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PECULIAR PHONETIC SYMBOLS 


USED IN THE WRITING OR TRANSLITERATION OF THE DIFFERENT LANGUAGES. 


a, ê, ete.: long vowels; in the Scandinavian languages the 


Ф 
ап: 


Aa 


ch: 


сх 


gh: 


Jame 
ee 


accent (d, é, etc.) is used to denote length. 

a nasalized a; so used in the transliteration of the Ira- 
nian languages. 

labialized guttural a in Swedish. 

open а of Eng. hat, used chiefly іп О. Eng. 


: used in Gothic to denote e (open), in distinction from 


ái, the true diphthong. 


used in Gothie to denote o (open), in distinction from 
áu, the true diphthong. 


: in Sanskrit a voiced labial aspirate (cf. ch). 


voiced bilabial (or labio-dental 9 spirant, used in dis- 
cussions of Teutonic dialects. · 


voiceless palatal sibilant, similar to Eng. sh, used espe- 
cially in transliteration of Sanskrit. 

frequently used, e. g. in Slavonic languages, to denote 
the sound of Eng. ch in cheek. 

voiceless palatal explosive, commonly used in translit- 
eration of Sanskrit and the Iranian languages. 

as used in the transliteration of Sanskrit, & voiceless 
palatal aspirate, an aspirate being an explosive with 
excess of breath; as used in German grammar, the 
symbol for a voiceless palatal or guttural spirant. 


: voiced dental aspirate (cf. ch) in Sanskrit. 


voiced cerebral explosive, so used in transliteration of 
Sanskrit. 


: voiced cerebral aspirate (cf. ch) in Sanskrit. 


voiced dental (interdental) spirant, equivalent to Eng. 
th in then; so used in the Teutonic and Iranian lan- 
guages and in phonetic writing. 

a short open e, used in Teutonic grammar, particularly 
in writing O. H. G. 

the short indefinite or “obscure” vowel of Eng. gar- 
dener ; used in the reconstruction of Indo-Eur. forms, 
and in transliterating the Iranian languages. 

in Sanskrit a voiced guttural aspirate (cf. ch). 

voiced velar (back-guttural) explosive, used most fre- 
quently in Indo-Eur. reconstructions. 

voiced guttural (or palatal) spirant, equivalent to Mod, 
Greek y, and used in transliteration of Iranian lan- 
guages and O. Eng. 

a voiceless breathing, the Sanskrit wisarga. 
а labialized A, similar to wh in Eng. what; used in 
transliteration of Gothic and the Iranian languages. 
voiceless guttural (or palatal) spirant, equivalent to Ger- 
man ch, and used in transliteration of the Iranian 
languages. 

the semi-vowel y, or consonant form of £; used in pho- 
netic writing and reconstructions of Indo-Eur. forms. 


jh: 
kh: 


Sik 


th: 
th: 


2: 


in the transliteration of Sanskrit апа the Iranian Јап- 
guages a voiced palatal explosive; in the Teutonic 
languages a semi-vowel (= y), for which in Indo-Eur. 
reconstructions 2 is generally used. 


in Sanskrit a voiced palatal aspirate (cf. ch). 
in Sanskrit a voiceless guttural aspirate (cf. ch). 


the guttural (“thick " or “deep ") of the Slavonic and 
some of the Scandinavian languages. 


vowel Z; used in transliterating Sanskrit, in reconstruct- 
ing Indo-Eur. forms, and in other phonetic writing. 


nasal vowel; used in reconstruction of Indo-Eur. forms 
and in phonetic writing. 


in Sanskrit the cerebral nasal. 
in Sanskrit the guttural nasal (see following). 


the guttural nasal, equivalent to Eng. in longer; used 
in transliteration of Iranian languages. 


palatal nasal, similar to gn in Fr. regner; used in trans- 
literating Sanskrit and in phonetie writing. 

palatalized o; used in German and in phonetie writing. 

short open o in Seandinavian. 

short palatalized o (б) in Scandinavian. 


: in Sanskrit, voiceless labial aspirate (cf. ch). 


voiceless velar (back-guttural) explosive; used in recon- 
structions of Indo-Eur. forms and in other phonetic 
writing. 

vowel 7; used in transliterating Sanskrit, in reconstruc- 
tions of Indo-Eur. forms, and in other phonetie writ- 
ing. 

voiceless cerebral sibilant, equivalent to Eng. sh; used 
in transliterating the Iranian languages and in pho- 
netic writing. 

voiceless cerebral spirant; used in transliterating San- 
skrit. 


in Sanskrit a voiceless dental aspirate (cf. ch). 

in Sanskrit & voiceless cerebral] aspirate (cf. cA). 

in Sanskrit а voiceless cerebral explosive. 

a form of dental spirant used in transliterating the 
Iranian languages (represented in Justi's transliter- 
ation by t). 

voiceless dental (interdental) spirant, equivalent to Eng. 
th in thin; used in Teutonic dialects and in phonetie 
writing. 

consonant form of u; used in phonetic writing. 

voiced cerebral sibilant, equivalent to г in Eng. pleas- 
ure, und to J in Fr. jardin; used in Iranian, Slavonic, 
and in phonetic writing. 

а symbol frequently used in the writing of О. Н. G. to 
indicate & voiced dental sibilant (Eng. z), in distinc- 
tion from 2 us sign of the affricata (fs). 


EXPLANATION OF THE SIGNS AND ABBREVIATIONS 


cf. 
conjunc. 
deriv. of 
dimin. 
fem. 
genit. 
imper. 
impf. 
indic. 
infin. 
masc. 
nomin. 
partic. 
perf. 
plur. 
prep. 
pres. 
pron. 
Sc. 
sing. 
subst. 


vocat. 


Anglo-Fr. 
Arab. 
Avest. 


USED IN THE ETYMOLOGIES. 


>, yielding by descent, i. e. under the operation of phonetic law. 
<, descended from. | 

=, borrowed without change from. 

: , cognate with. 

+, a sign joining the constituent elements of a compound. 

+ a sign appended to a word the existence of which is inferred. 


ablative Dan. Danish 
accusative Eng. English 
adjective Ет. French 
adverb Germ. German 
compare Goth. Gothic 
conjunction Gr. Greek 
derivative of Heb. Hebrew 
diminutive Icel. Icelandic 
feminine Ital. Italian 
genitive Lat. Latin 
imperative Lith. Lithuanian 
im perfect Meditev. Lat. Mediæval Latin 
indicative Mod. Lat. Modern Latin 
infinitive M. Eng. Middle English 
masculine M. H. Germ. Middle High German 
nominative O. Bulg. Old Bulgarian (= Church Slavonic) 
participle O. Eng. Old English (= Anglo-Saxon) 
perfect О. Fr. Old French 
plural O. Fris. Old Frisian 
preposition O. H. Germ. Old High German 
present O. N. Old Norse 
pronoun O. Sax Old Saxon 
scilicet, supply Pers Persian 
singular Portug. Portuguese 
substantive Prov. Provencal 
vocative Sanskr. Sanskrit 

Se. Scotch 
Anglo-French Span. Spanish 
Arabic Swed. Swedish 
Avestan Teuton. Teutonic 


KEY TO THE PRONUNCIATION. 





аң... аз а in father, and in the second syllable of | ӧ........ as in Göthe, and as eu in French neuf, Chintreuil. 
armada. issues as in but, hud. 
rr RE same, but less prolonged, as in the initial syllable | yo... obscure o, as final o in Compton. 
of armada, Arditi, ete. J.— as in German sid, and as u in French Buzan- 
РВИ as final a in armada, peninsula, etc. çais, vu. 
ИЗЕУ as a іп fat, and т in French fin. yorl.... seelory. 
ay огё.. as ay in nay, or asa in fate. Ўй as u in mule. 
ay or à.. same, but less prolonged. Vien weg same, but less prolonged, as in singular. 
й....... аз а in welfare. СПЕ as in German ich. 
аў...... as a in fail, ail. РЕР as in get, give (never as іп gist, congest). 
ее...... as in meet, or as 2 in machine. hw...... as wh in which. 
8 ...... same, but less prolonged, as final ¢ in Arditi. kh....... as ch in German nacht, g in German fag, ch in 
Oumar as in men, pet. Scotch loch, and 7 in Spanish Badajos, etc. 
КОЛЛ obscure e, as in Bigelow, and final e in Heine. xcci nasal », as in French fin, Bourbon, and nasal m, 
РРР as іп her, and eu in French -eur. as in French nom, Portuguese Sam. 
— as in it, sin. fi or n-y.. Spanish fi, as іп cañon, piñon, French and 
е, аз іп five, swine. i Italian gn, etc., as in Boulogne. 
Р lor y.... French /, liquid ог mouillé, as (-i)ll- in French 
Sega ud same, but less prolonged. i = — 
x ч à 2 Baudrillart, and (-2)l in Chintrewil. 
OS as in mole, sober. : 
= but 1 | d in sobrie Ibis vs as in thin. 
OEE same, but less prolonged, as in sobriety. 
— Е Hu TOME as in though, them, mother. 
O as in on, not, pot. А ; : ; 
ў ' Р . J as w in German zwei, and Û in Spanish Cordoba. 
00...... as in fool, or as u in rule. : І 
> Р : ача as in shine. 
OOS as in book, or as u in put, pull. | T . 
. А А : { A ҮСТ as 8 in pleasure, and 7 in French jour. 
Ole» as in noise, and oy in boy, or as eu in German 
Beust. All other letters are used with their ordinary English 
OW...... as in now, and as au in German haus. values. 
NOTE. 


The values of most of the signs used in the above Key are plainly shown by the examples given. But those of 

6, ü, ch, kh, ffi, and v, which have no equivalents in English, can not be sufficiently indicated without a brief explanation, 

which is here given. 

б. The sound represented by this symbol is approximately that of -u- in hurt or -е- in her, but is materially different 
from either. It is properly pronounced with the tongue in the position it has when à is uttered and with the lips in 
the position assumed in uttering б. 

ü. This vowel is produced with the lips rounded as in uttering oo and with the tongue in the position required in utter- 
ing ee, into which sound it is most naturally corrupted. 

ch and kh. These are both rough breathings or spirants made with considerable force, ch being made between the flat 
of the tongue and the hard palate, and kh between the tongue and the soft palate. ch approaches in sound to Eng- 
lish sh, but is less sibilant and is made further back in the mouth; kh is a guttural and has a hawking sound. 

lor y. These are both used to represent the sound of French 1 mouillé, in (-i)ll- and (-i)l, which resembles English -y- 
in lawyer. Final l, that is, (-1)1, may be approximated by starting to pronounce lawyer and stopping abruptly with 
the -y-. 

й ог n-y. The consonants represented by fi (Spanish fi, French and Italian gn, etc.) are practically equivalent to English 
-ni- or -ny- in bunion, bunyon, onion, etc., and except when final are represented by n-y. Final fi, as French -gn(e), 
may be produced by omitting the sound of -on in the pronunciation of onion. 

v. This may be pronounced by attempting to utter English v with the use of the lips alone. 


See PREFACE (vol. i., p. xxiv.) and the article PRONUNCIATION OF FOREIGN NAMES. 


JOHNSON'S 
UNIVERSAL CYCLOPÆDIA. 


aleut'ta (Sanskrit, Ме йа, dwelling of 
Kali, an Indian deity]: the capital of Brit- 
ish India; provinee of Bengal: on the 
east bank of the Hugli. ап arm of the 
Ganges: about 75 miles from tlie sea; lat. 
22° 34 N., lon. BB 20° E. (see map of 
North India, ref. 8-1), The city extends 
along the river about 6 miles, and has an 
average breadth of 14 miles. The river, here a mile wide, is 
constantly full of shipping. In the southern part of the city, 
се! Chowringhi, are the residences of the Europeans, 
which in a great part are finely built in Grecian style, and 
many of them surrounded by groves of fruit-trees. A quar- 
ter of a mile to the N. W. is Fort William, built at a cost of 
£2,000,000, the largest fortress in the British dominions, oc- 
Dazenal in form, requiring a garrison of 10,000 men and 
mounting 619 guns, Их usual garrison consists of one 
махы and two native regiments, Between the fort and 
He city ds the Maidan or glacis, a handsome park, and the 
Esplanade. on which is the Government. House, а magniti- 
ent building surmounted by a dome, and in a line with it 
a rw of handsome dwellings. The principal buildings of 
Caleutta are, besides the Government House, the mint, the 
төя п- Һа. the cathedral, the Hindu college, and the hos- 
petal. Beyond Chowringhi is the native or * Black Town," 
ently consisting of mud or bamboo cabins and narrow, 
геу streets, here and there adorned with an idol of painted 
“aal or plaster, On the other side of the river are situated 
Up betanic garden, opposite Fort William. and the suburb 
Howrah. with the terminus of the East. India Railway, op- 
гене the Black Town. The river is crossed by a floating 
егете Constructed on pontons, forming a permanent con- 
nection between the city and the railway terminus, and 
«Фа a continuous roadway for passengers and vehicles. 
Ir wic finished in 1874, and eost. £222,000. 

Down to 1686 Calcutta was nothing but а miserable 
Наа village, but in that year the English merchants of 
Hott. having been compelled by the Mogul chiefs to aban- 
don their factories, moved 26 miles farther down the river 
and settled at the village of Sutánati, which now forms a 
— of Caleutta, In 1690 the Bengal servants of the East 
dia Company took up their headquarters: at. Жола: 
п 1696 Fort William was built: and in 1700 the three vil- 
is of Sutánati, Calcutta, and Gobindpur were bought 
ey the company and formed into one settlement. But half 
a ventury liter, in 1750, the fort was captured and the 
пу Was sucked by the Nawab of Bengal. Most of the Eng- 
pag residents escaped by vessels to the mouth of the Hugli, 
bat these who remained (146 persons) were soon compelled 
te surrender and were locked up in the guard-room, the 
“Baeck Hole." a chamber hardly 20 feet square, from which 
шу twenty-three persons came out alive the next morning, 





built, 
one of uninterrupted progress and prosperity. Tt is now 
(ne of the greatest commercial centers of Asia and the seat 
file supreme administrative, judicial, and military au- 
tuorities of the British-Indian Government. 

bo 


The site of the citv was admirably chosen so far as it 
affords excellent anchorage, the port extending for 10 miles 
along the bank of the river, and having easy water-commu- 
nication with the whole basin of the Ganges and the Brahma- 
рта. Its disadvantages arose from its deltaic location, the 
Insalubrity of the ground, and the possible silting up of the 
river, ‘The drainage was found very difficult, as in many 
cases the surface of the ground is considerably below the 
level of the water, The works, however, though not vet 
completed, have proved. very. effective, the underground 
sewers discharging their contents by means of a gigantic 
pumping apparatus, operated at an annual cost of £3,000; 
and Caleutta is now not only the healthiest city of India, 
but compares well in this respect with the great cities of 
Europe and America, ‘The mean temperature of the place 
is 70 F.. with extreme temperatures of about. 106 and 52, 
The average rainfall is 66 inches, The evelones are frequent, 
and often dangerous, The annual death-rate is 25°82) per 
thousand, Though the Hugli river has long ceased to be 
the main channel of the Ganges, it is still navigable for ves- 
sels of the largest tonnage, and Iminense exertions are made 
to prevent its silting up, which, of course, would be the death 
of the city. Its chief articles of export are opium, raw eot- 
ton, jute. grain, hides, ete; of import, cotton. fabrics, hard- 
ware. ete. In 1890 the University of Caleutta had 2.727 
matriculated students. Pop. in 1891 (with suburbs), 840,130. 

Revised by €. K. ADAMS. 

Caldas. or Calde’tas [from Laut. ca idus, caldus, 
warm]: a Spanish term applied to warm springs, and form- 
ing part of the name of many places in Spain. Among 
these the most noted. is Caldas de Mombuy, 18 miles N. 
of Barcelona. Here are thermal baths and some antiqui- 
ties. 

Caldas Barboza. DowiNxGos: Brazilian poet: b. in Rio 
de Janeiro, 1740: d. in Portugal, Nev. 9, 1800, His mother 
was a Negro slave, and his color was always a source of pain 
to the poet. After serving in the Brazilian army until 1762, 
he went to Lisbon, where he became acquainted with the 
two Vasconcellos, great patrons of poetry, Through them 
he entered the best. society, and became noted. for his im- 
provisations and songs accompanied. by the viol (whence 
his appellation cantor de violaj He was elected to the Ro- 
man Arcadia, and was one of the founders of the Academy 
of Belles-Lettres (Nova Arcadia) of Lisbon. His success 
brought upon. him many envious attacks—from Borage 
among others. Of his works may be cited A Doença 
ATID: Reropilacda da Historia Sagrada qd ed. 18110: A 
Vingenea da Cigana, drama joco-serto (1004): Cantiqas 
(1806-07). A. R. Mansi. 


Caldas, Fiuaxeisco Токе, de: naturalist: b. af Popavan, 
Colombia, in 1771. He traveled with. Humboldt in New 
Granada and Quito, and made many valuable botanical and 
geographical studies. Subsequently he was director of the 
astronomical observatory at. Bogota. His most important 
publications appeared in the Semenarto de la Nueva 
Granada, When the revolution broke out he took service 
as an engineer in the patriot army; was captured and shot 
at Bogotá by order of Gen, Morillo Oct. 29, 1816, ware 


9 CALDECOTT 


Caldecott, kawl'de-cot, RANporPH: artist ; b. at Chester, 
England, Mar. 22, 1846. A bank clerk at Whitehureh 
1861-67, and at Manchester 1867-72; was induced by his 
successful sketches in the London illustrated papers to re- 
move to the metropolis and devote his life to the new call- 
ing. He excelled in depicting country life and in sketch- 
ing animals; cond ted to Punch and the Graphic; illus- 
trated a series of Culdecots Pieture-books;, Irving's Old 
Christmas (1815), and. Bracebridge Hall (1811); Blackburn's 
Breton Folk (A880); Mrs. Ewing’s Daddy Darwin's Dove- 
cole, and Jackanapes (1884). D. at St. Augustine, Fla., 
whither he had gone in search of health, Feb, 12, 1886. 


Cal'deron, FRANCISCO Garcia: lawyer and statesman; b. 
in Arequipa, Peru, 1834. He was admitted to the bar be- 
fore he came of age, and at twenty-one was professor of 
jurisprudence; soon after began to publish his important 
Dictionary of Peruvian Legislation ; elected to Congress 
1867; Minister of the Treasury in 1868. After the Chilians 
occupied Lima, Peru was left without a government. "The 
citizens therefore made Calderon provisional] president (June 
6, 1883), and empowered him to treat. with the enemy. The 
Chilians, however, seized him, and sent him as a prisoner to 
Valparaiso, where he was kept until the end of the war. 
During his captivity he was confirmed as president by the 
Peruvian Congress, but his term had expired before he 
could return. lle was afterward (1886) president of the 
Senate, and was influential in arranging the Grace contract. 

HERBERT Н. SMITH. 


Calderon, РнилР HERMOGENES: painter of figure sub- 
jects and portraits; b. at Poitiers, France, May 3, 1833; of 
Spanish descent, but a British subject; pupil of J. M. Leigh, 
of London, and of Picot, in Paris; Royal Academician 1867; 
first-class medals, Paris Expositions, 1867 and 1868; third- 
class medal, Paris Exposition, 1889; Legion of Honor 1878. 
First exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1853, Studio in 
London, at Burlington Ilouse. 'ILLIAM А. COFFIN. 


Calderon, Serarin EsTEBANEZ, de: Spanish poet and 
novelist; b. in Malaga, 1801; educated at the University 
of Granada: appointed Professor of Rhetoric and Belles-Let- 
tres there 1822; for a time practiced law; civil governor of 
Logroño 1836; of Seville 1837. Author of El Solitario 
(1830); Cristianos у Moriscos (1830); Escenas Andaluces 
(1847). D.at Madrid, Feb. 7, 1867. 

Calderon de la Barca, k:ál-dla-rón' de-liá-baur kia, PE- 
DRO: the most eminent representativeof the national drama 
of Spain: b. at Madrid, Jan. 17, 1600. After having studied 
— philosophy, and jurisprudence in the Univer- 
sity of Salamanca he entered tie army їп 1625, and. served 
in several campaigns in Italy and the Netherlands. As 
early as 1630 Lope de Vega mentions him as the author of 
many popular plays. In 1635 Philip IV. called him to 
Madrid to supply the plays for the entertainments at court, 
and as a reward for such services made him Knight of the 
Order of Santiago. In 1650 he entered a religious confra- 
ternity ; in 1653 he was made one of the chaplains of the 
“Chapel of the Kings” at Toledo; and in 1668 he returned 
to Madrid as one of the king's honorary nd. In 
the same year he was elected a member of the Congre- 
gation of St. Peter. D. May 25, 1681. His distinc- 
tion among the Spanish dramatists lies in the novelty 
aud ingenuity of his plots, the fervor of his emotions, the 
richness of his imagery, and the copiousness of his produc- 
tions, While he is behind his predecessors, especially Lope 
de Vega.as regards the variety of metrical forms, he surpasses 
them in the melodious flow of his verse. Contrary to the 
more realistie Lope de Vega, Calderon was an idealist, and 
his plays are an idealized expression of the religious and 
chivalrous elements of Spanish life, characterized through- 
out by great purity of thought. The 400 plays of Calderon 
may be divided into the following six classes: (1) Religious 
dramas, e. g. The Wonder-working Magician, The Coustant 
Prince, Life is a Dreams: (2) mythological dramas, е. g. 
Echo and Narcissus, The Bridge of Mantible: (3) histor- 
ical dramas, e. g. The Alcalde of Zalamea: (4) comedies of 
intrigue, e. g, A House with Tiwo Doors is Hard to Keeps (5) 
romantie dramas: and (6) The Autos Sacramentales, a dra- 
matie form which had grown out of the medieval miracle- 
plays, and used to teach а moral or religious lesson by way 
of allegory, A convenient edition of Calderon's works is 
that of Hartzenbusch: Madrid, Rivadeneyra., 1872-74. (4 
vol&, containing 122 comedies and 75 autos); the best 
translation is one. in German, Sehanuspiede von D. Pedro 
Calderon de la Barea, Cebersetzt von J. D. Gries (9 vols., 
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Berlin, 1862). The most recent biography is by the Span- 
iard, Don F. Picatoste y Rodriguez. lENRY К, Lane. 

Calderón y Beltrán, kial-dá-rón' ee-bel-traan', FERNAN- 
DO: Mexiean poet and dramatist; b. Julv, 1809; regarded 
by Mexicans as one of their best lyrie writers. His dramas. 
also have been successful. His works have been published 
(1844; 2d ed. 1849), and are widely read in Mexico. D. Jan., 
1845. А. К. MARSH. 

Calderwood, kawl'der-wóód, Davin: Presbyterian minis- 

ter and historian: b. in Dalkeith, Scotland, in 1575; edu- 
cated in the University of Edinburgh; became minister in 
Crailing 1604, He was banished for his opposition to episco- 
pacy, and in 1619 retired to Holland, where he published а 
controversial work called The Айат of Damascus (оп the 
pou of the Church of England), which was the great store- 
10use of Presbyterian arguments (Leyden, 1621 ; Latin trans., 
Leyden, 1623; 2d ed. 1708). He returned to Scotland in 1625 ; 
became minister in Pencaitland, East Lothian, 1640; and 
wrote a History of the Kirk of Scotland, published by the 
Wodrow Society (Edinburgh, 1849—49, 8 vols). D. in Edin- 
burgh, Oct. 29, 1650. See his life by T. Thomson, in his 
History. 

Calderwood, Нехкү, LL.D.: b. in Peebles, Scotland, 
May 10, 1830; studied in Edinburgh University 1847-52, 
and in United Presbyterian Theological Hall 1852-56; was 
minister in Grevfriars church, Glasgow, 1856-68; Examiner 
in Mental Philosophy to the University of Glasgow 1861-64 ;. 
conducted the class of Moral Philosophy in Glasgow Univer- 
sity in 1866; in 1868 was appointed to the chair of Moral 
angie in Edinburgh University; was chosen a Fellow 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 1869; d. Nov. 19, 1897.. 
Author of The Philosophy of the Infinite (London, 1854; 3d 
ed. 1874); Handbook of Moral Philosophy (1872 ; 14th ed. 
1888); On Teaching (1874; 8d ed. 1881) ; Relations of Mind 
and Brain (1879; 2d ed. 1884); The Parables of our Lord 
Interpreted in view of their Relations to each other (1880) ; 
The Rana of Science and Religion, the Morse lecture in 
Union Theological Seminary (1881); Evolution and Man's 
Place in Nature (1893). Revised by S. M. Jackson. 

Caldwell: city; Sumner co., Kan. (for location, see ma 
of Kansas, ref. m on Ateh., Top. and S. Fé, Ch., Rk. I. 
and Pac., and St. L. and San Fran. К. Rs.; 53 miles S. by 
W.of Wichita; in astock-raising region. Pop. (1880) 1,005 ;. 
(1890) 1,642 ; (1895) 1,448. PUBLISHER OF “ JOURNAL.” 


Caldwell: village; on railroad: capital of Noble co., О. 
(for location of county, see map of Ohio, ref. 6-ID); situated 
35 miles N. of Marietta; in the center of the Duck Creek oil- 
region, The vicinity yields coal and iron. Pop. (1880) 602; 
(1890) 1,248. EDITOR “ NOBLE County REPUBLICAN.” 

Caldwell, Lake бконвск P.-O.: on railroad; capital of 
Warren co., N. Ү. (for location of county, see map of New 
York, ref. 3-J): situated near the head of Lake George; 62 
miles from Albany. It has several hotels, and is a place 
of summer resort. Steamers ply upon the lake. Fort 
William Henry and Fort George were situated within the- 
limits of this township. Pop. of township (1880) 1,223 5 
(1890) 1,377. 

Caldwell: town: on G. C. and S. Fé К, R.; capital of 
Burleson co., Tex. (for location of county, see map of Texas, 
ref. 4-1): 85 miles E. by N. of Austin: has a male and fe- 
male academy, good public schools, and four churches, It is. 
in a fine farming region. Pop. (1880) 301; (1890) 1.250 ;. 
(1892) 1,500. EDITOR OF “ CHRONICLE, | 

Caldwell, CARLES. M. D.: physician: b. in Caswell co., 
N. C. May 14. 1772. Пе was for many years Professor of 
Medicine in Transylvania University in Kentucky. He 
wrote, besides other works, a Life of General Greene (1810). 
Iis last work was a report on mesmerism. D. in Louis 
ville, Ky.. July 9, 1858. See his Autobiography (Philadel- 
phia, 1855). 

Caldwell, CiianLEs HENRY BRowEDGE: commodore U.S. 
navy: bin Hingham, Mass; June 11, 1828; entered the navy 
as а midshipman Feb. 27, 1838. In 1858, while attached to 
the sloop Vandalia, Caldwell had charge of an expedition 
against a tribe of cannibals inhabiting Wega, one of the 
Fiji islands, which he conducted with ability, defeating the 
Weans in a pitched battle and burning their town, While: 
commanding the steamer Itasca he took part in the bom- 
bardment of Forts Jackson and St. Philip, Apr. 24. 1862. 
but was unable to pass the forts with the rest of the fleet, 
"owing to a 42-pound shot entering the boiler, the steam 
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from which filled the fire and engine-room, driving every one 
up from below, and almost suffocating those on the quarter- 
dek.” Не participated in the action with the Grand Gulf 
batteries, Mississippi river, June 9, 1862, and in command of 
the ironclad Essex took part in all the operations at Port Hud- 
«n during the spring and summer of 1363. D. at Boston, 
Mass., Nov. ЗО, 1877. 

Caldwell, MERRITT, А. M.: author and educator in the 
Methodist Episcopal church ; b. in Hebron, Me., Nov. 29, 
106; graduated at Bowdoin College in 1828; became prin- 
cipal of the Maine Wesleyan Academy at Readfield in 1828; 
Professor of Mathematics and vice-president of Dickinson 
College. Pa., in 1834: Professor of Metaphysics and English 
Literature there in 1437. D. in Portland, Me.. June 6, 1848. 
He was author of a Manual of Elocution (1846); Ph ilosophy 
of Christian Perfection (1847); Christianity Tested by Emi- 
nent Men; The Doctrine of the English Verb; and of a 
агре number of reviews. 


Caldwell. Sauver LuxT, D. D.. LL. D.: b. in Newbury- 
port, Mass, Nov. 13, 1820; graduated at Waterville College 
(now Colby University), Me., 1839; teacher Hampton Falls 
Academy, New Hampshire, and Newburyport 1839-42; grad- 
uated at Newton Theological Institution 1845; pastor, Ban- 
ког, Me., 1846-58; First. Baptist church, [шл R. L, 
1555-72; Professor of Church History Newton Theologi- 
cal Institution 1873-78; president of Vassar College, New 
York, 1873-85. D. in Providence, R. I., Sept. 26, 1889. 


Cal’edon, Earr or (1801): Viscount Alexander (1797), Ba- 
ron Caledon (1789), all of the Irish peerage.—JAMES ALEX- 
ANDER, fourth earl, was born July 11, 1846, and succeeded 
his father in 1855. 


Caledo’nia (in Welsh celydd, a woody shelter: but Isaac 
Taylor derived the name from Gael.): the name given by the 
Romans in the first century to that part of the island of 
Britain which lay to the N. of the Friths of Forth and 
Clyde, It included, of course, only the highlands of mod- 
ern Scotland. Very obscure is the ethnology of the people, 
and various hypotheses have been applied to the fact, though 
И seems most probable that the (ale ош belonged to the 
hill Gaelie family. Pliny is the first author who mentions 
Caledonia, Tacitus describes the natives as having red or 
sandy hair, as living in tents without cities, as addicted to 
prelatory warfare, and fighting in chariots. The Romans 
ule several unsuccessful efforts to subdue these barbari- 
ans. who not only repulsed the invaders but harassed the 
Roman colonies in Britain by frequent inroads. The first 
Roman general who penetrated into Caledonia was Agric- 
da, the lieutenant. of Domitian and the father-in-law of 
Tacitus, He defeated the Caledonians under Galgacus at 
Mi. Graupius, а place of uncertain location, in 84 a.D. Gal- 
gavus is said to have lost 10,000 men in the battle. Never- 
Useless. in the following year Agricola was recalled to 
Rome, and soon after the Caledonians again began to harass 
the Roman colonies. To defend themselves against these 
inroads the Romans built in 139 А. р. the Wall of Antonine 
from the Frith of Forth to that of the Clyde, 31 miles 
aras, a substantial work which ean not have been without 
dae effect in a war with barbarians, In 208 the Emperor 
Severus entered Caledonia with a great armament and fully 
determined to subdue the country. He also succeeded in 
raching the northern extremity of the islind—which, how- 
ever, most probably meant nothing more than the coast of 
Aterdeenshire—but by disease, fatigue, and the perpetual 
guerrilla warfare waged against him he is said to ae lost 
about 50,000 men, and was compelled to retreat southward. 
А bague was then formed between the Caledonians and 
their southern neighbors, the Moata: but while preparing 
himself for a new campaign against the league, the emperor 
med at York in 210. A century later on the Picts are heard 
of for the first time, and in 367 Valentinian I. sent his lieu- 
tenants into Britain to defend the Britons against the Cale- 
donians and the Picts. He succeeded, and once more laid 
the country between the Wall of Antonine and that of 
H.vtrian under Roman rule. See SCOTLAND. 


Caledonian Canal, THE: a canal in Scotland: connects 
the Atlantic Ocean with the North Sea near Inverness; built 
h^ TELFORD (q. г.) opened in 1893, It is 614 miles in length, 
atl is formed by cuts 120 feet broad at the surface, 50 feet 
a! the bottom, and 17 feet deep, connecting the Lochs Ness, 
eh, Lochy, and Ell. The combined length of the artifi- 
eal portions is 23 miles. This canal saves vessels the 
vermy passage by the Hebrides, which takes nine or ten 
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days longer. Ships of 600 tons can pass through. 
highest part is Loch Oich, 94 feet above the sea-level. 


Caledonia Springs: in Caledonia township, Prescott eo., 
province of Ontario, Canada: 40 miles from Montreal. and 9 
miles S. W. of L'Orignal. They are resorted to especially 
for the eure of cutaneous, scrofulous, and rheumatic dis- 


eases, There are four pun springs, all strongly alka- 
line, one with considerable iodine and bromine in its wa- 
ters. 


Calendar [from Lat. calendarium, account-book ; de- 
riv. of calendae, first of month, the day on which accounts 
were payable]: any systematic and comprehensive meth- 
od of dividing. distributing, and reckoning time; also, a 
book or table exhibiting such a method. There are two 
natural divisions of time, or regularly recurring periods, 
which all calendars must reeognize—the day and the year. 
The month seems to have been suggested by the period of 
the moon's revolution (29$ days nearly), to which in some 
calendars (as the Jewish and the Greek) it has been made 
closely conformable. The week is, approximately, опе quar- 
ter of а lunation. It is found in the Oriental and Egyp- 
tian calendars, and in that of the Israelites, from whom we 
have received it, but it was not known to the Greeks or 
the Romans. The Greeks instead employed decades of ten 
days each, and the Romans periods of eight days, the last of 
which was called nundinae (norem, nine: dies, day), or ninth 
day ; the count including both the nundine at the beginning 
and that at the end of the period. In the ancient calendars 
the nundine periods were distinguished by setting opposite 
the successive days the first eight letters of the alphabet (A 
to Н inclusive), repeating these letters throughout the vear. 
From this usage was derived that of the Christian calendar 
of marking the days by the first seven letters (А to С), simi- 
larly repeated. The manner of denoting days of the month 
was peculiar. The first duy was always called Kalendae, cal- 
ends; the fifth or seventh, nonae, nones; and the thirteenth 
or fifteenth, dus, ides, The nones were the seventh, and 
the ides the fifteenth in March, May, July, and October, the 
first, third, fifth, and eighth months of the Roman year 
(easily remembered. by associating them with the notes of 
the common chord in music); in the remaining months they 
fell on the fifth and thirteenth. Any other day was denoted 
by its distance counted backward from one of these points 
of reference, the reference-day itself counting one. Thus 
Mar. 81 is Pridie Kal Apr., or IT. Kal Apr.; Mar. 30 is ТИ. 
Kal Apr.; July 6 is Pridie Non. Jul.; the 5th, HI. Non. Jul., 
ete. It is difficult to understand how so eumbrous a system 
as this could have maintained itself for centuries among a 
eultivated people. 

In the regulation of the усаг we find the calendars of 
different peoples materially differing. The Egyptian year 
had 12 months of 30 days each, and counted five unallotted 
days at the end. It was too short. by nearly a quarter of a 
day; and hence the beginning of the year went backward 
through the seasons once in 1,460 natural years or 1.461 
Egyptian years. This was known as the Sornuic. PERIOD 
(4. v.) Because of this incessant movement the Egyptian 
vear is called rague or wandering. The Greek year consist- 
ed of 12 lunar months of 30 and 29 days alternately. This 
made the length of the year 354 days, or 114 days too small. 
To compensate for the deficiency, an intercalary month of 
30 or 29 days was introduced every alternate year, which 
made the average length seven days too great; for which 
reason the intercalary month was omitted once in about 
eight years. The earliest Roman year, attributed to Romu- 
lus, had only ten months, of which the first, third, fifth, and 
eighth (those in. which, as above mentioned, the nones fell 
on the seventh and the ides on the fifteenth) had 31 days, 
and the rest 30 each. This year of only 304 days was shorter 
than the natural year by about one-sixth. Each Romulian 
усаг therefore began two months earlier in the season than 
the last, and the sixth came to an end at the same time with 


i the fifth natural year, This eireumstance, according to Nie- 


buhr, determined the period of the lustrum. See LUSTRUM. 

The months of the original Roman year were named Mar- 
tius, Aprilis, Maius, Junius, Quintilis, Sextilis, September, 
October, November, December, Numa Pompilius, second 
King of Rome, added, according to Solinus, Januarius to 
the beginning and Februarius to the end of the усаг. 
This year was a lunar vear of 354 days. but it was made a 
day longer, or 350, because there was supposed to be luck in 
odd numbers. Fo prevent. displacement, an intercalary 
month of 22 and 23 days, alternately, was introduced every 
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second усаг. This made the year to consist in effect of 2661 
days, About the усаг 450 n. с. the deceinvirs regulated the 
calendar once more, and placed. February between January 
and Mareh. both at the end of the vear. The months were 
now—whether so settled by Numa or the десету is un- 


certain— Martius, 31 days: Apr 390: Maius, 31: Junius, 
29; Quintilis, 31: Sextilis, 20 ; September, 29: October, ЭТ; 


20: 


г. <. 


November, 29 — mber J: anuarius, 29 ; Februarius, 28. 


The intercal: iry month was inserted between the 25d and 
24th days (as we count them) of February, or. in the Roman 
manner of speaking, before the sixth cale ndsof Mareh. The 
reason for so plicing it was that the seventh calends of 
March, or Feb, 23, was the last day of a round vear of 360 
days, and was celebrated as the festival of Terminus, the 
god of limits, under the name Terminalia, The Romans, 
like the Egyptians, seem to have п the remaining 
five days as hardly belonging to the year, but as being a 
sort of interval between two years, The odd day added to 
the 354 for luck was not, however, intercalated in this place, 
but was introduced wherever it might be necessary to pre- 
vent the nundinaer from falling on the calends of January or 
the nones of any month—such a coincidence being deemed 
inauspicious. The year on this system being, ах we have 
seen, а day too long. added twenty -four days too much in 
twenty-four years, It was provided, therefore, that during 
the last eight vears of this period. these twenty-four days 
should be deducted in making the intercalations, The pon- 
tiffs, however, who had the control of the intercalation, used 
their powder caprieiously for personal ends—sometimes to 
lengthen or shorten the term of a magistrate, sometimes to 
benefit or injure the farmer of the publie revenues; As a 
natural consequence, the calendar fell into extreme confu- 
sion: so that 1n the time of Julius Cassar the civil differed 
from the astronomical equinox by nearly three months, This 
powerful ruler resolved on a thorough reform, Under the 
advice of the astronomer Sosigenes he abolished the lunar 
vear He readjusted the Dun to their proper seasons by 
making the year 708 a. v. c. 445 days long, extending from 
Oct, 13, inclusive шо to our present count), to the 
Bist dav of the second ensuing December. This усаг is 
known in. chronology as the усаг of confusion, Не recon- 
structed the months, giving 31 days each to the first, third, 
fifth, seventh, ninth, and eleventh, and 30 days each to the 
rest, except February, which had 29 only, but every fourth 
vear received an Intercalary day. making 30. The intercala- 
tion took place, for a reason already given above, iminedi- 
ately after the feast of Terminalia, and was made by repeat- 
ing the serto Kalendas Martias: whence the year in which 
it occurred came to be called bissextile. Finally, the begin- 
ning of the year was transferred from Mar. 1 to Jan. 1. To 
flatter the vanity of Octavius after he had. secured the su- 
preme power and had received the title of Augustus, a day 
was taken from February by а sycophantic senate and given 
to August, which had been named from him, for the frivo- 
lous purpose of giving to his month no less dignity in point 
of numbers than July, which had received its tame from the 
first (Cesar. The lengths of the later months were then al- 
tered to prevent three long months from occurring consecu- 
tively. 

The Julian year consisted of 3651 days, and. consequently 
differed in excess by 11 minutes 13°95 seconds from the true 
solar vear, which consists of 365 days 5 hours 48 minutes 
46:05 seconds, In consequence of. this difference the equi- 
nox, in the course of a few centuries, fell back sensibly 
toward the beginning of the vear In the time of Julius 
Саат it corresponded to Мат, 25: in the sixteenth century 
it had retrograded to the 1Ith. The correction of this error 
was one of the purposes sought by the reformation of the 
calendar effec ii hy Pope Gregory NIHIL in 1582. By sup- 
pressing ten | ixs in the calendar, Gregory restored the equi- 
nox to Маг. 21, the day on which it fell at the time of the 
Council of Nice in 322, This council determined that the 
Eastern churches should celebrate Easter at the same time 
as the Western—i. е. on the Sunday following the Paschal 
full moon, and. not on the. fourteenth day of the Paschal 
moon. The Gregorian rule of intercahition may be ex- 
pressed as follows: Every vear of which the number is di- 
visible by 4 without a remainder is a leap-year, excepting 
the centesimal years, which are only leap-vears when divisi- 
ble by 4 after suppressing the two zeroes. Thus 1600 was 
a leap year: 1200 and 1800 were common years: 1900 will be 
a common year, 2000 a leap vear, and хо on, The length of 
the mean year thus fixed. is 3652425. days, or 36» days 5 
hours 49 minutes 12 seconds, which exceeds the true solar 
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year by 2595 seconds, an error which amounts only to one 
day in 2,325 years, The intercalations might be so made as 


to make the calendar vear on even. more closely 
than it does now with the solar vear, but no other method 
could be as convenient as the — 

The new calendar was received immediately or shortly 
after its promulgation by all Roman Catholic countries. The 
Protestant states of Germany and the kingdom of Denmark 
adhered to the Julian calendar till 1700; and in England the 
alteration was successfully opposed by popular prejudices 
till 1752. In that year the Julian calendar, or old style, as 
it was called, was abolished by act of Parliament, and. the 
date used in all public transactions rendered coincident with 
that followed in other European. countries, by enacting that 
the day following Sept. 2, 1:52, should. be called the 14th of 
that month. When the alteration was made by Gregory it 
was only necessary to drop ten days; the усаг 1700 having 
intervened, which was a common year in the Gregorian, but 
a leap-year in the Julian calendar, it Was now necessary to 
drop eleven days. The old style is still adhered to in Russia 
and the countries following the communion of the Greck 
Church; the difference of date in the present. century 
amounts to twelve days. For fuller information on this 
subject, see. Delumbre's Astronomie Theorique et Pratique, 
tom. iil. chap. xxviii: Idelers Lehrbuch der Chronologie; 
and Anthon's Greek and Roman Anfiquities. 

FEeelesiustical Calendar —'The adaptation of the civil to 
the solar year is attended with no difficulty. but the church 
calendar for regulating the me vable feasts imposes conditions 
less easily satisfied. he festival of Easter commemorates 
the resurrection of our Lord, which momentous event having 
occurred near the time of the Jewish Passover was naturally 
associated in the minds of the carly disciples with that anni- 
versury, and its annual returns were made dependent upon 
the same calendar regulations, The Passover was observed 
on the fourteenth day of the moon—that is, near the full 
moon. The question what day is most proper for the observ- 
ance of Easter became early a subject of warm controversy. 
In order to put an end to an unseemly contention, the Coun- 
ell of Nice ordered that Easter should be celebrated on the 
Sunday which immediately follows the full moon that hap- 
pens upon or next after the vernal equinox, In order to de- 
termine Easter according to this rule for any vear, it is nec- 
essary to reconcile three periods—namely, the week, the lunar 
month, and the solar vear, To find the day of the week on 
which any given day of the year falls, it is necessary to know 
on what day of the week the vear began. 1n the Julian cal- 
endar this was easily found by means of a short. period or 
cycle of twenty-eight years, after which the vear begins with 
the sume day of the week. In the Gregorian calendar this 
order is interrupted by the omission of the intercalation three 
times out of four in the last year of the century. But, to 
render calculation unnecessary, a table is given in the prayer- 
books, showing the correspondence of the days of thie vear 
and the week for the current century, The connection of the 
lunar month with the solar vear is an ancient. problem, for 
the resolution of which the Greeks invented eveles or periods, 
whieh remained in use with some modifications till the time 
of the Gregorian reformation, See Delambre's 7Z/rsforre de 
PAstronomire Moderne tom. di. liv.i.: De Morgan's Compan- 
ton to the British Almanae (1845); Barnard's How to Find 
the Church Festivals (1812). 

A new reform of the calendar was introduced in France 
during the Revolution by a decree of the National Conven- 
tion passed Nov. 24, 1793, This took for its epoch puc mid- 
night next preceding the autumnal equinox of 1792, from 
Which point of time the successive vears were lT I5. 
II. ete, “of the French republic. one and indivisible.” "P he 
year was divided into twelve months, each of thirty days, 
leaving, in ordinary years, five days necessary to comple te 
the year, and in leap-year six. These days were placed at 
the end of the last month, and under the name Jours com- 
plémentaires were celebrated as festivals, As during these 
celebrations the ordinary occupations of life were suspended, 
and the population were expected to give themselves up 
without restraint to pleasure in every form, they obtained 
the name of scars-culottides, Each period of four years ter- 
minating in a leap-year was also culled а Franciade, The 
leap-year was also е aled an Olympie year, The names of 
the yours complémentaires were the following, with the dates 
as the y occur in a leap-year: Primidi (dedicated to Virtue), 
Sept. 16: Duodi (dedicated to (Genius), Sept. 17: Trid (dedi- 
cated to Labor Sept. IX Quartidi (dedicated: to Opinion), 
Sept. 19; Quintidi емы to Rewards), Sept. 205 Sextidi, 
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4 Jour de la Revolution, Sept. 21. On this last day every 
Frenchman was required to renew the national oath, fo dere 
fire or dee. In order that the corrections found neces- 
хату by the mathematicians of Pope Gregory might be em- 
baled also in the new calendar, it was further provided 
that the Franciade terminating the century. should. have 
no Olympic or leap year except in the fourth century and 
in all subsequent centuries whose numbers are divisible by 
four, Which latter were to retain the Olympic vear until. the 
fortieth century, which was to end without an Olympic 
vear, 

The months received names derived from their prevail- 
inz meteorological characteristics, or from the products of 
The earth Maturing in them, the several seasons being dis- 
zuhel by the peculiar terminations of the names, as 
оом»: 

\ Vendémiaire, 22 Sept. —21 Oet., inclusive, Vintage month. 
ACTUMN.- Brumaire, — 22 Oet.—20 Nov., d Foggy month, 


I Frimaire, 21 Nov.—240 Dec., * Sleety month. 
_ \ Nivose, 21 Dee.—19 Jan.. i) Snowy month. 
WINTER.- Ploviese, A0 Jan.—18 Feb., үү Rainy month. 
f Ventose, 19 Feb.—20 Mar., st Windy month. 
Germinal, 21 Mar.—19 Apr., st Budding month. 
SeRINO. - Floreóal, 20 лрг. —19 May, у Flowery month, 
! Prairial, 20 May—18 June, É Pasture month. 
y Messidor, 19 June—18 July, ie Harvest month, 
Хсмчмев. - Thermidor, 10 July—17 Aug., n Hot month. 


Fructidor, 18 Aug.— 16 Sept., Fruit month. 


The week was abolished. Instead of this, the month was 
divided into three decades of ten days each, The names of 
the davs of the decade were Primidi, Duodi, Tridi, Quartidi, 
QUntidi, Sextidi; Septidi, Octidi, Nonidi, Deeadi, The de- 
weli thus fell on the tenth, twentieth. and thirtieth days of 
tae month, which were called Deeadi LE. Decadi TE, Decadi 
IH. For distinction the intermediate days were deseribed— 
rather awkwardly—us 7 before Decadi LL," “after Decadi I." ; 
‚оге Decadi II. “after Deendi IL,” ete. 

This calendar first went Into operation Nov, 26, 1795, and 
was discontinued Dee. 31, 1505, when, in the second. vear of 
the empire, the Gregorian calendar was resumed. 

F. A. P. BARNARD., 

Cal'endering [cudendar, older eafanderz from Fr. calan- 
dre. Med. Lat. eelendrea, corruption under influence of folk- 
etym., of Lat. egfindrus = Gr. колудроѕ, roller]: the process 
of finishing or of imparting a smooth polished or glazed 
surface to linen and cotton goods, paper, ete, by passing 
rue material whose surface is to he finished between two or 
more closely set rolls or cylinders which are caused to re- 
volve by hand or by the application of steam or other mo- 
"ve power. The domestic mangle in use in Great Britain 
Ix perhaps the simplest form of calendering-machine, 

The finish given is of different kinds, according to the 
manner in which the machine is used. The first object of 
coendering is to smooth out and eradicate creases, lumps, 
knots, ete. With greater pressure the threads are deprived 
of their roundness and the material acquires an appearance 
of closeness and a silky luster. When to pressure is added 
friction. obtained by making the evlinders revolve with dif- 
ferent velocities, an additional polish called. glazing is im- 
parted, If two folds of the material are passed through to- 
gether a wiry appearance results, caused by the impression 
of the threads of one fold on the other, If a cylinder with a 
pattern is used the effect known us ® watering " is produced, 

The machine consists of several cylinders, generally from 
tures te twelve in number, arranged vertically in a strong 
framework, The cylinders are connected with a long lever 
] aded with weights at the farther extremity, by which, or 
bv means of screws, great foree may be applied. 
evlinders of iron, brass, or steel are used when heat as well 
AS pressure is required. 
through the interior, or by gas, or by red-hot heaters. It is 
of importance that some of the eylinders should combine 
considerable hardness with elasticity, For this purpose cyl- 
inders made of solid paper or compressed cotton are used. 
Wis» is also used, but it is liable to crack and warp. 

Calends [Lat. kalendae, deriv. of cala re, call: cf. Gr. 
covery, cull; the day on which the pontiff proclaims. the 
nones, fixing the calendar): the first day of each Roman 
montli because, according to Macrobius, before Cn. Flavius 
the erbe. against the will of the patricians, made the fasti 
геріп» davs—lavs when courts were open) known to all 
the: people (about 300. years B. €.), it was the duty of one of 
the gainer priests, on the first appearance of each new 
Ineo, tosummonthe plebeians to a place in the Capitol near 
the Curia Calabria, and there to announce the number of 
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They are heated by steam passed | 
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days before the nones (always five or seven, including the 
day of calling and the day of the nones itself), bv so many 
times repeating the word ealo. If the part of this statement 
Which makes the beginning of each. month dependent. on 
direct observation of the moon is correct. it is impossible that 
the months of the early Roman calendar should have had 
the fixed and rather arbitrary lengths usually assigned. to 
them. As to this question historians differ, some asserting 
that the Roman months were strictly lunar down to A.U. 6. 
M8: others; as Censorinus, that their lengths were fixed by 
Numa, the second king. See CALENDAR, 

Cal'enture [Lat. calentura: from cale're, to he hot]: a 
strange malady, said to occur in the tropics, It is charae- 
terized by fever, strong hard pulse, convulsions, and sud- 
den, acute delirium. The patient imagines that he can see 
in the depths of the ocean green. fields, the leafy branches 
of trees, ete. and he will attempt to throw himself. into tho 
waves, ‘This irresistible impulse to east one's self into the 
sea may be considered the special characteristic of calen- 
ture, in regard to the nature, identity, and even. existence 
of which authorities ditfer, 

Calfa, Gry AMBROISE: Prince of Lusignan; Armenian 
scholar and writer; also known under the name of Iusuf 
Bey: grandson of that Prince Amaury of Lusignan who, 
under the name of Tusuf Bey, accompanied the French ex- 
edition to Egypt in 1299, He was born in Constantinople, 
Маг, 2, 1820; educated by the Mekhitarists in Venice. In 
1848 he was sent to Paris as professor at the Colléze Murat ; 
but in 1824. a disagreement having arisen between the Mek- 
hitarist leaders; he resigned his position and founded an in- 
dependent. national school at Grenelle; of which he was 
director for three years. Compelled by his delicate health 
to retire into private life; he developed a great activity as a 
writer, published a Drefronnaire Armenien- Francais (1860); 
Francats-Armenien (1866); translated various French works 
into Armeniam as, for instance, Paul et Virginie, Telemagque, 
ete; and wrote a Cnerersal History: a Sacred. History; 
Lecture pour tous (4867); Guides de la Conversation, for 
several languages, etc. 

Calgary: town: capital of district of Alberta, Canada 
(for location, see map of Canada, ref. YF); on main line of 
С. P. К.К. at junction of line running N. to Edmonton (192 
miles), and S. to Macleod: situated on Bow river: 840 miles 
W. of Winnipeg, and 642 E. of Vancouver on Pacifie coast. 
Calgary has a publie school, and a convent school for girls; 
Anglican, Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, Methodist, and 
Baptist. churches: court-house: two hospitals, one general 
and one conducted by gray nuns, It is the center of an agri- 
cultural and cattle-ranching district. Its chief industrial 
establishments are tannery, soup-works, flour-muill, and 
brewery. [t has electric lights, water-works, a sewer system, 
and telephone, It was originally a post of the Northwest 
mounted police, established in 1875: but was organized in 
1554 as a town, Pop. (1880) 30; (1891) 3,870. 

Epirork oF “HERALD.” 


Calhoun. kál-hoon', Tous CALDWELL, LL. D.: statesman; 
b. in Abbeville district, N. C. Mar. 18, 1782 ; graduated. at 
Yale College in 1804; studied law; was sent. to Congress in 
1811. He began his political career ах a Democrat and a 
leader of the war party; supported the tariff of 1816 and 
the U.S. bank : im Oet., ISIT. he became Secretary of War in 
the cabinet of President Monroe. He approved the Missouri 
Compromise of 1820; was elected Vice President ofthe U.N. 

in 1824, in which canvass he was supported by the friends of 
|! Jackson and those of Adams. Having joined the Jackson 
j party, he was again elected Vice-President in 1828, when 
Gen. Jackson. was chosen. President. About. this time 
he became an advocate of free trade and of the doctrine 
of the sovereignty of the States, Пе was the author of the 
{| South Carolina Evpositíon, which affirmed. that any State 
can nullify unconstitutional laws of Congress, Calhoun 
and Van Buren having become aspirants for the office of 
President of the U. S, Gen. Jackson, by promoting the 
nomination of the latter, incurred the enmity of Calhoun, 
He resigned the office of Vice-President in 1822, und. was 
then elected a Senator of the U. S. for South Carolina. A 
convention. held. in South Carolina near the end of 1822 
adopted what was known as the Nullification ordinance, 
Its object was to test the constitutionality of the protective 
tariff policy through the instrumentality of the State in- 
stead of the Federal courts, and to prevent. the collection 
of duties on imports in that State under the act of Congress 
| of 1822, levied, as was alleged, with a direct view rather to 
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the protection of the manufactures of the U. S. than the 
collection of revenue, until the protective principle, so called, 
should be so tested and decided by the State courts. "This 
was in pursuance of Mr. Calhoun's peculiar doctrines, known 
as nullification. He held that under the Federal system the 
judiciary of each State had the reserved sovereign right to 
decide in the last resort upon the extent of the powers dele- 
gated under the Constitution by the States respectively. 
This ordinance was to go into effect on Feb. 12, 1833. The 
determined attitude of Gen. Jackson against these nullifica- 
tion doctrines caused general and serious alarm lest a con- 
flict of forces should ensue between the Federal and State 
authorities. It was in this condition of affairs that Mr. 
Clay, as a mediator, came forward with his famous “ tariff 
compromise " of 1833, which was founded upon the avowed 
principle of an abandonment of the protective policy after 
1843. To this measure Mr. Calhoun gave his cordial sup- 
port, and in this way the anticipated perils of the crisis were 
averted. 

As a debater, Mr. Calhoun occupied the foremost rank 
among U. S. Senators, and was scarcely equates by any of 
his contemporaries, except Mr. Clay and Mr. Webster. 
These three were known as “the Great Trio.” The debate 
between Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Webster on the nature of the 
Federal government and the doctrine of nullification, so 
called, in Feb., 1833, was one of the most noted for ability 
and eloquence in the annals of this country. Mr. Calhoun 
retired from the Senate in Mar., 1843, and was appointed 
Secretary of State by Mr. Tyler in Mar., 1844. It was under 
his auspices that the ** Tyler treaty," as it was called, for the 
annexation of Texas, was negotiated in the same year. He 
was re-elected to the Senate in 1845, and opposed the Mexi- 
can war in 1846. He continued in the Senate until his 
death at Washington, Mar. 31, 1850. His mind was emi- 
nently metaphysical, and his private character was without 
reproach. Among his writings are two posthumous works— 
one, a Disquisition on Government, and the other, A Dis- 
course on the Constitution and Government of the United 
States. These are both held in high estimation by his ad- 
mirers and men of his school of politics. See Calħoun, by 
H. Von Holst, in American Statesmen Series. 

Revised by C. H. THURBER. 


Cali, КааЛеё: a town of the state of Cauca, Colombia; 70 
miles N. by E. of Popayan; on a western declivity of the 
Andes (see map of South America, ref. 2-B). It has two 
fine churches and an active trade. Pop, 12,700. 


Calibre, or Caliber [viá Fr., perhaps ultimately from 
Arab. galib, mold; but deriv. from Lat. qua libra—of what 
weight ł—is not impossible]: a French word which is also 
much used in English; signifies the diameter of the bore of 
a gun or any firearm. 16 is usually measured and described 
in inches or parts of inches. The cannon in which solid 
shot is used are often denoted by the weight of each shot, as 
& 24-pounder, but mortars which throw shells or hollow 
shot are usually designated by such terms as a 13-inch mor- 
tar, etc. 


Calico: a kind of cotton cloth; said to be so named from 
Calieut, a city of India, where it was first manufactured. 
It was imported into England by the East India Company 
in 1631. See CALICO-PRINTING. 


Calico-bass : a species of sunfish (Pomocis sparoides) 
found in the rivers of the Eastern U. S., so called from the 
coloration. 


Calieo-printing: the art of producing patterns on cot- 
ton eloth either by printing in colors, or in mordants which 
become colors when subsequently dyed. Cloth made from 
cotton and wool, when similarly printed, is known as mous- 
seline de laine. Calico-printing originated in India in very 
ancient times. Pliny describes the art as praetieed by the 
Egyptians. For along time chintz counterpanes were im- 
ported into England from India. The art spread westward 
to Asia Minor and the Levant. It was imported into Hol- 
land by the Dutch East India Company, and spread into 
Germany. At the close of the seventeenth century Augs- 
burg in Bavaria was noted for its printed linens and cottons, 
Calico-printing was introduced into England during the 
seventeenth century, but the development of the art was for 
a long time seriously retarded by the opposition of the silk 
and woolen weavers. At their instigation the importation 
of chintz from Calicut was prohibited, and a heavy revenue 
tax was placed upon English calicoes. Finally, in 1720, a 
law was enacted prohibiting the wearing of any printed 
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calicoes whatever, whether of foreign or domestic origin. 
This law was repealed in 1736, but a duty of 6d. per yard 
was still levied. In 1831 all duties were — Great 
Britain is now the largest producer of calicoes; the U. S. 
stand second. The finest calicoes are made in Alsace, at 
Mühlhausen. Calico-printing involves a variety of opera- 
tions, some of which are peculiar to certain styles, while 
others are common to all. 

Singeing.—The first operation is the removal from the 
surface of the cloth of the fibrous nap or down, which, if 
not removed, would seriously interfere with the uniform ap- 
plieation of the colors. The removal of the nap is effected 
either by passing the cloth rapidly over a red-hot plate 
(Fig. 1) or between lines of gas-jets. A shearing-machine is 
also in use for this purpose. 





Fia. осада singeing: A, driving-engine : В C аге semi-cylin- 

drical -hot plates of copper or iron ; D is the furnace door ; 
E is the ventilator; Е, a wooden box filled with water, through 
which the cloth runs after singeing ; G are three rollers which 
remove the excess of water from the singed cloth ; H is the fold- 
ing-reel, driven by a belt, I, from the lower roller, G: К is the 
cloth ; L M is an arrangement of levers and steel chains to lift 
the cloth from the plates in case of stoppage. 
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Bleaching is then effected by boiling the cloth with lime, 
souring with sulphuric acid, boiling with soda-ash and 
rosin, boiling with soda-ash alone, treating with — 
powder, souring again, and finally washing thoroughly 
with water. See BLEACHING. 

Calendering is sometimes resorted to in order to make the 
cloth smooth and even. It is effected by passing it between 
very heavy rolls. 

uring the colors upon the cloth is effected (1) by the aid 
of mordants, substances which have an affinity for both 
fiber and color, as madder, logwood, Brazil-wood, artificial 
alizarine, etc., fixed by alumina, oxide of iron, oxide of 
chromium, etc., aniline colors, fixed by albumen, gluten, 
arsenite of alumina, tannate of antimony, etc. Sumach and 
cutch, which produce drabs and blacks with oxide of iron 
the action of the tannic acid they contain, belong to this 
class. It is impossible to make a distinction between the 
action of true mordants and of agents which simply produce 
insoluble colors in the tissue of the cloth, as the two classes 
pass into each other by insensible gradations. These in- 
soluble colors are produced by double or simple decomposi- 
tion, by the successive treatment of the cloth with the 
necessary reagents. Thus Prussian blue is fixed on the cloth 
either by first applying an iron salt and then treating it 
with ferrocyanide of potassium, or it is produced by the de- 
composition of ferrocyanide of potassium alone, under the 
influence of certain acids. Chrome yellow is produced by 
the successive application of a lead salt and bichromate of 
— Indigo is fixed by applying it in solution as color- 
ess reduced indigo, and developing it as insoluble blue pig- 
ment by oxidation in the air. Brown oxide of manganese 
is formed by applying sulphate of manganese, withdrawing 
the sulphuric acid by an alkali, and oxidizing to a brown 
oxide by hypochlorite of lime. Aniline black is produced 
by the oxidation of an aniline salt in the cloth. (2) Colors 
are fixed by agents which, being first mixed with the color, 
are applied to the cloth and then rendered insoluble, when 
they hold the color upon the fibers either mechanically, as 
ultramarine blue, Guignet green, chrome yellow, madder 
lake, or mechanically and chemically, as aniline colors, fixed 
by albumen coagulated by heat. 

Patterns are produced (1) by printing the mordant in 
figures, and subsequently producing the colors in the dye- 
liquors: madder síyles; (2) by printing one component of 
the color, and then passing the cloth through a solution of 
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the other component, or of the agent necessary to develop 
the color: padding, bronzing, indigo, pencil blue, and China 
blue styles; (3) by printing the color together with the mor- 
dant or fixing agent, and rendering it insoluble, or develop- 
ing it by air or steam. This is called topical or surface 
printing, and forms the most important branch of calico- 
printing: steam colors, spirit colors, aniline black, aniline 
colors by albumen, pigment printing, metallic printing ; (4) 
by printing resist or reserve pastes, which protect certain 
portions of the cloth, and prevent the fixing of the color in 
the subsequent dyeing operations: resist styles; (5) by dis- 
*harging the color from portions of the cloth previously 
dyed: discharge styles. 


The colors most frequently employed in calico-printing 
are (1) the dyestuffs proper—madder in its various forms, 
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Fic. 2.—Block-printing by hand. 


which at one time was one of the most important dyewares, 
and has been completely displaced by artificial alizarine ; 
alizarine-orange, alizarine-blue, gallocyanine, alizarine-yel- 
low, anthracene-brown, which are all artificial dyes pre- 
ared from coal-tar ; logwood, Brazil-wood, sandal, cam, and 

г wood, and fustie ; quercitron bark, indigo, Persian ber- 
ries, cochineal, and an almost endless array of aniline col- 
«rs ; (2) the astringents which contain tannic acid, catechu, 
sumach, nutgalls, etc. ; (3) the pigments chrome yellow and 
orange, Prussian blue, Guignet green, ultramarine, Scheele's 
green, oxide of iron, oxide of manganese. For details, see 
each under its own name; also DYEING and DYESTUFFS. 

The mordants most frequently used are salts of alumina, 
iron, chromium, tin, nickel, 
calcium, magnesium, caseine, 
albumen, gluten, tannic acid, 
and other astringents. 

Thickenings. — In prepar- 
ing the colors and mordants 
for printing it is necessary 
to thicken them to prevent 
spreading and running. The 
agents generally used for this 
purpose are wheat flour, 
starch, dextrine, gum-arabic, 
gum senegal, gum tragacanth, 
and glue. 

Printing Apparatus.—The 
mordants and colors are ap- 
plied to the cloth, either by 
wooden blocks or cylinders 
with raised patterns, or by 
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Fic. 3.— Press for block-printing. 


per plates or cylinders with sunken patterns, the copper | ess 


co 
cylinders being most generally used for common calicoes. 


Each color or tint requires a separate 
block, plate, or cylinder. In the print- 
ing of cloth very nearly the same prin- 
ciples apply as in the printing of pa- 
per. Blocks are — by hand (Fig. 
2) or by presses (Fig. З). The Perro- 
tine is a machine for applying three 
blocks successively; it was invented 
by M. Perrot, of Rouen. The plom- 
bine (Fig. 4) was a machine invented 
by Ebinger, of St.-Denis, for the print- 
ing of calico by a continuous process 
with wooden relief evlinders. The 
introduetion of copper cylinders or 
rolls upon which the pattern is en- 
graved has led to a wonderful expan- 
sion of the calico-printing industry, 
and has almost entirely displaced all 
other modes of printing. Figs. 5 and 
6 exhibit the disposition of the more 
essential parts in printing with en- 
graved cylinders. The cloth, Е, passes 
over а huge drum, B, against which 
the rolls, A, are pressed. Each roll 
is supplied with thickened mordant 
or color by a wooden cylinder, С, 
which dips into a vessel, E, contain- 
ing it. A sharp-edged blade, D, called 
the color doctor, scrapes off the su- 
perfluous mordant or color from 
the unengraved portion of the roll: 
another blade, called the lint doc- 
for, cleanses the roll as it leaves the 
cloth. By enlarging the drum the 
capacity of the machine may be in- 
creased from one to twenty colors by 
ber of rolls. 
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Fig. 5.—Single roll. 
8 a twelve-color machine. 








Ета. 4.—Plombine print- 
ing: R is the color- 
trough. The roll A ap- 
plies the color to the 
roll B, which transfers 
it to the endless web 
N, by which it is ap- 
plied to the relief cyl- 
nder P, which prints 
it upon the cloth as it 
pue over the drum 


adding to the num- 


Fig. 7 exhibits a three-color machine; Fig. 


Ето. 6.— Three roll. 
The pieces of cloth. measur- 


ing each about 40 yards, are stitched together, and the proc- 





Fic. 7.— Three-color machine. 


out stopping the machine. 


becomes continuous, miles of calico being printed with- 
A similar machine is now em- 
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ployed in printing wall-paper. As each roll prints only a 
pos of the pattern, it is of course very important to regu- 
ate the tension of the cloth to secure the proper location of 
the parts of the figure. It is found that the cloth stretches 
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soda, arseniate of soda, and silicate of soda have now almost 
entirely displaced the dung. The effect of the treatment is 
to remove the excess of mordant, render what is left quite 
insoluble, and clear the unmordanted portions of the cloth. 


in length, and consequently diminishes in width, in the ma- | The next step is the dyeing, which is effected in the dve- 
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Fic. 8.—Twelve-color machine, with double-cylinder diagonal engine, and patent hot-air drying apparatus. 


chine, so each roll must be made to print a slightly narrower 
pattern than those which precede it. To prevent the run- 
ning of the mordants or colors, the cloth passes directly from 
the machine to a heated drying-room or over steam-h eated 
copper cylinders. 

Madder Style.—Before the introduction of steam colors 
this used to be the most important and extensively prac- 
ticed style of calico-printing, applicable not only to the 
coloring-matter from which it derives its name, but to nearly 
all organic coloring-matters which are soluble in water and 
capable of forming insoluble compounds with mordants. 
The thickened mordants are elated on the cloth, and the 
colors are produced by passing the cloth through the dye- 
beck, which contains the dyestuffs and water. For pinks 
the mordant employed is acetate of alumina; for reds, the 
same, more concentrated, with an addition of chloride of 
tin; for ре acetate of iron; for chocolate, acetate of 
alumina, with a little acetate of iron; for brown, catechu, 
with a little nitrate of copper; for drab, catechu, with a lit- 
tle nitrate of copper aid chloride of iron; for black, a 
strong solution of acetate of iron; for blues, grays, helio- 
tropes, a chromium mordant: for orange, acetate of lead, 
chloride of ammonium, and chloride of tin. After the mor- 
dants have been printed on the cloth, it is run into the dry- 
ing-room, and then exposed to the process of ageing. This 
has for its object the setting or rendering insoluble of the 
mordants. It is effected by hanging the cloth in a room 
where it is exposed to air, warmth, and a certain degree of 
moisture. The alumina loses most of its acetie acid, and 
passes into the condition of an insoluble basie salt; the 
iron loses acetic acid and takes up oxygen, passing into the 
condition of an insoluble basic salt of the sesquioxide. The 
goods are next exposed to a cleansing process called dung- 
ing. Formerly cow-dung was used for this purpose; it was 
mixed with water, and the goods were passed through the 
mixture and subjected to a kind of scouring. Phosphate of | 





beck. Waterand the 
proper coloring-mat- 
ters are introduced, 
and by means of 
steam the whole is 
heated to the proper 
temperature. he 
dyestuffs employed 
depend somewhat 
upon the tints to be 
produced. Alizarine 
alone is used for 
pinks; for reds, pur- 
ples. chocolates, ete., 
a portion of the ali- 
zarine is replaced by 
Brazil-wood ; for or- 
ange, Persian berries 
are added, with quer- 
citron and fustic; 
for blacks, logwood ; 
for a myrtle green, 
dinitroso-resorcinol. 
In order to brighten 
' the colors, to render 
them more perma- 
nent, and to clear 
the whites, the cloth 
is next subjected to 
the clearing process. 
This consists in ex- 
posing it to a bath 
containing bran and 
soap, and then to a 
very weak solution 
of. bleaching - pow- 
der, Ri Fotos of 
lime. the colors 
employed include 
Persian - berry or- 
ange, the cloth is 
passed through a 
very weak bath of 
chloride of tin. The cloth is then washed, starched, and cal- 
endered, when it is ready for market. Calico dyed in mad- 
der styles is the most durable, resisting the action of light and 
soap better than any other style. Garancine styles are mor- 
danted in the same manner, but are dyed with garancine— 
madder which has been treated with sulphuric acid. (See 
Mapper.) This is a more economical way of using madder. 
It is preferred for dark, heavy colors where the cloth is much 
covered, The soaping operation is omitted, and the colors 
are not as fast as those dved with madder. Carbonate of 
lime, whiting, is added to the dye-beck, to neutralize the free 
acid in the garancine. Artificial alizarine is now extensive- 
ly manufactured from anthracene, a hydrocarbon obtained 
from coal-tar. It has entirely displaced the various prepara- 
tions of the madder root, both in the dye-beck and in topical 
printing. (See ALIZARINE.) Padded styles are specially 
adapted to mineral colors. Sometimes padding is resorted 
to for the production of a ground of a uniform tint, the fig- 
ures to be subsequently applied by topical printing. In this 
ease the cloth is first passed through a mordant, then dried, 
and passed through the dye. To produce a pale-blue ground 
the cloth is first passed through a weak iron solution, then 
dried, passed through chalk suspended in water to fix the iron, 
then through ferroevanide of potassa to produce Prussian 
blue. To produce a design in chrome yellow the cloth is 
printed with a thickened solution of acetate of lead, dried, 
passed through a solution of carbonate of soda to fix the lead, 
and then through a solution of bichromate of potassa. А com- 
mon padded style is iron buff, produced by passing through 
an iron solution and fixing by an alkaline bath, Manganese 
bronzes were once a favorite style. They were prepared by 
padding with chloride of manganese, then through caustie 
soda, and finally through hypochloride of lime. A uniform 
brown ground was thus produced, By printing figures with 
pense RADIO of tin mixed with pigments or decoctions the 
own color was discharged, and colored patterns оп a 
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brown ground were produced. Topical printing has dis- 
placed to a considerable degree the old madder styles. The 
colors and the mordant or fixing agent being applied to the 
oth together, the operations of dunging and dyeing are ren- 
dered unnecessary, and a much greater variety of colors and 
shales can be employed; and as the colors do not come in 
entact with the whites, there is a great economy of ma- 
terials, Woolen fabrics and de laines are always printed in 
this manner, as they are not well adapted for mordanting 
and dyeing in the madder style, owing to the affinity which 
we] possesses for most coloring-matters, Senam colors are 
prelueed by printing upon the cloth alizarine colors and 
dvewoed extracts, mixed with the mordants, to fix them and 
to produce the desired tints, and properly thickened, On 
tesing the dried cloth to steam, an intimate union of the 
елет, mordant, and fiber is effected. Such goods are very 
илан and permanent to light. and withstand hot soap- 
ciation, Which barely alters the shades, For steam reds, 
&lzrine and various dvewood extracts, especially Brazil- 
warl, are employed. For reds and pinks, alizarine ix mixed, 
nthe form of paste. with solutions of acetate of alumina, 
aetate of. Hine, oxalate of tin, and а thickening composed 
ef wheat starch, acetic acid, gum tragacanth, and olive oil 
trel to a paste with water. For purples, pyrolignite of 
өп ts used in place of acetate of alumina: for heliotrope, 
setate of chromium replaces the alumina; for an orange, 
nsrealizzarine is used, and the print-color prepared. other- 
ue ga fora red with alizarine: for a yellow, alizarine vel- 
lew fixed with alumina, or a decoction of Persian berries 
Woh aiumina and tin as mordant, or a decoction of quercit- 
ru bark with alumina as mordant.  Alizarine blue with 
"tate of chromium gives a fine blue: alizarine green with 
> sune Mordant. a beautiful gray-green: gallocvanine and 
chrome. а fast violet; naphthazarine and chrome, a handsome 
any. aud mixtures of these an infinite variety of shades. 
Lo wood and its preparations, fixed with acetate of chrome, 
гуе blacks: for chocolate, catechu, extracts of logwood, 
Persian berries, and acetates of chrome und alumina vive а 
seul steam color, Antline black is a topical style, whieh 
bas ahnost entirely displaced logwood and other blacks for 
Pain kinds of styles. It is produced by printing a thick- 
inl mixture of aniline salt with a powerful oxidizing 
arnt, such as chlorate of potassa, with chloride of am- 
mentine sulphate of copper, ete. The color is developed 
iv ageing or a short steaming, and the goods are finally 
pub through a weak solution of carbonate of soda. 
Waen applied to large surfaces this black injures the 
sength of the fabric: its use is consequently restricted) to 
lizat patterns showing a large proportion of white: for 
geals with a small proportion of white and consequently а 
heavy black the print-color has a different composition, the 
ип; etal acid of the aniline salt being neutralized by an ad- 
hen of ferrocvanide of potassium or sodium. This black 
ls also spec ally adapted for use with other topical styles, 
F is practically indelible. By substituting naphthylamine 
fur the aniline salt the beautiful naphthylamine Violet is 
produced. 
Aniline Shyles.—While the different aniline colors are 
more especially adapted to wool and silk dyeing and print- 
they are nevertheless employed to a large extent in 
aller printing, either in the ел or by topical appli- 
чөп ах steam Colors, In the former case the cloth is 
peated with (1) albumen, cascine, gluten, or chloride of 
ne followed by a nutgall decoction to produce insoluble 
Tavuates, and then passed through an acid solution of the 
апе color; or the cloth is mordanted with either of the 
above-mentioned substances, the nutgall decoction printed 
бл. arid then passed through the acidulated color, Single 
Thats are thus produced, "For use as topical colors, to be 
heal by steam, the aniline colors are mixed with albumen, 
ziuten wither putrid or dissolved in soda-lve, weak acid, 
ep saccharate of lime), easeine in lve or weak acid, glue, 
Hate of mlae, tannie acid, oleo-sulphurie acid. shellae 
ip borax. arsentous acid in glyeerine (method of Alfred 
Гата or with a solution of arsenite of alumina in acetate 
ef alumina, The last process, devised by Perkin and 
Мей ай, Is more extensively employed than апу othe | 
eMeepr perhaps that with tannin. Of course in topical 
ртом апу desired number of aniline colors may be used 
same time, Pigment printing involves the applica- 
aon of the pigments used in painting to the surface of the 
seth by means of some cementing agent. Caoutchouc 
змок in naphtha was first employed with excellent re- 
suits, but the danger of fire attending the use of naphtha 
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has caused the substitution of albumen, caseine, or. gluten 
for the caoutchouc, The pigments generally used are ultra- 
marine, chrome yellow and orange, Guignet. green, and 
lampblack for drabs. Metallie precipitates, us tin precipi- 
tated by zine, are sometimes printed on cloth, 

Indigo Styles —lndigo is in some respects a very peculiar 
dye: it is insoluble in its ordinary blue form, СНМ, 
but is changed by reducing agents, such as grape-sugar ir: 
soda-lve, or protoxide of iron, produced by the action of 
lime on copperas, to colorless, soluble, hydrosenized indigo, 
Ciel Na204.. By passing the cloth through such at solution, 
and exposing it to the air, the indigo is oxidized. and be- 
comes blue again, being fixed as an insoluble pigment in the 
fabrice, By repeating the treatment any desired shade is ob- 
tained, By the use of reserve pastes or discharges, with 
topical printing, white or colored figures on a blue ground 
are produced, [еле blue is a name given to a style of cali- 
coes Which were prepared by printing on by hand. with a 
piece of wood called a pencil. the colorless reduced indigo, 
On oxidizing it produced figures in fast blue. The China 
bine or pottery style (so called from fs resemblance to old 
China) was once very popular, but, owing to its cost aud 
the case of imitating it with Prussian blue, is now almost 
obsolete, The blue indigo was printed on the cloth, form- 
ing blue figures on a white ground. To render the color 
fast the indigo was worked into the cloth by treating it 
alternately with lime and Copperas, Resist styles involve 
the use of a resist or reserve which protects the cloth in 
mordanting, dyeing, padding or covering, so that the mor- 
dant or color does not adhere, Some resists act mechani- 

‘ally, as clay, fat, oil, resin, wax, and sulphate of lead. 
Others act. chemie ‘ally, as citric, tartaric, or oxalic acid. or 
bisulphate of potassa, which are printed on cloth mordant- 
ed with alumina or iron to remove them and prevent the 
fixing of the color, Sulphate of zine, sulphate and acetate 
of copper. and chloride of mereury are special resists used 
in indigo styles, While resist, for evliinder printing, con- 
sists of a mixture of acetate or sulphate of copper thick- 
ened with gum or dextrine.. [t is printed on the white cloth 
and allowed to dry. When the cloth is handled in the indi- 
go vat containing the soluble colorless indigo it is dyed a 
uniform blue, the insoluble indigo being precipitated as 
insoluble blue pigment in the fibers, except where the resist 
has been applied. Here the copper salt having been changed 
to oxide of copper by the alkali of the vat. the colorless in- 
digo is oxidized by the oxide of copper (which becomes sub- 
oxide), aud deposited on the surface, On subsequently 
passing the dyed goods through dilute sulphurie acid, the 
sub-oxide of copper is dissolved and the indigo detached, 
leaving white figures on a blue ground. Often the resist is 
mixed so as to contain а mordant for some other color; 
thus the resist applied to cloth to be dyed in the indigo vat 
may contain an iron or alumina mordant: so that after the 
ground with the white figures is produced, the white be- 
comes colored red, ү le, or black in the dve-beck with 
madder, woods, or ale This style is sometimes called 
lapis, from a remote resemblance to lapis lazuli. 

Discharge Sl yle.— After cloth has been uniformly dyed of 
one color, agents called discharges are sometimes employed 
to remove the color and produce a white pattern, or by add- 
ing to the discharge certain agents the original color is not 
only removed, but another color takes its place. By. print- 
ing a mixture of tartarie acid with pipe-clay and gum on a 
piece of cloth dyed red or purple with madder or woad, 
or blue with indigo, and passing it through weak hypo- 
chlorite of lime, the js will be discharged, leaving a 
white pattern, Were a salt of lead added to the mixture, 
it would be fixed by le hypochlorite of hme, and on sub- 
sequently passing the cloth through bichromate of potassa, 
would develop chrome yellow in place of the whites, A 
modification of this style is the well-known bandanna style 
for handkerchiefs. Several folds of eloth dyed Turkey red 
with madder are placed bet ween perforated lead plates. and 
firmly squeezed together in a einai press. X solution 
of chlorine is forced through the perforations, destroying 
the color, This is followed by water, and on removing the 
cloth from the press it is found to present white figures on 
a red ground, [шо is oxidized to soluble isatine Сос 

Na, Hao): which is removed by washing, by the action of 
chromic acid (applied in the form of bichromate of potash), 
or by a mixture of potash and ferricvanide of potassium. 
Reducing agents are also employed as dischargers, especially 
the protochloride of tin, or (n salte When this compound 
comes in contact with oxide of iron, a soluble protechloride 
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-of iron is formed, which is readily removed by washing, 
while at the same time the sesquioxide of tin (SnO,SnQz) 18 
fixed upon the cloth, and is ready to fix red or yellow dyes 
on the spots treated. ы 

Combination Styles.—By combining two or more of the 

-above styles the greatest variety of result may be obtained. 
Some of the finest French and English eretonnes exhibit the 
most elaborate designs and most pure and brilliant colors, 
-and are really works of art. For further details, see Ure's 
Dictionary of Arts, Science, and Manufactures ; Muspratt's 
Dictionary, especially the last German edition ; Schützen- 
berger's Traité des Matières Colorantes, especially the Ger- 
man edition; O'Neill's Dictionary of Dyeing and Calico- 
printing; and Krieg's Theorie und Practische Anwendun 
von Anilin in der Fürberei und Druckerei; the annual vol- 
umes of Wagner's Jahresbericht über die Fortschritte der 
Chemischen Technologie. The following periodicals are 
poene devoted to dyeing and calico-printing: Moni- 
teur de la Teinture; Bulletin de la Société Industrielle 
de Mulhouse; Reimann’s Züárberzeitung ; Die Muster- 
zeitung für Fürberei, Druckerei, etc. See also MoussE- 
LINE DE LAINE and SILK-PRINTING. 

Revised by J. S. LupLAM. 


Calicut, or Kalikat: a seaport-town of British India; 
presidency of Madras; on the Indian Ocean; 102 miles 
S. W. of Seringapatam, and about 570 miles S. S. Е. of 
Bombay; lat. 11° 15 N., lon. 75° 46’ E. (see map of South 
India, ref. 6-D). It was the first place in India visited by 
Vasco da Gama, who arrived here in May, 1498. It was 
then a populous and important city, and it continued to be 
for nearly two centuries a flourishing emporium. Its pros- 
perity then declined, but has more recently revived; the 
anchorage is a roadstead. This town gave name to calico 
through the Portuguese. Pop, (1891) 65,7 


Califor’nia: the largest of the Pacific States ; extendin 
from 32^ 28' to 42^ N. lat., and from 114° 30' to 124° 45' W. 
lon. It is bounded 
N. by Oregon, Е. 
by Nevada and 
Arizona, 5. by 
Lower California, 
and W.by the Pa- 
cific. It has а 
coast-line of more 
than 700 miles, 
апа an average 
breadth of 200 
miles. Area by 
the eleventh cen- 
sus (1890) 158,360 
sq. miles, or 101,- 
350,400 acres, 
nearly equal to 
New England, 
New York, and 
Pennsylvania. 

California, by 
-census of 1890, ranked twenty-second among the States in 

pulation, twelfth in value of agricultural products, first 
in vine culture, and high in the second rank in value of 
manufactures, 
Topography : Mountains, Lakes, and Rivers.—The to- 
pography consists of two mountain-ranges more than 100 
miles apart, running from N. W. to S. E. through the whole 
length of the State, and with a broad valley, mostly fertile, 
lying between. These mountain-ranges are of varying 
width, sometimes consisting of three, two, or a single chain, 
-and with spurs and outliers extending at some points nearly 
from one to the other. The name of the W. range is the 
“Coast Range—not always appropriate—and its branches 
һауе many local names; the best оно of these is the San 
Diablo range, 150 miles long by 50 broad; between this and 
the coast are lower ranges, as the Palo Serito, Santa Lucia, 
San Rafael, and Santa Inez mountains. In Southern Cali- 
fornia this Coast Range spreads out in a confused mass of 
mountains extending across the State—the San Bernardino, 
San Jacinto, and other chains. The great Е. range is the 
Sierra Nevada or Snowy Mountains, forming а boundary 
between California and Nevada for a part of the distance, 
but about the thirty-eighth parallel turning due S. and di- 
viding into three parallel chains, and further S. uniting with 
the Coast Range in masses of mountains and hills in a wild, 
-rugged, and desert region. There are many lofty peaks in 
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both ranges, though the highest are in the Sierra Nevada— 
Shasta, Spanish Peak, Mts. Dana, Lyell, Brewer, Tyndall, 
Whitney, Lassen’s Butte, Pyramid Peak, and others. Some 
of these have been, and horapa still are, volcanoes. What 
is known as the California Valley, about 400 miles long 
and from 40 to 100 miles in width, lies between these moun- 
tain-ranges. There are also other large valleys, rich and 
fertile, as well as some which are waterless, barren, and 
deadly in their mephitic vapors. The most picturesque and 
remarkable of the valleys of California are the Yosemite 
(see YOSEMITE) and the Tuolumne Valley, which much resem- 
bles it. East of the Sierra is a series of lakes extending 
nearly the whole length of the State—Klamath, Goose, 
Honey, Owens, and others, some of them being alkaline, 
others salt, others dry most of the year, and Tahoe, one 
of the deepest, sweetest, purest, and most elevated lakes 
on the continent. In the S. E. and S. S. E. there are 
deep depressions (former lakes) like the Death Valley, 400 
feet below the sea, and the bed of an ancient estuary, 600 
feet below. In the California Valley are several important 
lakes, of which Clear, Tulare, and Kern are the largest. 
There is only one navigable river which discharges its waters 
directly into the ocean, the Salinas, at the Bay of Monterey ; 
other mountain-torrents of moderate length, not navigable, 
are numerous, Two important navigable rivers—the San 
Joaquin from the S. E. and the Sacramento from the 
N. E.—as well as several smaller navigable streams, flow 
into the San Pablo, Suisun, and San Francisco Bays. Tu- 
lare Lake receives King, Kern, White, and Tule rivers. 
The harbors of California are San Francisco (the best on the 
Pacific coast), San Diego, San Pedro, San Luis Obispo, Mon- 
{егеу Bay, etc. There are numerous islands near the coast, 
some of them inhabited and cultivated. 

Minerals.—Gold and silver have been found in paving 

uantities in many — gold риге, in scales, fine 
dust, nuggets, crystals, and combined with copper, silver, 
lead, zinc, cinnabar, arsenic, iron, sulphur, tellurium, iridos- 
mine, ete. ; silver native, in combination with lead, copper, 
sulphur, iron, ete.; copper native and in many forms; 
quicksilver abundantly as cinnabar, and occasionally na- 
tive; platinum and tin not in large quantity; lead and iron 
almost everywhere; arsenic, tellurium, graphite, borax, salt, 
soda in several forms; sulphur, gypsum, barytes, antimony, 
ocher, alabaster, fluor-spar, corundum, and cobalt; dia- 
monds, tourmalines, zircon, garnets, chrysolites, ete. ; coal 
of fair quality, petroleum, and bitumen. The gold-mining 
is of three kinds—common placer-mining, now nearly aban- 
doned ; hvdraulie mining, which is placer-mining on a large 
scale; and mining in quartz veins or lodes. The silver is 
mined only in veins; copper may be found native, but is 
generally an ore and in veins or lodes. 

Irrigation.—' The great Merced, Kern County, Fresno, and 
Tulare irrigation canals, which have cost $5,000,000, irrigate 
1,000,000 acres of fertile land and furnish water-power, re- 
ceiving an inexhaustible supply of water from the Kern, 
King, and Merced rivers, Other areas irrigated are in the 
Mohave and Colorado valleys of San Bernardino County, 
and Lassen and Butte Counties of the N. W., In these 
canals $30,000,000 are estimated to have been already ex- 
pended, and the system is widely extended every year ; about 
one-tenth part. is done by artesian wells of an average depth 
of less than 300 feet. 

Soil and Vegetation.—Most of the arable lands of Cali- 
fornia have a rich deep soil of wonderful fertility. Some of 
it requires to be quiokensd into activity by irrigation, but 
is then astonishingly productive. There are 48 genera and 
105 species of forest-trees already known in California, 
mostly not only indigenous, but peculiar to the Pacific slope. 
Forty species are evergreens, including the two sequoias or 
giant redwoods (see SEQUOIA), the ng? and 15 other species 
of pine, 6 species of true fir, 12 of oak, white cedar, 4 species 
of cypress, manzanita, wild nutmeg, California laurel, chin- 
capin, maples, ete. There аге many valuable shrubs and 
small fruits, only one native grape, but all the European 
and Eastern species and varieties dourish well, and California 
is already the vineyard of America. There are many nutri- 
tious grasses, but with few exceptions there is no sod, nor 
grass fit for hay. Alfalfa, wild oats, Hungarian —— апа 
millet are much used for feeding cattle. The flowers of 
California are abundant, fragrant, and beautiful. 

Animals.—There are 115 species of mammals in Califor- 
nia, 27 of which are carnivorous; they include the grizzly, 
black, and brown bear, raccoon, badger, 2 or 3 species of 
skunk, the wolverine, fisher, American sable or marten, 
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mink, weasel, California otter and sea-otter, cougar, jaguar, 
2 species of lynx, raccoon-fox or mountain-cat, gray wolf, 
coyote, 5 species of fox, З or 4 of sea-lion, 2 of seal, and the 
sea-elephant. There are 2 of moles, 2 of shrews, 16 species 
of bats, 50 species of rodents, some of them (the squirrels) 
specially destructive to grain; of ruminants, the elk, 3 spe- 
cies of deer, the American antelope, and bighorn; of ceta- 
сең. 11 species. There are 350 species of birds native to 
California, including a great variety of each family, order, 
and tribe. There are many reptiles, but no saurians, and 
only one poisonous serpent, the rattlesnake, of which, how- 
ever, there are 5 species. The fish are of 240 species, of 
which 185 are edible; 60 mollusks and 8 crustaceans. 

Climate.—Prof. E. W. Hilgard classified the climate as 
follows: 1. Bay and coast climate: characteristics, small 
range of thermometer, extremes only 53° apart, means of 
summer and winter only 6° apart; no intense heat; frosts 
very rare ; fogs from the sea in the afternoons of summer; 
rainfall averages 2773 inches, of which about 25 are between 
December and May. 2. Climate of the great interior val- 
ley : characteristics, average winter temperature lower than 
the coast, though minimum temperature about the same; 
frosts rare; summer heat very high—above 100° F. many 
davs of the season; nights warm, but the dry air is less op- 
pressive than a moist one; extreme annual range, 76° ; mean 
range, 23:6 ^; rainfall for year, 21:50 inches, of which 19:80 
is between December and May. 3. Climate of the slope of 
the Sierra Nevada: characteristics, considerable snowfall 
and much rain; cool summers, summer thunder-storms; 
winters often severe ; mean winter temperature, 43:5" ; mean 
suminer temperature, 57:9? ; mean range, 14°; rainfall, 57:24 
inches, But, aside from these, there are many local cli- 
mates. Even in Southern California, on the coast, the heat 
i: not sd great. as in the interior valley, and the climate of 
Los Angeles, San Diego, and Santa Barbara is desirable for 
consumptive invalids. 

Agricultural. Products.—The following summary from 
the census reports of 1880 and 1890 shows the extent of 
farm operations in the State: 








Total number of farms........ 85,934 59.894 47:9 
Total acreage of farms........ 16,593,742 21,427,293 29:1 
Value of farms, including 

buildings and fences ........ $202,051,282 | $697,110,030 166: 0 
= * Increase. 


The following table shows the acreage, yield, and value 
of the principal crops in the calendar year 1893: 





CROPS. | Acreage. Yield, Value. 

Cori O 71.775 | 2.275.268 bush. | $1,137,634 
ИИК 2.020.490 | 34859517 ~ 18 471 834 
ORS AS 59.011 1,504,781 “~ 571,817 
О ое ыы: 28,800 504.000‘ 302: 400 
Barley.. 760.716 | 17.116.110 “ 7,188,766 
Potatoes. cs.) R 3703 | 3571448 “ 1.785.744 
На 1,681,921 | 2.842.446 tons. | — 22,370,050 

J 5,259,916 |................ $51,828,245 


California is admirably adapted as regards both soil and 
climate for the cultivation of the grape. In 1890 200,000 
acres were covered with grape-vines, the product in that 
year being 274,311 tons of grapes, 14,626,000 gal. of wine, 
and 1.372.195 boxes (20 lb. each) of raisins. Oranges, lem- 
ons, peaches, apricots, pears, plums, ete., superior in size 
and beauty, though not in flavor, to the fruits of the East- 
ern mum are shipped in large quantities to all parts of 
the U. 5. 

Manufactures.—The census returns of 1890 showed that 
7.423 manufacturing establishments reported. These had а 
combined capital of $146,797,102, employed 83,642 persons, 
paid $51,538,780 for wages and $120,241,025 for materials, 
and had products valued at $213,404,096. The products 
include mining and agricultural machinery, lumber for 
building purposes and ornamental woods, tanning and dress- 
ing of leather and leather manufactures, woolen goods, flour- 
ing-mills, silk fiber and fabrics, the production of wine and 
brandy, refined sugar, sirup, and eandies (from Sandwich 
islands sugar): grain-bags, dynamite, giant-powder, and 
chemicals for mining purposes. 

Mineral Productions.—The production of gold in 1891 
was estimated at 609,525 oz., value $12,600,000: silver, 
130,000 oz., value $969,697; quicksilver, 22,904 flasks, value 
$1.056.3346 ; copper, 3,397,405 1b.; metallic tin, 125,289 lb. ; 


11 
bituminous coal, 93,301 tons, value $204,909; petroleum, 
323,600 bbl. (of 42 gal. each); granite, value $1,300,000 ; 


sandstone, value $100,000; limestone, value $400,000; and 
marble, value $100,000, In 1893 the produet of gold was 
estimated at $13,000,000; borax, $1,000,000; petroleum and 
bituminous — $1,000,000; mineral waters, $250,000; 
and salt, $100,000. The production of gold between 1848 
and Jan. 1, 1894, was estimated at $1,246,404,000 in value. 

Fisheries.— According to census of 1890 there were 5,338 
persons employed in the fisheries of California, $2,084,210 
invested as D and the product valued at $4,463,369. 
The whale and seal products were valued at $2,490,978; 
canned salmon at $464,232. The herring-fishery was next 
in value to the salmon of river and sea-fish, but the ovster- 
trade exceeded both, and its products came to $509,175. 

Ratlways.—The number of miles of railway operated in 
1891 was 4,336; in 1893, 4,490. 

Finances.—The assessed valuation of taxable property in 
1893 was, real estate, $757,980,207: improvements, $242,- 
388,103 ; — $173,853,273 ; railway, $42,478,640; total, 
$1,216,700,283. On Feb. 1, 1894, the total funded debt was 
$2,282,500, unfunded, none. The State held in trust its own 
bonds for $1,526,500 for the school fund, and for $751,000 
for the State university fund. 

Banking.—On Jan. 1, 1894, there were 35 national banks, 
with combined capital of $8,125,000, surplus and profits 
of $3,517,739, and individual deposits of $12,421.405; 175 
State banks, with combined capital of $44.975,692, surplus 
and profits of $18,080,239, and individual deposits of $49,- 
589,989 ; and 60 savings-banks, with an aggregate of 176,383 
— $5,207,488 in surplus and profits, апа $128,448,- 
726 in individual deposits. The State banks included five 
foreign agencies, which held local deposits of $6,955,933. 

Commerce and Navigation,.—The number of American 
and foreign vessels which entered and cleared at San Fran- 
cisco and other ports in the year ending with June, 1891, 
was 2,136, and the tonnage 2,431,758 tons. Тһе number of 
registered, enrolled, and licensed vessels of those ports in 
the year 1892 was 952, and their tonnage 316,872. The value 
of the imports from foreign countries into California in 1891 
was $51,481,365 ; of domestic exports, $39,632,314; of forei 
exports, $931,281; whole exports and imports, $92,044,960. 
The interstate and internal commerce of the State by rail- 
ways and steamers is still greater, though exact figures can 
not be given. Lines of ocean-steamers ply to Alaska, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and the Mexican coast, р паша. Chili, Hon- 
olulu, China, and Japan. 

Churches.—The census of 1890 gave the following statis- 
tics of the principal religious bodies: 





Value of 
Organiza-| Churches 
DENOMINATIONS, tlons. | and halls. Members. church 

property. 
Roman Catholic.................. 249 243 | 156,846 | $2,627,950 
Methodist Episcopal........ ..... 337 351 25,527 | 9.058.371 
Presb. in the U. 8. of America.... 213 199 16,236 | 1,696,725 
Congregational................... 182 181 11,907 | 1,014,975 
Baptist араа | 168 169 11,204 744,360 
Protestant Episcopal............. 103 96 9,221 | 1,019,695 
Methodist Episcopal South....... | 175 182 7.497 446,010 
Disciples of Christ................ 89 89 7,433 201.250 
Jews, Reformed.................. 8 8 8,835 303,000 
Jews, Orthodox................... 7 9,844 93,000 
Unitarian......................... 16 18 9,819 866,040 





Schools.—In the school year ending June 30, 1892, there 
were reported 293,897 children of school age, of whom 213,- 
859 were attending public schools, and 21,001 attendin 
private schools. There were 3,025 school districts, 62 hig 
schools, 1,880 grammar schools, 2,718 primary schools. 8.232 
public-school buildings, 1,222 male teachers, 4,669 female 
teachers, and 594,251 volumes in the district-school libra- 
ries, The total public-school revenue was $6,322,965, and 
the expenditures were $5,351,891, including $3,874,346 paid 
for teachers’ salaries. The total value of public-school prop- 
erty was $15,193,996, of which $14.200,778 were invested in 
sites, buildings, and furniture. There are also the LELAND 
STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY (q. 0); the UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA (9. v.); 9 normal schools and 4 normal depart- 
ments: 13 other colleges, some of them having business 
or professional courses attached to them ; 7 of these admit 
women as students, and there are many seminaries of high 
grade for women alone. There is also a school of engineer- 
ing, 5 commercial and business colleges, 4 theological 
schools, one school of law and 3 of medicine. and a scientific 
institution of high character, the San Francisco Academy 
of Sciences, 
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Post-offices and Pertudieals.—On Jan. 1, 1894, there were 
1.494 post-oflices, of which 101 were presidential (5 first- 
class, 22 second-class, 74 third-class) and 1,303 fourth-class. 
with 567 money-order offices, 10 money- -order stations, and 
16 postal-note offices. Of newspapers and periodicals there 
were 98 daily, Û semi-weekly, 448 weekly, 4 seimi-monthly, 
and 86 monthly; total, 637. 

Population.—The population of California was (1850) 92, 
597: (1860) 370,094; (1870) 560.247, excluding tribal Tad: 
(1880) exclusive of tribal Indians, 864.694; (1890) 1,208,130 
(white 1.111.558, colored 11.437, besides including 71.066 
Chinese, 1,224 Japanese. and 12,355 Indians). ‘There were 
5,020 tribal Indians in 1890. The foreign population in the 
same year numbered 366,309, of whom 65,129 were German, 
63.134 Irish, 46.662 from Great Britain, 26.028 Canadians, 
22.989 Scandinavians, 10495 Italians, 11.8535 French, 9,859 
Portuguese, 7,164 Mexicans, and 674 Hawaiians, 

The principal towns are San Francisco, the largest city, 
pop. 298.997; Los Angeles, 50,305 ; Oakland, 48,682 ; Sacra- 
mento, capital, 26,346 ; San José. 18.060 : San Diego, 16.159; 
Stockton, 14,424: Alameda, 11,165; Fresno, 10,818 ; Vallejo, 












































0,343; Santa Barbara, 0,864. 

COUNTIES * Ref. | Per Pop. COUNTY-TOWNS. | PoP- 

xd i | 1550, 1590, li 1590 
Alameda ........ 7-O | 62.976 | — 93.64 - Oakland... . . . . . .. 45.682 
Alpine........... 6- E 530 607 | Markleeville...... 149 
Amador......... 6-D | 11,341 - 10.320 | JaCkKSUN........... o m 
Butte ............ 5-C | 185.221 | 12.830. | Oroville........... 1.58 
Cnlaveras........ T-D| SOH | 8.882 San Andreas...... 462 
Colusa........... 5-B| 13.114 14.640 | Colusa · . . . . ....... 0 1286 
Contra Costa....| 1-C | 12,525 13.515 | Martinez.......... 1,600 
Del Norte........ 2-B| A25 2.502 | Crescent City . . . . 907 
El Dorado....... 6-D | 10.693 | 0.22 ' Placerville........ 1.690 
Fresno........... 8-D 9.478 | 32,026 , FruSnhO.. . . . . . . . . ... 10.81% 
f Glenn.......... DBs sem uestis Willow. . . . . . . . . .. 1.176 
Humboldt ....... 1-4] 15.51 23.469 ! Eureka ........... 4.858 
TING rate ae hes 1 OG] 2928 | 3.544 | Independence..... “Ге 
Wer, vu ee es 10-Е 5,001 9.808 ı Bakerstield ....... 2,62 
* Kings .......... РО vues ' Hanford .......... 942 
LARC ee cea 6-В| 6.596 7.101 | Lakeport.......... 991 
Lassen........... í 3D 3.540 4.239 ; Susunville......... кез 
Los Angeles..... 1-85. 33.380 ! 101,454 | Los Angeles....... 50.305 
+Madera......... B-DA ИО ЕУ Madera ........... 950 
Marin............ 7-8 | 11.924 13.0572 | San Hafael........ 3,290 
Mariposa ........ vC EJ 4.3380 3.487 | Mariposa.......... 366 
Mendocino....... 5-A | 12.800 | 17.613 ; Ukiah............. 1,627 
Merced .... ..... S-D| 5.656 | 8.085 | Merced............ | 2,009 
Modoe........... 3D 4.390 4.986 . Alturas . . . . . . . . .. S vhs 
Mono........... T- 7.499 2.42 — Bridgeport........ а ое 
Monterey........ 9-C | 11,305. 18.637 | Salinas............ ^ 2.339 
Хара............ G-B | 13,235 16.411 | Хара.............. ‚ 4.395 
Nevada.......... 6-D N23 17.309 Nevada City ...... 2.524 
Огапке.......... 12-F | ...... 13.589 | Santa Ana........ | 3.628 
Placer........... 6-D | 14.2382 | 15.101 | Auburn........... | 1.595 
Plumas.......... 4-D| 6.180 4,933 | Quiney............ | 546 
t Riverside.......) 1-H | ...... ИЙ, машык Riverside ......... 4,083 
Sacramento ..... 6 € | 34.300 40.339 : Sacramento..... .. 20.390 
San Benito.......| C| 5594 6.412 , Hollister.......... | LZH 
Sau Bernardino,.| 11-H 7.786 25.407 | San Bernardino... 4.012 
San Diego....... 13. H 8. 618 BAST | San Diego......... , 16,159 
San Francisco, . | 7-В | 233.950 298.997 | San Francisco .... 208,007 
San Joaquin..... 7-С. 24.340 258.020 | Stockton.......... 14.424 
San Luis Obispo.| 10-D | 9.142 16.072 San Luis Obispo. | 2,995 
San Mateo....... T- 8,669 10.097 | Redwood City..... 1.573 
Santa Barbara...; 11-D 9.513 15.751 ‚ Santa Barbara... | 5.654 
Santa Clara...... 8-C | 35.039 48.005 ' San JuSC.......... | 18,000 
Santa Cruz...... S-B, 12.802 | 19.270 | Santa Cruz...... eq OUO 
Shasta........... 3-C Y 402 13.133 | Redding .......... 1.821 
Sierra. . . . ........ 5-D 06.024 DOSI ° Downieville....... — 
Siskivou......... 2-0 8,6010 12.103. Yreka. ........... 1,100 
Solano........... 6-C | IS 405 20,046 | Fuirfield........ os DU 
SoNGIIIAMA. . . . . ..... 6.B 25.9260 32.721 Santa Rosa. wee] DAW 
Stanislaus ....... T D: R1 10.040 | Modesto........... 2,402 
Sutter... . . . . . . .. 5-С 5.159 5.4690 | Yuba City ........ ^02 
Tehama......... 4-C' 9.301 9.0916 Red Bluff......... 2.608 
У cake ges ecu 4-В |. 4.999 | 3.119 | Weaverville......| .... 
Tulare........... | 9-E | 11.281 24.574 — Visalia............ i 2,885 
Tuolumne T-E RR 6.082) Sonora............ | 1.441 
Ventura ......... П-Б 5053 10.07] | Ventura........... | 2.330 
ЛОКК КГС 6-C | 11.772 12.094 ! Woodland.......... 3.069 
TUGA ceo eser 5-р | 11,2 9.630 | Marysville........ | 3,901 
П КЕ) 
Totals ....... | Puce 861.604 1,208,130 | 





* Re ference for location of counties, see map of Califor nia. 
+ Organized since census of 1890. 


History.—Present State of California, discovered by J. К. 
Cabrillo, a Portuguese navigator in the Spanish service, 1n 
1542; he named Cape Mendoza, now C ape Mendocino, and 
the Farallones islands, In 1578 Sir Francis Drake discov- 
ered and landed at Drake's Bay and took possession of the 
country, calling it New Albion. It was again explored by 
the Spaniard S. Viscayno in 1602, but no attempt made at 
settlement till 1769, when the Franciscan Fathers planted a 
Mission at San Diego, and six others in the next seven years, 
the last—San Francisco—being established in 1776 as the 
Mission Dolores. Within fifty years they had founded 
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twenty-one of these missions, had accumulated enormous 
wealth in live stock, gold and silver, and buildings and 
lands, and had reduced more than 20,000 Indians to slaver у, 
treating them with the utmost cruelty; the Indians of the 
interior were left to themselves, With the downfall of the 
Spanish m in Mexico these missions waned, and were 
finally abolished and confiscated in 1945, Then came a 
great rush of immigrants from all quarters; In 1847 Com. 
stockton captured California, and drovethe Mexican forces 
oul of the country, There was some conflict of authority 
between Com. Stockton and Gen, 5, W. Kearny, but. it was 
soon settled and Col. R. B. Mason appointed Governor. In 
Oct. 1849, à. constitution was framed by a convention, and 
ratified by the people Nov. 13. 1549. After an angry debate 
in Congress over the slavery bearings of the Act, lasting 
[rom Dee. 22, 1849, the State was admitted to the Union 
Sept, 9. 18350, Gold was discovered in. Feb., 1848, on the 
estate of Gen, Sutter in Coloma, and there was an instant 
rush thither, till, four years later, there were 250,000 men in 
the State; many of them energetic, daring. reckless persons, 
capable of almost any crime, Gambling, intemperance, 
licentiousness, theft. and murder were rife. A vigilance 
committee of the best citizens was formed in 1851, and а 
few of the worst villains were tried and hanged, In 1855 the 
ruffians had regained their power, and seized. upon. the 
courts and ofliees; The vigilance committee was reorgan- 
ized and broke up the gang of villains, hanging four, driv- 
Ing one to suicide, and banishing about twenty. Since 
that time the State has been quiet and prosperous, though 
threatened with disorder in 1879 and 1880 on account of 
the Chinese, Jt bore an excellent record. in the civil war 
in its contribution of men and means. The Union and 
Central Pacifie R. Кх, were completed. in 1869, and now the 
State is further connected with the East by the Southern Pa- 
cific and branches, the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé, ete. 


GOVERNORS, 
Spanish Rule. 
Gaspar de Portala........ 1767-71 | José J. de Arrillaga...... 1792-94 
Felipe de Barri........... 1771-14 / Diego de Borica . 1:94 1500 
Felipe de NeVe........... 1774. 82 Jose J. de Arrillaga eos, INO 14 
Pedro Fajés.............. 1183 00 | José Arguello.. .......... 1814-15 
José Antonio Roman..... 1700-92 | Pablo Vicente de Sola.... 1815-232 
Mexican Rule. 
Pablo Vicente de Sola............. КӨ .... ISR- 
lins AM EEWCI S tias Ace E BOE ESR EUR EU EH EE 1823-25 
José Maria de КеһеайфЧа....................... June, 1825-Jan., 1831 
Manuel Vietorio .... . .... ................ ....... Jan., IS3l-Jan., 1832 
Iro PICO sus etch n iran ea A Jan. 1832-Jan., 1833 
JOSE EIKUBEOR шан Дек Jan., 1833-Aug., 1535 
M M e Lu" Aug., 1535-Jan., 1836 
Nicolas (иїегге2.......................... eg Jan., 1КЗ6- Apr., 1836 
Mariana Chieosc cess ee eee ele oid Ri eo a e cR e Apr., 1836-A gr. , 1836 
Nicolas GUuulerrveds ... .. .. ....................... Aug, IS36-Nov., 1836 
Juan Bs Alvaracdo . . . . . . . . . .. ........... .. ....... Nov., 1836 Dee., 1842 
Manuel Micheltorena ... . . . . . . . . . . ... . . ........ Dee., 1512- Feli., 1845 
Pio Рісо...... xa К Feb., 15415-July, 146 
U. S. Military and Territorial Rule. 
Com. John D. бйомМ......................... July 7, 1846- Aug. 7, 1846 
Com. Robert F. Stockton... . . . . . . . . ........ Aug. 17, 1546-Jan., 1547 
Col. John С. Fremont... o . . . . . . . . . ..... Jan., I847- Mar. 1, 1547 
Gen, Stephen W. Kearny. . . . . ............. Mar. 1, 1847-May 31, 1847 
Col. Richard B. Mason . . . . .... ....... . ..... May 31, 1847-Арг. 13, 1849 
Gen, Bennet Riley . . . . .. . .. .. ..... . .. ...... Apr. 13, 1549-Dec., 1549 
State Government. 
Peter IT. Burnett... Dec., 1810-51 | George C. Perkins........ 1879-83 
John MeDougall (acting). 1851 52 | George Stoneman........ 1883 H7 
John Bigler............... 1852-56 | Washington Bartlett..... 1887 
J. Neely Johnson......... 1856 58 | R. W. Waterman......... 1887-91 
John B. Weller........... 1858-00 | H. H. Markham.......... 7891-95 
Milton S. Latham ........ 1860 | James Н. Budd....... ‚... 1895- 
John б. Downey ......... 1860-62 
Leland Stanford.......... 1862 63 
Frederick F. Low ........ 15603-68 | 
Henry Н. Haight......... PROS 72, 
Newton Booth............ 1572 75 ! 
William Irwin............ 1875-19 | 


Revised by AINSWORTH К. SPoFFORD. 


California: city: on railroad: capital of Moniteau co., 
Mo. (for location of county, see map of. Missouri, ref. 4—68); 
150 miles W. of St. Louis. It is the geographical center of 
the State: has fine county buildings, 9 churches, graded 
schools, publie library. a woolen-mill, and 2 flouring-mills ; 
is surrounded by a rich agricultural district, which also 
abounds in lead and other minerals, Pop. (INNO) 1,427; 
(1890) 1,713. EDITOR oF “ DEMOCRAT. 
California: borough: Washington co. Pa. (for location 
of county, see map of Pennsylvania, ref. 5- A) : on Pa. К. К. 
and on Monongahela river: hasa normal school, coal mines, 
ete, Pop. (1980) 1,009 ; (1890) 1.024. 


CALIFORNIA, GULF OF 


California. Gulf of. or Sea of Cortes (Sp. War Bermejo): 
an arm of the Pacifie Ocean; separates the peninsula. of 
Lower California from Sinaloa iid Sonora. It is about. 700 
wiles long, and 40 to 100 miles wide. 


California. Lower or Old: a long, narrow peninsula: a 
territory of Mexico: bounded N, E. by the Gulf of California 
and S. W. by the Pacific Ocean. It is about 750 miles long, 
and varies in width from 30 to 150 miles. Its most southern 
peint; Cape Lucas; is in lat, 227 52 N., from which it extends 
ша N. №. W. direction to lat, 82° 30 N. It is a mountain- 
vus arid region of volcanic formation, having a sparse popu- 
lation. Its pearl fisheries in the gulf and whale fisheries on 
the west. coast. have some value, Its other industries are 
silver-imining, salt from Carmen island, orchil from the in- 
tenor, and the wines of Eb Patronicio. Capital. La Paz. 
Tits peninsula was discovered by Grijalva in 1534. Arva, 
Эхлэх sq. miles. Pop. (1890) 31,167. 

California, University of: established by an act of the 
State Legislature approved Mar. 23, 1868. [t was an out- 
growth of the College of California, which was chartered in 
1855, and maintained on a non-sectarian basis. Prof. Henry 
Darant opened its preparatory school at Oakland, and thus 
became one of the earliest. pioneers of education in the State, 
In 1960 the college admitted its first class; and it graduated 
classes Vearly, 1864-69, Tt had no president. Rev. МОН, 
Мек (Dartmouth. 1845) was vice-president 1563-69. Find- 
ing the college fettered by its want of endowments. and wish- 
iuz to see a larger and stronger institution, the trustees in 
15657 offered all their property to the State. This included 
à new, unoceupied site of 160 acres at Berkeley, 2 miles N. 
ef Oakland and 9 miles from San Francisco, The State had 
accepted. the Congressional provision. for an agricultural 
A proposition to unite all interests in a university 
adeguate to the wants and worthy of the name of the State 
wasazreed fo. The first board of regents, appointed in 1868, 
Керт the eollewe in existence another year, In 1869 the uni- 
versity received its first Glass, and in 1%91 numbered 529 
students at Berkeley and 918 including the professional col- 
leges at San Francisco. A State tax supplements the in- 
come from its funds. 

The first president of the university, elected in 1870, was 
Henry Durant, LL. D... President Daniel C. Gilman resigned 
ш iS, and was succeeded. by John Le Conte, LL.D. In 
Іх W. T. Reid became president; he was succeeded. by 
Prof. E. S. Holden, now director of the Lick Observatory. 
Horace Davis, LL. D. was president. from 1888 to 1890, 
Prof. Martin Kellogg, acting president from 1890 to 1893, 
became president in March, 1803. 

Revised by Horace Davis, 

Calig’ula, CAIUS Cesar: Roman emperor; b. at Antium 
in 12 4. D. son of Germanicus, His mother was Agrippina, 
a zratidbdaushter of the Emperor Augustus, He succeeded 
tothe throne 37 A. Don the death of Tiberius, which he was 
sperte of hastening and against whose cruel jealousy he 
head guarded himself by habitual dissimulation. His reign 
was at first mild and popular, with an ostentation of gener- 
езу. squandering in one year the £5.625,000 accumulated 
bv Tiberius: but he soon showed himself a monster of eru- 
іту. banishing or murdering most of his kindred, making a 
paramour of his sister Drusilla, taxing, robbing, and execut- 
bio his subjects with capricious frequency, He built a bridge 
ef boats 3 miles long at Baia, and celebrated its opening by 
Throwing many of his guests into the sea, His horse he in- 
vest] with the priesthood and a consulship, and his palace 
he filed with prostitutes, whose embraces he had hawked 
Hper the streets. He expressed a wish that all the Roman 
көре Had but one head, that he might decapitate them at 
ene blow. He ordered. that sacrifices should be offered. to 
hiunself asa god, On Jan. 24, 41 A. D. he was assassinated 
In Borne by conspirators, four months after his return from 
a plandering expedition into Gaul. 


Ca’liph [from Arab, khalifah, successor]: the * com- 


есше, 


manter of the faithful.” the spiritual and temporal head of: 


eymtesiox Mohammedanism—so called as being the " succes- 
of Mohammed. The ealiphs are usually classed ах fol- 

(1) The four * Arabian caliphs“ of Medina, A. р, 622- 
6601: 0h the fourteen ® Omimyiades " of Damascus, 661-750 ; 
(3. the thirty-seven “ Abbasides " of Bagdad, 750-1258; be- 
eie. these there were rival ealiphates; (H in Egypt the 
* Fatimites; "7 fourteen in number, 909-1171 : and (5) in Cor- 
пеха. 1209-1031. there were twenty-two successive caliphs 
nmn tardes) who had authority in Spain and Northwest 
Africa. The caliphate of Persia, representing the Shiite, or 


soer t 


lowes: 
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protestant, wing of Mohammedanism, dates from 1502: the 
caliphate of the Sultan of Turkey dates from 1517. Besides 
these caliphates there were, between the ninth and thirteenth 
centuries, thirteen Mohammedan dynasties—elght in Central 
Asia, three in Western Asia, and two in Africa. 

Calisaya, Calisaya Bark : See CINCHONA. 

Calispel Indians: See SALISHAN INDIANS. 

Calisthenies: See CALLISTHENICS, 

Calix'tines: the name given toa party of the Hussites, 
because they insisted. on giving the cup (calyx) in the Bu- 
chgrist to all who were not guilty of mortal sins. They de- 
feated the Taborites (the other branch of the Hussites) in a 
battle at Lippau (1434). The Calixtines had been reconciled 
to the pope in 153. The term Calixtines has also been ap- 
plied to the adherents of G. Calixtus, a Lutheran Professor 
of Theology at Helmstedt. See CALIXTUS. 


Calix'tus, originally Callisen, GEORGE: Lutheran theo- 
logian; b. at. Medelbye, in Schleswig, Dec. 14. 1556. Не 
studied at Helmstedt : became Professor of Theology there in 
1614; was the first theologian to effect the separation of 
Christian ethics from dogmaties, and was especially distin- 
guished for the attempts which he made to unite all Christian 
communions upon the basis of the Apostles’ Creed. (See 
SYNCRETISM), D. in Helmstedt. Mar. 19. 1656, See W. Gass, 
George Calirt and Syneretism (Breslau, 1846): E. Henke, 
George Caulirtus und seine Zeit (Malle, 1853-60) ;. W. C. 
Dowding, Life of Calixt (London, 1864). 

Revised by Henry E. JACOBS. 

Calixtus I. (Pore). Saint: succeeded Zephyrinus 319 A. D. 
D. 22:23.—€C Ar Ix TUS DH. (GU 1D6, Count of Burgundy): suceceded 
Gelasius IH. in 1119. He concluded the concordat of Worms 
with the Emperor Henry V., which ended the difficulty with 
respect to investitures; D. Dec. 13. 1124, See his Life by 
U. Robert (Paris, 801), who has also edited his Bulls (IRM, 
2 vols).—CaArixTUs IIL. (ALoNzo Borgia): b. in Valencia in 
1329 : succeeded Nicholas V. in 1455. He attempted. to in- 
stitute a crusade, without success. D. Aug. 6. 1458. An anti- 
pope created by Frederick Barbarossa set up in 1168 under 
the name of Calixtus ILE, and opposed. Alexander II. for 
nine years, 

Call, Wirkissos : U. S. Senator: b, in Russellville, Ky., 
Jan. 9, 1834: went to Florida in early life; elected U.N. 
Senator in 1865, but not allowed to take his seat; again 
elected in 1879, and since twice re-elected, 

Calla: a genus of plants of the family ctraeee > charac- 
terized by a flat spathe, within which is a cylindrical spadix 
covered with naked flowers, appearing as a mere mixture of 
stamens ane pistils, the latter with one-celled ovaries, The 
Calla palustris is a native of Europe and the U. N.. growing 
in swamps and bogs, It has cordate leaves, a white spathe, 
and very acrid rhizomes, which are cooked for food by the 
Laplanders. The common * calla 7 of the greenhouses, often 
called Clathfopica, is properly Richardia africana, а native 
of South Africa, 

Callander: village in Perthshire, Seotland on the left 
bank of the Teith: 16 miles N. W. of Stirling (see map of 
Scotland, ref. 11-6). It is beautifully situated among moun- 
tains and lakes. and is much frequented by Highland tour- 
ists, From it Ben Ledi, the Trossachs, Bracklin Falls, and 
Lochs Lubnaig and Katrine are easily reached, Pop. 1.600. 

Callao, kaal-vaa б: a fortified town of Northern Peru: on 
the Pacifie Ocean: 6 miles W. of Lima, of which it is the 
port; lat. 12 4 Ss. lon. 77 13° W. (see map of South America, 
ref. 5-B). It is connected with Lima by a railway, and has 
а commodious quay and a fine fortress; The harbor or road- 
stead. which is sheltered by the island of San Lorenzo, is the 
best on the coast of Peru. The chief exports are specie, cop- 
per. cotton, hides, and bark, The town was destroyed by an 
earthquake in 1746. Pop, 35.492. 

Calleott, kawl kot, Sir AtGustts WALL: painter of the 
English school, who at first painted portraits and figure sub- 
jects, but. afterward devoted himself to landscape, and is 
chiefly known by his work in that branch of art. He was 
often spoken of as the English Claude, and his pictures of 
English scenery were much adinired and bought by British 
collectors at high prices, B. in. Kensington, Feb. 20, 1779; 
d. there Nov, 25, 1844; Roval Academician 1810: knighted 
in 1837. Nine landscapes by him are in the National Gal- 
lery, London. WILLIAM А. COFFIN, 

Calleott, Jons Wait. Mus. D.: English composer; b. in 
Kensington, Nov. 20, 1700; brother of Sir Augustus, He 
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composed many anthems, glees, and other pieces of music. 
He published a Musical Grammar (1805). D. near Bristol, 
May 15, 1821. 

Callie'rates (in Gr. Калликрітаѕ) : an eminent Greek archi- 
tect who flourished about the middle of the fifth centu 
в.с. He was а contemporary of Pericles, and assisted Icti- 
nus in the erection of the Parthenon at Athens. See ARCHI- 
TECTURE, IcTINus, and PERICLES. 


Callierat'idas (in Gr. Ka AurparíBas): a Spartan general 
who obtained command of the fleet in 406 p. c. He defeated 
the Athenian general Conon, and blockaded him at Mitylene. 
The Athenians soon sent to the relief of Conon another flaet, 
which defeated the Spartans at Arginuse in 406 в.с. Calli- 
eratidas was killed in this action. 

Callig’onum: a genus of thirty to thirty-five species of 
(mostly) evergreen shrubs of the Buckwheat family ( Polygo- 
пасе), natives of dry regions in Western Asia and North- 
ern Africa. Calligonum pallasia, the ** pretty-face" of 
English gardens, is a shrub 8 to 4 feet high, with simple 
deciduous leaves, white flowers, and succulent acid and 
edible fruits. It is a native of the Caspian region. 


Callig’raphy Mix каАлгурафї!а; k&AAos, beauty + ypdpeuv, 
write]: the art of beautiful writing. The scribes who copied 
manuseripts before the invention of printing have been 
termed calligraphers or calligraphists. Their art consisted 
not merely in writing, but also in embellishing their work 
with ornamental devices. (See ILLUMINATION.) Some extant 
manuscripts, written in the early part of the Middle Ages, 
exhibit admirable specimens of the art, with letters of gold, 
vermilion, etc, 


Callim'achus (in Gr. KaaA(uaxos) : a Greek artist, whose 
exact epoch is unknown. Stories are told by Pliny, Pausa- 
nias, and other ancient writers, about his work, and he is 
especially celebrated as the supposed inventor of the Corin- 
thian capital. 


Callimachus: Greek poet and grammarian; native of 
Cyrene; lived 310-235 B. с.; was chief librarian of the Alex- 
andrian Library under Ptolemy Philadelphus and Ptolemy 
Euergetes. He was a prolific writer of poetry and prose, an 
eminent teacher, author of the saying, uéya BiBAÍov дёуа какбу, 
A big book, a big bore. He cultivated the epigram and the 
love elegy. Quintilian calls him e/egíe principem, and he 
was diligently translated and copied by the Roman poets, 
notably by Catullus in the Coma Berenices and Ovid in the 
Ibis. Extant are only six hymns and sixty-four epigrams. 
The epigrums are clever, sparkling. airy: the hymns are 
stiff with archaic words and learned allusions, and the meter 
is heavy. The hymns have been edited by Meineke (1861), 
Wilamowitz (1882). See Couat, La Poésie Alerandrine, pp. 
111 foll., 191 foll. B. L. GILDERSLEEVE. 


Calli’nus (in Gr. KaAAivos) of Ephesus: carliest of Greek 
elegiac poets; lived about 700 в. с. His one elegy extant is 
martial, and anticipates Tyrtæus, Sce Bergk, Poete Lyrict 
Greci. 

Calli'ope (in Gr. KaA2:émry): one of the Nine Muses; pre- 
sided over epic poetry ; was said to be the mother of Orpheus 
and Linus, She was represented as holding a tablet or ا‎ 
rolled parchment in her hand. 


Callippic Period: a correction of the Metonic cycle pro- 
posed by Callippus. The Metonic cycle was a period of nine- 
teen solar vears, at the end of which the new moons return 
again on the same days of the vear, The period contained 
exactly 6,940 days. Now, 6.940 days exceed 235 lunations by 
only seven hours and a half. At the end of four evcles, or 
seventy-six years, the accumulated excess of seven hours and 
a half amounts to one day and six hours, Callippus pro- 
posed to до торе the period of Meton, and to deduct а day 
at the end of it. It began 331 B. c. 


Callip'pus. or Calippus (in Gr. KdAArmros or KdAurnos) . 
an ancient Greek astronomer ; b. at Cyzicus: lived about 330 
B.C. at Athens, He associated with Aristotle. He invented 
the cycle adopted by astronomers called the CarLiPric. PE- 
RIOD (q. v.). 


Callisen, GEORGE: Sec CALIXTUS, GEORGE. 


Callis'thenes (in Gr. Каллісбетѕ) : historian; b. at Olyn- 
thus, in Thrace, about 365 B. c.; was a relative and pupil of 
Aristotle. Ile accompanied Alexander the Great in his ex- 
pedition against Persia іп 334 B. c., and gained the favor of 
that prince, but afterward offended him by his boldness of 
speech, and was put to death on a charge of treason in 328 
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в.с. He left a history of Alexander's expedition against 
Persia, of which only fragments remain. 


Callisthen'ies, or Calisthenies [modern formation, as if 
from Gr. калл‹сдєикі; kdAAos, beauty + a&évos, strength]: а 
system of exercises designed to promote beauty and strength ; 
in other words, to impart grace of movement апа physical 
strength at the same time. These exercises are better adapted 
to girls than ordinary gymnasties, as they do not subject the 
muscles to so violent a tension. The apparatus used in these 
exercises consists of a light wooden staff about 4 feet long, a 
pair of light dumb-bells, parallel bars, two square weights, 
and a short roller fixed in sockets near the top of an open 
doorway. See GYMNASTICS. 

Callis'tratus (in Gr. KaAA(erparos) : an eloquent Athenian 
orator who lived about 380-360 в. с., and whose success is 
suid to have excited the emulation of Demosthenes апа in- 
duced him to cultivate the art of oratory. ` 


Callis'tratus, Seolion of (see Scotton): famous song in 
honor of the tyrannicides Harmodius and Aristogiton (Q. v), 
recorded in Atheneus xv. 695 А. It begins: ёи uóprov rad) rd 
pos pophow, In a myrtle bough I will wear my falchion. 

Cal'litris: a genus of trees of the family Conifere, Cal- 
litris quadrivalvis, a large tree of Barbary, called arar, yields 
a very hard, almost indestructible, fragrant wood, and the 
aromatic gum-resin called sandarach. The timber is highly 
prized, and is used for floors of mosques. 

Callot, kial'loó', Jacques: engraver; b. in Nancy, France, 
in 1592, of a noble family, who greatly opposed his pursuit of 
art as a profession, He studied at Rome, and attained great 
excellence, chiefly as an etcher and designer ; was patronized 
by Richelieu and Louis XII., for whom he executed battle- 

ieces. Among his works is notable the series of etchings 

es Miseres de la Guerre, His drawings are highly esteemed, 
and were executed with great care. D. іп Nancy, Mar. 24, 
1635. 

Calluna: See HEATH. 


Callus: the inflammatory exudation by which fractures 
of bones are repaired. Very soon after the formation of a 
fracture a varying amount of gelatinous material is exuded 
from the ends of the bone and unites the fragments at the 
point of fracture. In the case of long bones the cavity 
within is filled with callus, and there is a more or less abun- 
dant deposit exteriorly. If irritation occur from friction of 
the fractured surfaces the amount of callus may be consid- 
erably increased, and large tumor-like swellings may result 
at the seat of fracture. The complete healing of the frac- 
ture occurs by the conversion of the callus into true bone, 
and to this process the common expression " knitting" is 
applied. The name callus is also given to hardened por- 
tions of cuticle resulting from friction or pressure. 


Calmar: See KALMAR. 


Cal’met (Fr. pron. К may’), AUGUSTINE: a learned Ben- 
edictine commentator on Scripture; b. in Mesnil-la-Horgne, 
near Commercy, in Lorraine, Feb. 26, 1672. Не became a 
Benedictine monk 1689; in 1728 Abbot of Senones, where he 
resided for many years. He published, in French, besides 
other works, a Commentary on the Bible (23 vols., Paris, 
1707-16); a Historical and Critical Dictionary of the Bible 
(2 vols, folio, 1722; supplement 1728), which was translated 
into several languages (Eng. trans. London, 1732, 3 vols. ; 
6th ed. 1837, 5 vols.; latest abridged and revised edition 
1856), a valuable book, long serviceable, but now superseded ; 
and Ecclesiastical and Ciril History of Lorraine (Naney, 
1728, 4 vols. : 2d ed. 1745-47, 6 vols). See his autobiography 
in the last volume of his Z/isfory, and the Life by A. Fungé 
(Senones, 1762). D. in Senones, Oct. 25. 1757. 

Calms: Equatorial Calins.—A belt of calms, variable 
winds, sudden squalls, and tornadoes, and almost daily thun- 
der-showers, situated about and somewhat N. of the — 
4° to 6° of latitude in breadth, and separating the two bodies 
of N. E. and 5. E. trade-winds. This is the region where the 
heated air at the equator ascends to return from the height 
of the atmosphere toward the poles. 

Calms of the Tropics of Cancer and Capricorn.—T wo belts 
of calms and light winds, almost rainless, situated in. the 
neighborhood of. but outside, the tropics, They are found 
at the polar limit of the trade-winds, which they separate 
from the region of variable winds of the temperate zones, 
Fach belt oceupies but a few degrees in latitude, but. the 
position and limits of both are less defined than those of the 
equatorial belt. 'lhe region of the calms of Cancer, in the 
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Atlantic, is called by mariners the horse latitudes. It is said 
that in colonial times the numerous vessels freighted with 
horses from New England for the West Indies were often 
long detained in these dreaded calms, under the burning 
ravs of the sun of these latitudes, causing a great mortality 
among their living freight. Hence the name. See WINDS. 
Revised by М. W. HARRINGTON. 


Cal’mueks, or Kalmueks (called by the Tartars Khali- 
mick, renegades): the largest of the Mongolian peoples; in- 
habiting large regions of the Chinese and Russian dominions. 
There are four tribes: the Choshots, ruled by descendants of 
Gengis Khan ; the Sungars, in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
venturies the masters of the other races; oppressed by the 
Chinese, they migrated in great numbers in 1758 to Russia, 
but, finding the new yoke still more grievous, returned in 
1770 to Sungaria; the Derbets, who dwell in the valleys of 
the Don and Ili; the Torgots, formerly united with the Sun- 
macs. The former in 1616 removed to the plains of the Volga, 
but a large part sought their native regions again, The Cal- 
mucks are à nomadic race. Their wealth consists in herds 
ef horses, camels, sheep, and cattle. In. Russia there are at 
present about 82,000, the greater part of whom are found in 
Astrakhan, and are Lamaists in religion. The European 
Calmucks are mostly Buddhists, but some are Mohammedans 
and some are Christians. 


Calochor'tus: See MARIPOSA LILY. 
Calogeri: See CarovEns. 


Calomar’de, FRAsNcisco TaDEo, Count: a Spanish minis- 
ter of state: b. at Villel, Aragon, in 1775. He studied law; 
jined the Absolutist party; became in 1823 Minister of 
Grace and Justice. He persecuted the Liberals: favored the 
Leuits: abused his power with cruelty. In 1833 he was dis- 
graced and exiled in consequence of his abortive intrigues 
te raise Don Carlos to the throne. D. in Toulouse, France, 
142. 

Calomel: the Hydrargyri chloridum mite, the mild chlo- 
rde of mercury, of the U. S. Pharmacopwia;: sometimes 
called the subchloride of mercury or mild mercurous chlo- 
rede. It consists of a white, impalpable powder, which is 
without. taste or odor, and which is permanent on exposure 
to the air. It is insoluble in alcohol, ether, or water, and 
in dilute acids which are cold. By strong heating it is en- 
umely volatilized without melting, and when heated with 
ined sodium carbonate in а dry test-tube it yields metallic 
тегепгу. It is used in medicine chiefly for the purpose of 
simulating the liver, especially in respect to its secretion of 
hie; also in the treatment of syphilis, by internal medica- 
tion, by sublimation, or by hypodermic injection. In the 
condition called “ biliousness," it affords one of the best 
means of producing relief. The dose varies greatly accord- 
ing to the object to be attained. Ordinarily, 1 grain, divided 
into powders of {oth or èth of a grain, particularly if added 
t^ a little bicarbonate of sodium, is sufficient for ordinary 
individuals; but in the South, where, owing to the high 
range of temperature, there is apt to be greater torpidity 
ef the liver, doses ranging even as high as 80 or 40 grains 
аге frequently administered. Persistent administration of 
calomel will speedily result in excessive salivation, with ten- 
duress of the mouth and gums. Н. A. HARE. 

Calophyl'lum (from Gr. cards, fair + pVAAoy, leaf]: а ge- 
ris of evergreen large-leaved trees of the family Guttifere. 
They are natives of warm climates, where some of the spe- 
ties are of economic importance for their resin (tacamahac), 
heavy durable timber, and edible fruits. Two species, C. 
colahe and C. inophyllum, are grown in conservatories. 

Calopo'gon [Gr. калб, fair + ябу, beard, in allusion to 
the bearded in: a genus of very pretty orchids, containin 
fur or five species, confined to North America. С. vaL 
rhr чх grows in bogs in the Northern U. S., and has large 
pink-purple flowers. C. E. B. 

Calorie Engine: See Hor-ArR ENGINE. 


Calorie. or Calory: the amount of heat necessary to 
rib 1 kilog. of water from 0^ C to 1? С. For measurements 
of smail quantities of heat, the gramme-calorie, or lesser 
calorie, is used. This is тоу part of the above, being the 
heat which will raise 1 gramme of water from 0° C to 17 C. 
See CALORIMETER, ENERGY, and HEAT. 


Calorim'eter [from Lat. calor, heat + Gr. uérpoy, meas- 
need: an in-trument for the measurement of heat. To meas- 
urements involving differences of temperature merely, the 
teria thermometry is applied. Calorimetry has to do with 
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the quantity of heat developed when energy is expended, or 
with the quantity of heat which disappears when work is 
done. The following are the best-known types of calor- 
imeters : 

(1) Ice calorimeters (the ice-block calorimeter of Black,. 
Bunsen's ice calorimeter, ete.) In these the heat of fusion 
of ice affords the means of measurement. 

(2) Water calorimeters, in which the change of tempera- 
ture of a known mass of water measures the heat devel- 
oped or expended in the operation under investigation. 

(3) Steam calorimeters, in which the heat of vaporization 
of water or of some other liquid furnishes the determination 
in question, 

Instruments for the measurement of the heat generated 
in an electric circuit are called electro-calorimeters, Зее 
ENERGY and Herat. E. L. NICHOLS, 

Calorimetry: measurement of heat. See CALORIMETER. 


Calorimo'tor [Lat. calor, heat + molor. mover]: a forny 
of voltaic cell invented by Dr. Hare (1822). It is a zinc- 
copper element with very large plates compactly rolled to- 
gether, as in the secondary batteries of Planté. On account 
of the small internal resistance marked heating effects. 
could be produced in short wires; whence the name, 


Calottistes (Le Régiment dela Calotte): an association 
of wits and satirists under the reign of Louis XIV. They 
were so called from their eustom of sending to a publie char- 
acter who bad made himself ridiculous a * patent," author- 
izing him to wear the calotte, a small cap, to protect the- 
weak part of his head. The society was dissolved under the 
ministry of Cardinal Fleury. 

Caloy'ers, or Caloge'ri AE Fr. from Ital. caloiers < 
Eccles. Gr. xaAó-ynpos, of fair old age; калб, fair + yñpas, old 
age]: a name qun to the monks of the Greek Church. 
They mostly follow the rule of St. Basil. but those at Mt. 
Sinai and Mt. Lebanon follow the rule of St. Anthony ; from 
the caloyers the bishops and patriarchs are chosen, Among 
their numerous monasteries those of Mt. Sinai in Asia und 
Mt. Athos in Europe are the most celebrated. 


Calpi. or Culpee: a town of India. See Kaupi. 


Calpur’nia: fourth wife of Julius Cæsar; married to him 
in 59 B.c. She was a daughter of L. Calpurnius Piso, 
who was consul in 58 p. с. She urged her husband not to- 
leave home on the day of his assassination, the ides of March,. 
44 B. c. s 


Calpur’nius: a Latin poet, surnamed Sictius, who., 
about the beginning of Nero's reign (54-68), wrote seven 
eclogues in imitation of Theocritus and Vergil, which are 
extant, and have some merit. The events of his life are un- 
known. See Calpurnii et Nemesiant Bucolica, rec. Н. 
Schenkl (Leipzig, 1885); also edition with commentary by 
C. Keene (London, 1887); and translation by E. Scott (Lon- 
don, 1890). 


Caltagirone, kiàal-tzià-jce-ró'n& (ane. Calata Hieronis 2): 

a city of Sicily; province of Catania; on the slope of a hill 

about 32 miles S. №. of Catania (sce map of Italy, ref. 10-19). . 

It is the see of a bishop. and has a college, a hospital, and 

several convents; also manufactures of cotton fabrics and 

otterv. The inhabitants are esteemed the best workmen. 
in Sicily in the useful arts. Pop. about 34,000. 


Caltaniset'ta: a province in the central part of Sicily ;. 
bounded N. by Palermo, E. by Catania апа Siracusa, S. by 
the Mediterranean, and W. by Girgenti. Area, 1,455 sq.. 
miles, Pop. (1881) 260.006 ; (1890) 304,444. 

Caltanisetta: a fortified town of Sicily; capital of prov- 
ince of same name (see map of Italy, ref. 10-F). Here are 
mineral springs and extensive sulphur-works, "This place 
is supposed to be the site of the ancient Nésse, Pop. 32,000. 


Caltha: the genus to which the marigold belongs. Caltha 
palustris is the systematic name of the marsh marigold, 
often called in U.S. “cowslip”: a plant of the family 
Ranwunculacee, which grows in swamps and wet meadows 
in Asia, Europe, the U. S., and even in Alaska. It is boiled 
and eaten in the spring as a potherb, the poisonous prop- 
erties which it is said to possess being destroyed by со dio 

Caltrop: а low herb of the genus Tribulus, growing in 
the south of Europe: its burs are armed with strong spines, 
which inflict wounds upon the feet of men and beasts if 
trodden upon. 


Cal'umet [Norm. Fr. form of Fr. chalumet, parallel of 
chalumeau, pipe < Lat. calamellus, dimin, of ca damus,. 
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reed]: the pipe of peace used by the North American Ind- 
ians in the ratification of treaties, It is a tobacco-pipe, hav- 
ing a long stem made of hollow reed. and ornamented with 
feathers, Some tribes of the aborigines appear to think 
that a treaty is not valid or complete until both s 
have smoked the calumet together. See INDIANS OF NORTH 
AMERICA. 

Calumet: township of Houghton eo., Mich. (for location 
of county, see map of Michigan, ref. 1-Е), It is traversed 
by the Mineral Range R. R.: about 15 miles northerly from 
Houghton; on Keewenaw peninsula; near one of the richest 
copper-lodes in Michigan. It contains the two villages of 
Calumet (pop. in 1894, 2,192) and Red Jacket (pop. in. 1894, 
4.664). Business is mining. Pop. of township (1880) 8,299; 
(1890) 12,529 ; (1894) 16,607. 

Calusa Indians: See TIMUQUANAN INDIANS. 

Calvados, kal’ va -dos' : a maritime department of France: 
formed of part of the old province of Normandy: bounded 
N. by the English Channel, E. by Eure, S. by Orne, and W. 
by Manche, Area, 2.132. sq. miles. The 
hilly, but extensive plains occur in other portions. The soil 
is fertile. Thee hiel rivers are the Orne, Dione and Vire. 
Among the mineral productions are iron, coal, marble, and 
slate. "Mans horses, eattle, and sheep are raised here; the 
fisheries on the coast. are extensive. Principal port, Hon- 
fleur: capital, Caen. Pop. (1881) 439,830; (1896) 417,176. 


Cal'vart (Fr. pron. kiial'vaar’), Calvaert. or Calvert, 
Dents: known also as Dionisio Fiamingo; b. in Antwerp in 
1555; went to Italy in his youth: studied with Fontana and 
Sabbatini, and. established a school of painting at Bologna, 
which afterward became very celebrated. His best paint- 
ings are Sf, Michael and Purgatory. Guido, Domenichino, 
and Albani were among his pupils’ D. in Bologna in 1619. 


Calvary: a carved representation of the crucifixion of 
our Lord Jesus Christ between the two male ‘factors, or an 
artificial rock or hill on which three crosses are erected to 
bring to mind the hill of Calvary. 

Calvary, Mt.: the scene of Christ's erucifixion. 
word occurs but onee in our authorized version of the New 
Testament (Luke xxii. 32) the term in the Greek being 
Kpaviov, which means skull; the Hebrew word Golqotha has 
the same meaning, Monkish traditions place it in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre within the city. The identi- 
fication of the spot is u matter of great difficulty, Of six 
hypotheses, the one how most favored is that whic h puts the 
crucifixion on the hill outside of the present Damascus Gate, 
on the north side of Jerusalem, The Greek name very well 
describes the hill. Recent explorations likewise help the 
hypothesis. 


southern part is 
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Cal'verley. CHARLES STUART: poet and humorist :* b. at 
Martley, Worcestershire, England, Dec, 23, 1831. Ile was 


educated at Balliol College, Oxford, and Christ College, 
Cambridge, of which he became a fellow. Ilis name was 
properly Blayds, which he changed to Calverley on leaving 
Oxford. Пе published. several. volumes. of verse-t ranxla- 
tions, humorous. poetry, and. very clever vers de société, in- 
cluding Verses and Translations (1965), F’/y-learves (1811). 
and a metrical translation of Theoerttus (1869). D. in Folke- 
stone, Feb, 17, 1884. HENRY A. BEERS. 
Cal'vert: on railroad: a city : former capital of Robert- 
son eon Tex. (for location of county, see map of Texas, ref. 
4-1); 130 miles N. N. W. of Houston: has first-class system 
of water-works, excellent publie schools, ete. Pop. (1880) 
2.280; (1890) 2.632, EDITOR oF * COURIER.” 


Calvert, GEORGE and CECH : See BALTIMORE, LORD. 


Calvert, GrorGe HENRY: journalist; b. in Baltimore, 
Md., Jan. 2, 1803; a descendant of Lord. Baltimore and of 
tlie painter Rubens He graduated at Harvard in 1823: 
studied at Göttingen; became a journalist in Baltimore, and 
settled at Newport, В. IL, in 1843. Besides many dramas, 
translations, and poems, he published Scenes and Thoughts 
in Europe (1546-52); ln Introduction 
(0856); Life of Rubens (1826); and Biographie Esthetic 
Studies of Shakspe are, Goethe, Wordsworth, Coleridge, etc. 
D. in Newport, К. L, May 24, 1889, 


Calvert, Sir TTENRY: : a descendant of the Calverts of 
Hertfordshire, England; о. in North America under 
Clinton, Howe and Cornwallis: was taken prisoner at York- 
town, Va. in 1781. He also served in the Netherlands in 

1794 as aide-de-camp to the Duke of York: was made adju- 
tant-general in 1700; aided in organizing the military vol- 
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leges at High Wycombe and Marlow; became major-gen- 
eral in. 1803, baronet in 1818, and a general about 1821. В. 
1763 (christened March, 1763). D. at Claydon Hall, Middle 
Clavdon, Buckinghamshire, Sept. 3, 1826. 


Calvert. LEOXARD: b. about 1606: d. June 9, 1647 ; brother 
of Cecil, second Lord Baltimore; first Governor of Mary- 
land; led an expedition of mixed religionists in two vessels 
from Cowes (Nov. 22, 1633) to an island in the Potomac 
river (Mar. 20, 1634); founded St. Mary's City, of which 
little remains; had obstinate contests with Claiborne, who 
held possession of Kent island in Chesapeake Bay, and con- 
fiscated his property; attempted to found a landed aristoc- 
racy, but was defeated by the operation of the democratic 
features of the charter; went to Е ngland in 1643 for in- 
structions; returned the next vear to find Claiborne with 
new adherents in possession ; was forced into refuge in Vir- 
ginia; regained his province in 1647, but survived only a 
few months. 

Calvi. КааГубе: а seaport and fortified town of — 
on a peninsula of its northw est coast: 38 miles W. S. W, of 
Bastia (хее map of France, ref. 2-J) It has a good. harbor 
and a strong citadel. Calvi was besieged and taken by the 
English in 1794. but was retaken by ‘the Corsicuns in the 
following vear. Pop. (1896) 2,132 
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Calvi (unc. Cales): a decayed town of Italy: 73 miles 
N.N. W. of Capua: a bishop's see (see. map of Italy. ref. 
6-Е). It was formerly important, and was celebrated for 
its baths. Pop. 2.000. 

Cal'vin — the Latinized form Calvinus of the orig- 
inal French Cavern. or Chauvin), Jons: b. at Noyon. 67 
miles N. N. E. of Paris. July 10. 1509. His grandfather was 
à wine-cask cooper in the neighboring village of Pont 
хепе, His father, Gerard Cauvin, was apostolic notary, 
fiscal attorney of the county, proctor of the cathedral, and 
secretary of the Bishop of Noyon. His mother, Jeanne Le 
Franc. of Cambray. was noted. for her personal beauty, as 
also for great religious fervor and strictness, John was the 
second of her four sons and six. children. She died while 
John was quite young. His father destined him to the 
priesthood. He was kindly permitted to share in the lessons 
given by an able tutor to the sons of the noble family of De 
Mommor, When twelve vears of age, his father’s income 
being small, provision was made for him by securing a part 
of tlie revenue of the € hapel de la Gesine, in the « athedral 
at Noyon, He then (May 15, 1521) received the tonsure, but 
was never ordained, In 1523 he went with the young De 
Mommors to Paris, entering first the College of La Marche, 
where he studied Latin with Mathurin Cordier, and, shortly 


after, the College of Montaigu, where а Spaniard trained 
him im dialectics, and where, some Years later, Ignatius 


Loyola also studied. Пе was an ardent and precocious 
scholar, bright. sharp, sedate, severe. His companions called 
him the Aecusative Case, on account of his censoriousness, 

In 1527 he got the curacy of Marteville, which was exchanged 
in 1: 529 for Pont l'Évéque, where he sometimes preached. 

Neur the close of 1527 he went to the University of Orleans, 
and the year after to the University of Bourges, to study law. 

At Orleans he heard. the. eminent jurist Pierre de Etoile, 

and was intimate with his relative Olivetan, whose French 
Bible appeared in 1535. At Bourges he was a favorite pupil 
of Andreas Alciati. then the most distinguished law pro- 
fessor in Europe, and came іп contact with Melchior Wol- 
man, а learned German Lutheran, who both taught him 
Greek and opened to him the Gospel. Пе so distinguished 
himself that he was often called upon to lecture in the place 
of his masters. In the summer of 1531, his father having 
died Мау 26. he returned to Paris. and in 1532 published 
there, with a commentary, the De Clementia of Seneca, aim- 
ing as vet at nothing higher than a reputation like that. of 
Erasmus. In Nov, Er 533, а speech. prepared by him for his 
friend. Nicholas € өр. rector of the university, upon the ne- 

cessity of the reformation of the Church upon the basis of 
the New Testament, drove him out of Paris, Befriended by 
Margaret of Navarre, sister of Francis L. he lived for nearly 
a vear in. Angoul¢me, and there began the preparation of 
his Zostifufes, Me returned to Paris toward the close of 
1534, but only to flee again, and finally to leave the country, 

going to Strassburg in 1534 (Dee.), to Basel in 1535 Mean- 
while what he calls his * sudden conversion " oceurred in 153 

In 1524 he resigned his two benefices, and published in Pris 
his first theological work, Psychopannychia, Wis greatest 
work, the Justitutes (1536), was at first only a catechism. Не 
revised it for the last tune in 1559. In Geneva he arrives] 
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in the latter part of July, 1536, intending merely to stop 
over might, but Farel laid hold of him. and solemnly adjured 
him to remain as pastor of the feeble evangelical church 
there lately gathered. and he consented. Perceiving the im- 
jerative need of a strong moral government, he proceeded 
to vive one, but the discipline he set up was too stern to be 
cmiured. He was banished Apr. 22, 1538; went first to Bern, 
then to Zurich, and then to Basel. In Sept., 1535, he settled 


a pastor in Strassburg, and there in 1540 he married the | 


wilow Idelette de Bure, with whom he lived happily nine 
vars. In 1541 he returned in triumph to Geneva, being re- 
сае by the united voice of the secular and religious au- 
thorities, with the general assent of the people. Не arrived 
spt. 13, went at once at work, and never ceased his beneti- 
ent activity. He ruled the city with an iron hand, and by 
his writings exerted a dominant influence upon the Reformed 
Church in all lands. His reform met with vigorous opposi- 
tun from the so-called Patriots and Libertines, and for ten 
wars he kept up the fight. Не conquered at last. Не op- 
сей heresy as well, and his opponents, as Bolsec, Curio, 
(сино. and. above all Servetus, felt his resistless power, lle 
Was preat as a preacher, unrivaled us а clear and profound 
thinker. Не corresponded with the Protestant leaders in all 
lands. With Melanchthon he enjoyed peculiarly friendly 
relations. The French language owes him a debt like that 
which the German language owes Luther, Civil liberty the 
world over is likewise his debtor. He is the father of Pres- 
ivterianism, and the greatest of all Protestant commenta- 
trs andl theologians. There is but one blot upon his mem- 
иу, The burning of Servetus for heresy (Oct. 27, 1993), 
thouzh sanctioned even by Melanchthon, was a shocking 
tragedy, Calvin died in Geneva, May 27, 1564. The stand- 
ani alition of Calvin's works is that of Amsterdam (1671, 9 
vols, fol... The exhaustive edition by G. Baum, E. Cunitz, 
and E. Reuss (Brunswick, 1863, sqq., vol. xlviii., 1892) is not 
ver complete. There is an English translation nearly com- 
pete (Edinburgh. 1843-33, 52 vols). Most accessible are 
nis Таи! нез and Correspondence, 4 vols. (both pub. Pres- 
уап Bd.. Phila.) The best biographies are by T. Beza, 
in Latin and French (Geneva, 1564); Paul Henry, in Ger- 
шап (Hamburg. 1335—44, 3 vols.; partially translated, Lon- 
con and New York, 1881, 2 vols); Henry abridged his 
‘wok (Hamburg, 1846); T. Н. Dyer, in English (London, 
Oi; E. Stühelin, in German (Elberfeld, 1863, 2 vols.) ; cf. 
speuially Sehaff, Hist. Chr. Ch. vol. vii. (Reformation in 
A^ itzerland, pp. 223-844). The Roman Catholic scholar 
F. W, Kampschulte left unfinished &t his death an excel- 
lent study of Calvin’s Genevan activity (Leipzig, 1869). See 
the article CALVINISM. 
Revised and enlarged by 5. M. Jackson. 


Cal'vinism : Calvinism (like Pelagianism and Lutheran- 
iun is а term used to designate, not the opinions of an indi- 
vidual, but a mode of religious thought or a system of reli- 
zivu» doctrines, of which the person whose name it bears was 
au eminent expounder. It is synonymous therefore with 
what is technically called “the Reformed Theology.” There 
tave from the beginning coexisted in the Christian Church 
tiree specially well-marked and generically distinct systems 
of doctrine, or modes of conceiving and adjusting the facts 
aud principles understood to be revealed in the Seriptures, 
ander one or the other of which nearly every form of theo- 
леа] thought may be subsumed. One of these is the Pela- 
пап. whieh denies the native guilt, pollution, and moral im- 
betence of man, and makes him independent of the super- 
hataral assistance of God. At the other pole is the Calvin- 
tle system, which emphasizes the guilt and impotence of 
тап, exalts God, and refers salvation absolutely to the in- 
ünite Jove and undeserved favor of God working in harmony 
«па his Justice, sovereignly selecting its objects, and saving 
‘hem by the alinighty power of grace, Between these comes 
‘he manifold aud elastic system of compromise known in 
өңе of its earlier forms as Semi-Pelagianisin, and in a more 
шого type as Arminianism, which admits man's original 
joliution but denies his native guilt, regards redemption as 
à coripensation for innate and consequently irresponsible 
disabilities, and refers the moral restoration of the individ- 
hal to the co-operation of the huiman with the Divine ener- 
wv. the determining factor being the human will. The sys- 
tein to which this article is devoted was known historically, 
n its oppesition to Pelagianism and Semi-Pelagianisim, and 
є now designated more generally and indefinitely, by the 
‘ith: Augus снн нт, from its earliest champion, the illus- 
tricus Augustine, Bishop of Hippo Regius in Northern Af- 
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rica (395—430 д. D.) : while the more modern and specifie title 
is Cadeinism, from the fact that it was developed into a per- 
fect form, and infused into the creeds of the Reformed 
Churches, and into the life of modern nations, through the 
instrumentality of John Calvin, the Reformer, of Geneva 
(1509-1564). The authentic statement of its constituent 
doctrines is not to be drawn exclusively from the writings 
of either of the great men mentioned, but. from the public 
confessions of those Churches which have professed this 
form of doctrine, and from the classical writings of their 
representative theologians. 

The Reformed Confessions are very numerous—more than 
thirty in number—but they substantially agree in the svs- 
tem of doctrine which they teach. ‘Those which have been 
most widely accepted as of symbolical authority are the Sec- 
ond Helvetie Confession, prepared. by Bullinger, 1564, and 
adopted by all the Reformed Churches of Switzerland (with 
the exception of Basel) as well as by the Reformed Churches 
of Poland, Hungary, Scotland, and France: the Heidelberg 
or Palatinate Catechisin, prepared by Ursinus and Olevian- 
us, 1562, indorsed by the Synod of Dort, and accepted as а 
doctrinal standard by the Reformed Churches of Germany 
and Holland, as well as by their representatives in America; 
the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England; the 
Canons of the Synod of Dort, 1618-19, an (Ecumenical Synod 
of the Keformed Churches; and the Westminster Confession, 
with its accompanying Larger and Shorter Catechisms, pre- 
pared by the famous Westminster Assembly, 1644—47, and 
accepted as а doctrinal standard. by the Presbyterian 
Churches and by British Calvinists in general. The Canons 
of Dort are not so much a complete confession as a supple- 
ment to the previous confessions of the Reformed С. 
which was necessitated by the rise of the Arminian contro- 
versy. ‘The Westminster Confession is the only Reformed 
creed of wide acceptance which was framed after this contro- 
versy; it was prepared with the intention of exhibiting the 
harmony of the Reformed Churches, and with œcumenical 
purpose and breadth: and it presents “the fullest and ripest 
symbolical statement of the Calvinistie system of doctrine” 
(Schaff, Creeds of Christendom, in 788). 

John Calvin remains the most representative theologian 
of Calvinism. Perhaps a list of representative theologians 
after him would include especially Bullinger, Aretius, Ursi- 
nus, Zanchius, Polanus, of the first age, with such others as 
Amesius, Voetius, Witsius, Heidegger, Turretin, and among 
English writers John Owen, John Ilowe, and Jonathan Ed- 
wards for the next age. Modern Presbyterian Calvinism 
“is best represented by the theological systems of Charles 
lodge, W. G. T. Shedd, and Henry B. Smith” (Schaff, 
History of the Christian Church, vol. vii, p. 544). The vade 
mecum of the Reformed pastors was in carly days Bucan- 
uss Justitufiones: this was supplanted later by Amesius’s 
Medulla; and it in turn by Marek's Compendium: perhaps 
no handbook is more used to-day than А. А, Hodge's Oul- 
lines. Attempts more or less successful have been made to 
present the Calvinistic system from the writings of its rep- 
resentative theologians by, among others, Heinrich Heppe 
(Die Dogmaite der evangelisch-refurmirlen Kirche darge- 
stellt und aus den — belegt, Pìberfeld, 1861): Alexander 
Schweizer (Die Glaubenslehre der evangqelisch-reformirten 
Kirche dargestellt und aus den Quellen belegt, Zurich, 1844— 
47); and J. H. Scholten (Leer der. Hervormde Kerk, in 
hare grondbeginselen uit de bronnen voorgesteld en beoor- 
deeld, 1848-50). 

It is proposed in this article to present, in necessarily mea- 
ger outline, u statement (D of the fundamental characteris- 
ties of the system; OD) of the history of its development and 
prevalence both before and after Calvin; and (HI) of its 
practical moral influence upon. individuals and upon com- 
munities, 

I. Statement of Prineiples.—There is a very important 
distinction between the central, formative, or root. principle 
of a system and its distinguishing features, which is not. at- 
tended to when it is said, as it is sometimes said, that the 
" principle" of Calvinism is “the metaphysical principle of 
predestination.” — Predestination is rather а logical conse- 
quence of, and ап essential element. in. than the determin- 
ing principle of, Calvinism. This is rather the glory of the 
Lord God Almighty. The formative idea of Calvinism is 
the conception of God: and it is its determination that God 
shall be:und remain God in all its thouzht—to embrace God 
in the wholeness of His nature, and to do full justice to God in 
all His relations—which itself determines all those doctrines 
Which have from time to time been mistaken for its “ prin- 
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ciple.” On the practical side this is equivalent to saying 
that it is the effort of Calvinism to do full justice to the es- 
sence of feligion. “Since all religion springs from the rela- 
tion in which God the Creator has placed us, His creatures, 
to himself, it follows that the greatest religious height will 
be reached by him who at every point of his horizon views 
God as God, by honoring Him in all things.” as the Almighty 
Being who has created all things for His own sake, who is 
bound by nothing out of himself, and who determines for 
every creature both its being and the law thereof, both now 
and for eternity. And “as religion on earth finds its high- 
est expression in the act of prayer," " Calvinism in the Chris- 
tian Church is simply that tendency which makes а man as- 
sume thesameattitude toward God in his profession and life 
which he always exhibits in his prayer. . . . Whoever truly 
prays ascribes nothing to his own will or power except the sin 
that condemns him before God, and knows of nothing that 
could endure the judgment of God except it be wrought 
within him by the Divine love. But while all other tenden- 
cies in the Church preserve this attitude so long as their 
prayer lasts, to lose themselves in radically different con- 
ceptions as soon as the amen has been pronounced, the Cal- 
vinist adheres to the truth of his prayer in his confession, in 
his theology, in his life. and the amen that has closed his 
petition re-echoes in the depths of his consciousness and 
throughout the whole of his existence.” A. Kuyper, The 
Presbyterian and Reformed Review, ii, 878-382. 

Those teachings which distinguish the Calvinistie from 
other systems of theology are simply the outgrowth of this 
fundamental attitude of mind. The Svnod of Dort defined 
the distinguishing doctrines of Calvinism as over against 
Arminianism in five propositions, which have therefore since 
been called “the five points of Calvinism,” though they are 
rather the Calvinistic response to “the flve points of Ar- 
minianism " than an independent statement of the differ- 
entiating elements of Calvinism. These five points affirmed 
absolute predestination, particular redemption, total de- 

ravity, irresistible grace, and the perseverance of the saints. 

f a single distinguishing Бишр is to be discriminated 
among these, it will not be found in * predestination,” but 
rather in “irresistible grace." Predestination is acknowl- 
edged by both parties, and is indeed a necessary postulate 
of natural religion ; the difference between the parties here 
lies in the conception of the ground of the predestinating 
decree. The distinguishing mark of Calvinisin as over 
against all other systems lies in its doctrines of “efficacious 
grace," which, it teaches, is the undeserved, and therefore gra- 
tuitous, and therefore sovereign, mercy of God, by which He 
efficaciously brings whom He will into salvation, Calvinism 
is specifically the theology of grace; and all are properly 
Calvinists who confess the absolute sovereignty of God in 
the distribution of [lis saving merey, Two modifications of 
typical Calvinism have been attempted within the limits of 
the system, and have had considerable temporary and local 
influence, One of these, called Salmurianism from its place 
of origin (the theological school of Saumur, in France), 
sought to reconcile the sovereignty of grace with the doctrine 
of a universal atonement, which had been taught previously 
only by Pelagians and Arminians: this involved a modifica- 
tion of the doctrine of * particular redemption,” and with it 
of the nature, purpose, and effect of the atonement, but left 
the doctrine of “irresistible grace " unatfected. The other 
modification sought to reconcile the sovereignty of grace 
with the Pelagian theory of the will and of man's power to 
the contrary: in its highest form (as taught by Bellarmine and 
certain Jesuit theologians) it. has received the name of * the 
doctrine of congruity.” and teaches that God adapts the 
amount and time of the persuasive influences of His Spirit 
to the foreseen state of mind of those whom Не elects to 
salvation, and thus secures their free acceptance of His offers 
of merev. This modification affects directly the doctrine of 
“irresistible grace," but remains Calvinistie so long as it 
makes God's selection of the recipients of the saving mercy 
entirely sovereign, and His application of grace to them cer- 
tainly efficacious. Typical Calvinism, which remains the 
faith of the great body of those who hold this type of doc- 
trine, teaches that *effeacious grace” is the creative effi- 
cieney of the Holy Spirit operating beneath consciousness, 
not by moral suasion but * physically” the soul remaining 
passive therein until it has been quickened and renewed. by 
the Holy Spirit and thereby enabled to act in the powers of 
its new life. 

The following is an exposition of the chief features of Cal- 
vinisin as а system of doctrine. 
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A. The Relation of the Creator to the Creation.—There 
are three generically distinct views as to the relation of the 
Creator to the creation, each, of course, embracing many 
specific varieties under it. 1. The Deistical view, which 
admits a creation ex nihilo, and un original endowment of 
the elements with their active powers, and the subjection of 
the whole system of things to certain general laws, adapted 
to the evolution of certain fixed plans, The general plan 
and order of the creation is attributed to the Creator, and 
all events are referred to Him in a general sense as the in- 
definitely remote First Cause, who inaugurated the ever-on- 
flowing line of second causes. This view, however, denies 
the continued immanence of the Creator in the creation, and 
the immediate dependence of the creature on the Creator for 
the continuance of its substance, the possession of its prop- 
erties, and the exercise of its powers. 2. The opposite ex- 
treme is the Pantheistic mode of thought, which identifies 
God and the universe as His existenee-form, or at least so 
confines Him to it as to deny His transcendence bevond the 
universe as ап extra-mundane Spirit and. conscious Person 
whose actions are rationally determined volitions. 8. Be- 
tween these extremes stands Christian Theism. It empha- 
sizes at once the transcendence of God beyond, and the im- 
manence of God within, the world. He remains ever a con- 
scious personal Spirit, without and above the world, able, in 
the exercise of Ilis free volitions, sovereiguly to exercise a 
supernatural influence (potestas libera) upon any part. of. 
that system of nature which He has acaba ordinarily 
working through second causes, “yet free to work without, 
above, and against them at His pleasure.” At the same time: 
He continues to interpenctrate the inmost being of every ele- 
ment. of every creature with the infinite energies of His free 
intelligent will, and His creatures momentarily continue ab- 
solutely dependent upon the energy of that will for substance 
and for the possession of the powers communicated to then: 
as second causes in all their exercises, 

All Christians, of course, are Theists in the sense thus de- 
fined; but the different schools of Christian theology take 
their points of departure here, ах, on the one hand, they 
press the essential dependence of the creature upon the 
Creator in. substance, properties, and actions, or as, on the 
other hand, they press the self-active power of second causes, 
and by consequence their self-sutliciencey and independence. 
Here we have the ultimate antithetical grounds of Pelagian- 
ism and Augustinianism. Pelagius, who was characterized 
by a rationalistie habit of thought and a superficial religious. 
experience, believing that power to the contrary is an in- 
alienable attribute of every act of free will, necessary to 
render it. responsible and therefore moral, maintained, in 
the supposed interests of morals, that every free agent is so 
adequately endowed by God as to be inalienablv self-suffi- 
cient for action, each in а manner appropriate to his kind. 
Augustine, on the contrary, held that every creature exists 
and acts only as its substance is momentarily sustained, and 
its action conditioned, by the omnipresent and omnipotent 
energy of God. While affirming the free self-determining 
power of the human soul, he referred the moral character of. 
the volition to the disposition which prompted. it, and the 
persistence of the en nature of man to the immanent. in- 
fluences of the Spirit of God. Even anterior to apostasy, 
therefore, the spirit of man depended for spiritual life and 
moral integrity upon the concurs of the Spirit of God, and 
the withdrawal of this would be the immediate cause of 
spiritual death and moral impotence. This Divine influence, 
in one degree and in one mode or another, is Common to all 
creatures and all their actions, This view of Augustine was 
subsequently elaborated by his disciples into the theory of 
the "previous" “simultaneous.” and "determining" con- 
cursus of the Thomists and Reformed theologians. See the 
Summa of Thomas Aquinas, 2. 1. 10.. and Turretin, 6. 6. 6. 
and 7. 

B. The End or Design of God tn Creation—E very intelli- 
gent Theist must regard the universe as one system, and 
must therefore believe that the Creator had from the begin- 
ning one general end, for the accomplishment of which the 
whole and all its parts were intended. This general end 
must have determined the Creator in every step he has taken 
in the evolution of the universe, and hence our conception 
of it will give shape to any speculations we may form with 
respect to the relations of God and His works. [t is evident 
that no solution of this transcendent question ean be reached 
by reasoning from a priori principles, or by generalizations 
drawn from the comparatively few facts at present acces- 
sible to our observation, and that it can be rationally sought. 
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for only in a direct revelation. For the most part, this gen- 
eral end. has been referred to the essential benevolence of 
(ual, prompting Him to confer the greatest. possible amount 
of blessedness, in the highest forms of excellence, проп in- 
numerable objects of His love. Leibnitz. in his Théodicée 
W710), which has exerted a wide influence on all modern 
speculation, lowered this view by emphasizing the " happi- 
ness" of the creatures as the great end of the creative good- 
ness. The Seriptures, on the contrary, emphatically declare 
that the manifestation of His own glorious perfections is the 
atual and most worthy possible end of the great Designer, 
in all His works of creation, providence, and redemption ; 
and hence likewise the final end of all His intelligent crea- 
tures in ali moral action, The recognition of this great prin- 
сне. and its application to the interpretation of all God's 
dalings with man, and of all man's duties to God, has al- 
wavs been an essential characteristic of Calvinism. Pela- 
glans and Semi-Pelagians, with more or less decision, place 
the general end of the system of things in the well-being of 
the creature: Calvinists place it absolutely in the glory of 
the Creator, which carries with it, not as a co-ordinate design, 
but as a subordinate yet certain effect, the blessedness of all 
wyal creatures, 

С. The Relation which the Eternal Plan of God sustains 
lo the Actual Evolution of Events in Time—kEvery Theist 
believes that the eternal and absolutely perfect. intelligence 
of the Creator must have formed from the beginning a plan 
comprehending the entire system of creation and providence 
in reference to the great end for which they were designed. 
Plavius himself admitted that the absolute foreknowledge 
of Gol embraced the future volitions of free agents, as well 
as ali other classes of events, while he denied their foreordi- 
tation, The Socinians, who have developed Pelagianism 
nioa complete system, more consistently deny foreknowl- 
“мө, ах well as foreordination, since, if 16 is essential that 
s volition should be purely contingent in order that it should 
te responsible, it must be indeterminate before the event, 
andl while indeterminate it Gan not be certainly foreknown. 
The Arminians (though not without exceptions, such as 
Adam Clarke and the late Dr. McCabe) adimit foreknowledge, 
but deny foreordination. The Calvinists argue that, in an 
intedivzent being. prevision implies provision; and that the 
vsnision of Gods infinite foreknowledge therefore neces- 
«av involves the admission of His eternal foreordination. 

In this matter they maintain the following positions: 1. In 
the case of an infinitely wise, powerful, and free Creator of 
ul things ex nihilo, it is obvious that the certain foreknowl- 
ei of ull events from the absolute beginning virtually in- 
Vives the. predetermination of each event, without excep- 
поп: for all the causes and consequences, direct and con- 
rnzent, which are foreseen before creation are, of course, de- 
"типпк by creation, As Sir William Hamilton asserts 
Discussions, Appendix 1, A), “the two great articles of 
forekuOWwledlee and predestination are both embarrassed by 
ie seltsame difficulties.” 2. Since all events constitute а 
Suzie system, the Creator must. embrace the system as a 
whole, and every infinitesimal element of it, in one all-com- 
pUhensive intention. Ends more or less general must be 
üetenninued us ends, and means and conditions in all their 
“veral relations to the ends which are made dependent upon 
‘hern. Hence, while every event remains dependent upon 
f> Causes and contingent upon its conditions, none of God's 
burpenes сап possibly be contingent, because in turn every 
aise and condition is determined in that purpose, as well 
athe ends which are suspended upon them. All the de- 
Tees of God are hence called absolute, because thev are ul- 
ünately determined always by “the counsel of His own 
wal’ and never by anything exterior to Him which has 
Lot in turn. been. previously determined by Him, 3. This 
‘etermimation, however, instead of interfering with, main- 
Talus the trae causality of the creature, and the free self- 
setermination. of men and angels. The eternal and im- 
i пане plan of God has constituted man a free agent, and 
туеву can never interfere with the exercise of that 
‘redom of which it is itself the foundation. However, ac- 
onlinz to the principles above stated, this created free will 
опо Independent, but ever continues to have its ground 
in the conserving energies of the omnipresent Creator, 
“лге the holiness of the created moral agent is conditioned 
uyon the indwelling of Divine grace, and its turning from 
Taer is the cause of sin, it follows that all the good in the 
uations of free agents is to be referred to God as its posi- 
tive source, but all the evil (which originates in defect, pri- 
vation) is to be referred simply to His permission. In this 
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view, all events, without. exception, are embraced. in God's 
eternal purpose; even the primal apostasies of Satan and of 
Adam, as well as all those consequences which have flowed 
from them. It is in view of these principles that Calvinism 
has been so often confounded with fatalisim. It is, however, 
the antipodes of fatalis, preserving the real efficiency of 
second causes while subjecting their action to intelligent 
control. It teaches that the all-penetrating and all-energiz- 
ing will of the personal Jehovah, who is at once perfect 
Love and perfect: Light, constitutes and conserves our free 
agency, and through its. free spontaneity works continually 
the ever-blessed counsel of His own will, weaving even re- 
bellious volitions into the instrumentalities of His purpose, 
and making every consenting soul a conscious coworker 
with himself. 

As to the bearing of this principle upon the question of 
the design of God in the application of redemption (predes- 
tination), see below, 

D. The Manner in which the Divine Attributes of Bener- 
olence, Justice, and Grace are illustrated in the Scheme of 
fedemplton—Arminians have generally held, with Leib- 
nitz, that “justice is benevolence acting according to wis- 
dom 7—1. e. inflicting a lesser pain in order to effect a 
greater or more general happiness. The necessity for pun- 
ishment therefore lies not in the essential and inexorable de- 
mands of righteousness, but in its being the best means to 
secure the moral reformation of the sinner, and the best 
motive to restrain the community from disobedience. Gro- 
tius maintained that the moral law is a product of the Di- 
vine will. and therefore capable of being relaxed by that 
will. In the gospel scheme, therefore, God, in the exercise 
of His sovereign prerogative, relaxes His law by forgiving 
sinners upon repentance and reformation, while as an ad- 
ministrative precaution He makes an exhibition of severe 
suffering in the person of His Son, in order that all other 
subjects of His moral government may be deterred from 
making the impunity of repentant men an encouragement 
to disobedience. The atonement, therefore, was ар exhibi- 
tion solely of the Divine benevolence, but not of Justice in 
the ordinary sense of that word. 

Calvinists, on the contrary, hold. that justice in the strict 
sense, as Well as benevolence, is an essential and ultimate 
property of the Divine nature, and hence lies back of, and 
determines the character of, all the Divine volitions, By the 
perfection of God's nature He is always both benevolent and 
just in all His actions. The atonement accordingly was an 
act of infinite love, seeking and finding a way to be both 
just and yet the justifier of the sinner; it s a Divine 
substitute for the sinner, who undertakes for him and bears 
his penalties, and works out a perfect righteousness in his 
ad. with regard to which God may accept the person of 
the sinner as (judicially) righteous in His sight. While 
Arminians in their view of the gospel emphasize benevolence, 
Calvinists in their view emphasize justice and grace. 

E. The Degree of Guilt and Moral Damage entailed 
through the Apostasy of Adam upon his. Posterty.—The 
answers respectively given to this question impose form and 
character upon all the various systems of theology. 

1. Pelagius held that free will (рел arbitrium). in the 
sense of an absolutely unconditioned power of choice be- 
tween good and evil, is essential to responsible moral agency, 
and hence inalienable from human nature, Since, then, all 
men continue after the apostasy to be responsible moral 
agents, their nature in this essential respect must. remain in 
the same condition in which it was created. The moral 
agency of a man at any one moment can not determine the 
character of his moral agency at any other moment, and һе 
possesses throughout his entire existence ability to will and 
to do all that God has any right to require of him, Hence 
Pelagians deny—(1) All original sin or corruption of na- 
ture, because sinfulness can be predicated only of free acts, 
and man in order to be responsible must always possess 
plenary ability to will aright. (2) АП original guilt or 
desert of punishment common to the race, and. prior to the 
netual transgression of the individual. since it would be a 
violation of justice to hold one moral agent responsible for 
the wrong volitions of another. (3) Hence men need re- 
demption through Christ only to deliver them from the guilt 
of actual and personal transgression, and. only those need it 
who have thus sinned. Those dying in infancy are therc- 
fore worthy of neither reward nor punishment, and can be 
benefited by Christ only. by being raised to a higher plane 
of blessedness than that belonging to nature—to the regnum 
celoriin as distinguished from the wta eterna. 
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9. Augustinians and Calvinists, on the contrary, maintain 
—(1) That the entire soul, with all its constitutional facul- 
ties and acquired habits, is the organ of volition, the agent 
willing. (2) That this soul possesses the inalienable prop- 
erty of selt-deterinination, the moral character of which de- 
termination always depends upon the moral condition of the 
soul acting. (8) That the holy moral condition of the soul, 
and hence its spontaneous disposition to will that which is 
right, depends upon the indwelling of the Divine Spirit. 
The free agency of God is an absolute self-existent and self- 
sufficient perfection, self-determined to good and incapable 
of evil. The freedom of saints and angels confirmed in holi- 
ness is dependent upon Divine assistinee, but, like that of 
God himself, it is the very opposite to the * liberty of indif- 
ference “ or * power to the contrary," being a non posse per- 
eure, a felir necessitas boni, Adam was created in fellow- 
ship with God, and hence with a holy tendency of heart, 
ath full power not to sin (posse non peceare), but also, dur- 
ing a limited period. of probation, with power to sin (posse 
peecare) He did sin. As a punishment the Holy Spirit 
was withdrawn from the race, and he and his descendants 
lost the posse non peceare, and retained only the posse pec- 
care, Which thus became the fatal non posse non peccare. 

This theological doctrine of total moral inability has 
nothing whatever to do with the psychologreal theory of 
“philosophical necessity " as an attribute of voluntary ac- 
tion, which, since the time of President Edwards, has been 
too frequently regarded essential to the defense of. Calvin- 
ism. It has been conelusively shown by Principal Cun- 
ningham (Theology of the Reformers, Essay IX.) that this 
metaphysical doctrine 15 not. essential to Calvinism ; while 
Sir William Hamilton (Discussions, Appendix 1, A) and Sir 
James Mackintosh (Dissertations on the Progress of Ethi- 
cal Philosophy, Note О) propose to prove that it is abso- 
lutely inconsistent with Calvinism as historically taught. 
The phrases " bondage of the will.” ete., so frequently used 
by all classes of Augustinian theologians, and above all by 
Luther in his treatise De Serro Arbitrio. are intended to 
apply only to the corrupt spontaneous tendency of fallen 
man to evil, which ean be reversed only by a new creating 
energy from above. At the same time, every Calvinist 
holds devoutly to the free self-determination of the soul in 
every moral action, and is at liberty to give whatever psv- 
chological explanation of that fact may seem to him most 
reasonable, See Confession of Faith, ch. ixn and Calvin's 
De А et Liberatione Humani Arbitrii. 

Hence Calvinists hold—First: as to original guilt. (1) 
Human sin, having originated in the free apostatizing act 
of Adam, deserves God's wrath and curse, and immutable 
justice demands their infliction, (2) Such, moreover, was 
the relation subsisting between Adam and his descendants 
that God righteously regards and treats each опе, as he 
comes into being, as worthy of the punishment of that sin, 
and consequently withdraws His life-giving fellowship from 
him. Some refer this responsibility of Adam's descendants 
for his apostatizing act to a purely sovereign © divine con- 
stitution” (New England view); others hold that we all 
were in our generic essence guilty coagents with him in that 
act (Realistic view): while the common opinion is that God, 
as the guardian of our interests, gave to us all the most fa- 
vorable probation possible for beings so constituted, in Adam 
as our covenant representative (Federal view), The whole 
race, therefore, and each individual it embraces, is under 

the just condemnation of God, and hence the gift of Christ, 

and the entire scheme of redemption, in its conception, exe- 
cution, and application, are throughout and in every sense 
a product of sovereign grace, God was free to provide it 
for few or many, for all or none, just as He pleased. And 
in every case of its application the motives. determining 
God ean not be found in the object. but only in the good 
pleasure of the will of the Divine Agent. 

Calvinists also hold—Secondly : as to original sin. 


antenatal forfeiture because of Adams apostasy. he is ju- 
dicially excluded from the morally quickening energy of the 
Holy Ghost, and henee begins to think, feel, and act without 
a spontaneous bias to moral good. (2) But since moral ob- 
ligation is positive, and the soul is essentially active, it in- 
мапу develops in action a spiritual blindness and deadness 
to divine things, and a positive inclination to evil. This 
involves the corruption of the whole nature, and absolute 
impoteney of the will to good; iz, humanty speaking, with- 
out remedy: and necessarily tends to the indefinite increase 
both of depravity and of guilt. 
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total. Some Calvinists hold original guilt to be condi- 
tioned upon original depravity (e. g. the advocates of me- 
diate im mutation). Others, ine Tuding the large majority. of 
all ages, hold original depravity to be the pe nal conse quence 
of Adam's apostatizing ac t, and therefore to be conditioned 
upon original guilt (hence immediate imputation). 

3. The advocates of the middle scheme have, of course, 
varied very much from the almost Pelagian extreme occu- 
pied by many of the Jesuits and of the Remonstrants, to 
the almost. Augustinian position of the Lutherans and of 
the great W exle van Richard Watson. The Semi-Pelagians 
admitted that the nature of man was so far injured by the 
fall that he could do nothing in his own strength morally 
good in God's sight. But they held that man is able to in- 
cline himself unto good, though he is not able to effect it; 
so that in every case of spiritual reformation the first move- 
ment toward rood may be from the soul itself, while the 
performance of it is the result of the co-operation of Divine 
grace with the human will. They consequently denied the 
gratia pre veniens, but admitted the gratia co-operans. 
The modern Protestant. Arminians (Limborch, Episcopius, 
etc.) admit original si». while they deny original guilt, and 
regard innate corruption rather as a vice or fault of nature 
than asa sin in the full sense of that term. Dr. D. D. 
Whedon (Bibhliotheea Жаска, Apr, 1862) admits—1. That 
Adam and Eve by the apostasy пиг! ed their own 
nature and thet of all their descendants: 2. That every 
child of Adam is born. with ап inherent — ney to sin 
which he ean not. remove by his own power: 3. That Adam 
and Eve were fully responsible for their apostasy, because 
they sinned in spite of possessing power to the contrary, 
and therefore might justly have been damned; 4. Never- 
theless, their descendants, although corrupt and prone to sin 
from birth, are neither. responsible nor калак: until 
there has first been bestowed upon them redemptively а 
gracious ability to the right: 5. After Adam sinned, there- 
fore. only oue alternative was open to Divine justice—either 
that Adam should be punished at once without issue, or 
that he should be allowed to generate seed in his own moral 
likeness, when equity require ed that an ade quate redemption 
should be provided for all: 6. Hence Christ died for all 
men, and sufficient. grace (including gralia prerentens and 
gralia co-operans) is given to all men, which is essential to 
render them responsible. and they become guilty only when 
they abuse (by failing to co-operate with) that gracious 
power to the contrary (posse non peecare) which has been 
conferred on them in the gospe 1. Quoting the dictum of Pres- 
ident. Edwards СИУ pt. 4. $ 1D. 7" The essence of the virtue 
or vice of dispositions. of the heart and actions of the will 
lies not in their cause, but in their nature," Whedon says: 
“To this we oppose the counter maxim, that in order to 
responsibility. for a given act or state, power in the agent 
for a contrary act or state is requisite. In. other words, 
power underlies responsibility.” The опу limit he allows 
to this principle is 1n the case of that moral inability which 
results from the previous abuse of freedom by the agent 
himself. This he declares is the fundamental ground upon 
which all the issues between. Arminianism and Calvinism 
depend, Thus while Calvinism exalts the redemption of 
Christ, in its execution and in each moment of its applica- 
tion, as an adorable act of transcendent grace to the ill- 
deserving, Arininianism, in its last analysis, makes it a com- 
pensation brought in by the equitable Governor of the world 
to halance the disabilities brought upon men, without their 
fault, bv the Apostasy of Adam. This difference is the prac- 
tical reason that Calvinism has such a strong hold upon the 
religious experience of Christians, and that it finds such fre- 
quent irrepressible expression in the hymns and prayers of 
evangelical Arminians, 

F. The Nature and Neeesstty of that Divine Grace which 
is ecercised in the Moral Recovery of Human Nature. 
Grace is free sovereign favor to the il-deserving. It is the 
motive to redemption in the mind of God. It is exercised 
in the sacrifice of lis Son, in the free justification of the 
believing sinner on the ground of that Son's viearious obedi- 
ence and sufferings, and in the total change wrought in that 
sinners moral character and actions by the energy of the 
Holy Ghost. While the word grace applies equally to the ob- 
jective change of relations and the subjective change of 
character, it is used in this connection to designate that en- 
ergy of the Holy Ghost whereby the moral nature of the 
human soul is renewed, and the soul, thus renewed, is en- 
abled to act in compliance with the will of God. 

Pelagius found in his system neither need nor room for 
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this Divine energy, and confined the conception of grace to 
objective revelations and educational iud providential in- 
fluences. 

semi-Pela;zians admitted its necessity to help man to com- 
plete that which he had himself power to commence, and 
heid that it is actually given to all those who had thus pre- 
pared themselves for it and made themselves worthy of it. 

Arminians admit that it is necessary in order that the 
corrupt will shall be even predisposed to good; but they re- 
gard it as a universal compensation for the irresponsible 
defects of an inherited nature, which restores the native 
tower for either good or evil; and they make all further 
"сіх depend wholly upon the use made of it by the soul in 
wuch it acts. This is styled the theory of Co-operation as 
nid by the Arminians, and of “Synergism " as held by the 
flowers of Melanchthon in Germany. Regeneration is the 
result of the coworking of two energies, but the determining 
factor is the human will. Hence grace is suficiens in every 
гале, and effica аб eventu vel congruilate. 

Augustinians and Calvinists, on the other hand, hold— 
1. That, for Christs sake, and in spite of all human de- 
nerit, a gracious influence is exerted on the minds of all 
men of various intensities, This is “common grace,” and 
i» а moral and suasory influence on the soul, tending to 
gud. restraining evil passions, and adorning the soul with 
тле natural virtues; it may be resisted, and is always pre- 
vallinziv resisted by the unregenerate. 2. But at His 
peasure. in certain cases, God exerts а new creative energy, 
which in a single act changes the moral character of the 
wiil of the subject, and implants a prevailing tendency to 
c-operate with future grace in all forms of holy obedience. 
Thus is gratia efficaz, "effectual calling,” which is always 
effectual because it consists in effecting a regenerative 
change in the moral nature of the will itself. The change 
which this grace effects is the “new heart” of Scripture, 
the conversio habitualis sew passiva, of which God is the 
arent and man the subject, which as а new habit of soul 
[вуз the foundation for all holy activities. Augustine has 
teen generally followed in styling this grace “ irresistible,” 
hause it can not be resisted. Yet this is as incongruous а 
d-iznation as it would be to call the creation of the world 
or the generation of a child “irresistible.” Effectual calling 
consists in а new Creative energy within the soul, making it 
iling, upon which it spontaneously embraces Christ and 
"rus to God (the conversio actualis seu activa). It merges 
ИИ into the very spontaneity of the will, and enfranchises 
it from the corruption whieh had hitherto held it in bond- 
azv. and restores it to its normal equilibrium, in harmony 
with reason and conscience and the indwelling Spirit of 
Gol] 3. Afterward the Divine Spirit continues to support 
ths soul, and prepare it for, and to concur with it in, every 
Ex] work, This grace is now prevailingly co-operated 
with by the regenerated soul, and at times cited, until 
lie stalus of grace is succeeded by the status of glory. 

Calvinists hold that this “ grace” in all its stages is purely 
uniieserved favor, and therefore sovereignly exercised by 
Gil] upon whom and at what time He pleases; hence it is 
called gratia gratuita et gratis data, otherwise grace would 
te no more grace, lt also works in its various stages pro- 
gn--ivelv, except in the single regenerative act. It is at 
ürst the gratia preveniens, then the gralia operans, then 
the grafia co-operans, and finally the gratia perfictens, in- 
сонип the donum „к infallibly securing perse- 
verance in faith and obedience, unto the complete redemp- 
uon of soul and body in glory. 

G. The Relation which the Eternal Plan of God bears 
to the Application of Redemption to Indtviduals.—Since 
tne eternal plan, decree, or purpose of God includes all 
(hings that come to pass, none of which comes to pass with- 
^ut llis prevision and provision, it ineludes also the des- 
tinies of all creatures, — Predestination, in its restricted sense, 
is the term n to express the purpose of God in re- 
lation to the salvation of individual men. Arminians main- 
tain that this purpose of God is with reference to each man 
conditioned upon God's foresight of his possession or lack of 
{апп and repentance; but Calvinists insist that since faith 
alid repentance are the gifts of God and the fruits of His 
Spirit, their presence or absence can not be the condi- 
uen of predestination, but must be rather its prede- 
termined and graciously effected result. The primary eft- 
teut cause of predestination is therefore God >Uimselfs 
the discriminating cause lies in the hidden counsels of His 
own will Predestination therefore is the eterns]! inseru- 
table, and unchangeable decree of God concerning the salva- 
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tion of individual men; it consists of two parts—eternal 
election on the one side and eternal preterition on the other, 
It thus includes both the selection of one portion of the 
race to be saved and the leaving the rest to perish in sin. 
This act of discrimination is necessarily absolutely sover- 
eign, and сап find. its cause on neither side in aught in the 
creature moving God to elect or pass him by; ex hypothesi, 
all stand in like condition before God prior to this act of 
discrimination, and what is common to the whole ean not be 
the ground of discrimination between the parts. But the 
subsequent treatment to which each section is subjected is 
not sovereign, but is conditioned on the one side on God's 
purpose of love to His elect. and on the other on the guilt of 
the sin in which the non-elect are left. The decree of elec- 
tion to eternal life is followed therefore by the foreordina- 
tion of all the means thereto. And the purpose to pass by 
the rest and leave them in their sin is followed by the ordi- 
nation of them to dishonor and wrath for their sin. A dis- 
crimination is thus drawn between the sovereign act of pre- 
terition and the judicial act of reprobation; or, as they are 
otherwise called, between the sovereign act of " negative 
reprobation " aud the noe act of * positive reprobation.” 
So far all historical schools of Calvinism agree. Adherents 
of what is known as the school of Saumur are equally ex- 
plicit and decided in these points with typical Calvinists. 
(See е. g. Amyraldus, Defense of Calvin, ch. xiii, Declara- 
tion against the Errors of the Arminians, 1646, p. 6; and in 
this country James Richards, Lectures on Mental Philoso- 
phy and Theology, 1846, pp. 332, seq. ; Henry B. Smith, Sys- 
tem of Christian. Theology, 1886, p. 508.) Accordingly the 
CEcumenieal Reformed Synod of Dort (1619) and the broad- 
ly Calvinistie Assembly of Westminster (1644—47) so define 
the doctrine. 

In the further development of the subject, however, 
diverging schools of thought emerge within the limits of 
Calvinism. The great majority of Calvinists have always 
been what has come to be known as Infra- or Sublap- 
sarians—that is, they hold that God’s predestinating decree 
contemplates man as already fallen and resting under the 
curse of the broken law. God is conceived of as, moved 
by ineffable love for man, selecting out of the mass of 

uilty sinners a people in whom to show forth the glory of 

is grace, and then as providing redemption for them in order 
to carry out His loving purpose in election. The “ order of 
decrees,” as it is technically called, stands in this view thus: 
Creation, fall, election, redemption by Christ, application 
of redemption by the Holy Spirit. A few Calvinists, whose 
inconsiderable number is balanced by their considerable 
learning and logical power, have always contended that on 
logical grounds it would be better to place the decree of 
election in the order of thought before that of the fall; 
they are therefore called Supralapsarians, and give the 
* order of decrees" thus: Creation, election (or even election, 
creation), full, redemption, application, This question did 
not come into discussion until the close of the sixteenth 
century, so that the position upon it of Calvinistie writers 
before that date is usually in dispute. There seems no good 
reason to doubt, however, that Augustino and Calvin were 
essentially Infralapsarian in their fundamental conceptions. 
On the other hand, the Supralapsarian scheme was adopted 
by men of such mark and Шс аз Beza, successor to 
Calvin in Geneva; Gomarus and Voetius, the great oppo- 
nents to the Remonstrants in Holland ; Twisse, the prolocutor 
of the Westminster Assembly.  (Zcumenical Calvinism 
ranged itself explicitly as Infrulapsarian in the Canons of 
the Synod of Dort (1619). and vini less explicitness but no 
less reality, in the Westminster Confession (1644—47). Tho 
difference between thetwo viewsis, however, almost entirely 
a logical one, and has little or no theological importance. 
(See Twisse, The Riches of God's Love, etc., p. 35; Cun- 
ningham, The Reformers, ete, pp. 309—362 ; Dabney, Syl- 
labus on Systematic Theology, p. 233.) On the other hand, 
a departure from typical Calvinism was proposed by the 
school of Saumur in the first half of theseventeenth century, 
in the opposite direction. In the effort to conceive of the 
work of Christ as having equal reference to all men indis- 
criminately, they proposed to place the decree of election sub- 
sequent in the Di of (lioet to that of redemption, mak- 
ing the “order of decrees” the following: Creation, fall, re- 
demption by Christ, election, application of redemption by 
tite Koly Sprrit to the еец This change is of greater 
theological impértance asdf gıvolves an entirely different 
view of tlie nature of the atonement from that taught by 
typiea? Calriuism.; It was exercised fur more influence than 
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Supralapsarianism ; but has left the great majority of Cal- 
vinists unaffected, chiefly on account of its inability to co- 
alesce with a truly substitutionary doctrine of the atonement. 

In all its forms alike Calvinism makes God the sole arbiter 
of the destiny of His creatures. But in no form does it 
make Him the author of sin, or the condemner of man 
irrespective of his sin. In all forms alike man is made the 
author of his own sin, and sin is made the ground of his con- 
demnation. God positively decrees grace, and thus produces 
all that is good. He only determines the permission of sin, 
and punishes it because He forbids and in every way morally 
discountenances it. He elects of free grace all those He pur- 

oses to save, and actually saves them, while those whom He 

oes not elect are simply left under the operation of the 
law of exaet justice, whatever that may be in their case. 
Archbishop Whatelv, himself an Arminian, in his essays on 
Some of the Difficulties in the Writings of the Apostle Paul, 
honorably admits that the apparent harshness of Calvinism 
lies in the facts of the case as admitted by all Christians. 
It is obvious that all who are born sin baie that all do 
not believe, and that all are not saved. Calvinistic “ par- 
ticularism ” embraces the actual results of salvation in their 
Widest scope, and refers all to the gracious purpose and 

ower of God, but does not restrict 1t one iota within the 
imits determined by the facts themselves. 

II. The History of Calvinism.—The Christian doctrines 
of sin and grace were, like other doctrines, brought to clear 
definition only through controversy. The intellectual en- 
ergies of the Church were at first absorbed in the realization 
and definition of the doctrines of God and of the Person of 
Christ ; and it was onlv after four centuries of controversy 
had brought these doctrines to clear expression that the 
Church could turn its attention to the more subjective side 
of truth. In the meantime all the elements of the com- 
posite doetrine of man were everywhere confessed : the evil 
consequences of the fall and the necessity of Divine grace 
for salvation were as universally recognized as the freedom 
of the will and the complete responsibility of man for sin. 
But the prevalent Gnostic and Manichwan heresies, which 
represented sin as a necessity of nature, led necessarily toa 
very special emphasis being thrown upon human freedom 
and responsibility by the Church teachers of the time. In 
necessary antagonism to these fundamental heresies, the 
early Fathers, especially Origen апа his colleagues and fol- 
lowers of the Alexandrian school, were led to insist in a very 
unqualified manner upon the independent, self-determining 
power of the human will, and to maintain that sin is the 
product of that freedom abused. They universally held 
that human nature was morally ruined by Adam’s sin, and 
that it was redeemed by the blood and restored by the Spirit 
of Christ; but they conceived of these great principles in a 
crude and indefinite manner, without determining their 
relations to each other. But in the special attention to the 
defense of human self-determining power as the basis of re- 
sponsibility, which all were in a manner forced to give, it 
was inevitable that sooner or later some one would arise who 
should so one-sidedly emphasize this element of the truth 
as consciously to deny its other hemisphere. As а general 
fact, the Greeks were especially distinguished for emphasiz- 
ing the autocracy of the will, though without denying the 
need of grace, And the anthropology of the Greek Church 
has continued to preserve the same characteristics to the 
present day (Athanasius, Zrpos. in Psalmos, Ps, l. 7; Ortho- 
dor Confession of Peter Mogilas, 1642). On the other hand, 
there was, during the third century, a marked tendency in 
the Latin Church to more profound views as to the moral 
and spiritual nature and relations of man. This character- 
istic was developed most obviously in Tertullian of Carthage 
(220 А. р.), Who taught the propagation (er tradurre) of a 
corrupt nature from Adam to each of his descendants: in 
Hilary of Poitiers (868); and in Ambrose of Milan (897), 
the most explicit defender in that age of the sovereignty of 
God and the moral impotence of man, and the immediate 
teacher of Augustine. 

The inevitable heresiarch came at the opening of the fifth 
eentury in the person of Pelagius (Morgan), a British monk, 
a man of pure life, clear, practical intellect, and earnest. 
zeal for the moral interests of human life. He was the 
moral author of the system which bears his name, while its 
intellectual constructer was Celes jus, a youthful Roman 
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demanded of him; from this principle it inferred that men 
are fully capable in their own powers to attain and main- 
tain entire perfection of life, that they come into the 
world without entailment of moral weakness or sin from 
the past, and that they need and receive no divine aid 
in the sense of inward renewal and sustaining grace, to en- 
able them to do their full duty. It Was this denial of the 
necessity and reality of the inward operations of God's grace 
which most outraged Christian hearts, and Augustine lays the 
chief stress in the controversy on the reality of grace, and 
its necessity as arising out of original sin. In opposition to 
Pelagianism, the distinctive features of the олш of 
grace were developed out of the Scriptures and his own dee 
experience by this profound thinker, Augustine (354—430), 
a native of l'agaste, in Numidia, the son of a heathen father 
and of the sainted Monica, in turn a prodigal, unbeliever, 
Manichwan, Platonist, disciple of Ambrose, Christian of 
profound experience, preacher апа teacher of transcendent 
genius, S of Hippio Regius from 395 to 430, and the 
greatest theologian of all time. The result of the con- 
troversy was not doubtful. The opinions of Pelagius 
were universally condemned by the whole Church, Eastern 
and Western, at the councils held at Carthage 412 and 
418 A. D. at the Council at Mileve, 416 a. D., by the popes 
Innocent and Zosimus, and by the GZcumenical Counci held 
at Ephesus, 431 A. D. This rapid and universal condemna- 
tion of Pelagianism, after making all due allowance for 
extraneous influences, proves that, however indefinite the 
views of the ancient. Greek. Fathers may have been, never- 
theless the system taught by Augustine was in all essentials 
the common and original faith of the Church. In the his- 
tory of the entire Church to the present moment, Pelagian- 
ism has never been adopted into the publie creed of any 
ecclesiastical body except that of the Socinians (Racovian 
Catechism, 1605), and it has prevailed practically only 
among Rationalists, whose Christianity was disintegrating 
into Deism. 

But Pelagianism did not so die as to leave no * remain- 
ders" behind it. Already in Augustine's lifetime (as early 
as 428) we hear of a body of monastic leaders in Southern 
Gaul seeking a middle ground between Augustinianism and 
Pelagianism by admitting inherited sin and the necessity of 
grace, but denying that this grace is either inevitable or 
necessarily prevenient.. John Cassian, a disciple of Chrys- 
ostom, abbot of the monastery at Marseilles, was the leader 
of this middle system of compromise, whose advocates were 
at first styled Massilians, but during the Middle Ages and 
at present. in the Romish Church Semi-Pelagians. His most 
influential. supporters and followers were Vincentius of 
Lerinum (434), Faustus, Bishop of Rhegium (475), Genna- 
dius, and Arnobius; and his opinions prevailed in France 
for a long time, and were confirmed bv the provincial synods 
of Arles (472) and of Lyons (479). Against this party Au- 
gustine wrote his great works De Predestinatione — 
and De Dono Perseverantie, and he was ably represented 
by Prosper and Hilarius, and the unknown author of the 
great work De WVocatione Omnium Gentium, ascribed to 
Pope Leo I. (461); by Avitus, Archbishop of Vienna (490- 
593); Ciesarius, Archbishop of Arles (502-542); and by Ful- 
gentius of Ruspe (1533). Semi-Pelagianism was condemned 
by the decree of Pope Gelasius (496), and finally in the 
synods of Orange and Valence (529), which were confirmed 
by the edict of Pope Boniface (530); from which time a 
modified and softened form of Augustianism became the 
recognized orthodoxy of the Western Church. It was 
taught bv Gregory the Great, and held by the Emperor 
Charlemagne, tlie two persons who exerted the greatest in- 
fluence in the reconstruction of Europe at the commence- 
ment of the Middle Ages. It was held throughout those 
ages bv all the greatest Church teachers and ornaments, as 
the Venerable Bede (673-735), Alcuin (804), and Claudius of 
Turin (839). The history of the persecution and condemna- 
tion of Gottschalk, under the influence of Rabanus Maurus 
and Hinckmar, with which Scotus Erigena was involved 
(about. 850), show, however, how deeply the ever-increasing 
Semi-Pelagian leaven was affecting the whole Church. All 
the most. illustrious teachers of the scholastic age, making 
allowance for the extravagance of many of their speculations, 
preserved, however, more or less of the tone of Augustinian 
thought, as, for example, Anselm, Archbishop of Canter- 


9403; St. Bernard, Bishop of Clairvaux (1140); Peter 


deposed Bishop of Edanûnt 4p Egyp. ° The dent fl —— Magister Sententiarum: Hugo de St. Victor; 
and formative principle of Pelagianism was fhe indlfenaVTe P tnd? above ай, Thomas Aquinas, Doctor Angelicus (1247); 
plenary ability of man to do all that. chnza'igbteousty «5e | and Thomas Bradwardine, Archbishop of Canterbury (1348). 
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Thomas Aquinas fairly represents the result of the driftage 
of the Augustinian orthodoxy toward Semi-Pelagianism : 
his svstem is almost. exactly intermediate between these two 
grat tvpes—with the one he affirmed that man since the 
fall had lost all ability to anything spiritually good, and 
without grace he could do nothing acceptable to God or 
which secured salvation; while with the other he repre- 
sented original sin as rather a languor and a disease, 
and affirmed the power of fallen man to co-operate with 
grace. The distinctive point of Semi-Pelagianism is the de- 
nial of prevenient grace; the distinctive point of Thomism 
is the denial of “irresistible " grace—i. e. of prevenient grace 
conceived of as a creative energy of God. The Dominicans 
as à class followed Aquinas, while the Franciseans followed 
their champion, Duns Scotus (1265), Doctor Subtilis, and in 
that age the ablest advocate of pure Semi-Pelagianism. 

The controversies then revived have continued to agitate 
the Romish Church up to the present time. The Council 
of Trent (1546) attempted to satisfy both parties by indefinite 
decrees, and accordingly both Augustinians and Semi-Pela- 
gian, Thomists and Scotists, have claimed that their re- 
spective views were sanctioned. The Jesuit society, whose 
doctrines and easuistry were ventilated in the Provincial 
[+fters of Pascal, has always advocated Semi-Pelagianism. 
The illustrious thinkers of Port Royal, Paris, called Jansen- 
ists from Jansenius, Bishop of Ypres (Tillemont, Arnauld, 
Nicole, Pascal, Quesnel, ete), were at the same time devout 
Catholics, and in the matters of grace and predestination 
earnest Augustinians. They were persecuted by the Jesuits, 
and finally outlawed by the bulls of Popes Innocent X. and 
Alexander VII. (1653 and 1656 a. D). and of Clement XI. 
W413). The present pope. Leo XIII. has thrown the weight 
of his influence for Thomism, which indeed is as nearly as 
тау he the doctrine of the decrees of Trent. This may he 
held, therefore, to be the formal doctrine of the Church of 
Кете. 

The great evangelical teachers and forerunners of the 
Reformers in the century immediately preceding the Refor- 
mation were prevailingly decided Augustinians (Neander's 
Hist, Doe.. val ii., р. 609). This is most conspicuously true 
of Wickliffe (1384), Jerome of Prague, John Huss (1415), 
John of Goch (1475), John of Wesalia, Jerome Savonarola, a 
Dominican (1498), John Wessel (1499), “the Light of the 
World.” and his disciple, the great Grecian, John Reuchlin, 
in hix turn the teacher of Melanchthon, and Staupitz, vicar- 
general of the Augustines and the spiritual teacher of 
Luther. 

The Reformation was in all its leaders and in all its cen- 
ters as much a reaction from the growing Semi-Pelagianism 
ах from the tyranny of the Papal Church. Zwingle of 
switzerland, Luther of Germany, Calvin of France, Cran- 
mer of England, and Knox of Scotland, although each 
movement was self-originated and different from the others 
in many permanent characteristics, were alike strictly Au- 
gustinian in. doctrinal position. So that the Reformation 
was before everything else a great Augustinian revival—the 
forerunner in this of nearly all the great revivals which 
have refreshed the Church since. Melanchthon, in the ear- 
lost editions of his Loci Communes (1521), took extreme 
ground as to the moral impotence of the human will and 
atmolute predestination, which, however, he gradually and 
nélically modified in subsequent editions, until he finally 
assumed synergistic ground. The personal followers of 
Melanchthon excited the strong opposition of the stricter 
Lutherans, and the struggle came to an explosion in the 
Weimar Confutation (1558). The result was that grandest 
monument of Lutheran symbolism, the Formula Concordie 
(1580). This symbol sought to find a middle ground on the 
matter of predestination by teaching absolute predestination 
unto life (election), but denying predestination unto death 
(preterition): thus making the single predestination, as dis- 
tinguished from the predestinatio duplec of Augustinian- 
ism. confessional orthodoxy in the Lutheran Church. (See С, 
Hodge. Syst, Theol., ii., 721, «eq. ; Francis Pieper, Lehre und 
Weare, 36. 3.) In this illogical position thie theologians 
ef the Lutheran Church. could not remain, and therefore, 
ince Gerhard ($ 1637), they have cast off all remainders of 
Aurmi-rinianism and teach that predestination is based on 
foresicht. A reaction led by a great theologian, €. F. W. 
Walther (+ 1887), has in our own day led the large Luther- 
an ~ Svnodical Conference of America” (commonly called 
the “ Missourians ") back to the position of the Formula 
Concord iir, In most other respects, as to the guilt, pollu- 
tien, and helplessness of the condition into which all ehil- 
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dren are born, as to justification. and the necessity and the 
efficacy of regenerating and sanctifying grace, the Formula 
Concordia and Lutheran orthodoxy are at one with Cal- 
vinism. 

By far the greatest of the Reformers, viewed either as a 
theologian, an interpreter of Scripture, as a social organizer 
and founder of churches and republics, was John Calvin. 
His Institutes (1530), written when he was twenty-seven 
years old, the greatest work of systematic divinity the world 
has seen, has recast Augustinianism in its final Protestant 
form, and handed it over to the modern world stamped with 
its great author's name. His Commentaries are acknowl- 
edged by the most advanced modern scholars of every school 
to be the ablest exegetical work achieved in his genera- 
tion. His 7ractatus consist of various controversial treat- 
ises in defense of the truth, and his Ẹpistolæ consist of 
his voluminous correspondence with princes, nobles, and 
commoners, statesmen and churchmen in every part of 
the Protestant world, concerning the important move- 
ments then revolutionizing Europe, both in Church and 
state. By him Calvinism and its correlates, Presbyte- 
rianism in the Church and republicanism in the state, were 
not invented, but advocated and disseminated with tran- 
scendent ability and suecess. His doctrines have been 
most consistently developed and illustrated. in the writ- 
Ings of such men as PARET. Martin Bucer, Theodore 
Beza, Diodati, Heidegger, Turretin, Witsius, Vitringa, 
Markius, De Moor, Pictet, John Owen, and Jonathan Ed- 
wards; in the deliverances of the international Synod of 
Dort (1618-19), of the national Assembly of Westminster 
(1648), of the French synods of Charenton and Alez, and in 
such creeds and confessions of the Church as the fol- 
lowing: The Creed of the Waldensian pastors at Angrogne 
(1532), the two Helvetic, the Gallic, Belgie, and Scotch Con- 
fessions, the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of Eng- 
land, the Lambeth Articles (1595). the Articles of Religion 
of the Dublin Convocation (1615), the Heidelberg Catechism, 
the Savoy Confession of the English (1658), and the Boston 
Confession (1680) of the American Independents. Calvin- 
ism is professed by all those Protestants of Germany who 
embrace the Heidelberg Catechisin, the national (Protestant) 
churches of France, Switzerland, Holland, England, and 
Scotland, together with most of the Free Churches which 
have grown up in these lands, and the Reformed Churches of 
Hungary and Bohemia, the Independents and Baptists of 
England and America, as well as the various branches of the 
Presbyterian Church in England, Ireland, and America. 

From the time of Archbishop Laud (1644) a large propor- 
tion of the clergy and influential writers of the твори 
Churches have been Arminian, апа it has even been disputed 
whether the Church of England was originally Calvinistie 
or not. The fact that the founders and leading ministers 
of that Church were thorough Calvinists during the first 
hundred vears of its history, and that its creed (the “ Thirty- 
nine Articles”) remains such to this day, is as certain and 
as conspicuous as any other fact in history. The seven- 
teenth article, *On Predestination," corresponds in spirit, 
design, and expression with all the other Culvinistic creeds, 
Tyndal, Frith, Barnes, who suffered under Henry VIII.; 
Hooper, Latimer, Ridley, who suffered under Mary; Cran- 
mer, the real author, апа Jewel, who gave the finishing 
touch to the Thirty-nine Articles; were all Calvinists. “The 
same is proved by the whole history of the proceedings con- 
nected with the Lambeth Articles. the cases of Baro and 
Barret (1595), the Irish Articles (1615), and the Synod of 
Dort (1619).” (Cunningham) The sources of information, 
and the. arguments on both sides of this controversy, may be 
found in the Works of the Parker Society, Richmond’s 
Fathers of the English Church, the Zurich Letters, the 
works of Heylin, Winchester, Daubeny, Tomline, and Law- 
rence on the Arminian side, and the works of Prvnne, Hick- 
man, Toplady, Overton, Goode, Principal Cunningham, and 
Alex. F. Mitchell on the Calvinistic side. 

Over this vast area of time, and under all these various 
conditions of national and ecclesiastical life, Calvinism pre- 
serves its essential identity as a system of theological prin- 
ciples. It has, of course, undergone within these limits 
very various modifications as to details of structure and 
modes of statement. In Germany it has been rendered 
less thorough and definite through the influence of the eom- 
promising school of Melanchthon, апа more lately under 
the modern tendencies brought in bv Schleiermacher, In 
Holland, England, and Scotland it has been modified in 
form by the * Federal Scheme” introduced by the West- 
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minster divines (1650) and the Duteh school of Cocceius. 
In France it was temporarily inodified by the Universalis- 
mus Hypothetious, or the universal impetration and. limited 
application of redemption (1642), as held. by Алуга их, 
Daillé, and Placeus on the Continent, and by Baxter, Dave- 
nant, and in modern times by Wardlaw and others, in Eng- 
land. In America it has been coerced through more radical 
and more transient. transformations in the speculations of 
Hopkins, the younger Edwards, Emmons, N. W. Taylor, and 
others of the New England school. But its vitality is ever 
exhibited by its power to take upon it various forms, and 
to live through periods of depression, and to enter the hearts 
of men as a power and new life after long epochs of religious 
death. Tt was the inherent. power of Calvinism which re- 
vived religious life in Switzerland in the early part of this 
century, in the humble teaching of Haldane aud the power- 
ful preaching of Malan, Gaussen, Merle АЧЫУ, ud other 
colaborers, And our own days have seen a new exhibition 
of its power to awake to new life in Holland, through the 
steady testimony of the Christian Reformed Church and the 
great leadership of Dr. Kuyper. The history of Calvinism 
exhibits it not merely as а svstem with great inherent vital- 
itv, but. as the system of truth in which abides the springs 
of religious life. 

III. The Practical Effects of Calvinism on Personal 
Moral Character, and upon the Social and Political Inter- 
ests of Men.—Vrom the time of Colestius and Julian, in the 
fifth century. to that of Heylin (1659) and Tomline (1811), 
the a priori objection has been. brought against Calvinisin 
that its principles should lead either to licentious liberty or 
to abject subserviency, to discouragement in the use of 
means, and to undue disparagement and neglect of human 
reason, It is argued that the doctrine of the absolute 
moral impotence of man's will should destroy all sense of ac- 
countability, and that the doctrine of absolute decrees 
should cause the use of means to appear either. unnecessary 
or ineffectual, and lead to despair upon the one hand or to 
licentiousness upon the other. 

But the NOE character of Calvinism is abundantly vindi- 
cated in two ways: 1. On the ground of reason, The rec- 
ognition of the true (i. e. actual) condition of man's nature 
and relations to God, as this is revealed in Scripture and ex- 
perience, must be more moral in its effeet than the most 
skillful misrepresentation possible of that actual condition 
can be. The historian Froude, himself held by no trammels 
of sect or party. says in his well-known address at St. An- 
drews (1871): “If Arminianism most commends itself to our 
feelings, Calvinism is nearer to the facts, however harsh or 
forbidding those facts may seem.” Archbishop) Whately, 
himself an Arminian (in his essay on Some of the Difi- 
culties in the Writings of Sf. Pe (d), acknowledges that the 
ordinary objections against the — attributes of Calvin- 
ism are in effect objections to the open facts of the case. That 
standard of morals which places the ground of obligation in 
the supreme will of the All-perfect, instead of in a tendency 
to promote happiness, and which utterly condemns fallen 
man, is mi higher, and therefore more moral, than à 
more self-pleasing one which either justifies or excuses. hin. 
The system which teaches the total depravity and guiltiness 
of human nature from birth, its e: dependence upon 
Divine grace, together with the universal sweep of God's 
absolute decrees, at once maintaining the free agency of 
man and the infallibilitv of the Divine purpose, must of 
course empty man of self, make all men equal before the 
law, and exalt the all-wise and all-powerful Father to the 
control of all events: such a system must make the high- 
est attainments the condition and the fruit of God's favor, 
and must raise even the weakest believer to the position of 
an invincible champion for God and the right, “a coworker 
together with God.” 2. In the seeond place, Calvinists 
claim that on the greund of an illustrious and unparalleled 
historical record they can show that their system has been 
eminently distinguished bv the effects produc ed by it upon 
all the communities which have embraced it in its purer 
forms, as to the following particulars: (a) the general stand- 
ard of moral character practically realized in personal and 
social life; (b) the amount of rationally regulated liberty 
realized both in Church and state; (е) the standard of pop- 
ular intelligence and education. actually attained: (d) the 
testimony vielded to the power of the truth by the number 
and illustrious character of its martyrs: and (e) the zeal and 
devotion expressed in sustained. missionary efforts for the 
extension of the kingdom of Christ. 

1. As to the influence of Calvinism on the moral char- 
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acter of individuals, it is only necessary here to quote Мт. 
Froude's citation. of the names of "William the Silent, 
Luther, Calvin, Knox, Andrew Melville, the regent Murrav, 
Coligny, Cromwell, Milton, John Bunyan—1nen possessed of 
all the qualities Which give nobility and grandeur to human 
nature.” As to its effect upon the general moral charac- 


| ter of communities, it will be sufficient to cite the Walden- 


ses: the little radiant state of Geneva, whose Protestant 
reconstruction began with the establishment of a Court of 
Morals: the Huguenots as compared with their Catholic fel- 
low-citizens; the Jansenists as compared with the Jesuits; 
the Dutch Protestants of their heroie period; the Scoteh 
Covenanters: the English Puritans, whose very name signal- 
izes their eminent moral character, in contrast with the cor- 
ruption brought in at the Restoration (see Macaulay's Essays 
ou Milton and Hallam’s Constitutional History: and finally, 
all those sections of America settled by English Puritan 
New Englanders, by the Scotch and Scotch-Irish, and by Pres- 
byterians from France and Holland. Mr. Froude (Address, 
р. 7) says: " The first symptom of its operation, wherever it 
established itself, was to obliterate the distinction between 
sins and crimes, and to make the moral Jaw the rule for 
states ах well as persons.” Pascal, the sublime avenger of 
the persecuted religionists of Port Royal, shows in the first 
nine of his Provincial Letters the connection between the 
Infamous morality of the Jesuits and their Semi-Pelagian 
views as to sin and grace, Sir James Mackintosh, in vol. 
xxxvi. of the Edinburgh Review, vindicates at length the 
morality of the theological doctrine of pre destination by a 
general review of the history of its most conspicuous pro- 
fessors, 

2. It appears superfluous to prove the tendency of Cal- 
vinism to promote freedom and popular. governinent, both 
in Chureh and state. Its. principles strip the ministry of 
all sacerdotal powers; they make all men and all Christians 
equal before God; they make God absolute and supreme 
over all, and the immediate controller and disposer of hu- 
man affairs, Hence all Churches accepting Calvinism, un- 
less prevented by external conditions, have immediately 
adopted popular constitutions, either. Presbyterian or Inde- 
endent. This is true of all the Churches of Switzerland, 
Pun. Holland, the Palatinate, Scotland, America, and the 
Free Churches of. England and Ireland. The apparent ex- 
ception is the English Establishment. The history of its 
political relations explains its prelatical character. Cran- 
mer and the other C alvi inistie founders of that Church held, 
as did Archbishop Usher, a very moderate theory of the 
episcopate, and submitted to the constitution actually es- 
tablished only for state reasons, Afterward, as Calvinisin 
became more thoroughly incorporated in the publie faith, 
Presbyterianism was established by the Long Parliament, 
and Independency by the Puritan army and Protector. It 
is a conspicuous fact of English history that high views as 
to the prerogatives of the ministry have always antagonized 
Calvinistie doctrine, 

The political influence of Calvinism was at an early period 
discerned by kings as well as by the people. The Waldenses 
were the freemen of the ante-Reformation period. The re- 
public was established at the same time with Presbytery at 
Geneva. The Hollanders, grouped around the sublime figure 
of Willian the Silent (Calvus et Calvinist), performed 
deeds of heroism against odds of tyranny unparalleled in all 
foregoing and subsequent history. This battle was fought 
by Calvinistic Holland. and the victory won (1590) completely, 
before the Arminian controversies had commenced. Add 
to these the French Huguenots. the Scotch Covenanters, the 
English Puritans in the Old and in the New World, and we 
make good our claim that Calvinists have been successful 
champions of regulated freedom among men. 

Bancroft, the historian of the U. S.. attributes the modern 
impulse to republican liberty to the little republic of Geneva 
and to its Calvinistic theology (vol. i.. 266; ii.. 461-464). He 
credits the molding of the institutions of North America 
chiefly to New England Independents, and to Dutch, French, 
and Seoteh-Irish Presbyterians. " The Mecklenburg Dec la- 
ration, signed on May 20, 1775. more than a year before that 
of July 4 1776, signed in Philadelphia, was the first. voi ce 
public ly raised for American independence, And the corn- 
vention by which it was adopted and signed consisted of 
twenty-seven delegates, nine of whom, including the presi- 
dent. апа sec retary, were ruling elders, and one, Rev. Н. J. 
Balch, was a Presbyterian minister," Tucker, in his Life bf 
Jefferson, says: " Every one must be persuaded that one fof 
these papers must have been borrowed from the other”; adnd 
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Bancroft has made it certain that the Declaration of Jeffer- 
son was written à year after that of Mecklenburg. ‘The 
correspondence between the representative system and the 
gradaiions of sessions, presbyteries, provinc ial synods, and 
national general assemblies, developed in the Presbyteriun 
system, to the federal system of State and national. gov- 
ernments in the Constitution of the U, S., seems too remark- 
able to have been accidental. 

3. The relation of Calvinism to education is no less con- 
spicuous and illustrious. The little republic of Geneva be- 
came the sun of the European word The Calvinists of 
France, in spite of all their embarrassments, immediately 
founded and sustained three illustrious theological schools 
at Montauban, Saumur, and Sedan. The Huguenots so far 
surpassed their fellow-countrymen in intelligencé and skill 
that thetr banishment, on the oceasion of the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes (1685) quickened the manufactures and 
trales of Germany, England, and America, and for a time 
almost paralyzed the skilled industries of France. (See 
Weiss's Mëistory of French Protestant Refugees) The frag- 
ment of marshy seacoast constituting Holland became the 
cummercial focus of the world, one of the most powerful 
communities in the society of nations, and the mother of 
flourishing colonies in both hemispheres. The peasantry of 
Scotland has been raised far above that of any other Euro- 
pean nation by the universal education afforded by her 

arish schools. The common-school system of Puritan New 
— is opening up a new era of human history. In this 
country, for the first two hundred years of its history, “al- 
most every college and seminary of learning, and almost 
every academy and common school even, which existed, had 
been built up and sustained by Calvinists.” See New Eng g- 
lander, Oct., 1845. 

4. The marty rology of Calvinism is pre-eminent in the 
history even of the Church. We call to witness John Huss 
anıl Jerome of Prague, who perished for their adherence to 
this faith one hundred. years before Luther. The Waldenses, 
of whom were the “slaughtered saints whose bones lie scat- 
tered on the Alpine mountains cold,” the victims of the reign 
of * Bloody Mary,” John Rogers, and Bishops Hooper, Ferrar, 
Ridiey, Latimer, and Cranmer, and their. fellow-mart yrs, 
were all Calvinists: as well as Hamilton and Wishart, the 
victims of Claverhouse and the “ Killing Time" of 1684 in 
Sotianid, and the victims of the High Commission and of 
ооду Assizes” of England (1685). Under Charles V. 
a Philip of Spain, Holland had been made a spectacle to 
all nations by her sufferings, and had surpassed all other 
(hristian communities with the number and steadfastness 
ef her martyrs. When the Duke of Alva left the Nether- 
lands, Dec.. 1573, he boasted that within five years he had 
delivered 18,600 heretics to the executioner. (Motley’s Rise 
of the Dutch Republic, vol. ii, p. 497.) Moreover, Calvinists 
claim the victims of the Inquisition in Spain and Italy; the 
history of the Huguenots of France, from the martyrdom 
of Leclere (1523) to the promulgation of the Edict of Nantes, 
159%; the victims of the рае atrocity of the mas- 
sre of St. Bartholomew, Aug. 22, 1572, when some 20,000 
prine, noblemen, and commoners perished at one time by 
the hand of assassins; and all the hundreds of thousands of 
tie very flower of France who fell victims either to the wars 
which raged with comparatively short exceptions from the 
Reformation to 1685, or to the dragoonings, the galleys, and 
the expatriation which preceded and followed that dreadful 
os 

. Calvinism has been proved an eminent incentive to 
d ‘missionary enter rises, domestic and foreign. It is of 
CUUTSe dic led that several Christian bodies not char- 
штете by what are generally regarded as the peculiarities 
of Calvinism have been in the “highest degree distinguished 
bw missjonary zeal and efficiency. The most remarkable 
instances of this kind have been the Nestorians in Western 
ani Central Asia from the fifth to the ninth century, the 
Moravians from 1732, and the Wesleyan Methodists “from 
atont 1769 to the present time. In the early Church, St. 
Patrick, the missionary of Ireland, fifth century; Augustine, 
tae Inisionary of Gregory the Great to England ; and Co- 
tunba and his missionarv college at Iona in the Hebrides, 
sil his disciples the Culdees, in the sixth century, as well 
a> the Lollards, the followers of Wickliffe, in the fourteenth 
contury, were all of the general school of Augustine. In 
1555, through Admiral Coligny, Calvin sent two ministers 
ts the heathen in Brazil Cromwell in the next century 
proposed to appoint а council to promote the Protestant re- 
uzon, in opposition to the congregation De Propaganda 
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Fide in Rome. One of the principal objects of the promot- 
ers of the Plymouth and Massachusetts colonies was the 
conversion of savages and the extension of the Church. The 
charter of the Society for the MM of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts was granted by the Calvinistie prince, 
William IH. It is to the Calvinistie Baptists that ihe im- 
pulse to modern Protestant missions is to be traced, and the 
Calvinistic Churches are to-day behind none in their zeal for 
a success in missionary work. 
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Church of England (London, 1827) ; Goode, Vindication and 
Defense of the XX XIX. Articles; Dickinson, The Se ripture 
Dorírine concerning some Impor tant Parts of Christian 
Faith (Boston, 1741); Girardeau, Calvinism and Evangelical 
Armintanism Compared (New York, 1890). 

6. E. P. Humphrey, Our Theology and its Development 
(Philadelphia); New Englander, Oct., 1845, art. Comparative 
Influence of Calvinism and Arminianism on Civil Liberty; 
W. M. Paxton, The Mission of the Presbyterian Church 
(New York, 1880); James Anthony Froude, Calvinism (Lon- 
donand New York, 1871); A. Kuyper, Culrinism and Con fes- 
sional Revision, art. in Presbyterian and Reformed Review, 
July, 1891; also much relative matter in such histories as 
Mot ley 's Dutch Republic, and succeeding periods; Buneroft's 
Ht story of the United States; Douglas € Campbell s The Purt- 
tans in Holland, England, and America, e See ARMINI- 
ANISM. Revised by B. B. WARFIELD. 


Calvinis'tic Methodists: a body of Methodists in Great 
Britain which originated in a difference between White- 
field and Wesley respecting Calvinistie doctrines, and ds in 
three divisions: (1) * Lady Huntingdon's Connection," dat- 
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ing from 1748; (2) “ Whitefield’s Connection,” dating from 
1741; (3) * Welsh Methodists,” from about 1750. See the 
articles on those denominations, 
Calvus, Gaius Lictxrus MackR: a Roman orator and 
oet; b. in 82, d. in 47 в. с. In oratory he was an Atticist ; 
in poetry he followed the Alexandrians, being a kindred 
‘spirit with Catullus. Only short fragments are extant. He 
was of diminutive stature, and feeble in body. 


Calycan’thus [Gr. калы, husk, pod, bud (used here, how- 
ever, 1n sense of сир; cf. s.v. calyx) + &убоз, flower; the 
bottom of the flower being cup-shaped]: a genus of plants 
of the family Calycanthacee; allied to Zéanunculacec. It 
comprises only a few known species, which are natives of 
the U. S. and Japan, and are shrubs with square stems. 
The flowers, bark, and leaves are fragrant aud aromatic. 
The Calycanthus floridus, a native of Carolina, called Caro- 
lina allspice and sweet-scented shrub, is cultivated in many 
gardens of the U. S. Its flowers are of a lurid purple or 
rich-brown color. 


Cal'ydon (in Gr. Кали): an ancient and celebrated 
city of Ætolia; on the river Evenus, a few miles from its 
entrance into the sea, It is often mentioned by Homer, and 
continued to be an important city in the historical period. 

Calydo'nian Hunt, The: in classic mythology, was a 
celebrated enterprise against a wild boar which ravaged the 
‘dominions of (OEneus, King of Calydon, Among the heroes 
who took part in this hunt were Meleager, Theseus, Jason, 
Nestor, and the heroine Atalanta, who drew the first blood. 

Calym'ene: a genus of trilobites, A species of this 
genus, Calymene blumenbachii, described by Brongniart, is 
one of the most characteristic 
fossils of the upper Silurian 
formations in Europe. Its 
beauty and abundance led to 
its receiving a common name, 
" Dudley locust," suggested by 
its resemblance to the wingless 
body of a locust. A closely 
allied species (CL senaria) is 
found in the Niagara group of 
America, H. 5. WILLIAMS. 


‚ Calyp'so (in Gr. Kaavió) : a beautiful nymph and derni- 
goddess of classic mythology: according to Homer, a daugh- 
ter of Atlas. She reigned over the island of Ogygia, on 
which Ulysses landed after he had been shipwrecked. She 
treated him kindly, and tempted him to marry her with the 
pou of immortality, which he declined for the sake of 

?епејоре. But she detained him by her arts seven years, 
bore him two sons, and died of grief at his going away. 


Calyp'so borea'lis: a rare and beautiful plant of the 
family Orchidacee ; growing in cold bogs and wet woods of 
the Northern U. S. and Canada. The flower is variegated 
with purple, pink, and yellow. It has a single, nearly heart- 
Shaped leaf. à 


Calyp’tra [Gr. xaAérrpa, veil, deriv. of калбжтеу, cover]: 
the hood which covers the urnlike spore-case of certain 
mosses, It is the old archegone wall, enlarged, dried, and 
more or less ruptured, 


Calyptre’a [Gr. калбжтра, envelope, cover]: a genus of 
gasteropod molluscs comprising the forms commonly known 
us the bonnet-limpets. They resemble the true limpets (Pa- 
fellide) in their habits and in the flattened wide-mouthed 
shells, but there are important structural differences, and 
hence the bonnet-limpets are placed in a separate group, the 
Monotocardia, (See GASTEROPODA.) The shell is a flattened 
cone with a slight spiral, while on the inside is a small fold. 
About 12 living species and 30 fossil forms are known. Al- 
lied to the bonnet-limpets are the slipper-limpets (Crepidula), 
in which the shell is decidedly slipper-shaped. J. S. К. 

Ca'lyx, plu. Cal^yces [Gr. «dAut. cover, husk, pod, bud, 
from same root as Lat. occu lere, Germ. hehlen, hide. Being 
adopted into Lat. as ealyr, it met there ealir, сир (: Gr. 
кйм). The blending of the two words in Late Lat. ac- 
counts for the modern use of calyx in the meaning of cup, 
flower-cup]: in botany, the flower-cup, or outermost. of the 
proper floral envelopes, or of the cireles of modified leaves 
which surround the organs of reproduction, and along with 
them constitute the flower, The leaves or separate parts of 
the calyx are called sepals, They are generally green, but. 
in some cases are richly colored and petaloid, as in the 
Mirabilis, Salvia splendens, and Fuchsia, The calyx serves 
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to protect the interior organs of the flower. If it falls off 
before the corolla, it is called caducous, and if it remains 
until the fruit is ripe it is ealled persistent. When the 
calvx is adherent to the sides of the ovary it is superior, 
and when quite free from the sides of the ovary it is in- 
Jerior. 

Cam, or Granta: a river of England; rises in Essex; 
flows northeastward through Cambridgeshire; enters the 
Ouse 34 miles above Ely. Length about 40 miles. It is 
navigable from its mouth to Cambridge, which derives its 
name from it. The Cam is considered as a classic stream, 
on account of its associations with Cambridge University. 


Cam [also spelled camb; loan-word from Fr. came or 
Dutch kam, cognate with Eng. comb, Germ. Kamm < Teu- 
ton, *hambas, toothed implement; Gr. yéupos, peg, tooth, 
Skr. yambha-s, sume]: in machinery, a contrivance for con- 
verting a uniform rotary motion into a varied rectilinear 
motion. The end of a rod which is free to move only in 
the direction of its length is held in contact, by the action 
of & spring or weight, with the edge of an irregularly 
shaped mass which revolves uniformly upon an axis. А 
varied motion is thus communicated to the rod, which car- 
ries with it the machinery by which the motion is to be 
applied. 

Cam, Diogo: a Portuguese navigator of noble ancestry ; 
lived in the last half of the fifteenth century; and carried 
on under Alphonso V. the discoveries commenced by Prince 
Henry in Western Africa, Пе doubled Capes Gongalvez 
and Catharina, and, having acquired great influence over 
the King of Congo, prepared the way in that country for 
Christianity, Cam was accompanied on his first voyage 
(1484) by Martin Behaim, the astronomer and cosmographer, 
and afterward explored as far as 22^ N. lat. 

Сатаїеп: See САМАҮЕГ. 

Camaldulen'sians. or Camal'dolites: an order of 
monks founded in 1012 by St. Romuaid at Camaldoli, in the 
Apennines, about 30 miles from Florence. They are divided 
into two classes—Canobites and. Eremites—and follow the 
rule of St. Benedict. There are also a few houses of Ca- 
maldolite nuns, founded in 1086. The order was primarily 
noted for its extreme severity, but was after Romuald's 
death relaxed, Jt was injured by interior dissensions, and is 
now well-nigh extinct, The habit was white. 

Camanche Indians: See SHOSHONEAN INDIANS. 


Camargue, kiŭ maarg’, La: a populous island of France; 
department. of Bouches-du-Hhóne; at the mouth of the 
Rhone, and inclosed on two sides by the arms of that river. 
It is an alluvial fertile delta, partly occupied by marshes. 
Area about 240 sq. miles. Large quantities of salt are ob- 
tained here. 

Camaril'la [Span. dimin. of camara: Ital. camera : Fr. 
chambre < Lat. camara, camera < Gr. kaudpa]: a Spanish 
word (Span. pron. Kia-maa-reel yu), applied to the private 
chamber or cabinet of the King of Spain, or to his courtiers 
and confidential advisers, who е had great power in 
the government and exerted a pernicious influence. The 
term is also used in other European countries and languages 
to denote the influence of courtiers and secret. counselors, 
counteracting the opinions and policy of the legitimate 
ministers. 

Camari'na: a celebrated. Greek citv of Sicily; on the 
southern coast : about 20 miles E. of Gela. It was founded 
bv а colony of Svracusans in 599 в.с. It is said that no 
truce of it now exists. 

Camas'sia [Latiniz. form of native Amer. name camasa, 
or quamash]: a genus of plants of the family Liliaceae ; 
includes two species, Camassia esculenta, the quamash of 
the Nootka Indians, grows in swampy places in the U. S., 
W. of the Rocky Mountains, and produces bulbs which the 
savages use as food. C. fraseri occurs in the Eastern U. 5. 

Camayeu. or Сатаїеп., and Monochrome are French 
terms used to denote a painting in a single color. Pictures 
of several tints, which do not represent the natural colors of 
objeets, are said to be e» eamayeu, The same term may be 
properly applied to drawings in india ink апа red chalk, as 
well as to engravings. 

Cambacérés, kan bia sec res’, JEAN ЈАСОГЕЅ Récis : Duke 
of Parma: French statesman and lawyer; b. at Montpellier, - 
Oct. 18, 1753. lle was elected in 1792 a member of the 
National Convention, in which he acted a cautious and 
moderate part. After the death of Robespierre (9th Ther- 
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midor, 1794) he was president of the committee of public 
safety, and opposed the continuance of the reign of ter- 
ror. jle became a member of the Institute about 1796. 
About the end of 1799 he was appointed second consul by 
Bonaparte, of whom he became a faithful adherent. Не 
took a prominent part in the rédaction of the civil code. 
Under the empire he was arch-chancellor and president of 
the council of state, and in 1808 was entitled Duke of Par- 
ma, During the Hundred Days he was Napoleon's minister 
of justice. He held no office after the Restoration of 1810. 
D. in Paris, Mar. 5, 1824. 


Cambay’ (perhaps the Camanes of Ptolemy): а seaport- 
town of Hindustan; at the head of the Gulf of Cambay ; 
#2 miles N. N. W. of Surat (see map of S. India, ref. 1-С), 
t is the capital of a small native state of the same name, 
which has an area of 350 sq. miles and a population of 86,- 
030, chiefly Mohammedan. The city has a fine mosque, 
several Hindu temples, and a curious subterranean  Büd- 
dhist temple. Ruined palaces and mosques attest the former 
magnificence and extent of this town, which was once much 
mere populous than it is now. One cause of its decline 
was the increasing shallowness of the gulf. It still exports 
cotton, grain, ivory, ete. Pop. 36,000. 


Cambay. Gulf of: an inlet of the Arabian Sea; in the 
west part of Hindustan. It is about 75 miles long, and. ex- 
tends in а nearly N. and S. direction. The width of the 
entrance, which Is the widest part, is 32 miles or more. It 
receives the rivers Nerbudda, Tapti, Mahi, and Sabbermutti. 
The tide here is very rapid, and rises about 30 feet. 


Camber (Fr. cambre): a term applied by builders to the 
slicht degree of arching which is usually given {о beams or 
ether parts of a frame in order to compensate the settle- 
ment of the various parts or the subsidence of the joints. 
Camber in shiping signifies a curvature upward, or a 
monvexitv. A deck is said to be *cambered " when it is 
hizher amidships than at the bow or stern. 


Cam'^bium : in botany, a supposed mucilaginous, viscid 
substance secreted between the liber (inner bark) and albur- 
num (outer wood) of exogenous (dicotyledonous) trees and 
stier plants in early spring. There is, however, no such sub- 
stance, hence the term is a misnomer. The supposed mucila- 
ziuous substance has long been known to be a layer of very 
thin-walled ceils, which are easily ruptured. Ву their growth 
they produce on the one hand cells of the new layer of wood, 
and on the other of the bark. CHARLES Ё. Bessey. 


Cambo'dia, or Camboja: а country known under three 
different. names: first, Aampootcha, which is given to it in 
the sacred books; Youdra Skan, the appellation by which it 
is best. known to foreigners; and Ahamatn, the common 
name used among the natives themselves; a French prov- 
Ince, lying on the middle Mekong river, with Siam on the 
N. und W.. Annam on the E., and French Cochin-China and 
the Bay of Siain on the S, The country between Cambodia 
amd siam is an inclined plane falling off to the sea, begin- 
nini from the Khoa Dong Rêke, or the highland of Korat, 
whieh constitutes the first platform of the terraces that 
gruluallv ascend to the mountain-ehain of Laos. Khoa 
Donz Réke, the Cambodian Atlas, includes in its domain a 
magnificent and extensive forest, Dong P'hya Fai, or “the 
forest of the Lord of Fire.” whence issue many beautiful 
streams to flow into the Pachim river. Its area is about 
32.5,0 <q. miles. Its population in 1889 was estimated at 
LONINA) The religion is Buddhism, with a small but 
ripilly growing proportion of converts to Roman Catholi- 
cism. It is subdivided into Northern and Southern Cam- 
t^lia, and the great province of Cancao on the N. E., and 
it tems with every species of mineral and vegetable wealth. 
Near the eoast the country is covered with woods; a little 
farther inland, especially along the banks of the rivers and 
lanes, the land is well cultivated. But in the interior it 
abounds with Impenetrable jungles, where elephants. lions, 
ugers, and wild buffaloes find shelter and afford excellent. 
sport to the natives, who hunt them in large parties for 
their ivory and skins, Deer, hogs, goats, and a great many 
species of wild fowl abound in the forests, as well as in the 
more Cultivated districts, The country abounds in iron, 
tin, precious stones, teak, sandal, and other wood, gam- 
boge, and numerous other dyestuffs. The finest gambove is 
TOduced by the tree Garcinia gambogoides. Bantabang 
Ix noted for its gold mines. Saigon annually exports quan- 
tities of pepper, rice, cardamoms, cotton, hides, horns, and 
Cinounut oil. 
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The climate is warm but wholesome, the scenery varied 
and beautiful; the navigation of the Gulf of Sium and the 
China Sea, along with such splendid rivers as the Mekong 
and the Saikong, magnificent forests of fine woods, endless 
crops of rice, Indian corn, sugar-cane, and tea, and vast 
plantations of mulberry trees for the rearing of silkworms, 
producing the finest article of silk, are some of the pros- 
pective advantages of the superb region to which Saigon 
15 the kev. ٠ 

The kingdoın of Cambodia was in its day not only inde- 
pendent, but powerful. As to its antiquity, two opinions 
prevail; one ascribing to it a duration of 1,300 years, the 
other 2.400. The native historians reckon 2,400 years from 
the building of the wonderful temples found in the neigh- 
borhood of Angkor, near the great lake Talasap. Angkor 
has even at this day sufficient proof, in its memorable ruins, 
that it was at some remote period the center of a wealthy, 

owerful, and highly civilized state. The ruins of Angkor 
Fom or Nakhon Wat are still in a tolerable state of pre- 
servation, and are composed of a central tower surrounded 
by four turrets and flanked by two other towers, all con- 
nected together by extensive galleries. At the top of the 
eentral tower are four immense heads in the Egyptian stvle, 
and every available space on these buildings is filled with 
exquisite sculptures in bas-relief. The scenes are drawn 
from the ancient mythological books of the Cambodians. 
There are here, also, several givantic stone bridges of great 
magnitude and solidity. The bridge of Spean-Tenk is 470 
feet in length. 

During the reign of Iis Siamese Majesty Phra-Chow- 
Maha-Chakraphat, who reigned in Ayodhia, the ancient 
capital of Siam, in the Siamese civil era 900 (correspond- 
ing to 1540 of our Christian era), the Cambodians fitted out 
an immense army and attacked Siam, marched their forces 
as far as Bangnah and Phrakanong, ancient seaport-towns 
of Siam, which they pillaged and destroyed. The Siamese 
thereupon set out with a powerful army and took possession 
of Inthapataburee, the ancient capital of Cambodia, and 
remained masters of the citadel until the Emperor of Cam- 
bodia acknowledged himself penitent and willing to become 
tributary to Siam. During the last part of the eighteenth 
century dissensions among the reigning family led to weak- 
ness, and Cambodia fell under the control of the Annamites, 
who exacted heavy tribute, and at last, in. 1809, unblush- 
ingly divided its provinces between themselves and the 
Siumese, | 

The name Cochin-China was applied to it by the Portu- 
guese, who thought they saw a likeness in it to Cochin on 
the coast of Malabar. In 1471 it was reunited to the great 
province of Tonquin. In the sixteenth century it broke 
away, and in 1774, after a long and terrific war, Tonquin 
was reduced to submission and incorporated that fine coun- 
try with the kingdom of Annam. It was about this time 
that European influence first began to be felt in this region. 
The first Christian missionary who entered the country 
was the Dominican monk Gaspar da Cruz, who labored 
there in the middle of the sixteenth century, and left some 
curious notes on the country. At that time not only the 
Portuguese, but also the Dutch and the English, had fac- 
tories in the country, but their reciprocal jealousy seems 
to have left the Cambodian government completely inde- 
pendent, of European influence. Meanwhile, the country 
was sorely pressed on one side by Siam, and on the other by 
Cochin-China, The Emperor of Cambodia, Chow Nynven, 
felt the need of some support, and offered through a Christian 
missionary, who was a bishop in the country, to place him- 
self under the protection of France. On this many French 
officers went to the new kingdom in the East, disciplined its 
armies, and took a share in the government. In 1820 the 
old-school Buddhists, in order to revenge the indiscriminate 
village of the French officers on the property of the simple 
inhabitants, instituted a ferocious persecution of the Chris- 
tians. French fleets were at once sent out to demand in- 
demnities and protect the Roman Catholic missionaries, 
Cambodia in 1863 agreed by treaty to a French protectorate. 
Its present status, however, is regulated by a convention 
dated June 17, 1894. The government is carried on in the 
name of the king, but the French resident presides over the 
council of state. See Cambodia and its Races, by G. Thom- 
son; Antiquities of Cambodia, by J. Thomson; Craw furd’s 
Mission to Stam and Cochin-China; Fergusson's History 
of Architecture, vol. ii.; Е. Garnier's E.rcursions et diecon- 
naissances, vols. viii. and xiii.; and Z7 Zndo- Chine Française, 
by Bouinais and Paulus. Revised by M. W. HARRINGTON. 
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Cambon. kan bon, Josep: statesman and financier; b. 
at Montpellier, France, June 17, 1754. He was elected to 
the National Convention in 1792; voted for the death of the 
king; became a member of the committee of public safety 
in 1793. He promoted the fall of Robespierre in 1704. 
Asa member of the committee on finance he made several 
able reports, and is said to have laid the foundation of the 
modern financial system of France. He procured the adop- 
tion of the great hook or register of the public debt, He 
held no office under the empire; was exiled in 1816, D. near 
Brussels, Feb. 15, 1820. 

Cam'borne: a town of Cornwall, England: 11 miles 
N. W. of Falmouth (see map of England, ref. 15—13). Here 
is a church which has a stone inscription of the tenth een- 
tury. Productive mines of copper, tin, and lead are worked 
in the vicinity. Pop. (1891) 14,700. 


Cambray’, Fr. pron. kûn brû (in Lat. Camaracum): a 
fortified city of — departinent. of Nord; on the 
Scheldt; 45 miles by rail N. N. E. of St.-Quentin (see map 
of France, ref. 2-F); the seat of an archbishop ; celebrated 
for its fine linens, called cauwAries, Cambray is an ancient 
city, with gabled houses, handsome streets, and is sur- 
rounded by a wall with ancient towers and gates. It has 
manufactures of luces, tulles, leather, soup, ete. Pop. (1891) 
24,122; (1896) 25,250. 

Cam'bria: the ancient and Latin name of Wales, which 
the Romans called Britannia Secunda. Cambria is derived 
from Cymry, by which name the Welsh people have always 
called themselves. 


Cambrian Period: the earliest division of geologie time 
characterized by a well-preserved fauna, The title Cam- 
brian was first applied by Sedgwick to a system of rocks in 
North Wales (Cambria), and was subsequently adopted. for 
the corresponding time division, It has had two rivals, 
some writers contending that the name Taconite should be 
used instead, others that the Cambrian period should not. be 
separated from the Silurian. The resulting controversies, 
turning largely on questions of priority in the giving of 
names, have received attention beyond their deserts. In the 
U. S. rocks of this period have been found in New England, 
New York, thence southwestward through the Appalachian 
mountain-belt, in the States bordering on Lake Superior, in 
Missouri, in Texas, and at many points in the Cordilleran 
region. Although the Cambrian faunas are the oldest 
known, they include highly organized species, and. do not 
exhibit the beginnings of life. Our knowledge of American 
Cambrian rocks is summarized by C, D. Walcott in Bulletin 
No. 81, United States Geological Survey. See охх, Ix- 
VERTEBRATES and (GEOLOGY, HISTORIC. G. K. GILBERT. 


Cam'bridge (ane. Granta; in Lat. Cantabrigiae): a town 
of England; capital of Cambridgeshire; on both sides of 
the river Cam, and on the Eastern Counties. Railway; 48 
miles N. N. E. of London (see map of England, ref. 10-7). 
The site is level, and the town is embosomed among lofty 
trees, It is the seat of one of the great universities of Eng- 
land, and contains many noble edifices belonging to that in- 
stitution. (Nee CAMBRIDGE, UNIVERSITY OF.) Among the 
remarkable buildings of the town are Trinity church and the 
Chureh of the Holy Sepulchre, which was built in the reign 
of Henry L. and has a round tower. It is said that Cam- 
bridge was destroyed by the Danes in 871 А. D. The Dooms- 
day Book mentions it as an important place under the name 
of Grentebrige. It obtained a charter from King John in 
1200. Jeremy Taylor was born here. Cambridge returns 
one member to Parliament, besides those who represent the 
university. Pop. (1801) 36.983, 

Cambridge: capital of Henry co. Ill. (for location of 
county, see map of Illinois, ref. 3C) : on Rk. Is. and. Peoria 
К. R.. about 160 miles М. W. of Chicago, It is situated in a 
rich agricultural and stock-raising district, and is an im- 
portant grain-market. It has excellent schools, a public 
library, handsome county buildings, and manufacturing es- 
tablishments, Pup. (1880) 1,203: (1890) 040; local census 
1,254, EDITOR ок" CHRONICLE.” 

Cambridge: town, on railroad: capital of Dorchester co., 
Md. (for location of county, see map of Maryland, ref. 4-F): 
on the south side of the Choptank river: 60 miles S. E. of 
Baltimore. The river is here about 2 miles wide. Cam- 
bridge is the western terminus of the Dorchester апа Dela- 
ware R. R., which extends 33 miles to Seaford. It has 
academies for both sexes, excellent publie. schools, five 
churches, a flouring-mill, ice, phosphate, underwear, tobac- 
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co, and stave factories, and several canning establishments, 
and an oyster and lumber trade. Pop. (1880) 2.262; (1590) 
4.192. EDITOR OF “ CHRONICLE.” 


Cambridge: a city of Massachusetts; one of the capitals 
of Middlesex County (for location of county, see map of 
Massachusetts, ref. 2-H): is on the Fitchburg R. К. and the 
N. W. bank of the Charles river, which is here about a mile 
wide, and separates Cambridge from Boston. Cambridge, 
though incorporated as one city, was formerly divided into 
several villages, the local names of which still survive; these 
are Old Cambridge, Cambridgeport. East. Cambridge, and 
North Cambridge. Harvard University is in Old Cambridge. 
Cambridgeport: and Fast Cambridge contain тапу mer- 
cantile houses and manufactories, mostly of glass, furni- 
ture, organs, steam-enzines, and boilers. East Cambridge, 
where the manufactories are chiefly located. is connected: with 
Boston and Charlestown by bridges, West Boston bridge 
connects. Cambridgeport with Boston. Extensive print- 
ing establishments exist here, and the first printing-office in 
America was located. in Cambridge. Near Harvard Uni- 
versity is a fine soldiers’ monument, erected in 1869-70 at a 
cost of $35.000. The citv-hall is in Cambridgeport. Cam- 
bridge is beautifully situated on a plain, contains some 
handsome public buildings, and a great number of elegant 
private residences, With spacious grounds ornamented with 
shrubbery and flowering plants, The city was founded in 
1631 under the name of Newtown, and was much favored 
by the General Court. which in 1636 appropriated £400 to 
locate here a school which became Harvard College. Here 
Hooker, who founded Hartford, first lived (1633-36) in 
America, The city is furnished with water from Fresh 
Pond. In 1800 there were $20.259,747 invested in the man- 
ufactures of Cambridge, employing 14.000 persons and pro- 
ducing commodities valued at 35490389. Of these the 
principal industries were foundry and machine-shop prod- 
ucts, $2,478,730 : printing and publishing, $1,807,425 : soap 
and eandles, 1.303.970: musical instruments, $1,552,783 ; 
furniture, $756,740 : confectionery, $684,575. Here are lo- 
cated the celebrated shops of the Clarks, the astronomical 
Instrument makers. E (1880) 52,669 ; (1890) 70,023 ; (1895) 
81,043. See HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 

Cambridge: village: Washington co., N. Y. (for location 
of county, see map of New York, ref. 4-K); on D. and H. 
К. R.; 28 miles N. E. of Albany. The village is attractively 
situated in a broad valley, with the Green Mountains on 
the E., and has excellent drainage, water-works, and electric 
lights, good publie school, and a fine driving-park. There 
are here a foundry, machine-shop, tanneries, iud seed-roonis, 
The Cambridge Valley Agricultural Society and Stock- 
breeders’ Association have here extensive and well-equipped 
exhibition grounds, on which is held an annual fair, unex- 
celled by any other in the State. Pop. (1880) 1,482 ; (1890) 
1,598. Eprror or ~ WASHINGTON County Post.” 

Cambridge: city; capital of Guernsey co., О. (for loca- 
tion of county, see map of Ohio, ref. 5-H); on Balt. and O. 
(Cent. О. Division), and Clev. and Mar, R. Rs.; 85 miles EZ 
of Columbus, and 59 miles N. of Marietta: has 3 union 
schools. 8 churches, several mills, manufacture of roofing, and 
Clev. and Mar. R. R. general offices and shops, and electric 
lights. It is situated in a good agricultural and mining dis- 
trict, and is the center of an important coal-ficld; there are 
deposits of iron ore and limestone formations, There is nat- 
ural gas for heating purposes, Pop. (1580) 2.883 : (1890) 4.361 ; 
(1893) estimated, 9.000. EDITUR OF " GUERNSEY TIMES,” 


Cambridge, GEORGE WILLIAM FREDERICK CHARLES, Duke 
of: British general: son of Adolphus Frederick, sixth son of 
George III (b. Feb. 25, 1774; d. July 8, 1850), and first cousin 
to Queen Victoria: b. in Hanover, Mar. 26, 1819; became 
a colonel in the British army in 1837. major-general in 1854 ; 
commanded two brigades in the Crimean war, 1854-56 ; 
became general in 1862, field-marshal in 1862, and was com- 
mander-in-chief of the British army from that year until 
Nov. 1, 1895, when he retired, and was succeeded by Field- 
Marshal Lord Wolseley. He is now honorary colonel-in-chief 
to the forces and chief personal aide-de-camp to the Queen, 


Cambridge City: railroad junction; Wayne co., Ind. 
(for location of county, see map of Indiana, ref. 6-6): on 
the Whitewater river; 15 miles W. of Richmond. It has 
the ear-shops of the Indiana Car Company and other manu- 
factures, Pop. (1830) 2,370; (1890) 1,782. 

Cambridge Platform: a system of church government 
drawn up by a synod at Cambridge, in the colony of Massa- 
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chusetts Bay, in 1648. The Congregational churches of 
New England at that time differed somewhat in regard to 
discipline, some being inclined to Presbyterianism and 
others to Independency, while the majority avoided both 
extremes. The synod reaffirmed the doctrines taught in 
the Westminster Confession, but recommended a form of 
church discipline substantially the same as that which now 
prevails in the Congregational churches. 


Cambridge Platonists: epithet given to Peter Sterry, 
the founder of the school, Ralph Cudworth, Henry More, 
Jolin Smith, and Benjamin Whichcote, and their followers, 
who applied in the seventeenth century Platonic ideas to 
theology. They belonged to Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
which was the Puritan college of the university. See Tul- 
loch's Rational Theology, vol. ii. 

Cambridgeshire: a county of England; bounded N. 
bv the river Nen, E. by Norfolk and Suffolk, S. by Essex 
and Hertford, and W. by Bedford and Huntingdon. Area, 
M20 xj. miles. Pop. (1891) 188,862. The surface is mostly 
flat, and about one-fourth of the county is occupied by 
fens or marshes. The northern portion is part of the BED- 
коко LEVEL (g. r). The soil is fertile, anil the inhabitants 
are mostly engaged in agriculture. Among the staple prod- 
ucts are wheat, beans, hay, oats, butter, and cheese. It is 
intersected by the river Ouse, and also drained by the Cam. 
In the north part is а tract called the Isle of Ely. The chief 
towns are Cambridge, Ely, and Newmarket. 


Cambridge. University of: one of the two ancient uni- 
versities of England. In 1110 Joffrid, Abbot of Croyland, 
sent to his manor of Cottenham, near Cambridge, Gislebert, 
a professor in divinity, with three other learned monks. 
They in a short time drew together so great a number of 
scholars that in the second year no single building was able 
to contain them. When Alfred of Beverly was there, in 
1129 4. D.. there were no publie halls, but each one lived in 
his own lodgings. About the year 1257 students began to 
live together in hostels, under a principal, at their own 
charges, The hostels were йш after saints ог (һе 
churches which they adjoined, or the persons who built 
them. Trinity hostel survived to 1540. The hostels were 
the bezinning of the college system which distinguishes the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge. In the year 1893 
there were 17 colleges and 2 hostels, of which one was public 
and one private. 

Before the close of the sixteenth century nearly all the 
foundations were endowed which now constitute the univer- 
чту. The predominance of the religious element in the dis- 
cipline is to be attributed to the usage of the times in which 
the colleges were founded. There had been, from very early 
times. 7 religious houses.” which were in many cases united 
with collegiate foundations, as. for example, the Dominicans. 
whese house Is now Emmanuel College. The friars who 
lived in these convents kept their “acts” or exercises for 
degrees like other university men. To the same cause is 
traced the condition of celibacy, upon which, with scarcely 
an exception, the fellowships are tenable. With some ex- 
ceptions, the fellows are obliged to take holy orders within 
à liiuited period or to vacate their fellowships. 

A new code of statutes for the university was approved by 
the Queen in council in 1882. The great legislative assem- 
biv of the university is called the senate; it is composed of 
ali these who have obtained the degree of doctor or master, 
and whose names are still on the register. All university 
laws are approved by the council, consisting of the vice- 
chancellor and sixteen members of the senate, before thev 
are submitted to the senate. The executive powers are a 
chancellor, high steward, vice-chancellor, commissary, and 
assessor, There are three terms—Michaelmas, Lent. and 
Faster. Dissenters are not excluded from taking degrees, 
except in divinity, 

There are four classes or orders of students—viz., fellow- 
commoners and noblemen, pensioners, sizars, and scholars 
on tne foundation of their college. The first are so called 
fran their dining at the fellows’ table; thev wear silk or 
embroidered gowns and pay heavier fees. -The pensioners 
are the students not on the foundation, who pay for their 
own commons and for their chambers. The sizars are the 
poorer students, who are admitted at lower charges than the 
pensioners, but wear the same dress, and no longer perform 
тепа oifliees, as they once did, St. John's and Trinity 
have very liberal endowments for sizars, and pecuniary as- 
aistance Is given, All students coming to the university are 
eutered in one of the above classes, The scholars are elected 
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by examination from the pensioners and sizars; they have 
rooms and commons free, and other emoluments. The fel- 
lows are generally elected from the scholars. The fellow- 
ships are given to members of the college, and are not, us at 
Oxford, open to the whole university. Before а student 
can be admitted he must be sufficiently instructed in Latin, 
Greek, and mathematics, 

When the undergraduate comes in he is called а * fresh- 
man"; in his second year, a "junior soph’; in his third 
year, a “senior soph.” The degree of bachelor of arts re- 
quires usually nine terms, or three years of residence, The 
master's degree is conferred three years later. The candi- 
dates for degrees are called questionists. 

The mathematical examination embraces the whole range 
of mathematics. The successful candidates are arranged in 
a tripos—i. c. in three classes, called respectively wranglers, 
senior optimes, and junior optimes; the first mathematician 
is called the senior wrangler. In the examination for clas- 
sical honors the candidates are arranged in a tripos, and 
distinguished as first, second, and third class, The exami- 
nations for degrees are called the * great go.” The previous 
examination, which comes in the second year of residence, 
is called the “little go.” There is also a tripos for the nat- 
ural sciences. The pecuniary value of the first place in 
cither the classical or the mathematical tripos has leon es- 
timated at £10,000, for it secures to its possessor high social 
position, as well as lucrative employment. The next prizes 
are the fellowships, of which there are 430 tenable for life. 
The office of tutor is one of great honor and emolument. 
James I. granted to the university the privilege of sending 
two members to Parliament, which it has ever since око 

The following is a list of the colleges and hostels, with the 
dates of their foundation, etc. : 








Members 




















| M Members 
аси COLLEGES. — y Under. r the. | -onthe 
Е come. graduates, капа: books, 
1473 | Саїһагїпєе................... £5,465 | 59 111 206 
1505 f Christ 8... eee es ei oh ede es 14.721 139 349 673 
1326 | С1аге........................ 14.974 | 175 2:33 510 
1352 | Corpus Christi............... 8.700 100 263 464 
15800 | Downing .................... TONT 86 101 268 
154 | Emmianuel.................. 14.074 161 345 660 
1244 | Gonville and Саіцв.......... 22.038 72 414 ков 
1496: Jesis ood ceases etnies 11.521 1760 213 528 
J441 i Кїп?`в...................... 31,022 104 25b 500 
1519 ; Magdalene .................. 4,257 62 126 230 
1347 lbrokeé . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . ... 11.380, 131 Уң 585 
1257 | Peterhouse... 8,50! 69 197 839 
1448 | Өпееп`в..................... 7,410 88 152 362 
1595 Sidney-SussEx . . . . . . . . . . ..... TRIT 58 118 2-41 
1511 | St. }оһп?в................... 40,713 247. | 1.045 1.647 
1546 i Trinity ...................... 11 045 614 2,201 3,641 
1350 | Trinity Hall................. 9,179 , 218 209 619 

HosTELS. | 

1882 | Selwyn College.............. tuas. 6301 21 | 946 
1884 | Ayerst's Hostel..............] ...... 35 6 , 50 
1569 ; Non-college students ........] ...... 107 11 210 

Meinbers of senate not on | 
college boards............ |...... ars 2413 | 243 
Total (Cambridge Cal- | ———— о ,———— 
endar, 1898) ..........] ...... | 2912 | 6852 | 13,118 


The Fitzwilliam Museum is the finest modern addition to 
the university. Viscount Fitzwilliam bequeathed in 1816 
£100,000, the interest of which was to build and support 
a museum. He bequeathed also a valuable collection of 
books, paintings, ete. The university library is a fine mass 
of buildings of different periods, and contains at present 
more than 400,000 volumes and manuscripts, without reck- 
oning those in the college libraries, some of which are very 
important, The geological museum contains the collection 
of Dr. Woodward, with recent. numerous and interesting 
acquisitions, Besides this there are other valuable seien- 
tific museums. For full information about the university, 
sce the Cambridge Calendar, Revised by C. К. ADAMS. 

Camby’ses үг KauBions: in Old Persian cuneiform in- 
scriptions, A'abujiya]: King of the Medes and Persians; a 
son of Cyrus the Great, whom he suceceded about 530 B. c. 
He invaded Egypt. in 525; defeated. Psammenitus, its king, 
in battle: captured Memphis, the capital of Egypt. Having 
completed the conquest. of that country, he led an army to 
Ethiopia, but was compelled by famine to retire before he 
had conquered it. He afterward indulged in violent and 
capricious acts of tyranny and cruelty in. Egypt, хо that 
many believed him to be insane. Cambyses was an epilep- 
tie, but а man of strong though very cruel character, By 
his Egyptian subjects he was utterly detested. D. in Syria 
in 522 pg, c, See EGYPT, ANCIENT, 
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Camden: capital of Wilcox co., Ala. (for location of 
county, see map of Alabama, ref. 5-C); is about 4 miles S. 
of the Alabama river, and 80 miles S. W. of Montgomery. 
Pop. of Camden township (1880) 3,795 ; (1890) 2,624, includ- 
ing 545 in village. 

Camden: railroad junction ; capital of Ouachita со., Ark. 
(for location of county, see map of Arkansas, ref. 5-C); is 
on the right bank of the Washita river; 110 miles S. by W. 
from Little Rock. Steamboats ascend the river to this point, 
which is connected by navigable water with New (еве 
and for two-thirds of the year steamers ascend the river to 
Arkadelphia. It was once called соге à Fabre, and was a 
great hunting rendezvous. Pop. (1880) 1,503; (1890) 2,571. 

Camden: village of Knox co., Me. (for location of county, 
see map of Maine, ref. 9-D); on the west side of Penobscot 
Bay; about 8 miles N. N. E. of Rockland. It derives its 
support from the burning of lime, ship-building, commeree, 
and manufacture of ears, car-wheels, railroad spikes, and 
ship's furniture of various kinds. Pop., including Camden 
township (1880), 4,386; (1890) 4,621. 

Camden: city; an important railroad center and river- 
port of New Jersey; capital of Camden County (for location 
of county, see map of New Jersey, ref. 6-С); situated on а 
plain on the Delaware river opposite Philadelphia. Camden 
contains a court-house, municipal buildings, forty-eight 
churches, fine schools, including a school for manual train- 
ing, several iron-foundries, and manufactories of machinery, 
chemicals, ete., and a large manufactory of steel pens; ship- 
building is an important branch of industry. Numerous 
steam ferry-boats connect Camden with Philadelphia. By 
census of 1890, $9,705,431 were invested in manufactures 
which employed 7,527 persons and produced goods valued 
at $15,041,113. Of these the principal products were textile 
fabrics, $2,632,774 ; ship-building, $1,132,820; oil-cloth, $973,- 
500; boots and shoes, $814,402; chemicals, $797,200; lum- 
ber, $577,092. Pop. (1880) 41,659; (1890) 58,313; (1895) 
63,467. EDITOR oF * DAILY COURIER.” 

Camden: Oneida co., N. Y. (for location of county, see 
map of New York, ref. 4-H); on Rome, Wat. and Ogd. R. R., 
and terminus of Elmira, Cort. and Nor. R. R.; 33 miles 
from Utica, and 42 miles from Syracuse. There are here 
six churches, good schools, an academy, extensive furniture 
and chair factories, large knitting-mill, corn, vegetable, 
and fruit canning factory. It is in the center of a large ag- 
rieultural section. Pop. (1880) 1,589 ; (1890) 1,902. 

EDITOR or * ADVANCE-JOURNAL." 

Camden : capital of Camden co., N. C. (for location of 
county, see map of North Carolina, ref. 2-K); 219 miles 

i. №. E. of Raleigh; is a port of entry on the navigable 
des uotank river. Pop. of township (1880) 1,987; (1890) 
‚684. 

Camden: capital of Kershaw co., S. C. (for location of 
county, see map of South Carolina, ref. 5- E); is on railroad 
and the east bank of the navigable Wateree river; 33 miles 
N. E. of Columbia. It contains four academies, numerous 
churches, and has good water-power. The annual receipts 
of cotton are about 30.000 bales. Gen. Gates was defeated 
here Aug. 16, 1780, by Lord Cornwallis, and Apr. 25, 1781, 
Gen. Greene was defeated by Lord Rawdon at Hobkirk’s 
Hill, near Camden. During the civil war this place was 
captured, Feb. 24, 1865, by the Federal forees under Gen. 
Sherman after a lively skirmish ; 2,000 bales of cotton and 
a large quantity of tobacco were destroyed by burning. 
Nearly all the business portion of the town was also burned 
at that time. There are ancient Indian mounds near this 
town. Pop. (1880) 1,780; (1890) 3,533. | 

EDITOR or “ JOURNAL.” 

Camden, Marquesses or: Earls of Brecknock (United 

Kingdom, 1812); Earls Camden (1786) ; Viscounts Bayham 
1836); Barons Camden (1765, Great Britain)—Joun CHARLES 

RATT; b. June 30, 1840; was member of Parliament for 
Brecon in 1866, and succeeded to the marquisate in the 
same year. D. 1872, when his infant son, John Charles 
Pratt, born the same year, inherited the title. 


Camden, CHARLES PRATT, First Earl of: English states- 
man and lawyer; b. in 1713; son of a Devonshire man, 
Chief Justice Sir John Pratt; was called to the bar in 1738; 
became attorney-general about 1758; chief justice of the 
court of common pleas in 1762. His decision against the 
— general warrants, which he gave in the trial of 
John Wilkes, rendered him very popular. He received the 
title of Baron Camden in 1765, and was appointed Lord Chan- 
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cellor, but he resigned that office in Jan., 1770. He after- 
ward distinguished himself as a champion of constitutional 
liberty, and acted with Lord Chatham in opposition to the 
American policy of Lord North. In 1783 he became presi- 
dent of the council. lle was created Earl Camden in 1786. 
D. in London, Apr. 18, 1794. * Among the names that 
adorn the legal profession," says Lord Brougham, " there 
are few which stand so high as that of Camden.” On ac- 
count of his liberal policy during the Revolutionary war his 
name became very popular in the U. S., and was given to 
several counties and many towns and villages. 


Camden, WirLiAw: English antiquary; b. in London, 
May 2, 1551; graduated at Oxford. He went to London in 
1571, and there was appointed second master of Westmin- 
ster School in 1575. His most important work is a descrip- 
tion of Great Britain in Latin, entitled Britannia sive Reg- 
norum. Anglie, Scotiæ, et Hibernia, ex intima Antiquitate 
Chorographica Descriptio (1586 ; 6th ed. 1607; Eng. trans. 
1610; last 1806). He published several new editions of it, 
enlarged and improved. Among his works is Annals of thé 
Reign of Elizabeth (in Latin), highly commended by Hume. 
He became head master of Westminster School in 1593, 
but retired when made Clarenceux king of arms in 1597. 
His promotion to this position over the heads of all the Col- 
lege of Heralds led to many heart-burnings and recrimina- 
tions, and embittered many years of the life of this worthy 
man, who has been ealled *the judicious Camden " and 
“the British Pausanias." Пе refused the honor of knight- 
hood. D. in Chislehurst (afterward the scene of Louis Na- 
poleon’s death), Nov. 9, 1623, and was buried in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. He endowed a professorship of history in Ox- 
ford. In his honor the CAMDEN Society (q. v.) was founded. 


Camden Society: an association organized in 1838 in 
London for the purpose of publishing the MSS. of old Brit- 
ish authors, historical documents of importance, old records, 
visitations, both heraldic and ecclesiastical, and other matter 
of antiquarian, literary, or historical interest relating to 
England. Some of their materials are not very ancient, but 
are published for their general interest. The results of their 
work are contained in about 160 (1893) volumes, which are, 
as a whole, of very great value. 

Camel [from Lat. came' lus < Gr. edundos, from the Semitic ; 
cf. Hebr. gàmàl]: а common name for the two species of 
ruminants belonging to the genus Camelus, although often 
used in a restricted sense for the two-humped or bactrian 





Bactrian camel. 


camel only. Camels are characterized by having the knee free 
from the body, by large, soft, cushion-like fect, partially cleft 
and terminating in nails, and by having, according to the 
species, one or two humps on the back. The upper lip is 
divided, the nostrils are slit-like and oblique, the ears small, 
and eyes prominent. The neck is long and curved; legs 
comparatively long. There is a large callosity on the cen- 
ter of the breast, on which the animal rests when lying 
down, and the body is clad with soft brown hair, varying 
in thickness according to season and locality, but longest on 
the under side of the neck and about the knees. The sin- 
gle-humped camel, or DRoMEDARY (q. ».), Camelus dromeda- 
rius, is found in Northern Africa, Syria, and Arabia. The 
two-humped or bactrian camel, Camelus bactrianus, ranges 
from the Black Sea, northward and eastward, into Siberia, 
Tibet, and China. Besides having two humps, it is further 
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distinguished from the dromedary by its slightly larger size. 
The wall of the first division of the camel's stomach is re- 
markable for the presence of numbers of large cells, like 
small pockets, into which water enters when the animal 
drinks. These cells, which, when full, тау be 3 inches 
wide and as many deep, retain the water for some time, and 
constitute the “reservoir” which enables a camel to go 
without drinking for a considerable period. The large sur- 
fare offered by the sole of the spongy foot adapts it for 
walking in sand, and this, coupled with the ability to en- 
dure long continued thirst, makes the camel particularly 
fitted for life in sandy deserts. The animal is still further 
able to undergo privation from the fact that it is able to 
subsist to some extent on the store of fat laid up in the 
hump. With these various adaptations it is not surprising 
that camels have been used as beasts of burden in arid, des- 
ert countries froin time immemorial, and they are men- 
tioned in Genesis and the book of Job. А camel will carry 
a load of from 500 to 1,000 1b., or for short distances some- 
what more, but at & rather slow rate, from 24 to 3 miles 
an hour. Some breeds of dromedaries, which are used only 
for riding, and are to the others what the race-horse is to the 
cart-horse, vastly surpass this, making as much as 75 miles in 
twelve hours, The gait of these animals, which is a pace, both 
legs on а side moving together, is extremely trying. Моге- 
nver, the camel kneels to be loaded, and its motions when 
rising are very violent. The popular idea of the docility of 
the came] is erroneous, for the animal complains bitterly 
when being loaded, each package added to its load calling 
forth fresh outeries: so far from being docile, the ereature 
is obstinate and malicious. Its intelligence is small and its 
cowardice extraordinary, for the camel takes fright at any 
unusual sight or sound. The males are very vicious and 
fi-ht savagely with one another, inflicting serious wounds 
with their sharp caniniform teeth. They also possess the 
very undesirable trait, common to the ( elle of spit- 
ung upon persons whom they dislike. Camels have been 
used to a considerable extent in warfare, camel corps being 
attached to the British army in India, while they proved 
extremely valuable in the Sudan campaign. Besides being 
us] as a beast of burden, the hair of the camel is woven 
into cloth, the hide is made into leather, and the dried dung 
печі for fuel. Camels were introduced into Australia with 
a view to their use on the central deserts, but the experi- 
ment was only moderately successful. As early as 1701 а 
f-w were brought to Virginia, and in 1856-57 the С, S. 
Government. imported a number with a view to their em- 
pov ment in Texas, Arizona, and New Mexico. They were 
stationed near San Antonio, Tex., and at the breaking out 
of the civil war were turned loose, and scattered over the 
country in twosand threes. In 1867 а few were captured by 
an enterprising ranchman and sold to showmen, and it is 
reported that a few are still to be found at large. Wild 
camels have been taken in Turkestun. See also CAMELID.E. 
Е. A. Lucas. 

Camel: a contrivance by which ships are floated over 
iandbars and shoals, or sunken ships are raised. А long 
Caisson. or “camel,” nearly filled with water, is fastened to 
euch side of the ship: when the water is pumped out the cais- 
wens rise and lift the ship with them. The principle is more 
fıliy explained in the article Dock (у. v.), for it is essentially 
the principle of all floating docks. Camels were formerly 
usl at Nantucket and New Bedford, Mass. 


Camel ide: a family of even-toed, ruminant mammals, 
eontaininyg the camels and lamas, distinguished by having 
the tbigh largely free from the body, the canines of the 
iwwer jaw pointed and distinct from the incisors, and two 
pointed, canine-shaped incisors in the upper jaw. The 
stomach is imperfectly divided into four compartments, and 
the placenta is diffuse, See ALPACA, CAMEL, DRomMEDARY, 
GUANACO, and LLAMA. F. А. Lucas. 


Camel-insect: an insect of the genus MANTIS (Q. v). 


Camel'lia [in honor of G. J. Kamel, D. D., à German 
Jesuit: missionary to Luzon in the eighteenth century]: a 
genus of evergreen plants of the family Zernstremiacen, 
natives of China, India, and Japan; extensively cultivated 
in greenhouses in Europe and the U. S. for the beauty of 
heir flowers, The most admired species ix the Camellia 
erpeniea, & shrub which has ovate-elliptical, serrate. and 
“ining leaves, and large, e flowers, which re- 
-cnbie a гече. Many others belong to Camellia reticulata 
and to hybrid varieties, In the wild state it bears red and 
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single flowers, but the flowers of the cultivated varieties are 
generally double, Among their various colors are red, 
white, and vellow. Many of the varieties originated in 
China or Japan. and. others have been raised by European 
and American florists, New varieties of them are annually 
produced. "The value of the camellia is increased by the 
fact that it flowers in autumn. and winter. The single 
camellia is propagated by seed, and the cultivated or double 
varieties by grafting, cuttings or layers. The proper soil for 
these is a loose, black mould. They should be protected from 
frost and liberally supplied with water, but are liable to be 
injured with an excess of moisture, Tt is important that 
they should receive a free access of fresh air and light. C. 
oleifera and С. sasangua are cultivated in China for their 
seeds, which vield an oil similar to olive oil. Some writers 
refer all the camellias to the genus Thea, of which 7. sinen- 
sis, the tea-plant, is the type. 
Camelopard : See GIRAFFE. 


Cameloparda'lis (the GIRAFFE): a constellation near the 
celestial pole. It contains only arn scattered stars. It 
is situated between Cassiopeia, Perseus, Ursa Major, ete. 
It was added by Hevelius to the list of constellations, 

Camel's Hair is used by the Arabs and Persians, who 
weave it into stuff for tents and clothing. A fine quality of 
camel's hair is imported from Persia, and is used to make 
pencils for artists. Camel's hair was extensively worn by 
monastics in the Middle Ages for the mortification of the 
body. It was harsh and rough. Camel's hair is woven to 
some extent in Europe, but most of the goods now so called 
are of wool. 


Camel’s Hump, or Camel’s Back Mountain: in Ver- 
mont; one of the highest peaks (4.188 feet) of the Green 
Mountains; 17 miles W. of Montpelier. 


Camel's-thorn [Dutch, kameel-doorn, so named because 
camels eat its spring foliage]: the manna-tree, a shrub or 
undershrub of Western Asia and Northern Africa, belonging 
to the genus Alhagi and family Papilionacee. These shrubs 
have jointed pods, and are related to the forage plant san- 
foin (Onobrychis). Only three species are now recognized by 
botanists: A. camelorum, of the region of the Caucasus: А. 
graecorum, of Greece: and A. murorum, of Northern Africa. 
From the last a guminy exudation takes place in hot weather, 
to which the name of manna has been given. C. E. В. 


Came’ne: general name of four prophetic nymphs of 
Roman mythology—viz., Antevorta, Postvorta, Carmenta, 
and Egeria. The Nine Muses were also called Camene by 
the Latin poets. 

Camenz, kaa ments, or Kamenz: a town of the kingdom 
of Saxony ; on the Black Elster; 20 miles N. E. of Dresden 
(see map of German Empire, ref. 5-G). It has manufactures 
of earthenware, tobacco, starch, ete. Lessing was born here 
in 1729. Pop. (1890) 7,749. 

Cameo [Ita]. cameo, explained as from. *gamme us, 
gamma-shaped, ef. Lat. gemina fus; or from *eammae us, 
deriv. of gemma, precious stone, or as а Celtic loan-word |: 
a term applied to gems carved in relief, especially to diminu- 
tive pieces of sculpture, which are often. formed of semi- 
precious stones having two strata or layers of different col- 
ors, the uppermost of whieh is partly removed so as to ex- 
pose the lower stratum, which forms the background of the 
figure. The art of cutting cameos is of great antiquity, 
having been practiced by the ancient Egyptians and Baby- 
lonians, It was brought to great perfection by the Greeks, 
and practiced with success in ancient Rome, The cameos. 
of the ancients were formed mostly of the onyx, agate, and 
хага. and of glass. The famous Barberini or Portland vase 
isa beautiful specimen of cameo in glass, The ancients 
used. cameos as personal ornaments, апа as cups, vases, and 
other articles, Many of the antique cameos now extant are 
marvelously beautiful in design and perfect in execution, 
Among the finest antique specimens are the Gonzaga cameo, 
which represents the head of a king and his queen, and is 
now at St. Petersburg: The Judgment of Paris, in the 
cabinet of Prince Piombino at Rome: and the onyx called 
Apotheosis of Augustus, which is now in Paris, The last. is 
12 inches high and 10 inches wide. The art revived in Italy 
in the fifteenth century, and was patronized by the Medici. 
Some specimens of this period are perhaps as perfect as the 
antique, The fabrication of cameos, both in prefra dura and 
in shell. has become in Italy an important branch of art. 

SHELL CAMEOS are made from such shells as have layers 
of differently colored materials, such as the conch-shells of 
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the Bahamas. The art—a modern one—of cutting these 
shells has been carried to a high degree of perfection. 
These cameos began to be cut at Rome about 1805, and the 
best work is done there now; but many shells are cut at 
Paris, especially for exportation to England and America. 
Camera Lucida а» light chamber]: an apparatus for 
bringing into a single field of view two objects, only one of 
which is in the direct line of vision, so that they may be 
observed simultaneously with one eye, It is used chiefly as 
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Camera lucida. 


an attachment to the microscope to facilitate the drawing 
of microscopie objects. The original form, which was in- 
vented by Wollaston (1812), is shown in Fig. 1. It consists 
of a triangular prism placed in front of the eyepiece of a 
horizontally mounted microscope. The observer, looking 

ast the edge of the prism, sees the drawing surface by 

irect vision and the microscopic image by total reflection 
from the prism. The image thus appears superimposed upon 
the drawing surface. Wollaston's camera lucida is not con- 
veniently used with a vertical microscope. Another well- 
known form is that of Abbe (Fig. 2). In this instrument 
the microseope is vertical and in the direct line of vision, 
and the drawing surface is brought into the field of view by 
means of a mirror and a pair of prisms above the eyepiece. 
See, further, Gage, Histology and the Microscope, р. 47. 

E. L. NICHOLS. 


Camera Obseura [Lat. dark chamber]: a device by 
means of which a real image of distant objects or of a land- 
scape is thrown upon a drawing surface within a darkened 
chamber for purposes of delineation. The device usually 
consists of a lens (7) of long focus and a mir- 
ror (m) mounted together in a hood and са- 
pee of revolution about a vertical axis. 

tays passing the lens are brought to focus 

upon the plane surface 5, where will be seen 
an image of that portion of the азар 
toward which the hood is directed. The 
instrument is given many forms, according 
to the especial purpose to be attained. The 
figure shows a form of camera — for 
field-work. The camera of the photogra- 
pher, which may be considered a develop- 
ment of the ordinary camera obscura, has almost complete- 
ly supplanted the delineating camera. The name is likewise 
applied to any dark chamber used for the observation of 
“pinhole” images. The camera obscura is of early origin; 
it is usually ascribed to Roger Bacon (1214-92). See the 
article PHOTOGRAPHY, E. L. NicuoLs. 


Camera'rius. Joacuim: German scholar; b. at Bamberg, 
Apr. 12, 1500. His proper name was LIEBUARD. His an- 
cestors were — to the bishops of Bamberg: hence 
he took the Latin name CAMERARIUS, which signifies a 
chamberlain. He was a friend of Melanchthon: president 
or principal of the University of Tübingen in 1535; rector 
of the University of Leipzig for many years after 1541. 
Among his works are а Life of Melanchthon (1566): Com- 
mentartes on the Greek and Latin Lunquages (1551) See 
Bursian's Gesehichte der clasatachen Philologie tn Deutsch- 
land, D in Leipzig, Apr. 17, 1574. 

Cameron: Clinton eo., Mo. (for location of county. see 
map of Missouri, ref. 2-D): on Han. and St. Joseph and Ch., 
Rk. I. and Рас, R. Rs.: 55 miles from Kansas Сиу, and 29 
miles from St. Joseph: is a distributing-point for hogs, 
cattle, poultry, and other farm products; is well built, with 
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macadamized streets, electric lights, a publie park, fine 
schools, fashionable churches, and the Missouri Wesleyan 
College. Pop. (1880) 2,109; (1890) 2,917. 
Битов оғ “THE Sty.” 

Cameron, ANGUs: b. at Caledonia, Livingston co., N. Y., 
July 4, 1826: studied law in Buffalo; in 1857 removed to 
La Crosse, Wis.; served two years as representative, being 
Speaker one year, and four years as Senator in the Legisla- 
ture of Wisconsin; regent of the University of Wisconsin 
1866-75; was U.S. Senator from that State 1875-85. D. at 
Milwaukee, Wis., Mar. 30, 1897. 


Cameron, Sir CHARLES ALEXANDER, M. D, Е. К. С. S.: 
b. in Dublin, Ireland, July 16, 1830; studied in Dublin and 
Germany; elected public analyst of the city of Dublin 
1862: elected Professor of Hygiene or Political Medicine in 
the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland 1867; knighted in 
1886 “in recognition of his services in the improvement of 
publie health, and his scientific researches." C. H. T. 

Cameron, Doxatp, of Lochiel: a Highland Scottish 
chief who fought for the Pretender in 1745. He was born at 
Achnacarrie, Lochiel, perhaps in 1695. Не was wounded at 
the battle of Culloden, and. escaped to France in 1746. D. 
in 1748. Не was the subject of Campbell's poem entitled 
Lochies Warning. 

Cameron, Sir DUNCAN ALEXANDER: b. about 1808: en- 
tered the British army as ensign in 1825 ; in 1854 became 
colonel ; commanded the Fort y-second regiment at the battle 
of Alma, and the Highland brigade at the battle of Bala- 
klava, in the expedition to Kertch, the siege and fall of Sebas- 
topol and assault of the outworks; was created a C. В. ; offi- 
cer of the Legion of Honor; received a medal with three 
oe from his own Government, besides the Sardinian and 
Turkish medals. He was in command of the forces in New 
Zealand during the war of 1863-65, with the local rank of 
lieutenant-general, where he distinguished himself ; was ap- 
pu colonel of the Forty-second Highlanders іп 1863, 
ieutenant-general in 1868, and general in 1874; governor of 
the Royal Military Academy at Sandhurst 1868-75; was 
nominated a K. G. C. B. in 1873. D. June 8, 1888. 


Cameron, Нехкү Cray, Ph. D., D. D.: b. at Shepherds- 
town, Jefferson co., Va., Sept. 1, 1829; graduated at the 
College of New Jersey in 1847, and at the Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1855; was appointed Adjunct Professor 
of Greek in 1855, апа professor in 1861, at the College of 
New Jersey; was licensed to preach in 1859, and ordnined 
as an evangelist in the Presbyterian (О. $.) Church Feb. 1, 
1863; was appointed a member of the board of visitors of 
the U.S. Military Academy at West Point in 1876, and has 
contributed largely to various magazines and periodicals. 

Cameron, James: brother of Simon Cameron ; b. at Mav- 
town, Pa. Маг, 1, 1801; learned the trade of a printer; 
subsequently became an editor; studied law. He entered 
the army at the beginning of the civil war as colonel of 
the Seventy-ninth New York Highlanders, In the bat- 
tle of Bull Run. July. 1861, he was killed while gallantly 
leading his men in a charge. : 


Cameron. James Doxsan: eldest son of Simon Cameron ; 
b. at Harrisburg. Pa.. May 14, 1833; graduated at Prince- 
ton College in 1852; has since been interested апа iden- 
fied with the development of the coal. iron, lumber and man- 
ufacturing interests of Pennsylvania: residing at Harris- 
burg: was cashier, and afterward president, of the Middle- 
town bank: in 1861 was made vice-president, and іп 1863 
peor of the Northern Central. R. R.. which position he 
ield until his resignation in 1874, being then succeeded by 
Thomas A. Scott. This road was of great service tothe Gov- 
ernment during the war (although several times cut by the 
Confederates) as а means of communication bet ween Penn- 
svivania and the national capital via Baltimore, апа after 
the маг, under Mr. Cameron's administration, it was ex- 
tended to Elmira, so as to realize its original purpose of 
forming a direct communication from the lakes to tide- 
water at Baltimore, He was always an active Republican ; 
on May 22, 1876, was appointed Secretary of War in Presi- 
dent Grant's administration, and in 1877 succeeded his father 
in the Senate; re-elected 1885 and 1890. 

Cameron, Јонх : leader of the Cameronites: b. іп Glas- 
gow, 1529; educated. there; was professor and pastor in 
Bordeaux, 1600-18; Professor of Theology at Saumur 
1618-20; principal of the University of Glasgow 1622; 
returned to Saumur 1623 ; Professor of Divinity at Montau- 
ban 1624. D. at Montauban, 1625. “Ie devised a method,” 
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says Mosheim, “of uniting the doctrines of the Genevans, 
as expounded at Dort, with the views of those who hold 
that the love of God embraces the whole human race." 
His adherents have sometimes been called Hypothetical 
Universalists. 


Cameron, MATTHEW Crooks: Canadian jurist ; b. in Dun- 


das, Ont.. Oct., 2, 1822; educated at Upper Canada College, 
and atmitted to the bar in 1849, He was elected to the 
Assembly in 1861; entered the Sandfield Macdonald cabinet 
ах Provincial Secretary and Registrar in 1863 ; in 1871 be- 
came Commissioner of crown lands; and after the fall of 
the Guvernment he led the Conservative opposition in the 
House for four vears. He was ү puisne judge, 
court of queen's bench, in 1878, and chief justice, court of 
common pleas, іп 1884. NEIL MACDONALD. 

Cameron, RICHARD: a Scottish minister; b. at Falkland; 
popularly considered the founder of the sect of Camero- 
nians or “Covenanters,” i. e. REFORMED PRESBYTERIANS 
ıq. ел. Who disown the epithet. He was not a university- 
trained man, but was gifted with eloquence. His regular oc- 
епрапоп was that of teacher till his licensure. He strenuously 
opposed the measures by which the Government endeavored 
to establish the Episcopal Church in Scotland, and Wr. 
т preaching in fields, which was prohibited by law. In 
June, 1680, he, with about twenty armed adherents, entered 
the town of Sanquhar, and formally renounced their alle- 
giance to Charles П. He was killed in a fight with the royal 
гоор» in A yrsmoss, Ayrshire, July 22, 1680. 

Cameron, SIMON: а U.S. Senator; b. in Lancaster ea., 
Pa, Mar. 8, 1799. His youth was obscure, but he learned 
the printers trade; edited papers in Doylestown and Har- 
n-burg; then became interested in the mineral industries 
and railway development of the region about him, acquir- 
ing great wealth. He was elected Senator of the U. S. by 
ше Democrats in 1845; having joined the Republican 
party, he was re-elected a Senator in 1856, He was Secre- 
(ату of War from Mar., 1861, to Jan., 1862, and as such ad- 
vwated the military employment of slaves; was then sent 
as minister to Russia, from which he returned in 1863. In 
196 he was again elected to the Senate of the U. S., where 
he was retained until 1877, when a timely resignation se- 
epl the succession to his son, James Donald. His control 
of his party in. Pennsylvania was nearly absolute. D. June 
15. 19. 

Cameron, VERNEY Lovett: traveler; b. in Weymouth, 
D'^r»tshire, England, June 1, 1844; entered the navy in 
Ir: wax made a commander in 1879. From 1872 to 1876 he 
посед. under the auspices of the Roval Geographical So- 
ciety, a Comprehensive exploration of the interior of Africa, 
and made important discoveries in the region of the great 
In 1878 he made a journey through Asia Minor and 
Persia, to ascertain whether a railway could be built. from 
the Mediterranean to India. In 1882, with Sir Richard 
Burton, he made explorations in the African interior from 
the Gold Coast. He published Across Africa (1870) ; Our 
Future Highicay (1880); To the Gold Coast for Gold (1883), 
with Burton ; and books for boys. D. Mar. 26, 1894. 


Camero'nians: the followers of Richard Cameron, who 
in 164) made a publie declaration that Charles IL, bv his 
suppression of civil and religious liberty, had forfeited all 
rizht to the crown. They were also called Covenanters, 
from their having demanded the strict observance of the 
soiemn League and Covenant received by the Parliament 
in 1643. The Cameronians still exist, both in Great Brit- 
ain and in America, under the name of REFORMED PRESBY- 
Ti RIANS (4. v.) See also PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH and Cove- 
NANTERS. 

Cameronites: See CAMERON, JOHN. 


Cameroons’ (German, Kamerun): a colonial district, 
nver, and group of mountains in tropical West Africa, on 
the Bightof Biafra. The district extends along the coast 
from Old Calabar in about lon. 7° E. to Cape Campo, about 
2:15 N.. making a coast-line of about 120 niles. On the 
northwest it Joins the English Niger Territory, the boundary 
running from Old Calabar, or Rio del Rey, N. E. to Yola, 
on the Benne, The southern boundary follows the Campo 
river to its extreme southern bend, thence eastward on 
a parallel. Тһе eastern boundary may be taken at the 
meridian 15 E. The area included is estimated at 130.000 
xq. miles. It has been under German protection since 1884. 
The population is about 2,600,000. In 1890 there were 105 
“hites in the district, 65 being German. The country is 
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fertile, and an active trade is carried on in ivory and palm- 
oil. The Deutsche Plantagen-Gesellschaft has recently es- 
tablished plantations for cacao and tobacco, The revenue 
for 1890, chiefly derived from a duty on imports, was $72,- 
000. The chief towns are Cameroons (opposite Fernando 
Po island), Bimbia (near the preceding), and Batanga and 
Bakundu, farther south. Cameroons river is properly an 
estuary formed at the common mouths of the Mungo and 
other smaller streams. It is in lat. 4^ N. "Ihe principal 
river of the district is the Mbam, which enters the Bight of 
Biafra, about one degree farther south. The Cameroons 
Mountains are an isolated group, the highest in West Africa, 
standing immediately on the coast to the north of the 
Cameroons estuary. They are voleanie, and culminate in 
twin peaks reaching a height of 18,000 or 14,000 feet. 
M. W. H. 


Camil'la: a fabulous Italian virgin celebrated for swift- 
ness of foot; was said to be a daughter of the Volscian 
King Metabus, and aided Turnus against MSneas. 


Camillus, Marcus Furivs: Roman dictator and patri- 
cian, who became a tribune in 403 в. c. Не was cen 
dictator in 396, and soon captured Veli. About 390 he was 
exiled, and retired to Ardea. When Brennus and the Gauls 
had captured Rome in 390 в, c., Camillus was recalled and 
appointed dictator. According to the popular tradition, 
which is perhaps mixed with fable, he defeated the Gauls, 
and afterward gained victories over the Volsci and other 
enemies. In 367 he was chosen dictator for the fifth time. 
D. іп 365 B. с. See Plutarch's Life of Camillus; Arnold's 
History of Rome. 


Cam'isards: insurgent French Protestants who lived in 
the Cévennes, the mountain-range in the south of France, in 
the first decade of the eighteenth century; so named from 
the camise or loose outer garment which they wore. They 
strove to obtain the religious liberty which had been sacri- 
ficed by the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and they 
fought under the pressure of a religious hysteria which made 
them almost invincible. The plan of the Government was 
extermination, but the first marshal, Montrevel (1703), was 
only partially successful; the second, Villars (1704), tried 
diplomacy with good effect, and induced many to lay down 
their arms; while the third, Berwick (1705), by overwhelm- 
ing force, desolated the province and drove the remaining 
insurgents into exile. The leader of the Camisards was Jean 
Cavalier, a journeyman baker, b. at. Ribaute, Languedoc, 
Nov. 28, 1681; took command in 1702; after his crushing 
defeat in 1704 he entered the military service of the Duke of 
Savoy; lived in Ireland 1709-27, then in England, and died 
in Chelsea, near London, May 17, 1740. When Louis XIV., 
in 1715, announced the complete extinction of the heresy, a 
large portion of Languedoc had been transformed into a 
desert. See Mrs, A. E. Bray, Revolt of the Protestants of 
the Cévennes (London, 1870). 


Camlet: a fabric originally made of camel's hair: in more 
recent. times of the hair of the Angora goat. It is also made 
of wool, or a mixture of wool with other materials. Camlets 
are mentioned in Marco Polo's narrative as among the arti- 
cles manufactured in Tibet. 


Camoéns, kám'ó-ens, or Сапиев, kda-moins’, Luis, de: 
Portugal's greatest epic and lyric poet; b. of a noble family, 
most probably at Coimbra, in 1524. From 1587-42 he studied 
the classics and modern literatures at the university of his 
native city, and it was during this time that he first con- 
ceived the idea of celebrating in verse the great deeds of the 
Portuguese nation. From Coimbra he went to Lisbon, 
where, a few years later, he was received at court, апа by 
his uncommon attainments, his wit, and his poetical talent, 
bade fair to win for himself rapid advancement. But the 
enmity engendered by his passion and suit for Donna Cathe- 
rina de Ataide, a noble lady in attendance upon the queen, 
caused his banishment from the city. He joined the army 
of Africa at Ceuta, and it was during this time that he lost 
the sight of his right eve. He returned to Lisbon in 1550, 
but owing to his imprudent conduet was forced to embark 
for India in 1553. A satire against the corruption of the 
Portuguese in India caused his banishment from Goa to 
Macao in 1556. While in this latter place he is supposed to 
have written the first six cantos of his great ерісе poem Zhe 
Lusiads. In 1560 he was back in Goa, and in 1570, after an 
exile of seventeen years, during which the lady of his affec- 
tions had died, he returned to his native land, with no other 
possession. than. the precious manuscript of The Lusiads. 
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Though the publication of his poem in 1572 was attended 
by great success, and his name was on the lips of all, he was 
allowed to pass his later years in the greatest poverty. D. 
June 10, 1580. 

Camuaes's merit as a poet is as great in his lyric productions 
as in his epic poem Zhe Lusteds (Os Lusiadas), but it is by 
this latter work which, commemorating as it does the great 
achievements of the Portuguese nationality, constitutes the 
bond of the moral unity of the Portuguese people, that. he 
lias become the principal representative of Portuguese liter- 
ature. The best edition of his works is by the Visconde de 
Juromenha, Obras de Luis de Camus (Lisbon, 1860-69, 6 
vols). The best English translation is by Richard F. Burton, 
Camens: His Life and his Lusicds (London, 1881, 2 vols.): 
and Camens: The Lyricks: Englished by R. Е. Burton 
(London, 1884, 2 vols). The latest life is by Wilhelm Storck 
(Paderborn, 1890). Hesry R. Lana. 


Camomile. or Chamomile: a name given to several 
herbs of the family Composite, but especially to Anthemis 
nobilis and Matricarta chamomilla, Both European herbs 
elosely resemble each other, and are nearly identical in 
order and properties, though the latter is milder, and in 
Germany is more generally esteemed as a medicine. The 
one first mentioned is common in gardens in the U. 5. 
Camomile is much used in domestic medicine, has tonie, 
stimulant, and diaphoretie powers, and was once used as а 
febrifuge. Its smell is agreeable, and depends upon the 

resence of a volatile oil. The camomile [шу imported 
rom Great Britain are of the first. those from Germany of 
the second, species. They are largely, but illegally, used in 
the British islands іп flavoring beer—a practice which is 
said to be injurious to health. 

Camor’ra: the name of a secret society of outlaws and 
robbers called Camorristt who infested the former kingdom 
of Naples. This society had а rendezvous in every large 
town. Under the Bourbon dynasty its members openly pre- 
sented themselves at markets and public Шол. where 
they extorted a portion of the money that passed from hand 
to hand. They were also addicted to violent crimes, and 
could be hired to commit murder. The society was thor- 
oughly organized and subject to strict discipline. Candi- 
dates for membership were not admitted until thev had 
passed through a probation for a усаг, апа given proofs of 
courage and obedience, They are said to have been tolerated 
by King Ferdinand T., but. Francis II. vainly endeavored 
to suppress them, They aided the Garibaldians in expelling 
the Bourbons from Naples, but continued their depredations 
under the new government of Italy. See Umilta, Camorra 
et Mafia (Neuchátel, 1878). 


nn camp, from the Ital. or Picard form of Lat. 
campus, field, training-ground ; ef. Campus Martius. The 
inherited Fr. form is champ]: in a general sense the ground 
(constructions included) upon which tents, huts, etc.. are 
erected for the shelter of апу collection of human beings; 
in a military sense, that occupied by an army under tents 
or temporary shelter in the field. It is usually distinguished 
from birouac by the use of shelter (such as tents), ах distin- 
guished from passing the night in the open air (д la belle 
éloile) More exclusively yet, the ground and shelter of an 
army in fents; but in the Army Regqulatrons of the U. S. a 
camp is the place where troops are established in tents. in 
huts, or in bivouac. The Roman camp (Lat. castra, a word 
which in the form of the termination cesfer or ehester indi- 
eates the origin of numerous English towns, as arising from 
a Roman сатр, and to which also are due the words château 
and castle), deseribed with great detail in most eyclopedias, 
was in reality ап znfrenched. camp. (See Bardin, Diction- 
naire de l'Armée de Terre). Such were constructed in the 
heart of invaded countries to secure for the troops a place 
of retreat. to control the district, to provide secure depóts 
for provisions of all kinds, and to protect the communica- 
tions with the frontier. A Roman army might occupy its 
camp several winters, In the meantime it sallied forth to 
resume its operations, Most commonly, when the legions 
had thus vacated them to undertake long marches, referens 
remained behind to guard the ramparts, and thus became a 
kind of permanent garrison, which, by intermarriage, gave 
origin toa town or colony: e.g. the English “ Chesters" and 
the German Cologne or Köln (Colonia). 

The Romans necessarily had, besides these, temporary 
camps, sometimes of huts, but. more generally tents of skins 
of animals, The details of these Roman camps are of little 
interest (unless to antiquarians); neither indeed, except. to 
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soldiers, are those of the modern military camp. Its ar- 
rangements (as practiced in the U.S.) are set forth in the 
Army Regulations. Strictly speaking, the arrangements of 
a camp for a regiment of infantry or cavalry are governed 
purely by considerations of discipline and administration. 
l'he encampment of an army must indeed be sedulously 
governed by tactical considerations, such as the defense of 
the position and the formation of line of battle, the charae- 
ter of the issues, the approaches, etc. But these arrange- 
ments belong to * Tactics.” An INTRENCHED CAMP (0. t.) 
is a fortified position of greater or less extent, usually of 
field- works to be occupied during a campaign or the dura- 
tion of a war. 

Campan, kin pian, JEANNE LOUISE GENEsT: b. in Paris, 
Oct. 6, 1752; reader to the daughters of Louis XV., and a 
companion and friend of Marie Antoinette. After the 
Revolution she was a teacher of high reputation, and by 
Napoleon's appointment head of the institution at Ecouen 
for the daughters of the officers of the Legion of Honor. 
D. in Mantes, May 16, 1822. She wrote, among other works, 
Memoirs of the Private Life of Marie Antoinette (1823) and 
Correspondence with Queen Horlenuse (1824). 


Campanella. Tommaso: Italian philosopher and Domin- 
ican monk; b. in Stilo, Calabria, Sept. 5, 1568. He pub- 
lished, in Naples. in 1591, Philosophy Demonstrated by the 
Senses, which opposed the scholastic philosophy and gave 
offense to the partisans of Aristotle. On a charge of heresy 
and conspiracy against the оа Government he was in 
1599 committed to prison in Naples, where he was confined 
about twenty-seven years, during which he wrote several 
works, Pope Urban VIII. procured his release in 1626. 
Campanella, after. passing several years in Rome, retired to 
France in 1634, in order to avoid the renewed persecution 
of the Spaniards. He was kindly treated by Cardinal Riche- 
Пеп. Among his important works are Civitas Solis, ete. 
(The City of the Sun, or the Idea of a Philosophie Republic, 
1623); The Five Partsof Rational Philosophy (1638); and 
a Discourse on the Spanish Monarchy (in Latin, 1640). D. 
in Paris, Мау 21, 1639. His complete works were published 
in Turin 1854, 2 vols. Iis sonnets were translated by J. А. 
Symonds (in vol. with Buonarrotti, London, 1878). See his 
Life by M. Baldacchini (Naples, 1840) and L. Amabile (Na- 
ples, 1883, 3 vols.). 


Campanha, kiaüm-paan'vià: a town of Brazil; in the 
state of Minas Geraes, about 156 miles N. W. of Rio de 
Janeiro (see map of South America, ref. 7-0). It has several 
churches, a hospital, and a theater. Gold is found in the 
vicinity. Pop. 7,000. 

Campa'nia: a province of ancient Italy; bounded N. E. 
by Samnium, E. and S. by Lucania, S. W. by the Mediter- 
ranean, and №, W. by Latium. The Apennines extended 
along the northeast border. Between these mountains and 
the sea was an extensive and very fertile plain, which was 
the Regio felir of the Romans. It was traversed by the 
Appian Way ( Vra Appia), the greatest thoroughfare of an- 
cient Italy. In all its conquests and mutations the basis of 
yopulation remained Oscan, and hence came the present 
——— of that language. From its town Atella arose a 
popular form of ancient drama, (See ATELLAN;E FABULZE.) 
Its principal cities were Capua, Pompeii, Neapolis (Naples), 
Cuma, Salernum, and Herculaneum, Among its physical 
features was Mt. Vesuvius. It embraces the modern prov- 
inees of Benevento, Naples, Principato Citeriore, Principato 
Ulteriore, and Terre di Lavoro, with an area of 6,948 sq. 
miles and a population (1890) of 3,045,471. 


Campanile, kiam-pa-nee'ld [Ital., bell-tower, E from 
Med. Lat. campa na, bell]: a bell-tower; especially a detached 
belfry adjacent to a church. Italy possesses many such, 
some of them dating from the eighth century. They are 
often of brick, square in ground plan and capped by а low 
spire. Among the finest are the campanile of St. Mark in 
Venice, the “leaning tower" of Pisa, the exquisite marble 
tower at Florefice, designed, in part at least, by Giotto, and 
the Giralda at Seville, Spain. A. D. F. HAMLIN. 


Campanini, kiam-pa-nee née, ITALo : singer; b. in Parma, 
Italv, in 1846. He was the son of a blacksmith. At fifteen 
he was а soldier in Garibaldi's army, serving in two cam- 
paigns, in which he was badly wounded. After the war he 
returned to the forge, and worked until he was eighteen 
vears old. A singing-teacher who admired his voice gave 
him lessons. Campanini studied a year at the Parma Con- 
servatory, and soon after appeared as the Notary in La@ 
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Sonnambula. We failed, and was laughed off the stage. 
He joined a traveling company, and saved a little money, 
which he devoted to taking lessons from Lamperti, the sing- 
ing-teacher of Milan. He was engaged at La Scala, Milan, 
and sung in Faust with success. He appeared in London 
in 1872, and in 1873 visited the U. S. with the Nilsson Com- 
any, under the management of Strakosch, appearing in 
— at the Academy of Music in Lucrezia Borgia. 
He sung both in concert and in opera in the principal cities 
of the U. S. and of Europe, and for some years was consid- 
ered the greatest of living tenors, Subsequently he suffered 
fram an affection of the throat, which somewhat impaired 
his voice, He was an ardent, painstaking student. In one 
ason he sang in opera 100 times, took part in a number of 
rehearsals, besides singing the Stabat Mater seven times 
und assisting: at a number of concerts in Boston, New York, 
and Cincinnati, His voice was of large compass, and of 
singular purity and sweetness of tone. Г. at his estate near 
Parma, Nov. 23, 1896. B. B. VALLENTINE. 


Campanology: See BELL апа BELL-RINGING. 


Campan"'ula [mod. dimin. from Med. Lat. campana, zd : 
à genus of hardy herbaceous plants, the tvpe of the family 
Campanulacere, The genus is characterized by а bell- 
shaped, five-lobed corolla, five stamens. the filaments of which 
are dilated at the base, and a top-shaped capsule, with two 
te five cells opening by lateral clefts. It comprises numer- 
ais species, with beautiful blue or white flowers, to many of 
which the common name of bell-flower is given. Among 
the rernarkable species are the Campanula medium or Can- 
terbury bell, a native of Europe, and the Campanula ro- 
tundifolia, or harebell, which 1s indigenous both in Great 
Britain and the U. 5. 


Campanula'ces: See BELLWorTs. 


Campbell, ALEXANDER: theologian and author; the origi- 
nator (with his father, Thomas Campbell) of the move- 
ment known as the “ Disciples of Christ” or “the Current 
Reformation "; b. in the county of Antrim, Ireland, Sept. 
12. 1754. After a course in Glasgow University, Scotland, 
he migrated to this country in 1809, and settled in Wash- 
Inston, Pa., where his father, who had preceded him two 
years had located. Both were ministers of the Presby- 
terian Church, and united in pleading for Christian union 
and the restoration of primitive Christianity. By force of 
Lis learning and ability, Alexander Campbell soon became 
the recognized leader of the reformation. His bold re- 
nunciation of many of the cherished doctrines of the times 
brought him into conflict with many of the leading men of 
hi: day. He held religious debates with Robert Owen, the 
skeptical socialist ; Archbishop Purcell, of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church; Dr. N. L. Rice, of the Presbyterian Church; all 
of whieh were reported and are among his published works. 
Hesidex these he held other religious discussions with less 
noted men. From 1823 to 1830 he published a monthly 
niasazine called The Christian Baptist, and continued it 
from 1530 to 1863 as the Millennial Harbinger. Bethany 
Calege, of which he was president until his death, was 
founded by him in 1841 at Bethany, West Уа. Among his 
numerous published works are Christian System; Christian 
Preacher's Companion, or Infidelity Refuted by Infidels; 
Living Oracles; The New Testament, with Notes and In- 
troduction; Christian Hymn-book; Christian Baptism, its 
Antecedents and Consequents; Popular Lectures and Ad- 
dresses: Lectures on the Pentateuch, etc.—in all, about sixty 
volumes. D. in Bethany, West Va., Mar. 4, 1866. At the 
time of his death the religious body which he and his father 
originated. and of which he was the leading spirit, num- 
bered over 400,000 communicants. | For the leading features 
of this movement, see DISCIPLES ОЕ CHRIST. 

J. Н. GARRISON. 


Campbell, Sir ALEXANDER: Canadian statesman; b. in 
Yorkshire, England, Mar. 9, 1822; removed to Canada when 
a boy; was educated at Kingston and the College of St. 
Hyacinthe; admitted to the bar in 1843, and became dean 
of the faculty of law in Queen's University in 1860. He 
represented Cataraqui in the Legislative Council of Canada 
from 1958 till 1867; was Speaker of that body 1862-63; 
commissioner of crown lands and member of executive coun- 
cil 1564—67 ; and a member of the Quebec conference in 1864. 
Не was Postmaster-General from 1867 until 1873, when he be- 
«ame Minister of the Interior, à portfolio which he resigned 
the same vear on the fall of the Macdonald government. 
He was appointed Postmaster-General in 1878; Minister of 
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Militia and Defense Jan. 16, 1880; Postmaster-General Nov. 
8, 1880; Minister of Justice May 20, 1881; and again Post- 
master-General 1885-87. lle was called to the Senate in 
1867, and was leader of the Government in that body from 
1879 until his retirement in 1887. He received the honor 
of knighthood in 1879; was chairman of the commission to 
consolidate and revise the statutes of Canada іп 1883; and 
was appointed Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario June 1, 18587. 
He was a Conservative, and attended the imperial federation 
conference held in. London in Apr., 1887, as the representa- 
tive of Canada. Р. in Toronto, May 24. 1892. 
NEIL MACDONALD. 


Campbell, ARCHIBALD: soldier and engineer; b. 1813 in 
New York; graduated at West Point 1835; served while in 
infantry at frontier posts till he resigned Sept. 30, 1836. 
Civil engineer 1887-44; chief clerk U. S. War Department 
1846-49 and 1853-57; commissioner to establish the North- 
western boundary of the U. S. between Washington Terri- 
tory and British America 1857-69, and to run 49th parallel 
from Lake of the Woods to Rocky Mountains 1872. D. July 
27, 1887. 

Campbell, Sir Couix (Lord Clyde): general; b. in Glas- 
gow, Scotland, Oct. 20,1792. He entered the army in 1808; 
served in the Peninsular war (1809-14) and was badly 
wounded at the passage of the Bidassoa. In 1842 he ob- 
tained the rank of colonel, having been on garrison duty in 
many parts of the world. He served with distinction in China 
1842; in the Sikh war 1848; on the Peshawur frontier in 
India; was appointed in 1854 to the command of the High- 
land brigade, which he led at the battles of Alma and Bala- 
klava in the Crimea, where his brilliant repulses of attacks 
on his front were of highest tactical value. In 1855 he was 
raised to the rank of major-general and created & Knight 
Grand Cross of the Bath. He was appointed in July, 1857, 
commander of the army in India, then fighting against the 
mutinous Sepoys. He reached Caleutta Nov. 17, 1857, with 
4,700 men, relieved Lucknow on the 22d, and on Dec. 20, 
1858, announced the end of the revolt. For his services in 
India he was raised to the peerage as Baron Clyde in July, 
1858. On his return home he was made field-marshal and 
granted an annuity of £2,000. D. Aug. 14, 1863, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. See his Life by Gen. Shad- 
well (1881). 

Campbell, DovaLas: lawyer and historical writer; b. 
July 13, 1840, at Cooperstown, N. Y.; educated at Union Col- 
lege, Andover Theological Seminary, Harvard Law School, 
and Albany Law School: captain of the 1215 New York 
Volunteers in the Union army; practiced law with success 
in New York 1865-90, when he was compelled to retire on 
account of infirmities contracted in the war. His family 
has resided since 1741 in Cherry Valley, N. Y.; Col. Samuel 
Campbell commanded а& the battle of Oriskany, and, in re- 
venge for his services, the Indians and Tories perpetrated 
the massacre of Cherry Valley in 1778; William W. Camp- 
bell, father of Douglas, was a judge of the Supreme Court 
and author of The Annals of Tryon County. Douglas 
Campbell inherited a taste for historical study, which he 
always cultivated, and as the results of which he published 
in 1802 The Purttan in Holland, England, and America. 
D. in Schenectady, N. Y., Mar. 7, 1893. 


Campbell, Doveras Hoventon, Ph. D.: botanist; b. in 
Detroit, Mich., Dec. 16, 1859; educated in the universities of 
Michigan. Bonn, and Tübingen; Professor of Botany in [n- 
diana University 1888-91; now Professor of Botany in Stan- 
ford University. He has written many papers on the struc- 
ture and development of ferns and their allies, including 
The Development of the Ostrich Fern (1887); The Develop- 
ment of Pilularia globulifera (1888); Development of the 
Prothallium and Embryo of Osmunda (1892). In 1890 he 
published Elements of Structural and Systematic Botany. 

CHARLES E. BEssEY. 


Campbell, Sir боксе: statesman; b. in 1824; educated 
at Edinburgh, St. Andrews, and Haileybury; entered the 
civil service of India in 1842; has held various offices in 
connection with the Government of India; has served sev- 
eral terms as member of Parliament. Author of Modern 
India (1852); India as It May Be; Handy Book of the 
Eastern. Question (1876); White and Black in the United 
States; and The British Empire (1889). D. in London, 
Feb. 18, 1892. 


Campbell, GEORGE WASHINGTON : b. іп Tennessee in 1768; 
graduated at Princeton in 1794; member of Congress 1803- 
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09; U.S. Senator (1811-14 and 1815-18): Secretary of the 
Treasury in 1815; minister to Russia in 1818. D. in Nash- 
ville, Feb. 17, 1848. 

Campbell, James VALENTINE, LL. D.: jurist: b. in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., Feb. 25. 1823; graduated at St. Paul's College, 
Long Island, 1841; admitted to the bar in 1844. Не was 
elected a judge of the Supreme Court of Michigan in 1857, 
and continued there by re-eleetions until his death. For 
more than twenty years he was Professor of Law in the Law 
School of Michigan University. He was the author of the 
Political History of Michigan. D. in Detroit, Mich., Mar. 
26, 1890. HENRY WADE ROGERS. 

Campbell, Јонх, Lord: Lord Chancellor of England; b. 
in Fifeshire, Scotland, Sept. 15, 1779 ; was called to the Eng- 
lish bar in 1806; obtained an extensive practice. In 1830 he 
became a Whig member of Parliament, and in 1834 attorney- 
general. He was made chancellor of Ireland and a peer of 
the United Kingdom in 1841; appointed chief justice of the 
court of queen's bench in 1850; lord Chancellor of England 
in 1859. Пе published Lives of the Lord Chancellors and 
Keepers of the Great Seal of England (7 vols., 1846), which 
obtained much popularity, notwithstanding that it was full 
of the author's prejudices and vanity—its inaccuracies were 
exposed by Sugden (Lord St. Leonards); and Lives of the 
Chief Justices of England (3 vols., 1849-57). D. June 23, 
1861. See Life by his daughter (1881). 

Campbell, Јонх: Canadian Presbyterian minister; b. in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, June 18, 1840; studied at University 
of Toronto and at New College, Edinburgh; became minis- 
ter of the Charles Street church, Toronto, 1868 ; Professor of 
Church History and Apologetics in the Presbyterian College, 
Montreal, 1878. He wrote The Hittites (New York, 1891, 2 
vols.). 

Campbell, Jony A.: jurist ; b. in Washington, Ga., June 24, 
1811; son of Duncan G. Campbell, a distinguished. lawyer of 
that State. He was educated in the Georgia University, where 
he graduated with distinction in 1826, and was admitted to 
the bar by special act of the Legislature in 1829, some time 
before his majority. He moved to Alabama, where he soon 
took high rank in his profession; was appointed associate 
justice of the U.S. Supreme Court by President Pierce in 
1853. "This position he resigned in 1861, after the outbreak 
of the conflict between the two sections. While he had op- 
posed the policy of secession, he vet believed in its rightful- 
ness, and aided its promoters while in office in Washington. 
He was afterward appointed assistant Secretary of War of 
the Confederate States. Не was опе of the commissioners 
appointed by Mr. Davis to meet Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Seward 
at the Fortress Monroe conference in Feb., 1865. After the 
fall of Richmond and the surrender of the Southern arms, he 
was arrested and imprisoned for some time at Fort Pulaski, 
but was finally discharged on parole. He subsequently re- 
sumed the practice of law. D. in Baltimore, Md, Mar. 12, 

889. 


Campbell, Joun Francis, of Islay: b. Dec. 29, 1822; edu- 
cated at Eton and University of Edinburgh; held civil serv- 
ice offices; d. in Cannes, France, Feb. 17, 1885. Ile pub- 
lished Popular Tales of the West Highlands (4 vols., Edin- 
burgh, 1860-62), а remarkable contribution to Gaelie folk- 
lore, and began in 1872 to issue Gaelic texts as Leabhair na 
Feinne. lle was given also to mechanical inventions and 
experiments in physies, about which he published books. 


Campbell, Jons McLeon: b. at Ardmaddy House, near 
Kilninver, Argyleshire, Scotland, May 4, 1800; d. at Коз- 
neath, Feb. 27, 1872. He studied theology in University of 
‘Glasgow 1811-20: was licensed to preach in 1821; inducted 
to the parish of Row on Sept. 8, 1825; in 1831 was tried for 
heresy by the Assembly, convicted, and deposed, having 
preached the doctrine of unlimited atonement. Hé returned 
to Kilninver and preached there for some time, but began in 
1833 an independent ministry at Glasgow, which he con- 
tinued for twenty-six years, to 1859. The last years of his 
life he spent in studious retirement, partly at Glasgow and 
агу at Rosneath. His views of the atonement he set forth 
In his Christ the Bread of Life (1851; 2d ed. 1869); and The 
Nature of the Atonement (1856; 4th ed. 1873). He also wrote 
Reminiscences and Reflections, published after his death 
(1873), and referring to his ministry in the parish of Row. 
see D. Campbell, Memorials of John McLeod Campbell (2 
vols., London, 1877). Revised by J. W. CHADWICK. 


Campbell, Lewis. M. A., LL. D.: professor of Greek; b. 
Sept. 30, 1830; educated at Edinburgh Academy and Glas- 
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gow University, and Trinity and Balliol Colleges, Oxford ; 
at the latter under Dr. Benjamin Jowett; ordained 1857; 
Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrews 1863; 
author of numerous works on classical subjects, the most im- 
portant of which are The Theetetus of Plato; The Sophistes 
and Politicus of Plato; Sophocles—The Plays and Frag- 
ments; Sophocles, in Macmillan’s series of Classical Writers 
(1879). Prof. Campbell is a cousin of Campbell the poet. 

Campbell, Tuomas: poet; b. in Glasgow, Scotland, July 
27. 1717. He was educated at the university of his native 
city, and became a good classical scholar. He produced in 
1799 his excellent didactic poem The Pleasures of Hope. 
During a visit to the Continent he witnessed the battle of 
Hohenlinden, Dec., 1800, on which he composed a lyrical 
poem of great celebrity. He soon afterward published short 
pn entitled The Erile of Erin and Ye Mariners of Eng- 
апа. Having married his cousin, Miss Sinclair, he removed 
to London in 1803, and adopted literature as a profession, 
receiving a £200 pension from the Government. jn 1809 he 
produced Gertrude of Wyoming, which is generally and 
greatly admired. He became editor of the New Monthly 
Magazine in 1820, and was elected lord rector of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 1827. He published, besides other 
works in prose, The Life and Times of Petrarch and a Life 
of Frederick the Great, Among his finest poems 18 a spir- 
ited ode called The Battle of the Baltic. b. in Boulogne, 
June 15, 1844, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. See 
The Life and Letters of Thomas Campbell, by William 
Beattie (8 vols., 1850). 

Campbell-Bannerman, Henry: English publie man; b. 
1836; second son of Sir James Campbell of Stracathro; edu- 
cated at the universities of Glasgow and Cambridge; as- 
sumed the name of Bannerman in 1872 in compliance with 
the wish of his uncle; entered Parliament 1863; financial 
secretary at the War Office 1871-74 and 1880-82; secretary 
to the Admiralty 1882; Chief Secretary for Ireland 1884-86 ; 
Secretary of State for War in Mr. Gladstone's cabinet in 
1886 and again in 1892. 


Campbellford : village of Northumberland co., Ontario, 
Canada: on Belleville branch of Mid. Div. of Gr. Tr. Rv. ; 
33 miles S. E. of Peterborough (see map of Ontario, ref. 3-F); 
has five churehes, high school, foundrv, cabinet-works, large 
woolen mills, and paper and grist mills. Pop. (1881) 1,418; 
(1891) 2,424; (1893) estimated, 2,200. 

EDITOR or “ HERALD.” 

Camphbellites: See DISCIPLES or CHRIST. 


Campbell’s Station: on railroad; Knox co., Tenn. (for lo- 
cation of county, see map of Tennessee, ref. 6-1). Here Gen. 
Burnside's army was attacked Nov. 16, 1863, by the Confed- 
erates under command of Gen. Longstreet. The engagement 
lasted from noon till dark, the Confederates being repulsed. 
Pop. of dist. (1880) 2,116 ; (1890) 2,361. 

Campbeltown : a royal borough and seaport of Scotland ; 
in the county of Argyle: near the south end of the peninsula 
of Cantire; 65 miles W. S. W. of Glasgow (see map of Scot- 
land, ref. 18-0); has а good harbor on the east coast of 
Cantire, sheltered by Davarr island; is the chief town in 
Argyleshire; a favorite resort in summer. Here are more 
than twenty distilleries of whisky. Pop. (1891) 8,235. 

Campeach’y, or Campeche, ksiüm-pàché: a state of 
Mexico; bounded N. by Yucatan, E. by the Caribbean Sea, 
S. bv Belize and Guatemala, and W. by the Gulf of Cam- 
achy. Area, 18,087 sq. miles. Many ruins of ancient cities 
have been found in this province. Chief town, Campeachy. 
Pop. (1895) 88,121. 

Campeachy, or Campeche: a city and principal seaport 
of Yucatan; situated on the Gulf of Mexico and the west 
coast of Yucatan peninsula; 90 miles S. S. W. of Mérida ; 
lat. 19° 50’ N., lon. 90° 33’ W. (see map of Mexico, ref. 7-K). 
It contains many good stone houses, a college, about six 
churches, several convents, and a theater. The harbor is 
capacious, but shallow. Logwood, wax, cigars, and palm- 
leaf hats are exported from this port. Pop. 18,000. 


Campeachy Wood: а name of Loawoop (9. t.). 


Camper, PIETER: b. in Leyden, May 11, 1722; d. at The 
Hague, Apr. 7, 1789. He received a liberal education, studied 
medicine, cultivated the fine arts, especially drawing and 
painting, and traveled in England, France, and Italy. In 
1750 he was appointed Professor of Medicine at Franeker, 
in 1755 at Amsterdam, and in 1765 at Groningen; but in 
1773 he resigned his post and retired into private life, re- 
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siding first on his estate near Franeker, afterward at The 
Hague, and devoting himself partly to scientific studies and 
partly to polities. His papers on anatomy, surgery, obstetrics, 
and medical jurisprudence are numerous and valuable. In 
1761 he discovered the auditory organs of fishes, and in 1771 
the presence of air in the bones of birds. He was the first 
to disseet an orang-outang, and wrote a book on the anatomy 
of the elephant. 


Very interesting are also those papers and | 


treatises of his in which he applies his anatomical knowledge ; 


to art, more especially his Dissertalion physique. in which 
he sets forth his theory of the facial angle, and applies it both 
to nature and to art. | 


Cam^perdown (in Dutch Camperduin. or Hamp): village . 


of Holland; 27 miles N. W. of Amsterdam (see map of Hol- 
land and Belgium, ref. 4-E); famous for the victory gained 
aff its coast bv the British under Admiral Duncan, over the 
Dutch, commanded by Admiral de Winter, Oct. 11, 1797. 


Campero, Narciso: Bolivian soldier and statesman ; b. 
à! Tojo, now in Argentina, 1815. He was educated partly 
in Europe, and traveled extensively; in the Bolivian army 
he attained the rank of brigadier, and was Minister of War 
for a short time in 1872. After the fall of Daza he was 
лате president. of Bolivia, Apr. 9, 1880, and commanded 
the combined forces of Bolivia and Peru in the Таспа cam- 
paign: defeated at the battle of Таспа (May 26, 1880), he 
fll back with the Bolivian forces to La Paz. Campero's 
»lministration was a quiet one internally. 

HERBERT II. Ѕмітн. 


Camphene, or Camphine: purified oil of turpentine, ob- 
tained by rectifying it over dry chloride of lime. Camphene 
as been burned in. lamps for the purpose of illumination, 
eut, many fatal accidents having resulted froin its use, it has 
teen superseded by coal oil or rectified petroleum. 


Camphilene: а name that has been applied to two dif- 
ferent things. One is а compound formed when hvdro- 
chloric acid gas is passed into oil of turpentine. This is a 
solid that resembles camphor in its odor, appearance, and 
volatility, and is hence called “artificial camphor.” "The 
other compound, called camphilene, is one of the “ terpenes.” 

Cam’phogen [from camphor + -gen, producing (Gr. yev- 
rte). because obtained from camphor]: a synonym of CAM- 
FHENE (9. v.) 


Camphor [Lat. form which has displaced the older cam- 
phere. via Fr. from Arab. kafir]: &stearopten or crude vola- 
til oil possessing the nature of a ketome and obtained from 
Cinnamomum camphora, a handsome laurel from 25 to 30 
fet 1n height, with evergreen, shiny leaves. Every part of the 
tree possesses a camphoraceons odor and taste, but gum cam- 
phor is obtained from the root, trunk, and limbs by hacking 
the wood into chips and then boiling these chips with water 
їп a covered vessel lined with straw, and on this straw the 
zum camphor condenses. In commerce Japan or tub-cam- 
[hor comes in tubs containing about 125 lb. It occurs in 
*hite granular masses, and these have a purplish or reddish 
tint. The camphor which comes from [та is usually 
packed in chests lined with lead. Refined gum camphor oc- 
curs in large, somewhat convex cakes with a round hole in 
the center made бу the aperture of the vessel in which it is 
snbitmed., The drug is soluble in alcohol. It is somewhat 
translucent yet opaque, and contains numerous fine fissures, 
It is quite tough, and can not be pulverized except it be 
moistened with alcohol. chloroform, ether, or some one of 
the volatile oils. Exposed to the air it rapidly evaporates, 
and if lighted burns with a very dense smoke. If а piece 
of camphor is thrown upon the surface of water it develops 
a peculiar retatory motion, which is probably due to its 
rapid evaporation and slow solubility in water. Its chem- 
ical formula is C 4,,9],40. 

The word camphor has been applied to other crystallizing 
"egaroptens derived from volatile oils. Under the name of 
Biru camphore there was officinal in the U. S. Pharmaco- 
pria of 1870 а camphor oil of Formosa obtained in the course 
af the preparation of crude gum camphor. This oil isa dark 
“ом or light brown in color, tasting and smelling some- 
апи like camphor itself. Another form of camphor is 
Borneo or Sumatra camphor, sometimes called Barus cam- 
plor. which is found in cracks of the wood of Dryobalanops 
eamphora, It differs in odor slightly from ordinary cam- 
phor. In order to obtain it the tree is cut down, and owing 
t the expense thereby incurred through the destruction of 
the camphor-trees this form of camphor is very costly, and 
is ordinarily not found in commerce. Under the name of 
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Ngai camphor a camphoraceous substance is obtained from 
a tall weed of Southeastern Asia, which sells there at a higher 
price than ordinary camphor does, | 
Camphor is sometimes taken internally as а nervous seda- 
tive or diffusible stimulant in the dose of from 1 to 3 grains, 
aud generally in pill form. It is popular with some women 
as a lotion for the soothing of nervous sick headache either in 
the form of the spirit of camphor, made by dissolving gum 
camphor in alcohol, or the water of eamphor, which is made 
by taking advantage of the slight solubility of camphor in 
ordinary water. These preparations are sometimes taken in- 
ternally for the relief of wind colic and other painful affec- 
tions of the bowels and stomach. It is also used sometimes 
for the purpose of preventing irritability of the genito-uri- 
nary organs and allaying sexual excitement. Н.А. Н. 
‘ampidoglio, Palazzo del, pa-laid o del kaam-pee- 
dol'vo: the central palace of a group of three, designed by 
Michel. Angelo ш completed by Della Рома, in Rome, 
upon the site of the ancient Capitol, whence probably the 
name. It is one of the earliest examples of the use of a 
“colossal order," i. e. columns or pilasters extending 
through two or more stories, It is flanked by the palaces 
"of the Senators " and “of the Conservators," now used as 
museums of sculpture and painting. A. D. F. HAMLIN. 


Campinas, kitaum-pee'nas, or Sao Carlos, sown kaar los: 
a city of Brazil; in the state of Sao Paulo: about 65 miles 
N. of Sao Paulo (see map of South America, ref. 7-F). 
Much sugar is produced here. Pop. 35.000. 


Cam'pion, or Campian, Epmunp: a Catholic priest: b. 
in London, Jan. 25, 1539-40. Пе had a brilliant. career at. 
Oxford; became fellow of St. John's College and deacon in 
the Church of England, although a Roman Catholic. In 
1569 he left Oxford, went to Ireland, and in 1571 was a 
student, at Douay. In 1572 he visited Rome, and in 1573 
became a Jesuit. He took part in the perilous English 
mission 1580, preached with great success, and by his Decem 
Rationes, 1581 (Ten reasons for denouncing the Protes- 
tant and embracing the Catholic religion, Eng. trans., n. e. 
London, 1827), he produced a great effect. upon the edu- 
cated classes, On July 17, 1581, he was arrested on the 
charge of treason, confined in the Tower, placed on the 
rack (July 30, Aug. 6, Oct. 81), forced to dispute with able 
divines in public, while enfeebled and а by {һе tor- 
ture and without opportunity of preparation; and at last 
was tried and condemned Nov. 20, nd executed at Tyburn, 
London, Dec. 1. 1581. He was a lovable and eloquent man, 
and a martyr to his convictions, He is one of England's 
worthies. Besides the Теп Reasons, he wrote a History of 
Ireland (1571; reprinted. Dublin, 1809). See his Life by 
Richard Simpson (London, 1867). 


Camp-meetings: religious gatherings, with preaching, 
in the open air. and praver-meetings during night, gen- 
erally lasting for several days and held in groves or secluded 
places, where shelter is provided for the people present, in 
tents or temporary houses, The first. camp-meeting was 
srobably that held in 1790 on the banks of the Red river, 
Кошу, and conducted by a Presbyterian and a Method- 
ist minister. The Presbyterian Church afterward aban- 
doned the institution, while the Methodist Church not only 
retained it, but even developed it by buying suitable 
grounds and erecting the necessary buildings. In England 
camp-meetings were first introduced by Lorenzo Dow in 
1807. They were disapproved by the Wesleyan Conference 
of the same year, but the disapproval led to the founda- 
tion of the Primitive Methodist denomination. In the U.S. 
they seem to be more common in the Western than in the 
Eastern States. 


Campoamor y Campoosorio, Клмох, de: Spanish poet. 
and statesman; b. in 1817. He was the first Spanish writ- 
er of the nineteenth century to show a reaction from Ro- 
manticism. In polities he has always been conservative 
and royalist in temper, devoted to Queen Christina and to 
Queen Isabel; and after the restoration of Alfonso ХИ, he 
was made counselor of state. As poet he has invented a 
new genre, much imitated-by younger poets in Spain and 
Portugal. called * Doloras.” little humorous pieces full of 
sentiment, and at the same time of moral or philosophic 
suggestion, The collection of these appeared in 1846, and 
since then more than sixteen. editions lave been published. 
Among his works the following collections of verse are 
notable: Ayes del Alma (1842); Fábulas morales y politicae 
(1842); Ternezas y flores (S40): Colón (1853), an epic. His 
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charming romances in verse are also decidedly important, 
among them: Æl drama universal (1873); El amor y el rio 
Piedra (1882); El tren ecpress (1885). Campoamor has writ- 
ten also dramas and works upon philosophy, The former 
have been not too successful; of the latter several are well 
known even out of Spain, e. д. Filosofia de las leyes (1840); 
Lo absoluto (1865), his profession of philosophic faith; and 
El idealismo (1883). A. R. MARSH. 


Campobas’so (formerly called Molise): a province of 
Abruzzi e Molise, Central Italy; bounded N. by Chieti, 
N. E. by the Adriatic Sea, S. E. by Foggia, S. by Benevento, 
and W. by Caserta. Area, 1,778 sq. miles. ‘The country is 
mountainous and sterile, and there is very little industry. 
Chief town, Campobasso, Pop. (1890) 376,191. 

Campobasso: a fortified city of Italy; capital of the 
province of Campobasso (formerly Molise); on the decliv- 
Му of a mountain; about 55 miles N. N. E. of Naples 
(see map of Italy, ref. 6-Е). It has a fine cathedral, a ruined 
castle, a college, several convents, and palaces of the nobil- 
ity; also celebrated manufactures of cutlery and arms. 
Pop. 15,500. 

Cam'pobel'lo: an island in Passamaquoddy Day; 2 
miles E. of Eastport, Me. (see map of Maine, ref. 7-H); is a 
part of Charlotte co.. New Brunswick: is 8 miles long. 
Copper and lead ores exist in the island. ‘The inhabitants 
are engaged in the herring, cod, and mackerel fisheries, On 
this island are some of the finest summer hotels on the At- 
lantic coast. Pop. 1,200. 

Campoformio, -for' méc-o, or Campoformido, -mee dö : a 
village of Northern Italy; in Friuli: about 66 miles N. К. 
of Venice and 7 miles S. W. of Udine (see map of Italy, 
ref. 2-E). An important treatv of peace was adaki here 
between Austria and the French republic, Oct. 17, 1797. 
Alarmed by the recent vietories gained by Bonaparte in 
Italy, Austria was inclined to peace, and negotiated with 
the French general this treaty, by which she ceded the 
Netherlands and recognized the independence of the Cisal- 
pine republic, including Milan, Mantua, and other parts of 
Austrian Italy. In. return for these concessions the French 
gave up a part of Venetia, with the capital, Istria, and Dal- 
matia to Austria, Pop. 2.500. 

Campomanes, kin-po-naa nes, PEDRO RODRIGUEZ, 
Count ; УЫ author and minister of state; b. in the As- 
turias, July 1, 1723. Не gained a high reputation by his 
writings on political economy, and was distinguished for 
his probity and enlightened policy. Не became president 
of the royal council of Castile in 1788, and afterward a min- 
ister of state. Author of a Discourse on the Promotion of 
Popular Industry (1774) and a Discourse on the Popular 
Education of Mechanics (1115). D. Feb. 3, 1802. | 

Campos, MARTINEZ: See MARTINEZ CAMPOS. 

Campos, kaám'pos: а city of the state of Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil ; on the Parahyba river; 30 miles from its mouth, and 
150 miles N. E. of the city of Rio de Janeiro (see map of 
South America, ref. 6-H). Small steamers ascend the river 
to the city. It is in a fertile plain, on which is grown much 
sugar-cane, producing a superior article of sugar. Pop. 40,000. 

Camp Point: village of Adams co., IN. (for location of 
county, see map of Illinois, ref. 6-B). It has two mills, a 
manufactory of agricultural. implements, and a fine pub- 
he-school building. Pop. (1880) 1.131 ; (1890) 1.150: (1893) 
estimated, 1,300. EDITOR oF “JOURNAL.” 

Cam’pus: a Latin word signifying a plain, an open field. 
any level surface, as of the sea. It was sometimes used to 
denote a field of battle, and was applied figuratively to a 
subject of discourse, a field of debate or speculation. The 
grounds about college buildings in some places are called 
the campus. 

Campus Mar'tius (i. e. the field of Mars): a celebrated 
plain and open field of ancient Rome: on the left bank of 
the Tiber, outside of the walls of the city. It was the place 
in Which the Roman youth performed military exercises and 
evolutions, and in which the comitia assembled for the pur- 
pose of enacting laws and electing magistrates. It was sub- 
sequently used as à publie park or pleasure-ground. 

Campveer, kaamp-vavr, Kampveer, or Yeer: a de- 
cayed maritime town of the Netherlands: province of Zee- 
land; on the northeast. coast of the island of Walcheren ; 4 
miles №. N. E. of Middleburg (see map of Holland and Bel- 
gium, ref. 8-6). It has a beautiful cathedral, and а town- 
house with an elegant tower. The Scotch " Staple-port,” 
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a 
owing to a marriage of the Lord of Campveer to a daugh- 
ter of James I., was transferred from Bruges to Campveer 
in 1444, after which this town had peculiar trading relations 
with Scotland for several centuries, 

Camwood : See Ban woop. 

Ca'na: а village of Galilee; the scene of Christ's first 
miracle (John ii... Its site is supposed to be indicated by some 
ruins 6 miles N. of Nazareth (see map of Palestine, ref. 6 D). 
The natives call this place Caaa-el-Jel . 

Ca’naan [lowland, netherlands, with immediate refer- 
ence to the low coastlands where the Canaanites dwelt]: 
the name of the voungest son of Ham (Gen. ix. 18); of 
the tribe descending from him (Hos. xii. 7); and, most fre- 
quently, of the land inhabited by that tribe—the “land of 
Cannan " (Gen, ix. 31). In the last sense it denotes the 
whole region between the Jordan and the Mediterranean, 
from the Negebh in the S. to Phoenicia in the N. Тһе rulers 
of the Canaanites in 1400 в. c. used Babylonian as the official 
language of diplomacy. whieh would seem to prove that the 
Babylonians had previously conquered the country. Like 
the Phoenicians, they were a commercial people and lived in 
peaceful relations with the people who occupied the land be- 
fore their arrival. They had, moreover, cities with walls and 
gates (Josh. x. 20), fortresses on the heights, and formidable 
chariots of iron (Josh. xi. 4). One of their cities was called 
Kirjathsepher—that is, “the city of books" (Judg. i. 11).— 
which shows that they were not illiterate. They were di- 
vided into several tribes, each governed by a king and a 
council of elders, Recent discoveries have demonstrated 
that the country was in 1400 в. c. a dependency of Egypt. 
Many of the cities had Egyptian governors called in the Au- 
thorized Version “ kings," and all paid tribute. On the N. 
the Canaanites were threatened by the Hittites, on the 5. and 
E. by predatory tribes. The people worshiped Baal and 
Astarte, practiced witchcraft and magic, and were idolatrous, 
superstitious, and licentious. See Records of the Past, vol. v. 
(1892). See PALESTINE. 

Canada, Dominion of: all the British Doses ons in North 
America, except Newfoundland and its dependency in Lab- 
rador, lying N. and N. E. of the U. S., embracing the provinces 
of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, 
British Columbia, Prince Edward Island, and the North- 
west Territories: bounded on the N. by the Arctic Ocean, 
E. by Baflin's Bay, Davis's Strait, Labrador, and the At- 
lantie Ocean, S. by the Great Lakes and the parallel of 45° 
N. lat. east of the lakes and that of 49^ N. lat. west of them, 
N. W. by Alaska, and W. by the Pacific Ocean; area, 3,456,- 
383 sq. miles, of which 140,736 were water; population (1891) 
4.833.239. Тһе principal cities, with population in 1891, аге 
Montreal, 216.650; Toronto, 181,220; Quebec, 63,090; Ham- 
Шоп, 48,980: Ottawa (the capital), 44,154; St. John, 39,179; 
Halifax, 38,556; London, 31,977; Winnipeg, 25,642; King- 
ston, 19.264; Victoria, 16.841; and Vancouver, 13,685. 

Physical Features.—The coast-line is broken on the E. by 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the Bay of Fundy, and the Bay 
of Chaleurs; on the N. by Hudson Bay, Baffin’s Bav, 
the Gulf of Boothia, and Melville and Laneaster Sounds; 
and on the W. by the Straits of Juan de Fuca, the Gulf of 
Georgia, and Queen Charlotte Sound. The principal moun- 
tains are the Rocky Mountains, extending from the Arctic 
Ocean to the U. S.. on the W.; the Cascade Mountains, be- 
tween the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Ocean: the 
Laurentian range, extending from Labrador along the N. 
of the St. Lawrence river; the Notre Dame Mountains in 
Quebec : and the North and South Mountains and the Cobe- 
quid Mountains, both in Nova Scotia, Vancouver and 
Queen Charlotte, on. the W.; Prince Edward, Cape Breton, 
and Anticosti, on the E. ; and the chain along the entire north 
coast, known as the Arctic Archipelago, are the principal 
islands, Allofthe region from the Atlantic to the northwest- 
ern boundary of Ontario was once a vast forest, and still con- 
tains the principal timber growths. Where the forest has 
been cleared the soil is well adapted to agriculture. "The 
great wheat-growing region is between the northern bound- 
ary of Ontario and. the Roeky Mountains, and contains 
the Red river valley and the Lake Winnipeg plateau. The 
north part, from the Rocky Mountains to Hudson Bay, Is 
heavily wooded, contains large &uriferous deposits, and is 
still the great fur-preserve of the world. 

Lakes and Rivers.—The most important system is that 
of the St. LAWRENCE (9. v.), through which Lakes Superior, 
Huron, Erie, and Ontario, lying partly within the Dominion, 
find their outlet to the sea, Its principal tributaries in its 
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lower course are the St. Maurice and the remarkable Saguenay. 
The St. John forms the N. boundary of Maine as far as 
Grand Falls, and then becomes the great river of New 
Brunswick. In the Northeast Territory the Koksoak or 
South river flows northward into Ungava Bay, while the 
Little and the Great Whale, the Big. the East Main, and the 
Rupert rivers enter Hudson Bay from the east. Albany 
river forms the greater part of the northern boundary of 
Ontario province, receives through a southern tributary the 
waters of Lake Nipigon, and empties into James Bay. The 
vast area between Hudson Bay and the Rocky Mountains is 
a region abounding in lakes and having intricate river sys- 
tems. They may be divided into three parts, two of which 
are tributary to Hudson Bay and the other discharges di- 
rectly into the Arctic Ocean. The most southern of these 
is the Nelson river. Its upper eastern course consists of 
Rainy Lake and river and Lake of the Woods, which dis- 
charge through the Winnipeg river, after it receives English 
river from the E., into puc Winnipeg. 'The Red River of 
the North flows into the southern end of Lake Winnipeg. 
Its lower course lies in Manitoba, where it receives the Assini- 
boin, the great river of this province. The Saskatchewan 
supplies the principal drainage system of the territory of 
the same name and of Assiniboia, and finds its way through 
Cedar Lake into Lake Winnipeg, which also receives the 
waters of the very considerable Lakes of Manitoba and 
Winnipegosis on its W. This entire system discharges 
through the Nelson river into Hudson Bay. The second of 
the systems is that of the Churchill river, which forms the 
southern. basin of the Northwest Territory, and is inter- 
mediate between the Saskatchewan and Athabascan waters. 
Its greatest lake is the Reindeer on the N., and it emp- 
ties into Hudson Bay about 150 miles N. of the Nelson. 
The Mackenzie system is the most considerable, next to the 
Mississippi, of North America. It rises in Alberta Terri- 
tory. On the W. the Peace river, which breaks through the 
Rocky Mountains, reaches it on the eastern boundary-line 
of Athabasca Territory, just below the inlet of Athabasca 
Lake. The united streams are now called Slave river until 
Great Slave Lake, in а complicated and extensive laeustrine 
hasin, is reached. From the outlet of this lake the waters 
flow N. W. under the name of Mackenzie river, making a 
stretch of 900 miles. The largest lake entirely in the Do- 
minion, Great Bear Lake, is tributary to the lower Macken- 
aw. Оп the Pacific coast the Kootenay and the north 
branches of the Columbia river, after forming great loops 
in the Rocky Mountains, unite near the southeastern bound- 
ary of British Columbia. Of this province the chief river is 
the Fraser, which rises in N. lat. about 57°, drains the basin 
between the Cascade and Rocky Mountains, flows southerly 
until near the southern boundary of British Columbia, when 
it turns to the W, and empties into the Straits of Georgia at 
Vancouver, Going N. the next considerable rivers of this 
province are the Skeena and Stickeen. The upper waters 
of the great Yukon river are in the Dominion. It is known 
as the Yukon below Fort Selkirk; above, the principal afflu- 
ent is the Pellyriver. Farther N. rises the Porcupine river, 
which forms another tributary to this Alaskan system. 

Climate—The climate of the Atlantic provinces resem- 
bles that of Norway; that of Ontario is considerably modi- 
fied by the influence of the Great Lakes; and that of British 
Columbia, like the rest of the Pacific coast, is more equable 
than that of the Atlantic in corresponding latitudes. In 
general, the climate is much warmer in summer and colder 
in Winter than in Great Britain. The mean summer tem- 
perature in ninety-nine places shows a range of from 487? 
to 69, and the mean winter temperature а range of from 
— l to 404. The fall of rain and snow gives a total pre- 
cipitation Шан from 10°41 to 71:44 inches. 

Governmenl,.— he provinces were united under the 
л, North America Act, which went into operation on 
July 1, 1867, It provided in substance that the constitu- 
tion of the Dominion should be similar in principle to that 
of Great Britain, that the executive authority should be 
vested in the British crown and carried on in its name by a 
governorgeneral and privy council, that the legislative 
power ould be vested in a parliament consisting of two 
The G to be called the Senate and the House of Commons, 
k 2 — ыш, who is appointed by the crown, has 

h y ot £10,000 per annum. The senators, of whom 
Top de eighty, are nominated for life by the Governor- 
— hones — must be thirty years of age, and have 
hers of iie H property of the value of $4,000. The mem- 

» 9* the House of Commons (one for every 20,000 per- 
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sons) are chosen by the people for a term of five years; 
there is a slight property qualification for the right of suf- 
frage, varying in the different provinces and territories, ex- 
cept that in the Northwest Territory there is no property 
qualification. The provinces have also each a separate leg- 
islature and a lieutenant-governor. 

Finances.—The total debt of the Dominion, incurred 
chiefly on account of publie works, on July 1, 1892, was 
$295.333.274 ; the assets were $54,201,839; and the net debt 
was $241,131,434. The ordinary revenue was $36,921,871; 
expenditure, $36,765,894; and the entire revenue and ex- 
penditure aggregated each $66,591,058. 

Banking.—The Bank Act of 1890 provides that no bank 
shall be incorporated with less than $500,000 in capital 
stock; that all notes issued for circulation shall be redeem- 
able at par in any part of the Dominion; that no bank shall 
issue circulation notes in excess of. its unimpaired capital; 
and that the payment of circulation notes shall be the first 
charge on the assets of an insolvent bank, any amount due 
the Dominion Government the second charge, and anf 
amount due a provincial government the third charge. The 
Dominion Government holds a fund, formed by contribu- 
tions from every incorporated bank, out of which the holders 
of notes of failed or suspended banks are reimbursed. Under 
acts of 1867 and 1885 savings-banks have been established 
in connection with the post-office department. 

Industries.—Canada has large agricultural interests, but 
there are no reports for the whole of the Dominion. Lum- 
bering is one of the most important industries. "The fish- 
eries, comprising cod, haddock, herring, mackerel, salmon, 
lobsters, ete., are extensive, and have an annual value of 
nearly $20,000,000. The principal mineral resources are 
coal, gold, iron, petroleum, asbestos, copper, silver, and 
nickel. Nova Scotia, British Columbia, — Ontario, 
and part of the Northwest Territories are the chief mining 
districts. The mineral production in 1892 had a value of 
$19,500,000. The census of 1891 showed that 75,768 manu- 
facturing establishments reported. These had a combined 
capital of $353,836,817, employed 367,496 persons, and had 
products valued at $475,445,705. 

Commerce.—The trade of the Dominion is chiefly with 
the U.S. and Great Britain. The principal imports from 
Great Britain are iron and cotton and woolen goods; the 
chief exports to Great Britain are breadstuffs, timber, 
cheese, cattle, and apples, and to the U. S. breadstuffs, 
lumber, cattle, fish, iron, and coal. The total trade in 1893 
amounted in value to $247,638,620, of which $108.984,978 
was with the U.S. and $107,391,070 with Great Britain. 
€ he imports were $129,074,268; exports, $118,564,352. The 

otal registered shipping on Jan. 1, 1893, was 7,007 vessels, 
aggregating 964,129 tons, and valued at $28,923,870. 

Means of Communication.—The total mileage of canal, 
river, and lake navigation exceeds 2,700. The canals are 
designed principally to facilitate navigation between the 
Great Lakes id the St. Lawrence river. In 1892 they com- 
rised the Welland, St. Lawrence system, Chambly, Ottawa, 

ideau, St. Peter's, Trent Valley, and Murray. and had cost 
for construction and enlargement alone $58,885,570. All 
the systems belong to the Dominion Government. "The rail- 
way system is very extensive. In 1892 there were 14,870 
miles in operation, and concessions had been granted for 
4,000 miles more. The Dominion Government owned the 
Intercolonial, the Windsor Branch, and the Prince Edward 
Island railways. The Canadian Pacific Railway extends 
from Montreal to Vancouver, 2,906 miles. 

Churches.—' There is no state Church in the Dominion, 
each religious denomination being governed by its own 
laws. The census of 1891 gave the following statistics of 
the religious bodies: Roman Catholic, 1,992,017 adherents; 
Methodist, 847,765 ; Presbyterian, 755,326; Anglican, 646,- 
059; Baptist, 802,565; Lutheran, 63,982; Congregational, 
28,157; miscellaneous creeds, 108,013. The Roman Catholic 
Church was the strongest in Quebec, and the Anglican, 
Presbyterian, Methodist, and Baptist Churches were the 
strongest in Ontario. 

Schools.—ln 1890-92 there were 15,793 public and 1,011 
high, normal, and model schools, with 883,266 pupils in 
the former and 114.207 in the latter. The annual expendi- 
ture exceeds $10,000,000. There were 14 universities, 10 
colleges, 17 classical colleges, 6 colleges for women, 5 agri- 
cultural colleges, the Royal Military College at Kingston, and 
several schools for artillery and infantry instruction. The 
Чоке г system in Ontario is under the control of the 
Minister of Education; in other provinces it is under super 
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intendents and boards of education, who report to the рго- | breed at the N., and linger there till the hard frosts warn 


vincial secretaries. In Manitoba all public schools were 
made non-sectarian in 1890; in Quebec education is based on 
religious teaching; and in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
British Columbia, and Prince Edward Island the schools are 
strictly undenominational. 

History.—JAcQUES CARTIER (9. v.) entered the St. Law- 
rence river in 1534 and again in 1535, and the first perma- 
nent settiement was made by a French colony under de 
Monts at Port Royal (Annapolis) іп 1604. The French 
founded Quebee in 1608, after which numerous French 
colonists settled in Lower Canada, near the St. Lawrence 
river. The British general Wolfe captured Quebec in 1759, 
and the conquest of Canada was completed in 1760. Upper 
Canada was settled mostly by English and Scotch emi- 
grants. In 1791 Canada was divided into two provinces, 
called Upper and Lower Canada (afterward called Canada 
West and Canada East, and later Ontario and Quebec). 
Both were disturbed by an insurrection in 1837, and re- 
united in 1840. By an act of the British Parliament, passed 
Mar. 29, 1867, and taking effect July 1 of that year, the 
Canadian provinces, Ontario and Quebec, and New Bruns- 
wiek and Nova Scotia were federally united into one Do- 
minion of Canada. The Legislature of Newfoundland de- 
clared in favor of joining the Dominion, but the people, in 
Nov., 1869, bv a borse majority, voted against it. From 
the Hudson Bay Company the Government of the Domin- 
ion purchased in the same year its vast territory. An in- 
surrection of colonists and natives, who protested against 
having their land treated as a dependent territory, induced 
the Government to organize in 1870 that part of the newly 
purchased territory which is situated between lon. 96° and 
99° W., and the U. S. boundary-line and lat. 50’ 38’ N., as 
an independent province of the Dominion, under the name 
of Manitoba, The immense unorganized territory beyond 
the limits of Manitoba is called the Northwestern Terri- 
tory. Оп Mar. 31, 1871, British Columbia was received into 
the Dominion. Invasions of Canada by armed Fenians 
from the U. S. were attempted in 1866 and 1870, but were 
repelled without difficulty. The lon pending controver- 
sies with the U.S. were mostly settled by the Washington 
treaty of 1871. In 1873 Prince Edward Island joined the 
Dominion. The Northwestern Territories were partly di- 
vided in 1882 into four provinces—Assiniboia, 95,000 sq. 
miles; Saskatchewan, 114, sq. miles; Alberta, 100,000 sq. 
miles; and Athabasca, 122,000 sq. miles. The Бан гей 
and Indian rebellion in the Northwest Territories in the 
spring of 1885, led by Louis Riel, was put down in a few 
months. Riel was hanged the same year. 


them that the lakes and streams will soon be frozen over.” 








Canada goose, or wild goose. 


While performing their long journeys they usually fly at 
a great height, probably a quarter of a mile or more. 


Canadian Literature: British Canada has literary men, 
perhaps in full proportion to her circumstances and oppor- 
tunities; but she can not be said to have a national literature, 
as she has no distinct nationality. Her leading writers com- 
monly publish in London, Edinburgh, or New York. Of 
her native authors some have gone to reside in other parts 
of the British empire or in the U. S. Some of her au- 
thors are not native. The late Sir Daniel Wilson was a 
conspicuous member of a group resident in Canada, but 
fully as much British as Canadian. French Canada, on the 
other hand, has a nationality distinct both from that of the 
British, with whom her people, though politically united, do 
not amalgamate, and from that of the French, from whom 


AUTHORITIES.— Statistical Year-books of Canada; An-|she has been not only severed by conquest, but estranged 
nual Reports of the Geological Survey of Canada; Cana- | by the French Revolution, the effects of which she did not 


dian Almanack (annual); Selwyn and Dawson, Descriptive 
Sketch of the Phys. Geog. and Geology of the Dom. of 
Canada (1884); Silver's Handbook to Canada (1881); Mor- 
gan, Canadian Parliamentary Companion and Dominion 
Annual Register and Review; Bryce, Manitoba (1882); 
Chapleau, Report on the Constitution of the Dom. of Cana- 
da (1891); Greswell, Geography of the Dominion of Cana- 
da and Newfoundland ; Smith, Political History of Canada; 
Adam, Canadian Northwest and the Rebellions. 
Revised by Mark W. HARRINGTON. 


Canada Balsam (in Lat. Balsamum canadense): a tur- 
pentine or oleoresin obtained from the Abies balsamea, a 
species of fir which grows in Canada and the U. S., and is 
sometimes called balsam fir. It is a pale-yellow, trans- 
parent liquid, having a peculiar and agreeable odor and an 
acrid taste. When it exudes from the bark it has the con- 
sistence of honey, but by age and exposure to air it becomes 
solid. It was formerly used in medicine as a stimulant to 
check mucous discharges, and as a dressing for ulcers, but is 
now seldom used. It is valuable for a variety of purposes 
in the arts, in photography, in mounting objects for the 
microscope, and as an ingredient in varnishes. 


Canada Goose, or Wild Goose (Branta canadensis): a 
goose of the family Anatide ; 30 to 35 inches long; brown- 
ish above, lighter beneath, with the head, neck, bill, and feet 
black, a white patch on each cheek ; inhabits North America, 
breeding at the №. and wintering in warmer regions. These 
birds usually fly in a >-shaped figure (though sometimes in 
a straight line), led by an experienced gander, who frequently 
gives utterance to his familiar honk. “Their spring migra- 
tions usually take place from Mar. 20 tothe last of April, but 
are wholly dependent upon the state of the season. They 


share. Her literature therefore may be said to be national, 
and forms a subject for separate notice. 

Literature in Canada had its beginnings with the founding 
of the Catholic missions in the colony in the days of Cham- 
раш. From that period both the civil and the ecclesiastical 
istory of the country date. The chief literary product of 
the era embraces Champlain’s voluminous narratives of his 
voyages ; Lescarbot’s History of New France, to which is ap- 
pended Les Muses de la Nouvelle France; Sagard's Le 
Grand Voyage du Pays des Hurons; and the famed Rela- 
tions des Jésuites, a work replete with thrilling incidents, 
told with much simplicity of style, of missionary adventure. 
A collected and scholarly edition of Champlain's works, in 
six quarto volumes, appeared at Quebec in 1870, under the 
editorship of Abbé Laverdiére. The crude records of the 
voyages of the early discoverers, Cartier, Roberval, and 
others, can hardly be said to belong to native literature, 
though Canadian reprints have been issued by the Quebee 
Literary and Historical Society. 

The later writers of Old France identified with Canada 
prior to the conquest are also ecclesiastics, attached either to 
the Jesuit or to the Récollet order. Le Clerq is known by 
his work entitled L’Etablissement de la Foi, which was 
published in France in 1691, and was translated with a 
memoir, by the late Dr. J. G. Gilmary Shea, of New York. 
The work gives an account of the author’s missionary labors 
in the Gaspé region, and is chiefly notable for its satirical 
remarks on the Jesuits and their politic methods. A work 
held in some esteem by collectors is Les Meurs des Sauvages 
Ameriquaines, by the Jesuit Father Lafitau, which consists 
of an intimate study of the Iroquois confederacy, among 
whom the author labored. Father Louis Hennepin’s Dis- 
coveries and Voyages is valuable as the narrative of an enter- 
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rising traveler—the first European to visit the Falls of 
Vaa In Charlevoix French Canada possesses the ablest 
anıl best informed of the writers of the era. His History 
and General Description of New France records the impres- 
sions of an accurate writer and trained observer who came 
to Canada in 1720 to inspect the Jesuit missions. Charlevoix 
personally traveled through the country from Acadia to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Baron La Hontan’s New Voyages in Amer- 
(ca, though dealing with the important period of Frontenac 
and La Salle, is little to be trusted as a history of New 
France. The work was first. роо at La Have in 1703. 

The conquest was followed by a period of British military 
rule, little favorable to the intellectual activity of French 
Canada. When at last literature broke silence it was to en- 
gage in the political strifes and. race jealousies which vexed 
the first fifty vears of British occupation. Nor were matters 
mended by the promulgation of the Constitutional Act of 
Tl and the division of the country into what was long 
known as Upper and Lower Canada. 1n these wrangling 
umes history was rapidly made, though it did not find a 
chronicler until the union again brought the two races into 
an uneasy wedlock, Of this era the first author of note was 
Michael Bibaud, who in 1843 published & sober narrative of 
events dealing with the ZIistoire du Canada et des Cana- 
diens, sous la Domination Française. In the following year 
the author brought out a new edition of his book, supple- 
menting it with a history of Canada under English rule. 
Between 1845 and 1848 appeared a work of conspicuous merit, 
Which the French-Canadians accept as their national his- 
tory. This was F. X. Garneau's Histoire du Canada, of 
which an English translation, somewhat modified by its 
Шог, Andrew Bell, appeared in 1866. The best edition 
of the original work, edited by Garneau, fils, with an in- 
traduction by Chauveau, was issued at Montreal in 1882. 
During the sixties two learned priests entered the field of 
French-Canadian authorship as — but their works, 
though alike valuable, are both incomplete, death in each 
case having arrested the writer's labors. The first in point 
of time to appear was Cours d'Histoire du Canada, par 
ГАБ J. B. Ferland, continued to the conquest by l'Abbé 
Lavenliére, who has the reputation of being one of the ablest 
scholars in the Canadian priesthood. The second of these 
two works is Histoire de la Colonie Francaise en Canada, 
by the Abbé Faillon, a Sulpitian priest from Old France. 
who spent a number of years in Canada. Abbé Ferland's 
narrative is in two volumes, and was published at Quebec 
in 1461-65. Of Abbé Faillon’s work but three volumes ap- 
peared, which were issued in Paris in 1865-66. 

Of the more recent writers of French Canada we have 
space to enumerate only those whose works are found in the 
еше public and private libraries, Among these are P. Be- 
dards Histoire de Cinquante Ans, Sulte's Histoire des Cun- 
aidiens- Frangaís, and Turcotte’s Le Canada sous l'Union. 
The latter is an instructive work—from a French point of 
view, however—dealing with the political history of the two 
old provinces of Cunada from the rebellion to confederation, 
Sulte’s history is the work of an industrious and competent 
writer, David's L'Histoire de la Rebellion de 1837-38 deuls 
with the Papineau insurrection, from the point of view of a 
French-Canadian Liberal, o posed to the Tory oligarchy of 
the period, Les Canadiens de lOuest, by Joseph Tassé, con- 
sists, as its title imports, of a series of biorra pics of French 
pioneers in the West. To the list of these writers we have 
to wld the names of two learned ecclesiastics, whose works 
are respectively held in deservedly high esteem in the French 
province, We refer to the accomplished philologist l' Abbé 
ол published ап Interesting work dealing 
es d ү one, des Familles ( anadiennes, and l'Abbé 
dr. E чаг — Opuscules, a series of papers which 
Mh as — леш ыб, legendary, connected 
hace о ү ap sie the Que vec province. Casgrain 
mount "t кө th ae de UHotel-Diew de Quebec, an 
andi ume. о us most interesting institutions of the 
humi. i d capital. Le Moine, who writes in both 
VE E P of the familiar names in Canadian litera- 
TO iat E E md to preserve from oblivion many 
Cardin PEU ‘i 1 gends and stirring events in F rench- 
PRN ry. His Quebec, Past and Present, and Pic- 

чие Quebec are full of the military and ecclesiastical 
gos of the ancient city. 
E VID — Apri cast are numerous, and their 
(атыл. one at Hi — arm to the literature of French 
lé Gat Mane € most popular of this class is Faucher 
Maurice, Two of the best known of his works— 
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Les Provinces Maritimes and Promenades dans le Golfe St.- 
Laurent—are light sketches of travel. La Saguenay et la 
Vallée du Lae St. John, by the pleasing chroniqueur Arthur 
Buies, treats of a region long dear to the Church, and now a 
resort of many tourists, Though the French province is rich 
in romantic history, little has been done in working up the 
material in the form of fiction. The novelette and light 
drama exist in plenty, but there is hardly anything of a sus- 
tained nature from the Gallie pen. L'Intendant Bigot, by 
Joseph Marmette: Jean Rirard, by C. M. Gerin-Lajoie; 
and Charles (Guérin. by the Hon. P. J. О. Chauveau, are 
good examples of French-Canadian fiction, as аге also 
Taché’s Foresters et Voyageurs and Troia Légendes de Mon 
Pays. Two others of Marmette's. stories— François de 
Вене and Le Chevalier de Mornac—have been drama- 
tized, with acceptance by his fellow-countryvmen. A more 
ambitious novel of an historical character is Jacques et 
Marie, by Napoleon. Bourassa, M. R.C. A. It deule with 
the expulsion of the Acadians, and, of course, with French 
syinpathy for the Neutrals. 

French Canada, in spite of the rigors of nature, has ever 
been kind to the poets, of whom it is said she has close 
upon a hundred, Much of the work of these writers is 
ephemeral, but some of it is fairly entitled to more perma- 
nent rank as poetry. As а rule, its themes are Canadian, 
and from native subjects it takes its inspiration and local 
color. Generally it is fervently French, with frequent in- 
vocations to the muse of the Gallic motherland. The models 
of Old France are also closely followed. In the main, how- 
ever, it is largely imbued with the spirit of its local home, 
and its subjects are drawn from the national history, with 
pictures of the religious and political life, and of the social 
and industrial pursuits, As a result of their light-hearted- 
ness and joyous temperament, not a little of the verse of 
the Esch: Сынап people is set to music. "Three song 
collections. have uu perhaps the best of which is 
Chansons Populaires du Canada, edited with the music, 
by Ernest Gagnon (Quebec, 1865). William McLennan's se- 
lected English version of these songs happily e much 
of the spirit and charm of the original (Montreal, 1886). 
The poets of the highest rank are Pamphile Le May, Oc- 
tavie Cremazie, Louis Honoré Fréchette, and Benjamin 
Sulte. The first of the quartette is best known, perhaps, 
as the translator into French of Longfellow's Evangeline. 
Much of Cremazie's verse has the ring of true metal, though 
it is touched, in part, by the influences of à disappointed 
life. Sulte’s verse has a national stamp, and іп his vol- 
ume entitled Les Laurentiennes he has given his compa- 
triots reason for placing him high among the recognized 
poets of French Canada. Fréchette, as the crowned poet 
of the French Academy, holds the place of honor. His pub- 
lished works are Mes Loisirs, Péle- Mole, Les Fleurs Boréales, 
and Les Oiseaux de Neige. Ніз themes are those which 
commend him as par excellence the national poet. Ніз later 
work includes one or two dramas, many sonnets, and а pro- 
fusion of lvrics, dealing with nature and life. 

The early literature of English-speaking Canada is chief- 
ly concerned with the varied aspects and resources of the 
country. The writers were, in the main, chance visitors 
from the motherland, or the more intellectual type of im- 
migrant and settler. Sometimes we find among them a 
retired army or navy officer, a land survevor, а school- 
master, or a member of the office-holding class who had 
соте to the country in the train of a colonial governor. At 
a still earlier era we find the writer either a Hudson's Bay 
factor engaged in the peltry trade, or some restless spirit 
whom loss of fortune or other accident had turned into the 
untrodden wilderness. The pursuit of the fur-trade, as we 
have hinted, led to exploration and discovery, particu- 
larly in the great hunting-grounds of the Canadian North- 
west. Two of the more notable adventurers into the vast 
solitude of the Hudson's Bay Company appeared toward the 
end of the last century, the works of both being brought 
out in London. These were Samuel Hearne, а Hudson's 
Вау Company officer, who discovered the Coppermine river, 
and Alexander Mackenzie, & partner in the Northwest Pur 
Company, and the discoverer of the great Arctic river which 
bears his name. Mackenzie, who was knighted for his serv- 
ices, was the first white man to cross the Rocky Mountains 
to the Pacific. His work, entitled Voyage from Montreal 
on the River St. Lawrence through the Continent to the 
Frozen and Pacific Oceans, gives & valuable account of 
the fur-trade, and is rich in the results of geographical dis- 
covery, Hearne’s work narrates his adventures on a Jour- 
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ney from Hudsons Bay to the Mouth of the Coppermine 
River, with some account of the Esquimaux and other 
tribal inhabitants of the region. The Red river country, 
in the heart of the continent, is full of the memories of 
Lord Selkirk’s ill-fated colony at Fort Garry (now Win- 
nipeg) an account of which is to be found in the noble- 
man's published Narrative, and in Prof. Bryce's recent 
work on Manitoba. The transfer in 1869 of the Hudson's 
Bay territories to the Dominion, and the subsequent carving 
out of Manitoba and the по districts of the North- 
west, gave birth to a number of books on the country, of 
more or less interest. The chief of these, omitting English 
works, such as Milton and Cheadle’s Northwest Passage by 
Land and Capt. Butler's Great Lone Land, are Prof. Hind’s 
Red River Exploring Ecpedition, the same author's Asséni- 
boia and the Saskatchewan, and the Rev. Principal Grant's 
Ocean to Ocean, The Canadian Northwest: ts History 
and ifs Troubles, by G. Mercer Adam, may also be consulted 
for an account of the region, from the granting of the char- 
ter to the Hudson’s Bay Company, through the troublous 
era of Lord Selkirk’s conflict with the rival fur-trading cor- 
poration on the Red river, to the acquisition of the Territory 
by Canada, with the narrative of HRiel's two rebellions and 
the military operations in suppressing them. 

À new literature arose with the settlement of the British 
provinee of Upper Canada, which occurred shortly after 
the close of the war of independence and was largely re- 
eruited from the young republie by incoming bands of 
United Empire loyalists—that is, of the adherents of the 
British erown who preferred to live under the old flag even 
in the wilderness. At first this literature, as we have said, 
consisted chiefly of works of travel by old-country writers, 
then, as the provinces opened up, of works of a topograph- 
ical and descriptive character; after which came the era of 
political agitation and of clamor for the reform of abuses 
connected with the autocratic form of colonial government 
which prevailed, together with a plentiful crop of political 
diatribes and other literary heralds of revolt. Prior to the 
political outbreak occurred the war of 1812, which called 
forth a number of works, in prose and verse, full of patriotic 
ardor. The more important of these are the works of David 
Thompson, Gilbert Auchinleck, and Col. Coffin. Students 
of the period should also be directed to Tupper’s Life and 
Correspondence of Str Isaac Brock. For an account of the 
youth of the province, including the raw materials of his- 
tory, two works may be referred to: The Loyalists of Amer- 
ica and their Times, by the Rev. Dr. Egerton Byerson, and 
The Settlement of Upper Canada, with Special Reference to 
the Bay of Quinté, by Dr. William Canniff, though the liter- 
ary form of neither is good. Talbot’s Five Years! Residence 
an the Canadas, Dunlop's Statistical Sketches of Upper 
Canada, and Bouchette's British Dominions in North 
America, belong also to the descriptive works of the period. 
The Canadas, by John Galt, the Scottish novelist, and 
Sketches in Canada, by Jameson, the English art-writer, 
and Col. Strickland's Twenty-seven Years in Canada, are to 
be added to the list of works which record the social annals 
of the time. Roughing it in the Bush, by Mrs. Moodie, 
sister of Agnes Strickland, the historian, is a narrative of 
a settler's trials, 

The literary outcome of the political agitation on the re- 
form side are Gourlay’s Statistical Account of Upper Can- 
ada and the voluminous writings of William Lyon Mac- 
kenzie. On the Tory side are Sir Francis Bond Head's Nar- 
rative of my Administration in Canada and the Report of 
Attorney-General Robinson, the head of the Family Com- 
pact. Ап able state document, from an independent stand- 
point, and the chief fruit of this distracting political 
pos is Lord Durham’s famous Report to the imperial 
xovernment on the affairs of the colony. This state paper, 
compiled, it is said, by Charles Buller, the Governor's able 
secretary, gives the result of Lord Durham's diagnosis of the 
political situation, and recommends enlarged measures of 
self-government to the colony. 

The later works on the era of revolt and the political 
history of the times are numerous and for the most part 
controversial, The Life and Times of William Lyon Mac- 
kenzie, by his son-in-law, Charles Lindsey, and Dent's [//s- 
tory of the Rebellion deal with the outbreak, 


Canada, the most notable repository of facts, carefully set 
forth from a Liberal standpoint. concerning native history, 
The distracting period between the revolt and the confedera- 
tion is dealt with in Dent's Last Forty Years of Upper 


/ The period | 
is also historically treated of in MacMullen’s History of | 
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Canadian history; in Collins's Life of Sir John A. Mac- 
donald, edited, with additions, by G. Mercer Adam; in Sir 
Francis Hinck's Reminiscences; and in Mackenzie’s Life of 
the Honorable George Brown, The annals of the Frene 
province during the period of political agitation are to be 
found related in Christie's History of Lower Canada, the 
chief parliamentary and political text-book which deals with 
the half-century between the passing of the Constitutional 
Act and the union of 1841. Dr. William Kingsford’s History 
of Canada is an industriously related repertory of facts, 
from the discovery of Canada to the conquest. The old 
province of Acadia has several annalists, the chief of whom 
аге Murdock and Поже, in whose histories the political 
and social life of the maritime province may be traced. 
Annand’s Life and Times of the Hon. Joseph Howe and 
the humorous works of Judge Haliburton (“Sam Slick, the 
Cloekmaker “) should be consulted by students of the local 
history of Nova Scotia. The constitutional history of Canada 
may he studied in the works of Todd, Bourinot, Watson, 
O'Sullivan, and Doutre. The prelections of the first two of 
these writers have found readers beyond the colony. Canada 
and the Canadian Question, by Goldwin Smith, embraces a 
brief history of the two older provinces of Canada, with 
chapters on the constitution and the economical questions 
of (dio time. Oliver Howland's The New Empire is an im- 
portant work on the imperial and colonial system. 

Confederation, which gave birth tothe Canadian Domin- 
ion, brought to the front a number of writers, including not 
a few poets. Space forbids our doing more than enumerat- 
ing the chief works of the period. Rattray’s The Scot tn 
British North America and Duvin's The Irishman in C'an- 
ada are more biographical than historical, though they set 
out to review important elements in the formation of na- 
tional life and Шош In the same category may be 
placed Dr. Bryee's Short History of the Canadian People. 
A popular text-book dealing with the annals of the Domin- 
ion is Dr. Withrow's History, as is also his illustrated hand- 
book entitled Our Country. Picturesque Canada, edited 
by Principal Grant, is rich in the material descriptive of the 
social, Шиг, and recreative life of the people. Canada 
from Sea to Sea, Illustrated Toronto, and Illustrated Que- 
bec, by G. Mercer Adam, deal with picturesque features of 
the country, Dr. Scadding’s Ышы work Toronto of Old 
is of more antiquarian interest, 

Fiction is not strongly represented in Canada, though the 
materials are plentiful. The three best known works of fiction 
are The Golden Dog (Le chien d'or), by William Kirby ; The 
Bastonnais, by John Talon Lesperance; and An Algonquin 
Marden, by G. Mercer Adam and А. E. Wetherald. The 
first deals with tragic incidents in the social life of Quebec 
during the French régime; the second treats of the Mont- 
gomery invasion of Canada in 1775; and the third is a 
romance of Upper Canada before the revolt, with types 
of character drawn from the French, English, and native 
races. In the department of belles-lettres Canada has pro- 
duced several works dealing with criticism and the essay 
proper, & few of which may be mentioned. Among the 
more important of these are S. E. Dawson's SHY of 
Tennyson's Princess, Dr. К. M. Bucke’s Study of Walt 
Whitman, Prof. J. C. Murray's The Ballads and Songs of 
Scotland, in View of their Influence on the Character of the 
People, Prof. William Clark's Savonarola, Prof. Watson's 
Treatise on Kant, Sir Daniel Wilson's Caliban, Bourinot's 
Intellectual Development of the Canadian People, George 
Stewart's monograph on Frontenac, Morrison’s The Art 
Gallery of the English Language, and Joseph Pope's 
Jacques Cartier, Biography is represented in Dent’s Cana- 
dian Portrait Gallery, in Fennings Taylor's Portrait of 
British-Americans, in Hodgin's Life and Times of the Rev. 
Dr. Ryerson, the educationist, in Prof. Harrington's Life 
of Sir William Logan. in Collins’s Adminstration of the 
Marquis of Lorne, and in Leggo's and in Dr. Stewart's his- 
tories of the administration of Lord Dufferin. Recent addi- 
tions to the literature of biography include D. B. Read's 
Life of Major-General Simcoe, the same writers Lires of 
the Judges of Upper Canada, and à memoir by William 
Buckingham and the Hon. G. W. Ross, of the late Hon. 
Alexander Mackenzie, Premier of Canada. G. Mercer 
Adam's Life and Times of the Right Hon. John A. Mac- 
donald has been already referred to. Contributions to 
science are in the main scattered through the periodical 
press and the transactions of the several scientific institu- 
tions of Canada, Government. blue-books and the series of 
valuable Reports of the Geological Survey of Canada en- 
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shrine other contributions, The many separately published 
works of Sir William. Dawson on geology and the relation 
ef science to theology, and those of the late Sir Daniel 
Wilson, president. of Toronto University, dealing with ques- 
tions connected with archwological and ethnologieal science, 
are worthy of special mention. Dr. Met'aul's. Britanno- 
Roman Inseriptions and Dr. Withrow's The Catacombs of 
Rome and their Testimony to Christianity are meritorious 
works in their departments. In military science, Col. G. T. 
Denison's Russian prize essay on the History of Cavalry has 
a high claim to notice. 

We have already dealt with the chief poets of French 
Canada; those of the English-speaking province claim notice 
here, though necessarily brief must be their mention. At 
least four of the Canadian poets have found fame beyond 
the borders of Canada. These are Prof. Roberts, Archibald 
Lampman, Wilfred Campbell, and Bliss Carman. ‘These 
names are not infrequently to be met with in the pages of 
Canadian and English magazines. Jn Orton and other Poemas 
and In Divers Tones, Roberts deals largely with classical 
subjects, but а national ode is occasionally found. Lamp- 
man belongs, in the main, to the philosophical school. Wil- 
fr^] Campbell's published work includes a volume entitled 
Lake Lyrics and other Poems, Charles Mair's drama еп- 
titled Tecumseh recounts an incident of the war of 1812 in 
connection with one of the Indian allies of Britain. 

Other names deserving of mention among the poets of 
Canada include those of John Reade, author of The Proph- 
ery of. Merlin, ete; John Hunter Duvar, author of Roberval 
and uther Dramas; Mrs. Kate Seymour McLean, author of 
The Coming of the Princess and other Poems; Meavy- 
vues dramas of Suul and Jephthah’s Daughter belong to 
the pre-Confederation period, To the same period belong 
Charles Sangster's volumes of collected verse, entitled The 
St. Lawrence and the Saguenay and Hesperia and other 
Poems, Miss Valancey Crawford has published Old Spookses' 
Pass and other Poems in dialect verse. Marguerite, by 
George Martin, takes its title from the heroine of a roman- 
tie gend of New France. Pine, Rose, and Fleur de Lys, 
by Mrs. Harrison, is a collection of verse characteristic of 
the combined national elements in the Canadian people. 
The names of several other women writers, of Canadian 
birth and education, deserve mention. We refer to Miss 
Machar (Fidelis), Miss Sara Jeannette Duncan (now Mrs. 
Cotes), Miss Ethelwyn Wetherald, and Miss Pauline John- 
son, the Indian poet. 

GoLDwiN SMITH and G. Mercer Арам. 


‚ Canadian River rises in the northeast. part of New Mex- 
iro; flows through the north part of Texas into the Indian 
Territory, Its general direction is nearly eastward. After 
a course of about 900 miles it enters the Arkansas river 
about 50 miles W, of Fort Smith. The North Fork of the 
(апа Шап, sometimes called Rio Nutria. rises in northeastern 
New Mexico, flows E. S. E., and enters the Canadian about 
9H miles from its mouth. Length about 600 miles. 


, Canajoliarie: village; Montgomery co., N. Y. (for loca- 
поп of county, see map of New York, ref. 4-1): on the south 
tank of the Mohawk river and on the Erie Canal, and oppo- 
~ite Palatine bridge, on railroad, 55 miles W. N. W. of Al- 
banv; hasa good school, a library of 800 volumes, a planing- 
mill, malt-houses, 4 large paper-bag-factory, refrigerator- 
factory, candy-factory, and three weekly newspapers, Pop. 
LISSO: 2,013 ; (1890) 2,089. 

EDITOR or * WIDEAWAKE COURIER." 


Canal’. Canale, or Canalet’to, ANTONIO: painter; b. in 
enice, Oct, 18, 1697 ; studied in Rome; worked in his native 
city; painted many views of Venetian palaces, canals, ete., 
Which are highly commended by some critics, but others 
charge him with mannerism, D. in Venice, Aug. 20, 1768. 
" гада] Dover: Village (founded in 1807) ; Tuscarawas co., 
E ation of county, see map of Ohio. ref. 4-H); sit- 
oe of three railroads on a high level plateau 
е ч B ү Tuscarawas river and Ohio Canal, 100 
k s $ ie NITE. ( leveland, and Columbus. Неге are 
E Шу arge schools, electrie lights, and electric street 
а н | s and track-sulky manufactories, galvanizing, 
| кыш "n and bolt works, 3 grist-mills, rolling and 
Toad RAD MM Iron furnace, Tron-ore and coal 
i, DS н | ri — building-stone are abundant їп 
eae et E op. (1880) 2.208 ; (1890) 3.470; (1803) 
PR DEAE E] The M Increase in population in the 
еа Is due to the establishment here of new in- 
"s, EDITOR ОЕ * IRoN VALLEY REPORTER.” 
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Canal Fulton: village: Stark co., О. (for location of 
county, see map of Ohio, ref. 3-H); on Ohio Canal, and on 
Clev., Lor. and Wh. and Pa. К. Rs.; 60 miles S. of Cleve- 
land ; has churches of six denominations, large publie school, 
large tool-works, railroad-car and general. repair-shops, and 
grist-mill. Stone, clay, and coal formations are abundant 
in the near neighborhood, and the surrounding region is 
agricultural. Pop. (1880) 1,196; (1890) 1,173; (1893) esti- 
mated, 1,417. EDITOR oF * FULTON SIGNAL." 


Canaletto, BERNARDO BELLoTTO: painter and engraver; 
b. in 1720: wrought in Rome, Brescia, Milan, and Dresden ; 
celebrated for chiaro-oscuro, and for his views of buildings 
and environs of cities; was in. England, and painted an in- 
terior for King's chapel, Cambridge. D. in Warsaw, Oct. 17, 
1789. For his uncle Antonio, see CANAL. 


Canal-locks: A canal-lock is a chamber with side walls 
and with gates at each end, and is intended to receive and 
enable a boat to pass from one level of a canal to another. 
Canal-locks were used in Holland and in Italy during the 
seventeenth century, and the invention is claimed in both 
countries, 

The process of Jocking a boat from a lower to a higher 
level may be briefly described as follows: The water in the 
lock being at the same height as the water in the lower level, 
the boat enters the lock, and the gates at the lower end are 
Closed. The boat being now in a comparatively water-tight 
chamber, valves are opened in the upper gates, and. water 
from the upper level flows into the ehamber until it is at the 
sume height as that of the upper level. The upper gates 
are then opened and the boat passes out on the upper level. 
In locking from the upper to the lower level the process is 
reversed. 

А lock may be divided into three parts—the chamber or 
part between the upper and lower gates: the head-bay or 
part above the upper gates; and the tail-bay or part below 
the lower gates. The side walls of the chamber are designed 
to withstand the pressure of saturated earth. when the lock 
is entirely empty of water. Their width at the base is usu- 
ally from four to five tenths the height. At the upper end 
of the chamber a wall, called the breast or lift wall, is built 
nearly to the height of the bottom of the upper level, and 
on it is placed the miter-sill, against which the lower part 
of the gates rests when closed. 

The side walls of the head-bay are simply a continuation 
of the side walls of the chamber. Above the gates the walls 
of the head-bay set back from the face line of the chamber, 
forming the upper recess into. which the upper gates fold 
back when open. This is of sufficient depth to allow the 
gates to fall entirely within the face of the chamber wall 
when they are open, That part of the recess in which the 
heel or quoin-post turns is called the hollow quoin. The 
recesses for the lower gates are within the lock chamber at 
the lower end, and are similar to those in the head-bay. 
Above the recesses the walls of the head-bay diverge some- 
what, and are connected by twist walls to the slope walls of 
the canal. 

The side walls of the tail-bay are also a continuation of 
the chamber walls for a distance about equal to the length 
of the gate recess, and then diverge as wing walls to join 
the slope walls of the lower level. The thickness of the 
masonry back of the lower hollow quoins is increased to 
withstand the pressure of the gates at that point. The bot- 
tom of the tail-bay, called the apron, is planked or paved 
for some distance to counteract the effeet of the current 
caused by the discharge of water from the lock chamber. 

The miter-sill is a triangular-shaped frame, usually of 
wood, from 10 to 12 inches high, which extends across the 
lock below each pair of gates, and against which the lower 
part of the gates rests when closed, The altitude of the tri- 
angle is usually from one-fourth to one-sixth the width of 
the lock. 

A lock-gate is composed of two heavy upright timbers 
connected by several horizontal ones, and the whole covered 
on the upper side with heavy planks, The upright which 
fits in the hollow quoin and which acts as an axis for the 
gate is termed the quoin or heel-post, The opposite up- 
right is called the miter or toe-post, and is beveled to fit 
tightly that of the opposite gate when the gates are closed. 
The horizontal pieces are called girts or cross-arms, The 
valves are — placed between the two lower cross-arms, 
and are either operated by а rack and pinion or revolve 
about а horizontal or vertical axis, The levers or other ar- 
rangement for operating the valves are placed at the top of 
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the gate, and are reached by means of a wide board, termed 
the running-board, secured by brackets to the top of the 
gate, The balance-beam is a heavy timber extending from 
the tos-post over the heel-post. and several feet beyond. It 
is used as a lever to open and close the gate, and to partially 
balance the weight of the gute. The quoin-post rests upon 
a casting placed on the chamber floor called a step, which 
yrojects upward into a hollow casting called a thimble, fitted 
in the post. The top of the heel-post is held in position by 
an iron strap called the collar, which is fastened to anchor 
irons secured to the masonry. 

Machinery is sometimes used to haul the boats into the 
lock, and is driven by & turbine utilizing the fall between 
ihe two levels. 

In the larger locks of ship-canals the water is admitted to 
the lock chamber by culverts constructed in the lock mason- 
ry. These usually pass around back of the hollow quoin, 
and are provided with gates. Sometimes, however, the cul- 
vert passes underneath the lock chamber, and valves in the 
crown open into the lock bottom. 

The locks on the Erie Canal, which are among the best of 
those used exclusively by canal-boats, are 110 feet. long be- 
tween miter-sills, 18 feet wide at the water surface of the 
lower level, and have a depth of 7 feet over the miter-sill. 
The lifts range between 5 and 15 feet. The locks, lengthened 
to admit two boats, have nearly the sume dimensions, ex 
cepting the chamber length, which is 231 feet. | 

The locks of the Caledonian Canal in Scotland will admit 
the passage of frigates of the second class, They have a 
chamber length of 180 feet, а top width of 40 feet, and have 
a depth of 20 feet over the miter-sill. The lift is 8 feet. 

The locks of the enlarged Welland and Lachine Canals 
have a chamber length of 270 feet, a width of 45 feet, and a 
depth over the miter-sill of 14 feet. 

he locks on the St. Mary's Canal, on the Michigan side 
of St. Mary's strait, are, from the amount of traffic pass- 
ing through them. perhaps the most important of any in 
the world. As originally built they consisted of two locks, 
with chambers 350 by 70 feet, and 12 feet deep. The lift of 
each lock was about 9 feet. They were completed in 1856. 
А single lock intended to take the place of those two was 
built alongside of them, and completed in 1883, This lock 
is 915 feet long in the chamber, 80 feet wide, but narrowing 
to 60 feet at the gates. The depth of water over the miter- 
sill is 17 feet, and the lift is 18 feet. At the time of its 
completion it was the largest lock in the world. The gates 
are operated by hydraulic power. A culvert connecting the 
upper and lower levels passes underneath the chamber, and 
water is admitted through apertures in the cut-stone lock 
bottom. The total cost of the structure was $1,071,000. 
A new lock is now being construeted on the site of the 
first two. It will have u total length of 1,200 feet, and a 
chamber 800 by 100 feet. The depth over the miter-sill will 
be 21 feet. The estimated cost of this structure complete, 
ineluding the excavation, foundation, masonry, gates, and 
machinery, is $2,334,000. 

Temporary locks for the Panama Canal were proposed by 
M. Eiffel. The chambers were to be 5905 Бу 59 feet, and 
the lifts were to be from 24£ to 36 feet. The chamber walls 
were to be made of iron caissons, braced with east iron, and 
filled with concrete. The gates were to be made of iron and 
slide directly across the lock, being suspended at the top to 
an iron drawbridge, which could be swung over one of the 
side walls when the gates were open. 

On the Nicaragua Canal, now being constructed, there are 
six locks. The chambers will be 650 by 80 feet, and the lifts 
will vary from 21 to 424 feet. The estimated cust is from 
$1,270,000 to $1,630,000 per lock. 

The Eastham or tidal locks on the Manchester ship-canal 
have the walls made of concrete. with granite coping, fender 
courses, and hollow quoins. Three locks of different sizes 
are placed side by aide to serve the different types of vessels, 
The chamber of the smallest is 150 by 30 feet: that of the 
next in size 350 by 50 feet. The largest, which is also the 
largest completed lock in the world, has a length of 600 feet 
between gates, and is 80 feet wide. The depth over miter- 
sill is 26 feet, and the walls are 49 feet high. The walls di- 
viding the locks are 30 feet thick, and the filling and empty- 
ing culverts are built into each wall of the locks. The lock 
gates, unlike most gates for large locks, are built of wood 
instead of iron. ‘The heel-posts are 26 inches in diameter. 
The gates are each 45 feet wide by 45 ft. 5 in. in height, and 
5 feet thick at the center, and each contains 180 tons of tim- 
ber. The total weight of a gate is 210 tons, 
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The literature of the subject is mostly found in reports 
made by engineers to canal companies and to governments. 
Stevenson's ('anal апа River Engineering (Edinburgh, 1872) 
and Hagen's Wasserbaukunst (Berlin, 1869) may, however, 
be quoted. For some of the attempts to avoid the use of 
locks, see Fulton's Treatise on the Improvement of Canal 
Navigation (London, 1796). See also the articles CANALS, 
SHIP-CANALS, and INCLINED PLANES. 

Joux E. OSTRANDER. 


Canals [Fr.. from Lat. cana Uis, or Ital. canale]: artificial 
watercourses for drainage, irrigation, and especially for 
navigation, Whenever possible, advantage is taken of the 
natural river-courses for the purpose of canalization. А 
canal must. be very nearly upon the same level. Whenever 
considerable elevations are to be overcome, it is usually ac- 
complished by means of locks. Valleys are generally crossed 
by means of embankments, with openings called culverts 
for the passage of streams. Canal-boats are usually hauled 
by animals which walk upon a tow-path, upon one side of 
the canal. 

Among the ancients, when civilization was confined almost 
entirelv to the neighborhood of the ocean, inland navigation 
was very limited, and means of overcoming differences of 
elevation were unknown. The first canals were built for 
purposes of irrigation, and their enlargement to form navi- 
gable channels was an afterthought. The royal canal of 
Babylon, so enlarged about 600 в. c., is among the earliest 
recorded. Among the projects for connecting rivers and 
oceans by canals among the Egyptians, Greeks, and early 
Romans, we may mention the canal of Marius, в. с. 102 (see 
Fossa MARIANA), connecting the lower Rhône with the 
Mediterranean; the canal of Alexandria, в. с. 332, by which 
the port of the new city founded by Alexander was put in 
navigable communication with the Nile, all the mouths of 
which were obstructed by impassable bars. About the 
Christian era the Emperor Claudius, on account of the ob- 
struction of the port of Ostia, connected the Tiber with the 
Mediterranean by a short canal, and the new ports of 
“Claudius” and of “Trajan” were made at its termini. 
About the fourth century the Romans made improvements 
connecting rivers in Lombardy, and in the fifth century 
Odoacer built а canal from the sea to the Mentone, above 
Ravenna. Charlemagne in the eighth century began canals 
joining the Main and the Rhine with the Danube, and the 
ocean with the Black Sea. In China the Grand Canal, join- 
ing the Pei-Ho and the Yang-tse-kiang, 500 miles apart, 
was built in the thirteenth century. This great work, itself 
about 650 miles long,is & series of canalized rivers, and 
gives, with its connecting rivers, an inland navigation of 
nearly 1,000 miles. Its depth is 5 to 6 feet. Changes of 
level are surmounted by drawing the boats up inclined. 
planes. The boats are either rowed or trackec eue by 
men. Several canals were built in Holland and in Italy 
from the eleventh to the fifteenth century. About 1400 a. D.. 
in Spain, the Moors built a canal from Granada to Cadiz, 
but after their expulsion internal improvements languished. 
In the early part of the sixteenth century the Ebro and 
Castile canals were partly built, but not completed. The 
spirit which dominated this nation is thoroughly exempli- 
fied in a decree of the council about 1680 regurding а Det 
for improving certain rivers, which stated that “if it had 
єй God that these rivers should have been navigable. he 
would not have wanted human assistance to have made 
them such; but that, as he has not done it, it is plain that 
he did not think it proper that it should be done. To at- 
tempt it, therefore, would be to violate the decrees of his 
providence, and to mend the imperfections which he de- 
signedly left in his works." In 1570 the Spaniards began a 
canal in South America, from Cartagena to the river Magda- 
lena, 87 miles, including various lagoons on its route, and 14 
miles of bay and harbor. It has been badly neglected, but 
efforts are being made to have it repaired. 

In 1481 the invention of locks for passing from one eleva- 
tion to another rendered canal navigation much more gen- 
erally available. This invention. made by two engineers of 
Viterbo in Italy, at once gave an impetus to canal construc- 
tion. Several important channels of communication were 
opened in Italy. The first French canal was that of Briare, 
built 1605-42, The Orleans Canal was built in 1675. The 
greatest work of that age was the Languedoc Canal. from 
Narbonne to Toulouse, 150 miles, its summit-level IE 500 
feet above the sea (built 1667-81). In 1700 Peter the Great 
began the immense system of canal navigation in Russia 
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which connects St. Petersburg with the Caspian Sea and in- 
land districts, affording continuous navigation for 1,434 
miles. Charlemagne conceived the idea of connecting the 
Danube and the Main by a canal, but the project was not 
carried out until 1836-46, by Louis I. of Bavaria, The canal 
js 108 miles long, and its summit-level is 650 feet above the 
Main and 270 feet above the Danube. The Danish Canal, 
100 miles long, finished in 1785, unites the North Sea and 
the Baltic. In. Prussia water-communication is had by 
canals and river improvements between Hamburg апа 
Dantzic. The Gotha Canal in Sweden, one of the largest 
European warks of this class, was planned in 1716, the first 
part opened in 1810, and completed in 1832. It crosses 
sweden from Stockholm to Gothenburg, is 280 miles long, 
and at its greatest elevation is 308 feet above the sea. There 
ате altogether 800 miles of canals in Sweden. 

From a very early period extensive canals were used in 
India for purposes of irrigation. Some of these have in 
later times been enlarged for navigation. A canal for irri- 
gation and for navigation by steamboats from Sunkelassa 
to Cuddapar, 190 miles, was built in 1861-71. 

The oldest British canal, the Foss Dyke, in Lincolnshire, 
is a cut originally made by the Romans, Internal naviga- 
tion was the subject of legislation in 1423, and there exist 
locks on the river Lee built in 1570, At Exeter, Hugh 
Courtenay, Earl of Devon, in 1316, in revenge for an affront, 
mined the navigable approach to the town by dams in the 
nver. Parliament passed an act for creating a navigable 
canal to the city in 1531, but the work was not begun until 
1555, and was not completed until 1675. In 1758 the Duke 
of Bridgewater procured a grant for the construction of 
canals, and for forty years there was as great a rage for 
canals ах in the second quarter of the nineteenth century 
for railroads, The canal excitement continued, somewhat 
subdued, however, for thirty years during that century. 
South of Durham no place in England is more than 15 
miles from navigation, During the same period several 
short canals were constructed in Scotland. The Forth and 
Clyde Canal, first projected by Charles IL, was constructed 
after plans of Smeaton in 1768-89. It is 35 miles long, 
aud surmounts a summit of 160 feet by 39 locks. It is 
now in — to make this a ship-canal with sum- 
mit level 95 feet above tide, and 12 locks. The CALE- 
DONIAN CANAL (g. 1.) is properly classed under the head of 
ship-eanals, In ireland the Grand Canal, from Dublin to 
Ballinasloe, 164 miles in length with its connections, 40 feet 
wide and 6 feet deep, was built in 1765. Immense sums 
Were thrown away in carrying this canal across the Bog of 
Allen. In 1792 the Royal Canal, from Dublin to Tormans- 
burg, 92 miles, was built, of excessive size and nearly par- 
all to the Grand. The result is that neither of them has 
ever produced any revenue. ` In Great Britain 4,713 miles of 
navigable canals exist. Many of these canals have been 
bought by railway companies, and are operated in connec- 
поп with the roads, The net profits per mile on canals so 
owned were, in 1890, in Ireland $105, in England $495, and 
In Scotland 31,810, 

The first canal in America was built in 1793 around the 
falls of the Connecticut river at South Hadley, Mass.. Ben- 
Jamin Prescott, of Northampton, subsequently the superin- 
tendent of the U. S. armory in Springfield, ‘being the en- 
eimeer, The Middlesex Canal Company (for a canal from 
Baton to Lowell) was not incorporated until a vear or more 
afterward. For this earliest work of internal im rove- 
ment recourse was had—by no means an medial case 
ео Holland ; and this first ош of funds in 
anal-stocks in the U.S. returned as little interest as many 
en larger operations, The boats were carried up and 
down an inclined va In & car or caisson filled with water, 
and hauled by cables operated by water-wheels, The canal 
“as issues lowered 4 tect, the ears ниў cubles dis- 
А не canal-lock introduced, under the 
— Tiel Cooley, a man of a great deal of energy 
епу. The canal around Turner’s Falls, on the 
oh Тыз river, was built by Capt. Elisha Mack in 1793- 
d б м E 3 miles in length. These works are now 
fonna — E The valley of the Mohawk, af- 
a eum id У or connecting the lakes and the Hud- 
it during the R m POR. ell. Washington examined 
land — — war. In 1792 the Western In- 
completed 6 ч Company Was formed. By 1797 it had 
making a иын fo — ground rapids on the Mohawk, 
о: ERE. Iu or 15-ton boats from above Little Falls 

паго. The State of New York bought the 
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works. In 1808 Simeon De Witt, the surveyor-general of 
New York, was directed to survey a route for a canal from 
the Hudson to Lake Erie. James Geddes, the first engineer 
appointed by him, made his report on Jan. 20, 1809, on 
canal routes from Oneida Lake to Oswego and to Lake Erie. 
On Mar. 13, 1810, the Legislature appointed & canal eom- 
mission of seven members, at the head of which was Gou- 
verneur Morris, to whom is attributed the first sugyestion 
of the Erie Canal in 1803. These commissioners made sev- 
eral reports, but no decisive action was taken until Apr. 7, 
1816, when a law was passed authorizing the construction 
of the Erie and Champlain Canals, The first ground was 
broken at Rome, N. Y., July 4, 1817, and the canal was 
opened on Nov. 4, 1825, from Buffalo to Albany, 352 miles. 
(See CLINTON, DE Wirt.) As first constructed, it was 40 feet 
wide at top. 4 feet deep, and was navigable for 76-ton boats. 
Between 1835 and 1862 it was enlarged, and is now gener- 
ally 70 feet. wide, 7 feet deep. and navigable for boats of 240 
tons burden. From 1884 to 1891 about half of the locks 
were lengthened so as to admit of the passage of two boats 
at once. The opening of the Erie Canal reduced the time 
between Buffalo and Albany from twenty days to ten days, 
and the cost. of freight transportation from 3100 per ton to 
$10, and later to $3 from Buffalo to New York. 

During the second decade of the nineteenth century an 
immense impetus was given to the cause of internal im- 
provements, and enormous projects were undertaken by 
several of the States. Pennsylvania and Maryland began 
to connect their tidewaters with the Ohio river; Virginia 
undertook the construction of two canals from Chesapeake 
Bav to the Ohio, Ohio and Indiana strove to connect the 
lakes with the Ohio river, and Illinois to Join the lakes and 
the Mississippi. 

Several canals in Pennsylvania had been undertaken by 
private companies between 1790 and 1816, but little was 
done by them. Between 1816 and 1824 the Union Canal, 82 
miles tong: from Reading to Middletown on the Susque- 
hanna, was constructed, In 1826 the State began the con- 
struction of water-routes from Pittsburg to Philadelphia 
and to Lake Erie, and built 608 miles of canals апа navi- 
gable feeders, The main route across the Alleghany Moun- 
tains was broken by a portage railroad 37 miles long, and 
the eastern terminus was on .the Susquehanna, 82 miles 
from Philadelphia. The improvement of the navigation of 
the Lehigh river was caused by the necessity for cheap 
transportation of coal to tidewater, ‘Two iron manufac- 
turers at the Falls of Schuylkill, near Philadelphia, discov- 
ered in 1817 that anthracite coal could be made available 
for smelting, and to obtain a supply cheaply leased a large 
tract of coal-land near Mauch Chunk, and obtained a charter 
for improving the Lehigh river. This was done first by 
wing-dams, afterward by pools and sluices, the coal being 
carried in “arks,” which were built in the woods and bro- 
ken up at their destination. In 1827 the State began the 
Delaware Division Canal from Easton to Philadelphia, and 
the Lehigh Company constructed a slackwater navigation 
by dams and locks from White Haven to Easton. On June 
4, 1862, a heavy freshet carried away eighteen out of twenty 
dams between Mauch Chunk and White Haven, and these 
have never been restored. Below Mauch Chunk the damage 
done was repaired. There were built altogether in Penn- 
sylvania 974 miles of canal. The Pennsylvania R. R. pur- 
chased the Pennsylvania canal and used portions of it until 
1890, and then abandoned its navigation. The Reading R. К. 
operates 153 miles of canals. 

Ohio built two canals of limited capacity from the Ohio 
river to Lake Erie, and others of minor importance, 795 
miles in all. Indiana, conjointly with Ohio, built the Wa- 
bash and Erie Canal from Toledo to Evansville, 461 miles. 
Mismanagement and neglect have brought much of this to 
ruin, and the lower portion of it has been for some years 
abandoned. In Virginia, a board of publie works, estab- 
lished in 1816, furnished State aid to internal improvements. 
A favorite project since the days of Washington has been a 
water-route from the James river to the Ohio vid the Kana- 
wha. See JAMES RIVER AND KANAWHA CANAL. 

One of the very earliest projects was the connection of 
the Potomac and Ohio rivers by a navigable canal; and the 
improvement of the Potomac river (navigable by ships to 
(Georgetown) to the foot of the Alleghanies was one of the 
first steps considered. In the year 1784 a charter was 
granted for this purpose by Maryland and Virginia con- 
jointly; a company was organized, which up to the year 
1822 had expended $730,000 in locks, dams, ete. The result, 
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however, was unsatisfactory, and after a prolonged inves- 
tivation the substitution of an independent canal from 
Georgetown to Cumberland was recommended (1823) by the 
engineers, Messrs. Moore and Briggs, appointed by the two 
States. It was to be 182 miles long. ЗО feet wide at surface, 
and 3 feet deep. with 63 locks, at an estimated cost of 
$1,575,004. About this time the general Government in- 
augurated its so-called system of internal improvements by 
act of Apr. 30, 1824, and a board of engineers was appointed, 
by whom the entire route to the Ohio at Pittsburg was sur- 
veyed, and the board. rendered. a report Oct. 24, 1826, esti- 
mating for 341 miles of сапа from Georgetown to Pitts- 
burg, to be 48 feet and 33 feet wide at surface апа bottom, 
5 feet deep, and to eost $22,375,081. The amount of money 
required was inordinate for that early day. In 1829 the 
eastern division was authorized to be built from Alexandria 
to Cumberland, Congress providing a subscription for 10,000 
shares of stock; the city of Washington, 10.000; George- 
town and Alexandria, 5,000; and the States of Marvland 
and Virginia, 7.186 shares; the remainder being taken by 
individuals. The first blow struck for the actual construc- 
tion was July 4, 1828, by the President of the U. N.. John 
Quincey Adams. The dimensions were increased to 60 and 
42 feet surface and bottom width, depth to 6 feet. The 
aqueduct by which it was carried across the Potomac at 
Georgetown, constructed (1832-40) under direction of Major 
Turnbull, U. S. Engineers, was one of the most important 
engineering constructions at that date undertaken in this 
country, The main portion consists of a wooden trunk 
resting on twelve masonry piers founded by coffer-dams on 
rock averaging 28 feet, and toward the western shore 40 
feet, below the surface, covered. һу 15 to 20 feet of mud. 
Up to the year 1845 there had been expended on the сапа] 
$9,502,345, and subsequently about $1,500,000 ;. besides, 
charges of interest, loss on. sale of bonds, have carried the 
aggregate expenditure to $15,000,000 and upward. [ts main 
business has been the transport of coal to tide-water at 
Georgetown. The “eastern division" (from Georgetown to 
Cumberland), as it now exists, follows the north side of the 
valley of the Potomac to the eastern foot of the Alleghany 
Mountains, at Cumberland, Md. It departs from the im- 
mediate valley of the river by & cut-off and a tunnel of 
3,118 feet in length at Paw Paw Bend, 27 miles E. of Cum- 
berland. The distance saved by this tunnel is about 6 miles. 
The Cumberland level is 6134 feet, апа is overcome by 74 
locks, varying from 6 to 10 feet lift, with chambers 100 feet 
long and 15 feet wide. From Georgetown to Harper's 
Ferry, 60 miles, the canal surface is 60 feet wide, and Lom 
Harper's Ferry to Cumberland it has an average of 70 feet 
width, the depth throughout its length being 6 feet. The 
eanal is supplied with water from the Potomac river by 
means of seven dams thrown across the river at suitable dis- 
tances. The boats used on this canal are ordinary flat- 
bottomed boats from 90 to 95 feet long, and 14 feet wide, 
drawing 54 feet when loaded. They carry from 110 to 115 
tons of 2,240 1b. The terminus of the canal at Cumberland 
is 20 miles from the coal-field by the Cumberland and Penn- 
sylvania R. R., its principal connection therewith. 

In 1890 the company owed $1,609,500 in bonds and twenty- 
five years’ interest on them, and after litigation the canal 
was handed over to the bondholders. 

In the early years of Western settlement, when the great 
rivers formed the only vehicle of transportation, an obstruc- 
tion to navigation so grave as that made by the rapids 
known as the Falls of the Ohio at Louisville could not fail 
to compel early attention, In 1825 the State of Kentucky 
authorized a private corporation to construct а lateral canal 
(known as the О and Portland), which was com- 
pleted in 1830 at a cost of about $1,000,000. Length, Ie 
miles; width, 64 feet; with three locks, cach 200 feet long 
and 50 feet wide; lift, Sẹ feet. In 1860 an enlargement, 
planned by T. R. Scowden, was undertaken, and 31,800.000 
expended, the civil war interrupting the work. "l'he Ohio 
being a great national highway, this work was deemed a 
proper object for governmental саге, and in 1868 was 
placed in charge of the chief of engineers U. S. army, and 
carried on by appropriations of publie money by Congress, 
A new enlarged сапа was opened to navigation in Feb., 
1872, and entirely completed Nov.. 1873; the extra cost of 
enlargement (including the $1,800,000 already mentioned) 
was $3,250,000. 

The present canal leaves the Ohio river in front of the 
city of Louisville, passes in a westerly direction around the 
falls, and enters the river just above Portland, Ky. Its 
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length is 241, miles, and its general width 864 feet. The 
upper entrance is 400 feet wide, and suitable turn-ou, 
basins are provided. A dam on the crest of the falls en- 
ables a minimum depth in the canal of 6 feet. to be ob- 
tained. The depth depends upon the stage of water in the 
river: the least depth being 6 feet, and the greatest. dept! 
known about 42 ft. 8 in. The great expense of this work is 
due to the fact that its bed is cut through hard. limestone 
rock, and its sides are protected by stone walls, above whicl 
rise earthen parapets to a height of 44 feet above canal bot- 
tom and 14 feet above highest. known flood. A set of 
cuard-gates at the head provides for shutting off water 
when necessary, At the lower end are the old locks, still 
preserved as originally constructed, and the two new locks 
which form the outlet of a short branch have lifts of 1% 
and 14 feet: their length between miter-posts is 372 feet, 
available length 335 feet, width NO feet, 

The guard or flood gates at the head of the locks are 47} 
feet long and 46 ft. 11 in. high. The upper lift-gates are 
47% feet long, 244 feet high, and built of à combination of 
oak and pine, The middle and lower lift-gates are 473. feet, 
long. 31 ft. 29 in. and 27 ft. 2 in. high, respectively. They 
are built entirely of oak, except planking, which is of pine. 
The upper lock. was ni ied їп 1890 by raising the lock 
walls and middle gates by building on them with timber 15 
inches, increasing the practicable use of the canal 17 per 
cent. 

A during high water, when there are 10 feet or more 
at the head of the falls, the entire commerce of the Ohio 
river passes through the canal. During the year 1890-91 
3.940 boats passed through the locks, and 3,878 down the 
river. 

The Chesapeake and Delaware Bavs were connected in 
1824-29 bv a canal through Delaware and Maryland nearly 
14 miles long. The summit-level, 16 feet above mean tide 
and 10 miles long, is supplied by pumps. Surveys have 
been in progress fur a few years for a new canal between 
these bays. This work was aided by ће U. S. Government. 
In New Jersey the Delaware and Raritan Canal, built in 
1831-34, 44 miles long, connects the Delaware and Raritan 
rivers, making au inland navigation from New York to 
Philadelphia. The first application of steam-power to oper- 
ating locks was made in 1868 on this canal by Ashbel Welch, 
C. E, and increased the capacity of the canal 50 per cent. 
The Morris Canal, 101 miles long, built about 1830, con- 
nects the coal-regions of Pennsylvania with New York har- 
bor. This canal was purchased by the Lehigh Valley К. R., 
but has been operated by it at a loss. 

In the Southern States over 250 miles of canal have been 
built. Among the most important of these are the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio, the ILLINots AND MICHIGAN CANAL and the 
JAMES RIVER AND KANAWHA CANAL (qq. t'.). 

The speculation in canals which began in 1820-21 was 
checked by the introduction of railroads, and, of more than 
5.000 miles projected and begun, less than 3,000 were built. 
A very small proportion of these have paid interest on the 
money invested. The New York State canals were built by 
the State Government. Of 906 miles built, 514 miles are 
operated by the State at an annual expense of about $700,- 
000. No tolls have been collected since Jan., 1883. For the 
twenty-eight years 1862-00 the average tonnage was 5.714,- 
170 tons. The actual expense of the canals to the State up 
to Jan., 1889, has been 39.851.986 in excess of all revenue 
derived therefrom, This sum represents the premium which 
the people of New York have paid in taxes to secure and 
encourage the use of these waterways for purposes of trans- 
portation. The annual cost for construction, maintenance, 
and operation from 1885-90 averaged $1,500,000. 

The Ohio canals, built by the State Government, were a 
continual source of expense, and in 1861 were leased to 
private parties for an annual rental of about one-tenth of 
1 per cent. on their cost. 

‘he cause of the failure of through routes of canal trans- 
portation to be remunerative has apparently been the in- 
suflicient channel dimensions which for economy were 
given them, and the consequent small loads which could be 
carried. Experience has proved that. with an enlarged sec- 
tion of canal prism, accommodating larger boats, the earry- 
ing capacity 15 three times as great, while the towing ex- 
penses are increased less than 50 per cent., making the cost 
per ton per mile on a large canal 414 per cent. of what it is 
on a small one. The carrying capacity of a canal accom- 
modating boats of a given size depends upon the number of 
lockages which ean be made in a given time. Increase of 
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speed between the locks, while it lessens the time of transit 
ona canal worked to less than its maximum capacity, will 
not increase the volume of traffic. 1t is of the first im- 
portance, therefore, that the time of lockage should be de- 
creased. Practically, the former consideration is first at- 
tended to, however, as no canals are as yet worked to their 
full capacity. The economical rate of speed for boats 
towed by horses is 2 miles per hour. "The time lost by 
sowing up on approaching locks, the stoppage in locks, 
and the vetting under way again, reduces the average rate 
of eed to L7 miles per hour, The first cause of detention 
at locks has been greatly overcome by the application of 
steam-power to the lock-gates, as designed by Мт, Ashbel 
Welch, previously mentioned. For lessening the second 
and third, the use of inclined planes instead of locks, up 
which the boats are drawn by machinery, and passing over 
a мии descend into the upper level with an initial ve- 
locity greater than the average, has been found effective on 
the Morris Canal in New Jersey. Inclined planes in- 
steal of locks were used in England on the Ketling Canal 
in 1780, 

Hydraulic lifts in place of locks are used in some European 
canals. The first one was constructed in 1876 at Anderton 
on the river Weaver, England, with a lift of 50 feet. Two 
tronghs, 29 by 15 by 5 feet, alternate in movement, are oper- 
ated by aram of 3 inches diameter under 520 lb. per sq. inch. 
In France there is the Fontinettes lift on Neufossé Canal, 
which connects North Sea ports with Paris. It supplements 
fights of five locks with a lift of 43 feet. It has troughs 130 
by IN hy 7 feet in dimensions, accommodating 300-ton barges, 
and lifted by rains 6:6 feet in diameter; Louvriére lift is in 
Belgium, on the Canal du Centre, connecting the waterways 
near Mons with those of Brussels, on which there is 293 feet. 
fall in 17 miles, of which 213 feet is in 5 miles. There is one 
lift of MFS feet and there are five of 555 feet, with troughs 
HI by 19 by 8 feet, taking 400-ton boats. The hydraulic 
rains are operated by turbines worked by water from the 
upper level. A boat of 400 tons сап be passed up through 
the lift, and another boat passed down, every fifteen min- 
utes, 

ligh velocities between locks have not been attained, the 
chief obstacle thereto being the greatly increased traction 
force required. 

In Midılle France to this day boats of 60 to 110 tons burden 
are hauled by two men at а speed of 11 to 16 miles per day. 
А man and horse harnessed together travel about 18 miles 
per day. In Northern France the use of animal power is 
obiigatory, and. boats of 275 to 330 tons are hauled by two 
horses about 20 miles per day. " 

Оп some French canals boats аге conveved at а speed of 
13 miles per day by being towed in floats of twenty to thirty 
beats, of 270 to 300 tons burden, by a tug on which is an en- 
gine driving а drum around which passes a chain cable laid 
on the bottom of the canal, This method is used especially 
in tunnels, А wire cable is similarly used on Belgian canals, 
and for ascending boats on rivers in Belgium and on the 
Danube between Linz and Vienna, In other cases an end- 
less chain on the bottom of the eanal is driven by stationary 
engines, and boats are attached to the chain. ` 

It is alleged that this method сап not be advantageously 
usal on the U. S. canals, where the curves are much more 
frequent und sharp than in those of the countries where the 
system has been successfully applied. А trial on the Erie 
Canal in 1880 gave unsatisfactory results. On some Belgian 
canals boats are towed by a locomotive on the tow-path, run- 
ning on a single rail, When two boats meet they exchange 
D TE ү Ern un g until another boat is met. 
к — жы 1 du s EUM in Alabama, 15 miles long, bouts 
T ыа тон — иш» along the bank. In 
the Delaware кү p B ri on —— some years on 
cy ud th — п 1871 the New York 
than animals f | ae or the best motive-power other 
the Bel PEN рори sion of boats оп canals, excluding 
Ros e e 19 communications were received in 
eee ne Et | — The ee placed on the canal 
ee ре ulfilled the first test required. The 
aa Thee du AWAS SO satisfactory that ninety-two 
а — Rd. № uil DA on the State canals, having 
detentions, Тен pa 1 oe nes Jer hour, including 

D SC а пад ег O wats is 4,000. 
demus uet Tor on by steam on canals is now re- 
Toe aput — mils per ton per mile. The cost of 
mie Ti ansportation on railroads is 7 mills per ton per 

ехе prices do not include the interest on capital, 
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nor profits. Both may be reduced somewhat by good man- 
agement, but. the proportion between the two can not be 
much changed. 

Canadian Canals.—In Canada there are many important 
canals, Which may be classed under the following heads: 

1. The St. Lawrence and lake navigation, including the 
Lachine Canal, the Beauharnois, Cornwall, Farran's Point, 
Rapide Plat, and Galops canals, commonly designated the 
St. Lawrence canals, on the river St. Lawrence, surmountin 
its rapids between Montreal and Kingston; and the Welland 
Canal, between Lake Ontario and Lake Erie. surmounting 
the falls and rapids of Niagara; to which may be added the 
Burlington Bay Canal, through а sandbar at the mouth of 
that bay, at the head of Lake Ontario, 

2 The Ottawa and Rideau navigation, including St. 
Anne's Lock, the Carillon, Chute à Blondeau, and Grenville 
canals, surmounting the rapids of the Ottawa between Mon- 
treal and the city of Ottawa: and the Rideau Canal, con- 
necting the river Ottawa with the St. Lawrence at Kingston, 
through the rivers Rideau and Cataraqui. 

3. The Richelieu and Champlain navigation, being the St. 
Ours Lock and Chambly Сап. surmounting obstacles on the 
river Richelieu from the St. Lawrence to Lake Champlain. 

4. The river Trent navigation, consisting of locks and 
dams on the river Trent, a large tributary of Lake Ontario, 
extending into the interior of the Newcastle district, orig- 
inally proposed asa line of communication with Lake Huron. 

5. The St. Peter's Canal, connecting the Bras d'Or, & bay 
of the sea in the interior of the island of Cape Breton, with 
St. Peter’s Bay, on the south coast of the island. 

Along with the foregoing may be noticed the following 
projected canals; The Caughnawaga Canal, to connect Lake 
Champlain with the river St. Lawrence above the Lachine 
Rapids; the Ottawa and Huron Canal, to form a direct and 
short. route between Montreal and Lake Huron by the Ottawa 
and French river; a canal at Sault Ste. Marie; the Huron 
and Ontario, or Georgian Bay Canal; the Bay Vert Canal, 
from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Bay of Fundy; and 
the Shebandowan and Lake of the Woods navigation, form- 
ing 311 miles of the route from Lake Superior to Red river. 

The total tonnage of all the Canadian canals, whether from 
or to Canadian or U. S. — amounted in 1879 to 2,690,737 
tons, and the tolls levied on freight, vessels, and passengers, 
to $309,427, For the year 1889 the figures are 3,113,896 tons 
and $361,704. The tonnage of 1889 was classified as follows: 
1.541,143 tons from Canadian to Canadian ports, 320,792 tons 
from Canadian to U.S. ports, 684,554 tons from U.S. to 
American ports, and 567,417 tons passing from U.S. ports to 
other U.S. ports. 

For irrigating canals, see HYDRAULICS and IRRIGATION. 
For further general information regarding inland commerce 
by natural and artificial watercourses, see RIVERS; WATER- 
WAYS; SHIP-CANALS, LACHINE, ST. LAWRENCE, ST. MARY'S 
River, and WELLAND. J. JAMES К. CROES. 


Canandai’gua: railroad center; capital of Ontario co., 
N. Y. (for location of county, see map of New York, ref. 
5-E): 28 miles S. E. of Rochester; at the north extremity 
of Canandaigua Lake, which is navigated by daily lines of 
steamers. It is picturesquely situated оп high ground, 
which commands an extensive view of the lake. The beau- 
tiful scenery of the lake and the fishing and boating accom- 
modations make Canandaigua & popular pleasure resort. 
Canandaigua (or, as originally, Canandarqua, signifying in 
the Indian tongue the “chosen spot ") is a beautiful village 
with wide, shaded streets, fine publie buildings, and hand- 
some residences. There are an academy for boys, boarding- 
schools for girls, union publie schools, a library association 
and museum, various manufactures, two orphan asylums, 
an opera-house, 3 banks, 3 newspapers, 3 large hotels, a pri- 
vate lunatic asylum, a jail, and a fine court-house built 
jointly by the county aud the U.S. Government. There are 
street-cars, electric lights, water-works, and a complete 
sewerage system, Pop. (1880) 5,726 ; (1890) 5.868. 

Epitor or “ Times.” 


Canandaigua Lake: in Western New York: mostly 
included within Ontario County. It is 15 miles long, and 
varies in width from } of a mile to 14 miles. It is sur- 
rounded by high banks which present beautiful and di- 
versified scenery. The water is discharged at the northern 
extremity of the lake by an outlet which communicates 
with Clyde river, an affluent of the Seneca river, The sur- 
face of this lake is 437 feet higher than that of Lake Ontario, 
and 668 above the sea. The lake is navigable by steamers. 
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Саййг, ksian-yaar : a small highland province of Ecua- 
dor, lying in lat. 2° to3 N., between the provinces of Chim- 
borazo and Azuay. Pop. 64,014. 


Cánara: See Kanara, 
Canarese Language: See DRAVIDIAN LANGUAGES. 


Cana’ries. or Canary Islands (anc. Fortunate Insule): 
a group of islands in the Atlantic Ocean; belonging to 
Spain; about 60 miles W. from the coast of Africa. They 
are between lat. 27° 49' and 29° 26' 30' N., and between lon. 
13^ 25 and 18 16 W. (see map of Africa, ref. 22A). The 
names of the seven largest islands are Lanzarote. Fuerte- 
ventura, Gran Canaria, Teneriffe. Gomera, Palma, and 
Ferro (or Hierro); besides which there are several small 
islets. Their total area is 2.808 sq. miles. The Canaries 
are of volcanic formation, and. have high rocky coasts, The 
surface is mountainous, and the highest point, the Pico de 
'l'evde, in Teneriffe, rises 12,182 feet. above the level of the 
sea. The climate is mild and equable, the heat being mod- 
erated by the sea-breezes. The vegetation is arranged in 
zones, according to the height above the sea. The first or 
lowest zone produces the date-palm. sugar-cane, etc. ; in the 
second flourish the grapevine, olive, and maize. The high- 
est summits are barren and naked rocks. Administratively 
the group is a province of Spain, to which the African pos- 
sessions Rio de Oro and Adrar are subordinate. The larg- 
est. island of the group is Teneriffe, which is nearly 60 miles 
long, and has an area of 877 sq. miles. Its chief town 
and port is Santa Cruz de Santiago, where the officers of the 
general government reside. Las Palmas, the former capital 
of the province, and the most populous of its towns, is on 
Gran Canaria. The Canaries have belonged to Spain since 
1493, and the population is Spanish. The aboriginal race, 
called Guanches, was conquered in the latter vear. The 
islands were known to the Romans, and have been described 
by the elder Pliny, who, however, states that at his time 
they were uninhabited. They are considered to be the For- 
tunate islands of the ancients. Incidentally rediscovered 
in 1334 by a French vessel, they were for a century and a 
half the prize of various French and Spanish adventurers, 
By the final conquest the native population, whose former 
history and ethnographical relations are entirely unknown, 
was nearly Ышш. The meridian of the island of Ferro 
(17° 39' 51" W. of Greenwich) is usually taken as the divid- 
ing line between the eastern and western hemispheres, 
It was considered by ancient geographers the most westerly 

oint of the world, and thev drew through it the first meri- 


dian. Longitude is still reckoned from it by some geogra- 
phers. Pop. 287,728. See Olivia Stone, Teneriffe and its 


Sic Satellites (1888). 


Canarium: a genus of trees of the family Burseracee ; 
natives of the East Indies; having compound leaves and 
dicecious flowers The fruit is а drupe. The Canarium 
commune is cultivated in Java and the — for the suke 
of its fruit, which is edible and yields a lamp oil. This tree 
grows about 50 feet high, апа is supposed to be one of the 
trees which produce elemi, 

Canary Bird (Serinus canaréus): a well-known singing- 
bird of the family Fringillide ; native of the Canary islands. 
Its color in the wild state is gray above, with darker spots ; 
the other parts vellow. In its domesticated form the whole 
bird is often yellow. In its wild state it builds on shrubs 
or trees, and produces five broods in a year. In confine- 
ment it seems to be contented, and breeds readily several 
timesina year, Its favorite articles of food are canary seed, 
hempseed, sugar, and bland green leaves, such as those of 
шке] or lettuce. It has great imitative powers, and 
can be trained to sing various notes. Some of the wild 
canary birds are said to surpass the best-trained singers in 
loudness and clearness of note. 


Canary-grass: the Phalaris canariensis: a short, erect 
annual grass with a large ovate spike, whose rather large 
seeds are used as food for Canary Віко (g. v). Although 
a native of Southern Europe, Western Asia, and Northern 
Africa, it has long been grown in other regions, and now 
grows spontaneously in many places in the U. S. When 
ground into flour the seeds form a valuable food for the in- 
habitants of some of the eountries bordering on the Medi- 
terrancan Sea. A closely related species, P. intermedia. is a 
native of the Southern U. S.. and may be called the native 
canary-grass. Another species of this genus is Р, arundi- 
пасеа, known in some places as the “ wild ribbon-grass.” It 
is a stout, perennial, broad-leaved grass, 2 to 4 feet high, 
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with a branching panicle of large-flowered spikelets. ТЕ is 
found on wet grounds, and is widely distributed. Although 
а coarse grass, it yields a good deal of forage, which has some 
value in hay-making. С. Е.В. 


Canary-seed : the product of CANARY-GRASS (q. v.). 


Canary Wine, or Teneriffe Wine: produced in the 
Canaries; so much resembles Madeira wine that it is often 
sold for that article. It is improved by a long voyage. 
The term Canary is properly applied to the Bidogue wine, 
which is the juice of grapes gathered before they are ripe, 
and is not good until it is rendered mellow by age. 


Canastoga Indians: See IROQUOIAN INDIANS. 


Canasto’ta: village: Madison co., N. Ү. (for location of 
county, see map of New York, ref. 5-G); on N. Y. €. and 
Н. R., West Shore, El.. Cort. and North. and Canastota Nor. 
К. R., and on the Erie Canal; 22 miles E. of Syracuse, It 
has a high school, an academy, and five churches, The vil- 
lage has canning-factoriesand manufactories of glass, cutlery, 
furniture, knit goods, molders’ tools, wagons, horse-rakes, 
agricultural implements, and novelties. There are sulphur 
and sulphur-and-iron springs within the village. Pop. 
(1880) 1,569; (1890) 2,774; (1893) estimated, 8,500, 

Китов ОЕ “ JOURNAL." 

Canaveral: See САРЕ CANAVERAL, 


Can'by, EDWARD RICHARD SPRIGG, LL. D.: soldier; b. 
in Kentucky in 1817; graduated at West Point. 1839: major- 
general U. N. volunteers Мау 7, 1864, and July 28, 1866; 
brigadier-general U. S. A.; being in infantry till June 18, 
1846, assistant adjutant-general to Mar. 8, 1855, апа in in- 
fantry till July 28, 1866. He served in Florida 1839-42 on 
quartermaster duty: in emigrating Indians, garrison duty, 
ete., 1842-46; ах adjutant Second Infantry 1846-47; in war 
with Mexico 1846-48, engaged at Vera Cruz, Cerro Gordo, 
Contreras, Churubusco (brevet major), and city of Mexico 
(brevet lieutenant-colonel): as assistant adjutant-general of 
Pacifie division 1849-51; in adjutant-general's office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1851-55; on Utah Expedition 1857-60 ; and in 
command of Navajo expedition 1860-61. In the civil war 
he served in command of the department of New Mexico 
1861-62, where. after the defection of his seniors, he dis- 
ү great energy and skill in defending the country at 

‘ort Craig, Valverde (brevet brigadier-general), and Peralta 
against a formidable inroad from the South; on special 
duty in War Department at Washington and in suppressing 
New York draft riots 1863-64; in command of the division 
of West Mississippi 1864-65 (wounded on White river); 
in command of the expedition which captured Mobile and 
its defenses (brevet major-general), Montgomery, Ala., and 
received the surrender of the armies of Gen. К, Taylor and 
Gen. E. K. Smith; in command of various Gulf departments 
1865—66, of department of Washington 1866-67. After the 
war he was placed on various important special duties, 
and when fatigued by a long and laborious career in 1869 he 
voluntarily consented to take command of the department 
of the Columbia, which he held till treacherously shot. dead 
Apr. 11, 1873, by the chief “Jack” while he was endeavor- 
ing to mediate for the removal of the Modoes from their 
rocky fastness on the northern border of California. 


Cancella’ria: a genus of univalve mollusks of the class 
Gasteropoda and order Prosobranchiafa. The shell is oval 
or turreted, the spire is prominent, the last whorl is ventri- 
cose, the surface reticulated, and the columella plicated. 
All the recent species are natives of по or ao ee 
seas, Numerous fossil species are found in the strata above 


the chalk. 


Cancer: the typical genus of Cancrid@, or true crabs, in 
which the feet are constituted for walking. Species occur 
in Europe and America, the European, Cancer pagurus, be- 
ing used as a food, which the American species rarely are. 

Cancer [Lat. cancer, crab, malignant tumor. The same 
word vid О, Fr. ranere (accus, canerum) vields canker]: the 
popular name for eareinoma, a form of tumorous growth 
composed essentially of epithelial cells, which are usually 
arranged in nests or alveoli. The term cancer has been 
generally abused, being taken to signify any malignant or 
deadly growth, irrespective of its nature, and some writers 
are still inclined to use the term cancerous as synonymous 
with malignant. Much unfortunate confusion has arisen 
from this laxity. and of late careful writers prefer to use the 
term carcinoma as entirely definite. Cancer finds its most 
frequent seats in the uterus, the skin, the female breast, the 
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rectum, stomach, esophagus, about the lips, the external 
genital organs, and less commonly in many other localities, 
There are two important forms—the ordinary or glandular 
cancer, such as occurs in the female breast, and which may 
be hard or scirrhous, soft or medullary; and the form called 
epiticleoma, Which is of epithelial nature, but not so dis- 
ünctiv after. the type of glands—hence not glandular. 
Kpithelioma was formerly and is still regarded as a tumor 
distinct from true cancer, though admittedly near this in 
nature. It is the form of cancer which affects the skin sur- 
faces, especially about the lips and p but also occurs 
on mucous surfaces, prominently the mouth of the uterus, 
The cause of cancer ee been the subject of numerous in- 
vestigations, but seems to be veiled in as much obscurity as 
ever. That heredity plays a part is admitted, but at the 
sane time it is recognized that this ix practically of little 
puportance. The older pathologists believed that a certain 
dvserasia or constitutional vice so alters the humors of the 
«іу that cancer and other tumors make their appearance. 
This is now rarely heard. Next it was maintained that in- 
jury could be found as the cause of cancer, and certain it is 
that mechanical agency does play a part in the production 
of * pipe-smoker’s cancer” of the lip and many cancers of 
the female breast, but injury is by no means a constant 
occasion or cause, Most recently the parasitic theory has 
еп applied to cancer, but there is as yet little proof of 
this. Certain animal parasites of the family Sporozoa (see 
PARASITES OF МАХ) have been found in various forms of 
cancer with considerable regularity. 

The dangers of cancer are (1) the local destructiveness ; 
Qi the deterioration to the general health which results 
from interference with the functions of the organ, as the 
stomach, in which the cancer is situated, or from hemor- 
thave or infection of the general system by poisons pro- 
duced by ulceration of the cancer; and (3) metastasis to 
wher parts of the body. The deterioration of the health is 
attended with a progressive form of anemia, generally called 
Cancerous Cachexia, and this gave rise to the old view that 
au antecedent aberration of the general health causes the 
tumor, rather than, as we now know, the reverse. 

Cancers are to be carefully distinguished from sarcoma, 
the other important form of malignant tumors. The latter 
isa more rapidly growing tumor; does not have as marked 
a tendency to infiltrate the neighboring structures, and 
henee 15 not attached so intimately to the overlying skin ; is 
mere vascular, and is not of epithelial character. Cancer oc- 
eure after forty vears of age, sarcoma before forty, as a rule. 

The treatment of cancer depends largely on its situation. 
Whenever possible it should be removed as soon as recog- 
шля], and before neighboring lymphatic glands (where sec- 
dary deposits first appear) have become involved. The 
vuthook under these circumstances is to a degree favorable, 
hut no great hopefulness is to be entertained. When sec- 
мату deposits have appeared, or when internal organs are 
affected, little but palliative treatment is to be thought of. 
If pain or hiemorrhages or wasting discharges add to the 
zeneral deterioration of health, removal of the growth may 
Ie of temporary advantage. Cancers have been occasionally 
mmoved from internal structures, as the esophagus and 
stomach. but without very favorable results. 

WiLLIAM PEPPER. 


Cancer: the Latin word for crab. In astronomy it is the 
fourth sim of the Zodiac, and is denoted by the figure х. 
The sun enters this sign about June 21. The first point of 
Cancer is 907 distant from the first point of Aries, and is 
called the summer solstice, Cancer is also the name of a 
constellation of the Zodiac, which does not coincide with 
the sign just described, 

Caneer-root, or Beech-drops: the Epiphegus virgini- 
ara: а parasitic plant of the family Orobanchaceœ. It is a 
native of the U. N., and grows on the roots of beech-trees, 
The plant is astringent, and the root has been reputed a 
remedy for cancer, but it has no such favorable effect. 


Сапеег. Tropic of: in geography, one of the lesser cir- 
eles of the earth: a parallel about 23° 27' N. of the equator. 
At the summer solstice (June 21) the sun is vertical over this 
ипе. There is a corresponding circle on the astronomical 
һе, This circle iu ae the ecliptic in the first point of 
the sign Cancer. Hence the name. 


Cancionero: See SoNnG-BOOKS. 


Cancrin’, Grors, Count: a German financier; b. in 
Hanau, Dec. &, 1774. He entered the service of Russia in 
59 
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1796 : became a. eouncilor of state in 1811, and lieutenant- 
general in 1815. He was Russian Minister of Finance for 
twenty-one years (1823—44). and. performed the duties of that 
office with ability and success. D. in St, Petersburg, Sept. 
22, 1845. 

Can'erinite: a silicate of alumina and soda with carbon- 
ute of lime: found in Norway and at Litehifield, Me. It is 
remarkable as an instance of a silicate containing carbonic 
acid, 

Can'erum Oris (also called voma and gangrenous sloma- 
filis): an ulcerative process resulting in a mortification of 
the cheek, mostly observed in children. — Impoverishinent, 
poor hygiente surroundings, and debilitating diseases are 
the predisposing factors. Among the proximate causes аге 
measles, scarlet: fever, typhoid, whooping cough, dysentery, 
and severe inflammatory diseases generally; also an impru- 
dent administration of mercurials, Usually but one cheek 
is affected. No special constitutional symptoms mark the 
onset. Locally а small vesicle shows itself, usually about 
half an inch or an inch from the angle of the mouth on the 
inner surface: this soon bursts, revealing a hard. vellow 
area, ‘This is soon followed by a well-marked induration in 
the cheek, extending rapidly; part of the skin becomes black, 
and a perforation generally results, accompanied by an ex- 
tremely fetid odor and increased. secretion of saliva. This 
destructive process may spread rapidly over the cheek, nose, 
eyelids, upper lip. neck, and jaw-bone, causing the teeth to 
fall out. The ordinary bacteria of suppuration are always 
present; a specific bacillus has been described by Lingard, 
but as yet its relation to the disease is considered doubtful. 
H;emorrhages are тате, During the course of this destruc- 
tive process the patient may be without fever, and even in- 
clined to eat ail play; malaise and intense thirst are com- 
mon. In about one week fever will set in, depression takes 
the place of indifference, and. aspiration puru severe 
diarrhaa, or gangrene of other parts and consequent col- 
lapse will hasten the usual fatal termination, Recoveries, 
although rare, have been observed. Among the best prevent- 
ives are early attention in ulcerative inflammations of the 
mouth, restriction in the use of mercurials, and. improve- 
ment in the condition of the poor. When developed, the 
diseased portions must. be thoroughly eauterized by free ap- 
plication of pure nitric ог hydrochlorie acids, or actual 
cautery, always with anesthesia, This should be followed 
by frequently renewed antiseptic dressings and repeated. ir- 
rigation of the mouth with mild antiseptic fluids. Also a 
generous diet, stimulants per mouth or rectum, and tonic 
treatment generally are recommended. In ease of recovery, 
plastic operations do much to relieve the discomfort of re- 
sulting cicatricial contractions, 

A. Jaconi and Е. E. SONDERN. 

Candahar’, or Kandahar, called by the Afghans Ahmed 
Shahee: the capital of Central Afghanistan; in a fertile 

Jain, 220 miles У, W. of Cabul (see map of Asia, ref. 5-D). 

n is well supplied with water by two canals, The houses are 
mostly mean and built of wood, Candahar has an extensive 
trade and some manufactures. About 2 miles N. of this 
town is a precipitous rock which is crowned by a strong 
fortress or citadel, Candahar is AE to have been 
founded by Alexander the Great. It was captured by 
Tamerlane in 1384, and by Shah Abbâs of Persia in 1620. 
The British army occupied it in 1839—42. Tt was again oc- 
cupied by the British in 1880. and several severe engage- 
ments took place in the vicinity. It is of great strategie 
importance, and a branch of the Indian railway system has 
been pushed beyond Quetta, the Kwaja Amran range has 
been tunneled, and the rails and all other necessary ma- 
terials collected to carry the track into Candahar at any 
time. Pop. 30,000, 


Candela’brum (Lat. plu. candelabra): a support for 
lamps. ‘There were melanie few articles in whieh the 
ancients so combined the beautiful with the useful as in 
their candlesticks and lamps. Candelabra usually were of 
wood, but marble and metals were used for their construc- 
tion, and sometimes they were of great richness of material 
and workmanship, ‘The base in many instances consists of 
three feet of a lion, goat, or other animal, real or imaginary. 
In addition to the various kinds of candelabra which seem to 
have stood on the floor, and which were often 4 or 5 feet 
high, the ancients had others intended to be placed on a 
table. These were small and low. The lamp was generally 
placed upov the flat top of the candelabrum, but other lamps 
were sometimes hung on the sides by rings or chains. 
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Can'dia. or Meg'alo-Cas'tro: a fortified seaport and 
'apital of the island of Crete; on the north coast: lat. 
35' 21 N., lon. 25° 8' E. (see map of Europe, ref. 8-6). It 
contains several mosques, а cathedral, a pasha's palace, and 
an arsenal, Its massive fortifications and its cathedral were 
erected by the Venetians, who owned the island until it was 
captured by the Turks in 1669. Pop. 15,000. 

Candia: See CRETE. 

Candia, PrpRo. de: soldier; so called from the Greek 
island of Candia, where he was born about 1470. Пе moved 
to America as a soldier in the Spanish army, and in 1527 
was with Francisco Pizarro in the second. expedition in 
search of Peru. In 1528 he was Pizarro's companion to 
Spain, and received the title of * Grand. Pilot of the South 
Seas.” During the final expedition to Peru and the march 
to Cuzco (1542-33) he commanded the artillery, consisting 
of two small guns. He served against the elder Almagro, 
but after Pizarro’s death joined the rebellion of the vounger 
Almagro, and commanded his artillery. At the beginning 
of the battle of Chupas, Candia pointed his guns too high; 
and Almagro, suspecting treachery, ran. him through with 
his sword (Sept. 16, 1542). HERBERT И. SMITH. 


Candidate [from Lat. candidatus, clothed in white]: 
the name given by the Romans to a person soliciting the 
office of quiestor, consul, ete., from his appearing in publie 
dressed in a white (candida) toga, Among the early Chris- 
tians converts newly baptized were called candidates on ас- 
count of the white robes worn bv them eight days after 
baptism. In Germany, at. the present. time, a theological 
student who has been approved before the highest authori- 
ties in the Church is called a candidate, and the term is 
generally given to any applicant for ollice, religious or 
secular. 


Can'didus, WintiAM: operatic tenor. singer; b. June, 
1840. in. Philadelphia. During the civil war he served in 
the Union army. At its close he resided in New York, and 
became a member of the Arion and Liederkranz Societies, In 
1866 lie sang the part of Max in Der Freisehutz.. Then he 
went to Germany, and made a fine reputation as an opera 
singer. He was one of the members of the American Opera 
Company in 1886. D. E. HERVEY. 


Candle [O. Eng. candel, an early loan-word from Lat. can- 
de'la, deriv. of cande re, shine]: a cylinder of wax, fatty mat- 
ter, or paraffin, through the axis of which runs a wick, used as 
asource of light. Though among the earliest forms of illu- 
minants, the candle in its modern perfected form is an ex- 
tremely ingenious device, It differs from the lamp in the 
fact that the eombustible substance is solid at ordinary tem- 
peratures, while in the lamp it is liquid. As soon as the can- 
dle is brought into action, however, the solid combustible 
substance becomes liquid, and a receptacle for this liquid is 
formed automatically. A candle in action consists of some 
fusible, combustible substance through which an infusible, 
combustible substance — the wick — passes longitudinally. 
When the wick, which projects at one end, is lighted, the 
heat developed melts the material of which the candle is 
made, the melting taking place to a greater extent near the 
wick than near the outer edge of the candle. The result of 
this is that a small с cavity is formed around the 
base of the wick, and this serves as a receptacle for the molten 
material As the candle burns away, the conditions remain- 
ing the same, this receptacle remains, and thus the candle by 
its own action is converted intoa miniature lamp. The liquid 
moves upward through the wick in consequence of what 
is called capillary action, and is soon converted into gases, 
which, burning, give the flame and the light. The ear- 
liest. form of the eandle was the dip. Dips were made on 
the small seale from refuse kitchen fat by melting this and 
dipping the wick into it. On the large scale, of course, 
the work was more carefully done, but the method was the 
same, Practically, all candles are now made by molding. 
Much depends upon the construction of the molds used. The 
wick is plainly a very important part. of the candle, and 
much ingenuity has been displaved in bringing it to its pres- 
ent state of perfection. Until about 1820 the wicks were 
made of twisted cotton yarn, As the candle burned down 
the wiek projected into the flame and seriously interfered 
with the combustion, It was necessary from time to time to 
remove the superfluous matter by means of snuifers. At 
present the wick is plaited, and this causes it to bend 
downward as it is released, and the outer end, thus coming 
in contact with the air, is burned off, so that snuffers are 
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no longer needed. The burning off of the wick is further 
facilitated by “ pickling ” it—that is to say, by soaking it in 
a solution of some substance such as borax, niter, or sal am- 
moniac, that has the effect of causing the wick to burn in & 
clean way without smoke. "The materials used for candles 
are at present palmitie and stearic acids and paraflin. 
Tallow, spermaceti, ozocerite, and beeswax are also used. 
Stearin candles contain some paraffin, and paraffin candles 
some stearin. IRA REMSEN. 


Candle (in photometry): the practical unit of illuminating: 
power The standard candle of Great Britain, which is also 
egal in the U. S., burns 120 grains of spermaceti wax in an 
hour. The standard candle of Germany is otherwise de- 
fined. It has a diameter of 20 mm., is composed of paraffine 
wax, and must, produce а flame 50 mm. in height. In 
France the practical standard of light is the Carcel, being 
the light produced by the lamp of that name. The relation 
between e standards of light is as follows: 


1 Carcel = 955 standard candles (English). 
1 Carcel = 79 5 " (German). 
See PHOTOMETRY ; also Dibdin's Practical Photometry. 


Candle, Егксткїс: an early form of the electric arc-Jamp, 
which was devoid of regulating mechanism, The best known 
is the Jablochkoff candle, which was extensively used in 
Paris in the early days of electric lighting. See ELECTRIC 
Акс and JABLOCHKOFF CANDLE. 


Candle-flsh : See OvLACHAN. 


Candlemas: a festival to commemorate the purification 
of the Virgin Mary; observed by the Roman Catholics on 
Feb. 2, when they form a procession with many lighted ean- 
Чез. On this day all the church candles for the year are 
blessed. The institution dates back to the reign of Justin- 
ian, 042, Candle-carrving on this day was customary in 
England till its abolition by order in council in the seeond 
year of King Edward VI. 

Candle-nut (Aleurites triloba): a tree of the family 
Euphorbiacew : à native of Java, the Moluccas, and the Pa- 
cific islands, It bears a nut as large as a walnut, having a 
hard shell and a kernel which is edible when roasted. It 
yields an excellent bland oil, which is used for food and is 
burned in lamps. The natives of the Society islands arrange 
the e kernels on a string or rush and use them as 
torches. 


Cand'lish, Ковккт Smith., D. D.: preacher; b. in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, Mar. 23, 1806. He was educated in Glas- 
gow, licensed as a minister in 1828, and began to preach in 
Sdinburgh in 1834. He was one of the prominent leaders 
of the popular party, and co-operated with Dr. Chalmers in 
organizing the Free Church after the disruption which oc- 
curred in 1843. In. 1847 he was chosen Chaliner's successor 
as Professor of Divinity in New College, Edinburgh, but de- 
clined to serve. In 1862 he became honorary principal of 
New College. Пе was particularly interested in education, 
and in movements looking toward the union of the various 
Presbyterian bodies outside of the Establishment. He ac- 
quired much distinction as a pulpit-orator and a debater in 
religious assemblies. D. in Edinburgh, Oct. 19, 1873. He 
published, among other works, The Atonement, tts Reality 
and Erlent (Edinburgh, 1845; new ed. London, 1861); Ær- 
amination of Mr. Maurice's Theological Essays (1854); The 
Fatherhood of God (1865: 5th ed. 1870); Агрохг огу Dis- 
courses upon Genesis (3 vols., 1843-62; 2d ed. 1868); John 
(1866); and Ephesians (1875). See his biography by W. 
Wilson (London, 1880). 

Candolle: See DE CANDOLLE. 

Candy : а town of Ceylon. See Kanpy. 


Candytuft: a plant of the genus Jberts and family 
Crueifere ; indigenous in the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean. The flowers have unequal petals and grow 
in dense corymbs. Some of the species are cultivated in 
gardens for the beauty of their flowers. 


Cane (Lat. eanna): a name given to several species of 
plants, and to the stems of the smaller palms and the larger 
grasses. The canes or rattans of commerce, Which are used 
in making cane-seats of chairs, ete., are the product of the 
palmaceous plants Calamus rotang and Calamus viminalis. 
The term cane is also applied to the Arundinaria macro- 
sperma, un arborescent grass which grows in the Southern 
U.S. on the alluvial banks of rivers, and forms thickets 
called canebrakes, which are almost impenetrable. This 
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plant often grows to the height of 15 or 20 feet. See RATTAN 
&nd SUGAR. 

Cane’a, called Khania by the modern Greeks: а seaport- 
town of Candia or Crete; on the north eoast; about 70 
miles W. of Candia (see map of Europe, ref. 8-С). It occu- 
pies the site of the ancient Cydonia. It is the most com- 
mercial town in the island, and has a safe but shallow har- 
bor. which will admit vessels of 300 tons. It has a light- 
house, an arsenal, and a fort. Oil, soap, wax, etc., are the 
chief articles of export. Pop. 15,000. 

Canel'la al’ba: a large tree which grows in Florida and 
the West Indies; also called wild cinnamon. It has fragrant 
flowers and an aromatic bark, which is exported in quilled 
pieces of а pale-buff color and a pungent taste. his is 
sometimes used in medicine as a stimulant tonie. The genus 
Canella belongs to the family Canellacee. 


Ca'nes Yenat'ici (i. e. the Hunting Dogs): a constellation 
of the northern hemisphere. It is represented on the celes- 
tal globe by the figures of two dogs named Asterion and 
Chara. which are held in leash by Boótes, and appear as if 
pursuing Ursa Major. 

Can’field, ARTHUR Graves, А. M.: b. in Sunderland, Vt., 
Mar. 27, 1859: educated at Burr and Burton Seminary, Man- 
chester, Vt., Williams College, Universities of Leipzig, Gót- 
tingen, and Berlin, and at College de France; instructor in 
Modern Languages Universitv of Kansas 1883-87; Professor 
of French since then; contributor to the magazines; con- 
tributed to Sunflowers, poems by various hands in Kansas 
State University (Lawrence, 1888). 

Canfield. James Hurme, A. M.: chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; b. in Delaware, O., Mar. 18, 1847; edu- 
catal in the Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
Wiliiams College, Mass. ; admitted to the bar at Jackson, 
Mich.. 1872; lawyer and superintendent of public instruction 
St, Joseph, Mich., 1872-77; Professor of History and Polit- 
ical Science University of Kansas, 1877-91; has been presi- 
dent of the Kansas State Teachers’ Association and of the 
National Educational Association; published several pam- 
vhlets and papers; chancellor of University of Nebraska 
since 1891. 

Саве. or Cangue: the Chinese kia or portable pillory. 


Cangas de Tineo, kaan'gaás-dá-ti-nà'0 : a town of Spain; 
province of Oviedo; 37 miles 5. W. of Oviedo, on the Narcea 
ie map of Spain, ref. 12-D). Pop. 22,000. 


Cangrande, ог Cane della Scala: See Scara. 


Canicatti: a town of Sicily; in the province of Girgenti; 
on the river Naro; 15 miles E, N. E. of Girgenti (see map of 
Ótalv. ref. 10-Е). It is well built, and has sulphur mines in 
the vicinity. 15 principal business, however, is the cultiva- 
tion of orange, fig, and almond trees and grape-vines. It 
dates back to the reign of the Saracens. Pop. 20,000. 


Canic'ula (literally, little dog): Sirius, the dog-star; a 
star in the constellation Canis Major. 


Canicular Year: the ancient year of the Egyptians; so 
called because its commencement was determined by the 
beliaeal rising of Sirius (or Canieula). Their reason for com- 
puting time from the rising of that star was perhaps because 
It occurred about the same date as the annual inundation of 
the Nile. "The соттоп vear of the Egyptians consisted of 
365 days, and every fourth year of 366. 


Canide [ Lat. canis, а dog]: a family of carnivorous mam- 
mals containing the dogs, wolves, and foxes. The typical 
number of teeth is 42, Т. $ C. + Pm. ¢ M. # x 2, but the 
molars may vary from 4 to 4. The feet are digitigrade, 
the claws non-retractile, and, save the Cape hunting-dog 
‘Lycaon pictus), which has but four toes on the front foot, 
the toes are five in front and four behind, the first digit or 
tiumb being small. and considerably above the level of the 
text, The muzzle is long, ears somewhat variable, but gen- 
erally erect. and pointed, tail more or less bushy. The 
group іх practically cosmopolitan, and its members, though 
‘arııvores, are usually fond of carrion and eat insects, ber- 
ries, and vegetables. F. А. Lucas. 

Canienga Indians: See [IROQUOIAN INDIANS. 

Canina, kdiá-nee'ndà, Durar, Cavaliere: Italian architect 
and antiquary: b. at Casal, Oct. 23, 1795. He was Professor 
of Architecture at Turin; led the exeavations of Tusculum 
in 1530 aud of the Via Appia іп 1833; and published, be- 
sides other works, Ancient Architecture Described and Illus- 
trated by Monuments (9 vols., 1844). Much of his work was 
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largely speculative, showing imaginary restorations of an- 
cient buildings, of the plan of Rome, etec., and recent research 
has proved the ns of this, so that his books have 
declined in estimation. D. in Florence, Oct. 17, 1858. 

Ca'nines, or Canine Teeth (from Lat. canz'nt, belonging 
to a dog, deriv. of canis, dog]: four pointed teeth, placed 
between the incisors and bicuspidate teeth. Each jaw has 
two of these, which are sometimes called eve-teeth or stomach- 
teeth. In the Carnivora they are very large and adapted to 
tearing flesh and to holding prey; in the wild boar they 
constitute the long tusks. 

Canis’ius, Petrus, Blessed: a Dutch Jesuit; b. in Nime- 
guen, May 8,1521. His oe name was PIETER Dr. Номот. 
He was educated at Cologne, and entered the Jesuit order 
in 1543, the first German member of the society. He after- 
ward founded Jesuit schools at Vienna, Prague, Innspruck, 
Munich, Ingoldstadt, Freiburg, Dillingen, and Augsburg, 
and contributed much to stop the progress of the Reforma- 
tion in Southern Germany. As court-preacher to Ferdinand 
I. he labored with still greater success for the suppression of 
the Reformation in Austria; indeed, Ferdinand allowed him 
to go to any length he wanted, and to use апу means he 
chose, He becume so hated that the friends of the Reforma- 
tion in Germany called him “the Austrian dog,” alluding to 
his name Canisius, de Hondt, “the Hound.” He became in 
1549 professor and rector of the University of Ingolstadt, 
and was also a prominent member of the Council of Trent 
in 1547 and in 1562. D. in Freiburg, Switzerland, Dec. 21, 
1597. He was beatified by Pope Pius IX. Nov. 20, 1864. 

He was the author of manv polemical and homiletie works, 
and edited several of tho Early Fathers. He is best re- 
membered by his famous catechism, Summa Doctrine Chris- 
Hanc (1554), which has been frequently translated and 
abridged, and is even yet considered by Roman Catholic 
theologians ах a standard catechetical work. See his Life by 
V. Alet (Paris, 1865) and by F. Riess (Freiburg, 1865). 

Revised by Joun J. KEANE. 

Ca’nis Ma'jor (i.c. the Greater Dog): a constellation 
which appears in the celestial globe under the fect of Orion. 
It comprises Sirius, the dog-star, which surpasses all the 
stars of the firmament in splendor and apparent magnitude. 


Ca’nis Mi’nor (the Lesser Dog): a constellation adjacent. 
to Canis Major and to Gemini. It comprises Procyon, a 
star of the first magnitude, which is nearly in a direct line 
between Sirius and Pollux. 

Caniste’o: village; Steuben co., N. Y. (for location of 
county, see map of New York, ref. 6-Е); on railroad and on 
the Canisteo river; 55 miles W. N. М. of Elmira: has public 
school, manufactures, electric street. railway, and о 
lights. Pop. (1880) 1,907 ; (1890) 2,071. Ep. ок " Times.” 

Canister-shot: Усе CasE-spoT. 


Canker [from О. Fr. cancre < Lat. canerum, accus. of 
cancer. crab, tumor, Eng. CANCER (q. v.) is а direct loan-word. 
from Lat.]: in plants, a disease caused by a fungus (Vectria 
dislissimea). It occurs most commonly in fruit-trees which 
have undergone deterioration through being long generated 
by grafting and budding. Canker is also a disease of the 
horse's foot, causing a fetid discharge from the cleft of the 
frog. For canker of the human mouth, see Mouru, Dis- 
EASES OF, and APHTILE. 

Canker-worm : the larve of certain geometrid moths, of 
which many species occur in America and Europe. They 
are also called measuring-worms, from their peculiar loco- 
motion. One common American species is Antsopteryr 
vernata. In this the female is wingless, but the male has 
four thin, silky wings, which have an extent of about an 
inch and a quarter when expanded. The moths come out 
of the ground principally in the spring, sometimes also in 
the autumn. The female lays from sixty to one hundred 
eggs, glued in clusters to branches of trees; they hatch in 
the early part of May. The larva then feed upon the leaves, 
especially of apple and elm trees, which they pierce with 
multitudes of holes. When fully grown the larva is nearly 
or quite an inch in length. After about four weeks of feed- 
ing, the larvie descend, by crawling or hanging down by 
their threads, to the ground, burrowing generally to the 
depth of a few inches, Within twenty-four hours afterward 
they are changed to light-brown chrysalids, From these 
the moths emerge after a variable time. As the female 
canker-worms are wingless, trees may be protected from 
them by placing leaden troughs, containing tar or fish oil, 
around their trunks. It is also desirable to destroy as many 
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of the caterpillars as possible. 
dislodge them. 


Can’na [Lat.. reed]: a genus of plants of the family 
Scitaminee, The fruit is a capsule containing hard black 
seeds, Which are called Indian shot. The flower has one 
fertile petal-like stammen, and a petaloid style, One or more 
species are extensively cultivated as. ornamental plants. 
The starch of Canna eoeeinea is used sometimes instead of 
arrowroot, under the name fous-les-mots. "he Canna flac- 
cida is a native of the Southern U. S., near the coast. 


Can/nabis [Gr. карав. hemp. а word probably of Seyth- 
ian origin]: the typical genus of plants of the family Can- 
nabinacew, The only known species of it is Cannabis sa- 
tiva, or hemp, a tall diaeious annual with elegant palmate 
leaves. It grows wild in [ndia, and is cultivated for its 
fiber, ete. (See Hemp.) The intoxicating drug called Aash- 
ish by the Arabs and bhang by the Hindus is procured 
from a variety called Cannabis indica. Under the name 
of gunjah the dried female flowering hemp-plants are sold 
in bundles for smoking. The resinous extract called chur- 
rus is swallowed for intoxicating effect. Several Afri- 
can tribes use it. There appears to be more of the active 
resinold (cannaben) in the Indian than in the European 
variety, owing probably to the difference of climate. It has 
been proved by the experiments of Dr. H. C. Wood, of 
Philadelphia, that the extract of American hemp has the 
same kind of influence on the brain and nervous system as 
that from India. (Care should be taken to separate dis- 
tinetly Cannabis indiea of American growth, which is what 
Wood used, from Apocynum cannabinion, sometimes called 
American or Americo-Indian hemp, which is an intense irri- 
tant poison.) The effects of Indian hemp vary considerably 
with different persons. Usually they are agreeably exciting, 
the plant being known in India as the * increaser of pleas- 
ure," the “cementer of friendship," and the © laughter- 
mover.” Some persons become violent under its use. The 
word assassin is derived from the Arabie hashshdshin, one 
who drinks or smokes hashish, With many there is an ex- 
agyeration of ordinary impressions, so that slight sounds 
are taken for thunder, one's head seems as large as a house, 
ete, Others have their sensibility diminished or suspended 
by it. Lt does not, like opium, affect the secretions, and sel- 
dom produces nausea, There are no cases on record in 
which a cannabis-indica “ habit" has developed in a Euro- 
wan. What is quite as important is the fact that no death 
Ius ever been recorded. from overdoses of the drug, and 
enormous amounts of an active preparation injected directly 
into the cireulation fail to cause death. 

The ancients possessed. some knowledge of the narcotie 
powers of hemp. The Seythians made а vapor-bath of its 
fumes by throwing the seeds ou red-hot stones. Dr. Royle 
suggests that it may have been the nepenthes (фёриакои vnrev- 
без) which, according to Homer, Helen received. from an 
fevptian woman and gave to Telemachus in the house of 
Menelaus, 

Extract of hemp (FErtractum cannabis indice) is now 
used as а medicine for neuralgia and some other nervous 
affections, The variability of its effects, however, has 
hitherto interfered with its extensive employment. See 
Hare, Practical Therapeutics (ЗА ed. Philadelphia, 1892). 

Revised by n А. HARE. 


Can'ng: an ancient Roman town in Apulia; on the 
river Autidus (Ofanto); near its entrance into the Adriatic 
Sea. Here, on Aug. 2, 216 B.C, Hannibal gained a decisive 
victory over the Roman army commanded by C, Terentius 
Varro, According to Livy, the Romans on this day lost 
about 45,000 infantry and 3,000 cavalry. The site of Canna 
is occupied by a village called Canne, about 10 miles W.S. W. 
of Barletta. 


Cannel Coal [generally explained as * candle-coal;" with 
Lancashire pronuuc. of candle as ean]: a variety of bitu- 
minous coal which is very dense and compact, and breaks 
with an uneven or largely eonchoidal fracture, It some- 
times exhibits a brilliant waxy luster, and is generally of a 
brown or black color, It burns with a bright flame, and 
during the process of combustion splits and crackles without 
melting, This coal. which is found in England and the 
n У., is used for fuel and is valuable for making gas. See 
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Can'nelton : the capital and principal town of Perry co., 
Ind. (for location of county, see map of Indiana, ref. 11-D); 
situated on а branch of L. E. and St. L. R. К. and оп the 
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Ohio river: about 68 miles above Evansville. Cannelton has 
6 churches, 2 schools; water-works, a large cotton-factory 
built of sandstone (in which over 400 operatives are em- 
ployed), 2 saw-mills, planing-mill. flour-imill. brick-vard, 
cooper-shop, and manufactories of. draining-tiles, pottery, 
ieks, and chairs, Bituminous coal abounds in the adjacent 
ills, and is supplied in large quantities to steamboats. An 
excellent quality of sandstone is quarried in large quanti- 
ties. The walls of the Louisville Canal around the falls of 
the Ohio river are built of it. Pop. (1880) 1.894: (1890) 
1,901. EDITOR or " ENQUIRER.” 

Cannes, kin: а scaport-town of France; department of 
Alpes-Maritimes; on the Mediterranean Sea; 25 miles S. E. 
of Draguignan (see map of France, ref. 9-1). It has an old 
Gothic castle and a good quay. 1t is also the center of a 
large industry in raising fragrant and ornamental flowers. 
The mildness and salubrity of the climate render this a 
favorite winter resort for English families. Napoleon landed 
at Fréjus, near Cannes, after his escape from. Elba on Mar. 
1. 1815, and Lord Brougham died here in 1868, Pop. (1891) 
19,983; (1896) 22,959. 

Cannibalism [from the Span. cenibales, deriv. of a variant 
of Caribes, a tribe in the West Indies]: the practice of eating 
human flesh. This has prevailed and still prevails among 
many savage peoples. It was in force among the ог 
inhabitants of America, Modern sailors have found the 
custom in New Zealand, in Polynesia, in. Malaysia, in the 
interior of Africa, and even in India. Having its origin in 
hunger, the habit has developed from the spirit of vengeance 
and the taste contracted for human flesh. Many tribes eat 
only the enemies who are taken prisoners. As prisoners of 
war were eaten, War was waged for the purpose of gratifying 
the appetite thus excited. In some cases superstition and 
even religion mingle with the custom, Tt is said that the 
inhabitants of New Zealand think that by eating an enemy's 
heart they assimilate his life and his courage, rob him of 
the protection of the gods, and gain double favor them- 
selves, Among the Capanagugas of South America, canni- 
balism is said to take the place of burial. The Rhinderwas 
of India, in order to propitiate the favor of the goddess Kali, 
kill and eat those of their relatives who are attacked. by an 
incurable malady, or whom old age has rendered infirm. 
The tribe of the Battus of Sumatra make cannibalism a 
part of the judicial system. Instead of condemning a man 
for certain crimes to be hanged, they sentence him to be 
aten. In this case the condemned criminal is led out 
alive and those who have the right cut off in. order the 
parts that they themselves prefer from the living victim. 
The custom is closely related to that of human sacrifices, and 
doubtless the latter in many instances gave rise to the for- 
тег. Cannibalism as a custom among savage races must be 
distinguished from occasional acts of the kind committed 
under peculiar circumstances and even under the pressure 
of apparent necessity. | With the advance of civilization, 
and owing especially to the efforts of missionaries, this hor- 
rible eustom 1s dving out in most of the places where it is 
still found. С. Н. THURBER. 

Can’ning : See PRESERVATION OF Foon. 

Canning, CHARLES Joux, Earl: statesman: son of George 
Canning, noticed below ; b. Dec. 14,1812: educated at Eton 
and at Christ Church College, Oxford. Не became viscount 
on the death of his mother in 1837, and began his public life 
as а Conservative. In 1852 he became Post master-General 
in the ministry of Lord Aberdeen, He was appointed Gov- 
ernor-General of India in 1855. During his administration 
the great Sepoy mutiny (1857-58) occurred, which brought 
him obloquy for his clemency, but he is now seen to have 
shown courage and high judgment. In 1859 he was made 
D. in London, June 17, 1862. 

Canning, GEORGE: statesman and orator; b. in London, 
Apr. 11,1740. His father died in poverty when the boy was 
a year old, and his mother had hard work to live until an 
uncle took George's fortunes in care. He was educated 
at Christ. Church. College, Oxford, where he distinguished 
himself as a classical scholar. In 1793. he entered Parlia- 
ment as a supporter of. Pitt, who was then. Prime Minister, 
and he became an Under Secretary of State in 1796. About 
1797 Canning, Ellis; and others began to publish the witty 
and famous political satires called The Anti-dacobin, He 
married a daughter of Gen, John Scott. After the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Pitt, in 1МО1, Canning joined the opposition 
against the ministry of Addington, and in Pitt's last min- 
istry. 1504-06, was treasurer of the navy. In Apr., 1807, he 
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became Minister of Foreign Affairs in the Tory cabinet 
furmed by the Duke of Portland. He fought a duel in 1809 
with Lord Castlereagh, Secretary of War in the same cabi- 
net, because he opposed the Walcheren expedition. With the 
fall of the Portland government, 1809, he long ceased to be a 
cabinet minister. He advocated Roman Catholic emancipa- 
tion in 1812, was returned to Parliament for Liverpool in 
that vear, and became president of the Board of Control in 
1*16. In the latter part of his life Canning and Lord 
Broughaim were considered the most eloquent and powerful 
orators in the House of Commons. On the death of Lord 
Castlereagh, in 1822, Canning succeeded him as Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs in the cabinet of Lord Liverpool. Не in- 
fused a more liberal spirit into the cabinet, and rendered 
an important service to his country bv pursuing a foreign 
реу that was not subservient to the interests and designs 
of the Holy Alliance. In Apr., 1827, he became First Lord 
ef the Treasury as the successor of Lord Liverpool, who 
was disabled by paralysis. He formed a cabinet partly of 
Tories and partly of Whigs. D. in Chiswick, Aug. 8, 1827. 
seo ALG. Stapleton, George Canning and his Times (1859); 
Rieder, G. Canning, seine Leben, etc. (1827); Lord Dalling, 
Historical Characters (1867). 


Canning, Sir SAMUEL, С, E.: celebrated for his services in 
the laying of submarine cables; b. in Wiltshire, England, 
1523: aud has been engaged in laying the most important 
lines of cables, including the Atlantic cables of 1865, 1866, 
and 1569. and cables in the Mediterranean, North Sea, ete. 
He was knighted in 1866. 

Canning. STRATFORD: See STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE. 


Cannizzaro, kián-nid-zaa'ro, S.: chemist; b. in Palermo 
in 1826. He was at first an artillery officer, and took part 
in the revolution in Sicily. In 1855 he became Professor of 
Chemistry in Genoa, in 1861 in Palermo, and in 1882 in the 
University of Rome. His influence had much to do in bring- 
inz the chemists of the world to recognize the value of Avo- 
giros law and of the law of specific heats as furnishing 
means for determining molecular weights. 


Cannon: See ARTILLERY. 


Cannon-ball Tree (Couroupita guianensis): a large tree 
af the family Myríacee ; native of Guiana. It bears ra- 
cemes of white and rose-colored flowers, and a fruit which 
has a hard woody shell and is nearly round. This fruit is 
about tlie size of a 36-Ib. eannon-ball. 


Cannon Falls: village; Goodhue co., Minn, (for location 
of county, хее map of Minnesota, ref. 10-F); on Ch., Mil. 
and st. Р. R. R.. and on Cannon river; 25 miles W. of Red- 
wing: has flouring and feed mills, foundry, machine-shop, 
ete. Pop. (1880) 942; (1890) 1,078 ; (1895) 1,329. 


Cannstatt, kaan’stdat: a town of Würtemberg; in the 
teautiful valley of the Neckar: 24 miles by rail N. E. of 
Stuttgart (see map of German Empire, ref. 7-D). It is con- 
noted by railways with Curraha Heilbronn, and other 
aties. It has manufactures of cotton and woolen fabrics 
and an active trade, for which the navigable Neckar affords 
facilities. Here are many mineral springs, which are much 
freguented in the summer. In 1796 a battle was fought 
urar the town between the Archduke Charles and Gen. Mo- 
rea. Pop. (1895) 22,590. 

Cano, kaa’né, ALONZO: a painter, sculptor, and architect ; 
b.in Granada, Spain, Mar. 19, 1601. He studied painting 
under Pacheco and Juan de Castillo. and became the founder 
of theschool of Granada; was put to the torture оп а ground- 
le-s accusation of destroying his wife. In 1638 he was ap- 
pointed court-painter by Philip IV. Among his chief works 
tsa Cunceplion of the Virgin. His paintings may be seen 
in Granada, Seville, and Madrid. D. Oct. 8, 1667. 

Cano, JUAN SEBASTIAN, del: Spanish navigator; b. at 
Guetaria, Guipuzcoa, about 1460. In 1521 he was com- 
mander of the Concepeion, one of the vessels with which 
Mazellan passed the straits bearing his name and navigated 
tie Pacific. After Magellan's death (Apr. 27, 1521), Cara- 
belie Was put in command, but soon deposed. Del Cano 
was then о to command the fleet. and һе reached the 
Moluccas safely. Loading his two remaining vessels with 
sprees, he crossed the Indian Ocean, where one more ship 
wus lot; finally, with the Victoria he doubled the Cape 
uf Good Поре, and reached Spain Sept. 6, 1522, being thus 
the first cireumnnavigator of the globe. He was generously 
rewarded, and granted a coat-of-arms on which was a globe 
with the inscription Primus ctreumdedisti me. Made sec- 
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ond in command of Loaisa's expedition, sent to follow the 
same route, he died on the Pacific, Aug. 4, 1526. 
HERBERT H. SMITH. 
Canobus: See Canopus, 


Canoe [the various forms canoa, canow, cannow, canon, 
canoe are all ultimately derived from the native Amer. word, 
of which the Haytian form was canoa]: a rude boat made 
of the trunk of a single tree hollowed out. Canoes are gen- 
erally open boats, propelled and steered by paddles. ‘The 
length and other dimensions vary greatly. Eskimo canoes 
are made of whalebone frames covered with sealskins, which 
are drawn across as a deck, with only a hole large encugh 
for one man to sit іп. The Fiji canoe is sometimes 100 feet 
long and decked, as are others in the South Pacifice islands. 
Stanley saw canoes carry 100 men on the Congo river. The 
name Is also apphed to boats made of birch bark, and to 
other rude craft, and of late to a pleasure-boat designed for 
long excursions by a single person, ‘The modern cruising 
canoe of the clubs is fitted with metallic eenter-board, rud- 
der, and sails. The American Canoetst is the periodical of 
the American Canoe Association. 


Canon, or Cannon (in billiards): See BILLIARDS. 


Canon [from Gr. кауфу, rule]: a term of various significa- 
tions in theology, science. and art; means, in general, а law, 
rule, or standard. In ecclesiastical language it is applied to 
a law or rule of doctrine or discipline, or the decree of a gen- 
eral council; also to the genuine books of the Holy Scrip- 
ture, called the Sacred Canon. The Roman Catholie 
Church recognizes as parts of the canon of Scripture the 
apocryphal books, which Protestants reject. In the canon 
of the New Testament the agreement of the Christian 
churches may be said to be unanimous. See BIBLE. 


Canon [O. Eng. canonre, from Lat. cano'nicus = Gr. ka- 
voviós, according to the canon (xavóy)] : the name of a dig- 
nitary of the Roman Catholic and Anglican Churches. In 
each cathedral and collegiate church there are canons, who 
perform some parts of the services and receive a portion of 
the revenue of the church. In a collective capacity the ean- 
ons are called a chapter, and once formed the council of the 
bishop. The chapter of an English cathedral still elects the 
diocesan bishop under letters from the crown nominating 
the man and threatening the penalties of pre munire if he is 
not chosen. It is a relic of the old authority and independ- 
ence of the canons. Canons (in England) must reside at 
the cathedral for three months in each year. Canons were 
originally monks or priests who lived in а community or mon- 
asterv. They are historically known as Canons Regular, 
and followed the rule of St. Augustine, St. Benedict, St. 
Anthony, ete. They were once the most numerous of the 
religious orders, and are still found in parts of Europe. 


Canon [from Gr. xavóv, rule]: in music, a species of com- 

osition whereby a melody announced by one part or voice 
is continuously answered in imitation by anot ler or others 
throughout the piece. We have strict and free canons, ae- 
cording to the relative closeness and intervallic accuracy of 
the imitation referred to. There are many forms of canon 
of intricate nature. To comprehend these (und also the 
difference between canon and fugue), recourse must be had 
by the student to special treatises on the subject. See Al- 
brechtsberger, Counterpoint and Fugue. For more modern 
and practical works, see E. F. Richters Fugue; also J. Е. 
Bridge, E. Prout, S. Jadassohn, ete. Duprey Buck. 

Cañon, Кап'уйп (Sp. pron. kian’yon’), or Canyon [Span. 
tube, pipe. cannon, liter., great tube : Ital. canone. The 
French form of this word is canon, from which Eng. can- 
поп |: a narrow defile along a river-course. The typical 
cañon is a geologically young, water-cut valley, deep and 
steep-walled for a considerable distance along the course of 
the stream. A canon is formed when an elevated plateau, 
uplifted in relatively recent. geological times, is crossed by a 
large river; the river cuts down a narrow valley deep below 
the surface of the plateau. The steepness of the valley walls 
is favored if the rocks are hard and the climate dry, as the 
walls then waste with comparative slowness, while the stream 
rapidly deepens its trench-like valley, as in the cations of the 
Colorado and of the Yellowstone (g. г). Of the three fac- 
tors, geological youth, resistant rocks, and climatic dryness, 
the first is the most important ; for even with hard rocks in 
a dry climate a valley will in time lose its canon form and 
become wide opened, while in a moist climate steep-walled 
canons may be cut under favorable conditions; but in such 
cases their narrowness is geologically short-lived, and hence 
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they are comparatively rare. Cafion is also applied to a 
local narrowing of a valley, where a river cuts through 
а mountain-range or ridge, as the сайоп of Weber river 
through the Wahsatch Mountains above Ogden, Utah; and 
in Western phrase the river is here said “to cañon.” Gorge 
is often used for shorter defiles of this kind. See COLORADO 
River, YELLOWSTONE Park, RIVER, and GORGE. 
W. M. Davis. 


Cafion City: capital of Fremont. co., Col. (for location of 
county, see map of Colorado, ref. 4-D); a beautiful little 
city situated on the main line of two railroads and at the 
mouth of the Grand Сайоп of the Arkansas, 5,280 feet above 
the sea-level. It is a celebrated resort for invalids, having 
hot and cold mineral springs, hot sulphur baths, a mild, 
healthful climate, and first-class hotel accommodations. 
Within one day's drive of Canon City are many points the 
scenery of which is among the grandest in the Rocky 
Mountains. The river furnishes abundant water-power, 
and in the near vicinity are coal, iron, limestone, and oil- 
wells. The city is 162 miles from Denver, and is one of the 
oldest and most picturesque towns in the State, Pop. (1880) 
1,501 ; (1890) 2,825. EDITOR or * RECORD,” 


Canoness [canon + suffix -ess, but ef. Fr. chanoinesse and 
Mediev. Lat. canonissa]: one of the members of certain 
religious orders of the Roman Catholic Church, who often 
took no monastie vows, though they lived in common and 
usually observed the rule of St. Augustine. Many noble- 
men sought well-endowed canonical livings for their daugh- 
ters, who were at liberty to marry when they chose. The 
custom prevailed in Germany even after the Reformation, 
and there were many houses (Stifter) of Protestant canon- 
esses, especially in Westphalia and Mecklenburg. See Nun 
and SISTERHOODS, 


Canonical Hours in the Roman Catholic Church are 
certain fixed times in the day for devotions. In the Church 
of England Bishop Cosin published a book of Jours for 
those who liked to use them. These hours are called noc- 
turnes, matins, lauds, tierce, nones, vespers, and complines. 
The breviary has seven eanonical hours, because the Psalter 
says, “Seven times in the day will I praise Thee.” In Eng- 
land the hours between 8 A. м. and 12 м. are canonical, and 
until recently no marriage could take place in churches of 
the Establishment except in canonical time. Recent enact- 
ments extend the canonical hours to З Р, м. 


Canonical Virgins: young women who, in the early 
ages of the Church, remaining in their homes took upon 
themselves vows of perpetual virginity. They were enrolled 
in a list or canon, whence their name. 


Canon'ieus: an American Indian ; chief of the Narragan- 
setts, who, though at first. hostile to the Pilgrims who landed 
at Plymouth in 1620, subsequently became friendly to the 
whites, and especially to the inhabitants of the colony of 
Roger Williams. D. June 4, 1647. 


Canonization: the act of declaring a person a saint; a 
ceremony in the Roman Catholic and Greek Churches by 
which deceased beatified persons are enrolled in the cata- 
logue or canon of saints. In the Roman Catholic Church 
it takes place through a solemn and publie declaration of 
the pope that the person in question 1s to be looked on as 
enjoying the vision of God, and to be venerated (not wor- 
shiped) and invoked throughout the whole Church. Regu- 
larly, canonization can not take place until fifty vears after 
the decease of the servant of God, and is now always pre- 
ceded by the act of beatification. (See BEATIFICATION.) 
The process of canonization is usually a long and minute 
one, It includes (1) a preliminary examination on the part 
of the local church authorities concerning the fact and an- 
tiquity of the local veneration, the reputation for sanctity 
and miracles, and the reality and frequency of the latter, 
both before and after the death of the person in question. 
(2) A protracted study of the same points by the Roman 
Congregation of Rites according to a procedure especially 
designed to prevent deception and error, Besides the pre- 
ceding points, the orthodoxy of the writings of the beatus 
and the legality of any previous veneration are specially 
considered, It is at this stage that the promoter of the 
faith, usually called the devil's advocate, is obliged to urge 
all possible objections and the strictest: compliance with 
the complicated procedure. (3) The solemn ceremony in St. 
Peter's, which includes a procession with banners decorated 
with the portrait of the new saint, and a special ritual. On 
this occasion the pope orders that the beatus be enrolled in 
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the catalogue of the saints, and a day assigned in the calen- 
dar for the yearly celebration of his feast in the whole 
Church, in honor of the Holy Trinity, for the greater glory 
of the Catholic faith and the advancement of the Christian 
religion, by the power of Jesus Christ, by that of SS. Peter 
and Paul, and by his own. He also issues a bull, in which 
he informs the Church of the life, miracles, and canoniza- 
tion process of the saint. Frequently letters are issued to 
the nation of the saint, to the local episcopate, or to the 
publie authorities. The first solemn papal canonization of 
which history speaks is that of St. Ulrich, Bishop of Augs- 
burg, by John XV., in the Lateran Council of 993, In 1170 
Alexander III. reserved to the holy see this right, formerly 
exercised by bishops or svnods. In 1634 the reservation 
was renewed and strictly insisted on by Urban VIII., since 
which time it has remained the sole prerogative of the see 
of Rome. The great authority on canonization is Lamber- 
tini (Benedict XIV.), De beatificatione et canonizatione 
sanclorum (best ed. Venice, 1766, 7 vols); partial trans. 
under caption Heroic Virtue (London, 1847, 3 vols.) 
JOHN J. KEANE, 


Canon Law: а system of rules for the discipline of the 
Church. It broadly divides into that of the Eastern and 
that of the Western Church. The former was finally com- 
piled about 880 a. р. by Photius, Patriarch of Constantino- 
ple, and its pam doeuments are given in Beveridge's 
Synodtkon or Pandecte (2 vols., Oxford, 1672-82). The name 
in the West is especially applied to the rules of the earlv 
and medieval Church, which are also in force to some ex- 
tent in the churches of Roman obedience and of England, 
Scotland, and Germany. This system of laws is based 
largely upon decisions of ancient councils, and also shows 
marks of the influence of the Bible and of the Roman juris- 
prudence, It received frequent additions and other modi- 
fications from the decretals, bulls, and extravagants of the 
popes. The collected materials are known as the Corpus 
Juris Canonici, of which a standard edition was published 
by Gregory XIII. (see Freidberg and Richter editions, 2 
vols., Leipzig. 1879). In England the kings and parliaments 
were always jealous of the introduction of foreign eanons, 
but permitted to some extent their application in eases 
where they did not interfere with the statutes of the land. 
In this way the common law came to receive the influence 
of the papal decretals, which are sometimes cited as of au- 
thority in matters of marriage, divorce, inheritance. ete., 
since these affairs were under the control of the ecclesiasti- 
cal courts. In Scottish jurisprudence the influence of canon 
law is very great, it having been originally received as of 
equal force with the statutes of the realm. In England the 
ancient canon law is in force in ecclesiastical causes so far 
as it does not conflict with the statutes of Parliament or 
later canons. Much of the code of 1603 has become obso- 
lete, as incompatible with acts of Parliament, especially that 
one which transferred matrimonial and testamentary causes 
from ecclesiastical to secular courts. 

In 1847, in New York, W. H. Odenheimer. afterward 
Bishop of New Jersey, published An Essay on Canon Law 
.. . to which is ы An Index of the Canonical Code 
of the Primitive astern and Western Church; and also A 
Digest of the Canon Law of the Church in the United 
States. In 1870 Dr. Francis Vinton published A Manual 
Commentary on the General Canon Law and the Constitu- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States, Later English works on this subject are Principles 
of English Canon Law, by John Brownbill (part i., General 
Introduction, London, 1883); A History of Canon Law in 
Connection with other Branches of Jurisprudence, ete., by 
the Rev. J. Dodd (1884); Znstitutes of Canon Law, by the 
Rev. Robert Owen (1884); and The Elements of Canon 
Law, by Oswald J. Reichel (1889). A great deal of infor- 
mation on the workings of canon law in England will be 
found in Hook's Chureh Dictionary and the two folio vol- 
umes of the Ecclesiastical Courts Commission Report (Lon- 
don, 1883), and incidentally in. Bishop Stubbs's exhaustive 
volumes on The Constitutional History of England (1874— 
78) See Law. W. S. PERRY. 


Can'onsburg : borough: Washington co., Pa. (for location 
of county, see map of Pennsylvania, ref. 5-A): оп C. V. 
branch of P. C. C. and St. L. R. R.; 22 miles S. W. of Pitts- 
burg; has important iron and steel works, coal-works, car- 
riaze-faetorv, апа planing-mills. Here was founded in 1802 
Jetferson College (now united with another to form Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College), which was the first college 
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founded УУ. of the Alleghany Mountains, The borough is 
the seat of Jefferson Academy, and has a number of fine 
chureh buildings. Pop. (1880) 699; (1890) 2,113; (1893) 
with suburbs, 2,800. EDITORS or “ NOTES.” 

Caiion-wrens: wrens of the genus Catherpes, inhabiting 
the Southern U.S. from Texas to the southern and coast 
rezion of California. They live among cliffs, in the walls 
of cafions, and among rock formations; hence the nune. 

Canopie Vases: See EGYPT, ANCIENT. 

Cano'pus: See EGYPT, ANCIENT. 


Canopus, or Cano'bus (Gr. Kdywros): a very brilliant 
star of the first magnitude in Argo; a constellation of the 
southern hemisphere. It is never visible in the Northern or 
Middle U. S., being only 874° from the South Pole. 


Canopy [earlier canape, from Fr. canape and Ital. cano- 
p < Lat. conope ит < Gr. xeveweiov, bed with mosquito 
curtains, deriv. of куолу, mosquito]: an ornamental cover- 
ing over a throne or bed; also a covering which is carried 
over the heads of kings on journeys, and over the holy sac- 
ranents in Roman Catholic processions. The latter is 
called BaLDAcHIN (g. v). In architecture and sculpture, 
eanopy іх a magnificent decoration which covers an altar, 
throne, pulpit. or tribunal. In Gothic architecture, the 
term is applied to the rich coverings over niches and 
tombs, | 

Canosa. kiia-no'siia (anc. Canusium): a town of Italy; in 
the province of Bari; on the declivity of a steep hill 14 
miles №. W. of Barletta (see map of Italy, ref. 6-G). It has 
ananeient cathedral. Here are interesting ruins of the an- 
cent Canusium, un important city of Apulia, In the sub- 
terranean tombs of this place were found painted vases and 
magnificent funereal furniture, with precious stones and 
jewels. Pop. 18.656. 

Canos'sa: small town of Italv; 24 miles S. W. of Mo- 
dena (хее map of Italy, ref. 3-1); contains the ruins of 
the famous castle belonging to Matilda of Tuscany, before 
whose gates the German emperor, Henry IV.. stood three 
davs bareheaded and barefooted before Pope Gregory VII. 
would admit him to his presence, 


Canova, kia-no viia, ANTONIO: sculptor; b. іп Possagno, 
in Venetia, Nov. 1, 1757. He studied art in Venice and 
Rome, and aspired to restore the pure and classic style of 
the antique. Among his early works were a statue of 
Apollo and a group of Dedalus and Icarus. He settled 
in Rome in 1782, and acquired celebrity by his Theseus and 
the Minotaur. He did not adhere strictly to the severe 
sinplicity of the antique, but modified it by a peculiar grace, 
which is apparent in his Cupid and Psyche and his Venus 
aud Adonis. Having been invited by Napoleon, he went to 
Paris in 1802, and executed an admirable statue of that em- 
peror.. Among his other works are a Venus Victorious, a 
monument to Clement XII., erected іп St. Peter's church, а 
talue of Washington, and a Perseus with the Head of 
Meduxa. In 1816 he received the title of Marquis of Ischia. 
He was the founder of a new school of sculpture, and was 
reputed the greatest sculptor of his age. Р. at Venice, Oct. 
13, 1822. See D'Este's Biography (Florence, 1864), and 
Henry Moses's outline engravings of his principal works 
tLondon, 1824). 


Cánovas del Castillo, kiia’-no-vias-ddl-kdas-tel'yo, AxN- 
ToNIO : Spanish statesman and writer; b. June 5, 1828 ; leader 
of the Conservative party in Spain. Не entered the politi- 
cal field in 1852 as representative of Malaga to the Cortes. 
He belonged at this time to the Liberal party, and he nom- 
Inally continued to belong to it until 1868, when internal 
divistons had completely broken it up. At this time he had 
made himself the atte of the group called Liberal Con- 
wervative. Не was resolutely monarchist, and refused to 
accept the republic. He was one of the leaders of the 
movement which placed Alfonso XII. on the throne (Dec. 
31.1574). He was almost constantly (save for short inter- 
vals) Prime Minister during the life of this monarch: but 
upon his death (1885) was obliged to yield to Senor Sagasta. 
leader of the Liberal party. Cánovas del Castillo was in 
jower, however, from 1890 to 1892, and (again replacing his 
great rival Sagasta) from 1895 till his own death. He was 
assassinated by an anarchist Aug. 8, 1897. Пе was а pro- 
liic writer оп political and economical, and even on liter- 
ary subjects, Worthy of mention are: El Solitario у su 
tempo (2 vols., 1883); Problemas contemporáneos (2 vols., 
15545); Arles y Letras (1887); Estudios del reinado de 


Felipe IV. (2 vols.. 1888); Obras poeticas (1887), all pub- 
lished in the Coleccion de Escritores Castellanos (Madrid). 
А. К. MARSH. 

Canrobert, Катто Ваг, FRANÇOIS CERTAIN : general; 
b. in St.-Céré, Lot, France, June 27, 1809. Having served 
many campaigns in Algeria, he became a general of brigade 
in 1850, and a general of division in 18538. He command- 
ed a division in the Crimea in 1854, and was wounded at 
Alma. In Sept. 1854, he succeeded. Marshal St.-Arnaud 
as commander-in-ehief of the French army, апа he began 
the siege of Sebastopol. He resigned the command to 
Gen. Pelissier in May, 1855, and was made a marshal of 
France in 1856. ln June, 1859. he commanded a corps at 
Solferino. On the outbreak of hostilities in 1870, the Sixth 
Corps. under Canrobert. at Chalons, was, immediately after 
the disasters of Forbach and Reichshofen, summoned to 
Metz to re-enforce Bazaine. As its commander, Canrobert 
took a prominent part in all the battles and events preced- 
ing and attending the investiture and capitulation of Metz 
(see BAZALNE), where he was made prisoner. At the trial of 
Bazaine the bearing and evidence of this veteran soldier ex- 
cited popular admiration. He was a Bonapartist in politics, 
until the Prince Imperial was killed. In 1876 he became 
a senator of France. D. Jan. 28, 1395. 

Can'so, Cape: See САРЕ CANSO. 

Canso, Gut of: a strait which separates Nova Scotia 
from the island of Cape Breton, and connects the Atlantic 
with the Gulf of St. Lawrence. It is 17 miles long, and has 
an average width of 23 miles. 

Canta’bri: a rude гасе of ancient mountaineers who 
lived in Cantabria, the northern part of Spain, near the 
Bay of Biscay. Their chief towns were Ji rompe Con- 
cana, and Vellica. They made а brave resistance to the 
Romans in the Cantabrian war (20-19 B. c.). They are said 
to have been of Iberian origin. 


Cantabrian Mountains: a general name of several 
ranges in the northern part of Spain. They are connected 
with the Pyrenees, from which they extend westward to 
Cape Finisterre. The highest summits are estimated at 
10,000 feet high. Several portions of these mountains re- 
ceive the local names of Salvada, Ordunte, Pena, Anafia, 
Mellara, ete. 


. Cantacuze’nus, Anglicized as Cantacuzene (in Gr. Karra- 
xov(nvés), JOHN: a Byzantine emperor and historian; was 
Prime Minister under Andronicus III. (who died in 1841), 
and he proclaimed himself emperor in 1342, fighting for his 
supremacy five years in a civil war with Anna, the wife of 
Andronicus I. He retired to a monastery in 1355 before 
Turkish inroads, and died in Gallipoli in 1383. He wrote 
a work on Byzantine history from 1320-57, His son, Mat- 
thias, was a colleague in the empire in 1353: abdicated 
with his father, and died in the same year with him. 
Cantagal’lo: a town of the state of Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil; 80 miles N. E. of the city of Rio Janeiro (see map 
of South America, ref. 7-6); on а small tributary of the 
Parahvba. Its gold mines were formerly of great impor- 
tance, but seem to have become exhausted. Its inhabitants 
are now principally engaged in agriculture. Pop. 4,000. 
Cantal, Капа: a central department of France; 
formed of the south part of the old province of Auvergne. 
It is bounded N. by Puy-de-Dôme, E. by Haute-Loire, S. E. 
by Lozère, S. by Aveyron, and W. by Lot and Corrèze. 
Area, 2.217 sq. miles, It is drained by the sources of the 
Dordogne. The surface is mountainous, and mostly occu- 
pied by the débris of extinct volcanoes, The soil is mostly 
sterile. Among the staple products аге cattle, butter, 
cheese, and chestnuts, Capital, Aurillac. It is divided into 
four arrondissements. Pop. (1881) 236,190; (1896) 234,382. 
Cantaloupe : See MUSKMELON. 
Cantarini, Simone: painter. See CANTAVIUS. 


Cantata, kăn-t ta [Ital. deriv. of cantare, sing]: a vocal 
composition which consists of choruses, arias, and recita- 
tives with instrumental accompaniment. While many can- 
tatas are comparatively short works, some of them, more espe- 
cially the modern ones, are of the caliber of the opera on the 
one hand, or the oratorio upon the other, The large secu- 
lar dramatic cantata may as to style be defined as opera 
without scenery, costume, or stage-action, appealing solely 
to the imagination of the listener through a comprehension 
of the text, and a forceful and appreciative setting of the 
same by the composer. Depry Buck. 
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Cantavius, Simone, also called Simone da Pesarese: 
painter; b. at Oropezza, near Pesaro, in 1612; d. in Verona, 
1648; was a pupil of Guido and a fellow-student with Do- 
menichino. Pictures by him are found in Milan (a 77ana- 
Tara omon) Bologna (a portrait of Guido), Pesaro, and other 
places. 

Canteen’ [Fr. cantine, cellar, small shop, and in vulg. use 
a small vessel, from Ital. cantina]: a military term used in 
several senses: 1, a small tin or wooden vessel which each 
soldier carries and uses for holding water; 2, a small wood- 
en or leathern chest or coffer containing the table equipage 
and utensils of an officer when he is in active service; 3, а 
public-house licensed in British garrisons and barracks for 
. the sale of malt liquor, ardent spirits, and groceries, in order 
that the soldiers may obtain such articles without going be- 
yond the precincts of the barracks. 


Can’temir, Demetrius: historian; b. in 1673; a son of 
the Moldavian waywode ; was early sent as a hostage to Con- 
stantinople, where he received an excellent education. He 
understood several Oriental and several European languages, 
and held positions of trust in the Turkish administration. 
In 1710 he was made waywode of Moldavia, but the conspir- 
acy into which he had entered with Peter the Great miscar- 
ried, and in 1711 he fled to Russia, where he died in 1723. 
While there he wrote in Latin his Z/istory of the Ottoman 
Empire (English translation by Tindal, 1734). 

Can'terbury (anc. Durovernum): a city of Kent, Eng- 
land ; on the river Stour; 56 miles E. S. E. of London, with 
which it is connected by railway (sce map of England, ref. 
12-L) It is the metropolitan see of England, being the 
seat of the Archbishop of Canterbury, who is Primate of all 
England and has precedence immediately after the royal 
dukes in court ceremonies. The archiepiscopal see or — 
ince of Canterbury comprises the dioceses of Canterbury, 
London, Winchester, Bangor, Bath and Wells, Bristol, Chich- 
ester, Ely, Exeter, Gloucester and Bristol, Hereford, Lich- 
field, Lincoln, Llandaff, Norwich, Oxford, Peterborough, 
Rochester, St. Albans, St. Asaph, St. David's, Salisbury, 
Southwell, Truro, and Worcester. Canterbury stands in & 
vale or level space between hills of moderate height. It con- 
tains fourteen old churches, mostly built of flint; also remains 
of St. Augustine’s Benedictine abbey, and the ruins of a Nor- 
man castle, Among its institutions are several hospitals, & 
museum, and а theater. Canterbury returns one member 
to Parliament. It has manufactures of linen damask, and 
is noted for its brawn. St. Augustine became the first Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in 597 A. р. About this time the town 
was the capital of the kingdom of Kent, and was called Caer 
Cant (i. e. city of Kent). Archbishop Cuthbert built here, 
about 740 4. D., a church which received numerous additions 
in succeeding ages. The choir having been destroyed by 
fire in 1174, it was soon rebuilt by William of Sens. This 
restored choir is probably one of the oldest parts of the ca- 
thedral, which presents a magnificent union of almost every 
style of Christian architecture. The central tower is 234 
feet high, and the total exterior length of the cathedral is 
945 fect. Immense numbers of pilgrims came here to wor- 
ship at the shrine of Thomas à Becket, who was killed in 
the north transept in 1170. Pop. (1891) 23,026. See Stan- 
ley’s Memorials of Canterbury Cathedral (18th ed. 1883) 
and К. Jenkins's Diocesan History of Canterbury (London, 
1880). 

Canterbury: a provincial district of 14,040 sq. miles ; on 
the east coast of the north island of the New Zealand group. 
Capital, Christchurch; Lyttelton is its chief port. The 

jroduets are potatoes, oil, whalebone, gold-dust, and hides. 

op. (1891) 128,471. 

Canterbury Bell: See CAMPANULA. 


Canthar'ides [plural of Слхтнаких (q. ".)]: the group of 
insects to which the genus Cantharis belongs. Also a medic- 
inal preparation of Spanish-flies. 


Can'tharis Draconis the Greek name]: a genus of beetles 
(Coleoptera) belonging to the family of Cantharide or blis- 
ter-beetles. The species, of which more than 200 are known, 
have elongate bodies, a rather large head bearing long slender 
antennz, and long wing-covers, true wings being present. 
Most important of all the species is the so-called Spanish-fly, 
Cantharis vesicatoria. This is common throughout the 
warmer parts of Europe, where the adults feed upon the ash, 
elder, honeysuckle, maple, poplar, larch, and other trees. It 
is golden or bluish green, less than an inch in length, and 
appears in June, when it does considerable damage to the 
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foliage. The female lays her eggs in the soil and the larva 
live as parasites on the bumble-bees. The adults are col- 
lected by beating the trees in the cooler hours of the day and 
catehing the insects as they fall on 
cloths. They are usually killed b 
the fumes of sulphur or vinegar, and, 
when dried by heat, are ready for 
the market. They owe their use in 
therapeutics to a peculiar substance, 
eantharidin (CyoH,20,), which when 
placed on the skin produces blisters 
and when taken internally causes se- 
vere and even dangerous inflamma- 
tion of the throat, stomach, kidneys, 
etc. On account of the presence of 
this poisonous principle the gatherin 
of these insects is often accompanied Cantharis, or Spanish-fly 
with disagreeable results. They are 

used in various ways, the most common being in a plaster 
composed of the powdered beetles mixed with lard, ete., as 
alcoholic tincture, ete. 

Other members of the family Cantharida possess the same 
vesicatory properties, though possibly in a less degree. In 
the U.S. there are many allied species. The most common 
species belong to the genus Epicauta. and the adults feed 
upon the leaves of the potato and the pollen of the golden-rod. 
An aberrant member of the family is the * oil-beetle," Meloe 
angusticollis, so named from the oily fluid which exudes 
from the abdomen when the insect is handled. Ј. S. К. 


Can'tiele [from Lat. cant?’ eulum, little song; dimin. of 
canticum]: called in the common English version of the 
Bible Solomon’s Song; in the Hebrew реу Tw (i.e. 
Song of the Songs, of which the Vulgate Canticum Cantico- 
rum is a translation); a lyric poem with a dramatic arrange- 
ment in the form of a dialogue (as is evident from the change 
of number and, in the Hebrew, of gender). The subject is 
chaste love. The rabbis first began to interpret it allegoric- 
ally of God and his people, and this interpretation was so es- 
tablished before the time of the Massoretes that they did 
not hesitate to recognize the book as canonical. The same 
method of interpretation passed into the Christian Church. 
onlv that the lugar Was there accepted as referring to 
Christ and the Chureh. The more rude forms of this meth- 
od of interpretation have been abandoned, but the effort is 
still made by types or symbols or other devices to give to the 
book another significance than that which it bears on its 
face. Not a svllable appears in the book to suggest any 
such hidden significance, and this interpretation rests on the 
assumption that, since the book is in the canon, it must be 
something more than it appears to be. The Canticle is still 
an unsolved riddle, but it is one of the finest products of 
Hebrew poetry, and unsurpassed in any poetry for genuine 
sympathy with nature and as a description of pure love, the 
strongest and holiest of human passions, a flame of Jehovah 
which can not be extinguished. This love in its purity and 
faithfulness is canonized by this book. Niebuhr replied to a 
young man, who regretted its place in the canon, that he 
would not eonsider the Bible complete as *the book of 
humanity " if it contained no representation of pure and 
faithful love. The book probably belongs to the time of 
Solomon, though there are no satisfactory data for deciding 
us to its date and author. The best modern commentaries 
on the Canticles are by Herder, who first. fully appreciated 
its poetic and dramatic character; Umbreit (1828); Magnus 
(1842); Hengstenberg (1842) ; Hitzig (1855): MINUS (1851); 
Ewald (1867) ; Delitzsch (1875); Zickler (1880) ; Oettli (1889); 
Griffis (1590). Comp. Driver's Introduction fo the Literature 
of the Old Testament (1891). pp. 409. sqq., and Cornill’s Ein- 
leitung tn das A. Test. (1892), pp. 238, sqq. 

Revised by PHILIP SCHAFF. 





Can'tilever: the part of a beam which projects out from 
a wall or beyond a support. A balcony in front of a window 
of a house is often supported by cantilever beams or brack- 
ets, and another example is that of the projecting beams 
which support a sidewalk placed outside of the trusses of a 
bridge. A beam supported at its middle point consists of 
two equal cantilever arms, When a beam is supported at 
one end and the other projects beyond the second support, 
the projecting part is a cantilever, and sometimes the whole 
beum is said to be а cantilever beam. А cantilever bridge 
is formed by two such cantilever beams or trusses extending 
out from opposite shores and united over the middle of the 
river by а short truss. See BRipGES for a full account of 
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this important class of structures, which, although devel- 
oped since 1882, is now applied to the longest spans. 
MANSFIELD MERRIMAN. 


Cantire, kán-tir, or Kintyre: a long narrow penin- 
sula of Scotland; forms the south end of the county of Ar- 
gvle. It is bounded on the E. by the Frith of Clyde or Kil- 
brannan Sound, and on the W. by the Atlantic Ocean. Its 
length is 40 miles, and its average width 64 miles. It con- 
tains a large portion of arable land. А lighthouse stands 
at the southwest extremity, which is called the Mull of Can- 
tire. 

Can'to Fer’mo [Ital.]. also Cantus Firmus [Lat.]: in 
music, the subject-song or theme. Every part that is the 
subject of counterpoint, whether plain or figured, is called 
canto fermo by the Italians. In church music this term 
means plain song or choral song in unison, and in notes all 
of equal length. 


Can’ton [Fr. canton, from Ital. cantone, corner, district, 
deriv. of canto « Celt.* cambitos, corner, crook]: a small 
pieve of territory; the name of each of the states or inde- 
vendent provinces which united form the federal republic of 
Switzerland, each retaining its autonomy in matters of in- 
ternal administration, 


Canton: in heraldry, a division of an escutcheon con- 
sisting of a square in the dexter chief. It is sometimes a 
Learing and sometimes is used to receive a special bearing. 


Canton" [a corruption of Awangtung, the Chinese name 
of the province; written by the Portuguese Aamfom; the 
native name of the city is Kwang-chow Foo]: a populous 
cv; one of the greatest commercial emporia of China; 
capital of the province of Kwangtung ; on the left (north) 
tank of the Canton or Pearl river; about 70 miles. from its 
entrance into the China Sea: lat. 23° 7 N., lon. 113° 14’ E. 
iv map of China, ref. 9-[). The mean annual temperature 
is 64 F. "The city is inclosed by a brick wall about 7 miles 
inextent, and is entered by twelve gates. It is also defended 
by four strong forts, erected on the hills which rise on its 
northern side, Several islands in the river below Canton are 
ai fortified. The city is divided into the old and new 
twn, the former of which is occupied by Tartars and the 
latter by the Chinese. 

The streets are crooked and narrow. The houses are built 
ef brick, stone, or wood, and are seldom more than two 
stories high. Many thousands of people called Tankia, hav- 
шш no homes on the land, live on boats and rafts, and gain 
a subsistence by fishing and rearing poultry. Canton con- 
tains several many-storied pagodas, a Mohammedan mosque, 
and about 120 Baddhist temples or monasteries, called joss- 
hoimwes by foreigners. The most remarkable of these is on 
the island of Honam, ee the city. This temple covers 
about 7 acres. Canton has extensive manufactures of silk, 
олоп. brass, iron, and wood. 

Since the war between France and Great. Britain on the 
ene side, and China on the other (1857-61), the foreign 
шегеһап!в settled in Canton occupy the so-called Sha-mien 
op “sand-flats,” an artificial island 2,850 feet long and 
WAI feet broad, surrounded with a substantial embank- 
ment of granite, and separated from the Chinese city by a 
canal 100 feet wide. The location is verv advantageous, 
cool, healthy, and convenient for trade, The opposite sub- 
urb of the Chinese city is the seat of the wholesale trade. 

The city has an advantageous position for foreign and 
internal trade, and access to the rich provinces of Kwang- 
ung and Kwang-si by its large navigable river. The chief 
articles of export are tea and silk goods, Sugar, porcelain, 
awl precious metals are also exported. All the legitimate 
тепти trade of China was confined to Canton before 1843, 
эрнеп the more northern ports of Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo, 
anmi Shanghai were opened to foreigners, since which time 
the ипрогтапее of Canton has declined, The position, how- 
ever, whieh it holds in the commerce of the world is still 
considerable. In. 1891 the total imports amounted to $33,- 
259.522. and the exports to $21,783,638, In the same year 
JAR) vessels, with a tonnage of 1,711,488 tons, entered port, 
all 1,5899, with a tonnage of 1,709,874 tons, cleared. 

Portuguese vessels visited Canton in 1517 ; English in 1596, 
Bit the port, was not formally opened to foreign trade until 
The chee of the seventeenth century, and more than once the 
European powers have been compelled to use force in order 
15 overcome the prejudices of the natives. In May, 1841, 
the British forces captured the defenses of Canton, but be- 
fore they entered the city they were induced to retire by the 
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ayment of £6,000,000. The city was again occupied by the 
ritish and French armies 1857-61. Pop. (1891) 1,600,000. 
Revised by К. LiLLEY. 
Canton: city of Fulton co., Ill. (for location of county, 
see map of Illinois, ref. 5-€C); 28 miles W. S. W. of Peo- 
ria, 12 miles W. of Illinois river. "The industrial estab- 
lishments include one of the most extensive manufactories 
of agricultural implements in the West, 16 cigar-factories 
(employing about 600 persons), machine-shop and foundry, 
stove-foundry, 2 flouring-mills, tile-factory, several brick- 
yards, gun-factory, marble-works, broom-factory, cigar-box 
factory, gas-works, апа electrice-light works. Canton is the 
commercial center of one of the largest and richest. counties 
of the great “corn belt" of Illinois, and has abundant, 
convenient, and cheap supplies of timber and brick and tile 
clay. There are cod] mines within the city. Canton has & 
publie library and a high school. Pop. (1880) 3.762; (1890) 
9,004. EDITOR oF " REGISTER.” 


Canton: town (founded in 1797); on railroad: Norfolk 
co., Mass. (for location of county, see map of Massachusetts, 
ref. 5-1); 14 miles S. of Boston. Canton has manufactures 
of cotton and woolen goods, sewing-silk, machinery, copper 
and iron works, electric lights and town water-works; Jis 
seven schools, including а high school, and a public library 
of 7,000 volumes in the town-hall. Pop. of township (1880) 
4,516; (1890) 4,538; (1895) 4,636. EDITOR or “JOURNAL,” 

Canton: capital of Madison co., Miss. (for location of 
county, see map of Mississippi, ref. 6-Е); on Minn., St. P. and 
Sit. Ste. M. К. R. ; 22 miles N. of Jackson; has 5 schools (2 
for eolored ehildren), 8 churches (3 colored), 2 planing-mills, 
box-factory, and agricultural-implement works. Electric- 
light plant and water-works are now (1893) in course of 
construction, Pop. (1880) 2,083 ; (1890) 2.131 ; (1893) includ- 
ing suburbs, 3,300. EDITOR ОЕ “TIMES,” 

Canton: town; Lewis со., Mo. (for location of county, 
sce map of Missouri, ref. 1-H); on St. L., K. and N. W. R. R., 
and on Mississippi river; 142 miles N. N. W.of St. Louis. 
It is one of the chief shipping-points of the county, and has 
lumber and planing mills, flour-mills, and agricultural in- 
dustries. Canton has two publie graded schools, and is the 
seat of Christian University, under control of the Christian 
Church of Missouri. Pop. (1880) 2,632; (1890) 2,241: (1892 
local census, 2,542. EDITOR оғ “NEWS,” 

Canton: capital of St. Lawrence co., N. Y. (for location 
of county, see map of New York, ref. 1-H); on railroad ; 
60 miles N. E. of Watertown; on Grass river, which affords 
valuable water-power, used in manufacturing lumber, flour, 
machinery, feather castings, ete. Canton contains a court- 
house, jail, almshouse, good graded schools, and is the seat 
of St. Lawrence University (Universalist), having law and 
theological schools eonneeted with it. Pop. (1880) 2,049; 
(1890) 2,580. 

santon: city and railroad center; capital of Stark co., 
О. (for location of county, see map of Ohio, ref. 3-H); at the 
confluence of the east and west branches of Nimishillen 
creek. It contains woolen and flouring mills, and manufac- 
tures of mowers and reapers, printing-presses, safes, saws 
and springs, plows, wateh-eases and movements, cutlery, 
"T ло. ишт. steel saddlery, hardware hav-rakes, 
pottery, tiles, carriages, street-paving brick, building-brick 
and tile, revolving bookcases, paint, street-cars, etc. The 
city has water-works, and derives its prosperity chiefly from 
its manufactures, though the surrounding country is a very 
rich agricultural one. In 1890 there were $5,621.960 in- 
vested in manufactures, producing merchandise valued at 
37.986.627. Of these $1,774,896 were the product of agri- 
cultural implement shops: $530,000 in roofing material; 
$495,550 in foundry and inachine-shops: $388,206 in flour 
and grist mills; and $225,225 in saddlery and harness. Pop. 
(1880) 12,258; (1890) 26,189. EDITOR oF “ DEMOCRAT.” 

Canton: borough: on Northern Central К. R. ; Bradford 
co., Pa. (for location of county, see map of Pennsylvania, ref, 
2-G): is 38 miles S. of Elmira, N. Y.. and has foundry, lum- 
ber-mills, ete, Pop. (1880) 1.194; (1890) 1,303, 

Canton: city: capital of Lincoln со, South Dak, (for loca- 
tion of county, see map of South Dakota, ref. J): on Ch., 
M. and St. P. R. R., aa on Sioux river; 20 miles from Sioux 
Falls. Here are eight churches, Augustana College, excellent 
publie schools, extensive manufactures, water-works, and an 
electric-light system, The river furnishes good water-power. 
Pop. (1880) 675; (1890) 1.101; (1895) 1,611. 

EDITOR oF “Sioux VALLEY NEWS,” 
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Can’tonment (Fr. cantonnement): a military term ap- 
plied to temporary resting-places of European armies. When 
troops are detached and quartered in several adjacent towns 
or villages they are said to be in cantonments. In India the 
term is applied to permanent military stations of the British 
army, or to regular military towns ut a considerable distance 
from any city, and which sometimes contain magazines, 
public offices, ete. 

Cantù, kuan-too', CESARE: Italian historian; b. near Mi- 
lan, Sept. 5, 1807; lectured in various Italian universities on 
history and literature. His Universal History (35 vols., 
1534—42) has been translated into English, French, Danish, 
ete. He also wrote The History of the Italians (Turin, 
1854); The Last One Hundred Years (Florence, 1864); The 
Jtalian Heretics (Turin, 1866-68), etc. D. Mar. 11, 1895. 


Canu’sinm (in Gr. Kaybcıoy): an important and very an- 
cient city of Apulia, in Italy; on the river Aufidus (Ofanto); 
about 19 miles from its mouth. It was Doe founded 
bv the Greeks. The inhabitants were called bilingues by 
Horace, because they spoke Greek апа Latin. It was cap- 
tured by the Romans in 318 p. с. Its site is occupied by the 
modern CANOSA (q.v... Here were found, about 1803, re- 
markable remains of ancient ате, among which were painted 
vases, marble statues, and jewels of exquisite workmanship. 


Canute’, Knut. or Knud: King of Denmark; conqueror 
of England; son of Sweyn, King of Denmark, who died in 
1014; succeeded to the English conquests of his father; fled 
before Ethelred to Denmark in 1014; returned next. vear, 
and overran the realm, except. London; after the battle of 
Assandum, Edmund Ironsides divided the kingdom with 
him, retaining Wessex: on death of Edmund he became sole 
monarch, sending Edmund's infant sons out of the kingdom. 
He confirmed his power by mildness and prudent policy ; 
placed Saxons in power; married Emma, widow of Ethel- 
red; divided the kingdom into the earldoms of Mercia, 
Northumberland, Wessex, and East. Anglia; inherited the 
crown of Denmark on the death of his brother Harold, 1018, 
and Norway on that of Olaf, 1030, and became the most 
powerful European monarch of his time. He founded mon- 
asteries, patronized minstrels, and wrote verses ог ballads 
himself. D. at Shaftesbury, Nov. 12, 1085, leaving three 
sons, Sweyn, Harold. and Hardicanute, The story of his 
courtiers and the rising tide which would not recede at his 
command rests upon the authority of Henry of Hunting- 
ton. 


Canvas [M. Eng. canevas < Norm. Fr. caneras: al. cana- 
vaccio < Lat. *cannaba ceus, of hemp; deriv. of can nabis, 
hemp]: a coarse hempen or linen cloth which is extensively 
used in the form of tents and the sails of ships. It is also 
the principal material on which artists paint oil-pictures. 
The word is sometimes employed as synonymous with sail. 
In Old English it meant also a straining-cloth or sieve. 

Canvas-back (Aythya vallisneria): a species of North 
American duck, the flesh of which is highly prized for the 
table. It frequents the bays of the sea and the estuaries 
of rivers. The plumage is diversified with black, white, 
chestnut brown, and. slate-color. The length is about 20 
inches. These birds, after breeding in the northern parts of 
the continent, migrate southward about November. 


Canzone: See Lyric POETRY. 


Caonabó : a Carib who had been adopted by the Indians 
of Havti. In 1492 he was cacique of Maguana, a region in 
the eentral and southern рат of the island. Не was mar- 
ried to the celebrated Anacaona. In 1493 he massacred the 
small colony which Columbus had left at Fort Navidad, and 
made war on Guacanagari, the ally of the Spaniards, fn 
1494 he headed a general league of the Indians against the 
whites, Attacking the fort of St. Thomas, he was repulsed 
by Ojeda, and finally with an immense army of Indians was 
routed by Columbus at the battle of the Vega Real (Apr. 25, 
1495). Shortly after Ojeda penetrated to Caonabo's country 
with a small foree, and pretended to treat with him. Gain- 
ing his confidence, Ojeda induced the clief to mount a 
horse, and suddenly seized and galloped off with him. He 
Was sent as a prisoner to Spain, but died on the voyage 
(1496). HERBERT H. SMITH. 

Caoutehoue, koo'chóok, Gum Flastic.or India-rubber 
[caoutehoue is vid Fr., from Caribbean cahiuchu]: a valu- 
able substance used in the arts for a great variety of pur- 
poses; the inspissated juice or sap of several species of plants 
of the families Zuphorbéaceie, Moracea, A nd and 
Apocynacee, It is produced chiefly in tropical and. sub- 
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tropical countries, especially in the East Indies and South 
America, The milky juice of the tree is obtained by in- 
cisions in the bark, ш is dried on clay molds over smoky 
fires, which gives it its usual black color. Pure caoutchouc 
is а hydrocarbon, Calli. It is extremely valuable in the 
arts on account of its elastic and waterproof properties. 
When eombined with less than 25 per cent. of sulphur, and 
exposed to a temperature of about. 270^ F., it is converted 
into soft vulcanized rubber, a substance much more valuable 
than the original caoutchouc. By adding 50 per cent. or 
more of sulphur, and heating to 300^ F., it forms hard vul- 
canized rubber or ebonite. See INDIA-RUBBER, | 


Capacity [from Lat. capacitas, deriv. of capa.r. compe- 
tent]: in law, ability or power to do a particular thing, such 
as to take or to hold jud. to sue and to be sued. and the like. 
Capacity may sometimes exist to do one of these acts, and 
not to do another. Thus one may be able to take and hold 
land, and not have capacity to dispose of it, as in the сазе 
of an infant: or one may be able to take, and not have the 
power to hold against another, as in the case of an alien, 
who may at common law take land as between himself and 
his grantor, but can not hold it as against the state. Capac- 
ity may be conveniently considered under two general heads 
capacity to have rights, and capacity to act. Some rules 
as to incapacity depend upon natural disabilities; others 
rest upon arbitrary grounds. This subject is closely con- 
nected with the doctrine of sfafus, as treated by writers on 
publie law. This has been shown by Maine in his work 
on Ancient Law to have had its principal origin in the early 
idea of the family. The arbitrary rules of archaic law have 
been, toa considerable extent, gradually supplanted by the 
modern idea of fixing one's relations to Шо: by contract, 
so that the movement of modern progressive society has been 
from status to contract, This doctrine is well illustrated in 
the case of master and servant. In ancient law the position 
of the servant. was fixed by an arbitrary rule, so that he was 
a slave. In modern times the relation depends on contract. 
Still, there always will be a class of cases where legal capac- 
ity is denied, as where persons, including infants, insane per- 
sons, and habitual drunkards, have not the mental power 
to enter into a contract, or where а ра rule of public 
policy may intervene, as in the case of aliens. Aliens are 
still in some of the American States denied the power to 
hold land by purchase, or even to take it at all by descent. 
In fact, capacity to have rights largely depends on the gen- 
eral convictions of the people of a State, while the capacity 
to act is commonly determined by a desire to protect one 
who has rights from an improvident surrender of them. 

Т. W. ржлснт. 

Capacity. in electricity: the quantity by means of which 
is measured the charge of а condenser. The relation between 
capacity, potential difference, and electrical quantity is ex- 
pressed by the equation 

C = — 
i" 2 
where ( is the capacity and Q the quantity of electricity 
necessary to produce a difference of potential ( V; — Va) be- 
tween the plates of the condenser. See CONDENSER and 
ELECTRICITY. 

Сарае Yupánqui: fifth sovereign of the Inca line of 
Peru; reigned from about 1320 to 1340. The Inca kingdom 
was then small, and he extended it only by subduing the 
Quichuas W. of Cuzco and the tribes southward to the bor- 
der of the Titicaca basin. H. H. 5. 


Cape Ann: the eastern point of Essex co., Mass. ; 31 miles 
N. E. of Boston. Here is a rocky headland, on. which, at 
Rockport, valuable quarries of syenite are worked. Lat. 
42° 38 3° N.. lon. 70° 34 27" W. Two stone lighthouses stand 
on Thatcher's island, 2 of a mile distant. each 1124 feet high, 
showing fixed white dioptric lights of the first class, 1653 feet 
above the sca. 

Cape Ar’ago, or Greg'ory: a point at the south side of 
the entrance to Coos Bay, in Coos eo, Ore. Its lighthouse 
stands on а small island, lat. 43 20° 38" N., lon. 124^ 22 11" 
W., and shows a flashing light 75 feet above the sea. 

Cape Bab-el-Mandeb: on the Arabian side of the strait 
of that name: lat. 12° 40 N., lon. 43: 31' E.; is a rock of ba- 
salt. 865 feet. high. 

Cape Béarn. bóá-narn/: a promontory of France: in the 
Mediterranean: lat. 42 31 N. lon. 3 7 30" E. Here is a 
lighthouse of the first class, 751 feet above the ses 
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Cape Blanc: lat. 37° 20' N., lon. 9° 48 E. This is the 
most northern point of Africa. 


Cape Blanco (i. e. White Cape): on the Atlantic; next 
to Cape Verde the westernmost point of Africa; lat. 20° 47 
N., lon. 17° 4 W. 

Cape Blanco, or Orford: on the Pacific; the most western 
»int of Oregon; lat. 42° 50' N., lon. 124° 32’ 29" W. Its 
[юн shows a fixed white dioptric light of the first or- 
der, 256 feet. above the sea. 

Cape Boeo, bo-ào (anc. Lilybeum Promontorium): the 
mist western point of Sicily. lt was in ancient times an 
important naval station, near which the Romans gained a 
great naval victory in the first Punic war. Lat. 37° 48' N., 
lon. 12: 25' E. 

Cape Bojador’: a bold headland of Western Africa; the 
termination of a range of Mt. Atlas; in lat. 26° 7 N., lon. 
14 29° W. 

Cape Bon, or Ras Adder: on the north coast of Africa; 
53 miles N. E. of Tunis; lat. 37° 6 N., lon. 11° 3' М. 

Cape Breton, brit'n: an island of North America; be- 
lon:zinz to Great Britain, and forming а part of the province 
ef Nova Scotia: in the Atlantic Ocean, and separated from 
the northeastern extremity of Nova Scotia bi a narrow 
strait called the Gut of Canso. It is a rocky island of a very 
irmzular shape, nearly divided by the lakes of Bras d'Or, 
which to the N. E. communicate with the sea, and with a 
surface much broken by various ranges of hills and covered 
with dense forests. It has an area of 5,365 sq. miles, but 
only about 200,000 acres are under cultivation. The chief 
articles of export are fish, coal, and lumber. It is noted for 
их fisheries of eod and mackerel. It is divided into four 
eonnties, Cape Breton, Inverness, Richmond, and Victoria. 
The climate is severe, Pop. about 90,000. 

Cape Canav'eral: on the east coast of Florida; in Brevard 
County: lat. 28° 27 N., lon. 80° 33' W.; is nearly surrounded 
bv danzerous shoals; has on its northeast pitch a revolving 
usht of the first order, 139 feet above the sea. 

Cape Canso: the most easterly point of Nova Scotia ; has 
a lizhıthouse on Cranberry island; lat. 45° 19:5' N., lon. 60° 
™ B3 W. [t is also a port of entry in Wilmot township, 
Guysborough County, having active trade and fishing in- 
terests. [t has a U.S. consul, Gold has been found here. 
Pop. 1.500. 

Cape Catoche, ka-tó'chá: the northeastern extremity of 
Yucatan; on the Gulf of Mexico. This was the part of the 
American continent on which the Spaniards first. landed ; 
iat. 21 34 N., lon. 86° 57 51" W. 

Cape Charles, Va.: the southern point of the * Eastern 
Shore" a peninsula which separates Chesapeake Bay from 
tue Atlantic Ocean. А lighthouse stands on Smith’s island 
near this cape, with a flashing light of the first order; lat. 
31707 ӨЗ? N. lon. 79° 58 12° W. 

Cape Clear: the most southern point of Ireland; in the 
connty of Cork. Here is a lighthouse on a cliff 455 feet above 
the seas lat. 51° 96 N., lon. 9? 29 W. 

Cape Coast Castle: a British settlement and town on the 
Gold Coast, west coast of Africa; lat. 5° 6' N., lon. 1? 15 W. 
It is defended by several forts. The climate is unhealthy. 
The chief articles of export are palin oil, gold-dust, and tor- 
toise-shell. Pop. 25,000. 


Cape Cod, Mass.: a long and narrow sandy peninsula, 
which nearly coincides with Barnstable County. It is about 
65 miles long. and from 1 to 20 miles wide. The form of it 
Is sirnilar to a man’s arm bent at. the elbow. On the northern 
extremity, Race Point, is a revolving light 47 feet above the 
маг lat. 42° 037 N., lon. 70° 143 W. 

Cape Colon’na (anc. Sunium Promontorium): the most 
wuthern point of Attica; on the Mediterranean ; lat. 37° 39 
Na len. 24. 2 ЕК. 
marble temple 269 feet above the sea. . 

Cape Colony: a British colony, occupying the southern 
extremity of Africa; bounded N. by the Orange river, E. and 
*. by the Indian Ocean, and W. by the Atlantic. Area, 
221.311 <q. miles. The interior of this region is described as 
а snecession of plateaus and mountain-ranges, which increase 
in elevation as they recede from the coast. The highest 
mountains are estimated at nearly 10,000 feet above the level 
ef the sea. The seacoast presents several comparatively safe 
sd cominodious harbors, among which the most frequented 
аге Table Buy and Algoa Bay. Cape Colony has no rivers 


Its summit is crowned by the ruins of a 
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that are of much value for navigation. The climate is 
healthy. but the extremes of temperature have à wide range. 
But little rain falls in the interior. ‘The vegetation of this 
region is peculiar, and rich in beautiful flowers, among 
which are the ixia, gladiolus, tritonia, strelitzia, pelargoniuin 
or Cape geranium, and xeranthemum. The characteristic 
vegetation of the vicinity of Cape Town consists of Ericecec 
(heaths), Slapeliæe or carrion flowers, and Proteacece. Here 
are about 400 species of Erécacee, Among the indigenous 
animals of Cape Colony are the elephant, giratfe, rhinoceros, 
lion, buffalo, panther, wild boar, li ona: antelope, quagga, 
springbok, — ostrich, Many cattle and sheep are raised 
here. The soil in some parts is fertile, but a large portion 
of it is arid and barren without irrigation. Wheat and other 
cereals are cultivated extensively. The chief articles of ex- 
port are wool, wine, copper, hides, horses, flour, aloes, fish, 
fruits, and maize. The value of the exports in 1890 amounted 
to £10,152,979, and that of the imports to £10,106,466. Wool 
is one of the principal articles of export. 

The colony comprises Cape Colony proper, Griqualand 
West, Transkei, Griqualand East, Tembulani, and St. John’s 
River Territory. Total pop. (1891) 1,527,224. of whom 376,- 
987 are whites. Cape Town is the capital of the colony. 

History.—The Dutch were the first Europeans who colo- 
nized this region. They founded Cape Town in 1652. The 
colony was captured in 1806 by the British, to whom it was 
formally ceded in 1815. The European colonists have been 
often disturbed by the hostility of the Kaffirs, a warlike race 
of Negroes, In 1836 the Borrs (q. v.) left the country in great 
numbers, and founded the independent Transvaal Republic 
and Orange Free State. In 1866 British Kaffraria, in 1868 a 
part of the Basuto country, and in 1880 the province of Gri- 
qualand West, were annexed to the colony. 

REFERENCES.—Official Handbook (1937): Argus Annual 
and South African Directory (annual); Silver's Handbook 
to South Africa (1880); Froude's Oceana (1880); Greswell's 
Geography of Africa South of the Zambesi (1899). 

Revised by Mark W. HARRINGTON, 


Cape Сот”огіп : in the Indian Ocean; the southern ex- 
tremity of Hindustan; lat. 8' 5 N., lon. 77° 30' E. 


Cape Diamond: in Canada; at the confluence of the St. 
Charles river with the St. Lawrence. It is 333 feet above 
the river, to which it presents a precipitous bluff. On this 
point stands the citadel of Quebec. 


Cape Disappointment. or Cape Hancock : the south- 
west point of the State of Washington and of Pacific County ; 
at the mouth of the Columbia; lut. 46° 16' 33^ N., lon. 124° 
02' 13" W.; has a lighthouse 40 feet high, showing a fixed 
white light of the first order 232 feet above the sea. 


Cape Duca'to, or the Leuca’dian Prom'ontory : some- 
times called The Lover's Leap; the south point of the 
Greek island of Leucadia or Santa Maura; lat. 38° 34' N., 
lon. 20° 32' 45" E. It is a perpendicular white cliff over 
2,000 feet high. whence Sap fio is said to have cast herself 
for love of Phaon, From this precipice the ancients once 
a year cast a criminal, first tying a great number of birds 
to him, If the man was carried to the sea alive by the 
birds, he was taken up in a boat and set at liberty. Mariners 
have always ол! this cape with dread. 


Cape Elizabeth: a township of Cumberland co.. Me. 
(for location of county, see map of Maine. ref. 10-D); 1 
mile from Portland; contains a rolling-mill, oil-refinery, a 
dry-dock, manufactures; is a summer resort and the seat of 
a State reform school. The township takes its name from 
the cape, in lat. 43° 33' 56" N., lon. 70° 11' 41" W. It has 
two stone lighthouses, one with a fixed and one with а 
flashing light. Pop. of township (1880) 5.302 ; (1890) 5,459. 

PUBLISHER OF * SENTINEL.” 

Cape Farewell: the southern extremity of Greenland ; 
in lat. 59° 49° N., lon. 43° 54 W. 

Cape Fear: on the Atlantie; the southern extremity of 
Smith's island, N. C.; the most southern point of the State ; 
lut. 33^ 523 N., lon. 77° 598 W. 

Cape Fear River: formed by the Haw and Deep rivers, 
which unite at Haywood in Chatham co. №. C. It flows 
southeast ward ; passes Fayetteville und Wilmington ; enters 
the Atlantic near Cape Fear. The length, excluding the 
branches above named, is estimated at 200 miles. Steam- 
boats can ascend it to Fayetteville, 120 miles. 

Capeflgue. kilip’ Гесс’. Baptiste HONORE RavwoNp: his- 
torian ; b. in Marseilles, France, in 1502, He studied law in 
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Paris; joined the reeoneiliatory party. which came into 
power with M. de Martignac in 1827 ; took an active part in 
the political diseussion of the day as editor of various 
papers and historical writer, Among his numerous works 
on French history are Europe during the Consulate and the 
Empire (1839—41): à. History of the Restoration (1842) and 
(his best work) a //ixlory of Philippe Auguste (1531-34, 4 
vols). D. Dec. 23, 1872. 

Cape Flattery: the northwest point of the State of 
Washington and of Clallam County. On Tatoosh island, 
half a mile distant, is a small lighthouse, in lat. 48' 23 20" 
N., lon. 124? 43 48" W. ‘This is the most western point of 
the U. S., exclusive of Alaska. 

Cape Florida: the south point of Key Biscayne; off the 
southeast point of Florida; has a lighthouse, lat. 25° 39° 567 
N.,lon. 80° 09 24° W., with a fixed white light. 

Cape Foulweather, or Yaqui’na Head: the western- 
most point of Benton co. Or. ; has a brick lighthouse 81 feet 
high, showing a fixed white light of the first order 150 fect 
above the sea; lat. 44° 16° 33” N., lon. 124° 05' W. 

Cape Francais: Sce Cape HAYTIEN. 

Cape Gas’pé: the point of land at the north side of the 
entrance to Gaspé Buy, and the south shore of the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence river, Quebec, Canada. It is in lat. 48° 
45 N., lon. 64° 12 W. 


Cape Girardeau: a city (founded in 1793) ; Cape Girar- 
deau co., Mo. (for location of county, see map of Missouri, 
ref. 6-K) : on Grand ‘Tower and Carbondale К. R., and St. 
Louis, Cape Girardeau and Fort Smith Ry., and on west bank 
of the Mississippi; 150 miles S. of St. Louis; is the seat of 
St. Vincent's College. a normal school, and an academy for 
young ladies. Its exports are cotton, plows, mineral paints, 
and flour. Pop. (1880) 3,889 ; (1890) 4.297 ; (1893) including 
suburbs, 10,000. EDITOR or * Democrat.” 

Cape Guardafui, гулаг da-fwee, or Gardafui : the cast- 
ernmost point of Africa; in lat. 11° 50 N., lon. 91" 21 E. 


Cape Hancock: See САРЕ DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Cape Hat'teras: the eastern extremity of North Caro- 
lina; a point of a low sandy island separated from the main- 
land by Pamlico Sound. The navigation is dangerous in 
this vicinity, on account of shoals which extend far out into 
the sea; lat. 35^ 152 М. lon. 75^ 309 W. Two miles N. 
of the extremity stands the lighthouse, 190 feet in height, 
showing a flashing dioptrie light of the first order. 

Cape Haytien, hàáti-en. or Cap Francais. fransi’: 
often in everyday conversation ealled Le Cap, while its or- 
iginal Indian name was Guarico: а seaport-town of the re- 
эзе of Hayti; on the northern coast of the island of San 
Donna: in lat. 19° 46° N., and lon. 72° 14 W. (see map of 
West Indies, ref. 5-0). [ts population now (1803) is estimated 
at 10,000, but in the middle of the eighteenth century, while 
under French rule, it was a flourishing city with over 30.000 
inhabitants, a university. an academy of music. ete. In 1701 it. 
was burnt by Toussaint Ouverture; in 1842 it was destroyed 
by an earthquake. Its trade is principally with the U. 5, 

Cape Henlo’pen, Del.: at the entrance of Delaware Bay ; 
13 miles 5. 5. W. of Cape Мау: lat. 28. 466° N., lon. 75° 
04-7 W. It has a stone lighthouse, showing a fixed white 
dioptrie light of the first order, 128 feet above the sea. 

Cape Henry, Va.: at the entrance of Chesapeake Вау: 12 
miles М, of Cape Charles. Here is a fixed light. 129 feet 
above the level of the sea; lat. 26 555 N., lon. 76 02 W. 


i Horn: the southernmost point of America: an 
island of the archipelago of Terra del Fuego: lat. 55 59 N. 
lon. 67° 16° W. It received its name from the Dutch nav- 
igator Horn, or Toorn, who discovered it nearly a century 
after Magellan had discovered the strait which bears his 
name, lt is an exceedingly dismal place, the last, rugged, 
barren out post of the Andes, with a perpetual antarctic 
Climate. Nevertheless, vessels which pass from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, or the reverse, usually double this cape, 
rather than pass through the Strait of Magellan. 

Cape la Hague (Fr. pron, litt-aag’): a headland of France, 
in Normandy; on the English Channel; the northwest ex- 
tremity of the peninsula of Cotentin: about 16 miles 
N. N. W. of Cherbourg, On the east side of Cotentin is 
Cape la Hogue, near whieh the English and Dutch fleets 
defeated the French in 1692. Lat. 497 44 N., lon. 1° 56 W. 

Cape'lin : а little marine fish (Mallotus villosus) allied to 
the smelt family ; visits the coasts of Alaska, Labrador, and 
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Newfoundland in vast shoals, furnishing bait for the cod- 
fishermen. Capelins are also taken and dried for the Eu- 
ropean market, and are very good eating. 


Cap'ell, Epwarp: Shakspearean critic; b. at Bury St. 
Edmunds, England, in 1713. He published the works of 
Shakspeare in 10 vols. 8vo, 1767; Notes and Various Read- 
ings of Shakspeare (1775); and the School of Shakspeare (З 
vols. 4to, 1783). р. Feb. 24, 1781. 

Capel'la (i. e. the Kid); a bright star of the first mag- 
nitude in the constellation of Auriga; also called a диге. 
It is a double star. 


Capella, Mauria Nvs: a Latin writer, probably of the 
fifth century A. D. ; from North Africa; b., according to Cas- 
siodorius, in Madaura. His work written in prose, with an 
occasional admixture of verse, is а handbook of the seven 
liberal arts which then comprised the cycle of human knowl- 
edge. The whole is clothed in the form of an allegory, The 
first two books represent. the marriage of Mercury to a 
nymph, Philologia. The liberal arts are personified as their 
courtiers, Book iii. takes up grammar, iv. dialectics, v. 
rhetoric, vi. geometry, vii. arithinetie, viii. astronomy. ix. 
music. In the Middle Ages the work was very popular. 
Best editions by Kopp (Frankfurt, 1836) and И 
(Leipzig, 1866). M. W. 

Cape Lookout: the southeast extremity of the islands off 
Carteret eo. N. C.; has a lighthouse 150 feet high near its 
extremity ; in lat. 34° 37 16° N. lon. 76 31 07" W., with a 
fixed white light of the first order. 

Cape May: (1) the southern extremity of New Jersey ; at 
the entrance of Delaware Bay. Here is a revolving light 
elevated 152 feet above the sea, in lat. 28. 55B N. lon. 74^ 
573 W. (2) A city and watering-place: 2 miles E. of the 
lighthouse; on the seacoast; the terminus of the West 
Jersey R. R.; 82 miles М. of Philadelphia. with which it 
has daily communication by water; has two huge and many 
small hostelries and boarding-houses, capable of accommo- 
dating 25,000 guests; public graded schools, many churches ; 
frequented for bathing, fishing, and gunning. Pop. (1880) 
1,669; (1890) 2.136. Between the lighthouse and the steam- 
boat-pier on Delaware Bay (1.000 feet long) lies Cape May 
Pant. a borough with a pop. of about 200, but a seaside 
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resort accommodating 3,500 persons. 


Cape Mendoei’no: а lofty headland of Humboldt co., 
Cal.; the westernmost point of that State. It hasa wrought- 
iron lighthouse, with a flashing white light of the first order, 
428 feet above the sea; lat. 40. 26 24" N. lon. 124 23 27° W. 


Ca’pen, ErwrR Hewirt: Universalist scholar; b. at 
Stoughton, Norfolk co. Mass, Apr. 5, 1828; graduated at 
Tufts College in 1860 ; studied law one year in the Harvard 
Law School: admitted to the bar in 1863; elected to the 
Legislature in 1858, while still in college. After practicing 
law for a short time in his native town, he began the study 
of theology, and was ordained in Gloucester in 1865, where 
he preached for four years; then preached for one vear at St. 
Paul, Mim.. and in. 1870 accepted a call to the First Uni- 
versalist church in Providence, R. I. In 1875 he became 
president of Tufts College. 

Cape North: promontory in the Arctic Ocean ; north- 
ernmost point of Europe. It is the north extremity of the 
island of Mageró; separated by a narrow channel from the 
mainland of Norway; lat. 71 10 12° N. lon. 25. 46 E. 


Cape of Good Hope: a promontory near the southern 
extremity of Africa: the termination of Table Mountain; 
rising about 1.000 feet above the level of the sea; lat. 34° 
22 M. lon. 18^ 80 E. It is about 30 miles S. of Cape Town, 
but, though it is nearly half a degree to the N. of Cape 
Acuillas, the southernmost point. of the African continent, 
it is in reality this point. at which the course is changed 
from S. to E. on the vovage from Europe to India. This 
cape was discovered by Bartholomew Diaz in 1486, and was 
first doubled by Vasco da Gama in 1497. 


Cape Pal’mas: the southern extremity of Liberia: lat. 
4 22 N.lon. 7 44 Woy a high point with a lighthouse. It 
is also the popular name of that part of the country. It is 
included in the Liberian state of. Maryland. 

Cape-pigeon: a species of petrel (Daplion capensis) 
common in high southern latitudes, and. especially around 
Cape Horn and the Cape of Good Hope. The bird is about 
14 inches long; is black, marked with white above and below. 
It will follow a ship for a long distance, and may be cap- 
tured with a hook and line baited with salt pork. 
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It has an intensely strong, musty odor, and, when taken, 
ejects from its crop an oily, ill-smelling fluid. 
Е. А. Lucas. 
Cape Pine: Newfoundland; lat. 46° 37' 4° N., lon. 53^ 
31 45° W.; has an iron lighthouse with a fixed catoptric 
white light of the first order, 314 feet above the sea. 


Cape Poge: the northeast point of Chappequiddick 
island ; in Edgartown, Dukes co., Mass.; lat 41° 25 14" N., 


lon. 70° 26' 44° W.; has a wooden lighthouse 36 feet high, 
with a fixed white light of the fourth order. 

Cape Prince of Wales: the westernmost point of the 
American continent; on the east side of Bering Strait; 
lat. 65° 45 N. lon. 168° 17 W. It is a lofty headland, with 
dangerous shoals in the vicinity. 

Caper: the common name of the pickled flower-buds of 
the Capparis spinosa of Southern Europe and Barbary. 
Several other species yield buds which are similarly used. 
It is a trailing shrub of the family Capparidacee, — 
on rocks and walls, апа extensively cultivated in Sicily an 
the south of France. The flowers are large and beautiful. 
Capers have an agreeable pungency of tuste, and are used as 
a condiment and ingredient of sauces. They have medic- 
inal properties, being anti-scorbutic, stimulant, and laxa- 
tive. The buds are gathered every morning, and immedi- 
ately put into vinegar. They are sorted and the best are 
sent to market in jars. Florida has two native species of 
the eaper-tree, which are erect and not trailing. The plant 
called * caper” in England is the caper spurge, a Euphorbia. 

Cape Race: near the southeast extremity of Newfound- 
land ; lat. 46° 39' 30° N., lon. 53° 4 30° W.: a point very dan- 
gerous to ships sailing in foggy weather between the U. S. 
and Europe. It has a revolving light 180 feet above the sea, 
established by the British Government, and (with Cape Pine 
light) is sustained by a tax upon all ships sailing from or 
to Great Britain to or from Canada and the Northeastern U.S. 


Capercailzie, kaa-per-kal'ye, or Capercail'lie, Wood 
Grouse, or Cock of the Woods: a large gallinaceous bird 





The capercailzie. 


(Tetrao urogallus); native of Europe; a species of grouse. 
The male sometimes weighs 15 lb. or more. The plumage 
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of the male is variegated with black, brown, and white, 
and the chest is dark green. Above the eye is а scarlet 
patch of naked skin. The legs and feet are feathered to the 
toes. This bird is found in the pine-covered mountains of 
several countries of Europe and Northern,Asia, and feeds 
on berries, seeds, insects, апа young shoots of the fir and 
pue It builds on the ground. The flesh is highly esteemed 
or food. 

Caper’naum: an ancient city of Palestine; situated on 
the northwest coast of the Sea of Galilee (see map of Pales- 
tine, ref. 5-E). Some authorities identify it with the mod- 
ern Tel-Hüm. 

Cape Romain’: on Raccoon Key, Charleston co., S. C.; 
has a brick lighthouse 150 feet high, with a flashing light 
of the first order; lat. 33^ 01' 08' N., lon. 79° 29' 12" W. 

Capers, WiLLIAM, D. D: preacher and bishop of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South; b. in St. Thomas parish, S. C., 
Jan. 26, 1790 ; educated at South Carolina College ; studied 
law; entered the Methodist ministry in.1809; was sent as 
delegate to the Wesleyan Conference in England in 1828; 
Professor of Evidences of Christianity in Columbia College 
(South Carolina) 1835; editor of the Southern Christian Ad- 
vocate 1836—40 ; missionary secretary of the M. E. Church 
1540—44 ; and superintendent of Negro missions in the South- 
ern States 1844. He took an active part in the proceed- 
ings of the Methodist General Conference of 1844, which 
resulted in the division of the Church, and was elected 
bishop by the Southern division in 1846. D.in Anderson, 
S. C., Jan. 29, 1855. He was author of an Autobiography 
(in Wightman's Life of Capers, Nashville, Tenn., 1859) ; 
Catechisms for the Negro Missions; and Short Sermons and 
True Tales for Children. 


Cape Rubies: the name applied to the fine pyrope gar- 
nets found with the diamond in South Africa. 


Cape Sable: the southwest point of Nova Scotia; in lat. 
43° 26’ N., lon. 65° 38 W. It has a lighthouse and is on Cape 
Sable island, in Barrington township, Shelburne County. The 
island had, in 1891, 2,117 inhabitants, mostly fishermen, de- 
scended from loyalists who left the U. S. during the Revolu- 
tion. A ferry connects it with the mainland. The name 
Cape Sable island is also given to Sable island. 


Cape Sable: the most southern point of the peninsula 
of Florida; lat. 25» 06 N., lon. 81° 09 W. It is sandy and 
low, and is the site of Fort Poinsett. 

Cape San Blas: the southern extremity of Calhoun co., 
Fla.; hasa brick lighthouse 96 feet high, with a flashing white 
light of the third order 102 feet above the sea; in lat. 29? 
39 46' N., lon. 85° 21' 38' W. 

| Cape San Lueas : the southernmost point of the peninsula 
of Old California ; lat. 22° 44' N., lon. 109° 54' W. 

| Cape Spear: Newfoundland; lat. 47° 31' 11" N., lon. 52° 
36 59° W.; has a colonial lighthouse, showing a revolving 
catoptrie light of the first order, 264 feet above the sea. 


Cape St. George: the southernmost point of St. George's 
island, Franklin co., Fla.; lat. 29° 35' 15" N., lon. 85° 02' 40" 
| W.; has a brick lighthouse 68 feet high, with a fixed white 

light of the third order 73 feet above the sea. 


Cape St. Mary's: Newfoundland: lat. 46° 49' 30° N., lon. 

54° 117 84” W.; has a brick (colonial) lighthouse, with a 

flashing red and white catodioptric light of the first order, 
300 feet above the sea. 


| Cape St. Roque: a promontory on the coast of Brazil ; 
lat. 5° 28 S., lon. 35° 16 W. 
Cape St. Vin’cent (anc. Promontorium Sacrum): the 
| southwest extremity of Portugal; lat. 37^ 3' N., lon. 9? W. 
Near this cape the British admiral Jervis defeated the Span- 
ish fleet on Feb. 14, 1797. 


Ca’pet, Hven : King of France; founder of the Capetian 
dynasty. He was a son of Hugh the Great, Count of Paris, 
and was born about 940 А. р. The throne having become 
vacant by the death of Louis V., the last Carlovingian king, 
in 987, Hugh assumed the royal power with the consent of 
many of the barons. He ruled with moderation, and select- 
ed Paris as the capital of France. He died in 996, and was 
succeeded by his son Robert. 

Cape’tian Dy’nasty: third dynasty of French kings; 
founded by Hugh Capet, who ascended the throne in 987 
A. р., and is said to have been the ancestor of thirty-two 
Kings of France. According to some authorities, the last of 
the direct line of Capetian kings was Charles IV., who died 
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in 1328, without male issue. He was succeeded by his cousin 
Philippe, who founded the house of Valois, The Bourbon 
line, from Henry IV, onward, were descendants of the young- 
est son of St. Louis, or Louis IX., and so of Capet. 


Cape Titmouse (Anthoscopus capensis): a small bird be- 
longing to the order Znsessores, family Paride; found at 
Cape of Good Hope. It is remarkable for the ingenuity it 
displays in constructing its nest, which is made chiefly of 





Cape titmouse. 


cotton, and is shaped like a bottle, as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. While the female ds hatching inside, 
the male, a most watchful sentinel, remains outside, resting 
in a pouch made for the purpose fixed to one side of the 
neck of the nest. But when his mate moves off, and he 
wishes to follow her, he beats the opening of the nest vio- 
lently with his wing, and succeeds in closing it, in order to 
protect their young from enemies. 


Cape Town: a seaport of South Africa; capital of Cape 
Colony; on the southwest shore of Table Bay; and between 
that bay and Table Mountain ; lat, of observatory 33 56 3-2" 
S., lon. 18° 28' 45° E. (see map of Africa, ref. 10-E). It is 
intersected by several canals, is built on a regular plan, and 
lighted with gas. Close behind rise the huge granite walls 
of Table Mountain. The town contains an exchange, a col- 
lege, an observatory, a publie library, and a botanie garden, 
It is the see of a bishop of the Church of England. This 
port is visited by a large number of vessels, and is a con- 
venient place for mariners to stop for rest and provisions in 
the voyage between Europe and India. The Constantia 
wine is produced in this vicinity. Cape ‘Town was founded 
by the Dutch in 1652, and ceded to Great Britain in 1815, 
Pop. (1891) with suburbs, 83,718. 


Cape Trafalgar: a headland of Spain; on the Atlantic 
Ocean, between Cadiz and Gibraltar; lat. 36° 10° N., lon. 6° 
W. Near this cape, on Oct, 21, 1805, the English fleet gained 
a great victory over the French, and Lord Nelson, who com- 
manded the former, was killed, 


Cape Verde (Green — the most westerly point of 
Africa; projecting into the Atlantic Ocean between the 
rivers Senegal and Gambia; lat 14° 44 N., lon. 17° 33° W. 


Cape Verde (called also Cape de Verde) Islands: a 

roup of islands belonging to Portugal; in the Atlantic, 
320 miles W. of Cape Verdo (see map of World, ref. 5-1). 
They are between lat. 14° 47 and 17° 12'N., and between 
lon. 22° 45 and 25° 25 W. Area, 1,650 sq. miles, The cli- 
mate is hot. The group consists of fourteen islands, nine of 
which are inhabited—namely, Sal, Boavista, Mayo, Fogo, 
Brava, Sao Nicolüo, Não Thiago, São Antão, and São Vicente. 
They are all mountainous and of volcanic formation, and the 
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highest point is the peak of Fogo, which rises 9,157 feet, 
and is an active voleano. They have mostly a fertile soil, 
and are covered with luxuriant vegetation. Sugar, cotton, 
coffee, maize, indigo, salt, and tobacco are the staples, The 
majority of the inhabitants are Negroes, The principal oc- 
cupations are cattle-breeding and the making of salt from 
sea-water. The most important articles of exportation are 
coral, salt, physic-nuts, hides, and coffee; and of importa- 
tion, cotton cloths, timber, glass, crockery, hardware, and 
wine. Pop. (1885) 110,930, 


Cape Vincent: a port of entry of Jefferson co., N. Y. 
ET location of county, see map of New York, ref. 2-G) ; on 
tome, Wat. and Og. К. R., and on the St. Lawrence river; 
35 miles W. N. W. of Watertown, Extensive seed ware- 
houses are located here. In the vicinity is good fishing, and 
the pus is a favorite resort for summer tourists, Pop. 


(1880) 1,261 ; (1890) 1,324. EDITOR or “ EAGLE." 


Cape Wrath: the northwestern extremity of Scotland ; 

projects from Sutherland into the Atlantic Ocean. It is a 
yramid of gneiss about 600 feet high, and is remarkable 
or the wildness and grandeur of its scenery. Неге is a 

lighthouse 400 feet above the sea, in lat. 58° 37 N., lon. 
4 58 W. 

Ca'pias (Lat., you may take): in law, a common-law writ 
requiring the officer to take a person into custody. It as- 
sumes a number of forms, still designated by the leading 
words in the old writs, which were framed in Latin, such as 
(1) Capias ad audiendum, issued to bring up for judgment 
a defendant who has been found guilty of a misdemeanor or 
minor crime. (2) Capias ad respondendum, or, as it is fre- 
quently termed, simply сарга, issued to the sheriff, com- 
manding him to take and safely keep the defendant, and 
produce him in court on a certain day to answer the com- 
plaint of the plaintiff. This writ, which was formerly re- 
sorted to as a mode of commencing an action, is now, as 
originally, issued only as a part of the MEsxE Process (g. v.). 
It has been much modified їп England, and altogether 
abolished in most of the U.S. (3) Сарғая ad satisfaciendum 
(abbrev, са. sa.) a writ of execution against the person, com- 
manding the sheriff to take the person named, and have his 
body before the court on a specified day to —— claim 
of the party resorting to it, The result is that the party is 
retained in custody until discharged by due course of law. 
The debtor could be released only by showing an irregular- 
ity in the writ, or by satisfying or reversing the judgment 
against him. Statutes abolishing imprisonment of debtors 
have much restricted its use. (4) Capias in withernam, is- 
sued in an action of replevin, and commanding the sheriff 
to take goods of a distrainor equal in value to other goods 
taken under a distress by the distrainor, and by him removed 
or concealed so that they can not be replevied by him. 
(5) Capias utlagatum, used to arrest an outlaw. 

Revised by F. STURGES ALLEN. 


Capibara: See CAPYBARA. 


Cap'illaries [from Lat. capilla'ris, of hair; deriv. of 
capillus, hair]: the minute blood-vessels intermediate be- 
tween arteries and veins. They have but a single coat, con- 
sisting of a single layer of flat cells arranged edge to edge. 
In size they vary eonsiderably, most of them being too small 
to admit the passage of more than one or two blood-corpus- 
cles at a time. Their arrangement differs very much in the 
different tissues and organs. They can be examined only by 
the aid of the microscope, hence their existence was not 
known to the ancients, During life the capillary move- 
ment of the blood may be seen in the web of the frog, the 
tail of the tadpole, or the wing of a bat. The use of the 
capillaries is to subdivide and distribute the blood among 
all the organs and tissues of the body. Their importance in 
nutrition and in the performance of all the organie func- 
tions is very great, See CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD. 


Cap’illary Action: primarily, the elevation or depres- 
sion of liquids in fine hair-like tubes, as compared with the 
level of liquids in equilibrium in vessels or in wide tubes, If 
a clean wide open tube be plunged into water, nice ob- 
servation will show an elevation of the fluid next the walls, 
both within and without the tube, If the tube be very fine 
the water within rises very considerably above its level out- 
side, and the finer the bore the higher the rise. Careful ex- 
amination will show that the upper surface of the water in 
the capillary tube is concave, e concavity of the * menis- 
cus" is greatest in the finest tubes, If two glass pem are 
united at one edge, the opposite edges being slightly sepa- 
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rated, and the pa are placed in water with the united 
alxes vertical, the water will rise between the plates, form- 
ing a curve which assumes the form of a right-angled hyper- 
bola, of which the asymptotes are the common vertical edge 
and a line at right angles to this edge so drawn as to be 
equidistant from the two panes of glass. If mercury be sub- 
stituted for water, the capillary action is reversed; the mer- 
ецгу not msing in the tube or between the plates, but being 
depressed, The meniscus, too, is convex in this case, and the 
hyperbola is likewise reversed. In the barometer and eudi- 
ometer it is necessary to make corrections for this capil- 
larity. 

The cause of eapillarity is well understood, and its results 
can be mathematically explained. It depends on the ad- 
hesion which exists between the fluid and the material of 
the tube; while the degree of cohesion between the particles 
of the fluid itself must affect the result. Asthe size of tubes 
increases, the column within increases with the square of 
the diameter, while the attracting surface increases only 
vith the diameter, Attraction is therefore relatively much 
greater in fine tubes, 

The following table exhibits the relative capillary eleva- 
tien of certain fluids in glass tubes 2 mim. in diameter at 
1 C, according to Frankenheim : 

Height. of cap. column 


Liquid. in millimeters. 
MOTOR n rescue Gh haere dure Ag o. 19:336 
AN COLIC ROI eu cec ed oper dvd vehi wee. 8510 
Sulphuric Aen su uou ... 040 
Of of lemons............ РЕТТЕ кел» 123 
Oil of turpentine........ ...... ....... 676 
Alcohol aeos od Риа oaa УГУ Е d 6-05 
ОЕР "ED . 540 
Carbon disulphide................. ... 10 


The temperature of the tubes and the liquid exercises an 
important influence upon capillarity. Heat diminishes the 
cohesion Of the particles of the liquid among themselves, 
and hence greatly decreases capillary action. 

Capillaritw ts, however, not confined to tubes, but is seen 
Wherever а liquid surface comes in contact with a solid 
Indy. The principle is obviously the same as in the ease of 
line tubes. It has been proved that the principle of capil- 
larity exercises a most important influence upon the circu- 
lation of nutritive fluids in both plants and animals, 

Revised by E. L. Nicnors. 


Cap'ita [Lat.. plural of caput, head]: in law, mostly used 
ш the phrase per capita. See Succession. 


Cap'ital [from Lat. capita’ lis, pertaining to the head 
лр]: pertaining to the head or life; important, princi- 
jäl, chief: affecting life, as capital punishment; large, as 
capital letters. Capital crimes are those which are punish- 
але with death. 

CAPITAL, in geography, the city or town which is the of- 
fi ial seat of government in a country, state, or province, or 
«f the eourts of record of a county. 

Capitan (earlier, capitell. from Lat. caprfellum ; dimin. of 
лән, The Fr. cognate is chapiteau; Ital. capitello): in 
architecture, is a term applied to the head or uppermost. part 
ef a column or pilaster. Each of the orders of ancient 
cassie architecture—viz., Doric. Tonie, Corinthian, Tuscan, 
ated Composite—had a peculiar form of capital. The capi- 
us were the prominent characteristic features of the Corin- 
Taian and Tonic orders, They became more ornate in pro- 
portion to the development of art, the Doric, the most ancient, 
teing very plain and simple compared with the Corinthian 
capital, See CORINTHIAN, Doric, lontc, ete., respectively. 

CaPITAL: in political economy, is “that part of a man's 
моек which he expects to afford him revenue” (Adam 
Stuth * What capital does for production is to afford the 
"heiter, protection, tools, and materials which the work re- 
ques, aud to feed and otherwise maintain the laborers dur- 
nz the process ° (J. S. Mill) See PonirricAL Есохомү. 


Capital Account: a term used especially in. connection 
ah railroad or other stock companies, as distinguished 
from the revenue account. It includes the money obtained 
‘ur shares of stock and that borrowed upon mortgages (de- 
‘entures) or the property of the company, and begins with 
‘se first preparatory operations of the company; whereas 
"he revenue account commences with the returns from ac- 
thal traflie or other productive business. 


Capitalization (of words): the use of capital letters in 
teginning words, The practice of different nations varies, 
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as in some small degree does that of individual scholars, 
The usages in English are, however, virtually uniform. 
Capitals are employed alike in MSS, and in print to begin а 
sentence and each line of poetry, The Germans begin all 
nouns and words used substantively with capitals, but not 
their derivatives (unless used substantivelv), even though de- 
rived from proper names. The general rule in English isto 
begin all proper names, and each separate word composing а 
proper name, with a capital. The rule is expanded to ap- 
ply to the specifie names of institutions, denominations, 
countries, towns, and in general to words апа collections of 
words used to penny the function of proper nouns as a 
means of individualizing any single person or hine. Thus to 
write the * Reformation,” or the * French Revolution,” or 
the ** Ascension," is to indicate a well-known specific event. 
Titles of books, churches, universities, works of art, and 
other styles embracing several words, have the principal, 
but not the connective or minor, words in initial capitals. 
Adjectives derived from proper names are begun with eapi- 
tals in English almost universally. but a few scholars follow 
the French and German use, which refuses initial capitals 
to adjectives. The names of deities, of days and months, 
and all titles of honor begin with capitals. The personal pro- 
nouns relating to God, but not the relative pronoun nor the 
derivative personal pronoun, should be capitalized ; e. g. He, 
His, and Him, but not. whom or himself. The first word of 
a quotation preceded by a colon should also begin with a 
capital, but not when the quotation is virtually a part of the 
sentence. When a place-name is preceded by an adjective of 
location, the adjective is capitalized; е. д. Central New 
York. In the natural sciences the names of branches, or- 
ders, families, and genera are indicated by initial capitals, 
but when the specifie is added to the generic name in this 
work the specific name, even when derived from a proper 
noun, begins with a small letter; e. g. Aloe americana, 
Physalospora bidwellii. All abbreviations of substantive 
words call for capital letters, except the names of weights 
and measures and the names of law writs: but not so the 
abbreviations of mere connective words, as А. D. for Anno 
Domini (though small capitals are frequently used in this 
case, as in this encyclopedia), LL. D. for Doctor of Laws, but 
i. e. for id est, ib. for ibidem, circ. for circa, e. д. for exempli 
gratid, ete. 


Capital Punishment: the punishment of death (so called 
from the Latin caput, head, also life). As the penalty for 
murder it has prevailed from the earliest times in all parts 
of the world. Iu most nations treason or rebellion against 
lawful government. has also. been thus punished; and in 
England and elsewhere, down to a very recent period, the 
same has been true of counterfeiting, forgery, mail-robbery, 
and several other crimes, The manner of execution varies 


greatly. Military criminals, in modern times, are usually 
shot. In civil administration the modes most prevalent 


have been decapitation upon the ** block,” used for political 
criminals of rank in Great Britain: the GUILLOTINE (9. t.) 
in France; in Spanish countries the GARROTE (q. r.); and 
hanging. On June 4, 1888, hanging was abolished in the 
State of New York for all murders committed after Jan. 1, 
1889, and death by electric shock substituted therefor. In 
China there are three degrees of capital punishment: Zing- 
chi, or slow death by being cut to pieces, decapitation, and 


strangling. The last mentioned is preferred for many rea- 
sons. In Japan, for some offenses, the criminal was formerly 


condemned to take his own life by disembowelment in the 
presence of officials. See Hara-KIRL 

In Christendom the tendency in modern times has been 
to limit capital punishment to the greatest crimes only, and 
many intelligent persons believe that it should. be abolished 
altogether. The grounds upon which the question is argued 
are chiefly—1, common right : 2, Scripture ; 3, expediency. 
The Marquis of Beccaria (Essay on Crimes and Punish- 
ments, 1775) denies the right of governments to take human 
life, under any cireumstances, in punishment of erime. It 
appears to be evident, however, on any theory of society, 
that such a right exists in all cases in which the safety of 
the community requires it. As to Seripture, the Old Testa- 
ment, in accordance with the words, * W hoso sheddeth man's 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed ” (Gen, ix. 6), affords 
very numerous examples of its enforcement, under Divine 
authority; and the New Testament contains no prohibition 
of it. It is urged, nevertheless, that the benevolence of 
Christianity and its high regard for human life oppose the 
continuance of the death-penalty. In William Penn's eode 
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of laws for Pennsylvania it was preseribed for two crimes 
only—murder and treason. The chief reason for its reten- 
tion in Christendom is perhaps its biblical injunction, es- 
pecially as this injunction (as above) was given to Noah 
when he represented the whole human race, and is not there- 
fore merely a Mosaic or Jewish statute, which might be sup- 
posed to be superseded, like the Mosaic system generally, by 
Christianity. 1t has been plausibly replied, however, that. 
the Noachic law may reasonably be supposed to be subject 
to modification by the progress of the race, like the Mosaic; 
and that Christendom has practically recognized this fact 
by abolishing the capital punishment of brutes, which was 
enjoined in the same Noachie law that enjoins it for man, 
and without any discriminative qualification whatever, 1n 
the early training of the race such means of teaching the value 
of human life, it is argued, might be necessary: but as one 
part of the law is now deemed unnecessary, and its exeeution 
would be esteemed preposterous, it is inferable that the other 
is equally subject to change. Beecaria and many others deny 
the expediency of capital punishment, asserting that it does 
not lessen the amount of crime; but whether this be true or 
not, it is a fact that such public executions as formerly took 
place in England аге brutalizing and injurious to public 
morality, Although some of the U. S., as Rhode Island, 
Maine, and Wisconsin, and some other governments, as Bra- 
zil, Holland, and Portugal, have abolished capital punish- 
ment, the effect upon the commission of crime has not been 
decided enough to prove such a step either advisable or un- 
advisable. See Basil Montagu's On the Punishment of 
Death (1809-13); Memoirs of Sir S. Romilly (1840) ; Jere- 
my Bentham’s Rationale of Punishment (130) ; E.G. Wake- 
field's Facts Relating to the Punishment of Death in the 
Metropolis (1831); F. Hills Crime: ats Amount, Causes 
and Remedies (1853); Bovee’s Reasons against Capital 
Punishment; Т. Pyne's A Plea for the Abolition of Capital 
Punishment (1845); Report of Select Committee on Capital 
Punishment, New York State Assembly (Albany, 1851). 
Revised by К. LILLEY. 


Capitar’ida: city of Venezucla; in the state of Falcon; 
on the Gulf of Maracaibo. If has an important trade in 
tobacco, The climate is warm and unhealthy. Pop. (1893) 
2,000. H. H. 5. 


Capitol [from Lat. Capito linm]: the magnificent temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus, which, together with the citadel or 
fortress and other buildings, oceupied the Capitoline Hill 
(Hons Capitolinus}, in ancient Rome, These edifices were 
founded by the Tarquins about 600 в. €.. and dedicated in 
507 B. c. The temple was burned in the time of Sulla, in 
83 B. C. Was soon rebuilt, and was burned again in 69 A. D. 
Here was also the Zubularium, containing the public ar- 
chives, and here the senate often met in both ancient and 
modern times. The steepness of the sides of the Capitoline 
Hill rendered it a natural fortress. On one side of it was 
the Tarpeian Rock, from which traitors and state criminals 
were thrown, The name Capitolium was often applied to 
the whole hill. The site of the Capitol is now oecupied by 
the Church of S. Maria in Araceli, and the Palazzo del Cam- 
pidoglio, built by Michael Angelo. More than twenty pro- 
vincial cities of the empire are known to have had eapitols 
modeled on that of Rome, and that of Toulouse has been the 
seat of authority for that city for centuries. The term Cap- 
itol is also applied to the imposing edifice in which the Con- 
gress of the U.S. holds its sessions at. Washington, and to 
the State-houses which are erected at the capitals of the 
several States, 


Capitoli’nas, Junius: a Latin biographer: one of the 
authors of the Jlistoria Augusta; lived about 300 A. D. 
The biographies of the Emperors Antoninus Pius, Marcus 
Aurelius, Pertinax, Opilius Macrinus, the two Maximins, 
and others, are ascribed to him, 


Capit'ularies [from Med. Lat. capitula re (subst), eapi- 
tula'ris (adjec.), pertaining toa chapter, deriv. of eapi tuban, 
small head, heading, passage or section of а book, synod | : 
the laws enacted by the Frankish Kings from the time of 
Childebert. These laws were general for all the states of 
the kingdom, while those called /eges were issued for the 
several states. The most celebrated capitularies were those 
of Charlemagne and St. Louis, After Charles the Simple. 
in 922, they were no longer issued, The best collections of 
them are those of. Baluze (Paris, 1677 and 1750); of Pertz. 
in the Monumenta Germanie, und of Boretius (Hanover. 
15883). 
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Capitula'tion [Med. Lat. capifula tío, deriv. of capitu- 
la re, draw up under heads, draw up articles of agreement, 
as for surrender]: the act of capitulating or surrendering to 
an enemy upon stipulated terms; a treaty of surrender to 
an enemy, which is concluded when the garrison or besieged 
force does not surrender at discretion or unconditionally. 
The treaty often consists of several specified conditions or 
articles, and those who surrender are sometimes permitted 
to retain their arms and to march out with the honors of 
маг. The name is also applied to those agreements whereby 
citizens of one state residing In another are released from 
the jurisdiction of the country of their residence and placed 
under that of consular courts of their own nation, as is the 
case in Egypt and Japan. 


Capo d'Istria, kaa' po-distréé-ià (ane. <Eyida): a forti- 
fied seaport-town of Austria: in Trieste; situated on a 
rocky island in the Gulf of Trieste: 8 miles S. W. of Trieste 
(see map of Austria-Hungary, ref. SC). It was formerly 
the capital of Istria, It is connected with the mainland by 
a bridge about half a mile long. It is the seat of a bishop, 
has a cathedral and other churches; also manufactures of 
soap and leather, Pop. (1890) 8.646. 


Capodis'trias, JOHN ANTHONY, Count: b. in Corfu, Io- 
nian islands, Feb. 11,1776 : d. in Nauplia, Oct. 9, 1831. His 
father practiced as a physician, and he began himself to 
study medicine, but entered afterward upon a political ca- 
reer and held a high position in the Government of the re- 
ще of the Seven United Islands, when, in 1807. by the 
bue of Tilsit, that republic was incorporated with France. 
lie obtained an appointment in the Russian diplomatic serv- 
ісе, and was finally made Secretary of Foreign Affairs, The 
ald he thus was able to give his countrymen in their exer- 
tions forthe establishment of an independent Greece induced 
them to elect him president of the Greek republic in 1827. 
But he was utterly unable to keep his course straight 
through the tempest of the moment, and while prosecuting 
Mauromichali for some criminal offense he was assassinated 
by two of Mauromichali’s cousins, an incident deeply de- 
огей by all friends of the great cause he served. See his 
Life (Berlin, 1864) by Mendelssohn-Barthold y. 


Caponiére, or Caponier [Fr. caponnière; Ital. cappo- 
niera, a covered lodgment]: in fortification, a defensive 
outwork situated in the ditch of the main work. 1. A pas- 
sage or communication covered from horizontal fire by а 
parapet on both sides (double caponiere) ог on one side only 
(single or half caponiére). The parapets are usually 64 or 8 
feet high and are provided with a banquette. The superior 
slope usually forms a glacis and extends to the bottom of the 
ditch. 2. A casemated structure, situated at the middle of 
the face of a polygonal work to flank its ditch. These were 
formerly made with two or more tiers of fire, but in modern 
works they have but one. They have bomb-proof roofs and 
are protected from cannon fire by their location in the ditch. 

Capon Springs: Hampshire co., W. Va.; 17 miles E. of 
Romney and 23 N. W. of Winchester (see map of West Vir- 
ginin, ref. 6-L): has celebrated warm springs, useful in а 
very wide range of diseases. The scenery is fine and the 
trout-fishing excellent. The hotels and bathing-houses are 
extensive, Pop. not given in 1890 census. 


Cappado'cia (in Gr. Каттабок!а): an ancient province of 
Asia Minor; bounded N. by Pontus and Galatia, E. by Ar- 
menia. S. by Mt. Taurus (which separated it from Syria and 
Cilicia) and W. by услона. It was traversed by the river 
Halys. Among its chief towns were Comana, Ariarathia, and 
Tyana. It was conquered by Cyrus the Great of Persia. and 
was ruled by independent kings from the time of Alexander 
the Great until 17 A. D, when Tiberius reduced it toa Roman 
rovince. ‘The greater part of it is included in the modern 
А 


Cappel’. ог Cappel’Ins, Lovis, or Lepovievs: biblical 
eritie; b. in St.-Elien, near Sedan, Oct. 15, 1585: educated 
at Sedan, Oxford, and Saumur: became Professor of Hebrew 
in the Protestant Seminary of Saumur 1613; of Theology 
there 1633. In his book Arcanum punetationis revelatuin 
(Leyden, 1624) he proved that. the vowel-points and accents 
are not a part of the original Hebrew text of the Old Testa- 
ment. This work called forth a passionate controversy, in 
which the Buxtorfs took a leading part in behalf of the tra- 
ditional opinion. Cappel followed up his attack in his 
Critica. Saera (Paris, 1650), in which he discussed various 
readings of the Hebrew text. He was in an important sense 
the founder of the science of biblical criticism. D. in 
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Saumur, June 18, 1658. See G. H. Schnedermann’s Die Con- 
trorerse des L. Cappellus mit den Burtorfen über das Alter 
der hebräischen Punctation (Leipzig, 1879). С. Н. Toy. 


Capre’ra (literally, Goat Island): one of the Buccinarian 
islands; in the Mediterranean; 4 or 5 miles from the north- 
east coast of Sardinia; belongs to Italy (see map of Italy, 
ref. 6-С), It is nearly 6 miles long, and abound in goats 
and rabbits The patriot Garibaldi, after reaching middle 
life, often resided here. He built a house here about 1854. 


Capri (anc. Capree): a charming island of Italy; in the 
Mediterranean; at the entrance of the Bay of Naples; 20 
miles S. of the city of Naples (see map of Italy, ref. 7-F). 
It is about 44 miles long and 3 miles wide. The shores of 
the island are steep and inaccessible. The town of Capri is 
the seat of a bishop. Upon this island is a remarkable 
cavern called the “Grotto of the Nymphs” ог the * Blue 
Grotte.” The Emperor Tiberius passed the last ten years of 
his life here, and built twelve villas or palaces, of which the 
ruins are still visible. Area, 19 sq. miles. Pop. 2,907. 

Capriccio, ka-prit'chioó [Ital., freak, sudden start; bor- 
rowed into Fr. as caprice; deriv. of Lat. caper. goat]: а 
musical term applied to a species of free composition which 
is not subject to rule as to form or measure. 

Cap'rieorn [Lat. capricornus, name of the constellation 
the Goat; liter., goat-horned ; caper, goat + cornu, horn; 
(ir. abydcepws, same]: the tenth sign of the Zodiac, which the 
sun enters at the winter solstice, about Dec. 21. It is de- 
noted by this figure, v3. Capricorn is also the name of a 
constellation which may be seen in the south during autumn. 


Capricorn, Tropic of: in geography, one of the lesser 
circles of the earth; а parallel nearly 23° 27 5. of the equa- 
tor. At the winter solstice (Dec. 21) the sun is vertical 
over this line. There is a corresponding circle on the as- 
tronomieal sphere. This circle touches the ecliptic in the 
first point of the sign Capricorn, which therefore gives name 
to this tropic. 

Caprifo'lium: See HONEYSUCKLE. 

Caprimul'gidse (Lat. caper, goat + mulge re. milk, suck]: 
а family of insectivorous birds of the order Macrochires. 
They have long wings, short legs, and toes united at the 
bus by a membrane. The base of the bill is furnished with 
long stiff bristles. This family includes the goatsucker 
Caprimulgus) and the American whippoorwill (Antrostomus 
rociferus), as Well as the night-hawk (Chordetles rirginianus), 
the chiuck-will'sswidow, and the poor-will of the Western 
Mates СЛ nfrostomus carolinensis), 

Caprivi de Caprera de Monte-Cucculi, Gen. GEORG 
Leo, von: German soldier and statesman; b. at Charlotten- 
burs. Feb. 24, 1831; son of Julius Edward von Caprivi, who 
head a high legal office in Prussia, Entering the army in 
his eighteenth year, he won rapid promotion, and served 
with distinction in the campaigns of 1864 and 1866. In the 
Franco-Prussian war he served as chief of staff of the Tenth 
Corps, In 1883 he was appointed to the command of the 
Thirtieth Division at Metz. In the following vear he was 
transferred to the head of the Admiralty, where he displayed 
rare adaptability to new modes of thought and lines of work. 
After the reorganization of the navy under the present em- 
perer, Gen. von Caprivi again returned to the army, and re- 
ceived the command of the Tenth, or Hanoverian, Army- 
corps, опе of the finest in the whole army, He succeeded 
Bismarck as Chancellor of the German empire and president 
of the Prussian Council Маг. 19, 1890. In 1892. he resigned 
the presidency of the council, but retained the chancellor- 
ship; retired Oct. 26, 1894. С. К. ADAMS. 


. Caps and Hats: the name applied to the political parties 
in Sweden which were formed under the reign of Frederick 
of Hesse, 1715—51. After the death of Charles ХП. his sister 
Uirikke and her husband, Frederick of Hesse-Cassel, were 
elected King and Queen of Sweden. The Swedish crown, 
however, had no real power. The power was in the hands 
of the nobility, of which one party, the Hats, leaned toward 
France, and the other, the Caps, toward Russia. It was this 
a division which afterward enabled Gustavus IHI. to 
reak the power of the nobility. 


Capsicin: an exceedingly acrid, soft, resinous alkaloid 
of a reddish color; obtained from the seed-pods of the Cap- 
sicum annuum, or Cayenne pepper, of which it is the active 
principle. 

Capsicum [etvm. doubtful; perhaps formed from Lat. 
capsa, case, i.e. pod]: а genus at lans of the family Sola- 
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nacee; natives of the warm parte of America, Africa, and 
Asia. They are mostly annual or biennial plants, with more 
or less woody steins, and have а wheel-shaped corolla, with 
five convergent protruding anthers. The fruits of Capsicum 
annuum, frutescens, "Eutr bee baccatum, grossum, and 
cerasiforme, with perhaps those of other species, form, when 
pulverized, the Cayenne pepper which is extensively used 
as a condiment. It is extremely pungent, and is often em- 
ploved with excellent results in medicines as a derivative 
and stimulant. The Capsicum annuum is a hardy plant, 
cultivated in the U. S., where pickles are made of its un- 
ripe fruit. It is stated that the fruit of Capsicum foricarium 
of tropical America is a narcotic poison. The Capsicum 
frulescens grows wild in Florida, as well as in most warm 
countries, It is the true Cayenne pepper. 


Capstan [Fr. cabestan, from a deriv. of Lat. capis trum, 
halter]: a strong, massive column of timber, shaped some- 
what like a truncated cone, und having its upper part pierced 
to receive bars or levers for the purpose of winding а rope 
round it, to raise heavy weights or otherwise exert great 
power. lt is chiefly used in vessels for drawing in cables in 
order to raise anchors, ete. There are several improved 
forms in use on ships. 


Capsule [Lat. cap sula, small box, deriv. of? cap'sa, box]: 
in botany, a dry, svucarpous, dehiscent fruit or seed-vessel. 
The term is applied to all dry fruits which are dehiscent, 
whether simple or compound, one-celled or many-eelled, and 
whether they open by valves or by pores. The capsule or 
pod is a general name of dry-seed vessels which split or burst 
open at maturity. The capsule is the pod of a compound 
pistil. The poppy, lobelia, iris, and snapdragon afford. ex- 
amples of it. 


Captain [Fr. capitaine (loan-word, cf. О. Fr. chevetaine), 
with Ital. capitano, Span. capitan from Lat. *eaprta nus, 
head-man, deriv. of caput, head]: a military term which in 
a general sense signifies a commander, à man skilled in war 
or the military агі. In some countries the commander-in- 
chief is called captaiu-general. In a more limited and tech- 
nical sense, captain is the title of an officer who commands 
а troop of cavalry, a company of infantry, or a battery of 
artillery. He is the next in rank below a major. In the 
U.S. army à captain is responsible for the camp and garrison 
equipage, the arms, ammunition, and clothing of his com- 
pany. A captain of the U. S. marines is of a rank corre- 
sponding to that of a captain in the army and that of a lieu- 
tenant in the navy. 

CAPTAIN (of the navy) is an officer of higher rank and 
holds a more responsible position than a captain of the land 
forces. Не has the command of a ship. and is responsible 
for everything on board—all that relates to the personnel or 
the materiel of the vessel. The commanders of all British 
vessels, from first-rates down to ship-rigzed. sloops, are cap- 
tains. A captain in the royal navy 15 the next in rank above 
à commander, А captain in the С. 5, navy takes rank with a 
a colonel in the army. and next below a commodore, Пе rises 
by regular succession to the rank of rear-admiral. Before 
the civil war (1861-65) there was no legal rank in the U.S. 
navy higher than that of captain. (See COMMODORE.) The 
term captain is also applied to the master of a merchant- 
vessel, Revised by S. B. Luce, 


Caption [from Lat. captio, a taking: in its application 
to a part of a legal instrument. the. English word means 
note of caption or taking]: in law, is that. part. of a legal 
document, such as an indictment or. commission, which 
shows the time and place where, and the authority by which, 
it was made or executed. It is of considerable consequence 
in the case of indictments, While a caption is not strictly 
a part of an indictment, its absence or imperfection may be 
of serious import, Its office is to summarize the history of 
the case up to the time of the indictment, stating the style 
of the court, the time and place of its meeting, the time 
and place where the indictinent was found. and the number 
of the jurors who found it, though their names need not be 
mentioned. When the indictment is removed into a higher 
court (see CERTIORARI) it is said that there must be enough 
in the caption to show that the inferior court had jurisdiction 
in the case. See Francis Wharton's Criminal Law: James 
Bassett’s Criminal Pleading and Practice; and John F. 
Archbold's Criminal Pleading and Evidence, where useful 
forms of captions are given. 

Revised by F. STURGES ALLEN. 


Capture: See INTERNATIONAL Law. 
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Cap’ua (in Gr. Karin): an important city of ancient Italy ; 
capital of Campania; situated on a plain about 2 miles from 
the river Vulturnus; about 18 miles N. of Naples (see map 
of Italy, ref. 6—F). It is supposed to have been founded by 
the Etruscans, who called it Vu/furnum. It was probably 
nearly as ancient as Ңоше itself. Capua was the greatest 
and most opulent city of Italy about 350 в. c. It was con- 
quered by the Romans in 340 в. c., but it continued to pros- 
per under the Roman power, and in the time of the sec- 
ond Punie war was scarcely inferior to the great cities of 
Rome and Carthage. Capua was noted for its luxury and 
refinement. After Hannibal had defeated the Roman army 
at Cann in 216 в. C., the popular party of Capua, іп hopes 
of rendering their city independent of Rome, opened their 
gates to the Carthaginians, who spent the winter in Capua 
and became enervated by its luxury. The Romans, having 
besieged the city and captured it in 211, punished its re- 
volt with severity, nullified its political importance, and re- 
duced it to the condition of a provincial town of the most 
degraded class. It continued, however, to be a popular city 
for several centuries, but it was taken and ruined in 456 
A. D. by Genserie the Vandal. The site is now partly occu- 
pio by a town ealled Santa Maria di Capua, with 20,058 in- 

abitants. Неге are visible the remains of-a grand amphi- 
theater. 

Capua (anc. Casilinum): a city of Italy; province of Ca- 
serta; beautifully situated on the river Volturno, 27 miles 
by rail N. of Naples (see map of Italy, ref. 6-F). It ison the 
railway which connects Naples with Rome, and is a military 
station of the first class. ft was considered one of the keys 
of the former kingdom of Naples. Capua contains a re- 
markable old cathedral, a college, and several convents. It 
was founded on the site of Casilinum, 2 or 3 miles E. of the 
ancient Capua, in 856 a. D. Pop. 13,860. 


. Capuchin’ Friars [capuchin is vid Fr. from Ital. capuc- 

chino, deriv. of capuccio, hood, deriv. of cappa; Span. сара 
(from which Eng. cape) < Lat. cappa, a head-covering]: a 
branch of the order of Franciscan monks which originated 
with Matteo di Basso, an Observantine Franciscan in the 
convent of Montefalco, in Urbino, Italy, in 1525. They 
are the third of the chief branches of the Franciscans, the 
other two being the Observantines and the Conventuals. 
They are very strict in discipline; are committed to the 
most. absolute poverty; and have rendered distinguished 
service upon the mission field. They spread with extraor- 
dinary rapidity, and reached their greatest extent in 1775, 
when they numbered over 31,000. Owing to political meas- 
ures of suppression in many countries and the general decline 
in zeal for monasticism, they now number only some 8,000. 
They have a few convents in the U.S. At first they did 
not cultivate learning, but since the opening of the seven- 
teenth century they have done so; vet there are few emi- 
nent names among them. Two persons of note in Church 
history were Capuchins, BERNARDINO OcHINO (q. v.), twice 
elected vicar-general of the order; famous orator; became a 
Protestant at the age of fifty-six (1542); and FATHER THEO- 
BALD MATHEW (q. v.), the distinguished advocate of total 
abstinence. There is also an order of Capuchin nuns who 
are Franciscans of the strictest observance. It was founded 
in 1538 at Naples by Maria Laurentia Longa. They are 
properly Clares. SAMUEL MACAULEY JACKSON, 

Capuchin-monkey: a South American monkey (Cebus 
capucinus), Which receives its name from the cowl-like ap- 
pearance of the hairy covering of its head. Other species of 
the genus bear the same name. 


Capudan’ Pasha [capudan is a corruption of Ital. capi- 
ta/no, captain]: the high admiral or commander-in-chief of 
the Turkish navy. He has the eontrol of all naval affairs, 
appoints all the officers of the navy, and is governor of the 
Turkish islands in the Archipelago. 


Ca'put Mor'tuum [Lat., dead head]: the inert residue 
of distillation and sublimation. When sulphate of iron is 
distilled at a red heat, it leaves a residue of red oxide of 
iron, which the alchemists called caput mortuum vitrioli. 
Its symbol was a death's head and cross-bones; hence 
caput mortuum signified also a “bugbear,” a source of 
groundless terror. 


Capyba'ra, or Capiba'ra, known also as the Water 
Сауу: the largest known quadruped (Hydrochærus capy- 
bara) of the order Rodentia, and amily Саза. It is an 
aquatic animal, a native of South America, and feeds on 
vegetable food exclusively. Its dentition resembles that of 
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the cavy, except that the grinding teeth are formed of man 
transverse plates, the number of plates increasing as the ani- 





Capybara. 


mal advances in age. It is inoffensive and easily tamed. 
The flesh is esteemed good food. It is somewhat smaller 
than the common hog. 


Caquetá River: See JAPURÁ. 


Car: a vehicle for transporting freight or passengers, 
and usually running on wheels. Reference may be made 
to RAILWAY EQUIPMENT for in- 
formation concerning railway 
ears. As special kinds may be 
mentioned  push-cars, hand- 
cars, dump-cars, wrecking-cars, 
logging-cars, ete. А velocipede- 
car for the use of foremen of 
railway sections has also been 
devised. —Mine-cars for trans- 
porting ore and coal are some- 
times made entirely of iron or 
steel. For the motor-cars of 
ELECTRIC RAILWAYS, see that ar- 
ticle. MANSFIELD MERRIMAN. 


Carabaño, kaa-raa-baan yo, Franctsco: Venezuelan gen- 
eral; b. in Cumaná, 1783. He took an early and active part 
in the revolution of 1810, until 1814, when he was captured 
and sent to Spain. Returning in 1822, he was employed in 
various military and civil capacities; was elected to Congress 
in 1829, and in 1830 became Minister of War. In 1835 he 
was a leader of the attempted revolution called de las re- 
formas, and on its failure in 1836 was banished. In 1844 
he returned and was made commandant at Cumaná, where 
he was assassinated, Aug. 19, 1848. HERBERT H. SMITH. 


Carabaya, or Caravaya: an eastern province of Peru; in 
the department of Puno; area, 12,000 sq. miles; pop. about 
15,000, besides wild Indians. The Andes form the western 
frontier, with an eastern branch which divides the province 
into two parts; the mountains fall steeply to the Amazonian 
plains, which are covered with heavy forest extending far 
up the slopes; the climate is very moist and rainy, and 
warm in the plains. Carabaya was settled about 1543 by 
fugitives from the army of the younger Almagro; gold was 
discovered by them, and for two centuries this was one of 
the richest mining regions in South America, with several 
flourishing towns (Sandia, San Gaban, San Juan del Oro, 
and others) [п 1767 these cities were destroyed by the 
Chuncho Indians, апа even their sites are now unknown ; 
not a single white man was left east of the mountains. The 
mines have remained abandoned, owing to the difficulty of 
communication, but the region is known to be very rich in 
gold, copper, and other metals, as well as forest products. 
The principal product at present is cinchona. 

HERBERT Н. SMITH. 


Carab'ide: a family of coleopterous or beetle-like in- 
sects, equivalent to the Linnæan genus Carabus. Its spe- 
cies are very numerous and of various habits. Most of 
them are voracious devourers of other insects and of worms; 
Some of them are more 
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the larvæ have similar propensities. 
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than an inch in length, and with rather long legs, used in 
pursuing their prey. A few species have only rudimentary 
wings. Several have considerable beauty of color and luster. 


Carabo’bo: a plain a few miles S. of the city of Valencia, 
Venezuela, on the western side of the river Paito; two roads 
eross on it. It is memorable for two great victories won by 
Bolivar. The first was on May 28, 1814, when with 5,000 
men he completely routed 6,000 Spaniards under Captain- 
General Cajigal. The second was on June 25, 1821. "The 
Spaniards had been reduced and discouraged by defeat, and 
their remaining army of 5,000 men, under La Torre, was 
stationed in the plain, the passes into it being difficult and 
strongly defended. Bolivar, advancing from Tinaquillo with 
6,000 veteran troops, forced the passes and defeated La 
Torre, destroying or capturing most of his army. The brunt 
of the battle was born by the battalion of English volunteers 
under Col. Ferrier. This victory ended the Spanish domi- 
nation in Venezuela, and insured the independence of Co- 
lombia and Ecuador. HERBERT Н. SMITH. 


Carabobo: the smallest state of Venezuela; on the north- 
em coast; bounded N. by the Caribbean Sea, E. by Miranda, 
У. by Zamora, and W. by Lara. Area, 2,984 sq. miles. Pop. 
(1891) 198,021. Capital and principal city, Valencia. The 
coast-range mountains which cross it are interspersed with 
beautiful and fertile valleys, and agriculture is almost the 
only industry. The principal products are coffee, cacao, and 
sugar. Puerto Cabello is an important port, and Montalban, 
Nirgua, and Ocumare are thriving towns. 

HERBERT H. SMITH. 


Car’acal (Lynz caracal): a species of lynx found in the 
warm parts of Asia and in Africa, — to be the 
same animal as that which the ancients called lynx. It is 
larger than a fox, and is powerful enough to kill a hound 
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with ease. The fur of the upper part is of a deep brown 
or wine red, its ears being tufted with long black hair. It is 
naturally fierce, but is capable of being tamed, and has 
been employed in hunting. 


Caracal’la, Marcus AURELIUS ANTONINUS BASSIANUS: a 
Roman emperor; son of Septimius Severus; b. at Lyons 
in 188 a. p. On the death of his father, in 211 А. D., he 
ascended the throne, and caused his brother Geta to be mur- 
dered. He also massacred several thousand friends of 
Geta, including Papinian, the great jurist. Ilis reign was 
isgraced by many acts of cruelty and infamy. Не was 
assassinated near Edessa in 217 A. D., at the instigation of 
Macrinus, who became his successor. The baths of Cara- 
calla are among the most striking ruins of Rome. 


Caraca'ra, or Caracara Eagle: a rapacious bird of the 
genus Polyborus; peculiar to America ; resembling in habit 
both the American vulture and the buzzard. The Polybo- 
rus brasiliensis, which is found in Brazil and other parts of 
America, has fine plumage, and measures about 4 feet from 
ip to tip of the wings.  Polyborus tharus is common 
throughout Sonth America, and is found as far north as 
Texas and Florida. Its principal food is carrion, yet it will 
attack new-born lambs, a fact which makes it much 
dreaded on the sheep-ranges of South America. Other 
species are known. Revised by D. S. JORDAN. 
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Caracas, kaá-raa kas: capital of the republic of Vene- 
zuela; situated 12 miles S. of La Guayra, and nearly 3.000 
feet above the level of the sea; lat. 10° 30' 50" N., lon. 67° 5’ 
W. (see map of South America, ref. 1-D). It is separated 
from La Guayra, its seaport, by a high mountain-range. It 
is liberally supplied with water by several streams which 
run through or near the city. The streets are narrow, 
straight, and well paved. Among the principal edifices are 
the cathedral and the Church of Alta Gracia. Caracas is 
the seat of a Roman Catholie archbishop, and contains a 
college and several hospitals. 'lhe climate is healthy, but 
the place is subject to earthquakes, one of which in 1812 de- 
stroyed about 12,000 people. The chief articles of export 
are cacao, cotton, indigo, coffee, hides, ete. Pop. (1881) 55,- 
638 ; (1888) 70,466. Caracas is in a “federal district," hav- 
ing an area of 45 sq. miles and a total population of 71,399. 
This district is surrounded by the state of Guzman Blanco, 


Caracci, kià-raat'chée, or Carracci, AGostino: brother 
of Annibal Caraeci; b. in Bologna in 1558; d. in Parma, 
1602; assisted Annibal in his Farnese work ; was an engraver 
of high merit ; panies the Communion of St. Jerome, now 


in Bologna; had literary tastes. 


Caracci, ANNIBAL, Or ANNIBALE: painter; b. in Bologna 
in 1560. Не жаз a pupil of his cousin, Ludovico Caracci, 
with whom he was associated as a founder of the Bolognese 
school of painting. The pictures which he painted in the 
Farnese Gallery in Rome, on which he expended eight years, 
are considered his best works. His Three Maries is in Castle 
Howard, England. He is generally regarded as the greatest 
ра of the Сагассі family. D. at Rome in 1609. See 

Cugler’s Schools of Painting in Italy. 


Caracci, or Carracci, Lupovico: founder of the Bo- 
lognese school of painting; son of a butcher of Bologna; b. 
in 1555. Among his works are a Transfiguration, 
The Preaching of John the Baptist, and some 
Madonnas, all to be seen in Bologna He was 
the founder of a school of painting known as 
Eclectic, which became famous for its adherence 
to nature and freedom from traditional methods ; 
most famous as a teacher. He had several emi- 
nent рр», including Domenichino and Guido 
Reni. D. in 1619. 

Caraccioli, kaa-raat-chid’lee, Carmine Nico- 
LAS: a Neapolitan nobleman; fifth Prince of 
Santo Bono; lived in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century and the first of the eighteenth, 
and held high offices in Spain, to which Naples was 
then attached. From Oct. 5, 1716, to Jan. 26, 
1720, he was Viceroy of Peru. H. H. S. 

Caraecioli, Francesco, Prince: admiral; b. in 
Naples in 1752. He entered the service of the 
Parthenopian republic formed at Napis in 1798, 
and obtained the command of a small fleet. He 
repulsed the Anglo-Sicilian fleet in 1799. After 
Naples had surrendered to the royalists, he was 
arrested and hung by the order of Lord Nelson 
June 29, 1799. See J. C. Jeaffreson’s Lady Ham- 
ilton and Lord Nelson (1888). 


Car’acole [Fr., deriv. of caracol, snail]: in horsemanshi 
or the manège, a semi-round or half-turn. When cavalry ad- 
vance to charge in battle they sometimes perform caracoles 
in order to perplex the enemy, and excite а doubt whether 
they will attack the flank or the front. 


Carae'taeus, or Cara’doe: King of the Silures, a tribe 
of ancient Britons who lived in Wales. He resisted the 
Roman invading armies for nine years, but was at length 
defeated by Ostorius on the border of South Wales: fled to 
Cartismandua, Queen of the Brigantes, who betrayed him: 
was carried a captive to Rome in 51 A. D., where, according 
to tradition, he died in 54. His deportment in the presence 
of the Emperor Claudius was admired by the Romans, who 
treated him with clemency. 

Carafa de Colobrano, kiá-raa fa-dà-ko-lo-braa'no, Mı- 
CHELE: musician and composer; b. in Naples, Nov. 28, 1785. 
He became a resident of Paris about 1821. Among his 
works are operas entitled J? Sonnambulo and Massaniello. 
D. July 26, 1872. 


Caraffa, Giovanni PIETRO: pope. See Раст, IV. 
Caraites: See Karalrtes. 


Car'alis, or Calaris: the capital or chief town of ancient 
Sardinia; is said to have been founded by the Carthaginians 
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before the second Punic war. It had a good port, and was 
for many centuries an important place. The site of it is 
now occupied by Cagliari. 

Carambo'la: an East India fruit produced by the Aver- 
rhoa carambola; a small evergreen tree of the family Gera- 
niacee. The fruit is about as large as a hen's egg, and has 
five longitudinal ribs, with a thin, smooth, yellow rind. 
The pulp has an agreeable flavor (sweet or acid), and is used 
in making sherbets, tarts, ete. It is one of the most gen- 
erally cultivated fruits in India, and is sometimes called 
Coromandel gooseberry. The tree has irritable or sensitive 
leaves, and exhibits in a remarkable degree the phenomenon 
called sleep of plants. The acid fruit called bilimbi grows 
on another species of Averrhoa. 


Car’amel [via Fr. from Span. caramelo; etym. uncer- 
tain]: the dark-brown substance produced by burning sugar 
or exposing it to а great heat, It is also formed in the proc- 
ess of roasting coffee and malt. It is used to color wine 
and to adulterate coffee. Caramel is also a sort of confec- 
tionery. А 

Caramurá, ог Alvares Coelho, Diogo: best known by 
the first of these, which was his Indian name; a Portu- 
guese; in 1510 was shipwrecked on the coast of Brazil, 
near Bahia. His companions were killed, and, it is said, 
eaten by the Tupinambá Indians. There is a legend that 
Alvares awed them һу killing a bird with a gun which he 
had saved; it is certain that he gained their respect and 
friendship, married the daughter of a chief, and lived among 
these savages as one of them for many years. When Bahia 
was settled by the Portuguese, Caramurü was the means of 
establishing friendly relations between them and the Ind- 
ians, and he was greatly respected by both. D. near Bahia, 
Oct. 5, 1557. H. H. Surru. 


Cara'pa: a genus of plants of the family Meliaceee ; na- 
tives of warm climates. Carapa guianensis is a large tree 
called anderaba, which grows in Guiana, and has large pin- 
nate leaves. Its bark is reputed a valuable febrifuge, and is 
used in tanning. Masts of ships are made of the trunks. 
Lamp oil is obtained from the seeds of this tree, and from 
those of the Carapa guineensis, which is a native of Guinea, 
Its oil is used to protect the bodies of the natives from the 
bites of insects. 


Car’apace [via Fr. from Span. carapacho ; etym. uncer- 
tain]: the upper shell or dorsal shield of chelonian reptiles 
(turtles and tortoises) and of the Crustacea Malacostraca 
(crabs and lobsters). In the Chelonia it is chiefly an ex- 
pansion of the ribs covered by a thick layer of horny sub- 
stance. The latter is most. ——— in the hawk's-bill turtla 
furnishing the tortoise-shell of commerce. 


Caraquette, LOWER : a port of entry in Gloucester co., New 
Brunswick; has a good harbor and extensive fisheries (see 
map of Quebec, ref. 3-I).—The settlement of UPPER CARA- 
QUETTE is in the same parish. Pop. 1,000. 


Carasco’sa, MICHELE: b. in Sicily; an officer successively 
in the armies of King Ferdinand, the Neapolitan republic, 
King Joseph, and Joachim Murat; signed Hie convention of 
Casalanza; was made Minister of War; placed himself at 
the head of the revolution; was defeated; fled to London, 
and fell there in a duel. His Mémoires sur la Révolution de 
Naples en 1821 appeared in London in 1823. 


Carat [Fr. carat from Ital. carato < Lat. ceratíon = Gr. 
kepdrioy, little horn («épas), n measure of weight. The Span. 
and Portug. forms quilafe, guirafe, come from the Gr. vii 
the Arab. qirt]: a unit of weight used by jewelers in 
weighing gold and precious stones, For diamonds a carat 
is ЗІ troy grains, à " carat grain” being one-fourth of this, 
In assaying gold the term is equivalent to * gly part.” and is 
used to designate the proportion of pure gold in an alloy 
with another metal or metals. That which contains §2 of 
gold is said to be "22 carats fine." EFighteen-carat gold 
contains 18 p of pure gold and 6 parts of alloy, while 
14-carat gold contains $4 of pure gold and i19 of alloy. 
There is here no absolute designation of weight, 

Carau'sius: Emperor of Britain 986-294 4. D. ; a native 
of what is now the Netherlands: invited by the Britons to 
become their ruler, where he successfully resisted the Ro- 
mans. lle maintained himself for seven years as sovereign 
of Britain and of n maritime confederacy at the mouth of 
the Rhine, waging wars against the Romans on one side 
and the Scots and Picts on the other, and executed many 
important public works, traces of which still exist. 


He | junk of the present time, were a single deck, a narro; 
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was assassinated at York by his minister Allectus in 
294 A. D. 

Caravaca. Кай-гҥй-гаа Кайа: a town of Spain; province of 
Murcia; on the slope of a hill 40 miles XN W. of Murcia 
(see map of Spain, ref. 18-H). It has an old castle, a col- 
lege, and a fine church. Excellent wine is produced in the 
neighborhood. Pop. 15,017. 


Caravaggio, ksa-raa-vaad'jid, MICHAEL ANGELO, da: ап 
Italian painter; b. at Caravaggio in 1569. His proper name 
was MICHAEL ANGELO AMERIGHI (or MoRIGI). не imitated 
no model except nature, and formed an original style; 
lived a turbulent life; painted scenes from the lanes and 
alleys of a wild and gloomy nature; was effective and ex- 
celled in chiaro-oscuro and coloring. Among his master- 
ps ате a Supper at Emmaus, in the National Gallery, 

ondon, The Fraudulent Gamblers, in the Sciarra Gallery, 
Rome, and a Burial of Christ. D. near Rome of woun 
and fever in 1609. 


Caravan [from Pers. kdrwdn]: a company of merchants 
or pilgrims who associate together in order to traverse with 
greater security the deserts of Africa and Asia. The com- 
mercial intercourse of those regions has been from the re- 
motest. ages carried on chiefly by caravans of camels. In 
Mohammedan countries large caravans of pilgrims are an- 
nually assembled to perform the journey to Mecca. The 
most important regular caravans are those which annually 
travel to Mecea from the three following points—Damascus, 
Cairo, and Babylon. 


Caravan’serai’, or Caravan'sary [from Pers. kdrwdn, 
caravan + sardî, inn]: also called Khan: an Oriental pub- 
lic-house or unfurnished inn for the shelter and lodging of 
travelers in Asia and Africa. The travelers in those regrions 
usually carry their own food with them. Each of these 
inns is commonly a square building of four wings built 
round a courtyard, in whieh the beasts of burden are con- 
fined. There is always a well or spring of water in it. The 
wings are divided into small lodging-rooms, in which the 
traveler finds no bed or furniture but that which he carries 
with him. In many caravanserais the hospitality is gratui- 
tous, their erection being a work of pious charity. It was 
in the stable of one of them (called inns in the Bible) that 
our Saviour was born. 


Caravel, or Carvel [Fr. caravelle; Span. caravela, or ca- 
rabela, a caravel: Portug. caravela, deriv. of caraba: Me- 
diæv. Lat. carabus, a kind of boat]: a vessel of from 100 to 
150 tons, used by the Portuguese; a vessel of from 25 to 30 
tons, used in Normandy and Picardy in the herring-fisheries. 
The mariners of Tunis and Algiers apply the same name to 
a frigate, and a large Turkish ship of war is also called a 
earavel (qaravela). In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 





The caravel Santa Maria. 


а caravel was а gallev-rigged bark. employed by the Span- 
iards апа Portuguese for purposes of commerce and ex- 
ploration, its lightness saline it to run close to shore and 
to enter shallow harbors. The Portuguese made use of it 
in war, as well, on account of its swiftness and the ease’ with 
which it could be managed, The chief features of the cara- 
vel of that day, which was not unlike a Japanese eh 

Van 
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very high stern, a broad bow, a cabin at stern and bow, 
three masts, lateen rigged, and a bowsprit. The vessels em- 
ployed by Columbus in his different voyages were caravels, 
although one of the three, with which he made his first trip 
across the Atlantic, the Santa Maria, was, according to the 
nomenclature of that time, a carrack, being much larger 
than the average caravel. Late in the sixteenth century, 
however, it was customary to apply the term caravel to ships 
oflarge size. Reproductions of the vessels used by Colum- 
bus in 1492 were made in Spain in 1892, and played a very 
conspicuous part in the ceremonies attending the celebra- 
tion of the discovery of America, both in the Old World and 
the New, and were an attractive feature of the World's Co- 
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lumbian Exposition in 1893. The Santa Maria was 75 feet 
from stem to stern, was about 14 feet amidships, and drew 
4 ft. 10 in. of water. She was 26 ft. 10 in. high at the stern, 
and 16 feet high at the bow; her breadth of beam was 25 
feet, and her tonnage was 125:57. Her mizzenmast had a 
decided rake aft, her foremast а corresponding rake forward. 
Upon all three masts sails were bent to crossyards. Her 
mizzen rig resembled a lateen sail, and she carried a small 
triangular sail under her bowsprit. She had a double fore- 
castle deck and a double deck aft. The Pinta, which closely 
resembled the flagship, was 52 feet long on her keel, 65 feet 
on her main deck, and had 23 feet breadth of beam; dis- 

lacement, about 100 tons. The Niña was 46 feet long on 

er keel, 50 feet long on her main deck; her breadth of 
beam was 18 feet ; all her sails were lateen. 


Caraway [from Arab. al-karawityd]: a plant (Carum 
carui) of the order Umbellifere; grows wild in Southern 
Europe and in some parts of Asia. It is cultivated in Eu- 
rope and America for its aromatic seeds (carpels), which are 
use] in medicine as a carminative and tonic. They are also 
used as a condiment by confectioners, pastry-cooks, and 
perfumers. Their aromatic principles depend on a volatile 
oil called oil of caraway, which is obtained by distilling the 
crushed seeds with water. 


Carbajál, or Carvajal, Francisco, de: a Spanish soldier; 
b. of obscure parents at Aravalo, 1464. He served for forty 
years as a common soldier and subaltern in the Italian wars. 
At the sack of Rome (1527) he obtained some papers of 
value, and with the proceeds of their sale went to Mexico. 
Sent with others to aid Pizarro in Peru (1537), he speedily 
became known as one of the most skillful leaders there, and 
also the most cruel. For his services against Amalgro he 
received rich grants near Cuzeo. Аз field-marshal under 
Vaca de Castro, he directed the battle of Chupas, in which 
the younger Almagro was overthrown (Sept. 16, 1542). Join- 
ing the revolt of Gonzalo Pizarro, he reduced Lima to sub- 
mission (1544), and aided in the pursuit of the viceroy Vela 
to Quito. Pizarro then sent him against Centeno, who had 
declared for the viceroy in the south. He chased that leader 
for 200 leagues through the Collao, utterly scattered his 
army, and drove him to concealment (1546). Carbajal, 
though over eighty years old, showed such terrible energy 
and such remorseless cruelty in this pursuit that he nearly 
caused a revolt of his own soldiers. In the campaign of the 
sueceeding year Carbajál's musketeers decided the second 
defeat of Centeno at Huarina (Oct. 26, 1547), and, as usual, 
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he hung all the fugitives he could find, enlivening the pro- 
ceedings with ghastly jokes. Faithful to Pizarro until the 
last, he was captured while trying to escape from the disas- 
trous field of Caxiguana (Apr. 8, 1548), and was executed 
with his leader next day. He died with a joke on his lips. 
IIERBERT II. SMITH. 


Carbine, or Carabine: See SMALL-ARMS. 


Car'bo, Cxerus Papirius: a Roman general who was 
elected consul in 86 n.c.; was a partisan of Marius in the 
civil war that ensued; commanded in a battle against Sulla 
at Clusium; soon after that event was defeated by Metellus 
at Faventia. Having fled to Africa, he was taken prisoner 
and put to death in 82 в. c. 


Carbohy’drates: a large class of compounds consisting 
of carbon combined with hydrogen and oxygen, which ele- 
ments are present in the same proportions as in water. 
They are classified under three heads: 

1. The Glucose Group, which includes glucose, or grape- 
sugar, levulose, or fruit-sugar, and galactose. These sub- 
stances have the composition СИП $05. 

2. The Cane-sugar Group, including cane-sugar, sugar of 
milk, or lactose, and maltose. These sugars have the com- 
position СПО. 

3. The Cellulose Group, the principal members of which 
are cellulose and starch. The composition of these com- 
pounds is represented by the formula CsH 00s. 

The am аа are among the most widely distributed 
and important compounds in the vegetable kingdom. Tol- 
lens has proposed to apply the name carbohydrate to all 
substances that show the following reactions: 1. Reduction 
of alkaline metallic solutions; 2. Rotation of polarized 
light; 3. Subject to alcoholic fermentation by yeast; 4. 
Formation of levulinic acid; 5. Formation of characteristic 
compounds with phenylhydrazine; 6. Certain color reac- 
tions; 7. Solubility, either before or after hydrolysis; 8. 
Decomposition by heat. 

Recently some substances have been prepared that are 
plainly of the same kind as the natural carbohydrates, and 
these do not belong to any one of the three groups above 
given, and do not show all the reactions named ; and it has 
been proposed to extend the term carbohydrate to include 
these new substances. Whetherthey be called carbohydrates 
or not, it is now known that they are related to the members 
ofthe glueose group in a very simple way. "They have the 
general formula СПО, with the common properties: 1. 
Sweet to the taste; 2. Optically active; 3. Reducing alka- 
line metallic solutions; 4. Yielding with phenylhydrazine 
characteristic crystalline — Those containing 
three, or multiples of three, carbon atoms undergo alcoholic 
fermentation with yeast. The principal members are: 

Triose, Cs3H.6O3 (glycerose); tetrose, С. ПО, (erythrose) ; 
pentose, C,11,,0, (arabinose, xylose); hexose, CgHi20.6 (dex- 
trose, levulose, galactose, mannose); heptose, C;H,407; 
octose, Callies; попоѕе, Съ Н, вО». IRA REMSEN. 

Carbolic Acid, called also Phenie Acid, Carbol, and 
Phenol: This derivative of coal-tar (CsH,OH.), obtained 
by distillation, is extensively employed as a disinfectant 
and germicide, for which purposes it is one of the most effi- 
cient agents used. It does not, however, act at all through 
the atmosphere, and it is essential that it be brought in 
direct contact with the body to be disinfected. It is also 
necessary that the solution of it be not less than 1 per 
cent., and for this strength of solution to act the contact 
must be maintained for many hours ; ordinarily the solution 
of 5 per cent. should be emploved, though the strength 
of the solution may be weaker than this when a prolonged 
immersion of the object is obtainable. 

Carbolie acid acts upon the human system as an exceed- 
ingly powerful and quick poison. When in sufficient con- 
centration it kills all tissue, so that it may paralyze the re- 
spiratory centers and the heart at once, Death has been pro- 
duced by it in less than three minutes. The symptoms are 
violent burning pain in the esophagus and stomach, with 
vomiting, stupor, distress of breathing, widespread paralysis, 
and finally complete unconsciousness and collapse. Some- 
times there are convulsions. In the rapid cases unconscious- 
ness and collapse occur immediately. In slow cases of poison- 
ing, especially after the external use of carbolic acid, the 
urine becomes dark and may have the odor of the acid. Di- 
luted sulphuric acid and soluble innocuous sulphates, such as 
the sulphate of sodium, are very efficient antidotes to carbolic 
acid. They have the power not only of neutralizing the acid 
in the gastro-intestinal tract before absorption, but of follow- 
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ing the poison into the blood and general tissues of the 
body, and there converting it into a harmless sulpho-car- 
bolic acid. They therefore should be administered freely at 
any stage of the poisoning at which the patient is first seen. 
Ilalf an ounce of carbolie acid taken by the mouth has 
caused death, while the free external use of the agent in 
surgery has sacrificed many victims. In internal medicine 
carbolie acid is of very little use, save only for its benumb- 
ing influence upon the gastro-intestinal nerves, and to 
check fermentation in the gastro-intestinal traet. 

Н. C. Woop. 

Carbon [from Lat. саро, -0 nis, coal]: one of the ele- 
mentary forms of matter. Its symbol is C, and its atomie 
weight 12. It is the principal constituent of all plants and 
animals, in which it occurs in а great variety of forms of 
combination. Among the most abundant natural substances 
of which it forms a part are cellulose, starch, sugar, the fats, 
albumin, fibrin, ete. It is also found in immense quantities 
in the solid portions of the earth in the forins of carbonates, 
of which limestone, chalk, and marble are the most common 
varieties. In the atmosphere of the earth it is present prin- 
cipally as carbon dioxide, which is commonly called car- 
bonic acid; and this gas is also found dissolved in all nat- 
ural waters. "The different varieties of eoal consist largely 
of carbon, the proportion of this element being largest in 
the hard coals. Further, carbon is the principal constitu- 
ent of petroleum. 

Carbon occurs in nature ervstallized in two forms, dia- 
mond and graphite or plumbago. There are therefore 
three forms of the element, (1) diamond, (2) graphite, and 
(3) amorphous carbon, or charcoal. Of these, diamond is 
the purest. All three forms, though they differ so markedly 
from one another in some respects, have certain properties in 
common, They are all insoluble in all the ordinary solvents ; 
they are all infusible; and all are converted. into carbon 
dioxide, COs, when heated to a high temperature in air or 
oxygen. Lampblack, coke, and charcoal are impure forms 
of carbon. Lampblack is deposited from flames of burning 
oil; eoke is formed when coal is heated so that it is pro- 
tected from the air, as in the manufacture of gas; and ue 
coal is made by heating wood in kilns by which the action 
of the air is prevented, except so far as may be necessary to 
keep up slow burning. 

Chemically carbon most resembles silicon, which is one 
of the most important constituents of the inorganic or inan- 
imate portion of the earth. Ira Remsen. 


Carbon: town; Carbon co., Wy. (for location of county, 


see map of Wyoming, ref. 11-7): on Un. Pac. К. К.; 140 
miles М. W. of Cheveune. The chief industry is agriculture. 


Pop. (1880) 365; (1890) 1,140. 


Carbona’ri [as charcoal-burners]: a seeret political 
society; founded during the French rule in Naples in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, After the restoration 
of the Bourbons in Naples the society rapidly increased. In 
1820 they organized branches in France, and after the de- 
feat of the revolutionary party in Naples and Piedmont, 
Paris became their headquarters. After the revolution of 
1830 the society disappeared, although as late as 1841 а 
society of Carbonari was found to exist in Southern France. 
In the revolution of 1848 they took no part. 


Carbonated (or Acidulous) Waters: those waters which 
contain a large portion of carbonic acid gas. The term is ap- 
plied to mineral springs, as those of Seltzer, Vichy, Pyrmont, 
Salzbrunn, Reinerz, Saratoga, ete. Such waters sparkle 
much when poured from one vessel to another. They are 
refreshing and exhilarating, and are useful in some dis- 
ordered states of the stomach. See MINERAL WATER. 


Carbonates : salts of CARBONIC ACID (q. t.). 


Carbon Bisulphide, or Disulphide: a heavy, clear 
liquid compound of carbon and sulphur; very volatile and 
very inflammable; obtained by passing the vapor of sulphur 
over red-hot charcoal. Its composition is expressed by the 
formula СЭ. While swallowed or inhaled it produces seri- 
ous үшү of poisoning, which may end fatally. It has 
great solvent power, und is largely used in chemistry and 
the arts as a solvent of caoutchoue and other organic mat- 
ters, particularly for extracting oils from seeds and other 
substances, Jt has recently been used in boilers as a substi- 
tute for water in working engines. In contact with alcohol 
and potassie hydrate it produces potassic xanthate, which 
has been extensively used to destroy phylloxera. This com- 
pound is a sulphur acid, and when combined with sulphur 
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bases it produces compounds of the class known as sulpho- 
carbonates. 


Car'bondale: city (founded in 1852) ; Jackson co., Ill. (for 
location of county, see map of Illinois, ref. 10-E); on Ill. 
Cent., Cairo Short Line and Grand Tower and Carb. R. Rs.: 
57 miles N. of Cairo, 91 miles from St. Louis. Here are the 
Southern Illinois Normal University, 5 public schools, and - 
8 churches (4 colored). The principal industries are farming, 
fruit-growing, stock-raising, lumbering, and coal-mining. 
Pop. (1880) 2,218; (1890) 2,382 ; (1893) estimated, 3,000. 

Epitor oF “ REPUBLICAN FREE PREss.” 


Carbondale: a city and railroad junction, Osage co., 
Kan. (for location of county, see map of Kansas, ref. 6-1); 
67 miles S. W. from Atchison. It has extensive mines of 
coal. Pop. (1880) 710; (1890) 847. 


Carbondale: a city and railroad center of Lackawanna 
co., Pa. (for location of county, see map of Pennsylvania, 
ref. 8-1); settled in 1894, on the Lackawanna river. Prin- 
cipal industry, mining and preparing anthracite coal. The 
city has machine and car shone foundries, grist-mills, 
wood-working factories, an electric street-railway system 
connecting it with the suburban villages, excellent water- 
works, gus-works, electric lights, ete. It has fine mountain 
scenery and is a summer resort. Pop. (1880) 7.714; (1890) 
10,833. EDITOR oF * LEADER." 


Carbone’ar : а town of Newfoundland; a port of entry 
on Concepcion Bay; 4 miles N. of Harbor Grace. Pop. 
3,756. 


Carbon'ie Acid: a name commonly given to the oxide of 
carbon of the formula СО», which is called carbon dioxide 
by chemists. Tts occurrence in nature is referred to in the 
article on CARBON (q. т). It is constantly formed by a num- 
ber of natural processes, as combustion, respiration, and 
fermentation, Al] substances used for fuel contain carbon 
as one of the chief constituents, and when they are burned 
the carbon combines with the oxygen of the air to form 
carbon dioxide, In the process of respiration waste-prod- 
ucts are exposed in the lungs to the action of the oxygen 
of the air, and they are burnt up very much as if they were 

ut into a stove, the carbon contained in these waste-products 

eing converted into carbon dioxide and given off from the 
lungs. There are many kinds of fermentation, this name 
being used to designate changes brought about by the action 
of minute organisms, One of the best-known kinds of fer- 
mentation is that by which suyar is changed to alcohol and 
carbon dioxide. This fermentation takes place naturally, 
and gives rise to the formation of large quantities of carbon 
dioxide. In 10.000 parts of the earth's atmosphere there are 
about 3 parts of carbon dioxide. Notwithstanding the fact 
that such large quantities of the gas are constantly being 
introduced into the air, the relative quantity remains prac- 
tically constant. This is due to the fact that all plants 
make use of carbon dioxide as food, decomposing it. and 
building up from it the complicated compounds which form 
their tissues. 

Carbon dioxide is a colorless gas, about half again as 
heavy as ordinary air. It has a slight taste and slight odor. 
In it the process of burning can not take place, nor can the 
process of breathing. 

Carbon dioxide is easily made by bringing together lime- 
stone, marble, or any other carbonate, and hydrochloric or 
sulphuric acid. In general terms any carbonate gives off 
carbon dioxide when brought together with an acid. 

At а low temperature and under high pressure the gas is 
liquefied, and when the vessel containing the liquid is 
opened at the ordinary temperature a part of that which 
escapes becomes solid, owing to the great absorption of heat 
caused by the conversion of a part of the liquid into gas. 

Carbon dioxide dissolves in water at the ordinary temper- 
ature and under the ordinary atmospheric pressure to the 
extent of one volume of gas to one soln of water. Under 
higher pressure the amount which ean be dissolved is much 
greater, and when the pressure is removed a large part of 
the gas esenpes, The effervescent. waters which occur in 
nature, and which are manufactured, owe their effervescence 
to the presence of carbon dioxide. This is true also of 
beers, champagne, and other similar beverages, 

Liquid carbon dioxide is now obtainable in the market, 
and is used as a fire-extinguisher and for the purpose of 
giving life to beer. 

It is frequently stated that the bad effects caused by 
breathing the air of budly ventilated rooms are due to the 
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presence of carbon dioxide. It has, however, been shown 
that air containing pure carbon dioxide to the extent of 5 
per cent. can be breathed with impunity. The gases given 
off from the lungs contain volatile organic substances which 
are undergoing decomposition, and these are poisonous. lf 
taken back into the lungs, bad effects follow. 

Alllife on the earth is dependent upon the presence of 
carbon dioxide in the air: for all animals, either directly 
or indirectly, depend upon plants for food, and all plants in 
turn depend upon carbon dioxide. See CHOKE Damp. 

Ira REMSEN. 


Carbonic Oxide, more commonly called Carbon Monox- 
ide: a compound (CO) formed when carbon dioxide comes in 
contact with highly heated coal. It is therefore formed in the 
interior of every coal fire. It burns with a blue flame, and it 
is this flame that is always seen at the surface of a hard coal 
бге, as the carbon monoxide formed in the interior burns to 
carbon dioxide when it reaches the surface of the coal and 
finds nir with which it can combine. It is a colorless gas 
of specific gravity “967. It is extremely poisonous. It is 
contained in large quantity in the so-called water-gas, now 
so extensively used for illumination. It is therefore very 
important that the gas should not be allowed to escape into 
rooms occupied by human beings. As is well known, deaths 
have been caused not infrequently by the inhalation of il- 
luminating gas. It should be said in this connection that or- 
dinary coal gas is also poisonous, As has been said, carbon 
monoxide is produced in anthracite stoves and furnaces, and 
it is sometimes the cause of death in sleeping-rooms when the 
tire is checked by closing the damper between the fire and the 
chimney. This gas does not perform any active part in nat- 
ural phenomena, but in the reduction of ores, as in the blast 
furnace, it is of the greatest importance. Ina REMSEN. 


Carboniferous Period: a division of geologic time, 
receded Бу the Devonian period, followed by the Jura- 

rias. The name (literally *coal-bearing," from the Latin 
carbo, coal, and fero, bear) originated in Great Britain, 
where the coal-bearing strata belong to this period, but 
mav also be applied in its etymologic sense in the eastern 
part of North America. In western. North America and 
in all other parts of the earth rocks of carboniferous age 
contain little or no coal, and such rocks as do afford coal 
belong to later periods. During the earlier half of the 
period the greater part of the U.S. seems to have been cov- 
ered by the ocean, but the extent of submersion afterward 
diminished. and at the close of the period all E. of the 
Great Plains was probably dry land. 

The coal-bearing series of strata known as the coal- 
Measures constitute the upper portion of the rock system 
in Nova Scotia, in Southern Michigan, and in three belts 
extending from Pennsylvania southwestward to Alabama, 
from Western Kentucky northwestward to Central Illinois, 
and from Eastern Nebraska southwestward to Texas, They 
consist of alternating shales and sandstones, for the most 
part formed in fresh water, with beds of coal, occasional 
strata of limestone, and bands of clay iron ore. Associated 
with the coal are fossil leaves, branches, trunks, roots, and 
even fruits, in great abundance, affording the most complete 
aicture we have of a palieozoic forest. (See PLANTS, FossIL.) 
" Pennsylvania, and generally at the northeast, the series 
of rocks beneath the eoal-measures are constituted of shales, 
sandstones, and conglomerates. Traced westward, they are 
found to undergo a gradual change in composition, and in 
the Mississippi basin consist chiefly of limestone. The un- 
derlying series have a larger area than the coal-measures, 
and serve to connect in a single great fleld the three belts 
mentioned above. In the far West limestone is the most 
abundant rock of the system, but there are also sandstones 
all shales, especially in the upper part. In the lower car- 
boniferous limestones of Missouri and Kansas are important 
mines of zinc and lead, and many of the silver-lead ores of 
Montana, Idaho, Colorado, Utah, and Nevada are associated 
with limestones of this age. See COAL, COAL MEASURES, 
Grovocy, and PALEONTOLOGY. С. К. GILBERT. 


Carbons: See ELECTRIC Licut. 
Carborundum: Sec SILICIDE oF CARBON. 


Carboy: a large globular bottle of green glass protected 
by basket-work or inclosed in a wooden box. Carboys are 
used to contain acids and other corrosive liquids. А carbo 
of sulphuric acid usually contains about 160 lb. of that acid. 


Carbunele [vi О. Fr., from Lat. carbun'culus, а small 
coal, carbuncle stone, a tumor, dimin. of car'bo, coal]: a 
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name applied by jewelers and lapidaries to certain kinds of 
fine red garnet, usually the pyrope and almandine varieties, 
when cut en cabochon, i. e. With a rounded convex surface. 
(See GARNET.) The carbuncle of the ancients seems to have 
been any transparent deep-red gem, whether garnet, ruby, 
or red spinel. Nearly al come from Siam, Pegu, India. 
They are also found in North Carolina, but generally are too 
defective for gems. Revised by G. F. Kunz. 

Carbuncle (for etvmol., see above): the anthrax of sur- 
gical writers; a violent and painful inflammation, larger 
than а boil, on any part of the skin, most frequently on the 
back. The part swells and hardens, and. as the disease ad- 
vances, assumes а livid redness. The cuticle often rises in 
blisters, and a number of small openings may occur, through 
which matter escapes. The origin of carbuncle seems to be 
constitutional. inl it is usually attended by great suffering 
and considerable prostration. It is sometimes fatal, espe- 
cially to old people. In its treatment, besides supporting 
the patient's strength and softening the skin by warm 
poultiees, it is usual to divide the skin early and freely 
with a knife, or to destroy its surfuce with caustic. 

Careajente. kivar-kaa-Ahen-tay: a town of Spain: prov- 
ince of Valencia; 22 miles by rail S. S. W. of Valencia (see 
map of Spain, ref. 17-1). It is on a fertile plain near the 
river Juncar, and is well built. Here are manufactures of 
linen and woolen fabrics. Pop. 12.102. 


Carcassonne, kiáar-kas-sün' (anc. Careaso): а city in the 
S. of France; capital of the departinent of Aude; on the 
river Aude and the Canal du Midi; 56 miles by rail E. S. E. 
of Toulouse (see map of France, ref. 9-Е). The river is 
here crossed by a bridge of ten arches, and separates the 
old from the new town. The old town, which stands on 
high ground, is inclosed by walls of great solidity, has an 
ancient castle, and retains In а remarkable degree the aspect 
of a fortress of the Middle Ages. Curcassonne is the seat of 
a bishop, and has a cathedral, a town-hall, a theater, a pub- 
lie library with about 22,000 volumes, and a college. Here 
are extensive manufactures of fine woolen cloth, which 
have long been celebrated. This city suffered much in the 
crusades against the Albigenses. Pop. (1881) 27,512; (1880) 
20.330 ; (1896) 29,298. 

Carcel, or Carcel-lamp: a lamp burning vegetable oil 
(colza oil), the flame from which furnishes the standard of 
illumination employed in France. Uniformity of combus- 
tion is secured by means of a small pump driven by clock- 
work, which feeds the wick with oil. The standard carcel- 
lamp for photometric purposes consumes 42 grammes of oil 
іп an hour, and should furnish a flame 40 mm. in height. 
See CANDLE; also PHOTOMETRY. 


Carehi: a northern province of Ecuador; bounded N. 
and E. by Colombia, S. by Imbabura, and W. by Esmeral- 
das; area, 1,495 sq. miles: рор. (1890) 36.000 ; capital, Tul- 
can. It is mountainous, and is one of the poorest provinces 
in the republic; agriculture and grazing are the only indus- 
tries, H. H. 5. 

Carcinoma: See Cancer. 

Cardamom [from Gr. xapbáueuor. name of the spice; 
Kdpbauov, a kind of cress + kuwuov, nume of an Indian spice- 
plant]: the capsule and seed of several species of plants of 
the genera Amomum and Elettaria of the famil Scila- 
minec. The capsules are three-celled, and contain numer- 
ous seeds, which are aromatic and pungent, with a peculiar 
and agreeable taste. They are used as a condiment in Asia 
and Germany. Having mild cordial and stimulant proper- 
ties, they are used in medicine and in combination with 
catharties, The officinal cardamom of the U.S. and British 
Pharmacopoaeias is the seed of the Elettaria cardamomum, a 
native of India. The cardamome of commerce are pro- 
duced in India, Ceylon, Madagascar, and the Maiayan 
Archipelago. 

Car’dan (Ital. Cardano). JEROME: philosopher, author, and 
ohysician ; b. in Pavia, Italy, Sept. 24, 1501: graduated as 
M. D at Padua in 1525, and beeame Professor of Mathe- 
matics at Milan. He also practiced medicine and acquired 
a wide reputation as a physician. In 1552 he visited Scot- 
land and cured the primate of that country of asthma. He 
afterward resided successively at Pavia, Bologna. and Rome. 
He was an astrologer, and professed to be an adept іп mag- 
ical arts. In 1545 he published in his Ars Magna a formula 
for the solution of cubic equations, which is called * Car- 
dan’s Formula," He wrote numerous works on physics, 
astrology, medicine, astronomy, etc. Among them are De 
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Rerum Subtilitate (On the Subtilty of Things) and De Rerum 
Varietate (On the Variety of Things). D. in Rome, Sept. 2, 
1576. See his autobiography, entitled De Vita Propria 
(1643); Н. Morley's Life of Jerome Cardan (1854). 


Cardboard is made by pasting and pressing together a 
number of layers of paper, making either three, four, six, or 
eight sheet boards. Bristol board, used by artists, is entire- 
ly of white paper; common cardboard is white on the out- 
side only.  Mill-board, employed. in. bookbinding, is com- 

sed of coarse brown paper, glued and pressed. between 
Iron rollers. The enameling of аы is effected һу 
brushing over it a mixture of white lead (China or Kremnitz 
white) with size. After drving, the surface is lightly rubbed 
with flannel which has been dipped in powdered tale ; it is 
then polished with a hard, fine brush. 


Car’denas: а seaport-town of Cuba: on the north coast 
of the island; 120 miles E. by 5. from Havana, with which 
it is connected by railroad (see map of West Indies, ref. 3-C). 
It has a good harbor. Pop. 7,225. 


Cardenas, Fr. BERNARDINO: Peruvian ecclesiastic; b. in 
Chuquisaca, Charcas, about 1595. He entered the Francis- 
ean order, and was a missionary fo the Indians, imperiling 
his life among the wild Chunchos, and doing much to pre- 
serve peace with the whites, Made Bishop of Paraguay in 
1640, he quarreled with the Jesuits, and was twice expelled. 
On the death of the governor Osorio, he was elected to fill 
his place (Feb., 1649), and at once drove the Jesuits from 
Asuncion, Deposed by the audience of Charcas, he. refused 
to submit, and defeated a force sent against him, but was 
imprisoned and excommunicated in Oct., 1649. He was re- 
stored in 1662, and in 1666 made Bishop of Santa Cruz de la 
Sierra, where he died soon after. He wrote Manuel y re- 
lacion de las Cosas del Reyno del Реги (Madrid, 1634), a de- 
fense of his course. HERBERT Н. міти. 

Car'diae [from Gr. xapd:axéds, pertaining to the heart, de- 
riv. of xapdia, heart: Lat. cor, cordis: Eng. heart (approx.)]: 
belonging to the heart or connected with the heart. The 
“cardiac orifice ” is the superior opening of the stomach. 

Cardial'gia. or Car'dialgy [Gr. xapbiaA-yla (Galen), heart- 
burn; xapBía, heart + àvyos, pain]: literally, pain in the 
heart. The term is commonly applied, however, to the 
uneasiness (heartburn) connected with indigestion, the seat 
of which is really in the stomach, and which is called gas- 
tralgia. This painful affection may be of nervous origin— 
a form of neuralyia—or a clew to various organic diseases of 
the stomach. The pain comes on at various times, but usu- 
ally when the stomach is empty, and may attain great se- 
verity. 

Cardiff: а seaport-town of South Wales: capital of 
Glamorganshire; on the river Taff; 171 miles by rail W. of 
London (see map of England, ref. 12-F). It contains а 
town-hall, a fine old castle owned by the Marquis of Bute, a 
theater, and about thirty churches and chapels. Railways 
extend from this town to the mining districts of South 
Wales, the products of which are exported from Cardiff. 
It has a dl harbor, improved by the construction of mag- 
nificent basins and docks, Coal and iron are the chief 
articles of export, and its coal exports exceed those of any 
port in the world. The Marquis of Bute owns enormous 
doeks here. The opening of the canal from Merthyr Tvdvil 
to the sea in 1796 has contributed much to the prosperity of 
the town. The cathedral city of Llandaff is a suburb, which 
is the see of an Anglican bishopric, The population has in- 
creased rapidly since 1870. Cardiff Castle, built in the eleventh 
century, is partly in ruins; Robert, Duke of Normandy, was 
confined in it about twenty-seven vears by Henry J. Crom- 
well obtained possession of if in 1648 by stratagem, after bom- 
barding it for three days. Pop. (1881) 85,3785 (1591) 125,849. 

Cardigan: a seaport of South Wales: capital of Cardi- 
ganshire; on the river Teifv: 240 miles by rail W. by N. 
from London (see map of England, ref. 11-C). It has an 
old and stately church, and the ruins of a castle which is 
supposed to have been founded in 1160, Romantic scenery 
is in the vicinity. Pop. 3.600, 

Cardigan, James Tuomas BRUDENELL. Earl of: an Eng- 
lish general; b. Oct. 16, 1797: was obliged to leave the 
service when a lieutenant-colonel on. account of bullying 
conduct toward a brother officer, but was restored to his 
rank; became known as a daring dragoon officer, and rose 
in India to be a major-general, At the battle of Balaklava 
Lord Cardigan led the famous charge of the * six hundred.” 
D. Mar. 28, 1868. 


CARDINAL FLOWER 


Car'diganshire: a maritime county of South Wales; 
bounded N. by Merioneth, N. E. by Monteomery, E. by 
Radnor and Brecknock, 5. by Carmarthen and Pembroke, 
and W. by Cardigan Bay. Area, 693 sq. miles. The surface 
is diversified with rugged hills, fertile valleys, and small 
lakes. The rocks which underlie this county are lower 
Silurian slates and shales, in which rich veins of copper, lead, 
and zine occur. The chief articles of export are cattle, 
sheep, oats, barley, butter, slates, and pigs. Capital, Car- 
digan. Pop. (1881) 70,226; (1891) 62,596. 


Cardi’ide: a family of lamellibranchiate bivalve mol- 
lusks; includes those species in which the mantle is open 
anteriorly for the foot, and has two orifices, one for respira- 
n and the other for excretion, as the cockle (Cardium 
edule). 


Cardim, P. FrnNio: Portuguese Jesuit; b. at Vienna do 
Altivo, Alemtejo, 1540. He was sent to Brazil in 1599, and 
traveled over the known portion of the country. In 1601 he 
went to Rome as procurador of his order, and was there 
named provincial of Brazil; but on his return he was cap- 
tured by English corsairs, and only released іп 1604 on 
payment of a ransom. Пе then went to Brazil, where he 
was provincial until 1608, and subsequently rector of the 
Jesuit College at Bahia. He wrote Narrativa epistolar de 
uma viagem e missao jesurtica pela Bahia, ete., first pub- 
lished in 1847, and of great historical interest. 

IIERBERT Н. “міти. 


Cardinal [subst. use of an adj. from Lat. cardinalis, 
»rtaining to а hinge, principal, deriv. of cardo, car dinis, 
ren the title of an ecclesiastice in the Roman Catholic 
Church. The cardinals are the highest. dignitaries of the 
Church, except the pope, of whom they are the electors and 
the counselors, Their distinctive dress is the scarlet. birretta, 
саре, and cassock, The scarlet hat is only symbolical, im- 
posed once by the pope in person, and after death hung up 
in the titular church or the cathedral of the cardinal, Pope 
Urban VHI, in 1630, gave them the title of Eminence, 
which is still used. They are appointed by the pope. Those 
resident in Rome are said to be in curia, ond are usually 
emploved in the administration of the great congregations. 
The remainder are, as a rule, bishops of the more important 
sees of Christendom or men of mark in letters, Church ad- 
ministration, and the like. At present cardinals are rarely 
sent on foreign missions, The see of Rome conducts sue 
business through its nuncios and ablegates, or the chief 
ecclesiastics of the different nations, The body of cardinals 
is called the Sacred College. The total number of these 
prelates has been for several centuries limited to seventy, of 
whom six are bishops of small suburban sees in the vicinity 
of Rome: fifty, styled cardinal-priests, hold their titles from 
parishes in Rome (many of them being at the same time bish- 
ops of foreign dioceses); and. fourteen are cardinal-deacons, 
holding theirtitles from ancient diaconal churchesof the city. 
The actual number of cardinals is often less than. seventy. 
When the pope dies a successor is Chosen by the cardinals, 
who are assembled in conclave at Коте, and who usually 
elect. one of their own number to the vacant pontificate. 
During the election, which in the past was occasionally 
protracted several weeks or months by their inability to 
agree, they are confined in а certain building, formerly the 
Quirinal Palace, and debarred from intereourse with the 
oublie; even the door through which they enter the conclave 
is walled up, and only a small aperture is left, through which 
food is brought to them. Revised by Joun J. KEANE. 


Cardinal-grosbeak (Cardinalis cardinalis), called also 
Redbird: one of the finest. of American song-birds ; a 
native of the U. S.: remarkable for the beauty of its form 
and plumage. The bill is thick and broad, but not long. 
It belongs to the family Fringillide. The back of the 
male is a dusky red, and the rest of the plumage is a 
bright, vivid scarlet, It has on the crown long feathers 
erected into à conical or pointed crest; which it is said to 
raise and lower at pleasure, The total length is about 8 
inches. It visits the Northern States as a summer bird 
of passage, and spends the winter in the Southern States, 
where some of them remain all the vear. 


Cardinal-flower [so called from its bright-red flowers, 
in color like a cardinal’s hat]: the Lobelia cardinalis; a per- 
ennial herbaceous plant of the family Campanudacem : com- 
mon in most. parts of the О. 5. in wet places, in the Atlantic 
region, There is a similar species or a new variety of it in 
Mexico. The color is а most intense red. 


CARDINGTON 


Car'dington: village; Morrow co., О. (for location of 
count v. see map of Ohio, ref. 4-Е); on east branch of Olen- 
tangy river, and on C. С. C. and St. L. К. R.; 38 miles N. E. 
of Columbus; in a rich agricultural section; has manufac- 
tories of furniture, wheat-cleaning machines, and poultry 
supplies; four churches, and an excellent union quel Pop. 
USSU) 1,365 ; (1890) 1,428. 

Битов oF “ Morrow County INDEPENDENT." 

Cardin’ia: a genus of fossil Conchifere, of which over 
eighty-five species, ranging from the Silurian formation to 
the lower обе, have been described. The shell is oval or 
chlong, attenuated posteriorly, has an external ligament, 
and is marked with lines of growth. 


Cardi'tis: inflammation of the heart. 
Heart DISEASE. 

Cardoon' : а thistle-like plant (Cynera cardunculus) na- 
tive to the south of Europe and the north of Africa. The 
artichoke isa cultivated derivative of the same species, The 
cardoon is cultivated (sparingly in the U.S.) for the stalks 
and midribs of the leaves, which are blanched before being 
eaten. It is spontaneous on the pampas of South America, 

Cardo’zo, Isaac N.: journalist ; b. at Savannah, Ga., June 
lr. 1786 : became in 1816 editor, and some years later pro- 
prietor, of the Southern Patriot, a free-trade journal of his 
native town. In 1820 he published Notes on Political Econ- 
"ну. He established the Evening News in 1845. He was 
ative in commercial affairs, "med though opposed to the 
"arf of 1828, was not of the extreme nullification party. Не 
was drowned in Virginia Aug. 26, 1850, 

Cards: See PraviNG-CARDS. 

Cards [from Fr. carde = Ital. carda, teasel, deriv. of 
mrda, thistle < Lat. earduus]: a device for preparing the 
fiers of wool, cotton, or other textile interi] for the spin- 
nng process, The operation was formerly performed by 
hand-cards, but at present machines of surprising ingenuity 
are employed, The manufacture of cards is itself accoin- 
plished by wonderfully perfect mechanism. The subject. is 
more fully discussed under SPINNING (g. U.). Other forms of 
vanis are employed for the purpose of eurrying or cleaning 
the hair of domestic animals. The operation of the common 
cards has often been compared to the combing and brushing 
of one’s hair; and, eat the card combines the properties 
of the comb and the brush. 

Carducci. kiür-dootchee, GrosuÉ: an Italian poet; b. 
July 27. 1836; is also a critie and Romance ышы of 
unusual powers, In 1858, with some young fellow-poets, he 
founded JH Poliziano, a review for the advocacy of a poetry 
classic in form, though modern in significance. His first 
Pectical success was his Inno a Satana (1863), published un- 
der the name Enotrio Romano. His Poesie have been many 
times republished, with constant additions. His Odi Barbare, 
Written in new poetic forms of his own invention, have caused 
a real literary controversy in Italy. (See Chiarini's Z Crit- 
vec italiani e la metrica delle Odi Barbare, Bologna, 1878.) 
As critic he has published Studii lefterarit 1874); Bozzetti 
critiee e discorsi lefferarit (1375). He has edited with com- 
mentary the Poesie. Latine di L. Ariosto (1875) and the 
Rime of Petrarch (1879) ; also a collection of medieval pop- 
шаг s~ongs—Cantilenee Ballate, Strambotti e Madrigali net 
scole XIII. e XIV. (1871), besides other works too numer: 
(us te mention. А. К. Mansi. 


Carduus benedictus: See BLESSED THISTLE. 


Card’well, Epwarp, Lord: statesman; b. in Liverpool, 
England, July 24, 1813; entered Parliament 1842: joined 
the party called Peelites, and was president of the Board of 
Trade from 1852 to 1855. In the latter year he was returned 
to Parliament for Oxford, He became secretary for Ireland 
т 1859, and Secretary of State for the colonies in April, 1864. 
Havinz resigned with his colleagues in June, 1866, he entered 
the cabinet of Gladstone as Secretary of State for War in 
Ine.. ISHN, He was raised to the peerage in 1874 as Lord 
Cardwell, As Secretary for War he did much for the reor- 
ganization of the British army, abolishing the purchase of 
commissions by officers, and introducing the a и 
system, with the view of forming а reserve. To him is also 
dae the introduction of the localization principle of the 
LES forces and the linking of battalions. D. Feb. 15, 

8B. 

Care or Carle Sunday: See CARLING SUNDAY. 


Carew’, Tuomas: English poet and courtier; b. in 1589. 
He was patronized by Charles L, in whose court he served 


See the article 
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as gentleman of the chamber. He wrote sonnets and short 
lyrical poems which are remarkable for elegance and ease. 
D. in 1639. See W. C. Hazlitt’s edition of his poems (1870). 
The name Carew is by some English families of the name 
pronounced like Carey. 

Ca'rex [Lat.. sedge]: a genus of coarse grass-like plants 
of the family Cyperacee, They abound in temperate and 
cold climates, and are perennial herbs, often growing in 
dense tufts in swamps and wet places. The genus is char- 
acterized by male and female flowers, separated (mostly mo- 
neecious), with an ovary inclosed in an inflated sae called a 
perigynium, Stamens three, rarely two. More than 800 
species of Carer have been described, and 280 species аге 
enumerated by Bailey as natives of North America. The 
Carer arenaria is planted in Holland on the dikes for the 
purpose of binding the sandy shores with its spreading roots 
(rhizomes) and resisting the encroachments of the sea. Few 
of the species are good for pasture, but they tend to convert 
swamps gradually into fertile soil. In the U.S. they are 
harvested in large quantities from wet lands, but produce а 
poor quality of hay. See Ерак FAMILY. C. F. B. 

Ca'rey: village: in Crawford township, Wyandot co., О. 
(for location of county, see map of Ohio, ref. 3-Е); on Pitts., 
Akron and W. and €. C. C. and St. L. and two other rail- 
roads ; 16 miles froin Findlay and 50 miles from Toledo: has 
six churches, public and church schools. Pop. (1880) 1,148; 
(1890) 1,605 ; (1893) including suburbs, 2.086. 

Eprrog or “ Times,” 

Carey, Hexry: poet and musician; illegitimate son of 
George Savile, the famous Marquis of Halifax. He eom- 
posed many songs, «E farces, апа burlesques, but his 
most noteworthy productions were the popular ballad Sully 
in our Alley (1115) and the шукш Chrononhotonthol- 
ogos, first. performed at the Haymarket Feb. 22, 1734. D. 
by suicide 1n 1743. HENRY А, BEERS. 

Carey, HENRY CHARLES: son of Mathew Carey; political 
economist: b. in Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 15, 1793. Не be- 
came in 1821 the head of the firm of Carey & Lea, publish- 
ers. He advocated a protective tariff, and wrote besides ot her 
works, The TiO of Political Economy (3 vols., 1837- 
40); The Past, the Present, and the Future (1848); The . 
Principles of Social Science (3 vols., 1858-50) and The Unity 
of Law (1872). He was the founder of a school of political 
economy, Whose principles are anti-socialistic and more de- 
ductive than those of Smith, Ricardo, and Mill. His philoso- 
phy lies behind the speculatious of Bastiat. Carey reversed 
the Ricardian theory of rent, and advanced new theories of 
wealth and value. He has been translated into German, and 
he opened the way to the methods of the new historical 
sehool. He was distinguished. especially for the zeal with 
which he urged the principle of protection as opposed to 
that. of free trade after his conversion from his earlier views. 
D. at Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 13, 1879. 


Carey, Јохерн M.: U. S. Senator; b. in Milton, Del., Jan. 
19, 1845: attended Fort Edward Collegiate Institute and 
Union College, New York; studied law at Philadelphia; 
admitted to the bar in 1867, graduating the same vear at the 
law department of the University of Pennsylvania; is en- 
gaged in stock-growing: was appointed U.S, attorney for 
the Territory of Wyoming on the organization of the Territory 
in 1860; was an associate justice of the Supreme Court of 
Wyoming from 1871 until 1876: a member of the U.S, Cen- 
tennial Commission 1872-76 ; was three times elected mayor 
of Cheyenne, serving 1881-85; was elected to the Forty- 
ninth and two succeeding Congresses as a Republican, and 
іп 1890 to the U. 5. Senate. 


» 

Carey, Matuew: publisher; b. in Dublin, Ireland, Jan. 
28, 1760; was the father of Henry Charles, ' He emigrated 
to Philadelphia in 1784, and became a bookseller. He pub- 
lished The American Museum (1787-93), wrote several politi- 
cal pamphiets and Essays on Political Economy, and had 
much influence in publie affairs. р. in Philadelphia, Sept. 
16, 1839. 


Carey, У©пллам, D. D.: b. in Paulerspury, Northampton- 
shire, England, Aug. 17. 1761: was a shoemaker in early life, 
then preacher; but becoming impressed with the duty of 
giving the gospel to the heathen, he went to India in 1794 
and founded the Baptist mission at Serampore, 13 miles N. 
of Calcutta: became (1801) Professor of Sanskrit, Bengalee, 
and Mahratta at the College of Fort William; published a 
Sanskrit grammar, & Bengali-English dictionary, and other 
works, besides assuming the principal labor in the transla- 
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tion of the Scriptures into several Oriental languages. D. 
in Serampore, June 9, 1834. He takes rank among the most 
distinguished of modern missionaries for his fidelity, suc- 
cess, and learning. See his Zafe by E. Carey (London, 1836) 
and by G. Smith (1885 ; 2d ed. 1887). 

Ca’ria (in Gr. Kapla): an ancient province in the extreme 
southwest part of Asia Minor; bounded N. by Lydia, E. by 
Phrygia, S. by the Mediterranean, and W. by the Ægean 
Sea. The surface is mountainous. It was drained by the 
river Meander. The chief towns were Miletus, Halicarnas- 
sus, and Cnidus, which were founded by the Greeks, and 
were important places. The natives of Caria were called 
Cares. 


Cariam’idæ: a family of South American birds whose 
chief characters are long tarsus and elevated hallux, short 


Cariama cristata. 


wings, long and graduated tail, nostrils vertically oval, and 
forehead with erect crest. It embraces only the one genus, 
Cariama, and its two species, C. cristata and burmeisteri. 
They are about the size of the large blue heron, can be eas- 
ily domesticated, and feed on insects and seeds. 


Caribbe’an Sea: a grand inlet of the Atlantic Ocean: 
between North and South America, and separated from the 
Pacific by the Isthmus of Darien (or Panama) and by Cen- 
tral America. It separates the West India islands from 
South America, and communicates with the Gulf of Mexico 
by a passage about 120 miles wide, which divides Cuba from 

ucatan, and is called the Channel of Yucatan. The water 
accumulated in the Caribbean Sea by an oceanic current 
flows continually into the Gulf of Mexico, from which it 
can only escape by the narrow passage between Florida and 
the Bahamas, thus forming the great Gulf Stream. The 
depth of this sea is generally more than 500 fathoms. 


Car'ibbee Bark, or Piton Bark : bark obtained from the 
Exostemma caribeum; a small tree of Mexico, Florida, and 
the West Indies. It belongs to the cinchona tribe, and, though 
possessing none of the active principles of cinchona, it re- 
sembles it so much as to be sometimes substituted for it. 
The flower differs from that of the cinchona in having its 
— exserted, instead of their being included in the 
corolla. 


Caribbee Islands: See West INDIES. 
Caribe: See CARIPE. 
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Car’ibou (Rangifer tarandus, var. Carabou): the Ameri- 
can reindeer; inhabits Maine, New Brunswick, and other 
cold regions of North America. The caribou is remarkable 
for the great development of the brow-antlers or branches, 
which extend in both sexes forward over the forehead. The 
color of its hair in summer is a rich reddish brown. The 
average weight of this animal is about 250 or 300 lb. Its 
flesh is much esteemed as food, and its skin is of value. The 
“barren ground caribou” (var. Grenlandicus), also regarded 
as а variety of the European reindeer, is found farther N. 


Caribou: village in Caribou township; Aroostook co., Me. 
(for location of county, see map of Maine, ref. 3-Е); on the 
Vanceboro, Woodstock, and Edmundston Division of Can. 
Рас. R. R., and on Aroostook river, 150 miles N. by E. of 
Bangor (250 miles by rail). The village has churches of five 
denominations, high school, starch, carriage, and sash and 
door factories, foundry, grist-mills, lumber and shingle mills, 
woolen-mills, water-works, and electric lights. The principal 
industry of this section is agriculture. The first settlement 
here was made in 1844. Pop. of township (1880) 2,756 ; (1890) 
4,087. E. W. WALL, TOWN CLERK. 


Ca’ribs: a race of Indians who, in the fifteenth century, 
occupied portions of the northern coast of South America 
from the Amazon to the Orinoco, and beyond and far up the 
latter river; they had driven the Arawaks from the Carib- 
bean islands, and occupied most of them. The Caribs may 
be described as Indian freebooters; they were constantly at 
war with surrounding tribes, by whom they were much 
feared, and their ineursions in canoes often extended for 
hundreds of miles. In battle they were very fierce and cruel, 
but treated their prisoners well, and often married the 
women; hence there was a constant change going on in the 
race, Cannibalism was practiced in their war-feasts, but its 
extent has been greatly exaggerated. "The tribal ties were 
very loose, and the chiefs had only a nominal authority. At 
the time of the conquest they practiced agriculture. The 
Spanish courts condemned the Caribs to slavery as cannibals, 
but for a long time they were hardly molested, probably be- 
cause they were dangerous foes and useless as workmen. 
The French and English occupation of their islands led to 
bloody wars with these Indians. Their last stronghold was 
St. Vincent, where they mixed with fugitive slaves, forming 
the race called black Caribs. They were conquered by the 
English, and the survivors, to the number of 5,000, were 
transported to the island of Ruatan in the Gulf of Honduras 
(1796); thence they passed over to the mainland, where their 
descendants now live and are esteemed as excellent work- 
men. A few hundred were allowed to return to St. Vincent, 
where they have a reservation, and there are a few others in 
the other islands. On the mainland some thousand live ina 
semi-wild state on the Orinoco and in Guiana. The early 
Spaniards applied the name Carib indiscriminately to any 
Indians whom they regarded as cannibals or very savage. 

HERBERT Н. SMITH. 


Caricature [from Ital. caricatura, charge, loading, deriv. 
of caricare, to load]: a grotesque representation in art. Cari- 
cature is of two kinds: the first confines itself to giving 
merely an exaggerated prominence to deformities and phys- 
ical infirmities ; the second, which alone is worthy of serious 
consideration, while giving prominence to the grotesque 
aspects, is concerned more especially with man’s vices, weak- 
nesses, or passions. The first is a mere grotesque amuse- 
ment; the second may become cruel personal injury, re- 
vengeful satire, or the most redoubtable means of public 
censure. Caricature, in the latter aspect, has unquestionably 

layed no small part in political and social movements. 

‘aricature is more than picturesque satire: it partakes of 
the character of the burlesque and of comedy. It is violent 
and unrestrained only in periods of social effervescence; but 
it is hardly just to say that it has no significance except in 
crises, for its róle is lessto reflect revolutions than to prepare 
the way for them. 

Caricature was employed in remote antiquity to score and 
to ridicule vices. The Assyrians, the Egyptians, and the 
Greeks cultivated this branch of art successfully. The 
Greeks especially carried this species of satire so far that 
they did not even spare their gods. The most notable 
Greek artist in this line was Pozon. Egypt was as bold іга 
caricature as Greece. The Egyptian Museum at Turin 
sesses the fragments of a papyrus which represents people 
by animals, which careful study has shown to be a carica— 
ture of an Egyptian sculpture of four women playing om 
musical instruments, The British Museum possesses а 
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papyrus of similar character. The Romans greatly enjoyed 
caricature. Cieero speaks in his De Oratore of pictures 
which so exaggerated certain physieal deforinities as to ex- 
eite laughter. Caricatures were even painted on publie 
monuments, Pliny speaks of à painter named Antiphilus, 
who conceived the idea of a picture represented in gro- 
tesque garb, to which he gave the name of Gryllus. This 
afterward became the common designation of pictures of 
that sort. A caricature of Æneas, Anchises, and Ascanus 
was found in the ruins of Pompeii, in which the three fugi- 
tive Trojans were represented with dog’s heads. Numerous 
other caricatures are found in the same ruined city. The 
Jesuit Garruci found in the catacombs of Rome a caricature 
of the crucifixion of Christ which represents a man stand- 
ing with his arms extended in an attitude of adoration be- 
fore the cross, on which hangs a human body with an ass's 
head. Beneath is this ironical legend, “ Alaxamenus is 
adoring God.” The miniatures in manuscripts of the Mid- 
dle Ages, even the most religious, are often caricatures of 
mat skill and fineness of execution. During this period 
all art was colored with the spirit of caricature. Most of 
the sculptures that. ornament the cathedrals with their bur- 
ixjue and grotesque attitudes were true caricatures in 
sone, Very curious caricatures may still be seen on the 
portals of the cathedrals at Rouen, Amiens, Chartres, and 
"where, After the Renaissance caricature reappeared in 
more vigorous form than ever in Italy. Leonardo Da Vinci 
was distinguished for his satirical compositions, as was also 
Carraehe the Florentine and Baccio del Binco. The Vene- 
пап Pietro Belloti, and later in the eighteenth century the 
Reman Pierleone Ghezzi, were distinguished caricaturists. 
Caricature early spread among the countries of the north. 
in trerinany. Holbein became most distinguished. Among 
his principal works of this character are the Dance of Death, 
and illustrations for the Praise of Folly of his friend Eras- 
шах, In France in the seventeenth century Callot was the 
wader in this art. The Fronde called forth innumerable 
caricatures, but they were less cruel than those that attacked 
Lous XIV. toward the close of his reign. Louis XV. was 
aot spared. Hardly а day passed without an order to the 
mice to discover and punish the authors of the caricatures 
with which Paris was flooded, the subjects of which were 
louis XV. and. his relations with Mesdames de Pompadour, 
Du Barry, ef al. The revolution of 1789 stirred up caricature 
anew, The king and queen were especially attacked, and 
ater all the different. parties were assailed in their turn. 
The first emperor controlled caricature as everything else, 
wit Louis Philippe was its special victim, His pear-shaped 
"yl was an aclinirable point of attack for the caricaturists. 
Charles. Philipon founded Nov. 4, 1830, La Caricature, 
which was dewoted to attacking and exciting the Govern- 
‘ent. To this succeeded Charivari and the Journal pour 
Rire. The most notable caricaturist of England was Hogarth. 
He is one of the most humorous and vigorous of all artists 
uf this Class, Gillray, Bunbury, and Cruikshank are also dis- 
unguished in this line fn England. In no country of Europe 
пах political caricature had such free play as in England. 
The most eminent Spanish caricaturist is Goya. In recent 
var Du Maurier in England has won great fame in the 
‘lead of social caricature. In the U.S. caricature has had 
wide development and free scope. Perhaps its power as a 
political agent was never so fully illustrated as during the 
“Sposure of the Tweed Ring in New York, when public sen- 
‘iment was very largely formed by the sketches of Nast in 
Harper's Weekly. Among the leading journals largely de- 
voted to caricature are Puck and Judge in the О. S.; for the 
English, Punch; for the French, Charivari ; for the Ger- 
mans, Fliegende Blatter. С. Н. THURBER. 


Ca’ries [Lat., rottenness]: a Latin term signifying “ rot- 
"nness," applied to а disease of the bones analogous to 
ulceration of the soft parts, as necrosis of bone is analogous 
to gangrene of soft parts. In caries as in ulceration the 
parts destroyed are cast off in small portions, ** molecular- 
I* i In necrosis large portions are removed at a time. Sys- 
matic writers define different varieties, according to ex- 
‘ent. such as circumscribed and diffused; according to cause, 
аз tubercular, syphilitic, ete.; but in all cases the process is 
much the same, А carious bone is lighter than a normal 
эпе, 15 fragile, of dark-gray or brown color, and presents 
hollows and cavities filled with the products of disintegra- 
uon, The bone is usually insensitive, but there may be 
“onsiderable pain in some cases. In all cases abscess forms 
around the bone, and usually discharges externally. Caries 
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very frequently affects the vertebræ, and the weight of the 
trunk then produces curvature of the spine, either interior 
or lateral. (See SPINAL Caries.) The small bones of the 
hands and fcet and the ends of long bones are also fre- 
quently affected. 

The causes of caries are (1) a predisposition, such as serof- 
ula, syphilis, and various other diseases, which depress the 
general vitality, and (2) exciting causes, such as traumatism, 
which serve to localize the disease. The treatment is di- 
rected to the general predisposing condition and locally to 
the removal of the diseased portions, This may be accom- 
plished by caustic substances or mechanically by scraping. 
gouging, and the like. Excision of joints and amputation 
may be necessary in some cases, 

Caries of the teeth is а very common disease. It may be 
due to general conditions, such as indigestion or various 
other diseases, or to improper care of the teeth. It is now 
known that a micro-organism has a part in the causation of 
this condition. See DENTISTRY. WILLIAM PEPPER. 

Carillon: See BELL-RINGING. 


Cari’na [Lat., the keel of a ship or boat]: in botany, the 
sharp thin ridge or keel of any organ: also the lower pair 
of petals of a papilionaceous flower, which are more or less 
united, and form à body somewhat like the keel or prow of 
а boat. 


Carina’ria [from the Lat. carina, a keel]: a family of 
heteropodous gasteropods; characterized by having the 
heart, liver, generative organs, etc., protruded from the 
body, and incased in an extremely fragile and beautiful 
shell, which is sub-transparent, symmetrical, апа coin- 
pressed, The convexity of the shell is terminated by a 
single keel. 

Carina'te — Lat. carinatus, kee] shaped]: a group 
of birds, estabhshed by Merrem in 1817, comprising those 
with a keeled breast-bone. It includes all existing birds 
except the ostriches and related forms. The group is 
termed an order by Huxley, a sub-class by most ornitholo- 
gists. F. A. Lucas. 

Carini, Кай-гсе'пбе: а town of Sicily; in the province of 
Palermo; beautifully situated 10 miles W. N. W. of Paler- 
mo (see map of Italy, ref. 9-Е). It has а Gothic castle. 
Near it are the ruins of the ancient Z7yccara. Pop. 12,539. 


Carin’thia (in Germ. Avirnthen): a division of the Austrian 
empire; bounded №. by Salzburg and Styria, E. by Styria, 
S. by Carniola and Italy, and W. by the Tyrol. Area, 4,005 
sq. miles. It is intersected by the river Drave, the valley of 
which separates the Noric from the Carinthian Alps. It is 
mountainous, with the exception of the eastern portion, 
where the valley of the Drave opens out into a piain con- 
taining the two large lakes, the Wörthersee and the Ossiocher- 
see. Of the surface, one-half is covered with dense forest ; 
of the other half, the larger portion is occupied by pastures, 
the minor by meadows, grain-fields, and gardens. The min- 
eral production comprises iron, lead, zine, graphite, and 
coal. The population numbered 361,008 according to the 
census of 1890, of whom 30 per cent. were Slavs and the 
remainder mostly Germans. Тһе German language is used 
in 255 schools, the Slavonic in 24, and both in 70. There 
are about 19,000 Lutherans: the rest are Roman Catholics. 
The principal town is Klagenfurth. There are in all 10 
towns, 28 market-villages, and 2,911 hamlets. The name 
Carinthia is derived from the Cari, а Celtie people which in- 
habited the country when it was conquered by the Romans 
and incorporated with the province of Noricum. By 
Charlemagne it was made a margraviate, and by Louis the 
Bavarian the margraviate was bestowed on the Dukes of 
Austria. 


Cari’nus, Marcus AURELIUS: Roman emperor; а son of 
the Emperor Carus. On the death of Carus, in 284 A. D., 
Carinus and Diocletian became competitors for the throne. 
The former gained an advantage in Mesia over Diocletian in 
985, but. was killed by his own soldiers, whom he had of- 
fended by his cruelty. 


Caripe, kaa-rec' pay, or Caribe: a town of Venezuela; 40 
miles E. of the city of Cumaná (see map of South America, 
ref. 1- D) ; remarkable on account of the extensive caves in 
the neighborhood, stretching into the limestone rock for a 
distance of 2,800 feet, and with a height of 70or80feet. The 
caves, which have been described by Humboldt, are inhabited 
һу а peculiar species of night-hawk, whose young ones are 
killed in great numbers for the sake of the oil they contain. 


Pop. 4,000. 
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Caris’sa: a genus of plants of the family Apocynacec. 
The Carissa carandas, a thorny shrub found in India, bears 
edible berries, and is much used there for hedges. 


Carlén’, Емпле: Swedish novelist; b. (Emilie Smith) at 
Strömstad, Aug. 8, 1807. She published in 1838 her first 
novel, Waldemar Klein. She was married a second time in 
1841 to a lawyer named Carlén, her first husband having 
been а musician named Flvgarre, from whom she was di- 
voreed. Translated into English, among her works, are 
Home tn the Valley, The Lover's Stratagem, The Professor, 
and Woman's Life. They were much read when they first 
appeared, but have now fallen into neglect on account of 
their sentimentality. D. at Stockholm, Feb. 5, 1892. See 
her Reminiscences of Swedish Literary Life (1878). 


Carleton: a thriving suburb of St. John, New Bruns- 
wick, and within the city limits, but separated from the 
main city by the St. John river (see map of Quebee, ref. 
6-H). Carleton has extensive fisheries. See ST. Јонх, N. B. 


Carleton, Sir Gry, Lord Dorchester: a British general; 
b. at Strabane, in Ireland, Sept. 3, 1724. He became gov- 
ernor of Quebee in 1772, which he defended against the 
American Revolutionary army in Dee., 1775. He invaded 
New York in 1776, and fought a battle against Arnold on 
Lake Champlain, 1n 1777 he was relieved of the command, 
but he succeeded Sir Henry Clinton as commander-in-chief 
in North America in 1781. D. in Maidenhead, Nov. 10, L808. 


Carleton, № плллм: Irish novelist; b. in County Tyrone 
in 1794. His first work was Traits and Stories of the Irish 
Peasantry (1830), which was received with favor. In. 1839 
he published Furdorougha the Miser, which was very suc- 
cessful. He described Irish life and manners with much 
vigor and accuracy in other works, among which are Kody 


the Rover (1846) and Willie Reilly (3 vols, 1855). D. Jan. 
30, 1869. | 
Carleton, WiLLiAw: poet; b. at Hudson, Mich., Oct. 21, 


1845: was educated at Hillsdale College, and engaged in 
journalism and lecturing, living first at € hie “co and after- 
ward in Brooklyn, N. Y. His poems of humble life have 
been widely read, especially his Farm Ballads (1873). 
HENRY A. BEERS. 


Carleton College: a Congregational institution ; located 
in Northfiell, Minn.; open to both sexes: founded in 1966; 
chartered in 1870; has about 20 instructors and 300 pupils ; 
9,00) volumes in library. 

Carleton Place: town; Lanark co. Ontario, Canada; 
on main line of Can. Pac. Railway: 46 miles from Brock- 
ville, on the St. Lawrence, and 28 miles from Ottawa: on a 
navigable stream called the Mississippi river (хее map of 
Ontario, ref. 2-H). It has superior schools, and manufac- 
tures of woolens and iron and extensive lumber-mills. 
In the vicinity are camping-grounds for summer pleasure- 
seekers, Pop. (1881) 1,975; (1891) 4,435. 

EDITOR of * CENTRAL CANADIAN,’ 


Carli, or Car'li Rub'bi. Стоулхмі HüNarpo, Count: po- 
litical economist; b. at Саро d'Istria, Italy, Apr. 11, 1720. 
He acquired a high reputation by an important work en- 
titled Delle Monete e delle Instituztone delle Zeeche d'Italia 
(On Italian Coins and the. [Institution of Mints in Italy, 4 
vols, 1794—60). Не was appointed president of the council 
of commerce and publie economy at Milan, Among his 
other works is a treatise On Italian Antiquities (188). D. 
Feb, 22, 1795. 


dy 


Carlile, Ricnarp: free-thinker; b. at. Ashburton, Devon- 
shire, England, Dee. 8, 17900; educated at the village school ; 
converted to radical propagandism by Paine's Rights of 
Man: sold a large edition of Southev's Wat Tyler; was im- 
prisoned eighteen weeks for reprinting Hone's Paradies and 
writing some imitations of them, For reprinting the works 
of Paine and similar writers he was tried and sentenced in 
1819 to a fine of £1,000 and imprisonment for three years in 
the Dorchester jail. His influence for the freedom of speech 
and of the press was very great. D. Feb. 10, 1343. 

sarling, Joux: Canadian statesman; b, in township of 
London, Middlesex, Ontario, Jan. ЭЗ, 1828; was educated at 
the common school there, He was receiver-general of Canada 
in 1862; a member of the Canadian Assembly 1827-67; at 
the latter date was clected to the Dominion Parliament, 
and held the seat up to 1874: was re-elected in 1878. and 
was returned to each succeeding Parliament up to that of 
1891. He was Postmaster-General from 1882 till 1885, when 
he was appointed Minister of Agriculture, a portfolio which 
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he held till 1891, when he was reappointed to the same 
office. He failed to secure re-election at the general election 
of 1891, but was immediately afterward appointed to the 
Senate. He also held the portfolio of Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Public Works in the government of Ontario 1867— 
71. Mr. Carling was a member of the firm of Carling & Co.. 
brewers; a director of the Great Western Railway, and of 
the London, Huron and Bruce and London and Port Stan- 
ley Railways З NEW MACDONALD. 


Carling Sunday: an English term for the fifth Sunday 
in Lent, or Passion Sunday ; so called because a certain sort 
of pease, termed ** Carles," were made into cakes and eaten 
on that дау. A rhyming couplet, designating the Sundays 
in Lent, is still quoted in certain parts of England. The 
abbreviated words in it refer to portions of the old services 
of the Church: 


Tid, Mid, and Misera, 
Carling, Palm, and Pasch-egg day. 


Carlinville: city; on railroad; capital of Macoupin co., 
Ill. (for location of county, see map of Illinois, ref. 8-D): on 
Ch. and. Alt. and Jackson So. East. R. Rs.; 57 miles N. N. E. 
of St. Louis und 38 miles S. W. of Springfield. It is the 
seat of Blackburn University, connected with which is a 
theological seminary. Here are brick-works, file-works, 
large flouring-mills, and three coal mines. Its court-house 
is а fine building. Pop. (1880) 3.117; (1890) 3,293; (1893) 
estimated, 4,270. EDITOR OF “ ENQUIRER.” 


Carlisle, kar-lil (ane. Lugurallío, or Luguvallum): an 
ancient. episcopal city of England; the capital of Cumber- 
land; situated on an eminence at the confluence of the 
Eden and Caldew rivers, by which it is nearly surrounded. 
It is 301 miles by rail N. N. W. of London, 98% miles by rail 
S. of Edinburgh, and 12 miles Е. of Solway Frith (see map 
of England, ref. 4-F). Several railways converge to this 
oint, which also has communication by steamboats with 
Liverpool and Belfast. It has a cathedral founded by 
William Rufus, dedicated in 1101, greatly damaged by fire 
in 1292, and restored about 1854. The choir, which is 138 
feet. long and 72 feet high, is one of the finest in England. 
Here is a castle founded in 1092. Carlisle sends two mem- 
bers to Parliament. It has manufactures of ginghams and 
cotton checks, print-works, iron-foundries, ete. Tt was the 
residence of the ancient Kings of Cumbria. and was destroved 
by the Danes in 900. During the wars between the English 
and Scotch it was ап important. fortified border-town, and 
was often besieged. Pop. about 40,000. 

Carlisle: town (founded in 1816); capital of Nicholas 
co., Ky. (for location of county. see map of Kentucky, ref. 
2-1); on Kentucky Central R. R.; 100 miles from Louisville 
and Cincinnati, and 36 from Lexington. Here are six 
churches, a good graded school, a large flouring-mill. two car- 
riage-factories, and a creamery. Pop. (1880) 909; (1890) 
1,081. EDITOR OF “MERCURY. 


Carlisle: borough; capital of Cumberland co., Pa. (for 
location of county, хее map of Pennsylvania, ref. 6-F); on 
Cumberland Valley and Reading R. Rs.: in the valley be- 
tween the Kittatinny and South Mountains; 18 miles W, 
bys. from Harrisburg, and 125 miles W. of Philadelphia. 
It is well built. and has wide streets and a public square, fine 
schools and churches, water-works, electric lights, and many 
beautiful private residences. Its chief industrial establish- 
ments are a car-factory and machine-shops, engine, axle, 
and frog and switch works, silk-mill, steam-carriage works, З 
large shoe-factories, overall-factory, 2 carpet-factories; and 
novelty-works. Carlisle is the seat of Dickinson College, 
founded in 1783; of Metzger Institute for girls: and of а. 
Government Indian training and industrial school, with 
about 1.000 Indian boys and girls in attendance. This place 
was shelled by the Confederates July 1, 1863. Four miles 
N. from the court-house is Carlisle Springs, where there is a 
mineral spring, much visited in summer. Pop. (1880) 6.209 ; 
(1890) 7,620. EDITOR OF “SENTINEL.” 

Carlisle. Farts or: Viscounts Howard of Morpeth and 
Barons Dacre of Gillesland (England, 1661).—GronGE WILL- 
IAM FREDERICK HOWARD, seventh earl; b. in London, Apr. 
18, 1802; educated at Eton and Oxford: chief secretary, for 
Ireland. 1835-41: suececded to the peerage on the death of 
his father 1548; twice appointed by Lord Palmerston Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, in 1855 and in 1859; author of a 
Diary in Turkish and Greek Waters anda volume of poems. 
D. Dec, 5, 1864, and was succeeded by his brother, WILLIAM 
GEORGE HOWARD, rector of Londesborough, as eighth earl g 
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b. Feb. 23, 1808. He died Mar. 29, 1889, and was succeeded 
by GEORGE JAMES HowaRD as ninth earl, who was born in 
143; was M. P. for Cumberland 1879-85. 


Carlisle, JOHN GRIFFIN: b. in Kenton co., near Coving- 
ton, Ky.. Sept. б, 1835, where his father had a farm; began 
to teach school and read law; was admitted to the bar in 
1558; practiced with great success in the Covington district ; 
was member of the State House of Representatives 1859-61 ; 
elected State Senator in 1866 and again in 1869; delegate 
at large from Kentucky to the National Democratic Con- 
vention at New York in July, 1868; Lieutenant-Governor of 
kentucky 1871-75; and member of the 46th, 47th, 48th, 
4th, 50th, and 51st Congresses. He was elected Speaker of 
the 48th, 49th. and 50th Congresses. He was sworn in as 
U.S. Senator from Kentucky May 26, 1890, in place of James 
В. Beck, deceased ; was Secretary of the Treasury 1893-97 ; 
removed to New York city to practice law 1898, 

(ar'lists: a political party of Spain, consisting of the 
fJlowers of Carlos of Bourbon and his descendants. See 
CARLOS OF BOURBON and CHRISTINOS. 


Carloman, or Karloman: a French prince; son of 
Charles Martel, at whose death, іп 741 a. D., he became King 
of Austrasia, Suabia, and Thuringia. He abdicated in favor 
of his brother, Pepin le Bref, in 747, and became a monk. D. 
in 139 A. D. 

Carloman: а son of Pepin le Bref and а brother of 
Charlemagne; b. in 751 A. D. On the death of his father in 
68 he began to rule over Neustria and Burgundy. D. in 
71. and Charlemagne then obtained possession of Carlo- 
man's dominions, 


Carlos, kaar'lüs, Don: infante of Spain; son and heir- 
азрат of Philip II.: b. July 8. 1545. He was a youth of 
"dent temper and sickly constitution, and appears to have 
ben deficient in intellect. He attacked or menaced the 
Duke of Alva with a poniard in 1567. The king regarded 
him with suspicion, and ordered him to be tried by the In- 
quisition, Which pronounced him guilty, He died in 1568, 
but the cause KE manner of his death are involved in mys- 
tery. He is the subject of Schiller's tragedy of Don Carlos. 
Se Prescott's History of Philip 11. 

Carlos of Bourbon, Don: Count de Molina; b. Mar. 29, 
TAS: the second son of King Charles IV. of Spain. He was 
the heir-presum ptive to the throne until the birth of Isabella 
т 150, On the death of his brother, Ferdinand VIL, in 
18, Don Carlos claimed the throne, under the Salie law 
troduced into Spain in 1713, and abrogated by Ferdinand 
n his marriage to Christina, and was supported by а party 
"lel Carlists, between whom and the partisans of Isabella 
avil war ensued, The priests and absolutists mostly pre- 
fered Don Carlos, but his claim was rejected by the Cortes 
in 1836. The Carlist army, which drew its numerical and 
“теле strength from the Basque provinces, was defeated 
MSY and Don Carlos fled to France. He abdicated in 
favor of his son, Don Carlos, Count de Montemolin, in 1845. 
D. in Trieste, Mar. 10, 1855. 


. Carlos, Dox: Count de Montemolin; son of the preced- 
lug: b. Jan. 31, 1818. After the death of his father he was 
a pretender to the throne of Spain, and was recognized as 
Charles VIL by the Carlists, who revolted in 1860, without 
sucess, D, in 1861, 


Carlos, Dox: Duke of Madrid: nephew of the preceding: 
$ of Don Juan of Bourbon and grandson of Don Carlos, 
tant of Molina; b. Mar. 30, 1848. His father, Don Juan, 
aleleated in his favor on Oct. 3, 1868, and from that time 
ложах recognized by the Carlists as Charles VIL He made, 
11870 and again in 1872, unsuccessful efforts to overthrow 
Se Government of King Amadeus, and in 1873 waged war 
апы the republican Government. He fled to France: put 
erna claims to the French throne in 1881; was obliged to 
“ra refuge in London. His eldest son, Jayme, Prince of 
Asturins, was b. June 27, 1870. 


Carlot’ta: former Empress of Mexico: b. in Brussels, 
Tine 7, 1840; the daughter of Leopold I. of Belgium; mar- 
Lal MAXIMILIAN (qe), Archduke of Austria, 1857; accom- 
fll him to Mexico 1864; returned to Europe іп 1866 to 
"5 In vain aid from Napoleon and the pope, and lost. her 
Pron on account of her failure and her шы: disaster. 
Lis in Brussels, 


Carlovin'gian [for Carlingian, by analogy of Merovin- 


pan]: the name of the second dynasty of French or Frank- 
"h kings, The origin of the family is traced to Arnulph, 
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Bishop of Metz, who died in 631. "The dvnasty derived its 
name from Charles Martel or his grandson, Charlemagne. 
Charles Martel became in 714 А. D. mayor of the palace and 
king in reality, but he permitted Childeric to retain the 
name and form of rovalty. ‘The Merovingian dynasty ended 
in Childeric, a rod fainéant, who, after а merely nominal 
reign, was deposed in 752 by Pepin le Bref, a son of Charles 
Martel. Pepin usurped the throne, and was the first Carlo- 
vingian who took the title of king. He was succeeded by 
his son, Charlemagne, who began to reign in 771, extended 
his dominions by conquest, was the most powerful European 
monarch of his time, and the founder of the Germanic em- 
ire. He was crowned as Emperor of the West by Pope Leo 
II. in 800 a. D., and died in 814. Under his descendants 
the empire continually declined in power. His son and suc- 
cessor, Louis le Débonnaire, divided his dominion among 
his three sons, Lothaire, Pepin, and Louis, Louis le Débon- 
naire, who died in 840, had another son, Charles the Bald, 
who became King of France. He died in 877. and was fol- 
lowed by a succession of feeble princes, The lust of the 
Carlovingian dynasty was Louis V., who died in 937. Hugh 
Capet then assumed the royal power. This house included 
a number of German and Italian monarchs. 


Car'low: a county of Ireland; in Leinster; bounded N. 
by Kildare and Wicklow, E. by Wicklow, S. E. by Wexford, 
W. by Queens County and Kilkenny. Area, 358 sq. miles. 
The surface is mostly level or undulating; the soil is fertile. 
The rocks found near the surface are granite and limestone. 
It contains many dairies, and exports grain, flour, and butter. 
Coal is mined near the western border of this county. Chief 
town, Carlow. Pop. (1881) 46,568; (1891) 40,899. 


Carlow: a town of Ireland; capital of county of same 
name; on the navigable river Darrow ; at the mouth of the 
Burren; 57 miles by rail S. 5. W. of Dublin (see map of Ire- 
land, ref. 11-H). It is well built, has two bridges, a Roman 
Catholic cathedral, a college for students of divinity, a luna- 
tic asylum, and a handsome court-house; also extensive flour- 
mills. Here are the picturesque ruins of a large Anglo- 
Norman castle found in 1180. This castle was taken and 
dismantled by the army of Gen. Ireton in 1650. Pop. 7,200. 


Car'lowitz: a town of Austria; on the right bank of the 
Danube; 8 miles 5. E. of Peterwardein (see map of Austria- 
Hungary, ref. 9-H). It contains a Greek cathedral, and is 
the seat of the Greek Archbishop of the Serbian nationality. 
It is noted for its excellent wine, the product of which some- 
times amounts to 1,750,000 gal. in а year. An important 
treaty was concluded here in 1699 between Turkey on one 
side and Austria, Russia, and Venice on the other. Pop. 
4.410. 


Carls'bad, or (Germ.) Karlsbad, kaarls iat (i. e. Charles’s 
bath): a town in Bohemia famous for its hot. springs; on 
both banks of the river Tepl; about 76 miles W. N. W. of 
Prague (see map of Austria-Hungary, ref. 3-C) It is ina 
narrow valley between steep granite mountains, and is sur- 
rounded by very beautiful scenery. It contains a theater, 
several reading-rooms, and over a thousand different hotels 
and pensions for the entertainment of guests. The city is, 
indeed, one vast hotel, There are seventeen different springs, 
the most famous being the Sprudel (discovered. according to 
tradition. by Emperor Charles IV. while hunting), the Schloss- 
brun, and the Mühlbrunn. The temperature of the waters 
varies from 85’ to 166° F. The solid constituents of the 
waters are mainly sulphate of soda, carbonate of soda, 
chloride of sodium, carbonate of lime, and sulphate of pot- 
ash, with traces of other sults, The waters also contain a 
large amount of free carbonic acid gas. ‘The average num- 
ber of annual visitors here is over 28.000. Carlsbad was a 
favorite resort of Goethe. A congress of German powers 
was held here in 1819. Pop. (1890) 12.033. 

Revised by C. IT. THURBER. 


Carls'burg. or (Germ.) Karlsburg, kaarls boorkh (ane. 
Apulum): a fortified town of Austria; in Transylvania; on 
the right bank of the Muros: 46 miles М, S. E. of Klausen- 
burg (see map of Austria-Hungary, ref. 7- К). Saltpeter is 
manufactured here. |t is the seat of e Roman Catholic 
bishop, and has a gymnasium, a theological seminary, a 
normal school, and several convents, Pop. 8,000, many of 
them Jews, 


Carlsero'na. ог (Sw.) Karlskro^na (i.e. Charles’s crown, 
sometimes called in English Carlseroon’): a seaport in the 
south of Sweden; situated on several small islands, which 
are connected by bridges with each other and with the main- 
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land; 258 miles S. S. W. of Stockholm ; lat. 56° 10' N., lon. 
15° 36' E. (see map of Norway and Sweden, ref. 13-F). It 
has an excellent and safe harbor, with sufficient depth of 
water to float the largest ships, and is the principal station 
of the Swedish navy. The entrance to the harbor is de- 
fended by two strong forts. Неге are dry docks blasted 
out of the granite rock, and a naval arsenal, It has manu- 
factures of linen cloths, naval equipments, ete. Pop. (1391) 
20,013. 

Carl'sen, Еми: still-life and landscape painter; b. in 
Denmark in 1848. Removed to the U. S. in 1872 and studied 
ointing in Boston. His works have often been seen in New 
Fork exhibitions, and he settled there about 1887. Since 
then he has lived for some time in San Francisco, and finally 
returned to New York in 1891. His landscapes are truthful 
and interesting in style, but he is more distinguished as & 
inter of still life. In this branch of art his work is marked 
ls fine qualities of color and pictorial charm. | 

WILLIAM А. COFFIN. 


Carlson. FREDERICK FERDINAND: a Swedish statesman 
and histofian: b. June 13, 1811. Served as Professor of 
History in Upsala, and was twice a cabinet officer, Among 
his numerous historical works the most excellent and im- 

ortant is his Sveriges Historia under HKonurgarne af 

falziska Huset, which may be regarded as a continuation 
of Geijer's history. D. Mar. 18, 1887. 

Carls’ruhe, or (Germ) Karlsruhe, kaarlsroo-e (i. e. 
Charles's rest): a city of Germany: capital of the grand 
duchy of Baden; 46 miles by rail S. of Mannheim (see map of 
German Empire, ref. 6-D). It is connected by railways with 
all parts of Germany. The streets are arranged like the 
radii of а semicircle, converging toward a central point, 
which is occupied by the palace of the grand duke. Соп- 
nected with this palace is a museum and the ducal library 
of 150,000 volumes. The town also contains a botanie gar- 
den, a mint, a theater, an arsenal, and several hospitals. 
Here are manufactures of carpets, jewelry, chemical. prod- 
ucts, carriages, ete. Carlsruhe was founded in 1715 by 
Charles William, Margrave of Baden. Pop. (1885) 61,074; 
(1895) 84,030. 


Carl'stad : atown of Sweden; on the island of Thingvalla: 
in Lake Wener; about 141 miles W. of Stockholm (see map 
of Norway and Sweden, ref. 11-E). It is eonnected with the 
mainland by a large and handsome bridge. It has a cathe- 
dral, a college with an observatory, and a cabinet of natural 
history. Copper, iron, timber, and grain are exported from 
this town through Lake Wener and the Gotha Canal; suf- 
fered by fire in 1865, since which time the town has greatly 
improved in appearance. Pop. (1891) 8,716. 


Carlstadt, ANDREAS RODOLPHUS BODENSTEIN: b. at Carl- 
stadt, in Franconia, probably two years before Luther (1481); 
d. at Basel, Dec. 25, 1541; played a singular part in the 
history of the Reformation, He studied Шо at va- 
rious Italian universities, and was in 1513 appointed profes- 
sor at Wittenberg, where he expounded the Christian doc- 
trines in the usual manner of the Sehoolmen. After an ab- 
sence of some time on a visit to Rome, he found the whole 
theology of the university changed by Luther. Не first 
offered some opposition, but then suddenly adopted the 
views of the Reformer and carried them to extremes, Dur- 
ing Luther's stay at the Wartburg he caused great dis- 
turbance in Wittenberg by his violence and recklessness, 
and it cost Luther great exertions to restore order. Hu- 
miliated at his failure, Carlstadt began to attack Luther, and 
made himself the center of а cirele of ill-advised enthusi- 
asts. In 1528 he was banished from Saxony, and in 1530 he 
settled at Strassburg. Siding with Zwingli in the contro- 
versy concerning the Lord's Supper, he was appointed pas- 
tor at Basel, where he continued his attacks on Luther. 
(See his Life by Jäger, Stuttgardt, 1856.) A complete list 
of his works—mostly polemical, and often. rather unsavory 
—has been given by Rotermund in his Erneuertes Andenken 
(Bremen, 1818). 


Carlton, Тнома$, D.D.: clergyman of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church: b. in Londonderry, N. H., July 26, 1808 ; 
began his ministry in the Genesee Conference in 1820 ; oc- 
cupied important pulpits in Rochester, Buffalo, and other 
places for several years. His superior administrative and 
financial abilities led to his appointment as agent, for three 
years, of the Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, as presiding elder 
of important, districts for seven. years, and. principal agent 
or publisher of the Methodist Book Concern in New York. 
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and treasurer of the Methodist Missionary Society for twenty 
years (1852-72). D. in Elizabeth, N. J., Apr. 16, 1874. 

Carludovi'ea Palma'ta: & tree or shrub of the order 
Pandanacee ; grows in the tropical parts of South America. 
It produces the leaves of which panama hats are made. 
Those of the best quality are plaited from a single leaf with- 
out any joints. As this process requires several months, the 
price of such a hat is very high. 

Carlyle, kar-lil’: capital of Clinton co., Ill. (for location 
of county, see map of Illinois, ref. 9-D); on railroad and 
on the Kaskaskia river; 48 miles E. of St. Louis: has fine 
churches, school-houses, and stores and а spoke-factory. "The 
publie library contains 5,000 volumes. There is a seminary 
for young ladies. Pop. (1880) 2,017: (1890) 1,784. 

EDITOR OF * CONSTITUTION AND UNION.” 

Carlyle, ALEXANDER, D. D.: Scottish Presbyterian divine; 
b. at Prestonpans, Jan. 26, 1722 ; educated at the univer- 
sities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Leyden; ordained as 
minister of Inveresk, near Edinburgh, 1748; moderator of 
the General Assembly 1770; dean of the Chapel Royal 1789. 
His Autobiography, edited by Burton in 1860 (London). ex- 
cellently describes the society and events of his time. D. in 
Inveresk, Aug. 25, 1805. 

Carlyle, Tuomas: a distinguished British critic and his- 
torian; b. Dec. 4, 1795, at Ecclefechan, Scotland. He was 
of а family of peasants, * pithy, bitter-spoken bodies," and 
his father was a stone-mason. He was educated at Annan 
school—the ~ Hinterschlag. (i. e. whip behind) Gymna- 
sium” of Sartor Resartus—and at Кайн University. 
At school he made acquaintance—which ripened into a 
warm friendship—with award Irving, afterward the fa- 
mous preacher and founder of the Irvingite communion. 
In 1814 Carlyle became mathematical master in Annan 
Academy, and continued to teach there and subsequently at 
Kirkcaldy till 1818. His first published book was a trans- 
lation of Leyendre’s Geometry (1824). He began to contrib- 
ute to the magazines about. 1820, and set himself especially 
to the task of acquainting English readers with German lit- 
erature through his translations and critical essays. His 
Life of Schiller was published in the London Magazine in 
1823-24. His translation of Wilhelm Meister appeared. in 
1824, and Specimens of German Romance— е, Richter, 
Museus, Hfman n. ete.—in 1827. He wrote for the Edin- 
burgh, Foreign, and Westminster Reviews and Frasers Mag- 
azine articles on Goethe, Werner, Novalis, Heyne, Richter, 
German playwrights. early German literature, the Nibelungen 
Lied, ete. His own style became gradually more and more 
tinctured with Germanisms, — Richter had а particularly 
strong influence on him, and. his imitation of that writer's 
whimsical, uncouth, and rhapsodical manner produced. in 
time a vicious and affected diction in his imitator. In 1824 
he went to London, married Jane Welsh in 1826, and after 
a short residence in. Edinburgh removed to a solitary farm 
received by her as an inheritance, at Craigenputtoch, among 
the wild granite hills of Dumfriesshire. Here he was visited 
by Emerson, by Francis Jeffrey, the editor of the Edinburgh 
Review, with whom he had formed a close intimacy, апа by 
others who were attracted by the power and originality of 
his writings. In 1833-34 he published in Frasers Maga- 
zine his first great book Sartor Resartus (The Tailor Re- 
tailored). This was a satire on shams, conventions, the dis- 
guises and wrappings of the human soul. It purported to be 
the lifeand * clothes-philosophy " of Herr Diogenes Teufels- 
dróckh, Professor of. Things-in-General in the University of 
Weissnichtwo (know-not-where), and was possibly suggested 
by a paragraph in Swift's Tale of a Tub: " A sect was es- 
tablished who held the universe to be a large suit of clothes,” 
ete. In 1824 Carlyle removed to Chelsea, a London suburb, 
where he resided for the rest of his life. In 1837 he pub- 
lished his French Revolution, which is not so much a history 
as а series of vivid pictures. He conceived of history dra- 
matically, and defined it as “the essence of innumerable bi- 


И His French Revolution is really a great tragedy 
acted out by a few leading characters, Mirabeau, Danton, 


and others, The MS. of the first volume had been lent to 
John Stuart Mill, and while in his possession was acciden- 
tally burned. Carlyle rewrote it with infinfte pains, but. he 
said of the new version, “I dinna think it's the same.” Chart- 
rem (1839) dealt with a modern social and political problem. 
In Heroes and Hero Worship (1841) he repeated and devel- 
oped most. fully the political philosophy of Chartism and the 
eng sketched in his three early essays, Signs of the Times 


(1829), History (1830), and Characteristics (1831). He took 
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issue with modern liberalism: with the utilitarians and their 
"greatest happiness " principle; with the conclusions of po- 
шеа economy, which he called the dismal science”; and 
with the laissez-faire theory of government, which he said 
makes it the business of governinent not to govern, but to 
refrain from governing. Carlyle had no faith in democracy 
and universal suffrage: he sneered at the self-congratula- 
tions of the ave, and the talk about unexampled prosperity, 
progress of the species, the march of intellect, ete. He called 
the American. civil war “the burning of a dirty chimney,” 
and wrote contemptuously about The Wigger Question (1849) 
and Shooting Niagara (1867). His doctrine of salvation 
through the hero was further illustrated in his Cromwells 
siters anid Speeches (1845), which may be said to have rev- 
elutlonized the general estimate of its subject. and his Zis- 
tey of Frederick the Great (1858—65). The last-mentioned 
work gave evidence of an increasing admiration for mere 
despotic force, as Past and Present (1845) and Latter-day 
Pamphlets (1850) had shown a constantly growing eccen- 
'reity of style and pessimism of thought in their violent ar- 
raiznment of modern society. The Life of John Sterling 
пэр) was of milder mood, and is one of Carlvle's pleasantest. 
teks, In 1866 Carlyle was honored with the rectorship of 
Edinburgh University. and made an address to the students. 
In 1875 appeared his Early Kings of Norway. After his 
death, Feb. 4, 1881, his Reminiscences were edited by J. А. 
Froude. and re-edited by Charles E. Norton in 1887, Mr. Nor- 
"a also edited the Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and 
Emerson in 1886, and the Correspondence of Thomas Car- 
ule and Goethe in 1887. (See also Letters and Memorials 
uf June. Welsh Carlyle, 1883.) The first collected edition 
(f Carlvyle’s works was published in 1857-58 ; а second col- 
эде] edition in 34 vols. was issued in 1870-82. 
HENRY A. BEERS. 

Carmagnole, kiür-miün-yol': a political song of the Jac- 
vins in the French Revolution; also applied to a popular 
dance of that period, and to a jacket which was worn by the 
evolutionists as a symbol of patriotism. 

Carman. ALBERT. M. A., D. D.: minister of M. E. Church ; 
b, in Matilda, Ont., Canada, June 27, 1833 ; educated at Vic- 
teria University ; president of Albert Seminary, College, and 
University 1857-74; elected bishop of the Meth. Church in 
Canada in 18745; served in this office until the union of 1883, 
anen he became general superintendent of the Meth. Church 
f Canada, which position he now (1894) fills; author of 
Guiding Eye and various magazine articles. 

Carmar'then, or Caermarthen (anc. Maridunum, Welsh, 
Carr Fyrddyu): a seaport-town of South Wales; capital of 
'armarthenshire; on the river Towy, 8 miles from its en- 
‘апе into the Bristol Channel (see map of England, ref. 
i-l). It has a picturesque situation, but the streets аге 
trp and narrow. The Towy, which is here crossed by a 
эсе, is navigable for vessels of 200 tons from its mouth 
tuis point. Tin plates, cast iron, timber, slates, lead ore, 
пате. and grain are exported from it. The famous prophet 
Merlin is said to have been born here. Pop. 11,000. 


Carmar’thenshire, or Caermarthenshire: a county of 
“ath Wales: bounded N. by Cardigan, E. by Brecon, S. E. 
uy Glamorgan, N. by the Bristol Channel (here called Car- 
“athen Bay), and W. by Pembroke. Area, 974 sq. miles. 
Ta» surface 1n the northern and eastern parts is mountain- 
ust the soil of the valley is fertile. It is bounded N. by the 
uver Teifv, and intersected by the Towy, which flows through 
‘av celebrated Vale of Towy, 30 miles long. Its mineral re- 
` шее are copper. coal, iron, lead, slate, marble, ete. Capi- 
4s Carmarthen, Pop. (1891) 130,574. 


Carmathians: Sec KARMATHIANS. 


(ar^mel : town; capital of Putnam co., N. Y. (for location 
"^ounty, see map of New York, ref. 7-K); on N. Y. and 
‘orth. R. R.; 50 miles N. by E. from New York city, in the 
Hon water-shed, It is tho site of Drew Ladies’ College. 
well-known summer resort of Lake Mahopac is situated 
Carmel ш Pop. of village (1890) estimated, 700. 

{DITOR OF * PUTNAM County COURIER." 


Car’melites. ог the Order of Our Lady of Mt. Carmel: 
1 minastie order of the Roman Catholic Church ; founded on 
V. Carmel in 1156 by the crusader Berthold from Calabria; 
"fr the Carmelites claim to have been instituted by the 
ophet Elijah. They were compelled by the Saracens to 
Vara striped dress; but later their present brown habit, 
“th white cloak and scapular, was adopted, and they were 
‘died The White Friars.” They were at first under the 
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rule given them by Albert, Patriarch of Jerusalem in 1209. 
They were hermits at first, but when they passed into Europe 
in 1238, being driven out by the Mohammedans, they began 
to live in communities, and their rule was mitigated by Pope 
Innocent IV., and confirmed under the title “Order of Friars 
of Our Lady of Mt. Carmel” (1247). Carmelite nuns were 
instituted in 1452. St. Theresa in the sixteenth century re- 
formed them, and the friars as well, and the strict Carmelites 
are called Disealced or Barefooted Carmelites. They are en- 
tirely independent of the former. Their manner of life is 
very austere. The Carmelite monks and nuns are found, 
both Mitigated and Discalceate, in almost every country, 
though in numbers they are much reduced. The pulpit 
orator Father Hyacinthe (Loyson) was superior of the Bare- 
footed Carmelites in Paris. 


Carmel, Mt. : a mountain-ridge of Palestine: extends from 
the plain of Esdraelon to the Mediterranean, and terminates 
in a steep promontory in that sea, about 9 miles S. W. of 
Acre; lat. 82° 51 10° N. lon. 394/57 42° E. It is formed of 
limestone, with an admixture of hornstone. Its highest 
point is 1,740 feet above the sea, and it terminates in а blutf 
480 feet above the sea. Oaks, pines, olives, and laurels grow 
on its summit and sides. Carmel is mentioned in Scripture 
as the ре Where the prophet Elijah slew the priests of 
Baal. He lived there Prater during the reign of Ahab, and 
the cave in which he found shelter 15 still shown. From the 
first passage of Seripture (1 Kings xviii. 19) in which the 
mountain is mentioned, it appears that it was considered a 
holy place, where altars were erected to Baal; hence the rea- 
son why Elijah selected it for his sacrifice. The exact place 
where the wondrous contest between Jehovah and Baal took 
place and the fires proved who was the true God (1 Kings 
xviii. 17-42) has not been identified. The meaning of the 
word Carmel in Hebrew is a park or garden. Near the top 
of the bluff is a monastery, the inmates of which, eighteen in 
number, are called CARMELITES (g. v.). The ORDER oF Mr. 
CARMEL Was a body of 100 knights, all of noble descent, in- 
stituted by Henry IV. of France. 


Carmen Syl'va: pseudonym of Queen Pauline Elisabeth 
Ottilie Louise of Roumania; b. Dee. 29, 1843; married Nov. 
15, 1869, to Prince Karl von Hohenzollern, proclaimed King 
of Roumania Mar. 14, 1881. It was not until after her mar- 
riage that Carmen Sylva showed her powers asa writer. Нег 
childhood and youth were passed in close companionship 
with her father, Prince Hermann Karl von Wied. а man of 
serious and even philosophie mind. She knew also the aged 
Arndt, and interested herself in many languages and litera- 
tures. From 1880 on, however, she has given continual 
evidences of her own ability as a writer. In that year ap- 
peared her Sappho: in 1881, Rumdánische Dichtungen and 
Stürme; in 1882, Jehovah, Die Неле, and Leidenas Erden- 
gang; in 1883, Pelesch Märchen. Her lyric poems have 
wen published under the title Meine Ruh’ (4 vols. 2d. ed. 
Berlin, 1886). Carmen Sylva is universally beloved in Rou- 
mania, owing to her efforts to improve popular education 
and her interest in the development. of Roumanian indus- 
tries. Sce Kremnitz, Carmen Sylva (Berlin, 1882); and Von 
Stackelberg, Aus Carmen Sylva’s Leben (Ath ed. 1886); 
Blanche Roosevelt, Elisabeth of Roumania (London, 1891). 

А. К. MARSH. 


Carmi: city (founded in 1812); capital of White co., Ill. 
(for location of county, see map of Illinois, ref. 10-F); on 
L. and N. and C. C. C. and St. L. R. Rs., and on the Little Wa- 
bash river: 124 miles E. of St. Louis, Mo., and 38 miles W. 
of Evansville, Ind. It has 8 churches, good public schools, 
with school library and lecture course, 2 saw and stave mills, 
and 3 grist and flour mills. [t is situated in the center of a 
very rich agricultural county, wheat and corn being the 
principal grains produced; there are large apple and peach 
orchards. Pop. (1880) 2,512; (1800) 2,785. 

EDITOR oF * COURIER.” 


Carmin’atives: medicines such as cardamoms, ginger, 
and the essential oils of peppermint and juniper, used for 
the purpose of remedying flatulence and colic. 


Car’mine [from Fr. carmin: Span. carmesi: Ital. car- 
mesino < Arab. germazt, crimson, deriv. of qermiz, the cochi- 
neal insect ; ef. CRIMSON, KERMES ; ultim. from Sansk. Атту, 
dye produced by an insect or worm (Аут): а beautiful red 
pigment composed chiefly of cochineal, mixed with alumina 
and a little oxide of tin. It is emploved bv artists and silk- 
dvers, and is an ingredient in the best red inks, It is con- 
sidered the most beautiful of all red pigments, and has been 
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in use since the middle of the seventeenth century. Under 
the name of rouge it is used by women to paint their cheeks. 
One of the processes by which it is prepared is as follows: 
Digest 1 lb. of cochineal in 3 gal. of water for fifteen minutes; 
ada 1 oz. of cream of tartar; heat gently for ten minutes ; add 
4 oz. of alum, and boil it for several minutes. After the im- 
purities have settled, the clear liquid is placed in clean glass 
pans or shallow glazed dishes, in which it is allowed to stand 
while the carmine is slowly deposited. Imitations of carmine 
are made of red sandal-wood, Brazil-wood, and other sub- 
stances, and are often sold as rouge. See CocHINEAL. 


Carmona (anc. Carmo): a town of Spain; province of 
Seville; pieturesquely situated on a hill or high ridge 21 
miles N. E. of Seville (see map of Spain, ref. 19-C). It is 
near the railway which connects Seville with Cordova. It 
contains a fine old Gothic church, a ruined castle, and a uni- 
versity. Here are manufactures of woolen fabrics, hats, soap, 
leather, and excellent wine and olive-oil. It has a large an- 
nual cattle fair. Pop. (1887) 17,459. 


Carnac: a village of France; department of Morbihan ; 
19 miles S. E. of Lorient (see map of France, ref. 4-B). On 
a wide plain adjacent to Carnac, and near the sea, is a re- 
markable monument, consisting of about 1,100 to 1.200 (for- 
merly over 4,000) rude obelisks of granite, standing with 
their smaller ends on the ground, arranged in eleven parallel 
rows, and from 6 to 21 feet high. Most writers have called 
these remains Druidical or Celtic, but late authorities ascribe 
them to a prehistoric race. Pop. 2,900. 


Car’nahan, James, D. D., LL. D.: a.Presbyterian divine; 
b. near Carlisle, Pa., Nov. 15, 1775; graduated at Princeton 
in 1800; was a tutor there 1801-04; licensed 1804. After 
holding several pastorates, he became in 1823 president of 
Princeton College, performing his duties with fidelity and 
wisdom till his resignation in 1854. D.in Newark, N. J., 
Mar. 2, 1859. 


Carnahu'ba Palm, or Caranai’ba Palm (Copernicia ceri- 
fera): a beautiful palm which abounds in the north part of 
Brazil. It seldom attains a height of more than 40 feet. The 
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Carnahuba palm. 


fruit is edible, and the timber is valuable for several purposes. 
The young leaves are coated with wax, which is collected, 
and, like the wax of certain other species of palm, is an arti- 
cle of commerce. Its timber is exported to Great Britain, 
where it is used for veneering. 


Car’nallite: a hydrated chloride of potassium and mag- 
nesium, which occurs in coarse granular masses, mixed with 
rock-salt, near Magdeburg, in Prussia, It is used as a fertil- 
izer of the soil. 


Carnar'von. or Caernarvon (anc. Segontium): a seaport- 
town of North Wales: capital of Carnarvonshire ; on the east 
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side and near the southwest end of the Menai Strait, which 
separates it from the island of Anglesey (see map of England, 
s 8-D). It is 7 miles 5. №. of the Menai bridge, and about 
60 miles W.S. W. of Liverpool. The harbor will admit ves- 
sels of 400 tons, and steamboats ply between this port and 
Liverpool. Carnarvon is a much-frequented watering-place, 
and has beautiful scenery in the vicinity. Here is a castle 
founded by Edward I. in 1282, which now forms one of the 
most imposing ruinsin the kingdom. It has thirteen embat- 
tled towers surmounted by turrets. Carnarvon is about half 
a mile from the site of Segontium, an ancient Roman town 
or station. Pop. 10,000. 


Carnarvon, Henry HOWARD MOLYNEUX HERBERT, Earl of: 
an English Conservative statesman; b. in London, June 24, 
1831; succeeded his father as fourth earl in 1849. He was 
appointed Secretary of State for the Colonies in June, 1866, 
and he framed a plan for the confederation of the British 
North American colonies, which was approved by Parliament. 
He resigned in Mar., 1867, because he was opposed to the 
Reform bill which Disraeli introduced ; resumed office under 
Disraeli in 1874; resigned in 1878. During the Conserva- 
tive administration of 1885-86 he was Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland; author of The Druses of Mount Lebanon (1860), 
ete. D. June 28, 1890. 


Carnar’vonshire, or Carnarvon: a county of North 
Wales; bordering on the Irish Sea; has an area of 577 sq. 
miles. It is bounded N. W. by Menai Strait and Carnarvon 
Bay, N. by the Irish Sea, E. by Denbigh, and S. by Merioneth 
and Cardigan Bay. The surface is very mountainous, and 
the scenery is remarkably grand. Here is Snowdon, which 
is the highest mountain in Wales, and rises 3,571 feet above 
the level of the sea. Among the minerals of this county are 
copper, lead, zinc, coal, and roofing-slate. The chief branch 
of rural industry is the rearing of black cattle for the dairy. 
Carnarvonshire is traversed by the Chester and Holyhead 
Railway, which erosses the Menai Strait. Capital, Carnarvon. 
Pop. (1891) 118,225. 


Carna'tion [from Lat. carnatio, fleshiness, deriv. of caro, 
carnis, flesh; but cf. Ital. carnagione, flesh-color]: This term 
is used in painting, and is applied to the flesh-tints or natural 
color of flesh ; also to the parts of a pieture which represent 
the nude human figure. The term is not in very common 
use at present; the phrase flesh-tints seems to have re- 
placed it. 


Carnation: the most popular ornamental plant of the 
ink family, known to botanists as Dianthus caryophyllus. 
‘he aboriginal form of the carnation is not certainly known, 

but it is pretty generally agreed that its wild prototype now 
grows in France and some other parts of Europe. е car- 
nation has been cultivated for several centuries, and flowers 
were known in old times which were nearly 4 inches across. 
The species is immensely variable, in the color and shape of 
the flower, and in the character of the plant. The common 





Carnation. 


carnations are essentially greenhouse plants; but there is a 
tribe of outdoor or border varicties which deserves to be bet- 
ter known. Carnations are commonly classified into four 
groups distinguished by the markings of the flower : Selfs, 
or those having but one color; picofees, those having white 
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petais margined across the end by a band of color; flakes, 
with two colors in broad stripes running lengthwise the 
petals ; and bizarres, with three colors disposed in stripes or 
spots. The common carnation is ordinarily treated as an 
annual. It is started from short cuttings in late winter, 
and the plants are commonly set in sound" in the open dur- 
ing summer. They are taken up late in the fall and trans- 
ferred to the glasshouse, where they bloom more or less 
continuously throughout the winter. One of the chief faults 
of the large carnations is their habit of bursting the calvx 
with expansion of the flower. Carnation-growers now de- 
sire varieties with short and broad calyxes which possess 
pouch-like expansions to take up and equalize the pressure. 
L. Н. BAILEY. 


Carne'ades (in Gr. Kapyed3ns): à Greek philosopher and 
orator; b. at Cyrene, in Africa, in 218 B. c. He opposed 
the doctrines of the Stoies; was the founder of & school 
callel the New Academy, and maintained that man has no 
criterion of truth. He was distinguished for his subtle dia- 
lectic and powerful and specious eloquence. In 155 в. с. he 
was sent as ambassador from Athens to Rome, where he 
gained much applause by his orations. One day he eulo- 
gized justice, and the next day refuted himself by a sophis- 
teal argument tending to confound the distinction between 
justice and injustice. This offended Cato, who caused him 
to be expelled from Rome. D. at Athens about 129 в. c. 


Carnegie, kar-négi, ANDREW: manufacturer; b. at 
Dumfermline, Scotland, Nov. 25, 1835; removed with his 
family to the U. S. in 1845 ; settled at Pittsburg, and began 
his career two years later by attending a small stationary 
engine; became suceessively telegraph-messenger, operator, 
clerk of the superintendent of telegraph-lines of the Pennsyl- 
vania К. К. Co. at Pittsburg, and superintendent of the 
Pittsburg Division of the Pennsylvania R. К. Whilea clerk 
in the superintendent’s office he aided in the introduction of 
the Woodrulf sleeping-car, which gave him the nucleus of 
his present fortune. Subsequently he formed one of a svn- 
dicate which purchased the Storey farm on Oil Creek for 
$310,000, which in one year yielded over $1,000,000 in cash 
dividends. He associated with others in establishing a roll- 
ing-mill, which has grown to be the largest and most com- 
plete system of iron and steel industries іп the world. Be- 
sides managing these great business enterprises, he has been 
the owner of a number of British newspapers, which are 
„тед in the interests of Radicalism. He has spent large 
sums of money for educational and charitable purposes, In 
1579 he established commodious swimming-baths for the 
use of the people in his native town; the following vear 
gave $40,000 for a free library there: gave $50,000 in 1884 
to the Bellevue Hospital Medical College for a histological 
aboratory ; gave $500,000 in 1885 for a public library at 
Pittsburg ; and in 1886. gave $250,000 for à music-hall and 
library at Allegheny City, Pa. In 1890 а large musie-hall 
was erected in New York through his instrumentality. He 
bas riven $250,000 for a library in Edinburgh, $50,000 for a 
ührarv at Avr. and has also established a library at Braddock, 
Ра. He has contributed many articles to periodicals on so- 
cial and economie topics, and is the author of An American 
Four-in-hand in Britain (1883); Round the World (1884); 
and Triumphant Democracy (1896). C. К. ADAMS. 


Carnei'ro Leáo', Ноховто HEnMETO: Brazilian states- 
man; b. at Jacahy, province of Minas Geraes, Jan. 11, 1801 ; 
studied law. and before he was thirty years old had attained 
hizh judicial honors, Elected deputy in 1830, he was suc- 
erssively re-elected, voting with the moderate liberals but 
retaining his political independence. By exposing a revo- 
lutionary scheme in 1832, he saved the country from great 
danger, but made many enemies. From Sept. 1832, to 
Mar.. 1533, he was Minister of Justice. In 1836 he joined 
the new conservative party, and quickly became its chief. 
In 1541 he was chosen senator; shortly after was president 
of Rio de Janeiro: was Prime Minister Jan., 1843, to Feb., 
1%44: president of Pernambuco 1849, and envoy to the Pla- 
tine states 1851; received the title of Viscount of Paraná 
lily, 1852, and of Marquis of Paraná Dec., 1854, when he 
атап becaine Prime Minister. He remained in power until 
lus death at Rio de Janeiro, Sept. 3, 1850. 

HERBERT Н. SMITH. 


Carneiro de Campos, José Joaquim: Brazilian states- 
man; b. at Bahia, Mar. 4, 1768. He graduated in law at 
Coimbra, Portugal, and returned to Brazil in the fleet which 
carried the royal family to Rio de Janeiro, He was at once 
employed in important government offices, and in 1823 was 
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a member of the Brazilian constituent assembly. In politics 
he was a moderate liberal, without strong party prejudices, 
and his probity and sincerity won him universal respect. He 
was three times minister, councilor of state, and from 1826 
senator from Bahia. In 1826 he was created Marquis of 
Caravellas, On the abdication of the Emperor Pedro I., he 
was elected one of the three regents to govern Brazil during 
the minority of Pedro П. D. at Rio de Janeiro, Sept. 8, 
1836. HERBERT Н. SMITH. 


Carne'lian, ог Corne'lian [Fr. cornaline, deriv. of Lat. 
cornu, horn: the other form with car- is due to influence 
of Lat. carnem, flesh]: a name given to a fine variety of 
chalcedony; red or flesh-color, and rarely milky white. It 
has a conchoidal fracture. Beautiful specimens are found 
in Hindustan, where they are highly prized, and are manu- 
factured into various ornamental articles; it is found also in 
Seotland and in many parts of Europe and America, The 
bright, clear red carnelian is most valued, 


Car’nifex Ferry: over the Gauley river, Nicholas co., 
Va.; about 8 miles below Summerville; gives its name to 
the severe action on the north bank of the river near this 
ferry Sept. 10, 1861. The Confederates under Gen. Floyd, 
numbering about 5,000, had strongly intrenched themselves 
in this position, where they were attacked by the forces 
under Gen. Rosecrans on the afternoon of Sept. 10. Dark- 
ness terminated the battle of the dav, and during the night 
Gen. Floyd, being largely outnumbered, escaped with his 
command across the Gauley river, destroying his bridge be- 
hind him, which prevented pursuit. All the camp equi- 

age and munitions of war fell intothe hands of the Federal 
orces. 


Carnio’la (in Germ. Krain): a division or crown land of 
the Austrian empire; bounded N. by Carinthia, N. E. by 
Styria, S. E. and S. by Croatia, and S. W. by the Adriatic Sea 
and the Littoral province. It was formerly a part of the king- 
dom of Illyria. Area, 3,856 sq. miles. The surface is moun- 
tainous, and partly oceupied by the Carinthian Alps. Among 
its remarkable physical features are Lake Zirknitz and the 
rock-bridgve of St. Kanzian, which is 130 feet high. The 
chief river is the Save, Carniola contains the quicksilver 
mines of Idria, which are among the richest in the world. 
Iron, coal, and marble also occur. Among the products are 
flux, silk, honey, and wine. Pop. (1890) 408,958. 


Carnival [from Ital. carneva le, explained either by help 
of the Med. Lat. carneleva rium, carnileva men, as removal of 
flesh, or from a Lat. currus nave lis, boat on wheels, from 
а supposed usage of the processions, Theexplan. from Ital. 
carne, flesh + Lat. vale, farewell. is mere folk-etvm.]: a fes- 
tival in the Roman Catholic countries of Europe just pre- 
ceding Lent. It was formerly most brilliantly celebrated at 
Venice; later, especially in Rome, Like many other usages 
in modern Europe the customs connected with the carnival 
probably originated in the heathen spring-time festivals, as 
the Lupercalia and Bacchanalia of the Romans and the 
Yule-feasts of the Germans. During the Middle Ages 
costly banquets with the rich, and drinking-bouts among 
others, marked the time. The carnival at Rome some- 
times lasts eight davs, during which the whole city is given 
up to revelry, the center of which is the street called the 
Corso. In this all the houses are hung with crimson dra- 
pery, and each afternoon continuous lines of carriages and 
promenaders pass through it. Most of those who appear іп 
the street are masked, and an incessant interchange of bou- 
quets, confetti, and other harmless missiles makes a scene 
of extreme liveliness. At six o'clock. after the firing of 
cannon and the clearing of the Corso by troopers, a num- 
ber of horses аге let loose at one end of the street, and are 
urged bv the shouts of the people to full speed. The last 
event of the Carnival week is the celebration of the Mocco- 
letti. For this, after dark, all the revelers, on foot, in car- 
riages, and at the windows of the Corso, provide themselves 
with a number of small lighted tapers, which each endeavors 
to preserve, while he puts out as many as possible of those 
of his neighbors. The political disturbances of Italy some- 
what depressed these festivities from 1859 to 1870. 


Carniv’ora [neut. pl. (sc. animalia) of Lat. carni гогия, 
flesh-eating; carn-em, flesh + vora're, devour]: animals 
which prefer flesh and eat little or no vegetable food. They 
belong to the class Mammalia, the name Fere being an 
earlier name for the same group. It is characteristic of them 
to have sharp cutting teeth, simple stomachs, very muscular 
bodies, and active habits. This order includes, among other 
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animals, all those quadrupeds which are properly called 
beasts of prey, excepting a few of the marsupials of Austra- 
lasia, which are carnivorous in their habits, and resemble in 
their external characters certain animals of this order, which 
they may be said to represent in the native fauna of that 
region. Interesting fossil remains of carnivora are referred 
to the eras just preceding and just following the glacial 
period. The order is divided into several families, as F'E- 
шр, MUSTELID.E, URSIDÆ, CANIDA, PHOCIDÆ, ete. (g. v.). 


Carnivorous Plants: See Ixsectivorous PLANTS. 


Car’nochan, Jons Murray, M. D.: b. at Savannah, Ga., 
July 4, 1817; studied medicine at Edinburgh and various 

laces on the continent of Europe; began practice in New 

ork in 1847; soon gained distinction for his bold and suc- 
cessful surgical operations. Thus he excised the whole trunk 
of the second branch of the fifth pair of nerves for the cure 
of neuralgia, depending upon disease in the nerve, This 
nerve was cut out from the infraorbital foramen to the fora- 
men rotundum, and consequently involved an operation 
through the malar bone to the base of the skull. In 1852 he 
tied the femoral artery, and thus ingeniously cured a disease 
of exaggerated nutrition, elephantiasts arabum, which opera- 
tion has been aecepted in Europe and. extensively practiced. 
He also tied the primitive carotid artery on both sides for 
the cure of elephantiasis of the head-base and neck. He ex- 
sected the entire radius in 1853, the entire ulna in 1854, and 
also exsected the entire lower jaw and the calcaneum. In 
1851 he became Professor of Surgery ut the New York Medi- 
cal College and surgeon-in-chief to the State Immigrant 
Hospital. He published many valuable professional mono- 
graphs and lectures; a treatise on Congenital Dislocations 
(1890) ; a translation of Rokitansky’s Pathological Anatomy, 
ete. D.in New York, Oct. 28, 1887. 


Carnot, kiar' nó, Lazare THiPPoLvTE: a French radical 
republican; son of L. N. M. Carnot; b. at St.-Omer, Apr. 6, 
1801. He was a member of the Chamber of Deputies from 
1840 to 1848, and was Minister of Publie Instruetion from 
February to July of that year. In 1864-68 he was again а 
member of the Legislative Assembly. In 1871 he was again 
elected to the Assembly, where he voted with the extreme 
left. He wrote an able work on Saint-Simonism, and pub- 
lished the memoirs of his father (2 vols., 1860-64). D. Mar. 
16, 1888. 


Carnot, Lazare NICHOLAS MARGUERITE: soldier and states- 
man; b. in Nolay, Burgundy, May 13, 1753, of one of the 
oldest and most distinguished families of France. He was 
educated as a soldier and a military engineer, and at 
eighteen distinguished himself so greatly as to earn a second 
lieutenancy in the corps of engineers. He was honored 
with the laurel erown in 1783 for his eulogy on Vauban, and 
was sent to the legislature by the Pas-de-Calais, and later, 
as a member of the Convention, voted for the execution of 
Louis XVI. He took a prominent place among the revolu- 
tionists, and was regarded by his countrymen as the genius 
of vietory, exhibiting the talents later illustrated by the 
German Von Moltke. He was Minister of War before the 
consulate was established, and voted against its extension, 
as well as against the empire; but, defeated, retired to pri- 
vate life in the early days of the latter. He died, pro- 
scribed, at Magdeburg, in 1823. К. Н, THURSTON. 


Carnot, Marie Francois SADI: President of the French 
Republic; b. at Limoges, Aug. 11, 1837; the son of Adolphe 
Carnot and grandson of L. N. M. Carnot, *the organizer of 
victory " of the time of the first Napoleon. He was a grand- 
nephew of the famous “founder of the science of thermo- 
dynamics,” the first Sadi Carnot, and, was by profession an 
engineer. He was educated at the Ecole Polytechnique and 
the École des Ponts et Chaussées, Paris, graduating at both 
with high distinction. Пе was immediately assigned to 
duty in the engineer corps and given tasks of consider- 
able importance, which were admirably performed. His 
first active service was performed during the siege of Paris. 
1871, when he was made Prefét de la Seine-Inférieure, and 
discharged the duties of commissary-general under pecul- 
iarly trying circumstances with marked success. He took 
p in all important works of defense, and distinguished 
limself as mino by his knowledge of the art of war as by 
his gallantry in the face of the enemy. He was a republican, 
and earnest in his republicanism. Не was elected to the 
National Assembly in 1871 by the Cóte-d'Or, and immedi- 
ately became prominent in its discussions. In 1876 he be- 
‚ came the secretary of the Chamber of Deputies, taking his 
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seat as member for Beaune; became Secretary of Public 
Works in 1878, and there had ample scope for his engineer- 
ing and constructive talent. He was promoted to the min- 
istry of Publie Works in the cabinet of 1881-82 ; made Min- 
ister of Finance in 1882 and again in 1886, with Brisson as 
Premier; and on the resignation of M. Grévy was elected by 
the Legislature, Dec. 3, 1887, to fill the president’s chair. 
In his message of Dec. 12 he outlined a policy of practical 
reforms, economical administration, peace with foreign na- 
tions, and the promotion of the efficiency of the army and 
navy—a policy which he followed with fidelity and suc- 
cess throughout his administration. He had many diffieul- 
ties to contend with in the hostility of the different factions. 
The supporters of Boulanger, the socialists, and the anarch- 
ists were the most disturbing elements in the state, but he 
won the confidence of all conservative republicans, The 
attempt of his enemies to involve his name in the Panama 
scandal proved an utter failure. On the night of June 24, 
1894, while attending an exposition at Lyons, he was stabbed 
by an Italian anarchist and died the following day. His suc- 
cessor in office was M. Casimir-Périer. К. Н. THURSTON. 


Carnot, NICHOLAS LEONARD SADI: “founder of the mod- 
ern science of thermodynamics”; b. June 1, 1796, in the 
smaller Luxembourg, where his father, the genius of the 
army in the days of the consulate, was living as member of 
the Directory. A year later they were obliged to flee in 
consequence of proscription, The boy. delicate in constitu- 
tion and affected still more seriously by the vicissitudes of 
the life which his mother was compelled to lead, continued 
weak in body, but grew rapidly in power and strength of 
mind. His father returned to France during the consulate 
of Napoleon, and was made Minister of War, the child thus 
being brought into Paris, where he was educated, in part, in 
the presence of Napoleon. He was admitted to the Poly- 
technic School at sixteen in the year 1812. Two years later 
he left the school with the rank No. 6, and was sent. into the 
field to engage in work on fortifications. In 1819 he was 
made a member of the staff, where he found large opportu- 
nities for scientific study, and devoted himself to it with 
enthusiasm and success. The outcome of this work was a 
small but now famous book, Réflexions sur la puissance 
motrice du feu, the first of modern works on thermodvnam- 
ies, the science of heat and work transformations. In this 
little treatise, as subsequently brought to light by Sir Will- 
iam Thomson, Carnot anticipates all the great discoveries 
and principles of science of the later thermodynamists Ran- 
kine and Clausius, including the common efficiency of all 
working substances, the constant values of the specific heats, 
the thermodynamic cycle, and the idea of its reversibility. 
He even computed а rough measure of the * mechanical 
equivalent" of heat, and asserted the unchangeability of the 
aggregate energy of the universe and its transformability. 
He recognized the modern theory of the nature of heat- 
motion, but based his work on the older material theory in 
deference to the views of the scientific men of his time. 
Carnot's studies were interrupted by the revolution of 1830, 
into which he entered with enthusiasm. D. of cholera in 
Paris, Aug. 24, 1832. See Réflexions sur la puissance mo- 
trice du feu (Paris, 1824); also a translation by the writer 
(New York, 1890). К. Н. THURSTON. 


Caro, kár'ó: capital of Tuscola co., Mich. (for location of 
county, see map of Michigan, ref. 6-J); on Mich. Cent. 
К. К. (Bay City Div.); on Cass river; 100 miles by rail 
N. N. W. of Detroit. Caro has five churches, new central 
school, new citv-hall. flouring-mills, lumber and stave fac- 
tories, water-works supplied by springs, and electrie lights. 
The chief industries of the surrounding region are agri- 
culture and stock-raising. Pop. (1880) 1,282; (1890) 1,701 ; 
(1894) 1,780. 

EDITOR оғ '*TvscoLA County ADVERTISER.” 

Caro, kan'ró, ANNIBALE: b. in 1507 at Citta Nuova, near 
Ancona, Italy. in the Papal States; was for several years а 
tutor in the family of Lodovico Gaddi; entered after the 
latter's death (in 1543) the service of Lodovico Farnese, a 
natural son of Pope Paul IIL, and since 1545 Duke of 
Parma and Piacenza; accompanied in 1548 Cardinal Ales- 
sandro Farnese to Rome, where he died in 1566. His works 
oecupy & foremost plaee in the Italian literature of the six- 
teenth century. They comprise a translation of the zEneid ; 
Rime (1569); Ге еге familiari (2 vols., 1572-75), ete. А 
colleeted edition appeared in 1757 in six volumes. 

Caro, kiá'ró', ELME Marie: French philosopher; b. in 
Poitiers, Mar. 4, 1826; leeturer in the Ecole Normale of 
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Paris 1857; professor at the Sorbonne 1867; member of 
the French Academy 1876. His lectures in defense of 
Christianity were very popular, especially with women. 
Author of L’Idée de Dieu et ses nouveaux Critiques (Tth 
ed. 1883); La Philosophie de Goethe (2d ed. 1880); Le Ma- 
térialisme et la Science (4th ed. 1883); Etudes Morales sur 
le Temps présent (4th ed. 1879); Mélanges et Portraits 
(1883). D. July 13, 1887. 

Car'ob, or Algaro'ba — kharoob]: a tree (Cera- 
lonia siliqua) of the family Leguminose ; a native of the 
countries around the Mediterranean. It has pinnate, ever- 
green leaves, with two or three pairs of large oval leaflets. 
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The fruit isa brown pod, 4 to 8 inches long, having а 
fleshy or mealy pulp of an agreeable taste, which is exten- 
sively used as food br the Arabs, Moors, and Italians. This 
fruit or pod is supposed to be the same as the article trans- 
lated “husks” in the parable of the Prodigal Son: and it is 
thought by some that the locusts eaten by John the Baptist 
were these pods. They are exported to Great Britain and the 
U.S. under the name of locust-beans; also called “ St. John’s 
bread." ‘The wood of the carob is hard and valuable. 


Caroli^na Mari’a: Queen of Naples; b. Aug. 13, 1752; 
a daughter of Francis I. and Maria Theresa of Austria. 
She was married in 1768 to Ferdinand, King of the Two 
Sicilies, over whom she obtained great influence. She per- 
waded him to join the coalition against Bonaparte, who 
expelled King Ferdinand from his kingdom in 1806. D. in 
Vienna, Sept. 8, 1814. 

Carolina, North: See NORTH CAROLINA. 

Carolina, South: See SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Car'oline Ame'lia Elizabeth: Queen of England; b. 
May 17, 1768; a daughter of the Duke of Brunswick and а 
niece of George III. of England. She was married in 1795 
to the Prince of Wales, afterward George IV., who regarded 
her with aversion, and separated from her soon after the 
birth of their daughter, the Princess Charlotte. On the 
accession of George IV. in 1820 she was prosecuted on a 
charge of adultery, was defended by Mr. Brougham, and 
was not convicted. Р. Aug. 7, 1821. 


Caroline Books, Tue (Libri Carolini): exercised a de- 
cisive influence—at least so far as the Latin Church was 
concerned—on the settlement of the question of image- 
worship. The second synod of Nicæa (787) declared in 
favor of images, and Pope Adrian L, who had participated 
in the synod, accepted its decrees and communicated them 
officially to Charlemagne and the Frankish Church. 
Charlemagne, however, who at that moment was not on 
good terms with the Byzantine court and suspected the 
pope of playing false, determined to have not only the 
authority of the synod, but also the orthodoxy of its de- 
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erees thoroughly scrutinized by his own theologians; and 
the result of that scrutiny was the Libri Carolini. The 
work is divided into four books, or 120 chapters, and con- 
tains a very sharp criticism of the synod and its decrees. 
The prineiple which it tries to establish is this: Christian 
art must have full freedom in its representation of Christian 
ideas, but any superstitious misuse of such artistic creations 
must be rigidly excluded. It was sent to the pope, who 
received the rebuke with complete submission, and the 
further decisions of the synods of Frankfort (794) and of 
Paris (825) were based on it. The best edition of the work 
is that by Heumann (Hanover, 1731). 


Caroline Islands: an archipelago of Micronesia; situ- 
ated between the Philippines, the Ladrones, the Marshall isl- 
ands, and New Guinea, and extending from lat. 3° 5’ to 12° 
N. (see map of World, ref. 5-C). Area, 560 sq. miles. They 
number about 500 islands. The greater portion of the in- 
habitants are of the Malay race. The islands were discov- 
ered in 1543, and named after Charles V. The Spaniards 
have always claimed them as forming part of the Philip- 
pines. In 1885 the Caroline islands were claimed by Ger- 
many. The sovereignty of Spain over these islands was de- 
cided by the pope the same year, and admitted by Germany 
and Great Britain. Pop. 36,000. 


Carolus-Duran, káüró-lüs-lü'rs4àn, AUGUSTE ÉMILE: 
painter of portraits and of figure subjects; b. at Lille, July 
4, 1837; pupil of Souchon. He is universally known as 
Carolus-Duran, but his family name was Durand, and he 
was christened Charles A. E. His portraits of women are 
brilliant and are much in fashion. He isa painter of great 
technical skill and a colorist of genuine merit. One of the 
best of his portraits, the Lady with the Glove (1869), is in 
the Luxembourg Gallery, and a ceiling representing 7'Àe 
Triumph of Marie de Medici is in the Salle Beauvais in 
the Louvre. He greatly admires Velasquez, and his own 
work possesses some of the qualities that distinguish the 
work of that great master, though not comparable to them 
in artistic value. He received the medal of honor at the 
Salon of 1879, and was created commander of the Legion of 
Honor in 1889. A number of contemporary American ar- 
tists have been his pupils in his painting-school in Paris. 
He is a sculptor of considerable ability and a talented mu- 
sician. Studio in Paris. WILLIAM А. COFFIN. 


Carom : See BILLIARDS. 


Caron, Sir JOSEPH PHILIPPE RENE ADOLPHE: Canadian 
statesman; b. in the city of Quebec in 1843. He graduated 
at McGill University in 1865; was admitted to the bar the 
same year, and became a member of the law firm of An- 
drews, Caron & Andrews, Quebec. Пе was elected to the 
Dominion Parliament in 1873, and to each succeeding Par- 
liament up to and including that of 1891. Не was ap- 
pointed Minister of Militia Nov. 9, 1880, a cabinet appoint- 
ment which he held up to Jan. 25, 1892, when he was 
appointed Postmaster-General. He was knighted in 1885, 
in recognition of his services in suppressing the Northwest 
rebellion. NEIL MACDONALD. 


Carot'id Ar'tery [Gr. каршт!$єз, the carotid arteries, 
from xapodv, to stupefy, because pressing upon them pro- 
duces sleep (xdpos)]: the large artery which lies at the side 
of the neek and supplies blood to the head and brain. On 
the right side the primitive or common carotid artery is 
one of the branches of the innominate artery which springs 
from the arch of the aorta. Onthe left the common carotid 
springs directly from the arch of the aorta. Opposite the 
upper part of the larynx the common or primary carotid 
artery divides into an external and an internal branch, the 
former supplying the tissues of the neck, face, tongue, and 
other external parts with blood, the latter entering the cra- 
nium through the carotid canal and supplying the mem- 
branes and substance of the brain. The common carotid 
and the branches at their origin are comparatively ар 
ficial and may be readily felt. They may be wounded in 
stabs and in attempted suicide, though inthe latter case the 
wound rarely penetrates deep enough to injure this vessel. 

Frequently the carotids pulsate vigorously and visibly, 
especially in certain forms of heart disease and in anemic 
persons, Aneurism of the carotid artery is occasionally ob- 
served, and has called for the operation of LIGATION (q. v.). 
The circulation in the brain is not materially interfered with 
by it, on account of the free anastomosis of the smaller 
branches with those from the carotid artery on the other 
side. W.P 
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Carouge, kaá' roozh': a town of Switzerland; canton of 
Geneva; on the river Arve; 14 miles S. of Geneva; beauti- 
fully situated, and surrounded by elegant villas and or- 
chards ee map of Switzerland, ref. 7-A). It has manufac- 
tures of watches, leather, pottery, and thread. Pop. (1888) 
5,703. 


Carp (Cyprinus carpios) : a fresh-water fish of the family 
Cyprinide ; distinguished by its toothless jaws, its fleshy 
lips and small mouth with four barbels on its upper jaw, its 
stout teeth on the pharyngeal bones, its olive-brown color 
above shading off into yellow below, its excellence for food, 
the ease with which it 1s pro apated, and the variety of con- 
ditions under which it Fill t arive. It will live for days 
with no other water than that afforded by wet moss, and it 
is said to attain at times to the age of 200 years. А carp 
weighing 10 lb. was found by Schneider to contain no less 
than 700,000 eggs. It thrives best in the quiet waters and 
soft, muddy bottoms of the southern temperate zone, though 
is is found in all the countries of Northern Europe and in 
America, and is a favorite fish inChina. The weight at five 

ears old is from З to 6 lb. It is now becoming abundant 
in the lower Sacramento, where it has fallen under the dis- 
pleasure of hunters and sportsmen, because it feeds upon 
and destroys the water-celery which makes a lar art of 
the food of the canvasback-duck, and upon which the deli- 
cate flavor of that bird is supposed to depend. 

Carp-cultwre.—The culture of carp for food has long been 
a very important industry in many partsof the world. This 
fish is common not only in most of the large rivers of South- 





ern and Central Europe, but has been grown in artificial 
ponds with extraordinary success. In point of ease of cul- 
ture, rapidity of growth, and excellence of quality for the 
purposes of food, the carp has no superior. In the great 
cities of Central Europe, such as Vienna, Berlin, and aris, 
where there is an abundant supply of the differents kinds of 
salt-water and fresh-water fish. the carp is a favorite, and, 
if we except trout and salmon, commands ordinarily a 
higher price in the market than any of the others. In addi- 
tion to its excellence in point of quality it must be consid- 
ered as one of the most important food-producers from an 
economic point of view. It destroys no valuable food mat- 
ter, for its food consists for the most part of products of na- 
ture which could not otherwise be of use. It is so easily 
satisfied with the soil and water in which it grows that it 
can easily be raised almost any where, and it grows so rapidly 
that under good management it brings a prompt and profit- 
able return for the investment. 

History and Varielies.—'The carp, it is supposed, was 
originally introduced into Europe from Central Asia. But 
whatever its origin, it is now common in most of the rivers 
of Europe, and in many parts, especially in Austria and in 
Southern, Central, and Northern Germany, it has been do- 
mesticated by means of artificial culture. ` In Austria, where 
there are the most extensive carp-fisheries in the world, the 
culture can be traced back historically as far as the vear 
1227. А celebrated establishment for the culture of this 
fish was located early in the fourteenth century in the town 
of Wittengau in Bohemia. This estate, after suffering 
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much from the Thirty Years’ war, passed into the ore 
sion of the Princes of Schwarzenberg in the year 1670. At 
the present time it is said that artificial ponds for the cul- 
ture of carp in these domains comprise an area of no less 
than 20,000 acres, with an annual product of about 500,000 Ib. 
Carp are said to have been imported into — in the year 
1504, and are now found in very many of the streams and 
ponds of Great Britain. Of the species most рау cul- 
tivated there are three varieties, popularly known as the 
scale-carp, the mirror-carp, and the leather-carp. The 
first of these is characterized by regular, concentrically ar- 
ranged scales covering nearly the whole of the body. The 
mirror-carp is so named on account of the extraordinarily 
large, brilliant scales which run along the sides of the body 
in three or four rows, leaving the rest comparatively bare. 
The leather-carp has on its back only a few scales or none 
at all, and is covered with a thick, soft, velvety skin. All 
three of these varieties are suitable for culture. Though 
the scale-carp is perhaps the most рер in market, the 
others are equally g for food, and the leather-carp has 
the advantage of being less liable to injury in transporta- 
tion. The breaking of the scales from any accidental cause 
is liable to injure the fish so seriously as to produce its death. 
These species of carp are frequently crossed with related 
species, the result generally being the production of an in- 
ferior fish ; and in stocking new ponds care should be taken 
to ascertain the genuineness of the species offered. There 
is a very common cross between the genuine carp and what 
is known as the Crucian carp, resulting in a very poor and 
bony fish which in Germany is often called the * poor man's 
j carp." It should be 
well understood that 
success in carp-cul- 
ture depends very 
largely upon the 
care with which va- 
rieties are selected. 
Adaptability to 
Artificial Culture. 
—For carp-culture 
it is of the greatest 
advantage that this 
fish is able to live 
and thrive іп wa- 
ters where other fish 
could not possibly 
exist—for example, 
in the pools of 
and sloughs. The 
carp lives upon veg- 
etable food as well 
as upon worms and 
larvae of aquatic in- 
sects which it finds 
in the mud. It is 
easily satisfied with refuse from kitchens, slaughter-houses, 
and breweries, and even with the excrement of cattle and pigs. 
Added to these advantages is the fact that it takes no food 
from about the first of October until about the end of March. 
During this period each year it hibernates, and, though it 
eats nothing whatever during its winter sleep, it does not 
diminish in weight. In summer it grows rapidly. In the 
month of May a carp two years old increases in weight 
under good conditions about 15 per cent., while in June 
its increase is about 33 per cent., and in July about 36 per 
cent. If the weather is not unusually cold, a carp may be 
counted upon to increase during the second year of its 
growth by about 110 per cent., reaching a weight at the 
third year of its age of about З or 4 lb. Under favorable 
conditions the fish grows steadily year by year until it 
reaches 15 or 20 lb., although the growth after the fifth or 
sixth year is less rapid than before. Carp weighing from 40 
to 60 Ib. each have been taken in some of the waters of Eu- 
rope. These, however, are so unusual as to attract very gen- 
eral attention. The longevity of the fish is remarkable, indi- 
vidual specimens having been known to live more than 140 
years. Not less remarkable is its extraordinary rate of in- 
crease. А fish weighing from 4 to 5 lb. contains, it is said, 
on an average from 400,000 to 500,000 eggs. The eggs, after 
being deposited, develop themselves rapidly if assisted by 
warm water. About the twelfth or, at the latest, the fif- 
teenth day the embryo fish breaks through its envelope. In 
colder waters as many as twenty days are sometimes re- 
quired. Тһе carp prefers stagnant or slowly running waters 
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with в — bottom, so that it can avail itself of aquatic 
plants as well as of seeds, worms, and the larve of water in- 
sects. It does not attack other fishes, and therefore on ac- 
count of its harmlessness is an excellent fish for the cultur- 
ist as well as for stocking large lakes and rivers in general. 


Localities Adapted to Culture.—A rocky, gravelly ground. 


is not advantageous for carp; neither is & sandy ground, 
unless it has with it à considerable admixture of clay and 
loam. А ground that contains some marl or some of the 
elements of humus is of the greatest advantage. The most 
successful carp ponds of Europe ordinarily have a yel- 
low, muddy color, from the fact that the constituents of 
humus have been dissolved, and thus support a profuse num- 
ter of microscopic beings which are consumed by larger 
creatures, thus becoming adapted to the wants of carp. 
While the humus of a mucky soil in sufficient quantity is 
desirable, too much is found to be injurious. Water run- 
ning through boggy meadows or oak woods contains too 
much humic acid and tannin, and therefore is not advanta- 
geous. Mineral waters must also be avoided. The most fa- 
vorable situations are those offered by rivers and brooks 
that have run through fertile fields and meadows, carrying 
with them the drainage of farms and villages. Spring 
water direct from the ground is not favorable. A stream 
running for a considerable distance through a low, undulat- 
ing country, with only slight elevations or hills, where small 
vallevs by means of dams are converted into ponds, gives the 
most favorable рро for the successful culture of 
carp. Where the business of carp-culture has been under- 
taken on a large scale it has been found that four different 
ponds are desirable: (1) а spawning-pond; (2) a raising- 
pond; (3) a stoek-pond; and (4) a winter-pond. All the 
necessary details in regard to the construction of artificial 
feuds may be found in the publication of the U. S. fish 
commissioner entitled Pond Culture, by Carl Nicklas 
(Washington, 1886). See also The Carp: tts Culture in 
Riera and Lakes, and its Introduction into America, by 
Rudolph Hessel (Washington, 1881). С. К. ADAMS. 


Carpa’thian (or Karpathian) Mountains (in Germ. Kar- 
pathen ; ane. Carpates): a long curvilinear range of moun- 
tains, chiefly in the Austrian empire. It separates Hungary 
froin Galicia, and Transylvania from Moldavia and Walla- 
chia, and is nearly in the form of а semicircle, one end of 
which meets the Danube at Presburg and the other touches 
the same river аб New Orsova, This chain, which is about 
мю miles long. is divisible into two portions, called the 
Eastern and Western Carpathians, the latter of which ex- 
tends along the north border of Hungary. The highest points 
ef the Eastern Carpathians, which аге of primitive forma- 
поп. аге Negui, 8,573 feet, and the Kuhhorn, 7.303 feet. 
Among the Western Carpathians the Eisthalerspitze rises 
“S75 feet. above the sea. Мапу of the Hungarian moun- 
tains are formed of limestone. The sides of the Carpathians 
are mostly covered with forests of pine, beech, and other 
trees. The vegetation presents four zones—that of the beech, 
to 4.000 feet above the sea; that of the Scottish fir, to 5,000 
fet ; that of the dwarf-pine; and that of the moss. Min- 
erals, including gold, silver, copper, iron, and quicksilver, 
are abundant. 

Carpeaux, Кайт'рб, JEAN Baptiste: sculptor; b. in Val- 
eneiennes, France, in 1827. He established his reputation 
in 1563 by the group Ugolino and his Children. His most 
celebrated works are a group representing The French Em- 
pire xpreading Light over the World, and protecting Agri- 
culture and Sciences, made for one of the pediments of the 
Flora Pavilion of the Tuileries in 1865, and another repre- 
senting La Danse, made іп 1869 for the New Opera. Не 
was one of the most prominent representatives of the natu- 
ralistic school. D. Oct., 1875. 

Carpel [from Gr. xaprés, fruit]: an ovule-bearing leaf in 
the cover-seeded flowering plants (Angiosperms), constitut- 
ing the pistil, wholly or in part. When the pistil is com- 
posed of one earpel it is simple, but more commonly two or 
more carpels are united, the result being a compound pistil. 
Pi-tils are thus monocarpellary (as in beans), bicarpellary (as 
in inustard), tricarpellary (as in lilies), tetracarpellary, etc. 

Carpenta'ria, Gulf of: a broad and deep indentation of 
the north coast of Australia; a portion of the South Pacifie 
Devan. It extends from Cape Arnhem to Cape York, and is 
about 500 miles long from М. to S. and 350 uis wide. It is 
mostly included between lat. 10° 40° and 17° 30' S., and be- 
tween Топ. 138° and 142° Е. Its shores are generally low. It 
incloses numerous islands, It is visited by vessels for the 
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béche de mer which is found in its waters. Jt was named in 
honor of Peter Carpenter, who from 1023 to 1027 was govern- 
or-general of the Dutch possessions in the East Indies. It 
has been explored by Cook (1770); Flinders (1802); Stoke 
(1841); Leichardt (1845); Gregory (1856); Landsborough 
(1861-62); and McKinlay (1862). 

Carpenter, CHARLES C.: captain U.S. navy; b. in Green- 
field, Mass., Feb. 27, 1834; entered the navy as a midshi 
man Oct. 1, 1850. While attached to the ironclad Catskill 
as executive officer, he participated in the attacks upon the 
forts of Charleston harbor of Apr. 7 and July 10, 1863. In 
command of navy-yard, Portsmouth, №. H., Apr., 1892. 


Carpenter, Francis BICKNELL: portrait-painter; b. at 
Homer, №. Y., Aug. 6, 1830. Began the study of painting 
under Sanford Thayer in Syracuse, N. Y., in 1844; associ- 
ate National Academy, New York, 1852. His portrait of 
President Fillmore is in the City Hall, New York; that of 
President Lincoln in the Capitol at Albany ; and his Eman- 
cipation Proclamation, painted in 1864, is in the Capitol at 
Washington. He has seen a great deal of public life, and is 
the author of a book called Six Months in the White House 
with Abraham Lincoln. Studio in New York. 

WILLIAM А. COFFIN. 


Carpenter, Јоѕерн Еѕтілм, M. A.: English Unitarian 
scholar; b. in Ripley, Surrey, England, Oct. 5, 1844; edu- 
cated at University College, London, and at Manchester 
New College (now at Oxford); vice-principal Manchester New 
College, Oxford ; author of Life and Work of Mary Carpen- 
ter (1879); The First Three Gospels (1890) ; editor of Ewald's 
History of Israel, vols. iit., tv., v. (1871-74) ; translator of 
Tiele's Qutlines of the History of Religton (1877) ; joint edi- 
tor with Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids of the Sumairgala Vita- 
sini, vol. i. (1886); and the Digha Nikdya, vol. i. (1889). 
Prof. Carpenter's rank is with the highest as a Sanskrit 
scholar and New Testament critic. 


Carpenter, Lant, LL. D.: theologian; b. in Kiddermins- 
ter, England, Sept. 2, 1780. He studied in Glasgow College 
and entered the ministry іп 1801. He published an Zníro- 
duction to the Geography of the New Testament (London, 
1806 ; 5th ed. 1824) and Unitarianism, the Doctrine of the 
Gospel (1809 ; 3d ed. Bristol, 1823). In 1817 he became min- 
ister of a Unitarian church at Bristol. He was a man of the 
most. saintly character and philanthropic spirit, and he be- 
queathed the latter in full measure to his daughter, Mary 
Carpenter. The distinguished scientist Dr. William B. Car- 

enter was his son, and his son Philip was a Unitarian min- 
Ister of unique ability and the loftiest spirit. See his Life 
by R. L. Carpenter (Bristol, 1842). He was drowned Apr. 5, 
1840, in the passage from Naples to Leghorn. 
Revised by J. W. CHADWICK. 


Carpenter, Lovis G., C. E.: irrigation engineer; b. Mar. 
98, 1861, at Orion, Mich.; graduated from the Michigan A g- 
ricultural College 1879, where he became Instructor and As- 
sistant Professor of Mathematics and Engineering; pursued 
graduate studies at the University of Michigan and at Johns 
Hopkins University; Professor of Engineering at the Colo- 
rado Agricultural College, and meteorologist and irrigation 
engineer on the Agricultural Experiment Station 1888; or- 
ganized the first course in irrigation engineering given in 
any American college; was special agent. for Colorado and 
New Mexico in the congressional investigation relating to 
artesian wells 1890; founded the American Society of Irri- 
gution Engineers 1891; member of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, fellow of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, etc. 


Carpenter, Mary: eldest child of Lant Carpenter; b. in 
Exeter, Apr. 3, 1807; devoted her life to the elevation of the 
degraded and criminals both in England and India with 
singular energy and success. Her attention was first called 
to India by Rammohun Hoy, the predecessor of Keshub 
Chunder Sen; and to the needs of the ragged urchins at 
home by JosEPH TuckERMAN (9. t), the Boston philanthro- 
pist. In 1835 she began to work in earnest, and for twenty 
vears was secretary of a “ working and visiting society " in 
Bristol. She opened a reformatory school at Kingswood 1852, 
and а separate. school for girls in Bristol 1854 (the famous 
Red Lodge). In 1866 she made her first visit to India, going 
again in 1868, 1869, and 1875. As results there have been 
many improvements in the jails and reformatory schools ; 
also in the condition of women, She visited America in 
1973. She published valuable books upon her chosen fields: 
Reformatory Schools for the Children of the Perishing and 
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Dangerous Classes (London, 1851); Juvenile Delinquents, 
their Condition and Treatment (1853); Our Convicts (1864; 
2 vols. on the Index Erpurgatorius of the Roman Catholic 
Church); Six Months in India (1868, 2 vols). See her Life 
by J. Estlin Carpenter, 1879. D. June 15, 1877. 

SAMUEL MACAULEY JACKSON. 


Carpenter, WILLIAM BENJAMIN, M. D., LL. D., Е. R.S.: 
hysiologist ; son of Dr. Lant Carpenter; b.in Exeter, Oct. 
9, 1813; studied medicine and graduated as M. D.in Edin- 

burgh in 1839. In the same year he published an important 
work entitled Principles of General and Comparative Phys- 
4ology. His reputation was widely extended by an excellent 
work called Principles of Human Physiology (1846). This 
has gone through nine editions, and is considered by many 
to be the best work extant on that subject. He became 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in University College, 
London, and for many years edited the British and Foreign 
Medico-chirurgical Review. Among his works аге 200001 
and Instincts of Animals (2 vols., 1857); The Microscope (6th 
ed. 1881); and Nature and Man (1888). He had few living 
equals in acquaintance with natural science, capacity for 
original inquiry, and skill as a scientific writer. Some of 
his latest investigations have been in regard to oceanic cur- 
rents. He was president of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science in 1872. D. from accidental causes 
Nov. 19, 1885.—His son, PHILIP HERBERT, b. in London, Feb. 
6, 1852, d. in London, Oct. 22, 1891, was educated at Eton and 
Cambridge; gave especial attention to deep-sea life; fellow 
of the Royal Society; worked on the U.S. survey in the 
Caribbean seas. 


Carpenter, WiLLiAw Bovp, D. D., D. C. L.: Bishop of 
Ripon, Church of England; b. in Liverpool, Mar. 26, 1841 ; 

raduated B. A. at Cambridge 1864; became bishop 1884. 

is publications consist mostly of discourses, but they in- 
clude the Hulsean lectures, The Witness of the Heart to 
Christ (London, 1879), and the Bampton lectures, Perma- 
nent Elements of Religion (1889). 


Carpenter, WiLLIAM Henry, Ph. D.: philologist; b. at 
Utica, Oneida co., N. Y., July 15, 1853; educated at Utica 
Academy, Cornell University, Leipzig, and Freiburg; Ph. D., 
Freiburg in Baden; fellow, by courtesy, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity 1881-83; instructor in Rhetoric and lecturer on 
North European Literature at Cornell 1883; instructor in 
German and the Scandinavian Languages, Columbia College, 
New York, 1883-89; assistant professor 1889-90; and ad- 
junet Professor of Germanie Languages and Literatures 
` 1890. He has published Grundriss der Neuisldndischen 
Grammatik (Leipzig, 1881); Nikolas-drapa Halls Prests, 
an Icelandic poem from a. p. 1400 (Doctor's dissertation ; 
Halle, 1881). 


Carpenter-bee : the popular name of hymenopterous in- 
sects of the bee family, which show great skill in working 





Carpenter-bee. 


wood. These insects, including some of the true bees, mostly 
inhabit warm countries. Perhaps the most celebrated of the 
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tribe is the Xylocopa violacea of Southern Europe, a beau- 
tiful insect of a rich blue color, about the size of a large 
humble-bee. It attacks dry wood, especially when partly 
decayed, cutting a longitudinal canal about a foot deep and 
more than a third of an inch wide. After finishing one of 


„these canals, it lays an egg at one extremity of the hole, and 


places near it à mass of pollen and honey as food for the fu- 
ture larva. The egg and its accompanying store of food are 
then hermetically sealed up by a thin wall composed of 

wdered wood, formed into a very hard compound by be- 
ing mixed with a substance secreted by the insect. In this 
manner the mother bee dévides her house into many little 
chambers with one egg in each. In due time the eggs hatch, 
each of the larvae devours the food prepared for it, and then 
passes into the chrysalis state. At last, when the perfect 
insects are developed, they destroy the partitions made by 
the parent bee, and escape into the air; the one produced 
from the egg first laid escaping first, through an opening 
made for it by the mother, and the others following in order. 
The genus is also American. See BEE. 


Carpentras (anc. Carpentoracte): a town of France; de- 
vartment of Vaucluse; on the river Auzon ; 15 miles by rail 
N. E. of Avignon, and near the base of Mont Ventoux (see 
map of France, ref. 8-H). It is surrounded by walls which 
were built about 1365, and are flanked by towers, and is 
mostly well built. It has a Gothic cathedral, part of which 
was erected in the tenth century, and a public library of 25,- 
000 volumes, containing also a large collection of medals and 
antiquities ; also manufactures of cotton and woolen fabries, 
brandy, ete. Неге are remains of a Roman triumphal arch. 
Pope Clement V. removed the papal court to this town in 
1813. Pop. (1896) 10,797. 


Carpentry (deriv. of carpenter, уій Norm. Fr. from Lat. 
carpenta rius, carriage-maker ; deriv. of carpentum, carriage, 
a word of Celtie origin]: the art of building structures in 
wood; and more especially the construction of wooden 
buildings, wooden bridges, and the framings of heavy ma- 
chines. The labors of the carpenter are necessarily directed 
by some knowledge of the forces which may be brought to 
act upon the strueture when completed; that is, by some 
knowledge of the principles of engineering. 

The lesser and lighter works of wood, such as furnish the 
interiors of dwellings, are the products of another branch 
of labor, termed joinery. 

The skill of the carpenter is directed toward giving two 
distinct qualities to the structures he builds—viz., strength 
and rigidity or stiffness. The first is secured mainly by 
dimensions assigned to the different parts, and the skill with 
which these parts are united; and the latter depends upon 
the arrangement of the several members. 

Strength.—Timbers designed for structures are subjected 
to one or more of the following varieties of stress: trans- 
verse, tensile, compressive. A transverse stress is a force 
applied to a beam in a direction more or less perpendicular 
to its length; the timbers of a floor afford examples. А 
tensile stress is one that tends to elongate, and a compressive 
stress one that, acting in the direction of the length of the 
member, tends to shorten or crush it. 

When the entire structure is of such dimensions that each 
member of it may be formed of a single stick of timber, the 
work of the artisan is comparatively simple, and is guided 
by plain and brief rules. But when by reason of the size of 
the entire work single pars are required of greater dimensions 
than can be supplied by single pieces of timber, then skill- 
ful joining of smaller parts must be relied upon to meet the 
emergency. Now, to so combine separate pieces of timber 
as to form a single member, and thereby employ the availa- 
ble strength of the component parts, at the same time to 
form such a connection with adjacent portions of the struc- 
ture as to transmit properly the force assigned to the posi- 
tion, is to apply in the fullest sense the science of carpentry. 

It may be remarked here that even in our most important 
bridges no special effort is made to secure solid timbers for 
the larger members, because the quality of thorough sound- 
ness can be more easily secured by a judicious selection of 
smaller parts, and then a proper combination can be made 
to insure the requisite strength. 

When a beam is subjected to transverse stress the fibers 
upon the side that tends to become convex under the action 
of the strain are subjected to a tensile or pulling force, while 
upon the opposite side they are at the same time compressed. 
It becomes evident upon slight reflection—first, that the ex- 
treme upper and lower fibers are most severely strained ; 
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and second, that the central portion of the stick is acted 
upon by forees comparatively slight. ‘The obvious conclu- 
sion is that the portions of the timber most actively engaged 
in sustaining the force are those at the greatest distance 
from the middle of its depth, and consequently that beams 
acted upen by transverse forces should present considerable 
width in the direction of the bearing force. It is easily 
demonstrated that the strength of a beam of given lengt 
and breadth, to bear a weight between two supports, varies 
ах the square of the depth of the beam.  Floor-beams are 
accordingly made narrow and deep. 

To secure depth of beam without employing material 
which is comparatively of little use the method has been 
— of joining two sticks by blocks and bolts, as shown 
in Fig. 1. 

It will readily be seen that the condition of providing 
material where the strains are greatest has been secured, 





Fio. 1. 


provided the combination when under strain acts as a single 
stick, The plan fails when through want of secure bolting 
there is any motion among the component parts. The 
chances of failure inerease very rapidly as the halves of 
the compound beam are separated by larger space, as the 
pom is soon reached where each half acts like a simple 
«am, Compound beams are most frequently made in the 
simple manner shown in Fig. 2. 

The most common way of re-enforcing the strength of & 
simple beam is by the addition of iron rods, as shown by 


Fig. 2. 


Fiz. 3. The consideration of such a combination belongs to 
the subject of trusses. 

When a stick of timber is employed so as to resist a ten- 
sile force the manner of connecting it with the portions of 
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the strncture through which or to which the force is to be 
transmitted becomes a matter of great importance. In the 
case of an iron rod, which сап be furnished with a head, an 
eve, or a nut, the problem of attaching it so as to resist a 
tensile force is easily solved; but when the conditions re- 
quire à wooden Zie-beam, the problem of uniting the various 
parts so that the strength of the stick shall not be too largely 
sucrificed requires consideration, because to join timbers 
implies more or less cutting of their substance, and this in 
turn sacrifices material. 

In the common king-post truss, as the combination repre- 
sented in Fig. 4 is termed, the methods of uniting parts 
that fulfill different funetions are emploved. This truss is 
frequently employed. in roofs, and also bridges of moderate 
span. In the latter case the flooring is sustained by the 
horizontal member or tie-beam ; a large portion of the 
Weight sustained is transmitted through the upright, and is 
received by the inclined pieces or struts and conveyed to the 
extremities of the tie-beam. The tie-beam and post are 
thus subjected to tensile, and the struts to compressive, 
strain, 

In order that the tie-beam shall properlv receive the 
thrust of the struts, the former must be notched to receive 


Fic. 4.—King-post truss. 


the ends of the latter. Fig. 4 shows the method usually 
employed; an enlarged view of the ends of the strut and 
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tie-beam is given in Fig. 5. In constructing this truss it is 
necessary to regard the tendency which the strut exerts to 


Fie. 5.—View of ends of strut and tie-beam. 


split off the portion ABC. It is considered sufficiently se- 
cure in most kinds of timber if the length В С is ten times 
the depth A B, as, when this proportion is observed, the co- 
hesion which resists splitting off is equal to that which re- 
sists the crushing of the fibers exposed to the direct pressure 
on the lesser surface. In modern bridge constructions it is 
quite common to substitute an iron rod for the upright post 
in the frame of Fig. 4, and also to employ a cast-iron shoe 
bolted to the tie-beam to receive the end of the strut. 

When the length of the tie-beam is such as to require the 
uniting of two or more pieces, the skill of the carpenter is 
again called in requisition to produce such a joint as shall 
safely resist the forces to be met. 

The simplest of all is the so-called fish-joint (Fig. 6), the 
strength of which depends partly upon the few fibers of the 


Ето. 6.—Fish-joint. 


timber that bear upon the bolts, and partly upon the friction 
arising from the pressure of the fish-plates. These latter 
are made of iron. and are furnished with projections that are 
let or foreed into the timber when bolted on. 

Another and a common form is the stngle-lock joint or 
scarf, shown in Fig. 7, in which the resistance to direct ten- 





Fie. 7.—Single-lock joint. 


sile strain depends upon the surfaces opposed to each other 
at A, and which may be one-third the sectional area of the 
beam. <A modification of this method of searfing is exhib- 
ited in Fig. 8, in which one-half of the beam is made availa- 
ble in resisting tensile strain, as the joints А and D are each 
one-fourth of the depth of the beum. The method of Fig. 
8 has the advantage over Fig. 7 of greater strength, but it 
is also far more difficult of construction, as there are two 
bearing surfaces that must act together; the fitting of the 
joint therefore requires especial care. This difficulty is some- 
times met by leaving spaces at А and B, into which wedges 
or keys are driven us the scarf is bolted together. Fish-plates 
are quite commonly used in connection with the methods 





Fia. 8.—Modifled single-lock joint. 


represented in Figs. 7, 8, and 9. When a scarf-joint is em- 
ployed in such a place as the lower beum of the frame rep- 
resented in Fig. 4, the joining would obviously be made at 
the middle of the tie-beam. 

Fig. 9 represents another form of scarf: the key at A is 
made of hard wood, and forced in so as to bring the sur- 
faces of the scarf to a firm bearing. Of course this method 
of locking can be equally well applied to tlie methods shown 
in Figs. 7 and 8. 
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Many intricate forms of scarfing have been devised, and 
are exhibited in treatises on carpentry. They belong mostly 
to the time when but little iron was employed as an adjunct 
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Fro. 9 —Scart. 


to timber construetion ; and even then most of the elaborate 
forms were rather fanciful than useful. 

When timbers are united to resist thrust or compressive 
strain only, less skill is required than in the constructions 
just deseribed. But little more is required than to bring 
the opposing surfaces fairly together, and secure them by 
the simplest possible means. Hence the “ fished joint” shown 
in Fig. 6 vill fully satisfy the conditions, and will employ 
the full available strength of the timber. Care must be 
taken, however, that the joint is not strained by a tendency 
which is manifested in long columns or struts to bend side- 
ways when under pressure. 

hen a strut is joined to its neighboring member at an 
angle, as in the case shown in Fig. 4, the precaution is taken 
to so form the joint as to present either the whole of the 
end surface to the end pressure, as in the upper end of the 
strut of the king-post truss, or a part of it, as in the lower 
end shown more fully in Fig. 5. To prevent wid displace- 
ment in such joints through aecidental forces, they are se- 
cured by various methods, either a bolt, a notch, а tenon, or 
even a few nails, being employed according to the liability 
to lateral forces. 

The tenon employed is exhibited in Fig. 10; the eut which 
receives it is called the mortise. 
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Fic. 10. —Tenon and mortise. 


If the joint is liable to be urged by a force tending to pull 
it asunder, some security is obtained by the use of a stout 


Fic. 11.—Dovetail joint. 


pin through the tenon. A dovetail joint is also employed 
for the same purpose (see Fig. 11). This form is common in 
joinery. 

Rigidity, a quality which was referred to as somewhat 
distinct from strength in structures, is secured by such a 
disposition of material that no change of form of the entire 
system can occur without bringing into action the tensile or 
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compressive resistances of certain members of it. A plain 
square frame, fastened however securely at the corners, may 
be lengthened and shortened 
cornerwise without calling into 
action the strength of the ma- 
terials of the framing, except 
such as is concerned in fasten- 
ing the corners. If, however, a 
stick be firmly secured to the 
frame, diagonally across it, no 
change of form can take place 
without extending or compress- 
ing this added brace. A trian- 
gular frame will not admit of 
change of form without а 
change in the length of at least 
one of its sides. Hence diago- 
nal braces are important mem- 
bers of timber framings, inas- 
much as they insure stiffness 
or rigidity. The braces are secured by mortising, by iron 
straps, or more rudely by outside pieces fastened as in the 
joint in Fig. 6. 
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Fic. 12.—Miter joint. 


Fias. 13 and 14.—Dovetail joints. 


Joinery may be considered here as comprehended under 
the more general term of carpentry. It is, however, usu- 
ally restricted to the lighter 
constructions in wood, such 
as the subordinate parts of 
dwellings, especially the in- 
terior woodwork and the 
furniture. 

The work of the joiner is 
directed toward effecting the 
closest and firmest practica- 
ble union between the com- 
yonent parts of constructions 
in wood. Stiffness is an es- 
sential quality in joinery, and 
it is mainly secured by the Fic. 15.—Lap dovetail. 
more or less intricate method 
of uniting the parts that meet at an angle. Some of the 
common forms are shown herewith, 








Fic. 16.—Miter or secret dovetail. 


Lap and secret dovetails are employed when it is deemed 
desirable to partly or quite conceal the form of the joint. 
See Tredgold’s Carpentry, by Hurst; also Davidson's Draae- 
ing for Carpenters and Joiners. Gro. №. PLYMPTON. 


Carpet-bagger: a term used in the U.S. to denote an 
adventurer without property interests in the State where he 
resided. In the West it has been applied to wildcat bankers. 
In the South it was used at one time to indicate a man, born 
and reared in the North or West, who went South with or 
after the Federal armies, planted himself in one of the States 
being reconstructed under military rule, who aided in organ- 
izing and drilling the Negroes to vote the Republican ticket. 
Of course the term originated with those of adverse polities, 
who applied it as a stigma and with considerable looseness, 
any one not a native of the South being denounced as a 


CARPET-BUG 


“carpet-bagger” if an active Republican; if * native there 
and to the manner born," he was termed a “ scalawag.” 
HORACE GREELEY. 


Carpet-bug (Anthrenus serophularic): a destructive bee- 
tle of the family Dermestide ; popularly known as “ the new 
carpet-bug.” the name having been given to it when its 
ravages were first detected in the State of New York in the 
year 1874 and its difference from the larva of the carpet- 
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moth observed. Although, if left unchecked, it overruns 
houses апа preys upon a variety of woolen and some other 
fabries, its special home is beneath the borders of carpets, 
where, іп the larva state shown at а in the figures (all en- 
larged), it eats large holes in the carpets, or, following the 
joinings of the floors, cuts in straight lines through entire 
readths. "The cast skins of the larva, б, are found with the 
living forms in the summer months. The pupa, c, is formed 
in autumn within the split skin of the larva; and the perfect 
insect, shown at d, of a black color, marked with red along 
the back, and with red and white spots on the wing-covers, 
emerges in the winter, and may often be taken on the win- 
dows of infested rooms in the month of May. It is a very 
difficult insect to eradicate. Kerosene oil and benzine are 
probably the most efficient agents for destroving it in its 
earlier stages. It is of European origin, introduced many 
vears ago into California, and by a later importation into New 
fork. A. lepidus (Le Conte) is simply a Western variety 
of it. J. A. LINTNER. 


Carpets [M. Eng. carpete, carpette, carpyte, vid Fr. from 
Ital. carpita (: Fr. charpie, lint), coarse doth. or the dimin. 
carpetta; deriv. of carpi те, the Romance for Lat. car'pere, 
Ёк, pull in pieces]: floor-coverings. The word carpet is 
у some supposed to be derived from “ Cairo," probabl be- 
cause Egypt is the country credited with first using floor- 
coverings as articles of luxury in her ancient days of 
splendor. 

As a commercial term, “carpet” or “carpeting” is the 
generic name for the various grades of goods in that line, 
whatever their material, mode of construction, or technical 
appellation. The original form of the carpet was that of a 
large rug, which was spread upon the floor when occasion 
required ; and is still the custom in the East. The modern 
way of weaving carpeting in long, narrow strips, to be sewn 
together, doubtless had its origin in the greater convenience 
and cheapness which that form admits of through its adap- 
tation to the ordinary loom. 

Before the invention of the Jacquard loom, however, car- 
pets were either of very simple pattern, or, if elaborate in 
their designs, necessarily very expensive. The Savonnerie, 
attached to the ancient royal manufactory of the Gobelins 
in Paris, has always occupied the first place in regard to 
artistic perfection. Some of the carpets produced there cost 
from 100,000 to 200,000 francs, requiring five to ten years 
for their gompletion. None of them have been for sale 
since the vear 1791; they have been presented to the differ- 
ent sovereigns of Europe, and are only to be found in the 
palaces of courts. The invention of Jacquard, so peculiarly 
ora to the weaving of various grades of carpets, together 
with the still more recent improvements іп looms, has greatly 
facilitated the production of earpeting at once beautiful and 
durable, and at the same time cheap enough for persons of 
moderate means or economical tastes, so that the use of car- 
mts has probably increased more during the last fifty years 
шап that of any other commodity of equally ancient origin. 

The U. S. is by far the greatest producer and consumer of 
—— of all the nations of the world. 

he principal grades of carpeting known to commerce 
leaving out the Gobelins, Turkish, Persian, and others of 
“milar rug-like make) are Chenille Axminster, Wilton, Ax- 
minster, Moquette, Velvet, Brussels, Tapestry Brussels, In- 
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grain (two or three ply), and Venetian, — rank, аз {о 
value and general desirability, about in the order named. 

Chenille Aaminster, of which none is made in the U.S., 
is a very excellent carpet-fabric, of high cost because of the 
nature of its construction. It consists of strips of worsted 
chenille, so colored as to produce a pattern when woven to- 
gether upon the face of a stout jute-backing. These goods 
are produced three-quarters of a yard wide in rolls and also 
in whole carpets, which may be designed to cover any style 
or size of room. Their importation into the U.S. is not 
ray heavy, but shows a small, steady growth. The largest 
mill for their production is at Glasgow, Scotland. Several 
carpet-mills in the U.S. have perau g chenille Axminsters 
in moderate quantity and good quality, but the demand for 
the domestic goods has never been sufficient to make it a 
profitable undertaking. 

Domestic Axminster and Moquette are very similar in ap- 
pearance and construction, and are made with a high tufted 
pile, thick and durable. The Axminster is finer in quality 
and usually made of better material than the Moquette. 
They are constructed with a firm groundwork of jute or 
cotton, upon which the pile containing the design is fast- 
ened in tufts of soft woolen yarn. As these tufts are sup- 
plied from a series of rollers corresponding in number to 
the picks or wefts completing one pattern, and in length to 
the width of the carpet, and in their action are entirely in- 
dependent of the warp and woof composing the body of the 
fabric, the employment of an almost unlimited number of 
colors is admissible, and the designs in those grades are there- 
fore generally of the most perfect and elegant description. 

Wilton and Brussels are woven alike and of the same ma- 
terials (linen back and worsted face); the face of both is 
formed by inserting wires between the warp threads in such 
a manner that on their withdrawal a series of raised loops 
of the worsted warp is formed, upon which the design ap- 
pears. In Wilton these loops are cut open and sheared 
smooth, while in Brussels they remain uncut. The worsted 
portion of the carpet being exclusively in the warp, the 
threads of which are of continuous color throughout the 
piece, each particular color requires a special set of threads, 
worked in an independent manner by what is technically : 
called “ frame.” This arrangement secures great perfection 
and clearness of design, for each color being brought to the 
surface entirely by itself, while the others are carried under 
or through the linen back until brought up in their turn, 
the work has the appearance of embroidery on canvas. But 
as the colors in the direction of the warp are usually limited 
to five (no larger number of frames being convenient), the 
designs in these goods are of necessity simple, and no pat- 
terns requiring elaborate shading can be attempted in them. 
From the number of colors thus employed the different 
qualities of these carpets receive the names of three, four, 
and five frame respectively. 

Velvets and tapestry Brussels are also manufactured alike 
in a manner corresponding to Wilton and Brussels, with the 
difference that only one set of worsted warp threads is used, 
upon whieh all the colors are printed by means of color- 
rollers before the fabrie is woven, and upon the correct 
proportioning of spaces of the various colors the perfection 
of the goods is in a great measure dependent. In designing 
patterns for these goods the artist is allowed free scope as 
to the number and arrangement of colors, and profuseness 
in that respect does not add vory greatly to the cost; hence 
we find these goods usually much more elaborate of design 
and more lavishly colored and shaded off than Wilton and 
Brussels. The manufacture of tapestry (both velvet and 
Brussels) was commenced in England in 1842. It was soon 
after introduced into the U. S., but for twenty years, by 
reason of patent restrictions, two establishments monopo- 
lized the business. Since the expiration of the patents it 
has become the most important branch of carpet-manufac- 
ture in the country. Tapestry carpets are now used to an 
extent greater than that of all other grades combined, with 
the exception of ingrains. 

The ingrain carpet (also called Kidderminster, after the 
city which formerly manufactured it largely) is the only 
kind of carpet made exclusively of all wool, and it may be 
worn on Md side, though usually one side is more desir- 
able in coloring than the other. The names *ingrain " and 
* three ply " are derived from the modes of their construc- 
tion. The former is composed of two distinct thicknesses. 
interwoven or “ingrained ” wherever the colors change or 
mingle; the latter of three layers, also interlacing each 
other. The design is very similar on both sides, but the 
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colors are reversed. Philadelphia has upward of 5.000 
looms employed on ingrain carpets, and very large estab- 
lishments in Connecticut, Massachusetts, and New York 
State turn out the better qualities. Venetian is the name 
given to a fabric e of woolen warp and coarse hemp 
filling, usually striped in color, and made in widths suitable 
for stair-coverings. Philadelphia furnishes in that grade 
nearly all the cheap stair-carpets used throughout the U. 5. 

Floor oil-cloth is manufactured with a burlap foundation, 
upon which successive coatings of coarse paint are applied. 
On the face is a colored pattern printed with blocks. These 
blocks are made of wood, and are usually about 18 inches 
square. There is one block for each color applied; less 
than seven colors are generally used. Floor oil-cloths are 
made in many qualities and of various widths, ranging 
from 3 feet to 24 feet in width. Very much the larger 
business is done in the medium-weight narrow widths. 

A floor-eloth with the coined name “ linoleum,” consist- 
ing of a mixture of oxidized linseed oil and finely ground 
cork pressed upon a backing of coarse burlap, is now very 
largely used. It is the invention of an Englishman, William 
Walton. Several large mills are manufacturing it in the 
U. S., the patents having expired, and its extended use has 
seriously curtailed the production of the heavier grades of 
floor oil-cloth. 

The manufacture of carpets is confined to the States of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania. The number of factories in the U. S. in 
which carpets other than rag-carpets were manufactured in 
the year 1880 was 195. In 1890 the number had decreased 
to 175. But while the value of the product in 1880 was 
$31,792,802, in 1890 it amounted to $47,801,499. "The value 
of land, buildings, and machinery devoted to the industry 
in 1890 was $18,915,634. In 1880 the average number of 
operatives employed was 20,371; in 1890 the number was 
29,189. The total amount paid in wages in 1880 was $6,835,- 
218; in 1890 it was $11,639,176. The cost of the materials 
employed in 1880 was $18,984,879 ; in 1890 it was $28,649,- 
031. eWILLIAM BERRI. 

Car'pi: a fortified town of Northern Italy; province of 
Módena ; on the Canal of Carpi ; 12 miles N. N. W. of Módena 
(see map of Italy, ref. 3-D). It is the see of a bishop, and 
has a citadel, a fine cathedral, a seminary for priests, and 
manufactures of silk. Pop. 18,856. 


Carpio, MANUEL: Mexican poet; b. Mar. 1, 1791; well 
known in Mexico for his sacred poems, and for some others 
upon patriotic subjects. He was educated as a physician, 
and became in 1832 Professor of Physiology in the University 
of Mexico. He took an active part in Mexican politics, be- 
ing & leader of the conservative party. He was deputy in 
1825 and 1848; senator in 1851; councilor of state in 1853. 
As a poet he excelled in subjects like the Destruction of 
Sodom, the Chastisement of Pharaoh, the Witch of Endor, 
ete. His Poesias have been several times published—last in 
Vera Cruz and Paris, 1883. D. Feb. 11, 1860. 

А. К. MARSH. 


Carpmael, CHARLES, М. A. : superintendent of the meteoro- 
logical service of the Dominion of Canada and director of 
the Magnetic Observatory at Toronto; b. at Streatham Hill, 
Surrey, England, Sept. 19, 1846; educated at Clapham Gram- 
mar School and St. John’s College, Cambridge, England 
(where in 1869 he was classed sixth in the list of wranglers), 
and was elected fellow of that college in 1870. In Dece.. 1870, 
he was a member of the British eclipse expedition to Spain. 
He was appointed deputy superintendent of the Canadian 
service and director of the Мозес Observatory іп 1879, 
In Feb., 1880, he became superintendent of the service. In 
1882 he was appointed by the Marquis of Lorne а president 
of Section IIl. of the Royal Society of Canada. He was re- 
peatedly elected vice-president of this society until 1886, 
when he became president. The meteorological service has 
been very prosperous under his administration. M. W. H. 


Carpoe'rates, or Car"poeras: a philosopher іп Alexan- 
dria in the reign of the Emperor Hadrian; founded а 
Gnostic sect about 130 a.p. He believed in the transmigra- 
tion of souls, and maintained that the world was created 
by angels. He is accused of teaching principles that tend 
to subvert morality. His followers existed as late as tlie 
sixth century. 

Carpogones: See CARPOPHYTES. 


Car'pophytes [from Gr. kaprós. fruit + Qvróv. plant]: the 
fruit-tangles (Carpophyta); one of the branches of the 


them, at least, appear in all mammals. 
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vegetable kingdom, characterized by the production of 
antherids апа carpogones, the latter after fertilization de- 
veloping a spore-fruit. The carpogone consists essentially 
of a cell (in some cases of several cells) containing the proto- 
plasm to be fertilized; except in the Characeae, it 1s not 
surrounded by a cellular covering. Five classes may be 
distinguished, viz.: (1) Simple fruit-tangles (Colechetee), 
minute plants, with single-spored spore-fruits; (2) sac-fungi 
(Ascomycetes), degraded parasitic and saprophytic plants, 
with spores produced in sacs; (3) higher fungi (Bastdiony. 
cefes), degraded parasitic and saprophytic plants, with spores 
produced by protrusion from certain cells (basidia) ; (4) red 
seaweeds (Fluridee), mostly branching plants, with many- 
spored spore-fruits; (5) stoneworts (Charophycece), branch- 
ing plants whose carpogones are covered by a cellular mem- 
brane, producing а one-celled spore-fruit. 
CHARLES E. Bessey. 


Car'pus pats from Gr. каржбѕ, wrist]: in anatomy, 
the series of bones between the forearm and hand. In man 
there are eight small bones in two rows: the upper row con- 
sists of the scaphoides, lunar, cuneiform, and pisiform; 
the lower. of the trapezium, trapezoides, magnum, and un- 
ciform. 'lhe upper row is articulated with the radius of 
the forearm; the lower with the metacarpal bones of the 
Нахр (q. v.. The number and form of the bones of the 
carpus vary much in different animals, but rudiments of 
They are quite dis- 
tinct in the flipper or paddle of the whale, as well as in the 
foreleg of the ox and the horse. 


Carp’zov: a Saxon family celebrated for learning, of 
which the most distinguished members were BENEDICT; b. 
in Wittenberg, May 27, 1595; professor at Wittenberg; au- 
thor of Definitiones forenses, Practica nova rerum crimina- 
lium, Jurisprudentia ecclesiastica, and Processus juris— 
works which had an extended influence on German laws; 
d. in Leipzig. Aug. 30,1666.—JoHann BENEDICT; Professor 
of Theology at Leipzig; brother of the above, who wrote 
AA Ae in Libros Symbolicos; b. in Rochlitz, June 22, 1607; 
d. in Leipzig, Oct. 22, 1657.—J0HANN GOTTLOB; b. in Dresden, 
Sept. 26, 1679; grandson of J. B. ; Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages at Leipzig, whose Introductio in Libros Canonicos 
and Critica sacra Veteris Testamenti were epoch-making 
works that elevated biblical introduction to the rank of a 
special theological science. D. in Lübeck, Apr. 7, 1767. 

Revised by HENRY E. JACOBS. 


Carquines, kiár-kec'nes, written also Karquenas: a 
strait of California; connects the Bay of San Pablo with 
Suisun Bay; lat. 38° 04’ 16" N., lon. 122° 15' 19" W. К is 
from 1 to 2 miles wide and 7 miles long, and is naviga- 
ble for steamboats. Large S can ascend it to Benicia. 
The Carquines Strait forms the boundary between Solano 
and Contra Costa Counties. 


Carr, EUGENE A.: soldier; b. in Erie co., N. Y., Mar. 20, 
1830: graduated at West Point 1853; became colonel Sixth 
Cavalry Apr. 29, 1879. Не served on frontier 1850-61; 
scouting against Lipan Indians 1854 (severely wounded 
in skirmish near Diablo Mountain); on Sioux expedition 
1855, Utah 1858, and Kiowa and Comanche expedition 
1860; engaged in several skirmishes. In the civil war be- 
came colonel Third Hlinois Volunteer Cavalry Aug. 15, 
1861: was promoted brigadier-general U. S. volunteers Mar. 
7, 1862, serving in operations in Missouri 1861-62; engaged 
at Wilson's Creek; in eommand of division in pursuit of 
Priee into Arkansas 1862; engaged at Pea Ridge (thrice 
wounded); in command of the army of Southwest. Missouri 
1862, and St. Louis district 1862-63; in со! of divi- 
sion in Vicksburg campaign; engaged in operatiohs against 
the place; at Port Gibson, Champion Hill, Edward's Sta- 
tion, Black River Bridge (brevet colonel), and capture of 
Vicksburg: in the department of Arkansas, commanding 
cavalry division on Camden expedition 1864, engaged at 
crossing of Little Missouri; in command of the district of 
Little Rock 1864 (brevet brigadier-general), engaged at Clar- 
endon and Camden; in command of a division of the 
Sixteenth Corps in operations against Mobile 1865; engaged 
at Spanish Fort. Brevet major-general U. 5. army Mar. 13, 
1865, for gallant and meritorious services in the field ; con- 
tinued to serve on the frontier, chiefly in the southwest, 
until promoted brigadier-general U. S. A.. July 19, 1892 ; re- 
tired by President Harrison, Feb. 15, 1893. 


Carr. Josern B.: general of volunteers; b. in Albany, 
N. Y. Aug. 16, 1828; educated at Troy, N. Y. On the out- 
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break of the civil war he was commissioned (Apr. 14, 1861 
lieutenant-eolonel of the Second New York Volunteers, an 
colonel May 10, 1861. The Second Regiment was the first 
volunteer regiment to leave the State. In 1802 Carr was 
commissioned & brigadier-general of volunteers; he was at 
the battle of Big Bethel, and bore a conspicuous part in all 
the battles of the Army of the Potomac up to the final sur- 
render of Lee's army, Apr. 1865. He was breveted major- 
general Mar., 1865, and mustered out of service Sept., 1865. 
Engaged in the manufacture of chain-cable; elected to the 
оћсе of Secretary of State for the State of New York, 1881, 
and re-elected in 1883. He was nominated for Lieutenant- 
Governor of New York by the Republican convention Sept. 
23,1885. D. in Troy, №. Y., Feb. 24, 1895. 


Carr, LYELL: genre-painter; b. in Chicago in 1857. Pupil 
of Boulanger and Lefebvre, Paris. His later works have 
been scenes of life in the Southern U. S., and he has also 
painted landscape and figures at Greenwich, Conn., where he 
formerly resided. His pictures are notable for realistie 
truthfulness of effect, and are individual in method. Studio 
in New York. WILLIAM А. COFFIN. 


Carr, Sir RoBERT: а British gentleman who was ap- 
painted by Charles II. in 1664 one of the royal commission- 
ers to New England. He assisted in the capture of New 
Amsterdam from the Dutch, and changed its name to New 
York in honor of the Duke of York, afterward James II. 
D. June 1, 1607. 


Carracei: See CARACCL 


Car’rageen’, or Irish Moss [from Carragheen in South- 
east Ireland]: any one of several species of seaweed which 
are not mosses, but alge. The species which yields the 
greater part of the carrageen of commerce is the Chondrus 
crispus, one of the red seaweeds (Florideœ). It is used as medi- 
сше and as an article of food, and is esteemed for its 
emollient and demulcent properties. It grows on the rocky 
coasts of several countries of Europe and on tho eastern 
shores of North America. It is from 2 to 12 inches long, 
branched, cartilaginous, flexible, and reddish brown in 
color. It is considered easy of digestion. Jelly and blanc- 
mange are made by boiling the carrageen in water or milk, 
with an addition of sugar and spices. The Iceland moss 
(Cetraria islandica) is a wholly different plant, though used 
ina similar way. It is not true moss, but a lichen. 


Carrara, kia-raa'rda (anc. Cararia): a town of Italy; in 
the province of Massa-Carrara; on the Avenza; near the 
Mediterranean ; 133 miles by rail N. W. of Pisa (see map of 
kuiv. ref. 4—C). It has an old collegiate church, a ducal 
palace, and an academy of fine arts. Here are celebrated 
quarries of white statuary marble, which have been worked 
for two thousand years or more. Many foreign artists come 
lere to work, in order to save the expense of transporting 
the marble. The quarries, of which there are more than 
thirty in the vicinity, are in high hills or mountains formed 
chiefly or entirely of marble. Pop. of commune, 30,143. 


Carratra'ca Springs: a village of Plantagenet township, 
Prescott. co., Ontario, Canada; has large hotel accommoda- 
tions, and а copious mineral spring whose waters are very 
highly steel for their alterative effect. The county is 
bounded on the northern side by the Ottawa river. 
township is of comparatively new growth. 


Carrel, kaarrel', NICOLAS ARMAND: writer and leader of 
the Republican party; b. in Rouen, France, May 8, 1800. 
He served in the army in his youth. He gained distinction 
by an able History of the Counter Revolution in England. 
Carrel, Mignet, and Thiers became іп 1830 chief editors of 
the National, a liberal daily paper of Paris. In 1830 Thiers 
and Mignet retired from the editorship, and Carrel obtained 
the control of the National, which he edited with great 
ability. Не was an eloquent and popular writer, and by 
“mind judgment and moderation was qualified to be the 
leader of a party. He was mortally wounded by Emile de 
Girardin in a duel, and died two days after, July 24, 1836. 


Carrell, Grorce Arovsims, D. D.: Roman Catholic 
bishops b. in Philadelphia, Pa., June 13, 1803; studied at 
Mr. St. Mary's College ; became in 1829 a Roman Catho- 
ие priest; was stationed in Philadelphia, Pa., Wilmington, 
D«l., and St. Louis, Mo., where he was a professor and after- 
ward rector in the university 1845-48; in 1851-53 was presi- 
dent of the Purcell Mansion College at Cincinnati, О.; in 
1843 he was consecrated Bishop of Covington, Ky. D. in 
Covington, Ky., Sept. 25, 1868. 


‘he 
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Carreño, kaár-rün'yo, TERESA : pianist; b. in Caracas, Ve- 
nezuela, South America, Dec. 22, 1853; first instructed by 
her father and next by Julius Hoheni. Appeared first in 
New York in 1862, and then took some lessons from Gott- 
schalk, whose compositions she plays especially well. In 
1866 went to Europe professionally, and while there mar- 
ried Émile Sauret, the violinist, from whom, however, she 
soon separated. Subsequently she married Giovanni Taglia- 
pietra, the baritone, and later Eugen d'Albert the pianist. 
She has made many concert tours with success, and is a 
pianist of great merit. D. E. Hervey. 


Carre’ra, José MIGUEL, de: Chilian revolutionist; b. at 
Santiago, Oct. 15, 1785. He entered the Spanish army and 
served in Europe for several years. Returning in 1811, he 
headed the Chilian revolution which had already broken 
out, and was elected first president of the country. He pro- 
mulgated a constitution (1812), established schools and print- 
ing-presses, and opened an era of improvement. On the 
approach of a Spanish army from Peru (1813) he was deposed 
in favor of O'Higgins. The quarrels of these rival leaders 
greatly weakened the patriots, and though they finally 
united against the common foe they were defeated at the 
battle of Rancagua (Oct. 12, 1814). Carrera fled across the 
Andes, and in 1815 went to the U. S. In 1816 he returned 
to Buenos Ayres, intending to lead the invasion of Chili, 
but was forbidden by Pueyrredon to cross the border; his 
brothers, who tried to do so, were eaptured and shot (Apr., 
1818). Maddened by this, Carrera engaged in a series of 
wild revolutionary attempts against the government of 
Buenos Ayres. For & time he was driven to take refuge 
among the Indians. Finally he was betrayed by his own 
men, and shot at Mendoza, Sept. 4, 1821. See Vicufia Mac- 
kenna, El Ostracismo de los Carreras (Santiago, 1857). 

HERBERT Н. Smita. 


Carrera, Martin: Mexican general; b. in Mexico city, 
1807. He early entered the army and attained the highest 
rank. He wasa member of the legislative junta in 1841, 
senator in 1843 and 1845, and was military and civil com- 
mandant of the federal district when Santa Anna fled in 
Aug., 1855, leaving the country on the verge of anarchy. 
In these critical circumstances Gen. Carrera accepted the 
post. of acting president (Aug. 15, 1855), and did much to 
maintain order, but resigned Sept. 11, to prevent the con- 
tinuance of civil war. | HERBERT H. SMITH. 


Carrera, RAFAEL: a Guatemalan general; b. in Guate- 
mala citv, 1814. He was a workman of mixed Indian and 
Negro blood, and entirely uneducated, but possessed of 
genius and energy. In 1837 he joined the revolt against 
Morazan and the federalists, rose to the command of the 
insurgents, and, though several times defeated, was finally 
victorious in 1840. On Mar. 9 of that year he was proclaimed 
dictator at Guatemala, and thenceforth ruled with absolute 
Е Не was elected president in 1844, and president for 
ife in 1854. Carrera was supported by the landholders and 
the Church party, and generally legislated in their interests. 
He recalled the Jesuits, who had been banished since 1767. 
In 1863 he interfered in the affairs of Salvador, and after 
several months of war deposed Barrios and made Dueñas 
president. D. at Guatemala, Apr. 14, 1865. 

HERBERT H. SMITH. 


Carriacou, kír i-a-koo' : See GRENADINES. 


Carriages: wheeled vehicles of whatever kind used for 
carrying or conveying persons or things on land, including 
coaches, chariots, wagons, carts, ears, ete. The name, how- 
ever, is now commonly restricted to vehicles for the convey- 
ance of persons, on business or for pleasure. It is probable 
that the idea of a vehicle with wheels, to be drawn bv animals, 
must have occurred to man soon after the domestication of 
the horse and the ox. The first attempts in this direction 
must have been very rude, much like the bullock-carts of 
India and South Central Africa of the present day—the 
wheels solid pieces of wood, thin slices of the trunk of a 
tree, and the axle a solid beam, with the ends rounded and 
thrust through the rude wheels, which creaked as they re- 
volved. From this cumbrous axle a pole or shafts extended 
forward, while attached directly to it was the body of the 
cart or wagon, no springs or intervening elastic substance 
mitigating its inevitable jolting. The cart was undoubtedly 
of earlier origin than the chariot; but though progress in 
those days was slow, yet within 600 years after the flood the 
Egyptians, and probably the Assyrians also (for the two na- 
tions kept pace with each other in mechanical inventions), 
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were constructing both chariots and carts or wagons, which 
indicated a great advance in mechanical knowledge. They 
were at first, and indeed for several centuries, two-wheeled 
vehicles, but the wheels were no longer solid pieces of wood, 
but had a hub in which the axle was inserted, and at first 
four, then six, then eight, and finally (though not till near 
the close of the Assyrian or Medo-Persian monarchy) twelve 
spokes, the diverging ends of which were inserted in a rim 
of wood, which was bound with a tire of bronze. Whether 
this rim was originally whole or composed of several pieces 
or felloes is uncertain, but at the period of the Assyrian 
monarchy felloes were in use. The chariot was box-shaped, 
but opened in the rear, the front being about 4 feet in 
height. It was probably 300 or 400 years later that those 
intended as state carriages were provided with a back, and a 
seat in which the nobles or royal personages sat or reclined, 
while a charioteer stood in front and drove the horses. 

The chariots were used for two purposes: first, as an evi- 
dence of the great dignity and exalted station of the king 
or prince who occupied them, as when Pharaoh made Joseph 
“ride in the second chariot which he had” (Gen. xli. 43), 
and as when the funeral procession for Jacob went up out of 
the land of Egypt, and “ thors went up with Joseph both char- 
iots and horsemen,” in token of the high rank of the de- 
ceased (Gen. 1. 10). It is noteworthy that during the time 
which elapsed between these two incidents we find Joseph 
sending wagons (probably carts, or simple two-wheeled ve- 
hicles, drawn by oxen) from Egypt to Canaan for his breth- 
ren to bring their wives and children to Egypt (Gen. xlv. 19). 
A second use of these chariots was for war purposes. It is 
hardly probable that they were used in this way so soon as 
for regal pomp and display. 'Тһеге is а tradition that 
Erichthonius of Athens built the first war-chariot about 
1586 в.с. Аё the time of the Exodus (в. c. 1491) Pharaoh 
had 600 war-chariots, and it is implied (Ex. xiv. 7) that be- 
sides these there were other chariots in Egypt which were 
employed for the same purpose. These war-chariots had on 
their sides cases for the bow and sheaf of arrows, and also 
for the spears or lances, and usually an archer or a spearman 
stood on either side of the charioteer, and shot his arrows or 
hurled his spears at the enemy as the charioteer drove furi- 
ously to the conflict. The Canaanitish kings and the Kings of 
Moab in the next 150 years after the Exodus are often spoken 
of as having numerous chariots of iron; by which is gener- 
ally understood, 
not chariots con- 
strueted of iron, 
but with iron or 
bronze seythes 
attached to the 
axles of their 
chariots. These, 
driven at great 
speed against a 
foree of  foot- 
men or cavalry, 
proved terribly 
destructive. The 
Israelites under 
the theocracy were prohibited the use of chariots, but in the 
time of David, and still more in that of Solomon, they began 
to accumulate them, and Solomon maintained a force of 
1,400 chariots : these and the horses which drew them were 
mostly imported from Egypt at a cost of about 1,050 shekels 
for each chariot—about $650, or, reckoning the difference 
in the value of money 
then and now, equiva- 
lent to at least $3,000 
of our money ; so that 
his force of chariots 
must have been worth 
at least $4,200,000. But 
other items in the cost 
of these establishments 
were the richly em- 
broidered housings and 
ine pp ugs for the horses 
and the cloths for the 
chariots, manufactured 
for a long period in 
Tyre or in some of its tributary states (Ezekiel xxvii. 20). 





Fig. 1.—Assyrian war-chariot. 
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drove four horses, attached, like our stage-horses, to the 
chariot in pairs. The chariot continued to be a two-wheeled 
vehicle until near the Christian era, when its use for war 
purposes was discontinued, and among the Romans, Greeks, 
and the sybaritic nations of the Orient it became the synonym 
of luxury and effeminacy. It was mounted on four wheels 
and drawn by four or six horses elegantly caparisoned, and 
the chariot itself was trimmed and cushioned with the most 
luxurious embroidered cloths of the East. Usually but two 
persons besides the driver occupied it, though there was 
often room for six. There were chariot-races in the Olym- 
ian and Isthmian games, and the nobles of Greece and 
ome drove at full speed along the magnificent Roman 
roads and highways. It was probably in one of the more 
modest of these vehicles that the Ethiopian treasurer of 
Candace, Queen of Ethiopia, was returning to his country 
from his visit at Jerusalem when he met Philip (Acts viii. 
27,28). During the period of the later Roman empire and 
the decline of its power these richly decorated carriages 
multiplied, with the other indications of the luxury and ef- 
feminacy of the people. There was not, however, even in 
the most costly of these vehicles, anything answering to the 
springs of our modern coaches and carriages. Leather and 
steel of the best quality were both abundant, but the idea of 
using either for rendering the motion of these carriages 
easier did not occur to the carriage-builders of those days. 
During the Dark Ages the roads were so rough and poor 
that carriages were almost entirely abandoned as a means 
for the conveyance of persons, the only method of land- 
travel being on horseback, and even the broad-wheeled 
heavy wagons or wains, used to some extent for the trans- 
portation of goods, moved over the highways with the 
reatest difficulty. On the Continent, asses, mules, and the 
arge but slow and sure-footed 
Norman horses were used for 
the moving of goods from one 
country to another, the huge 
panniers on either side of the 
animal almost concealing him 
from sight. In 1280, accord- 
ing to Beckman, Charles of 
Anjou and his queen entered Naples in a caretta, a small 
but highly decorated chariot. Fourteen years later, in 1294, 
Philip the Fair issued an ordinance forbidding the wives of 
citizens to use carriages, or bee s more accurately cars, 
robably open two or four wheeled vehicles, which seem to 
ave come into use about thattime. For the next 200 years 
their use was very infrequent, and seems to have been con- 
fined to royal personages. Yet in this time there had been 
introduced one change which was perhaps an improvement. 
The canopy (probably borrowed from the Oriental umbrella 
held over the monarch in his chariot), which had hitherto 
been sustained by four pillars, and had been open at the 
sides, now gave place to a close drapery which concealed 
the occupant from view except when looped up. The Em- 
eror Frederic III. attended the council or diet at Frank- 
ort in 1474 and 1475 in close or covered carriages, that of 
the latter year being magnificently decorated. Soon after 
this time the German princes seem to have entered upon a 
rivalry to outshine each other in the splendor of their 
equipages. In 1509, at a tournament in Rappin, the Elec- 
tress of Brandenburg's carriage was completely covered 
with gold, and those of the other duchesses were orna- 
mented with crimson and purple curtains and draperies of 
the richest satin. From this time the use of coaches by the 








nobility, and especially by the feudal lords, spread gradu- 


Until near the close of the Assyrian monarchy the chariot | ally over continental Europe; but, though the coaches were 


was generally drawn by three horses. At that time the 


low and broad-wheeled, the condition of the roads was а 


third horse was withdrawn, but the Persians a little later | serious obstacle to their use. In 1550 there were only three 
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coaches in Paris. In 1610 Henry IV. was assassinated in 
his coach. Rude carriages, called whirlicotes, two-wheeled 
vehicles without straps or springs, and having the horses 
attached to them by ropes, had been occasionally seen in 
England as early as the time of Richard II. (1377-99), and 
it is recorded that his mother was conveyed in one at the 
time of the rebellion of 1399. But the state coach was first 
introduced in the time of Queen Elizabeth, in the year 1555, 
it is said, by Walter Rippon, a Dutchman, who built one in 
that year for the Earl of Rutland, and in 1564 another for 
the queen, who made him her coachman. On page 92 we 
give an illustration of this coach, and of a later one built 
for her when attended by her maids of honor or her minis- 
ters, copied from Hófnagels print of Nonsuch Palace. 
These coaches were without springs of any kind, though 
that of Henry IV., figured on same page, appears to have 
been suspended on heavy bands of leather or steel. 

The English nobility soon set up their carriages, and, as 
Buckingham quaintly expresses it, * within twentie years 
there became а t trade of coachmaking." Some of the 
nobles incre the number of horses attached to these 
coaches to six, or even eight. The use of private carriages 
was confined to the aristocracy for the next hundred years, 
but a few hackney-coaches (so called from the French coche- 
d-haquenée, a vehicle with a hired horse) were kept for hire 
after 1625. Fifty years later there were twenty of these in 
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Fie. 4.—Private carriage of the seventeenth century. 


Edinburgh, but such was the condition of the roads and 
streets that there was not much demand for them, and a 
hundred years later the number had dwindled to nine. 
During nearly the whole of the eighteenth century these 
hackney-coaches, the heavy and slow-going stage-coaches, 
and the post-chaises were the only vehicles in England for 
the accommodation of those travelers who did not own 
horses or coaches. There was, indeed, one other mode of 
traveling, very slow and inconvenient, which was resorted 
to by the common people. and sometimes by the middle 
classes. The huge broad-wheeled, covered wagons used for 
the transportation of goods, and drawn by six, eight, or 
twelve of the great Normandy horses, had a space parti- 
tioned off at the hinder end and strewn with straw, in which 
they could carry six or eight passengers, all of whom had to 
sit on the straw on the floor of the wagon. This was called 
“riding in the tail of the wagon.” But even this limited 
accommodation was to be found only on the great thorough- 
fares, as away from these goods were carried on pack-horses. 
Even as late as 1750 the journey from London to Birming- 
ham by stage-coach, a distance of 116 miles, occupied nearly 
the whole of three days and nights. In 1754 the first line 
of stage-coaches was established between London and Каіп- 
burgh, and the advertisement stated that “a two-end glass 
coach machine, hung on steel springs, exceeding light and 
easy, would go through in ten days in summer and twelve 
in winter, the passengers lying over during the Sabbath at 
one of the асе on the route," The distance between 
the two cities is about 400 miles, and it is now run by the 
ordinary fast trains of the Great Northern Railway in ten 
or eleven hours. The introduction of steel springs for 
coaches dates from about 1750, but these were not at that 
time the elliptic or the C spring, but a bow of steel, the two 
ends of which were scared to the axle, and the center re- 
enforced by shorter strips of steel. much like the heavy 
springs to be seen on some of the passenger cars on the rail- 
ways. The leather thorough-braces, whether attached to a 
crossbar, as they were at first, or to the C spring, as was 
done later, did not come into use till near the close of the 
eighteenth century. 

The great improvement in the public highways in Great 
Britain, which was the result of the labors of Macadam, 
Telford, and other civil engineers at the close of the eight- 
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eenth century and the beginning of the nineteenth, and the 
reorganization of the posta] arrangements, led to the estab- 
lishment on all the principal thoroughfares of those lines of 
stage-coaches which De Quincey has so eloquently described 
as “the glory of England” and “the poetry of motion.” 
These coaches were well built, strong, and so well provided 
with springs that their motion was easy, and did not weary 
the traveler even on long journeys. They were run by 
time-tables, and made ten Ж ум an hour regularly. From 
about 1795 to 1835 these vehicles were the favorites of trav- 
elers, and carried hundreds of thousands of passengers an- 
nually ; but when the railway lines were constructed between 
the large towns the stage-coaches began to fall into disuse, 
and they are now employed only on short and subordinate 
routes in the more sparsely settled localities. But with 
their decrease there has been a vast increase in the number 
of private carriages of all descriptions, varying in style and 
capacity from the skeleton or sulky for a single passenger, 
who is his own driver, to the family coach, phaeton, or car- 
ryall, into which from eight to a dozen can be stowed. The 
hackney-coaches have very generally given place to cabri- 
olets or cabs (introduced about 1820), which are drawn by 
one horse and carry from two to four passengers besides the 
driver, and the hansom-cab, an invention dating from about 
the year 1835. Omnibuses were introduced about 1831 from 
France, and are very extensively used, notwithstanding the 
introduction of street railways. 

In North America the prevalent mode of traveling for the 
first two centuries was on horseback, the roads preventing 
any very extensive use of wheeled vehicles. There were, how- 
ever, even at the time of the Revolution and for some dec- 
ades before, a few family coaches maintained by the wealthy 
and aristocratic families of the larger towns. These were 
heavy, lumbering affairs, drawn by six large horses, and 
seldom moved faster than a very slow trot. In New York, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey the great Conestoga wagon, 
broad-wheeled, and with its huge canvas-covered body ele- 
vated both in front and rear, drawn sometimes by Nor- 
mandy horses, sometimes by four or six yokes of oxen, crept 





Fic. 5.—Washington's carriage. 


at а slow pace over the rough roads to carry goods from the 
seaports into the rural districts. These same wagons in our 
times have been used in the Mississippi valley and on the 
Western plains, as well as in Western Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, the mountain distriets of North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and East Tennessee, to transport both goods 
and emigrants, and have received the name of * prairie 
schooners.” At the time of the Revolution the stage-coach 
was unknown in America. In 1791 there were only 1,905 
miles of post-roads in the U. S., and over the greater part of 
these the mails were carried in heavy wagons, occupving 
three or four days in the trip from Philadelphia to New 
York, or making the round trip in a week, while they took 
ten days for the journey from New York to Boston. The 
improvements in the roads led to improvements in the vehi- 
cles, and on the great thoroughfares from 1810 to 1845 the 
stage-coaches were, of their kind, admirable vehicles. Ac- 
commodating nine inside, and usually six, including the 
driver, on the outside, with a good supply of baggage cov- 
ered with a heavy leather boot in the rear, and drawn by 
four or six spirited horses, these vehicles, though not mak- 
ing quite as good time as the British stage-coaches, were the 
admiration of all beholders. "Troy, N. Y., became celebrated 
for its coaches, as it has since for its cars for street-railway 
use, and the stage proprietor who could assure his customers 
that he used only the best Troy coaches was sure of ample 
patronage. For the travel in newer regions and over some- 
what rougher roads what were called the Concord wagons or 
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coaches, originally made in Concord, N. H., were preferred. 
Most of the coaches in use in the Pacific States are of this 
description. They are furnished with strong brakes to 
check their {ро rapid descent of the mountain declivities. 

The omnibus has not been used to any great extent ex- 
cept in cities and large towns, but in these, until the advent 
of the street railway, it was the favorite vehicle for publie 
travel. 

MODERN CARRIAGES.—Carriages may be classified in sev- 
eral ways, according as we regard the number of wheels, the 
method of entering, or the number of seats, and the method 
of seating the occupants. Among two-wheeled vehicles 
may be mentioned the cart, the gig, the sulky, the hansom- 
cab, the Irish jaunting-car, and the Japanese jinrikisha; 
among four-wheelers the wagon, the cab, coach, buggy, ba- 
rouche, ete. Some are entered at the side, as the coach, the 
buggy, etc.; others at the rear, as in the omnibus, the wag- 
onette, and the herdic. In some the occupants are seated 
facing one another along the sides, as in the street-car and 
the wagonette ; in others they are back to back and face out- 
ward, as in the jaunting-car. But the usual way is to place 
the seats crosswise, with the occupants all facing one way, as 
in the break, the phaeton, the brougham, and the surrey, or 
back to back, as in the dogeart, or face to face, as in the 
ordinary family coach. 

Two-wheeled Carriages.—Vehicles with only two wheels 
require shafts which are more or less rigid, as the horse has 
to bear part of the load. In four-wheeled vehicles the ani- 









Fic. 6.—Tilbury. 


ance, the body of 
which usually rests 

on two or more semi- 
for one-horse or for tandem driving, and accommodates four 
persons back to back. The body rests on half-elliptical 
springs, and is furnished with appliances for shifting the 


mals have simply to draw. Of the two-wheeled vehicles 
elliptical ^ springs, 

s. and may or may not 

body or the seat so that the load may be balanced and the 
weight taken as 


now in use in the English-speaking world the gig is prob- 
ablv the oldest and 
most typical. It is 
a one-horse convey- 

e 
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have a hood. It is 
intended to carry 
only two persons. Its best-known varieties are the stanhope 
and the tilbury. The dogcart is also a two-wheeled vehicle 
far as possible 
from the horse's 
back. This form 
of conveyance 


was originally 
intended for 
hunting pur- 


poses and car- 
ried dogs, hence 
the name. The 
whitechapel eart 
is one of the 
best-known varieties of the dogeart. The trotting-sulky, 
like the trotting horse itself, is peculiarly a U. S. prod- 
uct. It is of very slight build, has two wheels, seats one 
aer and is generally used in speeding trotting horses. 
n 1892 the rubber pneumatie tire, so successfully used on 
the bicycle, was applied to the sulky and the trotting record 
at once lowered by about four seconds. The road-cart, which 
is constructed in a variety of forms, is a cheap modification 

of the sulky, with 
the addition in 
some kinds of con- 
veniences for car- 
rying articles of 
greater or less 
bulk. It is light 
in construction, is 
hung low, and is 
extensively used 
in the agricultural 
regions of North 
America. The 
Irish jaunting-car differs from almost all other two-wheeled 
vehicles in having very low wheels, over which the body is 
placed, the occupants being seated back to back and facing 
outward, thus traveling sideways. The hansom-cab is one 





Ета. 7.— Whitechapel cart. 





Fic. 8.—Pneumatic-tire sulky. 


of the most useful public conveyances, and is admirably 
adapted for the crowded streets of great cities, such as Lon- 
don, where it has 
had its chief de- 
velopment. It 
was invented in 
1835 by an Eng- 
lishman named 
Joseph Hansom. 
It has two wheels, 
with the body 
(with paneled 
hood) hung very 
low between them. The coachman’s seat is behind and 
above the body, to enable the driver the more readily to 
control his 
horse, and the 
whole is so 
balanced that 
little if any 
weight rests 
on the horse's 
back. The 
jinrikisha, or 
“man - power 
carriage” of 
Japan, is but | 
a miniature hansom-cab with a folding hood, without the 
driver's seat at the back, and with, a man in the shafts in- 
stead of a horse. Hundreds of thousands of these handy 
conveyances are in every-day use in Japan, in China, and 
India. Theinvention has always been claimed by a Bap- 
tist missionary from the U. 5. named Jonathan Goble. See 
JAPAN. 

Four-wheeled Carriages.—Among four-wheeled covered 
vehicles may be mentioned the coach, the landau, the 
brougham, and the rockaway. The coach is a family сат- 
riage with either full paneled body or with quarter panels, 
and is intended to carry four inside and two on the coach- 
man's seat in front. The body is suspended on elliptical 
springs alone or in 
combination with 
eurved C springs 
back and front. 
This latter meth- 
od of suspension 
is called *double 
suspension." The 
coach is sometimes 
constructed with 
additional outside 
seats, and used with 
four horses as a road coach, and is then known as a * mail- 
coach,” “drag,” or “ tally-ho.” The landau is a carriage of 
the coach fam- 
ily and takes 
its name from 
the town in 
Bavaria, where 
it is supposed 
to have been 
first built. It 
differs from 
the coach only 
in having a 
falling top, 
made either en- 
tirely of leath- 
er, when it is called a “leather-quarter landau,” or with 
glass quarters, when it is called a “ glass-front landau,” a 
“ five - glass lan- 
Чап,” or a “glass 
quarterlandau,” ac- 
cording to the num- 
ber of the glasses. 
The brougham, 
named after Lord 
Brougham, for 
whom the first of 
this type of car- 
riage is said to 
have been built, is 
a low-hung, close, 
paneled, straight 





Fie. 9. — Road-cart. 













Fic. 11.— Berlin, or town coach. 





Fic. 12.—Crown brougham. 





Fic. 13.—High door curtain rockaway. 
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glass-front carriage, for two persons inside and a paneled 
seat for the coachman in front. Sometimes the body is ex- 
tended to make 
room for two 
more persons 
inside. It is 
then known as 
an “ extension- 
— ©з front” brough- 

GIN am. The French 

` ь carriage of this 
j — kind, called the 

coupé, is some- 
times made with curved glass front instead of straight. 
The clarence has a curved glass front and inside seats for 
two or four persons. 

The rockaway is a covered four-wheeler, with sides either 
curtained ог 
paneled, the 
roof extending 
over the driver's 
seat, which is on 
the same level 
as the inside 
seats, It is made 
to carry four or 
six persons. The 
body is hung on 
two, three, or four elliptical springs. It was originally a 
cheap, light carriage made in Jamaica, N. Y., and is named 
after a popular resort on Long Island, in that State. It was 
afterward frequently called a “carryall” and a * german- 
town." This type of carriage has been greatly developed, 
and is now much used as a family carriage under the names 
uf coupé rockaway and rockaway coach. 

Hooded Carriages.—The barouche may be considered as 
acoach with the upper half of the body cut off, and fur- 

ew nished with a 
leather hood 
over the back 
seat. This car- 
riage is now 
made without 
doors, and is 
called a vis-d- 
vis, or socia- 
ble. The cab- 
riolet, origi- 
nally an Ital- 
ian gig, is 
now a leather- 
hooded car- 
rage for two passengers, with a paneled driver's seat and 
по доот. Ап English type of carriage, in all respects simi- 
lar to the cabriolet, is the victoria, except that instead of 
а paneled driver's seat in front, the body is provided with 
iron loops which connect it with the front carriage. On 
these loops is constructed the driver’s seat (an iron frame- 
work), and across them is stretched a wide leather dashboard. 
"ometimes the driver's seat is made to shift to the rear of 
the body, in which case it is called a “due.” The mail phae- 
ton is a heavy 
square box- 
body carriage, 
with hooded 
seat for two 
in front and 
a seat for 
rrooms be- 

ind. A mod- 
ified form of 
the mail phae- 
ton is known 
as the demi- 
mail phaeton 
and stanho 
: 2 phaeton. The 
spider phaeton is used for the same purposes as the mail 
phaeton. The front seat is supported on two iron loops which 
connect with the hind carriage and aid in supporting the 
zgroom's seat, which is either an iron frame or paneled. The 
caléche, or calash, which is used to some extent in Canada, 
в a two-wheeled hooded vehicle, with a seat for two behind 
and a seat on the splashboard for the driver. 
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Fig. 14.—Osgood vis-à-vis. 





Fie. 15.— Cabriolet. 





Fie. 16.—Mail phaeton. 





Fie. 17.—Spider phaeton. 
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Open Four-wheeled Vehicles—The break, which is a 
member of the phaeton family, was originally used in 
Great Britain in Я 
“breaking” colts. 
The name is now 
SPOS SLAY | 
phaeton for gen- 
tlemen’s driving, 
and seats from 
six to twelve 
persons, includ- 
ing grooms. The 
buggy is а pe- 
culiarly North 
American car- 
riage, though the E н ^. 
name is of An- Fig. 15.—Break. - 
glo-Indian origin 
(from Hindi, bag, pronounced büg, to move), and is used in 
India to designate “а kind of gig with а hood to screen the 
traveler from the rays of the sun." As used in the U.S. and 
Canada the name designates a light four-wheeled vehicle 


mS 





with опе seat, 
drawn by one 
horse, and with 


or without а 
hood. Formerly 
the buggy was | 
hung high on 
elliptical springs, 
and had a top- 
heavy арреат- 
ance. As now 
renerally made it 
is hung low on 
side-bars of wood, attached at their ends to semi-elliptical 
springs. A variety of the buggy called a buckboard is one 
of the simplest kinds of carriage, requiring hardly anything 
in its construction but the four wheels, the axles, a king- 
bolt, and a long 
spring plank. 

his plank is rig- 
idly attached to 
the hind axle, TA 
and to a cross- 
bar in front to 
which the front 
axle is fastened 
by а king-bolt, 
about which the 
front axle swings in turning the vehicle. At a proper dis- 
tance between the front and the back a box is placed on the 
springy plank, and upon that box rests the seat for the oc- 
cupants. Born of necessity in the ои settled hilly re- 
gions of the New England and Middle States of the Union, 
when money was scarce and roads bad, the buckboard suc- 
cessfully met the demand for a vehicle of simple construc- 
tion the constituent parts of which should, as far as possi- 
ble, be home-made, and received its name from its ability to 
“ buck " successfully against the rocks and inequalities oc- 
curring in the roads. It is now a somewhat fashionable 
conveyance in regions where roads are good and the country 
level. The surrey is another member of the buggy family. 
It is a side- bar 
vehicle intended 
to accommodate 
four persons, and 
is made in a great 
variety of styles. 
The body is sus- 
pended in the 
same way as the 
modern buggy, 
and is of three 
general patterns: 
one of longer gear to allow of stepping in and out between the 
front and back wheels; another coupled somewhat shorter in 
which entrance to the back seat is made by lifting half of 
the front seat; and a third made like the second, but with 
the additional convenience of dropping the back panel, and 
so shifting the back seat as to permit riding back to back 
when desirable. See DILIGENCE, Droscuky, TARANTASS, etc., 
and Stratton's World on Wheels. 

Revised and enlarged by К. SCHUYLER TUCKER. 





Fic. 19.— Buggy. 
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Fia. 20.—Buckboard 





Кто. 21.—Surrey. 
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Carrical: See KARIKAL. 


Carrickfer’gus: a seaport-town and borough of Ireland ; 
оп. the north shore of Carrickfergus Bay or Belfast Lough ; 
10 miles by rail N. N. E. of Belfast ; in the county of Antrim, 
but forms a county by itself, called “the county of the town 
of Carrickfergus” (see map of Ireland, ref. 4-J). The town 
extends about a mile along the shore of Belfast Lough. It 
has a fine old parish church, said to have been founded in 
1164. It contains also Presbyterian, Methodist, and Dissent- 
ing meeting-houses, a Roman Catholic church, a town-hall, 
court-house, etc.; also several spinning-mills and manufac- 
tures of linen and starch. It was formerly a place of great 
strength. Ilere is a remarkable and picturesque castle. sup- 
posed to be 700 years old, standing on a high rock and on 
the sea, on which three sides of it are situated. It іх used 
as an arsenal, barracks, and a fort for the defense of the 
harbor. King William ILI. of England lunded here June 
14, 1690, sixteen davs before the battle of the Boyne. In 1760 
it was surrendered toa French naval force under Thurot, 
who evacuated it on the appearance of the British squadron 
under Commodore Eliot soon after, which captured Thurot’s 
squadron. Capt. Paul Jones captured the sloop-of-war Drake 
in Carrickfergus Bay Apr. 24, 1778, but made no attempt to 
seize the town. The surface of the county is generally hilly, 
and its chief crops are outs and potatoes. This locality has 
long been noted for its cheese. Carrickfergus has important 
fisheries, and is celebrated for its oysters, lobsters, and scal- 
lops. It has considerable trade with Liverpool, though its 
harbor is shallow and poor. The people are mostly Protes- 
tants of Scotch descent. A part of ihe ancient wall is still 
standing. The town is connected with Larne by railway. 
The rural district contains Lough Morne, which has an area 
of about 90 acres, and is situated at an elevation of 556 feet 
above the level of the sea. The port of Carrickfergus was 
for a long time the chief market on this part of the coast. 
It returns one member to Parliament. There are mines of 
salt in the vicinity. Pop. 10,000. 


Carrickmacross’: an inland town of Ireland: in the 
county of Monaghan, province of Ulster; 46 miles N. W. of 
Dublin (see map of Ireland, ref. 7-H). The town consists 
mainly of one long street. One of its ehurches serves as the 
cathedral for the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Clogher. 
The town has a savings-bank, a Presbyterian meeting-house, 
a house of correction, and a well-endowed grammar school, 
and has a fair, held five times a year. Pop. 7,000. 


Carrick-on-Shannon: an inland town of Ireland; eapital 
of County Leitrim, province of Connaught; situated on both 
sides of the Shannon river; 85 miles W. N. W. of Dublin (see 
map of Ireland, ref. 7-F). The town lies principally on the 
Leitrim bank of the Shannon; is connect) bv a bridge with 
that part of the town which is on the Roscommon side ; is 
on the Midland Great Western Railway. It has a church, a 
Roman Catholic chapel, two Methodist meeting-houses, and 
a county infirmary and dispensary, It also contains the 
county court-house, jail, ind house of correction, and has 
considerable trade, chiefly in provisions. A canal has been 
cut from this place to Lough Erne. Pop. 1,384. 


Car’rick-on-Suir: an inland town of Ireland; in the 
south riding of the county of Tipperary, province of Mun- 
ster; on the river Suir; 13 miles by rail E. of Clonmel (see 
map of Ireland, ref. 12-G). It has an old bridge, a parish 
church of high antiquity, а Roman Catholic chapel, а hospi- 
tal, a convent, and a picturesque ruined castle built about 
1310 by an ancestor of the Earl of Ormond. The town is 
situated near the junction of the counties of Tipperary, Kil- 
kenny, and Waterford. Grain and other products of the soil 
are exported from this place by the navigation of the river. 
It has linen and woolen manufactures, Slate is extensively 
quarried in the neighborhood. Pop. 6.000. 


Car’rick’s Ford: a point on the Cheat river near St. 
George, Tucker co., West Va. The Confederate forces under 
Gen. R. B. Garnett, in retreat. from Laurel]. Hill, where they 
had abandoned most of their artillery and stores, were here 
attacked by three regiments of Federal troops under Gen, T. 
A. Morris. A brisk engagement ensued, in which the Confed- 
erates were routed and Gen, Garnett killed. The Federals 
шшш the Confederate wagon-train and one piece of ar- 
tillery. This affair occurred July 13, 1861. 

Car’rier, AUGUSTUS Strings, B. A.: Professor of Hebrew 
and the Cognate Languages in McCormick Theological Sem- 
inary; b. in Ripley, N. Y.. Dec. 30, 1857; graduated. from 
Yale College 1879, and took the theological course at An- 
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dover and Hartford Seminaries. He was pastor of а Presby- 
terian church in Bloomington, Ind., 1884-85; became in- 
structor in McCormick in 1887, and professor in 1892. He 
published The Hebrew Verb: a Series of Tabular Studies 
(Chicago, 1891). 

Carrier, ksar'ri-ay, JEAN BAPTISTE: a Jacobin notorious 
for his cruelty; b. at the village of Yolai, near Aurillac, in 
Haute-Auvergne, in 1756. At the commencement of the 
French Revolution in 1789 he was only an obscure attorney, 
but was brought into notice by its progress, and was sent to 
the National Convention in 1792. He was sent to Nantes in 
Oct., 1793—where he found many Vendean prisoners—to as- 
sist in repressing the civil war commenced by the priests 
and royalists in La Vendée. He selected a committee in 
order to give the appearance of legal sanction to his cruel- 
ties, but took them bom the lowest апа most vicious class 
of the people. He soon dispensed with all formality, and 
executed his prisoners in large numbers at one time. Не 
murdered multitudes of men, women, and children by various 
modes. Many of these victims were crowded into boats which 
were scuttled and sunk in the river Loire. This was called 
“Republican baptism.” The cruelties and obscenities related 
of this worst of Jacobin leaders are almost incredible. More 
than 16,000 persons were put to death by him in a single 
month. Soon after the fall of Robespierre the public called 
for justice against Carrier, and he was finally recalled by 
the committee of publie safety, and condemned by the 
revolutionary tribunal. He was guillotined Dec. 16, 1794. 


Carrier, JOSEPH AUGUSTE: a French painter of portraits, 
miniatures, and forest. scenery; b. in 1800 at Paris, and stud- 
ied under Gros, Prud'hon, and the chevalier Saint. Ile first 
exhibited in 1824, won several medals, and in 1866 was 
decorated with the cross of the Legion of Honor. D. in Bati- 
gnoles, Feb. 21, 1875. 

Carriére, kia ri-àr', Есоѓхе : contemporary genre-painter 
of the French school; b. at Gournay-sur-Marne (Seine-et- 
Oise); pupil of Cabanel; second-class medal, Paris Expo- 
sition, 1889; Legion of Honor 1889. The Sick Child (1885), 
museum of Montargis, and Ле First Veil (1886) are two of 
his most important works. He paints in a general gray tone 
almost devoid of color. апа envelops his figures in a misty 
sort of atmospheric effect. He has a considerable following 
among the younger French artists, but his methods have a 
pernicious influence, as they tend to eliminate both color 
and exactness of form. Studio in Paris. 

WILLIAM A. COFFIN. 

Carrière, Moritz: German author; b. at Griedel,in Hesse, 
Mar. 5, 1817; studied philosophy at Giessen, Göttingen, Ber- 
lin, and in Italy. In 1849 he became Professor of Philosoph 
at Giessen, and after 1853 held that position at Munich. He 
published Der Kölner Dom ala freie deutsche Kirche (Stutt- 
gart, 1843); Abälard und Heloise (Giessen, 1844); Die Re- 
ligion in ihrem Begriff, ete. (1841): Die philosophische Welt- 
anachauung der Reformationszeit (1847); Die letzte Nacht 
ает Girondisten (a poem, 1849); Religiöse Reden und Be- 
trachtungen fiir das deutsche Volk (1850); Das Charakter- 
bild Cromwells (1851); Das Wesen und die Formen der Poesie 
(1884) ; Deutsche Geisteshelden im Elsass (1871); Die Kunst 
im Zusammenhang der Kullurentwickelung und die Ideale 
der Menschheit (1563-71): Geschmack und Gewissen (1882) ; 
and other works. Пе defended Christianity, opposed Ultra- 
montanism, and was of the liberal school. As an art critic 
he took a high rank. Ш. at Munich, Jan. 19, 1895. 

Carrier Indians: See ATHAPASCAN INDIANS. 

Carrier-pigeon: See PIGEON. 

Carrières, kiürri-àr, Lovis, de: a Roman Catholic theo- 
logian; b. in 1662 in Cluvilé, near Angers, France. He be- 
came a soldier, anin 1689 joined the Congregation of the 
Oratory. He became distinguished as a theologian, and 
published, at the request of Bossuet, a Commentaire Littéral 
(24 vols. 12mo, 1701-16). This work is very popularin France 
even at the present day, Most of the comments are made in 
the translated words of the Bible itself, апа are interwoven 
with the text. It has been often reprinted, e. g. Paris, 1872, 
seg. D. in Paris, June 11, 1717. 

Carriers; Common: those who undertake for hire to 
transport. from one place to another the goods or persons of 
such as choose to employ them, They are distinguished from 
private carriers by this readiness to afford accommodation 
to the publie generally, and are subjected in law to a differ- 
ent responsibility. ‘They may be either carriers by land or 
carriers by water. Familiar examples of the former kind 
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are stage-coach proprietors, railway companies, express сот- 
panies, Wazoners, and teamsters, ete. ; of the latter, the own- 
ers and masters of steamships, ferry-boats, and vessels of all 
kinds engaged in а her transportation business, The 
principles of law exhibiting the rights and duties of common 
carriers form a subordinate department under the general 
subject of BAILMENT (q. 0), and, as in other varieties of the 
same legal relation, the degree of care necessary in the cus- 
tedy and treatment of whatever is received. by the bailee is 
not dependent in all respects for its determination upon the 
contract of the parties, but arises by force of established legal 
rules. The ditference in these requirements, depending upon 
the cireumstance whether there be a carriage of goods or a 
carriage of passengers, demands that these two branches of 
the subject be examined separately. 

Common carriers of goods are placed under a responsi- 
bility of excessive stringency. They are held. liable for all 
less or damage which occurs during transportation except 
that occasioned by “the act of God or the publie enemy.” 
They are made virtually insurers of the goods against all 
perils except those arising from these two sources, and the 
infrequeney of exemption must be хо great as to afford re- 
uef but very rarely. The reasons for imposing a duty 30 
-vere grow out of considerations of publie policy. "he 
facilitv with which the carrier or those who may collude 

with him can purloin or injure goods intrusted to his over- 
sight and disposal, and the difficulty of ascertaining the true 
cause of the loss, are thought to place the members of the 
“папу so entirely at his mere y that their interests de- 
nand the most ample protection. ^ Moreover, the fact that 
the application of this rule has not proved detrimental to 
the growth and prosperity of transportation companies in- 
dicates that its apparent undue severity, while conducing 
greatly to the advantage of the public, has worked no prac- 
Ural injustice even to the earriers themselves, The phrase 
"act of God" is held to extend only to such inevitable acei- 
dents as oceur without the intervention of human ageney. 
Thus losses directly occasioned by winds, floods, lightning 
and earthquakes properly would be included under this des- 
imation, and the carrier would be relieved from hability. 
mt robbery, even if committed unexpectedly and by an 
Irresistible force, or fire occasioned by some incendiary, 
wholly without the carrier’s negligence or connivance, would 
be causes Of loss containing that clement of human agency 
which makes the exemption inapplicable. Damage result- 
ing from natural causes, such as frost, fermentation, evapo- 
ration, the natural decay of perishable articles, or the in- 
herent viciousness of animals, is placed upon the same 
farting as losses caused by the “act of God.” By the phrase 
" publie enemies” is meant those with whom the nation is 
at war or pirates on the high seas. Thieves, robbers, and 
mobs would not be included under this term. 

It is a carrier's duty to receive for transportation all goods 
offered of the kind which it is his cial custom to carry. 
He шау. however, demand the payment of freight in ad- 
vance, and may refuse all articles of a dangerous quality. 
Ai persons who engage his services must be charged for 
the same service equably, Suitable vehicles for transport- 
ation must be provided, in charge of competent servants; 
The goods must be carried safely to the proper place of des- 
tination by the usual route and with all reasonable dispatch, 
and there delivered. or held ready for delivery, to the owner 
өт consignee, Reasonable instructions given by the owner 
or his agent relative to the mode of carriage of the goods 
must be followed, unless compliance is impracticable, The 
carrier is also held accountable for all acts of his employees 
within the scope of their employment, even though thev vio- 
iate his instructions as to the mode of performane e. lle 
can not escape from his obligations as to the carriage of the 
coeds by attributing default to his own agents. 

The responsibility of common carriers begins upon the 
delivery of the goods for transportation. A delivery at the 
ual place of receiving freight or to the employees in the 
usual course of business is sufficient. But where goods are 
transferred to carriers with instructions not to transport 
them until further notice, the extraordinary liability already 
considered does not attach in the meantime, and İt is only 
necessary that the ordinary care which is obligatory upon 
warehousemen be exercised until carriage really commences. 
The responsibility terminates when the goods have reached 
their destination and been actually delivered. But if; upon 
the lapse of a reasonable time after arrival, they are not 
eiaimed and removed, the carrier's liability is not entirely 
ended, but only modified in degree. It is then his duty to 
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store the property in a safe and secure warehouse to await 
the owner's demand, and he 15 only accountable thereafter 
for ordinary care, Important. distinctions are drawn be- 
tween various classes of carriers in. reference to the proper 
mode of delivery. These are rendered necessary by the dif- 
ferent kinds of transportation adopted in the several cases 
Thus express companies employ conveyances which ean be 
readily sent from dwelling to dwelling, and. they are conse- 
quently held bound to make actual personal delivery at the 
owner's place of business or residence, Carriers by water, 
on the other hand, can proceed no farther than the wharf. 
Hence, according to a well-settled usage clearly applicable 
to sea-going ships, no other delivery is demanded. than ean 
be made there: but the convenience of the consignee is still 
regarded, as far as practicable, by imposing upon the car- 
rier the obligation, rendered necessary by the uncertain 
time of arrival, that notice be given when the vessel has 
reached her place of discharge of the cargo. In railway 
transportation, again, the circumstances are still different. 
The cars are confined to а given line, have a regular ter- 
minus, and trains are run uniformly in. accordance with 
published time-tables. Hence, according to some author- 
ities, personal delivery is so completely excused that not 
even notice of arrival is necessary. The better opinion 
seems to be that notice is required, and that. the consignee 
has a reasonable time within which to take the goods before 
the strict liability of the carrier is modified into that of the 
wareliouseiman. 

The purpose of these various regulations manifestly is 
that the interests of both carrier and owner be promoted. 
The * reasonable time" after arrival during which the car- 
rier's heavy responsibility ах insurer is to "continue will be 
most speedily terminated when the owner has immediate 
knowledge that the goods Пе at his disposal. 

There are instances, however, in which delivery is suffi- 


.eient to discharge the carrier, though not made to the owner 


himself. This occurs when several parties are engaged suc- 
cessively in the transportation of the same articles. The 
liability of each, in the absence of special circumstances, 
terminates when the next undertakes the dutv of carriage. 
At least such is the doctrine upheld. generally by the de- 
cisions of the American courts. In. England, on the con- 
trary, the rule is maintained that the first carrier who re- 
ceives the goods, if he accepts them for a destination be- 
yond his own route, continues liable until the entire journey 
Is completed, and the subsequent parties, though the injury 
or loss may oecur on their own lines of travel, are exempted 
from liability on the contract. This proceeds upon the no- 
tion that the contract for transportation is tacitly made with 
the first. carrier, According to the prevailing opinion in 
the U. S., the cases in which these views should be followed 
are those in which the first carrier engages by special con- 
traet for the. entire route, It should be added that there 
may be such a business connection between various parties 
concerned in continuous transportation as to make them all 
liable as partners for theentire transportation, 

Questions of much importance arise as to how far a car- 
rier's duty and responsibility may be modified by usage or 
custom, or by specific contract entered into with the owner, 
or by notice given him. It is well established that common 
usage. if uniform and reasonable, may be pleaded in justifi- 
cation of peculiar regulations adopted. hus the nature of 
the goods which will be received or the route which will be 
generally pursued may be determined in this manner. 

But these common modes of reducing responsibility are 
comparatively insignificant. in view of those qualifications 
established by contract or notice. The policy of allowing 
the carrier. to so limit his liability has been much ques- 
tioned, but. the validity of such agreements is now gener- 
ally recognized, Bills of lading and instruments of an 
analogous character, given by the carrier on accepting 
goods for transportation, contain. almost invariably stipula- 
lions in. regard to exemptions from loss by fire and other 
enumerated perils, and. are regarded ах constituting a con- 
tract between the carrier and shipper. In like manner, 
notice brought. home to the knowledge of the owner of the 
goods and assented to by him will have in general the same 
effect. At this point there is a great practical difficulty. 
The question is: What will be sufficient evidence of assent 
on the owner's part toa notice? It is plain, at least. that 
the notice must be so given by the carrier as naturally to 
attract the attention of the shipper, and must. be so precise 
and clear that he ean readily acquaint himself with its con- 
tents, Assuming this to be so, can fhe carrier shake off his 
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ertraordinary responsibility by notice? It is now quite 
clear that he can not. He may make in this manner reason- 
able regulations in the nature of by-laws, pointing out the 
articles that he will carry, or requiring a statement of their 
value, so as to know what care will be properly demanded 
of him, and what reasonable charge he should make. But 
when all this is done he can not shake off his character of 
insurer by notice. To do this there must be a contract— 
some evidence of assent; and notice by the carrier is no 
evidence of assent by the shipper. Не, by his silence, should 
fairly be assumed to insist. on the carrier's common-law re- 
sponsibility. The English courts held otherwise at one 
time, but the salutary doctrine here maintained is now sub- 
stantially established in England by statute. Under its 
legislation the carrier may relieve himself to a considerable 
extent by notice, but can not escape entirely the conse- 
quences of his own neglect or misconduct. The notice 
must not only be really or presumptively known to the 
owner of the goods, but must also be reasonable in its char- 
acter. 

Common Carriers of Passengers.—These are not held to 
as stringent a liability as carriers of goods. They are not 
made insurers of the passenger's safety, but аге neverthe- 
less required to use the utmost care, and are responsible for 
even the slightest negligence. The reason for this differ- 
ence is that they can have no such complete control over 
дн as over goods, Passengers must largely retain free- 
dom of movement and self-direction. It is no more than 
just, therefore, that the carrier’s duty should be correspond- 
ingly modified. Extreme vigilance may be demanded, but 
not the duty of preventing injuries to which the passen- 
ger' own heedlessness may expose him. In accordance 
with this principle, injuries occurring from any defect in 
the construction of machinery or vehicles which proper care 
should have guarded against, or from their unskillful man- 
agement, subject the carrier to responsibility. Пе is an- 
swerable for the acts of his agents, whether negligent or 
willful, done within the scope of their employment. It is 
his duty to exclude lawless and. disorderly persons. from his 
conveyances, or, failing to do so, he may, according to some 
authorities, be held responsible for any violence they may 
perpetrate on the passengers, 

hen, however, the passenger’s own negligence is the 
roximate cause of the injury the carrier is not liable. 
‘hus if an attempt should be made to get upon a train 
while the cars were in motion, or a passengers hea or arm 
should be thrust from a window, and accidents occur in 
consequence, his own imprudence would be fatal to any 
claim for damages, This proposition leads to an important 
branch of the law termed “contributory negligence," which 
may be defined to be that negligence without which the in- 
jury would not have happened, while at the same time, on 
the part of the carrier, on being made aware of the passen- 
gers negligence, there must be reasonable care used to avert 
its effects. 

The common duties of passenger carriers nre to receive 
all who offer to take passage as long as their vehicles suffice, 
to earry them the entire route, to treat all with civility and 
proprietv, and bring them to their destination within the 
stipulated time, They are not, however, compelled to re- 
ceive persons of offensive or disorderly conduct, or any who 
by reason of disease or disgusting habits are unfit associates 
for the other passengers, Reasonable regulations may Бе 
adopted concerning the control of passengers, such as that 
fares must be paid in advance, tickets must be exhibited 
when called for, and the like. Expulsion of persons in а 
suitable manner and without necessary force from their 
vehicles for refusing to comply with such rules are consid- 
ered justifiable. 

The liability of passenger carriers for baggage committed 
to their charge is in general the same as that of common 
carriers of goods, In other words, they are held bound as 
insurers, If, however, the passenger prefers to retain ex- 
clusive control of his own property, as а coat, an. umbrella, 
or a satchel, the carrier's responsibility is modified. The 
liability continues until delivery is made, either to the 
owner at the final destination or to another carrier in a con- 
tinuous line of transit, and the duty of storing and preserv- 
ing goods is the same that has been already Шш in the 
ordinary ense of carriage of goods, The effect. of contract 
or notice is also similar, The obligation to convey baggage 
arises independently of any special agreement in relation 
thereto, being considered as incidentally connected with the 
undertaking to carry the passenger himself, and по addi- 
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tional payment is necessary. But some measure of relief is 
granted to the carrier on account of this lack of remunera- 
tion by defining his accountability more narrowly, He is 
only liable for articles properly denominated baggage, and 
not for everything whic ilie passenger may choose to con- 
sider such. Articles of necessity or personal convenience 
are reasonably included within the meaning of the term, 
but not merchandise or large sums of money or silver plate, 
and the like. For instance, jewelry used for personal orna- 
ment, a reasonable amount of money for traveling ex- 
penses, the instruments of a surgeon required in practice in 
the course of his journev, have all been considered * bag- 
gage,” and the carrier made accountable for the loss. But. 
the samples of a traveler acting for a commercial house 
would not be baggage, but. merchandise, unless the carrier 


‘Was made aware of their nature, and then without objection 


received them as baggage. The principle governing this 


matter is that concealment of the true nature of the pack- 
age presented as baggage is a fraud on the carrier. All in- 


ference of fraud is dispelled if the contents be disclosed, 
and there is no objection to the carrier accepting merchan- 
dise in trunks if he sce fit. 

Appropriate remedies exist in favor of carriers, They 
may detain goods for the freight. They have an action 
against strangers who interfere with their possession, and 
may even recover the full value of the goods, holding the 
surplus above their charges in trust for the owner. 

In this brief summary of the rights and duties of com- 
mon carriers attempt has only been made to exhibit com- 
mon-law provisions and principles. Statutory enactments 
exist in the United Kingdom, and in various States, relating 
to the subject. The subject is treated in much detail in 
such works as Redfield On Railways and Angell On Com- 
mon Carriers, The rules of damages will be found in Sedg- 
wick or Mayne On Damages. T. W. DWIGHT. 


Carrillo, kaar-reel' yo. BRAULIO : а statesman of Costa Rica; 
b. at Cartago, 1800. He was a member of the Federal Con- 
gress of Central America 1834, and twice president of Costa 
Rica (Мау, 1835. to Mar., 1827, and May, 1838, to Apr., 1842), 
his administration being marked by wisdom and prosperit v. 
In 1836 he suppressed a rebellion. Carrillo’s government 
WAS ыт by Morazan in 1842, and he was driven into 
exile. He was murdered at San Miguel, Salvador, in 1845. 
HERBERT H. SMITH. 
Car'rington. Epwarp: b. in Virginia, Feb. 11, 1749; 
commissioned lieutenant-colonel of Harrison's artillery regi- 
ment in the Revolutionary army Nov. 30, 1776; served 
under Gens. Gates and Greene, and became the quarter- 
master-general of the latter ; commanded the artillery with 
success at the battle of Hobkirk's Hill, Apr. 24, 1781, and at 
Yorktown. He was a delegate to the Continental Congress 
from Virginia in 1785-86, and was foreman of the jury in 
Aaron Burr’s trial for treason. D. Oct. 28, 1810. 


Carrington, Henry B., LL.D.: b. at Wallingford, Conn.. 
Mar. 2, 1824; graduated at Yale 1845; studied lawat Yale 
Law School; professor in New Haven Collegiate Institute ; 
in 1848 commenced practice of law in Columbus, О. ; in 
1857, being on the stam of Gov. Chase, aided in theorganiza- 
tion of the State militia; at the opening of the civil war was 
made colonel of the Eighteenth U.S. Infantry, and soon 
after brigadicr-general of volunteers. After the close of the 
war he joined his regiment, and served on the plains in the 
West until 1868: in 1869 was Professor of Military Science 
in Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. Wrote Adsarake, 
the Home of the Crows; History of the Battles of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, ete. 


Carrington, Paci: brother'of Edward Carrington, no- 
ticed above; b. in Virginia, Feb. 24, 1733; graduated at 
William and Mary College, Virginia; was engaged in 1736 
in the expedition under Col. Byrd to establish the boundary 
line between Virginia and North Carolina; practiced law ; 
was а member of the house of burgesses 1765-75, and voted 
against the Stamp-Act resolutions of Patrick Henry ; was a 
member of the house of delegates, from which he passed to 
the bench of the general court in May, 1779; he became a 
member of the court of appeals, and held that office until 
IN11 : was a member of the committee of safety throughout 
its existence, and in the Virginia convention voted for tlie 
adoption of the Constitution. D. June 22, 1818. 


Fes 


Carrington, PauL: son of the above; b. in 1764. He 
was distinguished as a Revolutionary soldier in the battles of 
Guilford Court-house and Green Spring; was a graduate of 
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William and Mary College. Virginia: member of the house 
of delegates and of the Virginia Senate; was judge of the 
superior court. D. Jan. 8, 1816. 

Carrion Flowers: the flowers of several species of Sta- 
plia, which smell like carrion. They are natives of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Carroll: town (founded in 1867); capital of Carroll co., 
la. (for location of county, see map of lowa, ref. 5- E); on 
CU and N. W. К. R. (main line and 3 branch lines); 93 miles 
E. of Council Bluffs; has 9 churches, 4 schools, fine county 
buildings, and hotels. The town has manufacturing and 
wholesaling industries, but derives its support chiefly from 
agriculture. Pop. (1880) 1,385 ; (1890) 2,448 ; (1895) 2,839. 

EDITOR or “ SENTINEL.” 

Carroll, Bexasan Harvey, A. M, D. D.: Baptist min- 
iter; b. in Carroll co., Miss., Dee. 27, 1843, and educated at 
Bavlor University, Independence, Tex. He has been pastor 
of the Baptist church in Waco, Tex., since 1870, and is a 
noted orator of his denomination. Among his addresses may 
iw mentioned: Zhen—Now—Hereafler; The Good and True 
Плов Philosophy of Composition; Discourses on Pro- 
hibition; Spurgeon Memorial ; Personal Liberty; Missions 
af the Southern Baptist Convention; Canon of the Bible; 
The Manuscripts; Creeds. The following are some of his 
published sermons: Watching Christ on (he Cross; Com- 
uuntonz The Dance: Repentance; Love; Two Plans of 
Salvation; God's Control of the Gospel; God's Order in 
the (Gospel of his Son; The Agnostic; The Treasury; 
How I Escaped from Infidelity. 


Carroll. CiragLES, of Carrollton: ап American patriot ; 
bat Annapolis, Md., Sept. 20, 1737. He inherited a large 
etate in land. and was regarded asthe richest man in Mary- 
land. He was chosen as delegate to the Continental Con- 
gress in 1776. and signed the Declaration of Independence. 
To distinguish himself from another man of the same name, 
he signed himself Charles Carroll of Carrollton.” He was 
кз to the Senate of the U.S. in 1788: He was of the 
Roman Catholic faith, and was a man of great dignity and 
werth. He was a lawyer by profession, educated in France 
anl England, and was especially honored as the last sur- 
vivor of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. D. 
in Baltimore, Nov. 14, 1832. 


Carroll, Henry Kine, LL. D.: journalist; b. at Dennis- 
vile, N. J., Nov. 15, 1848; became assistant editor of the 
Methodist. Episcopal Hearth and Home, religious and po- 
litical editor of the Zudependent (New York, 1876); special 
azent of the eleventh census in charge of the division of 
churches; chief editor of Papers and Proceedings of the 
Centennial Methodist Conference (New York, 1885); The 
R-ligious Forces of the United States (New York, 1893), ete. 


Carroll, Joux, D. D.. LL. D.: first Roman Catholic bisho 
of the U. S.. and cousin of Charles; b. at Upper Marl- 
Lorouih, Md., Jan. 8, 1735; educated by the Jesuits in Bel- 
gium: ordained priest in 1759 ; from 1759 till 1771 Professor 
ef Moral Philosophy in St.-Omer and Liège; became а Jesuit 
1711: in 1773 prefect to the Jesuit college at Bruges, in 
Belzium, and кїп the pope suppressed the society that year 
"ent to England, and to America in 1774. In 1784 he was, 
at the instance of Franklin, appointed superior of the clergy 
of the U.S. and in 1790 he was consecrated as Bishop of Bal- 
timore. In 1791 he founded Georgetown College. In 1808 
his we was made an archiepiscopal one, and he became Areh- 
tishop of Baltimore. D. in Georgetown, D. C., Dec. 3, 1815. 


Carroll, Lewis: See Donoso, CHARLES LUTWIDGE. 


Carroll. WirLtaM : b. in Pittsburg, Pa.. in 1788; emi- 
grated to Nashville, Tenn., in 1810; captain and brigade in- 
spector under Сеп. Andrew Jackson Feb. 20, 1813; colonel 
and inspector-general Sept., 1813, to May, 1814; fought a 
duel in 1%13 with Jesse, a brother of Col. Thomas H. Ben- 
"ni major-general Tennessee militia Nov. 13, 1814, to May 
13, 1812 : famous for his services in defense of New Orleans, 
epeciallvy in the battle of Jan. 8, 1815; Governor of Tennes- 
ew 1821-37 and 1829-35. D. Mar. 22, 1844. 


Carrollton: town; capital of Carroll co., Ga. (for location 
ef county. see map of Georgia, ref. 3-Е). It is on the Little 
Tallapoosa river, and that branch of the Central Са. R. К. 
жей runs from Savannah, Ga., to Chattanooga, Tenn.; has 
Sx churehes, and public schools for all classes. Its principal 
interests are mercantile, and it has a large trade with the sur- 
reunding eountry, Pop. (1880) 926 ; (1890) 1,451 ; (1893) esti- 
tated, including suburbs, 3,000. EDITOR or ** FREE PRESS." 
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Carrollton : citv (founded in 1821): capital of Greene co., 
П. (for location of county, see map of Illinois, ref. 7-С); on 
Ch. and Alt. and Litch., Carr. and West. К. Rs.; 34 miles 
Х.Х. W. of Alton. It has a fine public school, handsome 
court-house, various manufactures, and an excellent system 
of water-works. Pop. (1830) 1,934 ; (1890) 2,258 ; (1803) esti- 
mated, 2,600. EDITOR or “ Patriot.” 

Carrollton: city; capital of Carroll co., Ky. (for location 
of county, see map of Kentucky, ref. 2-H); on Cleve., Cant. 
and South. К. R., and on Ohio river at the mouth of Ken- 
tucky river; 80 miles from Cincinnati, O., and 62 miles 
from Louisville. Here are churches of five denominations, 
excellent graded school, court-house, large furniture-factory, 
woolen-mill, sawmills, grist-mill, pantaloon-faetory,. The 
city is situated in a rich agricultural region, and has а very 
large trade in leaf-tobaeco. Pop. (1880) 1,332 ; (1890) 1,720. 

Китов or * DEMOCRAT.” 

Carrollton: village (incorporated in 1869): Saginaw co., 
Mich. (for location of county, see map of Michigan, ref. 6—J) ; 
on three railroads, ard on Saginaw river; 3 miles from Sag- 
inaw; has 2 churches, publie school, and 8 lumber-mills. 
Pop. (1880) 825; (1890) 1,074; (1894) 892. 

ROBERT J. ABBS, TOWNSHIP CLERK. 

Carrollton: city; on railroad; capital of Carroll co., 
Mo. (for location of county, see map of Missouri, ref. 8-Е) ; 
66 miles E. N. E. of Kansas City; has 2 schools, mower and 
hay-stacker factory, furniture-factory, tile-factorv, 8 cigar- 
factories, 2 flour-mills, a woolen-factory, ete. Pop. (1880) 
2,313 ; (1890) 3,878. EDITOR OF “ DEMOCRAT.” 

Carrollton: on railroad; capital of Carroll co., O. (for 
location of county, see map of Ohio, ref. 4-1); is about 90 
miles S. E. of Cleveland. Carrollton has five churches and 
а good school, Its principal industry is agriculture. There 
are large deposits of iron ore in the vicinity. Pop. (1880) 
1,136 ; (1890) 1,228. EDITOR oF * CARROLL CHRONICLE.” 

Carronade: ashort iron cannon for naval service, invent- 
ed by Mr. Gascoigne, and named after the Carron ironworks 
in Scotland, where it was first made in 1779. It was lighter 
than the ordinary guns, and had a chamber for powder like 
a mortar. Carronades are now obsolete. 


Carrot: a plant of the genus Daucus and order Um- 
belliferw, The common carrot (Daucus caro ta) is a bien- 
nial plant, a native of the East, but naturalized both in Eu- 
rope and America. In many parts of the Eastern U. S. 
it has become a pernicious weed. Its leaves are pinnately 
compound ; the flowers creamy white. The root of the eul- 
tivated plant is much thicker and more agreeable to the taste 
than the wild. It is largelv given to cattle, for which, as 
well as for men, it isa wholesome and moderately nutritious 
article of food. The plant has some beauty, its leaves hav- 
ing been worn in England by ladies instead of feathers dur- 
ing the reign of Charles I. The root is also used for poul- 
tices. The cultivation of carrots is similar to that of 
beets. 

Carruth'ers, RoBERT: b. at Dumfries, Scotland, Nov. 
5, 1799 ; was apprenticed to a bookseller; became in 1828 
editor, and in 1831 proprietor, of the Inverness Courier; 
published with Robert Chambers the Cyclopedia of English 
Literature, and alone an annotated edition of Boswell's Jour- 
nal of a Tour to the Hebrides, etc. D. May 26, 1878. 


Car’son, ALEXANDER, LL. D.: minister and author; b. 
in County Tyrone, Ireland, 1776 ; educated at the University 
of Glasgow ; settled as pastor of the Presbyterian church 
at Tubbermore, Carson was so much affected by the notions 
of Haldane and Ewing that on Jan. 1, 1805, it was necessary 
for him to quit his place in the Presbyterian church and 
ministry. A large portion of the society to which he min- 
istered followed him. In 1814 Dr. Carson was induced to 
examine the question and decided to quit the party of Ewing 
and Wardlaw, and to submit to Immersion. After going 
over to the side of the Haldanes, he received pecuniary as- 
sistance from Robert Haldane. Throughout the remainder 
of his life he adopted the type of Sandemanian church order. 
The kiss of charity was Шеше! every Sunday ; there was 
weekly communion, and weekly exhortation by the brethren, 
in case any of them should desire it. At the time of his death 
he was claimed as an adherent by William Jones, the leader 
of the so-called Scotch Baptists in England. He was never 
in ecclesiastical fellowship with the regular Baptists of Eng- 
land. D.at Belfast, Ireland, Aug. 24, 1844. Of his books 
the best known is Baptism, its Mode and Subjects (Vlin- 
burgh, 1831; reprinted by the American Baptist Publication 
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Society, Philadelphia). See Life of Alexander Carson, 
LL. D., by George €. Moore (New York, 1853). 
WiLLiAM Н. WHITSITT. 

Carson, CHRISTOPHER: trapper: commonly called Krr 
Carson; b. in Kentucky, Dec. 24, 1809. He served asa guide 
to Fremont in his Rocky Mountain explorations, Не was 
an officer in the U.S. service in both the Mexican war and 
the great civil war. In the latter he received a brevet of 
brigadier-general. D. at Fort Lynn, Colorado, May 23, 19868. 

Carson City: capital of Nevada, and of Ormsby co., Nev. 
(for location of county, see map of Nevada, ref. 5-E); on 
Va, and Truckee К. R.; 15 miles S. W. of Virginia City, 3 
miles W. of Carson river, and. 12 miles N. E. of the pictu- 
resque Lake Tahoe. The city is situated in а plain sur- 
rounded by rugged mountains, some of them snow-capped 
during the entire year. There are here hot springs, which 
are resorted to by many invalids. In the quarries of the 
State prison fossil footprints of gigantic animals have been 
discovered, and are of great scientific interest, Carson was 
founded in 1898, and derives its support from mining. lum- 
bering, and farming industries. [t has State and U, 5. 
public buildings. Pop. (1880) 4.229 ; (1890) 3,950. 

EDITOR or * MORNING APPEAL,” 


Carson River, Nevada: rises in the Sierra Nevada; 
flows nearly northeastward; passes through Ormsby and 
Lyon Counties, and enters Carson Lake in Churchill County. 
Length, estimated at 150 miles. Carson Lake has no outlet, 
and is about 15 miles long. 


Car’stairs, or Carstares, WILLIAM: b. near Glasgow, 
Scotland, Feb. 11, 1649. He became chaplain to William, 
Prince of Orange, who trusted him as a confidential adviser 
in affairs relating to Great Britain. Having been sent to 
England in 1682 as the secret agent of William of Orange, 
he was arrested as an accomplice in the Rye House plot, 
and was put to the torture, which could not extort Livin 
him any confession, although he was the depositary of im- 
portant secrets. After the accession of William to the 
throne Carstairs had great. influence in Scottish affairs, and 
was five times chosen moderator of the General Assembly. 
He became minister of Gray Friars church, Edinburgh, in 
1704. D. Dec. 28, 1715. His virtues and abilities are highly 
extolled by Macaulay. See McCormick, Life of W. Carstairs 
(1774). 

Cart: See CARRIAGES, etc. 


Cartage’na: a city and fortified seaport of Spain; prov- 
ince of Murcia; on a bay of the Mediterranean ; 27 miles 
У. 5. E. of Murcia; lat. 37° 36' N., lon. 1° 1' W. (see map of 
Spain, ref. 19-IH). It occupies the declivity of a hill and a 
small plain which is between the hill and the sea. The har- 
bor, which is one of the best in the Mediterranean, is capa- 
cious enough to hold the largest fleets, and is protected 
from winds by highlands which inelose it on several sides. 
The entrance to the harbor is defended by a fortified island. 
Cartagena. was formerly the chief naval arsenal of Spain. 
It has a Moorish cathedral, numerous churches and convents, 
a theater, and an observatory; also manufactures of sail- 
cloth and glass. Red marble is abundant here, and is used 
for building, Mines of silver and lead have been opened. in 
the vicinity. Pop. (1887) 84,171. The ancient Carthago 
Мота was ыш by Hasdrubal in 242 в.с, See CARTHAGO 
Nova. 


Cartagena: a seaport-city of Colombia: capital of the 
department of Bolivar; on a low island of the Caribbean 
coast at the entrance of Cartagena Bay (see map of South 
Ameriea, ref. 1-13). Tt was founded by Pedro de Heredia 
in 1533, and during the colonial period was one of the most 
important ports aud strongholds of Spanish America, having 
the monopoly of a vast commerce, [t was several times 
sacked by buccaneers and English corsairs, and in the effort 
to make it impregnable the Spanish Government spent nearly 
660,000,000 on its defenses. During the war of independence 
it was taken by the Spaniards, after sustaining an heroic siege 
of four months (1815). Cartagena is an episcopal city. It 
has a fine cathedral and several other churches, a hospital, 
theater, and many convents and other old. buildings of his- 
torical interest, The city is surrounded by thick walls, The 
bay isa large and deep landlocked harbor, with two main 
entrances; of these the larger was artificially obstructed in 
the eighteenth century, and ships use the smaller өле, which 
is very narrow and 8 miles distant from the city. There are 
two old Spanish castles at this entrance, and another within 
the harbor, Owing to its hot and often unhealthy situation, 
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and the lack of good water, the prosperity of Cartagena has 
declined. A railroad to Calamar on the Magdalena river is 
in course of construction (1593). The principal exports are 
hides and tobacco. Pop. (1892) about 12,000. 

HERBERT H. Ѕмітн. 

Cartago: а city of Costa Rica; near the center of the 
republic, in a valley at the foot of the Irazá volcano; 4,900 
feet above the sea (see map of Central America, ref. 8J). It 
was founded by Coronado in 1565, on the site of an Indian 
town, and was the capital of Costa Rica until 1823, It was 
nearly destroyed by an eruption of the volcano in 1723, and 
was ruined by an earthquake Sept. 2, 1841, but soon rebuilt. 
The streets are wide and well paved, and the houses substan- 
tial; the water-supply is excellent, with several fountains 
and separate pipes to dwellings. There are several churches, 
a college, large barracks, and a hospital. The railroad from 
Limon to Alajuela passes through Cartago. The hot min- 
eral springs of Bella Vista. 3 miles distant, are much fre- 
quented by invalids. Pop. (1892) about 12,000. Cartago is 
the capital of a province of the same name, containing about 
200 sq. miles; pop. (1888) 33,887. HERBERT Н. SMITH. 

Cartago: a town of the republic of Colombia; in the 
state of Cauca, and on the river Cauca, about 135 miles W. 
of Bogotá (see map of South America, ref. 2-B). It has a 
cathedral, and a trade in coffee, cocoa, dried beef, tobacco, 
ete. Pop. 7,696. 

Carte, Tuomas: historian; b. at Clifton, near Rugby, 
England, in Apr, 1686; educated. at University College, 
Oxford. He became a priest and Jacobite. During the re- 
bellion of 1715 à large reward was offered for his arrest, 
but he escaped to France, His chief work is a History of 
England (4 vols. 1747-55), which is prized for its facts, but 
is not well written. Many volumes of his manuscripts are 
preserved in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. D. Apr. 7, 
1754. 

Car'tel [Fr., from Ital. cartello or Span. cartel, dimin. of 
carta, letter, curd]: an Anglicized French word which in 
France signifies a “challenge.” As a military term it is 
used to denote an agreement between two belligerents for 
the exchange of prisoners. A vessel used in exchanging 
prisoners or carrying proposals to an enemy is called a 
cartel-ship. 

Car’ter, FRANKLIN, Ph. D., LL. D.: president of Williams 
College; b. in Waterbury, Conn., Sept. 30, 1837; educated at 
Yale College and Williams College. and in University of Ber- 
lin; Professor of Latin, Williams College, 1865-72 ; Professor 
of German in Yale College in 1872-81; president of Williams 
College 1881; has published an edition of Goethes Zph?ge- 
nia, Study of Mark Hopkins (1892), and articles and essays 
in The New Englander, Transactions of the American 
Philological Society, ete. 

Carter, SAMUEL PowHaTAN: rear-admiral U. S. паху: b. 
in Elizabethtown, Carter co., Tenn., Aug. 6, 1819; entered the 
navy as a midshipman Feb. 14, 1840, He served on the east 
coast of Mexico das the Mexican war. While attached 
to the steamer San Jacinto in 1856 he participated in the 
attack on the Barrier Forts at the mouth of the Canton 
river, China, which resulted in their capture. In July, 1861, 
Carter was ordered to report to the Secretary of War for 
duty, and proceeded at once to East Tennessee, where he 
organized the Tennessee brigade, He was appointed a 
brigadier-general of volunteers, and continued on active 
duty with the army during the entire war, doing most imu- 
portant and gallant service in Tennessee, Kentucky, Vir- 
rinin, and North Carolina, and receiving the brevet of 
major-general for gallant and distinguished services. Ile 
was appointed a rear-adiniral on the retired list Мау 16, 
1892, D, May 26, 1891. 

Carteret, JOHN: See GRANVILLE, EARL. 


Carteret, Poinuip: navigator. Immediately after the re- 
turn of Commodore Byron, George ILL ordered а new ex- 
pedition for the exploration of the southern. hemisphere, 
and Aug. 99, 1766. the Dolphin, the Swallow, and the 
Prince Frédérie left Plymouth under the command of Capt. 
Samuel Wallis: Carteret commanded the Swallow. On Dee, 
17 the fleet entered the Strait of Magellan: when it. again 
sallied forth, Apr. 11, 1767, it was overtaken by a hurricane, 
and the Swallow was separated from the two other vessels. 
Carteret continued the vovage, discovered Pitcairn island, 
the island of Gloucester, the island of Queen Charlotte. and 
Solomon's islands, explored the strait between New Britain 
and New Zealand, drew a map of the western coast of the 
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Celebes, and reached Batavia June 3, 1768, On Jan. 6. 
1769, he doubled the Cape of Good Hope, апа on Sept. 20 
he reached Spithead, having accomplished almost marvelous 
results in view of the small means at his disposal, Nee 
Hawkesworth, An Account of the Voyages Undertaken by 
the Orders of His Present Majesty (London, 1773). 


Cartersville: city; capital of по eo. Ga. (for loca- 
non of county, see map of Georgia, ref. 2-6): on Wilm., 
ium, and Aug. R. R.: 48 miles N. N. W.of Atlanta ; has 
six churches, schools for white and colored children, ocher 
and brick works and iron mines. Gold, copper, ete. are 
found in this vicinity. Among its industries are also the 
raising of cotton, corn, wheat, clover, and stock, Pop. (1880) 
2037; (1890) 3,171. 

PUBLISHERS OF “ COURANT 

Carterville: city; pr со., Mo. (for location of county, 
ме шар of Missouri, ref. 7-D); on Mo. Pac. К. R.; 10 miles 
х. W. of Carthage; has 4 churches and 4 schools. Их chief 
industry is mining, and in the vear 1892 there were produced 
W2.469,140 Ib. of zine ore and 6,217,380 Ib. of lead ore, of a 
total value of $1,290,568. Pop. (1880) 483; (1890) 2.884; 
(1803) estimated, 5,000. Tono ОЕ “ REPUBLICAN.” 


Carte’sian Philos’ophy: the system of philosophy 
brought forward by Réné Descartes (1596-1650), one of the 
met original thinkers of France or of any country. (See 
Descartes.) The scholastic philosophy which had pre- 
vated in the Middle Ages, though based upon the teach- 
inus of Aristotle, had so far departed from the spirit of its 
vreat master as to have become almost vain and fruitless. 
What Descartes and his contemporary, Bacon, did, was, 
enwch in his own way, to help arouse a spirit of independent 
тегей in philosophy and in science. It must not be for- 
goten, however, that the independence of Bacon and Des- 
artes Was a result as well as a cause of this new spirit. 
The new current had begun to flow before their day, but 
hey each contributed largely to swell that current. 

Descartes. proposed as a basis for his system, and as a 
тепти forall knowledge, the act of conscious thought, as 
lecessarily involving the idea of existence. His celebrated 
dictum. Cogito, ergo хиті. е. I think, therefore I exist 
—is the starting-point of his philosophy. And although 
the dietum. itself has been severely criticised, it may be 
fairly questioned whether the fault be not in the expres- 
Son rather than in the thought intended to be expressed, 
and whether the appeal to our consciousness be not. indeed 
the witimate ground of philosophy. Those writers who 
aenv the validity of the testimony of consciousness are 
nevertheless continually appealing to the same testimony 
when it serves their purpose. Descartes was а firm be- 
lever in the existence of a personal God, and attributed all 
the phenomena of nature to the continual and actual pres- 
“пее of an all-pervading Deity. 

The great value of his shilosophy has been in the grand 
imirlus of thought which it has given to others. It isa 
pallosophy of method chiefly. Spinoza, Malebranche (q. r). 
and even the modern German ое ^ hers, аге confessed ly 
mach indebted to him. evised by W. T. HARRIS. 


Cartesians [from Cartesius, the Latin name of Des- 
ARTES |: the disciples of Descartes, or those who adopted 
his svstem of philosophy. In the seventeenth century near- 
iv all the philosophers of France were ranged under two 
Parties, as Cartesians and Gassendists. 


AMERICAN.” 


Car’thage (in Gr. ә Kapxnidéy; Lat. Carthago): an an- 
cient. and celebrated commercial city of Africa, апа the 
"apital of the republic of Carthage; а Phoenician colony 
founded by emigrants from Туге about 850 в. с. It was 
situated on а bay of the Mediterranean about 20 miles S, 
of Utica, and near the site of the modern town of Tunis. 
Lat. about 36 47 N. lon. 10° 6 E. The Punic or native 
rame of Carthage is said to have been Carthada or Karth 
— According to a tradition which has been immor- 
arzal by the genius of Vergil, it was founded by Dido, a 
sister of Py emation, King of Ty re, and she purchased of the 
atives the site of the new city. Ancient authorities con- 
eur in affirming that it was founded many years later than 
пса. which was also a Phoenician colony. No record of 
"he early history of Carthage has been preserved. * This 
sgreat city” хаух Р, Smith, " furnishes the most striking ex- 
apie in the annals of the world of a mighty power which, 
having long ruled over subject peoples, taught them the 
ats of commerce and civilization, and created for itself an 
unperishable name, has left little more than that name be- 
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hind it, and even that in the keeping of the very enemies to 
whom she at last succumbed. Vast as is the space which 
her fame fills in ancient history, the details of Ne T Origin, 
her rise, her constitution, commerce, arts, and religion, are 
all but unknown. Of her native literature we have barely 
the scantiest fragments left. The treasures of her libraries 
were disdained by the blind hatred of the Roman aristoe- 
racy, who made them а present to the Princess of Numidia, 
reserving only the thirty-two books of Mago on agriculture 
for translation, as all that could be useful to the republic.” 
Our information respecting the Carthaginians is derived 
mostly from Roman historians, who were deficient in im- 
partiality, and from Polybius, who has preserved. some gen- 
uine Punie documents. 

Carthage seems to have been almost from its foundation 
independent of Tyre, but. friendly relations were main- 
tained between {һе colony and the metropolis, and the re- 
ligious supremacy of the lutter. was recognized by an an- 
nual offering to the temple of Hercules at Tyre of a tithe 
of all the revenues of Carthage, The Carthaginians grad- 
ually acquired a dominion over the other Phoenician col- 
onies of Northern Africa, and also over the Libyans and 
Numidians or nomadic tribes who occupied this region be- 
fore the foundation of Carthage. This city became one of 
the greatest commercial emporiums of the world before the 
first Punie war, During the period of her greatest pros- 
perity Carthage was probably the greatest maritime power 


in the world. The population of the city amounted to 
about 700.000 in 150 в. с. The Carthaginian (or Punic) 


language resembled the Hebrew, and belonged to the Ne- 
mitie or Aramaic family. The government was a republic or 
an oligarchy, in relation to which our information is very 
scanty. 

A condensed summary of all that. is known on this sub- 
ject is given by Grote, from which we extract the chief 
points: " Respecting the political constitution of Carthage 
the facts known are too few and too indistinet to enable us 
to comprehend its real working. The magistrates most con- 
spicuous in rank and precedence were two kings or suffefes, 
who presided over the senate, They seem to have been re- 
newed annually, though how far the same persons were re- 
eligible we do not know; but they were always selected out 
of some few principal families or gentes, There is reason 
for believing that. the. genuine Carthaginian citizens were 
distributed into three tribes, thirty curie, and 300. gentes, 
From these gentes emanated a senate of 300, out of which, 
again, was formed à smaller council or committee of thirty 
principes, representing the earn... . The purposes of gov- 
ernment were determined, its powers wielded, and the great 
offices held—suffetes, senators, generals, or judges—bv the 
members of à small number of wealthy families. In the 
main, the Government was conducted with skill and steadi- 
ness, as well for internal tranquillity as for systematic foreign 
and commercial agerandizement. Within the knowledge 
of Aristotle, Carthage had never suffered either the success- 
ful usurpation of a despot or any violent intestine commo- 
tion.” 

At a period little later than her first distinct appearance 
on the stage of recorded history, Carthage mc an im- 
perial authority, in a greater or less degree, over the north- 
ern coast of Africa from the Pillars of Hercules to the 
Great Syrtis, a distance of about 16.000. stadia (2.000 miles). 
But the only part of this extensive territory that was en- 
tirely subject to the dominion of Carthage was the country 
which extended S. of the city about 90 miles, and the 
boundaries of which were nearly the same as those of Zeu- 
gitana, and the strip of coast along which lay Byzacium 
and Emporia. Like other great commercial states, Carthage 
found that her maritime enterprise led her on almost in- 
evitably to engage in foreign conquests and to contend for 
the dominion of the sea. The first foreign ише that 
she acquired appears to have been the island of Sardinia, 
which belonged to Carthage at the time of her first. treaty 
with Rome, 509 n. с. This island was the principal emporium 
of her trade with Western Europe, iid always ranked as 
the chief among her foreign possessions, Among the earliest 
objects of military enterprise of the Carthaginians was 
Sicily, then occupied by several Greek colonies. For the 
conquest of this island they sent a fleet of 3.000. ships, with 
an army of 300,000 men, commanded by Hlamilear. He was 
defeated by Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse, at Himera, in 480 
B. c, and was killed in this action, which was one of “the 
decisive battles of the world,” and was important in a de- 
gree Which no contemporary could estimate. The Cartha- 
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ginians in 410 в. c. renewed the war against the Greeks of 
Sicily, and obtained possession of part of that island, where 
they were involved in a long contest with Dionysius of Syra- 
cuse, They planted colonies in Hispania (Spain), and de- 
rived much riches from the gold and silver mines of that 
peninsula; but their relations with the natives were peace- 
ful, and they did not attempt to subjugate Spain before the 
Punie wars. Polvbius states that all the islands of the 
Western Mediterranean belonged to Carthage at the com- 
mencement of the Punic wars, 264 в. c. In 509 B. c. a com- 
mercial treaty was concluded between Carthage and Rome. 
This celebrated document has been preserved by Polybius. 
The second treaty between these two powers was made in 
348 в.с. It appears that the Carthaginians never came 
into hostile contact with the Athenian republic, although 
the latter was a great maritime power while Carthage was 
near the zenith of her prosperity. 

The army of Carthage was composed chiefly of Libyan 
conscripts anil slaves and foreign mercenaries. This defect 
in her, military system was probably one of the chief causes 
of her ruin. This system could not afford the republic in- 
ternal security, for the soldiers had little devotion to the 
cause for which they fought, and the enemies of Carthage 
found it their best policy to carry the war into Africa.” 
It would be an error to regard the Carthaginians as а 
merely commercial people. Agriculture was a favorite pur- 
suit of the nobles, citizens, and colonists, and the soil of 
her African territory was extremely fertile. Her prosperity 
was also promoted by manufactures and mechanical arts, 
Gold and silver were the standard of value at Carthage, but. 
we have no evidence that the republie eoined money. as no 
Punie coins are now extant which were struck before the 
Romans conquered that. state. Her merchant-ships passed 
bevond the aire of Hercules and made voyages to the 
British islands. The Carthaginians also carried on an ex- 
tensive Inland trade by caravans, which traversed the deserts 
to the valleys of the Nile and Niger. 

Carthage and Rome were the two greatest powers of the 
world when their competition for the rich island of Sicily 
involved them in the first Punic war. 264 в. с. The Romans, 
who had no navy when the war began, suffered several de- 
feats at sea, and one of their generals, Marcus Regulus, who 
invaded Africa, was taken prisoner. They gained a great 
naval victory near Lilybieum in 241 B. c€., which ended the 
war. The Carthaginians obtained peace by ceding Sicily 
and Sardinia to the victors. Carthage was so impoverished 
by this long war that she could not pay her armies. The 
mercenaries revolted in 240 B. c.. and were joined by most 
of the subject Libyans in a civil war which brought Car- 
thage to the brink of ruin. After the suppression of this 
revolt the peace and stability of the state were menaced by 
a feud between Hanno and Hamilcar Barca, who became 
respectively the leaders of the aristocratic and democratic 
parties. The great abilities and sagacity of Hamilcar re- 
stored. the pM of the republie by the conquest. of 
Spain, which, says leeren, "жаз then the richest. country 
of the known world." He invaded Spain in 237 в. c., and 
gained several victories, but he subdued the Spaniards by 
kindness rather than force. Before he had conquered all 
the peninsula he died in 229, leaving the completion of the 
enterprise to his son-in-law, Hasdrubal, and his own son, 
the famous Hannibal. The latter succeeded to the chief 
command of the army in Spain in 221 в.с. His conquests 
provoked the hostility of the Romans, and he began the 
second Punic war by marching across the Alps and invad- 
ing Italy in 218 в.с. After he had defeated the Romans at 
several places in Northern Italy, he gained a most signal 
and complete victory at the great battle of Canne in the 
summer of 216 B.e. The second Punie war seems to have 
been conducted by Hannibal rather than by the state, from 
Which he received little aid or co-operation, Ву his mili- 
tary genius and personal resources ie maintained himself 
in Italy for about fifteen years; (For the details of this 
war. Which was ended by the victory of the Roman general 
Scipio at. Zama in 202 в. c, the reader is referred to the arti- 
cle HANNIBAL) The treaty which the victors dictated in 
201 n. c. deprived Carthage of all her dominions outside of 
Africa, Hannibal. who soon obtained the ascendeney in 
Carthage, made important reforms, which reduced the power 
of the aristocracy and the judges, but he was driven into 
exile by a hostile faction in 195 n. c. The Romans, who re- 
solved to destroy Carthage, found a pretext to commence 
the third Punic war in 150 B. c. The Carthaginians made an 
heroic and desperate resistance, but their capital was taken 
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and utterly ruined in 146 B. с. On the commanding site of 
the Punic Carthage Caius Gracchus founded in 122 в, с, a 
Roman town, which was called Junonia, but the colony 
did not prosper. In 29 в. с, the Emperor Augustus sent 
out ice: colony; the natural advantages of the site 
soon made themselves felt; and before long the new city 
stood as a rival to Alexandria and claimed rank as the sec- 
ond city of the empire. Herodian states that in his time it 
was next to Rome In population and wealth. In 439 A. p. it 
was taken by Genseric, who made it the capital of the Van- 
dal kingdom in Africa. It was captured and finally de- 
stroved by the Arabs in 647 A.D. Few vestiges of its ancient 
grandeur remain to indicate its site, except some broken 
arches of a great aqueduct which was 50 miles long. See 
Arnold, History of Rome, vol. ii.; Heeren, Historical Re- 
searches into the Politics, Commerce, ete., of the Ancient 
Nations of Africa (1824): Bóttiger, Geschichte der Cartha- 
ger (1827); Münter, Keligion der Karthager (1821): Davis's 
Carthage and her Remaina; Church, History of Carthage 
(New York, 1886); Smith, R. B.. History of Carthage (1878). 
See also Freeman’s J/istorical Essays (Ath series, 1892). 
Revised by C. К. Abaws. 


Carthage: city; capital of Hancock co.. Ill. (for location 
of county, see map of Illinois, ref. 5-B); on Wab. and Ch., 
Bur. and Q. К. Rs.: 13 miles E. of Keokuk. It has a Lutheran 
college, electrie lights, and water-works. Pop. (1880) 1,594; 
(1890) 1,654; (1891) estimated, 1.950. 

EDITOR ОЕ “ REPUBLICAN.” 


Carthage: a city and railroad center; capital of Jasper 
co., Mo. (for location of county, see map of Missouri, ref. 7- 
р); on Mo. Рас. and St. L. and San. Fr. R. Rs.. and on 
Spring river; in the center of the rich lead-regions of South- 
west Missouri, with numerous manufactories, Presbyterian 
college, 2 public schools, 2 parks, and a publie library. On 
the morning of July 5, 1861, а foree of Confederates under 
Gov, Jackson and Сеп, Price, numbering about 3,500 men, 
while retreating from the army of Gen. Lyon, were con- 
fronted about 7 miles E. of this town by a body of Federal 
troops under Gen. Sigel, numbering about 1,500. Gen. Sigel 
was superior in artillery, while the Confederates, largely 
outnumbering him, had the advantage also of a body of 
cavalry. Gen. Sigel availing himself of his superior strength, 
opened fire with his artillery, which he continued, to the se- 
vere loss of the Confederates, for several hours, when, to 
avoid being outflanked by the Confederate cavalry, and to 
wotect. his baggage-train, he was obliged to fall back, which 
m accomplished in good order, continuing his retreat to 
Carthage and to Sarcoxie, 15 miles eastward. The Federal 
loss was less than 50 killed and wounded, while the Confed- 
erate loss was reported to be 50 killed and about 150 wounded. 
Pop. (1880) 4,167; (1890) 7,981; (1892) 10.500. 

Кр1ТОВ OF “ BANNER.” 


Carthage: village (settled in 1794): Jefferson co., N. Y. 
(for location of county, see map of New York, ref. 2-G) ; sit- 
uated on east side of Black river, at head of Black river 
canal. It is the terminus of the Carthage апа Adir. and 
Carthage, Wat. and Sack. Harb. R. Rs., and is on R., W. and 
Og. R. R.; 22 miles К. of Watertown. Here are churches of 
six denominations, publie school, academy, extensive water- 
power, lumber-mills, furniture-factories, foundries, machine- 
shops, pulp-mills, marble-works,ete, Pop. (1880) 1.912 ; (1590) 
2,278; (1893) including West Carthage suburb, 3,700. 

EDITOR OF “ TRIBUNE.” 


Cartha’go No’va [Lat. for New Carthage]: an ancient 
and celebrated city of Hispania (Spain); on the Mediterra- 
neun; was founded by Hasdrubal in 242 B. c... It had an ex- 
cellent harbor, and became a great commercial city of the 
Carthaginians. Jt also derived much prosperity from its 
rich silver mines, in which 40,000 men are said to have been 
employed, In 210 B. c. it was captured by Scipio Afri- 
ennus, Strabo tells us that in his time it was a great trad- 
ing center. It was destroyed by the Goths before 550 A. р. 
The site is occupied by CARTAGENA (q. t.). 


Car’thamin: a dyestuff obtained from the Carthamus 
tinctorius, a plant which is а native of India and Egypt, and 
is sometimes called saffron or safflower, This is the plant 
used in domestic medicine and known as saffron, but it is 
very different from the true saffron, or Crocus satirus. lt 
іх used to dye cotton and silk. to which it imparts a beauti- 
ful red eulor which is not very permanent. 


Carthamus: See CARTHAMIN and SAFFLOWER. 


CARTHUSIANS 


Carthu'sians (in Lat. Carthusiani ; Fr. Chartreux, fem. 
sing. Chartreuse): a monastic order founded by St. BRUNO 
tg. e) In 1084, in the wilderness of Chartreuse, France, 14 
miles N. of Grenobie, Tt was sanctioned by the pope in 1170, 
and was propagated in Germany, Spain, England, and Italy. 
The iul structures of Bruno were superseded by the 

resent one of vast extent, known as La Grande Chartreuse, 
"ilt in 1676. Itis now famous as the place of manufacture 
ef the liqueur which bears its name. The puer of this 
monastery is the head of the order; there is also à proctor- 
eneral Who resides at Rome. The monasteries of these 
menhs in England, where they were established in 1180, 
were called Charterhouses, a ‘corruption of the French 
Chartreuse, The very austerity of the rules was a great 
attraction, and by special enactment members of any of the 
mendicant orders were allowed to become Carthusians. But 
no Carthusian was allowed to exchange his order for any 
other, Carthusians are divided into monks (patres) and lay- 
brothers (conversi). The former live by themselves in sepa- 
rate cells, Their rules require them to perform manual 
labor; to abstain from eating flesh, but not from drinking 

wine; and to observe ascetic yractices, among which is a 
vow of continual silence. Carthusian nuns made their ap- 
pearance in the twelfth century. There are few houses of 
ether monks or nuns now existing. The ordinary dress is 
white, but outside of the monastery a long black cloak with 

alix] is worn. See CHARTERHOUSE, 


Cartier. kiarti-ay', Sir GEORGE Etienne, Bart.: Cana- 
dian statesman: b, at St. Antoine, Р. Q., Sept. 6, 1814; ed- 
пате at St. Sulpice College. He was admitted to the bar 
in 18525 ; aided the rebels in 1837: and entered Parliament 
m 154%. Не was Provincial Secretary in 18505; Attorney- 
General for Lower Canada in 1856, and, with Sir John A. 
Macdonald. formed the Macdonald-Cartier Government. in 
1555. He was one of the most active promoters of Confed- 
eration. and in 1867 became Minister of Militia in the first Do- 
minin cabinet, He was made а baronet in 1363, D. in Eng- 
land. Мау 20.1873. A monument has been erected to him 
Inthe Parliament grounds, Ottawa. NEIL MACDONALD. 


Cartier, Jacgvues: a French navigator; b. at St-Malo, 
Dec. 31. 1494. He discovered the river St. Lawrence in 
15:4. and ascended it as far as the site of Montreal. He re- 
turned to France in 1536, taking with him Donnacona, an 
ludian chief. and several other Indian leaders, whom he 
treacherously carried off. He joined Roberval's expedition 
anl sailed again in 1541, exploring the rapids above Mon- 
treal. but the next year he abandoned Roberval at St. John 
aml sailed for St-Malo. The King of France ennobled him 
for hus discoveries. D. about 1554. 

Car'tilage [from Lat. cartilago, gristle]: a variety of 
connective tissue of more or less elastic and. translucent 
character and whitish or yellowish in color: commonly 
known by the name of gristle. In structure, cartilage pre- 
sents two distinct varieties. One known as hyaline, the 
other as fibrous or fibro-cartilage. In the former there is 
found a homogeneous translucent. matrix in which are em- 
betded the proper cartilage cells. The latter are large 
evoid or irregular-shaped cells, having & large nucleus and 
Iving in groups of two to three or four inclosed within a 
capeule, In the case of fibro-eartilage the intercellular 
Ibatrix contains & greater or less abundance of fibrous stro- 
ша. and dn some cases the latter is largely composed. of 
yellow elastic fibrils. Cartilage may be classified as tem- 
jerary or permanent; and we may distinguish that which 
Is connected with bone or which leads to bone formation, 
and that which is independent of bone or bone formation. 
Temporary cartilage is the basis of all ossification, and in 
an infant or youthful person the majority of all bones con- 
mists mainly of cartilage. As age advances the formation 
of true bone increases, and by the twentieth or twenty-fifth 
year the process is usually complete. There are left. then, 
eniy the cartilages which form the articular ends of bones. 
Even these may become partially ossified in advanced life. 
The sternum, the costal cartilages, the larynx, the cartilages 
of the nose, ear, and bronchi rarely become ossified. See 
the articles BONE and HISTOLOGY. 

Cartilag’inous Fishes: those fishes whose skeletons are 
d о of true bone, as the sharks, skates, sturgeons, ete. 

ISH. 


Cartography : See Map. 


Cartoon’ [Fr. carfon, from Ital. earfo'ne, stout ү 
alcmentative of carta, paper] : : in the fine arts, а design 
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drawn on strong paper or other material, and used as а 
model for a picture to be executed in fresco, oil color, tapes- 
try. or glass. The cartoon is drawn the same size as the 
picture to be executed, this method enabling the artist to 
alter the drawing or composition readily. The drawing is 
made either in chalk or distemper, and is sometimes primed 
or washed with ground-color. The cartoon is transferred to 
canvas or plaster, either by tracing the lines with a hard 
point or by pricking them with pins. In the first instance 
the back of the cartoon is first covered with some coloring- 
matter; in the second a bag of pulverized charcoal or colored 
powder is passed over the perforations, pouncing the design 
onto the surface to be worked on. If the picture is to be 
placed at a great distance from the eye of the spectators, 
allowance must be made for this in drawing the cartoon, 

The use of cartoons is particularly important in fresco 
paintings, of which only a small portion сап be executed at 
a time, because the plaster must be moist when the pigment 
is applied. to it, and it would be impossible to sketch the 
whole design on the plaster in the first instance. Therefore 
the cartoon must be traced in compartments so small that 
the artist can finish one before the plaster becomes dry. 
The most famous cartoons at the present day are seven by 
Raphael which are preserved in the South Kensington Mu- 
seum, London. ‘These are a part of a set of twenty-five 
which were sent to Flanders to be copied in tapestry for Pope 
Leo X. After the fabrication of the tapestry, which is said 
to be extant in Rome, the cartoons lay neglec ted at Brus- 
sels, and many of them were destroyed. Seven were pur- 
chased by Rubens for Charles 1. of England, representing 
the following subjects: 1, St. Paul preac hing at Athens; 
2. the death of Ananias: 3, Elv mas. the sorcerer, struck with 
blindness; 4, Christ delivering the keys to St. Peter; 5, 
the sacrifice at Lystra; 6, the apostles healing the sick in 
the temple; 7, the miraculous E of fishes. These 
have been сле by Dorigny and Audran. When the 
collection of Charles I. was sold these cartoons were pur- 
chased for the nation by Cromwell's special command. 

The full-page political sketches in comic papers also are 
called cartoons. 


Cartridge [from Fr. cartouche, small paper bag, a roll 
containing a charge for a pistol, cartridge: Ital. cartoccto, 
deriv, of Lat. слага, Шр: a case coutaining the proper 
quantity of powder or ammunition required to charge a gun 
or firearm, Cartridges for muskets are usually paper tubes, 
each containing a small amount of powder and а le: iden 
ball. These are called ball cartridges, The paper used for 
this purpose is strong, and is made into а tube ‚у means of 
a mandrel Thinner paper is applied to certain parts of the 
tube. so that the powder has two or three thicknesses of 
paper around it, but the ball has only one. Besides this 
form there are several patent cartridges, A cartridge which 
contains powder only is called a blank cartridge. Car- 
tridges for cannon or large guns are chiefly made of serge or 
flannel sewed up in the form of a bag, which, filled with a 
given weight of powder, is tied around the neck and 
strengthened by iron hoops, Cartridges for pistols are 
usually copper cylinders, having at the base the proper 
amount of fulminating powder, which inflames the charge 
of gunpowder upon being struc К by the haminer, and these 
cartridges are used in most breech- loading firearms. See 
BLASTING. 

Cartwright, EpuvsNp: clergyman ; noted as the inventor 
of the power-loomn ; b. at Marnham, England, Apr. 24, 1743. 
Пе wrote Armino and Elvira (London, 1771 : 8th ed. 1803) 
and other poems, Не was rector of Goadby Marwood, 
Leicestershire, from 1779 to 1809. In 1785 he exhibited his 
first power-loom, the introduction of which was violently 
opposed by the operatives, who burned a mill containing 500 
of his looms. In 1809 he received a gift of £10,000 for his 
invention. D. in Hastings, Oct. 30, 1823. See his Life by 
his daughter (London, 1843), 


Cartwright, Perer, D. D.: Methodist preacher: b. in 
Amherst co, Va.. Sept. 1. 1795, He began to preach as a 
“local " in 1801, labored with great success for upward of 
sixty years, and is said to have preached 18,000 sermons, 
Many stories are told of his dauntless courage and ready 
wit. Не was defeated for Congress in 1846 by Abraham 
Lincoln. His labors were chiefly in the Mississip pre valley. 
D. near Pleasant. Plains, Sangamon eo, HL, Sept. 25, 1872. 
See his Autobiography (New York, 1856). 


Cartwright, Sir Richarp Jon: statesman; b. at Kings- 
ton, Ont., Dec. 4, 1835, and was educated at his native place 
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and at Trinity College, Dublin, Ireland. Engaging in poli- 
tics, he represented Lennox and Addington in the Canadian 
Assembly 1863-67, and represented Lennox in the Dominion 
Parliament from 1867 till 1878, when he was elected for 
Huron. He was elected for South Huron in 1883, and has 
been returned for that constitueney at all subsequent elec- 
tions up to and including that of 1891; was Minister of Fi- 
nance of Canada from Nov. 7, 1873, till October, 1878; was 
a delegate to Great Britain on public business in 1874, 1875, 
and again in 1876; and was knighted in 1879. Sir Richard 
began his political life as a Conservative, but through a 
disagreement with Sir John A. Macdonald he deserted to 
the Liberals, He has a high reputation as a parliamentary 
debater, and was at one time prominent in banking affairs. 

NEIL MACDONALD. 


Cartwright, Tuomas: Puritan controversialist; b. in 
Hertfordshire, England, about 1535: was forced to leave 
Cambridge University on account of his reformed doctrines ; 
returned there on the death of Queen Mary and taught 
theology 1569. Cartwright took the extreme Puritan view, 
which insisted on Divine sanctions for his polity and which 
it was heresy to resist, demanding that the Established 
Church should conform to his teachings. He was deprived 
of his preferments by Whitgift, was several times in prison 
and in exile, and was pastor of a church in Antwerp. D. in 
Warwick, Dec. 24, 1603. 

Caru’pano: a seaport-city of Venezuela; in the state of 
Bermudez (see map of South America, ref. 1-D). It is built 
almost entirely on a single street parallel to the water’s edge, 
nearly 2 miles long and traversed by a tramway. The build- 
ings are good, but unpretentious, generally of one story. 
The mean annual temperature is 81^ Е. The harbor іх а 
safe one, but the entrance is obstructed by some dangerous 
banks. Back of Carupano there is a break or pass in the 
coast chain, giving access to the rich valleys of the interior. 
The incipal exports are chocolate-beans and coffee. Pop. 
(1891) 12,389. HERBERT Н. SMITH. 


Carus, kaa'roos, KARL Gustav: German physiologist; b. 
in Leipzig, Jan. 3, 1789. His lectures on comparative an- 
atomy, delivered in his native town in 1812, attracted. great 
attention, and still more his book on the cireulation of the 
blood in insects. His publications include works on sub- 
jects belonging partly to science, partly to art—as, for in- 
stance, Psyche, Physis, Natur und Idee. He gathered about 
him in Dresden, where he lived as court-physician, a brill- 
iant circle of scientists and artists. D. in Dresden, July 28, 
1869. His Lebenserinnerungen und Denkwürdigkeiten ap- 
peared at Leipzig (1865—66, 4 vols.). 

Ca'rus, Marcus AURELIUS: Roman emperor: b. about 
222 ; pretorian prefeet under Probus, on whose assassination 
in 282 he was proclaimed emperor by the army. He con- 

uered the Sarmatians, and continued the campaign against 
the Persians which his predecessor had begun. He died 
suddenly in 283 on the banks of the Tigris just as he was 
setting out on an expedition against Persia. 


Carvahal. kiar-via-khaal’, Tomas José GONZALES: b. in 
Seville in 1753; d. in Madrid in 1834. He studied law, held 
an office in the financial department of the Government, 
and was in 1812 appointed director of the University of San 
Isidro. Having established there a chair of international 
luw, he was imprisoned in 1815; released by the revolution 
of 1820 he was exiled by the counter revolution, but allowed 
to return in 1824. As a writer he is a pupil of Luis de Leon. 
His metrical translations of the poetical books of the Bible 
are very celebrated. 


Ca'ry, ALICE: poet; b. Apr. 20, 1820, 8 miles from Cin- 
cinnati, O. When eighteen years of age she commenced 
writing for the press, both in prose and verse. In 1850, with 
her sister Phebe, she published a successful volume of 
poems. In 1851 the first series of her Clovernook Papers 
appeared. In 1852 the two sisters removed to New York 
and devoted themselves to literature. Besides several 
volumes of poetry and a great number of contributions to 
periodical literature, she published two additional series of 
Clovernook (1853-54); Hagar, a Story of To-day (1852); 
Married, not Mated (1856); Pictures of Country Life (1857): 
The Lover's Diary (1807); Snouberries (1869); and several 
other works. She excelled in the description of simple 
domestic scenes. D. in New York, Feb. 12, 1871. 

Cary, ANNIE Lovurse: operatic contralto; b. in Wayne, 
Me., Oct. 22. 1842; began her operatic career in 1867 in Eu- 
rope, and for three years sang with great success there. In 
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1870 returned to the U. S. and sang in the principal cities 
under Strakosch’s management; made a second European 
tour, and achieved additional triumphs, especially brilliant 
in St. Petersburg. On her return to her native country she 
married Mr. Raymond, a New York banker, and in 1882 
retired from public life while her voice was in its prime, and 
has since been heard only in private and at a few charitable 
concerts, D. E. Hervey. 

Cary, Henry Francis: English poet; b. in Gibraltar, 
Dec. 6, 1772; was educated at Oxford. He became in 
1797 vicar of Abbots Bromley. His reputation is founded 
on an admirable translation of Dante’s Divina Commedia 
(London, 1814), which is very accurate and expressive, and 
is generally considered an excellent translation of that cele- 
brated poem. He was assistant librarian of the British 
Museum from 1826 till 1837. D. Aug. 14, 1844. See his 
Life by his son (London, 1847, 2 vols.). 

Cary, PHCEBE: a younger sister of Alice Cary; b. near 
Cincinnati, O., Sept. 4, 1824. One of her earliest produc- 
tions, written at the age of seventeen, was the well-known 
poem commencing One sweetly solemn thought comes to me 
o'er and oer, Of the first volume of poems published by 
the two sisters, her share was much the smaller. She pub- 
lished Poems and Parodies (1854); Poems of Faith, Hope, 
and Love (1868); besides numerous hymns and occasional 
contributions to periodicals. D. in Newport, К. I. July 31, 
1871. See Alice and Phebe Cary, by M. C. Ames (1873). 

Cary. SAMUEL FENTON: b. in Cincinnati, O., Feb. 18, 
1814; graduated at Miami University 1835, at the Cincin- 
nati Law School 1837; retired from law-practice in 1845, 
and became a farmer; was in Congress 1867-69, serving on 
important committees, and was the only Republican in the 
House of Representatives who voted against the impeach- 
ment of President Johnson: was nominated by the Inde- 
pendent party at Indianapolis, May 18. 1876, for Vice-Presi- 
dent of the U. S., with Peter Cooper as candidate for 
President. 


Caryat'ides (in Gr. Kapvdribes) : the Latin plu. of Cary- 
айз, i. e. a woman of Caryæ (a city of Laconia); or a virgin 
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dedicated to the service of the Caryan Diana. The term is 
applied in Greek architecture to female figures which were 
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"d instead of columns to support a roof or entablature. 
They were usually @ressed in long robes. The correspond- 
ing male figures are called Atlantes and Telamones. 


Саг’уосаг (from Gr. кароо», nut + «dpa, nag) : a genus of 
large trees of the family Ternsiræmiacee. They are na- 
tives of Brazil and Guiana, and are sometimes called pekea- 
tres and butter-trees. The fruit of Caryocar nuciferum, 
called butter-nut and souari-nut, is a large drupe containing 
fur one-seeded nuts, which have soft, edible, and delicious 
kernels. The drupe contains, besides a kernel, a pulp which 
is like butter, and is used in cookery as a substitute for it. 
(nl of good quality is obtained from the kernels, The tim- 
her is good for ship-building. 

Caryophylla'/cez: See Pink FAMILY. 

Caryop'sis [from Gr. xdpvoy, nut + бнз, appearance]: in 
«капу, a fruit in which the seed and pericarp are so closely 
united as to be inseparable and undistinguishable. ‘The 
fmit or grain of wheat, barley, maize, and other gramina- 
cools plants is a caryopsis. It is a one-celled, one-seeded, 
and Indehiscent pericarp. 

Caryo’ta: a genus of palms sometimes called the jag- 
zorv-palm or sugar-palm, growing in India and Ceylon. 
[erunt urens, a lofty, spreading tree, yields a large amount 
of fermentable juice (toddy) when its spathes are incised ; 
‘his is boiled down to produce sugar. Its farinaceous pith 
гезе sago, and its fibers are used for making ropes. 
The quantity of sugar produced in India from this and a 
fw other palm-trees is very great, but the quality is in- 
trier. The cultivation of the jaggery-palm is entirely in 
пе hands of a caste, or sub-caste, of Sudras. 


Ca’rysfort Reef: a dangerous coral-reef at the edge of 
the Gulf Stream : near the south point of Florida: lat. 25° 
15 157 X. lon. 80° 12 45" W.; has an iron-pile lighthouse 
112 feet high, with a flashing light of the first order 106 
feet above the sea. 

Casale, kaa-sua liy : a fortified town of Italy; in the prov- 
пил of Alessandria; on the river Po; 37 miles E. of Turin 
iw тар of Italy. ref. 3-B) It has an iron bridge across 
The river, an old castle, and а cathedral founded in 1474; 
a.» several convents, a college, a public library, a theater, 
aid two hospitals. Here are manufactures of silk twist. 
Casale is the seat of a bishopric, and was formerly the capi- 
tar of the duchy of Montferrat. Many Roman remains are 
fend here. Pop. about 29,000. 


Casano’va de Sein’galt, Giovanni Giacomo: Italian 
wiventurer; b. in Venice, Арг. 2, 1725. He traveled exten- 
муну. passed his life successively in тапу European capi- 
tals. and mixed with aristocratic society. He fought several 
lucis 3 was confined in the dungeons of Venice for nearly 
ао Mears; professed to exercise occult powers, About 
lw) he became librarian to Count Waldstein in Bohemia, 
at whose castle he died June 4, 1798, Не is said to have 
term witty, dissipated, and greatly addicted to intrigues. 
He left autobiographie memoirs, which were published in 
i*23-3* (Leipzig; 6th ed. Brussels, 1876). 

Casareep. or Cassareep: а condiment prepared from the 
evaporated juice of the cassava root or manioc root, the 
ret of Jatropha manihot, a plant, much cultivated in the 
Пері. To the thickened juice Spanish pepper is added, 
ard this preparation is called casareep. It 15 used in sauces, 
but mainly for the preservation of meats in the form of the 
м-снПєа pepper-pots. The poisonous hydrocyanic acid of 
the fresh Juice is given off on evaporation. I. R. 

Casas, kaas' ins, BARTOLOMÉ, de las: Spanish ecclesiastic; 
b. in Seville, 1474: graduated at Salamanca, and, according 
i^ some, went to the West Indies with Columbus in 1498, 
""urning in 1500, It is probable, however, that he first 
зеп! to Hispaniola with Ovando in 1502, He was ordained 
[rit im San Domingo in 1510, and shortly afterward accom- 
tanien] Velasquez to Cuba, witnessing the conquest of that 
stand. He became curate of one of the new settlements, 
eid received an encomienda of Indian laborers; but, reflect- 
nz on the cruelties he had witnessed, he became convinced 
“nat the whole system of treatment of the Indians was 
aron. [e therefore gave up his encomienda, and after 
preaching vainly against Indian slavery went to Spain to 
mt reede with the king (1515). Ferdinand died shortly 
afer his arrival, but the regents, Cardinals Ximines and 
adnan. favored his suit. The office of protector of the 
lianas was created for him, and he returned to Hispaniola 
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with some Jeronymite monks as coadjutors (Nov., 1516). His 
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powers were considerable, but the opposition of the colonists 
and crown officers thwarted him. He therefore went again 
to Spain (1517) to plead the cause of the Indians with 
Charles V. and his ministers. He had to struggle against a 
thousand disheartening obstacles. It was urged that the 
colonies would be ruined if Indian slavery were prohibited. 
To meet this objection Las Casas recommended that African 
slaves should be sent to America—advice which he after- 
ward deeply regretted. It is a mistake, however, to suppose 
that this plan originated with him, as Negro slaves had al- 
ready been introduced into the colonies, He proposed to 
send Spanish laborers to the West Indies, and even collected 
and sent a number; but this plan failed through bad man- 
agement and the machinations of his enemies, Ie was 
finally empowered to plant à colony on the coast of Cumana, 
with the object of civilizing the Indians there. He suc- 
ceeded in forming & small missionary station (1521), but. 
the missionaries, provoked by the cruclties they had already 
felt, fell on the post during Casas's absence and destroyed 
it. Disheartened by this fresh blow, Casas retired to the 
Dominican convent in San Domingo and took the tonsure 
(1522). In 1530 he resumed active work, and. successively 
visited Mexico, Guatemala, and Nicaragua. always in the 
interests of the Indians. He went three times to Germany 
to obtain interviews with Charles V.. and published a series 
of fervid works against the cruelties of the Spaniards. 
Through his efforts strong laws in favor of the Indians were 
promulgated in 1542, but were received with an outcry of 
alarm. In Mexico the viceroy did not attempt to enforce 
them, and in Peru they caused the formidable rebellion of 
Gonzalo Pizarro; in the end they were repealed. In 1544, 
after declining the bishopric of Cuzco, Casas accepted that 
of Chiapa, hoping to advance his cause; but the ор 
Was so great that he resigned in 1547. Thereafter he gen- 
erally resided at Valladolid, Spain. D. in Madrid at the 
end of July, 1566. Casas’s works are all written with the 
object of promulgating his views, and have a tendency to 
exaggerate the cruclties of the Spaniards, and especially of 
the number of Indians slain by them. Making allowances 
for this, they are of high historical value. ‘The best known 
is the Breuissima relacion de la deslruycion de las Indias 
(Seville. 1552), published in. English as the Destruction of 
the Indias by the Spaniards (London, 1583, 1625). It is 
one of a series of tracts on the same subject. The Historie 
de las Indias, a much larger work, was only published. in 
1875, but had long been used in copies. Several treatises 
remain in manuscript. 

See Llorente, Gzuveres de Las Casas (Paris, 1822, introduc- 
tion); Quintana, Vidas de Expenoles Celebres ; Helps, Life 
of Las Casas and Spanish Conquest; Irvings Columbus 
(appendix); Fabié, Vida y Escritus de Las Casas (Madrid, 
1879); Sabin, Works of Las Casas (New York, 1870). 

HERBERT Н. SMITH. 


Casas Grandes (i. e. great houses), or Casas de Monte- 
zuma: a town of Chihuahua, Mexico; about 150 miles 
N. W. of the city of Chihuahua, and 35 miles S. of Llanos, 
celebrated for the ruins of ancient buildings (see map of 
Mexico, ref. 3-B). They are made of adobe, and face the 
eardinal points. The walls are still standing in part, and 
are from 5 to 30 feet high. The largest building was 800 
feet long by 200 wide, with numerous courts, rooms, and 
closets, and apparently it consisted of several stories, Noth- 
ing historical is known about these structures. Similar ruins 
are found near the Gila, Salinas, and Colorado rivers, See 
MEXICAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Ca’sas у Aragor’ri, Luis, de las: Spanish general; b. 
at Sopuerta in Vizcaya, Aug. 25, 1745. He served under 
O'Reill yin Portugal and Louisiana, traveled in the American 
colonies shortly before the revolution, was in the Russian 
army 1775-77, and again with O'Reilly in the Argel cam- 
paign 1778. In 1779 he assisted in the siege of Gibraltar 
and the conquest of Minorca, and became general of division. 
From July 8, 1790, to Nov. 6, 1796, he was captain-general 
of Cuba, and he is remembered as one of the best. and most 
enlightened rulers of that island. The first public journal 
of Havana was established bv him; a careful census was 
taken; and he endeavored, though vainly, to remove the 
monopolies which weighed on the commerce of Cuba, Re- 
turning to Spain, he held various civil offices and was gov- 
ernor of Cadiz for some years. He died at Santa Maria, 
July 19, 1800. HERBERT Н. SMITH. 


Casati, Кхй-каа б, GAETANO: Afriean explorer; b. at 
Monza, Italy, in 1838; entered the Piedmontese army at 
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twenty-one; resigned in 1879. and in December of that vear 
sailed for Africa under commission from the Società d'Es- 
ilorazione Commerciale dU Africa. After various wanderings 
in the Bahr-el-Gazelle valley, where he joined his country- 
man, Gessi Pasha, and in the Niam-Niam country, he found 
himself shut in with Emin Pasha by the operations of the 
Mahdi. At the request of Emin Pasha he went to live as 
"resident" in the territory of King Kabba Rega, son of 
M'tesa of Unvoro, where a part of his duty was to act as 
Кип postmaster, At first kindly treated by the king, he 
was afterward condemned to death, but managed to escape 
to the Albert. Nyanza Lake, where, after undergoing great 
hardships and peril, and losing his notes and MSS., he was 
rescued by Emin Pasha іп 1888. 


Casau’bon, Isaac: b. in Geneva, Switzerland, Feb. 18, 
1559; d. in London, July 1, 1614. After the publication of 
the edict of Jan., 1561, his parents, who were French refugees, 
returned to France, and his father was settled at Crest in 
Dauphiny as pastor of a Huguenot. congregation, The cir- 
cumstances of the family were humble, and times became 
hard. Up to his nineteenth year [aae received no other 
instruction than what his father could give him; he had his 
first Greek lessons in a mountain-cave where the family was 
compelled to hide from a Roman Catholic mob. In 1578 
he was sent to the Academy of Geneva, and so great were 
his aecomplishments that in 1582 he was appointed Professor 
of Greek there. He held that position till 1596, and in 1592 
he published his annotated edition of 'Theophrastus's Char- 
acleres, Which gives a good idea of his peculiar style as a com- 
mentator. But he lacked. books in Geneva, and in 1596 he 
accepted the chair of professor at Montpellier. The office of 
teaching, however, was not congenial to him, and in 1600 he 
removed to Paris as librarian, having in the meantime pub- 
lished his most ambitious work, the revised and annotated 
edition of Athemeus, The ten years he spent in Paris were 
the busiest and the brightest time of his life; but he allowed 
himself to be dragged into the theological controversies of 
the period. After the death of Henry IV. he left France 
and took up his abode in London, where he was made pre- 
bendary of Canterbury and Westininster. and where he wrote 
his Erercitaliones contra Baronium, which were left untin- 
ished, and his Zphemerides, published by the Clarendon 
Press in 1850. See his Life hy Mark Pattison (London, 
1875).—His хоп, MERIC (b. Aug, 14, 1590; d. in Oxford, July 
14. 1671), was educated at Oxford, where he also taught the- 
ology. He republished editions of Terence, Epictetus, and 
Marcus Aurelius, 


Casea, PUBLIUS SEnviLIUS : Roman conspirator; tribune 
at the time he assisted in the assassination of Julius Cæsar, 
44 B.C. According to Plutarch, he struck the first blow. 
He fought in the battle of Philippi, 42 в. c., and died soon 
after. 


Cascade Range: a chain of mountains which stretches 
from Southern Oregon through Washington into British 
North America: nearly parallel with the coast of the Pa- 
сібе Ocean, and a continuation of the Sierra Nevada of 
California, The direction of the range is nearly N. and 5. 
Its distance from the seacoast is in Oregon about 120 miles. 
The Columbia river breaks through this range, forming the 
cascades from which the name is derived. The range is con- 
stituted chiefly of volcanic rocks, which were spread in great 
sheets and afterward upheaved ; and several peaks, including 
all the most lofty, are extinct volcanoes, Among the highest. 
summits of this range are Mt. Logan, 19.500. feet; Mt. St. 
Elias, 18,001; Mt. Hood, which rises 11.225 feet; Mt. Adams, 
135,258; and Mt. Rainier (also called Tacoma), 14,444. 

Casearilla [5pan. : dimin. of cascara. bark]: the bark of 
Croton eluteria, which grows in the West Indies. It is a 
shrub of 3 to 5 feet in height, and the stem is frequently as 
thick as 4 to 8 inches; It is used in medicine as an aromatic 
tonie, and was formerly used in the place of cinchona bark 
in the treatment of malarial fevers. It is useful in the treat- 
ment of dyspepsia, indigestion, or flatulent сопе. 

Cas’co Bay: in Maine; washes the shore of Cumberland 
County ; is about 20 miles long. The city of Portland is at 
the western extremity of this bay, which incloses about 800 
islands, 

Case, in law: an action, cause, or controversy, either in 
law or equity, submitted for decision to a court of justice. 
In particular (1) a form of action called “an action on the 
case,” or, more fully, “special action of trespass on the case.” 
(See Trespass.) This action did not exist in the early Eng- 
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lish law, but was introduced by a statute of the reign of 
Edward I. (Westminster 2d). It is founded on the peculiar 
circumstances of the ease, and supplies a remedy for such 
wrongs as can not be included under the term “ trespass,” 
and which are in their nature indirect and consequential. 
It applies to such wrongs either committed against one's 
person or property, whether real or personal. The action is 
sometimes culled "trespass on the case,” and at other times 
simply “ease.” Out of this action grew the modern action 
of " assumpsit," which is really instituted to recover damages 
for breach of contract. (2) In U. S. constitutional law the 
term case is applied to a civil or criminal action, as dis 
tinguished from a controversy, which term is applied to a 
civil action only. (3) A written or printed statement of 
facts for the opinion of counsel or for the decision of a court 
or judge, A question of law. The facts are sometimes pre- 
sented by agreement, апа at other times after being sub- 
mitted to a jury. This may be either a “case reserved ” or 
“ease made " by which questions of Jaw arising 1n the course 
of a trial are submitted: a "case stated," where the facts 
are agreed upon and the question of law is submitted for 
decision without a regular trial: or a * case on appeal,” by 
which the facts which occurred at a trial are presented to an 
appellate court for review. If the parties fail to agree on a 
statement of facts, the court before which the trial occurred 
passes upon them, and is thereupon said to “settle” the ease. 
Revised by F. STURGES ALLEN. 

Case, AUGUSTUS LUDLOW : rear-admiral U. S. navy; b. in 
Newburg, N. Y.. Feb. 3, 1813; entered the navy as à mid- 
shipman, Apr. 1. 1828, He served on the east coast of 
Mexico during the Mexican war, participating in the capture 
of Vera Cruz and Tobaseo. Early in 1861 Commander Case 
Was appointed fleet-captain of the North Atlantic blockading 
squadron, in which capacity he took part in the capture of 
Forts Hatteras and Clarke, Aug. 29, 1861, and in the opera- 
tions in the sounds of North Carolina in the winter of. 1862. 
In 1563, in command of the Iroquois, and assisted by the 
steamers James Adger and Mt. — һе cut out the 
blockade-runner Кате, under the fire of the forts and bat- 
teries at New Inlet, N.C. He was chief of the bureau of 
ordnance from Aug.. 1869, to May, 1873; in June, 1873, he 
was appointed to the command of the European squad- 
ron. Retired Feb. 3, 1875. D. in Washington, D. C., Feb. 
17, 1893. 

Case-hardening : a process for covering articles of cast 
iron, wrought iron, or steel with a conting of steel, It is a 
rapid and partial process of cementation, the object of which 
is to combine ability to resist surface-wear with the tenacity 
due to the character of the original material, which still eon- 
stitutes the bulk of the article after case-hardening. It con- 
sists in packing the articles in vessels filled with some sub- 
stance yielding carbon when exposed to a red heat. This 
carbon alloying with the surface of the article converts it into 
a steel-like skin. After it has been heated fora proper length 
of time the article is plunged into water. Formerly animal 
matter, like hoofs, horns, bones, skins, ete., were used as the 
ease-hardening material. Now vellow prussiate of potash is 
almost exclusively emploved. The coating of steel is usually 
very thin, seldom exceeding pgth of an inch. C. K. 

Ca’sein ſmod. deriv. of Lat. caseus, cheese]: a nitrogen- 
ous organie substance allied to albumen, found in milk. and 
most abundantly in that of flesh-eating animals. It is said 
to be occasionally found in the fluid of сухіх. It is also 
found (as legumine, and. probably as amandine, both. being 
regarded as identical with it) in pease, beans, almonds. and 
other seeds. Vegetable and animal caseins behave exactly 
alike with chemical tests, and when pure can not be distin- 
guished by the taste. The portion in cow's milk is about 
4 percent.: in dried pease, 25 per cent. Casein is coagulated 
(curdled) by acids or by rennet, and is the chief constituent 
of CHEESE (у. г). It also forms insoluble precipitates with 
corrosive sublimate, with nitrate of silver, and with acetate 
of lead. Hence copious draughts of milk afford a ready 
antidote in cases of poisoning with either of the above salts, 
Casein is also used in calico-printing, The probable pro- 
portions of the constituent elements of casein in 100 parts 
have been given as follows: Carbon, 53:82. parts: oxygen, 
22-52; nitrogen, 15°65: hydrogen, 7715; sulphur, CS5. with 
rca a little phosphorus; but its composition is not ex- 
actly known. 

Casemate [Ital. easa, house, matta, foolish, also dark, dark 
house or room; or Gr. yaspa, diteh]: originally, a diteh de- 
fense similar to à CAPONIERE (g. t.); later, a chamber with a 
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strong roof, usually of arched masonry, covered with a con- 
siderable thickness of earth designed to render it bomb-proof. 
Casemates are usually built in the rampart of а fortifica- 
tion and sometimes partly below ground. They are used for 
quarters, hospitals, storerooms, magazines, ete., and also for 
zun-chambers, the guns being fired through embrasures 
pierced through the wall of the chamber. Jas. MERCUR. 


Caser'ta, or Ter’ra di Lavo’ro: province of Itely; 
sretching along the Mediterranean, №. of the province of 
Naples: traversed by the Garigliano and the Volturno; com- 
ris an area of 2,206 sq. miles, with 734,884 inhabitants. 
|. agriculture, cattle-breeding. and manufacturing industry 
are flourishing, Capital, Caserta. 

Caserta: a town of Italy; a of province of same 
name; on a plain about 21 miles by rail N. E. of Naples (see 
map of Italy, ref. 7-Е). It has, besides numerous churches 
ail a military school, a magnificent royal palace, which was 
buit by Vanvitelli about 1759, and is one of the largest in 
Europe. Connected with the palace is a fine park and an 
aqueduct. Here is a royal silk-factory, in which about 700 
por ens are employed. Pop. 31,400. 


Case School of Applied Science: See CLEVELAND, О. 


Case-shot (in Fr. mitraille; Germ. Kartdischensehuss, i.e. 
cartridie-3hot): a projectile consisting of several balls or 
ше of lead or iron packed in a case. When the case is a 
cinder of tin with a wooden bottom, the whole is called 
evondrical case or canister. The number of shot in each 
aister varies from 40 to 126. Some armies use canister 
with an explosive charge in the center, but more commonly 
л has no such charge. When the balls are affixed to a 
central spindle without a case, or inclosed in а canvas bag, 
they are called grape-shot. This is especially used in gar- 
ron artillery. Against advancing lines the effect of grape 
wud canister at close range іх often terrible, but solid. shot 
cud shell are preferred against columns, Spherical case or 
SSrapnel (so named from its inventor) is a thin cast-iron 
sel. containing a chamber with a light or bursting charge 
ef wu powder, around which are packed bullets of lead or 
trom, It should burst at least 40 yards in advance of the 
"ашу. This missile is effective at three times the range 
ef canister, but at long distances its effect is often lost 
frem lack of precision in the айп or in the cutting of the 
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Casey, SiLas: soldier; b. in East. Greenwich, R. T., July 
12.107: graduated at West Point 1826; Oct. 9, 1861, be- 
eene colonel Fourth Infantry, and Mav 31, 1862, major-gen- 
eral U. S. volunteers. He served on Western and Northern 
frontiers 1826-36: in Florida war 1837-41; engaged at Pi- 
aka kaka: on Northern frontier 1842-47: in war with Mexico 
1447—44: engaged at Contreras and Churubuseo (brevet ma- 
tori, Molino del Rey, and Chapultepec (wounded in leading 
assault, and brevet lieutenant-eolonel); on the Pacific fron- 
ter 1588:48—54 : on tactical and arms boards 1854-55 ; at Puget 
"und post 1856-61; engaged in several Indian skirmishes, 
During the civil war he served in preparing volunteers for 
iie field at Washington, D. C., 1861-62; in the Virginia pen- 
ula 1862: engaged at Fair Oaks (brevet. brigadier-gen- 
Tali: as president of board for examination of officers of 
e dored troops 1863-65 ; in command at Detroit, Mich., 1865— 
hil commissioner to examine war-claims of Ohio. Brevet 
thajor-ceneral U. S. army, Маг. 31, 1866, for gallant and 
meritorious services, Compiled and edited a system of Zn- 
билеи Tacties for the U.S. service (1862), and Infantry 
Poetic far Colored Troops (1863) ; retired from active serv- 
кз; July 3, 1563. D. in Brooklyn, L. I., Jan. 22, 1882. 


Casey. Stas, Jr.: captain U.S. navy; b. in Rhode Island, 
“ot. 11. 1841; graduated at the Naval Academy in 1860. In 
э] he was attached to the steamer Wissahickon, South 

blockading squadron, and participated in the first 
attack on Fort Sumter, and in various engagements with 
"ne forts and batteries in Charleston; harbor; subsequently 
~reed in equipment. bureau and on lighthouse duty; com- 
taling the cruiser Newark in 1891. 

Casey, THOMAS LINCOLN: b. at Madison Barracks, near 
меке а Harbor, N. Y., May 10, 1831; graduated at the 
Ios. Military Academy in 1852; assigned to the corps of 
itgineers as brevet second lieutenant, rising to be chief of 
roiineers, with rank of brigadier-general, in 1888; served 
ss assistant engineer on fortifications and river and harbor 
snpfovements Delaware Bay and river until 1854; assistant 
tractor of practical engineering 1854-57; principal assist- 
ait Professor of Engineering at the Military Academy 1857- 
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59; in command of a detachment of engineer troops depart- 
ment of Oregon 1859-61: on staff of general commanding 
department of Virginia June 11 to Aug. 16, 1861; in charge 
of construction of fortifications on coast of Maine and New 
Hampshire 1861-67, except while on special duty with fleet 
during the first expedition to Fort Fisher 1864; assistant to 
chief of engineers 1867-79; in charge of public buildings 
and grounds District of Columbia 1877-81; of construction 
of building for State, War, and Navy Departments; of Wash- 
ington Monument 1877 till its completion in 1885; chief of 
engineers with rank of brigadier-general 1888; retired May, 
1895. Ш. in Washington, D. C., Mar. 26, 1896. 

Casgrain, kaas grin, L'Abbé HENRI RAYMOND: Canadian 
author; b. at Rivière Quelle, P. Q., Dec. 16, 1831; educated 
at Collége Sainte-Anne de la Pocatiére; was ordained a 
priest in 1856; was a professor at St. Anne’s College and 
afterward at the University of Quebec, He is a member of 
the Royal Society of Canada, Historical Society of Boston, 
and the Geographical Society of Paris. Among his works are 
Légendes Canadiennes (Quebec, 1861) ; Histoire de P Hétel- 
Dieu de Quebec (1878); Un Pélerinage au Pays d' Evangeline 
(1887); and Л/ољісаїт et Levis (9 vols., 1891).—His brother, 
CHARLES EusEBE, M. D., b. at Quebec, Aug. 3, 1825, is a 
Knight of the Order of the Holy Sepulchre; was called to 
the Dominion Senate in 1887. Another brother, PHILIPPE 
Banv, Q. C., b. in Quebec in 1827, was for many vears а 
member of the Canadian Parliament; author of Letellier de 
Saint-Just et son lemps (Quebec, 1889). NEIL MACDONALD. 


Cash: the name in use among foreigners in the far East 
for the coin in common use among the Chinese, and by them 
called Tsien (pronounced chen), It is a disk of an inferior 
alloy of copper, is slightly larger than an English shilling or 
С. S. twenty-five-cent piece (but thinner and lighter), and 
has a square hole in the middle for convenience in stringing. 
A string of cash usually contains 500 or 1,000, according to 
locality, and presents. something of the appearance of 
linked sausages, with 50 or 100 in each division, according to 
the custom of the locality. Each coin has a value of y to 
ty of a U. S. cent, i. e. 1.000 to 1,400 equal one dollar, ac- 
cording to the rate of exchange. 


Cash'el : a town of Ireland ; County Tipperary ; 105 miles 
by railway S. W. of Dublin, and 49 miles N. N. E. of Cork 
(see map of Ireland, ref. 12-F). It is built on the slopes of 
an isolated limestone hill, rising abruptly from a rich plain. 
Cashel was the residence of the Kings of Munster, and is 
now a bishop's see. The top of the hill called the * Rock of 
Cashel” is occupied by the most interesting ruins of Ireland. 
These consist of a round tower 90 feet high. the palace of 
the Kings of Munster, a chapel of Saxon and Norman archi- 
tecture, and a cathedral which was founded in 1169, Pop. 
(1881) 3,970. 

Cashew-nut [from Fr. acajou < Brazilian, acajoha]: a tree, 
the Anacardium occidentale, related to the sumach and poi- 
son-ivy, of the family Anaeardiacee, native of the West 
Indies, but now widely distributed throughout tropical re- 
gions. The tree attains a height of 16 or more feet, and bears 
oval, entire, evergreen leaves, small, reddish, sweet-scented 
flowers, and edible, kidnev-sliaped fruits, the cashew-nuts of 
commerce. From these nuts a sweet oil, resembling olive 
oil, is expressed. These proper fruits are borne upon the 
yellow or red enlarged and fleshy ends of the stems, which 
resemble pears, and are edible and of a pleasantly acid fla- 
vor. The poisonous principle, which is so virulent in some 
other members of the family Anacardiacee, is not absent 
from the cushew-nut, as shown by the fact that the fumes 
of the reasting nuts often cause an inflammation of the eyes 
and face. C. E. B. 

Cashgar: See KASHGAR. 

Cashmere: See KASHMIR. 

Cashmere (or Kashmir) Goat: See Goat. 

Cas’imir: the name of four kings of Poland.—CasiMIR 
I., or KASIMIERZ I., surnamed The Peaceful, b. 1015; was 
brought up in France, where his mother had been forced to 
tuke refuge; was recalled to Poland in 1041, and reigned 
prosperously till his death in 1058.—Casimir Tl, b. about 
1128; succeeded Micislaus III. 1177; d. 1194 after a wise 
and just rule.—CASIMIR IT., surnamed The Great, b. 1309; 
annexed Red Russia to Poland; founded the University of 
Cracow; and strove to promote education, D. 1870,—Cast- 
MIR IV., b. 1427; fought with the Teutonie Knights, whom 
he forced to cede West Prussia to Poland in the treaty of 
Thorn 1460. D. 1492. 
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Casimir-Perier, Jean Расі, PIERRE: President of the 
French republic; b. in Paris, Nov. 8, 1847; the grandson 
of Casimir Perier, the Prime Minister of Louis Philippe (see 
Perrier, CASIMIR), and the son of Auguste Casimir-Perier, 
Minister of the Interior under Thiers; served with honor in 
the Franco-German war, receiving the decoration of the 
Legion of Honor for bravery, and after the peace entered 
actively into politics, holding an important office in the min- 
istry of the quee of which his father was then at the 
head. In 1874 he was chosen councilor-general by the 
eleetors of Nogent-sur-Seine, and in 1876 was elected to the 
Chamber of Deputies, to which he was successively re- 
elected. Though suspected of Orleanist sympathies, he 
voted steadily with the moderate republicans, won the 
confidence of his colleagues, and was elected vice-president 
of the chamber in 1890, having in the meantime held im- 
portant posts in the ministry of Public Instruction and the 
ministry for War. In 1893 he became president of the 
chamber, and was re-elected in November of the same year, 
but resigned Dec. 3 to become president of the council. 
His ministry, which lasted till May 22, 1894, was marked 
by its stern attitude toward disturbers of the pde peace, 
as exemplified in the passage of a law to punish indirect, as 
well as direct, incitements to crime in the publie prints, and 
in general to strengthen the hands of the authorities against 
enemies of the Government. On June 27, 1894, he was chosen 
on the first ballot by the National Congress to succeed Presi- 
dent CARNOT (9. t.), but resigned suddenly Jan. 15, 1895. 


Casino, or Monte Cassino: See Cassino. 


Caspari, ksáas-paa ree, CARL Paur, D. D.: Lutheran the- 
ologian; of Jewish origin; b. at Dessau, in Anhalt, Ger- 
many, Feb. 8, 1814; educated at Leipzig and Berlin; went 
to the University of Christiania, Norway, as Professor of 
Theology in 1847. He wrote many works on Arabic gram- 
mar, Old Testament exegesis, ete., and translated the Book 
of. Concord into Norwegian; but his chief distinction lav in 
the important results he attained by his diligent researches 
into the history of the œenmenical creeds, especially the 
Apostles’ and the Nicene. D. in Christiania, Apr. 11, 1892. 

Henry E. JACOBS. 


Cas'pe: a town of Spain; in Aragon; province of Sarn- 
gossa; situated near the river Ebro; 53 miles S. E. of Sara- 
gossa (see map of Spain, ref. 14-T). It has three churches, а 
town-hall, and manufactures of oil and soap. Pop. 9,000. 


Cas'pian Sea (in Lat. Mare Caspium, or Mare Iyrca- 
nium; Gr. Kacría GiAacca): a large Inland sea forming 
part of the boundary between Europe and Asia. It is now 
within Russian territory, except at the southern end, where 
it is margined by Persia, It is about 690 miles long from 
N. to 5., and has an average width of near 200 miles. The 
area is 169.381 sq. miles. The depth of water toward the 5. 
is nearly 3,000 feet, but. toward hie N. it is shallower. A 
submarine ridge continues the Apsheron peninsula across 
the sea in an easterly direction, thus dividing it into two 
basins. ‘Phe deepest sounding of the northern basin is 
about 2,500 feet, but. the water is very shallow for a long 
distance out from the shore, especially from the mouth of 
the Volga, where more than 100 miles away the depth is 
only 72 feet. The depression of the surface of the Caspian 
below that of the Black Sea, according to the Russian sur- 
veys, is about 97 feet. The Caspian receives several large 
rivers—viz., the Volga. the Ural. and the Kura. It has no 
outlet, and its superfluous water can escape only by evapora- 
tion. That the Caspian and the Sea of Aral were once con- 
nected is rendered evident by the nature of the rocks in the 
vast plains which extend from them in several directions, 
Great numbers of sturgeons and salmon аге caught in this 
sca, in which various other kinds of fish are also abundant. 
A communication has been opened between the Caspian Sea 
and the Baltic by a canal which connects the Volga with the 
rivers Tvertza and Schlina, Steam-packets navigate the 
Caspian, the commerce of which is mostly in the hands of 
the Russians. The chief ports are Astrakhan, Derbend, 
Petrovsk, Baku, and Krasnovodsk. 


Cass, Lewis, LL. D.: statesman; b, in Exeter, N. H.. Oct. 
9, 1782. He studied law, which he began to practice at 
Zanesville, O., in 1802, where his father owned a large land- 
grant bestowed upon him for his military services, Lewis, 
having entered the army as a colonel in 1812, served in Can- 
ada under (теп. Hull: was taken. prisoner, and used his in- 
fluence to secure the court martial and degradation of Hull. 
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appointed Governor of Michigan Territory in 1814. After 
he had held that office sixteen years, and negotiated many 
treaties with the Indians, he was appointed Secretary of War 
by President Jackson in 1831. Не was sent in 1836 as min- 
ister to France, where he succeeded in keeping France from 
joining the * quintuple alliance" intended to enforce British 
claims to right of search on the high seas, After visiting 
Mediterranean ports in а U. S. frigate he returned home in 
1842, and was deed a Senator of the U.S. for Michigan in 
1844. llaving opposed the Wilmot Proviso, he was nominated 
as Democratic candidate for the presidency of the U. N. in 
1848, but was defeated by Gen. Taylor, the Whig candidate, 
who received 163 electoral votes; Gen. Cass received 137 
electoral votes. In Jan., 1849, he was re-elected to the Sen- 
ate of the U.S. He supported Douglas's Kansas-Nebraska 
bill in 1854; became Secretary of State іп Mar., 1857; re- 
signed in Dec., 1560, because the President would not re-en- 
force the garrison of Fort Sumter. D. June 17, 1866. His 
published writings are not numerous, but are well written 
and display much ability. See Н. К. Schooleraft, Life of 
General Cass (1848); W. L. G. Smith, Life of Lewis Cass 
(1856); A. C. McLaughlin, Lewis Cass (Boston, 1891). 

Cassagnac, PAUL GRANIER, de: See DE Cassagnac, PALL 
GRANIER. 


Cassan'der (in Gr. KdooaySpos): a Macedonian prince; а 
son of Antipater. Regent. of Macedonia. When Antipater 
died, in 318 B. €., Cassander and Polysperehon became com- 
petitors for the regency, and. appealed to arms. Cassander 
Was victorious, and, having taken Athens, restored the aris- 
іостасу under Demetrius Phalereus in 316 B. с. He married 
Thessalonica, à sister of Alexander the Great; obtained 
possession of Alexander's wife Roxana and her infant. son 
киз, whom he put to death in 309, and usurped the throne. 
He joined Seleucus and Ptolemy in a coalition against An- 
tigonus, whom these allies defeated at the battle of Tpsus 
in 301 в.с. He died in 297, and was succeeded by his son 


Philip. 


Cassan'dra (in Gr. Kacoavdpa): Trojan princess: a daugh- 
ter of Priam: celebrated for her prophetic inspiration. Aec- 
cording to the poetical legend Apollo was enamored. of her. 
and taught her the secrets of fate, but he ordained that her 
prophecies should not be credited. During the siege of 
Troy she predicted the. ruin of that city, but. she was re- 
garded as a lunatic by the Trojans. She was carried away 
as а captive by Agamemion, and slain by his wife Clytem- 
nest ra. 

Cassandra, Gulf of (anc. Toronateus Sinus): a part of 
the ZEgean Sea: in Macedonia, European Turkey ; extends 
between two peninsulas, the extremities of which are called 
Cape Drepano and Cape Pailluri. It is nearly 25 miles long. 
The peninsula to the W. of the gulf and a cape оп its west- 
ern side have the same name. 


Cassano, kaas-saa nō: а town of Italy; province of Cala- 
bria; 30 miles N. of Cosenza (see map of Italy, ref. 8-0). lt 
stands in the concave recess of а steep mountain, in the 
midst of beautiful scenery, It has a cathedral, several con- 
vents, and an old castle; also manufactures of silk. linen, 
cotton, and leather. Pop. 9,216. 


Cassareep: See CASAREEP. 
Cassation: See COURTS. 


Cassatt, Mary: figure-painter; b. in Pennsylvania. She 
was one of the first artists in Paris to take up impressionis- 
tic methods, and exhibited excellent work in the first im- 
pressionist exhibition in Paris in 1878. She isan etcher of 
great talent, and her work in all mediums is highly appre- 
ciated by French collectors; member of the Society of 
American Artists 1880. Studio in Paris. 

WILLIAM А. COFFIN. 

Cassa’va: a West Indian name of the plant called manive 
or manihot, and of the starch or fecula prepared. from its 
root. It is known in the U.S. by the name of TAPIOCA (4. t). 
See Maxioc. 


Cassay' : See MANIPUR. 


Cas'sel, or Kassel (anc. Castellum Cattorum): a city of 
Hesse-Nassau, Prussia; once capital of the electorate of 
Hesse-Cassel; pleasantly situated on both sides of the river 
Fulda; about 132 miles W. of Leipzig, and 28 miles S. W. of 
Göttingen (see map of German үш: ref. 4-Е). It is 
connected by railways with Leipzig, Frankfort, and other 
towns, It has several publie squares, in the largest of which, 


Пе was raised to the rank of brigadier-general in 1813, and | called Friedrichsplatz, stands the palace of the Electors of 
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Hesse. Near this palace is а handsome museum which has 
a library of 165,000 volumes, Cassel contains an observatory, 
a valuable picture-gallery, a theater, several hospitals, a nor- 
mal school, and academies of painting and sculpture. It 
has manufactures of cotton, silk, and woolen fabrics, lace, 
gloves, carpets, hardware, ete. In the environs of Cassel is 
the royal palace of Wilhelmshéhe, with beautiful gardens 
and fountains, This palace was occupied by the Emperor 
Napoleon. ПЕ. while he was а captive in the autumn of 
stu and the ensuing winter. Pop. (1885) 64,088; (1890) 
22841; (1895) 81,752. | 

Cassel, Doveras R.: lieutenant-commander U.S. navy; 
hin Ohio, Oct. 9, 1845; graduated at the Naval Academy as 
ensien in 1863, While attached to the steam-sloop Brooklyn 
be was slightly wounded at the battle of Mobile Bay, but re- 
mained at his quarters until the close of the action, He 
served in the Brooklyn during both the Fort Fisher fights, 
aud led the seamen of the Brooklyn in the assault of Jan. 
15. 1863, on the fort, He died at Germantown, Pa., June 
20, 1575. 


Casselton: railroad junction, Cass co., N. Dak. (for loca- 
ton of county, see map of North Dakota, ref. 3-F); on 
Northern Pacifie К. К.: in Red River Valley of the North; 
in a fine hard wheat-producing region; has graded school, 
veral churches, ete. Pop. (1880) 361; (1890) 840. 

EDITOR oF * REPORTER.” 

Cas'sia [from Gr. kasta, а Semitic loan-word]: a fragrant 
hark mentioned in the Bible, and supposed to be the cassia- 
hark of the shops; a coarse variety of cinnamon from China, 
Annam, and other Eastern countries, It is generally sold as 
cinnamon, which it much resembles, though cheaper and 
generally inferior in quality. It yields the oil of cinnamon. 
“Cassia buds” are the dried flower-buds which are brought 
from China, 

Cassia is also the name of a genus of leguminous herbs, 
shrubs. and trees, natives of both continents. Several Afri- 
ean and Astatic species are valuable for their leaves, which 
When dried constitute the drug senna. The U. S. have nu- 
merous species, one of which (Cassia marilandica) yields 
waves which have the cathartic properties of senna in a 
milder degree, “Cassia pulp” or * purging cassia ” comes 
from the pods of Cassia fistula, a tree of India and Egypt, 
now naturalized in most tropical countries. It contains a 
large percentage of sugar, and is used in making laxative 
conserves for medicinal use. 

Cas’sian (in Lat. Cassianus), JOHN: a monk noted as a 
nromoter of monachism and as an opponent of St. Augustine ; 
b. about 350 a.D. He founded a large monastery at Mar- 
wille (about the year 415), which was a model for many 
ethers in Gaul and Spain. He differed from St. Augustine 
respecting grace, and. taught doctrines which were called 
“ni-Pelazian. The distinction between him and St. Au- 
sustine and Pelagins is thus aptly put: St. Augustine re- 
vards man in his natural state as dead, Pelagius as sound 
and well; Cassian as sick. Among his works are the famous 
Incatises on monastic institutions, De Institutis Renuntian- 
fam and the Collaliones Patrum in Scithico eremo com- 
наган ит. D. in Marseilles, about 445. His works аге 
fand in Migne, Pat. Lat., XLIX. and L. 


Cas'sican: a name applied to the barita of Australasia 
aud other birds, but properly a bird of the genus Cussieus, 
rambling the oriole. The best-known species is the Cassicus 
тих Of South America, 20 inches long, which makes a 
arge nest, exhibiting great skill in construction. The nests 
are often 3 feet long, and are hung upon the branches of 
They are gregarious birds, and often build several of 
бег huge nests upon the same tree. 


Cas'simere [another form (also formerly written Aersey- 
теге of caxhmere, received. through Fr. castmir or Span. 
еменге}: a twilled woolen or cotton and woolen fabric, 
‘tuer plain or figured, much used for men’s clothing, Cas- 
"eres are largely woven in England and the U. S., but es- 
patally on the continent of Europe. 


Cas’sin. Jon: ornithologist; b. near Chester, Ра. Sept. 
5.1213: d. in Philadelphia, Jan. 10, 1869; devoted himself 
"he technical description and systematice arrangement of 
mls rather than to their habits. In the words of Coues, 
“His distinctive place in ornithology is this: he was the 
му ornithologist this country has ever produced who was 
v familiar with the birds of the Old World as with those of 
America.” Among his more important works are the Mam- 
илуу and Ornithology of the Wilkes Exploring Erpedi- 
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tion; Ornithology of Perrys Erpedifion to Japan; and 
Illustrations of the Birds of California, Teras, Oregon, 
British and Russian America, He and Mr. George N. 
Lawrence were associated with Prof. Baird in the pub- 
lication of a monograph of the birds of North America N. 
of Texas, which appeared as vol. ix. of the Pacific R. R. 
Reports. F. A. Lucas. 

Cassini, kiáas-see'née, Grovannt DOMENICO: astronomer: 
b. near Nice, then an Italian city, June 8, 1625. He discov- 
ered in 1665 that Jupiter performs a rotation in nine hours 
and fifty-six minutes, and published in 1668 his ephemerides 
of the satellites of Jupiter. Invited by Colbert, he removed 
to Paris in 1669. and became director of the observatory of 
that city. In 1684 he discovered four satellites of. Saturn, 
also explained the causes of lunar libration, and took part 
in measuring an are of the meridian. His descendants for 
several generations were able astronomers. D. in Paris, 
Sept. 14, 1712. See his Autobiography; also Fontenelle, 
Eloge de J. D. Cassini. 


Cassino: game at cards; plaved by two. three, or even 
four persons, Four cards are dealt each player, and four 
(the lay-out) are turned face up on the board; the hands are 
played one card each turn, beginning with the eldest hand ; 
four more cards are then dealt each player; so on until the 
yack is exhausted, A card is played (1) by adding it to the 
fout: (2) by faking with it from the lay-out cards of the 
same denomination and (in the ease of pip-cards) combina- 
tions such that the number of pips is that of the card played; 
(3) by building, i.e. combining 1t with cards in the lay-out. 
so that the number of pips equals that of another card in 
the player's hand, the build being then treated exactly as а 
eard of that denomination, except that it ean not be built 
higher with merely lay-out cards, nor at all by the immediate 
builder; or (4) by duplicating, i.e. combining it with one or 
more cards or builds, so as to form two or more cards or 
combinations each equivalent to another card in the hand. 
A duplication may be further duplicated, but not built. A 
player who has a build or duplication in the lay-out can not 
make play No. 1 before taking it. Cards left in the lay-out 
after the last hand belong to the last player who made play 
No. 2. On being taken, big cassino (ten of diamonds) counts 
2; little cassino (two of spades), 1; each ace, 1; the greatest 
number of cards, 3; the greatest number of spades, 1. Each 
sweep (play No. 2 leaving no cards in the lay-out) counts 1. 
Game is either the highest number of points scored in the 
deal or, more usually, 21 points, thus requiring several deals 
for one game, 

In one variation of cassino the knave, queen, and king are 
treated as pip-cards, i.e. as the eleven, twelve, and thirteen, 
respectively. 


Cassino, kuus-see'no: а town of Italy; in the province of 
Caserta; 49 miles by rail N. W. of Caserta (see map of Italy, 
ref. 6-Е). Large ruins of Roman theaters and palaces are 
in the neighborhood. Just above the city, on a high moun- 
tain, is the celebrated monastery Monte Cassino, founded 
in 529 A. D. by St. Benedict, with a seminary, a gymnasium, 
and a large library containing many valuable manuscripts. 
A few monks still remain. Pop. of town, 12,200. 


Cassiodo’rus, MAGNUS AURELIUS: a Latin historian and 
minister of state; b. at Seylacium (Squillace, Calabria, the 
extreme southwest division of Italy), about 468 or 480 А. b. ; 
entered service of Theodoric, King of the Ostrogoths, about 
407: became his chief minister. Пе had a high reputation 
for ability and learning, and continued in power for many 
vears, At the age of seventy he retired to the monastery 
of Viviers, in Calabria, which he had founded and endowed. 
There he instituted the practice, afterward so widely fol- 
lowed, of adding the copying of MSS. to the list of monastie 
duties. This practice B been of inestimable importance, 
To it we owe our knowledge of the elassics. He had him- 
self a large library which he transferred to his monastery. 
Пе wrote, besides works on. grammar and rhetoric, a Jis- 
tory of the Gotha, now extant only in the abridgment of 
Jornandes; a valuable collection of state papers entitled 
Variarum Epistolarum Libri XII, which was first purs 
in 15:33, and the chief source of our knowledge of Italy in 
the sixth century. D. in Viviers about 568. See his works in 
Migne, LXIX.-LXX. Thomas Hodgkin published a eon- 
densed translation of the Variarum Letters (Oxford, 1886). 
See his Life by А. Franz (Breslau, 1872). 


Cassiope’a, or -ріа, Cassiepe'n. or Сатторе (in Gr. 
Kacciómeia, Kagc.éneia, Касоібту) : in classic mythology, the 
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wife of Cepheus and the mother of Andromeda. She was 


suid to have been transformed into a constellation. 


Cassiopeia, or Lady in the Chair: a constellation in 
the northern hemisphere; has several stars of the second 
magnitude, It is represented on the celestial globe as a 
lady sitting ina chair. Five of its most conspicuous stars 
are arranged in a figure like а W. In 1572 a new and brill- 
iant star suddenly шш in Cassiopeia, It was observed 
by Tycho Brahe in November, and is said to have surpassed 
all the fixed stars in splendor. It disappeared in Mar., 
1574, after a gradual diminution of luster. 


Cassiquiare, kaás-si-kce-aa' rce, or Cassiquiari : a river 
of South America; in Venezuela; а deep and rapid stream, 
forming the south bifurcation of the Orinoco, It issues from 
the Orinoco about lat. 8° 10° N. and lon. 66° 20 W., and, 
flowing southwestward about 130 miles, enters the Rio Ne- 
gro near San Carlos. This remarkable river opens a navi- 
gable communication between the Orinoco and the Rio Ne- 
gro, but above the middle rapids of both rivers. It is 600 
yards wide at its entrance into the latter. 


Cassiter’ides [name applied by Herodotus and later 
writers to the islands (Great Britain) whence were procured 
the early supplies of tin; deriv. of xaecírepos, tin, а word 
probably of Assyrian origin. Cf. Assvr. ds the 
ancient name of certain islands, supposed һу some to be the 
Scilly isles. and by others some little islands of Vigo Bay 
on the Spanish coast, from which the Pha@nicians procured 
tin. 

Cassit'erite [from Gr. касоітероѕ. tin + suff. -ife]: native 
peroxide of tin: composed when pure of 21:62 per cent. of 
oxygen and 78:38 of tin. It is the common ore of tin, and 
the only one from which the metal is obtained. It occurs 
massive (as tin-stone), disseminated and fibrous (as wood 
tin) in rolled pieces, and in grains as sand (stream tin); 
also crystallized in quadrangular prisms, terminated by four- 
sided pyramids. Its luster is splendent. It is obtained 
chieflv in Australia, Cornwall, the Malay Peninsula, Banca, 
the Black Hills of South Dakota, Virginia, and California. 

Revised by C. KIRCHHOFF. 

Cas’sins Longi'nus, Carus: Roman conspirator and 

eneral; a friend of Marcus Brutus, whose sister he married, 

e served as quaestor under М. Crassus, and distinguished 
himself in the expedition against the Parthians in 53 B. c. 
After the death of Crassus he defeated the Parthians. In 
the civil war that ensued he fought for Pompey against 
Cæsar, and after their defeat at Pharsalia was pardoned by 
the victorious Cæsar. He was one of the conspirators 
who killed Cæsar in 44 B. c.. soon after which event. he com- 
manded with success in Syria, Ilis army was subsequently 
united with that of Brutus. Brutus and Cassius, who were 
the principal leaders of the republican party, were defeated 
by Antony and Octavius at Philippi in 42 в, c., and then 
killed themselves, See Plutarch, Life of Brutus. 


Cas’sius Parmen’sis. or Ca'ius Cas'sius Seve’rus: a 
Latin poet who wrote epigrams and elegies. He was one of 
the conspirators who filled the dictator Cæsar, 44 в. c. 
Having entered the service of Mark Antony, he fought 
against Augustus, by whose order he was put to death 
about 30 B. с. Only small fragments of his works are ex- 
tant. 

Cassivelau'nus, or Cassibelau'nus, sometimes Angli- 
cized as Cassib'elan: a chief of the ancient Britons who 
ruled over the country N. of the Thames. He fought 
bravely against Cæsar when the latter invaded Britain in 
94 B. c. ; but Cæsar took his capital and compelled him to 
pay tribute. 


Cassoek : a tightly fitting garment as regards the body, 
but loose and flowing below, worn by ecclesiasties of all 
orders. Tt varies in color, In the Church of England the 
clergy of all orders wear black; bishops on state occasions 
frequently wear purple. In the Roman Catholie Church, 
priests, deacons, and sub-deacons, with persons in the minor 
orders, wear black eassocks; bishops wear purple. Scarlet 
cassocks were worn by doctors of divinity and civil law and 
are still part of the dress of cardinals. The Bishop of Rome 
alone wears a white cassoek., The medieval Church of Eng- 
land cassock was without buttons, and was usually gathered 
in at the waist with a girdle or cincture of the same mate- 
rial quite similar to that now in use, 

Cassop'olis: capital of Cass co. Mich. (for location of 
county, see map of Michigan, ref. 8-11); on Mich. Cent. and 
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Gr. Trunk К. Rs. ; 98 miles S. W. of Lansing, and 100 miles 
E. of Chicago. The principal industrial enterprises are a 
flouring-mill, wooden-bowl factory, cooper-shop, lumber- 
mill, and a combination wire-and-slat fence factory. Саѕ- 
sopolis was founded in 1886, and is situated between Dia- 
mond and Stone Lakes in а fertile agricultural county. It 
is a place of summer resort. Pop. (1880) 912; (1890) 1,369 ; 
(1894) 1,324. PUBLISHER OF “ NATIONAL DEMOCRAT.” 


Cas’sowary: the common name of several large flightless 
birds of the genus Casuarius; related to the ostriches, but 
generally placed together with the emus in an order Cast- 
АКИ (q. ). The plumage is loose and coarse, the wings 
small, the quill feathers represented by four to six strong 
bare shafts, The inner toe bears a long, straight claw, 
which makes a formidable weapon, the more that the kick 
of one of these birds is sufficiently powerful to knock а man 
down. Parts of the head and neck are naked and colored 
bright red and blue or blue and yellow. The neck bears 
wattles, and the head is furnished with а conspicuous com- 
pressed helmet-like excrescence formed of very thin bone, 
covered with thin but firm horny skin. The ten or twelve 
members of the genus are confined to New Guinea and the 
adjacent islands; one species occurs іп Northeastern. Aus- 
tralia. They frequent dense thickets, are wary and fleet 
of foot. fond of fruit and berries, but eat worms and insects 
of various kinds, The nest is a mere depression amid fallen 
leaves; the eggs are green and usually five in number. ‘The 
best-known species 18 the helmeted cassowary (Casuarius 
galeatus) from Ceram. Bennett's cassowary (C. bennettii) 
is from New Britain and С. australis from Australia, 

Е. A. Lucas. 


Casta’lia, or Cas’taly (in Gr. Кастал а): a fountain 
which issued at the base of Mt. Parnassus, near Delphi ; was 
sacred to Apollo and the muses, The ancient poets imagined 
that it filled the minds of those who drank of it with poetic 
inspiration, All persons who visited the temple of Delphi 
for any religious object were obliged to purify themselves 
by bathing their hodies or their hair in this sacred fountain. 
It is now called the fountain of St. John. 


Castalio, kias-taali-o, or Castel'lio, SEBASTIAN: b. at 
Chatillon, а village of Savoy, 1515; d. in Basel, Dec. 29, 
1563. Пе pursued the common humanist studies of the 
time: acted for several years as a tutor in a noble French 
family; was in 1541, on Calvin's nomination, made rector 
of the Latin school in Geneva, but publicly dissented from 
Calvin on predestination, and resented the restraints put 
upon private liberty ; was banished by the syndics for 
calumniating the clergy 1544; went to Basel, where in 1553 
he was appointed Professor of Greek. His history of the 
Bible in the form of Dialogues was often reprinted and 
used as a text-book ; translated into English under the title 
Youth's Scripture Remembrancer (London, 1743). His Latin 
translation of the Bible he dedicated to Edward VI. of 
England; his French translation to Henry II. of France. 
These translations are very characteristic for their humanist. 
standpoint, but do not deserve the merciless eriticisms 
which they received from the hands of Calvin and Beza. 
Castalio deserves to be remembered because he was one of 
the very few advocates of religious toleration in that age. 
His life was written by J. Mühly (Basel, 1862), and most 
elaborately by Ferd. Buisson (Paris, 1892, 2 vols.). 


Castan'ea: the Latin name of the chestnut: also the 
botanical name of a genus of trees of the family Cupuli fe ree | 
Three species of chestnuts are indigenous in the U. S.— viz.. 
Castanea sativa, хат. americana (chestnut-tree), the Сех 
fanea pumila (chinquapin), and the golden chinquapin, or 
chestnut of the Pacific coast, now referred to an allied genus, 


Castanopsis (C. chrysophylla). See CHESTNUT. 


Cas’ tanets [from Span. castañeta. deriv. of castaña < Tint. 
eastanea, chestnut]: a musical instrument consisting of а, 
pair of concave shells of ivory or wood, originally chest- 
nut, which are loosely fastened together by a band which is 
passed over the thumb, and used in beating time to musie 
and dancing, and much employed by the Moors and Span- 
iards as ап accompaniment to the guitar. In most coun- 
tries they have been introduced. on the stage, especially in 
opera. 

Castanheda, kitus-taiin-va dan, FERNXo Lopez, de: Portu- 
guese historian; b. probably about the усаг 1500: d. in 
1599; went to India with his father in 1528, апі devoted 
many years to study, personal examination of local record < 
and scenes of important. events, and. to the composition of 
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his valuable Historia do Descobrimento e Conquista da 


India pelos Portuguezes, the several books of which (as far 
as completed) were printed in different years from 1551 to 
181. The publication of the first and second books pre- 
ceded that of the first decade of Азга of Barros, but by so 
short an interval that the work of Castanheda could hardly 
have heen used by Barros, who no doubt derived his mate- 
rial chiefly from original sources. For some not obvious 
ran, the Zfésforia of Castanheda seems to have made a 
grater impression on the European. publie than the more 
atractive labors of Barros, for the first book of the His- 
rin was translated into French in 1553, and the whole 
werk into English some years later, while Barros, we be- 
ava, nas never been translated into either language, and 
ven Camoens is said by Portuguese critics to have drawn 
i> historical facts altogether from Castanheda. Castan- 
lola has the merits of fullness of detail, clearness of ex- 
ренеп, and fidelity to the best authorities, and, though 
inferior as а writer to his distinguished rival, he is by 
l^ means superseded as а source of information on his 
subject, 


Castaños. kias-taan'vis, FRANCISCO Xavier, de: Duke of 
Pavlen; general; b. in Madrid, Spain, Apr. 22, 1756. Не 
апе the command of a corps in 1808, and defeated the 
Fench general Dupont at Baylen in July of that year. 
Pipent then surrendered his army, amounting to 18,000 
ren, but Castaños was defeated the same year at Tudela by 
Lannes. He distinguished himself at the battles of Albuera, 
IS], Salamanca, 1812, and Vitoria, 1813. He was appointed 
eptain-general in 1823, and opposed the Carlists. b. Sept. 
ч. 1853, 


(aste (from Span. Ptg. casta, race, breed: subst. use of 
ш. of adj. casto < Lat. castus, pure]: This term, though 
Iren used loosely to indicate a class distinetion of any sort, 
Wes originally employed to denote divisions of the social sys- 
tmin India, The word is etymologically from the Latin 
talus, pure); historically. a Portuguese equivalent of class- 
vision. The earliest European settlers in India were from 
Portugal, and they gave the name to the social system 
und there, But that system was known and explained by 
urk writers from the time of Alexander the Great. Our 
мата information in regard to caste comes, however, from 
he Hindus themselves, who in the Vedas and in their law- 
"mks have first expressed the consciousness of the distinc- 
tens involved and then elaborately systematized the whole 
vate of society according to formal divisions of occupation. 
Los md says that the highest god created four castes: the 
тем from his mouth, the warrior from his arm, the hus- 
ealman from his thigh, the slave from his foot. But the 
hative Nanskrit word for caste is varna, color, and this 
‘wine suthciently indicates the chief factor of distinction 
[көеп the castes as originally organized. The distinction 
historically this: The Aryan invaders of India were of a 
“erent type from the aborigines; the latter were dark, 
on former were light: the primary distinction of caste was 
i’ more than this, а separation of the two great bodies of 
чайнаш into two classes, the light-skinned Aryan con- 
eros and the dark-skinned natives, whom the former had 
dud and reduced to slavery or driven into the hill 
ITTY to live as savages, The consciousness of this racial 
ference is very strongly marked in the earliest literature 
vg. the Vedas), where indeed without caste designation 
"Fe ds even a stronger caste feeling in its literal sense 


van in later times, a greater hate of the un-Aryan native, 
255 а mere pronounced consciousness of racial difference. 
. as time went on and the contest. between the nation of 
FF eonquerors and that of the conquered grew less, inas- 
TID as custom and social usage tended to unite the two, 
“ема antagonism sank into social antipathy, and the 
i TIN of conqueror and defeated became changed to that 

Master and servant, Such was in general the origin of 
lo whole caste system, But other factors of great national 
tance came into play. The later. rule makes out 
Pht pegnlar castes and thirty-six lowest castes, the latter 
"ong too degraded and too recent in origin to be included 
eng the 7 regular” form of the system, In point of fact 
"Toe of new plebeian industries was the real cause of pro- 
C шапу of the new "low " castes, for, as caste was in- 
mble from occupation, each new industrial development 
DS re To a new social order. This fact is commonly 
“ated incorrectly, in that the new caste is assumed to give 
Tego the new occupation, which is the unhistorical native 
"dnt of view, 
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The four eastes of the completed system were: 1. The 
Bradhmana, or Brahmin; 2. The Kshatriya, or warrior; 
3. The Vaieya (Vaisva), or farmer and husbandman; 4. 
The Сата (Sudra), or slave. All other castes were either 
* mixed," or * outcasts,” i.e. degraded members of the four 
castes who had been expelled from society. Of the four 
castes here enumerated we find in the early period of the 
Rig-Veda no formal mention, yet not а few indications 
that caste feeling was already beginning to meet us in 
rarious passages of this same work. Thus the distinction 
between the priest. (Brihmana) and king as representative 
of the warrior (Kshatriva) caste Is clearly marked, and, as 
stated above, the general antagonism to the “robber” and 
" slave " makes it evident that the three first classes of priest, 
warrior, and husbandiman regarded themselves as a group 
apart from the fourth class, which later became incorporated 
into the caste system as the Cudra (Sudra) or slave caste. 
But the only formal recognition of four social divisions to 
be found in the Ag - Feda is the sentence quoted above on 
the origin of the priest from the mouth of the god, Brahma, 
ete. Before describing the duties and privileges of these 
castes, however, it is necessary to show how the third caste 
arose, for. as already said, the distinetion between priest 
and warrior was already so strongly felt in the earliest time 
that the difference amounted practically to a саме differ- 
entiation, although it was not vet sufficiently established to 
preclude a warrior from exercising priestly functions or а 
priest from entering battle as a participant in the fray. 

The third caste of Vaicyas (Vaisva), or husbandmen, arose 
gradually, No trace of such a class as a custe meets us in 
the Rig-Veda. It is firmly established in the next period, 
that of the Brihmanas. Whence arose the castet Al- 
though nothing save a rather absurd tradition is extant in 
the way of historical evidence, the real genesis of the Vaigva 
(Vaisya) caste is not difficult to discover, It is, in fact. not a 
caste formed by separation from the two higher castes, but 
the result of eliminating these castes from the working body 
politic, the residuum of the Aryan people left by the self- 
exclusion from the general body of those who arrogated to 
themselves the rights of priest and warrior respectivelv, thus 
leaving to all those not entering these ranks the duties and 
privileges of the working-classes. “This development came 
as a result of the gradual settlement of the country. When 
the Aryans first entered India they did so as an invading 
army; every man was for himself warrior and cattle-lifter, 
The conquerors drove before them the native barbarians, 
settled down and became a cattle-raising, ultimately an ag- 
ricultural people. It was at this juncture that those of the 
people at large who had more taste for war than for peace- 
ful pursuits began to segregate themselves as a warrior 
vaste, а standing army at the service of the king; and in the 
elimination of the warrior and the gradual separation of the 
priests from all the other castes is to be found the origin of 
the so-called easte of husbandmen; they were the people 
divested of priestly and fighting elements, and it was main- 
ly from this caste that the " mixed " castes naturally arose. 

These four castes, partially foreshadowed in the era of the 
early Vedic songs, were established and their position for- 
mulated in the next period, that of the first. prose writings 
(the Brahmana period). 

(1) The Brahman, or Priest.—WHis duty was to make sac- 
rifices, to teach members of the three upper castes, and to 
study. Ніз privilege was to take gifts in. return for mak- 
ing sacrifice, and receive daily alms of members of the pure 
castes. In the early period he was permitted to be a sol- 
dier, but later this is forbidden, except in case of necessity, 
when it is even enjoined upon him to bear arms. His person 
is regarded as sacred, and he is even identified with the god 
whom he worships. He may not change his mode of life, 
unless in danger of starvation, in which case he may tempo- 
rarily assume the life of a workingman. Пе is regarded аз 
the sole authority in all questions of law and right, and in 
later times is often found as minister and judge. He is not 
responsible for his acts to any one, according to the tradi- 
tional list of his privileges; but since the Jaw provides 
fines, and even imprisonment, for a priest who has offended 
against the laws, this statute is clearly nugatory. It was, 
however, at no tine permissible to put a Brüliman to death; 
and the king is expressly forbidden to tax his property. 

(2) The Wearrior.—llis one duty was to fight. Hoe was 
the king's soldier, lived at the king's expense, and was lia- 
ble at any time to be called into the field, His rights, so 
far as caste goes, were to study the Vedas, a very highly 
esteemed privilege, and command. the two lower castes. 
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Like the priest, in case of necessity the warrior may as- 
sume the manner of life of the lower castes, but in no case 
may he exercise the duties of a priest, Yet interchange 
between the two castes was not unknown prior to the 
period of formal law. In war the personal reward. of the 
warrior, besides his monthly pay. is the possession of what- 
ever he wins in battle, arms, jewels, ete, after the “ king's 
share" has been deducted. 

(3) The Hushandman.—The third caste shared with the 
two upper castes the. privilege of studving the sacred writ- 
Ings (see SANSKRIT LITERATURE) and attendance on sacri- 
ficial rights; otherwise his position. was practically much 
lower than that of the priest and warrior, Не tended 
flocks, tilled the land, paid a large share of his gains into 
the king's treasury to support the military caste, and was 
in person superior only to the Çûdra (Sudra), or slave-caste, 
with which caste he seems often to be on more familiar 
terms than with his Aryan brothers of the upper castes, 
In the Epic period, which represents the completed caste- 
system, m is the prev of the king's officers, and retains 
little more than a nominal superiority to the lowest orders. 

(4) The Slave Caste—The dra (Sudra) was the slave 
of every caste above him, but was regarded as more partie- 
ularly the servant of the priest. He had no rights what- 
ever. llis slightest offense against the upper classes мах 
severely punished, often with death. He could possess no 
property save what was given him by his master, and that 
was liable to be taken away without redress by any member 
of the pure castes, In. distinction. from these pure castes, 
‘called regenerate, or /i(?ee-6orn. (the “second birth” being 
the formal initiation as a member of the pure castes), the 
Cfidra (Sudra) was called unregenerate, or “ once-born.” 
He was not permitted to study or even hear the Vedas re- 
cited, As the descendant of the barbarian native he was 
regarded as outside the pale of society, and was permitted 
to соте into contact with it only to serve its necessities, 
The mixed castes, resulting from intermarriage of the slave 
with the regenerate castes, were regarded as too low even to 
serve the *twice-born.” They lived apart, practiced the 
lowest trades, and mingled with the upper castes only as 
soldiers, herded together under the command of a real 
“warrior.” It is not tillthe later literature that they make 
any figure in the social scheme, and they are then mentioned 
only to be disparaged. The “outcasts,” or Pariahs, consist- 
ed of all the members of the pure castes who for any reason 
had been expelled from the social world into which they were 
born. The usual cause was mésalliance with a lower caste; 
and while the offspring of the mésa//fance were Pariahs, 
the descendants of the Pariahs themselves were usually in- 
corporated into a " mixed caste.” Yet there was practically 
no distinction between outcast and lowest caste. 

W ASHBURN HOPKINS. 


Castelar’, EmiLio: statesman and author; b. in Cadiz, 
Spain, Sept. 8, 1832. He was appointed Professor of Philoso- 
ПШ and Literature at. Madrid in 1857 : and in 1864 founded 
a radical journal called La Democracia, wherein he devel- 
oped his political principles, Involved in the insurrection 
of June 22, 1866, he was obliged to flee to France. Upon 
his return to Spain two years later he was elected à mem- 
ber of the Cortes, and became one of the most eloquent par- 
liamentary orators. After the abdication of Amadeus in 
1873 he took charge in the cabinet of Foreign Affairs. 
From Sept. 9, 1873, to Jan. 2, 1874, he was president of the 
Spanish republic with dictatorial power. During this time 
he put down with energy an uprising of the communists at 
Cartagena, and effected а reorganization of the army. Since 
1875 he has been the leader of the Posibilistas or the mod- 
erate faction of the Republican party. The following are 
some of his more important works: Le errilisución (1865); 
Questiones palifieus y sociales (3830) 5. El ocaso de la liber- 
tad (1831); 
Columbus, printed in the Century Magazine for 1802, 

Hesry R. Lana. 

Castelbuono., kitas-tel-boo-d'nd (i.e. good castle): a town 
of Sicily; in the province of Palermo: in the Madonian 
Mountains, 4 miles N. N, E. of Cefald (see map of Maly, ref. 
9-0. It has mineral springs, and a trade in manna. Pop. 
9,062. 

Castel’-Gandol’fo: a village of Italy: picturesquely sit- 
uated on the northwest side of Mont Albano: about 13 
miles №. E. of Rome (see map of Italy, ref. GE), Tere 
are numerous villas and the pope's summer residence. 
2,009. 


Tragedias de la historia (1882); and a Life of | 


Pop. | 
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Castellamare del Golfo: а seaport-town of Sicily: in 
the province of Trapani: on a gulf of its own name: 20 
miles E. of Trapani; near the site of the ancient Seyresta (see 
map of Italy, ref. 9-Е). It exports cotton, wine, fruit, and 
manna, Pop. 16,600. 

Castellama’re (i. e. fortress on the sea) di Stabia: a 
fortified city and seaport of Italy; in the province of Na- 
ples: finely situated on the Gulf. of Naples; 17 miles by 
rail S. E. of Naples (see map of Italy, ref. 7-Е). 1t has a 
royal palace, a cathedral, several convents, a military hos- 
pital, and a royal dockyard; also manufactures of cotton, 
linen, silk, and sailcloth. The castle from which the town 
takes its name was built in the thirteenth century by the 
Emperor Frederic И. It is near the site of the ancient 
Stabice, where Pliny was killed by an eruption of Vesuvius 
in 79 A. D. Pop. 34,064. 

Castellanos, kaias-tel-vaa'nós, Juan, de: а Spanish priest 
and poet of the sixteenth century; b. in Seville. He was 
curate at. Tunja, in New Granada, where he probably died, 
His Ие ая de varones illustres de las Indias is un account 
in verse of the exploits of Christopher and Diego Columbus, 
Bobadilla. Aguirre, and others, and is of historical value and 
considerable poetical merit. The first part was published 
at Madrid 1589. the second part some years later, and a re- 
rint with the third part added 1847-50, A fourth part is 
jut as is the Historia Indiana of the same author, in prose. 

HERBERT Н. міти, 

Castellar, Count or: See CUEVA, BALTAZAR DE LA. 

Castellon, kaas-tel-vón' : a town of Spain; capital of the 
province of the same name; in an extensive and fertile 
lain; about 2 miles from the Mediterranean, and 40 miles 
N Х.К. of Valencia, with which it is connected. by а rail- 
way (see map of Spain, ref. 16-0). Tt is well built, with wide 
and straight streets, and is supplied. with water by a mag- 
nificent aqueduct, It has а handsome episcopal palace, a 
theater, a hospital, and several convents: also manufactures 
of linen, woolen, and hempen fabrics, saileloth, paper, fire- 
arms, glass, soap, ete. Francisco Ribalta, the famous painter, 
was а native of this town. Pop. (1887) 25,193. 

Castellon’ de la Pla’na (div-lia-plaa nii), or Castellón: 
а province of Spain; bounded N, by Tarragona, E. by the 
Mediterranean, S. by Valencia, and W. by Teruel, It is a 
wild mountainous region, and contains many mines and 
mineral springs. Area, 2,447 sq. miles, Capital, Castellon. 
Pop. (1887) 292,437. 

Castelnan, Francis, Count: a Frerfch traveler: b. in 
London, 1812. From 1837 to 1841 he traveled in Canada, 
the U. S. and Mexico. In 1843 he undertook an explora- 
tion of South America under the auspices of the French 
Government, He was accompanied by M. Eugène d'Osery. 
mineralogist, M. Hugues Weddell, botanist and physician, 
and M. Émile Deville, taxidermist. Starting from Rio de 
Janeiro he traveled through Minas Geraes to Goyaz. ex- 
plored the upper Tocantins and. Araguaya, went overlaud 
to Cuyabá, whence he visited the upper Tapajós and ex- 
оге the Paraguay to the frontiers of Brazil; then, pas~- 
ing through Bolivia and Peru, he descended the Ucayali 
and Amazon, M. Weddell undertook a separate exploration 
of Bolivia, and M. d'Osery, who was descending to the Ann- 
zon by another route, was killed by his Indian. canoemen., 
Returning to France in 1847, Count Castelnau published his 
Eapédition dans les parties centrales de l'Amérique du Sud 
(Paris, 1850-51, 6 vols, Куо, including a volume by M. Wed- 
dell). This work is rich in geographical and. ethnological 
information, as well as very interesting, The atlas and the 
scientific results were published separately. Count Castel- 
nau subsequently traveled on the coast. of Arabia, and 
Was successively consul at Bahia, Cape of Good Hope, and 
Singapore, and consul-gencral at Melbourne, Australia 
Where he died Feb. 4. 1880. Herbert Н. міти. 

Castelnau, kias tel nd, MICHEL, de: diplomatist and gen- 
eral; b. in Touraine, France, 1520; fought against the 
Protestants at Rouen, Dreux, ete, 1562-635; executed mi- 
merous and important diplomatie missions for Henry J1. 
and Charles IN. and was minister to England 1574-84. D. 
at Joinville in 1592. His Memoirs (1721) are impartial and 
accurate, 

Castelnaudary., kastel no dia тее’ (anc. Soslomagus): а 
town of France; department of Aude: on an eminence near 
the Canal du Midi; 22 miles W. N. W. of Careassonne (ser 
map of France, ref. 9-8). Tt has manufactures of silk and 
woolen fabrics and earthenware. The canal here expands 
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into a commodious basin 1,300 yards in circumference. This 
town was founded on the site of Sosfomagus by the Visigoths, 
who called it Castrum Novum Arianorum. It was taken by 
the English Black Prince in 1855. Pop. (1896) 9,720. 
Casteltermini: a town of Sicily; in the province of Gir- 
genti; 16 miles N. of the city of Girgenti (see ws of Italy, 
ref. WHE). It has mines of rock-salt and sulphur, Pop. 9.842. 
Castelvetrano. -viy-traa no: a town of Sicily: province 
of l'ripani ; 33 miles Э. E. of Trapani (see map of Italy, ref. 


WE. It has several convents and an old castle and cathe- 
deal. Articles of coral and alabaster are made here, Pop. 
2u 100. 


Casti, kaastée, GIOVANNI Battista, or GIAMBATTISTA: 
Falan poet; b. at Prato, 1721; took orders, but after being 
presented to Joseph H. of Austria about 1769 devoted hiim- 
«f to court life: poet-laureate of Austria 1782-90 ; author 
f. forty-eight spirited but somewhat licentious Novelle 
бапан in verse (1793); the political satire Gli Animali 
Parlunti (1802): and various comie operas. D. at Paris, 
where he had lived since 1798, Feb. 6, 1803. 

Castiglione. k:ias-teel-y6'nay, BALDASSARE: Italian states- 
man and author; b. at Casatico, near Mantua, Dec. 6, 1478; 
became а favorite at the court of the Duke of Urbino, by 
whom he was sent as envoy to. Henry УП. of. England. in 
1505. and whose interests he represented with Popes Leo X. 
and Clement VIL; emploved by Clement on an embassy to 
Charles V. of Spain 1555. Author of Il Cortegiano (1528); 

veral Latin and Italian poems; and two volumes of Let- 
ters (Padua, 1769-71). D. at Toledo, Feb. 2, 1529. 


Castiglioni, -псе, CARLO Orravio, Count: an Italian 
thilelogist: b. in Milan, 1784; known as the editor of 
Uifilas Gothic Bible (1819). He also wrote а memoir upon 
‘te history of the Arab cities of Africa (1926). D. in Genoa, 
Apr. 10, 1849. See his Life by Biondelli (1856). 


Castile (in Sp. Castilla, the land of castles): a former 
kingdom of Spain: occupied the central table-land of the 
jeninsula, and. was the nucleus and central seat of the Span- 
bh monarchy. It first became an independent country in 
592. and remained so until 1028, when it was conquered by 
“Sancho HL, King of Navarre. The kingdom of Castile was 
fended about 1035 by Ferdinand I, who conquered Leon 

aul annexed it to Castile. By the marriage of Ferdinand 

ше Catholic with Isabella of Castile in 1469, Castile and 

Arazon were united into one kingdom. The Castilians have 

long been distinguished for their pride or haughtiness, The 

Castilian dialect is considered purer than the dialects spoken 

In other parts of Spain, Pop. (1887) 3,205,114. Castile was 
divided into two portions, geographically as well as politi- 
cally, New and OLD CASTILE (q. v.). 

Castile, kius-til : village; Wyoming co., N. Y. (for loca- 
uon of county, see map of New York, ref. 5-D); on №. Y., 
L E. and W. R. R.; 97 miles S. E. of Buffalo; has four 
churches, and manufactories of agricultural implements and 
м. [ts principal industry is farming. Castile is situated 
on the highest point of the Erie R. R. between New York 
ani Butfalo, is noted for the beauty of the scenery in the 
‘nly, and has a well-known sanitarium for women, Pop. 
(859) 965; (1890). 1,146. EDITORS OF “ CASTILIAN.” 


` Castile, New (Sp. Castilla la Nueva): old province of 
“pain: the south portion of the kingdom of Castile; has an 
area of 20.178 sq. miles. Former capital, Madrid. It is a 
iable-land, шш N. by the Sierra Guadarrama and S. by 
the Sierra Morena, This range of mountains is rich in min- 
eris, The soil of this region is partly sterile and not well 
watered. The plains receive little rain, and are nearly des- 
oo Of trees, Large flocks of sheep are raised here. New 
atile ts divided into four provinees—viz., Madrid, Toledo, 
tuença, and Guadalajara. Pop. (1887) 1,487,712. 

Castile, Old (Sp. Castilla la Vieja) : old province of Spain ; 
ed N. by the Cantabrian Mountains, E. by Aragon, 5. 
S New Castile, and W. by Leon. Area, 25,408 sq. miles. 
The surface is diversified by several ranges of mountains 
and high tablelands, which are arid and nearly destitute of 
forests, The soil in many parts is rendered sterile by de- 
Deleney of water, The chief rivers of this region are the 
Douro and the Ebro. Sheep and cattle constitute the prin- 
upal riches of the inhabitants. Old Castile is divided into 
the provinces of Burgos, Valladolid, Palencia, Avila, Lo- 
groo., Segovia, Santander, and Soria. Pop. (1887) 1,717,402. 

Castilho, kaas-tévl'voó, ANTONIO FELICIANO: Portuguese 


pat; b. in Lisbon, Jan. 26, 1800; began even asastudent of law 
63 
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at Coimbra to write verses of an idyllic character, Curtas de 
Echo e Narciso (1821) ; A Primavera collecto de poemetos 
(1822). During the rest of his life he published many trans- 
lations from ancient and modern tongues, distinguished more 
for style than for accuracy; and also several volumes of 
original verse: Amore melancolia, ou a novissime Heloisa 
(1828) ; A Noute do Castella e os Ciunes do Bardo (1836) ; 
Ercavacões porticas (1844); Mil e um Mysterios, Romance 
dos Romances (1545); О оніопо (1863). See Th. Braga. Mis- 
toria do Romantismo em Portugal (1880) ;: and Memorias de 
Castilho (1881), by his son Julio de Castilho. D. in Lisbon, 
June 18, 1875. А. К. MARSH. 


Castilla del Oro, ог Castilia del Oro: а name first offi- 
cially given to the part of Central America between the 
Gulf of Urabá (Darien) and Cape Nombre de Dios, which 
was granted to Nicuesa in 1508, It was later transferred to 
that portion of the South American coast lying between the 
Gulf of Urabá and Santa Martha, the interior. extent. being 
undefined. The name frequently appears in works and 
maps of the sixteenth century, but was merged later into 
that of New Granada. HERBERT Н. ӛмітн. 


Castilla, Ramon: Peruvian soldier and statesman; b. at 
Tarapaca, Aug. 30, 1796. He joined the Spanish army in 
1816, and fought against the revolutionists in Chili until 
captured by them at the battle of Chacabuco (Feb. 12, 1811). 
Taken to Buenos Ayres he was soon released, returned. to 
Peru, joined the patriots in 15821, and was a colonel at the 
battle of Avacucho (Dec. 9, 1824), where һе was wounded. 
Following the fortunes of Gamarra, he was exiled in 1835; 
returned with Gamarra and the Chilians in 1837, and was 
one of the principal generals in the campaign against Santa 
Cruz (1837-38). In 1841 he marched with Gamarra to in- 
vade Bolivia, and was taken prisoner at the fatal battle of 
Yugavi (Nov. 20, 1841), where Gamarra was killed. On his 
release (June, 1842) he found Peru distracted. by civil wars 
between the factions of Menendez, La Fuente, Torrisco, 
Vidal. and Vivanco, the latter having possession of Lima. 
Castilla declared for Menendez, the constitutional acting 
president. Gathering an army in Southern Peru, he cap- 
tured by a ruse the force which Vivanco sent against him 
(Oct. 28, 1843), defeated a second army at Carmen Alto (July 
17, 1844), entered Lima, and restored Menendez to his post 
of acting president. A congress was then called, which 
elected Castilla president of Peru, with the tithe of grand 
marshal (Apr. 20, 1845). Disorders at once ceased, a general 
amnesty was declared, and an era of prosperity was — 
After a peaceful term Castilla was regularly succeeded. by 
Echenique in Apr., 1851. The unpopular and arbitrary 
measures of Echenique led to revolts, and after much hesi- 
tation Castilla consented to head the armed opposition. lle 
gathered forces at Cuzco and Arequipa, took the title of 
provisional president, decreed the liberation of Negro slaves 
and the Ши of Indian tribute, defeated Echenique's 
army at the battle of La Palma (Jan. 5, 1855), and occupied 
Lima, Echenique leaving the country, The congress which 
was at once called re-elected Castilla president (July 14, 1855), 
and contirined his emancipation decrees, His second term 
was disturbed only by a local rebellion at Arequipa. which 
was put down after some fighting. The revised constitution 
was ratified in 1860, and is still in force (1893). Succeeded 
by San Roman in 1862, Castilla lived in retirement until 
1865, when he was made president of the senate. Owing to 
a quarrel with the president, Pezet, he was banished soon 
after. Returning, he declared against Prado, who had seized 
the presidency, and was preparing to march against him 
when he died suddenly in the desert of Tarapaca, May 30, 
1867. ITERBERT H. SMITH. 


Castillo, BerNaL Diaz DEL: See Diaz DEL CASTILLO, 
BERNAL. 

Castillo, Кайз-їее1'уб, P. Francisco, del: Peruvian Jesuit ; 
b. at Lima, Feb. 9, 1615. He entered the order in 1682, and 
his life was devoted to charitable works, He was one of the 
most reverenced preachers in Spanish America, and his in- 
Huence over some of the viceroys was very great. D. at 
Lima, Apr. 11, 1673. See his biography by P. José de 
Buendia. IH. H.S. 


Castine, kis-teen': a port of entry of Hancock co., Me. 
(for location of county, see map of Maine, ref. 8-12) ; ou the 
east side of Penobseot Bay; at the mouth of the Penobscot 
river; 34 miles S. of Bangor. It is 9 miles E. of Belfast. 
It has a good harbor, a custom-house, and manufactures of 
boats, ships, and ship furniture, cordage, brick, ete. It has 
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a State normal school. 
1,215 ; (1890) 987. 
Castings: See METALLURGY and MOLDING. 


Casting Vote: the vote of the president or chairman of a 
publie assembly, or of the Speaker of a legislative body. This 
vote decides the question whenever there is a tie—i. e. when 
the votes of the assembly are equally divided. The Vice- 
President of the U. S. never votes except in case the Senators 
are equally divided. "The Speaker of the British House of 
Commons never votes except in a similar contingeney. In 
the U.S. Congress the Speaker votes on ballot as represent- 
ative of a district, and on a tie vote as presiding officer. It is 
usual for the Speaker to give a casting vote in such a way that 
the House will have an opportunity of reconsidering its de- 
cision. 

Cast Iron: See Inox. 


Castle [from Lat. castellum (> Fr. chateau), dimin. of 
castrum, fort]: a fortified residence ; especially applied to а 
class of structures erected by the feudal lords and princes of 
the Middle Ages, and to certain palaces and manor-houses 
of the early Renaissance in which the plan or forms of 
the feudal castles were retained. The Normans were the 
great castle-builders of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
maintaining themselves in the conquered territories of 
France and. England by means of strongly intrenched and 
massive structures resembling fortresses rather than resi- 
dences. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the baronial 
castle became а most formidable and elaborate mass of 
buildings; but its further development was checked in the 
fourteenth century by the growth of the royal power and 
that of such princes as the Dukes of Burgundy, Orleans, and 
others. Castles were then built in which the idea of the 
palace begins to assert itself рои The feudal eastle 
usually occupied a bluff or hill, difficult of access, or in some 
cases an island in а lake. The earlier type consisted of a mass- 
ive tower or * donjon,” sometimes Бк» sometimes square, 
or even of irregular plan, standing in the middle or at one 
side of a court or bailey, surrounded by a high wall with an 
exterior moat, crossed at the one fortified entrance-gate by a 
drawbridge. The gate, defended by towers, was closed by a 
“norteullis ” raised and lowered by chains and weights, in 
айтп to its iron-bound doors or valves. In the thirteenth 
century the circuit-walls were made of exeeeding strength, 
with numerous towers, and the gates, posterns, barbicans, 
and advanced works were planned with great skill and 
shrewdness to resist the prevailing methods of attack, while 
interior walls and trenches furnished a second. stand, and 
the donjon a final refuge in case the besiegers carried the 
gates. With the dawn of the Renaissance the castle be- 
comes & palace, but. retains many of the detailed arrange- 
ments of the feudal structures, such as the moat and draw- 
bridge. The castles of Couey, Pierrefonds, and Chambord, 
in France, and Kochester, Warwick, and the earlier manor- 
houses in England, illustrate the stages of this development, 
while in Germany one may trace them all in the beautiful 
eastle of Heidelberg on the Rhine. 

Many of the castles of robber-barons and rebel lords were 
destroyed by the growing power of the monarchy, and their 
тар ар ruins are among the most picturesque objects 
in European landscapes. See FORTRESS. 

A. D. Е. HAYNLIN. 


Castle (in Latinized form Casfellus), EDMUND: Oriental- 
ist; lived about 1606-85; a member of the group of men who 
adorned English scholarship in the seeond half of the seven- 
teenth century, His life was spent mainly in the compila- 
tion of his Lericon Heptaglotton Hebraicum, Chaldaieum, 
Syriacum, Samaritanum, zEthiopicum, Arabicum et Persi- 
cum (London, 1669), of which the Syriae part (ed. J. D. 
Michaelis, Göttingen, 1788) is still valuable; and he aided 
Walton in the preparation of his Polyglot. C. Н. Tov. 


Cas'tlebar: a town of Ireland: capital of the county of 
Mavo; on the Castlebar river; about 160 miles W. N. W. of 
Dublin (see map of Ireland, ref. 7-0). It has an old castle, 
once a stronghold of the De Burgh family; also manufac- 
tures of coarse linen. The Earl of Lucan has a count v-seat 
near this town, Castlebar was taken by the French under 
Humbert in 1798. Pop. 3.500. 


Castle Garden: a building at the southern extremity of 
New York city, which was originally a fort, but has served 
successively as a public garden and play-house and a hind- 
ing dépôt for immigrants, It was built in 1807 by the U.S. 
Government as a fort at а point then 800 yards from the 
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shore, but this space is now occupied by made land. Castle 
Clinton, as the structure was then called, was ceded to New 
York city in 1822, and subsequently was leased to private 
parties, who transformed it into an indoor garden and thea- 
ter, and renamed it Castle Garden. Here Jenny Lind made 
her first appearance in America under the management of 
P. T. Barnum. In 1855 the immigration authorities ob- 
tained the building for use as a landing dépót for immi- 
grants, and kept it for that purpose till Dec. 31, 1890, when 
it was formally surrendered to the city, and placed in the 
control of the park commissioners. It has since been turned 
into an immense aquarium with a number of very large 
tanks for large fishes, and numerous smaller ones. 


Cas’tlemaine: a city in Australia; province of Victoria; 
in the neighborhood of rich gold mines; connected by rail 
with Melbourne, 70 miles distant (see map of Australia, ref. 
8-H). Pop. (1891) 6,082. 

Castle Peak, California: a peak of the Sierra Nevada; 
about lat. 38° 10° N. Its height is estimated at 13,000 feet. 

Castlereagh, kis'l-riv, ROBERT Stewart, Viscount: 
Marquis of Londonderry; Tory statesman; b. in County 
Down, Ireland, June 18, 1769. He was the eldest son of 
the first Marquis of Londonderry ; entered the House of 
Commons in 1794, and efficiently promoted the union of 
Ireland with England in 1800. In 1802 he was appointed 
president of the board of control by Mr. Pitt: became Sec- 
retary of State for the Departinent of War and the Colonies 
in 1805; fought a duel with George Canning in 1509, 
About this time he was the favorite leader of the Tory 
party, and a political rival of Canning. He entered the 
ministry of Lord Liverpool as Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
їп Feb., 1812, and as such was a powerful director of the 
coalition against. Nupoleon. He represented Great Britain 
at the congress of Vienna 1814, and the congress of Paris, 
1815. On the death of his father, in 1821, he inherited the 
title of Marquis of Londonderry. Пе committed suicide, 
Aug. 12, 1822, and left no issue. See Lord Castlereagh’s 
Correspondence and Dispatches, by Sir Charles Stewart (12 
vols., 1847-53). 

Castleton: village: Rutland co., Vt. (for location of coun- 
ty, see map of Vermont, ref. 7-B); on Del. and Hud. Canal 
Co.’s R. R., and on Castleton river; 11 miles W. of Rutland ; 
is the seat of a State normal school; has manufactures of 
plows, marbleized slate, carriages, and cheese: good publie 
school and four churches. Fort. Castleton commanded the 
valley in 1775, and here Ethan Allen mustered his forces for 
the capture of Fort Ticonderoga. Pop. of township (1850) 
2,605 ; (1890) 2,396. ABEL E. LEAVENWORTH, А. M. 

Castletown : ancient capital of the Isle of Man (see map 
of England, ref. 6-0). Castle Rushen, now used as a prison, 
stands on the site of an old Danish fortress destroyed by 
Robert Bruce in 1313. King William's College is also lo- 
cated here. Pop. 2,200. 

Castor: See Braver. 


Castor: a remarkable binary or double star of the second 
magnitude in the constellation of Gemini; called also a 
Geminorum. The two stars rotate around their common 
center of gravity. 

Castor and Pollux (in Gr. Kdorwp and MoAudevens), heroes 
of classic mythology; called also Dioseu'ri [Gr. Aiós, of 
Jupiter, kopos, xópos, boy, son]: were twin-brothers and the 
offspring of Leda by Jupiter, who visited her in the guise of 
а swan. According to one version of the myth, Leda 
brought forth two eggs, from one of which the two immor- 
tal babes, Pollux and Helen, were born, and from the other 
the mortal, Castor and Clytemnestra. The principal ex- 
ploits of the twin-brothers were their expedition to Attica 
to rescue their sister Helen from Theseus, their participa- 
tion in the hunting of the Calvdonian boar and in the Ar- 
gonautie expedition, and their combat with the sons of 
Aphareus. Castor was killed in the combat, and when Pol- 
lux found him dead he implored Jupiter that he too might 
die, in order to be together with his brother. Jupiter was 
moved with compassion for Pollux, and, according to Ho- 
mer, restored life to Castor on the condition that both of 
them should on alternate days descend to Hades, or. accord- 
ing to another version of the mvth, placed them both to- 
gether among the stars, Generally the Dioscuri аге repre- 
sented in art as mounted on fiery steeds, with egg-shaped 
helmets ornamented with stars and spears, They presided! 
over the public games; Castor was the god of equestrian exer- 
cise, Pollux of boxing. But they were also the patrons of 
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hispitalitv, ready to befriend апу one who approached them 
wih sincerity. They were chiefly worshiped by people of 
Dorian descent, and Max Miller thinks that the deification 
of some of the Tyndaridw forms the true nucleus of the 
whele myth, They were also worshiped with great devout- 
ness in Rome, where they had a magnificent temple in the 
Forum, 


Castor and Pollux: the name given to an electrical 
meteor Which sometimes appears at sea, attached to the ex- 
tremities of the masts of ships, under the form of two balls 
if fre. Sailors consider this phenomenon a sign of fair 
weather, but a single ball, which is called Helena, is sup- 
pred to portend а storm. 


(asto'reum, or Cas'tor : a substance secreted in glandu- 
lar saes closely connected with the reproductive organs of 
the beaver (Castor fiber) Each beaver produces two of 
these sacs or pouches. This substance is used by perfum- 
ers, and Was dne esteemed а valuable remedy for hys- 
teria, catalepsy, and other diseases. It is an anti-spas- 
modic. 


Castor ОП : a fixed oil derived by expression from the 
eds of Ricinus communis or castor-oil plant. This plant 
frequently grows, in the East Indies ind in Africa, to the 
height of ЗО or 40 feet, forming a tree, but in the U. S. and 
countries possessing a similar climate it practically never 
reaches a size greater than that of a shrub, The seeds, which 
ате oval and very smooth апа shining, marbled, and of an 
aviv Color, possess a rather agreeable nutty taste. They are, 
however, distinctly poisonous, as they contain a substance 
known as ricinoleic acid or ricin, which is capable of produc- 
ту severe inflammation of the stomach апа bowels in man 
and the lower animals, The oil itself probably depends for 
sine of its purgative properties to a slight extent upon the 
изхепсе of small quantities of ricinoleie acid, but does not 
possess enough of this irritant ever to produce any irritation 
in the gastro-intestinal tract of man. On the contrary, castor 
olis recognized as being a gentle purgative in cases where 
the bowels are inflamed or irritated. The dose for ordinary 
purgative purposes varies from one to two tablespoonfuls. 

Very little of the castor oil used in the U. S. is imported. 
In addition to being used in medicine, the lower grades ab- 
vtracted by processes, which also extract the irritant prop- 

‘Tues of the castor-oil bean, are used as lubricants, particu- 

lariy for light-running wagons, H. A. H. 


Castor-oil Plant: a well-known and widely cultivated 
pant of the Spurge family (Euphorhbiacee), known to bota- 
Lists as Ricinus communis, Its nativity is doubtful, but it 
is now held bv De Candolle to have been originally native 
tC tropical Africa. It was early cultivated by the Egyp- 
айз under the name of kiki, and the seeds have been 
fund in their tombs. It is immensely variable, and several 
Potes have therefore been made of it: but botanists are 
Low generally agreed that the genus Ricinus is monotypic, 
eral of these reported species, differing in stature, shape, 
and color of leaves, are in cultivation for ornament. ‘I'he 
enef use of the castor-oil plant is the oil contained in the 
handsome variegated seeds. For this purpose it is grown 
Іа nearly all tropical countries, and in the U. S. it is grown 
l^ an important extent in Kansas, Illinois, and Missouri. 
The plant was early introduced into the West Indies, aud 
In Jamaica it was called agno casto by the Portuguese, 
saving in some way become confounded with Vite. agnus- 
(лє, а shrub of the verbena family. The English plant- 
“Ts are said to have made “ castor " out of casto, and thus 
ne present English name of the plant arose. Castor-seed 
Pace 15 valued as a nitrogenous fertilizer. L. H. B. 


Castrén, MATTHIAS ALEXANDER: а Finnish linguist and 
"hnolosist: b, in Tervola, Dee. 2, 1813; d. May 7, 1852. 
He traveled extensively to gather materials for a Finnish 
"thology and for his translation of Kalevala, published in 
IMI. . He died before he had time to utilize the valuable 
ieriuls collected оп his travels. This was afterward 
“civ by Anton Schiefner, the German translator of Kule- 
M In в series of volumes entitled Castrén’s nordische 
fein und Forschungen (1853-62). Castrén also published 
"ammatical treatises, particularly concerning Urulaltaic 
Ab Sagres, R. В. ANDERSON. 
Castres, kuast"r: an ancient town in the south of France: 
"partment of Tarn; on the river Agout; 34 miles by rail 
\. В. of Castelnaudary (see map of France, ref. 9-F). ` It is 
the mest populous town in the department, and is the seat 
"Га Protestant consistory, having been one of the strong- 
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holds of the early Huguenots. Castres has important man- 
ufactures of cassimeres, military clothing, cotton goods, 
paper, soap, and copper-ware, Pop. (1896) 28,204. 

Castro Andrade y Portugal, PEDRO ANTONIO FERNANDEZ, 
de: tenth Count of Lemos; Spanish nobleman ; b. iu 16:34. 
In 1666 he was made Viceroy of Реги, and reached Lima 
Nov., 1667. In 1668 he went with an armed force to put 
down disturbances which had broken out in mining towns 
near Lake Titicaca, The offenders were treated with great 
severity, over forty being executed, and one of the towns 
was razed to the ground. On his return to Lima his con- 
fessor expostulated against these acts as needlessly harsh 
and ul Struck with remorse, the viceroy had masses 
said for his victims and even performed public acts of pen- 
ance, He died at Lima, Dec. 6, 1672. 

HERBERT Н. SMITH. 

Castro, INEZ DE: See INEZ DE CASTRO. 


Castro, Dr. José Maria: a statesman of Costa Rica: b. 
at San José, Sept. 1, 1818. He graduated at the University 
of Leon, Nicaragua, and from 1842 held high positions under 
the government of Costa Кіса. Was vice-president. and act- 
ing president in 1846. Elected president in 1847, he put 
down an incipient rebellion, but proclaimed an amnesty for 
the offenders. In 1848 Costa Rica finally withdrew from 
the Central American states, and а new constitution was 
promulgated. Dr. Castro resigned the presidency in Nov., 
1849; held various diplomatie positions, and was again 
president from Мау, 1566. to Nov., 1568, when his govern- 
ment was supplanted by Jiménez. He received the title of 
* Founder of the Republic of Costa Rica,” with the military 
grade of general of division. JIERBERT Н. SMITH. 

Castro del Rio, del-ree'6: a town of Cordova, Spain; on 
the river Guadajoz; 21 miles S. К, of Cordova (see map of 
Spain, ref. 18-12). The streets are mostly wide and regular, 
aud lined. with well-built houses. It has a spacious church 
with a high tower, 2 colleges, 2 hospitals, and several con- 
vents; also manufactures of linen and woolen fabrics, 
brandy, wine, ete. Pop. (1887) 11,290. 

Castro Giovanni, jio-vaan née (anc Enna): a town of 
Sicily; in the province of Caltanisetta; on a fertile plateau 
4,000 feet above the level of the sea; 14 miles N. E. of Cal- 
tanisetta (see map of Italy, ref. 10-1). Here is a feudal for- 
tress of Saracenic origin. The ancient Enna was the site 
of the most famous temple of Ceres; and was supposed to be 
a favorite resort of that goddess. Pop. 19,800. 

Castro, GUILLEM, de: Spanish poet; b. in Valencia in 
1569; a friend and imitator of Lope de Vega. He has left 
us nearly forty plays, of whieh two are responsible for most 
of the poet’s fame, both being devoted to the Youthful Ad- 
ventures of the Cid (Las Mocedades del Cid; Las Hazaias 
del Cid), From these plays Corneille got the hint and much 
of the matter for his play Le (id. D. July 28, 1631. 

А. К. MARSH. 


Castro, Jojo. de: general: b. at Lisbon, Portugal, 1500; 
became proficient in mathematics and languages; eom- 
manded a vessel in Noronha's expedition to India 1538 ; 
aided in the exploration of the Red Sea 1540; headed a 
small expedition to the Indies 1545, and gained a brilliant 
victory over the Moors at Diu; Viceroy of India 1547. D. 
June 6, 15-48. 


Castro, Love GARCIA. de: Spanish lawyer and adminis- 
trator; member of the council of the Indies, and from Sept., 
1564, to Nov., 1569, governor and eaptain-general of Peru. 
His term was uneventful, and after his return to Spain he 
resumed his seat in the Indian council. 'The dates of his 
birth and death are unknown. H. H. S. 


Castrovilla’ri: a fortified town of Italy; province of 
Cosenza; 32 miles N. of Cosenza (see map of Italy, ref. 8-G). 
It has an old castle, and a trade in silk, manna, and wine. 
Pop. 11,800. 

Casua'rii Int of Mod. Lat. casuarius, a cassowary]: an 
order of birds related to the ostriches and containing the 
CASSOWARIES and EMUS (q. 1.) Characterized by the absence 
of a keel to the sternum, and the extreme redaction of the 
wings. Neither the ischia nor pubes unite below. The 
feathers have long aftershafts, and the toes are three in num- 
ber, directed forward. F. A. Lucas. 

Casuari’na: the beefwoods or eassowary trees; а genus 
of trees of the family Casuarinacece, usually considered as 
somewhat related to the oaks, galeworts, ete., but probably 
having affinities rather with the gymnosperms, They are 
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mostly natives of Australia; some of them are large trees, 
producing hard and heavy timber of excellent quality, which 
is called beefwood, from its resemblance to the color of raw 
beef. One species, the Casuarina equisetifolia, grows wild 
in the South Sea islands, the e of Malacca, and other 
places. It is a lofty tree, valued in India for its timber, 
which is very durable and hard. All the trees of this genus 
have a peculiar appearance, having long, slender, creeping 
or drooping Branches which are jointed, and bear scales in- 
stead of leaves. The flowers have neither calyx nor corolla, 
and the stamens and pistils are in separate flowers. 
Revised by CHARLES E. Bessry. 
Casuistry (deriv. of casuist, to Lat. casus, case]: means 
the application of juridical methods of reasoning to moral 
questions, or, better, to special cases of practical morality. 
t may develop spontaneously as the necessary result of 
given circumstances. It thus developed among the Jews. 
As the Greeks never learned the absolute distinction be- 
tween morals and wsthetics, so the Jews never knew the 
absolute distinction between morality and legality. Their 
moral code and their civil law were one and the same thing. 
In that preliminary stage of civilization casuistry became 
necessary to guide people to a strict fulfillment of the 
law. It can, however, under other circumstances, develop 
as the result of moral decadence, and its latent purpose is 
then to help people to circumvent the authority of con- 
science. It thus developed in the Greco-Roman civiliza- 
tion during the first two centuries of the Christian era, when 
treatises on the right to commit suicide, on the possible col- 
lision between the duties of citizenship and friendship, ete., 
began to engage attention. But its most characteristic de- 
оргон it received from the hands of the Jesuits. Traces 
of casuistry are met with very early in the history of the 
Christian Church, and the De Mendacio and Contra Men- 
Часто of St. Augustine of Hippo may be classed as treatises 
on easuistry. A great impulse was given to this art by the 
Lateran Council, 1215, which directed confession of every 
mortal sin to be made to a priest, who was supplied with a 
penitential book. It crept into the Church through the sac- 
rament of confession; it found its recognition in the Libri 
penttentiales; it molded the form of the whole medieval 
treatment of sins as a science of moral theology ; and it still 
revails in the Roman Catholic Church. Traces of it may 
ba found in the Reformed Churches, as in the writings of 
Jeremy Taylor and Amesius. (See also Melanchthon's Con- 
cilia and Perkins’s Cases of Conscience.) But all this is sim- 
ply the easuistry of unripeness, after the Jewish type. A new 
development came with the Probabilism of the Dominican 
MOLINA (q. v.) in the sixteenth century, which received great 
expansion in the eighteenth century at the hands of LIGUORI 
(q. ".), on Whose treatises most modern manuals in use are 
based, He was especially followed xi Scavini, Gury, Lehm- 
kuhl. For writers of the seventeenth century, see Escobar's 
Moral Theology (1646) and Cases of Conscience (1626), and 
Caramuel de Lobkowitz 


Ca'sus Bel'li (a сазе of war, or, in other words, a case 
justifving war): a Latin phrase used to denote an act or 
event which involves war or justifies its declaration. 

Cas’well, A Lexis, D. D., LL. D.: b. in Taunton, Mass., Jan. 
29, 1799; graduated at Brown University 1822; taught the 
classics in Columbian University, Washington, D. C., 1823- 
21; ordained in Baptist denomination and held pastorates 
in Halifax, N. S., and in Providence, R. I. ; was a Professor 
of Mathematies, and later of Natural Philosophy, which at 
the time included the whole scientific curriculum of the 
college, in Brown University from 1828 to 1864; was presi- 
dent of that institution from 1868 to 1872; also of the board 
of trustees of the Newton Theological Seminary ; one of the 
incorporators of the National Academy of Sciences. He 
rave much attention to meteorological investigations. D.in 
-rovidence, К. I., Jan. 8, 1877. 

Cat [O. Eng. cat : O. Norse köttr 
chazza > Mod. Germ. Katze. The 
the word to Eng., N. Fr. caf : Fr. chat: Ital. gatto : Span. 
gato < Lat. eaffus, also calla, late Gr. kárros, катта. The 
word makes its appearance in Gr. and Lat. after Chr. era, 
and may have been introduced from Teutonic]: any mem- 
ber of the family Felide, including the lion, tiger, lynx, ete., 
but the name is sometimes limited to the smaller species of 
that family. 

The original abode of the domestic cat (Felis domestica) 
is not certainly known, but probably it is descended from 
the domestic cat of ancient Egypt, which was considered an 


: (fem. gender) О. Н. С. 


Norm. Fr. also brought 
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object of veneration, and the records of which run back to 
a very early period. It not unfrequently escapes to a wild 
state, but no properly wild species exactly resembles it. The 
cat is scarcely mentioned in the authors of ancient Greece, 





European wild cat. 


Rome, and Judea, and it is known that in the earlier medi- 
wval period of Europe cats were comparatively rare and 
costly animals. They seem to have been long known in 
China, which affords a fine variety with a soft and beautiful 
fur and pendulous ears. Among the more remarkable va- 
rieties are the Manx or Cornish cat, with a merely rudimen- 
tary tail; the Angora cat, with long hair; the Maltese and 
Chartreuse cats, of a bluish-slate color, ete. See St. George 
Mivart, Cats (1880), and Mrs. Hoey's translation of Champ- 
fleury's Cats, Past and Present (1885). 
Revised by D. S. JORDAN. 


Catacaus'ties [ Mod. formation from Gr. xard, down, back 
+ каџстікбѕ, deriv. of kafew, burn]: the caustic curves formed 
by the reflection of rays of light, and so called to distinguish 
them from the diacaustic, which are formed by refracted 
rays. See CAUSTIC. 

Cat'acombs [from Ital. catacomba; et ym. obscure]: a series 
of subterranean sepulchral galleries; especially the series in 
Rome supposed to have been excavated by the early Chris- 
tians from Nero's time to the fall of Rome, and used by them 
not only for burial, but as ehapels for worship and refuges 
from persecution. Their total aggregate length amounts to 
hundreds of miles, and they are said to contain the bones of 
6,000,000 persons, mostly placed in niches or 7oculi, cut in 
the sides of the galleries. It is in the catacombs that we ob- 
serve the beginnings of Christian art in the mystic symbols, 
figures of the Good Shepherd, etc., which adorn the sar- 
cophagi and chambers or chapels. The catacombs have been 
made the object of careful researches, and abound in archa- 
ological interest. 

Catacombs also exist їп Egypt, Naples, Sicily, and else- 
where, and the name is also applied to certain ancient sub- 
terranean quarries in Paris, which have been used since 1786 
as ossuaries or charnel-houses, See Rossi, Roma Sotteranea 
Christiana (1864, seq.) : Kip, The Catacombs of Rome (1854); 
Northcote and Brownlaw, Sotferanea (1879). 

A. D. Е. HAMLIN. 


Catalani, kia-tiá-laa' née, ANGELICA: Italian singer; b. 
at Sinigaglia in 1779. She had a voice of immense volume, 
range, and flexibility. Having made her début in Venice, 
Italy, in 1797, she afterward performed with great applause 
in Paris and London, and amassed large sums of money. 
She was married to a Frenchman named Valabrégue, with 
whom she resided some years in Paris. In 1827 she retired 
from the stage; settled in. Florence in 1830, апа gave free 
instruetion to girls of musical ability. D. in Paris, June 13, 
1849. 


Cat’alan Language and Literature: the language and 
literature of CATALONIA (q. v.). After the consolidation of 
the different political jurisdietions of Spain into a single 
state was consummated under Ferdinand and Isabella, near 
the close of the fifteenth century, the predominance of Cas- 
tile completely overshadowed the other provinces, and grad- 
ually threw into obscurity their languages and their litera- 
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ture. The local dialects were sooner or later abandoned 
tothe populace, and Castilian became the almost universal 
language of culture and of public life. But the independent 
aid insubordinate Catalans long held tenaciously to their 
nitive tongue: it was not till the close of the seventeenth 
century that Castilian supplanted it, and there are instances 
of its employment, not only for literary but for official pur- 
pes, for a century later. It has now, however, followed 
the fate of the other provincial dialects, and though still 
smken in а great variety of forms by the inferior classes 
wer a wide range of territory, and not unfrequently em- 
pluved as а vehicle for belles-lettres dilettanteisin, it can no 
{шег be said to have a living status in the literature of 
Europe. 

Considered simply as an object of linguistic study, Cat- 
alan shares with the other dialects of the Hispanic penin- 
zula the advantage of having an approximately known origin 
anldate. For, notwithstanding the opinion of Pers (Historia 
d la lengua y de la literatura catalana, Barcelona, 1851), 
who holds it to be an indigenous speech, there is no room 
fur doubt that it originated in the dialect of the Roman 
camps and publie officers, and of course its history begins 
withthe Roman conquest. Hence it, as well as the other 
Spanish provincial tongues, is essentially younger апа less 
prnitive than the numerous local dialects of Italy, many of 
which are probably as old as Latin itself. Of course, Catalan, 
ike Castilian, Galician, and the other provincial tongues, 
жиз developed. under circumstances peculiar to itself, and, 
[ke them, has maintained in all its multifariousness a marked 
піка. The linguistic affinities of the Catalan, or 
a. since the beginning of the thirteenth century, it has 
fen been called, the Lemosin, with the Provencal, and in 
«ше points of structure even with Northern French, are 
grater than with Castilian, although its vocabulary, with 
eran wide orthoepieal, orthographieal, апа inflectional 
itferences, is the same as that of this latter dialect. The 
fn ment dropping or contraction of the inflected endings 
artens the words to that degree that а Catalan original 
onlinarily covers not more than three-fourths as much let- 
terpress as а literal Castilian translation, and monosyllables 
аге зо common that Ballot cites a poem in ninety-six verses, 
each of seven words of a single syllable. The brevity of the 

xls and their frequent consonantal endings in Catalan 

tecessitate ап abruptness of utterance and an accent or 
ravtlinie modulation much less agreeable tothe ear than 
tue pronunciation of the sonorous Castilian, but this disad- 

Vantage is compensated by а simplicity, a directness, and a 

xical precision of periodic structure which give to it, at 

wast as a vehicle of prose composition, a decided superiority 
wer the periphrastic and cumbrous language of Castile. 

5 large a proportion of the early monuments of the Cata- 
lin and Valencian speechi—for the shades of distinction be- 
Гаеп the two are slight, and we must treat them as prac- 
Neally one—remain still unpublished, and have not vet been 
ресей to thorough eritical examination, that the chro- 
нек of the dialect. апа its literature is not definitively 
tablished, Doubtless it existed for centuries only as а 
ken tongue, but its most ancient written relie yet dis- 
metered is said to be a document of the year 1037, in which 
‘aralan words and phrases are intermixed with the Latin 
WL Asa literary language it can not be said to have be- 
me fairly establisbed until toward the close of the thir- 

nth century, At the beginning of the fourteenth century 
i: Various very closely allied dialects then grouped under 
general name of Catalan composed the vernacular of so 
arge а population in Northern Spain and Southern France 
74 Ramon Muntaner, writing in 1323, сап hardly be eharged 
ith exaggeration in affirming (Cronica, сар. xxix.) that 
, 1 no nation are there so many who use one and the same 
nage as of the Catalans.” The important. commercial 
D political relations of the Aragonese kingdom with the 
_ rx Spanish Moslem and Christian stutes, with France, 
б Italy, with sicily, and finally with Greece, brought the 
"alins constantly into friendly or hostile contact with all 
o nations, and their literary men imbibed more or less 
| ine intellectual culture of all of them. The writings of 
mon Lul and. other writers show traces of a familiarity 
*'h Arabie, and the Italian poets were studied, imitated, 
vil translated by Catalans in the very infancy of Italian lit- 
‘ature, But though the native character, sentiments, and 
ани of thought were never entirely obliterated, yet most 
‘f the Catalan poets have too little individuality and origi- 
тату to make them really worthy of study for the general 
purposes of literary culture, 
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In our survey of this literature our limits of space must 
confine us to its published and generally accessible monu- 
ments, and asthe works of Catalan and Valencian poets who 
either wrote in Provengal or followed Provengal models be- 
long rather to the history of that school than to that of the 
native literature of Northeastern Spain, we shall but very 
briefly notice their productions. І 

Apart, then, from the linguistic interest of Catalan as а 
distinct and peculiar offshoot from the ancient. Italie stock, 
its prose, and especially its historical literature, forms its 
chief and almost only claim to attention of the foreign gen- 
eral student. The oldest published work of this class we 
possess is the Cronica del Rey En Pere e dels seus antecessors, 
by Bernat d'Esclot. This very interesting aud valuable 
chronicle covers the period between the early part of the 
twelfth century and the death of King Don Pulro in 1285, 
in which year it is supposed to have been written. (See 
D'EscLor. The spirited and justly celebrated Cronica 
Catalana of Ramon Muntaner embraces the same period, 
but comes down to 1328, (See MuNTANER, RAMON.) Of notin- 
ferior interest. to either of these, supposing it authentic, is 
the Libre dels Feyts ... d'En Jacme lo Conqueridor, or 
autobiography of King Don James the Conqueror, which, 
though considered genuine by the patriotic criticism of most 
native investigators, is thought by many foreign scholars to 
he a production of about the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. (See JACME.) The Cronica. del Rey En Pere (Peter 
the Cruel, Peter the Punctilious), by himself, is, we believe, 
of undisputed authenticity, and carries the history down to 
1380. The Libre dels Feyts Г Armes de Catalunya by Mos- 
sen Bernat. Boades, continues the military annals to 1420, 
Many original historical documents of earlier апа later 
periods are contained in tlie Colección de Documentos inedi- 
los del. Arehivo-geueral de la Corona de Aragon, now in 
course of publication at. Barcelona, of which over forty oc- 
tavo volumes have appeared. The principal Catalan histo- 
rians since the invention of printing are Tomich, Historia 
dels Reys de Arago é Comptes de Barcelona (Barcelona, 
folio, 1495) ; Carbonell, Chronica de Espanya (folio, Barce- 
lona, 1546) ; and Pujades, Chronica General de Catalunya 
(parte prim., Barcelona, 1609, folio ; the following parts are 
in Castilian). The Catalan. prose-writer whose nume is 
oftenest noticed abroad is Raimon Lul (А. р. 1235-1315), a 
very voluminous philosophical and mystical author, best 
known by his Ars Magna, or Lulltana, in Latin. A Latin 
religious romance by him was translated into Catalan and 
published at Valencia in 1521 under the title Blanquerna, 
qui fracta de cing estements de persones, сіс. Many of 
the Latin writings of Lull are contained in an edition pub- 
lished at Mayence (1721-42) in i.-vi, ix.-x. volumes. His 
works in his own tongue remain chiefly in manuseript, 
though Konrad Hofmann printed in the Transactions of the 
Royal Bavarian Academy (xii. D. iii. Abth. 1872) au apologue 
by Lull in the original, with a German translation. This is 
one of 365 tales narrated in a huge work entitled Libre de 
Maravelles, und is a new, or rather old, version of the story * 
of Reynard the For, agrecing, however, with the French 
and Dutch fables only in subject. The Libre de Maravelles 
has recently been again printed in the Biblioteca Cataluna 
mentioned below, as well as the Libre del orde de cavayleria. 
Lull's Cutalan poetry was published by Rossello at Palma in 
1859, and his proverbs by Morel-Fatio in the Romania, 
vol. xi. 188, (See Lun, Ratmoy.) Translations of parts, at 
least, of the Bible into Catalan were made at an early date, 
and there exist several romances of chivalry in the same 
dialect, one of which, Tirant lo Blanch, professedly trans- 
lated from English into Portuguese, and from Portuguese 
into Valencian, by Juan Martorell, was published at Valen- 
cia in 1480. It has been reprinted lately in the Biblioteca 
Catalana mentioned below. 

To what we have said of the general character of Catalan 
poetry the works of Ausias March (circa 1400-60) form a 
conspicuous exception. They were indeed, if not inspired, 
certainly suggested by the poems of Petrarch and the Pro- 
vencals, but they are generally simple, unaffected, tender, 
and graceful, and not wanting in originality. (See Marcu, 
AUSIAS.) The Libre de les Dones of Jayme Roig also pos- 
sesses interest, if not high literary merit. 

In the present generation much has been done by private in- 
dividuals and by literary associations to revive the cultivation 
of the native tongue by the republication of old works and 
by original composition,and French and German scholars have 
essentially aided this movement, Buchon published in 1841 
a translation of Muntaner, and in the sume volume the origi- 
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nal text of d'Esclot; Lanz printed an edition of Muntaner 
in Catalan at Stuttgart in 1844; Bofarull, an edition of the 
sume chronicler at Barceloua in 1860, and of the Cronica de 
Don Pedro el Ceremontoso at Barcelona in 1850. The beau- 
tiful Biblioteca. Catalana, now in course of publication by 
Verdaguer at. Barcelona, is devoted to the publication of old 
rare or inedited works, and deserves warm encouragement. 
Briz has printed (Barcelona, 1867) a Libre dels Poetas, or 
anthology of poems of the twelfth to the eighteenth centu- 


ries, an edition of Ausias March (Barcelona, 1864), and with | 


Caudi and Salto a eolleetion of Cants Populars Catalans in 
5 vols. Куо (Barcelona, 1866—77). Of modern original authors 
in this dialect we may cite Ros Carlos, Rondalla de Ron- 
dulles (Valencia, 1776); Balaguer, Poesias Catalanas (2 vols.. 
Barcelona, 1814; Los nous Trovadors (a collection), bv 
Bofarull (Barcelona, 1858-59, 2 vols). and the Proceedings 
of the Catalan Academy, Jochs Florals (Barcelona, 1859-73, 
15 vols. 8vo). Much interest. has recently been shown in the 
collection and publication of Catalan folk-lore : for popular 
tales, see Fr. Maspons y Labros, Lo Rondallayre (Barcelona, 
1471-75, 8 vols 8vo); P. Bertran v Bros, Zeondallistica 
(Barcelona, 1888, 8vo); for popular poetry, besides Briz, 
mentioned above, see J. Wolf, Proben porlugiesixcher und 
catalanischer Volksrumenzen (Vienna, 1856); Mila v Fon- 
tanals, Ztomeancerillo catalan (Barcelona, 1882) ; finally. for 
riddles and children's games, see. Briz, Anderinallts popu- 
lars catalanas (Barcelona, 1882); and. Maspons у Labros, 
Jochs dela infancia (Barcelona, 1874). There are also two 
periodicals devoted to the same subject: Folk-lore Catala 
and Anuari dela associació d'ercurstóns catalana, now in 
their ninth and eighth years respectively, 

For more detailed information, see, besides general works 
on Spanish literature, Fuster, Biblioteca Valenciana (Va- 
lencia, 1827-30, 2 vols., folio); Torres Amat, Memorias para 
ayudar á formar un Diccionario erttico de los eseritores 
Catalanes (Barcelona, 1836, 1 vol. Вто), and supplement by 
Corminas (Burgos, 1849, 1 vol. 8vo): Ballot, Gramatica y 
Apologia dela llengua Cathalana (Barcelona, 1814, 12mo); 
Bofarull, хн гох, Sistema Gramatical y Crestomatia de la 
Lengua Catalina (Barcelona, 1864, 12mo) : Camboulit, Æs- 
sai sur Ullisloire de la Littérature Catalane (Paris, 1858, 
8vo) ; and especially Helfferich, Raymund Lull und die An- 
fringe der Catalonischen Literatur (Berlin, 1858, хо). The 
various French and German journals devoted to Romance 
literature may be consulted with advantage, and especially 
Kórting's Encyklopáüdie und Methodologie der romanischen 
Philologie (Heilbronn, 1886, 8 vols. 8vo, vol. ill, p. 479), 
and Gróber's Grundriss der romanischen Philologie (Strass- 
burg, 1886, Hvo, vol. i., p. 669). The latter work is to be in 
two vols (See also ROMANCE LANGUAGES) An account of 
modern Catalan language and literature, with copious bib- 
liography, may conveniently be found in E. Vogel's Weueat- 
alanische Studien (Paderborn, 1886), based on F. M. Tu- 
bino's Historia del renacimiento literario contemporáneo en 
Cataluña, Baleares y Valencia (Madrid, 1880, 8vo). Per- 
haps the best dictionary is that of. Labernia, Catalan, Cas- 
пап, and Latin, and Castilian, Catalan, Latin (Barcelona, 
1839, 4 vols. 8vo). Revised by THomas F. CRANE. 


Catalau'nian Plain (Lat. Campi Cafalaunier): the 
ancient name of the wide plain surrounding Chalons-sur- 
Marne, in France. On this plain the Roman general Aétius 
and his ally, Theodoric the Nicoll, gained а great victory 
over Attila in 451 A. D. 


Cat'alepsy [Med. Lat. catalepsia, from Gr. катдАтив. deriv. 
of karaAaBety, seize upon]: a condition which occurs in various 
diseases, and is characterized by a certain rigidity of the 
muscles, so that the patient retains any position in which he 
is placed. Formerly this was regarded as a special disease, 
but is now known to be а symptom of several. Most fre- 
quently the cause is Aysferia in other cases it may be grave 
mental disease, as melancholia atontta, or kalatonia; in 
children, and more rarely in adults, it may occur in various 
general diseases; and lastly catalepsy is one of the phenomena 
obtainable in Hypnotism (g. .. The most striking cases are 
those due to hysteria, and these may be accompanied by par- 
tial or complete Joss of Consciousness and by insensibility to 
pain or other sensations, The person may stand with the 
arns stretched out horizontally for an hour without apparent 
fatigue, the limb sinking very slowly at last. The condition 
may develop gradually, though more often after hysterical 
convulsions, and it may constantly recur, so that the patient 
is almost continuously cataleptic for weeks at a time. In 
such cases the body remains motionless, the mouth often 
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open, the expression apathetic; the heart and respirations 
are normal in frequency and regularity, and generally the 
bodily functions may be unimpaired, the patient being fed 
by a tube passed into the stomach. The appearance of death 
in such cases is usually only superficial, and not deceptive, 
except to. careless examination, — Catalepsy without the 
trance-like loss of consciousness is more rare, though cases 
are recorded: and most rarely à single limb has been af- 
fected, the rest of the body remaining normal. The cata- 
leptie state developed by hypnotism may be decided, and by 
“suggestion” attitudes may be assumed which are indicative 
of different occupations; but too close a scrutiny can not be 
accorded such cases to eliminate the possibility of fraud. 
The definite cause of catalepsy is still mysterious, and its 
treatment depends upon the condition with which it is found 
associated, though fortunately, from the rarity of its occur- 
rence, treatment is rarely required, In the severer cases 
associated with hysteria and insanity regular feeding by the 
stomach-tube must be practiced from the beginning. 
WILLIAM PEPPER. 


Catali’na: а port of entry of Newfoundland; on the 
north side of Trinity Bay: has an excellent harbor, though 
difficult to approach. It has a lighthouse and a tine Angli- 
can church. Pop. 1,300. 


Catalo’nia (Sp. Cataluña): an old province of Spain; 
bounded N. by France, К. by the Mediterranean, S. by Va- 
lencia, and W. by Aragon. Area, 12,483 sq. miles. Pop. 
(1887) 1888,7099. Capital, Barcelona, The Pyrenees extend 
along the northern border of this region, which is extremely 
mountainous, The highest summits are covered with per- 
petual snow. The soil of the valleys is fertile. and this ts 
said to be the best-cultivated part of Spain. The orange, 
the clive, the grape, and cereal grains flourish here. The 
principal rivers are the Ebro and Llobregat. Among its 
minerals are copper, cobalt, lead, zine, coal, sulphur, and 
marble. Catalonia surpasses every other province of Spain 
in the importance of its manufactures, the chief products 
of which are cotton, silk, and woolen fabrics, paper, fire- 
arms, cordage, and leather. Catalonia is divided into the 
yovinces of Barcelona, Tarragona, Lerida, and Gerona. 
The Catalans speak a peculiar language, different from the 
Castilian, and nearly related to the Provençal. They sur- 
pass the other Spaniards in energy and industry. This re- 
gion was in ancient times a Roman province called Hispania 
Tarraconensis, The Goths and Moors successively became 
masters of it. In 1137 it was united with Aragon by a mar- 
riage of the sovereigns, and in 1460 they both were united 
with Castile by the marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella. See 
CATALAN LANGUAGE, 


Catal’pa [from the Indian of Carolina]: a genus of trees 
of the family Bignoniacee, The Catalpa bignonioides and 
C. speciosa (Western catalpa) are indigenous 1n the Southern 
and Central U. N., and are planted for ornamental and other 

'urposes in the Northern States and in Europe. ‘They have 
[os cordate and pointed leaves, and showy flowers in open 
compound panicles, The fruit is a pod which is often a foot 
long. and usually remains on the tree all winter. The seeds 
are winged on each side, the wings cut into a fringe. The 
wood of the Western catalpa is durable, and is used for fence- 
posts, rails, ete. Revised by CHARLES E. Bessey. 


Catal’ysis (Gr. xardavots, dissolution ; xard-, down + Ave, 
loose]: action by cuntact. The conception came into promi- 
nence in chemistry early in the nineteenth century, and for 
a time what was called the theory of catalysis was accepted 
by many of the leading chemists. According to this theory 
certain substances have the power by their simple presence 
in mixtures, and without being changed themselves, to cause 
the other constituents of the mixtures to act upon one an- 
other. The theory is too elastic to be of service. l. К. 


Catamaran’ (Tamil, Aa/famaram, tied tree ; katta, tied + 
тагат, wood]: а sort. of raft used by the Hindus of the 
Coromandel coast: formed of three planks or pieces of wood 
lashed together, The middle piece is longer than the others. 
The catamaran, which is propelled by а paddle, is used by 
the people of Madras to maintain communication between 
the shore and ships where the surf is so violent that ordi- 
nary boats are unsafe. A catamaran carrying a sail is also 
used on the coast of Brazil. The name was also given to 
the fire-boats. prepared by the British in 1804 to destroy the 
French vessels which Napoleon gathered for the invasion ot 
England; used again to denote any craft with two hulls hav- 
ing their inner sides parallel, however it may be propelled 
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Catamar’ea: a province or department of the Argentine 
Republic; bounded W. by the Andes and Rieja, S. and К. 
by Cordova, Santiago, and Tucuman, N. by Salta and Bo- 
livia. The western part is mountainous or desert, but else- 
where the soil is fertile, producing grain, cotton, and cattle. 
Copper is mined in the province. Area, 31,500 sq. miles. 
Capital, Catamarca. Pop. (1895) 89,645. 

(atamarea, San Fernando de: capital of the Argentine 
province of Catamarca; about 650 miles №. W. of Buenos 
Ayres (see map of South America, ref. 7-D). Pop. about 
1,300. 

Catame’nia, pl. [from Gr. катаййиа, menses, monthly ; 
deriv. from phrase катӣ uñva, by the month]: monthly san- 
guineous uterine discharges. They commence in hot cli- 
mates usually at the age of ten or eleven, and considerably 
later in colder regions. In a state of health each period 
emmonly lasts from three to six days. The final cessation 
occurs, with some exceptions, at the age of forty-five or fifty. 

Catamount: Sce Puma. 

Catania, kida-taa’née-da: a province of Sicily, Italy ; 
bounded E. by the Mediterranean, №. by Messina, W. by 
Caltanisetta, and 5, by Noto. Area, 1,970 sq. miles. The 
surface is partly mountainous. Among its prominent fea- 
tures is Mt. Etna. Capital, Catania. Pop. (1890) 633,249. 

Catania (ane. Catana): a city of Sicily; capital of the 
province of Catania; beautifully situated on the east coast at 
the foot of Mt. Etna; 31 miles N. N. W. of Syracuse; lat 37° 

25 N. lon. 15° 5' E. (see map of Italy, ref. 10-6). It pre- 
sents а noble appearance from the sea, and is internally 
handsome, being well built, with wide and straight streets, 
which are paved with lava. Some of the publie buildings 
als are constructed of lava, It has been several times 
nearly ruined by earthquakes and eruptions of Mt. Etna, but 
i has risen again with greater beauty and splendor, and is 
now perhaps the finest city of Sicily. The most remarkable 
elifices are the cathedral, rebuilt after the great earthquake 
of 1693; the town-hall; the university, founded in 1445; and 
the grand Benedictine convent and Church of San Niccolo. 
Catania has about fifty churches, several hospitals, and а col- 
lege of arts. In a fine square adjacent to the cathedral is a 

statue of an elephant formed of lava. The harbor, which 

was formerly good, has been partly choked by lava from Mt. 

Eta, This city has manufactures of silk and linen fabrics, 

and of articles and wares formed of amber and lava. The 

chief articles of export are grain, wine, silk, olives, manna, 
firs, soda, and snow from Mt. Etna. The ancient Catana 
was founded by the Phoenicians or Greeks, and was nearly 
as ul as Rome, It was taken by the Athenian general Ni- 
clas about 418 в, C., and was an important city under the 

Romans, who adorned it with magnificent edifices. The re- 

mains of an aqueduct, a temple of Ceres, and a large amphi- 

theater are still visible here. Catania was severely injured 

by earthquakes in 1693, 1783, and 1818. Pop. 98,335. 

Catanzaro, kiá-tián-zaa' ró (formerly called Calabria Ul- 
teriore IL): a province of Calabria, Southern Italy ; bound- 
ed N, by the province of Cosenza, Е. by the Gulf of Taran- 
to, N. by the province of Reggio, and W. by the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. Area, 2,307 sq. miles. The soil is fertile and the 
climate healthy. The chief products are wool, cotton, linen, 
cheese, butter, hemp, oil, silk, wine, and lumber. Pop. 
(1890) 455,290, Chief town, Catanzaro. 


Catanzaro: a city of Italy; in province of the same пате; 
finely situated on a mountain near the Gulf of Squillace ; 33 
miles S. 8. E. of Cosenza (see map of Italy, ref. 8-6). It has 
an old castle of the Norman period, a cathedral, a large col- 
"ҳе, and a royal academy of sciences. Many of its public 
buildings were destroyed by the earthquake of 1783. Here 
are manufactures of velvet and of silk and woolen fabrics. 
Pap. about 29.000. 


Cataplasm: See POULTICE. 


Catapult (Lat. catapulta, from Gr. кататёАттѕ, an engine 
er hurling missiles, connected with xara-máAA€w, hurl]: an 
engine of war used by the ancients for discharging arrows. 

" are not able, from any descriptions the ancients have 
lft us, to form any exact idea of either the catapult or the 
hallista. It appears that in the catapult a rope, suddenly 
freed from great tension, gave impulse to an arrow placed 
in a groove, There were great catapults, fixed upon а scaf- 

fold with wheels, which were used in sieges, and small ones, 
carried in the hand, which were employed in the field. Orig- 
inally balliste were employed to throw stones, and catapults 
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to shoot darts; but the terms were often confounded by the 
later Roman writers. 


Cataract: an opaque state of the crystalline lens of the 
eve, of its capsule, or both ; called cataract because the an. 
cients believed that a kind of opaque veil fell down within 
the eye, obscuring vision. Cataracts are thus lenticular, cap- 
sular, or lenticulo-eapsular. Various other kinds are enumer- 
ated, such as hard cataract, in which the nucleus of the lens 
is large; soft cataract, in which the nucleus of the lens is 
small or wanting; and liquid cataract, in which there is a 
liquefaction of the cortical matter of the lens. Cataracts are 
also designated by their color as black, white, amber, ete. A 
cataract is either partial and stationary, or progressive and 
becomes complete, and is classified as senile, congenital or 
juvenile, secondary or complicated, and traumatic. The 
most common variety of caturact is the ordinary senile cata- 
гасе, Which is rare before the torty-fifth year. It begins in 
a gradual impairment of vision, and its growth from incipi- 
ency to full maturity may consume from one to three years 
or longer. If the cataract is uncomplicated, the patient can 
perceive light, and is able to recognize the flame of a candle 
and indicate the direction in which it is coming. The color 
of the pupil is dull, grav, or even white, according to the de- 
gree of maturity and the hue of the opacity. Often, however, 
the pupil is dark, and the absolute diagnosis depends upon 
the use of the ophthalmoscope, One or both eyes may be af- 
fected. Congenital cataract appears in the form of a com- 
plete or partial opacity of the lens, and is “soft,” as all cata- 
racts are which develop under the age of thirty-five. When 
it is complete, it is often of a bluish-white color. Cataracts 
of similar color, not congenital, sometimes develop in young 
people without known cause. The chief varieties of partial 
congenital cataract are the lamellar, central, and pyramidal 
cataract—names which describe the character of the opacity. 
Medical treatment for cataract is useless. Its removal by 
surgery is of frequent occurrence, and the methods of per- 
forming the operation are numerous. Hard cataracts are 
removed by one or other of the methods of extraction ; soft 
cataracts by linear extraction, the needle operation, or the 
suction method. The function of the crystalline lens must 
be supplied by a kind of spectacle, called a cataract glass, 
and after a successful operation sight is to a great degree 
restored. GEORGE E. DE SCHWEINITZ. 


Cataracts, or Waterfalls [cataract is from Lat. cataracta, 
from Gr. катарріктэѕ, deriv. of катаррауўуа:; kara, down + 
феуду, fall, rush; or каторакттѕ, deriv. of катторассо, fall 
headlong; kard + àpáccew, dash]: places of more or less 
sudden descent in the course of a stream or river, where the 
water leaps or rushes in its course. All such inequalities 
are gradually reduced to rapids, and finally destroyed by 
the action of the river in deepening its channel; hence falls 
indicate relative immaturity of river-life, or the occurrence 
of some disturbance in the regular course of river develop- 
ment by which a fall is introduced. Falls of the simplest 
type are those made in the course of normal valley cutting, 
as the Shoshone falls (190 feet) in the Shoshone or Snake 
river of Idaho, where a narrow gorge is cut down through a 
heavy series of horizontal lava-beds, and the river falls from 
one bed to another. The Great Falls of the Missouri in 
Montana plunge over beds of sandstone: in consequence of 
the geologically recent elevation of the region to a greater 
height above sea-level than before, the river is cutting a 
deep valley across the plains, but it has not yet cut back all 
the hard strata. The small cascades or waterfalls, so nu- 
merous in the Appalachian plateau, are of as simple origin, 
but they occur here only on the smaller streams, as the larger 
rivers have long ago worn back their falls up-stream to the 
branching head-waters. All these falls leap from higher to 
lower levels in valleys of their own making. Other falls leap 
into valleys made by other processes ; thus the lofty falls of 
the Yosemite valley (Yosemite fall, 1,600 feet, and many 
of less height) plunge over cliffs in whose formation they 
have had no share; the Staubbach (900 feet) of Switzerland 
leaps over a cliff in which it has as yet hardly cut а notch, 
ind is scattered to spray before reaching the bottom. Rju- 
kanfos (900 feet) and other lofty falls of Norway are similar 
to these. Falls of still another class are those which are 
formed where rivers deepen their channels and discover the 
uneven foundation on which the strata of the region lie; 
thus the several cataracts or rapids of the Nile occur where 
the river has loeally trenehed through the weak desert sand- 
stones in which its valley is eroded and found hard. crystal- 
line rocks beneath, The uneven distribution of glacial and 
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river drift has frequently diverted rivers from their former 
courses by a greater or less distance, and turned them over 
buried spurs or ledges, where falls are subsequently devel- 
oped; thus the falls of the Rhine at Schaffhausen (00 feet), 
the rapids of the St. Lawrence, and all the water-powers of 
the Merrimack and other New England rivers have been 
produced. The greatest of such falls is NIAGARA (9. т). 
W. M. Davis. 


Catarrh’ [older spellings cathar, catarr, cattar, ete. ; from 
Fr. cafarre : Ital. calarro : Span. catar < Lat. catarrhus, 
= Gr. «ardppovs, à running down, discharge; xard, down + 
pew, flow]: a condition characterized by hyperwinia (or con- 
gestion) of the blood-vessels of any mucous surface, with 
great increase of the proper secretion of the part. Thus 
there may be catarrh of the nose, the throat, the air-passages, 
the bowels, the vagina, the bladder, or the urethra; but in 
popular language “ catarrh ” designates either а “cold " in 
general, a “cold in the head," or a chronic catarrh of the 
posterior nares (nostrils) and throat. Catarrhs in general 
arise from exposure to cold and wet, and to sudden atmos- 
herie changes, They are most common in persons who are 
Ill-fed, and who are not accustomed to out-of-door exercise, 
and in children. The latter are especially apt to suffer 
when they are of the habit called serofulous, and the long- 
standing nasal eatarrhs of children are generallv of this na- 
ture. The variety of catarrh known as a “cold” is by no 
means always easy of cure. The popular belief that “a cold 
must have its run” has some foundation. Hot foot-baths, 
laxatives, sedatives, demulcents, mild stimulants, or diapho- 
relics may, however, prove useful in many cases, Judicious 
exercise, bathing, and life in the open air tend to overcome 
the morbid inclination to take cold from which some 
patients suffer. Chronic catarrh of the posterior nostrils is 
an obstinate disease, best treated by systematic exercise and 
attention to other hygienic conditions, and by the use of 
salt water as a nasal douche. See NOSTRILS AND THEIR 
DISEASES, and Turoat DISEASES, 

Catarrhi’ni [from Gr. kard, downward + Ho gen. fivós, 
nose]: a collective name for the apes and monkeys of 
the Old World, on account of the narrowness of the. nasal 
septum and the consequent downward direction of the nos- 
trs: the character shared by man also, but not. found in 
the New World monkeys, in which the septum is very 
broad. 


Catasau'qua: borough of Lehigh co.. Pa. (for location of 
county, see map of Pennsylvania, ref. 5-1); situated at junc- 
tion of Cat. and Fog., N. J. Cent. and Leh. Val. R. Rs.; on 
Lehigh river; 3 miles N. of Allentown. Catasauqua has 
10 churches, 14 schools, electric lights, water-works, ma- 
chine-shops,  rolling-inills, 5  blast-furnaees, 2 silk-mills, 
horseshoe works, and car-works. Pop. (1880) 3,065; (1890) 
3,704. Epiror or “ Dispatcu.” 

Catastomide : same as САтовтомтр.® (q. v). 


Catastrophe [Gr. катастрофӯ, overturning, sudden turn, 
close; xard, down + orpépew, turn]: the final event of a 
drama or romance, to which the other events are subsidiary ; 
а disastrous revolution or event; a calamity; an unfortu- 
nate conclusion, The term is used by geologists to denote a 
violent convulsion or physical revolution, causing the eleva- 
tion or subsidence of portions of the globe, and the destruc- 
tion of large tribes or multitudes of animals, 


Catawba: the name of an excellent wine of a rich mus- 
сапе flavor; produced in various parts of the U. S. It is 
made of the Catawba grape (Vitis labrusea), which origi- 
nated probably near the Catawba river in North Carolina. 
This grape, which is highly esteemed for eating, is red or 
copper-colored. The first person who cultivated it exten- 
sively for wine was Nicholas Longworth, of Cincinnati, 
whose virfevards. covered the southern slopes of the hills in 
the environs of that city. The Catawba grape flourishes in 
the Middle, Southern, and Western States. A large quan- 
tity of this wine is produced in the Ohio valley, the climate 
and soil of which are especially adapted to the culture of 
the grape. The best sparkling Catawba is considered nearly 
equal to champagne. 


Catawha, or Great Catawba: a river which rises in 
McDowell co., N. С. ; flows nearly eastward to Iredell County. 
It afterward runs south ward into South Carolina, and forms 
the E. boundary of York and Chester Counties. Below 
Rocky Mount it is called the Wateree, which unites with 
the Congaree to form the Santee, their outlet to the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. The Little or South Catawba enters the Catawba 
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on the W., a few miles above Charlotte, N. С. Its length 
from its source to Rocky Mount is 250 miles. 


Catawba Indians: See SIOUAN INDIANS. 


Catawissa: borough; Columbia co., Pa. (for location of 
county, see map of Pennsylvania, ref. 4-11); situated at 
the mouth of Catawissa creek; on the east bank of the 
north branch of the Susquehanna river, and on the Pa., 
Phil. and Head. and Del, Lack. and West. R. Rs.; 150 
miles from Philadelphia. It has fine schools and churches 
of four denominations. The principal industrial establish- 
ments are fiber and paper mills, machine-shops, a foundry, 
shoe-factory, and à novelty manufactory. There is a good 
system of water-works. The original grant for Catawissa 
was froin the proprictaries of Pennsylvania to the Shippen 
brothers Feb, 14, 1770. It was then known as * Catawassey 
or А n Indian chief] Town,” and the grant 
covered 2823 acres. In 1778 William Hughes acquired title 
to 92} acres of the tract, which he plotted and sold in town 
lots. The town was incorporated into a borough in Dee, 


1892. Pop. (1880) 1,427 ; (1890) 1,899 ; (1893) with suburbs, 
2 600. EDITOR ОЕ " News Item.” 


Cat-bird (Galeoscoptes carolinensis): a song-bird com- 
mon in the U. 5.; of the family Zurdidæ; related to the 
mocking-bird, which it resembles in its vocal powers, It 
derives its common name from a note or ery which it utters. 
It occurs in the Middle States as a summer bird of pas- 
sage, and breeds in gardens or in the vicinity of dwellinz- 
houses. The color of its upper plumage is dark gray or 
slate-color, tne head is lace and there is a conspicuous 
reddish patch on the under-tail coverts, — It is serviceable 
to man in devouring insects and worms, It sometimes imi- 
tates the song of other birds, and is remarkable for its bold- 
ness and vivacity. 

Catchfly: a popular name for many species of Silene; 
a genus of Sink woes (Caryophyllacee). The name refers 
to the fact that insects are frequently caught in the viscid 
exudation from certain belts upon the stems. 

CHARLES E. Bessey. 


Cateau-Cambresis, or Le Catean, le-ki'tó' : a town of 
France; department of Nord; on the river Selle; 14 miles 
E. 5. E. of Cambrai (see map of France, ref. 2-F). Itis 
well built, and was formerly fortified. It has manufac- 
tures of shawls, merinoes, and ealicoes; The important 
treaty of Cateau-Cambresis was concluded here between 
Henry II. of France and Philip II. of Spain, in 1559. Pop. 
(1396) 10,451. 


Catechet'ical Schools: a name given to the ancient 
Christian schools of theology, of which the principal were 
those of Alexandria (160-400 А. D.) and Antioch (from 290 
A. D. through the fifth century). The most noted teachers 
in the great school of Alexandria were Clement and Origen. 


Catechism [from Lat. catechis'mus, as if from a Gr. 
#каттҳісибѕ, СЇ. karfxqois, instruction by word of mouth: 
«ard, down, thoroughly + axe, ring, sound]: an arrange- 
ment of questions and answers, generally designed to teach 
religious doctrine to the young, Catechetie instruction has 
long prevailed among the Jews, and in the early Christian 
Church the cafechumens (or persons receiving instruction 
preparatory to baptism) constituted, according to several of 
the Fathers, & separate order in the membership of the 
Church. This sitter comprised both the children of be- 
lievers and adults from heathen society who desired admis- 
sion into the Church. What would now be called cate- 
chisms were used to some extent in those remote times. 
Catechisms were used in the Middle Ages by the Waldenses, 
and later by the Bohemian Brethren, It has been said that 
the catechisms of Luther (1518-20) were the first which re- 
ceived this name, but this point is not quite certain. The 
Roman Catholie Church had long used catechisms, though 
"Шей by other names. Kero of St. Gall in the eighth 
century prepared one of the earliest in the German lan- 
guage, The principal catechisms of later times have been 
those of Luther (the Exposition of 1513, the Catechism 
of 1520. the Smaller and Larger Catechism of 1529), still ex- 
tensively used in the Lutheran Church; Calvin's catechisms, 
the Smaller and Larger (1536—41); the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism (1563) (Reformed); that of CEcolampadius (1545): of 
Erasmus (12547): of Leo Jude (1553); the Tridentine Cate- 
chism (1566), à standard in the Roman Catholic Church ; the 
Anglican catechisms—the Larger (Latin, 1570), the Shorter 
or Middle Catechisin, and the Smaller, which, with a few 
changes, is published in the Book of Common Prayer; the 
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British Presbyterian catechisms—the Shorter (1647) and 
Larger (16458). which, with the Westminster Confession 
11046). are standard books with most Presbyterian churches 
in the U.S. and Great. Britain. The Greek Church has the 
подо Confession of the Eastern Church (1643), by Peter 
Mezilas. metropolitan of Kieff, the father of Russian theol- 
оту: While its subdivision, the Russian Church, has a Primer 
for Children (1720) and a “Shorter” and “ Longer Cate- 
rhm “ (1889). Besides these may be mentioned the three 
W-sJevan catechisms prepared by Richard Watson, and the 
thre Methodist Episcopal Church catechisms (New York, 
Id. The number of symbolical or authorized standard 
‘atechisins of the various churches is quite large, besides an 
rupense number of private or unauthorized works of the 
kal P. Schaff, History of the Creeds of Christendom 
vols, New York, 1876), gives much information upon the 
general subject. Revised by 5. M. Jackson, 
Catechumens: See ARCANI DISCIPLINA and Baptism. 


Cat'ecehu: an extract which is obtained from the wood 
ui Ararta catechu, according to the U. S. Pharmacopaia, 
^t from the leaves and young shoots of Uncaria gambir, 
according to the British Pharmacopoia, which has entirely 
suhsututed the latter drug for true catechu. True catechu, 
“chasis most. commonly employed in the U. S., is derived 
"flv from the East Indies, and comes in masses of various 
"apes, sometimes in balls or in flattened pieces, or in sausage- 
"ape circular cakes with irregular edges. Its color is rusty 
"rn and its hue may be light or dark. It is without odor, 
Lu has an astringent, bitter taste, which is also slightly 
Very frequently it contains a large amount of con- 
tatninating material, such as small pieces of wood and sand, 
I also contains an extractive which is called eatechin. The 
vüree of true catechu is a tree, varying from 30 to 40 feet 
иеш, which bears pale-vellow flowers arranged in dense 
Slinder-like spikes, about 3 inches in length. The wood of 
Nas free is very heavy and durable, and contains a dark 
wett-wood which is reddish brown or blackish brown in 
cor. This heart-wood, having been cut into chips, is boiled 
‘u water until the decoction thereby obtained is sufficiently 
fring, when it is strained and evaporated until the watery 
ма is of such a consistency that when poured into a 
mul it hardens into the irregular cakes we have described. 
Vatechn is used in medicine for the purpose of producing 
ai astringent effect іп cases where there is relaxation of the 
Mivous membranes, particularly of the stomach and intes- 
unes, and has been most. largely used probably in the treat- 
ment of serous or watery diarrhoea, under which cireum- 
“ances И is generally administered in the dose of one or 
I$ teaspoonfuls of the preparation, which is official in the 
U. N. Pharmacopwia under the translated name of com- 
rand tincture of catechu. The drug has also been used in 
tw form of an infusion as an injection in the treatment of 
eucorrhaa, eleet, and. other inflammations of the mucous 
membrane of the genito-urinary tract, and has been em- 
P'Yed as а gargle and mouth-wash in the treatment of 
мелу gums, relaxation of the soft palate апа uvula, and in 
"ironic sore throat. The name is derived from Malay cachu. 
Н.А. Hare. 


5 Cat’egory [from Gr. rar ryopla, accusation, assertion ; de- 
"v. of катэуорєу, accuse]: In philosophical terminology the 
Vezores are the ultimate T men in which all objects of 
көе де can be systematically arranged. Philosophy and 
vance, acknowledging the impossibility of knowing all 
es Individually, reduce objects to classes; and when we 
JUN knowledge of the class, we have a formal or general 
Мне йде of its constituent objects, This attempt to 
“wier kuowledge in some sense universal has been made in 
7 Philosophy of all ages, and has given rise to various sys- 
Ti of Culegories—literally, things that may be affirmed. 
ttl seems to have been the first of the Greeks to make 
; “tung like a complete classification of them. He makes 
CIR ten in number—viz., substance, quantity, quality, re- 
TM. place, time, position, possession, action, passivity. 
DO system was unquestioningly received for a long time, 
“t modern criticism has shown that there may be many 
“cates which could not be contained in any of these 
Көне Accordingly, Kant and others have attempted 
и шаке better classes, _Kant makes twelve categories, in 
гат classes of three species each-—viz., singularity, plurality, 
xaj universality; rea ity, unreality, and indefiniteness; sub- 
viw, dependence, and reaction; possibility, existence, and 
газу, Various other arrangements have been proposed, 
tut criticism has shown that thus far, perhaps, none is 
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perfect. It is remarkable that the categories of the Hindu 
philosopher Kanada are almost. identical with those of Aris- 
totle. Kanáda probably lived before the time of Aristotle. 
See Max Müllers paper on Indian Logic, appended to Arch- 
bishop Thomson's Laws of Thought. 

Cate’na | chain > Fr. chaine, whence Eng. chain]: 
in biblical literature a commentary made up of selections 
from various writers. The number of catenw is very con- 
siderable, and some are of great antiquity. Perhaps the 
most celebrated is the Calena Aurea (1. e. Golden Chain) of 
Thomas Aquinas, 


Cat'enary [from Lat. cafenea' ríus, pertaining to a chain 
(cate'na)] : the curve formed by a cord or flexible chain of 
uniform density and size when suspended or allowed to hang 
freely from two fixed points. This curve was first. noticed 
by Galileo, but he imagined it to be the same as the parabola. 
Its true nature was first demonstrated by James Bernoulli. 
It has several remarkable properties, one of which is that its 
center of gravity is lower than that of any curve of equal 
erimeter and with the same fixed points for its extremities. 
[t is interesting on account of the light it throws on the 
theory of arches, and by reason of its application to the 
construetion of suspension bridges. 


Caterina da Siena, SANTA (St. Catherine of Sienna): an 
Italian saint and writer; b. in Siena, Mar. 25, 1347 ; she was 
the twenty-third child of the dyer, Giacomo Benincasa; early 
inclined to a mystical religious life, and showed herself to 
belong to the tradition which St. Francis of Assisi repre- 
sented in the preceding century, She joined the Dominican 
nuns, and gave herself up to asceticism. As time went on, 
however, her horror at iniquities in Church and state led 
her to mingle in the most important affairs. She appeared 
at Avignon before the consistory (1376) to demand reform 
and the return of the pope to Rome. The next year she 
went to Florence as Gregory XI^s ambassador to reconcile 
the Florentines to him. In 1378, at Pope Urban's request, 
she went to Rome to live. There she died Apr. 29, 1380. 
In 1461 she was canonized, and Apr. 30 was made her day. 
We have from her a collection of 373 letters, and а tractate 
later given the title Dialoghi della Serafica Santa Caterina 
da Siena, probably composed in 1378. We have further a 
series of twenty-six prayers. See her Opere (5 vols., Lucca 
and Siena, 1707-17): Le Lettere (ed. N. Tommaseo, 4 vols., 
Florence, 1860); К. Hase, Katherine von Siena, ein Heiligen- 
bild (Leipzig, 1864); M. A. Mignaty, Catherine de Sienne, sa 
we et sa róle dans P Italie du 14° siècle (Paris, 1886) : Е. Geb- 
hart, L'I(alie Mystique (1890). А. К. Макѕн. 


Caterpillar: See Кхтомогост. 


Catesby, kayts'bi, Mark, Е. R.S.: naturalist; b. in Eng- 
land in 1679. He visited the U. S. and the Bahamas in 
1712-19 and 1722-26, during the war between the Caroli- 
nians and the Catawbas on the one side and the Tuscaroras 
on the other, and after his return to England published а 
Natural History of Carolina, Florida, aud the Bahama 
Islands, with colored figures drawn and etched by himself ; 
also Hortus Britanno-Amerteanus, and work on the fauna 
of the isle of Providence, D. in London, Dec. 23, 1749. 


Catfish: any one of several species of Siluridæ, so called 
in allusion to the presence of long fleshy barbels about. the 
mouth, suggesting the whiskers of a cat. All the catfishes 
are scaleless, and have stiff spines in the dorsal and pectoral 
fins. ‘They are among the most conspicuous inhabitants of 
sluggish streams and ponds in the regions they inhabit, 
See SILURIDE and WOLF-FISH. D. S. JORDAN. 


Catgut: a material employed for the strings of violins 
and other musical instruments, for the cords used by clock- 
makers, for bow-strings, fishing-lines, and for belt-stitching in 
mills, ete. It is generally prepared from the intestines of 
sheep, and sometimes from those of the horse and ass. It 
is prepared by an elaborate process, and preserved from 
»ntrefaetion by treating it with a dilute solution of alkali. 
The best violin-strings are manufactured in Italy, and nre 
called Roman strings. Catgut is much used in surgery for 
suturing wounds. Revised by Н. A. ПАКЕ. 


Ca'tha: a genus of plants of the family Celasfracem. 
The Catha edulis, which the Arabs called Khal, is a shrub; 
a native of Arabia; has narcotic and stimulating leaves, 
which are eaten by the Arabs. They also make a decoction 
of the leaves, which is used as a beverage. 

Cath'ari [from Gr. Kalapoli. the pure E а name ap- 
plied at different times to various sects of Christians, such 
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as the Novatians of the third century, and to the Paulicians, 
who in Thrace were known as Bogomili, to the Albigenses, 
Patarenes, Waldenses, and others in the twelfth century. 
The name is analogous to * Puritans,” and was apparently in 
some cases assumed, and in others ironically conferred in 
consequence of their professed aim at greater purity of life 
than was ordinarily attained. The Cathari proper were 
"Dualists, and were perhaps of Slavonic. possibly of remote 
Gnostic, origin. They appeared in Italy in the eleventh 
century, and attained their greatest prosperity in Southern 
France, where they were Eon fun di with the Albigenses, 
and were exterminated with them in the thirteenth century. 
The strict Cathari held no property, abstained from mar- 
riage, war, and the killing of animals, and rejected water- 
baptism, See S. К. Maitland, Facts and Documents on the 
History of the Albigenses and Waldenses, and Schmidt, 
Histoire et Doctrine de la Secte des Cathares (Paris, 1849). 


Catharine Archipelago: See ALEUTIAN ISLANDS. 


Catharine (Russ. Ekaterina) 1.: Empress of Russia; b. 
of poor parents at Ringen, near Dorpat, in Livonia, Apr. 15, 
1684; at first bore the name of Martha; brought up bv а 
Lutheran pastor in Marienburg. Her first husband was a 
Swedish dragoon. She was taken a captive by the Russians 
іп 1702; became the mistress of Prince Menschikoff; then 
of the Emperor Peter the Great, who married her in 1707, 
and avowed it 1711. Peter, having invaded Turkey in 1711, 
was reduced, it was once said, by want of provisions to a 
critical position, from which he was extricated by Catharine, 
who bribed the Turkish vizier, but the story lacks evidence, 
She was crowned as empress in 1712, and on the death of 
Peter in 1725 was acknowledged as empress; was sustained 
by Menschikoff; fell into dissolute practices. D. May 17, 
1727. Her daughter Elizabeth becume empress, 

Catharine II.: Empress of Russia; b. at Stettin, May 2, 
1729; daughter of the Prince of Anhalt-Zerbst. She was 
married in 1745 to Peter, a nephew and heir of Elizabeth, 
Empress of Russia, They soon quarreled and became es- 
tranged from each other. On the death of Elizabeth in 
1761 he ascended the throne as Peter HI. In July, 1762, he 
was assassinated by conspirators, of whom Catharine was 

robably an accomplice, and she assumed sovereign power, 
Por which she was qualified by superior talents; but she was 
a woman of very dissolute character, She administered the 
government with energy and success, and increased both 
the extent and power of the empire. She co-operated with 
Austria and Prussia in the partition of Poland in 1772, and 
in the second partition of 1793. The Russians were vic- 
torious in a war against the Turks, which was ended by the 
treaty of Kainardji in 1774. Her principal paramour was 
Ротемкіх (9. v... She was a liberal patron of scientific men. 
D. Nov. 17, 1796, and was succeeded. by her son, Paul I. 
* Her capacity,” says Lord Brougham, * was of an exalted 
order. Нег Judgment was clear and sure. The history of 
princes affords few examples of such force of character on 
a throne perverted to the working of so much mischief.” 
(Statesmen of the Time of George IIL) See Tooke, His- 
tory of Catherine 11. (1803); Castera, Wie de Catherine 11. 
(1796); Tunnenberg, Leben Catherinens II. (1797). 


Catharine de’ Medici, de-med'i-chee [Fr. Catherine de 
Médicis]: Queen of France; b. in Florence in 1519, She 
was а daughter of the Duke of Urbino, who was a nephew 
of Pope Leo X. She was married in 1533 to a son of Fran- 
cis I. of France, who ascended the throne as Пепгу II. in 
1547. On the death of her son Francis H., in 1560, she be- 
came regent of France during the minority of Charles IX., 
who was her хоп. She was ambitious, crafty, perfidious, 
and made bad use of her power, Her intrigues promoted 
the civil or religious war by which France was for many 
vears afflicted. She also appears to have been one of the 
instigators of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, Aug., 1572, 
though the exact extent of her participation is uncertain, 
D. at Blois, Jan. 5, 1589, See Eugenio Alberi, Vila di 
Caterina de Medici (18: La Ferrières Lettres de Cath- 
erine de Médicis (Paris. 1580-85). 


Catharine Howard: See IIowanp, CATHARINE. 


Catharine of Aragon: Queen of England; daughter of 
Ferdinand and Isabell of Castile; b. Dee. 5, 1485. In 1501 
she Was married to А who was the eldest son of Henry 
VII. of England, and who died in 1502. She was married 
in 1509, under a papal dispensation, to Arthurs brother, 
Henry VILL, who was six years younger than herself. She 
gave birth in 1516 to a daughter, Mary, who alone survived 
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of five of her children and became queen. The king, who 
had conceived a passion for Anne Boleyn, about 1527 ex- 
pressed doubts of the legality of his marriage with Catha- 
rine, and applied to the pope for a divorce. The disagree- 
ment between the pope and Henry VIII. on this subject 
was one of the causes of the prevalence of Protestantism 
in England. Cranmer declared the marriage void in 1523; 
she went. to live at Ampthill, in Bedfordshire, and then at 
Kimbolton Castle, Huntingdonshire, where she died Jan. 7, 
1536. See CRANMER and Henry VIII. 

Catharine of Braganza: the queen of Charles I. of 
England; b. in 1638; daughter of John IV. of Portugal: 
brought in dower Tangiers and Bombay. She had been re- 
ligiously bred, and the licentious customs of the English 
court she found strange. After the death of Charles (1685) 
she returned to Portugal in 1693, and was made regent by 
her brother Pedro in 1704. D. Dec. 31, 1705. 


‘atharine of Valois, vial wii: queen of Henry V. of 
England; daughter of Charles VI. of France: b. Oct. 27, 
1401. Her hand, together with the right of succession to 
the French throne, was given to Henry by the treaty of 
Troyes, After the death of the king, Catharine became the 
wife of Owen Tudor, a Welsh gentleman, and from them 
the Tudor dynasty was derived. D. Jan. 3, 1437. 


Catharine Parr: sixth wife of Henry VIII. of England; 
b. in 1512. She was married to Edward Borough, and then 
to Lord Latimer; after his death became in 1548 the queen 
of Henry VIII. She was a woman of considerable learning 
and no little taet. After the death of the king she was mar- 
ried to Sir Thomas Seymour, D. Sept. 30, 1548. 

Catharine, Sarst: a legendary character, said to have 
been an Alexandrian of noble descent; put to death in 507 
on a wheel by Maximinus for confessing Christ at a public 
sacrificial feast. Her festival falls on Nov. 25. The legend 
further credits her with the conversion of many scholars 
who tried to win her back to paganism, and with a heavenly 
vision in which she was betrothed with a ring to Christ. a 
theme favorite to artists, who represented Christ as in infant 
form. Some think a basis of these legends is to be found in 
the story of НҮРАТІА (g. v.) of Alexandria. 

Cathar'tes au’ra: same as TURKEY-BUZZARD (g. v.). See 
also CATHARTIDA. 


Cathar'ties: drugs which possess the power of producing 
active movements of the bowels with copious fecal dejec- 
tions. Some persons employ the term cathartic as equivalent 
to purgative, but a cathartic is a drug which has more pow- 
erful effects than the average purgative has. Jalap is a typl- 
cal cathartic when given in ordinary dose, while castor oil 
or an ordinary amount of Epsom salts, or of sulphate of 
magnesia represents what might be called purgatives. Nearly 
all cathartics act upon the bowels in two ways: first, by 
stimulating or irritating its mucous membrane, and, second, 
by causing в reflex irritation of the nerves and nervous cen- 
ters governing peristalsis, which are chiefly found in con- 
nection with the so-called splanchnic nerves, Cathartics, as 
a rule, are to be employed only in cases where there is ob- 
stinate eonstipation, or in instances where it is considered 
necessary to cause a determination of blood from other parts 
to the abdominal cavity, or again when it is desired to remove 
dropsical swellings by producing large watery movements. 

Cathar'tide [derived from Gr. кабартїз, Cleanser, i. e. by 
consumption of the unclean, in allusion to the scavencer 
habits of the group]: a family of Accipifres containing the 
condor, turkey-buzzard, and other vultures of the New 
World. They have the head and neck bare and sometimes 
carunculated, the wings long and ample, the inner toe 
small and on а level with the other toes, the nails blunt, 
the oil gland without a tuft. and the nostrils not separated 
by an imperforate bony septum. Other technical charac- 
ters separate these birds widely from the vultures of the 
Old World, with which they were formerly associated, 
while these latter birds are now placed in the family +w- 
conte, with the hawks and eagles, See CONDOR, NING 
VULTURE, and TURKEY-BUZZARD. F. A. Lees. 

Cathar’tin is the supposed active principle in senna. lt 
am be isolated as a vellowish-red uncrystallizable substance, 
whieh is deliquescent, and has a very bitter taste, a char- 
acteristic odor, and purging powers, causing nausea and 
griping. Three grains of cathartin are a full dose. It is 
not much used, and is perhaps not a definite compound. 
The same name is given to a purgative principle obtained 
from buckthorn berries. 
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Cathay’, or Kathay’: the name by which China was known 
to Europeans during the Middle Ages. In its Oriental form, 
Аа it is applied to China by all or nearly all the nations 
which know 1t. from the direetion of Inner Asia, including 
the Russians, the Persians, and the nations of Turkistan, vet 
it originally pertained to a people who were not Chinese. 
The Khitan or Khitát were a nation allied (it is supposed) 
to the modern Tunguses, whose chiefs, after making them- 
«Ives supreme over all the tribes from the Sea of Korea to 
the Altai, in the early part of the tenth century overran the 
Chinese provinces №. of the Yellow river, and established 
their empire over them also, under the name of Liao or the 
Iron dynasty. This Khitán empire subsisted for two cen- 
turies, terminating in 1123, when it was in turn subverted 
bv anew invasion from the N. 
The Nyuché, or Chürché, a tribe akin to the modern Man- 
chus, displaced the Khitan, and reigned under the name of 
Кт or Golden dynasty. They about a century later (1214— 
3p were displaced by those more famous warriors, the Mon- 
cols of Chinghiz Khan. The conquest of the Kin empire 
was Completed by Okkodai, the son of Chinghiz; but not 
tll the third generation, and sixty years after the capture 
of Peking, was the Mongol conquest extended over South- 
ern China, in the reign of Kublai. This southern empire, 
under its Chinese sovereigns holding their royal residence 
(Aing-azé) at the great city now called Hangchow, was 
kuown to the northern conquerors as Mantzt, a name often 
exchanged or confounded by Western Asiaties with Wachin 
~. e, the Hindu Mahá-Chin (Great China). 
The flood of Mongol conquest. spread westward as well as 
eastward, leveling all political barriers, sweeping over Nla- 
vonie Europe, and threatening Christendom with annihila- 
"imn. And when Western Europe had recovered from the 
alarm of this brief but terrible invasion (1240-42), Asia lay 
open as it. never did before or has done since, and the acci- 
dents of war, commerce, and opportunity earried a number 
of persons in various ranks of life, and. from almost every 
country in Europe, to its remotest regions. Missions also 
weut to the Tartar courts from the pope and the princes of 
Europe, and among others John of Piano Carpini (1245-47), a 
native of Umbria, and William de Rubruquis (1253), a French- 
man, both. Franciscan monks of superior intelligence, who 
have left us narratives of high interest. And these brought 
to Western Europe the revived knowledge of a great and civ- 
lized nation oceupying a country in the extreme East, on the 
shores of the ocean, which bore the name, then first heard in 
Europe, of Cathay. Rubruquis was acute enough to discern 
that these Cathavans must. be the Seres of classic fame. 
The first actual European visitors to Cathay of whom we 
know are the Polos (see Poro, Marco), regarding whom we 
s] say nothing here, But just as they were reaching Ven- 
lee (1245) after their absence of twenty-six years, the fore- 
runner of a new band of travelers was entering China by 
the route of the Indian seas. This was John of Monte Cor- 
‘ino, another. Franciscan, who was plunging into the ocean 
of paganism to preach the gospel. After years of uphill 
work. others joined him, and the Catholic mission flourished 
at Cambaluc, or Peking, under the patronage of the Great 
Khan himself. Friar John was made archbishop in Cam- 
habue with patriarchal authority, churches and houses of St. 
Francis were founded at Yangchow (on the Grand Canal), 
at the great occan-port in Fuh-kien which the Westerns 
‘all Zayton and the Chinese called T’swanchow, and else- 
where. Among the monks whose duty carried them to 
Cathay during the interval between 1300 and 1328, several 
have left letters or narratives. We have letters from the 
ar hhisliop himself (1305—06); a letter from Andrew, Bishop 
of Zayton (1326); and the narrative of Friar Odoric. 
. The narrative of Odoric is the only one that mentions 
Canton, known to him and the Westerns of that age by the 
name of Chin-kahin (i. e. Great China, a Persian rendering 
^t the Indian Mahd-chin) Не landed there on arriving 
fran India and describes it as a city as big as three Venices, 
Yauding on a great river, one day's voyage from the sea. 
annee he traveled through Fuh-kien, visiting the cities of 
ayton and Foochow, and then to Cansay or Kinsay (Wing- 
— e Hangehow), the vastness of which in extent, popu- 
"In, and wealth made the same extraordinary impression 
"pen him as upon Marco Polo and all the travelers who 
Irak of it. Several of the stories told by Odorie that were 
probably regarded as fictions by his contemporaries are re- 
markably characteristic of China. 

But the exchange had its emissaries nt this time to 
Cathay as well as the Church. This commercial intercourse 
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сап not have begun till some years after 1300. For Monte 
Corvino, writing in 1305, says that he had not heard any 
news for twelve years. Yet even on his first entrance into 
China, Friar John had been accompanied by * Master Peter 
of Lucolongo, a faithful Christian man and a great mer- 
chant," who purchased a piece of ground for the mission- 
church opposite the palace gate at Peking. Twenty-one 
vears later Bishop Andrew, of Zayton (1326), quotes the 
opinions of the Genoese merchants at that great mart 
touching a question of exchange value. Odorie, dictating 
his travels in 1330, refers for corroboration of the marvels 
of Kinsay or Cansay to the many persons at Venice who 
had themselves been witnesses of all that he asserted. 

But the most distinet and notable evidence is to be found 
in the work of Francesco Balducci Pegolotti, written about 
1340, the first two chapters of which are devoted to informa- 
tion for the merchant bound to Cathay. Particulars are 
given as to the investments and exchanges proper to the 
Journey, and especially as to the paper money then forming 
the currency of China, The extent of dealings contem- 
plated may be judged from the example, which the author 
assumes for illustration, of a merchant carrying goods to 
the value of some 25,000 gold florins (sav $60.000). Little was 
to be taken to Cathay except silver in ingots, and the pur- 
chases contemplated there were silk and rich silk textures, 

A striking feature of this early intercourse was the facil- 
ities of movement allowed to foreign visitors in the interior. 
But it was not of long duration. As the Mongol chiefs in 
Central and Western Asia one after another adopted Islam, 
the power of bigotry revived, and with it the old obstacles. 
Thus already in 1339 we find a merchant, William of Mo- 
dena, along with certain friars, put to death for the faith at 
Almalik. About the middle of the century the house of 
Chinghiz in China began to totter, and its fall їп 1368 
closed all communication with the Western World. The 
last notices we possess are contained in a work (strange to 
say) оп Bohemian history by John Marignolli, a Florentine 
monk who had been sent as envoy to the last of the Mongol 
emperors by Pope Benedict XII. He had gone by the 
usual land-route, and after spending about four years (1342— 
46) at Peking, returned by the sea-route to India, on his 
way visiting Ceylon, where he was wrecked. In 1370, the 
pope, probably in ignorance of the changes in the Eust, 
nominated one Friar William of Prato to be archbishop of 
Cambaluc, but we know not if he ever reached his see. He 
certainlv сап not have succeeded. 

With the downfall of the Mongol dynasty in China, this 
eurious phase of history came to a close. The new and 
native rulers reverted to the old policy, and kept all for- 
eigners at arm's length, while Mohammedanism entirely 
recovered its grasp over Middle Asia, and the Nestorian 
Christianity, which had acquired considerable sway, as 
rapidly dwindled and expired. A dark mist descended on 
the further East, eovering Mantzi and Cathay, with those 
cities of which the medieval travelers had told such won- 
ders, Cambaluc and Kinsay, Zayton and Chíin-kalán. And 
when the veil rose, a century and a half later, before the 
Portuguese and Spanish navigators, those names were heard 
no more. In their stead men spoke of Peking and Hang- 
chow, of Chinchew and Canton, Gradually new missionary 
priests went forth from Rome—Jesuits now. New con- 
verts were made, and new vicariats were constituted; but 
the old Franciscan churches, and the Nestorianism with 
which they had battled, had disappeared. In time, how- 
ever, slight traces of the former existence of Christian 
churches came to the surface; and when Marco Polo's book 
was read by intelligent. men, one and another began to sus- 
pect that his Cathay and the new China were identical. 

But it was a very long time before this was thoroughly or 
generally understood. Cathay had been the aim of the first 
voyage of the Cabots in 1496, and it continued to be the ob- 
ject of many adventurous voyages, English and Dutch, to 
the N. W. and N. E. till faron in the sixteenth century, At 
least one memorable Jand-journey also was made by Eng- 
lishinen, of which the investigation of trade with Cathay 
was a chief object—that in which Anthony Jenkinson 
and the two Johnsons reached Bokhara by way of Russia 
in 1558-59. The country of which they collected notices at 
that city was still known to them only as Cathay, and. its 
great capital only as Семе, 

Cathay as а supposed. separate entity may be considered 
to come to an ad with the journey of Benedict Сос, a 
lay Jesuit, who had been. sent. through Central Asia in 
1603 to determine whether the Cathay of old. European 
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writers and of modern Mohammedans was or was not. a dis- 
tinct region from that China of which parallel marvels 
had now for some time been recounted, He died at Süchow, 
the frontier city of China, but not before he had ascertained 
that China and Cathay were one. See CHINA. Н. YULE. 


Cathcart’, Wittiam Saaw, Earl of: general and diplo- 
matist; b. in Petersham, England, Sept. 17, 1755; educated 
at. Eton and University of Glasgow ; served in the Revolu- 
tionary war of the American colonies as an officer of 
dragoons, and as an aide to Sir Henry Clinton; com- 
manded Tarleton’s British Legion; wounded at Brandy- 
wine and Monmouth; returned from the siege of Charles- 
ton, 1780, to England; joined the Walcheren expedition, 
1793, as brigadier-general; became a major-general in 1794 ; 
was sent on a mission to the court of Russia in 1805. Пе 
commanded the land forces which, with the aid of the fleet, 
captured Copenhagen in 1807. In 1813 he was sent as am- 
bassador to St. Petersburg. Не was raised to the rank of 
earl in 1814. D. near Glasgow, June 16, 1843. 


Cathedral [from Med. Lat. ca/Ahedra' lis, pertaining to 
the bishop's chair, deriv. of ca (hedra = Gr. kaébpa, seat ; 
Lat. cathe dra > Fr. chaire, whence Eng. chair): the princi- 
pal chureh of & diocese, containing the bishop's throne or 
cathedra. The cathedral is usually, though not. invariably, 
the most imposing religious edifice in the diocese. Gothic 
architecture received its chief impetus and development. in 
the designing of cathedrals and abbeys, and in the course of 
the Middle Ages evolved from the early Christian basilica 
the typical cathedral, with its nave, transepts, and choir, 
three-aisled or five-aisled ; with or without exterior chapels ; 
with its towers and spires, its lofty clerestory, and its ribbed 
vaulting of stone. The English cathedrals are noted for 
their extreme length. square easterly termination, rich 
vaulting, and, in some cases, their secondary transepts. 
Among them may be mentioned Durham, Peterborough, 
Lincoln, and Ely, begun in the Norman period (eleventh and 
twelfth centuries); Canterbury, Salisbury, and York, prin- 
cipally belonging to the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies; and Winchester, rebuilt їп the fifteenth century. 
Among the French cathedrals, which differ from the Eng- 
lish in being shorter, much loftier, and broader (having 
often four side aisles besides chapels), and in their apsidal 
easterly terminations encircled by chapels and called checets, 
the most important are those of Notre Dame at Paris, begun 
under Philippe Auguste; Chartres, celebrated for its stained 
glass and its majestic simplicity; Rheims, Rouen, Bourges, 
Sens, Troyes, Beauvais, and Amiens, the last named being 
the largest of all, 133 feet high, and covering 70,000 sq. 
feet. In Germany the most magnificent is that at Cologne, 
completed in 1883, nearly 640 vears after its commencement, 
It is 511 feet long, with two towers 500 feet high at the 
western end. In Italy the Duomo at Florence, begun by 
Arnolfo di Cambio (or di Dapo) in 1298, and completed by 
the erection of its colossal dome in 1444 by Brunelleschi. ts, 
with one exception, the largest Gothic cathedral, covering 
84,000 sq. feet, the cathedral of Milan alone exceeding it 
with its area of 107,000 feet. 

The Renaissance produced the cathedral, or more prop- 
erly the basilica, of St. Peter at Rome, the greatest of all 
churches, 602 feet long internally, and. covering 240.000 sq. 
feet, and the Cathedral of St. Paul at London, Wren's mas- 
terpiece. Both are domed structures. St. Peter's is not, 
strictly speaking, the cathedral of Rome, this distinction 
belonging to the ancient basilica of St. John Lateran. In 
the U.S. the most important cathedrals are St. Patrick's 
(Roman Catholic) and the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, both in New York. The corner- 
stone of the latter was laid Dec. 27, 1892. 

А. D. Е. HAMLIN. 

Cathelineau, Кіз есето’, Jacques: Vendean general; 
b. at Pin-en-Mauge, Jan. 5, 1759; a linen merchant; at. the 
outbreak of the Vendean revolt. in 1783 he put. himself at 
the head of a small band of rovalists, and soon. became 
famous for his talents and success, After the victory at 
Saumur, June 13, 1793, he was made general-in-chief, but 

yas mortally wounded in the attack on Nantes, June 29, 
and died July 11. 


Catherine: See CATHARINE. 

Catherine of Alexandria, SAINT: Sce CATHARINE. 
Catherine of Sienna, SAINT: See CATERINA DA SIENA. 
Catherine, Saint (of Sweden): See BIRGITTA, SAINT. 


CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION 


Cath’eter {om Gr. xaferfp, anything let down into, 
deriv. of «a6-céva, let down]: a surgical instrument used for 
insertion into mucous canals, particularly the urinary passage 
orurethra. Catheters made of metal have been found among 
relics of primitive peoples, and have been in use among 
civilized nations for many centuries. The ordinary urinary 
catheter differs somewhat for the two sexes. That used for 
the male being 10 to 12 inches in length. and having a sharp 
arc or curve at the end; that for the female being from 4 
to 6 inches in length, and having buta slight curve. "The 
caliber varies considerably, but is usually from 4th to Ad inch 
in diameter. The catheters in ordinary use are made of sil- 
ver or of rubber. The latter may be either entirely flexible 
or somewhat rigid, and their form may be determined bv a 
stylet of wire which can be withdrawn after insertion of the 
instrument, Many varieties of catheters have been devised 
for use in special diseases. (Esophageal, Eustachian, aural, 
nasal, uterine, and rectal catheters of various forms are in 
use in the treatment or investigation of diseases. 


Cathion : See KATHION. 
Cathode: See KATHODE. 


'atholie Apostolic Church : a body of Christians popu- 
larly known as the Irvingites; followers of the Rev. En. 
WARD Irvina (9. т), Who died in 1834. They are distin- 
guished by their claim to the exercise of the spiritual gifts 
enumerated in 1 Cor. xii., such as prophecy, unknown tongues, 
and the miraculous healing of disease. They reeeive the 
Apostles’, the Nicene, and the Athanasian creeds, They are 
further distinguished by their claim to possess the fourfold 
ministry of apostles, prophets, evangelists, and pastors, men- 
tioned in Eph. iv., and have in addition deacons, under-dea- 
cons, and deaconesses. Each church is under the rule of a 
bishop (or angel, as he is termed). Their ritual is very full 
and impressive, combining many features of those of other 
branches of the Christian Church. The movement orig- 
inated in London in 1830, and churches have been estab- 
lished throughout Christendom, They deny that they area 
sect, and have taken the name of the Catholic Apostolic 
Church only because it is the common heritage of Christians 
generally, They lay great stress upon the immediate per- 
sonal coming of Christ, but are not on this aecount to be con- 
founded with the Second Adventists, notwithstanding that 
they have been disappointed in that Christ has not come as 
soon as they expected. Their churches are supported by 
tithes and offerings, the payment of which is a matter of 
conscience, See the Liturgy of this church and E. Miller, 
flistory and Doctrine of Irvingism (2 vols. London, 187%). 
SAMUEL MACAULEY JACKSON. 


Catholic Church [catholic is from Gr. каболкбѕ, univer- 
sal, deriv. of phrase каб лор, on the whole, as a whole]: is 
not found in ancient Greek, but is first used by Polybius 
(Hist. vi. 5. 3) in the sense of * general”; first used of the 
Church by Ignatius of Antioch (Ad Smyrnwos, chap. vill.) 
The phrase Catholic Church is equivalent to “ universal 
church,” and can not properly be limited to any particular 
sect or body. It was once employed to distinguish the 
Christian Church from the Jewish, the latter being restricted 
to a single nation, while the former was intended for the 
world. Afterward it served to mark the difference between 
the so-called orthodox Church and the sects which sprang 
from it, such as the Arians, Gnosties, ete. The name has 
been especially claimed by the Church of Коте. Protestant 
divines have been careful to deny its applicability, yet the 
term Catholic is still popularly used as synonymous with 
Roman CATHOLIC (9. 2.). 


Catholic Emancipation: in British history, the meas- 
ure enacted Apr. 13, 1829, by which the political disabilities 
previously resting upon Roman Catholics were chiefly re- 
moved, "These disabilities weighed most heavily upon tlie 
Roman Catholies of Ireland. 

After the subjugation of Ireland in 1691 by the forces of 
William HI, the whole people were disarmed ; priests were 
banished the country; no Roman Catholic could act as 
guardian for any child ; after 1704 a son turning Protestant 
could dispossess his father and take his estate; a Roman 
Catholic heir to landed property was to be set aside in favor 
of the next Protestant heir: no office, military or civil, could 
be held by a Roman Catholic; he could not vote or marry a 
Protestant wife; his son might force him to settle an allow- 
ance upon him (the son) at the diseretion of a court of chan- 
cery; no Roman Catholic could practice law or teach school ; 
no Protestant lawyer could marry a Roman Catholic wife; a 
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priest marrying a Roman Catholic and Protestant was to be 
hanged, Мапу of these measures became obsolete in practice, 
and more were repealed by the Irish Parliament of 1790; and 
at the union (1800) Mr. Pitt pledged himself to secure an 
act of emancipation, but through the opposition of George 
HE he failed, Subsequently, in consequence of the agitation 
of Connell and the Catholic Association, the subject. was 
again taken пр, was brought forward іп Parliament by Mr. 
Pel, Home Secretary in the Wellington Ministry, Mar. 5, 
IN), and a repeal of the severest penal restrictions was car- 
rind by large majorities in both Houses. The only disabilities 
left upon Roman Catholics were their exclusion from the 
regency, the ehancellorship of England or Ireland, the vice- 
rvstip of Ireland, and from the offices and patronage of the 
Anglican Church, the universities, and the Church schools ; 
ше prohibition of episcopal titles, the publie use of clerical 
шша, the extension of monasticism, and the iucrease of 
the number of Jesuits, These latter prohibitions are, how- 
ever, practically overlooked. See W. J. Amherst, History 
af Catholic Amanecer pation (2 vols., 1886). 

Catholic Epistles: certain epistles of the New Testament 
addressed not. to particular churches or individuals, but to 
the Church universal or to a large and indefinite circle of 
ruler, Originally the Catholic Epistles comprised only 
tae first Epistle of John and the first of Peter, but as early 
asthe fourth century the term was applied also to the Epistle 
of dames, of Jude. the second of Peter, and the second and 
"unl of John. These seven thus constitute the Catholic 
Epistles. 

Catholicos: title of the patriarchs or chief eeclesias- 
tes in the hierarchy of the Armenian Church: also of the 
prelates of the Christians of Georgia and Mingrelia. 


Catholic University of America: an institution of 
learning located at Washington, D. C. In 1884 Miss Mary 
Valbvell otTered the sum of $300,000 for the purpose of es- 
‘lishing a superior institution of eles Î learning, 
Her proposition was accepted by the Roman Catholic bishops 
of the U. N. assembled the same year in plenary council at. 
Baltimore, and it was further decided that this first donation 
should be made the nucleus of a university fund, and that 
amund the divinity school, for which it was intended, should 
н ztoupeld the other faculties of philosophy, medicine, and 

law, 

. In Nov., 1885, the university was incorporated under the 

laws of the District of Columbia, and in 1887 it was formally 

approved by Pope Leo XIIL, who also granted it the power 
nf inferring degrees, Nov. 13, 1889, the faculty of theology 
жах opened, and is now fairly under way with a corps of ten 
professors The endowment of chairs has been made possible 
чу the liberal contributions of Miss Caldwell and her sister, 
the Misses Andrews, the Misses Drexel, Messrs. Eugene 

Aviv, M. P. O'Connor, and others. In addition to regular 

пим, weekly lectures on subjects of interest are given by 

"onmi petent scientists, 

7o far only post-graduate students, i. e. those who have 
та le u four or five years’ course of philosophy and theology, 
aD tnatrienlated. Each is free to choose his own line of 
werk, both in the way of lectures and of practical exercises 
nine academies (seminaria). At the en of two years the 

“rT Of licentiate is conferred on those who have passed 
anten and oral examinations successfully, For obtaining 
"et doctorate in theology two years of additional study, 
"Uer in the university or elsewhere, a printed dissertation, 
aid publie defense of theses are required. No honorary 
тез are conferred. 
, Fventially the same regulations will apply to the other 
tê Miles, [n 1891 Rev, James McMahon, of New York city, 
inated 3400000 toward the philosophical department. 
[ue McMahon Hall of Philosophy is now being built, and 
Ires in that department were opened in 1895. 

Пе university is governed by a board of directors chosen 
i m the episcopate, the clergy, and the laity. The office of 
чан По, attached to the archiepiscopal see of Baltimore, is 
asw held by his Eminence Cardinal Gibbons. 

J.J. KEANE. 

Catiline (Lucius Sergius Catilina): Roman demagogue 
td conspirator; b, about 108 B. с. In his youth he was а 
artisan of Sulla in the civil war. Не was elected pretor 
Л GN B. с. and afterward aspired to the office of consul. 
He was notorious for his crimes, and was ruined in fortune, 
iu’ his talents and his audacity combined to render him a 

popular favorite of a large party, many of them insolvent 
acbturs and desperate adventurers, Having been defeated 
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in the election for consul, he formed а conspiracy against 
the state. It appears that he and his numerous accomplices 
proposed to massacre the senators and the friends of order, 
and to involve Rome in a general conflagration. The lead- 
ers of this plot met on. Nov. 6, 63 n, C. and made arrange- 
ments for its speedy execution; but the secret. was revealed 
bv. Fulvia, the mistress of one of the conspirators, who were 
battled by the vigilance and energy of Cicero, On Nov. 8, 
Cicero uttered in the Senate his first oration against Cati- 
line, who was present and attempted to reply, but his voice 
was drowned by cries of ""Frütor!" and “Parricide!” 
Catiline left Rome in the next night, and went to the camp 
of Manlius, who was his accomplice and was at the head of 
an army in Etruria, Lentulus and other conspirators who 
remained in Rome were put to death in Dee. 63 B. е. The 
army of the senate encountered that of Catiline near Pis- 
toria (now Pistoia) in 62 в. с. He stimulated the courage 
of his soldiers with an eloquent harangue, and a desperate 
battle ensued. in which Catiline was defeated and killed, 
with about. 3,000 of his partisans, See Sallust, Bellum Cate- 
frnartum; Rose, History of Cadiline’s Conspiracy (1812); 
Cicero, Oraliones tn Catilinam. 

Cat'kin. A’ment, or (Lat. form) Amen’taum: in botany. a 
form of inflorescence of which the willow, poplar. birch, and 
alder afford examples. lt is a close spike of numerous 
small, unisexual flowers, destitute of calyx and corolla, and 
furnished with scale-lke bracts. The plants which bear 
catkins form the order Amentales, 


Catlettsburg. ог Cattletsburg : village: capital of Boyd 
co. Ку. (for location of county, see map of Kentucky, ref. 
оК), on Ches. and Ohio R. R. and on the Ohio river, at the 
mouth of the Big Sandy, about 150 miles E. N. E. of Frank- 
fort. It has a graded high school, a trade in lumber, various 
manufactures, electric street cars, electric lights, and water- 
works. Pop. (19480) 1,2225 ; (1890) 1,374. 

EDITOR oF “CENTRAL METHODIST.” 


Cat'lin. GEORGE: traveler and artist: b. in Wilkesbarre, 
Pa.. in 1796. He passed eight years (1832-389) among the 
North American Indians, and published. strations of the 
Manners, Customs, and Condition of the North American 
Indians, with engravings (2 vols, 1841); Last Rambles 
among the Lndtans( i868), ete. He exhibited in Europe his 
Indian gallery and collection. D. in Jersey City, Dec. 23, 
1872. 

Catmint, or Catnip (Nepeta cataria): an herbaceous plant 
of the family Ladbrate, a native of Europe: a common weed 
in the U.S.. but not indigenous there. It has cordate and 
erenate leaves, which are whitish, downy underneath, and 
emit a peculiar odor, Cats are extremely fond of this plant, 
which they eat with avidity and signs of excitement. 

Ca'to, Dioxvsivs: the supposititious name of the author 
or compiler of a small collection of moral precepts, each in 
two hexameter verses, entitled Disticha de Moribus ad. Fili- 
um. The date of composition or compilation was perhaps 
the third century A. D. The name Cato probably arose from 
the reputed wisdom of the precepts; the name Dionysius is 
perhaps explained by the fact that in an ancient MS, men- 
tioned by Scaliger (refusfissimus coder Bostt), but now lost, 
Priscian's translation of the Periegesis of Dionysius stood by 
the side of our work (see Haupt, Opusc. iii., 376). In the Mid- 
dle Ages it was supposed that Cato Uticensis was the Cato 
intended, but this is impossible in fact. At any rate, the book 
was for many centuries one of the most read and cited of all 
Latin works. It was translated into many tongues, and led 
to the general exaltation of the name and fame of Cato which 
is to be noticed in the older authors of the modern world. 
See the edition by F. Hauthal (Berlin, 1869) ; also F. Zarncke, 
Der deutsche Cato (Sitz. Der. der Wiener Akad. xxxvi. 211, 
1852); J. Nehab. Der altenglische Cato (1879); M. O. Gold- 
berg, Der Englische Cato (1883) ; Jonckbloet, Die diefsche 
(«оеп (1845); А. Beets, De Dist. Cal. in het middel-neder- 
landsch (4885) : A. Tobler, Die allvrenezianische Uhersetzung 
der Sprüche der хөд. dist, Caf. (abh. der Berl. Akad. 1883); 
also Wartou’s Jlistory of English Poetry. A. R. MARSH. 


Cato, Marcus Рокстез (often called Cato Censoriis, i. е, 
Cato the Censor): Roman statesman and patriot ; b. of a ple- 
beian family at Tusculum in 23-4 p. с. He was surnamed THE 
Exper (Major), to distinguish him from his great-grandson, 
Cato Uticensis. Asa voung man he fought against Hanni- 
bal in the second Punie war, after the end of which he settled 
upon a small Sabine farm, adopted a simple and frugal mode 
of life, und became a model of austere and. pristine Roman 
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virtue. Having removed to Rome, he gained distinction as 
an advocate in the courts of justice, and was elected prætor 
in 198 в. с. He was chosen consul in 195, and commanded 
ап army in Spain, where he displayed superior military tal- 
ents, and was so successful that he received a triumph on his 
return to Rome, In the year 184 he was elected censor, in 
which capacity he acted with uncommon rigor. He wag a 
zealous usserter of old-fashioned principles, and opposed the 
growing tendeney to luxurv, and all innovations, good or 
bad. In 191 he acted asa military tribune in the war against 
Antiochus, and eontributed his part to deliver Greece from 
the encroachments of the East and bring her into closer and 
more intimate relations with the West. Greece was at that 
time possessed of a much more developed and much more 
refined, but also much more artificial and much more cor- 
rupted, culture, and she could not fail in exercising a deci- 
sive influence on her conquerors. Cato saw it, and did his 
utmost to resist the invasion of Greek manners, tastes, ideas, 
and vices, but in vain. He was an implacable enemy of 
Carthage, and often repeated in the senate the phrase Delen- 
da est Carthago (Carthage must be destroyed). Не wrote, 
besides other works, a treatise on agriculture (De Agr? Cul- 
tura), which is extant, and contains much curious informa- 
tion on the domestic habits of the Romans of his age. Of 
his Origines, a kind of history of Rome, and of his Orations, 
only fragments have соте down tous, D. in 149 в.с. His 
Life was written by Cornelius Nepos and Plutarch, but some 
of the most intimate notes on his character and opinious are 
found in the works of Cicero and. Livy, and are included in 
the De Viris Idlustribus ascribed to Aurelius Victor. Best 
ed. of the De Agri Cultura, by H. Keil (Leipzig, 1884) ; of the 
Fragments бу H. Jordan (Leipzig. 1860). 
Revised by M. WARREN. 


Cato, Marcus Poncivs, surnamed THe YOUNGER, or UTI- 
CENSIS, i. e. of Utica: Roman patriot and statesman; b. in 
95 B.C.: а great-grandson of Cato Censorius, He studied 
and adopted the doctrines and discipline of the Stoic phi- 
losophers. In 72 в. с. he served in the campaign against 
Spartacus, but appears to have taken little satisfaction in 
warfare. Having been elected quiestor (treasurer), he effect- 
ed reforms in the treasury department, Не became tribune 
of the people in 63 B. с.. and heartily co-operated with Cicero, 
who was then consul, in his efforts to defeat the treason of 
Catiline and his accomplices. He opposed the trium virs, 
Cæsar, Pompey, and Crassus, after they had formed а coali- 
tion. In 54 p. c. he was chosen prietor, and used his power 
to prevent bribery in elections. fie Was an uncompromising 
opponent of corruption, and inflexible in his adherence to 
what. he con lore the right and the patriotic policy. Asa 
eandidate for the consulship he was defeated, because he 
declined to gain votes by bribery and other means which 
were customary, but not strictly lawful. In the civil war 
which began about 49 B.c. he adhered to the side of the 
senate and of Pompey, who had withdrawn from the trium- 
virate and become reconciled to the aristocracy. He was 
left in charge of Pompey's camp at Dyrrhachium during the 
battle of Pharsalia, aud after that event escaped into Africa, 
where he was elected commander by the partisans of Pom- 
реу, but resigned the command to Metellus Scipio. The 
republican cause was ruined by the defeat of Scipio’s army 
at Thapsus in April, 46 B. с., and Utica, which Cato had 
been defending, in the same year fell into the hands of the 
enemy. Ile refused to save his own life by flight, but to 
avoid capture by the enemy stabbed himself with his sword. 
Utica erected a statue to his memory, and Cæsar bewailed 
his death. Like his great-grandfather and the whole family 
to which he belonged, Cato was a man of sour temper, un- 
conquerable pride, and despotic habits. But the roughness 
and uncouthness of his nature had been considerably soft- 
ened by his adoption of Stoicism, and he was regarded as a 
model of pure and disinterested virtue. See Drumann, 
Geschichte Roms; Plutarch, Life of Calo the Younger. 


Catop'tries [from Gr. xaromrpikés, of a mirror; deriv. of 
кётоттроу, mirror]: that subdivision of geometrical optics 
which treats of the phenomena of light produced by the fall- 
ing of a ray of light upon the surface of a body and its being 
reflected from it. See REFLECTION oF LIGHT. 


Cator'ce: a mining town and district in the northern 
part of the state of San Luis Potosi, Mexico. The name 
means fourteen, and alludes to a band of fourteen robbers 
who were once the terror of the neighborhood, The silver 
mines are in the neighboring mountainous region, and for 
many years were among the richest in the republic. They 
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are now partially exhausted. Much of the ore is reduced at 
the neighboring town of Cedral. It contains sulphur, and 
requires to be roasted. During the French invasion a mint 
was established at Catorce, which up to 1867 coined over 
$52,000,000. Former ка of the town 20,000. At 
present it varies with the productiveness of the mines from 
8,000 to 15,000. HERBERT H. SMITE. 


Catostom’idæ [from Catostomus, the typical genus of the 
family; from Gr. xará, down + oréua, mouth]: a family of 
fresh-water fishes of the order Eventognathi; containing the 
suckers, carp-suckers, and buffalo-fishes of North America and 
Asia, The body is usually lengthened and nearly cylindrical, 
but in the earp-suckers is high and compressed ; the scales are 
of rather large size, and smooth; the lateral line is generally 
present and decurved ; the mouth is usually on the lower side 
of the head, and provided with fleshy lips; teeth are want- 
ing in the jaws, but a row of numerous comb-like teeth is 
developed on a pair of sickle-shaped bones (the pharyngeal 
bones) located in the back of the mouth; the gill openings 
are restricted to the sides; branchiostegal rays three on each 
side : pectoral fins inserted low on the sides ; ventral fins ab- 
dominal; the intestinal canal is very long; the stomach 
simple and destitute of pyloric ceea ; the air-bladder is large, 
unprotected by an osseous capsule, and divided by transverse 
constrictions into two or three regions. The family is a very 
characteristic one, and is richly developed in the fresh waters 
of the North American continent, but a few species are also 
found in Northern Asia (Siberia, China, and Japan). About 
fifty speeies of the family have been described. "They are 
among the most abundant fishes in the regions where they 
occur, and sometimes, in favorable localities, and when they 
are exempt from the attacks of enemies, they literally swarm. 
and cover the bottom of the waters with their compact 
masses, The mouths of the typical species are small and 
protractile, and well fitted for sucking in the aliment upon 
which they feed. Many of the species are quite apathetic, 
and remain basking in the sun or suspended almost motion- 
less in the waters for a long period of time; and this habit 
is taken advantage of by boy-anglers, who attach a stiff loop 
to the end of a pole and drawing it over a fish toward the 
middle, suddenly jerk it from the water. 

Revised by Davin S. JORDAN. 

Ca'tron, Joux: b. in Wythe co., Va., in 1778; was admit- 
ted to the bar in Tennessce in 1815; served under Gen. Jack- 
son during one campaign: became state attorney for his 
cireuit; removed to Nashville, Tenn., in 1818, and was promi- 
neut as a chancery lawyer; became judge of State Supreme 
Court in 1824; was chief justice 1830-86; in 1537 became a 
justice of U.S. Supreme Court. lle opposed secession in 
1860-61, and was deen from Tennessee, but returned in 
1862. D. at Nashville, Tenn., May 30, 1865. | 


Cats, JAcoB: Dutch poet; b. in Brouwershaven. Nov. 10, 
1577; has had она popularity among the Dutch 
middle class, being known as “ Father Cats.” He was edu- 
cated аё Leyden, but received the doctor's degree at Orleans 
in France, and spent some time at Paris, perhaps more in 
pleasures than in studies, Then he settled at The Hague as 
an advocate, and obtained marked success. In 1622 a pro- 
fessorship at Leyden was offered him, but declined. About 
the same time, however, he beeame pensionary at Middel- 
burg: in 1624, at Dordrecht. In 1636 he obtained the high- 
est political preferment. becoming grand pensionary of Hol- 
jud. This office he held till 1652. He was twice sent as 
ambassador to England. Nevertheless his political powers 
were anything but remarkable, and his suceesses seem to 
have been due in the main to his convenient. colorlessness 
and his readiness to further the policy of the stadtholders. 
His last vears were spent in retirement upon his estate, Zorg- 
vliet, near Scheveningen. There he died Sept. 12, 1660. 
Both as a man and as a poct Cats reflected to a remark- 
able degree the ideals of the Dutch bourgeoisie. As aman 
he was a curious combination of piety and thrift; as а poet 
he was unimaginative, prolix, didactic, though also often 
shrewd and even witty. His poetic purpose, as he expressed 
it himself, was to “draw from all kinds of things teaching 
that should make him better”; and elsewhere, * to furnish 
his countrymen simple and good reading. апа so to prepare 
them for household and civie life and for a happy end." 
Having this in view, he cared little for poetic form and eon- 
densation, and his productivity was very great. Perhaps 
his most noted and at. the same time characteristic work is 
Het Howwelick (Marriage: that is, the whote course of the 
married state, divided into sic heads, maid, sweetheart, 
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bride, wife, mother. widow; contains also the correspond- 
mg duties of the husband, 1625). Other works are Sinne- 
en Minnebeelden (1618) ; Spieghel van den ouden en nieuwen 
find (1632): Trouringh (1637); Alle de Wercken, so oude als 
тешге (165%). Не has left a quaint rhymed biography in his 

Treeentachtig-Jarig leven (first published in Leyden, 1732). 
The best edition of Cats's works is that of R. Feith (19 vols., 
Amsterdam, 1790-1800). Another is that of Van Vloten (2 
vals, Zwolle, 1856-62). А. К. Marsa. 

(at's-eye: a very hard semi-transparent precious stone 
which when cut in a particular way presents a chatoyant 
appearance. The Oriental or true cat’s-eve 1s found іп 
(“оп and Brazil, and is highly prized. It is a precious 
variety of CHRYSOBERYL (9. v.), in which the ray of light is 
due to the twinned structure in the crystal, or to included 
impurities. ‘The line of light appears when the stone is cut 
є cabochon, traversely, or across the prism. 

The quartz eat's-eye (of little value) consists of quartz 
cntaining asbestos, amianthus, or other fibers; and when 
the mass is cut en cabochon, across them the line of light 
aipear, This variety is found in Ceylon and at Hof, in 
Bavaria. 

The tiger-eye variety is the result of a natural alteration 
eferocidolite, a fibrous silicate of iron, by heated silicious 
water, Which has removed part of the iron and coated each 
heer with chaleedonie quartz. It is plentiful and inexpen- 
sve, and is found in the Orange river region, South Africa. 

GEORGE F. Kunz. 

Cats’kill: capital of Greene co. N. Y. (for location of 
тиу, see map of New York, ref. 6—J); on West Shore К. R., 
atl on west bank of the Hudson river; at the mouth of 
Vatskill creek : 34 miles below Albany, and 109 miles by 
Dub N. of New York. There are 5 steamboat-lines connect- 
mg Catskill with New York city, Albany, and intermediate 
pants. Here are a union publie school with a high-school 
cepartment, 2 hosiery mills, and 3 brick-yards, with total 
«паі output about 16,000,000 bricks. Pop. (1880) 4,320; 
stt) 4.920. EDITOR or * RECORDER.” 


Catskill Group: the uppermost division of the Devonian 
seem of North America. The rocks of the group are situ- 
xl on the eastern side of the Appalachian region, typically 
a Eastern New York, on the flanks of the Catskill Moun- 
tams, from which the name was derived, and extending south 
a far as Virginia. ‘They are sandstones and shales, with 

pralominance of the former which often are coarse and іп 

paces are conglomerates and of gray or red color, Palaeon- 
telogivally they are characterized by the occasional presence 

f fish-bones, scales, or teeth, and of plant remains, with the 
“ery rare appearance of certain lamellibranchs, which are 
lieved to have been of brackish or fresh-water habitat. 
“ratizraphically they succeed the highest marine-fossil 
tearing strata of the Devonian, which generally in the more 
Ural exposures are of Chemung age, but further E, are 
" Hamilton or even as early as Oriskany age, and are 
зеен by the earliest formations of the carboniferous 
учет, thus corresponding to the “old-red sandstones” of 
Great Britain, to which the early New York State geologists 
hlerred them. See GEOLOGY, Н. S. WILLIAMS. 


Catskill Mountains of New York: a group of the great 
Atpalachian system; included mostly in Greene County. 
Pie highest summit, Slide Mountain, has an altitude of 
4205 feet. The summits of the mountains command exten- 
“ve nnd beautiful prospects. The completion of several 
mountain railroads, which penetrate the very heart of this 
ep, has opened up this section to the great tide of sum- 
set travel, and the Catskill Mountains have become а favor- 
^* Tort, Many large and elegant mountain-houses have 
"ет erected on the eastern terraces. The scenery of this 
“wp is diversified by cascades, rocky precipices, small 
ases, and deep ravines. The slopes and even the tops of 
“т mountains, generally, are wooded. 


Cat's-tall Grass: the Phleum pratense. Sce TIMOTHY. 


, Cat-tail, or Cat's-tall (Typha latifolia): an aquatic her- 
vous plant of the family 7yphacee ; indigenous in the 
* and Europe. It bears flowers in а long and very dense 
"imdrical spike terminating the stem. Its leaves have been 
“poved with success in France as a material for paper- 
Casing, 

_Са{Чаго: а seaport-town in Dalmatia, Austria; on the 
iif of Cattaro: about 37 miles S. E. of Ragusa (see map 
f Anstria-Hungary, ref. 12-G), It.is situated at the base 
ef а steep limestone hill; is strongly fortified, and is sur- 
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rounded with walls. It has a castle on a precipitous rock, а 

cathedral, and several churches. It was formerly the capi- 

ual a a small republic of the same name. Pop. (1890) 
‚439. 

Cat'taro, Boe’ca di (i. e. Gulf of Cattaro) : a tortuous inlet 
of the Adriatic; at the southern extremity of the coast of 
Dalmatia; is 30 miles long. It is protected from winds by 
high mountains on several sides, and forms the best harbor 
inthe Adriatic. The entranee from the sea into this gulf is 
about 14 miles wide. 


Cat'tegat, or Kattegat (anc. Codanus Sinus): a part of 
the ocean which separates Denmark from Sweden and washes 
the eastern side of Jutland. It communicates with the Bal- 
tie by three channels—the Great Belt, the Little Belt, and 
the Sound. On the other side the Skager-Rack connects it 
with the German Ocean. It is about 150 miles long апа 85 
miles wide. Dangerous sand-banks occur in it. 


Cat'termole, GrEoRaE: painter in water-colors of genre 
and historical subjects; b. at Dickleborough, Norfolk, Aug. 8, 
1800; d. at Clapham Common, July 24, 1868. Ile studied 
architecture as well as painting, and was a well-known illus- 
trator. А picture in oils painted by him, А Terrible Secret, 
was exhibited at the Roval Academy, London, in 1862. He 
received a first-class medal at the Paris Exposition of 1855. 

W. A. C. 

Cattle [Norm. Fr. catel < Low Lat. сарѓа е < Lat. capi- 
fale, capital, deriv. of adjec. capita lis, belonging to the 
head (caput); chattel from centr. О. Fr. chatel is a doublet 
of cattle]: in Old English, property, goods, chattels; whence 
(because in ancient times а man's cattle were his principal 
goods) comes the modern use of the word asa collective term 
which in its widest sense includes all domestic animals, and 
in the usage of some writers includes also deer and other 
wild grazing animals. Among agrieulturists, however, it 
is very generally limited to beasts of the species Bos taurus, 
the domestic ox, the neat. cattle or black cattle of British 
writers There are many varieties or breeds of cattle, some 
of which, as in Southern Asia, are distinguished by a large 
hump or mass of fat npon the shoulders. The original wild 
stock from which cattle are descended is not well known. 
The principal breeds in the U. S. are of British origin. The 
old native stock is of extremely mixed descent, but of late 
years much attention has been paid, with the best results, to 
the rearing of pure-blooded and grade stock. The best are 
the short-horn or Durham breed, which produces excellent 
beef-enttle, and is extensively reared in the U. N., chiefly 
for fattening purposes; the Ierefords, for beef; the beau- 
tiful Devons, ee working oxen; the Ayrshires, prized for 
milking qualities; the Jerseys or Alderneys, which yield ex- 
tremely rich and excellent. milk. The continent of Europe 
has many fine breeds which are little known in the 
U.S. The Texas cattle are descended chiefly from Spanish 
stock. 

Great attention is paid in the U.S. to the improvement 
of cattle, and hence the best breeds of Great Britain espe- 
cially, and to some extent of other parts of Europe, are 
largely introduced and mingled with the native stock. A 
brief description of some of the most noted is given below. 
The British cattle, by reason of long, careful, and scientific 
breeding, are undoubtedly the best in the world. Youatt, 
an eminent authority, classified the most remarkable breeds 
among them as the Long-horns, the Middle-horns, the 
Short-horns, and the Polled, or Hornless, cattle. Modern 
writers designate them as the English and the Scotch 
breeds, the former embracing the Devon, Sussex, Hereford, 
Long-horns, Short-horns, and Polled Norfolks; while the 
latter include the Ayrshires, the Polled Angus or Aberdeen, 
the Polled Galloways, and the West Highland or Kyloe 
breeds, 

The Long-horns, an ancient and once famous breed of 
Lancashire and Westmoreland, England, are not bred in 
the U.S. А few are still bred in some English districts. 

The Devons claim the first place among the Middle- 
horns. They are an old breed, of medium size, and so sym- 
metrical as to appear small; their distinctive color is red. 
The head is small the muzzle delicate; the horns are clear, 
smooth, and symmetrically curved upward. As working 
cattle they are not excelled for activity, docility, intelli- 
gence, and hardiness, The cow is gentle, feeds well on 
scanty pastures, and gives a moderate yield of rich milk. 
The flesh of this breed is excellent. It is probable that the 
first cattle imported into the U. S. were either pure or grade 
Devons. 
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The Sussex cattle resemble the Devons. They are red, 
and are larger and coarser than the Devons, They have 
been much improved in recent years. 

The Hereford breed undoubtedly traces to the same source 
as the Devon and Sussex. The Herefords are of a medium 
or dark red col- 
or, with white 
facesand some- 
times white on 
throat, back, 
and bellies. 
They are not 
excelled for 
grazing, and 
make beef of 
the best qual- 
ity. 

The Welsh 
cattlearesmall- 
er than the pre- 
ceding, but are highly esteemed for practical uses. They 
vary somewhat in different localities, and different local 
names are applied to them. 

The West Highland, or Kyloe, originally found in the 
Hebrides and the county of Argyle, seem to have retained 
most of their aboriginal character. They have remained 
unchanged, or improved only by selection, for many gen- 
erations. They are a beef rather than a dairy breed. They 
are of varied colors—dun, red, black, brown—but never 
particolored. 

Ayrshire cattle originated in Ayrshire, Scotland, and have 
for many years been considered as a leading dairy breed. 
The Ayrshire cows are of medium size, with wedge-shaped 
body, slim neck, a small head, and graceful upturned horns. 
In color they vary considerably, red and white spotted or 
mottled being the most common. Brown and white is a 
favorite combination with Ayrshire breeders. Ayrshire 
milk is better adapted to cheese-making than to butter. 

The Kerry cow of Ireland—sometimes called “the poor 
man’s cow,” from her moderate size, hardiness, good milk- 
ing qualities, and docility—has a neatly formed head, up- 
turned horns, lively and expressive eyes, and a body but lit- 
tle more than 3 feet high. Black is the common color. 

Short-horns.— This justly celebrated breed has been 
prominent in the counties of Durham and York, England, 
since the latter 
part of the sev- 
enteenth cen- 
tury. They 
‘have been bred 
with great care 
and skill since 
1780. See 
SHORT-HORNS. 

The Chan- 
nel Island cat- 
tle from the 
islands of Jer- 
sey and Guern- 
: sey, іп the Brit- 
ish Channel, have long been noted for their superior value 
in the production of milk rich in butter properties. Many 
of them have been exported from Jersey, the largest island 
of the group, and in the U. S. they are generally known by 
the name of Jersey, though formerly they were often called 





Hereford. 





Short-horn. 





Alderney. The Jersey has a small deer-like head; muzzle 
fine and dark and encircled by a light color; horns small, 
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crumpled, and of an amber color; chest inclined to be nar- 
row ; tail fine; udder full in form, well up behind, and run- 
ning well forward; milk-veins «prominent ; escutcheon or 
milk-mirror high and broad, and full on thighs. They give 
а moderate amount of milk rich in butter fat of а deep vel- 
low-eolor. Fawn is a common and favorite color. Fawn 
and white and gray are also quite common. The Jersey is 
not excelled as a family cow. Small, docile, and easily kept, 
she in a marked degree combines beauty with practical uses, 
The Guernseys are larger and hardier than the Jerseys, but 
have the same general characteristics, 1 
Holstein-Friesian Cattle.—' This famous breed takes its 
name from а region in the northern part of the German 
empire, but it is found in greatest perfection in the provinces 
of North Holland and West Friesland in the kingdom of 
the Netherlands. They are large, heavy animals with form 


indicating milking quality, muzzle black, colors black and 
white spotted or mottled in greater or less inequalities of 
They are a hardy breed and large 


po ortion on the body. 
eeders. Hol- 
steins are re- 
markable rather 
for the quantity 
of their mil 
roduct than for 
its richness, 
and have been 
thought better 
adapted to the 
manufacture of 
cheese than to 
that of butter. 
Recently, however, attention has been called to the large 
yield of butter from some of the best specimens of this 
breed. Many of these cattle have been exported to the U.S., 
where, like the Jerseys, they have reached a higher develop- 
ment than in their original habitats. 

Polled or Hornless Cattle—The most prominent are the 
Galloway and the Aberdeen or Angus. both Scotch breeds, 
and the Norfolk or Suffolk, an English breed deriving its 
name from Norfolk. The Aberdeens and the Galloways are 
black, the Norfolk red. The first have been housed and fed 
better than the second, and have become smoother, finer 
animals of most excellent feeding quality. 

Revised by Н. Н. Wixe. 


Cattle-plague : See RINDERPEST. 


Cat'tleya: a genus of remarkably showy orchids; na- 
tives of tropical America, especially of Colombia, and num- 
bering about twenty species, whieh have under cultivation 
given rise to numberless varieties. Many of the flowers are 
of great size, often 7 to 8 inches in diameter, and of rich 
and varied colors, and are much grown in greenhouses. The 
plants are epiphytic, and form thickened bulb-like enlarge- 
ments upon their leaf-stalks (pseudo-bulbs), which serve as 
reservoirs of food material. Among the notable species are 
C. gigas, C. guttata, C. intermedia, C. labiata, С. mossie, 
C. triane, С. warneri. CHARLES E. BESSEY. 


Cattol'ica: a town of Sicily; province of Girgenti; 14 
miles N. W. of the city of Girgenti (see map of Italy, ref. 
10-E). It is situated in the center of a very extensive sul- 
phur-mining region. Pop. 7,000. 

Cat’ty (deriv. of Malay Katî): name given in commerce 
toa Chinese weight known also as “kin,” or pound. The 
weight equivalent fixed at the Chinese custom-house is 
1:3316 lb. avoir., or 0°60453 of a kilogramme. 


Catul’lus, Garvs VALERIUS: a Roman lyric poet of high 
reputation ; b. at or near Verona about 87 B. c. He became 
in early life a resident of Rome, and enjoyed the society of 
Ciceroand Cæsar. He was the first Roman who excelled in 
lyrie poetry. He wrote, besides numerous lyries and epi- 
grams. an heroic or narrative poem entitled The Nupfials 
of Peleus and Thetis, which is his longest work; and a 
poem called Aftis, in galliambies, which shows great power, 
One hundred and sixteen of his poems are extant. They 
are admired for the exquisite grace and beauty of their 
stvle, and for their intensity of feeling, but are in part 
grossly licentious. D. about 54 B. c. See К. Ellis, A Com- 
mentary on Catullus (2d ed. Oxford, 1889); text, with pro- 
legomena, etc., 1878. M. W. 

Cat'ulus, Quintus Luratius: a Roman general and writ- 
er. Не was chosen consul and a colleague of Gais Marius 
in 102 в. с. Catulus and Marius commanded twp armies, 
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which united and defeated the Cimbri near Vercelli in 101 
в. с. The first was a partisan of Sulla in the civil war. 
Having been condemned to death by the Marian party, he 
killed himself in 87 B. c. His works are lost, except two 
epigrams. 

Cauca, kow Kia: a river of Colombia. South America : rises 
in the Andes; flows nearly northward through Popayan, 
Cauca, ап Antioquia. After a course of 680 miles it enters 
the Magdalena in lat. 9° 25° N. The valley of the Cauca 
х one of the most fertile and populous districts of South 
America, 

Cauca: the largest department of Colombia, occupying 
the whole southern portion and a strip on the western 
sile extending from Ecuador to the department of Pan- 
ana, With a short coast on the Caribbean Sea; area, by 
ofictal estimate, 257,424 sq. miles, but this includes a vast 
region claimed. by Brazil and. Ecuador. Pop. (1502) esti- 
mated at 700,000, including 200,000 wild Indians, Capital, 
Popavan. It is naturally divided into the mountainous 
western portion, about a tenth of the whole, but. containing 
al the civilized population, and the great plains of the 
sutheastern part. The first includes the valleys of the up- 
pr Cauca and Atrato, with the western Cordillera of the 
Andes between them, and а lower coast range. Southward, 
where the western Cordillera unites with the central and 
estern branches, the whole country is mountainous, with 
sveral voleanie peaks and elevated basins similar to that of 
Quito, The higher valleys are cool and healthful. Lower 
down the valleys and coasts are hot and often sickly. Rains 
are abundant, and on the Pacitie coast there is no wells 
markel dry season. Forest growths are extensive, The 
hint important. products are coffee, tobacco, cacao, cinchona, 
miber, and hides. The gold and silver mines, especially of 
төл (the northern portion), are very rich, but аге imper- 
теу worked. Southeastern Cauca is included in the great 
pam of the Amazon and Orinoco. It is one of the least- 
known regions of South America, covered in great. part with 
forest, crossed by unexplored rivers, and peopled опу by 
wattered tribes of wild Indians, HERBERT Н. SMITH. 


(auca/sia : the Russian territory between the Black and 
Caspian Seas, on each side of the Caucasus Mountains. It 
ronsists of ten provinces, of which three (Kuban, Stavropol, 
and Terek) are in Europe and form Cis-Caucasia, or North- 
n. Caucasia, while the seven others (Kutais, Tiflis, Eliza- 
"-thpol, Baku, Erivan, Daghestan, and Kars) form Trans- 
Caucasia, or Caucasia in Asia. The area of Cis-Cancasia is 
4t sq. miles; pop. (1897) 3.786.900 ; Trans-Caucasia, area, 
41:46 sq. miles; pop. (1897) 5,936,653. 


Cauea'sian (i. e. pertaining to Caucasus): an epithet 
эше һай loosely applied to the principal white races of 
mankind. The Circassians and Georgians dwelling at the 
mot of Mt. Caucasus have been taken as the type of the 
laicasian race, and suggested the name. According to 
Plumenbach, the Caucasian race is the principal of the five 
divisions of the human family, and the original stock from 
Thich the other races have sprung. It also forms one of 
‘he three varieties of Cuvier, {t comprises the most enlight- 
“ued and powerful nations of the earth, including, besides 
Ue Arvan races (хее ARYAN) the Hebrews, Phonicians, 
sl Arabs, But the inhabitants of the Caucasus, so long 
veld to be types of the European variety, are now by some 
“eluded from it altogether, and classed with the Mongols. 
Tue question of their relationship is a very obscure one. 
іле basis upon which the theory of the Caucasian type was 
ined is thus stated by Latham: * Blumenbach had a soli- 
tary Georgian skull, and that skull was the finest in his col- 
ton, that of a Greek being the next. Hence it was taken 
athe type of the skull of the more organized divisions of 
var species, Моге than this, it gave its name to the type, 
aul introduced the term Caucasian. Never has a single 
“ad done more harm to science than was done in the way 
{posthumous mischief by this well-shaped head of a female 
ftom Georgia.” As commonly used, the term Caucasian is 
Unmtionable, as confounding under one name nations (us, 
UU example, the Arabs and Germans) who have at best a 
"ry reruote relationship; while it has often led to a still 
crater error—that of. separating, on trivial and superficial 
“founds, nations who are unquestionably closely related, 
vch ах the Ud Hindus and the light-com- 
mexioned Teutons and Celts. 


| (an'easns (Gr. б Kaókacos or ó Katxaois): a lofty moun- 
leranze which extends between the Black Sea and the 
64 
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Caspian, and lies along the boundary between Europe and 
Asia. [tds 690 miles long, and extends from the peninsula 
of ‘Taman on the Black Sea, in an Е. S. E. direction, to the 
peninsula of Apsheron on the Caspian. Connected. with 
this central chain are several branches or transverse ridges 
on beth sides. The culminating point of the Caucasus is 
Mt. Elburz, which is near the middle of the central chain, 
and has an altitudeof about 18,570 feet. Its base is 7,660 
feet above the sea-level. The next. highest is Mt. Kasbek, 
16.552 feet, E. of which is the Dariel Pass. This is said 
to be the only pass by which carriages can cross: the Cau- 
casus. The highest summits of this chain are formed of 
trachyte or porphyry, below which occur granite. svenite, 
ete. Limestone, slate, and other stratified rocks appear at 
the base and on the sides of these mountains. The limit. of 
perpetual snow is here about 11.000 feet above the level of 
the хед. Some parts of the Caucasus are destitute of trees, 
but. the secondary ranges near the Black Sea are covered 
with magnificent forests of oak, beech, ash. maple, and wal- 
nut. The cereal grains flourish 7.000 feet above the level of 
the sea, and the lower valleys produce rice, cotton, indigo, 
and the grape. The principal rivers that rise among these 
mountains are the Kuban, Iur, and Terek, The scenery of 
this region is said to be very beautiful and picturesque. 
Among its minerals are copper, iron, and lead. The inliab- 
itants of the Caucasus comprise a variety of tribes, who 
speak different languages and are subject to Russia, Among 
these tribes are the Circassians, Georgians, and Lesghians. 
They are noted for their love of freedom ; and to maintain 
their independence they waged a long war against the Rus- 
sian invaders, which was terminated by the capture of their 
leader, Schamyl, in 1559. See CAUCASIAN, 


Cauchy, ko'shee', AvavsrIN Lovis: mathematician ; b. 
in Paris, Aug. 21, 1759. He gained a prize of the Institute 
in 1815 for his Memoir on the Theory of Wares. At Prague, 
where he resided as tutor to the Comte de Chambord, he 
published a Memoir on the Dispersion of Light (18357). He 
became a member of the Academy of Sciences and. Profes- 
sor of Mechanics in the Polvtechnie School in 1816. He 
published, besides other works, Lectures on the Differential 
Codeulus (1826), and succeeded Biot as professor of astron- 
omy in 1848, but, refusing the oath of allegiance to Napoleon 
II., was retired under his empire. D. in Paris, May 23, 
1857. See his Life (Paris, 1868) by Valson. 


Caucus: a meeting of citizens for the selection of candi- 
dates to be supported at a pending election, or of legislators 
or others to confer and decide upon party measures or 
policy. The word originated in Boston during the popular 
discontent and agitation which culminated in the Revo- 
lutionary struggle — Boston, the cradle and focus of this 
agitation, being then a straggling maritime village, mainly 
supported by commerce and the seaboard fisheries, which 
gave Importance to the arts subsidiary to navigation, The 
calkers of vessels were thus relatively numerous; they 
were robust, active citizens in the prime of life, апд they 
were enlisted, heart and soul, in the patriot cause. Their 
work was done at the North End, ee but few houses 
had yet been built, and their dwellings were mainly in that 
neighborhood. If they had a place of meeting us a craft, it 
would naturally be chosen for their political gatherings as 
well; and the Tories or loyalists, seeing these convened. at 
the calkers’ headquarters, would call them ea/kers’ meetings, 
implying that none but low-bred mechanics and their like 
were hostile to the royal cause. Caucirs—at first a corrup- 
tion of calkers—thus became the received designation of a 
political meeting, especially if held with closed doors. The 
word first appears in the diary of John Adams, under date 
of Feb., 1763, as follows: “ This day found that the Caucus 
Club meets at certain. times in the garret of Tom Dawes, 
the adjutant of the Boston (militia) regiment.” Adams adds 
that the town-officers and representatives were first. chosen 
in this club before they were elected in town meeting. 
Gordon's History of the Revolution asserts that the caucus 
dates back at least to 1725, and that Samuel Adams's father 
and some twenty others devised and employed it to concen- 
trate the power of the town in their own hands. He adds 
that Samuel Adains was first made representative of Boston 
through the instrumentality of the caucus, which thence- 
forth formed an important part of the machinery whereby 
the Revolution was incited and maintained. 

That the majority of a legislative body should hold a cau- 
cus for the selection of the officers of that body ean not be 
reasonably gainsaid, the minority being at perfect liberty to 
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do likewise: while any member of the majority, dissatisfied 
with its choice, may claim and exercise, if he will, the 
right to bolt. But when, about 1804, а caucus of the Re- 
publican (Jeffersonian) members of Congress was held ex- 
messly to recommend persons to be supported at the polls 
bs Republicans living in districts represented by Feder- 
alists, thus giving to the people of those districts no voice in 
the selection of their candidates, the legitimaey of the as- 
sumption involved in such nominations was gravely ques- 
tioned. Yet the candidates of the caueus continued to be 
chosen—with docilitv, if not with alacrity—until 1824, 
when the system broke down ignominiously upon William 
H. Crawford, of Georgia, being nominated for President, 
with Albert Gallatin, of Pennsylvania, for Vice-President, 
This ticket was badly defeated, the friends of John Quiney 
Adams, (теп, Andrew Jackson, and Пепгу Clay, forming 
two-thirds of those elected to either House, uniting in a 
publie recommendation that the fiat of the caucus be disre- 
garded—in fact, defied. Mr. Crawford received less than a 
fourth of the electoral votes, the vote standing—Jackson 99, 
Adams 84, Crawford 41, Clay 37. This sent the election to 
the House of Representatives, which eleeted Adams by a 
coalition of the supporters of Adams and Clay; the vote 
standing—for Adams, 13 States; Jackson, 7: Crawford, 4. 
This was the last caucus of members of Congress which as- 
sumed to nominate candidates for the people, and legisla- 
tive caucuses with like purposes also have been discarded by 
all parties, though caucuses continue to be held for the 
choice of. candidates to be supported by the body whose 
members make the nomination. 

Presidential Conventions.—The first nominating national 
convention was held in 1832 by the Anti-Masons, who pre- 
sented William Wirt, of Maryland, for President, with 
Nathaniel Ellmaker, of Pennsylvania, for Vice-President. 
In 1836 the Democrats held a like convention, which nomi- 
nated Martin Van Buren, of New York, for President, 
with Richard M. Johnson, of Kentucky, for Vice-President, 
The Whigs held their first national convention at Harris- 
burg in Dec. 1839, and presented. Gen. William Henry 
Harrison, of Ohio, for President, with John Tyler, of Vir- 

inia, for Vice-President. These were elected. over Van 
Duren and Richard M. Johnson, the Democratie incum- 
bents, who had triumphed four years previously. Each and 
every national party has since d its candidates mainly 
by a delegated convention, | 

The local caucus tor the selection of candidates for local 
offices, and especially for the selection of delegates to conven- 
tions that will nominate the more important State and national 
candidates, probably has been the chief field for fraud and 
oppression. ‘The voters as a rule have taken little interest 
in such caneuses, but. generally have left them to be man- 
aged by the local politicians, who, by simply notifving their 
followers to be present, have easily commanded a majority. 
Where, however, there has been the probability of a contest, 
shrewd managers have not hesitated to call a meeting to or- 
der by fast watches; to get to the appointed place with 
their followers before the appointed time, mid then bar 
the door against their opponents; to call the meeting on 
short notice, or in an obscure. place; and by other similarly 
unfair means they have tried to get the better of their oppo- 
nents and to secure the regular delegation to the nominating 
convention, If their opponents sent a contesting delegation, 
the convention usually has seated the delegation favoring the 
wishes of the majority. See NOMINATING (CONVENTIONS. 

All members of the party nre supposed to have the right 
to vote in caucus: and in rural districts and in the smaller 
cities the right has generally been freely granted. In the 
larger cities, however, especially in New York, it. has been 
assumed by the party managers that a list of their voters is 
necessary in order to prevent fraud. ‘Phe result has been 
that, practically, a society has been formed which limits its 
own membership, admitting only those whose names are 
presented by members, and who pledge themselves to follow 
the guidance of the central committee, and to support the 
candidates nominated by the society. By these means it 
has happened that not more than one-tenth of the mem- 
bers of either of the great parties could take part in the 
nomination of the regular candidates. See article Caucus 
in Dalors Cyclopedia of Political Science; also article by 
А. С. Bernheim, Marty Organizaléons and their Nomina- 
tions to Public Office in New York City, in Political Sci- 
ence Quarterly, vol. iii, p. 09. 

To avoid these evils some States have passed laws pro- 
viding for primary electrons, in which the members of each | 
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party are registered and vote by ballot under practically the 
same laws that obtain at a general election. The candidate 
receiving the highest number of ballots then becomes the 
regular candidate of his party. This system, however, 
only throws the informal caucus back one step, and it will 
still be held to select candidates for the primary elections, 
See PRIMARY ELECTIONS. 

Perhaps no better method of purifying the caucus has 
heen suggested than to insist upon all legal nominations 
being made by petition of a comparatively few voters, and 
to have the names of all candidates so nominated printed 
upon the election ballot without party designation. It 
is doubtless true, however, that no perfect mode of select- 
ing candidates for the popular suffrage has yet been de- 
vised. See BALLOT REFORM. 

Revised by JEREMIAH W. JExks. 

Cau'dine Forks (Lat. Furcule Caudine): two narrow 
mountain-gorges or defiles near the town of Caudium, in an- 
cient Samnium. They are celebrated in connection with a 
humiliating disaster which the Roman army suffered in 321 
B.C. A large army commanded by the consuls Titus Vetu- 
rius and Spurius Postumius were marching against the 
Samnites. According to Livy, this army, supposing the 
Samnites to be far distant, marched through one gorge or 
pass into a small valley inclosed by high mountains, and 
soon found that both of the passes were blocked up with 
trees and stones. The Romans were compelled by famine 
to surrender unconditionally to Caius Pontius, the Samnite 
general, who required them to pass under the yoke, and then 

ermitted them to return to Rome. Caudium was on the 

ppian Way, 21 Roman miles E. of Capua. Niebuhr ex- 
esses an opinion that the Romans must have been defeated 
in battle before they were shut up between the two passes, 
and Cicero twice alludes to the battle and defeat of the Ro- 
mans at Caudium. In one place he says, * Cum male pug- 
natum ad Caudium esset.” (De Officiis, iii., 30.) 


Caul: the thin membrane which sometimes covers the 
head of the child at birth. Thisis part of the general mem- 
branous sac enveloping the child in the womb, and its ap- 
pearance over the child's head is due to unusual place of 
rupture of the sac. In ancient times it was considered а 
highly propitious circumstance to be born with а caul, and 
the person purchasing a caul thereby secured for himself 
various happy prospects. The caul was of particular value 
to advocates, who by its possession thought to obtain elo- 
quence, and to seamen to secure them against drowning, and 
in consequence large sums were at times offered for the 
charm. This superstition has continued to the present дау 
as far as seamen are concerned, and advertisements of cauls, 
so common in the newspapers of the last century, are still 
occasionally seen. WILLIAM PEPPER. 

Caulaineourt, ko lin’ koor', ARMAND AUGUSTIN Louvis. des 
Duke of Vicenza ; diplomatist of the first empire; b. at Cau- 
laineourt, a village in the department of Somme, France. 
Dee. 9, 1772; а. in Paris, Feb. 19, 1827. He entered the 
army in 1787 ; was made a general in 1805 ; was sent. in 15807 
as ambassador to St. Petersburg. His position there was in 
the beginning rather difficult, as the Russian nobility be- 
lieved him implicated in the capture of the Prince d° En- 
vhien, and declined to hold any intercourse with him. The 
Emperor Alexander, however, who had great. confidence m 
him, fully exonerated him. Unable to prevent the breach 
between Alexander and Napoleon, he resigned his position 
in 1811, but was in 1813 made Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and as such was present at the Congress of Chatillon, 1814. 
It was due to his influence on Alexander that the island of 
Elba was granted to Napoleon. During the Hundred Days 
he was again Minister of Foreign Affairs. Under the Bour- 
bons he lived in retirement. 


Cauliflower [based upon the Latin form of Fr. chon- 


fleuri (flowered cabbage; cf. Germ. Blumenkohl), cauliflora, 


with adaptation to Eng. flower]: a plant of the mustard 
family and of the same species as the CABBAGE (4. @.). The 
edible portion is a head composed of the transformed flow- 
ers and flower-stems, The cauliflower is esteemed as one of 
the choicest vegetables of temperate climates. The head 
is cooked in various ways after the manner of preparing 
cabbage, The plant is cultivated in different methods їп 
different parts of the U. 5. In some regions it is grown 
as an early crop, in which ease the seed is sown in hot- 
beds or cold-frames, and the стор is cultivated in essential- 
ly the same manner as early eubbages. In other places, 
as upon Long Island, N. Y., it is treated asa late or fall 
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emp. The cauliflower demands a rather moist soil and 
humid atmosphere, and it is therefore not adapted to much 
of the interior of America where the summers are very hot 
anl drv. The seacoast regions, as the coast of New Eng- 
land, Long Island, and the Puget Sound region, аге thought 
to be particularly adapted to the plant. The head is usual- 
ly bleached, or rather тое from sun-seorehing, by 
breaking the leaves over It when it is nearly grown. Cauli- 
fewer seed is mostly grown in Europe. The raising of it, 
however, has been undertaken with gratifying success in 
the neighborhood of Puget Sound, Washington. Broccoli is 
a arge and late type of cauliflower. L. Н. Baier. 


Caulo’nia: an ancient Greek city and seaport of Italy; 
in Bruttium, between Loeri and the Gulf of Scyllacium. Tt 
va» an important city about 506 в.с. According to Por- 
phyrv, Pythagoras sought refuge п Caulonia after his ex- 
plion from Стогопа. The people of Caulonia formed a 
кате with those of Crotona and Sybaris. In 389 в. c. Di- 
vavsius the Elder invaded Magna Grecia with a large army, 
aul besieged Caulonia, which he took. He then removed 
the inhabitants to Syracuse. 


Caulopteris [Gr. xavAés, stem + wrepis, fern]: а generic 
rame for certain fossil trunks of tree-ferns, chiefly Paleo- 
wie, with roundish, separate, petiolar scars in quincuncial 
news, each sear having a U-shaped or oval vascular bundle 
s:nllar to that in the related living Cyatheacee. 


Caupo’lican: an Araucanian Indian of Chili; b. about 
in and elected oqu or chief of his tribe in 1558. He re- 

ved the war on the Spaniards, forced them to abandon 
м and Tucapel, and, aided by the advice of LavTARO 
4.0), defeated апа ki Hed the governor, Valdivia, who was 
hastening to the relief of Tucapel (Dee. 31, 1553). For sev- 
eral years the Araucanians carried on a successful war, until 
luperial and Villa Rica were the only Spanish posts left. in 
Sathern Chili. In 1557 Caupoliean was twice defeated by 
the governor, Hurtado de Mendoza, and was at length cap- 
tured by the Spaniards and impaled alive at Cañete (1558), 

HERBERT Н. SMITH. 


Cans. ko, or Caulx, Satomon, de: a French engineer; b. 
m Dieppe in 1576; a Protestant who lived much in Germany 
and England; considered by Arago to be the inventor of the 
Heam-enzine, He published in 1615 a work on motive- -pow- 
"S entitled Les Raisons des Forces mourantes, ete., which 

cves a theorem on the expansion and condensation of steam. 
D. in Paris, June 6, 1626. 


(anse: іп law. an action, suit. or controversy in a court 
ef justice: a case; a question tried before a judge. The term 
iae refers more particularly to the subject matter in dis- 
ate, while the terms action and suit refer more particularly 
w the legal procedure. Revised by Е. STURGES ALLEN. 


Canse: in ONTOLOGY (q. %.), any principle which in any 
say whatever embraces the GROUND (q. v.) or REASON (q. r) 
хоу anything diverse from itself exists, The principle corre- 
Jendent with this principle is called Errkcr (4. i), and the 
tration which exists between cause and effect 1s causality. 

— have been divided into five classes (four by Aris- 
Mat L The efieirnt or operative cause. Its activity may be 
di ransitive—that is, /mmeanent—or transitive or transient— 
"iat is, emanent, The efficient cause is hy pre-eminence the 
капче and is usually meant if the word сояе is not qualified. 
Trere may be requisites or conditions, even to the deside of 
але qua non, and there may be occasion, but these ideas are 
“tty be confounded, as they often are, with that of cause. 
L'icient causes are subdivided into primary and secondary ; 
universal or general, and. particular; principal and instru- 
mental: univocal and equivocal ; causes per se and per acri- 
ju adequate and inadequate; free and necessary; physi- 
^ and moral; ee remote, and ultimate: relative 
з absolute. There is in the train of causes а subordina- 
"^. and this is material or formal. See MATERIAL CAUSE 
aiti FORMAL CAUSE, 

The ontological principles deduced are: There is no effect 
"iot a causes out of nothing nothing comes; nothing 

anm be the etlicient cause of itself; two things can not be the 
Dupreeal cause of each other; the effect and the cause are 
энге proportioned to each other; whatever is in the effect 
Sit In some sense be in the cause; the cause of the cause is 
+ the cause of the effect; the same causes always produce 
r same effects ; the cause must be present, either immedi- 
Fly or me «diately, with that which 1t effects. 

wi The Material; ТИ. The Formal; ТҮ. The Exemplary 
wato; and V. Т he Final Cause. 
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The names most distinguished in connection with the 
philosophical theories of cause are Heraclitus and Protago- 
ras (denial of the notion), Plato (idea, matter, operative prin- 
ciple; immediately evident, free and physical; conditional 
and absolute), Aristotle (fourfold division; first cause of 
motion), Bruno (principle, internal; cause, external; first 
cuuse, final), Hobbes (potency and act), Descartes (assistance), 
De la Forge, Malebranche (occasional causes), Spinoza (ade- 
quate cause; Cause of divine acts identical with cause of di- 
Vine existence), Loeke (appearance of changes), Leibnitz 
(pre-established harmony), Hume, Brown (observation of se- 
quence, habit, not by, but affer, natural instinct, apart nn 
reason, blind belief), Kant (a fundumental, synthetical, 
WEAR judgment, a postulate of pure reason, category of re- 
ation), Reid, Stewart (intuition), De Biran, Cousin (self-con- 
sciousness, personal causation), Fichte (positings of the Ego, 
self-originated subjective modification), Schelling, Hegel 
(spontaneity, all бегло has in it the internal impulse and 
power to become), Hamilton (the conditioned ; mental impo- 
tence), Schopenhauer (the occasion for the pher omenon 
Wil). Among later points made, the most important i 
that each sphere of nature is controlled by a specific madii 
cation of the law of causality. All the views are reducible 
to two: the conception of cause is either a priori or а pos- 
leriori, and each of these is either original or derivative. In 
the application of the idea of cause arise the terms causal 
principle, causal judgment, causal nexus, causal connection, 
causal union, causal relation. 

One of the most specious and widely accepted. fallacies is 
that cause precedes effect. Cause and effect are absolute 
correlates, so that in point of fine cause сап not be before 
effect, but the two ales of the relation come into simultane- 
ous being. Nor can cause, as such, exist without effect. As 
aterm of relation, cause is as dependent on effect as effect 
on cause, The order of priority is therefore purely logical 
and mental, Nor is it true that a thing must be (in time) 
before it becomes a cause. It is only necessary that it shall 
be when it becomes a cause, Hence the thoughts of an eter- 
nal mind, the acts of an eternal being, may be eternal. In 
the world about us all that becomes cause exists in deed be- 
fore it becomes cause, but the reason of this is that every 
source of cause, in our sphere, is also an effect, and must be 
as an effect. before it ean act asa cause. Nevertheless, it be- 
comes cause strictly simultaneously with the effect, not before 
it. The true conception of cause therefore is demonstrably 
not that of sequence in time, as Hume contends, but the one 
we have given—to wit, that cause is that which contains the 
reason of the effect, and hence that the relation is à neces- 
sary one, and is as certain where we can not observe its result 
as where we ean, Innumerable instances can be given of 
the invariable sequence, in lime, of one thing which is not 
the effect of another. 

That. in virtue of which a eausal agent ean become cause, 
we call power, Some of the postulates which hold good as 
to cause and effect in tlie inorganic world are not demon- 
strably valid in the inorganic, and seem to fuil entirely in 
the sphere of freedom and of intellect. So complete is the 
mind's recognition of the nature of cause that on a state- 
ment of any number of purely hypothetical cases it will at 
once decide which of the two terms is cause, which is effect, 
if the statement is such as to help the mind to see which of 
the terms must contain the reason of the other. 

Revised by W. T. Hannis. 


Causes célèbres, Кол say lebr: celebrated causes or trials, 
particularly certain French state trials of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, the reports of the decisions of 
which are contained in two collections, one by Gayot de 
Pitival and another by Des Essarts. In general, any trial 
which is especially interesting or remarkable in its incidents 
is called a cause célèbre, as the TICHBORNE TRIAL (Q. 7.) 

F. STURGES ALLEN. 


Caussin de Perceval, ko siin'de-párs vaal, ARMAND Pi- 
ERRE: French Arabic scholar, 1795-1871: Professor of Mod- 
ern Arabic in Paris. His most famous work is his Essais 
aur histoire des Arabes avant UIÍslumixime (Paris. 1847-48), 
a monument of learning and good judgment. His father, 
Jean Jacques, was also a Semitist of merit. C. H. Toy. 


Caustic [from Gr. ravorucds, capable of burning, deriv. of 
Kaley, burn}: a substance which exerts a disintegrating or 
destructive effect upon animal tissues. Causties usually 
produce a sensation as of burning, whence the name. 

* Lunar caustic” is the silver nitrate, so called because 
luna (the moon) is the old alchemical name for silver. 
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Caustie lime, potash, soda, and magnesia are in effect like 
substances When pure, so called to distinguish them from 
their less active carbonates, Many other chemical reagents 
are used in surgery as caustics, notably the nitric, chromic, 
and arsenious acids and bromine. 

Caustic, in optics, is a term applied to curved lines 
formed by a series of points where (from the intersection of 
reflected or refracted rays) the heat and light are most. in- 
tense, Reflected rays produce catacaustics—refracted тау, 
diacaustics, The study of caustic surfaces and curves is of 
the greatest importance in the construction of lenses and 
mirrors, For example it has been found that the caustic 
by reflection from a paraboloid of revolution is reduced. to 
a point when the incident rays are parallel to the axis of 
the paraboloid. For this reason. parabolic reflectors have 
been introduced with great success Into many optical in- 
struments, 


Cautery [from Gr. каутйрор, Dranding-iron, deriv. of 
kalev, burn]: in surgery, the application of a red-hot iron. 
White heat should rarely if ever be used, as it permits 
bleeding afterward. It is otherwise called “actual cautery,” 
to distinguish it from “potential cautery,” or the applica- 
tion of a chemical reagent as a caustic. ** Cautery is also 
the small iron. instrument which is heated and applied. in 
this operation. The actual cautery is useful in destroying 
certain morbid and gangrenous tissues, in staying. hemor- 
rhages, and in relieving severe local pain. It has a valuable 
derivative effect in many cases, and when properly applied 
after thorough freezing of the part by ice and salt. produces 
comparatively little pain. It is sometimes used to produce 
а slight, and sometimes a profound, local effect, The actual 
cautery is a favorite method of treatment in certain: spinal 
affections. Galvano cautery is à platinum wire heated by a 
galvanic current to the required temperature, See Moxa. 

Revised by WILLIAM PEPPER. 

Cantin’: a province of Chili: created in 1887 from a part 
of Araucania. It is on the river Cautin or Imperial, in lat. 
39° S. Capital, Temuco. Area, 3,126 sq. miles. Pop. 
(1895) 78,221. 

Cavaignae, Кай van vak’, GoperRoy: a French Republi- 
ean journalist: son of Jean Baptiste Cuvaignae (1762-1820) ; 
figured in the revolution of 1830; b. in Paris in 1801. He 

. was driven into exile in 1835, returned in 1841, and became 
one of the editors of La Réforme. He was one of the most 
popular leaders of the Liberal party. D. May 5, 1845. 

Cavaignae, Lovis  EvcENE: general and statesman ; 
brother of the preceding; b. in Paris, Oct. 15. 1802. He 
served with distinction in Algeria, where he was sent in 
1832; became a colonel in 1841, and. governor of the prov- 
ince of Oran in 1847, In Mar., 1848, he was appointed 
governor-general of Algeria, and in the next month was in- 
vited by Lamartine to go to Paris and defend the Gov- 
ernment against the mob, He reached that capital on 
May 17, and was then appointed Minister of War. Tle 
displayed much energy, skill, and presence of mind in his 
operations against. the socialists and communists, who be- 
gan a great Insurrection in Paris on June 23,and were de- 
feated in a battle which lasted three days. About June 
28 he was chosen chef du pourotr exécutif. or president 
of the republic, by the National Assembly. He was a mod- 
erate republican, and used his power with ¢lemeney, In 
the autumn of T848 he was a candidate for the office of 

resident, and received 1,448,302 votes, but was defeated by 
Touts Napoleon, He retired from power on Dee. 20, and 
took his seat in the. National Assembly. He was excluded 
from political life by the coup delat of Dee. 1851, and by 
his refusal to take the oath of allegiance to Napoleon III. 
D. near ‘Tours, Oct. 28, 1857. See Henri Montfort, Biu- 
graphie du Général. Carargnae (154%); Deschamps’s Life 
(Paris, 1870). 

Cavaignae, JACQUES MARIE EvGENE GoprErRov: French 
politician; son of the above; b, May 23, 1853; educated at 
the Lycées Charlemagne and Louis le Grand ; served in the 
Franco-Prussian, war; afterward studied in FEcole. Polv- 
technique and F Beole des Ponts et Chaussées; elected to the 
Chamber of Deputies 1882; Under Secretary of State in the 
Brisson cabinet 18895: a prominent figure in the exciting 
scenes connected with the Panama revelations 1802-02 ; au- 
thor of L Etat ef les Tarifs des Chemins de der (1883); Fur- 
mation de la Prusse contemporaine (1801). 


Cavaillon. kaa' vi von’ (ane. Cabellío) a town of France; 
departiment of Vaucluse; on the river Durance; 16 miles 
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S. E. of Avignon (see map of France, ref. 8-H). It has an 
old cathedral and remains of a Roman triumphal arch, 
Here are manufactures of silk twist and vermicelli. Pop, 
(1896) 9,405. C'abellio was a city of the ancient Cavares, and 
Pliny calls it an oppidum Latinum, 


Cavalcanti, kia-vial-kaan'te, Gripo: Ttalian poet: b, 


| probably in Florence between 1250 and 1255; d. Aug, 28 or 


20, 1300. llis family, though apparently not originally 
noble, was one of the most eminent in Florence in the thir- 


| teenth century, and belonged first to the Guelph party, then 


to the Cerchi and to the Bianchi. The poet's father, Caval- 
‘апе Cavaleanti (died before 1280) fought in the battle of 
Monteaperti (1260), and took a prominent part in the affairs 
of his ү He is placed by Dante in the Zaferne because 
of his Epicurean philosophy and his denial of the future life 
(Infa х. 52, seq... The son, Guido, was one of the group of 
young men in Florence who, under the influence of hri- 
netto Latini and inspired by the Bolognese Guido Guini- 
celli, made the great advance in poetry to what Dante called 
И dolce stil nuovo, Dante himself, though somewhat 
younger, belonged to the group, and had a deep affection 
and admiration for Cavalcanti. He called him questo mio 
primo amico (Vita Nuova, xxiv.) and elsewhere (De 
Vulg. Elog.. xiii.) named him with Lapo Gianni, Cino da 
Pistoia, and another (himself), as alone of the Tuscans ex- 
cellent in the vulgar tongue. Furthermore, we have а 
poetic correspondence between Dante and Cavalcanti, full 
of tenderness and intimate solicitude on both sides (see es- 
pecially Dante, Canzoniere, Sonetto L). To Cavalcanti also, 
among others, was sent, according to Dante, the first sonnet 
of the Vila Nuora, written in the poet's nineteenth vear, 
the first of his poetic efforts that have been saved to us, Cav- 
alcanti replied with a sonnet of his own, so kindly and sym- 
pathetic that the friendship of the two at once began (Vita 
Nuova, il.) After the death of Beatrice, Dante confided 
to his friend his plan of bringing together the poems writ- 
ten in honor of his dead love; and when this projeet was 
somewhat. delaved by the perturbations of Dante's spirit 
and a certain reckless forgetfulness that came over him, he 
was chidden by Cavalcanti (Cavalcanti, Sonetto xxix.) 
This friendship certainly endured until the older poet's 
death, although at the very end, we are told by Dino Com- 
pagni (if only we could be sure of the authenticity of his 
much-diseussed chronicle), Dante, as one of the priors of 
the city, had to participate in an act that must have been 
very grievous to Cavalcanti: for the latter had allowed him- 
self to become engaged in the bitter feud. between the Cer- 
chi and the Donati, largely owing to his dislike of Corso 
Donati (see Dino COMPAGNI D): and in June, 1300, after a 
violent outbreak of mutual hate, it became clear that the 
only hope of peace was to exile from Florence the heads of 
both these parties. The adherents of the Cerchi were sent 
to Sarzana, and with them Guido Cavalcanti. The exile 
was not a Jong one, for in August, on pretext of malaria at 
Sarzana, the Cerchi were recalled. But Cavalcanti had 
fallen really ill, and lived but a few days after his return. 
Аха poet, Guido Cavalcanti shows two somewhat distinct 
tendencies, He feels the philosophizing influence of Guido 
Guinicelli, which had transformed the chivalric апа amor- 
ous ideals of Provence and France into doctrines of the 
spiritual life. He feels also, however, the charm of the simple 
and direct passion, the naive loveliness, of the popular song 
of the Florentines, Hence his style is at once direct and 
intellectual. His influence upon Dante must have been 
great from this very fact. 
` BinLioGRAPHY.— Pietro Ercole, Guido Cavalcanti e le sue 
Rime (Leghorn, 1885): Del Lungo, Dino Campagne e la sua 
Cronaca (Florence, 1579); A. Bartoli, Storia della Lettera- 
tura italiana, vol. iv. (Florence, 131). A. К. MARSH. 
Cavaleaselle, kita-vital-kitu-sel lav, GIOVANNI BATTISTA: 
Italian art historian: b. in Legnago, Jun. 22, 1520; eni- 
broiled in the revolution of 1848, he went with J. A. CROWE 
(q. v.) to London. and in collaboration they published Early 
Flemish Painters (ЗА ed. 1820); History of Painting in 
Ttaly (London, 1864-71); Titian (1876); Raphael (185). 
He returned in 1858 to Rome and became inspector of the 
art department in the ministry of publie instruction at 
Rome. D. in Коте, Nov., 1897. 


Cavalier’ [Fr., from Ital. cavaliere < Late Lat. cabal- 
lt rius, orig, one who has сате of a horse, deriv. of vui. 
Lat. ebat Ius, horse, Chevalier is the proper Fr. represent- 
ative of eaballa rius]: a horseman, a knight, an armed 
horseman, a gentleman (attendant on a lady), а gallant, 2 
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soldier who fights on horseback. This name was given 
as a designation to a member of the party which fought. 
оп the kings side in the contest between Charles I. of 
England and the Parliament, their opponents being called 
Roundheads. It was at first a nickname and term of re- 
proach, Whence cavalier as an adjective came to be syn- 
өпүшөп With rude or contemptuous, a meaning still per- 
шаса. But afterward it implied respect and was used 
asa title of honor. In the reign of Charles II. it remained 
in use until the extinction of the Cavalier Parliament in 
10:9. 


Cavalier, Jons (1681 to 1740): often styled the “ baker's 
lov of Anduze,” because at one time apprenticed to that 
trade: the son of a Protestant peasant of the Cévennes, of 
the village of Ribaute near Anduze, Gard; in his early 
routh served as a shepherd Jad or herdsinan. When the 
Cevenol uprising in defense of the Protestant religious rights 
broke out in Languedoc in 1702, Cavalier, who had fled in 
1101 for safety to Geneva, returned to share the lot of his 
prrecuted brethren, and soon after was recognized as their 
military commander-in-chief. 

His greatest. engagement was that of Nages, Apr. 16, 1704. 
Upon this field, surprised through the physical prostration of 
his men, and surrounded by six or seven to his one, Cavalier 
extricated himself, defeated the finest soldiery in France 
and foiled the plans of their best commanders. Although 
he enjoyed the triumph of treating with Villars, Cavalier 
capitulated under stipulations for his own personal benefit, 
without insisting upon reliable guarantees In behalf of his 
Pinneus brethren. There is no question but that Villars 
and Louis both deceived the Cevenol leader. He took part. 
in the invasion of France in 1707, and finally entered the 
British service, in which he was elevated to the rank of 
major-zeneral, and appointed governor of Jersey, which 
five he held when he died in Chelsea, England, May 17, 
1140. 

It is admitted that the effect of the Cevenol-Huguenot 
nrrection, in which Cavalier was the prominent figure, 
had a momentous effect on the fortunes of the war else- 
where, on the prospects of Louis XIV., and on the future of 
France. See CAN A R8. 

Cavalli, kaa-vaal lee, FRANCESCO: composer; b. near 
Venice, 1600; chapel-master of the Church of St. Mark from 
1568 till his death: chiefly known as a dramatic composer, 
pralucing thirty-eight successful operas between 1637 and 
1069: among them La Didone (1641); П Giasone (1649); 
Alessandro (1651) : and L'Arfemisia (1656). 1). 1676. 


Cavalry [from Fr. cavalerie, from Ital. cavalleria, deriv. 
of eavallo, horse < Vulg. Lat. caballus]: that class of troops 
which serve mounted, It is recognized in modern warfare 
аз one of the three great arms of service, and in earlier 
tines, when war consisted more of predatory expeditions than 
of regular campaigns, it occupied the chief place. But even 
among the ancients it appears that this arm was not used 
to any extent in the earliest wars of which we have any rec- 
ard. The Egyptians, who were the first to organize a stand- 
inz army, had no cavalry, its place being supplied by armed 
chariot». [t is true that, on the monuments left bv this 
popie, pictures of mounted men are to be found, but there 
b every reason to suppose that these men were used only as 
messengers or couriers, Later, the Carthaginians in the or- 
zanzatjen of their armies gave a prominent place to the 
valrv, Which was made up of the most noble and distin- 
Pohled citizens. Besides this body of picked. troops, fur- 
пеле by the city, Carthage employed vast numbers of Nu- 
тайап horsemen, who rode not only bareback, as did all 
cwalry at first. but without bridles, guiding their horses in 
al Their evolutions with the voice alone. It wasto the great. 
"berority of his cavalry that Hannibal, in his memorable 
"ampalgns against the Romans, was chiefly indebted for his 
His first five battles show the reliance he placed 
enthis агт. and the eflicieney with which he used it. At 
tane his cavalry turned the issue of the day. and he owed 
Uu. defeat at Zama to the superiority of Scipio's horse. In 
Ача an organized army was established among the Medes 
3i] Persians about 700 B. c. and in this the lancers, archers, 
aud cavalry were placed in separate divisions, This force 
Sas rendered effective under Cyrus, and its main strength 
Cited in its cavalry, Leaving the East and turning to 
‘he West, we come tothe military systems of Macedonia and 
"nece ах the first organized, and upon which most others 
u antiquity were formed. In. their armies both infantry 
aul cavalry were used, The latter, as well as the former, 
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was divided into heavy and light, and there was also an- 
other class which fought either mounted or on foot. In 
the heavy, which was composed of citizens, horse and rider 
were clad in mail Their arms were long spears pointed at 
both ends. Mercenaries armed with javelins and arrows 
made up the light. cavalry. These wore no mail, nor did 
their horses; which in all cases were ridden barebacked. 
The organization of the Greek cavalry approached. that of 
modern times in many particulars. Their е, correspond- 
ing to our troop, consisted of 64 men ; the Arpparch y, equiv- 
alent to our regiment, contained 512; while their largest 
formation, an eprfagma, had 4.096, being about equal to a 
modern division of eight regiments. Philip and ие 
employed cavalry with great success, especially the latter, 
who was indebted to this arm for many of his most splendid 
victories. Не won that of the Granicus with his cavalry, 
and in his two great battles with Darius, those of Issus and 
Arbela, his judicious use of his horse secured. the victory, 
though he had in the latter not more than 8.000 to oppose 
40.000 of the Persians. Among the Romans, even as early 
as the tine of Romulus, each of the three tribes was re- 
quired to furnish, besides its quota of infantry, 100 horse. 
In addition to this legionary cavalry there were 300 which 
constituted the body-guard of the king. In the formation 
of the legion it was customary to allow one mounted man to 
every ten of foot. Thus the numbers to make up the le- 
gion, as at first constituted, were 3,000 infantry and 300 
cavalry. Servius Tullius increased these numbers to 4,000 
infantry and 400 cavalry, and he raised his cavalry to 2,400 
men. This force was made up, as with the Greeks, of the 
most noble citizens, The Roman cavalry was trained to 
fight on foot as well as mounted, and the light-armed in- 
fantry would sometimes spring up behind the horsemen, dis- 
mounting when the enemy was reached. Horses were fur- 
nished by the state. The cavalry was generally divided into 
ten parts; thus when 300 of this arm were attached to à 
legion, they were divided into ten furme or troops, and 
were formed in three, or sometimes six, ranks. Their de- 
fensive arms were helmet, euirass, апа shield ; their offen- 
sive, а sword fit for striking only, a dagger, and а lance. 
Cesar found that the Gauls used for their cavalry à very 
broad sword, suitable for cut and thrust. The order of bat- 
tle among the Romans, though changed at different. periods 
in many particulars, always preserved the system of keeping 
the flanks covered by cavalry. Sometimes a strong force of 
this arm was stationed in rear of the center, which was al- 
ways held by a Roman legion; and on the repulse of the 
enemy the infantry opened to allow the cavalry to pass 
through in pursuit. On the march the head and rear of the 
column were protected by cavalry, In the feudal system 
the mail-clad knights, with their men-at-arms, made up the 
great. body of cavalry and. constituted the chief strength of 
all armies in the field. Their arms consisted of lance, bat- 
tle-axe, and sword, the latter being generally straight and 
double-edged. Later, the Germans borrowed the curved 
sword from the Saracens, and they too invented the spur. 
In the earlier stages of the cavalry service, as has been men- 
tioned, saddles were not used, but these were subsequently 
introduced, the first being a mere cushion, which has been 
developed into the almost countless styles of saddles now in 
use. Duns the wars of the Middle Ages the cavalry were 
used in heavy masses, which by their mere weight and su- 
periority in arms could generally ride down the ill-armed 
and lighter infantry: but with the invention of. gunpowder 
a new era in warfare commenced, The changes ла һу 
this agent were very gradual, for it was used for many years 
only for heavy artillery. As soon, however, as it was ap- 
plied to small-arms, the whole system of warfare underwent 
a radical change. Heavy defensive armor was discarded as 
useless; strategy and tactics overcame mere weight of num- 
bers, and war became a science. To be enabled. to perform 
the great movements dictated by strategy, and to employ 
properly the tacties requisite on a battle-field, it was neces- 
sary to have disciplined troops; and from this need grew 
up the standing armies of modern times, In all of these cav- 
alrv occupies а prominent position, as a glance at the various 
military systems of modern times will show. In Prussia 
the army grew out of the body-guard established by the 
elector Frederick I. This foree was increased: апа disei- 
plined under his successors, especially the great elector, and 
Frederick HT. had a body of 36,000 admirable troops. But 
it was to Frederick the Great that the army owed its disei- 
pline, its organization, and its fame. Soon after his acces- 
sion to the throne he issued his military regulations, and in 
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his efforts to perfect the efficiency of his army he paid spe- 
cial attention to his cavalry. To his reign belong two of the 
ablest and most brilliant cavalry leaders of history—Ziethen, 
who formed the Prussian hussars, and Seidlitz, who framed 
the cavalry tactics. So desirous was Frederick to bring this 
arm of the service to the highest. perfection that he called 
to his aid the most. distinguished Hungarian cavalry officers 
to drill and discipline his troops: and so efficient did they 
become that under the great leaders just named they gained 
some of his most important victories. Some of these battles 
give the happiest illustration. of the efficiency of cavalry 
when properly used and ably handled. In that of Ross- 
bach, Seidlitz threw his troopers against the French col- 
umns, broke them, and never allowed them to rally again. 
So brilliant were his services on this field that. Frederick 
conferred on him the order of the Black Eagle—the highest 
mark of favor—and made him lieutenant-general. On the 
bloody field of Zorndorf it was reserved for the same gallant 
leader to save the day, for when the Prussian infantry gave 
way he charged the advancing Russians, broke both their 
cavalry and infantry, and sabered thousands of them. Zie- 
then, too, Frederick’s other great leader of cavalry, contrib- 
uted largely to the success of the Prussian army in. Freder- 
ick’s campaigns, especially on the field of Torgau, which 
was won by him. 

The Prussian cavalry has well sustained the reputation it 
won during the wars of Frederick the Great, and 1t has been 
regarded as among the finest in the world. It is divided 
into euirassier, dragoon, hussar, and Uhlan regiments. The 
first are armed with long straight swords; the others, with 
curved sabers, and all with carbines and lances. Each regi- 
ment is made up of 616 men—636 in those of the guards— 
and is ү ed of four squadrons. 

The Austrian cavalry is made up of dragoons, hussars, 
and Uhlans. The regiments are composed of five squadrons 
with a total of 985 mounted officers and men, but there аге 
some differences in arms and organization. In time of war 
one squadron is in dépot to serve as a nucleus for recruiting 
and to train new men. 

The Russian cavalry is made up of the cuirassiers, dra- 
goons, laneers, and hussars of the guard, the regular regi- 
ments of dragoons, the localized regiment of Finland and 
that of Crimean Tartary. Besides these is her force of Cos- 
sacks. 

The regular regiments are made up of 4 squadrons, each 
of 6 officers and 175 men, and are armed with the Berdan 
cavalry rifle with bayonet, and the saber. The lancers or 
Uhlans in the front rank are armed with the lance, those in 
the rear rank with carbine; all earry the saber. The 10 
regiments of the guard, 2 localized, and 48 regular regiments 
make up a force of 57,464 men, and the 53 regiments of Cos- 
sacks, containing 11 squadrons of about 150 men each, and 
275 sotnias, of about 135 men each, contain a total of 154,014 
men, both on a war footing. In peace the Cossack troops 
are reduced, but the others are not. 

Among the French the cavalry is divided into cuirassiers, 
dragoons, chasseurs à cheral, hussars, chasseurs d'Afrique, 
and the irregular African troops, spahis, ete. The regi- 
ments are made up of five squadrons, one of which is at the 
depot during war, 

Che dragoons, hussars, and chasseurs are armed with car- 
bines, and the cuirassiers with revolvers in addition to their 
subers, ete. In France, as well as in most other European 
nations, each squadron has a certain number of mounted 
pioneers caine in destroying bridges, ete, and carrying 
tools and materials for this kind of work. 

The French cavalry seems to owe its origin to Charles 
VIL, who about the middle of the fiffeenth century took 
into his pay fifteen companies, as they were called. each of 
500 men. Tn the reign of Louis ХТ. the cavalry appears to 
have been first. organized in a separate body, with its own 
general officers and stait. Napoleon used his cavalry with 
terrifie effect. and he called to its command some of his 
most distinguished lieutenants, though the ablest in this arm 
of the service was Murat. The battle of Marengo was con- 
verted from a defeat into a victory by the charge of Keller- 
mann at the head of a small foree of cavalry ; and one of the 
most extraordinary exploits ever achieved by this arm was 
performed as Napoleon approached. Madrid in 1808. Near 
the city, in the mountain-pass of Sorno-Sierra, were posted 
20.000 men and 16 guns, whieh force checked the advance 
of the French. The emperor, after a personal reconnois- 
sanee, ordered a small body of Polish lancers to charge the 
formidable works, which they did with complete success. 
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This is one of the most striking instances on recerd to show 
not only what сап actually be accomplished by cavalry when 
DES directed, but the powerful moral effect produced 
зу this arm when used with celerity and boldness. 

The cavalry of Great Britain consists of life guards, which 
are cuirassier regiments, composed of eight. troops of fifty to 
sixty men each—arms, straight sword: dragoon guards, 
sume strength as life guards—arms, straight. sword, pistols, 
and carbine; heavy and light cavalry—arms, saber, pistols, 
and carbine; and lancers—arms, saber, pistols, and lance, 
The British cavalry is the best in the world, having proved 
itself generally superior in the field. | 

The organization of the cavalry in the smaller states of 
Europe is very similar to that of the great powers already 
given, and we therefore do not deem it necessary to enter 
into details regarding it. In the East, too, especially among 
the Turks, an effort 15 being made to conform to European 
organization, armament, and drill. Ismail Pasha, Khedive 

of Egypt 1867-79, made rapid progress in this direction, and 
had for a number of years in his service several officers who 
served in the Confederate and Federal armies during the 
civil war in the U. 5, 

In the U.S. military system the organization of the eav- 
alry is, with some slight modifications, the same general one 
which prevails in Europe. A regiment consistsof twelve com- 
panies or mut of sixty-three men each; two troops forma 
squadron, All the cavalry in the U. N. should be eed as 
dragoons, their arins being saber, pistol, and carbine. Dur- 
ing the civil war, when large masses of cavalry were brought 
together, they were formed into brigades, divisions, and 
corps, a brigade being composed of several—generally four 
or five—regiments; a division, of two or more brigades: 
and a corps of all the divisions serving with any army. 
When in active service it is usual to attach batteries of 
horse artillery to the cavalry, allowing generally one bat- 
tery to each brigade. The cannoneers are all mounted 
for this service, and the guns used are usually light rifled 
pieces, 

During the civil war the cavalry was used on both sides 
to picket all approaches, to cover all movements, to protect 
advances or retreats, and to make reeonnoissances, The 
character of the ground on which the armies operated pre- 
vented as active pa Ganson in the great battles of the 
contest as is usual in. European warfare, but the history 
of the war. when fully and impartially written, will show 
that on both sides this arm was not. inferior in courage, dis- 
cipline, soldiership, and achievements to any other. 

During this war, however, the cavalry arm was not em- 

loved in the same manner or with the same effect as it has 
wen in. European armies in the great battles, In point of 
fact, as one of the “three arms," it was comparatively in- 
effective on the great battle-fields. Cavalry A in act- 
ual battle were seldom made, except in cavalry combats, 
although on a few occasions they were emploved against 
infantry. Most of the notions prevailing on the subject 
were found inapplicable to the actual conditions. Hence 
the use of cavalry was little more than to serve as mounted 
infantry; that is, for the purpose of conveying men rapidly 
from point to point, for the purpose of striking some sud- 
den isolated blow or making what is called a raid. In most 
of the battles, however, the cavalry were dismounted and 
fought as infantry. often taking an important part. Two 
most notable instances of the kind oceurred—one at the 
fight at Ream’s Station, Aug. 25, 1864, where the dis- 
mounted Confederate cavalry carried a line of breastworks 
held by infantry: the other at Five Forks, where the Fed- 
eral cavalry performed the same feat. During the civil war, 
1861-65, there were many instances in which dismounted 
cavalry fought with the constancy and discipline of the best 
infantry, and despite the circumstances which prevented 
their use in heavy masses on the great battle-fields, many 
of the most gallant actions were performed by this arm of the 
service, The cireumstances under which the war was fonght. 
particularly the topographical features of the battle-fields, 
were such as to wine it difficult to bring cavalry to bear in 
INUSS, Revised by JAMES MERCUR. 


Cav'an : à county of the province of Ulster, Ireland : aren, 
746 sq. miles; bounded by Fermanagh and Monaghan on 
the N. E; and Leitrim, Longford, Westmeath, and Meath 
on the W. and S. The surface is partly hilly апа partly 
occupied by bogs, [t is drained by the rivers Erne and 
Woodford, About three-fourths of the land is arable. but 
the soil is mostly poor, except near the rivers. Among 
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the rocks found here are clay-slate, gray-wacke, and car- 
loniferous strata, It contains, coal, iron, copper, and. lead. 
There are many mineral springs, and numerous highly pic- 
turesque lakes, There are some linen manufactures, The 
гешу returns two members to Parliament. The principal 
towns are Cavan, Cootehill, Belturbet, and Bailieborough. 
Capital, Cavan. Pop. (1881) 129,008 ; (1891) 111,679. 

Cavanilles y Centi, kuáü-vià-neel yás-ce-thén'tee, Don 
Astoxio: historian: b. in Coruna, Galicia. Spain, in 1805; 
became in 1841 а member of the Royal Academy of History, 
and soon after also a member of the Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences. His History of Spain (5 vols., Madrid, 
1560-04, not finished) is among the best historical works 
vf Spanish literature. D. Jan. 2, 1864. 


Cavatina [Ital.]: in music, а short operatic melody, sim- 
pirr than the aria, without second and da-capo parts, a dis- 
‘inction, however, not uniformly observed by composers. A 
specimen is to be found in Meyerbeer's Roberto tl Diavolo. 


Cave, Cavern: an underground hollow space, more or 
les in communication with the surface. The largest cav- 
vns in the world are formed by the solvent action of sub- 
terranean Waters on limestone rocks, The Mammoth Cave 
of Kentucky, Luray and other caverns of Virginia are the 
mest noted in the U. S.; many others of less size are known. 
Percolating waters, carrying carbonic acid gas from the 
surface soils, may enter а cavern surcharged with limestone 
in solution: some of the limestone is then deposited owing 
to the acquisition of carbonic acid from the water. When 
tue Water flows on the walls or floor, it forms a ealcareous in- 
crustation, When dripping from the roof of a cave, it forms 
а pendant deposit called a stalactite, while a corresponding 
deposit, called a stalagmite, is built upward from the floor. 
These two forms may unite by convergent growth, build- 
mg massive columns from floor to roof. Forms of great 
variety and beauty are thus produced, sometimes white, 
but generally vellowish, from a small amount of iron oxide. 
With the progressive wasting away of the land surface 
above, the roof of a cavern may be more or less completely 
ninoved, and the floor disclosed, while а remnant of the roof 
forms a rock arch through which a stream flows, as at the 
Natural Bridge of Virginia, Tubular caverns are found in 
lava flows, where the congealed surface of the flow stands as 
àrvof while the liquid lava within has escaped. These are 
ommon on the Hawaiian islands. Caves of moderate depth 
ate cut where strong sea waves beat on a bold rocky coast, 
tating away the weaker parts of the rock at water-level 
more rapidly than the cliff above retreats by weathering on 
их face. hese always extend horizontally into the land 
mass seldom for more than 50 feet. Fingal's Cave, Scot- 
land (g. v). is the most noted of this kind. Ё 

Plants do not grow in caverns, but a few species of fish, 
crayfish and crickets, nearly colorless and with undeveloped 
eves, inhabit these dark regions; they are the degenerate 
descendants of similar species from the adjacent open coun- 
UY. Various caverns in Europe (Kirkdale, Kent, Brixham, 
and Dream caves іп England, the Perigord caves in France, 
aud Gallenreuth in Franconia, Germany, are among the most 
noted in this respect) have yielded numerous remains of ex- 
tnet animals, such as the bear, hyena, mammoth, horse, rein- 
deer, rhinoceros, and others, their bones being found in the 
перки that have been washed into the cave from above, 
or in the calcareous incrustation on the floor. Human re- 
mains have been found in such caves, associated with the 
ues of extinct animals. See CAVE-DWELLERS. 

W. M. Davis. 


(ave. ALFRED, D. D.: Congregationalist divine; b. in 
London, England, Aug. 29, 1847; graduated at London 
Universitv 1872; became Professor of Hebrew and Philos- 
"phy at Hackney College, London, 1880, апа principal and 
Professor of Theology 1881. He wrote The Scriptural Doc- 
Irine of Sacrifice (Edinburgh, 1877; 2d ed. 1890): An Intro- 
duction to Theology, tts Principles, its Branches, its Re- 
edis, and. its Literature (1886); The Inspiration of the 
"Wd Testament Inductively Considered (1888). 

Cave, Epwarp: printer; b. in Newton, Warwickshire, 
England, in 1691: founder of the Gentleman's Magazine, 
tet isuel in 1731. He was a friend and patron of Dr. 
Jonson. D. Jan. 10, 1754. 

Cave. WiLLIAM : scholar; b. in Pickwell, Leicestershire. 
Dec, 30,1637, He was educated at Cambridge; became vic- 
ar of Islington 1662; rector of All Hallows, London, 1679 ; 
canon of Windsor in 1684; and vicar of Isleworth in 1690. 
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He published — Primifice Christianity (London, 1672): а 
History of Christ and the Apostles (1626); Lives of the 
Fathers of the Church in the Fourth Century (1682); and 
Historia Literaria. (1688-98, 2 parts) which were highly 
esteemed. D. in Windsor, Aug. 4 1713. 


Ca'veat [Lat. subjune. pres. third sg.. let him beware; 
deriv. of cere re]: in law, a formal caution or notice 
given to a court, judge. or ministerial officer to stay the per- 
formance of certain acts. dt is used. to prevent the enroll- 
ment of a decree in chancery; the issuing of a commission 
of lunacy; the admission of a will to probate: the grant 
of letters-testaumentary to an executor; the issuing of let- 
tersepatent. A caveat in. patent. law is a written notice to 
the Patent Office of a person's claim to an alleged invention, 
to prevent the granting of letters-patent to another person 
while the caveat. is in force, without. notice to the eaveator. 
The caveat papers must comprise, besides the petition, a 
specification and oath, and a drawing when the nature of 
the case permits, and must be limited to a single invention 
or improvement. Less particularity of description is re- 
quired in a caveat than in an application for a patent, 
but it must set forth the object of the invention and its dis- 
tinguishing characteristics with precision sufficient. to en- 
able the Patent Oflice to judge Aa there is a probable 
interference in the case of a subsequent application for a 
similar invention. A caveat is filed in the contidential ar- 
chives of the Patent Office, and preserved in secrecy, and 
is operative for а year. The caveator is entitled to notice 
of any application for an invention which would interfere 
with the Invention as set forth in the caveat, and to the sus- 
pension of such application for three months after the no- 
tice. Within this time the caveator must file his own appli- 
cation, if he would avail himself of his caveat. A renewal 
of a caveat may be obtained by a written. request. and 
the payment of a second fee, Caveats may be filed by 
aliens who have resided in the U. 5. for the усаг next 
preeeding. and have made oath of their intention to be- 
come citizens; The U.S. patent laws, and laws relating to 
the registration of trade-marks and labels, and the rules 
of practice in the Patent Office may be obtained by applica- 
tion to the Commissioner of Patents. 

Revised by F. STURGES ALLEN. 


Ca’veat Emp’tor Г: let the purchaser beware]: an 
important rule m the law of sales of personal property, Its 
general meaning is that a purchaser must judge lor himself 
of the quality of goods E Не will accordingly 
have no remedy against the seller if the goods turn out LO 
be of an inferior character and .of much less value than the 
price paid. The common law of England differs widely 
fron the civil or Roman law, where the rule prevailed that 
a "sound price warrants a sound article." The rule (ca- 
veat emplor) must. be confined to the qualify of the goods, 
In the case of failure of the {ile to chattels sold by a person 
in possession, there is, according to the American deci- 
sions, an action against the seller, on the theory of an im- 
plied warranty. To the general doctrine of careat emptor 
there are important qualifications. (1) The rule does not 
extend to cases of fraud. Where there is: positive or ac- 
tive fraud, this is extremely clear. There is more doubt 
in the ease where there is only concealment on the part of 
the seller. A distinction. has here been taken between in- 
trinsic and extrinsic defects. The latter would. refer to 
cases where external circumstances affect the value of a 
chattel, as the outbreak of war or the conclusion of peace. 
The rule in such cases is that concealment ‘is not a legal 
fraud, unless there is an active attempt to mislead. In 
the case of intrinsic defects there is great diversity of opin- 
ion. Some authors of repute hold that “the seller may 
allow the buyer to cheat himself ad libitum, but that he 
must. use no effort to mislead.” Tt is to be regretted that 
a view of the law should be taken so widely at variance 
with the dictates of common morality, and an effort should 
be made to find some satisfactory ground upon which they 
can be reconciled. It is believed that the seller is bound, i» 
law, to disclose any facts within his knowledge of the nature 
referred to which can not. be discerned by the exercise of 
ordinary observation and good judgment on the part of the 
buyer, and which materially affect the value of the chattel 
in ordinary estimation, To use a familiar illustration, if a 
seller knew that a horse which he exposed for sale in the or- 
dinary manner had a secret defect not discernible by a care- 
ful purchaser, it would he a fraud on his part not to dis- 
close it. Of course, this conclusion would not be arrived at 
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if he expressly stated that the sale was “with all faults,” 
ete. (2) When a sale is made by a manufacturer for a spe- 
cial purpose, the better opinion. is that the rule in question 
has no application. In other words, there is an implied 
warranty that the ehattel is reasonably fit for the purpose 
for which it is bought. Some authorities of weight main- 
tain that there is an implied warranty in all sales by manu- 
facturers that there is no defect. in the process of manu- 
facturing, though they would not extend the doctrine to 
the materials used. (3) Wherever the reason on which the 
rule is founded fails, the rule itself gives way. The only 
rational ground of the doctrine of caveat emptor is that 
when a purchaser has an opportunity to examine goods he 
should act in the way in which a prudent man usually 
manages his affairs, and should. notice such defects as he 
may be able to discover. Where there is no such opportu- 
nity for inspection, or where the seller takes the burden of 
selection upon himself, there is no room for the applica- 
tion of the rule. Accordingly, it does not apply to a true 
sale by sample: that is, where the bulk of the commodity is 
not present. In this ease the seller gap i warrants 
that the bulk of the commodity is equal to the sample. 
The purchaser must examine the sample for himself. If, 
however, that course is not open to him, the bulk of the 
commodity must be equal to the apparent qualities of the 
sample. Thus if an article like madder were sold by a 
sample contained in a sealed bottle, the bulk must equal the 
sample as it appears to the eve. The same general rule 
would apply to so-called. executory contracts of sale, as 
where goods are sold at sea "to arrive ^ ас a prescribed 
time. In the special case where the selection is made by the 
seller, the rule also fails. The distinction is put. by one 
of the British judges in an apt form. Це says: If the buyer 
says to the seller, “Sell me « gray horse to ride," there must. 
be a horse supplied which the purchaser can ride. If, how- 
ever, he had said, “Sell me (hat gray horse to ride," point- 
ing to a particular animal, there would be no remedy, in 
the absence of fraud, if the horse were unfit to ride. In 
these cases another view might be taken. There is really 
no contract if the stipulated article is not supplied, the 
minds of the parties not having met. It seems very clear 
that if A proposes to sell B wheat. by sample, and he fur- 
nishes on delivery wheat. that does not correspond with 
the sample, there has been no agreement to buy the thing 
furnished, and it may accordingly be returned to A when 
its true character is discovered. (4) There is an exception 
to the rule in American law resting upon peeuliar grounds, 
and it may be maintained though there be no fraud or other 
special circumstances, This is the sale of provisions for 
domestic use. There is an implied warranty that the 
goods are wholesome. The exception is not extended to 
sales by one dealer to another. It may be added that there 
is a corresponding rule (eareat venditor) applicable to the 
seller, who is bound in like manner to be on his guard 
in dealing with the purchaser, though this would also give 
way in cases of fraud. An instance is where the buyer, 
having learned that a war has ended. takes advantage of his 
superior knowledge to make purchases, Such a purchase 
would be legally valid, though if he misled the seller the 
fraud would vitiate the transaction. T. №. Dwicirr. 


Cave-dwellers, or Cave-men: a term applied in Euro- 
pean archwology to à population inhabiting certain portions 
of Western Europe in the palieolithic period of the stone 
age, and by extension to similar populations in other locali- 
ties. In all ages men have sought shelter in natural cav- 
erns and in the protection afforded by overhanging cliffs, 
and have frequently artificially excavated such; but the 
cave-dwellers of the ancient period referred to appear to 
have selected such habitations for the seats of their densest 
population and most active industries. The remains of 
these industries, together with the refuse of their kitehens 
and workshops, usually became amalgamated with the eave 
mud, with the stalagmitie droppings from the ceiling, 
clay, pebbles, and charcoal, into a firm breccia, sometimes 
filling the original floor toa depth of 20 or 30 feet in suc- 
cessive layers. By carefully removing these layers and 
noting the contents of each, a correct opinion can be formed 
of their relative ages and the character of the civilization 
which the cave-dwellers of various ages enjoyed. 

The caverns oecupied by the cave-dwellers were not. such 
as are chosen by wild beasts for their lairs. The latter are 
dark and narrow, while those selected as the abodes of men 
were more in the nature of rock-shelters, admitting light 
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and air, and in convenient proximity to streams of water. 
The entrances are usually wide, the roof high, апа the 
cavity not deep. Sometimes the walls were left in their 
natural state, but often they show signs of having been 
carved or dressed to render the cave more agreeable as a 
dwelling or more readily defensible against enemies. 

The most characteristic caves of this period have been 
discovered. in Southern Belgium, along the valley of the 
river Meuse, and in the valley of the Vezére, a branch of 
the Dordogne, in Southwestern France. About 1860 much 
attention was excited by the exploration of a cave near 
Aurignae, in Southern. France, by M. Lartet, who was 
among the first to define clearly the traits of this ancient 
ро In England the cavern of Kent and others in 

Jevonshire have yielded similar remains, and others on the 
Clyde and in Wales have been claimed by some to present 
the oldest specimens of man’s handiwork yet discovered in 
Great Britain, referable even to a period before the glacial 
epoch. While all have not Ан this claim, there is no 
doubt that many English caves were inhabited in early 
palvolithie times. On the borders of Switzerland, the 
contents of a cave on Mont Saléve, near Geneva, and the 
celebrated. Kessler-hole in the canton of Schaffhausen, 
prove that the typical cave-dwellers extended that far to 
the east. To the south, near Mentone, at a locality called 
Buoussé-Roussé, remarkable caverns have been explored 
which were occupied by human beings at à most remote 
— in Spain, near Santander on the northern coast and 
along the slope of the Sierra Nevada on the southern, evi- 
dences of like character have been exhumed. 

The relative antiquity of the cave-dwellers has been aseer- 
tained by the close association of their relics with the re- 
mains of animals now extinct either altogether or in the 
locality. To the former class belong the cave bear, the 
saber-toothed tiger—a most formidable animal—the woolly 
rhinoceros, the Irish elk, some species of hyenas, and espe- 
cially the hairy mammoth. Of animals which then lived in 
Southern Europe, but disappeared from there before the 
dawn of history, may be especially mentioned the reindeer 
and the musk ox, whose bones are found in large quantities 
in the caves, and the presence of which testifies to the prev- 
alence at the time of a climate in Southern France almost 
as cold as that of Lapland to-day. Bones of a small species 
of horse are abundant, but it was evidently merely regarded 
as game, and was killed for food. No remains of dogs have 
been found, showing that at that early day this companion 
of man in so many climes had not yet been domesticated. 
The abundance of fish-bones indicates that the cave-dwellers 
depended on the water for a large part of their subsistence ; 
while the relative scarcity of the remains of birds, as well 
as the character of the weapons found, point to the infer- 
ence that. they had little skill in securing flying animals. 
Nothing indicating the practice of agriculture or the domes- 
tication of animals has been discovered. In French агеһге- 
ology the general type of culture of the cave-dwellers is 
called the * Moustérien,” from the cave of Le Moustier, a 
station which has been peculiarly rich in characteristic 
objects. 

The cave-dwellers were acquainted with the use of fire, 
which was indeed necessary in their rigorous climate; but 
they had not acquired the art of pottery, nor that of polish- 
ing or boring stone. They were accustomed to cook their food, 
as the eondition of the bones testifies, Their weapons and 
utensils were of bone, stone, horn, and doubtless wood, though 
the latter have perished. Countless arrow and lance heads of 
flint and other hard stones, knives, scrapers, and gouges of 
the same material, have been exhumed, many of them of 
symmetrical form and fine workmanship. The presence of 
bone needles and awls justifies the inferenee that they were 
used in sewing skins together for raiment, and therefore 
that the cave-dwellers went about clothed. Whistles or 
hunting-ealls, made of the bone of the hind foot of the 
reindeer, were evidently employed in the pursuit of that 
animal Small pebbles having a cavity on one side. and 
which are believed to have been used for piint-pots; indi- 
cate that they were given to decoration in colors. This is 
corroborated by the frequent discovery of ornaments made 
from ivory or by perforating the teeth of animals in order 
that they might be arranged on a string. Perforated ma- 
rine and fresh-water shell, and flat pieces of ivory similarly 
bored, were doubtless esteemed as badges or gorgets. Re- 
markable artistic skill is indicated. by the figures cut or 
scratched on many of the pieces of bones and horns. ex- 
humed in the caves. They represent, often with surprising 
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life and fidelity, the outlines of fishes, deer, horses, and hu- 
шап beings, and, what is more extraordinary, the hairy 
mammoth with its long mane, curved tusks, and pendant 
trunk. Some few small figures carved from bone or horn 
have been reported, showing that with their imperfect tools 
they sought to represent the forms of the animals around 
Шеш. 

The cave-dwellers were not cannibals. Among the many 
bones Which remain as relics of their repasts none have 
been found of human beings. They appear to have had ex- 
tremely dim religious impressions; few or no objects have 
been discovered which can be held to be idols or amulets, 
Nor do they appear to have had funeral rites; they neither 
buried nor burned the dead. In a few instances the bones of 
эше of these ancient people have been preserved through 
accidents, as the sudden falling in of the roof of a cave. 
(me such deposit oecurs in the celebrated cave of Cro Ma- 
gin. in the south of France. This enables the modern anato- 
mist to speak of their physical appearance. The skeletons 
Lf Cro Мак оп belonged to a tall race, both men and 
women nearly 6 feet high. powerfully built, with long, nar- 
mw skulls, broad faces, and powerful jaws. The shin bones 
vere flattencd, as occurs in some of the lower races to-day. 
Nmilar investigations in the Belgian caves lead to the be- 
lef that they were occupied by a much smaller race, but 
sith symmetrical bodies and well-shaped heads. 

LiteRATURE.—W. Boyd Dawkins, Care Hunting (Lon- 
поп, 154): De Mortillet, Le Préhistorique Antiquité de 
tHhinme (Paris): Nadaillac, Manners and Monuments of 
Prriustorie Peoples (New York, 1891). D. G. BRINTON. 

Cave-fish: See AMBLYOPSIS. 


Caven. WirLiAM, D. D.: Presbyterian divine of the Do- 
minion of Canada; b. in Kirkcolm, Wigtonshire, Scotland, 
The, 26, 1830; studied privately; received the degree of 
D. D. from Queen's University, Kingston, in 1875. He was 
ator of St. Mary's and Downie 1852-65, and from 1865 
Professor of. Exegetical Theology and Biblical Criticism in 
Anex College, Toronto; in 1878 principal of the college; 
репе the successive acts of union by which the Presby- 
terian Church throughout the Dominion of Canada has be- 
сше one, 


(av'endish : See DEVONSHIRE, DUKES or. 


Cavendish, FREDERICK CHARLES, Lord: the second son of 
r seventh Duke of Devonshire; b. Nov. 20, 1836; graduated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, 1858; sat in Parliament for 
ae West Riding of Yorkshire 1865-82; private secretary to 
lord Granville and Mr. Gladstone; held а lordship in the 
Treasury 1873-74: Financial Secretary of the Treasury 
І-м: Chief Secretary of Ireland 1882, On May 6, the 
hw of his arrival in Dublin, he and his under secretary, 
Ме. Burke, were assassinated in Phoenix Park. The affair 
masl great excitement. Three of the conspirators turned 
fan's evidence, and the other seventeen were punished, five 
"ttem being hanged. 

Cavendish, HENRY: chemist and physicist: b. in Nice, 
Гау, Oct. 10, 1731; d. in Clapham, London, Mar. 10, 1810; 
toled at Peterhouse, Cambridge, but took no degree. He 
Жаз the possessor of a large fortune, and devoted himself to 
ше natural sciences, particularly chemistry апа physies, 
ov his discovery of bn ren in 1766 he Ce d essen- 
“ally to the overthrow of the phlogiston theory, which had 
ти emtrolled the thoughts of chemists, and thus laid the 
‘ulation of pneumatic chemistry. He discovered that 
zaer js a compound of oxygen and hydrogen in certain 
Seportiongs, The “Cavendish experiment" was a device of 
Us for determining the earth's density. He was distin- 
Toe] for the precision and accuracy of his processes, in 
чие of the rude appliances of his times. His Electric 
heurches were edited and published by J. Clerk-Maxwell in 
SS. Не lived in extraordinary seclusion, as if dreading the 
^v nf man. See his Life by G. Wilson (London, 1846), 


Cavendish. Sir Tomas: navigator; b. at Trimlev St. 
atin, Suffolk, England, about 1555; studied at Corpus 
eti College, Cambridge, but. left it without a degree ; 
ivel out a ship and went to Virginia in 1589 with the ex- 
wanen commanded by Sir Richard Grenville. After his 
“urm to England, Cavendish sailed from Plymouth July 
- 86, with three small vessels, destgoving, on the coasts 
Сели, Peru, Mexico, and California, nineteen ships, in- 
ring the Santa Anna, which belonged to the King of 
“an and had an immensely valuable cargo. Cavendish 
P'urmed to England by way of the Cape of Good Hope, 
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having thus become the third cireumnavigator of the globe, 
For this he was knighted by the queen. He afterward dis- 
covered the harbor of Port Desire, on the east coust of Pata- 
gonia, while attempting again to sail round the world. D. 
off Ascension island in 1503. 

Cavendish. WiLLiaM: Duke of Newcastle: b. in 1592; 
son of Sir Charles Cavendish; educated at Cambridge; won 
honor and titles from James I. and Charles I. and in 1638 
became governor to the latter's son, afterward Charles II. 
In the war with the Parliament he aided the king munifi- 
cently and commanded the roval forces N. of the Trent, 
with regal prerogatives. He resided on the Continent dur- 
ing the commonwealth; became Duke of Neweastle in 1665. 
D. Dec. 25, 1676. He wrote a treatise on horsemanship and 
some poor comedies. See his Life by his second. wife (n. 
ed. London, 1886). 

Cavern: See Cave. 

Cavery, kaw'ver-i, or Cauvery (anc. Chaberis): a river 
of India; in the Deccan; rises in the Ghats, about lat. 13’ 
N. and lon. 76 E. It flows southeast ward through Mysore, 
and after a course of about 470 miles enters the sea by 
many mouths. Its delta is mostly in the district of Tan- 
jore. It is eminently available for irrigation and useful in 
agriculture. 

Caviar, кіх i-dur, or Caviare. ka-veer' : the prepared and 
salted roe of the sturgeon ; made chiefly in Russia, the Caspian 
fishery alone sometimes vielding several hundred tons annu- 
айу. There are six or seven species of sturgeon caught for 
their yield of caviure—species chiefly living in the Caspian 
and Black Seas and their tributary streams, The roe of the 
sterlet Cderpenser ruthenus) is the best, and its caviare is 
reserved for the imperial court. Caviare is proverbially dis- 
agreeable to the uneducated palate, though ТЕ esteemed 
by the initiated. It is now manufactured quite extensively 
in the U.S. 

Cavite, k:ia-vet-tay’: a fortified seaport-town of Luzon, 
one of the Philippine islands; on the Bay of Manila; 3 miles 
S. W. of the city of Manila (see map of East. Indies, ref. 
3-G). It was formerly the chief PRA dépót of the Spanish 

ossessions in the East. It was captured by Commodore 
Dewey. May 3, 1898. Pop. about 6,900. 


Ca’vo. ANDRES: Mexican Jesuit and historian: b. in 
Guadalajara, 1739; a missionary among the Indians until 
the expulsion of his order from Mexico in 1768, He wrote 
a history of the conquest and Spanish dominion, first pub- 
lished by Bustamente, with the title Los f res siglos de Méjico 
durante el gobierno espanol (Mexico, 1836). Cavo probably 
died at Rome some time after 1794. H. H. 5. 


Cavour, kiá-voor, CAMILLO Benxso, Count di: statesman; 
b.in Turin, Italy, Aug. 10, 1810: of an aristocratic Pied- 
montese family: son of the Marchese Michele di Cavour 
and his wife Adelaide Syllon d'Allamar, ап accomplished 
Swiss lady. Camillo, a younger son, was destined for the 
army. In the military academy at Turin he showed such 
profieieney in mathematical studies that he was made an 
engineer officer at the age of sixteen. and given responsible 
commands. Military life was repugnant to his tastes, and 
he entertained radical opinions which he did not hesitate to 
utter, and thereby displeased the king, Charles Albert. He 
therefore left the army in 1831, and turned his attention to 
agriculture, taking part also in the reform agitations of the 
time. He pursued a zealous inquiry into social and indus- 
trial questions, visiting Baani and France for that pur- 
pose. He was one of the founders of the Associazione 
Agraria, an energetic reform society, and started the lib- 
eral journal J7 Risorgimento in 1847. When in 1848 the 
liberal party came into power and a constitutional frame of 
government was accorded to Sardinia, Cavour stood at the 
head of the moderate republican press, and, elected to the 
Chamber, he took an important part in the debates, support- 
ing the moderate ministry of D'Azeglio and opposing the 
violent demands of the Left, whereby he lost in great meas- 
ure his popularity. In 1850 he was appointed minister of 
commerce, in 1851 of finance, and in 1852 he became pre- 
mier, accomplishing a fusion of the Right Center with the 
Left Center under Ratazzi. From that time forth he con- 
ducted the poliey of Italy. bringing about finally its politi- 
eal consolidation amid stormy internal commotions and 
foreign complications, He promoted free trade and reli- 
gious toleration, and opposed the eneroachments of the papal 
power. His idea was “A free Church in a free state." Full 
freedom should be secured for the Church in all spiritual 
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affairs, and for the state in all civil affairs. The radicals, 
who proposed to confiscate all the estates of the Church, he 
opposed as decidedly as the Ultramontanists, who us to 
make the state a mere tool in the hands of the Church. 
The grand aim of his diplomacy was to promote the union 
of the Italian peoples and the liberation of Italy from for- 
eign domination, and his first moves in that direction were 
the formation of an alliance with France and Great. Britain 
and the participation in the Crimean маг. When the auda- 
cious scheme proved. successful, an Austrian. diplomatist 
said, with good reason, that it was a pistol-shot fired in the 
face of Austria. At the congress of Paris in 1856 he suc- 
ceeded in bringing the Italian. question on the tapis, and 
provoked the hostility of Austria. In 1858 he made a secret 
treaty with Napoleon ПІ. involving a plan to drive Austria 
from Italv, «nid the Franco-Sardinian war followed the next 
venr. The Austrians were defeated, and obtained peace by 
ceding Lombardy, which was annexed to the Sardinian 
states, Cavour resigned office in July, 1859, because he dis- 
approved the provision of the treaty of Villafranca, which 
allowed Austria to retain Venetia, but he resumed the posi- 
tion of prime minister in Jan., 1860, In consequence of the 
victories of Garibaldi and the general uprising of Italian 
patriots in 1859 and 1860, nearly all Italy was liberated and 
united, Cavour was prime minister of the new kingdom of 
Italy when he died on June 6, 1361. He was never married. 
He left the reputation of being one of the greatest statesmen 
of modern times, See Reminiscences of the Life of Cavour, 
translated from the French by Edward Romilly (1863) ; Ed- 
ward Dicey, Cavour, a Memoir; Bianchi, La Politique de 
Cavour (Paris, 1885); and the biographies by Massari (Tu- 
rin, 1873) and Mazade (Eng. trans. London, 1877). 

Ca'vy [from the native Guiana name cabiat]: the name 
of various South American tailless rodent mammals, closely 
related to the pron family, and by most nataralists re- 
ferred to the family Caviidæ. There are four molar teeth 
in each jaw, and in the genus Caria these are compound; 
there are four toes on each of the fore feet. and three on the 
hind feet, the feet not being webbed. "The females have 
only two teats. One species, Cavia cobaya, has long been 
domesticated as a pet and plaything of children. It is 
called usually the “Guinea pig,” although it is neither a 
pig nor a native of Guinea, Other related species are very 
numerous in parts of South America. See GUINEA Pid. 


Cawnpur', or Cawnpore: a town of Hindustan; on the 
right bank of the Ganges, which is here nearly a mile wide; 
about 96 miles S. W. of Lucknow; lat. 26° 29’ N., lon. 80° 
25 E. (хее map of N. India, ref. 6-F). It is an important 
British military station, having cantonments which accom- 
modate about 7,000 men. Connected with the cantonments 
are several hundred bungalows for the officers, which are 
fitted up luxuriously and have large gardens, During the 
mutiny in 1857, Nana Sahib massacred here a number of 
British captives, including 125 women and children, A 
handsome monument to their memory has been erected over 
the well into which their bodies were thrown. Pop. (1881) 
119,603 ; (1891) 182,310. 

Caxamarca: See CAJAMARCA, 

Caxamarquilla: See Yuncan ANTIQUITIES. 


Caxias, k:ia-shee'aas: a city of the state of Maranhão, 
Brazil; on the east side of the Itapecurt river; about 250 
miles S. of the city of Maranhão; population about. 10,000, 
Steamboats ascend the river to this point, and it is the com- 
mercial center of a large agricultural and grazing district. 
Caxias grew from the old Indian village and Jesuit mission 
of Aldeas Altas. It was made a city in 1836. In 1839 it 
was taken and sacked by the Balaios rebels. H. H. S 

Caxias, kua-shc-as, Оске or: See Lima Е SILVA, Luiz 
ALVES. 

Cax’ton, WILLIAM: merchant: b. in Kent, England, about 
1422; was the first to introduce printing into England. In 
1464 he was employed to negotiate a treaty of commerce be- 
tween Edward IV. of England and the Duke of Burgundy. 
He translated from the Freneh a History of Troy, which he 
printed in Bruges in 1474. This is said to be the first. book 
ever printed in the English language, as his Dietes and Say- 
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in folio, and may be ealled “black-letter” books. See his 
Life by Blades (1861-63), also his Biography and Typog- 
raphy of Carton (2d ed. London, 1882). 

Cayambe, ki-iüm'hüy, or Cayambe-Ureu': a mountain 
in Ecuador; а peak of the Colombian Andes; is directly 
under the equator, and about 45 miles N. E. of Quito. It 
has a beautiful conical form, and an altitude of 19,386 fect. 
It is covered with perpetual snow, and forms one of the 
most remarkable landmarks on the globe. 

Cayenne, ki-ven’, or ki-en': а seaport-town of South 
America: cm of French Guiana; on the Atlantic, and 
on an island of same name: at the mouth of the Cayenne 
river; lat. 4° 56 N., lon. 52° 13' W. (see map of South À mer- 
icu, ref. 2-F). It has a shallow harbor, and is defended by 
a fort and batteries. Considerable quantities of coffee, 
sugar, cotton, indigo, and cacao are exported from this place. 
The imports are French wines, spirits, liqueurs, and vinegar, 
silk and cotton stuffs, tobacco, hardware, glass, earthen- 
ware, and clothing, preserved meat, fish, vegetables, maize, 
flour. hay, ete. For many years the import trade has been 
steadily increasing and the export trade is steadily de- 
creasing, Cayenne island is about 30 miles in circumfer- 
ence, and is separated by a narrow channel from the main- 
land. Cayenne is a penal colony to which criminal offenders 
are transported. Yellow fever and other fevers often attack 
the residents, probably originating from the vast swamps 
which surround it on two sides, Pop. (1886) 12,524. 

Cayenne Pepper: Sce PEPPER, RED. 

Cayes, kav: a seaport-town of Hayti; on its southern 
coast; 92 miles W. S. W. of Port-au-Prince (see map of 
West Indies, ref. 68-Е). Pop. 3,000. 

Cay'ley, ARTHUR: mathematician; b. at Richmond, Sur- 
rev, England, Aug. 16, 1821; graduated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, 1842; became a barrister and convevancer, but 
at an early age devoted himself to mathematics, which sub- 
ject he enriched by a series of memoirs continued without 
cessation from 1841 until his death in London, Jan. 26, 1895. 
In 1861 he was appointed Sadlerian Professor of Pure Mathe- 
matics in the University of Cambridge. In 1882 he lectured in 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. Simon NEWCOMB. 

Cayman, kay man: the name applied in many parts of 
South America to any of the alligator family, or even to the 
crocodiles. Ina scientific sense it is restricted to certain 
species of the genus Carman, inhabiting Central and South 
America. They are distinguished from other crocodilians, 
other than the jacares, by an armor of bony plates on the 
under side of the body, and from the jaeares by having the 
bony part of the eyelids smooth, and by the absence of a 
bony ridge between the orbits. See CROCODILE. 

Е. A. Lvcas. 


Caymans, The: three small islands in the Caribbean Sea ; 
belong to Great. Britain: 130 miles N. W. of Jamaica (see 
map of West Indies, ref. 5-C). Chief product, turtles. Area, 
225 sq. miles, Pop. 2,400. They are politically attached to 
Jamaica. 

Cayu'ga: a post-town of Ontario, Canada; capital of 
Haldimand County; on railroad and Grand river, which is 
navigable; 14 miles from its entrance into Lake Erie, and 
25 miles S. of Hamilton (see map of Ontario, ref. 5-D). It 
has a heavy trade in grain and plaster. Pop. about 1.000. 

Cayuga Indians: Уес IROQUOIAN INDIANS, 

Cayuga Lake: a beautiful lake of New York; on the 
boundary between Cayuga and Seneca Counties: is about 38 
miles long. Its width varies from 1 to 3 miles and its 
greatest depth is supposed to be above 500 feet. The sur- 
face is 387 feet above the level of the sea, Its banks are 
formed of Silurian and Devonian rocks. Whitefish and 
many other species of fish are caught in it. Steamboats plv 
daily between Cayuga Bridge and Ithaca, which is at. the 
head of the lake. The outlet of this lake flows into Seneca 
river, a tributary to Lake Ontario. 

Cayuse Indians: See WAILATPUAN INDIANS. 

Cazal. MANUEL AYRES, de: Portuguese historian: t». ү, 
1754. He took orders, and for many years was prior of. the 
town of Crato, in Goyaz, Brazil. Не spent his leisure jir. 


ings of the Philosophers is the first hook, хо fur as known, 
published in England, 1477. After he had resided for some 
time at the court of the Duchess of Burgundy, he returned 
to England and established a printing-otlice in Westminster 
in 1470. where he printed several other books. D. abont 
1492. Most of his books were of his own translation, were 


studying the history and geography of the country. ane 
|! published the resultsavith the title Corographia Brus tle coe, 
ou relação historica-qeographica do reino do Brazil (Rio Ac 
Janeiro, 1817: 2d ed. 1845), a work of great. value, Cazal 
returned to Portugal in 1821, and died soon after. 
HERBERT Н. SMITH. 
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(azalés, kià'zzáà'les', EDMOND, de: b. at Grenade-sur-Ga- 
wane, in the department of Haute-Garonne, Aug. 31, 1804; 
dat Rennes, Jan. 28,1876. He studied law and received 
«me appointment at the tribunal of Provins. But his in- 
west was entirely occupied by the religious questions of 
the time—the possibility of effecting a reconciliation be- 
tween the Roman Catholic Church and the French Revolu- 
ton, In 1829 he gave up the legal career; in 1843 took 
holy orders; in 1845 was appointed director of the Ecclesi- 
«tical Seminary of Montauban; in 1848 took a prominent 
prt in political affairs, and again in 1871-72. Besides a 
mat number of articles in various periodicals and some 
lmtional books, he published Etude historique et critique 
ur l'Allemagne contemporaine (Paris, 1853) and Nos maux 
d leurs remèdes (Paris, 1874), which latter book attracted 
much attention. . 

(azalla de la Sierra, kaa-thaal’ yaa-da-laa-see-er'raãa : а 
tom of Spain; province of Seville; 39 miles №. N. E. of 
the city of Seville (see map of Spain, ref. 19-D). It is оп а 
delivity of the Sierra Morena, and in a district which 
ibounds in silver, copper, iron, and marble. It has manu- 
futures of linen, machinery, etc. Here are several ruined 
1а па Roman and Arabic antiquities. Pop. 8,322. 


(azem’be, or Kasembe: properly the hereditary name 
olan African chief whose territories lie E. of and adjoining 
lake Moero, and N. of Lake Bemba, or Bangweolo; in lat. 
"010° S. Тһе dynasty was formerly very powerful, but 
has steadily declined, until the name Cazembe is now limited 
loanative town near the southern end of Lake Моего, in 
about lat. 9° S., long. 29° E. 


(azeno' via : village (founded in 1793) : Madison co., N. Y. 
(lor location of county, see map of New York, ref. 5-6) ; on 
E. C. and N. and West Shore (Chenango Branch) К. Rs., and 
onalake 44 miles long; 18 miles S. E. of Syracuse. It has 
churches of five denominations, and a graded school; and 
isthe seat of Cazenovia Seminary. There are here a few 
manufactories, but the village is supported chiefly by agri- 
culture. Numbers of summer visitors are attracted to the 
village by its beautiful situation. Pop. (1800) 1,918; (1890) 
1,987, EDITOR or * REPUBLICAN.” 


Cazin, ksiáà'zán', JEAN CHARLES: contemporary artist of 
the French school; b. in Samer, Pas-de-Calais, about 1840; 
me of Le Coeq de Boisbaudran ; first-class medal, Salon, 
1882: officer Legion of Honor 1889. Though he is most 
operis classed as a landscape-painter, Cazin has also a 
decorative side in his painting, and frequently introduces 
figures, sometimes even making them the subjects of his 
pictures, but never treating them as the chief element, and 
hever concentrating the interest in them at the expense of 
their surroundings. His Judith (1883), Ishmael (1880), The 
Flight into Egypt (1877), Tobit (1880), and other pictures 
contain figures, but they possess only equal importance with 
the landsca His figures and his landscape are treated as 
units in an harmonious ensemble, each color-note holding its 
ras place, and each modification of * value," or strength 
n light and shade, maintaining the needful force. His 
pictures are tender and beautiful in color. He has a studio 
in Paris and another at his country home at Bourron, near 
Fontainebleau. WILLIAM А. COFFIN. 


Cazotte, kaá' zot, Jacques: French poet; b. in Dijon, 
1729; educated by the Jesuits; author of the Roman d'Oli- 
Wer (Paris, 1762); Le Diable Amoureux (Paris, 1772), etc. 
"iis style resembled that of Voltaire. Executed as a Royal- 
ist, Sept. 25, 1792. ~ 


К ае Yupánqui, or Cápae Yupánqui : fifth sovereign 
T yes ine of Peru; reigned in the second quarter of 
xg s — century, Under him the tribes immediately 
— uzco were subdued and conquests were carried 
ward to the Vilcafiota Mountains, on the edge of the 
leaca basin. H. H. S, 
Ceano’th 


as , д * 
hrubby lant of the family Celastracee ; a native of 


“е Us m . 

eaves, whi 5 1з about 2 feet igh, and has ovate, serrate 

evolutions 1 Were used as a substitute for tea during the 
ary war. It has small white flowers in clusters, 


whieh are crowded i . . . 
n a = DII р * (^ 
shrubs called in Calit dense panicles. The beautiful native 


oe : city. See FORTALEZA. 
еа . : ^ + 
the — northeastern state of Brazil; bounded N. by 


› е, E. by Ri 1 I ah? 3 
 Pemambuco, and wy Grande do Norte and Parahiba, S. 


us ameriea'nus, New Jersey Теа, or Redroot : 


ornia wild lilae belong to this genus. 


. by Piauhy ; area, 40,240 sq. miles. | six teeth (molars, 3 ; pre-molars, $). 
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Pop. officially estimated (1888) at 952,625, which is probably 
above the truth. Capital, Fortaleza. The interior forms 
per of the Brazilian plateau, from 2,000 to 3,000 feet high, 
out with numerous valleys. It is abruptly cut down to a 
strip of low land, 15 to 50 miles wide, along the coast. The 
so-called mountains of Ibiapaba, Baturiti, etc., are simply 
the edges of the plateau. The rivers are small, and most of 
them disappear in the dry season. The land is either open 
or covered with scrubby cerrado growth; the only true кз 
est is along the edge of the plateau. The heaviest rains are 
from January to April. From May to October the state is 
absolutely rainless, and vegetation dries up except in the val- 
leys and near the plateau escarpments. Over large districts 
water can be obtained only by digging in the river-beds. 
The soil is fertile, but owing to the lack of water little of it 
can be used for agriculture. It affords excellent pasturage, 
and grazing is the principal industry, the cattle being kept 
on the high lands during the rains and driven to the river- 
bottoms in the dry season. Ceará is subject to periodical 
droughts, when the rains are suspended for one, two, and 
sometimes three or four years. These cause great loss and 
suffering. In the great drought of 1877-80 half the popu- 
lation died of famine and pestilence, the herds were nearly 
destroyed, and the interior was Aj puce deserted. At- 
tempts have been made to avoid these evils by forming 
great reservoirs and irrigation systems. The whites, who 
constitute the better class of Ceará, are intelligent and en- 
terprising. The رن ا‎ are a peculiar race of mixed 
white, Indian, and Negro blood, very ignorant and dirty, 
but excellent herdsmen and capable of great endurance. 
The whole coast is surf-washed and without harbors. Ves- 
sels anchor in roadsteads, and passengers and freight are 
transported through the surf on sailing rafts called jauga- 
das. The exports are hides, Ceará rubber, sugar, and coffee. 

Ceará was the first Brazilian province to free her slaves, 
mainly by private subscription in 1883 and 1884. 

See Pompeo, Ensaio Estatistico da Provincia do Ceara 
(1863); T. A. A. (Alencar Araripe), Historia da Provincia 
do Ceard (Recife, 1867); Koster’s and Gardner’s travels; 
Rodolpho Theophilo, Historia da Secca do Ceará (Forta- 
leza, 1883); Theberge, Esboço historico sobre a provincia 
do Ceará (Fortaleza, 1870). HERBERT II. SMITH. 


Ceballos, PEDRO DE: See ZEBALLOS. 


Ce’bes of Thebes: a disciple of Socrates who figures in 
the Phedo of Plato. The Picture of Cebes (Milvak KéBnros), 
an allegorical description of life, was for centuries exceed- 
ingly popular. As the Peripatetics are mentioned in c. 13, 
the author of this performance can not be the Socratic 
Cebes, if he is a Cebes at all, and the work belongs in all 

robability to the first or second century after Christ. Ed. 
by Drosihn (1871); by Kraus (1882); Parsons (Boston, 1887). 


Ceb'ide [deriv. of Gr. x5$8os, monkey]: a family of Amer- 
ican monkeys, characterized by the want of an external 





Cebus, or Sajou monkey. 


bony auditory meatus, widely separated nostrils, and thirty- 
They represent in trop- 
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ical America the monkeys of the Old World. They feed 
chiefly on fruits, but also on eggs, insects, worms, and mol- 
lusks, The family includes most of the South American 
monkeys. The typical genus is Cebus, 

Cebú: See ZEBÚ. 


Cecidomyia, ses-i-d6-m1'i-a [from Gr. «nes, -(805. gall-apple, 
+ pola, Йу]: a genus of two-winged insects (Diptera) or true 
flies, the members of which are sometimes called gall-gnats. 
They are minute flies with downy wings, long antennw with 
whorls of hairs on each joint, and slender legs. Over sixty 
species from Europe have been described, and there are 
probably as many in the U.S. On account of their small 
size they readily escape notice, but on account of the damage 
they do some forms are serious pests. The eggs are laid on 
various kinds of plants, апа the larvm, sucking the juices, 
produce injuries. In some cases the result is the formation 
of enlargements or galls; in others the vitality of the plant 
is sapped, and in eertain grains the crop is seriously injured. 
The most injurious forms are the clover-midges, one of which 
prevents the formation of seed, the barley-midge, the wheat- 
midge, and the so-called HESSIAN-FLY (g. v.). J. S. K. 

Cecil, sesil, or sisil, RICHARD: an evangelical clergy- 
man of the Church of England ; b. in London, Nov. 8, 1748. 
In early life he was skeptical and profligate, but, converted, 
he resolved to enter the ministry: studied at Oxford, grad- 
uated B. A. 1777; held country livings: became minister of 
St. John’s chapel, Holborn, London, 1780. D. in Belle Vue, 
Hampstead, Aug. 15, 1810. His works were published (Lon- 
don, 1811) in 4 vols. 8vo. The fourth volume, containing 
his Remains, is considered the most valuable. There is also 
an American edition (New York, 1845) in 3 vols. 8vo. Orig- 
anal Thoughts in Holy Scripture appeared London, 1848. 
See his memoir by his widow (London). 


Ceeil: See BURLEIGH. 
Сесії, Lord ROBERT: See SALISBURY, MARQUISES OF. 


Cecil'ia, Saixr: a Roman virgin who is supposed to have 
suffered martyrdom under Marcus Aurelius. The legend 
runs that her pagan parents betrothed her to young Va- 
lerian, she being secretly a Christian. Пе and his brother 
soon suffered martyrdom together. Refusing the imperial 
sacrifice she was thrown into a boiling caldron, but emerged 
apparently unscathed. Thrice the terror-stricken execu- 
tioner struck to behead her, and then fled. Three days 
after the girl died and was buried in the catacomb of 
Callistus. In 821 Pope Paschal placed her bones in the 
new Church of St. Cecilia in Rome. She is regarded as 
the patroness of musicians and the inventor of the organ. 
Numerous musical societies in Europe and elsewhere have 
been named after her. Raphael (canvas in Bologna), Do- 
menichino (in tie Louvre), Rubens (in Berlin), and other 
great artists pu pictures of her, and Dryden wrote a 
celebrated Ode for St. Cecilias Day. Her festival is Nov. 
23, and in Rome is celebrated with fine music, She must 
not be confounded with St. Cecilia of Africa, who is said to 
have been starved to death under Diocletian, and whose 
calendar day is Feb, 11. 


Cecilius: See CÆCILIUS. 


Cecro’pia: a genus of forty or more species of soft-wood- 
ed dicecious trees of the Nettle family (U7rficacee), natives 
of tropical America, They contain a milky juice which con- 
tains caoutchouc, and bear large, alternate, long-petioled 
peltate and lobed leaves. The flowers, which are apetalous 
and inconspicuous, are followed by compound, edible fruits 
resembling a raspberry, which in some species they are said 
to resemble in flavor, The best-known species is C. peltata 
of the West Indies, an evergreen tree 40 feet in height with 
leaves a foot in diameter, green above and white below. It 
is called smoke-wood, or more commonly trumpet-wood, mu- 
sical instruments being made from its hollow branches. It 
is somewhat grown in conservatories as an ornamental, broad- 
leaved evergreen. In its native country its tough bark is 
used for cordage. C. E. В, 

Cecropia Moth: a lepidopterous insect of the family 
Bombyeidee; nearly related to the silkworm. The svstem- 
atic arrangement of this family is unsettled, but of the nu- 
merous names proposed for this insect perhaps Platysam га 
cecropiu isthe best. This isthe largest North American moth 
yet known, When expanded it often measures 64 inches 
across. [tis of a dusky gray color, variegated with white, 
black, and various neutral tints, It appears in the U. S. in 
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is over 3 inches long, of a light-green color, with red and 
yellow warts armed with bristles. The cocoon is of a verv 
strong silk, which is abundant in quantity, but ean not be 
recled. It has, however, been carded and spun into an ex- 
cellent thread, and but for the delicate лы of the 
larvie, which are hard to raise, it would become an impor- 
tant article of commerce. The Zelea polyphemus, an Amer- 
ican relative of this moth, has иш much attention 
from the excellence of its silk and the hardiness of its 
young. The ailanthus silkworm of China also closely re- 
sembles the larva of the cecropia moth. From the fact that 
the common silkworm has become subject to several destruc- 
tive diseases, the scientific world is much interested in the 
effort to find another silkworm which shall be hardy and 
productive of useful cocoons, 


Ce’crops, or Kekrops (in Gr. кёкроу): a semi-fabulous 
hero of the Pelasgian race; called the first king and legisla- 
tor of Attica, Менш to tradition, he instituted mar- 
riage and instructed the Athenians in agriculture, naviga- 
tion, religion, ete. The people of Attica were sometimes 
called Cecropide. 

Cedar [deriv. of Lat. cedrus, Gr. xé3pos}: the common 
name of several species of evergreen trees of the family Co- 
niferce, which afford durable and valuable timber. The 
name red cedar is given to the Juniperus virginiana, а na- 
tive of the U. S., which is prized for its durable, compact, 
and odorous wood, and is used by cabinet-makers. It grows 
mostly iu dry and sterile soils. In the Western States it at- 
tains the height of 70 feet or more, but inthe Eastern States 
itis a small tree. The American white cedar (Chamecy- 
paris вртове). an evergreen tree, abounds in the swamps 
of the Eastern U. S., and grows from 30 to 90 feet high. 
The timber of this tree will remain for a long time under 
water without deeaving, and is an excellent material for 
posts of fences and for shingles. Various other coniferous 
trees are called cedars in the U.S. The name white cedar 
is given in the U.S. to the wood of Chamecyparis aphi- 
roidea and Thuya occidentalis—the latter throughout the 
Northern States. The cedar of Lebanon is the true and 
original cedar. It is not, like the American cedars, related 
to the cypress, but to the pine and larch, the foliage resein- 
bling that of the latter, but evergreen as in the former. The 
cones are similar to those of the larch, but are larger and verv 
broad. Cedrus, the cedar genus, consists of three species, 
which are by some supposed to be geographical varieties of 
one—viz., Cedrus libani, confined to Lebanon, the Caucasus, 
ete.; C. atlantica, of the Atlas Mountains; and C, deodara, 
the deodar of the Himalayas. The character of the light red- 
dish, fragrant, and durable timber is the same in all these. 
They thrive in England, and even in Scotland, but not in any 
art of the Atlantic U. S. They grow well on the U. м. 
Pacific coast. Of the celebrated cedars on Mt. Lebanon 
eleven groves still remain. The famous B’Sherreh grove is 
4 of a mile in circumference, and contains about 400 trees, 
young and old. Perhaps a dozen of these are very old; 
the largest, 63 feet in girth, is thought by some to have 
attained the age of 2,000 years. The name of cedar also is 
applied to the wood of a few trees which are not related 
to the Conifere, the color and odor being somewhat similar. 
Spanish cedar, of which cigar-boxes are made, and which 
is used for wardrobes and sometimes for lead-pencils (as a 
substitute for red cedar), is the wood of Cedrela odorata, 
a West Indian tree of the mahogany family. 


Cedar-bird, or Cherry-bird (Ampelis cedrorum): а spe- 
cies of wax-wing (Ampelide); abundant in America; а 
graceful little bird, of a soft-brown color, not. musical, feed- 
ing upon insects and fruits. 


Cedar Creek: a creek which gives its name to one of the 
most brilliant actions of the civil war inthe U. S. It. rises in 
Shenandoah co., Va., and flows into the North Fork of the 
Shenandoah river, about 4 miles below Strasburg. On Oct. 
19, 1864, Sheridan's army was encamped along this creek, 
the Eighth Corps forming its left about $ of a mile from 
the North Fork, the Nineteenth Corps, Sixth Corps, and the 
cavalry continuing the line to the right. Sheridan was term- 
porarily absent from his army, having been called to Wash- 
ington for consultation, and Gen. Wright was left in eom- 
mand. Reconnoissances upon both flanks on the 18th dis- 
eovered no signs of an carly movement on the part of the 
enemy, and no immediate attack was expected. At dav- 
break (about five o'clock) the Confederates, who by а night 
march had placed themselves upon the left and rear of the 


June, and is a most striking and beautiful object. Its larva | Union line, attacked the left wing in flank and rear, com- 
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l«tely surprised and routed the Eighth Corps, and, follow- 
nz up the attack, forced back the Nineteenth Corps in some 
wnfision, 

Gen. Wright, with the Sixth Corps. part of the Nineteenth, 
and a force of cavalry, succeeded at about 9 A. м. in mak- 
n! a хапа just №. of Middletown, which temporarily 
"еке the Confederates and compelled them to reform 
their lines This was accomplished very slowly, owing to 
temen being engaged in plundering the captured camps 
{ше Eighth. and Nineteenth Corps. Wright, selecting a 
me favorable position about a mile farther to the rear. 
avid his troops to fall back and occupy it, placing the 
ms Of his cavalry on his left, the Confederates following 
wand taking а position in its front preparatory to an ut- 
tack, 

Sieridan, who, at Winchester, had heard of the fight, ar- 
iulupon the field and took command, placing additional 
was upon the line and preparing to meet the Confederate 
atack, Which was made with but little spirit and was easily 
па. Sheridan's ride from Winchester, his enthusiastic 
mention by his army, Which caused the retreating troops to 
fice about and march to the front, and the new life infused 
inta his troops when he rode along their front, all combined 
tforn one of the most dramatic scenes of the war. 

The repulse of Early's last attack took place at about 
Іру. At about 4p. M., Sheridan, having made the neces- 
wvamangements, made a vigorous attack upon the Con- 
fwierates, breaking first their left wing ind successively 
Пе whole front, following up his advantage so sharply 
that the Confederates were forced back in great confusion 
entirely off the field, and driven back to Fishers Hill by 
иШ, losing in their retreat all the guns and camp 
eppure previously captured, about 24 guns of their own, 
X aunbulanees, and а large number of flags. The losses 
ot the Union side were about 6,000 in killed, wounded, 
aut prisoners, The Confederates admitted a loss of about 
iiM men, This was the last important battle in the Shen- 
ыш valley, See SHERIDAN. JAMES MERCUR 


Cedar Falls: a city of Black Hawk co., Ia., on Cedar 
nir and Ia., B. C. R. and N., Ch. and Gt. West., and Ill 
teut. R. Rs. (see map of Iowa, ref. 4-I). It has good schools, 
id а Nate normal school. There are here a very large 
*,»i-pump factory, out-meal mill, 2 flouring-mills, 2 feed- 
mils, paper-mill, planing-mill, foundry, ete. Pop. (1880) 
54020; (1890) 3,459; (1895) 4,506. EDITOR ок “ GAZETTE,” 
Cedar Keys: on railroad : a seaport of Levy co., Fla. (for 
beation of county, see map of Florida, ref. 4-H); on the 
"ulf of Mexico and on Way Key; a small island; 154 miles 
` W. from Fernandina, Its harbor is formed by a group 
of keys, or small islands, which give name to the town. It 
bas a lighthouse on Seahorse Key; lat. 29° 05° 49" N., lon. 
YH 46° W. It shows a revolving light 75 feet above the 
~a. Cedar Keys has severa; cedar sawmills, an ice-factory, 
А large pine-lumber mill, ete., and is remarkable for extreme 
waittitulness and equable climate. There is an extensive 
uly in lumber, cedar pencil-wood, fish, and oysters, Pop. 
"iie group (1880) 1,458 ; (1890) 1,869. 
EpiToR or “ GULF View.” 
„Cedar Mountain, Va.: about 2 miles W. of Mitchell's 
о Culpeper County; on the Orange, Alexandria and 
asas К. R.: was the scene of a desperate and sanguinary 
ес on Ang. 9, 1862, between the forces of Gens, Banks 
vrl Jackson, in which the Federal forces were outnumbered 
el defeated with a loss of nearly 2.400—killed, wounded, 
| missing—and a large quantity of war material; the Con- 
erate loss was about 1,300. 


AT ошм hs: of South Africa ; in Cape Colony ; ex- 
"e MAE parallel with the Atlantic. The highest sum- 
ича ut 6.590 feet above the level of the sea, They 
a partly covered with forests of cedar. 


а нан za city and railroad center of Linn co., Ia. 
БУИ — хее map of lowa, ref. 5-J); on Cedar 
X. und 283 miles S of Chicago, 310 miles N. of St. Louis. 
ite lowa R. R — E St. Paul. It is the headquarters of 
TM EN MODE. Company, and other land and coal 
vu TERN Ж Bur., Cedar Rapids and Nor. К. К. 
tent 300 men ТЕ The railroad machine-shops employ 
беән, e city has а valuable water-power, a 
joan-bakery fai pearl-barley factory. flonring-mills. 
ituit no, оры NN planing-mills, manufactories of 
VC goods, agricult T Y, paper, oil and lint, beer, woolens, 

Bricu/tural tools, wagons, carriages, door-latches, 
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ete, Pork-packing is very extensively carried on. The 
wholesale trade is important. The city is lighted with gas 
and electric light, has electrie street railroad, and is supplicd 
with water by the Holly system. Pop. (1880) 10,104; (1890) 
18,020 ; (1895) 21,555. Китов or * REPUBLICAN.” 
Cedar (or Red Cedar) River: a stream of Iowa; rises in 
the southern part of Minnesota; flows nearly southeast ward 
through Mitehell, Floyd, Bremer, Black Hawk. Benton, Linn, 
and Cedar Counties of Iowa: then turning to the S. W.. it 
enters the Iowa river. Total length estimated at 350 miles. 


Cedar Springs: village (in Nelson and Solon townships) ; 
Kent co., Mich. (for location of county, see map of Michigan, 
ref. 7-H); on Gr. Rap. and Ind. and. Tol, Sag. and Musk. 
К. Rs., and on Cedar Creek: 21 miles N. of Grand Rapids; 
has churches of four denominations, fine large public school, 
large planing-mill, saw-mill, shingle-mill,  stave-factory, 
stock-farm, and water-works. The village was first. platted 
іп 1860, and was incorporated in 1571. Pop. (1880) 1,141; 
(1890) 1,035 ; (1894) 1,038, EDITOR OF “ CLIPPER.” 


Cedartown: capital of Polk co., Ga. (for location of 
county, see map of Georgia, ref. 2-F): on Chattanooga Div. 
of Cent. R. К, of Georgia and East апа West R. R. of Ala- 
bama; about 60 miles W. N. W. of Atlanta. Cedartown 
has 7 churches (4 white and 3 colored) and public schools 
for white and colored children. Its principal industrial es- 
tublishments are iron mines, furnaces, foundries, machine- 
shops, lumber-yards, and fruit-farms, Pop. (1880) 843; 
(1890) 1,625; (1893) estimated, 3,000, the increase being 
largely due to extension of the corporate limits. 

EDITORS OF “STANDARD.” 


Cefalu, chavy-fita-loo’ (ane. Cephaledium): a town of 
Sicily; in the provinee of Palermo: situated on the Medi- 
terranean; 40 miles К. 5. E. of Palermo (see map of Italy, 
ref. 9-F). Here is a fine cathedral of Norman architecture. 
The town is situated at the foot of a mountain or high rock, 
on which are the ruins of an ancient Phoenician structure 
and of a Saracenie castle. It has marble-quarries and sar- 
dine-fisheries. Pop. 14,774. 


Cehegin, thá-à-kheen': a town of Spain; province of 
Murcia; 35 miles W. №. W. of the city of Murcia (see map 
of Spain, ref. 18-П). It has manufactures of cloth, paper, 
soap, and pottery, and a trade in wine and fruits. It is 
partly built of marble quarried in the vicinity. Pop. 9,760. 


Ceiling [indirectly connected with Lat. celum > Fr. ciel, 
Ital. cielo. sky; later, canopy, vault, roof]: the covering or 
upper surface of a room. Ancient ceilings, whether of wood 
or stone, usuallv consisted of horizontal beams or lintels, 
supporting flat slabs richly painted. Two sets of intersect- 
ing beams, forming panels or lacune, often were used; and 
this style of ceiling was extensively imitated and elaborated 
in the Renaissance. The Romans were the first to make 
general use of arched or vaulted ceilings, especially in their 
temples and етир ; these were usually of brick or concrete, 
heavily stuecoed, and the stueco wrought into rich panels or 
painted; they were of three kinds—barrel vaults, groined 
vaults, and domes. While the East elaborated the domical 
ceiling, the West, throughout the Middle Ages, was perfect- 
ing the groined vault with ribs. Modern ceilings are usually 
flut, finished in wood or in plaster. Those divided into deep 
panels are called coffered; those in which а curved surface 
intervenes between the flat portion and the wall are called 
cored ceilings. A. D. Е. HAMLIN. 


Cel'andine: the Chelidonium majus of the Poppy family 
(Papaveracee); a biennial or perennial herb native of the 
temperate portions of the Old World, but now more or less 
cultivated everywhere. It is the sole representative of the 
genus, which is related to the California Puppy (E'schscholt- 
zia), from which it differs in its nodding flower-buds, two- 
lobed stigmas, and orange juice. It attains a height of 2 
ог 3 feet, and is a smooth, branching, leafy and soft-her- 
baceous plant, with small, yellow, umbellate flowers, which 
blossom all summer. In the Old World this plant has borne 
the name of “swallow-wort,” because it blossoms when the 
swallows arrive in the spring. It has long been used in 
medicine, the whole plant being dried, and then constitut- 
ing the drug *chelidonium." It is an acrid purgative, and 
is also diuretic and expectorant. C. E. B. 


Celano Lake: Sce Ессіхо. 
Сејаѕігасењ : See SpINDLE-TREE FAMILY. 


Celaya, sá-laa'yi& : а city of Queretaro, Mexico: on the 
Rio Grande de St. Iago; 150 miles N. W. of the city of Mexico 
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(see map of Mexico, ref. 7-0). It has a large trade, and 
manufactures of cotton, wool, and suddlery. 


24,610. 


Pop. (1889) | are known in the U. 5, 
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varieties will keep until the holidays. Nearly fifty varieties 
Revised by L. H. Batey. 


Céleste, siy lest', MADAME: a dancer; b. in Paris, Aug. 


Cel'ebes (native, Negri-Orang-Bugis): a large island of | 6. 1814; became in childhood a pupil at the Conservatoire in 


the Malay Archipelago; about 75 miles E. of Borneo, from 
which it is separated by Macassar Strait (see map of 
East Indies, ref. 7-6). It extends from lat. 1° 50 N. to 5° 
30 S., and is mostly included between lon. 119° and 125° E. 
It has a very irregular form, being divided by deep bays 
into four peninsulas, one of which (called Menado) is about 
400 miles long and very narrow. These peninsulas are 
formed by chains of mountains radiating from the central 
part of the island, and in the N. there are lofty volcanoes, 
recently active, and still giving rise to earthquakes. The 
highest summit (Bonthain) rises 9,994 feet above the level of 
the sea. Though the area of Celebes is only 71,150 sq. miles, 
it has a coast-line of nearly 2,500 miles. The peninsula of 
Menado is bounded N. by the Sea of Celebes, N. by the Bay of 
Tomini. The two southern peninsulas are separated by the 
large Bay of Boni. The fauna comprises some animals 
peculiar to the island, as the tailless baboon, the babiroussa, 
the cuscus, the sapi-utan or will cow, several species of 
starlings, and magpies. The vegetation is luxuriant, and 
the island is partly covered with forests of oak, teak, palin, 
cedar, and upas trees, and partly by vast grassy ehainpaigns 
which are used in common by the natives. The nutmeg, 
the clove, and the bamboo also flourish here, Among the 
minerals are gold, copper, tin, and tron. Coffee, rice, sugar, 
indigo, and manioc are cultivated. The most cultivated 
district of the island is Minahassa, its coffee culture being 
in government control. Chief town, MAcAssar (g. 7). The 
pretty town of Menado is the seat of a Dutch residence. 
Celebes is partly occupied by a race called Bugis, who are 
strong and well built, revengeful in. character, and fond of 
the chase. The tribe of Wadjus are an intelligent race who 
pursue commerce; the Arafuras inhabit the central re- 
gions, and are the aborigines of this archipelage, — This 
island was visited by the Portuguese in 1512. The Dutch 
expelled the Portuguese in 1660, and planted there colonies, 
which they still possess. Pop, of Celebes (1890) 762,284. 
See Lahure, Lile de Célébes (Paris, 1870). 
Revised by M. W. ITARRINGTON. 


Cel'ery [properly selery or sellery, as in Early Modern 
English; from Lat. selinon ; Gr. aéAiwor, a kind of parsley]: 
a plant of the parsley family (Umbelliferc)), which 1s widely 
cultivated in temperate climates for its leaf-sltalks, which are 
bleached by various means, Опе forin, the celeriac or Lurnip- 
rooted celery, is grown for the swollen subterranean part. 
Celery is native to damp places in the Old World, ranging 
from Sweden to the Caucasus, and even to the higher parts 
of India, Its technical nume, Apium graveolens, records the 
heavy scent of the foliage. The acrid principles of the plant 
are greatly mollified by cultivation апа bleaching, and the 
tissues also become more tender and brittle. A variety of 
celery called celeriac is raised in Europe for its root. 

The cultivation of celery in the U.S. has increased rapidly 
in recent years. In 1890 there were 15:381 &cres devoted. to 
the erop in the truck-gardens of that country, besides a 
large area in smaller gardens, The increase in. celery culti- 
vation is largely due to recent improvements in methods of 
growing the erop. Formerly it was grown in drills from 6 
inches to a foot deep, a method which was thought to be 
necessary to insure the proper bleaching of the leaf-stalks. 
It is now grown in level culture, the bleaching being per- 
formed by heaping earth against the plants or by the use of 
boards, paper, or other material: or the plants may be set. 
so thickly as to bleach themselves, as in the so-called * new 
celery culture.” In many celerv-growing localities banking 
with earth is giving place to bleaching by means of boards, 
Boards about a foot wide are used, one being placed on edge 
against either side of the row. The lower and moister lands 
are ordinarily devoted to celery culture, although the plant 
grows well upon rich and friable upland. Alluvial deposits 
along rivers, as at Kalamazoo, Mich. and reclaimed bogs and | 
marshes usually make good celery lands. Celery is nearly 
always started in hotbeds or cold-frames, or the late стор 
may be started in seedbeds in the open. The plants are set 
in the field when about 6 inches high, in rows from 3 to 4 ' 
feet apart and а foot or less apart in the row. The erop | 
often follows some other early crop, as beets or early cab- 
bages. Bleaching is delayed until the plants are well grown. 
the late crops not being " handled " until late in fall. The 
late varieties сап be stored. in pits until spring, and most 


that city. When fifteen years old she removed to the U. S., 
and soon after married a Mr. Elliot. After her husband's 
death she went to England, where she met with great pro- 
fessional success, Subsequently she passed several years in 
the U.S. (1834-37 and 1865-68). where she was received with 
great enthusiasm, Most of her life was spent in England, 
where she was successful as an actress and a theatrical 
manager. D. in Paris, Feb. 20, 1882. 


Cel'estine, or Celestine [from the Lat. celum. the sky, 
in allusion to its RE a mineral which is essentially sul- 
je of strontia, with occasional mixture of sulphate of 
wryta and carbonate of lime in small proportions. Its color 
is often a beautiful indigo blue. It resembles heavy spar, 
but is not quite equal to it in specific gravity. Fine speci- 
mens of crystallized celestine are found in Sicily. It is use- 
ful as a source of strontia. The finest crystals of celestine 
are found on Strontian island, Lake Erie. 


Cel'estine (or Colesti’nus) I., SAINT: a native of Rome; 
became pope in 422 А. D. ; promoted the meeting of a coun- 
cil which |с Nestorius; d. in Rome, July 26, 432. and 
was succeeded by Sixtus IH.—CELEsTINE H., Pope: erigi- 
nally GUIDO DI CASTELLO: b. in Tiferno, Tuscany ; succeeded 
Innocent II. in 1143; d. in Rome, Mar. 8, 1144—CELESTINE 
ILI. (GIACINTO OngsiND): elected pope in 1191 as the successor 
of Clement III. ; promoted the first crusade: excommuni- 
cated Leopold, Duke of Austria, for detaining Richard 
Coeur de Lion in prison; d. in Rome, Jan. 8, 1198, aged 
about ninety-two  years.—CELEsTINE IV. (GOFFREDO CASTI- 
GLIONE) : succeeded. Pope Gregory IX. Oct. 25, 1241; d. Nov. 
10 of the same vear.—CELEsSTINE V., St. (PIETRO DA MUR- 
RONE or MORONE), Pope: b. in Isernia, Italy, 1215; was elected 
July 5, 1204, as the successor of Nicholas IV. Before that 
event he had founded an order of hermits called CELESTINES 
(q. v). He abdicated the office after a disastrous reign, of 
his own volition, but with universal approval, Dec. 13, 1294 ; 
returned to the monastie life; was succeeded by Boniface 
VIH., who confined him in the Castle Fumone, near Anagni, 
and there he died May 19, 1296. Dante put him at the en- 
trance to hell because of his abdication. He was canonized 
in 1313. 

Celestines: an order of hermits or monks founded in 1254 
by Pietro da Murrone, who became Pope Celestine V. (124). 
This order spread rapidly in France, Italy, and Germany be- 
tween 1264 and 1400, but it is now nearly extinct. They were 
at first called Hermits of St. Damian or of Morone, and after 
1204 Celestines. Their costume is white, with black hood 
and scapulary. These monks followed the rule of St. Bene- 
dict, and preferred a contemplative life. 


Celibacy [deriv. of Lat. celebs, unmarried]: the condi- 
tion of a person never married ; applied often to the volun- 
tary life of abstinence from marriage assumed by religious 
devotees and the clergy of some churches, such us the Roman 
Catholic, Practiced in ancient. Rome in the case of the ves- 
tal virgins, in Judæa by the Essenes, and in the East by the 
riests of Biddhism, it possibly took its origin among them 
in the belief that the material body is the source of evil and 
the prison of the soul, Among Christians it was the natural 
outcome of the ascetic teachings and spirit of the Gospel, ax 
well as of the example of Christ himself. It showed it se1 f 
at once with the new doctrine as a higher form of life, anl 
spread with it all over the world, Virginity was held in 
peculiar honor in the early Church, the priesthood especially 
being urged to celibacy by the example of Christ. and by 
the motives suggested 1 Cor. vil. 32, 33. But it is certain 
from the inscriptions found in the catacombs, from passa wes 
in the canon law, and from the positive testimony of his- 
tory, that celibacy was not enforced from the beginniner, 
even among the higher clergy, Commencing as a counsel 
and as a custom, it gradually developed into a law, which 
was much more strictly enforced in the Western or Latin 
than in the Oriental Churches. Thus the Council of Tours 
(566) suspended from their functions for one year all secuiar 
priests and deacons with wives: whereas In 692 the third 
Council of Constantinople allowed sacred orders to be. wiven 
to those who had been married but once; and in parts Of thie 
Greek Church their marriage is compulsory, though bishops 
and patriarchs are eclibates. In the West, decretals were fron 
time to time issued against the marriage of the clergy, benl- 
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ngto many struggles within the Church. These struggles 
qunnated inthe eleventh century, and the point was finally 
vital by the vigor and determination of Gregory УП. in 
W4, positively forbidding the marriage of the clergy. The 
эш of Trent (1563) confirmed (sess, xxiv.. can. 9) the dis- 
aue in practice for several centuries, There is, however, 
aeveption made in favor of priests and deacons of the 
tem rites, who are allowed to retain their wives if married 
tfr ordination. See History of Sacerdotal Celibacy, by 
dar C. Lea (1867); Roskovány, ete. 
Revised by Jons J. KEANE. 


Celina: village, capital of Mercer co., О. (for location 
ишү, see map of Ohio, ref. 4-C) ; is in Jefferson town- 
pian. E. and Louisville R. R. ; 105 miles W. N. W. of 
Columbus, and 30 miles S. W. of Lima; is at the northwest- 
mermer of the Great Reservoir. It has several manufac- 
tins. Pop. (1880) 1,346; (1890) 2,702. 


(ell (from Lat. cella, a small apartment]: in biology, the 
“пела unit of plants and animals. Most plants and ani- 
tas Of the lowest divisions, the protophytes and protozoa, 
etit ofa single cell, while the bodies of higher animals 
ant plants аге made up of masses of cells and the products 
other cells. The cell is also the physiological unit. The 
е {ап organism is the sum of the activities of all its in- 
еа cells. In the single-celled animals all the physio- 
эде activities are carried on by a single cell, while in the 
mutiellular animals different groups of cells, the /éssues, 
ae specialized to perform more perfectly some one of these 
тех, and by this“ physiological division of labor "a bet- 
"rortanization is effected with more perfect results. The 
megnition of the great importance that the cell holds has 
Moszht to it the most careful study in recent years. This 
Sly is nt the present time very active, and is rapidly add- 
iz to our knowledge of its structure and properties, At 
foment atypical cell is considered to be а portion of living 
matter usually of from yg to туйт of an inch in diameter, 
(ie actual sizes extending through a much greater range, 
xmounded by a wall of its own formation, the cell-wall, the 
contents consisting of a central part. the nucleus, imbedded 
ina surrounding mass, the protoplasm. The protoplasin 
tosis of at least two substances, a network of somewhat 
Зло material which will stain with certain reagents called 
бу ne authors. spongioplasm, containing in its meshes a 
Dore liquid material, the Ayaloplasm. Tubediled in this 
ler there may be particles of various other substances, such 
sol globules, food granules, or pigment grains. The pro- 
Мами may show spontaneous movement called “ атоо 

ments," and always makes use of oxygen with the pro- 
"uen of carbonic acid. In the single-celled) organisms 
Пе protoplasm possesses general. physiological properties, 
Sd AS seeretiosm, respiration, digestion, motion, hd sensi- 
"ness to stimuli, ~ 
Inthe higher animals, in which different kinds of cells 
me grouped together as tissues, the protoplasm of the cells 
teach group possesses in a more particular degree some one 
i these properties, or specializations under them ; for exam- 
Pe the cells of the salivary glands that of secreting saliva, 
one musele cells that of motion. | 
М nile the nucleus has not yet been demonstrated in all 
I tS thought by the majority of investigators to be 
“ntl to the activity of the cell. Two substances are 
“mized in the nucleus, one staining with reagents, the 
онери or nucleoplasm, and the other not so staining, 
c" Uciear matrix, also called achromatin. The most ob- 
т Tinerion of the nucleus is that of governing the repro- 
; d jus The cell multiplies by division of the 
eee ey — rhe process hegins at the nucleus, 
— кеды IRC ery active. '] he nucleus. may divide 
Mendieta d uy ot her changes, direct division, or the 
коч eee en һу a complicated series of changes 
veyokinesin, At tl did chromoplasin, indirect division or 
5 ROB ol ne end of the process of nuclear division 
“online the шо el cell becomes divided, each MASS SUT- 
— ШО: — eus, the result being two cells. ‘These 
еи died many variations in detail, Different 
RE AS In addition other funet ions for the 
protoplasm, The antral of the nutrition and growth of 
“their partionlar fun forms of cells vary greatly according 
wka aie — tion and position. 
"b wholly of — ы |, of the tissues аге generally com- 
der animals this Жы tose walls are in contact. In the 
Juice үү, ee Mdition exists in some as in the epi- 
sal and Secretine ti cc А ; | | 
BU ssues, while in others the cells have 
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formed a large amount of material deposited between them, 
culled intereellular substance, which may take the form of 
fibers, as in connective tissue, or an elastic padding, as in 
cartilage, or of a rigid solid, as in bone. 

For the details of how, with the cell as origin (as the 
ovum in both animals and plants) and remaining always the 
active unit, the whole of the tissues of plants апа animals 
are built up, the reader must be referred to special works in 
structural botany, animal histology, and embryology. 

О. P. JENKINS. 

Cell (plant): See HISTOLOGY, VEGETABLE. 


Cell, of an electric battery: See BATTERY, VOLTAIC or 
GALVANIC. 

Celle, tsel'le, or Zelle: а town of Hanover, Germany : on 
a sandy plain on the river Aller; at the head of navigation ; 
and on the Hanover and Brunswick Railway, 28 miles N. E. 
of Hanover (see map of German Empire, ref. 3-E). Here is 
a noted Government breeding stud. The town has an old 
castle, a gymnasium, and a library of 60,000 volumes; also 
manufactures of wax candles, printer's ink, thread and yarn, 
pianofortes, tobacco, matches, ete. The place was from the 
fourteenth century the seat of a branch of the Brunswick- 
Liineberg family. Here Sweden in 1679 acceded to the 
treaty of Nimeguen, Pop. (1890) 18,901. 

Cellier, ALFRED: musician; b. at Hackney, England, 
Dec. 1, 1844, of a French father and an English mother. 
From 1855 to 1860 he was a chorister of the Chapel Royal, 
St. Jumes, under the Rev. Thomas Helmore. In 1862 was 
organist of All Saints’, Blackheath ; in 1864 director of the 
Ulster Hall concerts, Belfast; in 1868 organist of St. Al- 
bun's, London: 1871-75 conductor of the Prince's theater, 
Manchester; 1877-79 conductor of the Opera Comique, Lon- 
don. His compositions include a cantata to Gray s Elegy, 
some songs and pieces for orchestra and pianoforte, and а 
number of operas and operettas, prominent among which are 
The Tower of London (1875) ; Nel Gwynne (1876); Bella 
Donna (1878), all produced at Manchester; The Masque of 
Pandora (Boston, 1881); The Sultan of Mocha; Dorothy 
(1886) ; and Zhe Mowuntebanka, libretto by Gilbert, which 
was produced in London, Jan. 4, 1892, just a week after the 
composer's death, which occurred on Dec. 28, 1801. 

D. E. Hervey. 


Cellini, chel-lee'née, Bexvenvto: Italian artist; b. in 
Florence in 1500. He was a skillful engraver, gold-worker, 
and sculptor; was in Rome in 1527 when it was attacked by 
the army of Constable Bourbon, and according to his own 
statement he killed that commander on that occasion. Не 
Was а man of passionate and quarrelsome temper, and much 
inclined to egotism. Among his patrons were Pope Clement 
VIL, Francis L of France, and Cosimo de’ Medici. He 
worked in Rome, Paris, and Florence, produced, besides 
other works, the bronze of Perseus with the Head of Medusa, 
now in the Loggia dei Lanzi, Florence. Iis interesting 
autobiography, marked by its naive disclosures, was trans- 
lated into German by Goethe and into English by Roscoe 
(1822) and J. А. Symonds (1537). Cf. the artistic works upon 
him by Eugene Plon (Paris, 1882-84, 2 vols). D. in К 
ence, Feb. 25, 1571. 

Cellular Tissue, more properly Areolar Tissue: in ani- 
mals the soft, elastic, filamentous substance which underlies 
the skin and the serous and mucous membranes, and which 
fills the spaces between muscles and between their fibers, 
and indeed surrounds almost all important organs, such as 
nerves, glands, blood-vessels, etc., throughout the body. It 
normally contains a small quantity of serous fluid, which in 
certain diseased conditions becomes increased, constituting 
апахагса or widespread dropsy. 

Cellular tissue in botany is simply non-vaseular substance 
(parenchyma) composed entirely of untransfurmed cells. 


Cellulitis: See PALEGMASLIA. 


Celluloid [Lat. cellula, dimin. of cella, cell + suffix -oid, 
having appearance of]: the trade-name for a plastic mate- 
rial composed of. guneotton and camphor, The guncotton, 
or nitro-eellulose, is made by treating tissue-paper with a 
mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids, The product is 
mixed with camphor and various pigments to produce the 
desired eolor, and the materials are thoroughly incorporated 
by means of heated rolls. [t is subsequently submitted. to 
great pressure. It is afterward molded into form by means 
of heated dies, under pressure, Celluloid is applicable to 
the greatest. variety of purposes, such as imitation ivory for 
billiard-balls, handles for hair-brushes, mirrors, umbrellas 
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ete.: piano-keys, ete.: imitation coral for jewelry, imitation 
tortoise-shel] for combs, and for rims for eye-glasses, ete.: 
imitation amber for beads and mouthpieces for pipes: imi- 
tation porcelain for dolls’ heads, for mounting artificial 
teeth, in place of hard rubber, for imitation collars, cuffs, 
and shirt-fronts, which are waterproof. It is very hard and 
elastic, and takes a high finish, Liquoid is a similar mate- 
rial. See ZYLONITE. 

Cellulose [Late Lat. eeulo'sus, full of cellule, little 
cells, dimin. of cella] (СЕП О»): the substance which forms 
the mass of the cell-emembranes of plants. Cellulose forms 
the framework or skeleton of all plants; next to water it 15 
the most abundant substance in the vegetable kingdom. 
During the early stages of the development of the plant the 
eell-walls consist entirely of cellulose, but as the plant 
grows the walls become intergrown with resins, coloring- 
matters, and other substances, Some tissues consist. almost 
entirely of cellulose, аз the pith of the Chinese rice-paper 
plant (Aredia papyrifera and the vegetable ivory. Cotton, 
linen, hemp, and unsized paper consist of almost pure cel- 
lulose, 

The following percentages of cellulose are found in some 
of the most common vegetable matters in the air-dry state: 





Per cent. | Per cent 
Potato tubers......... meee. 11 Timothy һау.......... mp 
Wheat kernels............... 30! Red clover hay ....... ees. HO 
Maize kernels................ 5 5| Oat SAW.. oe Seen 400 
Oat Korneéls.. . . . . . . . . . . ....... 10-3 | Wheat straw . . . . .. . ... ..... х0 
Buckwheat kernels.......... 15:0, Rye straw . . . . . . . . . . . . ... eos. DUO 


Cellulose is said to exist in the animal kingdom in the 
mantle of Mollusca (Tunicata) and the integuments of in- 
sects and Crustacea. It is more probable, however, that 
these tissues consist of the nitrogenized body CHITIN (g. v.). 
Virchow (Comptes Rendus, xxxvi, 492, 860) found cellulose 
in олы human spleen and in the brain. De Luca 
(Comptes Leendus, lii, 102, Ivii, 43) found cellulose in the 
skin of the silkworm and of the serpent. 

Preparation —Owing to the insolubility of cellulose in 
water, alcohol, ether, dilute alkalies, and dilute acids, it is 
generally prepared by subjecting vegetable tissues to the 
successive action of these agents, by which all foreign sub- 
stances—surar, starch, gum, resins, oils, fats, ete.—are re- 
moved. Tt may then be bleached by the action of chlorine 
water. Thus prepared, it retains more or less perfectly the 
structure from which it was obtained, sieh ton leaves, 
which are made up into the beautiful * phantom bouquets,” 
consist of nearly pure cellulose, They аге prepared either 
(1) bv boiling the leaves in a dilute solution of caustic soda 
till the epidermis and parenchyma separate readily, remov- 
ing them to а vessel of cold water, and carefully rubbing 
them with the fingers, and then bleaching by immersion in 
а solution of hypochlorite of lime, to which a little acid has 
been added; or (2) by adding to a pint of nitric acid, of a 
specific gravity of 11. ап ounce of potassium chlorate in fine 
powder, and suspending the leaves in the mixture for from 
ten to twenty days. They are then thoroughly washed. and 
dried between sheets of blotting-paper. In the conversion 
of rags, straw, wood, ete., into paper the cellulose is rendered 
nearly pure by treatment with caustic soda, hypochlorite of 
lime, and sulphurie acid. Swedish filter-paper is almost 
chemically pure cellulose, Common paper receives an ad- 
dition of a considerable proportion of Kaolin (china clay), 
and is sized on the surface. (See Paper.) In bleaching 
the textile fibers—ecotton, flax, and hemp—the process has 
for it3 object the purification of the fibrous eellulose bv the 
removal of resinous and coloring-matters. See BLEACHING. 

Composition,—Cellulose usually contains about 10 per 
cent. of moisture, which may be removed by drying. It 
then contains, in. 100 parts, carbon 4444. hydrogen 6717, 
oxygen 4939. [ts composition is represented by the formula 
n(CalligOg). This is also the composition of starch, a body 
possessing totally different properties, Sugar and gum are 
nearly allied to cellulose in composition. All these bodies 
are called carbohydrates (q. v.), because they consist of carbon 
in combination with hydrogen and oxygen in the proportions 
in which they exist in water, IO. 

Properties, —Wlen pure, cellulose is fibrous or spongy, 
white, and translucent, and often silky. Under the micro- 
scope the fibrous varieties appear like spun glass, dt is 
tough and elastic. Is specific gravity is L5. When pure 
it is unalterable in the air, but when associated with albu- 
minous and other easily alterable bodies, it gradually de- 
composes (decays) in moist air, undergoing a slow com- 
bustion, and changing to a yellow or brown friable sub- 
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stance called touch wood, and then finally to humus, (See 
FERMENTATION and PRESERVATION OF TIMBER.) Cellulose is 
insoluble in water, alcohol, ether, and oils—both volatile and 
fixed, It is not sensibly affected by boiling in water unless 
it has been derived from a very soft or imperfectly devel- 
oped portion of a plant, when it becomes pulpy; and in the 
case of cellulose from Iceland moss, which is easily dis- 
integrated and finally converted into soluble dextrine, 
Mulder observed that on boiling Swedish filter-paper with 
water under pressure at 400 F. a little glucose was pro- 

FUN ee property is that of swelling when wet; 
hence cellulose from cocoanut fiber is now used in the con- 
struction of war-ships, being packed in a eoffer-dam at the 
water-line, extending all around the ship, where it serves 
to close any aperture before much water enters. 

Solution of Cellulose.— An ammoniacal solution of oxide 
of copper was discovered by Schweitzer to dissolve cellu- 
lose without, ehanging its character. The solvent is pre- 
pared by dissolving cupric hydroxide in ammonia, or par- 
tially immersing copper turnings in ammonia. ‘The cellulose 
is precipitated from the solution in amorphous flakes by 
ANA diluting, or the addition of acids in excess. By 
dipping paper or cotton or linen fabrics in the copper am- 
monia solution, and then passing them between rolls, they 
are rendered waterproof, Several layers of such sheets or 
cloths pressed together form an artificial wood of great 
strength. A plastic mass сап be prepared of this material 
suitable for the manufacture of water-pipes, gas-pipes, hats, 
clothing, boats, etc. 

Action of Acids, elc.—Cold dilute acids and alkalies have 
little action on cellulose, Long boiling with dilute hydro- 
ehlorie or sulphuric acid converts cellulose into glucose. In 
concentrated hydrochloric and sulphuric acids it dissolves, 
exhibiting different products according to the temperature 
and the duration of the treatment: (1) disaggregated, dis- 
solved. cellulose, precipitated by dilution; (2) an amyloid 
body; (3) dextrin, which differs from starch dextrin in hav- 
ing little action on polarized light. Strong boiling hydro- 
chlorie acid converts it into a fine powder, without change 
of composition, Boiled for a short time with dilute sul- 
phuric acid, it is converted into а pulpy mass, still exhibit- 
Ing the composition of cellulose, and not sensibly soluble in 
water. By dipping unsized paper for a few seconds into a 
mixture of 2 volumes of sulphurie acid and 1 volume of 
water, and then thoroughly washing with water and dilute 
ammonia, it is converted into. “ parchment-paper,” a sub- 
stance of the appearance and properties of animal parch- 
ment, Neumann proposed to make cotton and linen fabrics 
stronger, more compact, and waterproof by subjecting them 
to the above treatment and pressing between rolls. Parch- 
ment-paper is an excellent: material for the septa used in 
dialysis. (See Exposmosts.) If cellulose is ground with con- 
eentrated sulphuric acid, without allowing the mixture te 
hecome heated, it forms a pasty mass, and this when largely 
diluted deposits an amorphous body which is blued by 
iodine, and is hence called ecyloid. Longer digestion with 
sulphuric acid converts cellulose into dextrin, and, on dilut- 
ing with water and boiling, into glucose. Strong nitric 
acid, or a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids, or of niter 
and sulphurie acid, converts cellulose into nit ro-substitution 
products, such as бохсоттох (g. v). Moist chlorine gas 
and warm solutions of hypochlorites rapidly cause the ox- 
idation of cellulose. For this reason care must. be observed 
in bleaching paper-stock and fabrics by chlorine. 
BLEACHING andl ANTICHLORE. 

Cellulose in its more compact forms is not rendered blue 
by iodine until it has been disintegrated by sulphuric acid 
or caustic alkalies, Some lichens and. algie— Iceland moss. 
for example—give the blue color after being boiled with 
water. Heated in close vessels, cellulose in all its forms un- 
dergoes destructive distillation, yielding charcoal, which re- 
mains behind, and combustible gases, tar, and a mixture of 
water, acetic acid, and methylic alcohol, all of which distill 
over, See ACETIC ACID, CHARCOAL, aud Tar, 

Digestibility of Celllose.—Alhough wood and straw are 
not easily digestible by most animals, the cellulose of young 
and succulent stems, leaves, and fruits is digested tola large 
extent; and therefore cellulose, which forms a large pr» 
portion of the food of herbivorous animals, contrib fites di 
rectly to their nutrition, Fungin, from fungi, and miedullin 
from the pith of various trees, are mere modifieagions e 
cellulose, J/ordecn, from barley, is a mixture of Ф: 
with starch and a nitrogenized body. 

Revised by Tra R 
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(esius, ANDERS: mathematician; b. in Upsala, Sweden, 
5,21, 1701; nephew of Olof Celsius, Professor of Theology 
a [pala and author of Z/erobotanicon. Wis father was 
екет of Mathematics at Upsala, and at the same univer- 
qr Anders became Professor of Astronomy in 1730—a po- 
ston Which he left in 1732 in order to pursue the study of 
кми where he could have the advantages of an observ- 
amand instruments. Не remained some time at Nurem- 
ir with Doppelmayer, in which city he published Obser- 
mimes luminis borealis. He then visited Rome, deter- 
mung with greater exactitude the meridiun drawn bv Bian- 
dint and Maraldi. Here he made observations upon the 
intensity of light, and established the true size of the ancient 
йлап lineal measures. In 1734 he went to Paris, and with 
Yaprtuis went to. Lapland to determine the measure of a 
ле of latitude. He afterward returned to Upsala, wrote 
Ie dwrrafion (bus pro figura telluris determinanda in Gal- 
wiles), and worked out a theory regarding Jupiter's satel- 
ite, At his instance the observatory at Upsala was con- 
sme, A centigrade division of the thermometer called 
me Cosas seale, which divides the difference of tempera- 
"ue between freezing and boiling water into 100 equal 
fins, Was proposed by him. It differs from the centigrade 
sarin that it places zero at the boiling-point and reads 
ожа. While the centigrade scale begins at the freezing- 
pm raid reads upward. D. in Upsala, Apr. 25, 1744. 
(Celsus, AULUS CORNELIUS: an eminent Latin medical 
mer who is supposed to have lived at Rome in the reign 
Tiberius, The events of his life are mostly unknown, 
"eg that he wrote works on various subjects, including 
чр and rhetoric. These are all lost except his ex- 
vient work on. medicine, De Medicina, in eight books, the 
“eof which is remarkably elegant and pure. He adopted 
"ust of the medical doctrines of Hippocrates. The first 
n 2 . Ы я, My = 12 
melih translation of his works appeared in 1756. Best 
unen by С, Daremberg (Leipzig, 1899). 
felsns: the oldest literary opponent of Christianity: of 
mettalu date and origin; the Anchor of The True Discourse, 
xhich Origen replied. giving copious extracts, and thus 
erring our only knowledge of the treatise, It is divided 
mo four parts, preceded. by an introduction. in which the 
Due] character of Christianity and its divisive character 
лт touched upon, Part i. is an historical refutation of 
Cinstianity from the standpoint of Judaism, a Jew being 
Tr alleged speaker, apparently from literary considerations, 
, Я vont . е E 
<t Celsus was far from being a Jew. In this part Celsus 
^neerns. himself with the life and work of Jesus. Part ii. 
>a general refutation from the standpoint of philosophy. 
гал ш. Opposes certain special doctrines of Christianity 
mm the standpoint of the history of philosophy. Part iv. 
van attempt to convert the Christians to the worship of the 
vallien divinities. The extracts of the treatise will be found 
сазе in conmection with Origen's refutation in vol. iv. 
ine American edition of The Ante-Nicene Fathers, pp. 
20-069 (New York), and as put together in German by 
Devsdlor Keim, Celsus! Wahres Wort (Zurich, 1873). which 
“the authoritative edition. Keim dates the treatise A. D. 
— SAMUEL MACAULEY JACKSON, 
| Celt [from Late Lat. celtis, a stone chisel]: the name given 
archeologists of Europe to certain instruments of stone 
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eltibe'rians: an ancient and powerful 
ted the northern ог northeastern part of 
eais Dies Supposed to have been a mixture of in- 
O — | Celtie peop who came from Gaul, 
авг. d Called Celtiberia (Gr. Келт:Впріа). They 
Жын aliheulty — and were subdued by Hannibal with 
каг bau п T he second. Punie war they fought for 
"de inris oc hey made a brave and long resistance 
— renewed the war queret them about 143-133 B. C., and 
"WA Were E adr : under Sertorius, Among their chief 
эшике the UE and Numantia, — Celtiberia proper 
ih] the greater — C stern part of Aragon, Cuenca, Soria, 
Ve by | Of Burgos, but the name was sometimes 
mel by the Romans to 
a larger region. 
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Celtic Church: Усе ENGLAND, CHURCH or. 


Celtic Languages: These languages are steadily declin- 
ing, two only of their branches having living representatives 
to-day—(1) the Irish or Gaelic (Gordelic), divided into the 
Irish in Ireland, the Gaelic in Scotland and the western 
islands, and the Manx of the Isle of Man: (2) the Britannic, 
divided into the Welsh (Cymric) in Wales and the Bretonic 
(Armoric) in the French Basse-Bretagne, which was settled 
in the fifth and sixth centuries A. D. by immigrants from 
England. To this branch belonged also the Cornish of Corn- 
wall. which became extinct in the eighteenth century, and 
was Closely allied with the Bretonic. It is also proposed. to 
call this second group Brythonic, from a native name for 
Welsh. The Celtic-speaking population of the world, i. e. 
the number of those able to speak Celtic, was estimated. in 
1880 at about 34 millions, The most of these, however, 
spoke a second language, the English or the French. Since 
that time the Celtic has certainly declined still further. The 
onlv one of its languages that now possesses actual vitality 
is the Welsh. 

In antiquity the race and tongue of the Celts (Gr. КеАто! 
and Галата, Lat. Galli and Celte) held sway over a much 
more extensive territorv, spreading itself over a large portion 
of the European Шш. Its center of distribution seems 
to have been the western part of Central Europe, Northern 
France, the central Rhine, and the upper Danube. As early, 
however, as the sixth century В. c. it had occupied the west- 
ern part of the Iberian peninsula, About 400 в. c. nearly 
the whole of upper Italy (Gallia cisalpina) was oecupied by 
Celtic tribes, which soon after made their appearance also in 
Southern France. They pushed their way at the same time 
also toward the E.. into what is now Austria, and into Illyr- 
ia, and followed the course of the Danube as far as the Do- 
bradscha, Опе body of them founded in Asia Minor the 
principality of Galatia, At what period the Celts first. en- 
tered the British isles we do not know, but the various 
branches of speech represented there show that several dif- 
ferent migrations occurred, 

The downfall of the Celtie power and the consequent de- 
cline of the Celtic language on the mainland was occasioned 
by the twofold pressure from north and south; on the north 
the Germans, who as early as Ciesar's time bordered the 
Rhine, were pushing their way forward, and from the south 
the Romans were subjugating one after another of the Celtic 
lands. The latest authentic evidence of the existence of the 
Celtic tongue in Gaul dates from about 400 A.D. [n the 
British isles also the Celtic has been steadily displaced. by 
the English, and yearly is losing ground. 

The linguistic remains of continental Celtic are extremely 
seanty, consisting of about thirty inscriptions from the two 
Gauls, mostly in Greek or Roman writing, and a large nuin- 
ber of proper names in the ancient writers and in Datin in- 
scriptions. These have been collected in Holders A/f-celt- 
teacher Sprachschatz (from 1891). They suffice to show it is 
essentially the same language as the island-Celtic, though it 
ix impossible to determine therefrom the entire structure of 
the language. The Irish-Gaelie and the Britannic branch 
we know more fully, both through the surviving dialects 
and from the literature, which extends back into the Middle 
Ages. (See under the different languages.) Concerning a 
third Celtic branch on the British isles, the Pict, we have 
only the most meager information; it had become extinct 
before the year 1000. 

After the discovery of the Indo-European family of speech, 
Prichard (1831) and Pictet (1837) were the first to assert on 
the basis of etymologies that the Celtic belonged to it also, 
Definite proof was furnished by Bopp (1838) on the basis of 
the grammatical structure. It has ever since been accepted 
as fully established that the Celts are to be regarded. as 
brothers of the Italians, Greeks, and Germans, the Slavs 
and Lithuanians, the Hindus, Iranians, and Armenians, 
The solid foundations of Celtie philology were laid by J. C. 
Zeuss in his Grammatica Celtica (1853; 2d ed. by Ebel, 1871). 
This work treats of the grammar of all the Celtie languages 
studied from their earliest documents. Since this the his- 
tory of the different languages, pre-eminently of the Trish 
and Bretonic, has been the subject of diligent. investigation. 

Characteristic of the Celtic family is (1) the loss of Indo- 
Eur. p- (initial); Ir. afh?r: Lat. pater, father: (2) the change 
of è to à; Gall. cafu-rix, battle-chief: Ir. ri: Lat. rez; (3) 
the masc. genitive in -¢, Gall. Dannotali momin. -talos). The 

wssives and deponents with -r, Ir. sechidir: Lat. sequitur, 
li follows, unite with other things to show that among the 
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Indo-Europeans the Italic tribes (the Latins, Umbrians, 
Samnites, ete.) held the closest relation to the Celts. The 
languages of the island Celts lack an infinitive proper, and 
have preserved but one of the original participles. 

Among the Celts, the Britons and the Gauls have gener- 
ally been regarded as closely related, and some considera- 
tions favor this view; thus Gall. and Brit. p for Ir. c (< i.e. 
q), e.g. Gall. Tetru-corii, Welsh pedwar, four, but Ir. cethir 
(:Lat. quattuor). In other points, however, the Britannic 
unites with the Irish, so that it seems to occupy а mean po- 
sition between the two. Whether the Celts of the Iberian 
peninsula were closely related to the Irish is uncertain, as 
too little remains of their language. The island-Celtic (neo- 
Celtic) languages of MSS., since the eighth century, hold а 
relation to Old Celtic and Gallic similar to that of French 
to Latin—almost all the final syllables have disappeared. 
The Irish branch is, however, more primitive in type than 
the Britannic, the former retaining the noun inflection, while 
the latter from the earliest period uses but one form for the 
singular and one for the plural. The Old Irish vocabulary 
is also purer than the Britannic, as the latter under the 
Roman sway adopted many Latin words; cf. Loth, Les 
mots latins dans les langues brittoniques (1892). Both 
branches are remarkable for the variation of the initial ele- 
ment of words; thus Irish dard, bard, according to the 
word immediately preceding it, is also pronounced as ward 
and mard: Welsh penn, head, also белл, fenn, and mhenn, 
In other respects the two branches are strongly differen- 
tiated, but the subdivisions of both are closely connected 
among themselves. Welsh and Bretonie too were earlier, 
but little differentiated. In the course of the centuries, 
however, they have followed distinet courses, the former 
adopting much English, the latter much French material. 
A journal especially devoted to Celtic philology is the Revue 
Celtique (since 1870), in which a discussion of the more re- 
cent literature will be found. К. THURNEYSEN. 

(Translated by Bens. IDE WHEELER.) 


Celtic Literature: See GAELIC LITERATURE and Kymric 
LITERATURE. 


Celts, or Kelts [Lat. Celtae, Gr. Kexrot, Kexral (Strabo), a 
name, like most names of peoples, of doubtful origin]: one 
of the great divisions of the Indo-European family of man- 
kind, itself divided on the basis of language into three groups: 
the Gaelic, Britannic, and Gallic. The Gaelic division of lan- 
guages comprises the Irish, the Seotch-Gaelie and the Manx 
(of the Isle of Man). The Irish and the Scotch Gaelic have 
been differentiated only since the eighth or ninth century. 
The Britannic comprises the Cymric or Welsh, the Cornish 
(extinct since early in the nineteenth century), and the Bre- 
tonic (Armoric) of Brittany. The Gallic, or the language 
of ancient Gaul, is known only from a few inscriptions 
and coins, and Celtic names quoted by Latin and Greek 
writers. (See CELTIC LANGUAGES.) But the Celtic blood 
is much more widely diffused than those relies of their lan- 
guage would seem to indicate. Almost all France (Gallia) 
was inhabited by Celts. The Belge are thought to have 
been partially Cymric. as the ancient Britons undoubtedly 
were. The name Celtiberi indicates that in Spain the Celtic 
was probably long ago mixed with the Basque or Iberian 
blood. Northern Italy was long so entirely Celtic as to be 
called Cisalpine Gaul. The Celts under Brennus invaded 


Greece. In Asia Minor they settled and gave name to Ga- 
latia. In Germany the Boii gave name to Bohemia and Ba- 


varia. Іп Great Britain the Cymri long had sway in Corn- 
wall, Cumberland, and Strathclyde. It is probable that the 
present Cymric element of Northwestern France, though 
generally traced to immigration from England, is partly of 
direct. Gaulish descent. Many of the Latin and Germanic 
races have a strong infusion of Celtic blood. 

The ancient Celtic religion was a rude polytheism, the 
mythology and doctrines of which are now for the most 
part unknown. The priestly caste of Druids were lawgivers, 
poets, and prophets as well. Human sacrifices were com- 


mon. The common people were grossly superstitious and 
ignorant. Weakened by the workings of their rude social 


system of clans and septs, oppressed by the exactions of 
their priesthood, and harassed by the constant inroads of 
Rome and the Germanic tribes, the Celts, after the dawn of 
history, are almost constantly seen to be the losing race. 
But they yielded nothing except to force, and among all 
the races none was ever more distinguished for valor. 
Among their other characteristics may be mentioned pro- 
found religious feeling and acute sensibilities. 


CEMENT 


The Celtic literature is of very ancient origin, all the old 
Celts having a literary class called “ bards,” sometimes of 
noble and sometimes of sacerdotal rank. The ancient 
Irish wrote in a rude alphabet called the Ogham. The peo- 
ple of Gaul have left comparatively few inscriptions, and 
these are often much Latinized. The chief existing Celtic 
literature consists of the hvinns, martyrologies, annals, and 
laws of Ireland (see GAELIC LANGUAGE and IRELAND): the 
Welsh poems and laws, and many historical and theological 
works, mostly of a somewhat later date than the Irish, with 
the Mabinogion, a collection of tales. There are also ex- 
tant a few Cornish religious dramas, The Manx literature 
is not extensive, and is quite recent, The number of people 
speaking the Irish, Manx, and Gaelie languages is rapidly 
diminishing, while the number of persons of Celtic blood 
seems to be increasing. The English language is fast dis- 
lacing the others in Ireland, Scotland, and the Isle of 

fan. In Wales, however. the use of the Cymric language 
is probably much more extensive now than for many centu- 
ries past. Intense national feeling and systematic, per- 
sistent, and widely sustained effort have caused the old 
language to maintain its ground. See CELTIC LANGUAGES, 
IRISH LANGUAGE, IRISH LITERATURE, WELSH LANGUAGE, 
WELSH LITERATURE, MANX, CORNISH, GAELIC, and BRETONIC. 

Revised by BEN». IDE WHEELER. 


Cem’bra Pine, or Swiss Stone Pine: the Pinus cem- 
bra: a noble and stately forest tree of Asia and Europe; 
cultivated to some extent in parks and arboretums in the 
U.S. It is prized for its seeds, which, though hard to ex- 
tract. from the cone, are very agrecable, and are used for 
dessert, and with those of Pinus pinea (the stone pine of 
Southerh Europe and Barbary) are sold under the name of 
pine-nuts, The Cembra pine yields also a thin fragrant 
turpentine, called Riga balsam, Carpathian balsam, or bal- 
sam of Lebanon. It is caught in bottles as it flows from 
the wounded twigs, and is used in medicine. 


Cement [from Lat. cementum, for cedimen'tum (cf. prü'- 
dens < *providens, aetas < *ae vitas, aucepa < *aviceps) ; 
deriv. of ce'dere, hew, lit., chipped stone, broken stone, 
applied to broken stone used in setting mortar, so, finally, 
mortar]: any fluid, semi-fluid, or plastic substance capable 
of uniting solid bodies together when interposed between 
the surfaces, and afterward solidifying. There are many 
kinds of cement, animal, vegetable, or mineral, used sepa- 
rately or in combination with each other. 

Glue is a eement of animal origin in common use. It isa 
hard, brittle, brownish gelatine, obtained by boiling to a 
soft jelly the skins, hoofs, ecte., of animals. When баша! 
gently with water it becomes viscid, and is employed for 
uniting solid bodies, mostly wood. In drying it becomes 
very tough and hard, but is easily softened again by water. 
Marine glue is formed by dissolving 1 10, of india-rubber 
in 5 gal. of coal-naphtha, and adding to this solution an 
equal weight of shellac. Тһе mixture is then placed over 
a gentle fire, and thoroughly incorporated by stirring. 
This glue is insoluble in water, and is very tenacious and 
adhesive, A cement for iron pipe, ete., is made as follows: 
Mix together in a mortar 2 oz. of muriate of ammonia in 
powder, 1 oz. of flowers of sulphur, and 16 oz. of cast- 
iron filings, and keep the mixture dry for use. When the 
cement is to be used, take 1 part of this mixture, 20 parts of 
clear iron borings or filings. pound them together in & mor- 
tar, mix them with water to a proper consistency, and apply 
the compound between the joints. A good cement for resist- 
ing moisture is made by mixing 8 pue of melted glue. of 
the consistency used by joiners, with 4 parts of linseed-oil, 
boiled into varnish with litharge. This cement hardens in 
45 to 50 hours, and renders the joints of wooden cisterns 
and casks air and water tight. A good cement for coating 
the outside of buildings consists of linseed-oil. rendered drv 
by boiling with litharge. and mixed with porcelain elav 
or well-dried pipeclay in fine powder, to give the consist- 
епсу of stiff mortar. Oil of turpentine added in small 
quantity to thin the cement aids its adhesion to stone, 
brick, or wood. A cement designed to improve the com- 
position of artificial stone, stucco, ete, is made by dis- 
solving 1 Ib. of gum shellac in 8 to 4 oz. of concentrated 
alkali in aqueous solution, This mixture is then diluted 
with water, and used for mixing up the materials—hy- 
draulie cement, lime, and sand—of which the artificial 
stone or stucco is made, The water required to mix 1 cu- 
bic foot of the materials should contain 1 to 2 oz. of 


tus 
gum shellac, Shellac dissolved in a concentrated solu- 
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tion of borax gives a good cement for uniting broken stone. 
Singer's cement for joints between brass and glass is made 

ty melting together 5 lb. of rosin, 1 lb. of beeswax, 1 
lb, of red ocher, and 2 tablespoonfuls of gypsum. Ure 
nemmends for cementing voltaic plates into wooden 
troughs, and for similar uses, a cement made of 6 lb. of 
msn, 1 lb. of red ocher, 4 lb. of gypsum, and { lb. of 
inved-oil; the ocher and gypsum to be calcined before- 
hand, and added to the other ingredients while in fu- 
sm. French plumbers employ for the joints of glazed 
pottery pipes, used for distributing water, a cold cement 
made of quicklime, cheese, milk, and the white of eggs, or a 
hot cement made by melting rosin, beeswax, and lime 
wether. There are a great variety of cements composed of 
vegetable, mineral, and animal substances mixed, which it 
is not deemed necessary to mention. 

There is a class of cements of which plaster-of-Paris or 
epsum is the basis, the hardening of which is due to the 
union of the plaster with water, and not to the formation of 
iicates, as in the hydraulic cements hereinafter described. 
Piaster-of- Paris, however, never attains sufficient hardness 
and tenacity to be used with water alone. It may be ad- 
ralitagevusly combined with alum. Keene's cement is 
nale by mixing powdered gypsum with an aqueous solution 
if alum, then heating the mixture until the water of com- 
Hnation is driven off. It is then finely ground in a suitable 
rill. and slaked witha solution of 1 part of alum to 12 or 13 
puts of water by weight. Martins cement differs from 
xenes in adding to the original mixture a portion of car- 
nate of soda or of potassa. It is burnt with a higher 
degree of heat. In Parian cement borax is used instead of 
the carbonate of soda or of potassa. 

"етеп — Common Lime, Hydraulic Lime, and Hydraulic 
lement. —Considered as materials for use in the builder's 
ar, the products derived from the calcination of pure and 
inpure limestones are classified into common or fat lime, 
bvdraulie lime, and hydraulic cement. Common lime is 
“metimes Called air lime, because a paste or mortar made 
rom it requires exposure to the air to enable it to “set,” or 
harden, he hydraulic limes and cements are also called 
wer limes and water cements, from their property of hard- 
ening under water. 

Common Leme.—The limestones which furnish the com- 
теп line of commerce are seldom if ever pure, but usually 
"ntain, besides the carbonate of lime, from 3 per cent. to 
0 per cent. of impurities, such as silica, alumina, magne- 
ма, oxide of iron, oxide of manganese, апа traces of the 
akalies, Lime, common lime, quicklime, or caustic lime 
-monvmous terms), is а protoxide of calcium, and is pro- 
ixed when marble or any other variety of pure or nearly 
are carbonate of lime is calcined with a heat of sufficient 
iitensity and duration to expel the carbonic acid. It has a 
J-vifie gravity of 2:3, is amorphous, highly caustic, has а 
mat avidity for water, and when brought into contact 
«ith it will rapidly absorb nearly а — of its weight of 
‘hat substance, accompanied and followed bv a great eleva- 
“on of temperature, the evolution of hot and slightly caus- 
‘x vapor, the bursting of the lime into pieces, and finally 
ts reduction to a powder, of which the volume is from two 
wia half to three and a half times that of the original 
cme, [n this condition the lime is said to be slaked, and is 
v for use in making mortar. The purer the limestone 
i” larger is its growth or increase of volume in slaking. 
Tie paste of common lime is unctuous and impalpable to 
tLe sieht and touch; hence these limes are sometimes called 
‘al or rich limes, as distinguished from others known as 
ear or meager limes. These latter usually contain more or 
= silica in the form of sand, апа a greater proportion of 
‘ter impurities than the fat limes, and in slaking exhibit a 
tm moderate elevation of temperature, evolve less hot 
"aor, are seldom reduced to an impalpable, homogeneous 
iler, yield thin paste, and are characterized by less 
{arth of volume. hey are less valuable for mortar than 
t+ fat limes, but have an extensive application as a fertil- 
^t. When used for building purposes they should, if 
^'ticable, be reduced to powder by grinding, in order to 
"nove all danger of subsequent slaking. 

'ommon lime, when mixed into a paste with water, or 
rın slaked with sufficient water to produce a paste, may 
'- kept for an indefinite time in that condition without de- 
-rnoration, if protected from contact with the air so that it 
“1 not dry up. It is customary to keep the lime-paste in 
"акч, or in wide, shallow boxes in which it was slaked, or 
tas] up on the ground, covered over with the sand to be 
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subsequently incorporated with it in making mortar. It is 
convenient, for some кес to keep the slaked lime on 
hand in a state of powder, which may be done in casks under 
cover, or in bulk, in а room set apart for that purpose. 
Most common limes contain impurities which prevent a 
thorough, uniform, and prompt slaking of the entire mass, 
and hence the necessity of slaking some days before the lime 
is to be used, to avoid all danger to the masonry by subse- 
quent enlargement of volume and change of condition. 

A paste or mortar of common lime will not harden under 
water, or in continuously damp places excluded from con- 
tact with the air. It will slowly harden in the air, from 
the surface toward the interior, by desiccation and the 
gradual absorption of carbonic acid gas, by which a sub- 
carbonate with an excess of hydrated base is formed, or 
Ca0.CO, + CaO.HO. 

The pastes of fat lime shrink, in hardening, to such a de- 
gree that they can not be employed as mortar without a large 
dose of sand. In other situations they have avery extensive 
applieation, possessing as they do & great advantage in 
economy over the hydraulic limes and cements, on account 
of the large auginentation of their volume in slaking, their 
extensive distribution over the surface of the globe, and the 
simplicity attending their manufacture. For masonry con- 
structions of importance, and particularly upon our public 
works, а mortar or a concrete containing common lime only 
as the cementing medium is seldom used at the present day. 
Hydraulic lime or hydraulic cement is usually added, to a 
greater or less extent, in order to hasten the induration and 
secure greater ultimate strength and hardness. 

The Hydraulic Property.—A lime is said to possess hy- 
draulic properties when, after being calcined, reduced to 
powder, and made into a paste with water, it will harden or 
set under water, or in damp places excluded from contact 
with the atmospheric air. If the calcined stone can be 
slaked to powder in the presence of water, it is customary 
to call it hydraulic lime. The cements possess the hydraulic 
property to a greater degree than the hydraulic limes, and 
are reduced to powder by grinding. In both initial and ul- 
timate strength and hardness, the hydraulic mixtures are 
greatly superior to those of common lime, even when the 
latter are employed under the most advantageous circum- 
stances, but their maximum strength is not reached under а 
period of several years. The best cements, when mixed to 
a paste without sand, attain during the first month, or month 
and a half, fully one-half their greatest ultimate strength 
and hardness. After the first two years, the increase in 
strength and hardness proceeds very slowly, and at the end 
of three years the monthly increment requires the use of 
delicate instruments for its measurement. This principle 
of slow and gradually diminishing induration is character- 
istic of all аа mortars, whether derived from the 
cements or the hydraulic limes, either natural or artificial. 
The most active hydraulic limes or cements, or those which 
set the most quickly, are not necessarily those which attain 
the greatest ultimate strength and hardness, The latter 
are characterized as possessing the greatest hydraulic energy. 

The argilluceous hydraulic limes of commerce are gener- 
ally derived from limestones containing from 10 to 20 per 
cent. of clay, homogeneously mixed with carbonate of lime 
as the principal ingredient. Traces of the alkalies, and a 
small percentage of the oxides of iron and carbonate of 
magnesia, are also present in most cases. The clay ingre- 
dient usually contains from 14 to 2 of silica to 1 of alumina. 
During the burning, which is conducted at a heat just suffi- 
cient to expel the carbonie acid, all the silica and alumina 
is neutralized by entering into combination with a portion 
of the lime, forming both the silicate of lime and the alu- 
minate of lime, leaving in the burnt product an excess of quick 
or caustic lime, which induces slaking, and becomes hydrate 
of lime when brought into contact with water. Аз this 
lime is burnt at a low heat, the double silicate of lime and 
alumina, which is formed only at a high heat, is not produced. 
The silicate of lime is first formed, and the alumina, reuct- 
ing upon the quicklime as an acid, produces aluminate of 
lime. When slaked by sprinkling, the quicklime alone is hy- 
drated. 

Argillaceous hydraulic lime is therefore composed of— | 
Anhydrous silicate of Нте.....5ї08СвО, or Pine 1 

Ame. ... 
Alumina 17 
Lime. ... 22 
Lime.... 34 
Water... 11 


Anhydrous aluminate of lime..A1,0,.3CaO, or 


And hydrate of lime............ СаО.ПО, or 
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When argillaceous hydraulic lime is mixed into a paste with 
water or made into mortar, the anhydrous silicate and alu- 
minate of lime form hydro-silicates and hydro-aluminates 
of lime by combining with six equivalents of water, and sub- 
sequently undergo a species of crystallization technically 
Ele setting. This setting will ensue under water, and 
constitutes the hydraulic property. 

If, in the general case, more than 20 per cent. of clay be 
present in a homogeneous limestone, a larger proportion of 
the lime will combine with silica or alumina during the 
burning, leaving insufficient quicklime present to induee 
slaking; and such stone may be expected to furnish a hy- 
draulie cement. Some heterogeneous limestones, however, 
containing as high as 30 to 35 per cent. of clay, will slake 
more or less thoroughly after burning, for the reason that 
the ingredients are not in sufficiently close contact. to com- 
bine in the kiln in the formation of the hydraulic elements. 
In such cases the burnt product contains an excess of lime, 
of silica, and of alumina, and, after slaking as much as pos- 
sible, there still remains a lumpy residue. 

Limes containing 10 per cent. of clay are moderately hy- 
draulic. If made into a paste and immersed in water in 
small cakes, they will Кып so as to resist, crushing be- 
tween the thumb and finger in from twelve to fifteen days. 
The eminently hydraulic limes, derived from homogeneous 
stones containing from 18 to 20 per cent. of clay, will harden 
under water in from twelve to twenty hours. If the stone 
contains more clay than this, and still vields hydraulic lime 
by slaking, the excess of clay does not. combine with lime, 
and therefore confers no additional hydraulic energy... On 
the contrary, it impairs the strength and value of the lime 
for building purposes. 

In consequence of their peculiar properties, the hydraulic 
limes can not be kept on hand in a state of paste, like com- 
mon lime. They are preserved in casks or sacks in the con- 
dition of powder, and in using them for mortar or concrete, 
especially those that are eminently hydraulic. it is not well 
to mix more than one dav's supply in advance. The lime 
and the sand may be mixed together dry, and kept on hand 
a long time in that condition if protected from the weather, 
but the water should not be alde until a few hours be- 
fore the material is to be used, whether for mortar or con- 
crete, 

The method usually pursued in manufacturing hydraulic 
limes is as follows: The stone, after. being quarried and 
broken up into pieces not exceeding generally 12 or 15 1b. in 
weight, is burnt in any suitable kiln at a heat just sufficient 
to expel the carbonic acid, and then, after being drawn from 
the kiln and while still warm, is sprinkled with from 15 to 
20 per cent. of its own weight of water. The slaking soon 
begins, and the stone falls to pieces, some of it in fine pow- 
der, and the rest in unslaked lumps of various sizes. The 
mass is then thrown together in large heaps, where it re- 
mains undisturbed for six or eight days, in order that the 
slaking may be completed by the steam evolved. It is 
then sereened through fine wire-cloth to get rid of the 
unslaked Jumps, packed in sacks or barrels, and sent to 
market, 

It is not known that any deposits of argillaceous lime- 
stones capable of furnishing good hydraulic lime exist in 
the U.S. It is manufactured in several localities in France, 
notably at Seillev, about 70 miles from Paris. The Seilley 
line is exported to the U. S. in small quantities for use in 
making artificial stone. When fresh it weighs about 50 1b. 
to the struck. U. S. bushel. loosely measured. If made into 
a stiff paste, it will set in the air in ten or twelve hours, and 
will resist crushing between the thumb and finger in from 
twenty to twenty-four hours. It is not active enough for lay- 
ing masonry under water, but will harden under water after 
the initial set has taken place in the open air. 

The siliceous hydraulic limes are. generally derived from 
siliceous Amestones containing from 12 to 18 per cent. of 
silica, less than 90 per cent. of carbonate of lime, with a 
small proportion of alumina and oxide of iron. The proe- 
ess followed in their manufacture is similar, in all essen- 
tial respects, to that deseribed. for producing argillaceous 
hydraulic lime. They owe their hydraulic property, when 
mixed to a paste with water, to the ervstallizing energy of 
the anhydrous silicate of lime, formed during the calcina- 
a ap p a) Nilica, 24. 
micis e er nce: 
hvdraulie lime is derived from the quarries at. Teil on the 
river Rhone, department of Ardéche, France. It is known 
as hydraulic lime of Teil, The raw stone contains from 11 


tion: The best type of siliceous 


to 15 per cent. of silica, from 1 to 2 per cent. of alumina, 
from 80 to 84 per cent. of carbonate of lime, and a trace of 
oxide of iron. When newly made this lime weighs about 
56 lb. to the struck U. S. bushel, loosely measured, but if ex- 
posed to the air it absorbs moisture so that its weight is con- 
siderably augmented. In initial hydraulic energy the Teil 
lime does not materially differ from the lime of Seilley, but 
in ultimate strength and hardness it is believed to be supe- 
rior to it. Analvses of the Teil hydraulic lime after burn- 
ing, by Prof. Rivot, gave the following composition : 





Lime.......... — 7829 ........ 13:60 
Silica......... "OT RT . 18°20 | — . 1720 
Alumina.......... ‚„........ l180-2170.... 1°70 > 2050 
Quartz sand........ о Оа EO 
Oxide of iron. . . . . ... ..... .. traces ........ traces. 
Water and carbonic acid.... .... ........ 000 

99-99 99°10 


The elements of hydraulic energy in this lime may be 
stated to be 60 per cent. of the whole immediately after cal- 
cination, as indicated below, neglecting a small quantity of 
alumina and oxide of iron : 


QN. т : ( Silica eee ere nae о. о 23 ) “ae ٩ 
Silicate of lime. Swa 66 і Combined lime. m 43 510,.3C aO. 
Free lime......... 34 34 CaO. 


100 100 


Heavy, Slow-setfing Argillaceous Cement (Portland Ce- 
ment).—When a homogeneous, argillaeeous limestone con- 
tains so large a proportion of clay, usually exceeding 20 per 
cent; that it wil not slake after calcination, it may be ex- 
pected to furnish some grade of hydraulic cement. The 
stone from which the celebrated Portland cement is derived 
contains from 20 to 22 per cent. of clay and 78 to ЗО per 
cent, of carbonate of lime. The clay itself is composed. of 
1} to 2 parts of silica to 1 of alumina. When calcined at 
a high, ш сш heat, all or nearly all the silica and 
alumina of the clay combines with a portion of the lime, 
producing both silicate of lime, represented by the formula 


| silica, 2: e ; 
Si0$5.3Ca0 j Е с and double silicate of lime апа alu- 
mina, as expressed by the formula 


Silica, 15, 
SIOA LO, + СаО) ~ Alumina, 51, 
( Lime, 28. 
The burnt product does not contain any uncombined, and 
therefore inert, silica and alumina to adulterate the cement 
and impair its hydraulic properties; while the quantity of 
uncombined lime is not suflicient to cause the mass to slake 
to powder in the presence of water. After calcination the 
cement is therefore reduced to powder by grinding bet ween 
ordinary millstones, 

Good Portland cement, when made into paste and formed 
into small cakes, will set under water in from two to four 
hours, so as to resist crushing between the thumb and 
finger. When stone suitable for Portland cement is cal- 
cined at a low heat, barely sufficient to n the carbonic 
acid, the silicate of lime (as above) and the aluminate of 
lime (AlgOs.3CaO0). are formed, and a light quick-setting 
cement is usually the result, greatly inferior to Portland 
cement in weight as well as in ultimate strength and hard- 
hess, 

The superior quality of Portland cement appears to de- 
pend in a great measure upon the presence of the double 
silicate of lime and alumina, which is formed only at à hish 
heat. The weight of Portland cement, as well as its hy- 
draulie energy and its ultimate strength and hardness, is in- 
creased by augmenting the intensity and duration of the 
heat employed in burning, within the limit of vitrification. 
The initial hydraulie activity, however, is diminished by 
high burning, so that the best Portland cements are slowest. 
in setting. A cement weighing 100 lb. to the struck U. S. 
bushel may be burnt to weigh 125 Ib. tothe bushel, and its 
strength will be nearly doubled thereby, 

Artificial Portland Cement—Fully nineteen-twentieths 
of all the Portland cement used in Europe is artificial. lt. 
is made by thoroughly mixing together, in suitable propor- 
tions, clay and finely pulverized carbonate of lime (either 
chalk, marl, or compact limestone), burning the mixture in 
kilns at a high heat, and then grinding the burnt producat 
to fine powder between ordinary millstones, There are 
two methods of manufacture, both well adapted tothe char- 
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acter of the materials employed, and known respectively as 
the “wet process " and the “ dry process.” 

Portland Cement by the Wet Process.—The works in the 
vicinity of. London, England, employ the wet process. The 
carbonate of lime is furnished by both the white and gray 
chalks of the neighborhood. The clay procured from the 
shores of the Medway and Thames, and from the adjoining 
marshes and inlets, contains about 2 parts of silica to 1 of 
all the other ingredients, comprising alumina, oxide of iron, 
«da, carbonate of lime, etc. 

First. The clay and chalk are mixed together with a 
large quantity of water іп a circular wash-mill or basin, 
provided with heavy harrows attached to the horizontal 
аппа of a revolving vertieal shaft. By this means the chalk 
is thoroughly pulverized and incorporated with the clay in a 
~mi-fluid state. The proportions are about 1 of clay to Зоѓ 
chalk, by weight. Second. When a thorough mixture of the 
ingredients is thus effected, the liquid mass, resembling 
whitewash in — is conducted into large reservoirs, 
called backs, where it is left to settle. When the heavier 
material; or raw cement, has settled to the bottom, and the 
surplus water has become clear on top, the latter is drained 
"Ё. By subsequent evaporation the drying process is con- 
tinued until the raw cement has attained the requisite stiff- 
During the time the mixture remains in the backs 
amples of it are taken from time to time and made into 
тшен by burning in sample kilns, in order to test the ac- 
curaey of the proportions. If any error in this i id is 
ilsenverec, it is corrected by conveying from the wash-inills 
slditional material containing an excess of either clay or 
chalk, ast he case may require. Sometimes the needed correc- 
поп is secured by mixing together the contents of two or more 
tacks. Third. When, by evaporation, the raw cement mix- 
ture has attained the consistency of butter, or rather of stiff 
ciay, it is taken out of the backs by shovelfuls, and in that 
form and. condition is removed to rooms artificially heated, 
"T ко! out around the tops of the kilns, and further 
dried. Fourth, After being dried, although it is not neces- 
sry to expel all the moisture, the cement is burnt in suit- 
abie kilns with nearly a white heat, just below the point of 
Incipient vitrification, The kilns may be intermittent or 
Jerpetual, the latter being most economical in current ex- 
рпа, though somewhat more costly in original outlay for 
ronstruction. When properly burnt, the pieces of cement, 
cadal елен, are of а greenish-brown color, contorted and 
much shrunken from the effect of the heat. Fifth. The 
ve ment clinker is then finely ground between ordinary mill- 
"ones packed in barrels, each containing 400 lb. net, and 
~nt to market. 

Portland Cement by the Dry Process.—By the dry process 
апу of the compact limestones, as well as the chalks and 
maris. may be used in making Portland cement. First. The 
mw materials—the carbonate of lime and the clay—are 
viin-lried at 212° F., in order to expel the moisture and 
prevent eaking in the kiln, and otherwise facilitate grinding 
and sifting. Second. After drying, the clay and the car- 
uate of lime are mixed together in suitable proportions, 
1^1 reduced to a fine powder. In most localities the pro- 
rortion will vary from 20 to 23 per cent. of clay and 80 to 77 
ter cent. of the carbonate. One kind of machine will not 
“Mee for grinding the raw material economically. In Ger- 
папе. whence most of the artificial Portland cement made 
iY the dry process is derived, three machines are used, viz.: 
lı 4A stone-breaking machine of the kind usually employed 
“breaking stone for roadways or for concrete. Through this 
“e dried and mixed materials are passed, issuing therefrom 
li pieces varying from the size of a pea to that of a hen's egg. 
* A further reduction is effected by a vertical mill or edge- 
minner. (3) The material is then finely ground between hori- 
та millstones. Third. The powdered material is then 
""üpered to a rather stiff paste in a brick-making machine, 
el made into bricks of a suitable size for burning. During 
‘ub mixing the material is kept warm by coils of steam-pipe 
"otherwise, and the water used for tempering is rendered 
“tongly alkaline by adding 3 to 6 per cent. of calcined 
yla. and ап equal amount of newly burnt slaked lime. 
гэн. The bricks are dried by artificial means, and are 
‘ten burnt at a high heat and ground to a fine powder, as in 
эк wet process. The same number of mills is necessary for 
siding the cement as for pulverizing the raw materials. 
i" clinker is first put through a stone-breaking machine, 
"en into a vertical mill or edge-runner, and lastly is ground 
an impalpable powder in a horizontal mill. 

American Portland Cement.—The manufacture of Port- 
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land cement in the U. S. began in 1875, and it is now pro- 
duced at Coplay, Pa., Egypt, Pa., Jordan, №. Y., and other 
places. In 1886 the U. S. imported 650,000 and manufac- 
tured 150,000 barrels of Portland cement. "The growth of 
this industry is due to the discovery of argillaceous lime- 
stone possessing the requisite properties. ‘The stone is 
broken into small pieces by a crusher, and then into an im- 
papii powder by a finer crusher. This powder is tested, 
and, if necessary, marl or elay is added in proper propor- 
tions. The whole mass again is passed between millstones to 
more thoroughly incorporate the different parts, after which 
it is taken to a pug-mill where water is added in sufficient 
quantity to produce a stiff paste, and this is taken in bar- 
rows to a drying-floor and spread out over the floor to a 
depth of about 4 inches, when a workman lays a scaled strip 
upon it, and with a large spade-like blade fastened in a 
handle at right angles with the center, cuts the mass into 
bricks; another workman with a shovel follows and over- 
turns or up-ends them, giving them an opportunity to dry 
out. After drying, boys pile them up for further kilning. 
These brieks are now put into another furnace or kiln, al- 
ternately with layers of coke, and fired for three days. The 
result is a clinker and refuse, and the clinker is again 
crushed and ground in another set of millstones, after which 
it is bolted through a mesh of 2,500 parts to the square inch. 
The cement is now taken to a storehouse, and barreled or 
put up in sacks for shipment. 

Light, Quick-selting, Argillaceous Cements.—When an 
argillaceous limestone, containing more than 23 per cent. of 
clay homogeneously mixed through the mass, is burnt with 
the great intensity and duration of heat necessary to pro- 
duce Portland cement, it generally fuses into a species of 
slag or glass, in consequence of the large amount of silica 

resent, and becomes nearly destitute of hydraulic energy. 

ut if the calcination be kept below the point of vitrifica- 
tion, it may be expected to yield a quick-setting hydraulic 
cement, weighing about 70 lb. to the struek bushel, loosel 
measured. y the burning, a portion, and in some cases all, 
of the lime enters into combination with & portion of the 
silica and alumina of the clay, producing silicate апа alu- 
minate of lime, leaving generally an excess of uncombined 
clay, but more especially of silica, which, being inert, adul- 
terates the cement, injuring its hydraulie energy, and con- 
sequently impairing its strength. Cements of this class, if 
mixed into a paste and immersed in water, will set so as to 
lose their plastic condition in ten or fifteen minutes, but are 
far inferior in ultimate strength and hardness to Portland 
cement of average quality. Some of these contain as high 
as 10 or 15 per cent. of the oxides of iron, the proportion of 
clay in such cases being gencrally below 23 per cent. 

he cement of Vassv, Grenoble, Camp ond, and Cor- 

bigny, in France, and the English and French Roman ce- 
ments made from nodules of septaria, belong to this class. 
No deposits of this type of argillaceous limestones have been 
discovered in the U. 5. 

This grade of cement may also be produeed artificiallv, 
by burning at а low heat a mixture of lime and clay, and 
was manufactured largely in England and France by this 
method before the superior and peculiur qualities of the 
Portland cement were discovered. 

Argillo-magnestan Cements.—All the natural hydraulic 
cements of the U.S. are made from argillo-magnesian lime- 
stones—that is, limestones of which the principal ingre- 
dients are carbonate of lime, carbonate of magnesia (M,O.- 
СО»), and clay. The Rosendale cements, from the valley of 
Roundout creek, in Ulster co., N. Y., and those found at 
Shepherdstown, Va., Cumberland, Md., Louisville, Ky., and 
at different points on the line of the Erie Canal, and at San- 
dusky, O., Utica, Nl., and other localities in the West, be- 
long to this class. The process followed in their manufac- 
ture is essentially the same for all. The stone is quarried, 
and then broken up into pieces of irregular size, seldom ex- 
ceeding 12 or 15 fh. in weight, and burnt in an ordinary 
kiln (either intermittent or perpetual), with either wood or 
coal as fuel. Where coal is used the perpetual method of 
burning is usually followed, the kiln being filled, in start- 
ing, with alternate layers of coal and stone, and then fired 
with wood at the bottom. As the burning proceeds, the 
charge settles down, the burnt stone is drawn at the bottom 
of the kiln, and alternate lavers of coal and stone are added 
atthe top. The burnt cement is then crushed up into small 
fragments by suitable machinery, ground between ordinary 
millstones, packed in barrels of 300 lb. each, and sent to 
market. 
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In burning the argillo-magnesian cement both the lime 
and the magnesia combine with the silica and alumina of 
the clay. The result is the formation of the silicate and 
aluminate of lime and magnesia—compounds which become 
hydrates when water is added, and are capable of under- 
going the species of crystallization or hardening under water 
called setting. The argillo-magnesian cements сап not be 
burnt with that intensity and duration of heat necessary in 
making Portland cement without fusing into slag, destitute 
of hydraulic energy. Those manufactured in the U. 5. are 
all quick-setting, and their weight does not ordinarily ex- 
ceed 70 lb. to the struck bushel, loosely measured. The 
Rosendale cement is regarded as the most valuable of them 
all, but even this will never attain, under the most favor- 
able circumstances, more than one-third the ultimate 
strength and hardness of the best Portland cement. 

The elements of hvdraulie energy in limes and cements 
are composed as follows, the proportions being given by 
weight : 

į Silieg..... 23 


Silicate of lime, Si0,.3Ca0................ 1 Lime 43 
Aluminate of lime, Al,03.3CaO....... — соода | 


( Silica. . .. 30 
7*4 Alumina.. 17 
( Silica..... 15 

Alumina.. 51 
Lime..... 28 
Siliea..... 23 
Magnesia. 30 


Silicate of alumina, 28510,.A140,....... 


Double silicate of lime ) «a. n 
and alumina....... ( BIO (A103 + CaO)s | 


Silicate of magnesia, SiO.3MgO. .......... 


Magnesian Cement.—Pure carbonate of magnesia, called 
magnesite, when burnt ina heat of moderate intensity, 
about cherry-red, ground to a fine powder, and made into a 
р with water, possesses considerable hydraulic energy. 

his calcined magnesite has been patented under the name 
of Union cement. Its characteristic property, however, 
upon which it depends for its peculiar value, is not de- 
veloped when mixed with water alone, for in that case the 
induration or setting is due to the crystallization of the 
hydrated magnesia or oxide of magnesium. But if the 
burnt and pulverized magnesite, or Union cement, be mixed 
up with the chloride of inagnesium—for which the bittern 
water of seaside salt-works has been found to be a cheap 
and suitable substitute—a chemical combination takes place 
between the oxide and the chloride of magnesium, and ox v- 
chloride of magnesium is formed. This is a very remark- 
able hydraulic cement, being greatly superior to any other 
known cement in strength and hardness, not excepting even 
Portland cement. 

Dolomite, or the double carbonate of lime and magnesia, 
when burnt at a low heat, reduced to powder, апі made 
into mortar, also exhibits hydraulic properties. But if the 
heat be carried sufficiently high—say about 400° C.—to re- 
duce the earbonate of lime also, thus forming caustie or 
aue e the addition of water causes slaking, and the hy- 
draulie energy is destroyed or impaired by the presence of 
the hydrate of lime. : 

Any magnesian limestone containing as high as 60 per 
cent. of carbonate of magnesia mav be presumed to be 
capable of yielding hydraulic cement of greater or less 
value, if properly underburnt, no matter whether clay be 
present or not. If clay exists as one of the principal in- 
gredients, there are formed in the kiln silicate and alu- 
minate of magnesia, as well as silicate and aluminate of 
lime. All of these compounds become hydrated) when 
brought in contact with water, and are then in condition 
to undergo that species of crystallization called setting. 

Mortar.—Mortar is a mixture of the paste of lime or ce- 
ment with sand. The paste may be made before adding the 
sand, or the materials may be incorporated dry, апа after- 
ward tempered to a plastic condition with water. In com- 
mon mortar the cementing substance is Common lime. Hy- 
draulie mortar may be made by mixing a paste of hydraulic 
lime or cement with sand, or by adding hydraulic materials 
to common mortar. 

Common Mortar.—As a paste of common lime hardens or 
sels very slowly, even in the open air, unless it be subdivided 
into small particles or thin films, it is important that the 
volume of lime-paste in common mortar should. be but 
slightly in excess of what. is sufficient to coat all the grains 
of sand and fill the voids between them. If this limit be 
exceeded the strength of the mortar will be impaired. With 
most sands the proper proportion will be from 245; to 3 vol- 
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umes of sand to 1 volume of lime-paste. Generally, if either 
less or more sand than is herein indicated be used, the mor- 
tar will be injured; in the former case from excess of lime- 
paste, and in the latter from porosit v. 

Hydraulic Cement Mortar.—A paste of good hydraulic 
cement hardens simultaneously and uniformly throughout 
the mass, and its strength is impaired by any addition of 
sand. For ordinary use, however, it is eustomary to add as 
much sand as possible without making the mortar porous: 
1 barrel of cement, as packed for market, to 3 barrels of 
sand is the proportion usually followed. The usual prac- 
tice is to mix the cement and sand together dry, and 
afterward temper to a plastic condition with water. 


TENSILE OR COHESIVE STRENGTH OF MORTAR PER SQUARE 
INCH, IN POUNDS, 


























COMPOSITION OF THE MORTAR. One month old. | Two years old. 

Portland cement mixed to a paste with- : 

out sand ....... alque dc ua ea Е ote ae i 300 to 400 500 to 600 
QE Bad ешеш er i І 50 to 80 200 to 280 
Rosendale cement mixed to a paste! 
M RANG. ciel Rx ES 80 to 100 180 to 220 

osendale cement............... 1 vol. ! 
Sand EM 8 "| 15 to 20 5 to 8 
Portland cement paste .......... 4 vol.) | 
Fat lime paste... ............... ] cU x — | 95 to 110 
SA ESAE иын» TONNEN EE 8 "9 
Rosendale cement paste......... і vol. | 
Fat lime paste................... p^ езер 45 to 60 
SANUS aad SEE rs 3 i \ 
Teil hydraulic lime Чгу........ .. 3 voL i : : 
Sand. goatee UTE sa 5t | 25 (0 85 120 (0 160 
(зоо common тоюфакг................. [| 
Common limne-paste ....... ТО. ыйа wate 40 to 60 
Band. iore E Ine ERI VER 3 °° \ н 


CRUSHING STRENGTH OF CEMENTS AND MORTARS, FROM TRIALS 
UPON CUBES AND PARALLELOPIPEDONS OF VARIOUS SIZES, IN 
POUNDS PER SQUARE INCH OF TOP SURFACE, 


COMPOSITION OF THE MORTAR. Six months old. | Two years old. 








Portland cement without sand........... | 4,500 to 5,300 , 5,000 to 6,000 
Dry Portland cement............ 1 vol. 

IPC ЖКК К Т S 1,500 to 2,200 | 2,000 to 2,600 
Mixed to a stiff mortar ................ | 

Dry Portland cement............ 1 vol. } ; 

Бапа... ans 5 ** `] 1,200 to 1,600 | 1,600 to 2,000 
Mixed as аһохе........................ E 

Rosendale cement, without sand ........ | 1,500 to 1,800 | 1,800 to 2,000 
Dry Rosendale cement...... .... 1vol.) 

SED uestre eri: Usa: eos 0 © >| 450 о 600 550to 700 
Mixed to a stiff mortar .............. wack 

ot hydraulic lime, like теш 4 vol. : | 450to 590! 550to 600 
Common lime-paste ............. 1vol. ® i 
Саал а esie viia we emcee VE PERI | 400 to 500 
Poor common lime-mortar............... Mc я — 200 to 250 





Cement and Lime Mortar.—When it is desirable, from 
any cause, to lessen the eost of cement mortar, the best way 
is to add & portion of common lime to the cement, rather 
than to increase the quantity of sand, as this last method 
produces а porous mortar. The volume of the cementing 
ste, Whether of pure cement or a mixture of cement and 
ime, should be slightly in excess of what is theoretically 
necessary to coat all the grains of sand and completely til) 
the voids. А mortar of cement and sand loses about four- 
tenths of its strength if one-half of the cement paste is re- 
placed by an equal volume of common lime-paste, but is 
then quite suitable for ordinary work. 

Tests for Hydraulic Cements.—The methods of testing 
hydraulic cements recommended by a committee of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers in 1885 are now widely 
used, and may be regarded as standards, They have had 
the effect. of greatly improving the quality of many varieties 
of cements sold in the market. These tests are three in num: 
ber: first, for fineness; second, for cracking or checking 
and third, for tensile strength. The following is an out lin 
of the methods of making them : 

The strength. of a cement depends greatly upon the fine 
ness to Which it is ground, especially when mixed with | 
large dose of sand. It is therefore recommended that th 
tests be made with cement that has passed through a Na 
100 sieve (10.000 meshes to the square inch), made of Ne 
40 wire, SNtubbs's wire gauge. The results thus obtained wi 
indicate the grade which the cement can attain, under tY 
condition that it is finely ground, but it does not. sho 
whether or not a given cement offered for sale shall be a 
cepted and used. But the finer the cement, if otherwi 
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коре larger dose of sand it will take, and the greater is 
its value. 

The tests for checking or cracking are conducted by 
making two cakes of neat cement 2 or 3 inches in diameter, 
about 4 inch thick, with thin edges. and noting the time in 
minutes that these cakes, when mixed with water to the 
consistency of a stiff plastic mortar, take to set hard enough 
{б support a wire yy inch diameter loaded with } lb., 
and 4p inch loaded with 1 lb. One of these cakes, when 
hard enough, should be put in water and examined from 
day to dav to see if it becomes contorted, or if cracks show 
themselves at the edges, such contortions or cracks indicat- 
ing that. the cement is unfit for use at that time. The 
remaining cake should be kept in the air and its color ob- 
s-rved, which for a good cement should be uniform through- 
«ut, vellowish blotches indicating a poor quality; the Port- 
lan] cements being of a bluish gray, and the natural 
ements being light or dark, according to the character of 
the rock of which they are made. The color of the cements 
when left in the air indicates the quality much better than 
when they are put in water. 

The tensile tests are to be made on briquettes having an 
area of 1 sq. inch at the smallest cross section. These are 
male in made kept in air for a designated time, and then 
put under water until used in the testing-machine. For 
a quick test the briquettes may be kept in air one hour, 
vt until set, and be broken twenty-four hours after being 
made, and in such case only neat cement would be used. 
Bur for tests of seven days or upward the briquettes may 
һе kept one day in air before being put under water, and a 
mitture of 1 part cement to 1 part of sand, for natural 
cements, and 3 parts of sand for Portland cements, be 
wed in addition to trials of the neat cement. The quanti- 
ties used in the mixture should be determined by weight. 
To secure the best comparative results the crushed quartz 
wed in the manufacture of sandpaper was recommended b 
the committee, the degree of fineness to be such that it will 
all pass through a No. 20 sieve and be caught on a No. 
30 sieve, The sand and cement should be mixed dry, and 
all the water be added at once. The mixing should be rapid 
and thorough, and the mortar, which should be stiff and 
plastic, should be firmly pressed into the molds with the 
trowel, without ramming, and struck off level: the molds 
in each instance, while being charged and manipulated, to 
laid directly on glass, slate, or some other non-absorbent 
material, The molding must be completed before incipi- 
ent setting begins, Аз soon as the briquettes are hard 
enough to bear it, they should be taken from the molds 
aud be kept covered with a damp cloth until they are im- 
nemed. For the sake of uniformity, the briquettes, both of 
neat cement and those containing sand, should be immersed 
in water at the end of twenty-four hours, except in the case 
of one-day tests, The briquettes should be put into the test- 
ing-machine. and be broken immediately after being taken 
"ш of the water, and the temperature of the testing-room 
should be kept between 60° and 70° Е. The stress may be 
applied at a uniform rate of about 400 lb. per minute, 
arting each time at 0. With a weak mixture one-half the 
xwed is recommended. i 

Similar standard methods of testing hydraulic cements 
and mortars have been formulated by associations of archi- 
tts and engineers in European countries. The Pennsyl- 
tania Railroad Company specifies regarding tensile strength 
that neat Portland cement. one day old shall exceed 102 lb. 
[*r square inch, and as follows concerning longer tests : 





AGE OF CEMENT. Nent. ее | ао 

Ome ее. ,...................... 303 160 | 126 Ib. 
ire month .. ................. 412 225 163 Ib. 
468 219 lb. 


SIE тпопїһЯ8...................... 

The New York Aqueduct Commission requires neat Port- 
land cement one day old to exceed 110 Ib. per sq. inch, seven 
days old to exceed 300 lb. per sq. inch, and twenty-eight. 
nays old to exceed 400 lb. per sq. inch, and that the fineness 
“оша be such that 20 per cent. would be retained on a sieve 
vf 10.000 meshes per sq. inch. 

AUTHORITIES.—Nee Gillmore’s Treatise on Limes, Hydrau- 
he Cements, and Mortars (1863); Reid's Portland Cements 
Ия); and Baker's Treatise on Masonry Construction 
ING), See also the articles CONCRETE, LIME, Masonry, 
l'azzvoLANA, and STONE. 

Revised by MANSFIELD МЕКЕІМАХ. 
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Cementation of Steel: See FURNACE. 


Cemetery [also cemitery, cimitery, from Lat. cemite' rium 
or eimite' rium, acc. to Late Gr. pronunciation of kouorrfpiov, 
resting-place, deriv. of кошау, lull to sleep]: The ancient 
Germans interred their dead in consecrated groves; the 
Egyptians interred them in vast catacombs or pyramids; 
the Hebrews usually selected for this purpose ornamental 
gardens, fertile valleys, or grottoes, and they still designate 
them, with a sad emphasis, as the “house of the living”; 
the Greeks discouraged interments within their cities, con- 
signed their dead to shaded groves, and called them ** places 
of repose," The Romans erected monuments to the dead 
on the sides of their spacious roads, in the midst of trees 
and ornamental walks, placing therein the ashes of their 
great citizens, The Appian Way was crowded with columns 
and obelisks in memory of their heroes, and at every turn 
the short and touching inscription met the eye—Si»te, viator 
(Pause, traveler). It is probable that the modern idea of a 
cemetery was derived from the Turks, for Constantinople is 
almost environed with cypress groves filled with sepulchral 
stones. 

The term cemetery was applied by the early Christians to 
their usual places of interment, which were extra-mural, 
but after some centuries the desire to lie under the religious 
sanction of the Church led to the transferral of burial-places 
to consecrated grounds and crypts of sacred edifices. “ God's 
acre" was usually the churchyard, and these places rapidly 
became populous with the dead. Опе of the earliest of 
modern cemeteries is that of Père la Chaise, in Paris, laid 
out in 1804, and at that time beyond the walls. It was 
named for the confessor of Louis XIV., and contained 200 
acres, The earliest іп the U.S. is Mt. Auburn, near Bos- 
ton, where, at the instigation of Dr. Jacob Bigelow, a park 
of 625 acres was opened for burial uses in 1831. Soon after, 
Laurel Hill was established on the Schuylkill river above 
Philadelphia. Greenwood followed in 1838, and was long a 
place of sepulture for New York, although it lay on the S. 
of Brooklyn, L. I., where it commanded а view of the sea. 
In 1843 Chadwick, in a parliamentary report, arraigned 
the unhealthfulness of interments in churches and cities, 
and from that time the substitution for them of extra-mural 
burial-grounds has gone on with rapidity until every con- 
siderable town in Great Britain and America is provided 
with them. In France every city and town is required to 

rovide burial-grounds beyond its barriers, on rising ground 
1f possible, and to keep them in ornamental cultivation. In 
Paris the practice prevails of burying forty or fifty corpses 
at a time in the fosses communes; the poor gratuitously and 
others at а small charge. When the fosse is filled its sur- 
face is leveled, left undisturbed for five vears, then covered 
with 4 feet of earth, when interments begin again. Pit- 
burials are usual in Naples, and in other cities of continental 
Europe. In 1874 Paris was provided with a cemetery of 
1,200 acres on the plain of Méry-sur-Oise, 16 miles N. of the 
city, reached by a special railway line. Near Liverpool the 
St. James's Cemetery utilizes an old quarry, which is entered 
by а tunnel. On the face of the escarpment roads are cut 
leading to the openings of a sort of catacombs excavated in 
the rock. 

The dominant motive to the establishinent of the modern 
cemetery was a consideration of public health, but that was 
speedily seen to be compatible with beautiful grounds and 
the gratification of the reverent respect civilized men feel 
for their dead. It was a fortunate thing that the first ex- 
amples were governed by cultivated men; they inaugurated 
a taste for fine planting that culminated in a general de- 
mand for ornamental grounds, 

A rich vegetation exercises a powerful influence in pre- 
venting the escape of deleterious miasmata, though this is 
not to be feared where graves are single and of a depth of 
7 or 8 feet, as they always should be. Trees should neither 
cover a large space with their branches, nor give so much 
shade as to prevent the growth of grasses. АП the arbor- 
vite family, the junipers, yews, hollies, a few species of oaks, 
magnolias, and in general the trees of middle size suitable 
to the climate meet these requirements. 

How to Jay out a cemetery is an important topic. It 
should conform to the charaeter of the ground and be made 
as cheerful as possible. The so-called landscape plan has no 
inelosures, the lots are marked by a sunken post at each 
corner, there is but one monument in the center, and the 
interments surround this on all sides; the advantages 
claimed are a park-like appearance and more open space, 
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with more facility for neat keeping. Bricked vaults of 
greater or less size under ground are not uncommon, and a 
more general desire for those above the surface is observable. 
The latter should never be allowed unless provision is made 
effectually to seal the crypts in which bodies are deposited. 
Granite is much used as a curbing: this suffices for the in- 
closure, and marks the possession of each family, and is the 
most enduring: the best burnt bricks for underground 
structures are also lasting; marble or other veneering gives 
out, and should be avoided, as the introduction of water 


in the interstices, which in freezing opens them with great | 


force. 

The best material for monuments is granite, either the 
expensive Aberdeen or the American. Italian marbles are 
not adapted to a cold climate: they inevitably split and 
crumble, while the American will do the same if not laid in 
the position of its natural bed. 


Cenci, chen’chee, Beatrice: a Roman lady: b. Feb. 12, 
1577. Her father, Francesco, the son of a cardinal who left 
him vast wealth, was very depraved and extravagant, and 
treated his children with cruelty. Finally, Francesco was 
found dead under suspicious circumstances; Beatrice, her 
brother, and her stepmother were accused of his murder, 
and for that crime were executed at. Rome Sept. 11, 1599, 
Нег story is the subject of one of Shelley's tragedies (1819) 
and of a novel by Guerrazzi (1854). The long current story, 
with its well-nigh incredible details of ferocity and depravity, 
is derived from the Annales of Muratori, and has been famil- 
iarized in these romantic forms. But there is no proof that 
Beatrice was beautiful, nor that her father committed incest 
with her, as her defender asserted in her behalf at the trial ; 
while the pieture by Guido Reni in the Palace. Barberini in 
Home can hardly be hers, surely not if by Reni, because 
he did not paint in Rome until nine years after Beatrice's 
execution. For these facts, see A. Bertolotti, Francesco 
Cenci е la sua Famiglia (Florence, 1877; 2d ed. 1879). 


Cenis, Mont: See Mont Cents. 


Cenozo’ic, or Cainozoic Era s Kauvés. recent + (oor, 
animal|: the latest of the greater divisions of geologie time, 
including the Tertiary and Quaternary of earlier classifica- 
tions, and co-ordinate with Mesozoic, Paleozoic, and Protero- 
хос. In this era are included the Eocene, Neocene, and 
Pleistocene periods. See PALEONTOLOGY, 

Censer [O. Fr. censier, short form for encensier (cf. Eng. 
encenser), as i£ from Lat. *íncensartum, deriv. of /ncensum, 
incense, deriv. of ¿ncen dere, kindle]: a vase or other vessel 
used. for burning perfumes and incense in temples and 
churches. Censers were used by the ancient. Hebrews and 
Greeks, and are now employed. in the Roman Catholic 
Chureh at mass, vespers, and other services; also in some 
services of ritualistic Protestant Episcopal churches. The 
censer now in use is suspended by chains which are held. in 
the hand, and is tossed or swung in the air. It is frequently 
called the THURIBLE (q. v.). 


Censor [Lat. censor, to cense' re, rate, value, estimate, pass 
judgment]: the title of two magistrates in ancient. Rome, 
who were appointed to take the census—i. e. to make an 
enumeration of the citizens and a valuation of their prop- 
ert v—Aalso to inspect and regulate their manners and moral 
conduct, In the early ages of the republic these duties were 
performed by the consuls, and no special magistrates were 
elected) for the purpose until 443 B.C. The censors were 
originally chosen for a term of five years (which was soon 
reduced to eighteen months), and only patricians were eligi- 
ble to the office, [n 339 n. c. a law was enacted that one of 
the censors must be a plebeian, and in 131 both the censors 
elected were plebeian, The censorship (in Lat. censura) was 
regarded as the highest dignity in the republic except the 
office of dictator, The power of the censors was in a great. 
measure undefined and irresponsible, especially in the regu- 
lation of. morals (regimen тогип), They had power to ex- 


, : | 
pel u senator from the senate for a misdemeanor, and to | 
punish with marks of ignominy those whose conduct. did | 


not accord with their own ideas of rectitude. They could 
degrade persons from a higher to a lower rank, and fill 
vacancies in the senate, Among their duties was the ad- 
ministration of the finances of the state and the erection of 
new publie buildings, As a general rule, the only persons 
eligible to the office were those who previously had been con- 
suls. No person could be elected censor for a second term. 

Censorship of Books: term applied to interference by 
а government with the freedom of the press, exercised for- 


A. D. in the time of Pope Gelasius. 
of that Church have a continuous history from the time of 
the Council of Trent, and are known as the two collections, 
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merly over books alone, but since the rise of journalism ex- 
tended to periodicals also. The censorship of books did not 
come into operation until the invention of printing (except 
that heretical books were prohibited by the Church). It 
soon became common to all European countries, Great 
Britain included. The censorship of books was established 
by act of Parliament in 1662, and renewed from time to 
time: but its renewal was refused in 1693. In 1766 it was 
abolished in Sweden; in 1770 in Denmark; in 1791 in 
France, where it was restored in 1805, again abolished in 
1814. and after having again been in turn restored and 
abolished, was finally suppressed in 1827, but has since been 
from time to time, to some extent, revived. In Germanv 
and Austria freedom of the ү was promised in article 18 
of the Federal Act (1815), but not established until 1845. 
In Germany, however, censorship exists at the present day, 
in Russia it is very rigorous, and in some other countries 
the police authorities have a supervision of books and peri- 
odicals. In the republics of North and South America a 
censorship of books has never been known. 

The Church of Rome has long claimed the right of cen- 
sorship over books, Some of the early provincial councils 
prohibited the reading of suspicious or heretical works, but 
the first catalogue of the kind now known was issued in 494 

The authoritative lists 


Index Librorum Prohibitorum, which forbids the reading 
of the book named at all, and the Index Eirpurgatortus, 
which requires the elimination of certain paragraphs before 
the book named can be read by the faithful. 
LIBRORUM PROHIBITORUM. 


See INDEX 


Census [Lat., registration of Roman citizens accordinjr 
to birth, age, family, and property: the census-list ; the sum 
total of property disclosed |: an official account of popula- 
tion or wealth. Fora discussion of the origin and progress 
of statistical inquiry in general, see STATISTICS, 

I. THE CENSUS or ANTIQUITY has but little bearing uporr 
the modern census. There are allusions in historical rec- 
ords, of greater or less validity, to censuses taken in early 
ages in China and Japan. The book of Exodus (xiii. 11-13 : 
xxii. 29; xxx. 12-16) contains ordinances prescribing dona- 
tions for religious purposes, which, based as they were upon 
the numbers of men and of beasts among the Hebrew tribes, 
required for their due observance an occasional enumera- 
tion. In Ex. xxxviii. 26; Num. i. 2, 2; xxvi. 63-65 : 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 1-9: 1 Chron, xxi. 1-7, 14: xxvii. 23, 24 are found ac- 
counts of several of these enumerations, the most notable 
being that of King David, which is stated to have been fol- 
lowed by a pestilence that destroyed 70,000 men. It is not. 
safe to conjecture whether this succession of the plague to 
the census became the cause of the widespread aversion te 
enumeration of inhabitants found later among Christian 
and Mohammedan nations, or whether superstition, pre-e x- 
isting in the minds of the Hebrew people, caused the pesti- 
lence, when it occurred, to be considered the direct and proper 
result of the enumeration which had immediately arcane 
it. The censuses which are referred to in the New Testa- 
ment did not originate with the people of Judaa, but were 
initiated. and conducted under Roman authority. By the 
Solonian laws an official determination of the individual 
wealth of all citizens, and their classification according to 
four grades in this respect, was made a part of the constit u- 
tion of Athens, This classification, based upon wealth, hal 
both a fiscal and a political purpose, the higher classes not. 
only paving taxes at. a greater rate upon their property, buit 
possessing larger political privileges. 

In Rome, whence we derive the word, the census was at 
once a political, a military, and a fiscal agency. Its institu- 
tion is attributed to Servius Tullius (555 Bp. c). The first. 
object sought was the classification of citizens according to 
the quantity of land owned by each. There were five Classes 
of freeholders upon this basis, the non-freeholders ( presle- 
ferit) paving no taxes, having no vote, and being excluded 
from military service. The enumeration and consequent 
registration were accompanied by religious Ceremonial and 
sacrifices for the purifying of the people Cusfrafton) Nx 


; the census was taken quinquennially the word strum Gaye 


to signify a term of five years, The census was conducted 
first by the kings, afterward by the consuls, until. in 443 B. c... 
two officers, Whose powers were of the highest in the State, 
were Chosen at first solely from the patricians, to be called 
censors, by whom this duty wasto be discharged. The ex- 
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tension of the powers of the censors to the supervision and 
correction. of morals and social relations, and even to the 
purging of the senate of unworthy members, carried the Ro- 
man censorship far outside the limits assigned to the census 
of any modern nation. In addition to this periodical enu- 
meration, births, deaths, divorcees, апа possibly, also, mar- 
riazes, were required to be registered at Rome upon their 
weurrence. Notwithstanding the successive enlargements 
of the citizenship geographically, the census of citizens con- 
tinued to be taken in Rome only, and by the censors alone; 
con quently, the roll of citizens became more and more in- 
alequate to the facts, As the republican spirit declined the 
census became irregular in occurrence. When Octavius, in 
his sixth consulship, numbered the Roman people, there had 
неп no census for forty-two years. The next two censuses 
tok place at intervals respectively of twenty and twenty- 
пле vears, While thus the Roman census proper lost accu- 
new and validity with the lapse of time, owing largely, it is 
probable, to the exemption of citizens from the land-tax, 
with a view to which, in great. measure, it had been origi- 
tally instituted, a species of official enumeration sprang up 
with reference to the provincials wherever the land-tax was 
extended, which more nearly approached than the census 
had ever done to the modern forms of statistical inquiry. 
The accounts relating to the provincials were not dignified 
by the name of census, but bore that of professio; they were 
not taken in Коте, but in the region to which they related ; 
they were not conducted by the censor, but bv the procon- 
sul: thew were sanctified by no religious ceremonies or sac- 
rifiees; they were not even coincident, of necessity, with the 
emus of citizens. They contained, however, a greatly su- 
perior ammount of information, extending not only to the 
number of freemen and slaves, of women and children, of 
(зе of every description, of houses and holdings, but to 
‘he acreage of every farm, to the amount under tillage, in 
pasture, or in wood, and even to the number of vines and of 
ive and other fruit trees. “It was," says Mr. Merivale, 
“from the precise information contained in these official 
пме that Augustus, toward the close of his reign, drew 
up the complete survey of the Roman A which he 
paced in the hands of the vestal virgins, to be delivered to 
the senate and his successor after his death. To this table 
vf statistics he gave the name of Breviarium or Rationari- 
im. [t was the ledger of his household; but his household 
comprehended half the human race.” 

ll. Тик MODERN CENsUs.—With the dissolution of the 
Roman empire the census as а statistical agency disappears 
from history. During the Middle Ages the word was at 
tumes used, but in application almost exclusively to the rec- 
ord of landed property or the assessment of taxes. Charle- 
magne in TBO A. b. undertook an economie survey of his 
там dominions, appointing commissioners whose duty it was 
to report. upon the condition of the people, the soil, and the 
praducts of the several provinces. The Domesday Book 
of England, compiled by command of William the Con- 
queror in 1081, contains the quantity of land within each 
connty of the kingdom, the name of each Norman or Saxon 
iroprietor of land, and the number of slaves and of cattle 
“longing to each. Several other statistical works, of an 
ineertain Value, appeared in the long interval between the 
last Roman census and the seventeenth century of the Chris- 
Can ега. 

Sireden.—To Sweden is attributed the honor of first es- 
tabiishing a systematic plan for recording important facts 
tencernings population, By an ecclesiastical day of 1686, 
suil in force, de clergy were required to keep a register of 
births, marriages, and deaths, with many accompanying 
particulars; a record of all removals out of or into each 
parish; a list of inhabitants by homes and by families; and 
an weount of all extraordinary accidents occurring during 
tue year. In 1746. in consequence of a memorial presented 
'u the diet by the Academy of Sciences of Stockholm, sehed- 
ales of questions concerning the movement and the condi- 
uon of population were distributed among the parishes, with 
instructions that. returns should be made embracing the 
previous twenty-five years, which was done in 1749. These 
mturns were, however, at first deemed confidential, and the 
diciosure of the number of inhabitants was forbidden un- 
der heavy penalties, It was not until 1762 that permission 
was given to publish extracts from the official returns. Out. 
of the facts thus obtained Dr. Richard Price constructed 
‘Lose life-tables which formed the basis of his great work on 
reversionary payments, and of which he wrote: * | can not 
lesitate to pronounce that they exceed in correctness every- 
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thing of this kind which has been hitherto offered to the 
public, and that nothing is wanting to make our knowledge 
in this instance complete but similar observations in other 
kingdoms.” From 1749 to 1751 the Swedish reports of pop- 
ulation were made annually; from 1754 to 1772, triennially ; 
from 1775 to the present time the census has been taken in 
that country once in five years. In towns the schedules are 
filled up by the heads of families and collected by the po- 
lice; in the rural districts the census is still taken by the 
pastors as a part of their regular duties, 

Great Brifarn.—In the British isles vital statisties had 
their origin in the record of deaths made while the plague 
was raging in London in 1592. The practice fell into dis- 
use, but in 1603 a weekly account was ordered to be kept of 
all burials and christenings in the city, which was ا‎ 
done thereafter. The writings of Sir William Petty, be- 
tween 1661 and 1686, first attract attention to these records 
as a mine of valuable information, This eminent. writer on 
»olitical arithmetic made use of the bills of mortality in 
onion and Dublin to compute the population of those 
cities at various dates, the rate of the multiplication of 
mankind, and also as the subject of certain “natural and 
political observations,” with reference to government, re- 
ligion, trade, growth, air. disease, ete. Sir William Petty 
had sought to reach the facts of the living population by 
computation based on the bills of mortality. In 1743, no 
progress whatever having been made in Great Britain 
toward the development of statistical science, Dr. Webster 
undertook, and in 1755 y ae through his own labors, 
an approximate account of the population of Scotland. In- 
spired, doubtless, by this example, Sir John Sinclair began 
in 1791 the herculean task of obtaining returns relating to 
population, agriculture, trade, and industry from all the 
clergy men of the Established Church of the kingdom; his 
schedule of. interrogatories comprised 160 items. — Persever- 
ing against untold discouragements, this remarkable man 
succeeded so far as to secure 900 voluntary contributions to 
his census, and in 1798 published his results in a work of 
twenty-one volumes, which remains a monument of indus- 
try, zeal, and assiduity.. Both his example and his direct 
appeals aided in securing the attention of Parliament to the 
need of a systematic periodic collection of statisties, and on 
Dec. 21, 1800, was passed the aet providing for & general 
official enumeration of the population of England, Wales, 
and Scotland in the following spring, and every tenth year 
thereafter, 

The first eensus was taken through the overseers of the 
poor on Mar. 10, 1801, in both England and Wales, a later 
date being adopted in Scotland owing to the iInclemency of 
the weather. The single census schedule required the fol- 
lowing information: The number of houses, inhabited and 
uninhabited: the number of families; the number of in- 
mates, distinguished as male or female; occupations accord- 
ing to three divisions—viz., agriculture, trade, manufactures, 
or handicraft; all other avocations; the number of bap- 
tisms and burials each tenth year 1700 to 1800, and the 
number of marriages from 1754 to 1801. In the census of 
1811 the same schedule was used, except that only the occu- 
pation of the head of the family was entered. In 1821 a 
most important addition was made—viz., the classification 
of ages. In. 1836 a change was made in the laws of the 
kingdom, which, though not effected in the interests of the 
census, has vet caused à marked improvement in every 
enumeration since that date. This was the establishment 
of a svstem of registration uniform throughout England 
and Wales, which were for this purpose divided into dis- 
triets and sub-distriets; with permanent paid officials, all 
under the. control of the registrar-general, Through this 
ageney marriages, births, and deaths are recorded at the 
time of occurrence, With severe penalties, promptly enforced, 
in case of omission, To this staff of trained officials, having 
a permanent tenure, was committed the work of taking the 
decennial census, the overseers of the poor being thereafter 
relieved of that. charge. The British census of 1851, like 
the U. S. census of the previous year (to be hereafter spoken 
of), marked a great advance in statistical science. 

The growing interest throughout. Europe in. sanitary and 
sociological inquiry had increased the demand for positive 
information regarding the numbers and condition of popu- 
lation. and the magnificent work of M. Quetelet, the Bol. 
gian statistician, had given intelligent direction to that de- 
mand, Accordingly, great efforts were put forth to render 
the sixth census of England, Wales; and Seotland, in 1851, 
superior in results to preceding enumerations. The special 
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law enacted for the purpose provided that the census should 
be taken on one and the same day—Mar. 31—in the three 
countries; 30,610 enumerators were appointed, with the au- 
thority of the registrar-general, by the 2,190 district regis- 
trars of England and Wales. Only as much territory was 
assigned to each enumerator as could be canvassed by one 

rson. There being no uniform system of registration in 
Scotland, the thirty-two sheriffs of that country were au- 
thorized to appoint 1,010 temporary registrars—generally 
parochial schoolinasters—and 8,180 enumerators; the Gov- 
ernment appointed 257 enumerators for the smaller islands. 
Some days before the census-day the enumerators delivered 
to every occupier of a house or tenement a * householder’s 
schedule,” containing inquiries as to the name, the head of 
family, condition, sex, age, occupation, and birthplace of 
every person in Great Britain, and also as to the number 
of blind, deaf, and dumb. For the use of the lower classes 
of Wales schedules were printed in Welsh. The schedule 
was to be filled up with reference to the night of Mar. 30-31. 
No one present on that night was to be omitted, except 
workingmen and others performing night labor away from 
their habitations. "Travelers were enumerated at the hotels 
and houses at which they arrived on the following morning. 
Simultaneously with the household schedules the enumer- 
ators distributed in the proper quarters forms for collecting 
information respecting places of worship, scholastie estab- 
lishments, and miscellaneous institutions. The schedules 
were taken up by the enumerators on Mar. 31. The col- 
lectors filled up those parts which persons had neglected or 
were unable to fill. They also were required to note all the 
unoccupied houses and buildings in course of construction. 
The floating population—that is, such persons as spent the 
night named in barges or boats on canals or small streams, 
in barns, sheds, tents, and the like—the enumerators were 
required to estimate according to the best information they 
could obtain. Special notice was to be taken of all extraor- 
dinary assemblages of people anywhere at the time of the 
census. The enumerators were allowed one week for the 
transcription of their schedules and the completion of sum- 
maries and estimates called ог. • The revision of the re- 
turns by the district registrars had to be completed in a 
fortnight. The returns were subjected to another revision 
by the superintendent-registrars before they were transmit- 
ted to the census office. The eustom-house officers took the 
census of sea-going vessels in port. Persons belonging to 
the navv and cominercial marine were also separately enu- 
merated by the proper authorities. The Government fur- 
nished the statistics of the army, half-pay officers, апа pen- 
sioners, the civil service, the civilians and Europeans in the 
East India Company's service, and British subjects living in 
foreign parts, as far as they could be ascertained through 
consular and diplomatic organs. 

The British census of 1851 was the most successful statis- 
tical operation, as regards both quickness and accuracy 
of execution, performed up to that time in any country. 
The census of England and Wales was taken in 1861, in 
1871, and in 1881 as of date Apr. 3. In the last year 
named 34,711 persons were emploved in distributing, col- 
lecting, and — the householders’ schedules. To these 
must be added 2,175 registrars and 630 superintendent- 
registrars, making altogether 37,516 directly engaged in the 
local collection of the required particulars, 

The Census Act of 1890 introduced some new features: 
providing that mquiry be made concerning the language 
spoken by persons enumerated in the principality of Wales; 
adding columns to the householders schedule, to enable 
persons to be returned either as employers, as employed, or 
as neither emplovers nor employed; also the number of 
rooms occupied by a person in possession of less than five 
rooms. The whole country was divided into about 40,000 
enumeration districts. The householders’ schedules were 
distributed during the week ending Saturday, Apr. 4, and 
were collected on Monday, Apr. 6, with the required infor- 
mation кү “every living person who abode in every 
house on the night of the census day " (Sunday, Apr. 5). 
The census act required the publication of the preliminary 
census report. within five months from Apr. 5. 

The establishment of a permanent system of registration in 
Scotland in 1855 has given to the subsequent censuses taken 
in that country (1861, 1871, 1881, 1891) similar advantages 
to those derived by the English census from the Registra- 
tion Act of 1836. The history of the census in Ireland be- 
gins in 1811, coincidently with the second British census. 
The attempt resulted in a decided failure. The census of 
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1821 was of doubtful accuracy; the census of 1831 had 
subsequently to be corrected according to new data. The 
censuses of 1841 and of 1851, taken by the members of the 
constabulary force, attained great perfection, the reports of 
the latter vear, in seven immense volumes, constituting a 
monument in the history of publie statistics, The famine 
of 1846—47 gave to the results of this census a peculiar and 
painful interest. 

France.—In France the census did not find а place in the 
government until after the Revolution. Vauban, indeed, 
the great engineer of Louis XIV. in his project for equal- 
izing taxation, addressed to the king in 1707, strongly urged 
the necessity of an enumeration of the population, wealth, 
and industry of France. * There is," he said, “ no battalion 
in the kingdom, however insignificant it may be, that is not 
subject to at least а dozen reviews and inspections during 
the vear. Of how much greater importance is it to enu- 
merate and review the condition of the great body of the 
nation from which the king draws all his glory and his 
riches!” Whether from repugnance to the idea of a cen- 
sus, or from the offense given by a project of just and equal 
taxation in the days of the old régime, the work of Vauban 
was by royal decree ordered to be seized and publicly 
burned—an indignity closely followed by the death of the 
illustrious author. During the reign of Louis XV. some 
useful statistics were collected by the minister of commerce. 
In 1784 the gifted Neckar, a minister of Louis XVI., pub- 
lished his treatise on the finanees of the kingdom, the 
views and proposals of which were based on the fullest and 
most authentic information regarding the state of the sev- 
eral parts of the kingdom which could be obtained without 
special agencies of enumeration, Before the close of that 
century a law was passed requiring prefects of departments 
to prepare from the civil registers exact annual abstracts of 
births, marriages, and deaths; this law, with some modifica- 
tions, is still in force. А general census was taken in 1801, 
and again in 1806. The next succeeding enumeration was 
in 1821, since which time the census has been regularly 
taken once in five years, 

Belgium, the country to which the science of statistics 
owes so much, has carried to a high point the art of enu- 
meration. Immediately upon the achievement of Belgian 
independence а special statistical service was created—viz., 
in 1831. In 184] a central commission was established, 
with which M. Quetelet was from the first connected. In 
1843 provincial statistical commissions were instituted 
throughout the kingdom. In 1856 a new law was enacted 
regulating the mode of taking the census and keeping the 
civil register. It provided that a general census ol be 
taken every ten years throughout the kingdom, and that 
the population returns should form the basis of representa- 
tion. The census was to be taken in such a manner as to 
give the actual as well as the legal population. The pre- 
scribed inquiries included name, sex, age by year and month, 
birthplace, civil status, occupation or condition, habitual 
domicile, and town and country population. Both the dis- 
tribution and the collection of schedules were to be made 
іп one day. Temporary census bureaus were established, 
one for each province, which were to receive the returns of 
the agents after they had been revised by the communal 
juries—bodies appointed for each community, and consist- 
ing of oflicials and private citizens. The statistics of schools 
and public institutions were taken by means of special 
ee durs The military authorities were charged with the 
army census. The refusal to give information was punish- 
able by fine and imprisonment. The central statistical com- 
mission receives the results of the successive censuses, ven rlv 
abstracts from the civil registers, and the results of special 
occasional inquiry, and prepares the same for publication. 

Prussia obtains population reports through a central bu- 
reau established in 1805. The labors of the bureau аге di- 
rected (0—1, general statistics; 2, births, marriages, and 
deaths: 3, schools and churches; 4, medical statisties + 5. 
statisties of mechanical trades and manufactures. Fror 
1805 to 1820 these inquiries were made annually, but since 
the latter date the information relative to the first. third. 
and fourth subjects has been collected but once in three 
years. When the customs union of 1834 was established, 
triennial censuses of population were authorized, and have 
been taken regularly since. At first the inquiries related to 
the numbers of the actual population, according to the 
sex. age, birthplace, religion, immigration, and emigration, In 
1840 the enumeration was required to be made by name. which 
resulted immediately in a large increase in the population ra 
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tums. In 1846 the number of families was determined, and 
іп 1849 the distribution of the population by habitations. In 
1458 the persons of the two sexes between seventeen and 
forty-five vears of age were returned in five classes. In 1861 
the unmarried and widowed were specially classified. With 
the census of the same year an inquiry was added in ref- 
ewnce to the language spoken and the social condition 
and occupations of the population. The Prussian census is 
taken every five years (1885, 1890) by civil officers, in the 
menth of December, on one day, by means of printed sched- 
ules, In addition to the statistics of population, many sta- 
tistics are obtained showing the nature, extent, and distribu- 
tion of real property, wages and salaries, insurance, aid and 
operative societies, and the numerical strength of the 
Catholic and Protestant churches. 

Austria. —During the last half of the eighteenth century 
and the first half of the nineteenth no censuses were taken 
in Austria except those connected with military conscription. 
Separate systems of enumeration prevailed in the different 
provinees, and the materials for a general knowledge of the 
whole population of the empire were very meager. In 1828 
acentral bureau of statistics was created. А uniform enu- 
meration was made throughout the empire for the first time 
in 1851, but its results were so imperfect that in 1855 а com- 
mision of high administrative officers was appointed for 
the preparation of a new census law, which received the im- 
terial sanction in 1857. The military needs of the state 
were по longer the main motive for a census, but statis- 
tic of population, wealth, and industry were to be obtained 
a a basis for the safe conduct of publie affairs. A census 
tawd оп the actual population was to be taken once in six 
ears, exclusively by the eivil authorities. | Printed sched- 
iles were to be filled up by the heads of families, owners of 
tenement-houses, and. those in charge of convents, schools, 
aud publie inxtitutions. Those that intentionally failed to 
furnish the desired information were to be punished by 
fine and imprisonment. The schedules called for informa- 
tian under the following heads: Composition of families, 
iniuding servants; age; sex; names and titles; civil sta- 
tus: social condition; religion; occupation; marriages, 
births and deaths; the number of cities, towns, hamlets, 
villages, dwellings, and renters, The number of Austrian 
subjects living in foreign parts was to be obtained through 
the imperiallegations. The census of the naval and military 
population was to be separately taken by the proper authori- 
es, The census is now taken every ten years (1880, 1890). 

Russia. — Partial censuses were taken by the Russian Gov- 
emment in 1700, 1704, 1705, and 1710. In 1718 Peter the 
Great required all landed proprietors to make a declara- 
rion of the number of serfs belonging to each. The same 
vear he organized a special commission to visit the separate 
provinces of his empire for the purpose of making a general 
"nsus, No enumeration of females was made in these 
early censuses, Which were taken solely for the purposes of 
revenue and military conscription. decree of 1772 di- 
meted that a census should be taken once in twenty years, 
lat this interval of time was not regularly observed. In 
INP a central bureau of statistics was organized, reorgan- 
zed in 1852 under the name of the statistical commission. 
The commission has taken censuses In 1812, 1815, 1834, 1850, 
Ts, 1870, 1880, 1886, and 1897. The census is taken by 
means of printed schedules distributed by the local authori- 
The work of consolidating and publishing devolves 
upon the statistical commission. 

Norway.—A decennial census was instituted here in 1815, 
and has continued up to the present time, comprising in- 
quinies as to age, sex, civil status, number of families and 
hatitations, useful domestic animals, and the territorial area 
of each district. A bureau of statistics superintends all 
forms of public statistics except those pertaining to the 
siministration of justice, publie education, and financial 
administration, Inquiries are made once in five vears in 
rani to the condition of industry. Annual exhibits are 
"ule of births, marriages, and deaths, of commerce and 
navigation, of the administration of justice, and of the pop- 
uation suffering from physical and mental disabilities, 

Sporn paid but little attention to publie statistics after 
ber census of 1798 until 1856, when a central statistical com- 
mision was organized, under whose supervision a general 
census was taken in 1857, and since then once in three vears. 
The census is taken in one night by Government oflicials 
tharged with the collection, verification, and consolidation 
of the returns. A final revision is made by the statistical 
commission. 
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Switzerland.—The original constitution of the Swiss fed- 
eration required а census once in twenty years. Most of 
the inquiries were conducted by the several cantonal gov- 
ernments. The returns were not uniform, and were gener- 
ally inaccurate. In 1860 a law of the Federal assembly pre- 
seribed а decennial census for the whole federation, and in- 
stituted a federal bureau of statistics under the direction of 
the interior department. The first census under the new 
law was in 1860. The inquiries included sex, age, civil con- 
dition, origin, birthplace, domicile, religion, language, phys- 
ical disabilities, immigration, the distribution of real prop- 
erty, the number of families, and the number of habitations 
and other buildings. ‘The cantonal statistics collected by 
the local governments are consolidated and published by 
the central bureau. Until a few years ago the different 
cantons followed different methods in the collection of vital 
and mortuary statistics, but at the instance of the bureau 
they have now SOM a uniform plan. In 1866 the cen- 
tral bureau initiated the census of live stock, and later col- 
lected very full statistics of railways, savings-banks, and 
fire-insurance companies, 

Italy.—sSoon after the founding of the modern kingdom 
of Italy in 1859 and 1860, a bureau of statistics was created 
with ample powers. The first general census, which was to 
afford the basis of representation in the national parliament, 
was taken Dec. 31, 1861, under a law prescribing general 
enumerations once in ten years. The census is taken in one 
day by means of previously distributed schedules, Since 
1861 the central bureau has been charged with additional 
inquiries relative to mutual-aid societies, savings-banks, pub- 
lie charities, industrial corporations, libraries, апа institu- 
tions of education. 

Greece.—The census in modern Greece dates from her last 
struggle for independence, The first general enumeration 
of the people was made in 1836. From that date censuses 
were taken annually until 1845, since when they have been 
taken at irregular intervals—viz., 1848, 1853, 1856, 1861, 
1879, 1889, 1896. 

ПІ. THe Census or THE UNITED STATES is, in its latest 
development, unique, differing widely from the European 
type, the reason for which will hereafter appear. 

Daring the colonial period the British Board of Trade 
attempted several partial enumerations for administrative 
uses; but the results were often flagrantly inaccurate, espe- 
cially in the Southern colonies, In the census of New York, 
attempted by Gov. Hunter in 1712, the superstition already 
alluded to* entered seriously to affect the completeness of 
the returns. This feeling was so strong as to deter the gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, а few years later, from attempting the 
census of that colony. So defective were the colonial cen- 
suses in general that Mr. Bancroft, for the purposes of his 
History, constructed in preference a table of population 
projected backward to 1750 from the first U. S. census—that, 
namely, taken in 1790. Several efforts were made during 
the Revolutionary war and during the continuance of the 
government of the Confederation, but without success, to 
secure an enumeration of the population of the several 
States, with a view to apportioning requisitions for men and 
supplies, In these schemes, various estimates and computa- 
tions were made use of, all subsequently ascertained to have 
been in a considerable degree erroneous. 

By the Constitution of 1787 a decennial census was made 
а constituent. part of the political system of the U. 5. M. 
Moreau de Jonnés has attributed great credit to the U. S. 
on this account, declaring that they present a phenomenon 
unprecedented in history—* that of à people who instituted 
the statisties of their country on the very day when they 
founded their government, and who regulated, by the same 
instrument, the census of inhabitants, their political rights, 
and the destinies of the nation." The fact is, however, that 
this provision of the Constitution was not in the least degree 
of a philosophical origin. It was a necessity of the federal 
representative eharacter of the government. then established, 
in which both representation and direct taxation were re- 
quired to be apportioned according to population. The first 
census law was passed Mar. 1, 1790, and the first census 
was taken under it as of date Aug. 1 of that vear. Nine 
months was the period allowed for the оо of the 
enumeration. The work was to be conducted by the mar- 


* Whena proposition to institute а census was before the British 
Parliament in 1753, the member for Newenstle-upon-Tyne stated that 
" the people looked upon the proposal as ominous, and feared lest 
some public misfortune or an epidemical distemper should follow the 
numbering." 
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shals of the several judicial districts, who were authorized | manufactures, and commerce ; likewise the number of Revo- 


to appoint as many assistants as should be required, each of 
whom should have an assigned district, to be personally 
enumerated by him. Lists of inhabitants were to be set up 
at two places of resort within each district for public inspec- 
tion, All persons sixteen vears of age and upward were re- 
quired, dcr penalties, to. give all needed Information to 
the census-takers, The inquiries were six in number for 
each family : (1) name of the head of the family ; (2) number 
of free white males sixteen years and upward ; (3) number of 
free white males under sixteen vears; (4) number of free 
white females; (5) number of all other free persons; (6) num- 
ber of slaves, 

The results of the first enumeration caused much disap- 
pointment, owing to overstrained expectations based on the 
extravagant estimates that had prevailed, as is usual in the 
absence of authentic information; and Mr, Jefferson, then 
Secretary of State, in sending copies of the census report to 
the ministers of the U.S.in foreign. lands, carefully ex- 
plained that. the enumeration was largely defective. The 
results of subsequent censuses, however, established the sub- 
stantial accuracy of the count made in 1790, 

In 1800 two learned. societies memorialized Congress on 
the subject. The American Philosophical Society, Thomas 
Jefferson president, represented that the decennial census 
offered an occasion of great value for ascertaining sundry 
facts highly important to society, and not otherwise to be 
obtained. It therefore prayed that the next. census might 
be so taken as to’ present a more detailed view of the inhab- 
itants of the U.S. under several different aspects, such as 
the effect of soil and climate on human life: jn increase of 
population by birth and. immigration; and the conditions 
and vocations of the people. To gain the first of these ends, 
the society suggested that the population should be much 
more minutely analyzed with respect to age. To gain the 
second, it was proposed that a table should be used present- 
ing in separate columns the respective numbers of native 
citizens, citizens of foreign birth, and aliens. To reach the 
third end, it was proposed that the number of free male in- 
habitants of all ages engaged in different. professions and 
pursuits should. be ascertained, such as merchants, agricul- 
turists, handicraftsmen, mariners, ete. The other memorial, 
toa similar effect, came from the Connecticut Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, Timothy Dwight president. Both memo- 
rials were presented to the Senate Jan. 10, 1800, and were 
referred to the committee already charged with drafting a 
census bill. By the law of 1800 the schedule was somewhat 
extended. It registered the name of the head of each family: 
the number of free white males under ten years of age; of 
free white males of ten and under sixteen; of free white 
males of sixteen and under twenty-six: of free white males 
of twenty-six and under forty-five; of free white males of 
forty-five and upward. The last five inquiries were du- 
pe in reference to females. All other persons, except 
ndians not taxed апа slaves, were also enumerated, but 
without distinction of age. The general direction of the cen- 
sus was placed in the Departinent of State, where it remained 
until 1850. 

In 1810 the population schedule of 1800 was retained with- 
out modification, but by a supplementary act (Мау 1) the 
scope of the enumeration was extended to embrace an ac- 
count of all the manufacturing establishments. The con- 
struction of the schedule was left to the Secretary. of the 
Treasury. The results of this new statistical effort proved 
to be of little value, 

The census of 1820 presented no new features of marked 
Importance, The population schedule discriminated between 
foreigners naturalized and not naturalized, while slaves and 
free colored persons were Classified with respect to age. A 
new manufacturers’ schedule was introduced, which was an 
improvement upon that of 1810. It. comprehended fewer 
details, but was more discriminating in inquiries and more 
scientifie in arrangement, This part of the work, however, 
was so imperfectly done by the census-takers that tlie results 
obtained possessed little value. 

In the census of 1830 no attempt was made to obtain in- 
dustrial statistics of any sort. The schedule made а more 
minute classification of population, The number of the deaf 
and dumb and blind in the three classes of white, free ceol- 
ored and slave population was ascertained as far as practi- 
cable in conducting a new experiment, 

In 1840 still other statisties of population were collected— 
the number of insane and idiotic people, the number of per- 
sons engaged in the great industries, such as agriculture, 





lutionary pensioners. Several columns were added to the 
schedule for educational statisties—the number of scholars 
in schools, together with the number of white persons over 
twenty years of age who could not read and write. The at- 
tempt to obtain statisties of industry was renewed, and an 
extended though badly arranged list of questions was in- 
corporated, As there was no penalty for refusing to answer 
these questions, in. some localities the people refused to an- 
swer them, on the ground that they were illegal and inquisi- 
torial, The industrial statistics obtained, however, were the 
most valuable vet procured, 

As the time for taking the seventh census drew near, the 

subject began to attract an unusual degree of attention, A 
census board, consisting of the Secretary of State, the At- 
torney-General, and the Postinaster-General was created by 
an act approved Mar. 8, 1849. This board was charged 
with the duty of preparing forms, schedules, ete.. for tgking 
the next census, but was instructed. not to. ineorporate into 
{һе schedules more than 100 questions of all PER At the 
next session Of Congress the Senate raised а special com- 
mittee on the census, and imposed upon it a similar task, 
The law, as passed. greatly extended the sphere of the cen- 
sus, The act, approved May 23, 1850, is entitled “ A general 
act providing for the census of 1850, and for every subse- 
quent census.” It created a census office in the newly creat- 
ed Department of the Interior. The six schedules incorpo- 
"ated їп the Jaw bore the following names by number: 1, 
" Free inhabitants"; 2, “Slave inhabitants”; 3, * Persons 
who died during the year ending June 1"; 4, * Productions 
of agriculture"; 5, “Products of industry "; 6, “ Social 
statistics," Several important. new features were іпсогро- 
ruted in the first schedule, viz., the name, age, sex, and col- 
or of each person, together with the place of birth. 

The third or mortality schedule contained a class of in- 
quiries wholly new in the census. The fourth, fifth. and 
sixth schedules related to subjects that had received some 
attention in previous censuses, but without. adequate pro- 
vision for the collection of the statisties required. The 
census of 1850 was a great improvement on all its pred- 
ecessors, The addition of general statistics of manufac- 
tures and of agriculture was a gain of the highest. impor- 
tance. Others of the new features of the act of 1850 never 
became practically valuable. 

The census of 1860 was taken on the same plan as that of 
1850, with but few modifications, 

Before the census of 1870 was taken an attempt was made 
to procure a new law which should. provide new machinery 
ind remodel the old. schedules. An elaborate bill, drawn 
largely by the late President Garfield, passed the House of 
Representatives, but. failed to receive the sanction of the 
Senate. The eensus of 1870 was taken under the law of 
1850. Some important additions to the inquiries were made 
by authority of the Secretary of the Interior. In. conse- 
quence of the abolition of slavery the old schedule relating 
to statistics of slaves was dropped. To meet the require- 
ments of the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution 
two columns were added to the population. schedule—the 
first to obtain the number of male citizens of the U.S. in 
each State of twenty-one years and upward; the second to 
obtain the number of such citizens whose right to vote is 
denied or abridged on other grounds than rebellion or erime. 
The results of ghis special inquiry were of little value. 
Many changes were made by the census office іп the forms 
of the inquiries, by which they were rendered more definite 
and more easily understood, Besides the inquiries eonceru- 
ing " place of birth.” two columns were added requiring a 
statement of the parentage of each person, This. has pro- 
vided a way for ascertaining the number of citizens born of 
foreign parents. An inquiry was also added concerning the 
publie debt of towns, cities, counties, and States. A striking 
feature was added in the publication of results by the con- 
struction of engraved maps, illustrating the various elusses 
of statistics, 

In preparation for the tenth census (1880), Congress passed 
ап act (Mar. 3, 1879), supplemented by the act of Apr. 20, 
1880. under which that census was taken, and under which, 
unless new legislation shall be had, “a census will hereafter 
be taken every ten years.” 

Dv the act of 1879. the census system of the U. S. was 
greatly changed, both as to the agencies of enumeration 
and as to the subjects of inquiry, The most important of 
these will be now indicated, 

1. Agencies of Enumeration.—(a) By the act of 1879 the 
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superintendent of census becomes an officer appointed by 
the President and confirmed by the Senate, instead of 
merely a “superintending clerk,” appointed by the Secre- 
{агу of the Interior, (b) No other important change is nec- 
essurily wrought by the new law in the organization of the 
census bureau as an office for revising, digesting, compiling, 
and publishing the results of the enumeration. (c) Instead 
of the marshals of the several judicial districts (sixty-four 
in 1870), officers especially appointed for the purpose, termed 
"supervisors of census," are intrusted with the charge of 
the enumeration, The appointment of such officers, not to 
exceed 150 in all nor fewer than one for any State or Terri- 
tory, is authorized, The full number authorized were ap- 
painted in 1880, the numbers in the several States varying 
from one to eleven (New York). The creation of a special 
haly of officers for the purpose, presumably appointed with 
mference. to their qualifications for the work, and di- 
relly responsible to the department charged with the gen- 
eral direction of the census, in the place of intrusting this 
duty, as under the act of 1850, to officers previously ap- 
minted for altogether different duties, responsible to a de- 
partment which has nothing to do with the census und al- 
ready fully burdened with regular official duties, in con- 
nection with the U. S. courts—duties which are not of a 
nature to be avoided or postponed—constitutes a great ad- 
vance toward а proper enumeration, (d) Instead of the 
appointment by marshals of assistant marshals to perform 
tue actual work of enumeration, without шош tiene 
hy the central office; as under the act of 1850, the appoint- 
ment of the actual canvassers—called by the new law 
"enumerators "—is by the act of 1879 made subject to the 
veto Of the census office. (e) The population of districts 
to he assigned to any enumerator is reduced from an esti- 
tated maximum of 20,000, as by the law of 1850, to a maxi- 
mam of. 4,000, according to the results of the next preced- 
mg enumeration, The subdivision of supervisors! districts 
and the arrangement of enumerators! districts are also made 
Hable to the veto of the census office. The result of these 
prévisions in 1880 was to increase the actual number of 
enümerators. from about 6,400 in 1870 to 31.265. Dv this 
means not only is the earlier completion of the work made 
practicable, but a higher degree of local knowledge and 
personal acquaintance is secured—elements of the highest 
unpertance, as affording security against defective and er- 
roneous returns of population. (f£) While the enumeration 
continues to be taken as of the same date (June 1) as by the 
act of. 1850, the time allowed for the completion of the work 
= reduced from five months to one month, while in cities 
af over 10,000 inhabitants (according to the next preceding 
ensus) the enumeration is required to be completed within 
two weeks. (9g) The rules regulating the compensation of 
enunmierators are greatly changed in the direction of allow- 
ing a closer correspondence of pay to work than was possi- 
bie under the inflexible rule laid down in the act of 1850. 
hi Instead of committing to each enumerator the collection 
Mf the manufacturing and social statistics of his own dis- 
triet, the superintendent of census may in his discretion 
"withdraw the schedules for manufacturing and social sta- 
tities from the enumerators of the several subdivisions, and 
may Charge the collection of these statistics upon experts 
and special agents, to be employed. without respect to local- 
"yv" Under this provision special agents were appointed 
at the census of 1880 to collect the manufacturing statisties 
ef 279 cities and large towns, Special ag@ts were also ap- 
miuted to collect the statistics of certain industries for the 
U. S. at large, such as iron and steel, woolen, silk, and cot- 
ton goods, glass, coke, interchangeable machinery, ete., and 
of all the mining industries, Special agents were also ap- 
pointed to collect the statisties of the deaf and dumb, blind, 
insane and idiotie, of criminals, and of paupers, never 
Готе properly enumerated, although embraced in the act 
ef 1850: also to collect the statistics of the factory system, 
the social statistics of cities, the statisties of schools, col- 
cores, museums, and churches, of public indebtedness, of 
vatuation and taxation of property, ete. (2) The superin- 
tendent of census is authorized in his discretion to employ 
"prior sehedules;" so called—that is, schedules to be left 
with heads of families in advance of the enumeration, and 
te be taken up on or after the legal date of the census, 
No use was made of this provision, however, at the tenth 
cens ls, 

2. Regarding the points of inquiry by the act of 1879 in 
comparison with the act of 1850, it may be said that several 
entirely new subjects of enumeration were introduced by 
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the later law, such as railroads, telegraphs, fire, life. and 
marine insurance, etc. ; while the amount of detail required 
respecting the traditional subjects of enumeration is vastly 
increased in the agriculturul schedule. 

Ап act providing for taking the eleventh census (1890) 
was approved Mar. 1, 1889, and was, with some slight amend- 
ments, à re-enactment of the law of 1879. No change was 
made in the general plan for enumeration. The salary of 
the superintendent was raised from $5,000 to $6,000. A 
new official, entitled the “disbursing clerk,” was provided 
for, and also ten “chiefs of divisions." The number of 
supervisors’ districts was increased from 150 to 175, and, as 
in 1880, the full number of supervisors authorized was ob- 
tained. The number of enumerators appointed in the 
eleventh census was 47,975. Five important changes in the 
scope of the investigation were introduced by the law of 
1889. (a) A special schedule of inquiry was introduced for 
the purpose of obtaining the names of all surviving persons 
who had served in the army, navy, or marine corps in the 
U. S. during the civil war (1861-65), as also the names of 
all surviving widows of such soldiers, sailors, or marines. 
(0) A special inquiry was added in the population schedule 
by which Negroes might be classified, as * full-blooded Ne- 
groes," “mulattoes,” * quadroons,” and “ осіогоопх (c) Pro- 
vision was made for the collection of statisties relating to 
the recorded indebtedness of private corporations and indi- 
viduals, and for this inquiry Congress made a special appro- 
priation in. addition to the regular census appropriation. 
(d) By the law of 1879 Indians paving tuxes were the only 
ones subject to enumeration, but. the law of 1889 provided 
for a complete census of all living Indians, which should 
record both the Indian and English name of every Indian 
in tribal relations, and contain full data as to age and occu- 
pation, and for classifying Indians as “ those paving taxes” 
and “those free from taxation.” (e) The law further made 
provision for the collection of statisties of the population, 
industries, and resources of the district of Alaska. 

The scope of the law was also extended by an amend- 
ment ү Aug. 14, 1890, which required that unincor- 
porated express Companies as well as incorporated express 
companies should respond to schedules presented—an amend- 
ment Which was necessary in order to secure any information 
respecting the express business, since with one exception all 
express companies in the U. N. are joint-stock associations. 
The census of 1890 paid special attention to the collection of 
data pertaining to the nativity of parents, to the relative 
fecundity of native and. foreign. born mothers, and to the 
expectation of life of ehildren born of native and foreign 
parents, Certain questions respecting naturalization and 
the ability of persons enumerated to read and speak the 
English language were also introduced. The eleventh cen- 
sus for the first time made use of * prior" schedules in facil- 
itating the work of enumeration. and of electricity as an 
agency for tabulation. The result of the employment of 
the electric tabulator is regarded with great interest by 
statisticians, for, if successful and trustworthy. it renders pos- 
sible statistical compilations which have heretofore been 
regarded as too сот heated and laborious to be undertaken 
by the ordinary methods. 

The census bureau as originally organized was divided 
into twenty-three divisions, as follows: Appointments; Dis- 
bursements and Accounts; Geography; Population; Vital 
Statisties; Chureh Statistics; Educational Statisties; Pau- 
yerism and Crime: National and State Finances; Farms, 
Homes and Mortgages; Agriculture; Manufactures; Mines 
and Mining; Fish and Fisheries; Transportation; Insur- 
ance; Printing and Stationery; Statistics of Special Classes ; 
Supervisors’ Correspondence; Alaska; Statisties of Indians ; 
Social Statisties of Cities; Revision and Results. The num- 
ber of divisions was on Apr. 1, 1892, reduced to nine, em- 
bracing the divisions of Population; Manufactures: Agri- 
eulture; Farms; Homes and Mortgages: Vital Statisties; 
Social Statistics: Wealth, Debt and Taxation; Printing 
and Stationery, and Revision and Results. 

It was said that the census of the U. S. in its present 
state of development, is unique, differing widely from the 
European type; the justification of this statement has been 
given above. The European census is a mere count of in- 
habitants, individually and by families, with certain. per- 
sonal particulars as to age. sex, color, conjugal condition, 
occupation, place of birth, ete. Whatever statistical infor- 
mation beyond this government requires is obtained either 
by registration, by boards or commissioners, or by other 
agencies wholly independent of the census proper. The 
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U. S. census since 1850 has been, in the phrase of the act of 
1879, “a census of population, wealth, and industry." The 
amount of statistical detail collected in the U.S. decennial 

° enumeration is greater than that obtained in any other coun- 
try through the same agency, and is vastly greater than the 
sum of the statistical details collected in any other country 
through all agencies combined. The reason for thus im- 
posing upon the census inquiries which in European coun- 
tries are made, if made at all, through other agencies, has 
been found mainly in the indisposition of Congress to raise 
the question whether, under the Constitution, the U. S. Gov- 
ernment can institute or conduct purely statistical investi- 
rations affecting private persons, and enforeed bv penalties 
in the event of refusal to give information, except in con- 
nection with the decennial enumeration expressly author- 
ized and required by the Constitution. Were this consider- 
ation set aside, there can be little question that the statisti- 
cal work of the country could be better done by agencies 
very differently organized. 

The publications of the successive censuses of the U.S. 
have been as follows: 

1790.— Return of the Whole Number of Persons within 
the Several Districts of the United States, etc. (8vo, 52 pp., 
1792). 

1800.— Return of the Whole Number of Persons, etc. 
(folio, 78 pp, 1801). 

Мав. Aggregate Amount of each Description of Per- 
sons, etc. (oblong folio, without date); (2) A Serves of Tables 
Showing the Several Branches of American Manufactures, 
etc. (4to, 170 pp.). 

1820.—(1) Census for 1820, efc. (folio, 164 pp., 1821) ; (2) 
Digest of Accounts of Manufacturing Establishments, ete. 
(folio, 100 pp., 1823). 

1830.— Fifth Census of Enumeration of the Inhabitants 
of the United States (folio, 163 pp., 1832). This work was 
so badly compiled and printed that Congress directed a re- 
publication. Even the latter is honeycombed with errors, 

1840.—(1) Compendium of the Enumeration, etc. (folio, 
378 pp., 1841) ; (2) Sirth Census or Enumeration of the In- 
habitants of the United States (folio, 470 pp., 1841); (3) 
Statistica of the United States, etc. (folio, 410 pp., 1841) ; 
(4) Census of Pensioners of Revolutionary and Military 
Service, with Names, Ages, and Places of Residence, etc. 
(Жо, 196 pp.). 

1850.—(1) The Seventh Census of the United States (Ato, 
1022 pp., 1853); (2) Statistical View of the United States 
(8vo, 400 pp., 1854); (3) Mortality Statistics, elc. (Вхо, 304 
pp., 1855); (4) Digest of the Statistics of Manufactures (8vo, 
143 pp., 1859). 

1860.—(1) Preliminary Report of the Eighth Census (8vo, 
294 pp., 1862); (2) Population (Ato, 811 pp., 1864) ; (3) Agri- 
culture (4to, 464 pp., 1864) ; (4) Manufactures (4to, 963 pp., 
1865), (5) Mortality and Miscellaneous Statistics (Ato, 650 
pp., 1866). 

1870.—(1) Population and Social Statistics (Ato, 854 pp., 
1872); (2) Vital Statistics (4to, 700 pp., 1872) : (3) Industry 
and и (410, 843 pp., 1872); (4) Compendium (8vo, 949 

., 1872). 

PP аво Omitting the Census Bulletins, which were a 
marked feature of the census of 1880, the final volumes 
published are the following : Vol. i. Population (Ato, 961 pp., 
1883); vol. ii. Manufactures (4to, 1198 pp., 1883); vol. tii. 
Products of Agriculture (4to, 1149 pp., 1883); vol. iv. Agen- 
cies of Transportation ($to, 869 pp., 1883); vol. v. Cotton 
Product, part i. (4to, 924 pp., 1884) ; vol. vi. Colton Product, 
part ii. (4to, 848 pp., 1884); vol. vii. Valuation, Taxation, 
and Public Indebtedness (4to, 909 pp., 1884) ; vol. viii. News- 
paper and Periodical Press (446 pp.), Alaska, its Popula- 
tion, Industries, and Products (189 pp.), Seal Islanda of 
Alaska (188 pp.), Ship-building Т. СИНА (276 рр.) (460, 
1884); vol. ix. Forests of North America (4to, 612 pp. with 
extra volume for map. 1884); vol. x. Petroleum and its Prod- 
ucts (318 pp), Manufactures of Coke (114 рр.), Building- 
stone (393 pp. exclusive of plates) (4to, 1884); vol. xi. Mor- 
tality and } ilal Statistics, part i. (4to, 763 pp.. 1885); vol. 
xii. Mortality and Vital Statistics, part ii. (4to, 803 pp., 
1885) ; vol. xiii. Precious Metals (4to, 541 pp., 1885); vol. xiv. 
United States Mining Laws (dto, 705 pp., 1885); vol. xv. 
Mining Industry, exclusive of precious metals (4to, 1022 
pp., 1886); vol xvi. Power and Machinery Employed in Man- 
«factures, part i. (4to, 874 рр. 1885); vol. xvii. Power and 
Machinery Employed in Mau н part ii (4to, 788 
рро 1885); vol. xviii. Social Statistics of Cities, part i. 
(4to, 915 pp., 1886); vol. xix. Social Statistics of Cities, 
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part ii. (4to, 843 pp., 1887); vol. xx. Statistics of Wages in 
the Manufacturing Industry (567 pp.), Average Retail 
Prices of Necessaries of Life (117 pp.), Strikes and Lock- 
outs (28 pp.) (4to, 1886); vol. xxi. Defective, Dependent, and 
Delinquent Classes (4to, 581 pp., 1888); vol. xxii. Power and 
Machinery Employed in Mise factuses (11 pp), Machine 
Tools and Woodwork Machinery (294 рр.), Steam-pump 
and Pumping-engines (64 pp.), Wool and Silk Machinery 
(27 рр.), Manu achive of лл. and Boilers (66 pp.), 
Marine Engines and Steam-vessels (106 pp.), Ice Industry 
in the United States (41 pp.) (4to, 1888). Ih addition to the 
above, two octavo volumes entitled A Compendium of the 
Tenth. Census were published, containing 1771 pages. 
1890.—The complete report of the eleventh census com- 
prises thirty-nine volumes, published as follows: Compen- 
dium, part i. Population (1899); part ii. Vital and Social 
Statistics, Educational and Church Statistics, Wealth, Debt, 
and Taxation, Mineral Industries, Insurance, Foreign-born 
Population, Manufactures (1894); part iii. Population, 
Agriculture, Manufactures, Fisheries, Transportation, 
Wealth, Debt, and Taxation, Real Estate Mortgages, Farms 
and Потев, Proprietorship and Indebtedness, Indians 
(1897); Abstract (2d ed. 1896); Vital Statistics of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia (1893); Report on Education (1893); Re- 
port on Manufacturing Industries (2 vols., 1894); Report 
on Transportation Business (1898); Vital Statistics of New 
York and Brooklyn (1894); Report on Agriculture by Tr- 
rigation (1894); Vital Statistics, Boston and Philadelphia 
(1895); Report of the Social Statistica of Cities (1805); Re- 
port on the Mineral Industries in the United States (1892) ; 
Report on Wealth, Debt, and Taxation (2 vols., 1892-95) ; 
Report on Indians Tared and Indians not Taxed (1894) ; 
Report on Statistica of Churches (1894); Report on Popu- 
lation of United States (2 parts, 1895-97) ; Report on Insur- 
ance Business (2 parts, 1894-95); Report on Transportation 
Business (2 parts, 1894-95); Report on Manufacturing In- 
dustries (3 parts, 1895); Report on Vital and Soctal Statis- 
fics (4 parts, 1894-96); Report on Crime, Pauperism, and 
Benerolence (2 parts, 1895-96); Report on Insane, Feeble- 
minded, Deaf and Dumb, and Blind (1895); Statistics of 
Agriculture, Agriculture by Irrigation, Statistics of Fish- 
eries (1895); Report on Heal Estate Mortgages (1895); Re- 
port on Farms and Homes (1896); Statistical Atlas (1898). 

The cost of the successive censuses is officially given as 
follows: First, $44,377.18: second, $66,609.04 : third, $178,- 
444.67; fourth, $208.525.99 ; fifth, $378,543.13; sixth, $833,- 
370.95; seventh, $1,329.027.53 ; eighth, $1,922,272.42; ninth, 
$3,336.511.41; tenth, $5,307,000; eleventh (approximately), 
$10,000,000. 

IV. STATE Censuses.—In many of the States of the Union 
a census is required at some time within the interval be- 
tween each two national censuses. These provisions are 
very various, but there is even greater range in the manner 
in which the provisions are executed. Many of the States 
whose constitutions expressly require a census once in five 
or ten years take no action whatever in respect thereto of a 
sufficiently overt character to become the subject of obser- 
vation. A few States not only go through the form of com- 
Jliance with such provisions, but do good, effective work. 
Боо among these are Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and New York. The decennial enumerations of these States 
(1855, 1865, 1875, ete.) are very valuable contributions to 
statistics. The Michigan State censuses of 1874 and 1884 
are valuable аосепіз. 

By the twenty-second section of the act of Mar. 3, 1879, 
it was provided that if any State or Territory, through its 
duly appointed officers or agents, shall, during the months 
beginning on the first Monday of June in the year (1885, 
1895, etc.) which is the mean between two decennial cen- 
suses of the U. S., under said act, “table and complete a 
census in all respects according to the schedules and forms 
of enumeration 1n the eensus of the U. S., and shall deposit 
with the Secretary of the Interior, on or before the first of 
September following, & full and authentie сору of all 
sehedules returned and reports made by the otlicers and 
agents charged with sueh enumeration, then the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall, upon receiving a certificate from the 
Secretary of the Interior that such schedules and reports 
have been duly deposited, pay, on the requisition of the 
Governor of such State or Territory, out of any funds in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, a sum equal to fift y 
per centum of the amount which was paid to all supervisors 
and actual enumerators within such State or Territory at 
the U. 5. census next preceding, increased by one-half the 
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ercentage of gain in population in such State or Territory 

etween the two censuses next preceding: Provided, that 
the blank schedules used for the purposes of the enumera- 
rion herein provided for shall be similar, in all respects of 
form and size of heading and ruling, to those u in the 
census of the U. S.” Whether this effort to promote State 
ceususes intermediate between the national censuses will 
have any more effect than the provisions for State censuses 
now found in the constitution or on the statute-books of 
папу States remains to be seen. See map.of CENTER OF 
PorpULaTion, in article UNITED STATES. 

Francis A. WALKER. Revised by Н. C. ADAMs. 

Cent [cent. in the phrase per cent. represents Ital. cento (in 
per cento) or Fr. cent (in pour cent) < Lat. centum, hundred ; 
per centum is merely a mistaken Latinization of the Ital. In 
the sense of a hundredth of a dollar cent was first used in the 
U.S. late in the eighteenth century, probably as clip-form of 
Fr. eenti me or Ital. centesimo]: a coin of the U.S. of the legal 
value of the one-hundredth part of a dollar, or nearly one 
halfpenny sterling. It is now coined of an alloy of copper, 
un, and zinc, and is legal tender for the payment of sums 
net exceeding twenty-five cents. The Dutch cent is the 
one-hundredth of a guilder, and its value is about one-third 
of that of the American cent. The French cent (centime) is 
wne-hundredth of a franc. 


Cen'taurs [from Gr. xévravpo; Lat. сепѓан' ri]: fabulous 
animals whieh the ancient Greek poets imagined to be half 
rien and half horses, the head and anterior part being hu- 
шап. They were supposed to be the offspring of Ixion 
and a cloud, and to have lived in Thessaly. The battle 
of the centaurs with the Lapithe was celebrated in Greek 
mythology, and was a favorite subject of ancient art. 


Centau'/rus (the Centaur): а constellation of the southern 
hemisphere $ contains two stars of the first magnitude des- 
inated respectively as a Centauri and 8 Centauri, which do 
uot rise in [atitudes of the U.S. 

Сепќепёга. MARTIN DEL Barco: Spanish ecclesiastic and 
ret: b. at Logrosán, 1535; went to the Rio de la Plata in 
1572: was archdeacon of Paraguay, and traveled extensive- 
ly in the Platine provinces and Peru. After his return in 
1576 he resided in Portugal, where he published his poem, 
La Argentina (Lisbon, 1602). It is a versified chronicle of 
the Spanish conquests, and is esteemed only for its historical 
мае. D. at Lisbon, 1604. Н.Н. 5. 


Centennial Exhibition, or Exposition: See INTERNA- 
TIONAL EXHIBITION and PHILADELPHIA. 


Cente’no, Dieco: Spanish soldier; b. at Ciudad Rodrigo, 
13H; went to America; passed to Peru with Pedro de Al- 
varudo in 1534, and soon became known as one of the most 
"kiliful leaders there. He fought against the elder Almagro 
at Las Salinas (Apr. 26, 1538), and against the younger Al- 
magro at Chapas (Sept. 16, 1542), and was rewarded with 
пећ grants in Charcas. At first he supported the revolt of 
Gonzalo Pizarro, but subsequently declared for the king. 
Carvajal. who was sent against him, defeated him several 
"mes and he was forced to hide in a cave near Arequipa 
1546). On the arrival of Gasca he emerged and collected 
an army for him in Charcas, but was again defeated by 
Pizarro and Carvajal at Huarina, near Lake Titicaca (Oct. 
26,1547). He escaped, and was present at the final rout of 
Pizarro, near Cuzco (Apr. 8, 1548). He died suddenly, with 
suspicion of poison, at La Plata, in Upper Peru, in 1549. 

ERBERT H. SMITH. 

Center. or Centre: originally a“ point”; hence the point 
ef a compass which remains fixed while the other is moved 
rund to describe a circle. The center of a circle is a point 
*.hin it equally distant from every part of the circumfer- 
‘uo The center of а sphere is a point equally distant from 
every point of the suche. In war, the term center is ap- 
tied to the main body of an army located between the two 
vine. In French politics the Center is used to designate в 
гапу of moderate royalists or conservatives who support а 
госу intermediate between that of the Droit, “right,” and 
паг of the Gauche, “left”; in German politics it is applied 
to the representatives of the Roman Guthalies 

Centering: a temporary framework built for the pur- 
fase of constructing а stone arch or vault. For the arches 
of common windows or door the centering is made of 
boards with their upper surfaces cut to the required curve, 
In building arched bridges the centering is a trussed frame- 
work of timber, or of timber and iron combined. The cen- 
tering is not removed until the mortar of the masonry is 
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well set, and especial care is necessary that it be removed 
without subjecting the structure to shocks. Arched iron 
bridges are also usually built upon а timber centering. 


Center of Gravity: the point in а body which is always 
in the line of the resultant of the weights of all the particles 
ош that body, no matter in what position the body 
be placed. Each particle of а body held above the surface 
of the earth is acted opon by gravitation, and we may look 
ү the gravitation of each particle as being one of а system 
of parallel forces, and the gravitation of the whole as a re- 
sultant of those forces. Whatever be the direction of these 
forces with respect to the mass, the resultant will always 
pass through a fixed point within the mass, which point is 
the center of gravity for the body. Every mass which is 
supported above the earth must have its center of gravity 
so placed that a line drawn from it perpendicularly down- 
ward will fall within the base; otherwise the body will 
fall. The center of gravity of many bodies may be found 
by geometrical rules, but with the supposition that the 
bodies are of homogeneous or uniform specific gravity— 
a condition which is not often found exactly fulfilled in 
practice. 

Center of Magnitude: that point of a geometric figure 
which would be its center of gravity were it à mass of uni- 
form density throughout. 


Center of Oscillation: See PENDULUM. 
Center of Pereussion: See PENDULUM. 
Centerville: See CENTREVILLE. 


Centerville: city; capital of Appanoose co., Ia. (for loca- 
tion of count y. see map of Iowa, ref Т-Н); on Ch., Rk. I. and 
Pac. and K.and K. and Iowa Cent. R. Rs. ; 125 miles W. S. W. 
of Muscatine. The city is a coal-mining center for Southern 
Iowa and Northern Missouri, and is in the heart of the blue- 
grass region of Iowa. It has various manufacturing indus- 
tries, The surrounding country is a well-watered agricultu- 
ral region, with plentv of stone and timber. Pop. (1880) 
9,475; (1890) 3,668 ; (1895) 5.554. 
EDITOR or “ APPANOOSE IowEGIAN." 


Centigrade Thermometer [centigrade is vii Fr. from 
Lat. cenfum, hundred 4 gradus, step; i.e. having a hundred 
steps]: a thermometer having its scale between the freezing 
and the boiling point of water divided into 100 equal parts, 
or degrees (hence the name); the freezing-point being taken 
as zero, and the boiling-point as 1007. The reversed scale 
(with zero at the boiling-point and reading downward) was 
invented about the year 1741 by Prof. Anders Celsius, of 
Upsala, in Sweden, and through a failure to note this differ- 
ence the centigrade thermometer is often called Celsius's 
thermometer. Its use was for many years mostly limited to 
Sweden and Russia, but it is now the scale generally used 
in France; and its excellences so commend it that it will 
probably come into almost universal use. In Germany it is 
rapidlv superseding the scale of Réaumur, while in Eng- 
land, Holland, and the U. N.. where Fahrenheit's scale is 
more generally known, the centigrade is used in chemical 
and other scientific operations, and thermometers are often 
marked with both seales, one on each side of the mereurial 
column. The advantages of the centigrade scale are that 
its zero and its hundredth degree can always be redeter- 
mined with ease, and, above all, that its divisions are in 
harmony with the decimal svstem of measurement. The 
objection to the centigrade, that its degree is too large, is 
obviated by dividing the degree into decimals, which are 
marked on the scale, thus greatly increasing its precision. 
One degree centigrade is equal to 1:8 Fahrenheit, or, con- 
versely, 1° Fahrenheit nearly equals ‘55 of a degree centi- 
grade. See THERMOMETER. 


Centipede [Fr.. from Lat. centi'peda, the hundred-footed ; 
centum, hundred + pes, pedis, foot]: a popular name for 
various insects of the о fe Myriapoda, but properly given 
to those of the sub-order Chilopoda, and especially to the 
family Scolopendrida, They have long dene: bodies, and 
twenty-one to twenty-three pairs of feet. Some tropical 
species are nearly a foot long. The bite of many species is 
poisonous, and even dangerous, Scolopendra castaniceps is 
the largest U.S. species, and is found in the Southern States. 
See MYRIAPODA. 

Centlivre, sent-liv'er, SUSANNA (Freeman): English ac- 
tress and playwright; b. probably in Ireland about 1680. 
Her third husband (1706) was Joseph Centlivre, Queen 
Anne's head-cook. She wrote about twenty comedies, in- 
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cluding The Busybody (1709); The Wonder (1713); and A 
Bold Stroke for a Wife (1718). Her works were reprinted 
with a biography in 1872. D. Dec. 1, 1727. Н. A. BEERS. 


Central America: See AMERICA. 


Central Ameriean Antiquities: The architectural re- 
mains which exist in such numbers in Central America may 
be divided into three groups, differing in character, loca- 
tion, and construction. Much the most important of the 
three was that found within the area occupied by the Maya 
linguistic stock, апа undoubtedly the work of the ancestors 
of that people. Fewer in number, but presenting some 
unique examples of stone work, were the remains ‘left by 
certain Aztec or Nahuatl colonists, who at an early period 
settled in various parts of Central America. Finally, in 
Costa Rica there are numerous relics attesting à compara- 


tively high civilization left by a tribe or by tribes belonging - 


to stocks different from either of those above mentioned. 
We shall examine each of these in turn, 

Maya Antiquities.—Although all the remains found 
within the area of the Maya stock of tribes present certain 
general similarities, they offer special traits which suggest 
their division into two sub-groups ; the one including those 
within the area of the Mexican states of Chiapas and Yuca- 


| 
| 


| 


tan, the other in the — of Guatemala and Honduras. | 


The principal sites in the former of these sub-groups are— 
Palenque, situated on the small river Otolum, a branch of 
the Usumacinta, in Chiapas, containing five remarkable 
structures; Сотаса1со, №. W. of Palenque, near the coast : | 
Mayapan, the ancient native capital of Yucatan, S. E. of 
Merida; Uxmal, S. W. of Mayapan, presenting some of the | 
vastest monuments of American architecture; Kabah, No- | 
chacab, Chunhuhu, Mani, and many others, nearly forty in 
all, within a radius of 50 miles from the capital, Mayapan. | 
Further E. are Izamal and the singular agglomeration of | 
buildings called Chichen-Itza; on the eastern coast the city 
of Tuloom, fortified with strong walls and surmounted with | 
uare towers; and on the island of Cozumel numerous edifices 
of smaller proportions, visible from the sea. In the south of - 
the peninsula are the well-preserved structures of Tikal, not 
far from Lake Peten, and on the Usumacinta river a large . 
mass of ruins, which has been named Lorillard City. | 
In the architectural remains discovered in these localities | 
certain resemblances are found which show them to have | 
been the work of the same people, and which separate them | 
from similar relics of native civilization seen elsewhere. It | 
is evident on the other hand, from their state of preserva- | 
tion, that they are of widely diverse ages. Palenque was 
undoubtedly an abandoned city when Cortes conquered 
Mexico, as he passed almost within sight of it and never 
heard of its existence. Even at that time there were massive 
ruined cities in Yucatan, covered with a forest of seeming] 
rimeval growth. Sucha one was Tiho, on the site of which 
Iérida now stands, and whose materials served to build the 
present city. Others again were in process of construction 
when the Spaniards arrived. The usual material of the 
buildings is the limestone which underlies the surface soil 
in most parts of the country. The blocks were shaped by 
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summit of an artificial mound or pyramid. The structure 
of the pyramid varied. Sometimes it was merely a heap of 
rubble and earth, kept in place by an external layer of 
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Ground-plan of Governor's house (322 feet.). 





stone ; elsewhere the foundation walls of the superstructure 
extend down through the pyramid to the original soil, the 
mound being constructed around them. The base is gen- 
erally rectangular, though rarely accurately so, and the 
sides are occasionally terraced into one, two, or three plat- 
forms. The area of the ground plans and the height vary 





greatly. What is called the palace at Palenque has a base 

area of 260 by 310 feet, with a height of 40 feet; the 

Governor's house (* Casa del Gobernador") at Uxmal has 

an irregular base about 600. feet on each side. From 

these, which are among the maximum dimensions, the 

base area descends 

to that of small pyr- 

amids supporting 

single rooms, as in 

the island of Cozu- 

mel. An exception 

to the usual plan of 
utilizing the 

mid is seen in the 
ruins of Kabah and 
Zayi. — instead 
of being the su rt 
for the ооо — 
{һе superstructure, 
it serves às a Cen- 
tral nucleus around 
which the house, 
with receding sto- 
ries, one abowe the 











The Governor's house at Uxmal. other, is constructed. 


stone tools and laid in a mortar of admirable temper, which 
has become exceedingly hard. The plumb-line and square 
were unknown, the masons guiding themselves by the eye 
and by the use of long, straight reeds. The general plan of 
allthese edifices was that of a walled building, erected on the 


The first sto is 
built upon the ground, its rear wall being the face of the 
pyramid; the second story is built in the same way Om the 
platform of the first terrace of the mound; and so on to the 
top. This reminds one somewhat of the structure Of some 
of the pueblos of New Mexico. In such an instamece we 
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mar suppose that we have an example of domestic or resi- 
dential architecture; but this was certainly not the pur- 
pose of most of the examples of this group of Maya re- 
mains. The pyramids usually have steep sides; the steps 
are narrow and often 2 feet in the rise, with narrow treads. 
The buildings which surmount them have entirely inade- 
quate accommodations for residence; and finally we are 
clearly told by the first explorers that the native houses were 
of licht wood, leaves, brush, mats, and similar perishable 
materials. There is no doubt but that the destination of 
шем of these structures was for religious or ceremonial pur- 
pes, and not as dwellings. They are divided into small 
and dark rooms, rarely communicating. In that known as 
the * House of the Nuns” at Uxmal there are eight y-eight of 
these small rooms looking on an interior stone-paved court. 
But such anis are not frequent. The decorations of 
many of the buildings are extremely elaborate, both exter- 





Ground-plan of the House of the Nuns. 





rallv and internally, and evidently largely symbolic. The 
faces of the walls are elaborately carved in designs extend- 
liz across the whole elevation, sometimes in fixed patterns, 
as intricate meanders and grecques, often to represent more 
ur less conventionally the figures of animals Of these the 
serpent seems to have been the favorite, but other animals 
std the human figure are also frequent. The assertion of 
sine writers that the elephant is among the species thus 
depicted is incorrect, a reeurved ornament on the angles of 
tus structures having been mistaken for the trunk of the 
animal. Officials in ceremonial costumes are sometimes 
represented performing religious rites, surrounded by in- 
-riptions in low relief in the peculiar hieroglyphic charac- 
tr of the Mayas, known as the *calculiform." The most 
+lebrated example of this is seen in the altar slabs from Pa- 
ingne, where several figures are depicted in the act of mak- 
ing otferings to a central object shaped like the Latin cross. 
The Latin, the Greek, and the Egyptian cross, or tau, were 
evidently sacred symbols to this ancient people, bearing 
sme religious meanings derived from their own cult. This 
‘ит has no further significance, as these and other such 
*'nple figures were connected with the religious symbolism 
uf many primitive peoples. The interior of the buildings 
was usual y covered with hard stucco, sometimes itself 
toilded by hand into ornamental elements, and more fre- 
quently serving as a ground for color work. In this man- 
ar, especially in Chiehen-1tza, scenes from life are ded 
жуп bold, free-hand drawings, and in strong crude coloring 
en the interior surfaces of the walls. The doors were rec- 
‘auzular, with lintels of stone or of wood. That some of 
m latter still remain in place is evidence that the buildings 
ia which they are can not claim any vast antiquity. The 
n» fs were sometimes of stones, laid the one overlapping the 
cher, or of wooden beams plastered with cement inside and 
nut, The latter have not withstood the attacks of time, but 
Nescriptions of them have been left by early travelers. The 
use of Шагз as supports was not generally understood, 
athough various examples are met with. Оп the other 
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hand, the arch as an architectural element had received & 
higher development in the Maya countries than elsewhere 
in America. Its early form is seen at Palenque. Here it is 
simply formed by two walls which ap- 
proach each other, the stones on each 
side being laid to projeet toward the 
center. At the top a single flat stone 
is laid across the aperture to close the 
approaching walls. In the buildings of 
Uxmal and elsewhere in Yucatan the 
edges of the overlapping stones are neat- 
ly polished off and the surface covered 
with stucco, so that. the technical plan 
is concealed; while at Comacaleo the 
Palenque method is maintained. At 
Palenque also we find examples of а 
more complicated arch, somewhat re- 
sembling that known as the Moorish, 
though properly called the trefoil arch. 
Nevertheless even this appears to depart 
from the true definition of this element, 
as it terminates in an architrave, and 
not in а keystone. 

The other sub-group into which we 
have divided the Maya antiquities in- 
cludes the area of Guatemala and the adjacent territory 
of Honduras. The most celebrated sites are Utatlan, the 
capital of the ancient Quiches, in Western Guatemala; 
Iximche, the capital of the Cakchiquels, neighbors of the 
Quiches on the east, both of them powerful nations at the 
time of the conquest and with well-developed civilization ; 
and the enigmatical ruins of Copan, on the banks of a 
river of the same name in Honduras, but only some 10 
or 12 miles from the Guatemala line. Like Palenque, 
Copan had been abandoned by its inhabitants long before 
the conquest, and when first heard of was a mass of ruins. 
Some writers maintain that it can lay claim to being the 
oldest city in America. It presents an elevated rectangular 
area about 900 by 1,600 feet, surrounded by solid stone 
walls and inclosing a number of structures, especially one 
principal group designated as the “temple.” This is of 
massive blocks of cut stone, with walls 25 feet in thickness. 
The ground plan measures 624 by 809 feet, The adjacent 
soil is covered with sculptured obelisks, pillars, and idols, 
with finely dressed stones, and with blocks ornamented with 
skillfully carved figures of the characteristic Maya hiero- 
glyphs, which, could they be deciphered, would doubtless 
reveal the story of this strange and solitary city. Both 
Utatlan and Iximche were occupied by their builders and 
owners when the country was conquered by Alvarado in 1524, 
and we have slight descriptions of them by the historians 
of his expedition. At present, however, they are nothing 
more than mounds of débris, the cut stones of which they 
were constructed having been carried off by the European 
settlers to serve as building material. Several pee 
remain at Utatlan ; one, called the * Fortress," is about 120 
feet high, its summit surrounded by а stone wall plastered 
with stucco. Another pyramid, supposed to have been a 
temple site, is ascended by a staircase of nineteen steps, each 
8 inches broad and 19 inches high. The foundation wall of 
what is called the “ palace ” shows it to have been a build- 
ing with dimensions of about 1,100 by 2,200 feet. Iximche 
was not inferior in its ancient splendor, but now scarcely 
more than its solidly paved and cemented streets and the 
foundations of its large communal residences can be seen. 

The second and third groups of Central American antiqui- 
ties may be briefly treated. The Nahuas at an early date 
moved southward from Central Mexico, some colonies re- 
maining in Guatemala under the names Pipiles and Alagui- 
lacs, and others moving on to Nicaragua, where they settled 
bet ween the lake of that name and the Pacific, and on the 
island in the lake called Ometepee. They brought with 
them their long-acquired skill in | stone and in erect- 
ing tumuli, and such are found in these localities which 
they occupied. The most celebrated of such relics are the 
sculptures of Cozumel-hualpa in Guatemala, extraordinary 
carvings in bas-relief, evidently funereal in character, speci- 
mens of which have been taken to various museums in 
North America and Europe. The sculptures from Ometepec 
have also deservedly attracted the attention of the students 
of American antiquities. There can be no doubt of the Na- 
huatl origin of these ancient specimens of art. 

In Costa Rica the traveler finds many mounds of large 
size, proving to be funeral monuments, from which have 


Cross-section through 
one — apartment, 
showing early 
form of arch. 
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been taken thousands of small images in gold known as| Central Provinces of India: one of the great adminis- 
* Chiriqui ornaments.” They appear to have been the work | trative divisions of British India; situated between lat. 18° 
of one of the tribes dwelling near the Gulf of Chiriqui at | and 24^ N., and between lon. 77° and 83° E. Area, 86.501 
the time of the conquest. A few structures in stone have | sq. miles, They were formed into a chief commissionership 
been reported from Costa Rica, but there is some doubt | in 1861, and they are divided into 4 commissionerships anc 
whether they can be attributed to native art of a date ante- | 18 districts. The line of railway connecting Bombay with 
ceding the advent and intluence of the Europeans. Calcutta passes through these provinces, and has completely 

AUTHORITIES.— 7 ravels in Yucatan, by John L. dL altered the condition of the country, which up to the time 
Travels in Central America, Chiapas, and Yucatan, by the | when it was formed into a chief commissionership was al- 
sume; А. S. Maudsley in Pror. Royal Geog. Society (1888); | most unknown. The traffic that passes through the capital, 
D. Charnay, The Ancient Cities of the New World; Н. Н. | Jabalpur, is larger than that of any other city in India, 
Bancroft, The Native Races of the Pacific Coast. except Bombay. The revenue of the provinces in 1880 

D. G. Brinton. amounted to £1,293.130. Pop. (1891) 10,774,890. 

Central City: city; capital of Gilpin co., Col. (for loca- | Centrareh’ide [from Cen/rarchus, the name of a genus, 
tion of county, see map of Colorado, ref. 2-D); is situated | from Gr. xévrpor, spine + ápxós, — а family of fishes of 
among the Rocky Mountains, on Union Pac. К. R.; 40 miles | the order Acanthoptert, peculiar to North America, They 
W. by N. from Denver, It derives its prosperity from its | constitute а very characteristic type in at least the Eastern 
gold mines, and has quartz-mills, manufactures of mining | and Mississippi regions. The body is oblong and compressed, 
machinery, a fine school building, and churches of four de- | and divided into nearly equal and corresponding halves by 
nominations, The city was founded in 1859, and is the | a longitudinal axis coincident with the commencement of 
oldest gold-mining camp in the State. Pop. (1880) 2,626; | the lateral line and the middle of the caudal fin; the scales 
(1890) 2,480 ; (1893) estimated with suburbs, 4,500. are well developed, and generally etenoid ; the lateral line is 

EDITOR oF * GILPIN COUNTY OBSERVER.” continuous; the head is compressed, and covered with scales 

Central City: railroad junction; on Platte river; capital | °" the pU and — F f — ace — 

ot Merrick con Кы. (or location of cant see map of Nex] ie am ite numerous (about fy having been described) 
М › ka Ce sy Ы r . Ey CIA : а pe Е 

$48; (1696; on amas Che eC entre oleate, Rop TES which they frequent. They are all carnivorous, and mostly 

: о оз quite bold and gamy fishes. In the breeding season they 

Central Falls: city (incorporated 1895); formerly part generally select а spot, which they clear of weeds and obnox- 
of town of Lincoln, Providence co., К, I. (for location, see | ious substances, for depositing their eggs; these the male 
N Y of „Rhode Island, ref. 7-N); on Worcester Division of | and female guard with zealous care, rushing boldly forward 
N. Y., N. H. and H. R. R., and on Blackstone river; about | to drive away any intruder not too large for their powers. 
6 miles N. of Providence: has 7 churches, 7 publie schools, | Tt is to this family that the black bass, as well as rock-bass, 
public library, 3 parks, cotton and woolen mills, thread- | sunfish, crappie, ete., belong. Several distinct types of 
mills, hair-cloth manufactory, copper-refinery, foundries, | structure are exemplified by the species. See SUNFISH. 
and machine-shops. Pop. (1895) 15,828. : THEODORE GILL. Revised by DAVID S. JORDAN. 

EDITOR oF ** REcoRD-VISITOR.” ; 


Я | i | Centre College (Danville. Ky.): chartered asa State in- 

Central Forces: in mechanics, those forces which radiate | stitution in 1819. Under the long presidency of Dr. J. C. 
from a point or center. A body impelled by a constantly | Young (1830-57) the college rose to great eminence among 
acting force toward a fixed center will move up to that point | Western schools. It retained both its numbers and its repu- 
with a constantly increasing velocity; but if it have an | tation until the civil war, when the number of students was 
initial motion in a direction toward some point other than | reduced from 200 to less than 50. At the close of the war 
the center, the constantly acting central force will deflect it | the synod of Kentucky was rent asunder, and the smaller 
from its original path, but will not draw it to the center of | роду, and with it Centre College, adhered to the General As- 
force. The resultant path will be a curve. The straight | sembly, The libraries of the college contain about 8,000 vol- 
line from the moving body to its center of force is called a | umes, Facilities for instruction in the sciences аге good 

radius vector,” and it is found, mathematically, that the | and increasing. The endowment yielding an income amounts 
radius vector of a body moving in a curve under the influence | to about $175,000; the buildings and grounds are estimated 
of a central force will pass over equal areas in equal times, | at $83,000 additional. 
whatever the rate of motion. It is found, also, that the AME — 
velocity of such a body is at all times inversely proportional Centreville: See CENTERVILLE. 
to the perpendicular from the fixed point on the tangent to | Centreville: town: capital of quen Anne co., Md. (for 
the curve at the point considered. Therefore, if the motion | location of county, see map of Maryland, ref. 2G); on Phil., 
be uniform, the path of motion is а circle. If the path be | Wil. and Balt. R. R. ; 30 miles E. by N. from Annapolis; is 
an ellipse, and the center of foree be the center of the curve, | situated in a large peach-growing region. Steamboats con- 
the central force is directly proportional to the distance; but | nect it with Baltimore. 1t has an academy for boys and one 
if the center of force be at a focus of the ellipse (or of a hy- | for girls, an agrieultural-implement factory, and a found ry. 
perbolie or parabolic path), the force acts with an energy | Pop. (1880) 1,196; (1890) 1,309. DITOR oF “OBSERVER.” 
inversely proportional to the square of the distance. Centrip’etal and Centrif'ugal: terms used in botany 

Centra'lia: a city and railroad junction; Marion co., Tl. | and applied to two modes of inflorescence. When the t er- 
(for location of county, see map of Illinois, ref. 9-E); 252 | minal flower-bud is the first to expand, the inflorescence is 
miles S. of Chicago. It has machine-shops of the Illinois | said to be centrifugal. When the expansion begins with 
Central R. R. Company, two coal mines, iron and steel | the bud which is nearest the base of the floral axis (or 
works, an iron-foundry, and various other manufactories. | nearest the circumference in a суте or corymb), and pro- 


There are in Centralia several parks, a publie library. a | ceeds toward the terminal or central bud, the inflorescence 
high school, and graded schools, It is a center of trade | is centripetal. 


for the famous fruit-belt of Southern Illinois. Pop. (1880) Centripetal and Centrifugal Forces [centripetal is from 
3,621; (1890) 4,763. EDITOR of " DEMOCRAT. Lat. centrum, center + pe fere, seek (Newton used the Mod. 
Centralia: city; Lewis co., Wash. (for location of county, | Lat. centri petus and centri fugus); centrifugal is from Laat. 
see map of Washington, ref. 5-С); on. Northern Pac. К. R.: | centrum, center + figere, flee}: If we suppose a body to move 
94 miles №. of Portland, Ore. Its industries are chiefly agri- | in a circle with a uniform velocity, it is shown by the laws of 
culture, coal-mining, and lumbering. | Pop. (1890) 2,026. motion that. it must be acted upon continually by a uniform 
Centralia: city; Wood co.. Wis. (for location of county. foree directed Ud — which ores кзы it~ 
see map of Wisconsin, ref. 5-D): on Ch., Mil. and St. Paul self ench instant mos el єсїп the E the 
and other R. Rs., and оп Wisconsin river, opposite Grand straight line шу m puc peus у T Е pe be- 
Rapids, It has various manufactures, and abundant water- | ing a tangent of the circle in w олоо асе. 
power. Pop. (1880) 806 ; (1590) 1,435; (1895) 2,039. Ihe force with which the body is impelled toward the 
trali | | СОЕ center is called centripetal; the equal and opposite reaction 
Cen ro n; о, оо MAE of the body against. this impulsion is the centrifugal force, 
Al ор ref. £G); on Wabash and Chicago and | Both together are the central forces. Each is equal to the 
ли боо. l Pon 0) 035 NDS mass of the body multiplied by the square of the velocity, 
2 ^ > " t UN ә, CUN 


ı10 | and divided by the radius of the circle round which the body 
Central Park, New York: See Parks. moves, 


CENTUMALUS 


Centumalus: the name of a plebeian family of the 
Gens Fulvia.—One member, Maximus CENTUMALUS, Was 
риме to the dictator M. Valerius Corvus in the Etruscan 
маг. 301 B. C. and consul in 298 with L. Cornelius Scipio, 
wien he gained a brilliant victory over the Samnites near 
Bovianum.—Another, Cv. FuLvivs CENTUMALUS, was consul 
in 229, and triumphed in the following year, having dis- 
femal the troops of the Illyrian queen, Теша, and shut her 
upinthe fortress of Rhizon. This was the first. triumph 
exer Illvrians occurring in the history of Rome.—His son, 
Uv. FULVIUS CENTUMALUS, was consul in 211 together with 
P. Sulpicius Galba. His command was prolonged beyond 
‘he terin of his consulship, but in 210 he was defeated by 
Hannibal near the town of Herdousa in Apulia. Не him- 
~if and eleven tribunes perished in the battle. 


Centum’viri: among the Romans judges ap 
three out of each tribe, to decide common causes, 
tent, however, of their power is uncertain. 


Centuries of Magdeburg: the first Church history by 
tre Protestants, the preparation of which occupied many 
eminent scholars for a long period. The plan of an extend- 
«| work, which should reveal the deviations of the Roman 
Cnureh from the practices of the early Christians, was first 
conceived by Matthew Flacius of Magdeburg in 1552. The 
lior begun by him was carried forward by Johann Wigand, 
Matthew Judex, Basil Faber, Andreas Corvinus, and Thomas 
Helzhuter, and the means therefor were provided by the 
evangelical princes and great men. The work appeared in 
Fas] in 13 folio volumes, each volume covering a century 
1234—74), but the headquarters of the enterprise was Magde- 
lure. whence the name. А second edition, edited by Ludwig 
Lucius, appeared in Basel, 1624 (6 vols. fol.); a new edition of 
the first five centuries, edited by L. J. Baumgarten and J. S. 
“mier, at Nuremburg (1757-65, 6 vols) ; while a German 
'rsn*lation of the first four centuries, by the original authors, 
appeared at Jena (1560-65, 2 vols). The materials are 
arranged under sixteen different heads—doctrine, govern- 
ment, heresies, ceremonies, missions, councils, etc. he ar- 
mngement is mechanical, and the style (the book is written 
in Latin) is cumbersome and affected. But the amount of 
criticism brought to bear on the subject is considerable. 
The centuriatores, as the authors were called, never brought 
i! own in printed form beyond the year 1300; but Wigand 
ompared the parts for the fourteenth, fifteenth, and six- 
nth centuries, and the MS. is now preserved in the Wol- 
f-rbüttel library. The work has been severely criticized by 
Protestants as partisan, in the interests of strict Luther- 
anim. But as a pioneer work it deserves great honor. It 
«red up a vigorous Roman Catholic opposition, the result 
^f which was great gain to the study of Church history. It 
xas in refutation of the Centuries that Baronius wrote the 
Annales Ecclesiastici (Коте, 1588-1607, 12 vols.). 

Revised by SAMUEL MACAULEY JACKSON. 


Century [from Lat. centu'ria, a division consisting origi- 
злу of a hundred (centum)]: a company of 100 men in the 
koman army; also a civil division of the Roman people 
' rned. for the purpose of voting. According to this divi- 
~on. which was founded on property, the people voted in the 
"nd ia centuriala. (See Comitia.) Servius Tullius divided 
"ı~ citizens of. Rome into 193 centuries. In modern times 
ac term is used mostly to denote a period of 100 years. 


Century Plant: See Aaave. 


Cepe’da, Direo: Spanish lawyer and judge; b. in Torde- 
< Јах, Valladolid, about 1495, e was oidor or adminis- 
"utor of the Canary islands, and in 1543 was one of the 
iu izes of the royal audience which was sent to Peru with 
"s viceroy Blasco Nuñez Vela. He led the judges in their 
+jemition to Vela's measures and his imprisonment. Sub- 
-uently he became the adviser and tool of Gonzalo Pizar- 
r. fought on his side at the battle of Anaquito (Jan. 18, 
^H, counseled Pizarro not to accept Gasca's offers of am- 
^v. but finally deserted him on the field of Sacsahuana 
Apr. 8. 1548). Gasca sent him to be tried in Spain, and he 
..^i in prison at Valladolid, probably bv his own hand. 

HERBERT Н. 5мітн. 


Cephalas’pis [тош Gr. xe$aAfj, head + dons, shield]: a 
zuus of fossil fishes armed with rhomboidal ganoid plates 
{enameled bony structure. Several species are found in 
‘he Upper Silurian and in the Devonian rocks. They had 
72° heterocercal tails, and appear to have been rapidly 
Loving, predaceous fishes. The name is derived from the 
-iZv plate which covered the head. 


inted, 
he ex- 
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Cephalization [derived from Gr. кефалӯ, head]: a term 
introduced by Prof. James D. Dana to denote simply the 
degree of head domination in the structure of the body. 
The following are some of the ways or methods in which it 
is manifested : 

1. With superior cephalization—that is, as species rise in 
grade or rank—more and more of the anterior part of the 
body or of its members render service to the head; with tn- 
ferior, less and less. In many cases, part of the organs that 
serve as feet in the lower tribes serve as jaws in the higher, 
or, in other words, are transferred from the locomotive to 
the cephalic series, and thus the structure indicates higher 
cephalization. 

2. With superior cephalization the structure of the head 
or of the anterior portion of the body becomes more and 
more compacted, perfected, and condensed or abbreviated ; 
with inferior, the same portion becomes more and more lax 
in its parts or loosely put together, and imperfect in the 
parts or members themselves, and at the same time the 
whole is more and more elongated and spaced out or en- 
larged. 

3. With superior cephalization the posterior portion of 
the body becomes more and more compacted, or firmly put 
together and abbreviated; that is, as concentration goes on 
anteriorly there is abbreviation posteriorly. | Even the tail 
shows grade; for great length or size or functional impor- 
tance is actually a mark of inferior grade, other things being 
equal. 

4. With superior cephalization there is an upward rise 
in the head extremity of the nervous system; and this 
reaches its limit in man, in which it becomes erect. With 
inferior, there is the reverse condition, and the limit is seen 
in the horizontal fish. 

5. With inferior cephalization there is not only a less and 
less concentrated or compacted and perfected state of the 
whole structure before and behind, but in its lower stages 
the degradation of the structure extends to an absence of 
essential parts, as teeth, members, senses; and often also to 
a gross enlargement of the body beyond the size which the 
system of life within ean properly wield, and in this case the 
body is stupid and sluggish. 

Revised by Davin S. JORDAN. 


Cephalo’nia (anc. CepAhallenia; in Gr. KepadAnvla): the 
largest of the Ionian islands; one of the nomarchies of the 
kingdom of Greece; in the Mediterranean, near the west 
coast of Greece. It is about lat. 38" N. and lon. 20? 30' E. 
The greatest length is 32 miles, and the area 302 sq. miles. 
The surface is mountainous, the climate is pleasant, and the 
soil is mostly thin. The highest summit rises about 5,000 
feet above the level of the sea. The chief articles of export 
are currants and olive oil. The principal towns are Argos- 
toli and Lixuri. There are many ancient ruins upon the 
island. This island was called Samos by Homer. Pop. 
(1879) 80,543 ; (1896) 83,363. See IONIAN ISLANDS. 


Cephalop’oda [from Gr. кефалӣ, head + rovs, rodòs, foot]: 
the highest class of the Mol/wsca, including cuttlefishes, 
squids, octopods, sepias, Nautilus, and Argonauta (paper- 
nautilus). The class is characterized by having a distinct 
head and by possessing a circle of arms surrounding the 
mouth. The arms are regarded as homologous to the fore 
part of the “foot” of other mollusks. The arms are pro- 
vided with suckers, the efficiency of which is in most cases 
greatly increased by numerous fine hooks arranged around 
their margins. 

The body is covered with a mantle, which is in the shape 
of a bag or cone, from the open mouth of which project 
the head and arms. This covering contains much muscular 
tissue. It is attached to the rest of the body along the dor- 
sal line. The water can pass freely into the mouth cavity 
around the collar; but when the mantle contracts, by a 
peculiar arrangement it may fit so closely to the neck that 
the water can not return by the same way, but is forcibly 
expelled through a tube called the siphon, connecting with 
the mantle cavity. By this means the animal may be pro- 
jected backward through the water, sometimes with great 
rapidity. By means of these movements the water is also 
driven over the gills which project into the mantle cham- 
ber, and thus respiration is accomplished. In some forms, 
as in the squids, the mantle may be raised into folds, which 
constitute the so-called fins which aid in directing the move- 
ments through the water. 

The nervous system is highly developed and greatly cen- 
tralized. The eyes are very large and conspicuous, and in 
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many forms are remarkably like those of vertebrates, al- 
though differing from them in very important particulars, 
both in structure and manner of development. The ears, 


CERCARIA 


Ce’rates [from Lat. cera'tum, wax-plaster, deriv. of cera, 
wax; cf. Lat. cero'tum, wax = Gr. кротон]. unctuous ргера- 
rations consisting of oil ог lard, which have their consist- 


two in number, consist each of a single sac imbedded in | ency increased by the addition of wax, resin, or spermaceti, 
the head, containing a watery liquid in which is a single | in order to prevent too great a diffusion of the ointment when 


otolith. 


it is applied to the skin. Cerates are employed to soothe 


A cartilaginous skeleton is present which surrounds cer- | irritation of the skin, or to bring in contact with it some 
tain of the nerve centers, supports the eyes and ears, and | powerful medicinal substance, such as cantharides. 


serves for the attachment of muscles. The mouth possesses 
two jaws very much resembling the beak of a parrot. 

In some forms an external shell is developed, е. д. in the 
nautilus; in others a shell more or less rudimentary is im- 
bedded in the mantle, and is known as the “pen” in the 
squid and “ euttlebone" in the cuttlefish; while still others, 
e. E octopi, are devoid of both. | 

here 1s present in most forms an ink-sac, which opens 
by a duct within the anus. It contains a black 
which the animal discharges into the water, thereb 
ing it so cloudy that it may escape when attacke 
mies. 
india ink or sepia of commerce. 


by ene- 


The contents of the ink-sac of certain forms 18 the | rivers. 


Cerati’tes [from Gr. кёраз, xéparos, horn]: a genus of the 
fossil cephalopods, of the family Ceratitidæ; characteristic 
of the Triassic and Permian rocks. The shell is coiled in a 
vertical plane, and is distinguished by having the lobes of 
the sutures serrated, while the intervening curves toward 
the aperture are simple. 


Ceratodon’tidæ [from Gr. xépas, -aros, horn + 88005, 


uid | 8érros, tooth]: a family of fishes of the order Sirenoidei, 
render- | supposed, until recently, to be extinct, but lately discovered 


to be represented by living species in certain Australian 
he discovery of these living forms is one of the 


most important, if not actually the most important, of mod- 


The мы are marine and carnivorous in their | ern additions to ichthyology. The body is elongated, and 


habits. They are 
shell, and a siphon not closed into a tube. 
sess numerous tentacles surrounding the mouth. 
ndian Oceans. 


and Members of this order were very nu- 


placed in two orders. The first, Tetra- | of nearly equal height from the head to the post-ventral 
branchiata, are those which have four gills, a chambered | region, but thence tapers backward toward the tail; the 
They also pos- | Scales are large, oblong, and are regularly imbricated ; they 

The only | have the surfaces sculptured with several concentric lines 
living forms are of the genus Nautilus, found in the Pacific | of growth, and the margins are rounded, entire, and mem- 


branaceous. The anatomical peculiarities are numerous, 


merous throughout geological times, from the Lower Silurian | but can not be here signalized. Previous to the discovery 


upward. Their 
logical formations. 
genera Orthoceras, 
montes. 


The second order, Dibranchiata, are those which have | Wit 


two gills in the mantle-chamber, bear eight or ten arms 
with suckers, and have the siphon fornted into a tube, In 
one group, the Decacera, or Decapoda, there are ten arms, 
two differing materially from the others. This group in- 
cludes the cuttlefishes, the squids, spirula, and the fo 
Belemnites. 
ous forms commonly known as octopi, or devil-fish. 

Davin S. JORDAN. 

Cephren: See KEPHREN. 


Ceram’, or Легат” : an island of the Malay Archipelago ; 
the largest of the Moluccas except one. It is between Buru 
and Papua, about 3° S. of the equator (see map of East In- 
dies, ref. 8-I) Its length E. and W. is nearly 200 miles, 
and its area about 6,950 sq. miles. Pop. 200,000. It is 
par oceupied by mountains, the highest point of which, 

usa Keli, rises about 11,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
The vegetation here is luxuriant, and the highlands are 
` mostly covered with forests. The clove and nutmeg grow 
wild in Ceram, which also produces the sago-palm in abun- 
dance. The lowlands are peopled by Malays, who are bold 
sailors. The mountains are inhabited by fierce Alfuros. The 
Dutch claim the sovereignty of this island. 


Ceramics: See KERAMICS. 


Cerami'cus [Gr Kepapeixós, deriv. of xépauos, earthen- 
ware]: name of а region at Athens, partly without and 
artly within the walls, and connected by the Dipylum gate. 
nner Ceramieus extended over the Agora, or market-place. 


Here popular assemblies and the senate met for business, | as the ancient Greeks imagined, guarded the port 


and the district was adorned with 
the Theseum, and other public buik 


who had died in battle and where their ashes were inurned. 


Here the Athenians erected inscribed statuary to celebrate | and Hercules is said to have overpowered him and dra 


their heroes. 


Ceras’tes [Gr. xepdorns, horned, horned animal, deriv. of | northern constellation. 


xépas, horn]: a genus of venomous serpents, the horned 
vipers, of Northern Africa 
and India, having a flattened 
head, two rows of plates under 
the tail, and keeled but not 
spinous scales. The nostril 
is small and semi-lunar. Its 
name is derived from the 
horned scale which grows 
upon the eyelids of the male. 
Several deadly species of 
Clotho of West and South Africa have somewhat similar 
horns, and are by some included in this cognate genus. 





d * 
xy 


Cerastes. 


shells are characteristic of certain geo- | Of the most noteworthy characters of the living Ceratodon- 
The most common are those of the | de, it had been supposed that the representatives of the 
Baculites, Goniatites, Ceratites, and Am- | family were characteristic of the Secondary epoch, and that 


they had not survived beyond the Triassic period. It was 
great astonishment, therefore, that the discovery of 
living species in the fresh waters of Australia was hailed. 
The living forms have even been generally regarded аз 
actually congeneric with the Triassic species; but this 
seems to be questionable, and the differences between the 


ssi] | dental lamine of the living and extinct species are suffi- 
The other group, Octopoda, includes the vari- | ciently great to warrant generic differentiation independent 


of any hypothetical considerations. For the living forms 
the name Neoceratodus, proposed by Castelnau, may be re- 
tained. The only certainly known living species (N. fosteri) 
was first discovered in 1870 by Mr. Girard Kreft, curator of 
the Australian Museum at Sydney, in a river of Queensland, 
but has since been found in other streams. The fish is said 
to frequently leave the water and go on the land at night. 
It feeds chiefly, if not entirely, on vegetable matter, such аз 
the leaves, ete., of various plants. It attains a length some- 
times of about 6 feet. The extinct species of the family 
flourished chiefly during the deposition of the Jurassic and 
Triassie formations in Europe and America, and were 
among the most abundant апа characteristic of the fishes 
of those epochs. Until the discovery of the living forms 
they were supposed to have been shark-like animals; thus 
the finding of the Australian species has not only great ] v 
extended the range in time of an ancient type, but has en- 
abled us to recognize the affinities of the later, and, in con- 
nection with them, of a long series of other extinct forms. 
THEODORE GILL. 
Ceratonia: See Caros. 


Cer’berus (in Gr. KépBepcs) : the triple-headed dog which, 
of tlie 


orticoes, the Prytaneum, | infernal regions. He was represented as having а mane 


ldings. Outer Ceramieus | and tail composed of serpents: the poets gave him as man v 
was & suburb, where funeral eulogies were made over those | heads as they wished. 


e resisted only those who attempt.e«1 
to come out of Hades. Orpheus charmed him with his i re. 


E Е i 


him out. The name Cerberus was given by Hevelius to a 


Cerca'ria [om Gr. xépkos, tail the larval form of ~a- 
rious trematode worms (Distoma, Bilharzia, ete). Theadult 
worm of Distoma hepaticum, the liver-fluke, a parasite ir 
the liver of many mammals, deposits thousands of eggs ir 
the liver, which find their way through the bile duct innte 
the intestines, and from these pass out, and are finall, 
washed by rains into pools, where they develop into Fri; 
swimming embryos, which in a short time find their a 


into the tissues of a snail Limnea truncatula. TR — 
embryos further develop into a form called Redta, "là 


redi@ give rise to the cercaria, the typical larve of the wr rrq- 
The cercaria finally escape from the snails when the lat « a 
make excursions on land. They become encysted om ti 
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and are swallowed with the food of cattle or sheep. 
бет develop in the intestines of the host, and pass to the 
lives, where they live till they deposit eggs, and the cycle 
sain begins. The liver-fluke is found in many animals, 
including man. It is injurious, and may be fatal to its hosts. 
See TREMATODA. D. S. JORDAN. 


(er'eis canaden’sis, Redbud, or Judas-tree: a small 
те of the family Leguminose ; a native of the U. S.; cul- 
uvated as an ornamental tree. It has cordate, pointed leaves, 
and red-purple flowers in umbel-like clusters. It flowers 
arly in the spring, before its leaves are opened. See JUDAS- 
TREE. 


Cereoce’bus [from Gr. кёркоѕ, tail + кӯВоѕ, monkey]: а 
genus of long-tailed African monkeys, collectively called 





“mangabeys” by Buffon. They are remarkable for their 
ludicrous antics, their almost constant grotesque grinning, 
and their general good temper. The sooty monkey (Cerco- 
clus fuliginosus) is the best known. 


сетова: кеспе [from Gr. кёркоѕ, tail + mí0nkos, аре]: а 
genus of small, long-tailed African monkeys, the type of 





Cercopithecus cynosurus. 


ùe family Cercopithecide. The species are very numerous. 
They have mostly long hair, and long and large tails, which 
ley carry over the back. They are collectively called gue- 
dons by some authors. One of the best known is the mal- 
muck (Cercopithecus cynosurus), or dog-tailed monkey. 


, Ureal [from Lat. cerea'lis, pertaining to Ceres, the god- 
ces of —— cf. cerea lia, the festival of Ce res, the 
mans]: Bread or grain was once called cerealia munera 
ba: ifts, or gifts of Ceres). In modern language, cereal 
San adjective means pertaining to edible grain or bread- 
tuffs, as wheat, rye, maize, and barley; as a noun it denotes 
ве articles of food. 
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Cerea'lia, or Cereal Plants: the plants which produce 
edible grains, and are cultivated for seeds, which are used 
as breadstuffs, They belong to the order Gramine (true 

rasses), although buckwheat, a member of the knot-weed 
family. is sometimes classed with cereals, but differs widely 
in structure and characters. Having been cultivated from 
a very remote antiquity and modified by cultivation, their 
original forms and native countries can not be ascertained. 
Difficulty is found in arranging the numerous varieties in 
their proper species. The most important cereal grasses are 
wheat (Triticum), barley (Hordeum), maize (Zea), rye (Secale), 
rice (Oryza), and oats (Avena). Rice is the chief food of a 
greater number of the human family than any other grain, 
but wheat is generally admitted to be superior as a material 
for bread to all the other cereals. Maize will thrive in 
regions which are too warm for wheat. The cereal grains 
are extensively used in the manufacture of fermented and 
distilled liquors. Revised by L. Н. BAILEY. 


Cerebel'lum [Lat., dimin. of cerebrum, brain; used in 
class. Lat. only in sense of small brain, but used by medieval 
translators of Aristotle and Galen to render Gr. тарєукєфаліѕ, 
hinder brain, hence its modern use]: the little brain, or the 
lobe back of and above the medulla oblongata. See BRAIN. 


Cerebro-spinal Fluid: a serous liquid, of alkaline reac- 
tion, containing a small percentage of saline and animal 
matters. It fills the subarachnoid space, between the arach- 
noid membrane and pia-mater, both within the skull and the 
vertebral canal. It prevents injury from concussions and 
shocks, and perhaps prevents undué pressure upon the brain 
by withdrawing itself into the spinal canal at times when 
the brain contains more blood than usual. In certain diseases 
it is secreted in great excess. 


Cerebro-spinal Meningitis: See MENINGITIS. 


Cereop’sis: a genus of Australian geese, of which there is 
but one known species, C. nova hollandic, remarkable for 
its very short and thickened bill. Unlike other geese, it sel- 
dom seeks the water. It is large and easily domesticated, 
but is quarrelsome, and when tamed is so fierce that it has 
not been generally bred. 


Ce'res: the Roman name of the goddess of agriculture, 
whom the Greeks called Demeter, and to whom men were 
supposed to be indebted for the gift of breadstuffs. She was 
said to be the daughter of Cronos (Saturn) by Rhea, and the 
mother of Proserpine, known also as Cora in the Eleusynian 
legends. Likethe other children of Cronos, she was devoured 
by her father; but he gave her forth again after taking 
the emetic which Metis had given him. By her brother Zeus 
she became the mother of "Dare hone (Proserpine) The 
most remarkable part of the myth of Ceres was the abduc- 
tion of her daughter by Pluto, and the long search which 
Ceres made for her. Persephone, while gathering flowers in 
Nysia, Asia, was carried to the lower world by Pluto (the 
Latin legend puts the rape at Enna, Sicily); the mother 
searched long for her, and on discovering her abode left 
Olympus in anger to dwell among men, diffusing blessin 
of civilization and plenty where she abode. Zeus eventually 
released the daughter, and she and her mother went again 
to dwell on Olympus, and the earth renewed her fertihty. 
But Persephone, having eaten part of а pomegranate in 
Hades, was decreed to dwell there for a third part of each 
year. These are legends denoting the cycle of vegetable 
growth. Though the details of the story vary considerably, 
nevertheless, as a whole, it not only suggests the main idea 
embodied in Demeter, but also directs our attention to 
Eleusis, the principal seat of her worship, on which were 
based the ELEUsYNIAN MYSTERIES (q. t.). The Greeks revered 
Demeter as the source of the practical arts which had their 
origin in agriculture. Her chief festivals were the Eleusinia 
and the Thesmophoria. Her cult came to Rome through 
Sicily; her great Latin festival was the Cerealia; her temple 
at Rome was made the archives of the state. See PRosER- 
PINE. 

Ceres: an asteroid discovered by Piazzi at Palermo in Jan., 
1801. It was the first asteroid ever discovered. Its apparent 
e is nearly equal to that of a star of the seventh magni- 
tude. 


Ce'reus [from Lat. ce’reus, waxen, deriv. of ce'ra, wax; in 
allusion to the columnar or taper-like form of one species]: & 
genus of plants of the family Cactacew. It comprises about 
200 species, some of which have beautiful flowers. The Ce- 
reus speciosissimus, a native of Mexico, is cultivated in 
greenhouses. Its flowers are large and of a fine scarlet 
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color, and its fruit, when well ripened, is delicious. The 
night-blooming cereus (Cereus grandiflorus), a native of 
South America, bears large, beautiful, and fragrant flowers, 
which expand and fade in a few hours. It has been used in 
medicine as an antispasmodic. 

Cerignola, cha-rcen-yo'lia: an episcopal town of Italy; 
in the province of Foggia; 24 miles S. E. of Foggia (see map 
of Italy, ref. 6-6). It has a college and several convents; 
also manufactures of linen. The Spaniards gained here a 
decided victory over the French in 1503, and the French 
commander, the Duke of Nemours, was killed in that action. 
Pop. 25,400. 

Cer’igo (anc. Cythera; іп Gr. Ké@npa): one of the Ionian 
islands; now constituting, with the neighboring small isl- 
ands, an eparchy of the nomarchy of Argolis and Corinth, 
in the kingdom of Greece; is in the Mediterranean, and is 
separated by a narrow strait from the Morea (sce map of 
Greece, ref. 18-K). Area, 110 sq. miles. The surface is 
mountainous and rocky. The soil is not rich, but produces 
some wheat, olives, grapes, ete. Here are two remarkable 
stalactitic caverns, The ancient Cythera was sacred to Venus, 
and said to be her favorite residence. Capital, Capsali. Pop. 
18,250. 

Cerin'thus: the founder of one of the earliest heretical 
sects in the Christian Church; according to Irenæus, a con- 
temporary of the Apostle John; flourished, according to 
Eusebius, under the reign of Trajan, 98-117. He was a con- 
verted Jew, born and educated in Egypt, but afterward re- 
moved to Asia Minor, where he propagated his ideas. His 
system is decidedly Gnostic. He taught that the world was 
not made by the supreme God, but by a certain power which 
was separate and istuc from God, though an emanation 
from him. He also taught that Jesus was not born of a 
Virgin, but was the natural offspring of Joseph and Mary ; 
that after his baptism the Christ came down into him in 
the form of a dove, and that toward the end the Christ again 
flew away from Jesus. The Gospel of John was once said to 
have special reference to Ceninthüs but the error never had 
auy foundation. 


Ce’rium [so named by Hisinger and Berzelius, who iso- 
lated it in 1803, after the recently (1801) discovered asteroid 
Ceres]: a rare metal which is obtained from cerite. Chem. 
symbol Ce; atomie weight 92. It is not emploved in the 
arts and manufactures, but its oxalate is a valuable anti- 
emetic medicine in certain cases. Combined with oxygen, 
it forms two oxides, It.is difficult to procure it in a separate 
or metallic state. 


Cernuschi, Enrico: economist; b. in Milan, Italy, 1821 ; 
fought as а revolutionist 1848—49; in 1850 engaged in bank- 
ing at Paris. On account of the hostility of the commu- 
nists he left France 1871-73, traveling in Egypt, China, and 
Japan; visited England іп 1876 and the U.S. in 1877. He 
was an advocate of bimetallism ; author of Mécanique de 
P Echange (1865) ; J//usions des Sociétés co-opératives (1866) ; 
Discours (1871); Silver Vindicated (1876) ; T. Bimétallisme 
à quinze et demi (1881); Anatomie de la Monnaie (1886) ; and 
numerous other works. D. at Mentone, May 11, 1896. 


Cerreto Sannita, chár-rà'to-siün-nee' 1ай : a town of Italy ; 
in the province of Benevento; on a slope of the Apennines ; 
22 miles №, E. of Capua (see map of Italv, ref. PN It has 
a cathedral with fine paintings, a collegiate church, and 
manufactures of coarse woolen cloth. Pop. 5,450. 


Cer'ro de Pas’co:acity of Peru; capital of the department 
of Junin and of the province and district of its name ; situ- 
ated in a bleak mountain valley, 14,280 feet above the sea 
(see map of South America, ref. 5-B). Pop. іп 1889 about 
14,000. It is built on very irregular ground, the streets are 
narrow and crooked, and the houses have no architectural 
pretensions, Owing to the great clevation the climate is 
very severe; hail and snow are common in August and Sep- 
tember, and from October to April there are violent rain- 
storms, The population varies greatly with the season and 
with the viel of the silver mines which gave rise to the 
town. These extend over а large tract of mountain land, 
and are among the richest in the world: there are said to be 
over 2,000 veins, and many hundred mines have been opened. 
The silver was discovered in 1630 by a Quichua shepherd, 
and the yield since that time has been nearly X500,000,000. 
During the nineteenth century it decreased greatly, not be- 
ause the deposits were exhausted, but from lack of labor 
and proper mining appliances, The Cerro de Pasco mines 
are still the principal source of the Peruvian silver-supply, 
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the annual output being about 1,750,000 oz. In 1891 118 
mines were worked. In 1889 the mines were ceded fora 
long term to the * Peruvian Corporation," represented by 
Michael Grace. The Огоуа К. К. 15 to be continued to Cerro 
de Pasco, which at present (1893) has а short local railroad. 
See A. D. Hodges, Notes on the Topography and Geology 
of the Cerro de Pasco, in Trans. Amer. Inst. of Mining 
"ngineera (1888); Paz Soldau, Diccionario geografico-esta- 
distico del Peru (1811). HERBERT Н. 5мїтн. 


Cer’ro Gor'do: a celebrated battle-field and mountain- 
pass in Mexico, through which the National road from Vera 
Cruz to the city of Mexico passes. Here Gen. Scott defeated 
a greatly superior force of М exicans under Santa Anna, Арг. 

18, 1847. Following up his success at Vera Cruz, Scott's 

army had arrived at Plan del Hio, & small plain 50 miles 

from Vera Cruz, when intelligence reached him that the pass 

of Cerro Gordo had been fortified by Santa Арпа. The level 

ground terminates at Plan del Rio, from which the road 

ascends in a long circuit among lofty hills, whose command- 

ing points had been fortified by the enemy. His right rested 

on a precipice overhanging an impassable ravine, his intrench- 

ments extending to the road, on which was placed a battery. 

On the other side the lofty and difficult height of Cerro Gor- 

do commanded the approaches in all directions. Half a mile 

to the rear of this height the Mexican army, numbering up- 

ward of 18,000, with five pieces of artillery, was encamped. 

Resolving to attempt to turn the enemy’s left and attack in 

rear while threatening his front, Scott caused daily recon- 

noissances to be made in the hope of finding a route by which 

to reach the Jalapa road and cut off the retreat of the Mexi- 

cans. A rond was made through difficult slopes and over 

chasms, and was only abandoned when a further prosecution 

of the work would have brought on ап action. Scott now 

determined to gain the Jalapa road by assaulting and carry- 

ing the height of Cerro Gordo, and on the night of Apr. 17 
issued his plan of battle, which was successfully executed. 
Twiggs was re-enforced during the night by Shields's brigade 
consisting of one New York and two Illinois regiments. In 
selecting their ground for bivouacking and an opposing 
height for a battery, a sharp combat took place, but the 
height was occupied and a battery of three 24-pounders 
placed thereon. During the night an 8-inch howitzer was 
with great difficulty and labor placed opposite the enemy's 
right battery. 

Early on the 18th the general attack commenced. Pil- 
low's brigade twice assaulted the enemy’s line of batteries 
on the left ; but, though unsuccessful, they served to distract 
their opponents ; Twiggs’s division, storming the strong and 
vital point of Cerro Gordo, pierced the center, gained cow- 
mand of all the intrenehments, and cut them off from sup- 
port; Riley’s brigade of infantry pushed on against the 
main body of the enemv, and, the guns of their own fort 
being turned on them, they fled in confusion; Shields’s bri- 
gade bravely assaulted the left, carried the rear battery of 
five guns on the Jalapa road, and rendered important aid in 
completing the rout of the enemy. At an early part of the 
engagement Gen. Shields received a severe but not fatal 
wound, being shot through the lungs. The moment the 
fate of the day was decided the reserve forces were pushed 
on toward Jalapa in advance of the pursuing columns of 
Twiggs's division and Shields's brigade (the latter now under 
Col. E. D. Baker), and Gen. Patterson was sent to take com- 
mand. The rout was complete; 3,000 prisoners were taken, 
4,000 or 5,000 stand of arms, and 43 pieces of artillery. Gen. 
Scott’s loss in the two days was 431. 0f whom 63 were killed. 
The immediate result of this important battle was the occu- 

pation of Jalapa the next day. 


Cerro Gordo de Potosi’: а famous mountain of Bolivia: 
immediately S. №. of Potosi. It contains rich silver mines. 
Altitude, 16,150 feet. See Porosi. 

Cerro Largo: a northeastern department of Uruguay; 
between the Rio Negro and the Lagoa Merim, and separated 
from Brazil by the river Jaguarão. Area, 5,753 sq. miles. 
Pop. (1890) 25.041. Capital, Melo. It consists of rolling or 
hilly grass lands, well suited for stock-raising, which is the 
principal industry. There are considerable establishments 
for salting and drying meat. H. H.S. 

Cer’ros or Ced'ros Island: a large island belonging to 
Mexico: off the west coast of Lower California: lat. 28^ 5 to 
238 3 N.: forming the western inclosure of the great bav of 
S. Sebastian Viscaino (see map of Mexico, ref. 3-A). Area, 
120 sq. miles, The island is very mountainous; the south- 
ern part barren; the northern more fertile and covered with 
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cedars and pines. Goats and rabbits abound, and there are 
a few (leer. It is said to be rich in minerals. The climate 
is very dry, but it is subject to cloudbursts. 

Certaldo, char-taal'dé: a town of Italy; province of 
Florence; picturesquely situated on the Elsa; 15 miles 
S. W. of Florence (see map of Italy, ref. 4-D). It was the 
birthplace of Boccaccio, whose house is still preserved. Pop. 
of commune 8,000. 


Certificate [from Med. Lat. certtfica' tum, deriv. of certifi- 
care, certify; certus, certain + facere, make]: in law, a 
wally authenticated written statement made by a court, 
judge, officer, or other duly authorized person, giving notice 
nf the existence of certain facts; as the certificate in which 
а judge states whether the title to real property came in ques- 
tion at a trial; a vessel's certificate of registry or certificate 
vf clearance, etc. Revised by F. STURGES ALLEN. 


Certiora’ri [Lat., to be informed, certified ; the expres- 
sin occurs in the opening of the writ to which it gives the 
Dàne]: a writ issued from a supreme court to an inferior 
court or a special body having judicial powers, such as com- 
missioners, magistrates, assessors of taxes, etc., acting in a 
summary manner or in a method different from the common 
‘aw, commanding the latter to return the records of a mat- 
‘et depending before it to the superior court. Its object is 
ta hring the entire record of the inferior tribunal before the 
superior court to enable the latter to determine whether the 
former had jurisdiction, or had failed to proceed according 
the essential requirements of the law. It is applicable to 
"ther civil or criminal cases. When used as a means of re- 
vew of an actual decision or determination made by the in- 
ſetior tribunal, its office is to correct errors made in point of 
aw, rather than to reconsider the subject on matters of fact. 
Thus if a board of assessors of taxes should decide that a 
tank could be taxed under State authority upon that por- 
ton of its property which is invested inthe bonds of the U. S. 
hovernment, it would decide a point of law which might, 
hr means of a writ of certiorari, be submitted to the various 
“ate courts, and finally to the Supreme Court of the U.S. 
This writ may also be resorted to for the purpose of supply- 
ла any defects in the return of its proceedings by the in- 
“rior tribunal to the superior court. It may be considered 
n this aspect as auxiliary to the main purpose of removing 
‘ue record itself. In the U.S. the issuance of the writ is 
7 nerally provided for by statutes. But if the statutes make 
5» provision for it, and no other mode of review is provided 
frm the decisions of an inferior jurisdiction, a superior 
murt exercising general original common-law jurisdiction 
пах inherent authority to revise the proceedings by certiorari, 
аек it is expressly forbidden to do so. Тһе writ issues 
«ilv to inferior courts and officers exercising judicial func- 
Hons, und when the act to be reviewed is judicial in its na- 
ште and not ministerial or legislative. 
Revised by HENRY WADE ROGERS. 


Certo’sa di Pavi’a, La: a celebrated Carthusian monas- 
ету; 9 miles №. of Pavia, Italy ; province of Pavia; in the 
inthi¢ style; founded in 1396 by Giovanni Galeazzo Vis- 
"iti, the first Duke of Milan. It is no longer a rhonaste 
m a Government property. Here is a magnificent chure 
-» feet long, adorned with fine paintings, sculptures, and 
Tusaics, 

Ceru^men [Mod. Lat., deriv. of cera, wax]: the ear wax. 
lt is a yellowish, oily secretion of certain small glands lying 
п ће skin of the external meatus of the ear. These glands 
ие analogous to the sebaceous glands of the skin, and their 
»Tetion is similar to the sebum. It serves to attach and 
raise the jremoval of foreign bodies which enter the audi- 
"Ty meatus, and also to make the skin pliable and soft. 


(e^rusite, or Cerussite: native carbonate of lead; oc- 
"wt tn fibrous, compact, and earthy masses, and in numer- 
it crystalline forms which may be referred to a right 
пешіне prism. When pure, it consists of 16:42 per cent. of 
“thonic acid and 83:58 of oxide of lead, or 77 per cent. of 
57а Ше lead. When perfectly pure, it is colorless and 
Tansparent, with an adamantine luster, which is resinous 
"fractured surfaces, Next to galena, cerusite is the most 
“unon ore of lead. 


Cervantes Saavedra, MIGUEL, de: the most celebrated 
“anish author; b. at Alcalá de Henares in Oet., 1547 (ba 

“24 Oct, 9). Very little is known of his youth. In 1568 
find him at Madrid, and in the following vear he was 
кеп to Rome by the papal legate Giulio Acquaviva, а 
‘rend of letters. In 1571 he took part in the naval battle 
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of Lepanto, in which he lost the use of his left arm, and on 
his return home in 1575 he was captured by Algerine pi- 
rates. Ransomed in 1580, he returned to Spain and here 
served in the campaign against Portugal and the Azores. 
In 1583 he retired from the service in Portugal. In the 
next vear he published the pastoral romance Galatea. This 
work he is said to have written to win the hand of D. Catalina 
de Palacios Salazar y Vozmediano, whom he married Dec. 
12, 1584. In the years 1585-92 Cervantes wrote for the 
stage. Of the twenty or more plays which he is reported as 
having produced only Numancia, El trato de Argel, and a 
number of entremeses, published in 1615, have come down to 
us, During the imprisonment to which for some unknown 
cause he was subjected from 1599 to 1601, Cervantes com- 
posed the principal work of his life, the social romance Don 
Quijote (q. v.), the first part of which was printed in 1605, the 
second in 1616. This work made its author famous not only 
in Spain but in the whole of Europe. After the publication 
of the first part of his Don Quijote, Cervantes wrote, under 
the title of Novelas Ejemplares (published 1613), a series of 
novels of adventure, in imitation of the Italian novel of this 
kind. The best of these tales are La Сала, La Ilus- 
tre Fregona, aud El Casamiento Engafioso. His last work 
was another pastoral romance, entitled Los Trabajos de Pér- 
siles y Sigismunda, Cervantes died Apr. 23, 1616 (Gregorian 
calendar) The best Spanish biography of Cervantes is still 
Navarrete's Vida de Miquel Cervantes Saavedra (Madrid, 
1819); a late English work is by James Fitzmaurice-Kelly 
(London, 1892). HENRY К, Lane. 


Cervera y Topete, Don PasquALE, de: rear-adiniral of 
Spanish navy; b. Feb. 18, 1839; graduated at the naval 
academy of San Fernando; was commissioned to foreign 
service In 1859. In 1898 in the war between the U.S. and 
Spain he commanded a squadron in the Atlantic. In ап en- 
gagement off Santiago de Cuba, July 3, 1898, all his ships were 
destroyed and Cervera himself was taken prisoner, by a U.S. 
fleet under the command of Rear-Admiral Sampson. 

Cer'vide (Mod. Lat., deriv. of Lat. cervus, deer]: a family 
of mammals of the order Ungulata and sub-order Arttodac- 
tyla, containing the deer and related types. The genera of 
the family are grouped as follows: (1) Moschus: (2) JTydro- 
potes; (3) Cervulus; (4) Pudu, Furcifer, Coassus, Blasto- 
сегиз, Cariacus, and Capreolus; (5) Hyelaphus, Rucervus, 
Rusa, Cervus, Elaphurus, and Dama; (6) Rangifer; and 
(7) Alces. See DEER. 

Cervin, Mont. mon'süár vá (in Germ. Matterhorn): a 

eak of the Pennine Alps, between the canton of Valais, in 
Switzerland, and Piedmont, in Italy; 12 miles W. N. W. of 
Monte Rosa. It rises 14,705 feet above sea-level. Within 
3,000 feet of the top it is exceedingly steep, resembling an 
obelisk of rock. The summit was first reached by the artist 
Whymper with three companions and three guides, on July 
14, 1865, when several of the party were killed. 

Cesalpino, chav-sdal-pee'nd, often Anglicized as Cesal’- 
pin, ANDREA: physiologist and botanist; b. in Arezzo, Tus- 
сапу, іп 1519. Не was Professor of Medicine and Botany at 
Pisa, and physician to Pope Clement VIII. He wrote Ars 
Medica (1601), and an important work On Plants (De Plan- 
tis, 1583), in which he propounded an improved system of 


botany. He was the first who proposed a natural system of 
classification on philosophical principles. D.in Rome, Feb. 
23, 1603. 


Cesari, chay'z:ia-rée, GIUSEPPE : painter ; sometimes called 
IL CAVALIERE D’ARPINO and GIUSEPPINO (Fr. Le Joséphin) ; 
b. at Arpino or Rome, Italy, about 1568; pupil of Motta 
and Orsi. He worked mostly in Rome; was patronized by 
several popes, and was very successful and popular. He 
was the chief of the conventional school, opposed by the 
naturalists, the Caraeci, the Caravaggio, and iheir scholars. 
His works display much skill in execution. but are deficient 
in simplicity. The best of them are historical scenes in the 
Capitol. D. in Rome, July 3, 1640. 


Cesarot'ti, MELCHIORE: poet; b. іп Padua, Italy, May 
15. 1730; educated at the university of his native city, and 
early became professor there of rhetorie, and in 1768 of 
Greek and Hebrew, When Italy was invaded by the French 
he advocated their cause and was made Knight of the Iron 
Crown by Napoleon I. He made metrical translations of the 
Iliad (entitled La Morte di Ettore) and of Maepherson's 
Ossian (1763). Cesarotti wrote On the Philosophy of Lan- 
guage and On the Philosophy of Taste, ete. D. Nov. 3, 
1808. His works were published in 42 vols. 8vo. (1800-13). 
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Cesena, cha$-zay nia (Lat. Cesena): a town of Italy; in 
province of Forli; on the railway between Bologna and An- 
cona; 15 miles bv rail E. of Forli (see map of Italy, ref. 
4-Е). It is situated on the slope of a hill which is close to 
the river Savio. It has a cathedral: a Capuchin church, in 
which is a fine painting by Guercino; a library founded in 
1452; and several couvents, It has sulphur mines in the vi- 
cinity. Pop. 39,900. 

Cesnola, chesnóo laa’, Lvrar Pata, di: nrehwologist; b. 
near Turin, Italy, July 29, 1832; received his education at 
the Roval Military Academy; was in the war for Italian in- 
dependence, and in the Crimean жаг; removed to the U. 5. 
in 1860; volunteered in the military service of the U. S., 
was made colonel of the Fourth Regiment of the New 
York Cavalry, and served with distinction. After the war 
he reeeived the brevet of brigadier-general, and was ар- 
pointed U. S. consul to Cyprus. During his residence 1n 
this island Di Cesnola made excavations resulting in re- 
markable discoveries of statuary, pottery, Jewelry, and other 
objects of art, which were purchased for the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York, and constitute the Cesnola 
collection. In 1873 he returned to Cyprus and made other 
important discoveries, On his return to New York in 1877 
he was made director of the museum: in 1880 Columbia Col- 
lege conferred on him the degree of LL. D. In 1878 he pub- 
lished Researches and Discoveries in Cyprus. See CYPRUS. 


Ces’pedes y Bor’ges, CARLOS MANTEL, de: Cuban revolu- 
tionist ; b. in Bayamo. Apr. 18, 1819; studied law at Hava- 
na and at Barcelona, Spain, and in 1843 was banished from 
Spain for taking part in the conspiracy of Gen. Prim. Re- 
turning to Cuba in 1844, he practiced law in his native town, 
and was a leader of those eho secretly endeavored to secure 
the independence of the island. In 1868 he headed an in- 
surrection near Yara, and was soon joined bv several thou- 
sand men, а great part of the rural population adhering to 
him. <A congress of fifteen representatives met at Guai- 
maro in Apr., 1869, ршн a republican constitution, 
and proclaimed Cespedes president, h e had already issued 
a proclamation freeing the slaves, The first successes were 
followed by reverses. Cespedes was driven to the moun- 
tains, where he was shot while resisting an attempt to cap- 
ture him, Mar. 22, 1874. HERBERT H. SMITH. 


Cespedes, or Razzionere, Parto, de: b. in Cordova, 
Spain, in 1538; educated at Alcalá de Henares; studied 
theology and Oriental languages there; went to Rome on 
leaving the university and studied painting under Federigo 
Zucchero, especially the works of Raphael and of Michael 
Angelo. Cespedes returned to Spain, and in 1577 was in- 
stalled in a prebend of the cathedral at Cordova. He was 
noted as a poet, painter, architect, and sculptor; and exe- 
cuted the frescoes in S. Carlo in Corso, in Ara Celi, and 
Trinitá di Monti. A Last Supper, at Cordova, is his best 

icture; wrote poem on Art of Painting. D. in Cordova, 
у uly 26, 1608. See his Life by Turino (Madrid, 1863). 

Cesspool: a well for the reception of the sewage and 
drainage of a house. Its location should be at some dis- 
tance from the house, and its walls should be cemented, in 
order to prevent the contamination of the soil. In a lime- 
stone region the cesspool is often carried down into the rock 
until fissures are found, and the sewage and water Шеп run 
away. Usually, however, the cesspool is not deep, and its 
bottom is cemented, like the sides, so that its contents must 
be removed once or twice a year. Such a cesspool should be 
ventilated by free communication with the open air, in order 
that gases may not be driven back to the house. In small 
towns such methods of disposing of the sewage of houses are 
common, and many cases are on record of the pollution of 
wells and cisterns thereby. In cities cesspools are usually 
forbidden by law, and each householder is required to con- 
nect with the public sewer. (See SEWERAGE.) In order to 
ascertain if air from a cesspool enters a house а small quan- 
tity of tlie oil of peppermint may be thrown into it, when if 
such is the case the odor will soon be perceived in the house. 

MANSFIELD MERRIMAN. 


Ces'tius, Pyramid of: an antique Roman monument 
standing close to the Porta San Paolo of Rome; is 125 feet 
high, It is built of brick and tufa. faced with Carrara mar- 
ble. The internal walls were decorated with paintings. 
This pyramid is supposed to have been erected before the 
Christian era. 

Cestoid Worms [cestoid is from Lat. cestus, girdle (from 
Gr. xeords, girdle, liter., embroidered, stitched (sc. (ads), deriv. 
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of xevreiv) + suffix -oid, like; in allusion to the ribbon-like 
form of many species]: the Cestoidea, an order of parasitic 
flatworms (PLATHELMINTHES, q. t.), the more common or 
better-known species of which are known as tapeworms. In 
all the body is elongate and is without mouth or alimentary 
canal, and in many forms it is divided by transverse con- 
strietions into joints or proglottids. On the anterior end 
are hooks or suckers for fastening the worm to the lining of 
the intestine of the infested animal. A large proportion of 
vertebrates are subject to these parasites, The histories of 
but few, except those that infest man and the domestic ani- 
mals, have been worked up. Many of the cestoids which 
infest the invertebrates are not jointed, but in those of man 
proglottids are produced by a division of the body. These 
proglottids are scarcely more than sexual sacs, and as they 
mature they are loosened from the rest, while new joints are 
constantly forming in front. The separated proglottids are 
carried with the fæces out of the hale and then discharge 
the eggs which they contain. These may be carried about 
by wind or water, and falling оп grass, ete, be eaten by 
other animals—e. g, cow or pig. The eggs hatch in the 
stomach of this new host into a larva (ciliated in the Both- 
гга), the subsequent history of which presents many varia- 
tions; In many the embryo swells up into a bladder (cysti- 
cereus), in one side of which the head, with its fixing armor, 
becomes inverted, just as one might push the finger of a 
glove into the palm. This cysticereus finds its way into the 
flesh of this host, where it may remain for a long time with- 
out further alteration, Meat like pork so infested is called. 
“measly,” and when eaten the evstieereus or bladder-worm 
is set. free, and, fastening itself by its hooks and. sucking 
disks tothe wall of the intestine, grows into the perfect worin. 
Many families and several hundred species are known, but 
few are of general interest. Those affecting man are de- 
scribed in the article TAPEWORM (q. v.) J.S. KINGSLEY. 

Cestracion: See HETERODONTID.E, 

Cestui, ses twee, or set'wée [Norm. Fr., he, that one]: а 


word used in law in several phrases: (1) Cestud que trust, he 
who has the beneficial interest in propert y the legal title to 
which is vested in a trustee. (See TRUST.) (2) Cestué que use, 
he who has the right to the profits of lands or tenements the 
legal estate in which another holds as feoffee to uses. (See 
Use.) (3) Cestui que vie, the person during whose life an es- 
tate granted to another is to continue. F. STURGES ALLEN. 

Ces'tus [Lat., girdle; see Сезтор Worms]: a girdle or 
band which women wore round the waist in ancient times. 
The cestus of Venus was supposed to have the power of ex- 
citing love. The gauntlet used by ancient pugilists to pro- 
tect their hands was called cestus or caestus. 

Ceta’cea, or Cetaceans [mod. deriv. of Lat. céfns = Gr. 
KITOS, ud an order of mammals characterized by a fish- 
like form, adapted to strictly aquatic life, and a tail which 
spreads horizontally. Like other mammals, they have warm 
blood, respire by the lungs, and the young are born alive 
and nourished by the mother's milk. There are two exist- 
ing sub-orders—the toothless cetacea CV ysticefe) and the 
toothed cétacea (Denticete) The former comprises the Beal- 
eentde, or right-whale family, and the Balanopleridee, or 
fin-backs; the latter, the PA yseferide, or sperm-whales, the 
Ziphiide, the Delphinide, or true dolphins, the Jniidie, 
and the Platanistidæ, or fresh-water dolphins. Another 
sub-order (Zruglodonta) was represented by certain Tertiary 
forms, See CacuoLor, DOLPHIN, PHYSETERID.Z, and WHALE. 

Cetewayo: See ZULULAND. 

Cetot'olites [Gr. xîros, a whale + ods, &rds, ear + AfGos. a 
stone]: a term applied to the fossil ear-bones of whales, 
These occur so plentifully in the red crag (Pliocene) of Suf- 
folk, England, that being rich in phosphates, they are ground 
up for manure. Е 

Cetraria: See ICELAND Moss. 


Cette (on the ancient Mons Setius): а fortified seaport of 
France; department of Hérault, on the Mediterranean ; on a 
strip of land between the sea and the broad inlet of Thau, 
the outlet of the Canal du Midi: on the railway їо Bor- 
deaux; 18 miles S. W. of Montpellier (see map of France, 
ref. 9-6). Tt has а good harbor and a considerable coast ing 
and inland trade, large fisheries, manufactures of made 
wines, perfumery, glass, soup, ete., large ship-yards and salt- 
works, and the extensive export trade of the Canal du Midi, 
of which it is the port, and with which it is connected by 
the canal of Cette across the tongue of land. The harbor is 
protected by two large moles and a breakwater. The city 
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was founded in 1666. It forms a half circle about the cliff- 
like hill, on which is the fortress. Pop. (1896) 32,729. 


Cettinje. set-teen'yà, or Cettigno: capital of the princi- 
pality of Montenegro; 19 miles E. of the Austrian town of 
Cuttaro; 2,470 feet above the sea (see map of Austria-Hun- 
gary, ref. 11-G). It contains a convent which was founded 
in 1458 and is the residence of the bishop, the state prison, 
and the palace of the prince. Pop. estimated at 1,500. 


Ce’tus [Lat., whale, from Gr. кўтоз]: a great constella- 
tion; one of those called southern by Ptolemy. It contains 
the variable star Mira, ого Ceti. 


(eu'ta (Sp. pron. thay-oo'tda): a fortified seaport-town 
‘anc. called Septa or Septum ; Moorish Sebta) on the north 
exit of Africa; on the Mediterranean opposite to Gibraltar, 
which is 17 miles distant (see map of Africa, ref. 1-D). It is 
in Morocco, but it has belonged to Spain since 1580. The 
castle occupies the summit of a mountain which is the an- 
cent Aóyla and one ofthe Pillars of Hercules. Ceuta is 
the chief of the Spanish presidios on the African coast. It 
is the seat of a Roman Catholic bishop, and has several con- 
tents and а convict establishment. үн occupied the site of 
the old Roman colony Ad Septem Fratres. It was strongly 
frtified by Justinian, but was taken by the Goths in 618. 
Though Ceuta Count Julian brought the Saracens into 
‘ain in the eighth century. Under Arabic rule the town 
жах noted for its manufacturing industry; it is said to have 
hal the first paper-mill ever constructed and operated іп 
the West. It was conquered from the Moors in 1415 by 
hing John I. of Portugal. Pop. 9,700. 


Сета1108, PEDRO DE: See ZEBALLOS. 


Cévennes, say'ven' (anc. Cebenna Mons): a mountain- 
muge in the south of France; forms the watershed between 
th: Rhône and the Garonne. It extends from the vicinity 
of Carcassonne in а №. №. E. direction to the Canal du 
Centre. The central mass of the Cévennes is in the depart- 
шешз of Ardèche, Lozère, and Haute-Loire, The highest 
summit is Mont Mezin or Mézen, which has an altitude of 
9.184 feet. Some of the peaks are extinct volcanoes. These 
maintains were a stronghold of the Protestants called Camis- 
aris, and were the scene of several religious wars. See К. L. 
Меуепзоп, Travels in the Cévennes (1879). 

. Ceylon, sce-lon' (native Singhala or Sinhala; anc. Tapro- 
čar); an island of Asia, belonging to the British; in the 
Iwlian Ocean ; about 55 miles from the southern extremit 
of Hindustan, from which it is separated by Palk Strait. It 
les between lat. 5° 55’ and 9° 51' N., and between lon. 79^ 
il and 81° 54' E. Length from N. to S., 266 miles; great- 
at width, 1404 miles. Area, 25,364 sq. miles. The south- 
emand eastern coasts are bold and rocky, and present a 
ТУ picturesque appearance, which is increased by the luxu- 
rant ү vegetation, the verdant slopes of its moun- 
lins, and groves of noble palms draped in perennial green. 
he surface is finely diversified by mountains, valleys, and 
Cains, The highest summit is Pedrotallagalla, which rises 
*-9) feet above the level of the sea. The celebrated moun- 
lain called Adam's Peak is 7,420 feet high, and is remark- 
аме for its conical form and the sacred associations with 
whieh it is connected. The Singhalese have a tradition that 
fuldha ascended to heaven from this peak. The moun- 
^ of Ceylon are mostly formed of gneiss and granite, 
aid dolomite occurs in the more level parts of the island. 
Among the minerals are iron, tin, coal, plumbago, and salt. 
Many sapphires, rubies, amethysts, and other precious 
"Aes are found here. The climate is humid and hot, but 
tute pleasant and moderate than the adjacent mainland of 
Cdi The average annual rainfall is about 80 inches. 
Ceylon is remarkable for the luxuriance and variety of 
"Mora, Among its indigenous trees are the cocoa-palm, 
тйтуга, and other species of palms, the coral-tree (Lury- 
“лла indica) the breadfruit, the cinnamon, the satin- 
red, and ebony. The bo-tree or pipal (Ficus religiosa) 
маз a great age, and is deemed sacred by the natives. 
‘es, cotton, rice, tobacco, and pepper are cultivated here. 
‘le chief articles of export are coffee, cinnamon, cocoanuts, 
"ап oil, coir, hides, pearls, and plumbago. Among the 
“il animals found here are the buffalo, bear, deer, leopard, 
sl elephant. The last are very numerous. 

ine native population is composed mostly of Singhalese. 
Those historical records, extending back through many cen- 
"is, are partially corroborated by existing ruins of cities 
#4 temples, which indicate that Ceylon in a remote an- 
-juty was inhabited by a numerous and civilized people. 
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The most celebrated among its monuments is the cave-temple 
of Dambula, which was built about 100 в. c., and is profusely 
adorned with images and sculpture. It was dedicated to 
Buddha. Buddhism is still the prevailing religion of the 
island. "The principal religious ereeds numbered, in census 
of 1891, 1,877,043 Buddhists, 615,932 Hindus, 211.995 Mo- 
hammedans, and 302,127 Christians. The native Christians 
are mostly Singhalese and Tamils. Among the remarkable 
antiquities of Ceylon are numerous colossal ruined tanks, 
constructed for the irrigation of the soil. 

Ceylon has three harbors—Point de Galle on the south 
eoast, Trincomalee on the northeast coast, and Colombo on 
the southwest coast. The harbor of Trincomalee is one of 
the finest in the world, and is capable of admitting & num- 
ber of the largest ships. It is the principal British naval- 
station in the Indian seas. The Oriental mail-steamers, 
which ply between England and Calcutta, touch at this 
island, which has an extensive commerce. The value of the 
exports from Ceylon in 1890 was (in round numbers) $17,- 
000,000 ; of imports $21,000,000. The revenue for the same 
oes was $5,400,000; the publie expenditure $5,100,000. On 

ec. 31, 1890, the public debt amounted to $12,577,000. In 
ancient times it was visited for the purpose of traffic by the 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans. The value of coffee ex- 

orted in 1879 was $15,005,375, but in 1890 it was only 

1,739,110. On the other hand, the export of tea increased 
in value from $600 in 1887 to $10,540,015 in 1890. Ceylon 
is divided into seven administrative provinces, called the 
Western, North Central, Central, Southern, Northern, North- 
western,and Eastern provinces. Capital,Colombo. Kandy, 
Trincomalee, Point de Galle, Jaffnapatam, and Singapadaya 
are also important cities. Ceylon had 181 miles of railway 
and 734 miles of telegraph in 1889. 

JHistory.—The aborigines, or Yakkhos, were conquered by 
Singhalese 543 в. c.; Malabars conquered Ceylon about 
A. D. 1200, but the Singhalese partly recovered it in 1239. 
The Portuguese came in 1505; were driven out by the Dutch 
1658, and tliese by the British in 1795. Ceylon was annexed to 
the British crown in 1802, and the whole island was conquered 
1815. It is one of the most prosperous of British colonies. 

Population (1891) 3,008,466; of these the native tribes 
number 2,031,167; they are Singhalese, emigrants from 
Hindustan 543 B. c., and Buddhists; Kandyans, or High- 
landers, and Malabars, both Brahmans ; Moormen, originally 
Persians or Arabs, Mohammedans ; Veddars or outcasts, of 
the lowest scale, without religion. The remainder are Eu- 
rasians or burghers, Romanists or Protestants, and Euro- 
— mostly Protestants. See Sir James E. Tennent, Ceylon, 

hysical, Historical, and Topographical (1859) ; J. Ferguson, 
Ceylon in the Jubilee Year (1887); Lady Gordon-Cumming, 
Two Happy Years in Ceylon (2 vols., 1892). 

Revised by Mark W. HARRINGTON. 

Chabaneau, shüá'bü& nó, CAMILLE: French philologist ; 
b. at Nontron, Dordogne, Mar. 4, 1831 ; since 1879 Professor of 
Romance Languages in the University of Montpellier. He 
has published many papers in the Revue des langues ro- 
manes and other EIR, journals. Among his works may 
be cited Grammaire limousine; Phonétique (1876); Poésies 
inédites des troubadours du Périgord (1885); Les biographies 
des troubadours en langue provençale (1885); Sainte Marie- 
Madeleine dans la littérature provençale (1887). 

A. R. MARSH. 

Chabrias, kay’bri-as (in Gr. Xaßplas): Athenian general; 
had command of an army in 392 в. с. In 378 he com- 
manded in a war against the Spartans; gained a naval vic- 
tory at Naxos in 876; was killed at the siege of Chios, where 
he commanded a fleet in 357 B. c. He invented a famous 
manceuver, which consisted in receiving a charge ina kneel- 
ing posture, with shields resting on the ground and the 
spears pointed against the enemy. 


Chacabu’co: a western spur or branch of the Andes in 
Chili, about lat. 33° S., forming the northern boundary of 
the great central plain. During the revolution in Spanish 
South Ameriea, the patriot army of San Martin crossed the 
Andes, and approached Santiago by a pass, also called 
Chacabuco, in these mountains. The pass was defended by 
about 4,000 Spaniards under Brig.-Gen. Maroto. It was car- 
ried at the point of the bayonet by a brilliant charge, led by 
the Chilian Gen. O'Higgins. Аз а result of this battle the 
patriots occupied Santiago, and ultimately secured the inde- 
pendence of Chili. HERBERT H. SMITH. 

Chachapoyas, ch:á-ch:ià-po' ydas: а province of Northern 
Peru; in the department of Amazonas ; area, 4,300 sq. miles, 
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Capital, Chachapoyas. It contains a fertile valley between 
mountain-ranges, and to the north borders on the gorge of 
the upper Maranon. The mineral resources, believed to be 
extensive, have not been developed. Chachapoyas, formerly 
much larger, was an important district of the Incas. It was 
conquered by Alonso de Alvarado in 1535. Pop. about 20,- 
000. Н. Н. S. 


Chachapoyas: а city of Northern Реги; capital of prov- 
ince of the same name; near the river Utcubamba ; 7,600 
feet above the sea (see map of South America, ref. 5-B). It 
is the episcopal city of a diocese of the same name which 
embraces all Northeastern Peru. Chachapoyas is well built 
and attractive. Besides the cathedral, it contains several 
churches, barracks, and other publie buildings. The town 
was founded by Alonso de Alvarado in 1540. Pop. about 
5.000. See Orton, The Andes and the Amazon, p. 398. 

HERBERT Н. SMITH. 


Chaco, El Gran: See Gran Cnaco, EL. 


Chaco, or Gran Chaco: a territory of Argentina; W. of 
the Paraná and Paraguay, and extending from the river 
Salado to the frontiers of Bolivia; estimated area, 240,000 
sq. miles; civilized population, a few thousand, gathered 
about the military frontier posts. There are supposed to be 
about 40,000 wild Indians. The portion north of the river 
Bermejo is separated as the Chaco Boreal, or Territorio del 
Bermejo. The whole region is included physically in the 
plains of the GRAN CHACO (q. v.). H. H.S. 


Chacornac, shaa'’kor'naak', JEAN: astronomer; b. in 
Lyons, France, June 21, 1823. During the years 1853-54 
he was in charge of the observatory of Marseilles, and in 
the latter year was appointed astronomer of the Paris Ob- 
servatory. He was an astronomer of reputation, and dis- 
tinguished for his discoveries of asteroids, as well as for his 
writings on the planetary systems. Napoleon III. made him 
chevalier of the Legion of Honor in 1858. He contributed 
the atlas to the Annals of the Observatory of Paris (1858 
and 1863). D. in Paris, Sept. 26, 1873. 

Chad, or Tsad: a large, shallow African lake, full of 
islands, but fluctuating in size with the season; lying in 
Central Sudan; on the southern margin of the Sahara 
Desert. It is little but an immense swamp overgrown with 
great reeds and swarming with tropical animals. The 
waters are fresh, though it has no outlet. The elevation is 
1,150 feet above the sea, and the area varies from 10,000 to 
50,000 sq. miles. Its principal tributaries are the great 
Shari river, which comes in from the S., and the little- 
known Komadugu from the W. The Bahr-el-Ghazal comes 
in from the E., and, though usually dry, sometimes brings 
in large quantities of water. Lake Chad has Kanem on the 
N. E, Bagirmi on the S., and Bornu on the S. W. The 
northern shores are sterile and thinly populated. An im- 
portant caravan route runs along the western shore to the 
town of Kuka, which lies on the coast in the wet season, but 
10 miles from it in the dry. M. W. H. 


Chad'bourne, Раст, ANsEL, LL. D.: b. at North Berwick, 
Me., Oct. 21, 1823; educated at Williams College; studied 
theology in the Hartford Theological Seminary ; was ap- 
pointed principal of the high school at Great Falls, and 
then Professor of Chemistry and Natural History in Will- 
iams College (1853-67) and in Bowdoin College (1859-66). 
He was elected president of the University of Wisconsin 
and Professor of Metaphysies in the same (1867-70). He 
published Natural Theology (1867) and Instinct in Ani- 
mals and Men (1872). He was editor-in-chief of The 
Wealth of the United States; chosen president of Williams 
College in 1872; in July, 1880, tendered his resignation, to 
take effect at the end of the next college year, and became 
president of Massachusetts Agricultural College 1882. D. 
in New York city, Feb. 23, 1883. 

Chad'ron : city (founded in 1885); capital of Dawes co., 
Neb. (for location of county, see map of Nebraska, ref. 8-B); 
on Fremont, Elk and Mo. V. К. Rs. ; in Northwestern Ne- 
braska; 126 miles E. of Orin Junction, Wyoming. Chadron 
has numerous elegant publie and private buildings, includ- 
ing five churches, a public — and Chadron Academy. 
Here are the U. S. jand-offics for Chadron district (including 
Dawes, Sheridan, and Sioux Counties), a roller-mill, a large 
dairy, and four banks, Chadron has a large wholesale trade, 
and is an important shipping-point for cattle. Pop. (1890) 
2,309. MANAGER OF * Dawes County JOURNAL.” 

Chad’wiek, George W.: musician: b. in Loweli, Mass., 
1854; educated in Leipzig under Jadassohn and Reinecke, 
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following with a course of conducting under Rheinberger 
and Abel. While a student at Leipzig he composed his 
Rip Van Winkle overture, to which were awarded the high- 
est honors. He also composed ten string quartets, which 
were successfully performed. Upon his return to the U, $, 
he conducted at the Boston Händel and Haydn Society's 
festival in 1880, and he also directed his Rip Van Winkle 
overture at the Worcester festival. Several of his sympho- 
nies and overtures have been performed by the Boston Svm- 
phony Orchestra. He has also composed some short. choral 
works, but he is best known as a composer for orchestras, 
He composed the musie for the Columbian Ode for the 
dedication ceremonies of the World's Fair in Chicago, Oct. 
21, 1892. D. E. Hervey, 


Chadwick, James Reap, A. M., M. D.: gynecologist; 
A. B., Harvard, 1865 ; M. D., Harvard Medical School, 1871; 
Clinical Instructor in Gynecology in Harvard Medical 
School 1878-88 ; secretary American Gynecological Society 
1875-82; became librarian Boston Medical Library Associa- 
tion, 1875; president Massachusetts Cremation Society 1892, 


Chadwick, Јонх Wuitr, A. M.: Unitarian minister of 
the radical school; b. in Marblehead, Mass., Oct. 19, 1840; 
educated at Exeter Academy and Harvard University; 
graduated at the Divinity School 1864; ordained Dec. 21, 
1864, and at the same time installed as pastor of the Second 
Unitarian church in Brooklyn, N. Y., in which position he 
still (1893) remains. Не has taken an active part in all de- 
nominational discussions, and has been a diligent contribu- 
tor to periodical literature and to the daily press, mainly on 
biographical lines. Author of Way, Truth, and Life; The 
Bible of To-day; The Faith of Reason; The Man Jesus; 
Some Aspects of Religion; Belief and Life; Origin and 
Destiny; A Daring Faith; Faith on the Earth; The Reve- 
lation of God and other Sermons; The Power of an Endless 
Life; A Book of Poems, the 8th ed. of the latter including 
In Nazareth Town and other Poems first published as a 
separate volume; and A Legend of Good Poets, delivered 
before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard in 1886. A 
select volume of his sermons has been translated into Ger- 
man as Religion ohne Dogma. He has contributed largely 
to the present edition of Johnson’s Universal Cyclopedia, 

С. Н. THURBER. 


Chere’mon: Greek tragic poet who flourished at Athens 
about 380 в. с. He belonged to the group whose pieces 
were better suited for reading than for acting. Besides 
tragedies, Cheremon composed a dramatic medley of meters 
called Centaurus. Fragments in Nauck's Fragmenta Tragi- 
corum Graecorum, pp. 181-792. 


Chere’mon of Alexandria: a Stoic philosopher and 
historian of the first century, who went from Alexandria to 
Rome in order to take charge of the education of Nero. He 
wrote a work on hieroglyphics and one on the history and 
religion of Egypt. The fragments, not without interest, are 
collected in Müller's Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, 
iii., pp. 495—499. 

Chærone’a (in Gr. Харбуєа): an ancient town of Bæotia ; 
5 miles N. of Lebadea; the native place of Plutarch. Here 
Philip of Macedon gained an important victory over the 
Athenians and Thebans in 338 B. c., and Sulla defeated the 
army of Mithridates in 86 B. c. The site is occupied by the 
modern village of Kapurna. A few years ago a colossal 
lion was excavated from the mound which was raised in 
honor of the Thebans who were killed in battle here in 338 
B.C. This lion is described by Col. Mure as a “ noble piece 
of sculpture, and the most interesting sepulehral monument 
in Greece." 


Chetodon’tide [deriv. of chetodon, from Gr. xalrn, hair 
+ ӧ8о0ѕ, óbóvros, tooth]: а 
family of the spiny-rayed Е 
marine fishes, with very : — — 
slender toothbrush-like teeth = — 
and the fins closely covered 
with scales. Most of the spe- 
cies are brilliantly colored, 
and they abound especially 
about coral-reefs. They are 
excellent food-fishes. The 
chief genus is Chetodon. 
They abound in the West 
Indies, rarely reaching the 
coasts of the U. S. or of 
Europe. DAVID S. JORDAN. 





Cheetodon. 
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Chetog’natha [from Gr. хатт, hair + yvd&os, jaw]: a 
group of small marine worms, so named from the slender, 
claw-like processes on either side of the mouth which serve 
as jaws. They are known as arrow worms on account of 
thar elongate body, which bears on each side a fin-like 
structure suggestive of the vane of an arrow. The body 
terminates in a flattened tail. The Chefognatha are trans- 
parent, rarely exceed an inch in length, have a simple, 
straight alimentary canal, and are hermaphrodite. Eyes 
are present on the head, and numerous hairs, which serve 
as organs of touch, are scattered over the body. The group 
is widely distributed, and its two genera, Sagitta and Spa- 
della, are divided into a considerable number of species. 
While the Chetognatha resemble the Nematode worms and 
the Oyocheta in many points of structure, their develop- 
ment is peculiar, and they are usually considered as forming 
a separate class of the sub-kingdom Vermes, or WORMS 
(y. U.). Е. A. Lucas. ' 


Chetop’oda [from Gr. хатт, hair + wots (gen. odds), foot] : 
an order of Annelids (jointed worms) most of which are 
characterized by the possession of regularly arranged bristles 
upon every segment of the body. In some, as the earth- 
wurms, these bristles are unsupported, but in others they 
am surrounded by a fleshy outgrowth (parapodium) on 
either side of each segment. In the Archiannelida (a 
оир of small forms by some regarded as very primitive, 
by others as degenerate) the bristles are absent. The Che- 
pada are divided into (1) Archiannelida; (2) Polychete 
‘-ontaining forms with many bristles in each segment, апа 
in turn divided into Errantia,or forms which live free lives, 
and Tubéicola, or those which build iae (3) Oligochetee 
хее EARTHWORMS); (4) Echiurida. . S. KINGSLEY. 


Chaffinch [chaff + finch, i. e. a species of finch which 
arches for its food in the chaff; cf. Late Lat. furfu'rio, 
deriv. of furfur, bran]: а common European, Asiatic, and 
Afncan song-bird ; the Fringilla celebs, which devours not 
only sceds, but young plants, yet is very valuable as а de- 
“rover of noxious insects. It is esteemed for the table in 
“uthern Europe, and in Germany is prized for its loud 
“ny, ш Which some birds greatly excel. Good singers are 
wld for extraordinary prices. See Nests or BIRDS. 


Chafra: See KHAFRA. 


Chagos (chaa'gos Archipelago: a scattered group of 
small islands in the Indian Ocean; a southward extension 
uf the Maldives; between lats. 6° 40’ and 9° 40' S., and 
ns 72° 22 and 74° 48 E. It is a dependency of the 
British eolony of Mauritius. It consists of eight or ten 
[arate clusters of islands, among which the Oil islands 
are most important. The largest of the latter, and of the 
archipelago, is the island Diego Garcia, lat. 7° S., lon. 
7-13" E., 124 miles long, 6} broad, with 700 inhab- 
tants, mostly Negro laborers from Mauritius. It is an im- 
ortant coaling-station, and annually exports about 50,000 
xal. of cocoanut oil. It possesses a spacious harbor, and 
son the route of the Australian and Red Sea steamers. 


Chagres, chaa'gres: a small seaport-town of Colombia; 
^ the Isthmus of Panama and on the Caribbean Sea; at 
the mouth of the Chagres river; about 9 miles W. S. W. of 
Aspinwall (see map of North America, ref. 11-H). It is a 
uiwrable collection of huts, with a shallow harbor. 


Chagres: a river of Colombia; in the Isthmus of Panama, 
flowing into the Caribbean Sea; length, 102 miles, of which 
abe rat 60 are navigable for small craft. It has been known 
‘i пхе 40 feet in the rainy season. The line of the projected 
Panama canal is partly in the valley of the Chagres, crossing 
ine river about а dozen times. It was proposed to utilize 
ihe Water and avoid the danger of floods by immense regu- 
lative reservoirs. Н.Н. S. 

Chagrin Falls: village; Cuyahoga co., О. (for location 
‘fcounty, see map of Ohio, ref. 2-H); on railroad and the 
amm — 17 паа 5. Е. of Cleveland. It has ап 
‘u-foundry, grist and paper mills. Pop. (1880) 1,211; 
1590) 1,243. И са аза 

Chaillu, PAUL ро: See Du CHAILLU. 


„Chain, or Gunter’s Chain: in surveying, a measure 
“~ yards long, composed of 100 iron or steel links, each of 
*hich is 7°92 inches long. Ten square chains make an acre 
= 1790 square yards. The chain now most commonly used 
"у surveyors is 100 feet long, the ruder ones having 100 
пка, while the more precise ones are merely thin bands of 
“=l with the distances marked upon them. See SURVEYING. 
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Chained Bible: See BiBLE, Modern Versions. 
Chain Cable: See CABLE. 


Chain-mail: a fabric of small metal rings or links, inter- 
linked together so that four or more links pass through 
each separate link and form a flexible material of which 
garments can be made. Armor made of chain-mail was 
rare in antiquity but common in the Middle Ages. 


Chains and Chain-making: A chazn consists of a series 
of links, usually elliptical, occasionally oval or circular, and 
in a few instances of rectangular or other forms, each inter- 
locked with its adjacent neighbors in such manner as to 
form a continuous strong and flexible metal line, capable 
of sustaining heavy loads while “rendering” around a 
barrel or a wheel, or wrapped about any convenient object 
as a FUDpOH- The chain is of unknown antiquity. It is 
especially familiar in literature of early date as а form of 
cable by which the anchors of ships were most safely held. 
It is commonly made of iron; but chains of brass, of 
bronze, gold and silver, and various other alloys and metals 
are often used as ornaments, and for some special pur- 
poses for which iron would be unsuitable as being too 
easily corroded and injured in appearance or in strength. 
Chains should be made of metal having ductility combined 
with strength and elasticity in the highest possible degree. 
In fact, brittleness is an irremediable defect; as all chains 
are at times subject to such sudden stresses, and such heavy 
surges of their loads, as could not safely be withstood if 
they were not elastic and ductile, and capable of taking п 
a considerable amount of energy of impact. Iron intende 
for such use must have not «nly excellent quality, as re- 
spects strength and ductility, but must also capable of 
welding easily and strongly. Special grades are therefore 
selected for this purpose, and are often distinctively known 
as chain-irons. 

. Heavy chains, as those for ship's cables, are usually made 
with & cross-bar, or * stud," set between the two sides to hold 
them apart, and to prevent the sides closing in when sub- 
jected to great stress. Such are called stud-links. The 

roportions of links vary from 5 to 6 diameters' length, the 

iameter of the bar being taken as unity; the stud-link 
being longest to give space for the introduction of the stud. 
Their widths vary, similarly, between 3, 4, and 5 diameters 
of the bar. 

The strength of the metal varies with its size, being much 

reater in the smallest than in the largest sizes of bar. 

hus good cable-iron in rods of 1 inch diameter, as found 
in the market, should have a tenacity of about 60,000 
lb. per square inch, while bars of 2 inches diameter yield 
at about 50,000, and similar iron, in shafting of 4 to 6 
inches diameter, falls to about 45,000 lb. On the other 
hand, in smaller sizes, as drawn into wire, such iron rises in 
tenacity to 100,000, and even to 120,000 lb., per square 
inch. (See Materials of Engineering, by the writer, vol. 
ii, arts. 230, 231.) The best chain-iron is of rather soft 
quality, free especially from sulphur and phosphorus, and 
with just enough silicon to give good welding properties. 

The process of manufacture consists in (1) cutting off the 
right length of bar for a link; (2) heating the body of the 
piece to a forging temperature, and bending it to shape wfth 
the aid of а good former and pattern, leaving, however, the 
ends of the piece separated sufficiently to permit the later 
manipulation of welding; (3) heating these ends and form- 
ing the surfaces for welding; (4) welding the link and giv- 
ing it its final shape; (5) bringing it to gauge and smoothl 
finishing the surfaces, at the same time, if the stud is used, 
introducing it and closing down the link firmly upon it. 
The welding process is preceded by the introduction of the 
adjacent link of the chain. Sometimes quantities of links 
are made independently, and the intermediate links are 
afterward made and introduced between pairs of such, to 
constitute the continuous chain. 

Chain-making machines, of which there are many known 
forms, commonly follow substantially the same programme 
of work; first heating and cutting off the piece of bar of 
the length required for the link, the cuts being made at 
the right ало to give the bevel required for the scarf 
of the weld; next heating and bending around the former 
or mandril to give them approximately the form of the 
finished link; the next link 1s then introduced and the new 
link welded, at the same time introducing the stud, if one is 
used. Each operation is performed by the machine, and in 
part automatically. The hammer in such machines is usu- 
ally either operated by steam-pressure or is a modified 
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hydraulic press, and the action is that of a single pressure 
rather than a succession of blows. In addition to the stand- 
ard forms of chains and cables the chain-making machines 
produce a great variety of forms of chain, some of which 
are given their peculiar shapes as a matter of economy 
and convenience in manufacture, óthers as being ornamen- 
tal, especially when the precious metals are employed. 

The link, to be satisfactory, should have not less than 
about 160 per cent. of the strength of the original bar, but 
it can not be expected to possess more than about 170 
рег cent. The average for good work is found by experi- 
ence to be not fur from 165. Proving stresses, as adopted 
by the U. 5. Navy Department, range from 34,000 lb. 
on а 1-їпеһ chain to 71,000 on 14-inch and 121,000 on the 
2-inch cable. ‘These differences of quality between the 
bar aud the link are due to the process of heating and 
working, which eliminates some of the hardening elements, 
reducing strength to some extent, while increasing duc- 
tility, and to the imperfection of welds, it being impossible 
to secure absolute certainty and thoroughness of union. 

К. Н. Tuursron. 


Chain-shot: & name of missiles formerly used in naval 
warfare, consisting of two balls, or half bulls, which were con- 
nected by a chain about 8 inches long, and were discharged 
from a cannon. 


Chalatenan’go: а city in the northern part of Salvador; 
capital of a department of the same name; beautifully situ- 
ated at the foot of high mountains. It has an active trade, 
especially in cattle and indigo, and there are regular market- 
fairs. Pop. of the town about 8,000; of the department 
55,000. H. H.S. 


Chalcedon, kXl-scc don (in Gr. Халклт$ф»): an ancient 
Greek city of Bithynia; on the Bosphorus, opposite to By- 
zantium, from which it was about 14 miles distant. On all 
the coins of Chalcedon the name is written Kaaynddév. It 
was founded 685 B. c., and.became a large town, containing 
numerous temples. The Romans obtained possession of it 
in 74 B. с., and under the Roman empire it was a free 
city. The paronin Xenocrates was born here about 396 
в. с. In 451 А. D. а general council of the Church was held 
at Chalcedon, on the subject of the doctrinal disputes of the 
Nestorians and Monophysites, "This, the fourth oecumenical 
council, condemned the heresy of Eutyches. 


Chalcedony, kil-sed’6-ni [from Lat. chalcedonius, from 
Gr. xaXxnbóv; so called because found near the ancient 
: Chalcedon (Халктдоу), on the Bosphorus]: а name given to 
the erypto-erystaulline varieties of quartz or silica, and com- 
prising those from the translucent to semi-transparent kinds, 
many of which are beautiful ornamental stones, The opaque 
varieties are called JASPER (9. 0.). Chalcedony is found in 
trap and other rocks in many regions, and in the gravels, 
etc., derived from their decomposition. It presents a variety 
of colors—white, gray, bluish, often red or brown, rarel 
yellow or green, and is frequently variegated or banded. 
Ihe toughness and fine grain of all the varieties of chal- 
cedony have made them the favorite material for gem-en- 
gravers from the earliest time to the present. Among the 
principal varieties that have distinct names are the follow- 
ing—(1) those of uniform color: 

Carnelian, or cornelian (the latter form a deriv. of Lat. 
cornu, horn, the former а modif. due to false connection with 
Lat. carneus, flesh-like), includes fine semi-transparent. varie- 
ties, usually light or dark red, also white, and sometimes 
yellow, the latter occasionally called Ceragate. Most of the 
red carnelian of commerce is chalcedony artificially stained 
bv boiling in nitrie acid and then subjecting to great heat. 
Formerly large natural pieces were highly prized, especially 
the bright clear red. Fine specimens are found in Hin- 
dustan, and are wrought into ornamental articles. Among 
the ancients it was also much used. C'Arysoprase (from Gr. 
xpuaós, gold + pásov, а leek, in allusion to its peculiar tint) 
is a green chalcedony, rare and highly valued as an orna- 
mental gem. It is largely imitated in modern jewelry by 
staining chalcedony with salts of the protoxide of nickel. 
Choice specimens of chrysoprase have а fine apple-green 
tint. The color is liable to fade by long exposure to light, 
but dampness favors its retention, and chrysoprase is fre- 
quently kept in moist cotton. It is found in Lower Silesia, 
California, and Oregon, and fine examples line the walls of 
в КМУ: in the Church of St. Wenzel, at Prague. The stone 
called chrysoprasus by the Greeks and Romans is поб cer- 
tainly identified by modern authorities, Plasma (from Cir, 
wAdcua, an image) is a deeper green variety, much used by 
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the ancients and frequent in collections of antiques, but 
not much esteemed at present. Sard (from Lat. sarda, Gr, 
odpdiov, stone, from Sardis in Lydia) is а rich deep-red vari- 
etv, darker than carnelian and less semi-transparent, but of 
а fine blood-red color by transmitted light. Nearly all mod- 
ern sard is artificially stained chalcedony, and ranges from 
cherry red to chocolate brown, erroneously called sardonyx 
by many jewelers (see below, under Agate). 

(2) Banded and striped varieties. Agate (Gr. axdrys, said 
to be named from the river Achates, in Sicilv, where the stone 
was anciently found) is a name used for chalcedonies that are 
veined, layered, or variegated, presenting different colors or 
shades. This structure is due to their formation in sueces- 
sive layers on the walls of cavities, usually in trappean or 
voleanie rocks. Agate proper is clouded or has many fine 
layers, parallel, concentric, or angular; those with fewer 
and thicker lavers are called onyx and sardonyx (see below), 
and are used particularly for cameo work. Agates occur in 
nearly all countries, though the greater part of those now 
used are brought from Uruguay and Brazil, and are taken 
to Oberstein and Idar, in Germany, to be cut and polished 
for articles of ornament. This industry, originally brought 
from Italy, has been an important one at these points for 
over three centuries, and now employs some 15,000 people. 
Great skill is shown in this work, and also in artificialiv 
coloring the stones, It is possible now to stain gray or blu- 
ish chalcedony any color, and restain it into onyxes of any 
color, a result only possible in ancient times through natural 
processes. The ancients used to cover sard, carnelian, or 
other stones with soda, and then on calcining a laver of white 
was formed by the alteration of surface. Agrates in all ages, 
owing to their beauty and variety, have been a favorite ma- 
terial for seals, rings, pins, ete. and for costly vases, coupes, 
and ornaments, as well as mortars for chemists. Agatized 
wood is a natural replacement of wood by agate or chal- 
cedony deposited by siliceous waters, whereby the ligneous 
matter is removed, but the form and structure retained. It 
is a beautiful material, frequent in the “petrified forests” 
of Colorado and of States of the American Union lying 
W. and 5. of Colorado. The finest in the world occurs at 
Chalcedony Park, in Apache co. Arizona. Fortification- 
agate is a term applied to those agates in which the colored 
lines run in several directions and make sharp angles in 
their course, like the redoubts and bastions of a fort. Moss- 
agate, moss-carnelian, or Mocha-stone (from Mocha, in Ara- 
bia, whence it is often obtained), is a striking variety in 
which a white or light chaleedony contains dark, tree-like, 
or moss-like markings, sometimes almost resembling land- 
scapes, These are due not to any vegetable growth, as often 
supposed, but to an infiltration of oxide of iron or of manga- 
nese, which has crystallized in these minute “dendritic” or 
tree-like forms, as frost does upon window-panes., Fine 
Mocha-stones come from India and Arabia, and they abound 
in some parts of Wyoming. Onyx (from Gr. Syvé, a finger- 
nail, a veined gem) consists of parallel layers of different- 
colored chalcedony, generally some shade of red or brown 
alternating with white. If one or more of the layers are of 
a brown red or pink the stone is called sardonyx. These 
varicties were highly prized by the ancients, and were much 
valued for ornamental work when cameos were in vogue. In 
modern times they are artificially colored to heighten the 
contrast of the layers, and all the black and white onyx is 
of this kind. The stone is boiled in blood, sugar, molasses, 
etc., and some of the layers absorb the organic matter, while 
others do not. By immersion in sulphuric acid the organic 
matter is then carbonized, and remains as a black coloring- 
substance in the absorbent layers. Of late an entirely black 
chalcedony, thus stained and called black onyx, has almost 
displaced the use of jet in jewelry. Chalcedonyx їз a name 
sometimes given to onyx or sardonyx in which one or more 
of the layers are transparent quartz or chalcedony, Тһе 
term onyx belongs only to these varieties of banded chal- 
сейопу, though it is often wrongly applied to other striped 
minerals, especially in the name “Mexican onyx," which 
denotes an entirely different stone—a form of aragonite 
(carbonate of lime) See MEXICAN Onyx. When the lower 
laver is black and the upper white, if the white is ground 
very thin it gives a gray appearance to the onyx, which is 
then called Nicolo. GEORGE Е. Kusz. 


Chalcedonyx : See CHALCEDONY. 


Chalcid’idse [from Gr. xaAxís, a kind of lizard}: a family 
of lacertilian reptiles found in warm regions in both hem 
spheres. They are popularly considered snakes, having 20 
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visible legs. They have movable eyelids, small ears, and a 
short thick tongue.—Also the name of a family allied to the 
ichneumon flies, which are of great service in the destruction 
of noxious insects upon which their larvae feed. 

Chalei’dius: a writer, probably of the fourth century, 
who translated into Latin the Zimæus of Plato in part, 
aiding a voluminous commentary, which is dedicated to a 
ertain Osius, perhaps the Bishop of Cordova. Не was prob- 
аМу a Christian. See ed. by I. Wrobel (Leipzig, 19107 

Chal’cis: the пате of three cities. 1. CHALCIS, or EGRYPO 
(Ital. Negroponte), the chief town of the island of Euboea in 
Greece; 18 miles N. E. of Thebes; on the Strait of Euripus 
(at this point only 40 yards wide), and connected with the 
mainland by а bridge (see map of Greece, ref. 16-K). Is 
& to have been colonized from Athens. Aristotle died 
there 322 в.с. It was taken by the Venetians 1205 A. D., by 
the Turks 1470, and by the Greeks 1821. Pop. 6,900. It is 
the only town in Greece where any Mohammedans remain. 
2. An ancient city of North Syria; 10 or 12 miles 5. of Chaly- 
lon (modern Aleppo), on the old caravan route to Heliopolis 
(Вале); said to have been founded by Seleucus Nicator 
(312-280 B. c.) In 638 А.р. it was destroyed by the Arabs 
under Abu Obeidah, and its name was changed to Aennisrin. 
Tav ruins are extensive, 3. An ancient city of Cule-Syria, 
mentioned. repeatedly by Josephus in connection with the 
Heruds. Its ruins, nearly a mile in circuit, now called Anar, 
are close to the post-road between Beirut and Damascus. 

Revised by R. LiLLEY. 


Chaleo: town of Mexico, state of Mexico; on the east 
shore of Lake Chalco (see map of Mexico, ref. 7—4). It was 
an ancient Aztee city, subject to Montezuma IL, but the 
chiefs joined Cortez with hein forees in 1521, and aided in 
the siege of Mexico. Pop. іп 1893 about 3,000. Н. H. S. 


Chalco: one of the group of lakes surrounding Mexico 
atv: abont 12 miles S. E. of it, and separated from Lake 
\whimilco only by а narrow causeway. Area about 40 sq. 
miles. It has two islands, опе of them an extinct volcanic 
cone With a nearly perfect crater. The water is fresh; masses 
^f grass and reeds float on the surface, somewhat resembling 
the Алес chiampas, or floating gardens. This lake was 
formerly united to the others around Mexico. 

HERBERT Н. Ѕмітн. 


Chaleon’dylas, Demetrios: humanist of the early Re- 
Lassance; b. in Athens in 1428; removed to Italy shortly 
оте the fall of Constantinople in 1453. After leading the 
пе life of an itinerant teacher in Padua, Perugia, Rome, 
and other Italian cities, he was finally called, about 1471, by 
Lorenzo de Medici, to the chair of Greek in Florence, where 
he lectured with extraordinary success. Pope Leo X. was 
опо of his pupils. Shortly after the death of Lorenzo (in 
1442), Chaleondylas went to Milan, where he died at the age 
«f seventy-two. То him we owe the first printed edition of 
Humer (1488), of Isocrates, and of the Lericon of Suidas. 
we H. Hodius, De Graecis illustr. lingue Grace, etc., in- 
“auratoribus (London, 1742, pp. 211-226). 


ALFRED GUDEMAN. 
Сааб аа: See BABYLONIA. 


Chalde/an Christians, Syro-Chaldsans, or Syro-Ori- 
entals: a branch of the Church of Rome, consisting of those 
Christians in Assyria, Mesopotamia, and a part of Persia, 
кб acknowledge the pope. They are of the Eastern rite, 
vui are under the Patriarch of Babylonia, who resides in 
Mosul, and thirteen bishops, of whom five have archdioceses 
aid three reside in Persia. They number about 90,000 souls, 
а are most numerous in the dioceses of Mosul and Bagdad. 
The Syro-Chaldaic is their liturgical language. 

Chaldee Language, or Eastern Aramaic: See Ara- 


Male, 


Chaleurs (shaa-loorz’) Bay: an inlet of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, Canada ; separates Quebec from New Brunswick. 
F extends E. and W. about 90 miles; is about 22 miles wide 
athe broadest part. It affords good anchorage, and сап be 
havigated without danger. It has important mackerel fish- 
tres, 

Chalice [O. Fr. < Lat. caliz, cup: Gr. «dat, cup]: the 
eup used in the celebration of the Holy Communion. The 
‘alice has four parts—the foot, the stem, the knop, and the 
lvl. The foot or base should extend considerably beyond 
th: bowl, to prevent upsetting. On one division of the foot 
i 5 usual to engrave a representation of the Passion, which 
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should be always turned toward the celebrant. The stem 
unites the foot to the bowl, and on it is fixed the knop for 
holding the bowl of the chalice. The knop is variously en- 
riched with enamel, jewels, tracery, and tabernacle-work. 
The stem is often engraved or enameled. The bowl should 
have a plain rim of about an inch, below which it may be 
enriched with engravings, inscriptions, and chasings. 
W. 5. PERRY. 


Chalk [O. Eng. cealc: О. Н. Germ. chalch > Mod. Germ. 
Kalk, a common West Germ. loan-word from calr, lime. The 
limitation of meaning to chalk is peculiar to the English]: a 
calcareous earth; a soft variety of limestone or carbonate of 
lime. Its color is generally white. It is friable, easily pul- 
verized, has an earthy fracture, and is very meager to the 
touch. In geology it 1s a sedimentary rock of great extent 
and importance, and a member of the cretaceous system. 
Chalk is abundant in England and France, and has recently 
been found to occur extensively in Texas and Arkansas. 
The strata often contain flint nodules, distributed in layers 
like chert or hornstone in the limestone. They are more or 
less rounded, and are all of concretionary origin. Chalk is 
of animal origin, and is mostly composed of the shells or 
carapaces of microscopic marine animals, According to 
Ehrenberg, a cubic inch of chalk often contains more than a 
million of microscopic organisms, among which far the most 
abundant are the rhizopods (called also foraminifera), Chalk 
is extensively used in the preparation of lime, and is com- 
monly employed by carpenters to mark boards, The mate- 
rial sold under the name of whiting or Spanish white, and 
used to make putty, is chalk in a purified state. Purified 
chalk, also known as Vienna white, is employed by artists 
in pastel-work and erayon аз a basis of pigments, and is ad- 
ministered in medicine as an antacid. Black chalk (a clayey 
formation), French chalk (a soapstone), and red chalk (ocher) 
аге not chalks at all. See CRETACEOUS PERIOD. б. К. б. 


Challe, shaal, MicHANGELo: historical painter of eigh- 
teenth century; member of the Academy of France; painted 
the ceiling of the hall in the New Louvre where the Acad- 
emy met, 


Challeuchima, chdal-koo-chee’mda, or Chalicuchima: 
an Inca general of Peru, native of Quito, and said to have 
been the uncle of Atahualpa, in whose army he served. He 
was prominent in the war with Huascar, and is said to have 
shown extreme cruelty in his treatment of the conquered 
provinces, Shortly after the seizure of Atahualpa by the 
Spaniards, Hernando Pizarro met Challeuchima at Xauxa, 
and induced him to go to Cajamarca under pretense that 
Atahualpa had sent for him. He was imprisoned there, and 
carried with the army on their march toCuzco. At Chaqui- 
chaguana, 5 leagues from Cuzco, he was accused of incitin 
an Indian insurrection, and after a form of trial was burn 
alive (Nov., 1588). HERBERT Н. SMITH. 


Challemel-Lacour, shial'mel'lda'koor’, PAUL ARMAND: 
French senator; b. at Avranches, May 19, 1827: graduated 
at the Normal School in Paris 1849; banished after the 
coup d'état of 1851; returned to France after the amnesty 
1859; prefect of the Rhone, Sept. 4, 1870; administered the 
affairs of the city of Lyons at the time of great excesses; 
elected deputy in the radical interest Jan. 7, 1872; senator 
Jan. 30, 1876; ambassador to the Swiss Confederation 1879; 
ambassador to London 1880-82; Minister of Foreign Affairs 
in the Ferry cabinet 1883; president of the senate 1893; 
elected to the academy 1893; editor République Française. 
D. at Paris, Oct. 26, 1896. С. H. THURBER. 


Challenger Expedition: a scientific exploration of the 
Atlantic, Southern, and Pacific Oceans instituted by the 
British Government 1872-76. The corvette Challenger, of 
2,306 tons, was placed at the disposal of a body of naval 
survevors and scientists, headed by Capt. Nares and Prof. 
Wyville Thomson respectively. Investigations were made 
at 362 stations, and in its circuitous circumnavigation of the 
rlobe the vessel cruised over 68,900 nautical miles. See the 
reports on the Scientific Resulta of the Voyage of H. M. S. 
Challenger, edited by Sir Wyville Thomson and Dr. John 
Murray (1880-89) in 37 volumes, of which 2 are devoted toa 
Narrative, 80 to Zoology, 8 to Physics and Chemistry, and 
2 to Botany. C. Н. THURBER. 


Challoner, RicHARD: a Roman Catholic prelate; b. in 
Lewes, Sussex, England, Sept. 29, 1691; educated at Douay, 
where he was a professor until 1730; sent to London as a 
missionary priest; bishop in partibus 1741; Vicar Apostolic 
of London district 1758; d. in London, Jan. 12, 1781. His 
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works were both controversial and devout. In answer to 
Conyers Middleton’s Letters from Home he published Catho- 
lic Christian Instructed. His Garden of the Soul is still a 
vade mecum for devotional minds, and his version of the 
Douay Bible the standard one for English-speaking Roman 
Catholics. He published a martyrology of Roman Catholics 
in Great Britain from 1577 to end of reign of Charles II. 
1741, 2 vols.), and Britannia Sancta, containing lives of 
ritish and Irish saints. 

Chal'mers, ALEXANDER: writer; b. in Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, Mar. 29, 1759. Не is noted as the author of a General 
Biographical Dictionary in 32 volumes (1812-17), and as the 
editor of a well-known edition of Johnson's British poets, 
with notes, and a still valuable colleetion of British Essay- 
ists in 45 volumes. D. in London, Dec. 10, 1834. 

Revised by H. A. BEERS. 

Chalmers, GEoRaE: antiquary and lawyer; b. at Focha- 
bers, Scotland, in 1742; practiced law in Baltimore, Md., 
1763-75 ; returned to London and was clerk to the Board of 
Trade from 1786 to 1825. His greatest work is entitled Cal- 
edonia: An Account, Historical and Topographical, of 
North Britain (3 vols., 1807-24), which displays profound 
research and much erudition (n. ed. Paisley, 7 vols., 1889). 
Among his other works are a Life of Mary Queen of Scots 
(1818) and a Collection of Treaties (1790). ‚ in London, 
May 31, 1825. 

Chalmers, Georce Paur, Б. S. A.: British artist; b. at 
Montrose, 1833; in 1853 began study under Scott Lauder at 
Edinburgh ; first attracted notice by his Favorite Air (1854) ; 
is best known for his portraits and landscapes, among which 
are the End f the Harvest (1873) and Running Water 
(1875). D. in Edinburgh, Feb. 28, 1878. 

Chalmers, THomas, LL. D., D.C. L.: divine; b. at An- 
struther, Fifeshire, Scotland, Mar. 17, 1780; educated in the 
University of St. Andrews. In 1803 he was ordained min- 
ister of the Fifeshire parish of Kilmany. His favorite stud- 
ies for some years before and after this event were mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy. He published in 1808 an 
Inquiry into the Extent and Stability of the National Re- 
sources, While composing an — on Christianity for 
Brewster's Encyclopedia in 1809, he examined the evidences 
of its truth, and acquired convictions which rendered him a 
more earnest and devout preacher of the gospel. He mar- 
ried Miss Grace Pratt in 1812, and was elected minister of 
the Tron Church, Glasgow, in 1815. He soon gained dis- 
tinction as an eloquent and powerful pulpit orator, and de- 
livered a series of discourses on astronomy in connection 
with religion, which were published in 1817 and had wide 
circulation. In 1819 he became minister of St. John’s par- 
ish, Glasgow, especially established for him to try his social 
and religious experiments in. He established schools and 
made strenuous efforts to improve the morals and economic 
condition of his parishioners. His scheme was the proto- 
{уре of that now familiar as “charity organization," viz., 
that of restoring the neighborly methods of the old kirk, 
getting rid of official relief, reopening the natural springs 
of affection and kinship, and of employing a large number 
of deacons or volunteers in the duty of befriending, coun- 

seling, and restoring the poor to self-maintenance. He was 
appointed Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of St. Andrews in 1823, and obtained the chair of Theology 
in the University of Edinburgh in 1828. He published in 
1832 a work entitled Political Economy, and in 1833 his 
Bridgewater treatise On the Adaptation of External Nature 
to the Moral and Intellectual Constitution of Man, which 
was received with great favor. Dr. Chalmers was the leader 
of the Evangelical party, whieh was involved with the 
“Moderate” party in a contest in relation to patronage. 
This contest resulted in the disruption of the Church of 
scotland in May, 1843 Dr. Chalmers and 470 other clergy- 
men then seceded and organized the Free Church. Не 
expended the latter years of his life in perfecting his Jn- 
stitutes of Theology and in officiating as principal and Pro- 
fessor of Theology in New College, Edinburgh, instituted 
by the Free Church. He was an orator and a practical 
worker rather than a speculative theologian. He is proba- 
bly no longer read, except in his Bridgewater treatise and 
some sermons, but he lives on in the Free Church of Scot- 
land, whieh links his name with the greatest names in 
Christendom. He published his works in 25 volumes (Glas- 
gow, 1836—42), and 9 volumes were published after his death 
(Edinburgh, 1847-49). See his Life by W. Hanna, his son- 
in-law (Edinburgh, 1849-52, 4 vols. ; n. e. 1878, 2 vols., repr. 
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New York), and by Donald Fraser (London and New York, 
1881) D. іп Edinburgh, May 30, 1847. 
Revised by S. M. Jackson. 

Chal’on, ALFRED EDWARD: portrait-painter in water- 
colors; b. in Geneva, Switzerland, Feb. 15, 1781; d. in Lon- 
don, Oet. 3, 1860 ; went to England with his parents, who left 
France owing to reverses of the Revolution in 1789; pupil 
of Royal Academy, London; was appointed portrait-painter 
in water-colors to Queen Victoria. 


Chalon, Jony James: landscape and genre painter; b. in 
Geneva, Switzerland, Mar. 27, 1778; d. in London, Nov. 14, 
1854; pupil of Roval Academy, London; Royal Academician 
1841; distinguished in his time as a water-color painter; 
elder brother of Alfred E. Chalon. 


Chálons-sur-Marne, shá&lon'sür-maarn' (anc. Catalaunt 
or Catalaunum): a city of France; capital of the depart- 
ment of Marne; on the right bank of the Marne, and on the 
railway from Paris to Strassburg; 107 miles E. of Paris (see 
map of France, ref. 3-G). It is situated in a fertile plain, 
which is part of the former province of Champagne, and has 
a stone bridge across the river. It is a bishop's see, and con- 
tains a fine cathedral, a botanic garden, and a public library 
of about 25,000 volumes; also manufactures of cotton, linen, 
and woolen fabrics, Champagne wine is produced in the 
vicinity. In the Catalaunian Plain adjacent to Chalons the 
Roman general Aétius and Theodoric the Visigoth gained 
a great victory over Attila in 451 a. D. In the early part of 
the Dark Ages Chalons was one of the most important com- 
mercial cities of Europe, and had about 60,000 inhnbitants. 
In 1857 the celebrated Champ de Chálons was established 
near Châlons, in which always one or two French army 
corps were kept for drilling; it was evacuated by the French 
in Aug., 1870, and entirely abandoned in 1871. Pop. (1891) 
25,863 ; (1896) 26,630. 

Chálon-sur-Saóne, -són' (anc. Cabillonum): a town of 
France; department of Saóne-et-Loire; on the right bank 
of the Saône; on the railway from Dijon to Lyons; 77 miles 
by rail N. of Lyons (see map of France, ref. 5-G). It is at 
the head of steamboat navigation, and has an active trade, 
being the eastern terminus of the Canal du Centre, which 
connects the Saóne with the Loire. The chief publie build- 
ings are a cathedral founded in the thirteenth century, St. 
Peter's church, and the town-hall. It has a theater and а 
large publie library; also manufactures of glass, jewelry, 
hosiery, linen fabrics, pottery, ete. Pop. (1896) 262288. Y 
is identified with the ancient Cabillonum, which became the 
eapital of Burgundy under Gontran, King of Burgundy, who 
died in 593 4. D. 


Chalybeate, kà-lib'ée-àt [from Gr. хёлир, steel, hardened 
iron; so named from the Cha lybes, a people to the S. E. of 
the Blaek Sea]: that which contains iron in solution ; applied 
to waters which are impregnated with iron. There are two 
kinds of chalybeate water—the carbonated, which contains 
carbonate of iron, and may be recognized by forming an 
ocherous deposit of red oxide of iron on the stones near the 
mouth of the spring; and the sulphated, which contain sul- 
phate of iron (copperas) in solution. See MINERAL W ATERS. 


Cham, kaam [Freneh for Ham, son of Noah]: assumed 
name of AMÉDÉE DE Noé, a French caricaturist ; b. in Paris, 
Jan. 26, 1819, of noble family; studied with Delaroche and 
Charlet. His first grotesque sketches appeared in 1842, and 
then followed an uninterrupted series in almanacs and in 
Charivari. The sketches are social rather than political 
pictorial satires, of which the best collections are Douze 
Années Comiques (1880) and Les Folies Parisiennes (1883). 
D. Sept. 6, 1879. 

Chameleon [the older Eng. spelling camelřon has been 
in this century readapted to Gr. original xauasA éco»; хона, 
on ground + Ау, lion]: а saurian reptile of the genus 
Chameleo, which constitutes a family (Chamerleontidw), 
representing a separate tribe (Dendrosaura) of lizards. They 
have a compressed body, with granular scales; the head al- 
most fixed, but the eves with & wonderful power of motion, 
each eye being covered by a lid pierced with one small hole; 
ears beneath the skin; the tail prehensile; the movements 
extremely slow; the tongue cylindrical and extensile, In ap- 
pearance resembling a common angle-worm; the toes in two 
opposible sets, fitted for grasping boughs, ete. About forty 
species are known, nearly half of which are found in Mada- 
gascar. The rest occur in Africa, one species extending 
into Asia and Southern Europe. Many fables have been re- 
luted of the chameleon, such as that it lives upon air. 
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has the power of changing color at will, or assuming the 
color of the object upon which it is placed. The food of the 
chameleon is insects, which it catches by darting out its 
long, sticky tongue; but its 
lungs are large, and it has a 
habit of enormously dilating 
itself with air. Its changes 
of color are not altogether 
voluntary, and it does not ap- 
pear to assimilate its color to 
the object upon which it is 
placed. But its colors are 
somewhat changeable. "This 
has been explained (1) by the 
action of the nervous energy, 
which, as in blushing, may 
perhaps affect the circulation 
of the blood in the skin, and 
it is certain that fear or other emotions will cause the color 
tochange; (2) by the varied amount of air in the animal’s 
lungs; (3) by the action of light; (4) by the presence of two 
diferently colored layers of pigment-cells in the skin, so ar- 
ranged as to move upon each other and produce various 
effects of color. It is probable that all these conditions may 
contribute to the result. 

It is said that that lack of nervous co-ordination between 
the two sides, which in most animals is only seen in diseased 
or defective organizations, is either normal to the chameleon 
or is very easily produced in it. It is even asserted that one 
side of the reptile may be awake while the other is asleep. 
In the Southern U. S. the term is рорсагу applied to Ano- 
lis principalis, a small green lizard of the family Jguanide. 
See ANOLIS. Revised by F. A. Lucas. 


Chameleon, of Heraclea on the Pontus: disciple of 
Aristotle or Theophrastus, and rival of Heraclides Ponticus. 
He was one of those Peripatetics who had an especial turn 
forthe history of literature, and in his essays on the poets 
һе undertook to idealize their lives as well as to criticise 
their works. His philosophical writings pertained chiefly 
io ethics. See Kópke, De Chameleonte Heracleota (1856) ; 
Clinton, Fasti Hellenici (vol. iii., p. 493). 

Chams'rops [Gr. xauaípew, the name of а plant; xauaf, 
on the ground, low growing, poy, shrub or bush, alluding to 
the low growth of the plants]: а small genus of two or pos- 
sibly a few species of fan-leaved palms, natives of the region 
bordering on the Mediterranean Sea. They usually form 
low trees a few feet high, but in favorable climates they at- 
tain а height of 20 or more feet. The edible fruit is glo- 
bose or ovoid, one-seeded, and resembles an olive in appear- 
ance, The leaves yield a valuable fiber (made into carpets, 
cordage, paper, etc.), and are used also for making hats, 
brooms, chair-seats, ete. С. humilis and C. macrocarpa are 
the two species generally recognised by botanists. C. E. B. 


Cham’ba: a native hill-state in the Punjab, British India, 
adjoining Kashmir; in lat. 33° N. and lon. 76° E. Area, 
3180 sq. miles. Pop. about 120,000. It is very mountainous, 
tas extensive forests, and produces wheat, millet, timber, 
хат, nuts, honey, lime, and slate. The British sanatorium 
Dalhousie is within its limits. 


Chamber: an apartment of a house; a private apart- 
ment; a lodging-room ; a hollow or cavity, as the chamber 
"ће ear, In polities the term is often applied to a leg- 
“lative assembly, as the Chamber of Deputies in France. 
‘he room which the U.S. Senate occupies is called the Sen- 
ite chamber. Chamber of commerce is the title of an asso- 
“ation or body of merchants which is commonly formed in 
“xh large commercial city for the promotion of the mercan- 
“е Interests and general prosperity of the place. 

CHAMBER of a muzzle-loading cannon or small firearm is 

te contracted part of the bore at the breech end. The 
‘amber contains the charge of powder, but it is too small 
“admit the shot or shell. These cavities are of various 
forms, spherical, cylindrical, conical, ete. 
, İn breech-loading guns the chamber is cylindrical, and is 
arger in diameter than the bore to which it is joined by a 
2%. which is made long to prevent erosion from the rush 
дах against a sudden contraction in diameter. 


Cham’berlain [уїй О. Fr. from Germ. ; cf. О. Н. Germ. 
^anarling]: an officer attached to the court of a monarch, 
l who formerly had charge of the private apartments of the 
ace. He was originally the keeper of the treasure-chamber. 
the office of chamberlain was one of the grand offices of the 
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crown in France. The lord chamberlain of England is ап 
officer of high rank in the royal household, and has the 
function of indorsing the king’s answer on petitions pre- 
sented to him, and often communicates his (or her) Maj- 
esty's pleasure to Parliament and to the council. He has 
control over all the officers and servants of the royal cham- 
bers except those of the bedchamber, issues invitations to 
court ceremonials, and regulates presentations to the sover- 
eign. All tradesmen and artificers in the service of the sov- 
ereign are appointed by him. He is a member of the privy 
council, receives £2,000 a year, and goes out of office with his 
party. 

The lord great chamberlain, another officer, is an official 
of the ВН court; of noble birth, and holds the title by in- 
heritance. He has charge of the House of Lords during 
sessions, walks by the right hand of the sovereign in certain 
processions, and performs many other duties. 


Chamberlain : city (founded in 1881); capital of Brulé 
co., 5. Dak. (for location of county, see map of South Dakota, 
ref. 7-E); on the Missouri river, and Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul R. R.; 180 miles N. W. of Sioux City, Ia. It 
has a first-class steamboat landing, in a fertile country, and 
has a good river traffic and a wholesale trade with neighbor- 
ing towns. It has manufactures, a fine opera-house, a graded 
school, ete. Pop. (1890) 939 ; (1895) 918. 

EDITOR or “ REGISTER." 


Chamberlain, Danie, Henry: b. in West Brookfield, 
Mass., June 23, 1835; graduated at Yale College with high 
honors 1862, and at the Harvard Law School; entered the 
army in 1864 as lieutenant in the Fifth Massachusetts Col- 
огей Cavalry; promoted to be captain, and served in Mary- 
land, Louisiana, and Texas; went to South Carolina in 1866, 
and for two years was engaged as а cotton-planter. Upon 
the call for a ponstitatinnal convention he was chosen as a 
delegate, and subsequently elected attorney-general of the 
State, which position he filled for four years with marked 
ability; Governor of South Carolina 1875-76; renominated 
in 1876 and reinaugurated Jan., 1877 ; but, his election being 
contested by Wade Hampton, and President Hayes having 


removed the U. S. troops from the State, he withdrew Apr. 


10, 1877. Became engaged in the practice of law in New 
York city June, 1877. 


Chamberlain, Јоѕерн, M. P., P. C.: English public тап; 
b. in London, 1836; educated at University College School ; 
became a member of his father's firm of wood-screw makers 
at Birmingham ; retired from the firm in 1874 ; became noted 
for his advanced radical opinions and his ability as a speaker ; 
chairman of the Birmingham School Board 1873-76; mayor 
of Birmingham 1874-76 ; stood for Parliament 1874, but was 
unsuccessful; elected to Parliament in June, 1876, from 
Birmingham ; favored disestablishment and compulsory edu- 
eation; re-elected for Birmingham 1880; president of the 
Board of Trade in Mr. Gladstone's cabinet 1880; prepared 
and passed the Bankruptcy Act; president of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board in Mr. Gladstone's cabinet 1886; resigned by 
reason of not agreeing with the Prime Minister's Irish Home 
Rule measures ; elected in 1886 to Parliament as а Unionist 
and withdrew from the Liberal party ; commissioner to the 
conference at Washington for the settlement of the dispute 
between the U. S. and Canada on the fisheries question, 1887 ; 
Secretary of State for the Colonies in Salisbury's cabinet 
1895. In Nov., 1888, he married a daughter of William C.. 
Endicott, Secretary of War in President Cleveland's first 
&dministration 1885—89. C. H. THURBER. 


Chamberlain, ЈоѕнсА Lawrence, LL. D.: general and 
educator; b. in Bangor, Me., Sept. 8, 1828; graduated at 
Bowdoin College in 1852, and Bangor Theological Seminary 
1855; taught at Bowdoin until he entered the volunteer 
service of the U. S. in 1862; became a major-general Mar. 
29, 1865; received the colors of Lee's army on its sur- 
render in April. He was six times wounded while in the 
Army of the Potomae, three times severely, and was pro- 
moted brigadier-general on the field by Gen. Grant for sin- 
gular gallantry in the assault on Petersburg, June 18, 1864. 
He returned to his professorship at Bowdoin College, and 
while there, from 1867 to 1871 inclusive, was Governor of 
Maine. In 1871 he became president of Bowdoin College ; 
resigned in 1883. In 1876 he was made major-general of 
Maine militia, in which capacity he maintained the peace of 
the State in the political anarehy of 1880. 


Chamberlin, Tuomas CHROWDER, Ph. D., LL. D.: an 
American geologist and educator; b. near Mattoon, IIL, 
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Sept. 25, 1843; educated at Beloit College and the Univer- 
sity of Michigan: Professor of Natural Sciences in White- 
water Normal School 1869-73 ; afterward Professor of Geol- 
ogy in Beloit College; president of the University of Wis- 
consin 1887-92 ; dean of Scientific Faculty of University of 
Chicago since 1892. In 1873 he joined the Geological Sur- 
vev of Wisconsin as an assistant, and in 1876 was made 
chief geologist. Under his direction the work was pushed 
to & conelusion and the results published. In the first vol- 
ume of the final report he gave a general treatise on geology 
as illustrated by the phenomena of the State, and in other 
volumes he laid the foundation for the classification and in- 
terpretation of the glacial drift of the Northern States by 
tracing out the" Kettle " moraine and developing thetheory 
of the lobation of the Pleistocene ice-sheet. In 1882 he ac- 
cepted charge of the glacial division of the U. S. Geological 
Survey, and extended to a broader field the systematic in- 
vestigations begun in Wisconsin, Among his later papers 
are The Terminal Moraine of the Second Glacial Epoch; 
The Drifllexs Area of the Upper Mississippi Valley ; The 
Rock Scorings of the Great Ice Invasion; and The Requi- 
site and Qualifying Conditions of Artesian Wells—all 
printed by the U.S. Geological Survey. G. K. G. 
Chambers, in law. A judge is said to act at '* cham- 
bers” when a legal proceeding is carried on before him out 
of court, either at his оћсе or residence or other convenient 
place, including the court-room itself. Business done be- 
fore a judge at chambers, as distinguished from that trans- 
acted in court, is Increasing in modern times. The codes 
of procedure in some of the American States expressly pro- 
vide that certain acts shall be done by the court, and others 
by a judge, referring in the last instance to an act done at 
chambers. Through the same medium a great change has 
been worked in England in the practice of the court of 
chancery. Formerly the details of business in that court 
were transacted by an olficer termed * master in chancery,” 
who exercised an almost independent jure iom acting 
without communicating with the judge until he made 
report of his conclusions, which was then submitted to the 
court as a basis for its decree. By the 16 Vict., ch. 80, the 


office of master was abolished, and the business formerly’ 


committed to him was directed to be transacted under the 
direction and control of the judge, ог, in other words, at 
chambers. Under this system each of the judges has under 
his control chief clerks and junior clerks, who act in his 
behalf in taking accounts and making inquiries, and who 
are more directly responsible to him than were the masters 
under the earlier practice, Under the law of 1873 (which 
went into effect Nov. 2, 1874) for the reorganization of the 
English courts (36 and 87 Vict., ch. 66), the duties of cham- 
ber clerks are to be performed by officers of the court in 
the permanent civil service of the crown. The same law 
also provides for official and special referees, who may, un- 
der the direction of a court or judge, perform acts similar 
to those formerly intrusted to masters in сапе 
Т. W. Dwiaur. 


Chambers, Ковевт, LL. D.: author and publisher; b. at 
Peebles, Scotland, July 10, 1802; brother of WILLIAM (9. t); 
self-educated owing to his father's reverses; apprenticed in 
the book-trade in Edinburgh ; published twenty volumes of 
his own authorship. He entered into partnership with his 
brother William in 1832, after which they yrublished many 
cheap and popular works entited Information for the Peo- 

ple; Cyclopedia of English. Literature; Papers for the 

eople; Chambers'3s Encyclopedia (1859-68), ete. Of his 
own books, Fesliges of Creation (1844) was a stirring scien- 
tifie publication, anticipating many of the speculations of 
Charles Darwin. It appeared anonymously; was assailed 
by the orthodox; its authorship acknowledged in the twelfth 
edition (1894), although it had been eredited to him since 
1854. He also wrote a History of Rebellions in Scotland (8 
vols, 1829); Popular Ithymes of Scotland (1847): Life and 
Works of Robert Burns (1851) ; Domestic Annals of Seot- 
land (3 vols., 1861); and seven volumes of Select Writings 
(1847). See his brothers Memoir of William and Robert 
Chambers (13th ed. 1884). D. at St. Andrews, Scotland, 
Mar. 17, 1871. 


Chambers, Тлгвот Мом, LL. D.: b. in Carlisle, Pa., 
Feb. 25, 1819 ; graduated at Rutgers College 1834; studied 
theology at New Brunswick and at Princeton, N. J.; li- 
censed to preach at Clinton, Miss, in 1838, and in Oct., 
1839, became pastor of the Second Reformed Dutch church, 
Somerville, N. J. ; in Dec., 1849, was installed as one of the 
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pastors of the Collegiate Dutch church, New York, Не 
— The Noon Prayer-meeting tn Fulton Street (New 

ork, 1857); Memoir of Theodore Frelinghuysen; The 
Psalter а Witness for the Divine Origin of the Bible (1876); 
Companion to the Revised Version of the Old Testament 
(1885), etc. Не was a member of the American Bible Ке- 
vision Committee. D. in New York, Feb. 8, 1896. 


Chambers, Sir WiLLiAM: architect; b. of Scotch par- 
ents at Stockholm, Sweden, 1726; taken to England when 
two years old ; after much travel settled in his profession 
at London 1744; taught the young prince who afterward 
became George III. the elements of architecture. He is 
chiefly known for his designs carried out in the Royal Gar- 
dens at Kew; for Somerset House, London: and Milton 
Abbey. Author of a Treatise on Civil Architecture (1159), 
and a Dissertation on Oriental Gardening (1772), which 
brought him much ridicule. D. in London, Mar. 8, 1796. 


Chambers, WILLIAM, LL.D.: author and editor ; brother 
of Ковент (9. т); b. at Peebles, Scotland, Apr. 16, 1800. He 
founded Chainbers's Edinburgh Journal in 1832, and became 
a partner with his brother in an extensive publishing-house 
of Edinburgh. They were distinguished for their enterprise 
and their successful efforts to supply the people with REN 
and instructive literature. They were the NE CUN of Cham- 
bers's Encyclopedia (1859-68; n. ed. 1888-03). He was the 
author of severa] works, among which is Things as they are 
an America. He was chosen lord provost of Edinburgh in 
1865: served four years and greatly improved the sanitation 
of the city. He restored St. Giles’s church, Edinburgh, at 
his own charges. The tender of a baronetcy reached his 
house on the day of his death, May 20, 1883. 


Chambersburg: borough; capital of Franklin co., Pa. 
(for location of county, see map of Pennsylvania, ref. 6-Е); 
on Cumb. Val, Mont Alto, and West. Ma. R. Rs.; on the 
Conococheague and Falling Spring ereeks, It has manufac- 
tories of shoes, stockings, wool, paper, milling machinery, fur- 
niture, stationary engines, boilers, and iron ; an academy, а 
female college, апа well-condueted public schools, It was 
settled by the Scotch-Irish. On July 30, 1864, a body of 
Confederate cavalry under Gen. McCausland entered the 
town and laid it under tribute of $200,000 in gold or half a 
million in currency ; this demand not being complied with 
by the inhabitants, MeCausland ordered the town to be fired ; 
loss, $1,000,000. About two-thirds of the place was de- 
stroyed and 2,500 persons were deprived of their homes. It 
has been entirely rebuilt. Pop. (1880) 6,877 ; (1890) 7,863; 
(1892) special census, 9,312. 

Ерітов oF * FRANKLIN REPOSITORY." 


Chambersburg: Mercer co., N. J. (for location of county, 
see map of New Jersey, ref. 4-C) ; on railroad and on Dela- 
ware river; was formed in 1872 from part of Hamilton town- 
ship, but since the census of 1880 has been annexed to 
Trenton. Pop. (1880) 5,437. 


Chambers of Commerce: voluntary associations of mer- 
chants and others for the protection and promotion of the 
commercial interests of the city, district, or coüntry in 
which such associations are formed. They аге, аз a rule, 
incorporated, and may accomplish their ends in various 
ways; as, for instance, by presenting petitions to legislative 
bodies or by urging the adoption of measures calculated to 
benefit the publie; by collecting and PLE statistics ; 
bv obtaining peculiar advantages through combination 
with similar associations; or by serving as a court of arbi- 
tration to which disputes are referred. А chamber of com- 
merce may exist as a distinct body, may form a department 
of a board of trade, as is sometimes the case in the U. 8. oT 
may correspond so closely with a board of trade as to be called 
indifferently by either name. France, which established 
courts for the decision of disputes in trade as early as 149 
(at Toulouse), has the credit of establishing the first cham- 
ber of commerce. This was formed at Marseilles, about the 
end of the fourteenth century or the beginning of the fif- 
teenth, but was not fully organized until 1650. Dunkirk fol- 
lowed in 1700, and in that sume year Paris established а 
council-general of commerce whose officers consisted of s13 
councilors of state and twelve merchants, representing, аќ 
delegates, the chief commercial centers of France. Lyons 
instituted a chamber in 1702; Toulouse in 1703, and хооп 
such organizations became very common in that country 
and in other parts of ко In 1791 the French cham: 
bers were suppressed by the National Assembly, but in 1504 
were re-established, and have met with no further reversa 
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except that their organization has been thrice modified 
snd their independence somewhat limited, A close connec- 
tion exists between them and the general Government. 
sich is kept informed by them as to the industrial as well 
asthe commercial status of their respective districts, 

The chamber of commerce at Glasgow, instituted and in- 
erporated in Jan., 1783, is without doubt the oldest in Great 
Britain. That at Edinburgh was instituted in 1785 and 
incorporated in 1786. The Manchester chamber, which, like 
hat ef Edinburgh, has been prominent in advocating free- 
rale principles, was established in 1820. The next in order 
establishment in England. was that of Hull (1837). The 
chambers of Liverpool, Leeds, and Bradford were estab- 
shed in 1850. The London Chamber of Commerce, the 
ist important in the United Kingdom, was not established 
mul NZ An association of chambers of commerce of 
"+ United Kingdom, established in 1860, has done much to 
теше the commercial interests of the empire, by bring- 
ug together annually delegates from the chambers of all 
пе trading-centers of Great Britain and Ireland. and the 
eountes, 

The New York Chamber of Commeree, the oldest in the 
US. was formed in Apr., 1768, by twenty merchants, and 
ктун] a roval charter in 1770. 


aure, Which, in response to its petition, ordered that duties 
houll be levied under a specific instead of an ad valorem 
unf It has an arbitrator, nominated by the Governor and 
appointed with the consent of the State Senate. Its mem- 
йр is 1,000. The Boston Chainber of Commerce was 
tablished not many years after that of New York. Similar 
ganizations exist in many other U. N. cities, as also in 
hre of Canada, which are united in а Dominion Board of 
Тае, In 1850 a chamber of commerce was established in 
Nath Australia, апа one may be found in nearly every 
y throughout the globe which has commerce of any im- 
portance, 


Chambéry, «Һай Ьа тее" (in Ital. Camber): a city of 
France: capital of Savoy: beautifully situated on the river 
lare, in а rich vine-clad valley; about 60 miles Е. S. Е. 
f Lyons (see map of France, ref. 6-H). It is on the railway 
veh connects France. with Italy and passes through а 
‘mnel near Mont Cenis. It contains an old castle of the 
Dukes of Savoy, a cathedral, several convents, and a public 
"тагу, Here are manufactures of clocks, silk gauze, lace, 
hats. ete, It was formerly subject to the King of the Nar- 
"nian states, but was ceded to France in 1860. Pop. (1891) 
22:02: (18906) 21,762. 

Chambeze River: one of the most important head-streams 
rhe Congo. It rises on the southern slope of the plateau 
"ween Lakes Tanganyika and Nvassa, and flows southwest 
me Lake Bangweolo. Joseph Thomson discovered (1891) 
‘hat in the dry season Lake Bangweolo shrinks so greatly 
Lat the Chambeze does not enter it at all, but flows directly 
tto the Luapula outlet of the lake. In the wet season 
Pinzweolo resumes nearly the dimensions seen on the maps, 
-althe river again flows into it. The river is shallow, and 
vas little Commercial importance. Its name is probably the 
"ne as that of the Zambesi, and some geographers formerly 
тле it was the upper course of that river. 

C. C. ADAMS. 


, Chambliss, У иллах P.: lawyer and soldier; b. in Bed- 
P] co, Va.. Mar. 20, 1827; served during the war with 
1 Xico as lieutenant, subsequently captain, Third Tennessee 
‘danteers, At the close of the war he resumed the prac- 
‘of his profession at Pulaski, Tenn.; was elected member 
{the State. Legislature 1853-54: Mar., 1855, was commis- 
“ned in the army a first lieutenant Second Cavalry, and 
“anoned in Texas, where he was mainly engaged till 1861 
зи the Comanches and other hostile Indians: promoted 
'àstain in April. he was transferred to the Fifth Cavalry in 
iu. 1461, and became major Foürth Cavalry 1864. He 
fe engaged in the actions of Manassas and Peninsular 
CUpauigns of 1862 up to June 27, when, at the battle of 
"ses Mill, after having been wounded six times, he was 
iin prisoner while leading a cavalry charge, receiving the 
“Tel of lieutenant-colonel. Served at the U. S. Military 
*demy as instructor of cavalry tactics 1863-64, until 
“лепу recovered to return to the field. Resigned from 
"^ army Nov.. 1867, and became superintendent of a rail- 
"АЎ ami mining company in Canada. Reinstated major 
l retired. Dee. 21, 1886, by act of Congress. D. Feb. 22, 
eta Revised by J. MERCUR. 
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Cham'/bly Basin: a beautiful village of Chambly co., 
province of Quebec, Canada; at the mouth of the Chambly 
and St. John's Canal; on Richelieu or Sorel river, and Mon- 
treal, Portland and Boston Railway ; 12 miles E. of Mon- 
treal; has an important trade with Lake Champlain; is the 
seat of Chambly College. It has а large hospital for the 
sick and poor, under the care of the Sisters of Charity. 
Pop. avout 2,000. 


Chambiy Canton: a manufacturing village of Cham- 
bly eo.. province of Quebec, Canada: 2 miles above Cham- 
bly Basin апа 14 miles from Montreal; on the Montreal, 
Portland and Boston Railway; at the rapids of the Riche- 
lieu, which furnishes water-power for extensive lumber and 
woolen mills, a foundry, ete. Pop. about 1,000. 


Chambly, Capture of Fort: in 1775. The fort at Cham- 
bly was situated 12 miles below St. John, at the rapids of the 
Richelieu or Sorel, which forms the outlet of Lake Cham- 
plain. Gen. Carleton thought that the fort was safe and 
could not be reached by the republicans as long as the Brit- 
ish held the post above, and Nie consequently kept only a 
small garrison there. Gen. Montgomery, however, who was 
besieging St. John, was inforined of the state of affairs by 
Canadian scouts, and sent Col. Bedel, of New Hampshire, 
assisted by Majors Brown and Livingston and provided with 
a sulficient number of troops, to capture the post. The plan 
for the attack was laid by Canadians who were familiar with 
the place and all its surroundings, The artillery, whose 
conveyance to the point where it was needed presented the 
greatest difficulties, was placed in bateaux and during a 
dark night taken past the fort at St. John to the head of 
Chambly rapids, where the guns were mounted and taken 
to the place of attack. Only a slight resistance was made, 
after which the garrison surrendered. A large quantity of 
provisions and military stores was taken, besides the colors 
of the Seventh Regiment of British regulars. The colors 
were sent to the Continental Congress as trophies of victory, 
and, indeed, the capture of the fort hastened the surrender 
of St. John. 


Chambord, shaan bor’: a village and royal château of 
France; department. of Loir-et-Cher; 8 miles E. of Blois 
(see map of France, ref. 4- E). Here is a magnificent chateau 
begun by Francis I. in 1526, and finished by Louis XIV. It 
stands in the midst of a beautiful park 21 miles in cireum- 
ference, and is built of black stone. It was the residence of 
Diana of Poitiers, and afterward of King Stanislas of Poland, 
the father-in-law of Louis XV. After his death it was given 
to Marshal Saxe by Louis XV., and was presented to Marshal 
Berthier by Napoleon I. In 1821 it was purchased by sub- 
scription for the Duke of Bordeaux, who was styled Count 
of Chambord. It is built in the Renaissance style, with a 
great number of towers, turrets, and gables, and has four 
large round towers, over 60 fect in diameter. Pop. of vil- 
lage 435. 

Chambord, HENRI CHARLES FERDINAND MARIE Dier- 
DONNÉ D’ ARTOIS, Comte de, and Due de Bordeaux: the last 
Bourbon prince of the elder line; b. in Paris, Sept. 29, 1820. 
His father was the Duke of Berri, son of King Charles X., 
both of whom abdicated in his favor in Aug.. 1830. From 
that date he was recognized by the French legitimists as the 
heir to the throne, and they styled him Henry V. He mar- 
ried in 1836 а daughter of the Duke of Módena, but they 
had no children, He passed many years at the castle of 
Frohsdorf, near Vienna. He claimed the throne by divine 
right, and avowed his devotion to the antiquated political 
ideas of which the white flag is the symbol. After the dep- 
oxition of Napoleon ТЇЇ. (1870) he issued a proclamation to 
the French people, which was not approved even by the 
royalists. Толу he was a man of great probity, and 
by no means destitute of literary and scientific interests. 
D. in Frohsdorf Castle, Lower Austria, Aug. 24, 1883. 

Chambre ardente, shiian’briar dant’ [Fr. fiery cham- 
ber]: an extraordinary court, chiefly held for the trial of 
hereties, i. e. followers of the Reformed Church; first con- 
vened by Francis I. of France in 1535. Its name was given 
on aecount of the unusual severity of its sentences, burning 
alive being one of its most common punishments. Henry 
II.'s reign was especially distinguished for the cruelties prac- 
tieed by this court against the Huguenots, The last victim 
of the Chambre Ardente was one Voisin, executed in 1680, 
in the reign of Louis XIV., on а charge of sorcery, In 1683 
the court was finally dissolved. For its history between 


.1540 and 1550, see N. Weiss, La Chambre ardente (Paris, 
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1889); for its later history, see F. Ravaisson, Archives de la 
Bastille (Paris, 1366-54, 16 vols.). 
Revised by S. M. JACKSON. 

Chambre introuvable, shaan'bríü'troo' vanb'l: a sar- 
eastie name given to the French Chamber of Deputies 
which was elected after the second restoration of Louis 
ХУШ. in July, 1815. The majority of it were fanatical roy- 
alists, were hostile to the ministry, and supported an ex- 
tremely reactionary policy. They showed no inclination to 
repress the outrages committed in the south of France by 
mobs of royalists and fanatics, who. massacred many Prot- 
estants and liberals. This chamber was dissolved in 1816. 

Chamisso, shaa'mée'so’, ADELBERT, von: poet and natu- 
ralist ; b. at the chateau of Boncourt, in Champagne, France, 
Jan. 27,1781. He removed with his parents to Berlin in 1790; 
learned the German language (in which all his works are 
written); served for some years in the Prussian army. In 
the capacity of naturalist һе accompanied an exploring ex- 
pedition which sailed from Russia in 1814, and circumnavi- 
gated the globe. Ile wrote several works on natural history, 
but his reputation rests chiefly on his lyrical poems and 
ballads, which are very popular, and on the highly original 
tale of Peter Schlemihl (1814), translated by William Howitt 
(1843). D. in Berlin, Aug. 21, 1838. See J. E. Hitzig, Leben 
und Briefe von A. von Chamisso (2 vols., 1839); also К. Fulda, 
Chamisso und seine Zeit (Leipzig, 1881); E. Du Bois Ray- 


able in Switzerland. This beautiful vale, now visited by in- 
numerable travelers each summer, was scarcely known until 
it was explored and described by the Englishmen Pococke 
and Wyndham in 1740. Many peculiar plants grow in the 
valley, and furnish a remarkably rich-flavored honey. In 
1099 a Benedietine monastery was established at the village of 
Chamonix or Prieuré. In early times this region was known 
as Les Montagnes Maudites—a name still retained for the 
roughest part between the Dome of Mont Blane and the 
Mer de Glace. 


Champagne: a former province in the N. E. part of 
France; bounded E. by Lorraine, S. by Burgundy. It is 
drained by the Marne, Seine, Aube, and other rivers and 
is now mostly comprised in the departments of Marne, 
Aube, Ardennes, Haute-Marne, and Yonne. The surface is. 
diversified with plains and hills, on which latter is grown 
the famous CHAMPAGNE WINE (q. v. In the twelfth cen- 
tury Champagne was independent or governed by native 
princes. Thibaud, Count of Champagne and King of Na- 
varre, who died in 1253, was the most powerful feudatory of 
the French king. By the marriage of Philip IV. of France 
with Joanna, the heiress of the King of Navarre, Champagne 
was annexed to France about 1285. 


Champagne, PHILIPPE, de: b. in Brussels, 1602; d. 1674; 
painter of religious subjects and landscapes, in the formal 


mond, A. v. C. als Naturforscher (Leipzig, 1889). 


Chamois (in Ger. Gemse): a goat-like antelope (Rupicapra 
tragus) of the mountains of Central and Southern Europe 

1 Western Asia; found especially in the Alps. It is about 
the size of a large goat, and is remarkable for its great speed, 
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for its ability to leap enormous chasms, and for its delicate 
ет: of scent. It is highly prized as food, and chamois- 
iunting is а favorite though perilous amusement in Switzer- 
land and the Tyrol. Its summer haunts are in the high 
Alps, near the snow-line. Its skin furnishes true chamois 
leather, but the article generally sold under that name is 
made of sheepskin. The chamois is gregarious, and in the 
Caucasus, the Taurus, and the Carpathians, flocks of more 
than a hundred may be seen; but in the Swiss Alps their 
number has been much reduced. 


Chamomile: plant. See CAMOMILE. 


Chamouni, sh:á'moo'nee', Valley of: in the French de- 
partment of Haute-Savoie: a wonderful valley in the Alps; 
15 miles long and $ of a mile broad; traversed by a small 
stream, the Arve; 3,400 feet above the sea. It is entered on 
the N. E., from Martigny, by the Col de Tête Noire, and at 
the other end by diligence from Geneva, 53 miles distant, 
through the valley of the Arve. It is inclosed by Mont 
Blane and the Aiguilles Rouges and Mont Breven. The 
glaciers Mer de Glace and Argentiére are the most remark- 


manner of the time, with a distinct emulation of the style 
of the Renaissance and of N. Poussin. He was painter to 
the queen, worked also for Richelieu, was professor and 
rector of the French Academy. His work is timid and 
cold, but he was a ready and fertile designer. 


Champagne Wine: a name applied to wines of various 
kinds, white or red, still or ا‎ which are produced 
in Champagne. Of these the sparkling and foaming varieties. 
(vin mousseux and demi-mousseur) are best known. After 
the vintage-season this wine stands till December, is then 
racked off, and fined or purged with isinglass ; in the follow- 
ing March it is bottled and corked with care, the bottles 
being placed with the corks downward, so that the sediment. 
may be drawn off. When this has been removed, some 
brandy and sugar are introduced, and the bottles are re- 
dor ket While this process is going on the breakage of 
bottles is often very great, and buyers estimate the value of 
the wines partly by the breakage—the best wines breaking 
the most bottles. 

Even in France, but still more in other countries, a very 
large part of the so-called champagne wine is factitious, 
being made of cider, light Rhenish and other cheap wines, 
and other substances. Happily, in most cases these prepara- 
tions are quite as harmless, and often quite as palatable, as 
the genuine product of the Champagne vineyards; for some 
of the imitations are nearly perfect representatives of the 
appearance, taste, and bouquet of the original article. 

‘hampagne wine is prized in medicine as a restorative in. 
certain jos conditions, especially when the stomach is very 
irritable and will hardly tolerate any other stimulant, the- 
carbonic acid present acting as a sedative to that organ. 


Champagny, shaám'piàn' yee', JEAN BAPTISTE VOMPÈRE, 
de, Duke of Cadore: b. at Roanne, Aug. 4, 1756; d. in 
Paris, July 3, 1834, Educated in the Military Academy of 
Paris; entered the navy in 1780; was present 1n five battles. 
Elected à member of the States-General, the National As- 
sembly, and the Constituent Assembly, he did good work 
whenever the navy was concerned. In 1793 he was im- 
prisoned, and not released until the overthrow of Robes- 
Papa Napoleon was eager to secure his services, and sent 
iim in 1801 as ambassador to Vienna. In 1804 he was Minis- 
ter of the Interior, and in 1807 Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
which latter position he resigned in 1811. After the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons he lived in retirement. 


Champaign: city of Champaign co., Ill. (for location of 
county, see map of Iliinois, ref. 6-F); on Ill. Cent., Clev., 
Cin., С. and St. L., and Wabash К. Rs. ; 128 miles S. S. W. of 
Chicago and 83 miles N. E. of Springfield. It is favorably 
situated in the midst of a fertile agricultural district: has. 
an excellent system of water-works, paved and tree-lined 
streets; is lighted by electricity and gas. An electric street 
railway threads the city and connects it with Urbana, the 
county-seat. The University of Illinois is located here. The 
city is well supplied with fine publie and private school- 
buildings and churches, and contains numerous manufac- 
tories, chief among which are hemp, binder-twine, and mer- 
chant-twines. A beautiful park of 10 acres lies in the center 
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of the residence section, and there are large parks in other 
parts of the city. Pop. (1880) 5,103 ; (1890) 6.021. 
. H. MUNHALL, MANAGER OF * GAZETTE.” 


Cham’pak, or Cham’pae (Michelia chumpaca): an East 
Indian tree of the magnolia family, remarkable for the 
кату of its flowers and foliage. The flowers are of а pale 
veliow tint, and have a sweet, oppressive perfume, much 
celebrated in Oriental poetry, and alluded to in the writings 
of Shelley, This tree is venerated by the Brahmans and 
Bidldhists, 

Champaran’: a district in the province of Behar; under 
the authority of the lieutenant-governor of Bengal; bounded 
N by the independent state of Nepaul, E. by the district of 
Tirkut, 5. by the district of Sarau, and W. by the Oudh dis- 
miet of Gorakhpur. Area, 3,931 sq. miles: pop. 1,440,815. 
The surface forms one vast. level, with the exception of the 
northwestern corner, where the ground rises and begins to 
uebulate as it approaches the mountains of Nepaul. The 
and is excellently cultivated, апа produces large crops of 
nev corn, barley, sugar, opium, indigo, ete. Gold is found, 
washed down by the rivers, 


Champ de Mars, shaan‘de-maar’: a large oblong park or 
ШП square in Paris, between the Seine and the Military 
“Shool; 135.279 feet long by 1,611 feet in width. It is devoted 
military exercises and publie gatherings. Its name has a 
ide reference to the Campus Martins of ancient Home 
avtother Italian cities, and to the old Frankish field-meet- 
tas, for legislative and other purposes, held annually in 
Mech or Мах, and. historically known as Champs de Mars 
wide Мағ. Furnishing as it does a large open space suit- 
12 for great gatherings, it has played no small part in the 
tbtory of Paris. During the first revolution it was the scene 
f veral important events, among them the celebration of 
e capture of the Bastile, the festival of the Supreme Being, 
Ue The buildings of the three great International Exposi- 
ds of 1867, 1573. and 1889 were wholly or mainly located 
| Revised by C. H. THURBER. 

Champeaux, WILLIAM oF: See GUILLAUME DE CHAM- 
FAUX. 

Champe’rico: a port of Guatemala, department of Re- 
auken; on the Pacifie Ocean; 25 miles from Retalhuleu, 
aon whieh it is connected by railroad. It has a good road- 
vead, but no harbor, Pop. about 2,000. Н.Н. 5. 


Cham’perty [deriv. of champart == Fr. champart, the por- 
“on of the produce received by a feudal lord < Lat. campi 
fees liter. the portion of the field]: an agreement between 
апу Do а suit and a third. person that the latter shall 
зто the proceeding at his own expense, the subject-matter 
“the suit to be divided between the parties to the contract in 
"e of a successful result. It is a species of maintenance, 
ed an indictable offense at common law. The offense is 
at confined to attorneys, but may be committed by laymen. 
Inthe U. S., the doctrine of the common Јам on this subject 
hs not been received. with much favor, and in some of the 
Vates Where it has been recognized by the courts, it has 
ben abrogated by statutes, making it legal for a party to 
пее sich agreement with his attorney as seems to him to 
le for his interest. No one has been punished criminally 
*rehamperty within the memory of men now living. No 
eon could be maintained to recover on a champertous 
лепе, although it seems to be generally Шо that 
“e making of such an agreement is no defense to the origi- 
nal ACTION, HENRY WADE Rogers, 


(hampfleury. shin fló'ree' (pseudonym of JULES FRAN- 
i PFLIS Псххох FLEURY): a French story-teller and lit- 
енг one Of the founders of so-called realism; b. at 
4n, Sept, 10, 1321. Going early to Paris, he entered lit- 
аспе by the way of journalism, and for many years he 
tinned to produce stories, reviews, bits of literary rem- 
veneer, art criticisms, and all the other baggage of the 
газап writer, His first literary success was Chien-Catllou 
Dd the story of the life of the aquafortist Rodolphe 
lin. Among his collections of stories are worth men- 
ung Contes views ef nouveaur (1853); Contes d'été (1853); 
when d'automne (1854). Perhaps his most noted book was 
<4 Bourgeois de Molinchart (1855), a satirical realistic pic- 
it of Freneh provincial life. Among his more or less seri- 
Uritieal studies are Grandes figures d'hieret d'aujourd'hui 
ili: Nourenirs et Portraits de jeunesse (1872); Documents 
irr errir d la biographie de Balzac (1875-78). After 1872 
' ampfleury had charge of the collections of the porcelain- 
“dhufactory at Sèvres, and wrote several books upon the 
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history of pottery. Most important of these was Bibliogra- 
phie céramique г nomenclature analytique de toutes les pub- 
ications fuites en Europe et en Orient sur les arts et Cindus- 
(rie céramique, depuis le X Vie Siècle jusqu'à nos jours (1881). 
D. Nov. 6, 1889. А. К. Marsu. 


Champigny. shai реп yee’: a village near Paris, France: 
on the Marne: was on Nov. 30 and Dec. 2, 1870, the scene of 
protracted and bloody encounters between the French troops 
under Ducrot and the Germans. On Dec. 3 the French re- 
crossed the Marne. 


Champion [O. Fr. champrun : Span. campion : Ital. 
campione, from Germ. ; ef. O. П. Germ. chemphio. a deriv. of 
champf > Mod. Germ, Kumpf. Association with campus, 
field, undoubtedly assisted the introduction of these words 
into Romance]: a person in the Middle Ages, апа even in more 
recent times, who appeared and took part in judicial com- 
bats as the hired representative of women, children, feeble 
persons, and other non-combatants, or acted as an official at 
a tournament or ceremony. The practice was of very an- 
cient origin, but the occupation of the professional champion 
came to be looked upon as very disreputable, In the more 
romantie periods of chivalry, however, knights and. gentle- 
men might contend, especially with those of their own rank, 
in behalf of injured ladies and children, and were called 
champions, The crown of England since the time of Will- 
iam the Conqueror has had a champion at coronations—a 
mounted official fully armed, who, by throwing down his 
glove, challenges all who refuse to recognize the king as 
the true sovereign, The championship has been hereditary 
in the family of Dymoke since the time of Henry IV. This 
function was carried out for the last time at the coronation 
of George IV. 

Champion Hills: Hinds co., Miss; about midway be- 
tween Jackson and Vicksburg; the scene of a desperate 
struggle. Мау 16, 1863. The forces under Gen. Grant were 
marching from Jackson, Miss, toward Vicksburg, when 
they were met at this point by a Confederate foree under 
Сеп. Pemberton. A desperate battle of five hours? duration 
ensued, the Confederates being forced to retire to the Big 
Black river. The Confederate loss was heavy in men and 
artillery. The battle was mainly fought on the side of the 
U. N. forces by Hovey's division of McClernand’s and Lo- 
gan's and Crocker's division of. MePherson's corps, which 
suffered heavily in killed and wounded, This battle is also 
known as that of Baker's Creek. 


Champlain, shim-playn' : à county and town of Quebec, 
Canada. The county has a width of about. 20 miles on the 
St. Lawrence river, and extends northwestward in 8 long 
strip to the limits of the province. Area, 9,150 sq. miles. 
Pop. about. 30.000, Chief town, Batiscan. The town of 
Champlain, in the same county, is a station on the Canadian 
Pacific Ryn 7 miles №. W. of Batiscan and 65 miles 5. E. of 
Montreal. Pop. 2,000. 


Champlain: Clinton co. N. Y. (for location of county, 
see map of New York, ref. 1-7); on Ogdensburg and Lake 
Champlain (Central Vermont) R. R., and on the Chazy river; 
about 20 miles N. of Plattsburg. It has manufactures of 
iron, ete. Pop. (1880) 1.509; (1890) 1,275. 

Champlain, Samver, de: geographer and hydrographer ; 
founder of Quebec and governor of New France; b. in 
Brouage, in France, about 1570; d. in Quebee, Dee. 25, 
1635. Having taken an active part in the wars of the 
League on the side of Henry 1V., he received à pension 
from that monarch, and in 1599 he commanded a vessel 
in the Spanish fleet sailing for Mexico. On his return to 
France, Gov. de Chaste, of Dieppe. who had obtained. let- 
ters-patent. from the king for the continuation of the dis- 
coveries of Jacques Cartier and the establishment of colonies 
in New France, offered him an opportunity to take раге in 
the expedition of Pont-Grave. tte accepted the offer, left 
Honfleur Mar. 5, 1603, entered the St. Lawrence in Мау, 
aud published a description of the voyage, accompanied 
with maps, after his return to France. He afterward made 
several expeditions to Canada, of which the third one (1608— 
10) especially is noteworthy on account of the foundation of 
Quebec, the defeat of the Iroquois, and the discovery of 
Lake Champlain. In 1612 he was appointed lieutenant- 
governor under the Prince of Condé, who bore the title of 
viceroy, and in 1620 he began the fortification of Quebec, 
In 1628 the city was, nevertheless, taken by the English, 
Champlain was captured, taken as prisoner to England, and 
released when by the treaty of peace in 1632 Canada was re- 
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stored to France. In the same year he published his Voy- 
ages à la Nouvelle France. 1n 1633 he was reinstated as 
governor, sailed from Dieppe, fortified Richelieu island, 
founded Three Rivers and a college for Indians in Quebee. 
A complete edition of his works, with fac-similes of his 
maps, appeared at Quebec in 1870, edited by Laverdier and 
Cusgrain. 


Champlain Epoch: in geology, a term applied to the 
events which in Northeastern. North America closed. the 
Pleistocene period. During this epoch the ice finally re- 
treated from the Northern U.S. and Canada, and the local 
geography underwent great changes by reason of the cleva- 
tion and subsidence of the land. At the beginning of the 
epoch the glaciated district was in general lower than now, 
the depression being greatest toward the N. and N. Б. 
During the melting of the ice a series of lakes was con- 
tained between the iee-front and the upland constituting 
the southern boundary of the Laurentian basin. As the ice 
withdrew from the St. Lawrence valley it was replaced by 
the sea, which extended westward at least to Ogdensburg 
and southward over the basin of Lake Champlain. The 
land then rose to a position somewhat higher than the — 
ent, and was afterward depressed. The later part of the 
Champlain epoch is sometimes called the Terrace epoch. 
See AGASSIZ, LAKE; GEOLOGY, Ilisronic; and PLEISTOCENE 
PERIOD. G. К. С. 

Champlain, Lake: forms part of the boundary between 
New York and Vermont: extends from Whitehall, N. Y., 
northward to Canada. It is about 125 miles long. and is 
narrow in proportion to its length. The southern half 
averages less than 2 miles wide, and in many places is less 
than a mile, Jn the northern part, where large islands oc- 
cur in it, the width is 10 miles or more. The greatest depth 
is about 280 feet. The water of this lake is discharged by 
the Sorel or Richelieu river, which issues from its northern 
extremity. The chief towns on its shores are Burlington 
and Plattsburg. Occupying а basin between the Adiron- 
dack and Green Mountains, this lake is remarkable for its 
beautiful and picturesque scenery. A naval battle was fought 
on Lake Champlain between Gen. Arnold and the British 
Oct. 13, 1776, in which the latter had the advantage. Sept. 
11, 1814, Com. McDonough gained an important victory over 
the British fleet near Plattsburg. This lake is connected 
with the Hudson river by the Champlain Canal. 


Champ'lin, James Tirr, D. D.: b. in Colchester, Conn., 
June 9, 1811: valedictorian of the class of 1834 Brown Uni- 
versity, where he was tutor 1835-38. From 1838 to 1841 
astor of Baptist church, Portland, Ме. ; from 1841 to 1857 

rofessor of Ancient. Languages in Waterville College (now 
Colby University); froin 1857 to 1872 president of that insti- 
tution. During his connection with the college (which con- 
tributed greatly to its prosperity) Dr. Champlin published 
editions of Demosthenes on the Crown (Boston, 1843); De- 
mosthenes's Select Orations (1848); zEschines on the Crown 
(Cambridgeport, Mass., 1850); A Tert-book on Intellectual 
Philosophy (Boston, 1860); First Principles of Ethics 
(1861) ; A Text-book of Political Economy (New York, 
1868); Constitution of the United States, with Brief Com- 
ments (Boston, 1880); besides other works. D., in Portland, 
Me., Mar. 15, 1882. 


Champlin, Jons Drwiso: author; b. in Stonington, 
Conn., Jan. 29, 1834; graduated at Yale 1856; admitted to 
the bar 1859; after practicing law for a short time in New 
York and New Orleans, took up literary work in 1862; be- 
came associate editor of the Bridgeport, Conn., Standard 
1864; published Zhe Sentinel in Litchfield 1865-69 ; edited 
Fors Mission to Pussia (New York, 1873) ; associate editor 
of the American Cyclopedia 1875. Author of Young Folks’ 
Cyclopedia of Common Things (New York, 1879); Young 
Folks! Catechism of Common Things (1880); Young Folks 
Cyclopedia of Persons and Places (1880); Young Folks’ 
Astronomy (1881); Young Folks’ History of the War for 
the Union (1881); Chronicle of the Coach, a description of 
a coaching-trip with Andrew Carnegie through Southern 
England in 1884 (1886); editor of Scribner's Cyclopedia of 
Painters and Paintings (4 vols., 1887), and Cyclopedia of 
Music and Musicians (3 vols., 1890). 


Champ'ney. James WrrLs: genre and portrait painter; 
b. in Boston, July 16. 1843; pupil of the Antwerp Academy 
and of Edouard Frère, at Ecouen, France; associate Na- 
tional Academy, New York; member American Water- 
color Society. He paints portraits in pastel very skilltully, 
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and genre pictures usually E scenes of country life 
iu the U. $. Studios in New York and Deerfield, Mass, 
WILLIAM A. COFFIN. 


Champollion (Fr. pron. shaan’pol li-6n), JEAN FRANÇOIS: 
linguist and Egvptologist; b. at Figeac, Lot, France, Dec, 
23. 1790. He studied several Oriental languages in Paris: 
became in 1809 Professor of History in the Academy of 
Grenoble. In 1814 he published a Geographical Description 
of Egypt under the Pharaohs. From the inscriptions on the 
Rosetta stone he obtained a key to the mysterious symbols 
and hieroglvphies of ancient Egypt. His reputation is 
founded chiefly on this important od which he an- 
nounced to the Academy of Inscriptions in 1822. In 1%24 
he published a Summary of the Hieroglyphic System of the 
Ancient. Egyptians, in which he proves that the phonetic 
alphabet is the key to the whole hieroglyphic system. In 
1828 he visited Egypt. the monuments of which he explored 
in company with Rosellini. Having spent sixteen months 
in Egypt, he returned to France, and was admitted into the 
Institute in 1820. А chair of Egyptian antiquities was 
founded for him in the College of France. D. in Paris, 
Mar. 4, 1932. Among his chief works (published after his 
death by his brother, Jean Jacques) are an Egyptian Gram- 
mar (1836-41) and ап Egyptian Dictionary (1842-44). The 
results of the researches of Champollion and Rosellini in 
Egypt appeared in a great work entitled Monuments of 
Egypt and Nubia Considered in Relation to History, Re- 
liyion, ete, (4 vols., 1835—45). Bunsen expressed the opinion 
that the greatest discovery of the nineteenth century was 
that of the key to Egyptian hieroglyphics. See Silvestre de 
Sacy, Notice sur Champollion (1833); Rosellini. 7ribulo di 
Rironoseenza alla Memoria di G. F. Champollion (1532); 
and Aimé Champollion-Figeac, Les deux Champollion, leur 
vie, leurs wucres et leur correspondance archéologique relative 
au Dauphiné et à P Égypte (Grenoble, 1888), See EGYPT, 
ANCIENT, and EGYPTOLOGY. 


Chaumpollion-Figeae, -fee'zhiak', Jean JACQUES : an- 
tiquary; brother of the preceding: b. at Figeac, Oct. 5. 
1778. He published, besides other works, Chronicles of the 
Greek Kings of Egypt (1819); Treatise on Archeology 
(1843); and, with his son Aimé, Paleographie Documents 
Relating to the History of Fine Arts and Belles-Lettres in 
the Middle Ages (1568). He became іп 1849 librarian at 
Fontainebleau under Louis Napoleon; edited some posthu- 
mous works of his brother. D. May 9, 1867. 


Chan'ea, Dr. (probably Dr. Diego Alvarez Chanca. au- 
thor of a mathematical work): a physician, native of Se- 
ville, who accompanied Columbus 1n his second voyage of 
1493, and wrote an account. of it in a letter to the Cathedral 
Chapter of Seville. This letter, first published in Navarrete's 
collection, is the best historical authority on the vovage and 
the early days of the Hispaniola colony. H. H. 5. 


Chancel [О. Fr. chancel: Ital. cancello < Lat. cancellus: 
in plur. cancelli. grating. sereen, hence sing., a space behind 
a grating: cancelli is dimin. of cancer, crab, in sense сга! 
claws}: the part. of a church which contains the choir and 
sanctuary, the latter term being used to denote that portion 
of the chancel where the altar or communion-table is placed. 
It is the portion of a church occupied by the choristers 
and clergy. and is usually separated from the nave by a 
screen of lattice-work. The chancel of Gothie churches cor- 
responds in position to the apsis of the ancient basilicas. In 
England the term chancel is usually confined to the space 
occupied by the officiating clergy and the vested choirs in 
parish ehurehes which have no aisles or chapels around the 
choir. It is a noteworthy difference between Eastern and 
Western Churches that in the former the distinction be- 
tween the Бета (or sanctuary) and the choir is much more 
strongly marked than that between the choir and the nave, 
while in the latter the distinction between the nave and the 
choir is much more strongly marked than that between the 
choir and the sanctuary. 


Chancellor [O. Fr. chancelier: Ital. cancelliere < Lat. 
cancellarius, deriv. of cancelli, screen, fence]: a law officer 
known to the polity of several countries. Originally, under 
the Roman emperors, he was an usher or official who pre- 
vented petitioners from crowding behind the railing or 
screen Which inclosed the Judgment-seat, and naturally iu 
course of time he caine to act as a “ go-between," also serv- 
ing as scribe. llis duties gradually increased in importance 
until he became the virtual arbiter of suits and the coun 
selor of courts and administrators of power—a conscience 
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keeper to magistrates and a director of disputes. In the 
Fist he became a powerful officer. In the — ion of the 
empire and the rise of feudal courts he grew to be the first 
oliver of the suzerain, helped on by the baronial appeals 
male from feudatories to lords. Yet in the more peaceful 
enditious of the East the cancellarius rose to the highest 
mihuenee, The development of the idea in the West is here 
[акей chronologically. 

th Eeelesiastical.—(a) As imperial functions failed, the 
Chüreh, the only permanent organization with precedents 
ani rules, fell heir to the Roman customs. The papacy set 
apa chancery, and in early days it was soon followed by the 
bishops. Two auxiliary forms succeeded—monastic and ed- 
tational, with jurisdictions separate from that of the secu- 
lar clergy. The great monastic orders, with their independ- 
ent jurisdictions, came to have chancellors, whose functions 
were of the highest administrative Importance. Ancient 
universities, generally of monastic origin, followed the same 
cure. In modern English usage, until ecclesiastical courts 
were abolished, a diocesan or provincial chancellor was a 
leman learned in the law to on was referred all litiga- 
по left to the canon law. A bishop might be compelled to 
лош a Chancellor, but there was no appeal from the chan- 
cer to the bishop. The dean of the Court of Arches, а 
mibnnal now extinct, was judge of the appellate court of the 
w vinee of Canterbury, which formerly reviewed for de- 
ciens from the king in chancery. The title is still. ac- 
corned to the canonteal adviser of à bishop, a diocese, or to 
tue veal-keeper and secretary of a theft 

iı English university chancellors are of eeclesiastieal 

unin, No one could preach without authorization. from 
“е bishop. The early purpose of the university was to 
'min men for the service of the Church, As degrees con- 
bere] preaching functions, and as these must come from 
Ше diocesan, his notary or chancellor became the medium 
throuzh which degrees were allowed. From this eircum- 
"ance grew his general supremacy in the university, In 
ime the office became purely titular, and now at Oxford, 
lambridge. Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and the other uni- 
terities, the office is held by some eminent. peer or states- 
man, The real duties of the place are discharged by а vice- 
chancellor in these institutions. In the U.S. many execu- 
tve chiefs of universities are called chancellors simply by 
vlaptation from precedent. Usually they are both deans of 
tu faculties and presidents of the boards of trustees. 
OO Political.—Continental Europe.—The empire of Char- 
“Marne gave precedents to the kingdoms which succeeded 
1. In France the chancellor became the minister of justice 
and head of the law administration, and thus charged with 
‘he great seal and the duty of presiding over the king's 
энше. In 1790 this potent office was abolished: Napoleon 
revived it, but in 1848 it was finally given up and its du- 
i< merged in the funetions of the minister of justice. In 
папу the title was revived and given to Bismarck as 
"n chief administrative officer of the new German empire. 
tie German chancellor is president of the imperial secre- 
es who convene and act under his direction. 

Great Britatn.—Orivinalky the chancellor was an adviser 
“the crown who received his precedents from the canon 
аж aud the civilians, and little by little became arbiter be- 
en common law and equity cases. Hence the chancery 
otshetion of equity cases grew up. 

The Logo Hien CHANCELLOR is an officer with diversely 
*rarable functions. [n rank he is the highest civil officer 
Cie crown, and takes precedence after the Archbishop of 
Cailerbury, in sequence to the royal family. He is invaria- 
or Tael to the peerage, Ву prescription he is keeper of 
s" great seal, er-oficio privy-councilor, member of the 
bet, prolocutor, Speaker or chairman of the House of 
^ Pls and on appeals presides over the court of last re- 


`1. The writs for a convocation of Parliament go in his | 


ce He is keeper of the king's conscience, visitor of 
i хр charitable foundations, and president of the chancery 
iden ofthe High Court of Justice, His patronage is large, 
5o salary £10,000 a усаг, and he falls with the ministry that 
vite him, but then enters the peerage with an annuity 
! 65.000, His title is “Lord High Chancellor of Great 
тип and Ireland.” There are lord chancellors of Scot- 
^ Land Ireland, from the development of whose offices the 
ЗАЛУ systems of those countries arose, 

CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER points to an ancient di- 
omni between Government revenue cases and law cases, It 
i his business to adjudicate the revenues of the crown 


‘keep them from detriment. In modern usage he is the 
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head of the treasury department of the United Kingdom, 
and a cabinet minister, The Premier may take the ollice if 
he likes, with its income of £5,000 a усаг. 

CHANCELLOR OF THE DUCHY or Lancaster.—Henry V. 
made the revenues of the palatine duchy of Lancaster 
crown perquisites, Formerly this officer was in charge of the 
Exchequer Court of the duchy, and had jurisdiction between 
the king and his tenants. [tis now a sinecure осе which 
usually carries with it a seat in the cabinet. 

United. States,.—'lhe title chancellor is of post-revolu- 
tionary custom. It was originally used to distinguish be- 
tween control of equity and law jurisdictions, or chancery 
and law courts. The title has been disused in New York 
since 1849, when law judges were given equity jurisdiction. 
The name and courts still exist in Delaware and New Jer- 
sey, while there are elective district chancellors in Alabama, 
Mississippi, and ‘Tennessee, 

Miseellancous.—The title chancellor is further used to 
designate the foreman of a Scoteh jury, the chief officer of 
a palace, the secretary of an embassy or consulate, the 
ehief administrative officer of an honorable or military or- 
der, e. д. Chancellor of the Order of the Garter, or the 
equivalent of dean in other orders; and it is even applied to 
Ezra as, in his day, master of decrees, 


Chancellor, CHARLES WIlLIAMS: physician: b. in Vir- 
ginia, Feb. 19, 1823: educated at Georgetown College, D. C., 
and at the University of Virginia: in 18553. graduated. at 
Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia; he practiced medi- 
eine at Alexandria, Va., till 1861. During the civil war he 
was medical director on Maj.-Gen. Picketts staff. He then 
practiced medicine in Memphis, Tenn., till 1868; was then 
elected Professor of Anatomy in the Washington University 
of Maryland: in 1869 was made dean of the faculty : in 1870 
was transferred to the chair of Surgery ; and in 1873 he sev- 
ered his active connection with the school, retiring from 
general practice. He was commissioner of publie schools in 
Baltimore two veurs; a member of the citv council five 
vears, two of which he was president of the board of alder- 
men; in 1876 was elected secretary of the State board of 
health; and in 1877 president of Marylargl Insane Asylum. 
In 1876 he made an able report on the prisons, reformatories, 
and charitable institutions of Maryland, which attracted 
much attention: has published also Contagious and [nfec- 
tious Diseases (Baltimore, 1878); Mineral Waters and Sea- 
side Resorts (1883); Heredity (1886); Sewerage of Cities 
(1886); and numerous other monographs and papers on 
medical and sanitary subjects. 


Chancellorsville: a small village of Spottsvlvania co., 
Va. ; near the Rappahannock river; about 65 miles N. by 
W. froin Richmond (for location of county, see map of Vir- 
ginia, ref. 5-H). 

On assuming command of the Army of the Potomac, Jan., 
1863. Gen. Hooker found it in a weakened and despondent 
condition; its numerical force had been greatly decreased 
by sickness and desertions, which latter were still frequent. 
On the contrary, the recent successes of the Confederates 
had inspired them with boldness and enthusiasm. Hooker 
devoted the remaining winter months to repairing the de- 
moralized condition of his army, and. gathering back those 
away from duty; his efforts were so far successful that by 
April he had not only restored. confidence, but. by additions 
found himself in command of a well-equipped army of up- 
ward of 132,000 men, composed of about 120,000 infantry 
and artillery, and the remainder cavalry, encamped around 
Falmouth, Va. The Confederate army under Lee, still en- 
camped on the opposite bank of the Rappahannock, held à 
line running N. W. to N. E, its right wing extending to 
Port Roval on the Rappahannock, its left wing resting about 
2 miles above Fredericksburg on the same river; thus afford- 
ing lines of retreat te Richmond and Gordonsville. [ts 
strength was probably upward of 60,000 men. 

Everything being in readiness, Hooker decided to move 
at once upon Lee. ‘The larger portion of the cavalry was 
placed under Gen, Stoneman, and (Арг. 13). dispatched in 
advance of the main army for the purpose of destroying the 
Confederate communications and harassing the retreat which 
it was deemed must result from the contemplated advance. 
Owing to frequent rains, which swelled the rivers, Stoneman 
did not get fairly away until the 29th, the general movement 
beginning on the 28th, 

Gen. Hooker's plan of attack was as follows: His army 
was divided. into seven corps—of these three were to. be 
massed about 2 miles below Fredericksburg, to cross there 
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and make a bold feint, two of the corps to immediately re- 
turn and join Hooker: in the meanwhile the remaining four 
corps were to eross above Fredericksburg. 

This plan was successfully executed, The First Corps 
тойо, Third (Sickles), and Sixth (Sedgewick), all under 
command of Sedgwick, were moved on the 28th to the posi- 
tion assigned them, and on the 29th one division of the 
Sixth crossed the river about 2 miles below Fredericksburg. 
and drove in the pickets, a division of the First. crossing 
about 2 miles lower down, the other divisions with the 
Third Corps remaining on the north bank in plain view of 
Lee's army, whose columns were soon seen coming up from 
Port Royal. On the 30th Sickles silently withdrew his 
corps and proceeded to join Hooker. In the meanwhile the 
crossing of the Rappahannock above had been going on; the 
Eleventh Corps crossed first (28th), followed by the Twelfth, 
then the Fifth (29th): this column moved along, crossed the 
Rapidan at Germanna and Ely's Ford; both columns then 
advancing toward Chancellorsville, at the junction of the 
Gordonsville turnpike with the Culpeper and Orange C. H. 
plank road. By the evening of the 30th the Second Corps 
(two divisions) had crossed and were massed at the same 
point, and Gen. Hooker had arrived and taken up his head- 
quarters at Chancellorsville. Lee, though thus far outgen- 
eraled, appears to have been undismayed, and, quickly real- 
izing the movement below to be a feint, concentrated his 
army in front of Hooker, leaving but a small force in his 
works on the Frederieksburg heights. 

Reconnoissances having been made by Hooker on Friday 
morning (May 1) toward Fredericksburg without opposition, 
an advance of the Fifth and Twelfth Corps was ге to 
be made on two roads leading toward ари ы which 
was soon met by the Confederates ; a favorable position had 
been secured, however, when orders were received from 
Gen. Hooker to fall back to the inferior one of the night. be- 
fore, The right of Hooker’s army was held by Howard 
(Eleventh Corps), then a division of Sickles (Third Corps), 
who had now arrived from below, then Slocum (Twelfth 
Corps), Couch (Second Corps), with Meade (Fifth Corps) on 
the left. The other divisions were held in reserve. 

Early in the morning of the 2d а movement of Confed- 
erates was observed along Sickles's front and in direction of 
the Union right, which being continued, Birney (in eom- 
mand first division Third Corps) reported to Sickles, who was 
ordered to make a reconnoissance in force and ascertain the 
nature of the movement, which being promptly executed 
struek the rear of the advaneing column, capturing many 
prisoners, from whom the intelligence was gained that the 
movement was under command of Stonewall Jackson. Up 
to this time the movement had been interpreted as a retreat, 
but in anticipation of its purpose being a flank attack, 
Howard had been notified of the fact, and ordered to be on 
the alert. Sickles now obtained permission to move in force 
upon the flank of the advancing column, and being re-en- 
forced by a brigade from the Twelfth and one from the 
Eleventh Corps, together with 1,000 cavalry and a horse-bat- 
tery under Pleasonton, had completed his preparations, when 
informed that Jackson had struck his blow and was in his 
rear. Although not entirely unanticipated, it was believed 
the attack on the right would be resisted; but, being 
surprised, Devens's division gave way, followed by that of 
Schurz, and though Buschbeck's brigade gallantly resisted 
it was finally compelled to fall back, and the woods now 
swarmed with fugitive corps, closely pursued by the victo- 
rious Confederates. The position of Sickles was critical; 
but fortunately at this moment Pleasonton, returning from 
the front with about 500 cavalry, met the advancing Confed- 
erates: the Eighth Pennsylvania Cavalry charged vigorously 
into the woods, while Pleasonton got. his own battery and sue 
other guns as he could stop. twenty-two in all, into position, 
double-shotted them, and aiming low was just in time to re- 
ceive the enemy, who, having overcome the slender opposi- 
tion of the cavalry, now rushed furiously and. repeatedly 
right up to the guns, but were each time repelled with great 
loss: and the farther advance in this direction was finally 
stayed. Meantime, Berry's division (Third. Corps), with 
Hays's brigade (Second Corps), and the artillery under Capt. 
Best, though unable to check the flying troops of the 
Eleventh Corps, had. after a severe contest. checked the ad- 
vance in front. [t was during this attack that Stonewall 
Jackson was mortally wounded—at the hands of his own 
men, it is said—the greatest loss the South had vet been 
called upon to bear. 
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Hooker, especially along Hancoek's line, but was alwavs 
handsomely repulsed by the troops in the advaneed liue of 
rifle-pits. During the night Hooker contracted and reformed 
his lines. The First Corps (Reynolds) arrived during the 
evening, and was posted on the right with Meade: the 
Eleventh Corps, which had been reorganized, was placed in 
the intrenchinents on the left. 

At daylight of the 3d the attack was renewed, the Con- 
federates opening a musketry fire along the whole line: hut 
the great effort was in the same direction as the day before, 
the possession of the plank road to Chancellorsville; and 
here they met the same troops which had sustained and re- 
pelled their assaults of the day before. Berry's and Bir- 
ney's divisions (Third Corps) supported by Whipple's 
(Third) and Williams's (Twelfth Corps), supported the artil- 
[егу of Sickles, against which the Confederates threw them- 
selves again and again, only to be cut down and hurled back, 
until Sickles, for want of ammunition, was compelled to re- 
tire to a second line. Sickles had before retiring sent for 
assistance to enable him to hold his position; but Hooker, 
who had been stunned by а ball which struck a pillar 
against which he was leaning, was in а dazed condition, 
and his appeal was unanswered. French and Hancock, of 
the Second Corps, had done gallant work in charging and 
driving back the Confederate left ; but Sickles was not re- 
enforced: vet though his ammunition was exhausted he 
continued to maintain his position, repelling successive 
charges at the point of the bayonet till he was again com- 
pelled to retire, and the whole line was now withdrawn a 
mile back from Chancellorsville, which position was strong- 
ly fortified. 

Sedgwick meanwhile (Mav 2) had received orders to cross 
the Rappahannock and advance on Chancellorsville until he 
should come up with the rear of Lee's army, which he was 
to attack О COS with IIooker's attack on the front. 
This order was not received by Sedgwick till nearly mid- 
night, but he soon had his corps in motion, and by noon of 
the 3d had stormed and carried Cemetery and Магуе 
heights, and after reforming his command moved on the 
road to Chancellorsville; but he was soon met by the force 
he had driven from the heights, re-enforced by a portion of 
the army of Lee, who being now disengaged from Hooker 
turned to check Sedgwick's advance: severe fighting con- 
tinued till dark, Sedgwick being unable to force the Confed- 
erates from the strong position they had taken; the chance 
of joining Hooker was now small, and the next day made it 
impossible, for the army of Lee now concentrated against 
him in large numbers. During the night of the 4th and 
5th he crossed the river at Bank's ford, having rescued his 
сотр from its critical position by desperate fighting but 
with fearful loss. 

On the 5th Hooker recrossed his whole army over the 
Rappahannock without opposition, and the terrible struggle 
was ended, The losses on the Union side, 18,000; Confed- 
erate, 13,000. 

Stoneman returned on the 8th, having been nine days in 
the rear of Lee's army, and having advanced to within 2 
miles of Richmond, but his operations conferred no benefit 
on the Federal army. Revised by Jas. MERCUR. 


Chance-medley : in law, the killing of & person in self- 
defense upon a sudden and unpremeditated encounter or à 
casual affray. 


Chancery, Court of: See Courts. 
Chancre: See SYPHILIS. 


Chan’da: a district (and town) of Nagpur, Central Prov- 
inces, British India: between the parallels 19° 7' and 20° 51 
N., and the meridians 78° 51 — 80° 51' Е. Area, 10.785 
sq. miles, It is in part hilly, in part a table-land 2,000 fect 
above the sea, densely wooded and but little cultivated. 
Iron and coal are important. productions. Pop. about 700,- 
000. chiefly Hindus. The town of Chanda, lat. 207 N. (sec 
map of South India, ref. 3-E), has а population of 17.000, 
and is connected by a branch line with the Bombay railway 
system. | 

Chandeleur (shin-de-loor’) Islands: à range of low isi- 
ands in the Gulf of Mexico; off the east. coast of St. Ber- 
nard's parish, La.: separating Chandeleur Sound from the 
Gulf. The sound has also numerous small islands. At the 
north end of the northernmost island stands Chandeleur 
lighthouse, in lat. 30 3° 8° N. lon. 88 517 38° W. It is 
built of brick, and is 56 feet high, with a fixed white 


During the day Lee kept up а vigorous attack in front of | light. 
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C " 
Joni Deraa, shian-der-nda-gaar’: a town in India be- 


Cle to France; on the river Hugli ; about 22 miles above 

bva Па (sep map of North India, ref. 8-1). It was founded 
S rench in 1673, and had a considerable trade. It 

n by Lord Clive in 1757, and restored to the French 

| Рор, (1895) 94,059. 

n Chandler, Prof. CHARLES FREDERICK, M. D., LL. D.: b. 

aN Caster, Mass., Dec. 6, 1836; educated at the Lawrence 


enti fic School of Harvard College, at Göttingen, and Ber- 
TNS received the degree of doctor of philosophy in Göt- 


ungen in 1556. In 1857 he took charge of the chemical de- 
Parmment of Union College at Schenectady, N. Y.; in 1864 
Жах appointed Professor of Analytical and Applied Chem- 
btry in the School of Mines of Columbia College, which 
ition he still holds. In 1858 he was appointed to the 
chair of Chemistry inthe New York College of Pharmacy ; 
IN 1872 tog portion of the duties of the chair of Chemistry ; 
ant in 1876 to the full chair of Chemistry and Medical Ju- 
M-pradenee in the College of Physicians and Surgeons. In 
IMM he became chemist to the Metropolitan Board of 
Health, Which position he retained till 1873, when he was 
“appointed president of the board. In the same year he re- 
Cived the degrees of M. D. from the University of New 

"rkand LL. р. from Union College. In 1869 he was elected 
a member of the Chemical Society of Berlin; in 1871 of 

"lon: in 2872 of Paris; in 1874 of the National Acad- 
"DV of Sciences ; has been chairman of the sanitary com- 
Dee of the New York State Board of Health. In 1870 he 


m with his brother, Prof. W. H. Chandler, of Le- 
zh 


Minerals, published in the geological 
u ancl Wisconsin: Investigations on Numer- 
Waters of Saratoga, Ballston, Chittenango, 
mous waters designed for the supply of cities, 
bum, milk papers on the purification of coal-gas, on petro- 
hate ie SERES and glucose. Most of these papers 
ports of tl ed 1n the American Chemist and in tho annual 
Ch the health department of New York. 
the апер, JOHN: b. in Epping, N. H., іп 1760. 
in. \ of parents in 
ough apprenticed 


He was 
the most humble circumstances, and 
mame afterward, By to learn the trade of a blacksmith he 
Very wealthy, On’ ie. his own industry and perseverance, 
m 1%12, he Was Con © Outbreak of war with Great Britain 
resident, being A irmnissioned a brigadier-general by the 
“ttled in Maine « that time a major-general of militia. 
(5: was U, y, Sena î €wented his district in Congress (1805- 
For of Portland di кх from Maine (1820-29); U. S. col- 
Me. Sept. 25 1847.00 X 1€ t, Maine (1829-37). D. in Augusta, 


Кє» z;r-admiral U. S. navy; b. in New 
entered the navy as a midshipman, 
©n the west coast of Mexico during 

Eea rticipated in several slight engage- 

mue of ук Саг Mazatlan; in sloop of war Van- 

| Maumee ў t t Royal, Nov. 7. 1861: commanded 
ot "Ит роо суу Oth attacks on Fort Fisher; recom- 
rat th 2v Rear-Admiral Porter; commanded 
йз UR. Southern seas in 1874 to observe the 

2. China, Feb, 1 "ne rear-admiral in 1886. D. in Hong- 
Chandler, NETH > 1559. 


7 > 
Served] 

rand 
enem y 


Neat x . 

pa 16, 185; аз 5. z= astronomer; b. in Boston, Mass., 

the ale ee үү d Unteer at the observatory of Harvard 
S AMI s y Used the instrument which he called 


чие] ЗЫ AS sj й ge 
уе of the v, bi nce devoted himself principally to the 
e 


e Star. Stars, of which he has prepared а cat- 
QUOCUM Show ard. In 1891-93 he made a series of 
Yi probally о olf the variation of terrestrial latitudes. 
=ч identic Y Drooks's comet, 1889, showed that it 
кен al with the celebrated comet of Lexell 
SIMON NEWCOMB. 
LY. 


ut DY E.: b. in Coneord, N. H., Dec. 98, 
-Harvard Law School in 1855 ; member of 


Ch | 

jd andler, WwW 
№: gradus eqq 
New Hanpshii v. 


dte adve \ 
—— Cat 4@ cry. Я — s 
dnt Seret Өтү ture 1862-64 ; was first solicitor and 


[ideam Stott von e ral of Navy Department 1865; first as- 
ate” (ҮЕ the Treasury 1866-67 ; chairman of Re- 
“Omnnittee of New Hampshire 1863-65 : 
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secretary National Republican Committee 1868 and 1872 ; 
member of Republican National Convention in 1880: Sec- 
retary of the Nay Apr. 12, 1882, to Mur. 5, 1885; elected 
U. 5. Senator from New Hampshire June 14, 1887 ; re-elected 
1889 and 1895. 

Chandler, ZACHARIAH: b. in Bedford, N. IL, Dee. 10, 
1813; removed to Detroit, Mich., in 1833: engaged success- 
fully in mercantile business; was elected mayor of Detroit 
in 1851; U.S. Senator from Michigan (1857-75), and. from 
Feb. 18, 1879, till his death: chairman of committee on 
commerce, ete. Secretary of the Interior under President 
Grant 1875-77; chairman of Republican National Cominit- 
tee in 1868 and again in 1876. D. in Chicago, IIL, Nov. 1, 
1879. 

Chang and Eng: Sce Exe AND CHANG. 

Chandos: noble English family, descended. from a fol- 
lower of William the Conqueror. The direct. male line 
ended with the death of John Chandos in 1428. Sir John 
Brvdges, a descendant of his sister, was made Baron Chan- 
dos in 1554. James Brydges, cighth Lord Chandos. became 
Duke of Chandos in 1719. Fifty years later this title 
passed by marriage to the family of Grenville, which at 
wesent holds the title in the English peerage of Duke of 
Виан and Chandos. 

Changarnier, «Һат отта", NICOLAS ANNE THEODULE: 
French general; b. at Autun, Apr. 26, 1793; served with 
distinction in Algeria 1880—43; May, 1848, appointed gov- 
ernor-general of Algeria; before the end of the year ob- 
tained command of the national guard at Paris and of the 
first military division ; became a member of the National 
Assembly 1849, but continued to command the army or 
garrison of Paris until 1851. At the coup d'état of Dec. 2, 
1851, he was arrested and confined for a short time. He 
afterward passed many years in exile. After the outbreak 
of the Franco-German war he offered his services to the 
emperor, and although he did not receive а command he 
took a leading part in the defense of Metz, and signed, with 
Bazaine and other generals, the capitulation; returned to 
Paris in 1871 and reorganized the army under Thiers. D. 
in Versailles, Feb. 14, 1877. 


Chang-Chow-Foo : a cit v of China ; province of Fuh-kien ; 
chief city of department of same name; 35 miles W. from 
Amoy; on а tributary of the Kian-Long-kKiang (see map of 
China, ref. 8-Ј). The city is surrounded by a wall 44 miles 
in circumference. The entrance is over a bridge 780 feet in 
length, with twenty-two water-passages. In the city is a 
magnificent Buddhist temple built in the eighth century, 
which has two towers of seven stories. The streets are un- 
usually broad, and are adorned with fine shops, ornamented 
arches, and trees. The inhabitants are amiable. ‘There is 
a considerable manufacture of silk, besides sugar, mirrors, 
crystal, and quicksilver. The exports consist mostly of tea, 
sugar, porcelain, and paper. Pop. less than 900,000. 


Change-ringing : See BELL-RINGING. 


Chang-Sha-Foo: a citvof China: capital of the province 
of Hunan; on the Siang-Kiang; about 300 miles N. of Can- 
ton (see map of China, ref. 7-1). It is well built and sur- 
rounded wil a wall It is a center of the silk manufacture 
and also of the silk-trade, Pop. 300,000. 


Chank Shell [from the Hindu name chank or СА 
а name given to various mollusks of the family Z'urbenel- 
lide, but more particularly to the large, solid, top-shaped 
shell, technically known as Turbinella pyrum, which is 
abundant about Ceylon, and especially in the Gulf of Ma- 
naar. It oceurs in shallow water, one or two fathoms deep, 
and is readily obtained by divers. It is sacred to Vishnu, 
who is represented with one in his hand, and the shell is in 
much demand in India, where it is made into bangles, 
bracelets, anklets, and other ornaments. А left-handed 
specimen is particularly valuable. F. A. L. 


Chanler. AMELIE (Rives): novelist. ; b. in Richmond, Va., 
Aug. 23, 1862; granddaughter of William Cabell Rives, U. S. 
Senator; married John A. Chanler. of New York, 1888; di- 
voreed in 1895, and later married Prinee Troubetzkoi. Author 
of A Brother to Dragons (1988); The Quick or the Dead (1888); 
Herod (1889), a tragedy in blank verse; Athelwold (1893), etc. 


Channel: a port of entry in Newfoundland ; the most 
western town of any importance in that island. [t has con- 
nection by steamers with St. John's, 300 miles distant. It 
has considerable trade. The cod and halibut fishery is car- 
ried on here. Pop. 584. 
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Channel Islands: a group of islands off the northwest 
coast of France; belong to Great Britain: governed by 
their own laws. They are the only parts of the dukedom 
of Normandy now belonging to the British crown, King 
John in 1204 lost all the rest. The chief islands of the 
group are Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark (gq. т). 
The area of the whole is 644 sq. miles. They are divided 
into two bailiwicks, viz, Jersey and Guernsey, with the 
other islands as dependencies, They are not represented in 
Parliament, but have their own institutions and laws. The 
legislature of Jersey consists of fourteen deputies, twelve 
rectors, twelve constables, and twelve jurats, presided over 
by the bailiff. Guernsey is controlled by the royal court. 
These are the crown officers, Heutenant-general, attorney- 
general, solicitor-general, and prévót, Taxation is light; 
land holdings are small and mostly of yeoman tenure. The 
climate is mild and equable; the scenery varied and exceed- 
ingly beautiful. The rocks are primary. ‘The chief indus- 
tries are agriculture and the breeding of cattle. Pop. (1891) 

2.272. 

Channing, EDWARD TYRREL, LL. D. : scholar: b. in New- 
port, R. I., рее, 12, 1790. He was brother to William Ellery 
Channing, and опе of the founders of the North American 
Review, to which he contributed many critical and biograph- 
ical articles. Professor of Rhetoric at Harvard from 1819 to 
1851. A volume of his lectures was published in 1556. D. in 
Cambridge, Mass., Feb. 8, 1856. Revised by H. A. BEERS. 


Channing, Wirtiaw ELLERY, D. D.: the most. distin- 

uished of Unitarian preachers and writers in the U. S.: b. 
in Newport, R. L, Apr. 7, 1780. His maternal grandfather, 
William Ellery, was a signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and his own father entertained at his home the most 
distinguished Federalists of the time. Graduating at Har- 
vard in 1798 with the highest honors, he soon after went to 
Richmond, Va., to act as tutor in the family of D. F. Ran- 
dolph. The ascetic rigors to whieh he there subjected. him- 
self lest he should be effeininate impaired his health so much 
that it was always delicate. At the same time he acquired a 
knowledge of slavery as a working institution which con- 
tributed largely to his later anti-slavery principles. He 
studied theology at Cambridge and Newport (1800-1803), 
At Newport he became intimate with Dr. Hopkins, the 
famous theologian, Whose independent habit of thought and 
philanthropy he greatly admired. As soon as Channing be- 
gan to preach he was called by two societies, and, accepting 
that to the Federal Street. Society, Boston, he was ordained 
June 1.1803. From the first he made an impression of great 
spiritual fervor and moral earnestness. He and Buckminster 
were the first New Englund preachers who did not disdain 
to give their sermons literary form, The great merits of 
Chaunings style, both in his sermons and his literary pro- 
ductions, were an absolute lucidity and a remarkable flow of 
language, His literary reputation was out of all proportion 
with the amount of his purely literary work, ШП Was lim- 
ited to a few elaborate essays or discussions, the most. re- 
markable of which was that on the Life and Character of 
Napoleon. Bonaparte. Tt was the moral quality of these es- 
says, even more than their intellectual ‘eats: and their 
engaging style, that made his reputation. For twelve 
years after his ordination his life was that of a faithful 
preacher. aud pastor. In the meantime the seeds of the 
Unitarian controversy had been. widely scattered, and in 
1815 they bore abundant fruit. For many years Calvinisin 
had been undergoing a process of softening and abridg- 
ment in some of the New England churches, Since the be- 
ginning of the century this process had been much acceler- 
ated by some of the most prominent Congregational minis- 
ters in and around Boston. The policy of these liberal 
Christians, as they were called, because they put a liberal 
construction оп Calvinism, was to say very little about the 
doctrines which they had come to disbelieve, The more 
conservative COG not endure this, ind in 1815 charged the 
liberals with dishonesty and hypocrisy. Channing replied 
in an elaborate publie letter that at once gave him the head- 
ship of the liberal party. а position which he held through- 
out the controversy, though his contributions to it were but 
few. The most notable were a sermon preached in Balti- 
more (1819) at the ordination of Jared Sparks, a sermon at 
the dedication of the Second Unitarian church in New York, 
a few articles in the Christian Eraminer and a few public 
letters. Channing had no liking for controversy and dis- 
dained all personalities; The manner of his habitual preach- 


ing was the sume after the beginning of the controversy as | has declined. Annual races are held here. 
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before. His three great affirmations were the Dignity of 
Human Nature, the Supremacy of Reason as the organ of 
spiritual knowledge, Religious Liberty without sectarian ex- 
е Ile believed that all men are partakers of the 
Divine Nature, and have in them an infinite element. Accept- 
ing Christianity as a reasonable revelation, he said: * Iam 
surer that my rational nature is from God than that any book 
is the expression of His will"; and again: * The truth is, 
and it ought not to be disguised, that our ultimate reliance is 
and must be on our own reason.” Denying the deity of Christ, 
he at first held to his superangelic nature, as did the majority 
of American Unitarians, while those in England, with Priest- 
ley at their head, were generally Soeimians holding to the 
human nature of Jesus; But the moral character of Jesus at- 
tracted him more than his special nature, and as he grew old- 
er his Arian doctrine became almost or quite humanitarian, 
He regretted the development of what he called “a Unitarian 
Orthodoxy " and “a swollen way of talking about Christ.” 
For Theodore Parker and other young radicals of the denoin- 
ination he always had a willing ear. When Dr. Gannett 
became his colleague (1824) he had more time for the expres 
sion of his philanthropic sympathies, Problems of temper- 
ance and social reform interested him deeply, and he spoke 
and wrote concerning them with impressive seriousness and 
real illumination, Especially did the anti-slavery conflict 
excite his interest. Without being himself an abolitionist, 
he steadily approximated to Garrison’s position, Alone 
among Boston clergymen he invited the agent of the Ann- 
Slavery Society into his pulpit. When Lovejoy was mur- 
dered he was the first to suggest an indignation meeting in 
Faneuil Hall, and his speech was only less memorable than 
that of Wendell Phillips made on the same occasion, His 
last publie utterance, Aug. 1, 1842, at Lenox. Mass, was 
commemorative of emancipation in the West Indies, and he 
demanded speedy following by the U. S. of that example. 
D. in Bennington, Vt, Oct. 2, 1842. His works are pub- 
lished by the American Unitarian Association in six 12mo 
volumes, and his Life by his nephew, William Henry Chan- 
ning (Boston, 1848) in three. The Works and Life are also 
published in one volume уо, The centennial of his birth 
was widely celebrated in 1880, and much new biographical 
matter Was published at that tune. JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


Channing, WILLIAM ELLERY: second son of Dr. Walter 
Channing and nephew of the first William Ellery Channing: 
b. in Boston, June 10, 1818; was connected with various jour- 
nals; published several volumes of poems, and wrote im prose, 
Thorean, the Loet-natiuralist (A873), and Conversations in 
Rome (1841). Revised by H. А. BEERS. 

Channing, МиллАм HENRY: Unitarian minister: a 
nephew of William E. Channing: b. in Boston, Мау 29, 1810. 
He graduated at Harvard in 1829, and at the divinity school 
1833; preached in the cities of New York. Boston, Cincin- 
nati, and Liverpool, England. Пе was deeply interested in 
the Brook Farm experiment, and in general in socialism ах 
the religious expression of the brotherhood of man. He was 
a preacher of great eloquence, but too little self-restraint. 
His biography by Rev. О. B. Frothingham (1886) is a full 
and sympathetic account of one of the most Interesting rep- 
resentatives of the transcendental movement in New Eng- 
land. His daughter was married to Sir EDWIN ARNOLD (q. 6. 
He contributed to the North American Revco, and pub- 
lished, besides other works, а Memoir of William Ellery 
Channing (3 vols, 1848). D. in London, Dee. 23, 1984. 

Chant [ Fr. chant: Mal, Span., Portug. canto < Lat. cantus, 
song, deriv, of ca iere, sing]: originally plain vocal muse, 
especially such as was used in Christian congregations; now 
such musical compositions as are sung to words which are 
not metrical, or if metrical words are used the verbal ca- 
dences are not observed in the musie, St. Ambrose and 
Pope Gregory the Great greatly improved the chant, which 
was, und still ix, chiefly used in. liturgieal worship. though 
in non-liturgica] services passages of Scripture often are 
chanted in simple harmonies. 

The reading of the service ina half-chanting style by the 
clergyman is called /nfonefion, and à somewhat similar 
method of reading the Scripture in Jewish synagogues 15 
called eantitlation. 

Chantilly. sh:iin-til li, or Fr. pron. Ваа tee yee’: a town 
of France: department of Oise: on the railway from Paris 
to Amiens: 25 miles N. N. E. of Paris (хее map of Franee, 
ref. 3-1). It has n tine hospital, and. celebrated manufac- 
tures of blond lace and porcelain, but the lace industry 
Here is a castle 
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mich was once the residence of th Prince of Condé 
und one nce t e residence о e great rince о onde, 
the Re of the finest in France. It was destroyed during 
lv th evolution in 1793, but the estate was bought in 1872 
with S Due d'Aumale, who rebuilt the cháteau, filled it 
n elections of art works, and in 1886 presented it to the 
a) p: Institute for public uses, at a cost of nearly $10.000,- 
= ihe castle park and forest contain 6,500 acres. Pop. 
1896) 4.211 
Chantilly ; а post-village of Fairfax co., Va.; about 20 
miles W. of Washington (for location of county, see map of 
Tina, mf 4-H). On the afternoon of Sept. 1, 1862, the 
Nght of Gen, Pope`s army was here attacked |. the Confed- 
“Tale army under ^* Stonewall” Jackson. A severe struggle 
ensued, which was continued till dark in the midst of a ter- 
TC thunder-storm.. Gen. Isaac I. Stevens, U. S. army, was 
Led in this action, and Gen. Phil. Kearny after its close. 


Chantrey, Sir Francis: sculptor; b. in Jordanthorpe, 
"hrbyshire! England. Apr. 7, 1781; son of a carpenter who 
ed When the laad was only twelve vears of age. He learned 
the trade of carver in Sheffield ; bought his freedom with 
the proceeds of his pertrait-painting ; removed about 1804 
to London, where he devoted himself to sculpture. Пе was 
a Pupil of Nollekens, and excelled in portraits and monu- 
ntl sculpture. In 1818 he was chosen a member of the 
Val Academy. Among his best works are a statue of Sir 
"eph Banks, “one in bronze of William Pitt in London, a 
“SUC of Canning at Liverpool, and one of Washington in 
WP State-house at Boston, Mass.; Sleeping Children in 
кл Cathedral, erroneously credited to Flaxman; and 
2 tnelopeat Woburn. He was knighted in 1937. D. Nov. 
A bequeat hing a large sum to the Royal Academy for 
че eXtension of its art collection. See John Holland, Me- 
"rials of Chan trey (1851). 


а Fr. chanterie, deriv. об chanter sing]: a term 
be sung for ut endowment or bequest. to provide masses to 
2 the ulis the son l | of the testator or the souls of others: 
asses: (3) à 7 position held by one who celebrates such 
ihe ое founded with the purpose ot insuring 
Ше living or алагар Of masses either for the good estate of 

er for the repose of the souls of the faithful. 


se MN ÍU': city ; Neosho co., Кап. (for location of county, 
Mo. Kan E — ref. 7—J); on Atch., Top. and 5. Fé and 
an undulating — * Hs.; 125 miles S. of Kansas City, in 
"legs the haat tural region: has fine schools. Cha- 
"P. and S Fé Re arters for the So. Kan. Div. of Atcha 
ip Pop. (1880) 887: (1890) 2,826; (1895) 
— Eprror oF “ BLADE.” 

France, E b > Octave: civil engineer: b. in Paris, 
ла private school rad Dent to the U. S. іп 1838; educated 
ws profession in 1849 po." М York city; began the practice of 
ald was actively — TY the Hudson River Railroad service, 
MT chief engineer of 3 pee in railway work until 1889, having 
"amd of the Eri R t he Chicago and Alton Railroad 1863- 
тиер T гаа lwway 1873-83. He planned and su- 
St ruction of the Kansas City bridge 
author of Aver, completed in 1868, He is the 
» апу papers in eo € "ity Bridge, published in 1870, and 
^ Menuoued Phe Pis tieering journals, among which may 
"Ле: Rapid Trea $4 fe rraents of Cost of Ratlroad Freight 
Preservation of Lie and Terminal Freight Facilities: 
9 Stock; The Singa eer; Uniformity in Railway Roll- 
CY Bridge: and Progress in Aérial 


n) Зеро, 


{ Waa 
"ty of Civil Engines “> Wice-president. of the American S50- 
Chanzy ШҮҮ z« xz 7$ 1880-81, president. 1891. 
DE h. at Notare A NTOINE Era£NE ALFRED: French 
COSE ur in 1%. Mar. 18, 1823; entered the military 
[oe SAL chien ха ; was made a lieutenant of Zouaves 
C. У їп Algeria, becoming a general of 


"58 of uq menu. re i i : 
ега] og 8 1870, he was called to France with the 


Torcer Wi hier LV tsion, and in December was appointed 
Ame wi de Ja 1. ы! Army of the West, consisting of 
te ул d = i et, in the battles at Le Mans, his 
Ghual NUM а ns пи by three Prussian army-corps 
INA. атаа ү, Y in E Jers. He was elected member of the 
I^ riego LE OF at LU 1371; коуегпог-кепеги] of Algeria 
andi CE de у с Petersburg 1879-81. He wrote La 
| І “ Loire (9th ed. 1888). D. at Châlons, 
Chaosien |. 
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ttn! [Chinese, literally, morning fresh- 
Glog? district in the northeast of Korea, ap- 
© of the fourteenth century to the whole 
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country. By the Japanese it is pronounced Chosen’, and by 
the Koreans Chosdn. See KOREA. 

Chapala, shii-paalia: the largest lake in Mexico; in 
Jalisco; 40 miles М, of Guadalajara: receives the Rio de 
Lerma and empties into the Rio Grande de Santiago; area 
415 sq. miles. It contains several islands, on one of which 
are ruins, A small steamer makes the tour of the lake daily. 
The depth is unknown. 


Chapanecs: See INDIANS OF CENTRAL AMERICA, 


Chap-books [chap is the clip-form of chapman < О. Eng. 
ceapmen, trader: Germ, Kuu finan): a humble variety of lit- 
erature Which was formerly vended by itinerant ¢chapimen or 
peddlers, ‘They were small volumes printed on coarse paper, 
dealing with popular theology or history, the lives of godly 
or famous personages, fortune-telling and the reading of 
dreams, a giant, witch, and goblin tales im verse or in 
prose, The older black-letter chap-books, without dates, are 
extremely rare, Reval by H. A. BEERS. 

Chapel [O. Fr. chapele: Wal. cappella < Lat; cappella, 
little cloak, place where a piece of the mantle of St. Martin 
was kept. extended to denote a sanctuary where holy relies 
were kept, and finally an apartment for worship]: a minor 
or supplementary place of worship. The term is applied. to 
small edifices for special or occasional services, as cemetery 
Chapels; to structures erected to accommodate parishioners 
living at a distance from the parish church (chapels of ease); 
to domestic oratories апа places of worship erected by pri- 
vate individuals or attached to publie institutions, as hos- 
pital-chapels, It also designates a distinct portion or sub- 
division of a church containing the altar or dedicated to the 
worship of a particular saint; if of the Virgin Mary, it is 
called a РЕ. In England, places of worship erected 
by Dissenters are commonly called chapels. 

On the introduction of the Church of England into Mas- 
sachusetts at the close of the seventeenth century, where the 
Congregationalists were the “standing order" or the *es- 
tablishment.” the first Episcopal church in Boston received 
the designation of the Kings Chapel, which it. retains to- 
day. In the U.S. a chapel is considered as attached toa 
parochial church, and is under the control of the ecclesiasti- 
cal corporation of the parent. church. ۱ 

Probably the earliest instance of a chapel having been 
provided to serve the double pues of a place of sepulture 
and of divine worship is that of the Templum Probi. а small 
basilica attached to the exterior of the apse of St. Peter's at 
Home, and built by Sixtus Anicius Petronius Probus, who 
diel a.D. 395. Probus and his wife were buried in this 
building, and the form of the structure attests its purpose 
for the celebration of the divine offices. 

In printing, the workshop is called a chapel, [opos be- 
cause Caxton first set up his press in a chapel of Westminster 
Abbey; also the body of workmen in a printing-house, when 
organized, is called a chapel. 

Chapelain. ship lin’, Jeax: French poet; b. in Paris, 
Dec. 4, 1595; d. in Paris, Feb. 22,1674. Не was the chief of 
the school of pedantic and unnatural poets which Boileau 
destroyed. and the author of the epic upon Jeanne d'Arc (La 
Pucelle, 1656), which was the object of the great eritic’s 
sharpest satire. He produced also odes, now unreadable, 
His Nees (published in part by M. Tamizey de Larroque, 
2 vols, Paris, 1880-83) are full of interest, however, See К. 
de Molénes, La Pucelle par Jean Chepelaén (2 vols., Paris, 
1891). "OA. R. MARSH. 

Chapel Hill: town; Orange co. N. C. (for location of 
county, see map of North Carolina, ref. 2-G); on Riehmond 
and Danville К. Rọ, and оп New Hope river; 28 miles 
W. N. W. of Raleigh. It is the seat of the University of 
North Carolina, which was founded in 1789. Pop. (1880) 
831; (1800) 1,017. 

Cha’pin, Aaron Leers, D. D, LE. D.: 
Hartford, Conn. Feb. 6, 1817: graduated at Yale in 1837, 
and at the Union. Theological Seminary in New York in 
1542: professor in the New York Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb INN: ordained pastor of the First. Presbyterian 
church in Milwaukee, Wis, Jan. 24. 1844: inaugurated as 
first president of Beloit College, Wis; July 24, 1850, which 
office he resigned in 1886; was for some vears one of the edi- 
tors of the Congregational Review: contributed several arti- 
cles to that and other like journals, and published occasional 
sermons, D., July 22, 1592. 

Chapin, ALFRED CLARK: U.S. politician: b. in South 
Hadley, Mass, Маг. З, 1848; graduated from Williams Col- 


elerevman: b. in 
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іссе 1869 and Harvard Law School 1871: removed to New 
York 1871; member New York Assembly 1882-83, and 
Speaker 1888; Comptroller of the State IS84-87; mayor of 
Brooklyn 1888-01; sat as а Democrat. in Fifty-second Con- 
gress; railroad commissioner for State of New York 1892. 

Chapin. Epwix HUBBELL, D. D.: b. in Union Village, 
Washington co, N. Y.. Dec. 29, 1814; educated at the semi- 
nary in Bennington, Vt.: made D. D. at Harvard Univer- 
sity in 1856: commenced preaching in 1837; first settled over 
a society of Universalists and Unitarians in Richmond, Va. ; 
removed to Charlestown, Mass., in 1840; thence to Boston 
in 1846, to New York in 1543, where he became pastor of 
the Fourth Universalist ehureh, corner Fifth Avenue and 
Forty-fifth Street, one of the wealthiest societies in the 
«ку. Dr. Chapin was a powerful and effective pulpit orator, 
a frequent lecturer before lxceums, ete. and exercised great 
influence for good, His speech before the Peace Convention 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1850 commanded great atten- 
tion. He was the author of Moral Aspects of City Life 
(1853); T'*ue Manliness (1854); several volumes of sermons 
and religious lectures, and some occasional discourses. His 
Crown of Thorns had a large circulation, D. in New York 
city, Dec. 26, 1880. See his Life by Sumner Ellis (Boston, 
1882). 

Chaplain [O. Fr. chapelain : Ital. eappelano < Late Lat. 
cappella’ nus, deriv. of capella, See CHAPEL]: a clergyman 
attached to a chapel without a parish, to the household. of 
any dignitary or nobleman, to a public institution, regiment, 
or an army post, or ship of маг, Army chaplains once car- 
ried the relics of a patron saint at the head of the troops 
The U. S. army has both post and regimental chaplains, 
The U. S. Senate and House of Representatives, as well as 
most State Legislatures, also have chaplains. Many — 
and large almshouses have chaplains attached, The British 
army and navy have chaplains from the Churches of Eng- 
land and Scotland and the Roman Catholic Church. Forty- 
eight Anglican and six Scottish ministers are chaplains to 
the British sovereign, 


Chapleau, shiap'ls’, Joseph ADOLPHE, LL. D.: Canadian 
statesman ; b. at Ste. Thérèse de Blainville, Terrebonne, P. Q., 
Nov. 10, 1840; educated at the colleges of Terrebonne and 
St. Hyacinthe; admitted to the bar in 1861; was Professor 
of Criminal Jurisprudence, and afterward Professor of In- 
ternational Law, in Laval University. Meanwhile, he repre- 
sented Terrebonne in the Quebec Assembly 1867-82, and was 
then elected to the Dominion Parliament for the same con- 
stituency; was re-elected in 1887. and again in 1891. He 
held in turn the portfolios of Solicitor-General, Provincial 
Secretary, Premier, and Minister of Railways and of Agri- 
culture and Public Works in the Government of the province 
of Quebec; was appointed Secretary of State of Canada July 
29, 1882, an office which he held till 1892, when he became 
Minister of Customs, and in December of the same year was 
appointed Lieutenant-Governor of the province of Quebec. 
In 1884 he was appointed а commissioner to investigate and 
report on Chinese immigration into Canada. lle was a dis- 
tinguished orator, a leader of the Conservatives in the prov- 
ince of Quebec, and was the trusted friend and eoadjutor of 
the late Sir John A. Macdonald. In 1881 Mr. Chapleau was 
created à commander of the Order of St. Gregory the Great 
(Roman), and in 1882 a commander of the Legion of Honor 
(France). D.in Montreal, June 13,1898. NEIL MACDONALD. 


Chaplet [O. Fr. chapelet, dimin. of chape < Lat. cappa, 
head-covering]: à garland or wreuth to be worn on the head ; 
the circle of a crown; a string of beads used by Roman 
Catholics (see Rosary) by which they enumerate their 
ps in architecture a little molding carved. into round 
eads, pearls, olives, ete. 


Chaplin, Cuanrks Josura: figure and portrait. painter; 
b. of English parents at Les Andelys, France, June 6, 1825; 
naturalized French citizen: d. in Paris, Jan. 30. 1891; pupil 
of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts: second-class medal, Salon, 
1852 ; officer Legion of Honor 1877: employed under the Em- 
pire in the decoration of the Tuileries and the Elysée; painted 
eeilings and wall decorations in. various publie and private 
buildings in Paris, and numerous portraits, principally of 
women. His pictures are remarkable for delicate color. and 
clever modeling, and are much appreciated by eolleetors, 

WILLIAM А. COFFIN, 

Chaplin. Wisrigrp Scorr, M. A.: b. in Glenburn, Me., 
Aug. 22, 1847 ; after finishing his course at the high school 
in Bangor, Me, was appointed. in 1866 cadet. in the U. SN. 
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Military Academy, where he graduated second in the class in 
1870; was appointed second lieutenant Fifth U. S. Artillery, 
Where he served until he resigned Apr. 6, 1872. Emploved 
at railroad engineering 1872-74; Professor of Mechanics in 
the Maine State College 1874-77; Professor of Civil Engi- 
neering in the Imperial University of Tokio, Japan, 1877-82. 
Returning to the U.S. he was for one усаг employed in rail- 
road engineering: then Professor of Mathematics in Union 
College, Schenectady, N. Y., 1883-85 ; Professor of Engineer- 
ing in Harvard University 1885-01; in 1886 dean of the 
Lawrence Scientific School; in Sept., 1891, was appointed 
chancellor of Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
JAMES MERCUR. 


Chapman. Arva WENTWORTH, M. D.: b. at Southamp- 
ton, Mass., i. 26, 1809; graduated at Amherst College 
1830; removed to Appalachicola, Fla, where he attained 
fame as a botanist. hy. genus Chapmannia was named in 
his honor, He has published Flora of the Southern United 
States (1860). 


Chapman, GEORGE: an English poet and translator; b. 
at Hitchin Hill, Hertfordshire, England, in 1597; became a 
resident of London and a friend of Shakspeare and Spenser. 
He produced numerous comedies and tragedies, and was the 
first translator of Homer into English verse. His version of 
the Лаа was published 1598-1611, and that of the Odyssey 
1614-15. Of his tragedies, the most noticeable аге Bussy 
d'Ambois (1607) and Cesar and Pompey; among his come- 
dies, All Fools, Monsieur d'Olive, The Gentleman Usher. 
all published in 1607, and Zhe Widows Tears. D. in Lon- 
don, May 12, 1634. А complete edition of his works in 
three volumes appeared in 1873-75. 

Revised by Н. A. BEERS. 

Chapman, Тону GADSBY, N. A.: b. in Alexandria, Va.. in 
1808; received his training as a painter in Italy, which was 
for many years his home. He executed the painting called 
the Baptism of Pocahontas, in the Capitol at Washington, 
and published a drawing-book. D. Nov. 28, 1889. 


Chapman, WiLLiAw: U. S. military officer: b. in St. 
John's, Md., Jan. 22, 1810; graduated at West Point in 1831; 
on Feb. 20, 1862, became lieutenant-colonel of Third In- 
fantry. lle served chiefly at frontier posts 1831-61; in 
Black Hawk expedition 1832; at Military Academy as as- 
sistant instructor 1832-33; as adjutant Fifth Infantry 18::— 
38: in military occupation of Texas 1845-46; in the war 
with Mexico 1846-48; engaged at Palo Alto, Resaca de la 
Palma, Monterey, Vera Cruz, San Antonio (wounded), Churu- 
busco (brevet major) Molino del Rey (brevet lieutenant- 
colonel), Chapultepec, and city of Mexico; in Florida hos- 
tilities 1857; on Utah expedition 1857-60, In the civil war 
he served in the Virginia Peninsula 1862: engaged at Y ork- 
town and Malvern Hill; in North Virginia campaign 1862, 
engaged at Manassas (brevet colonel). Retired from active 
service Aug, 96, 1863, and chiefly employed in conmand of 
draft rendezvous at Madison, Wis., 1863-65, and in various 
special duties. D. Dec. 17, 1887. | 


Chapoo: See СнАрс. 


Chap’paqna: a post-village and summer resort of New 
Castle township, Westchester co, N. Y. (for location, see 
map of New York, ref. 8-J); on the N. Y. C. and H. | 
К. R.: 32 miles from New York. It has some manufacture 
aud an excellent boarding-school under the patronage of tlie 
Society of Friends; there is also a saline chalybeate spring 
near the place. Pop. (1880) 330; (1890) 733. 


Chapparal Cock : See Cuckoo. 


Chappe, ship, Старе: engineer; b. in Rouen, France, 
1760; inventor of a telegraph. He produced in 1792 à svstem 
of signals and a machine which fie called a telegraph, by 
which a dispatch was transmitted from Paris to Lille, 48 
leagues, in thirteen minutes and forty seconds. Numvereus 
lines of his telegraph were soon extended through other 
parts of France. D. in Bralon, Jan. 23, 1805. 


Chapped Hands are sometimes a sort of chilblain on the 
hands, and, like ehilblain, this disease appears to pass by in. 
sensible gradations into a form of eczema, while man v. cea 
of chapped hands are simply eezematous, without an y reco 
nizable connection with chilblain, Glycerine, borax, ben 
voated oxide-of-zine ointment, and various like application; 
are useful, | 


Chappell, Wierm, F.S. A.: English musical antiquary 
b. Nov, 20, 1809; resided in London, where he belonged 
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ame time toa musie publishing house. Among his works 
ae т Music of the Olden Time, a most valuable 
sletion of over 400 airs (2 vols., 1855-59); and the first 
ише ofa History of Music (1834). D. in London, Aug. 
Al, СКМ, 

Chap’ra. or Chifp’ra: а town of British India; capital of 
San district, Patna division, Bengal; near the Ganges ; 34 
mies N. Woof Patna city (see map of №. India, ref. 6-H); 
jstinguished for its wealth, its pottery, and brass goods. 
Jı lac a considerable trade in saltpeter. Pop. (1881) 51,670; 
SIL) 06,080. 

(hapsal, ship siül', CHARLES PIERRE: erammarian ; b. 
in Paris, France, 1788; author. of numerous grammatical 
virks: made a fortune from the proceeds of the Nouvelle 
Grammaire Francaise, written 1n conjunction with M. 
Francois Noel (Ist ed. 1823). D. 1858. 

Chaptal, «Һара, Jean ANTOINE, Comte de Chante- 
sap: chemist; b. at Nogaret, Lozère, France, June 5, 1756. 
He graduated as M. D. at Montpelier in 1777; became Pro- 
lor of Chemistry at that place in 1781; supported the 
r pilar cause in the Revolutign ; introduced the manufac- 
“r of certain chemicals for Which France had previously 
Lan dependent on foreigners. About 1796 he was chosen a 
кешег of the Institute. He was Minister of the Interior 
fr five vears (1801-05); made а count by Napoleon I.; after- 
zarla senator, His chief works are Chemistry Applied to 
№ Arts (1808) and Elements of Chemistry. b. m Paris, 

n 30, 1832. See Flourens, Eloge historique de Chaptal 
По, ; 
Chapter (0. Fr. chapitre for chapitle : Span. capitulo < 
iat мро, Little head (caput), heading of a column, of 
tion of a book, ete.]: the body of the clergy of a eathe- 
inl united under the bishop, or, where the ishop is not 
п residence, under the presidency of a dean. The dean, 
тетет, was а late addition, dating back no further than 
e tenth century. W. S. PERRY. 


(hapter-house : the meeting-hall for the deliberations of 
te dean, canons, and prebendaries of a cathedral or col- 
ize church, Many of the splendid ehapter-houses of 
аА cathedrals were built for the chapters of the mo- 
iati orders whose abbeys these cathedrals originally were. 
‘ime for the secular clergy were usually polygonal, lofty, 
awi vanlted, with or without a central column, as at Salis- 
“ary and York. А.Р. Е. HAMLIN. 


(hapu': atowax of China; in the province of Cheh-Kiang ; 
"rof the important city of Hang-Chow, with which it is 
metel by u canal (see map of China, ref. 6-K). It was 
ту the only Chinese port trading with Japan. The 
“W has a circuit Of 5 miles, excluding suburbs. 

__Thapul’tepee = a strong Mexican fortress; stormed by 
г" forces under. Gen. Scott Sept. 13, 1847, during the war 
“wen the С, S. and Mexico (1846-47). It is situated 
wat 2 miles S, WW. of the city of Mexico, and consists of an 
eed eminence about 150 feet high. fortified by » strong 
2 Which crowns the hill, designed to protect the cause- 
1 forming the га peice to the city. Its approaches were 
ee guarded by outworks at its base and on its ac- 
T m Г he castle contained, besides a strong garrison, 
lu ee school of the republic. | | 
ocn plan for the capture of the city of Mexico the re- 

m of Chapultepec was considered indispensable to 


Мяч "hau ye " 
— E ext raordinary natural strength of this place, 
' De land money which had been expended to make 


ия ae fendered this a hazardous undertakin . To 
Гаев qnd i — Twiggs, with Riley’s brigade and 
Scat: Pu ids batteries, was left at the southern 
cand down to ne ept up an effectual fire during — 
AY ty i — of the 13th, compelling the 
ing a good P^ p hin the walls of the city, and thus 
the — the Mexican army, under Santa Anna, 
r tablished on y batteries at well-sclected points 
f Was opened on " "s night of the 11th, and a vigorous 
e Pith, continui castle and outworks on the morning 
n the mornir with good effect throughout the day 
“RK were e of the 13th, while preparations for the 
E To assault ine Pillows and Quitman’s divisions 
heast sides үү е on the west and Quitman on the 

ths division to support Pillow, and 


“ү br 

“13 бру] о PEN 2 : 

s. асан aa Twiggw's division to support Quitman. 
ш Artillery. yas | 260 men, under Capt. McKenzie, 
^h апре a 3 furnished Pillow, and Twiges’s divi- 


similar one ' | 
one, under Capt. Casey, Second In- 
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fantry, to Quitman. The signal for attack was to be the 
momentary cessation of firing from the heavy batteries. 
About 8 a. M. of the 13th notice was sent to Pillow and Quit- 
man that the concerted signal was about to be given, nnd 
both columns shortly after moved forward with great vigor, 
the batteries throwing shot and shell upon the enemy over 
the heads of the attacking columns, ` 

Pillow’s approach on the west side lay through an open 
grove filled with sharpshooters, who were quickly dislodged ; 
on emerging into an open space at the foot of a rocky hill, 
Pillow was severely wounded, the immediate command de- 
volving upon Gen. Cadwalader. Clark's brigade of Worth's 
division was now sent to Pillow's support. A strong redoubt, 
midway, was to be carried before reaching the heights. The 
advance was over rocks, chasms, and mines, and in the face 
of a heavy fire of cannon and musketry. Without wavering 
the redoubt was carried, and the enemy driven from shelter 
to shelter, without time to fire a single mine unless en- 
dangering the lives of their own men. The ditch and main 
wall of the work were reached, scaling-ladders were brought 
in use, and a lodgment soon made, followed by streams of 
troops. 

Simultaneously with Pillow's advance on the west, Quit- 
man approached the southeast of the same works over & 
causeway strongly fortified and defended. Smith's brigade 
had been thrown out to the right, to turn the batteries near 
the foot of Chapultepec and support Quitman’s storming 
party. The contest was desperate for a short time, but the 
valor of the U. S. troops overcume every obstacle, the batter- 
ies and works were carried, and the ascent. was continued ; 
the enemy were driven from their stronghold, and the Stars 
and Stripes floated from the heights of Chapultepec. "This 
victory virtually ended the war, the city ol Mexico being 
entered the next day, the 14th. The U.S. loss in killed and 
wounded during the 12th, 13th, and 14th, was 868; the Mex- 
ican loss was much greater. 

At present Chapultepec is the summer palace of the presi- 
dent of Mexico, as it was of the Emperor Maximilian. The 
military school occupies a portion of it, and the castle is 
surrounded by a beautiful park. 


Cha’ra [from Gr. xapd, joy, probably in allusion to the 
beautifully regular habit of branching]: a genus of STONE- 
woRTS (q. v.) including about sixty-two species, of which 
twenty-five or thirty occur in North America. С. E. В. 


Chara'ces [from Chara, the principal genus]: an order 
of aquatic flowerless plants allied to the red seaweeds, and 
popularly known as STONEWORTS (9. t.). 


Chara’chera: a genus of diffusely shrubby plants includ- 
ing but one species (C. viburnotdes), native of Arabia, The 
flowers consist of a five-foliate calyx, gamopetalous, tubular, 
violet corolla, four stamens, and a four-angled two-celled 
ovary, each cell two-ovuled. Its affinities are uncertain, but 
it probably belongs to the family Acanthacee. C. E. B. 


Character [vii Fr. and Lat. from Gr. xapaxrhp, stamp, 
token, distinctive mark, characteristic; deriv. of xapdaew, 
engrave]: а mark or figure engraven onan object ; a letter 
‘or type used in writing or printing; the peculiar qualities 
impressed on a person by nature or habit ; distinctive quali- 
ties of heart, mind, and manners, The term is often used to 
denote a person or actor in an еріс poem or drama. In the 
arts of painting and sculpture, after the proper representa- 
tion of form or color, the expression of character is the most 
important part of the artist's work. In botany and other 
branches of natural history character is an enumeration or 
brief description in scientific terms of the essential and dis- 
tinctive marks of a species, genus, order, etc. 

Charade, sha-rad’ [Mod. Fr. charade < Lat. *caracta, mys- 
tical word, spell; ef. character, Gr. xapaxrhp. А derivation 
from Span. charrada, a country dance, merry-making, has 
been also suggested]: a social amusement, consisting: some- 
times of the division of a word into its constituent syllables or 
letters, and then making some statement as to each syllable 
and the whole word, the company being required to guess 
the word. In “acting charades” each alils is introduced 
prominently, but not too conspieuously, into the successive 
scenes of a dialogue, the whole word being brought into the 
lust seene. Sometimes the name charade is used to desig- 
nate any parlor drama. 

Charaes. Jaraes, or Xaraes, shüi-riz : the name given 
on old maps of South America to a jarge lake, represented 
as the source of the river Paraguay. The report of this 
lake probably arose from the vast plains which border the 
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upper Paraguay, and during the annual floods form, in 


fact, a shallow lake. They are now known as the Charaes 
marshes. See PaRAGUAY RIVER. H. H. 5. 


Chareas: the name given in colonial times to the region 
now called Bolivia (g. e). The audiencia or government 
of Charcas was at Chuquisaca, and in cominon parlance that 
city was often called Chareas. The name is still sometimes 
used for the province of Chuquisaca, H. H. 5. 

Cha’rax of Per’gamus: priest and philosopher; sup- 

osed to have flourished in the time of Marcus Aurelius. His 
[огош works were prolix, and. treated with minute de- 
tail the mythical — Fragments in Müllers Fragmenta 
Historicorum Grecorum, vol. iii., pp. 626—415. 

Charcoal [etym. doubtful: perhaps connected with ob- 
sol. verb chare, turn]: a common name of a variety of car- 
bon ; a carbonaceous substance obtained by heating wood 
and other vegetable matters in close vessels, or by partially 
burning them. The term is also applied to the solid re- 
siduum which results from the destructive distillation of 
animal matter and peat. (See Boxe BLACK and ANIMAL 
CHARCOAL.) The composition of charcoal depends on the 
temperature at which it is produced. At high temperatures 
all the oxvgen and hydrogen of the materials are expelled, 
and the black charcoal consists of carbon and the mineral 
matter (ashes) originally present. When produced at lower 
temperatures, the charring is Imperfect, and a reddish char- 
coal results, which contains both hydrogen and oxygen. It 
burns without flame or smoke, aud. produces a greater heat 
than an equal weight of wood. It 1s used as an ingredient 
in the composition of gunpowder, as an agent. in clarifying 
liquors, and for other purposes, among which is the smelt- 
ing of ores. It has an extraordinary capacity for absorbing 
gases, [t is said that it will absorb ninety times its bulk of 
amimoniaeal каз, It is infusible, is not soluble in acids or 
other liquids, is not liable to decay, and is not altered. by 
any degree of heat if it be not. exposed to the air or to oxy- 
gen. [t isa very bad conductor of heat, and. hence. pow- 
dered charcoal is placed. round. tubes to prevent. the escape 
of heat. Powdered charcoal is used to preserve flesh, or 
sweeten it when tainted. Common charcoal intended for 
fuel is made by burning or heating a pile of wood without 
free access of dir. The sticks of wood, which are not more 
than 4 feet long, are arranged in a conical pile around a een- 
tral aperture, and covered with turf, sods, or other material 
which prevents the free access of air. Chareoal-dust, mixed 
with earth and moistened, makes a good outer covering. An 
opening Is left at the top for the escape of smoke and vapor. 
The pile is usually ignited at the top, and continues burn- 
ing with a slow smoldering fire for a week or more. The 
charcoal used as an ingredient of gunpowder is made from 
wood which is free from resin, such as willow or poplar. 
Charcoal is often prepared by roasting wood in iron ceylin- 
ders. By this method there is a larger proportion of char- 
coal saved and the product is of better quality ; there is also 
а larger quantity of pyroligneous acid secured, which is of 
great value in the arts. 

Charbon rouge (i. е. red charcoal) is charcoal obtained 
by subjecting wood to heated air or steam raised to the 
temperature of 572° F. By this process from 36 to 42 per 
cent. of charbon rouge is obtained, whereas not more than 
25 per cent. of charcoal is obtained by the ordinary method, 
It has a dark-red color, and. contains 75 per cent. of carbon. 
It is extensively used in Europe in the manufacture of gun- 
powder and iron blooms, 

Charcoal Blacks: pigments made from any charred 
material, of which LAMPBLACK (q. r.) is the most common 
instance. The charcoal crayons used for making drawings 
are another instance. The name charcoal black is given 
especially to pigments made from charred grapevine twigs. 

Charcot, shiar Ко, JEAN Martin: French neurologist; b, 
in Paris, Nov. 29. 1825 : M. D. 18523; member of the Academy 
of Medicine 1873; and of Legion of Honor. He made im- 
portant Investigations in nervous pathology and hypnotism, 
Author of Les Maladies des Viedllards et les Maladies Chro- 
niques (1865); Les Maladies Ан Système Nerveur (4th ed, 
]850); Localisations dans les Maladies du Cerveau et de 
la Moelle Epruiére (1976-0); GZurres completes (ЇЗ vols., 
1886 11). D. at Morovan, France, Aug. 18, 1593. 

Chard: See Berr. 

Chardin, shiardán, Jean BAPTISTE Simeon: painter: b. 


in Paris, 1698; son of a carpenter; pupil of Cazes and of 
Noel Coypel; was made member and then treasurer of the 
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Academy; was the friend of Diderot. His works are naty- 
ralistic and comprise still-life, flower, and animal subjects, 
and have passed among the classics in their vein, D. in 
Paris, 1779. V. J. N. 
Chardin, Sir Jonx: celebrated Oriental traveler: b. in 
Paris, France, Nov. 26, 1643 ; was educated as a jeweler, but 
his love for travel led him to make a journey to India and 
Persia in 1664. to trade in gems. He made two vovages 
to the East; spent many years in Persia where hé be- 
came a favorite with the shah; studied the language, 
history, and customs of the country. On his return te Eu- 
rope, in 1681, he settled in London, He was knighted by 
Charles II, and sent in the following vear on à mission to 
Holland. In 1686 was published the first part of his noble 
work, Travels into Persia and the East Indies (London, 
1686), which appeared lutter in its complete form, as Jour- 
nal du Voyage du Chevalier Chardin en Perse et aur Indes 
Orientales (4 vols, Amsterdam, 1711, 1735. and an enlarged 
edition by Langlès, Paris; 1811). The work is one of much 
merit, full of interest and very trustworthy, especially in 
everything relating to Persia. Sir John died in London, 
Jan, 26, 1713, uud is interredgn Westminster Abbey. 
Revised by A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON, 


Chardon, shaardon: capital of Geauga co., О. (for lova- 
tion of county, see map of Ohio, ref. 2-1); on Pitts. and 
West. К. К.; on a ridge 14 miles from Lake Erie, and about 
38 miles E. of Cleveland; has four churches, fine court- 
house, and sehool-building. The chief industry is agricul- 
ture. Pop. (1880) 1,081 : (1890) 1,084; (1893) estimated with 
suburbs, 1,200. EDITOR oF " GEAUGA REPUBLICAN.” 


Charente, shia тап: a river of France: rises in Haute- 
Vienne, and flows in а very tortuous course westward 
through the departments of Charente and Charente-Infe- 
ricure, and enters the Atlantic opposite the isle of Oleron. 
Total length about 157 miles, It is navigable for steam- 
bouts from its mouth to Saintes, and by means of twenty- 
seven locks is navigable for 102 miles. 

Charente: a department in the western part of France; 
aren, 2.204 sq. miles. It is intersected by the rivers Cha- 
rente and Vienne. The surface is undulating, and in some 
parts hilly; the soil is mostly calcareous and dry. Several 
deep limestone caverns occur here. Extensive forests of 
chestnut-trees grow on the hill. Truffles are found in 
abundance. А large part of Charente is occupied by vine- 
vards, the product of which is mostly "үн into brandy. 
The chief article of export is Cognae and Jarnac brandy. 
Here are manufactures of iron, paper, and leather, Capital, 
Angouleme. Pop. (1896) 356,236, 

Charente-Inférieure, -aù fayre ör: a department in 
the western part of France: bounded W. by the Atlantic, 
and 5. W. by the estuary of the Gironde ; intersected by the 
river Charente, Area, 2.635 sq. miles. The surface 15 
nearly level; the soil is very fertile. The staple — 
are grain, wine (which is mostly converted into. brandy), 
hemp, and flax. The salt-works on the seacoast are the 
most valuable іп France. It has manufactures of glass. 


earthenware, and leather. Capital, La Rochelle. Pop. 
(1881) 466,416 ; (1896) 453,455. 
Charenton-le-Pont, shaw radánton-le-pon : a town of 


France; department of Seine; on the right bank of tlie 
Marne; 5 miles S. E. of Paris (see map of France, ref. 8-Р. 
It has large chemical works. A bridge across the river eon- 
neets this town with St.-Maurice, where is the large national 
asylum for lunatics, This bridge has been the scene of sev- 
eral conflicts between armies contending for the possession 
of Paris. Pop. (1896) 16,811; of St.- Maurice, 6.927. 

Cha’res (in Gr. Xdggs) : an Athenian general notorious 
for his corruption and Incompetence з was chosen com- 
mander-in-chief in. the Social war, which began in 357 B. C. 
This war was provoked by his extortions, 

Chares: a Greek statuary: b. at Lindus: wasa jus of 
Lysippus and the founder of the Rhodian school o seulp- 
ture. He lived about 300 в, е. Among his works was the 
Colossus at Rhodes, regarded as one of the Seven Wonders 
of the world. It was a bronze statue of Apollo, or rather 
of the sun-god, about 105 feet high, and was thrown down 
by an earthquake in 224 n. c. 

Chares of Mytilene: Greek historian: his position аз 
master of ceremonies to Alexander the Great enabled him to 
collect much gossip about that monarch, which he afterward 


| published. in a work, quoted by Athenieus and used by Pin 
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tah, Fragments collected in Müller's Seriptores Rerum 
dior’ Magne, pp. 114-120. x 
(Charge: Sec HERALDRY. 


(Charge: in law, a burden imposed on a thing; a duty or 
obligation imposed upon a person; sometimes merely a formal 
awl distinet allegation, More specifically it is used in the 
кх connections: (1) A burden imposed upon land, 
arieularly in a court of equity. It is a common course in 
(ill to “charge " the devisor's estate with the general pay- 
rent of debts or legacies, or with the payment of a particu- 
ar debt or legacy. In such a case the land is burdened 
ach the debt, so that it is а. Пеп or incumbrance upon it; 
awd this would follow it into the hands of a purchaser. A 
carge of this kind may be created by implication. Thus 
ia testator should provide as follows, * Asler the payment 
81,000 to A, I devise my mansion-house to D," that sun 
vald be charged upon the laud as owned by В, and 
sould follow itin ease of a sale or other transfer. (2) A 
агле upon the person, A will or other instrument may be 
v jrawn as to confer a benefit upon a person. and at the 
эле time impose upon him an obligation. Should he ac- 
^pt the benefit, he will by implication take upon himself 
ie burden or obligation, though it may outweigh the bene- 
3. No person is bound to accept such a devise or pro- 
von, so that the charge in the case supposed is in truth 
wall by the grantee's or devisee's own act, in conjunction 
sh the grantor's or testator's direction, (3) Directions to 
namo dua jury trial, as the decision of questions of law 
‘етап to a Judge, and matters of fact belong to the 

ei Is a common practice for the judge to instruct or 
large the jury upon the questions of law. These instruc- 
Us the jury are legally bound to follow. The idea lying 
che Toot of the word “charge” in this ease would. seem 
“be the obligation or duty of the jury to accept the version 
"the law propounded by the judge. (4) In equity prac- 
че the words " charge and discharge" are found in con- 
evlen With the taking of accounts in that court of moneys 
wA and received. The charge means the statement of 
wets due by the party against whom the account is ren- 
lanl déscherrge means the items of credit presented 
"the latter, These might be so presented as to make 
wll restatements necessary. This practice, in its details, 
urd by zc h technicality, апа has been generally 
яле, (0) In equity pleadings there is a statement 
“de by the plaina ti ff, known as the charging part of the bill 
ешрш), из Which he sets forth certain facts, anticipa- 
n af a defense ww hich he supposes that the defendant will 
"^^ The word charge here means a distinct and formal 
"ation, and the pleader sets forth the defendant's claim 
ca mere pretenses on his part, and alleges on his own part 
= facts Ш oppos i t ion to it. T. W. Dwicur. 
Chargé Аа ires, shiar'zhay duaf'fár [Fr.]: a diplo- 
ыы of thre fourth or lowest rank, the others being (1) 
©, asador; (Pjera voy or minister; and (3) resident minister. 
— е н to 8 оа The chargé 
(Satoh, d e ae Foreign Minister or Secretary 
vt ieh he is sent. 


— [O. Fr. chariot, deriv, of char < Late Lat. car- 
To T of Celtic origin]: a vehicle used by the an- 
Iun ii and in journeys of pleasure. It had two 
Жай | draw n by two horses, or sometimes with one 
аА t was closed in front and open behind. War- 
л Britons ud by the ancient Greeks, Romans, Assyri- 
mw uM other nations, The four-horse chariot in 
жы А nerals rode when they entered Rome in tri- 
hariei, x a quadriga. See CARRIAGES. 
af cue — nU orator: contemporary of Demo- 
“tioned Жу DN о Demosthenes ; imitator of Lvsias; 
“slated by R “ro and Quintilian. Three passages are 
| ¥ Rutilius Lupus in his work De Figuris to 

wan rhetorical figures. See Blass, A//ische 


* 
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sius, . А 

^"d under O AURELIUS ARcapius: a learned jurist who 

Magister libel antine and his sons, and filled the office 
He wrote several works on legal 


61679 F t Horum.” 
ume pee Xlracts fn . * 
“ue [guae “Ct from three of his writings are contained 


. l'harisiug 


hated gp FLAviUS Sosipat 


e ER: probably from Africa; a 
century, jig Ose date falls in the latter half of 
Magister urbis 55 & man of some distinction, and 
Latin gram In the inscription of his work, 
mar in five books, Institutionum 
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Grammaticarum libri quinque, written for the use of his 
son. Portions of the work have been lost: the remainder is 
given in the various collections of Latin grammarians, most 
recently in the first volume of Keil's edition, 1857. 

Revised by M. WARREN. 

Charitable Uses: uses in property, either real or per 
sonal, held by a trustee to be devoted. by him to charitable 
purposes. The word “charitable” in this connection is 
nearly synonymous with public, Trusts for charitable pur- 
poses would include funds in the hands of trustees devoted 
to the repair of highways or streets in cities, the support of 
paupers, the foundation of colleges, churches, and hospitals, 
ete. Charitable uses are sometimes loosely called. simply 
charities, They are often. sustained by the courts when 
trusts for the benefit of individuals would be held invalid, 
especially with respect to the creation of perpetuities, Sce 
Trusts (Charitable Trusts), Revised by F. STURGES ALLEN. 

Charites. kári-tcez (in Gr. Хар, Xdpires; in Lat. Gra- 
fir): the Graces of classic mythology: were said to be the 
daughters of Jupiter. Thev were patrons of poetry and 
art, and presided over festivals and social enjoyments. 
There were three Graces, Aglaia, Euphrosyne, and Thalia. 

Char’iton: a river of the U. S.; rises in the south part of 
Iowa. Having crossed the boundary between Iowa and Mis- 
souri, it flows southward through Adair, Macon, and Chari- 
ton Counties of the latter State, and enters the Missouri 
river 8 miles above Glasgow. Total length about 250 miles. 

Chariton: city; capital of Lucas co., Ia. (for location of 
county, see map of Iowa, ref. 7-H): is on the Chicago, Bur- 
lington and Quincy R. R. and the Chariton river; 55 miles 
W. of Ottumwa. It has a large public hall. Pop. (1880) 
2,977; (1890) 3,122; (1895) 3.322. 

Chariton, kiri-ton, of Aphrodisias in Caria: pseudonym 
of a Greek writer of a late historical romance, The Story of 
Chereas апа Callirrhée. The scene is laid in the time of 
the Peloponnesian war; the father of Cullirrhóe is the fa- 
mous Hermocrates, and the author is the secretary of Athe- 


nagoras, characters known from Thucydides. It is a poor 
imitation of romances by Xenophon of Ephesus and by 


Heliodorus, Edited by D'Orville, with copious notes (rev. 
ed. 1783). See also Rohde, Griechíscher Roman, p. 485 fol. 


Charities: See CHARITABLE USES, 


Charity Organization: а development of recent times, 
born of the multiplication of relief ugencies in large centers 
of population, and of the wastes and mischiefs wrought by 
their independent action. Asa specialty it aims at building 
up voluntary unity of every sort of benevolent endeavor. It 
is to charity in. general what confederations of workmen, 
exchanges, and clearing-houses are to the industrial and 
commercial circles; a necessity in the interest of economy 
and effectiveness, The name is derived from the title of the 
London Society for Organizing Charitable Relief and Re- 
messing. Mendicity, a title so cumbrous that it was popu- 
— abbreviated into Charity Organization Society. As this 
society began in 1869, that date may be taken for the birth 
of this reformatory movement. Its principles were the out- 
come of the experience and experiments of Europe for the 
previous fifty years. The Rev. Dr. Chalmers made practi- 
cal trial of kindred principles from 1819 to 1823. The par- 
ish of St. John's in Glasgow, embracing 10,000 souls, and in 
the poorest part of the city. was assigned to him to put his 
convictions in operation, He required the civic and great 
voluntary charities of the city not to invade his domain ; 
nor would he turn any applicant for relief over to them. 
A large corps of friendly visitors was organized until there 
was one visitor for about every three persons seeking aid. 
They were not to give alms except in cases of extreme neces- 
sit v, but. were first to elicit the resources of the poor them- 
selves, To carry on his work he relied upon the church-door 
collections of his evening (which was his poor) congregation, 
and these amounted to about £40 a усаг. Forty pauper 
families disappeared from his lists, and only twenty were 
added, and the office of his friendly visitors became a sine- 
cure, His poor-collections gave him a surplus with which 
he endowed two parish schools, and for which he taxed his 
ingenuity to find a harmless expenditure, 1n 1823 Chalmers 
removed to Edinburgh, but his methods of administration 
went on for fourteen years in St. John’s parish, and finally 
ceased, partly through the encroachment of the poor-luws, 
and partly owing to dissensions fast growing in the Scotch 
kirk. 

The London societv named was to some extent a sequel to 
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the large funds raised in England for the relief of the Lanca- 
shire sufferers by the cotton famine caused by the block- 
ade of the Southern ports of the U. S. during the civil war. 
The administration of that and other emergency funds in 
London was felt to have miscarried, and people had grown 
ready for surer and better methods. 

Effective, too, was the voice of Edward Denison, the son 
of a bishop and a member of Parliament, who went to live 
in the East End of London in order to learn by daily con- 
tact with the destitute and — the secret of their 
lives, and what they really needed for their redemption from 
wretched situations, Influential friends, spurred on by Uc- 
tavia Hill's success with her poor tenants in the same part 
of London, joined him to create some agency for staying 
the waste of benevolent money and exertion through dis- 
connected agencies апа almoners, and for reaching the 
roots of pauperis with effective remedies. The society 
they founded in 1869 has thirty-eight district agencies in as 
many parishes or unions of London, and has made for itself 
a world-wide reputation for the exercise of the true art of 
philanthropy. Its influence has permeated the kingdom to 
such a degree that there are now (1893) ninety-one analogous 
societies in as many towns and cities of Great Britain, and 
seventy-eight corresponding societies on the Continent and 
in the British possessions. 

Its methods were first. copied in the U. S. in the German- 
town suburb of Philadelphia, under the leadership of Rev. 
Charles G. Ames (1873). Then came in 1878 the Buffalo 
Charity Organization Society, virtually founded by Rev. 
S. H. Gurteen, a clergyman who had been one of the work- 
ers in the London society. From Buffalo it spread within 
two years to Boston, Brooklyn, Cincinnati, [шр 
Newport. Philadelphia, Portland, Me., Syracuse, and in 1882 
to New York city. Now (in 1893) there is a kindred society 
in each of seventy-seven cities and towns of the U. S., and in 
fifteen other places where the principal relief societies have 
adopted what are called “charity organization " principles. 
These municipalities include (1893) 11.080.700 DIR. 
or about one-sixth of the total of the U. S. These societies 
have taken the diverse names of associated charities, bureau 
of charities, societies for organizing charity, ete., but all 
are alike in purpose, principles, and practice. They are al- 
lied with eaeh other through representatives sent to the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction, which meets 
annually, and are also closely atliliated with each other and 
with similar organizations all over the world (some 270 in 
number) by correspondence and interchange of services. 
This connection is voluntary, but none the less real and 
practical; and it rests on the inherent unity of the move- 
ment and the now general recognition of the fact that. the 
truest welfare of the poor requires intelligent and philo- 
sophical research and methods. 

That is new about the organization of charities is not its 
fundamental principles, for these had been elicited bit by 
bit through years of experiment, but the devising of a plan 
to apply these principles systematically to the legal, ecclesi- 
astical, and social conditions of English-speaking states. 
These conditions, at first confronted by the lad society, 
were very complex, but the adaptation of the society to 
them was ingenious and simple. The scheme was so flexible 
in operation, so interwoven into the usages and traditions 
of the people, and vet so distinctly embodying the convic- 
tions of humane thinkers, that it was hopefully and lovally 
approved bv those who earnestly desired that benevolence 
should no longer miscarry but indeed become beneficent. 

Among the essential characteristics of “charity organiza- 
tion” are these: 

I. VOLUNTARY PrinxcipLe.—It is purely a voluntary alli- 
ance among persons Interested or engaged in the adminis- 
tration of civic, congregational, associated, and individual 
relief. There are. three types of relief which pertain to 
modern life: (a) The voluntary, the product. of humane or 
religious sentiment, Italy having, at least until recently, 
afforded the most striking example of it: (b) a stute-supervised 
administration of confiscated endowments and voluntary 
contributions, which has its best development in France and 
Belgium : (e) and a publie charity, officially managed and 
sustained by taxation, such as obtains in Elberfeld, Prussia, 
Denmark, and Sweden, where the statutes declare the right 
of a pauper to state relief, In Great Britain and the U. 5. 
the voluntary and legal methods grew up side by side, and, 
especially in England, in great prodigality. So lavish had 
the dual practice grown that Edward Denison, shortly be- 
fore his death in 1870, wrote: * Certain calculations put the 
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London charities at a total of £7,000,000—enough to give 
£17 a head to 400,000 souls." This meant that every sey- 
enth person in London at that time received relief, and that, 
if three of these persons (the probable numbers of bread- 
winners in the average family among the — be connted 
to a household, its income from publie charity would be 
$255 a vear, or all that an unskilled workman steadily em- 
ployed could earn in wages during the same period. The 
Elberfeld system, most influentially quoted in 1869, is not 
a voluntary one; but while it is carried out by private citi- 
zens of high standing, and serving without pay, their work 
ix practically as compulsory as the enforcement of jury duty 
in the U. S., and it is bolstered up by taxation. i 

IL. Co-oprration.—The next fundamental feature is co- 
operation or association. When Robert C. Winthrop. about 
1859, wrote the report of the Boston Provident Association, 
in advocating the erection of a building in which the offices 
of the various civic charities and of the principal volun- 
tary societies of the city might bring their administrations 
under one roof, he urged as a motive thereto the useful- 
ness of association, and it was partially realized when the 
Charity Building in Chardon Street in 1869 was author- 
ized and erected. This was an important preliminary step 
in charity organization in the U. S.. and its history has 
made the term “associated charities” the equivalent in the 
U. 5. of “charity organization." Prior to the invention 
of an available scheme for concerting the action of chari- 
table agencies, the principle of individualism, or dissocia- 
tion, ruled public and private benevolence. In the United 
Kingdom and in most of the U. S., especially in centers of 
population. legal provisions for relief embraced every form 
of destitution, and were generally ample except in great 
emergencies, It was so profuse that it corrupted the poor 
by its temptations to relax effort, and to depend on tempo- 
rary relief; it worked harm to wages, to industrial organiza- 
tion, to character, апа to tax-payers, some of whom in Eng- 
land saw their property nearly confiscated by the poor-rates. 
But, notwithstanding this, voluntary charity went on to 
duplicate the legal provision in every imaginable мау. Thus 
іп New York city a Directory of Charities, published in 
1892, enumerates thirty-nine official agencies of relief sus- 
tained by taxation under the city Commissioners of Chari- 
ties and Correction, and then describes 590 more voluntary 
associations covering ike ground. The latter are sectarian, 
secular, national, and racial, and devised for all sorts of dis- 
tress. Each of these agencies, so common in Jarge towns 
and cities, worked alone; they overlapped ; they competed ; 
they fostered indolence; they encouraged deceit: they dis- 
appointed the humane; they augmented the evils they pro- 
fessed to cure. Charity organization holds that if all this 
wasted strength were saved by co-operative action, the gener- 
ous provision of society would be adequate to overcome every 
form of misery arising from real misfortune or indigence, 
and even to abate many caused by vice. 

Clearing-house,.—A chief appliance provided for Wis 
concerted action is a clearing-house or registration bureau, 
where every private individual, voluntary society. church 
agency, and civie relief officer can send information regar- 
ing the beneficiaries of each. Here that information 1s 
classified, tabulated, and exchanged among all who wish to 
profit by it. Its results are available for the guidance of any 
one wishing to do an act of charity. There is no dictation 
by the Charity Organization Society, and there are no re- 
strictions beyond those necessary to protect the reputations 
of the poor. With the Charity Organization Society of New 
York city, in Jan., 1893, more than 480 relief agencies and 
1.500 private individuals were co-operating through its regis- 
tration bureau, which contained records, more or less detailed, 
concerning fully 175.000 families which had been investi 
gated by it or reported to it as applieants for or recipients 
of charitable relief. This society was appealed to for 1n- 
formation 16,244 times during 1899, By the simple expedi- 
ent of a central registration bureau (often eom pared. to the 
bankers’ * clearing-house " ora * mercantile agency 7) beneve- 
lent activities that formerly counteracted each other now en- 
operate, the haunts and methods of professional mendicants 
and impostors are revealed, better adaptations of relief and 
friendly treatment are brought into view, and rills of service 
by the score are combined in one effective stream of helpful- 
ness and adequacy. 

IIT. Repression is a third feature of the organization of 
charity. Organized charity aims not so much to protect givers 
or workers as to protect the wretched, the tempted, and the 
fallen, not only from themselves, but from the deroraliziug 
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ail degrading effects of sentimentality and its cruel self- 
тлее, It believes that to give alms without knowl- 
ele oL the case is as absurd as to give medicine without a 
Чалов, and should incur like censure, and that no one 


muny isa panacea for all diseases. 


It pleads that the 


sng and prosperous should not damage and degrade the 
waki but, not recoiling from any condition, however de- 
gel, by an intelligent acquaintance with the state of each, 
wuld adapt their help and treatment to the precise ease in 
iw, with the constant aim of restoring each sufferer to true 
"ined or Womanhood, as well as to independence and 


—RX 


port. 


IV, And this RESTORATION may be called the fourth and 
Пе most humane feature of charity organization, When 
inan beings lapse into poverty or vice they too often lose 


ther he 
thre W 


it 


ү social connections, and exchange them for 
1 a more degraded class; and their only. proper 


cir i restoration to right social relations. It is this view 


{charity which finds expression in college and university 
~tements, Toynbee halls, Andover houses, Hull houses, 
egaborhood guilds, and all the contrivances for reknitting 
the socal relations between. the prosperous and the poor. 
tard Denison, as the result of his observations in Step- 
et wrote: “I am beginning seriously to believe that all 
ilv aid to the poor is a mistake: that the real thing is to 
et tags work themselves straight; whereas, by giving 
was vou keep them permanently erooked, Build school- 
Hiss, pav teachers, give prizes, frame workinen's clubs, help 
im te help themselves, lend them your brains; but give 
"money but what. vou sink in such undertakings.” Thus 
and all likeminded, thoughtful philanthropists, would 
“tte the poor to a useful and honorable place in societ v. 

Fredly Visitors —l'he poor fall behind because of tlieir 
non, inferior intelligence, moral weakness, and low am- 
sot Bind together aspiration and aimlessness, strength 
каке, culture and ignorance, hopefulness and self- 
i avionment. and restoration is not only possible but proba- 
s Ме disordered class is only one-tenth of the num- 


bx 
Saar 
әм, 


*r(f the normal. 


Friendly visitors are charged to go to the 


vera пее, and to stand by them patiently as friends; 


whe 


cover and remove the causes of their depresion; to 
th x 6 
D them the sympathy and counsel which they need; to 


oput the energy, hc opefulness, and. ambition which whole- 
“er friends alone can give. They also suggest how to im- 
‘tlle health off the family in matters of ventilation, per- 
vl and home cleanliness, clothing, diet, care of children 
‘lof the sick: how to improve their homes or to remove 
ler and parer quarters; how to find work; how to 
Ce thrift ancl foresight; how to overcome debasing 


4 


St how train the children to become good men and 
Mi and they e*arry to the impoverished the cheer and 
стапе whaich come only from realizing that they 
‘living union. with the great brotherhood of man. And 


а charit y7 organization means by “ restoration.” 
CHARLES D. KELLOGG, 
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grises, À. a. Gray Sisters, so called from their dress]: 
applied to several orders of celibate women in the 


The first congregation of this 


lished at Chatillon, in France, by St. Vincent 


Confirmed by the see of Rome, this con- 
и and its houses are now found 
This order is devoted to the care 


магу enel 
he 
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protection of foundling or destitute 
ed persons, and hence is popularly regarded 
any other order of nuns. It 
was able to weather the storm 
an In spite of the edict of 1790, 
ligious orders, the Sisters of Charity 
and were not interfered with. In 
recognized them and gave them pub- 
r such circumstances the community devel- 
it became, indeed, the center 
red the whole practical religious energy 
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us Louys of Estival, at that time 
remonstrants, Its name is dc- 
that its first members served in 


It also be- 
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Mrs. Eliza Ann Seton, of Maryland, їп 1809 founded a 
eongregation of Sisters of Charity under a distinct. rule, 
which is still followed to a considerable extent in the U. S., 
though many of its houses have united with the French 
order. Several congregations of Augustinian nuns and of 
other Roman Catholic orders are called Sisters of Charity 
and Sisters of Mercy, and have branches in the U. S. 


Charkof: See KHARKOF. 
Charlemagne, shaar'le-md@n: See CHARLES THE GREAT. 


Charlemont, shaarl’mon’, EDWARD: portrait and genre 
painter; b. at Znaim, Moravia, 1848; pupil of Vienna Acad- 
ету and Makart; honorable mention, Paris Salon, 1878 : 
third-class medal, Paris Salon, 1585. The Pages is one of 
his best works, W. A. €. 


Charleroi, «Пату: a strongly fortified town of 
Hainaut, Belgium: on the river Sambre, and on the railway 
between Brussels and Namur; 33 miles X. of Brussels (see 
map of Holland and Belgium, ref. 11-0). This place was 
fortified by Vauban, and was held alternately by the French 
and Spaniards. It has important manufactures of cutlery, 
glass, nails, ete. In this vicinity are extensive coal mines, 
aud smelting furnaces which produce cast iron. Railways 
extending in various directions connect it with Paris and 
other towns. Pop. (1896) 23,042. 


Charles (I.) the Great (in Lat. Carolus Magnus, Germ. 
Karl der Grosse, Fr. Charlemagne): Frankish king and 
founder of the Holy Roman empire; b. Apr. 2, 742. He 
was the eldest son of Pepin the Less, and of Bertha, his wife, 
daughter of one of the Counts of Laon, The place of his 
birth has not been. positively determined, but it is now re- 
garded as certain that he was German in his origin and be- 
longed to the race of Ripuarian Franks. His father had 
arisen to the kingship in 751, and thus Charles, in his boy- 
hood, was made familiar with the ceremonies of royalty. Two 
years later the king was visited by Pope Stephen HI., and in 
194 а deep ecclesiastical impression was made on the boy's 
mind by the ceremonies connected with the anointing of 
Pepin and Bertha, as well as of the two sons, in the cloister 
chapel of St.-Demis. Though not without mental and moral 
training, his education, according to the custom of the 
Franks, was largely devoted to the development of his phys- 
ical prowess, In 761 he first accompanied his father on a 
military expedition against several of the strongholds in 
Aquitaine, and in 762 he witnessed the fall of Bourges, The 
successes of this difficult expedition testified to the growing 
power of the ruling family, On the death of Pepin, Sept. 
24, 768, Charles succeeded to a large part of the domains of 
his father; but his rights to a portion of the territory were 
contested by his brother Carloman. War between the 
brothers was averted bv the fatal illness of Carloman, who 
died Dec. 4 771. Charles was immediately hailed and 
anointed as ruler over the united kingdom of the Franks, 
The same vear he secured a divorce from his first wife, with 
whom, apparently in opposition to his own inclination, he 
had been ЕТ into alliance by his mother. Soon after 
he married Hildegard, a young princess of the house of Al- 
lemania. Ву this alliance the claim of his family over a 
large part of Southwestern Germany was established. Af- 
falrs were complicated, however, by the faet that Desiderius, 
the father of his divorced wife, raised a revolt in behalf of 
Gerberga, the widow of Carloman, and her two infant sons, 
By the ceremony of 754 in St.-Denis, the Frankish kings 
were brought into peculiar relations with Italy, for the two 
sons of Pepin, having been specially named as Roman patri- 
cians, by receiving this title were made the official protectors 
of the Church. The responsibilities of this inheritance, 
whatever they were, were shared by the sons of Carloman as 
well as by Charles; but when Desiderius applied to Pope 
Hadrian, the successor of Stephen JIL, for recognition of 
royal authority for the sons of Carloman, the pontiff de- 
clined the petition, Desiderius enlisted the King of the 
Lombards in his behalf, and a war ensued. Hadrian ap- 
pealed to Charles for protection, Assembling his army at 
Geneva, he sent one division into Italy by the pass of the 
Great St. Bernard, and the other he led himself across Mont. 
Cenis, Marshaling his forces with great skill at the foot. of 
the Alps, he succeeded in dividing the army of the enemy, 
driving a portion of it to Verona, and shutting up the rest 
м. Pavia. The widow of Carloman and her sons were 
obliged to surrender at Verona. While the siege at. Pavia 
was going on Charles paid a visit (774) to Rome, when at 
the hands of the pope he received confirmation of the pow- 
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ers granted at St.-Denis twenty vears before. Returning to 
the army, he prosecuted the war with such success that 
from the year 776 he claimed the title of King of the Lom- 
bards as well as King of the Franks. The territory owning 
his sway reached as far S. as Spoleto. An outbreak in the 
north called him back, however, and in the winter of 776 he 
recrossed the Alps with his army aud not only defeated the 
opposing forces, but reduced several cities to ashes. In 281 
affairs in. Traly once more required his attention, for the 
pope had been unwilling to abandon his overlordship of 
Spoleto. The greater part of Italy was soon reorganized in 
principalities, with the King of the Franks as suzerain. To 
the pope, however, was granted. the exarchate of Ravenna 


and the territory along the Adriatic as far 5, as Ancona, to- | 


gether with a large number of minor cities and estates In 
Southern Italy. ‘This agreement was the basis of the pope's 
temporal power during the following centuries, Affairs 
were not. settled, however, until after a long and stubborn 
campaign ending in 787, but the effects of Charles's policy 
in Italy were strongly felt in all Italian affairs for more 
than a thousand years. 

While Charles was devoting himself to matters in Italy. 
affairs in the north were assuming an attitude that required 
his immediate attention, One of the most turbulent of all 
the Germanic tribes was the Saxons. Starting from a small 
beginning about the mouth of the Elbe, they had. grown in 
number and power until they had not only made themselves 
masters of à large part of Northern Germany, but had made 
their name dreaded on the sea as well as on the land. With 
their kindred tribes about the moutlis of the German rivers, 
the Jutes and the Angles, they had conquered Britain, and 
now, having overfilled their own territory, they were about 
to fall with resistless power on the territory of the neigh- 
boring Franks, In the absence of national boundaries, col- 
lisions along the borders had for wears been inevitable. 
These had become somewhat serious as early as 772. Ји 
774 and 776 they became formidable; but the Saxons were 
speedily reduced. to terms in 777 by Charles himself, who 
took time enough from his Italian campaigns to march 
against them, Just after Charles had. settled affairs at 
Paderborn, he received an embassy from Solyman el Arabi, 
the ruler of Barcelona, who desired to throw off the yoke of 
the Mohammedan Amiades, inviting the assistance of the 
powerful King of the Franks, The invitation was welcome, 
for the Franks and the Mohammedans had been deadly ene- 
mies for more than a hundred years. Putting his forces in 
order, Charles at once turned toward Spain. The campaign 
began in a most brilliant manner, He took Pampenina by 
storm and advanced as far as the Ebro. Saragossa, how- 
ever, opposed a successful resistance. Obliged at length to 
return, on Aug. 15, 778, his army was attacked by a horde 
of Basques and defeated at Roncesvalles. A large number 
of prisoners were taken, and а large part of the supplies 
fell into the hands of the enemy. News of this defeat was 
the signal for another uprising of the Saxons. Against 
these Charles was obliged to turn at once. He defeated 
them in 779. and in 780 he began the reorganization of the 
government of the conquered territory by putting Saxon 
nobles in power under his suzerainty. As the people were 
still pagans, he also organized a systematic missionary serv- 
ice for their conversion. The work of reducing the Saxons, 
however, was one of stupendous difficulties. Campaign 
after eninpalegn was necessary during the next twenty vears, 
The Avars, occupying the right bank of the Elbe, were not 
only reduced to subjection, but brought to at least a nom- 
inal acceptance of Christianity. In the vear 796 Charles 
was able to report to the pope that the land as far as the 
Danube had been conquered and brought to acknowledge 
Christianity. But opposition was by no means broken. In 
199 and again in RÛH revolts broke out which were repressed 
with difficulty. But it was now evident that the conquest 
was substantially complete. It was in the vear 804 that 
government Was established in something like a civilized 
form, and the bishoprics were founded which, with unimpor- 
tant modifications, endured to the time of the Reformation. 

By a series of campaigns, іп many respects unrivaled in 
the history of the world, Charles had uow extended his 
power from the Ebro to the Eider, from the Atlantic to the 
Adriatic, and from the North Sea to the Gulf of Beneven- 
tum. He had so eonciliated the favor of the pope that he 
not only received papal sanction but was officially recog- 
nized as the protector and defender of the Church. The re- 
lations of the Frankish king to the pope. which had been 
begun in the time of his father, were in many ways elab- 
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orated and strengthened by Charles himself ; and the seal of 
ecclesiastical sanction was placed upon these relations when 
on Christmas Dav in the year 800 he was crowned bv tlie 
pope as Roman emperor. j 

As a conqueror Charles not only brought the whole of 
Central Europe into subjection, but he also reduced the 
turbulent warlike tribes of the time to somethiug like the 
methods of civilization. Even in those restless days he did 
much to develop the economie and agricultural resources 
of his domain. The minor governments which he invested 
with local responsibility proved an important barrier aguinst 
the nomadic tendencies of the time, and had not a little in- 
fluence in promoting peace within the empire. Не estab- 
lished schools ас various points throughout the empire as 
well as in the court. and drew about him the greatest scholars 
of the time. He died at Aix-la-Chapelle, Jan. 28, 814, leav- 
ing behind him, as Gibbon has remarked, the only name in 
all history with which the appellation * The Great " hus be- 
come permanently incorporated. About his name many 
medieval legends gathered which entered into the romances 
of rising European literatures, 

AUTHORITIES—Finhard. Vita Caroli Magni, written by 
Charles's son-in-law, and of the first importance (best edi- 
tion Germ. trans. In 2 vols.. 1839, by Jatfé. in Bibliotheca 
Rerum Germantearum: separate volume 1876; Eng. trans. 
by Glaister, London, 1877); Mullinger, The Schools of 
Charles the Great (1813) : Gaston Paris, Mistoire Portique 
de Charlemagne (1869); Guizot, Charlemagne and the Car- 
lavingians (2 vols. 1880); Dummler, Kari 1.. in Allge. 
Deuts. Biog.. xv..ss. 127-152; Mombert, ZTislory of Charles 
the (real (1888); Brosien, Karl der Grosse (1895) : Haurean, 
Charlemagne et son Cour (1888); Burr, Charlemagne (n 
Heroes of History Series). С. К. Арам, 


Charles I. (called Tur BALD): King of France and 
second Holy Roman emperor: fourth son of Louis (1) le 
Débonnaire and his second wife, Judith of Bavaria: b. in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main in 823; received а kingdom carved 
out of a territory assigned to his elder brothers, on account 
of which wars between them ensued: om the death of his 
father, R40, he received all of France W. of the Rhone, and 
in order to obtain the imperial title allied himself with Ins 
brother, Louis the German, to wrest it from Lothaire, the 
eldest. brother; the battle of Fontanet ensued in 841, in 
which Lothaire was defeated in a bloody encounter ruins 
to both sides. The next vear the allied brothers renewed 
their treaty, Louis taking the oath in the Romance languaze 
and Charles in German. The words of the oath taken by 
Louis are among the earliest specimens of the Romance lan- 
спаме. By treaty of Verdun, 843, Charles received France, 
Louis Germany, and Lothaire Italy and Lotharingia. This 
France embraced all territory W. of the Scheldt. Meuse, 
Saone, and Rhône. and Spain from the Ebro to the Pyrenees. 
The reign of Charles was passed in efforts to subdue Brit- 
tany, Septimania. and Aquitaine, and in feeble attempts to 
repress the ravages of the Norsemen, On the death of Lo- 
thaire the allied brothers fought. over the division of Letha- 
ringia, but Charles was weakened by the independence of his 
feudal barons just coming into power, and resorted to the 
Church for aid. In 875 Charles was crowned emperor by 
the pope. To secure the aid of his great barons in his project 
of wresting the German crown from the children of his 
brother Louis, he signed for them a eapitulary at Quiersy- 
sur-Oise, which became the Magna Charta of French feudal- 
ism. Soon after he died (877). near Mont Cenis. while march- 
ing to relieve the pope from incursions of the Saracens. 

C. К. Арам. 

Charles П. (called Тнк Far): King of France and third 
Holy Roman emperor; son of Louis the German; b. 872; 
on the death of lis brother, Carloman of Bavurta, became 
King of Italy in 880; was crowned emperor 881; gained 
possession of Germany on the death of hix brother Louis of 
Saxony in 882, апа of France on the death of Carloman of 
France in 880; on account of his great weakness in resisting: 
the invasions of the Norsemen was deposed in 887. D. lu 
the cloister at Tribur, 858. 


Charles IV. of the Holy Roman empire: b. in Prague, May 
14. 1316: was son of John of Luxembourg, King of Bohemia ; 
viceroy in Italy 1332: King of Bohemia ou death of bis 
father 1346, and the same vear, through the influence of 
Pope Clement VL. was elected emperor as the successor of 
Louis V., whom the pope had deposed. This dignity ne 
maintained at the cost of many buiniliating copcessicns. 
He was generally submissive to the pope, given to the ag- 
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салем of his own house, and spiritless in repressing 
erben He issued in 1356 the Golden Bull, which for more 
san four centuries was the fundamental law to regulate the 
‘ation of German emperors, This bull, by decreeing that 
ше mmr of electors should be seven, three archbishops 
wal four secular electoral princes, weakened the influence of 
lı pope inthe choice of ап emperor, and Charles, to con- 
“uate the ae granted him a tithe of all ecclesiastical 
пеп, 

i; Bohemia and the imperial dignity by his son Wenceslaus. 


Charles V. of the Holy Roman empire, or Don CARLOS 
Lf Spain: the eldest. son of the Archduke Philip of Aus- 
‘ia cal a grandson of the Emperor Maximilian I. His 
eer was Joanna, the daughter and sole heiress of Fer- 
ш of Aragon and Isabella of Castile. His vast inherit- 
wes united with his great ability, made him the ablest and 
"e most powerful monarch of the sixteenth century, Не 
лах born in Ghent, Feb. 24, 1500, and educated in Flanders, 


lating as his preceptor Adrian of Utrecht. On the death 
his father in. 1506, Charles inherited the Low Countries 
arl Franche-Comté, and in 1516 he succeeded Ferdinand as 
Kag of Spain, whither he removed his court in 1517. In 
oi he was elected Emperor of Germany, defeating Francis 
luf France, who was also a competitor for that dignity. 
I» was crowned as emperor at Aix-la-Chapelle Oct. 22, 
ON, Charles V, and Francis L of France were then the 
rt powerful sovereigns on the continent of Europe, and 
sre rivals, Their ambitious designs against Italy led to 
iilis, which Commenced in 1522. In this war Henry 
И, England was the ally of Charles V., whose army 
chated Francis at the battle of Pavia (1525). and took him 
ier. The war was suspended by the treaty of Madrid 
г гю. Charles married in that vear Isabella, a daughter 
manuel, King of Portugal. The war was renewed in 
on by Francis I. and Pope Clement VIL, who had formed 
a alliance against the emperor. Under the Constable of 
“arbon the army of Charles assaulted Rome and took the 
Ife prisoner in 1527. Peace was restored by the treaty of 
vabal in 1929, Charles employed his power to check the 

ams of the Protestant Reformation, for which purpose 
" хуше the Dict of Augsburg in 1530. This Diet or- 
: n that vere penalties should be inflicted on the Prot- 
“tas, [n 1531 the German Protestant princes formed for 
ital défense the League of Schmalkald, and extorted 
“ue Conversions from Charles, who, being then engaged in 
d the “Purks, thought it expedient to temporize, 
99 he conduet ed in person an expedition against Bar- 
irra, whom he defeated at Tunis. In 1536 his army in- 
wiet the south Of France, but was not successful, and was 
`1 foreed toretrreat. A truce of ten years was concluded 
harles anl Francis I. in 1538, but it was broken in 
SU The Frene ta gained a victory at Ceresole, in Italy, in 
Hm after ww hich the war was ended by a treaty of 
— Resolving to extirpate heresy among his subjects, 
ths published in 1546 the ban of the empire against the 
wor of Saxonw and the Landgrave of رل ا‎ were 

EU the Protestant party. They took arms in self-de- 
— but were defeated at Mühlberg in Apr. 1547. Their 
н ү found an able defender in Maurice of Sax- 
пто as the head of a league, allied himself with Henry 
iar took arws against Charles early in 1552, 
— oe Lorraine; Maurice, South Ger- 
т iod t — at Innsbruck. Charles was 
Ret Mite Was — шш an attempt by him to re- 

“ed by the inne, — — with great loss, anc hostilities were 
T re reli ci — of Passau, Aug. 22, 1592, which 
mn of 1559 he f o ve German Protestants. In the 
imtv of the ога ру resigned to his son Philip the 

е Low Countries, Spain, and his other he- 


Е “relent 


en€| 


ary ins 

ot Was P Es also abdicuted the imperial crown, 
emotives for abdics PP e by his brother Ferdinand. 
7. Me retired to n HE TONE been matters of much dis- 
майн, where he du — of Yuste, near Plasencia, 
) 3 devotedly mon - nob 1558. His wife. to whom 
TY Of the Rex, na "3 : died in 1539. See Robertson, 
DAL of И | Charles V.: Prescott, History of 
Poi A. Pichot. p» ol. L5 Luigi Dolce, Vita di Carolo V. 
"Ul infer Life Charles Quint (1854); Stirling-Maxwell, 
BURMA d the En peror Charles. V. (1852) ; San- 
"Uber Cone Vida de Carlos V. (1606) : Kervyn de 

| (harles YL of n — de Charles V. (Brussels, 1862). 
MpCror Leopold T Roman empire : second son of 
ER ee b. Oct, 1, 1685. Не claimed the 


) in Prague, Nov. 29, 1378, and was succeeded | 


lost large PL of his territory. 
Schirach, 


son of James L and Anne of Denmark. 
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throne of Spain as a relative of Charles IL, who died without 
issue in 1700, and. who appointed Philip of Anjou as his 
heir. In 1703 Charles was proclaimed at Vienna under the 
title of Charles III. of Spain. In the war of the Spanish 
succession, Which ensued, the cause of Charles was supported 
by Austria, England, and a portion of the Spaniards, aud in 
1706 was again proclaimed king at Madrid. The allies were 
defeated at Almanza in 1707 by the army of Philip. who 
finally obtained the throne by the aid of Louis AIV. of 
France, and Charles abandoned his chief claims, retaining 
only the Spanish possessions in the Netherlands and Italy. 
On the death of his brother, Joseph I. in 1711, Charles was 
chosen emperor, 1n 1715 he undertook the defense of the 
Venetian republic against the ‘Turks, and ах а result of. vie- 
tories gained increased the area of his dominions. Пе was 
next engaged. in repelling an attempt on the part of Spain 
to recover Sicily, and was aided by England, France, and 
Holland. Having no son, he wished to secure for his daugh- 
ter, Maria Theresa, the succession to his hereditary domin- 
ions, and appointed her his heir by a pragmatic sanction 


(1713). In. his later years he was involved in wars with 


France, Spain, and Sardinia, and also with the "Turks, anc 
| D. Oct. 20, 1740. ee 
iographie Kaiser Karl VI. (1708). 


Charles VII. of the Holy Roman empire, CHARLES AL- 


BERT: son of Maximilian Emmanuel, Elector of Bavaria; b. 


in Brussels, Aug. 6, 1697. He married a daughter of the 
Emperor Joseph Т. in 1722, and became Elector of Bavaria 
on the death of his father in 1726. When Charles VI. died, 
in 1740. this elector claimed part of the Aust rian domin- 
ions. To obtain these he and үк allies, France and Prussia, 
waged war against Maria Theresa. Me was elected emperor 
in 1742. but his army was defeated by that of Maria Theresa. 
D. in Munich, Jan. 20, 1745. 


Charles I.. Cnarces Stuart: King of Great Britain and 
Ireland: b. at Dunfermline, Scotland, Nov. 19, 1600: second 
He became heir-ap- 
parent to the throne on the death of his brother Henry in 
1612. and was created Prince of Wales in 1616. His father 


tried to marry him tothe Infanta of Spain, and he went ¢ueog- 
nilo with Buckingham to Madrid to obtain her as a bride ; 


the errand was fruitless, as it was obnoxious to the English. 
He inherited extreme notions in relation to royal prerogatives 
from his father, whom he succeeded in Mar., 1625. He mar- 
ried Henrietta Maria, a daughter of Henry IV. of France, 
conceding in the marriage treaty religious freedom to her 
and her attendants in violation of his parliamentary en- 
gagements, In the same year, and in disregard of publie 
opinion, he chose for his Prime Minister and adviser the un- 
popular Duke of Buckingham, who had been his father’s 
favorite. Parliament, animated by a growing spirit of liberty, 
was sparing in its grants of supplies, and was soon involved 
in a contest with the court. Charles dissolved several Parlia- 
ments in the first five years of his reign, and had recourse to 
arbitrary methods of raising money. Не governed for eleven 
years (Mar., 1629, to Apr. 1640) without. à Parliament, and 
after the death of Buckingham employed Laud and the Earl 
of Strafford as his chief ministers, During this period the 
Puritans were severely persecuted, and the patriot Hampden 
was prosecuted because he refused to pay the illegal tax 
eid ship-money. In. 1658. the Scottish people, on whom 
he attempted to impose a liturgy, rose in arms to assert 
their liberty, and subscribed the National Covenant. 
Charles; who had not. power to enforce his policy in Scot- 
land, summoned a Parliament, which met in Apra, 1640, but, 
as it was not subservient, it was dissolved in the next 
month. The Scottish insurgents invaded England in Au- 
gust, and defeated the royal army at Newburn-on-Tyne. 
This disaster and the want of money induced the king to 
call a new Parliament, which met in Nov., 1640, and was 
the famous Long Parliament. Both Houses were resolute 
in resistance to despotic power, They impeached the Earl 
of Strafford, who was executed in 1641, and they imprisoned 
Laud. In Jan., 1642, the king made a rash and abortive 
attempt to arrest. Pym, Hampden, and three other mem- 
bers of the House of Commons. Provoked by this outrage, 
the Parliament appealed to arms, The royalists at first 
gained several victories, but they were defeated at Marston 
Moor in 1644, and again in June, 1645. at. the battle of 
Naseby, where Charles commanded in person and Cromwell 
led the right wing of the Roundhead army. He was here 
so completely beaten that he soon gave himself up to the 
Scottish army, Which transferred him in 1647 to the custody 
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of the English Parliament, Having been tried and convicted 
in a high court appointed for the occasion, he was beheaded 
at Whitehall Jan. 30, 1649. Six of his eight children sur- 
vived him: Charles and James, afterward kings of England ; 
Henry, Duke of Gloucester; Mary, the wife of William, 
Prinee of Orange; Elizabeth: and Henrietta Anna, wife of 
Philip, Duke of Orleans. Пе was distinguished for his lit- 
erary culture and good taste in the fine arts. [Ie was re- 
garded as à martyr by a large portion of his subjects. 
 AvTHoRITIES.—(ruizot, History of the English Revolution: 
Forster, Sir John Eliot; Chancellor, Life of Charles T., 
1600-25 (18880) ; especially S. К. Gardiners Prince Charles 
and the Spanish Marriage, with the subsequent works of the 
same author. 


Charles II.: King of Great Britain and Ireland ; son of 
Charles I. ; b. in London, May 29, 1630. He went into exile 
in 1645, and joined his mother in Paris. In 1649 he assumed 
the title of king. and was proclaimed king by the Scot- 
tish Parliament “on condition of his good behavior." Не 
landed in Scotland in June, 1650, and was crowned at Scone 
Jan. 1, 1651. The austere Covenanters required him to 
sign “articles of repentance,” and subjected him to re- 
straints which were very irksome to a man who was natu- 
rally fond of ease and pleasure. A Scottish army fighting 
for the king was defeated by Cromwell at Dunbar in Sept., 
1650. Charles, having recruited his army, led it into Eng- 
land, hoping that many English royalists would rally to his 
support. He was pursued by Cromwell, who gained a deci- 
sive victory over the royal army at Worcester, Sept. 3, 1651. 
Charles then became a fugitive. and, after several narrow es- 
capes from capture in the Highlands, took refuge in France. 
After the death of Cromwell, the royalist party, which was 
always the most numerous, and was now favored by the 
law of reaction, easily regained the ascendeney. Charles 
was restored in 1660 to almost unlimited powem Не ap- 
pointed Lord Clarendon Prime Minister, and married in 
1662 Catherine, a daughter of the King of Portugal. In 
1665, without good reason, he declared war against the 
Dutch—a war which was contrary alike to the feelings and 
commercial interests of the Bnglish people. The Dutch 
admiral De Ruyter, by entering the Medway and burning 
some ships of war at Chatham, induced him to make peace 
in 1607. Lord Clarendon was removed from power in 1667, 
and was succeeded. by a corrupt ministry called the CABAL 
(q. c). These ministers. abused their power to promote 
popery and absolute monarchy, and in their foreign poliey 
were subservient to Louis XIV. Charles accepted a pension 
from the French court, that he might be enabled to reign 
without the aid or control of parliaments. He also became 
an ally of France in another war against the Dutch in 1672, 
but this war, which was unpopular, was ended in 1674. The 
king showed partiality to the Roman Catholic Church, of 
which he ind secretly. become a member. A rumor of a 
popish plot caused a violent excitement among the people in 
1678. Charles dissolved Parliament in that vear, and called 
another, which in 1679 passed the Habeas Corpus Act in op- 
position to the will of the court. The prevalence of corrup- 
tion and profligacy in polities and morals, together with the 
despotic policy of the court, rendered this reign one of the 
most disgraceful in English history. In 1683 the patriots 
Algernon Sidney and Lord Russell were put to death for 
their complicity in the Rye House Plot, Charles died with- 
out. lawful issue Feb. 6, 1685, and was succeeded by his 
brother, James IL Charles II. was indolent, unambitious, 
and depraved in morals. He conferred the highest rank in 
the peerage upon his many mistresses and their children. 
мее Hume, History of England: Macaulay, History of Eng- 
land, vol. ics William Harris, Life of Charles TT. (1765) ; 
Lord Halifax, Character of Charles HT. (A150) 

Charles I. of France: See CHARLES L, THE Baro, Em- 
peror. 

Charles II. of France: See Ciragnkes IL, THE Far, Em- 
peror. 


Charles IIT. of France (called Тнк Smere): son of Louis 
le Верце: b. in 879 a, р. Eudes, Count of Paris, was elected 
king hy the barons in ХУТ, Charles assumed the title of king 
in 893, and after the death of Eudes in SYS he reigned alone, 
He was a feeble prince, and failed to defend his kingdom 
from the Normans, but made a treaty in 911 with them, 
creating Rollo a duke, giving him his sister in marriage, 
and creating for him the duchy of Normandy, In 922 his 
barons revolted, and chose Robert. king, who perished at 
Soissons, The next year the nobles elected Raoul (or Ro- 
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dolph) of Burgundy to the throne, and Charles was im- 
orisoned by the Count of Vermandois. He was released by 
taoul, and died in Peronne in 929, leaving a son, Louis 
d'Outremer. 

Charles IV. of France (called Tug Елік): third son of 
Philippe le Bel: b. in 1294. He began to reign in 1322 
as successor to his brother, Philip V. of France and Navarre, 
He aided his sister Isabella to dethrone her husband, Ed- 
ward II. of England. He died without male issue in 1225, 
and was sueceeded by Philip of Valois. 

Charles V. (called THE Wisk): King of France: b. Jan. 
31, 1337; son of John П. Ile acted as regent during the 
captivity of John, who was taken prisoner by the English in 
13590. His regency was vexed by the States-General, which 
he convoked.and which refused subsidies, and, led by Stephen 
Marcel, endeavored to repress the authority of the crown. 
The murder of Marcel gave Charles control again, but in 
1360 his father returned and resumed the government. 
Charles became king on the death of his father in 1364, at a 
time when France was invaded by English armies. He acted 
on the defensive, and avoided a general battle. The French 
general Du Guesclin expelled the English from Poitou, 
Saintonge, Brittany, and Guienne. and reduced to submis- 
sion the King of Navarre. He increased the relative pre- 
ponderance of the crown over the nobles, and reformed the 
administration of justice and the procedure of Parliament. 
Charles founded the Royal Library of Paris. He died at 
Vincennes, Sept. 16, 1380, leaving the throne to his son, 
Charles VI. See Roy's Histoire de Charles V. (1849). 

C. H. T. 

Charles VI. (called Tue BELovEp): son of Charles Y.: b. 
in Paris, Dec. 8, 1368, and was the first prince who received 
the title of dauphin, He succeeded to the erown at twelve 
years of age, and his minority was troubled by the rapacity 
and turbulence of his uncles of Berry, Burgundy, Anjou, 
and Bourbon, against whom rebellions broke out in the 
cities of France and Flanders, where they were directed by 
Philip van Artevelde, who was overthrown in 1382 at Roose- 
beke. In 1388 Charles threw off the control of his uncles 
and assumed the government, but he became insane in 1512, 
after which the kingdom was distracted by the rivalry ію 
tween the Dukes of Burgundy and Orleans. In 1407 a civil 
war broke out between the Burgundians and the Arma- 
gnaes (us his party was called) led by the Duke of Orleans, 
who was assassinated by John the Fearless, of Burgundy. an 
atrocity which increased the virulence of the civil war. In 
this disturbed state of the country France was also invaded 
by Henry V. of England, who gained a great victory al 
Agincourt Oct. 21, 1415. Charles died in neglect Oct. 22, 
1422. 

Charles VII. (called THe Vicrogiovs): King of France: 
b. Feb, 22, 1403: a son of Charles VIL. whom he succeeded 
in 1422. At that time the kingdom was rent. by the Bur- 
gundian and Armagnae factions during the insanity of his 
father. The assassination of John the Fearless, of Bur- 
gundy, in the presence of the dauphin, was followed by 
an alliance of the English with | Burgundians, who 
gained almost a complete mastery of France, Iu 1420 
Henry V. of England, who had married a sister of Charles, 
had his right of succession confirmed by the treaty of 
Troves, but he died in 1422, and the administration of Eng- 
lish interests in France was committed to the able DUKE or 
BEDFORD (q. т), who carried conquest still further. The 
court seemed ingulfed in frivolity and dissipation, and the 
infant King Henry VI. of England was recognized as King 
of France by a faction which had possession of Paris while 
France was partially oceupied by the English, who besieged 
Orleans in 1428. From the ruinous state to which the coun- 
try was reduced by intestine discord апа foreign invasion. 
it was restored by the heroism of Joan or Акс (q. г), and 
the prudent poliey of Charles, who had fallen among better 
advisers, Burgundy withdrew from the English alliance 
and joined France: the Duke of Bedford died, and Charles 
became master of Paris in 1486, He waged war with sue- 
cess against the English, reducing their possessions 1n 
France to Calais, and recovered Normandy in 1450. The 
great events of this reign, besides the expulsion of the 
English and of mercenary soldiers, were the creation of a 
standing army, the introduction of Commoners, as Jacques. 
Cour into the roval council, and the Pragmatic Sanction 
which, by adopting the decrees of the Council of Basel, laid 
the basis of the liberties of the Galliean Church. Chariess 
last years were shameless; he embittered his son, and, fear- 
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mrasasination at his hands, starved himself to death 
a Miun, July 22, 1461, and was succeeded. by his son, 
Lois Xf. 

Charles УШТ. (called THE AFFABLE): King of France: 
fat Amie, July 30, 1470; а son of Louis XL, whom he 
хочем in HBB. His reign began under the regency of 
resister, Anne of Beaujeu, who caused the defeat of Count 
[ыле in (mienne, of the Duke of Orleans at St.-Aubin, 
a the reform of the States-General, making the peers and 
еру representatives of their order and not of personal 
rit aml recognizing the féers-éfat of the peasantry. In 
Не Charles released the Duke of Orleans, assumed the 
cvermment with Dunois as his counselor, and married. in 
H1 Anne, Duchess of Brittany, who had been betrothed to 
"Emperor Maximilian, and on this account became in- 
tael in war with Spain and England. He escaped hostil- 
Yes hy ceding Franche-Comté and Artois to the emperor, 
ilon and Cerdagne to Spain, and by buying off Henry 
Vi. of England. Brittany was thus added to France, and 
he king turned his attention to foreign conquest. The 
amis of Anjou to Naples having been purchased, he led an 
aay into Italy in 1494 and conquered that kingdom early 
Л ОЧ. Alarmed by his victorious progress, the King of 
vun, the German emperor, and other powers formed a 
eme against him. As Charles was marching homeward һе 
tinted and repulsed the army of the allies at Fornova, 
ani then returned to France. He died without issue from 
Tallent in his twenty-ninth year, at Amboise, Apr. 7, 
Nand was succeeded by Louis XII. 

Charles IX.: King of France; second son of Henry II. 
an Catherine de” Médici; b. at St.-Germain-en-Laye, June 
eO. He succeeded his brother, Francis IL, in 1560. 
mmg his minority his mother had the chief control of the 
hement, His reign was disturbed by civil or religious 
uN Which began in 1562, between the Catholies aud 
Фатех, The court generally co-operated with the Cath- 
сапу, but Catherine was jealous of the Duke of Guise, 
"^ ler of the Cat holies, and sometimes opposed him by 
"тшше, The civil war was several times suspended 
i rats, and rene wed in consequence of the perfidy of the 
cat Charles married. in 1570 Elizabeth. a daughter of 
is T Maximilian П. Не made overtures of peace 
“r Huguenots, and negotiated a marriage between his 
or Margaret andl Henry of Navarre. On the occasion. of 
e Welding he in wited Coligny апа other Protestant lead- 
еее, and treated them with a simulated favor which 
ЛИ suspic toms, It appears that he and his mother 
“eTesponsible fer the massacre of the Protestants which 
ем Aug, 22-£, 1572 (St. Bartholomew's Day). Charles 
Sete that he had consented to this crime, which his 
(ot probably suggested. He died in a bloody sweat, 
f remorse Foor the innocent blood he had shed, and 
tt ue, Мау ЗО, 1574. A book of his on hunting, La 
"9 Royale, Containing verse of his composition, was 
ouod in SF. See Varillas, Histoire de Charles IX. 
oou Sismondi, ZZesfory of France. 
carles X.. King of France; b. at Versailles, Oct. 9, 1757: 
"aen Ped ot Louis ху 1. Не was ori rinally styled 
TEN dE In 1773 he married Maria Theresa 
p emigrated in 1789; instigated the French royalists 
: ond remained in exile until 1814; began to 
nos Eu M IIL in Sept., — бл; 
val priests. din Aug "150 ho Tone d wn ит " list 
nde 1g., 1829, he formed ап ultra-royalix 

. rthe absolutist Prince POLIGNAC (q. v), Which 
us to the people, and on July 25, 1830, the Pa- 


$1.4 olhmoxio 
aled to arms, barricaded the streets, and after a 
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a Мр, days were completely victorious. Charles 
NTE ү avor of his grandson, the Duke of Bordeaux, 


EC | : 
= .. HAM BORD (g. v.) and escaped to Scotland. He 


* at Güritz 


E Tw Austria, Хоу. 6, 1836, while expiating the 
Sone dig. pubs life by pious austerities. See Lorieux, 
f x Á 2 » r К . . 

"uf the yne de Charles X, (1834): Lamartine, Zis- 


Charley — fion, 
A one ee King of Naples; Count. of Anjou 
Sf France — p 1220 ; the youngest son of Louis 
SIUE d daughter of peice of St. Louis. He married 
cand became his | amond Berenger, Count of. Prov- 
OZUR Lonis IX, , d IIT; went on a crusade with his 
цеф the NC Was Captured with Bim; on his re- 
Ше Pin lican revolt which had broken out in 
Tice: fought for Margaret. of Flanders, who 
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2 Hainault, which Louis forced him to 
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relinquish, At the instigation of Pope Urban IV. he attacked 
and defeated Manfred, King of Naples, in 1266, usurped his 
throne and executed the legitimate heir, the little Conradin. 
Не started on a second crusade, but was batted by a storm. 
Pope Nicholas, incensed by his haughtiness, deprived him 
of his offices as senator of Rome and viear-general of Italy; 
on this pope's death Charles secured the succession for Mar- 
tin IV., le restored. his Roman offices. Provoked. by his 
tyranny, the Sicilians revolted and massacred a multitude 
of Frenchmen on Маг, 30, 1282. This event was called * "Tug 
SICILIAN VESPERS " (q. v) Charles in retaliation laid siege 
to Messina, but his fleet was burned and his efforts. proved 
disastrous. D. at Foggia, Jun. 7, 1285. 


Charles (or Dos CARLOS) LI. of Spain: See CHARLES V., 
Emperor. 


Charles (or Carlos) II.: King of Spain: b. Nov. 6, 1661; 
son of Philip IV., who died in 1665, and Anne of Austria, 
Anne became regent on the death of her husband, but in 
1675 Charles assumed the government and took his natural 
brother, Don John, as his chief minister, an able man, but 
he was forced by the treaty of Nimeguen to cede їп 1679 
Franche-Comté to France. He married in 1678 Louise of 
Orleans, a niece of Louis NIV. of France. In 1689, having 
married a sister of Emperor Leopold. F., he became an ally 
of England and Austria in a war against Louis XIV., but 
the hostilities of Spain were harmless. He was an incapa- 
ble ruler, and a man of morbid condition of mind and body. 
As he was childless, he became in the latter part of his lifa 
anxious and irresolute about the choice of his successor. By 
his last will he appointed Philip, Duke of Anjou, as nis heir. 
D. Nov. 1, 1700. 


Charles IH.: King of Spain; son of Philip V.: b. Jan, 
20, 1716. Parma, Piacenza, and Tuscany were formed into 
a principality for him, and at fifteen he was given an army 
and sent to take possession of it; at eighteen he subdued 
Naples and Sicily und was made king thereof: he ascended 
the throne on the death of his brother, Ferdinand VI, in 
1759. and was an ally of France in the war against. England 
which began in 1762. He promoted education and reform, 
and expelled the Jesuits from Spain in 1767. In 1779, as un 
allv of France, he declared war against Engiand, joining 
France in sending aid to the revolted colonies in. America, 
but he reaped little advantage from the alliance. These 
allies besieged Gibraltar without success, He bartered 
Florida for Cuba with Great Britain, but received Florida 
back and gained Minorea at the conclusion of peace. An 
able sovereign, he was served by able statesmen, who re- 
formed the finances of Spain, banished the Jesuits, and 
sought to bring the Inquisition under civil control. lle 
died in Madrid, Dec. 14, 1788, and was succeeded by his 
son, Charles IV. 


Charles IV. of Spain: son of Charles II ; b. in Naples, 
Nov. 12, 1748. He became king in 1288, before which he had 
married his cousin, Maria Louisa Theresa of Parma, who had 
great ascendency over him. In 1792, through the evilinfiu- 
ence of the queen, her depraved favorite Godoy was ap- 

winted Prime Minister. In 1793 war was declared. by the 
— against the Spaniards, who were defeated in many 
battles. Charles — for peace, and the war ended in July, 
1795. As anally of France he declared war against. Eng- 
land in 1796, but. his fleet was ruined by Nelsen at Trafalgar 
(1805). In 1807 he conspired with Napoleon to seize Portu- 
gal and divide it into principalities for Godoy and the Queen 
of Etruria, while Charles was to become Emperor of Amer- 
ica bv title. The king thereupon sent 16,000 troops to Den- 
mark to aid Napoleon in recovering it from Dritish control, 
His son conspired against him and plotted his assassination, 
Charles abdicated in favor of his son Ferdinand in Mar. 
1808, but Napoleon in the same vear deposed him, and 
placed his own brother Joseph on the throne. Charles re- 
tired to Chambord, and became a pensioner of France with 
an annuity of $1,200,000. He refused to embroil himself 
thereafter in Spanish politics. D. in Rome, Jun. 19, 1819. 
C. H. T. 

Charles IX. of Sweden: fourth son of Gustavus Vasa; b. 
Oct. 5, 1520; joined his brother John in deposing (1568) their 
eldest brother, King Erie, who was murdered in 1577; John 
married Catherine of Poland; turned Roman Catholic; d. 
in 1592, leaving the throne to his son Sigismund, a Roman 
Catholic. and King of Poland. Charles took possession of 
the Government while awaiting Sigismund’s arrival, and, 
assembling a great concourse of magnates at Upsala, pro- 
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cured a decree in 1593 that the Augsburg Confession should 
he the authoritative standard of the Swedish Church, an 
event regarded as a new epoch in that country, In. 1594 
Sigismund was crowned, and began to intrigue for the dom- 
ination of his own creed. Sigismund returned to Poland, 
leaving Charles as his vicerov; who then undertook to 
abridge the pretensions of the nobles and to promote Prot- 
estantism, and in 15098 defeated his nephew, who had in- 
vaded Sweden, at Stingebro, Sigismund, disregarding the 
request of the Diet that he should. reside in Sweden or 


send his son to be educated there, was deposed in 1604, and | 


Charles chosen) king—an act which increased the hostile 
feeling between Sweden and Poland. As king, Charles IN. 
promoted mining and trade; established the University of 
Gothenburg: secured the burghers and peasantry a larger 
part in the business of the Diet; reduced the nobles to sub- 
ordination ; and allied himself with the Protestant princes 
of Germany. He aided Russia against the false Dimitri, 
whose elaims Sigismund upheld, and began the Calmar war 
with Denmark. D. in Nykóping, Oct. 30, 1611. 
C. H. THURBER 


Charles X., or Charles Gustavus: King of Sweden; b. 
at Nyköping, Nov. 8, 1622; son of John Casimir, Elector 
Palatine of the Rhine. His mother, a daughter of Charles 
IX. of Sweden, was a sister of King Gustavus Adolphus. 
He was the heir-appare nt in the reign of Christina, and be- 
came king when she abdicated in June, 1654. Пе was an 
able and a warlike ruler. In 1655 he invaded Poland be- 
cause the Polish king had not renounced his claim to the 
throne of Sweden. He took Warsaw, and speedily drove the 
king out of Poland. During his absence the Danes de- 
clared war against him. He defeated thein, and compelled 
them to cede Scania and other territor y to Sweden (1658). 
Пе died in Gothe nburg, "eb. 13, 1660, and left the throne 
to his son Charles. See TE Konung Carl X. Gus- 
taf's Historia (2 — 1523-29). 


Charles XI.: King of Sweden; son of Charles X.: b. 
Dee. 25, 1655, and became king in the fifth vear of his age, 
but the country was governed by a regeney under his 
mother. By a treaty with Poland in 1660, Exthonia and 
other provinces which Charles X. had conquered were ceded 
to Sweden. Charles AT. assumed the royal functions in 
1672, and formed an alliance with Louis NIV. of France 
sending troops to his aid into Germany, which were de- 
feated at Fehrbellin, and a part of Pomerania lost finally 
to Brandenburg. The Danes now made war upon him in 
1677, but he drove them from Scania, and in 1679 signed a 
treaty of peace and married a sister of the King of Den- 
mark. His reign thenceforth was pacific and prosperous. In 
1680 he was invested by the states with absolute power in 
order to restore the finances. The crown lands had been 
recklessly given to the nobles, and. taxation was oppressive. 
He recovered ten counties, seventy baronies, and many small- 
er estates, aud rendered the crown independent of the aristoc- 
racy and Diet. He founded the University of Lund, pro- 
moted parochial schools, reorganized the army and navy, 
and strengthened the fortresses of Sweden. He died in 
stockholm, Apr. 15, 1697, and was succeeded by his son, 
Charles XII. 

Charles XIIL of Sweden: b. 
1682: eldest son of Charles XI. and Ulrica Eleonora. of 
Denmark. He learned Latin, French, and. German, and 
formed in his vouth simple and frugal habits of living. He 
began to reign in Apr.. 1697, and. chose Count Piper as his 
chief minister and adviser. In 1700 aleague was formed 
against Sweden by Peter L of Russia and the Kings of 
Denmark and Poland, who designed to aggrandize their 
dominions at his expense. At the head of a well-disciplined 
army Charles assumed the offeisive in May, 1700. He 
marched first against Copenhagen, and compelled the Da- 
nish king to sue for peace, Which was concluded Aug., 1700. 
With prompt and rapid movement he then Jed about 8.000 
men against Peter the Great, who was besieging Narva with 
nearly 20,000. men, Charles gained a decisive victory at 
Narva in Nov. 1700, soon. after which he invaded. Poland. 
He defeated the Poles in several battles; and deposed An- 
gustus, King of Poland. in 1704. Provoked by recent acts 
of hostility on the part of the Czar Peter, he advanced 
toward Moscow in Sept, 1707, with an army of 43,000 men, 
The Russian army was not able to resist his impetuous prog- 
ress, and he crossed the Beresina in June. 1708. Having ar- 
rived at Smolensko, he was induced by Mazeppa. hetman of 
the Cossacks, to march southward into the Ukraine. Here 


or 


in Stockholm. June 27, 
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manv of his men perished from eold and want of provisions, 

and his army remained inactive during the severe winter of 
1708-09. At the beginning of the next campaign he had 
only 18.000 Swedes in his army. He besieged Poltava, to 
relieve which Peter advanced with an army of 70,000 men. 

The decisive battle of Poltava, July 8, 1709, resulted in the 
defeat of Charles, who lost. about. 9.000 men killed and 6,004 
prisoners. Ile escaped into "Turkey, and was kindly re- 
ceived by the. sultan, who gave him a residence at Bender, 

He induced the sultan to declare war against Russia, but 
this war was soon ended by a treaty. Charles remained in 
Turkey several years, and at length was involved ina quar- 
rel with the Turkish rulers, who treated him as a prisoner. 
He escaped in 1714, and traveling ?»eognifo through Tun- 
gary and Germany, reached Stralsund in November of that 
vear. The Russians, Danes, and Prussians continued to ware 
war against the King of Sweden. and they took Stralsund in 
Dee., 1715. after a Jong siege. The energy and audacity of 
Charles remained unabated, notwithstanding his reverses, 
and while the allies threatened to invade Sweden he invaded 
Norway. He was killed at the siege of Frederikshall Хоу, 

30. 1718, and left a great reputation as a military genius, 
The long-current. belief that he was treac herously shot by 
one of hix own officers was effectually dissipated in 1859 by 
an examination of his skull. He was never married. and his 
sister, Ulrica Eleonora, inherited the throne. See Voltaire, 

Life of Charles XII: DU TR Karls ХІТ. Jistoria 
(2 740); Lundblad, Konung Carls XII. Historia (2 vols, 

1830); Posselt, Geschichte Caris ХІТ, (1804). 


Charles XIII.: King of Sweden: b. Oct. 7, 1748 : son of 
King Adolphus Frederick, and nephew of Frederick the 
Great. Before his accession. he was an admiral of the 
Swedish navy, and gained a naval victory over the Russians 
in 1788. In 1792 he became regent during the minority of 
his nephew, Gustavus IV.. and retained that office until 
1796. The States-General de posed Gustavus in 1509, and 
elected Charles as his successor, Having no son, Charles, with 
the consent of the Swedish Diet, ado pled Gen. Bernadette 
as his son and heir in 1810, and gave the administration al- 
most wholly up to him. D. Feb. 5, 1818. 


Charles XIV. of Sweden: See DERNADOTTE. 


Charles (or Carl) XV. (Louis Eugène): King of Sweden 
and Norway; b. May 8, 18286. He succeeded his father. 
Oscar I., July 8. 1859. He married in 1850 a Princess of 
Orange. "Phe Storthing, or parliament, was remodeled in 
this reign and made more representative, The king wrote a 
book of poems, of which there is a German translation (Ber- 
lin, 1866). D. Sept, 18, 1872, leaving a daughter, Louisa, 
Crown Princess of Denmark. The crown descended to his 
brother, Oscar IH., Frederick, Duke of Östergötland. 


Charles I.. Kart EITEL FRIEDRICH ZEPHYRIN Lepwie of 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen : King of Roumania, which un- 
til 1861 was the United. Danubian Principalities of Molda- 
via and Wallachia. He was born in Germany, Apr. 20, 
1839. and is the second. son of Prince Karl of Hohenzollern. 
He entered the Prussian army at an early age, and was а heu- 
tenant in the Second Regiment of Prussian dragoons when, 
on May 10, 1866, he was elected domnul, or Prince, of Rou- 
mania. at the instance of the Prussian ambassador, Hec ar- 
rived in Bucharest Мау 2, was recognized by the people Мау 
239. and received formal investiture from the sultan, who was 
his suzerain, July 11, 1866. His administration has been 
successful as а whole. He declared Roumania independent, 
and was proclaimed king Mar. 26, 1851. In 1869 he married 
Princess Elisabeth. von Neuwied, known in literature as 
CARMEN SYLVA (g. v.). 


Charles, Archduke of Austria: general; b. in Florence, 
Sept. 5, 1771; son of the German Emperor Leopold П. Hav- 
ing served in several campaigns against the French, he ob- 
tained in 1796 the chief command of the Austrian army 
of the Rhine, and defeated the French general Jourdan at 
Würzburg in September of that year, and also compelled 
Moreau to retire across the Rhine. He retired from active 
service on account of ill-health in 1800, and was appointed 
governor of Bohemia, but soon returned to the field and in 
1805 commanded in Italy. and defeated Masséna at Сато, 
He became general-in-chief of the Austrian armies in 106, 
Although he could not prevent Napoleon from entering 
Vienna, he encountered him with success at the great battle 
of Aspern in Mav, 1809, The arehduke and Napoleon com- 
manded the armies at Wagram July, 1809, where the T ‘tench 
claimed the victory. Charles resigned the command soon 
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cess Clementina Sobieski: b. in Rome, Dec. 31, 1720. Un- 
like his father and his grandfather, James IL, he had much 
native talent and firmness of purpose. He was well edu- 
cated and skilled in athletie exercises, as well as in music 
and the fine arts. In early youth he served with much 
honor in the Spanish army against Austria. War having 
broken out between France and Great Britain, and his father 
having abdicated his claim to the British throne, he in 1744 
embarked with a powerful fleet and army for England, 
Marshal Saxe being in command; but the expedition was 
broken up by a great storm, which destroyed a fire part of 
the fleet. In the following year (July 25) he landed with a 
few attendants at Moidart. Te soon had a large following, 
mostly of Highlanders. With these he entered. Edinburgh 
Sept. 17, destroyed. Sir John Cope's army at Preston Pans 
Sept. 21, entered. England, and could easily have taken 
London but for the insubordination of the Highland chiefs, 
who compelled him to retreat to Scotland, repulsing the 
royal troops at Clifton. On Jan. 17, 1746, he defeated Haw- 
ley at Falkirk. The character of his forces soon compelled 
his retreat to the Highlands, whither he was followed by the 
Duke of Cumberland. He fought the latter at Culloden 
Muir (Apr. 16), and was there utterly overthrown: but 
though his army was inferior in numbers and worn out by 
exposure and hunger, he would doubtless have won a coni- 
plete vietory but for the jealousy of the clan MacDonald. 
As it was, the battle was totally lost, and with it the last 
reasonable hope of the Stuart line, After many months of 
suffering he escaped from the Western islands by the aid of 
the famous Flora MacDonald. In Italy he was known under 
the title of Count of Albany, à title which passed to his 
natural daughter by Miss Walkenshaw. Не was compelled 
to leave France, though it is suspected that the Government 
connived at his subsequent secret residence in Paris, He- 
wandered much in Europe, beeame а confirmed profligate, 
married in 1772 Louisa of Stolberg, whom he forced to take 
refuge in а convent through fear of her life. The couple 
formally separated, partly because she was suspected of an 
attachment to the poet Alfieri (see ALBANY, Lovisa MARIA 
CAROLINE) and he remained at Florence. His natural 
daughter nursed him through his last two years 1. in 
Rome, Jan. 31, 1788. 


Charles, ELIZABETH RUNDLE: an English authoress: b. 
1826: was married to Andrew P. Charles, of London, in 
1851. Among her works, which are very popular and re- 
ligious, are The Draytons and Darenants (1841): Chronicles 
of the Schonberg-Cotta Family (1863); Diary of Mrs. Kitty 
Trevylyan (1864); Winifred Bertram (1866); Martyrs of 
Spain (1870); The Bertram Family (1876); Lapsed, but 
not Lost (1881). : D. at Hampstead, London, Mar. 28, 1890. 


Charles Emmanuel I.: Duke of Savoy (called THE 
GREAT); b. Jan. 12,1562. Пе succeeded his father, Philibert 
Emmanuel, Aug. 31, 1580, and married Cat herine, & daughter 
of Philip П. of Spain. He was an ambitious prince, and 
waged war against Henry IV. of France and other sover- 
eigus. D. July 26, 1630. 


Charles Friedrich August Wilhelm: Duke of Bruns- 
wick: b. Oct. 30, 1804; son of Friedrich Wilhelm who per- 
ished at the battle of Quatre-Bras; had for his Реа 
George ТУ. of England. Assuming the reins of government 
in 1823, he ruled so capriciously and arbitrarily that he was 
deposed by the German Dict. He lived afterward in Paris 
and London, and died in Aug. 1878, bequeathing his im- 
mense fortune to the city of Geneva. 


Charles, shaarl, JACQUES ALEXANDER CESAR: savant and 
ajronaut; b. аб Beaugency. France, Nov. 12, 1746. He was 
a popular lecturer on physical science іп Paris, and gained 
distinction by his experiments in electricity. He also made 
an improvement in the art of ballooning by substituting 
hydrogen gas for heated air. He and M. Robert were the 
first persons who ever ascended in а balloon, They ascended 
in 1783 to the height of 7,000 feet. D. Apr. 7, 1523. 

Charles Martel: King of the Franks; b. about 689 A. D. ; 
illegitimate son of Pepin d'Héristal, Duke of Austrasia, who, 
estranged by the suspicion that Charles had murdered. his 


aut this event, He wrote an able work called Principles 
wt Mraiegy (1814). D. Apr. 30, 1847, leaving & son, Albert. 

Charles Albert: King of Sardinia ; b. Oct. 29, 1798. He 
sxason of Prince Charles Emmanuel of Savoy-Carignan ; 
wed in 1817 Maria Theresa, Archduchess of Tuscany ; 
туз rant in 1821 оп the abdication of Victor Emmanuel ; 
Vamy of Sardinia in 1829; became king on the death of 
‘iurles Felix in 1831, and adopted a liberal policy. Co-op- 
ang with the movements of the popular purty in the 
zıw of the unity and liberation of Italy, he declared war 
алп Austria in the spring of 1848. Having been de- 
"amalat Novara in Mar., 1849, he abdicated іп favor of his 
an, Victor Emmanuel. D. in Oporto, Portugal, July 28, 
MM, 

Charles Augustus: Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar; b. 
Sul, 3, 1757; began to reign in 1775; general in the Prus- 
army 1792-93; joined the Rhenish Confederacy in Dec., 
IS: fought with the allies against Napoleon 1813-15. The 
wres of Vienna made his principality a grand duchy. 
He was a patron of the arts and sciences, and an intimate 
‘ond of Goethe and other men of letters. Under his reign 
Weimar, his capital, became the literary center of Germany. 

Charles, surnumed the Bold, sometimes called Charles 
the Rash (in Fr, Charles le Téméraire) : Duke of Burgundy ; 
b in Dijon, Nov. 10, 1433; was a son of Philip the Good. 
il was styled Count de Charolais until he became duke in 
i^. He married Margaret, & sister of Edward IV. of 
tugand, in 1468, and became one of the most powerful 
wareigns of his time. His dominions included the Nether- 
ads He waged war against Louis XI. of France, whom 
je cab а con ference and carried prisoner to Lidge, com- 
„ш him to witness the terrible punishments inflicted for 
ae revolt the king had шош ; made a truce in 1475, 
al overran Lorraine. In 1470 he laid siege to Granson 
i masswered the garrison, but was badly defeated by the 
‘is, Three months later he again invaded Switzerland, 
ıl was defeated at Morat. He afterward invaded Lor- 

rine to put down the revolting Duke René; was defeated 
el killed at Nancy, Jan. 5, 1477. He was succeeded by 
z^ daughter Магу. who was married to the Emperor Maxi- 
sian L With him ended the resistance of great feuda- 
— to the crown in France. It was the political aim of 
z^ prinee to restore the kingdom of Burgundy, embracing 
таеке, Lorraire, | Dauphiné, Switzerland, and his own in- 
"папе, See Kirk, History of Charles the Bold (1563); 
tes Mémoires. 

Charles, Cape : ес CAPE CHARLES. 


Charles City: capital (settled in 1855) of Flovd co., Та. 
nation of county, see — Iowa, ref. 9-H); on C., 
^ and "t. P.and 11. Cent. К. Rs., and on Cedar river; 139 
— W. N. W. of Dubuque. Here are 9 churches, 6 
is ut furnitu re-factory, harrow-factory, roller flouring- 
м oundries, гата various other industries. It has the 
юке. dn Northern Iowa. Pop. (1880) 2,421; 
74) 2902; (1895) 4,201. 
Eprror or “INTELLIGENCER.” 

Charles d'Orléans, shaarl'dórlay'i&n': nobleman and 


pede 
E 


ur 2 ys Ес Louis of Orleans, and father of Louis 
— зр “ч — b. May 26,1391; d. Jan. 4, 1465... His 
© ү! tu ne Blois, in the brilliant society of knights 
gene nn рев father liked to have about him. 
А aU — ч assassinated ; in 1408 his mother 
Bg me ‹ | ris estates till 1415, when he was taken 
de kept t DEUS e of Agineourt and carried to England, 
зин le T — for nearly twenty-five years. 
— baller in En for solace to poetry, and composed 
"raso the Шо: 156 nu Beauté, of a dame, of a très belle 
ШЙ}. : ory o whom afflicts his heart with what 

2 Ballade sur lis Pai P CIENT monotonous pain. In 
Paie we have st E. nn owever, and his Jnvocafion d la 
"Tain scholars to : 3 k ant partly justify the inclination 
‚Ге band of n, nake him, instead of Villon, the first 
T aes modern French poets. See Constant Beau- 
ce Ir Charles d'Orléans (1861): Ch. d'Héri E 
а ГО Каня апа Toas (1861); Ch. d'Héricault, Vie 
uring his cupi očsies de Charles Ё Orléans ARTA 
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t A - у 4 C} Ow ' . A RI ч а а $n 
s Pens into English ч dien s die: e — brother, left the government to his wife and grandson. De- 
— were translated under his | piding the rule of a woman aud child, the Austrasians 
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Mlle Roxburrhe Ora have been edited by G. W. Taylor 
че Roy eet edited by G. W. Taylor 
Charles Бае Club (London, 1827). А. R. Marsh. 


{ Edw “ 
‘harles Edward Foci” ррипк Pretender,” or more fully 


чаць Stuart th ili С 1 irs — 
e first “ p Casimir Stuart: son of 
, rst “ Pretender,” and of the Polish prin- 


elected Charles their duke. He subdued Neustria, and made 
himself mayor of the palace, while Chilperie was the nominal 
king. He made Aquitaine his feudatory, cleared his fron- 
tiers of the marauding German tribes, and brought the 
Frisians to embrace Christianity. His most famous achieve- 
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ment lay in repelling Asiatic domination from Europe. Не 
gained near Poitiers in 732 а most important victory over a 
large army of Saracens who had invaded the kingdom. This 
is known as the battle of Tours, and is regarded as one of 
the decisive battles of the world's history. For this victory 
he was surnamed Martel (i. e. the Hammer). When Thierry 
IV. died, Charles allowed the crown to lie in abeyance, neither 
changing his titles nor replacing the king, and thus ended 
the Merovingian dynasty. Charles bequeathed Austrasia to 
his son Carloman, and Neustria to Pepin, who by the death 
of Carloman obtained the whole dominion and took the 
title of king. Charles was detested by the Church because 
he seized its lands to maintain his wars. D. Oct. 22, 741. 


Charles River. Mass.: rises in Worcester County; pur- 
sues & very tortuous course through Norfolk and Middlesex 
Counties; meets the tide-water at Boston, forming part of 
Boston harbor, and separating that city from Cambridge. 
Total length about 75 miles. 


Charleston: city and railroad junction ; capital of Coles 
co., Ill. (for location of county, see map of Illinois, ref. T-F) ; 
46 miles W. of Terre Haute, Ind. It is in an agricultural re- 
gion, and has flouring and woolen mills, a canning-factory, 
a cigar-factory, and a foundry, electric lights, ete. Pop. 
(1880) 2,867; (1890) 4,185. EDITOR or “ PLAINDEALER.” 

Charleston: town and railroad junction; capital of Mis- 
sissippi co., Mo. (for location of county, see map of Missouri, 
ref 7-K); 12 miles S. W. of Cairo, Ill. It is in a lumber and 
agricultural district, and has an academy. Pop. (1880) 1,028 ; 
(1890) 1,381. 

Charleston : an important railroad and commercial cen- 
ter, the chief city of South Carolina, and capital of Charles- 
ton County (for location of county, see map of South Caro- 
lina, ref. 7-F); situated in lut. 82° 46° N., lon. 79° 57 М. ; 
100 miles S. 5. E. of Columbia, the capital of the State, 82 
miles N. E. of Savannah, Ga., and 455 miles S. S. W. of 
Washington, D. С. The city is built on a peninsula, formed 
by the confluence of the Ashley and Cooper rivers, having 
an average elevation of 8 to 10 feet above high water, and 
is about 34 miles long, and varies in width from 4 to 2 
miles, Northward stretches an extended plain, mostly occu- 
pled by fruit, flower, and vegetable farms. The two rivers 
unite their waters at the south in a spacious and beautiful 
harbor, which opens to the sea at a point about 6 miles to 
the 3. E. This harbor has a depth of 40 feet at the city, and 
is one of the safest and most commodious on the Atlantie 
coast. Formerly the depth of its entrance was insufficient 
to permit the passage of vessels of great draught, but within 
recent years jetties have been constructed to create currents 
of sufficient force to eut a channel through the bar, and the 
high-water depth on each side of the baris rapidly increasing. 
The harbor is defended by Fort Moultrie, situated on Sulli- 
van's island, and by Fort Sumter, which commands the 
channel, The Ashley river to the westward is spanned by 
two bridges, the Charleston and Savannah R. R. bridge and 
another, known as the * New Bridge,” and owned by a stock 
company. Plans have been made to connect the city by a 
railroad with the suburbs across the Cooper river on the E., 
including Mt. Pleasant, a growing village. and Sullivan's 
island, which is a popular summer resort, affording a fine 
beach for surf-bathing, now reached by ferry. Summerville, 
22 miles distant to the N. W., is the home ‘of many of the 
business men of Charleston, and has a mild climate grateful 
to consumptives, 

The city is laid out in a generally regular way; two wide 
streets, King and Meeting. running N. and S. and being in- 
tersected by streets extending from E. to W. The houses 
are mostly of brick or wood, and numerous gardens, with a 
great variety of trees and flowering plants, impart a cheerful 
aspect. The principal open-air resort is the Battery, a 
small park at the south end of the city, near the water's 
edge: another is Colonial Lake, whieh has park-like sur- 
roundings, There is a complete system of tidal drainage, 
and the sanitary condition of Charleston is excellent, as is 
shown by the absence now of epidemies. A quarantine sta- 
tion has been established at old Fort Johnson. There are 
two street. railways, operating about 35 miles of road. 

Publie Buildings and Institutions.— Among noteworthy 
public buildings are the arsenal and the citadel, market, 
city-hall, court-house, guard-house, and the new post-office, 
erected at a cost of about $400,000, There are 40 churches 
in the city, and 2 synagogues, some of which have edifices 
remarkable for architecture or historic association. Among 
these are the Roman Catholic cathedral, St. Michael's and 
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St. Philip's (P. E.) churches, the former built in 1752: the 
Central Presb terian church, and the Circular church (Con- 
gregational), The benevolent institutions number 15. Prom- 
inent among them are the Charleston Orphan Asylum and 
the Confederate Widows’ Home. The баро schools, not in- 
eluding a high school for boys, number 6, with an average 
attendance of 5,000, The private schools for both sexes are 
excellent, and include two for the higher education of girls, 
The College of Charleston and the Medical School of South 
Carolina are the leading educational institutions. The 
former has a fine museum and the latter a good patholog- 
ical and anatomical museum. The Charleston Library, 
established in 1748, contains many books of great value, and 
the Apprentices’ and Minors’ Library has a good collection. 
Six newspapers are published. 

Trade and Transportation.—The city has a large whole- 
sale trade with the interior, and is the port through which 
the large inland cities of the neighboring States draw their 
supplies of merchandise, with the admission of large vessels 
to the harbor. The principal exports are cotton, rice, tur- 
pentine-casks, rosin, phosphates, fertilizers, lumber, cotton 
goods, fruits. and vegetables. The total value of cotton ex- 
ported in 1891-92 was $17,570,840. The South Carolina, 
the Charleston and Savannah, and the Northeastern R. li. 
center in Charleston, giving the city direet connection 
with the large trunk lines. These roads are connected with 
the water-front by the East Shore Terminal К. R., which 
runs along the bank of the Cooper river. A similar road, to 
be called the West Shore Terminal, is now (1893) projected, 
to run along the bank of the Ashley river. "The city is con- 
nected by water with New York city and Jacksonville. Fla., 
by the ships of the Clyde Steamship Company, and with less 
distant points and the neighboring islands by 12 freight and 
passenger steamers, owned in the city. The number of ves- 
sels arriving at this port in 1892 was 860. The total regis- 
tered tonnage amounted to 880,673, which did not include 
vessels under 100 tons, nor steamers plying between points 
in the State of South Carolina. 

The banks of the city are 15 in number, 3 national. 4 
state, and 8 savings, with an aggregate capital of $1,535.30). 
There are 13 building and loan associations in active exist- 
ence, with aggregate receipts of $593,320. 

Manu factures.—BDy the census of 1890 Charleston had 566 
manufactories with a capital of $7,300,150, employing 5.255 
persons; wages paid, $2,203,070 ; value of materials, $4.500.- 
421, which in the finished product were valued at $&.8!2.- 
860. The chief industries of the city are the manufacture 
of men's clothing, capital $86,310 ; cooperage, capital $306.- 
420 ; cotton-compressing. capital $1,187,000 ; manufacturing 
of fertilizers, capital $724,900; and of flour and grist, capi- 
tal $218,625. 

Charleston was founded in 1680 by an English colony. 
During the first half century its growth was slow, but it 
attained commercial importance before the end of the sev- 
ond. It was taken by the British in 1780, after a gallant 
defense, and evacuated by them in 1782. It was the State 
capital until 1790, when the seat of government was re- 
moved to Columbia. It was the seat of the great Democratic 
convention of 1860, and later in the same vear of the con- 
vention which passed the famous ordinance of secession. 
The reduction of Fort Sumter, its principal harbor de- 
fense, was the first conflict of the great civil war. and the 
first triumph of the Confederate arms. In Dece., 1861, nearly 
half of the city was destroyed by fire. During the last two 
vears of the war it sustained a protracted siege and bom- 
bardment, and was evacuated by the Confederates Feb. 19. 
1865. An earthquake destroyed a large part of the city and 
many lives Aug. 31, 1886, but within а few years the dam- 
age was so completely repaired that scareely a trace of the 
disaster remained. The assessed valuation of property in 
1890 was $21,380.539, and the municipal debt 33.972.115. 
Pop. (1860) 48,409; (1870) 48,956; (1880) 49,984; (1800) 4. 
955. C. E. LAWRENCE. 


Charleston. or Kanawha Court-house: capital of Kan- 
awha County and also of West Virginia (for location of coun — 
ty, see map of West Virginia, ref. 9-E); on Ches. and Ohio and 
Kan. and Mich, RRs.; on the Kanawha river, at the conflu— 
ence of the Elk river; 65 miles from its mouth and 150 miles 
S.S. W. of Wheeling. Steamboats navigate the Kanawha 
river up to this point. The city has the Kanawha and Ohio 
machine-shops, marble-works, ice-manufactory, woolen-mills, 
door, sash and blind, and furniture factories, wagon-shops. 
iron-fence works, foundries, engine-building works, beat 
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aid barge building yards, dry-docks, a fine new capitol and 
oer publie buildings, excellent water-works, gas, electric 
ight. natural gas, ete. A large trade in lumber, salt, and 
wal is carried on, There are a few salt-furnaces, one of 
shieh makes 2.000 bush. of sult per day. The seat of the 
Nate government was removed to Charleston in 1869, and 
io Wheeling in 1875. In May, 1885, Charleston became the 
permanent capital of the State. Pop. (1880) 4,192; (1890) 
EDITOR ОЕ “ GAZETTE.” 
Charleston, College of: In June, 1770, a meeting of the 
citizens of Charleston, S. C., was held to petition the General 
Awmbly for the establishment of a college. In Oct., 1779, 
ai act Was passed providing for three colleges, one of which 
was to be located in Charleston. In Oct., 1794, the first com- 
mencement was celebrated. In 1830 the new building (sub- 
«quently enlarged by the addition of wings) was erected. 
Tae college was nearly destroyed by the great earthquake of 
Aug., 1586, but academic exercises were not suspended for а 
бау. In the face of most serious obstacles, the Institution is 
making steady advanees, maintaining the highest possible 
taulard of scholarship in every department. The Museum 
«f Natural History is one of the most valuable in the U.S. 
No college in the South is more in accord with the spirit of 
шеги progress. Henry E. SHEPHERD, 


Charlestown : a former city of Middlesex co., Mass., but 
towa part of Boston; situated on a peninsula nearly inclosed 
tv the Mystic and Charles rivers; connected with the old 
mrt of Boston and with Chelsea by five bridges. The ground 
res Into two eminences, Breed’s and Bunker Hills, which 
and delightful situations for dwellings. The city is well 
"ui, WIth shaded, irregular streets. Three avenues, Main, 
Hunker Hill, and Medford Streets, traverse the peninsula, 

aud converginy at its neck, make the fine avenue Broadway, 

tong through Somerville and over Winter Hill, There is 
ап епн U. S. navy-vard, occupying 70 to 80 acres, ex- 

Ping from the Charles to the Mystic rivers, in which are 

we large M the largest ropewalk in the U.S., 
at machine-sshops for the manufacture of copper-work, 
Lachinery, and ordnance, capable of employing 2.000 men. 
à arabek connected with the navy-vard is built of granite, 
arl est $670,000. Charlestown has manufactures of steam- 
“ches boilers, and machinery, chemicals, stone-ware, brass- 
“ate, brushes, sir era r, soap, leather, mechanics’ tools, gas fix- 
es, Whips, dra iri- pipes, New England rum, tobacco, oils, 
"^. Un the si rnit of the highest elevation stands the 
М to commn memorate the battle of BUNKER HILL (4. v). 
чок is sua popolied with water from Mystic Lake, 9 miles 
“walt. The wa t er-works were finished in 1864, at a cost of 
01.230, Thee water flows from the lake 1 mile by grav- 
UM IS then pumped by three engines to a reservoir on 
its Hill, from which it flows 4 miles, and supplies Charles- 
^n and the neighboring towns. Charlestown was perma- 
"ly settled in 1629, and is memorable from its associations 
vh Пе Revolution. It was burned by the British on the 
oa battles of Bunker Hill. The city was chartered 
“hh as was annexed to Boston Oct. 13, 1873. Pop. 
— — 35 (1 $390) 38.348, for the three wards of Boston 

^ comprise this former city. 


Charlestown = railroad junction; capital of Jefferson co., 


р 1% M T location of county, see map of West Virginia, 
dn e. has a fine court-house and a jail. In this place 
i ку | t ried and executed Dec, 2, 1859. On Oct, 18, 
— — erate force of 1,200 or 1.400 men under ten. 
ion tron шы the place at daylight, and attacked the 
ун stationed there, Being surprised, they were 
эм, The i and. flying in confusion, were nearly all cap- 
US tro, p асе карие within an hour by a force 
ales driver pee Col, George D. Wells, and the Confed- 

en from the town. Pop. (1880) 2,016 ; (1890) 2,287. 


Charles 

ы Stown: ean; ; — 
ef ож: capital, chief town, and port of Nevis, 
Si at the southwest extremity of the island (see 


of Wi Я 
* tail t — Indies, геї. 6-12). Pop. (1892) 1,600. It has a 
Ch Ec. trade in sugar. 
"ar het! л : 
ИГ pue Rr uy ‚ NICOLAS TovssaINT : military painter; 
"Dn (Gros. du 1792; d. there Dec. 19, 1845; pupil of 
^is his ie England in 1836 with Gericault, who 
apply пар ПЧ Was one of the first French painters 
treatment to pictures of battles and 


“пег * jg аим ic 
меры 1 €. and as 1 : - 
‚ besides numerous works in oil, executed a 


at 


Tbe Р 
Charleviny 4 шаи. WILLIAM А. COFFIN. 
MD e. shi ' ауе Bd - 
üt of Ardennes : E eel =a town of France: depart- 
is le riv 


er Meuse, which separates it 
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from Méziéres (see map of France, ref. 2-6). It is well built 
and handsome, and has a college and а large public library ; 
also manufactures of hardware, nails, copper, leather, etc. 
A suspension bridge crosses the river here. This place was 
formerly fortified. Pop. (1896) 17,805. 

Charlevoix: village: capital of Charlevoix co., Mich. (see 
map of Michigan, ref. 4-1); on Chicago and West Michigan 
R. H. and Pine river; about a quarter of a mile from Lake 
Michigan ; is a summer resort, and has trade in lumber and 
fish. Pop. (1880) 512; (1890) 1,496 ; (1894) 1,796. 

Charlevoix, PIERRE FRANÇOIS Xavier, de: Jesuit traveler 
and historian ; b. at St.-Quentin, France, Oct. 29, 1682. Не 
went as a missionary to Canada in 1720, and descended the 
Mississippi to its mouth. He wrote, besides other works, in 
French, a History and General Description of Japan (Paris, 
1736); a Mistory and General Description of New France 
(3 vols., 1744; Eng. trans. by John Gilmary Shea, New York, 
6 vols., 1865-72); and a J/estory of Paraguay (1756, 3 vols. ; 
Eng. trans. London, 1769, 2 vols.) D. Feb. 1, 1761. 

Charlotte, shaar'lot: a city and railroad junction; capital 
of Eaton co., Mich. (for location of county, see map of Mich- 
igan, ref. 7-1); 19 miles S. W. of Lansing. It has imposing 
church and school edifices, fine water-works, electric and 
gus lights, and several carriage and furniture factories. 

op. (1880) 2,910; (1890) 8,867; (1894) 4,350. 

EDITOR OF “ REPUBLICAN.” 


Charlotte: a city and railroad center; capital of Meck- 
lenburg co., N. C. (for location of county, see map of North 
Carolina, ref. 3-E). It has Biddle University, two large 
publie schools, other institutions of learning, and various 
manufactories. Gold mines have been opened in the vicin- 
ity. There is à branch of the U. S. mint in this ену, The 
city has 4 banks, 4 local building and loan associations, 10 
churches, water-works, macadamized streets, a park and li- 
brary. Average temperature during the year about 60 F. 
Pop. (1880) 7,094; (1890) 11,557. 

SECRETARY OF CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


Charlotte Amalie, -ii-maa lée-e: a town of the Danish 
West Indies; capital of the island of St. Thomas (see map 
of West Indies, ref. 6-K). It stretches a mile along the 
shore, with white-walled, red-roofed houses, contrasting with 
the palms on the neighboring hills. It has а good harbor 
and an extensive trade, being a free port. It is a station for 
the mail-packets which ply between Southampton and the 
West Indies. Pop. (1887) 13,000, mostly blacks. 


Charlotte Harbor: an inlet on the west coast of Florida ; 
in De Soto County; is nearly 24 miles long. and. sheltered 
from the sea by several islands (see map of Florida, ref. 8-T). 
It is shallow, its greatest depth being nearly 10 feet. Good 
oysters and fish abound here, Cattle are exported to Key 
West. Pop. of precinct (1890) 182. 

Charlot'tenburg : a town of Prussia; province of Bran- 
denburg: on the river Spree: 3 miles W. of Berlin, at the 
end of the Thiergarten park (see map of German Empire, 
ref. 3-G). It has a palace with a fine park and а famous 

almery, and a mausoleum in which are statues of Frederick 
Villiam III. and Queen Louisa, by Rauch. Here are manu- 
factures of cotton and hosiery. Pop. (1880) 30,446; (1890) 
76,873; (1895) 132,377. 

Charlottesville: city and railroad junction; capital of 
Albemarle со., Va. (for location of county, see map of Vir- 
vinia, ref. 5-6); on the Rivanna river: 97 miles by railroad 
W. N. W. of Richmond, 61 miles by railroad N. N. E. of 
Lynchburg, and 115 miles S. W. of Washington, D.C. One 
mile W. of this town is the University of Virginia, founded 
in 1819 by Thomas Jefferson, and endowed by the State. 
Here are cloth, agricultural implements, tobacco, hosiery, 
underwear, and other factories, and an excellent water-sup- 
ply. The city has an academy and several schools, Monti- 
cello, the former residence of Jefferson, is 3 miles distant. 
Pop. (1880) 2,676; (1890) 5,591. 

EDITOR oF “JEFFERSONIAN REPUBLICAN.” 

Char’lottetown: capital of Prince Edward Island and of ` 
Queen's County ; situated on Prince Edward Island Railway 
and on the north bank of East river, near the south coast 
(see map of Quebec, ete., ref. 1-B). It has an excellent har- 
bor and a large export баде. The town is well laid out, and 
has a fine colonial building. post-ottice, and atheneum, в 
normal school and lunatic asylum, and is the seat of Prince 
of Wales College, St. Dunstan’s (Roman Catholic) College, 
and a Methodist college. It has excellent. public schools, 
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and is the see of a Roman Catholie bishop. Pop. (1891) 
11,374. 

Charmides, kaar'mi-déez (in Gr. XapufSns): an Athenian 
philosopher; b. about 450 в. c. ; uncle of Plato and a pupil 
of Soerates. He was one of the tyrants who obtained power 
by the aid of Lysander the Spartan, and was killed in battle 
by the army of Thrasybulus about 404 в. c. 


Cha’ron (in Gr. Хароу): in classic mythology, the ferry- 
man who transported the souls of the dead across the rivers 
of the infernal regions. An obolus was placed in the mouth 
of the dead at burial in compensation for this service. "The 
poets feigned that he was the son of Erebus and Nox. 


Charon'das (in Gr. Харфубаз): an eminent Greek legis- 
lator; b. at Catania, in Sicily; flourished about 650 в. c. Не 
composed laws in verse, which were adopted by the Athe- 
nians and other nations. 


Cha’ron of Lamp’sacus: one of the early writers of his- 
tory preceding Herodotus, known as LOGOGRAPHERS (q. v.) ; 
flourished 480-465 в. с. He wrote an Account of the Per- 
sians (Пєрсіка) and Annals of DUM bs The scant frag- 
ments are preserved in Müller's Fragmenta Historicorum 
Grecorum, vol. i., pp. 32-35. See Neumann, De Charone 
Lampsaceno (1880). 

Charpentier, shüár'pián'ti-ay, Louis EcGENE: military 
and genre painter; b. in Paris, June 1, 1811; d. there Dec. 
16, 1890; pupil of Gérard and Léon Cogniet; third-class 
medal, Salons 1841 and 1857; an artist of fair ability who 
was Professor of Design at Versailles for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. One of his works, Battle of Тећегпаѓа (1857), is in the 
Versailles Museum. W. A. C. 

Charr: a beautiful fish (Salvelinus alpinus) of the salmon 
family, abounding in cold, clear brooks and ponds in North- 
ern Europe; the same or a very similar species also in 
Greenland or British America, Compared with the true 





The northern charr. 


trout (Salmo), the charr (Salvelinus) differs in the very 
small scales, the presence of red spots instead of black, and 
in the structure of its vomer. The charr are in general 
more beautiful and more retiring than the trout, and more 


valued as game fish. Several species of charr oceur in 
America, the best known being the so-called * brook trout," 
or “speckled trout," of the East, Salvelinus fontinalis. 
). 5. JORDAN. 

Charriéres, shaár'ri-àr, Madame SAINT-HYACINTHE, de: 
French authoress; b. in Holland in 1740; wrote several ro- 
mances: Lettres Neuchateloises (1784) and Caliste (1186). 
She was intimate with Benjamin-Constant, and their corre- 
spondence has been published. D. Dec. 20, 1805. 


Charron, shaár'ron', PIERRE: а celebrated French preach- 
ег and moralist; b. in Paris in 1541; d. Nov. 16, 1603. А 
friend and disciple of Montaigne, he had vet found the law 
intolerable and entered the Church, even desiring to become 
a monk. His age when this determination was adopted, or 
perhaps his powers as a preacher, had caused him to be re- 
fused permission, however. Curiously enough, the skeptical 
spirit of his master imposed itself upon him, and when his 
famous treatise, De la Sagesse (On Wisdom), appeared in 
1601 (larger edition in 1604; Eng. trans. New York, 1891), 
it appeared in many ways to substitute natural morality for 
Christian faith. It was vehemently attacked, but had a 
great effect in its time. 1t should be added, however, that 
his earlier treatises, Les trois Vérités (1593) and Discours 
chrétiens (1600), are thoroughly Christian in spirit. 

А. К. MARSH. 

Chart: a hydrographic map for the use of navigators ; 
the projection of some portion of the sea or coast on a plane 
surface, Charts are generally constructed on the principle 
of Mereator's projection. In the English and U. 5. serv- 
ices, after coasts have been surveyed by the Government, 
charts are engraved and sold at prices below their cost in 
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order to encourage their general use. The navigating charts, 
showing the dangers of the coasts with sufficient clearness 
to enable mariners to avoid them, are usually on a uniform 
scale, and the U.S. charts are generally on the polyconic 
projection. The preparation of charts is a part of the 
duty of the hydrographical department at the Admiralty 
in England, and in the U. S. of the coast survey and of 
the hydrographic office. 

Charta Epispastiea, kaar'ta-ep-i-spis'ti-ka [Lat., draw- 
ing (or blistering) paper]: the pharmaceutical name for 
blistering paper. It is prepared by applying to one surface 
of smooth bibulous paper a mixture of oil, wax, spermaceti, 
resin, Canada balsam, water, and powdered cantharides. 
When applied to the skin it adheres, and after a time raises 
a blister as perfectly as the blistering cerate does, while it is 
much cleaner and more easily applied. 

Various charte emplastice, or adherent medicated papers 
( papiers emplastiques), are employed by many French phy- 
sicians instead of the less neat and convenient plasters of 
ordinary pharmacy. 


Charte, shaart: the name applied in France (1) to the 
*Grand Charter" of John 1 prepared by the States- 
General and agreed to by the king; this was the basis 
upon which the States-General asserted their liberties at 
the commencement of the Revolution; (2) that by which 
Louis XVIII. in 1814 acknowledged the rights of the peo- 
ple; (3) that of 1830, which was sworn to by Louis Philippe, 
recognizing the popular sovereignty. See FRANCE. 

Charter [O. Fr. chartre < Lat. chartula, à small paper, 
deriv. of charta, paper]: & formally written instrument 
given as evidence of a grant, contract, or other transaction 
between man and man ; an instrument executed with form 
and solemnity положе rights and privileges. In public 
law the term is applied to those formal deeds or instru- 
ments by which sovereigns guarantee the rights and privi- 
leges of their subjects, or by which a sovereign state guar- 
antees those of a colony. The founders of several of the 
British American colonies, now States of the Union, ob- 
tained charters from the King of England for the same. In 
municipal law the word is principally used to designate a 
grant of franchises, privileges, or estates obtained from the 
sovereign by letters-patent under the great seal. A leading 
instance is found in the creation of corporations. In early 
times corporations were created principally in this manner. 
It has been doubted whether municipal corporations could 
at first be created in any other way than by royal charter. 
The better opinion is that there could be no valid charters 
other than royal. It is now quite frequent to originate 
them by act of Parliament. The act of incorporation in 
that case has the force of a statute. There are certain spe- 
cial rules appertaining to royal charters as distinguished 
from corporations created by act of Parliament. Thus the 
king can not limit the perpetuity of a corporation, while 
Parliament may. Accordingly, when the Bank of England 
was шдет by way of experiment, the aid of Parlia- 
ment was called in to limit its duration. A general statute 
now confers that power upon the king to limit the time of 
corporate existence. So the crown can not force a new 
charter upon an already existing corporation. The king 
can not derogate from his own grant. Parliament may 
abolish the institution or modify it at pleasure. Nor can 
the king remove corporators at discretion, as each corpor- 
ator is supposed to have a freehold estate. So a charter can 
not create exclusive right or prohibit trade, or in any wav 
change the established law of the land. These propositions 
are of but little practical use in the U.S., as since the Revo- 
lution corporations are created by act of the legislature. 
There is a number of municipal and other charters in exist- 
ence which were granted by the king prior to the Revolu- 
tion, and which remain in force notwithstanding the chan ee 
of government. See further under CoRPORATION. S 

T. W. DwiGuT. 

Charterhouse [a corruption of Chartreuse; see Car- 
THUSIANS]: a hospital and school in London; founded in 
1611 by Sir Thomas Sutton, who endowed it with the reve- 
nues of more than twenty manors, lordships, and other 
estates. It was originally a Carthusian monastery founded 
in 1371. It is an asylum for poor brethren, the number of 
whom is limited to eighty, and they must be bachelor. 
members of the Church of England, and fifty years o] 
Each brother receives, besides food and lodging, an allow. 
ance of £26 a year for his clothing, ete. The school is for 
the benefit of “the sons of poor gentlemen to whom the 
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dan of education is too onerous.” The number of 
scholars is limited to forty-four, but in 1889 there were 460 
y and boarding pupils who were not charity scholars. 
In 1892 there were 500 pupils. Among the eminent men 
Y elucated here were Addison, John Wesley, George Grote, 
Bisho Thirlwall, and Thackeray. The reputation of the 
| schoo Is high. In 1872 the school was removed to Godal- 
ming, Where it occupies a large quadrangle, with a gatehouse 
tower 130 feet high and a chapel rich in stained glass. Head- 
master, Rev, W, Haig Brown, LL. D. 


_ Charteris, chaartérz, ArcuiBaLD НАмилох, D. D.: a 
Scotch divine; b, at Wamphray, Dumfries, Dec. 13, 1835. 
* graduated from the Gaiversity of Edinburgh B. A. 
1853, and, after pastorates in St. Quivox, New Abbey, and 
the Park chure , Glasgow, became in 1868 Professor of 
Biblical Criticism’ in the University of Edinburgh. In 1868 
he founded the Christian Life and Work Committee, of 
whioh he still remains convener. Ile was moderator of the 
eneral Assembly of the Church of Scotland in 1892. Be- 
ы a biogra hy of Dr. James Robertson (Edinburgh, 1863), 
м published Canon icity (1880); The New Testament Serip- 
ures (London, 1883), being the Croall lectures for 1882; 
and ey | contributions to periodicals. He was the origi- 
mator and first editor of the magazine Life and Work. 
WILLIS J. BEECHER. 


Charter Oak : a tree which, famous in colonial history, 
once stood in Hartford, Conn. The legend runs that when 
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OS went to Hartford in 1687, by command 
- to demand the surrender of the charter 
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board any contraband goods, or otherwise act so as to render 
the vessel liable to seizure. 
Revised by Е. STURGES ALLEN. 


Chartier, shiarti-ay', ALAIN: a French poet and prose- 
writer of great repute in the fifteenth century ; b. at Bayeux, 
in Normandy, about 1392; d. not later than 1441. He 
studied in the University of Paris, entered the service of 
Charles VL, and was clerk, notary, and financial secretary 
to Charles VII. Asa poet he is closely connected with the 
school of the fourteenth century—Guillaume de Machaut, 
Eustache Deschamps, Froissart, and Christine de Pisan— 
writers of ballades, rondeaux, virelats, and similar quaint 
and difficult forms. He delights also in Пенка апа 
controversial love verse, and in moralizing poetical essays. 
In prose he has much the same characteristics. His style is 
overloaded with Latinisms, and is at times strangely contort- 
ed. Atother times, however, it has a gravity and balance that 
presage the new prose soon to appear in the Mémoires of 
'onmines; and when he is touched by the ills of his coun- 
try he becomes even eloquent. His chief poetical work 
consists of his lyric poems, his Bréviaire des Nobles, his 
Livre des quatre Dames, and his Belle Dame sans merci, 
whose name and fame long endured. In prose, besides sev- 
eral interesting Latin letters and treatises, he wrote Le 
Quadrilogue Invectif, Le Curial, Chronique de Charles VII., 
and one or two other pieces of less moment. His fame is 
illustrated by the apocryphal story of the kiss given him by 
Margaret of Scotland, Queen of France, who declared she 
meant not to kiss the man, * but the mouth whence had is- 
sued so many golden words.” His influence upon his con- 
temporaries was great, and even foreigners, like the English 
Lydgate, studied him with ardor. See Delaunay, Thèse sur 
Alain Chartier (1876), which contains full bibliographical 
information. The only available edition of the works of 
Alain Chartier is as yet (1893) that of André Duchesne, 
Paris, 1617. A. К. MARSH. 


Chartism : a movement in British politics for the allevia- 
tion of the sufferings of the artisan and other laboring 
classes, and named for the document in which the agitators 
presented their demands to the world. After the reforms 
of Lord Grey in 1832, there remained great discontent 
among the workpeople of Great Britain. In 1838 six mem- 
bers of the House of Commons had a conference with repre- 
sentatives of the Workingmen’s Association, and together 
they formulated what was known as The People’s Charter. 
It demanded six specific reforms, viz.: (1) annual parliaments; 
(2) universal suffrage; (3) the ballot; (4) no property quali- 
fication for a seat in the House of Commons; (5) salaries 
for parliamentary representatives; (6) electoral districts 
evenly apportioned by population. The methods of agita- 
tion were those of O’Connell, who was a Chartist leader, and 
huge meetings were held, not wanting in intemperance of 
speech. The Northern Star, founded by Fergus O’Connor, 
became the newspaper organ of the movement and gained a 
circulation of 50,000, then an extraordinary achievement. In 
1839 the National Charter Association was organized in Bir- 
mingham on the same platform, and reached a member- 
ship of 40,000. But it was not until 1848 that the mag- 
nitude and intensity of the movement was disclosed. It 
was а time of great depression in industry and of revo- 
lutionary excitement all over Europe. Men went out to 
drill in Glasgow and Manchester. Crowds assembled to 
listen to violent harangues; revolutionary organizations 
were suspected in the industrial centers of Great Britain ; 
the governing classes were alarmed. In several northern 
cities the popular gatherings were dispersed by the sol- 
diery and garrisons were maintained in them. It was an- 
nounced that 500,000 people would assemble on Apr. 10, on 
Kennington Common, London, to present a petition signed 
by 6,000,000 to Parliament. The procession was forbidden by 
the Government, the military was posted by the Duke of 
Wellington to command the city, 170,000 special eonstables 
were enrolled, among whom was Louis Bonaparte (after- 
ward Napoleon III. The assembly was held and 50,000 
attended ; the procession was abandoned ; the petition was 
presented to Parliament, scrutinized, and the signatures 
shrank on enumeration and verification. The Chartist 
movement rapidly declined, partly owing to the improving 
condition of labor, and partly owing to the legislative con- 
cessions to the People's Charter made in reform bills, such 
as the extension of suffrage, the redistribution of parlia- 
mentary seats, and the adoption of the ballot. Although 
the People's Charter ceased to be a platform of agitation, 
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the: Chartist disturbances led to а larger recognition of 
labor interests as a factor in legislation and їп British 
politics, See Carlyle on Chartism; McCarthy, History of 
our own Times; Cooper's Life. 

Chartran, shiar'triian’, THEOBALD: portrait and figure 
ainter; contemporary; b. at Besancon ; pupil of Cabanel ; 
trand Prix de Rome 1877; second-class medal, Paris Expo- 

sition, 1889; Legion of Honor 1890. His small portraits 
are finely drawn and cleverly painted. At the Salon of 
1892 he exhibited a masterly portrait of Pope Leo XIII. 
Studio in Paris. W. А. C. 


Chartres, shaart'r (anc. Aufricum): a city of France; 
‘capital of the department of Eure-et-Loir; on the river 
Eure, and on the railway which connects Paris with Le 
Mans; 49 miles S. W. of Paris (see map of France, ref. 4-E). 
It is built at the base and on the declivity of a steep hill. 
The streets are narrow and crooked. Hore is a Gothic 
cathedral of the eleventh century, said to be the most per- 
fect in France ; it is surmounted by two towers, one of them 
382 feet high, with rich ornamentation, and the other ex- 
ceedingly massive. Chartres has two other remarkable 
‘churches, an episcopal palace, and a public library of about 
330,700 volumes; also manufactures of hosiery, hats, leather, 
ete. Here is a large weekly market for grain and flour. 
During the Middle Ages Chartres was the capital of the 
district of Chartrain, made a duchy by Francis I., and 
given as an appanage to the Dukes of Orleans, Hence the 
title Duke of Chartres was given to the eldest son of the 
Duke of Orleans. More recently thesame title was given to 
Prince Robert of Orleans, grandson of King Louis Philippe, 
and second son of Duke Ferdinand of Orleans, Pop. (1891) 
23,108; (1896) 23,182. 

Chartreuse, shiár'tróz', La Grande: alarge and famous 
monastery in the Freneh Alps: 12 miles N. N. E. of Gre- 
noble: in the midst of wild and impressive scenery ; 3,281 
feet above the sea. The convent was founded by St. Bruno 
in 1084, somewhat higher up the mountain than the present 
buildings. "Тһе пате of the order, Carthusians, comes from 
this convent, and the English Charterhouse is a corruption 
of its name. The buildings are extensive, but rudely built, 
and date from 1689. The monastery had been repeatedly 
burned before the present structure was built. The monks 
were stripped of their possessions in the French Revolution, 
and abandoned the convent until 1826. They have never 
recovered their former wealth and dignity. They manufac- 
ture a famous LIQUEUR (g. v.), which takes its name from 
the monastery. See CHARTERHOUSE. 


Char’tulary (Late Lat. chartularia): literally, a rec- 
ord or register. This term is specially applied to certain 
rolls or books in which corporations, especially religious and 
civil corporations, keep & record of their charters and privi- 
leges granted them by the statute, and in the case of the 
early Latin Church a custodian of the charters, records, etc., 
of the Chureh was also so called. Some of these chartula- 
ries date back in France as far as the tenth century, but it 
was not until the twelfth or thirteenth century that they 
were generally kept by corporations. ‘Their value lies in 
the fact that they frequently contained archeological and 
genealogical information of great historical value. Many 
important chartularies have been printed. 


Charybdis, ka-rib'dis (in Gr. Xdpv85is), now called Galo- 
faro: an incessant undulation, rather than a whirlpool, on 
the Sicilian side of the Strait of Messina, opposite the rock 
of Sevlla. It is caused by the meeting of currents, and is 
seldom dangerous. It was anciently much dreaded by 
mariners, See Rear-Admiral William Henry Smyth’s mono- 
graph on the Mediterranean, p. 519, 8vo, 1854. 

In Greek mythology Charybdis was a daughter of Posei- 
don, and was killed by Zeus with a thunderbolt and hurled 
into the sea, where she henceforth drew the approaching 
ships into the deep. 

Chase, DupLEv: b. in Cornish. N. H., Dec. 30, 1771; an 
uncle of S. P. Chase; graduated at Dartmouth in 1794; 
‘Chief justice of Vermont (1817-21), and U. S. Senator from 
1813 to 1817, and again from 1825 to 1831. D. in Randolph, 
Vt., Feb. 23, 1846. 

Chase, GEonaE, L.B.: b. in Portland, Me., Dec. 29, 
1849; graduated at Yale College, Connecticut, 1870. апа at 
Columbia College Law School, New York city, 1873. In 
1875 was appointed assistant. Professor of Municipal Law in 
the last-named institution, and in 1878 Professor of Criminal 
Luw, Torts, and Procedure; dean of the New York Law 
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School 1891; published an edition of Blackstone's Com. 
mentaries known as the American Studenta Blackstone 
(1877), and edited Johnson's Ready Legal Adviser (1880); 
contributed many legal articles to Johnson's Universal 
C yclopeed ia. 

Chase, Iran, D.D.: b. at Stratton, Vt., Oct. 5., 1793: 

raduated at Middlebury College in 1814 and at Andover 

heological Seminary 1817; in the same year was ordained 
to the Baptist ministry. He labored as missionary in West 
Virginia, and was in 1818 appointed Professor of Languages 
and Biblieal Literature in the first Baptist Theological 
Sehool, which wasthat year started in Philadelphia, but in 
1822 removed to Washington, D. C., and incorporated with 
Columbian College. There he remained till 1825, in which 
year he became Professor of Biblical Theology, and from 1836 
to 1845 of Ecclesiastical History in the Theological Institu- 
tion (which he was largely instrumental in founding) at 
Newton Centre, Mass. He published several works, mainly 
controversial. D. at Newton Centre, Mass., Nov. 1, 1864 


Chase, PHILANDER, D. D.: a Protestant Episcopal bishop; 
uncle of SALMON P. CHASE (9. v.); b. in Cornish, X. H., Dec 
14, 1775; graduated at Dartmouth in 1796. He went in 
1817 as & missionary to Ohio. where he planted the Epis 
copal Church. He became Bishop of Ohio in 1819, resigned 
in 1881, and after a temporary residence in Michigan was 
made Bishop of IHlinois in 1835. Не founded Krxvox CoL- 
LEGE (q. v.), Gambier, O., and Jubilee College (1838) at Rob- 
ins’ Nest, ПІ. Published Reminiscences (New York, 1848, 2 


vols) D. at Jubilee College, Robins’ Nest, Ill. Sept. 20, 
1852. Тһе resignation by Bishop Chase of the see of Ohio, 


on aceount of diffieulties with the faculty of the Theological 
School at Gambier, and his subsequent acceptance of the 
episcopate of Illinois, gave occasion to the enactment of the 
canon on Episcopal resignations still in foree in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. 


Chase, Prixy EARLE: educator; b. in Worcester, Mass, 
Aug. 18, 1820; graduated at Harvard College in 1839. 
While engaged for many years as a teacher in Philadelphia, 
and afterward in mercantile life, he employed his leisure 
in metaphysical, philological, and physical studies, produc- 
ing many able and learned papers, published in the Pro- 
ceedings of the American Philosophical Society and in 
various scientifie journals, several of which were copied in 
the London, Dublin, and Edinburgh Philosophical Maga- 
zines and other foreign journals. These articles procured > 
him wide distinction as a man of science. In 1871 he was > 
appointed Professor of Physics, and later of Languages. in 
Haverford College. The Magellanie gold medal of the 
American Philosophical Society was awarded to him in 1864 
for the Numerical Relations of Gravity and Magnetism. 
Among his works is Elements of Meteorology (1884). D. iw 
Haverford, Dec. 17, 1886. 


Chase, SALMON PORTLAND: statesman and jurist: son of 
Ithamar Chase, a farmer of New Hampshire ; b. in Cornish, 
N. H., Jan. 13, 1808. He was sixth in descent from Aquila 
Chase, who emigrated from England to Massachusetts in 
1630. His mother was of Scotch descent. The stock to 
which he belonged was prolific in eminent men. His 
grandfather, Samuel Chase, had seven sons, five of whom 
received an education at Dartmouth College. During the 
war of 1812 Ithamar Chase engaged in the glass manufac- 
ture at Keene, N. H., but this business resulted unfortu- 
nately on the reintroduction of foreign manufactures. ll’ 
died in 1817, leaving his family in straitened circumstances. 
Salmon's edueation, however, was not neglected. He was 
first sent to a school at Windsor, Vt., and when twelve 
years of age went to Ohio to live with his uncle, the bishop. 
who resided near Columbus, Here he divided his time be- 
tween hard work on the bishop’s farm and hard study in 
the bishop’s academy, which was afterward removed to 
Cincinnati. In 1823 he returned to New Hampshire, and 
the next year entered Dartmouth College, from which he 
graduated in 1826. He then repaired to Washington, and 
supported himself by teaching a school while studving law 
under the direction of William Wirt. Here he obtained hi 5 
license to practice law in 1899, and in the spring of 1830 
went to Cincinnati to pursue his profession. During the 
weary hours of waiting for business he occupied himself in 
preparingan edition of the Statutes of Ohio with notes and 
an historical introduction, This brought him into notice, 
and in 1834 he was appointed solicitor for the U. S. Bank in 
Cincinnati. From this period he never wanted employ- 
ment, 


CHASE 


He carly engaged in the controversy respecting slavery 
and the slave-power in the U. S., and took the then unpopu- 
ar anti-slavery side. In 1837 he appeared as counsel for 
Matilda, a colored woman claimed as a fugitive slave, and 
took the ground that Congress had no right to impose on 
“ate officers the duty of assisting to render up fugitive 
‘laves, nor to legislate on the subject at all—that the States 
Were, by the Constitution, solely responsible for the perform- 
ance of that duty, and had a right to prescribe such pro- 
‘clings as they saw fit to prevent unjust arrests and deten- 
‘ns, These views were enforced with great eloquence and 
Wer, though unsuccessful at that time. In a subsequent 
сам һе took the broad ground that slavery was a local in- 
“lution, dependent upon State laws for its existence and 

“ntnuance, His great maxim was, “Slavery is sectional, 

freedom is national.” In 1842 he was employed to defend 

Van Zandt, the original of Van 'l'romp in Uncle Tom’s 

Cabin, who had been а Kentucky farmer, but from a con- 

‘ction of the wrong of slavery had liberated his slaves and 
removed to Ohio, near Cincinnati. Here he was indicted, 
under the Fugitive Slave law of 1793, for harboring fugitive 
slaves and aiding them to escape. The cause was curried 
te the Supreme Court of the U. S., where it was ably argued 
ty Mr. Chase and Hon. W. Н. Seward in 1846, and became 
one of the rauges célèbres of the country. 

The subject had now become fully introduced into the 

paties of the country, and Mr. Chase was virtually the 

ler and leader of the Liberty party, which resulted in 
rat ation of the Free-soil party, and ultimately of the 

m E epublican party, which became the means of `О8- 

"nz the slave-power and abolishing slavery in the U. S. 

RU of this party under the guidanee of Mr. Chase 

{Ме e Columbus, Ò., in Dec., 1841, after it became 

SOPORE t no hope was to be expected from President 

T M c n Whig party in the direction of anti-slavery. 

fining : nlions were held at Buffalo, Cincinnati, and 

E id n 1443, 1845, 1847, апа 1848, resulting in the 

Гале Ade the nomination of Mr. Van Buren and Charles 

Ser s 1 the candidates of the Free-soil party for 
yint in ү | ice-President. Mr. Chase was the moving 
дев цр i onv entions He presided over the last, and 
m Ni a OL Or principles and policy which it 
Mis time * sorbing and prominent among these at 
io the naw m hat. Of preventing the extension of slavery 
Ере Territories, 
tok h з e p elected а U. S. Senator from Ohio, and 
‘tional natum Pu following March, where he upheld the 
i. In Oet й slavery, о posing the compromises of 

Ore] in RT 3%, he was elected Governor of Ohio, and 
O4. Im 1860 he was a prominent candidate 


f. 

"P the preside 

шш]. — _before the Republican convention which 

Vay lead, t4 ncoln. In the following session of the 
“lature he 


Was again chosen Senator of the U. S., 


Е wad seare ale . . £ 
йт] рекет his seat in Маг., 1861, when he was 


їз. o the a sident Lincoln as Secretary of the Treas- 

titer uties of which position he immediately 
He found 

slow Dar, Bod easury empty and the Government credit. 


e inaugurated measures which met the 
SSe hundred ШИ a 
stri lons 


| of the 


gigantice war, amounting to six or 
per annum, and stimulated the in- 
country. These measures can not 
They belong to the history of that 
lent amount a: principle kept in view was to issue а 
а enrrency Elat ueh securities and notes as would fur- 
еер y would enable the people to meet. their 
: bankruptey. This kept them in 
h of industry in constant activity. 
on. С rcial crises which are the usual con- 
iiie inc This financial policy was largely 
Ae sions of Secretary Chase, although 

SF ess and out gave him wise and ener- 


А cardin 


ы" CO 
б Neos of Sue Fa — 


non сое! to, which should be noticed 
PU ur 8 was th Of opinion as to the constitutional 
rency "е Issue by the Government, in Feb., 

of debts. Which were made a legal tender in 
is t is due to Secretary Chase to say 
tong the issue of the notes, the mak- 
Jer originated in Congress, though 

i ational ү Count ry «Other measure of permanent im- 
"bused on pking SY Ste. the establishment, in Feb., 1863, 
unded Be IM, by which all notes issued were 

S of the Government of equal or 
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greater amount, This system was entirely original with 
Secretary Chase, and will probably be regarded as one of his 

reatest achievements for the benefit of his country. He 
юред that it would effectually abolish a resort to State bank 
issues of paper currency, Which it is known he latterly re- 
garded as bills of credit within the meaning and prohibition 
of the Constitution. 

Mr. Chase resigned the secretaryship of the Treasury in 
the last of June, 1864, and on Dec. 6 following he was ap- 
pointed chief justice of the Supreme Court of the U. S.. in 
place of Chief Justice Taney. The duties of his new office 
were no less important to the country than those which he 
resigned. Many of the momentous questions whieh arose 
out of the issues of the war had to be ultimately adjudicated 
by the high tribunal over which he was called to preside 
questions affecting vast private interests and the future sta- 
bility of the Government. It was the singular fortune of 
Chief Justice Chase that he bore a conspicuous and leading 
part not only in the great political movement which brought 
on the American civil war and abolished slavery, but. in the 
successful conduct of that war and in the final settlement 
of the constitutional issues and changes to which it gave 
rise. The status and reconstruction of the Southern States; 
the rights of their citizens, personal and political; the con- 
stitutionality of acts of Congress and of the executive in 
various matters during the impulses and excitements of the 
war; the construction of those important amendments to 
the Constitution which were necessitated by the event of the 
contest—these were among the subjects upon which the Su- 
preme Court was called to decide. As presiding officer of 
the court and as a constitutional judge, the chief justice 
fully met the duties, responsibilities, and the dignity of his 
high position. But his fus service in political life and ab- 
sence from the bar induced him to lean largely upon the 
experience of the other members of the bench in matters of 
technical law. In every case of publie consequence depend- 
ing upon constitutional or fundamental principles he ex- 
hibited the sume largeness of mind which characterized. his 
entire career. His opinions on some questions have been 
criticised as exhibiting a leaning against the Federal Gov- 
ernment and its authority, in which as an executive officer 
he had taken so large a part. For example, on the question 
of the constitutionality of the legal-tender notes he changed 
his opinion and held them unconstitutional. But it is fairly 
due to him to accept his own explanation, that he assented 
to the law as a pressing necessity when passed, but subse- 
quent reflection convinced him that he was mistaken. His 
opinions are characterized by great clearness and chasteness 
of style, and may be cited as models of juridical composi- 
tion. 
writer. 

In 1868 he was called upon, as chief justice, to preside 
over the Senate pending the impeachment and trial of Pres- 
ident Johnson—the only instance of such a trial in the his- 
tory of the Federal Government. 

In June, 1870, he had a stroke of paralysis, from the effects 
of which he suffered more or less till his death. He attended 
the regular terms of court commencing in Dec., 1871. and 
Dee., 1872, and while his mind still remained clear and his 
logical powers unimpaired, his powerful frame was much 
enfeebled, and his general appearance indicated that his 
tenure of life was bv a slender thread. He died in the city 
of New York, May 7, 1873, in the sixty-sixth year of his 
age. See his Life and Public Services by Schuckers (1874). 


Chase, SAMUEL: jurist; b. in Somerset co. Md., Apr. 17, 
1741. He was a delegate in Congress from 1774 to 1778, and 
signed the Declaration of Independence. In 1796 he be- 
came an associate justice of the ТН Court of the U.S. 
He was impeached in 1804 for misdemeanor in the conduct 
of several political trials, but was acquitted by the Senate. 
John Randolph was one of the instigators and managers of 
this impeachment. D. June 19, 1811. 


Chase, Tuomas, LL.D.: brother of Pliny Earle Chase, 
noticed above; b. in Worcester, June 16, 1827; was gradu- 
ated at Harvard with high honors 1848; was tutor and 
Latin professor at Harvard for three years; spent two years 
and a half in Europe; studied at the University of Berlin. 
On his return he was appointed (in 1855) Professor of Phi- 
lology and of Classic Literature at Haverford College, and 
afterward accepted the presidency of that institution. He 
has published excellent editions of Vergil, Horace, Livy, 
and Juvenal; a volume entitled 7/e//as, a description of his 
personal observations in Greece in 1802; and also many oc- 





They ever betrayed the fine scholar and the practiced 
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casional addresses and papers. He was one of the company 
of scholars who prepared the Anglo-American revision of 
the translation of the New Testament. Removed late in 
life to Providence, R. L, where he died Oct. 5, 1892. 


Chase, WiLLIAM HENRY: bin Massachusetts in 1708; grad- 
uated at the U. S. Military Academy їп 1815; appointed 
brevet second lieutenant of engineers; first lieutenant. 1819, 
captain 1825, major 1838. The events of the war of 1812 
having shown the vulnerability of the ports of the Gulf 
coast, and especially of the key to its western territory, New 
Orleans, Chase was assigned to duty for their defense in 
1819. Forts Pike and Macomb were his earliest works. 
His most important were Forts Prokens, МСКЕЕ, and BAR- 
RANCAS (qq. t), for the defense of Pensacola, regarded then 
as the great naval station of the Gulf. But subsequently, 
as senior engineer officer, all the works of fortification and 
of river und harbor improvement (е. g. the Mississippi 
mouths) eame under his supervision. There was scarcely 
& project connected with the development of the region 
of his adoption in which he did not take an influential 
part. In 1856 he was appointed by President Pierce su- 
»rintendent of the Military Academy, but resigned Oct. 
81 from the army without entering on its duties. He es- 
poused the Confederate cause, and was prominent in the 
seizure of the Pensacola navy-yard, but subsequently took 
no prominent part in the war. D. in Pensacola, Fla., 
Feb. 8, 1870. 


Chase, WILLIAM Merritt: figure, still-life, and portrait 
ninter; b. Franklin co., Ind., Nov. 1, 1849; pupil of L. E. 
Vilmarth, New York, und of Wagner and Pilot v, Munich; 

member of the Society of American Artists (1879), and of 
American Water-color Society: National Academician 1890; 
second-class medal, Munich Exposition, 1893; second-class 
medal, Paris Exposition, 1889. llis work at first. showed 
the influence of the Munich school, but. after his return to 
New York in 1878 it partook more of the French methods 
of to-day. It is notable for admirable technical qualities, 
for truth to nature, and artistic arrangement. His portraits 
are exceedingly well painted, and often remarkable for ef- 
fective composition. He is an excellent colorist and good 
draughtsman. President of the Society of American Artists, 
and one of the chief instructors in the Art Students League, 
New York. His Ready for a Ride (1879) is in the Union 
League Club, New York, Studio in New York. ишег 
studio at Southampton, L. L, where he is the head of the 
school of art at Shinnecock Hills. WILLIAM А. COFFIN. 


Chas'idim [Heb., saints]: a name applied among the 
ancient Jews to a sect of pietists who originally aimed. at 
strict ceremonial purity under the Mosaic law, warmly es- 
кз the cause of the Maceabees, and opposing the Hel- 
enizing tendencies of some of their fellow Israelites. Some 
writers believe that the Essences, Pharisees, and other strict 
followers of the law all sprang from the Chasidim, but that 
the name was finally taken by а moderate party, who re- 
ceived the traditions as of equal authority with the law. In 
recent times the name is applied to & sect of Jews who 
sprang up in Poland in the eighteenth century, and who 
aim at a restoration of the ancient. piety of their nation, 
Their ceremonial is extremely formal. Their peculiar mysti- 
eal and cabalistie doctrines and customs аге repudiated by 
the orthodox Jews. They are now chiefly found in Eastern 


Europe. See JEWISH SECTS, 


Chasing [Fr. enchâsser, enshrine, set: deriv. of châsse, 
shrine, case < Lut. capsa, box]: the art of ornamenting met- 
als by means of small steel tools, generally struck with a 
hammer, Dy these means the metal is marked with lines, 
patterns, ete., impressed upon its surface. The art differs 
from engraving in that the lines, ete., are impressed and not 
incised; none of the metal is eut away. It is common to or- 
nament silver and other vessels by means of raised patterns 
produced from the reverse side by the snarling iron (or, as it 
Is now more generally called, the repoussé process). When 
the projections and embossings have been made, roughly, 
the vessel is filled with pitch, which is allowed to harden, 
and the chaser works upon the outside, the thin metal being 
supported by the pitch. The chasing-tools then push back 
the relief; in parts. sharpen the edges, define and outline the 
pattern, and complete the design. RUSSELL STURGIS, 


Chas'ka: village and railroad junction : capital of Carver 
co., Minn. (for location of county, see map of Minnesota, 
ref. 9-Е). in a township of its own name, is on the left bank 
of the Minnesota river, 32 miles W. S. W. of St. Paul and 


CHASSEURS DE VINCENNES 


20 miles S. W. of Minneapolis, and on the Minneapolis and 
St. Louis R. R. and the C.. M. and St. Раш R. R. Chaska 
was founded in 1855. It has county buildings, four churches, 
and a weekly newspaper, and is a great brick manufacturing 
center. The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha 
К. К. passes on the opposite side of the river. Pop. (1550) 
1,068; (1890) 2,210 ; (1895) 2,448. 
Eviror оғ" VALLEY HERALD.” 

Chasles, shaal, MICHEL: geometer: b. at Épernon, France, 
Nov. 13, 1798. He became in 1846 Professor of the Higher 
Geometry in the Faculty of Sciences, Paris. His principal 
field of study was modern geometry, His most important 
works are Aperçu Historique des Méthodes en Géomélrie 
and Traité de (Géométrie Supérieure, the latter a very ele- 
gant presentation of the subject. D. Dec. 18, 1880. 


A 


Chasles, Victor EvruÉwIoN. PriLARETE: journalist, au- 
thor, and Professor of Foreign Literature at the College of 
France; b. in Mainvilliers, near Chartres, France, Oct, 8, 
1798: apprenticed to a printer by his father, a prominent 
democratic journalist of the Revolution. Не went to Eng- 
land, where he assisted Valpy in his editions of the classics, 
and afterward studied in Germany. He contributed to 
the Journal des Débats, the Revue des Deux Mondes, and 
many other journals, and made admirable translations for 
the Revue Britannique. He published books on Charles I. 
and hes Court, Cromwell, Shakspeare, Mary Stuart, cigh- 
teenth century in England, the sixteenth century in France, 
nineteenth-century manners, and on his studies of Spain 
and Germany. D.in Venice, July 15, 1378. See his Mémoires 
(2 vols., 1876-78). 

Chassé, Davip Hexprik: Dutch soldier; b. at Thiel, 
Guelders, Mar. 18, 1765 ; fought in the uprising of 1787: then 
entered the Freneh service, becoming a general of division 
in 1813. At Waterloo he commanded the Dutch forces in 
the army of the allies, and in 1832 made a most heroic three 
weeks’ defense of the citadel of Antwerp against the French 
and Belgians, D. at Breda, May 2, 1849. 


Chassel, «яке, CHARLES: b. in Nancy, France, about 
1612; distinguished as the first sculptor in wood of his day, 
was called to Paris to make tovs for Louis XIV. in the bov- 
hood of the king, and made an army of soldiers of all arms 
with all the implements and train of a besieging corps. He 
left a son devoted to the same branch of art. 


Chasseloup-Laubat, shaas‘loo 12 baa’, JUSTIN NAPOLÉON 
SAMUEL PROSPER, Comte de: à French statesman; b. in 
Alessandria, Piedmont, May 18, 1805; was maitre de re- 
quétes during the reign of Charles X.; member of the 
Chamber of Deputies; councilor of state under Louis 
Philippe. He became in 1849 member of the Legislature: 
in 1801 Minister of the Navy; in 1859 Minister of the Col- 
onies; in 1862 senator; and in 1869 president of the minis- 
try which was to carry out the liberal promises of the im- 
perial message of July 12, 1869. D. at Versailles, Mar. 39, 
1873. 

Chassepot. shias’ ро: a breech-loading rifle musket : takes 
its name from its inventor, Antoine Alphonse Chassepot, а 
French officer and inspector of arms, whose first model was 
brought out in 1863. Subsequently it was repeatedly im- 
proved. This musket attracted much attention in conse- 
quence of its use by the French in the war (1870—71) with 
Germany. It was soon displaced in the French army by the 
Lebel rifle. The chassepot belongs to the same class with 
the German needle-gun, having in its cartridge а mass of 
fulminating material, which is exploded by means of a 
needle thrust into it along the axis of the bore. 


Chasseur, shiüs'sér' : a French word signifying a hunter, 
a sportsman; the name of certain light troops in the 
French army who are distinguished as good marksmen. 
There are chasseurs both among the infantry апа cavalry. 
In the Austrian army are similar troops called Jdgers. The 
light troops which fought under Garibaldi in 1859 and 1560 
were called Caeciatort dei Alpi—i, e. hunters of the Alps. 


Chasseurs de Vincennes, -de-vit'sen': is one of the 
names given to a famous corps in the French army. About 
the year 1825, when certain improvements had been made 
in the French rifle, the Duke of Orleans ordered the forma- 
tion of a company of riflemen armed with the new тїйє; 
they were garrisoned at Vincennes, They proved so efli- 
cient that in 1838 a whole battalion was organized, which 
was called indifferently the {ratllrurs (sharpshooters) or 
chasseurs de Vincennes. 


CHASTELARD 


Chastelard, PIERRE DE BoscoBEL, de: French poet; b. in 

üphiné about 1540; as page to Marshal Danville, accom- 
panied Queen Mary to Scotland in 1561. He fell in love 
with her and was encouraged in his passion; but on repeat- 
mg the offense of concealing himself in her bedchamber 
"às executed at Burntisland in 1563. See Swinburne's 
tragedy on this subject. 

Chastellain, shaat'lãn', GEoRGES: a famous French 
chronicler and poet of the fifteenth century; b. about 1405; 
4. Mar, 20, 1475, at Valenciennes. Of a noble Flemish 
family, he became privy counselor, then historiographer, 
to Philip the Good. His Chronique des ducs de Bourgogne, 
in Which he was aided by Molinet, covers the years from 
1419 to 1470, He began work upon it in 1460. Мапу other 
works by him are in existence, among them one worth men- 
toning as containing a rarely fine portrait of the perfect 
gentleman as then conceived. It is the Chronique du bon 
Chevalier messire Jacques de Lalaing. Chastellain was also 
à pet, one of the grands rhétoriqueurs, as they are usually 
called, employers of a poetic style of the heaviest and most 
pedantic kind. Still his Épitaphes d' Hector furnish an in- 
pasting testimony to the passion for antiquity in the early 
dai Renaissance, and his poetical Récollection des choses 
А leuses arrivées de son temps is not without value in 
lich еы of French literature. His works have been pub- 
143-6 оу Baron Kervyn de Lettenhove (8 vols., Brussels, 
MG A. К. Mansi, 


Chastellux, shaa'ta’liiks’, FRANÇOIS JEAN, Marquis de: 
oy пш апі writer; b, in Paris in 1734. He wrote an Ёз- 
d руй Happiness (1772), which was highly com- 
noch vj Voltaire. He became in 1775 а member of the 
— cademy. As major-general under Rochambeau he 
M A Mie U. S. (1780-82). He was a friend of Wash- 
Vorih рз Jefferson. Among his works are Travels in 
Grieve Arica wn 1780-8? (2 vols., 1786; Eng. trans. by 
— ondon, 1 187) and Advantages to Europe from the 

* "y Of America (1787). D. in Paris, Oct. 28; 1788. 
Vieni [Lat. casula, a little house or hut, from casa, 
Мате, the } ecclesiastical vestment in the Roman Catholic 
the mane Ii ast to be put on by the priest before beginning 
tnt and — & long sleeveless garment, hanging down in 

Ind, reaching about to the knees, and put on 
perture in the top large enough to allow the 
meatly upon the shoulders. Its color varies 
e directions of the ecclesiastical calendar, 
ays one of the five liturgical colors—white, 
chasuble h F ME. or violet. In most European countries the 
tress is on the —— Cross figured on its back ; in Italy the 
епа or — It was originally no more than the 
Шеге] t эж) © cloak of the Romans, which in time 
stall Ro | 

Wo, — h and coarse among the slaves and the 
turgists loved : BR among the nobles. The ancient 
taita ia — traces of it, or analogies in such 
ls common use S —XoOdus xxviii. 32-32 and 2 Tim. iv. 13. 
e end of the rf * Strictly liturgical garment dates after 
believing that all > century, though there are reasons for 
“tice, The «Байы лы of whatever rank, wore it at divine 
while in © in the Latin Church is hollowed out 
беш the Greek Church the older form of 
< Fold c aded 1S yet preserved. "The introduction 
aM, it is th eh uffs, and the frequency of low masses, 
canting Who have jer modification of the penula among 
« E ‘trips that ono SO supplanted by the cross the long 


nee orn 3 "9 РЕС 
e Oranti of amented the p:enula, as may yet 


4 the sides, 
~ 6tÀdvigy 
il gold or broe 


th e Catacombs. The mass, both of 
4 thee preserves yet traces of the 
: irteenth century, when the chasuble 
5. as it now does to the front and 
own as century to the eighth this garment 
int, aneta, from the ninth century the 
ines, xi Use, with the signification given 
led after g 1X., 24), Illuminated sacramentaries, 
vu c£. legory, and frescoes of the Cata- 
: Cape Cornelius and Cyprian in the erypt 
пат for the tent f. Жїз, show us the ancient form of 
RE — 'errarius and eighth centuries respectively. 
Christie > Je re Vestiaria (1642); Mar- 
min nd Orë 7274 m (1868); Dolby, Church Vest- 
Ды of (A f — С 1868); Rock, Hierurgia, or the 
* n ITE = Bd ed. 1892); Smith, Dictionary 
800), " t e nsens, Éléments С Archwologie 

J. J. KEANE. 
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Chat: a name. generally used with some prefix, for vari- 


ous small warblers. In England it is given to some of the 
Sazicolide, as the whinchat, the stonechat, etc. In the 
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Whinchat. 





U.S. the vellow-breasted chat, Jeteria virens, is one of the 
Mniotiltide, a bird a little over 7 inches long, greenish 
above, white below, with a bright yellow breast. It is com- 
mon in the Eastern U. S., ranging northward to Massachu- 
setts, being replaced in the west by a dull colored sub- 
species, Jcferia virens longicauda. During the mating 
season it goes through very curious evolutions on the wing, 
dropping through the air with upraised wings and out- 
stretched legs, singing vigorously all the time. Е. A. L. 


Chateaubriand, shaa to bree dan’, Viscount FRANÇOIS Av- 
GUSTE, de: author and diplomatist; the most brilliant rep- 
resentative of the reaction against the ideas of the French 
Revolution, in whose works there is an instructive transition 
from the classical to the romantic school in French litera- 
ture; b. of a noble family at St.-Malo, Sept. 14, 1768; d. 
in Paris, July 4, 1848. He studied the ancient languages at 
Dol and Rennes, and was destined for the Church, but pre- 
ferred other pursuits, and a commission in the army was 

rocured for him in 1788. Impelled by a love of adventure, 

e visited the U.S. in 1791. The purpose with which he set 
out was to find the northwest passage to India, but, havin 
arrived in America, he completely forgot his aim, (теге 
the primeval forests of the South, studied the nature and 
life of the aborigines, and found there the material for a 
new and romantic literature. He returned in 1792 to 
France, where he married Mademoiselle de Lavigne. The 
same year he joined the royalist emigrants who fad taken 
arms to fight against the dominant party; he was wounded 
at Thionville, and became an exile in England. He passed 
nearly eight years in England, in extreme poverty, and dur- 
ing this period wrote several works. In 1800 he returned to 
France, and began to write for the Mercure de France. He 

ublished in 1801 A/ala, a romance, the scene of which is 
aid among the American aborigines. It excited much ad- 
miration on account of its marvelous delineations of natural 
scenery and its great literary finish. It at once established 
his literary fame, and gave him the most prominent place 
in the literature of the First Empire. His Genius of Chris- 
tianity followed in 1802, and actually promoted the revival 
of a religious spirit in French society, then recoiling from 
the skeptical theories of the Revolution. It appeared just as 
Napoleon was negotiating the concordat with the pope and 
laboring for the re-establishment of the Roman Catholic 
Church in France. The emperor showed the poet his grati- 
tude by appointing him ambassador to Rome, afterward to 
the Swiss republic. But immediately after the assassination 
of the Prince d'Enghien, Chateaubriand resigned his office, 
by no means concealing his indignation. In 1806 and 1807 
he traveled in Greece, Asia Minor, and Palestine. He pub- 
lished in 1809 a prose epic entitled The Martyrs, or the 
Triumph of the Christian Religion, and in 1811 his Jtiner- 
ary from Paris to Jerusalem, He was admitted into the 
French Academy in 1811. In 1814 he expressed his implac- 
able enmity to Napoleon in ап eloquent pamphlet entitled 
Bonaparte and the Bourbons. After the restoration of 1815 
he acted with the royalists, became a peer of France, and 
was sent as ambassador to Berlin in 1820. In 1822 he was 
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transferred to the court of St. James, London, He was ap- 

ointed Minister of Foreign Affairs in 1828, but was removed 
by the intrigues of Villèle in June, 1824, He afterward 
acted with the liberal opposition, and wrote articles against 
the Villéle ministry, which were inserted in the Journal des 
Débats. In 1828 he was sent as ambassador to Rome by 
Martignac, but he resigned when Polignac became Prime 
Minister in 1829. His sympathy for the Bourbons was so 
strong that he refused to swear allegiance to Louis Phi- 
lippe in 1830. In the latter part of his life he lived in 
retirement, consoled by Madame Récamier so far as so vain 
and egotistic à nature could be consoled. After his death 
appeared his autobiography. Mémoires d^Outre- Tombe (1949— 
50, 12 vols), which br its many singular revelations again 
brought him conspicuously before the publie. See Villemain, 
Cháteaubriand, sa Vie, ses Berits ef son Influence (1858); 
Count de Marcellus, Chateaubriand ef son Temps (1892); 
Scipion Marin, Histoire dela Vie et des Ouvrages de Chatear- 
briand (1833) ; Sainte-Beuve, Chateaubriand et son Groupe 
Littéraire (Paris, 1872). 

Cháteaudun, shia'to dün': а handsome town of France: 
department of Eure-et Loir; on the river Loir; 28 miles 
S. 5. W. of Chartres (see map of France, ref. 4-Е). It has 
an old castle of the tenth century, a communal college, a 
public library, and manufactures of blankets. Oct. 18, 1870, 
the town was stormed and almost entirely destroyed by the 
Germans. Pop. (1896) 7,460. 


Chateaugay: Franklin со., N. Y. (for location of county, 
see map of New York, ref. 1-1); on railroad, and on the 
Chateaugmay river; 73 miles E. bv N. from Ogdensburg; has 
manufactures of lumber, starch, butter, cheese, ete. Pop. 
(1880) 680 ; (1890) 1,172. EDITOR oF * RECORD.” 


Château Margaux: See MARGAUX. 


Châteauroux. -roo': a town of France: capital of the 
department of Indre; in an extensive plain on the river In- 
dre; 62 miles S. E. of Tours (see map of. France, ref. 5-Е). 
It has a castle built in the tenth century ; a chamber of com- 
merce and а society of arts; also manufactures of wool, 
cotton, cutlery, paper, hats, and hosiery. Nearly 2,000 per- 
sons are employed here in the manufucture of strong woolen 
fabrics, Good iron is found in the vicinity. Pop. (1801) 
239.924 : (1896) 23,363. 

Cháteauroux, Marie ANNE, Duchesse de: succeeded her 
three sisters as the mistress of Louis XV. She was grasping 
and arrogant, and made herself many enemies at the court. 
In May, 1744, she accompanied the king on his tour of in- 
spection along the frontier, At Metz he fell ill: his life 
was even in danger, and at the instance of the Bishop of 
Soissons the Duchess of Châteauroux was sent away. In 
order to escape ill-treatinent and violence by the rural popu- 
lation, she was at lust compelled to travel in disguise. but 
the king recovered, and on his return to Paris the duchess 
regained her whole power over him, and prepared. for re- 
venge, when she suddenly died, Dee. 8. 1744, probably 
poisoned. 

Cháteaun-Thierry, -tee‘ar'ree’: a town of France: depart- 
ment of Aisne; on the river Marne, here crossed by a bridge: 
about 60 miles by railway E. N. E. of. Paris (хее map of 
France, ref. З=). It is on the slope of a hill crowned by 
the ruins of à vast castle built by Charles Martel for Thierry 
IV. [t was the native place of the great poet. Lafontaine, 
to whom a marble monument has been here erected. Pop. 
(1896) 7,063. 

Chatel, shia tel. FERDINAND Tovssant FRANCOIS: a 
French priest: b. in Gannat, Allier. Jan. 9. 1705; became a 
priest 1818; left. his Church in 1830, and founded in 1831 
the * French Unitarian Church," the fundamental principle 
of which was to recognize nothing but the law of nature. 
The ehurch of Chatel in Paris was closed. by the police in 
1842. revived in 1848, and again closed in 18530. Chatel took 
a position in the postal service. D. in Paris, Feb. 13, 1857. 

Châtelet., shat lav, GABRIELLE Емпле, Marquise du: b. 
in Paris, Dee, 17, 1706; d. at Luneville; Aug. 10. 1749. She 
was a daughter of Baron de Breteuil and received а most 
careful education. She understood Latin, English, and 
Italian, and began to translate Vergil when sixteen. years 
old. She studied mathematics and physics and philosophy, 
and was one of the first in France who read and understood 
Newton, translating his Principia into French, with alge- 
braic notes (1756). She published. several dissertations on 
philosophy and plysies, and was considered one of the great 
minds of the age. In 1726 the Marquis du Chatelet married 
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her. She lived with Voltaire at Cirey, 1735-47, and later 
was engaged in a liaison with Saint-Lambert. See VOLTAIRE. 
Chátelguyon, shia tel'gce'on': a town of the department 
of Puy-de-Dome, France; the source of the celebrated Gubler 
waters, It is near Riom, with which it is connected by stage 
(see map of France, ref. 6-Е). Pop. (1896) 1,617. There are 
twenty-seven springs, affording saline, ferruginous, and ma J- 
nesian waters, With temperatures from 55° to 110 F. The 
Gubler spring contains the most chloride of magnesium, and 
is the one from which the waters are exported. | | 
Chátellerault, shia tel ró' : a town of France: depart- 
ment of Vienne: on the river Vienne; 18 miles N. N. E. of 
Poitiers (see map of France, ref. 5- D). It is near the rail- 
way from Tours to Bordeaux. It has a handsome stone 
bridge, an old castle, a theater, an exchange, and hospital: 
also important. manufactures of cutlery, and a large trade 
in millstones, wines, ete. Here is a national manufactory 
of swords and bayonets. The Scottish Dukes of Hamilton 
derive from this place the title of Duke of Chatellerault, 
which was given by King Henry JI. of France to James 
Hamilton, Earl of Arran and regent of Scotland, in 1548, 
and by decree of Napoleon III. was confirmed in 1864 to the 
scottish Duke of Hamilton (Duke of Brandon in the Eng- 
lish peerage). Pop. (1891) 22,522 ; (1896) 20,014. | 
Chat’fleld: city (incorporated іп 1855) of Fillmore and 
Olmstead cos, Minn. (for location, see map of Minnesota, 
ref. 11-G); is terminus of Chatfield branch of Ch. and Nor. 
West. R. R. ; on north branch of Root river; 50 miles W. of 
Winona, 26 miles N. W. of Rochester; has churches of five 
denominations, high school, and handsome opera-house of 
brick and iron. Its principal industrial establishments are 
3 flouring-mills, ea | ee i ea and a saw-mill, all employ- 
ing water-power; 3 grain elevators and 2 grain-warehouses, 
The city is in a rich agricultural country, from which it has 
а large trade. Pop. (1880) 1,166; (1890) 1,335; (1895) 1.455. 
EDITOR or “ DEMOCRAT." 


Chat’ham: a fortified town, river-port, and naval ar- 
senal of England : in the county of Kent ; on the right bank 
of the Medway; 30 miles E. 5, E. of London (see map of 
England, ref. 12K). The river here begins to expand into 
an estuary. Chatham is defended by several forts or castles 
crowning the adjacent heights, by which it is flanked on the 
S. and E. [t derives its importance from its naval and 
military establishments, which are separated from the town 
and the country by a line of fortifications which are con- 
sidered the best in England, except those of Portsmouth. 
Here are а military hospital, barracks for infantry, marines, 
artillery, and engineers, and magazines, storehouses, and 
dépôts on a large scale. Chatham has also one of the largest 
royal ship-building establishments in the kingdom. The 
dockyard is nearly 2 miles long, and contains several build- 
ing-slips and wet-docks, sufficiently capacious for the largest 
ships, and inclosing 67 acres, Connected with it are exten- 
sive saw-mills, forges, and a metal-mill which produces cop- 
wr sheets, copper bolts, ete. Numerous brick-vards, lime- 
пх, and flour-mills are found in the surrounding district, 
and the town carries on а large retail trade, partly on ac- 
count of the presence of the garrison, Here is a large eon- 
viet establishment, the prisoners being employed on Govern- 
ment constructions, Jn 1667 the Dutch admiral De Ruyter 
sailed up the Medway and burned some shipping at Chat- 
ham. Pop. (1891) 31,711. 


Chatham: a port of entry of Northumberland con New 
Brunswick; on the right bank of the Miramichi: 6 miles 
below Newcastle (see map of Quebec, ete., ref. 4-H): has à 
heavy trade in lumber and. salmon, several steam-mills and 
foundries, is lighted with gas, апа is the seat of a Roman 
Catholic bishop. Pop. of census sub-district in 1881, 5.762. 


Chatham: а post-town of Ontario, Canada; capital of 
Kent County (for location, see map of Ontario, ref. 6-0; 
on Can, Pac, Gr. Trunk and Erie and Huron Кух. ; on the 
river Thames: 45 miles E. of Detroit. Mich. and 11 miles 
N. of Lake Erie (see map of Ontario, ref. 6—3). It has a 
court-house, an extensive trade in lumber, wood, potash, 
tobacco, soap, and pork, and has large manufactures of 
Wagons, carriages, iron castings, machinery, and wooien 
goods. Pop, (1881) 5,907 ; (1891) 9,052, 

Китон or * PLANET.” 


Chatham: town (founded in 1665, incorporated in 171%): 
Barnstable со., Mass. (for location of county, see map of 
Massachusetts, ref. 52K); on Cape Cod Div. of Old Col. 
К. Rand on the Atlantic Ocean, at the “ Elbow " of Cape 
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Cx; about 80 miles S. E. of Boston. It has a fair harbor, 
anl * а summer resort. There are four churches, good 
ated schools, and a high school; its industries are com- 
M and fishing, It has two lighthouses, lat. 41° 40° 15 
(s 69 56 30° W. Pop. of township (1880) 2.250 ; (1890) 
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„Chatham : Village and railway junction; Columbia co.. 
ck Dr location of. county, see map of New York, ref. 

A5 22 miles s, E, of Albany: has five churches, union 
лө], public reading-room, manufactories of barrels, sush, 
m and blinds, tissue and straw-board, wagons, thermome- 
Sand shirts; also iron furnace and foundry, car-shops, 
“Jer-Works, and electric lights. There is here a large sani- 
“um with a very fine building. Pop. (1880) 1,765; (1890) 
12. EDITOR oF * COURIER.” 


| Chatham, Улам Pirr, Earl of: one of the most dis- 
лихе of English statesmen: b. at Westminster, Хоу, 
m LON, of a wealthy Cornish family; educated at Eton 
— Oxford, but, owing to attacks of the gout which afflicted 
in all his life, he took no degree; was a younger son of 
viert Pitt, and grandson of a governor of Madras, whose 
be ofthe Pitt diamond for $675,000 raised his family to 
e After traveling on the Continent, William en- 
— army as а cornet in the Blues, and soon after, in 
oo "US returned. to Parliament from Old. Sarum, a 
—— of which the grandfather had purchased the 
тап which a hundred years later became the typical 
Mtn borough.” He had shown remarkable promise in 
ums and in the House of Commons he soon became 
dem ү ПЕ in the flerce opposition, headed by the 
vieler alex to the W alpole government, and. embit- 
^ fall of ан between the prince and the king. After 
is Süd alpole administration, whose prosecution 
ath] TP Y urged, the Duchess of Marlborough be- 
лр М | him $50,000 for his hostility to the fallen 
ЫЕ, | ae memi of the Pelhams, who threatened 
Б — Ys the “Broad Bottom” government, the 
v Pitt we Rd ne a strong personal dislike, saw best to 
*e made S ollicer of the Government, and. in 1746 he 

Treasurer of Ireland, and then paymaster- 
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to oppose the cruel апа oppressive measures which were: 
put. in practice against the American colonies; but when, in 
1718. the timid policy of the Duke of Richmond was gaining 
ground in Parliament, which favored peace with France and a 
recognition of the American States, Pitt, feeble, pale, and 
dying, arose in the House of Lords and summoned his fleet- 
ing powers to denounce this course of weakness and shame 
so eloquently that the measure was defeated. He sank back 
in a swoon at the close of his appeal, and. four days after- 
ward, May 11. 1778. died at his country seat at Hayes. He 
was honored with EX e funeral, а monument was erected 
over his tomb in Westminster Abbey, and an annuity of 
£4.000 voted to his suecessors as Earls of Chatham. 

Lord Chatham's character was above moral. reproach. 
The effects of his extraordinary eloquence were enhanced 
by his tall and stately form and dignified bearing. His 
speeches, which were composed in a vigorous, eloquent, idio- 
matic English style, have only been partially preserved in 
the Chatham Papers (4 vols. 1838-40). See F. Thackeray, 
Life of Chatham (2 vols. 1827), and Adams's British Ora- 
lions, Revised by C. H. THURRER. 


Chatham Islands: a British group in the South Pacific 
Ocean; discovered by Broughton in 1791; about 400 miles 
E. of the Middle island of New Zealand. They are about 
lat. 44 S.,and between lon. 177 and 179° W. Chatham 
island, the largest of the group. is nearly 90 miles in cir- 
cumference, and contains a large luke. Area, 375 sg. miles. 
The others are for the greater part mere rocks. The soil 
and climate are good ; besides the natives there are a few 
British colonists. Pop. 800, 

Chátillon-sur-Seine, shiü'tcé von'-stir-savn’: a town of 
France: in the department of Cóte-d'Or; on the Upper 
Seine; about 40 miles S. W. of Troyes (see map of France, 
ref 4-С). It stands on both sides of the river. and consisted 
originally of two distinct portions—Chaumont and Bourg— 
each with its own fortifications. It has a church, dedicated 
to St. Vorle and dating from the twelfth century, and a fine 
chateau, built by Marshal Marmont, who was born there in 
1775. Chatillon was in olden times often the residence of 
the Dukes of Burgundy, but in modern times it owes its 


name in history chiefly to the congress which was held there 
in 1814, from Feb. 5to Mar. 19, for the purpose of bringing 
about а peace between Napoleon and the allies, At times it 
looked as if the negotiations would succeed ; but as Napoleon 
could. not. be brought to accept the first proposition of the 
allies—that the frontiers of France should be made equal to 
those it had before the Revolution—the congress was finally 
broken up without having arrived at any result. On Mar, 25 
the allies marched their troops directly against. Paris, and is- 
sued from Vitry a proclamation in justification of their pro- 
ceedings. Pop. (1896) 4,794. 

Chatoyant, shaá-toi'ant [Fr., pte. of ehafoyer, deriv. of 
chat, ct]: a term used in а, to denote the change- 
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— r4 s 1 i alive from the practice of accepting in- 
баж, [the — but а practice which Pitt refused to 
Cr and was Nue le ministry Pitt openly assailed his 
d ip the same p d, 1751, from office, and then became 
“ай out of th д» of Henry Fox. In 17255, upon the 
E lie Е " : p en Years’ war, after the resignation 
ике of Dover 1 ader of the House of Commons under 
leases fop t hi x re, with the office of Secretary of State. 
“opposed by he reorganization of the army and navy 
0 Yt he King, but upon Pitt's resignation in 
ane n Poeno the nation demanded it, A 

AL Newcastle, who retained the premier- 
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Capturing Canada through Wolfe; im- 
А — an extent that. the French were 
TED dd "n u holding with generous praise 
on e a 120. Тһе prestige of France in En- 
"nd the p ed by the loss of her colonies in the 
pond thus the discontent awoke which 
e ncn Revolution. After the accession 
— быа Itt energetic military measures to 
5 cmd прасе of Spain and France were op- 
inga enuia. t resigned in 1761, He accepted 

- £3,000 for three lives, and a peer- 

enville Pitt. He remained in the 
IS health had become feeble: he 
A lously the more obnoxious nets of 
". and No an Increased excise (ах, the per- 
1€ American Stamp Tax, the re- 
On the fall of the Rockingham 


laria and cat's-eye. 

Chatre. shaat^r, La: a fine old town of France; depart- 
ment of Indre; on the river [ndre ; 22 miles S. EK. of Cha- 
teauroux (see map of France, ref. 5-F) It has a fine 
church, a ruined castle, a considerable chestnut market, and 
manufactures of woolen and leather. Pop. (1896) 4,850. 


Chats^worth : the mansion of the Duke of Devonshire; 
one of the most splendid. private residences in England ; 
situated in бо ш. on the river Derwent. 3 miles N. К. 
of Bakewell (see map of England, ref. 8-H). [t is sur- 
rounded by a beautiful park about. 10 miles in circum fer- 
ence, This domain was given by William the Conqueror to 
his natural son, William Peveril.. It was purchased. by Sir 
William Cavendish, who built here in 1570 a mansion in 
which Mary Queen of Scots was confined for thirteen years. 
The present mansion is a structure by Palladio, begun in 
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Chatsworth: town (founded in 1855); Livingston co.. 
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Ill. Cent. and То], Peoria and West. R. Rs; 97 miles S. of 
Chicago; has six churches, Roman Catholic convent, ex- 
cellent graded. school, water-works, electric lights, and a 
beautiful park, It is situated in the center of a rich agri- 
cultural region, Pop. (1880) 1054; (1590) 827; (1893) esti- 
mated, 1,000. Epbrrog OF * PLAINDEALER. | 
Chattahoo’chee: a river of Georgia; rises in the Blue 
Ridge in the northeastern part of the State, It flows south- 
west ward, through the gold-region of Georgia, to West 
Point. below which it flows southward and forms the bound- 
ary between Georgia and Alabama. At the southwest ex- 
tremity of Georgia it unites with the Flint river to form the 
Appalachicola, — Its length is estimated at 550 miles. Small 
steamboats can ascend if to Columbus, which is about 335 
miles from the Gulf of Mexico. 


Chattanoo’ga: city; capital of Hamilton co., Tenn, (for 
location of county, see map of Tennessee, ref. 7-1. Chat- 
tanooga is the most important railroad center in the South, 
being the terminus of nine trunk lines of railroad. It is the 
leading ену within a radius of 100 miles, and is situated 
on the Tennessee river, near the junction of the States of 
Alabama, Tennessee, and Georgia, at a point about central 
between Atlanta, Ga, Birmingham, Ala. Nashville, Tenn., 
and Knoxville, Tenn. The river is navigable from Chatta- 
nooga to the Mississippi. The city had by the census of 
1890 a capital of 56,672,515 invested. in 283 manufacturing 
establishments, employing 5,129 persons, and producing 
merchandise valued at 9,440,384, Of these, iron and steel 
employed 31,061,656 capital and 543 persons, and produced 
goods valued at $1,241,262; foundry and machine shops, 
$804,723 capital, 627 persons, and products $1,004,811; lum- 
ber from logs to a finished state, 31.626,884 capital, 680. per- 
sons, product $1,426.165; furniture, $596,642 capital, 627 
persons, 339.375 product, Besides, it has brick and tile es- 
tablishments, the only Bessemer-steel mill in the South, 
rolling-mills, eotton-factories, sewer-pipe works, cast-iron 
pipe works, car-works, and a larger variety of smaller in- 
dustries than any city in the South. The city lies at. the 
base of the historie Lookout. Mountain. the view from which 
is very extensive and beautiful; was the seene of three of 
the bloodiest battles of the civil war, viz. Chickamauga, 
Missionary Ridge. and Lookout. Mountain. The U. N. Gov- 
ernment is (1893) laving out the Chickamauga and Chatta- 
поома National Military Park, which, in extent, ranks nest 
to that of Gettysburg, (See CHATTANOOGA, SIEGE AND BAT- 
TLE OF.) Pop. (1870) 6.093: (1880) 12.872: (1890) 20,100 ; 
estimated with suburbs, 50,000, EDITOR oF “ Times.” 

Chattanooga, SIEGE AND BATTLE or: Immediately after 
the battle of Chickamauga, Sept. 19 and 20, 1863, Gen. Rose- 
crans withdrew his army and. placed it behind the fortifica- 
tions of Chattanooga. беп. Bragg moved up and oceupied 
positions upon. Missionary Ridge and Lookout Mountain, 
extending his flanks to the river above and below the city, 
Which was thus surrounded on the south side: and the roads 
from Bridgeport. by which it was supplied were cut. The 
available roads on the north (right) bank of the river were 
so rough and the distance so great (60 miles) that the army 
could not be supplied. by them. The Union army was thus 
blockaded) and in danger of starvation, Rations ran very 
low and many horses died from lack of forage. 

In October Gen, Rosecrans was relieved and беп, Grant 
took personal command, having under his orders the Army 
of the Cumberland, under Gen. Thomas, at Chattanooga, the 
Army of the Tennessee, under Gen. Sherman, between Mem- 
phis and Corinth and the Eleventh and Twelfth Corps, who, 
under Gen, Hooker, were on their way from the Army of the 
Potomac, Sherman's army was ordered to Chattanooga, 

Grants first task was to reopen the communications by 
which the army might be supplied. This he accomplished 
by carrying dut the plan already made by Gen. Roseerans 
and his chief of staff, Gen. W. F. Smith, which was as fol- 
lows, viz.: 

Gen, Hooker, who had reached Bridgeport, was ordered 
to cross the river at that point and move up by Whitesides 
and Wauhatchie to Brown's Ferry. cutting off Braggs piek- 
ets between Lookout Valley and the river, and uncovering 
the reads between. Brown's aud. Kelly's Ferries, while Gen. 
W. F. Smith was to send the necessary pontons down the 
river to Brown's Ferry, secure the landing on the left bank, 
and build a bridge there, supporting the movement by two 
brigades of infantry, which were to march from Chattanooga 
across the neck of land to Brown's Ferry, 

All this was successfully accomplished on Oct. 26, 27, and 
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28, and the army was immediately and abundantly supplied 
from the dépôt at Stevenson, vid Bridgeport, boat to Kelly's 
Ferry, and wagon train to Brown's Ferry and across Moe- 
easin Point to Chattanooga, This route was kept open until 
the close of operations at Chattanooga. 

Burnside at Knoxville, owing to defective communica- 
tions, was suffering from lack of supplies; and Brage, feel- 
ing himself strong enough to hold. Grant at Chattanooga 
with less force, detached Longstreet with 20,000. men, on 
Nov. 4, to capture Burnside's command, 

By the night of Nov. 23 Sherman's army had arrived, and 
Was posted on the north (right) bank of the river nearly op- 
pi site the mouth of South Chiekamaugaereek. Hooker was 
In Lookout Valley, and Thomas, during the 28d. had ах 
saulted the Confederate line directly in front of Chatianooga, 
driven it back about a mile, and occupied and changed the 
front of the works which it had previously held. By dav- 
light on the 24th Sherman’s infantry had crossed the river, 
ferried over in pontous and in one steamboat, and had occu- 
pied and intrenched a position on the south (left) bank. At 
a little after noon the bridges across the Tennessee and the 
south Chickamauga were completed, and all the cavalry and 
artiltery were also on the south side. 

The troops Were immediately formed. for attack, and at 
one o'clock moved out. By 3.30 they had secured a position 
on the top of the ridge, which was held against the Confed- 
erate attacks and was fortified during the night. (See Per- 
sonal Memoirs of U. S. Grant.) Early in the morning of 
the 24th Hooker moved out and fought his way up Lookout 
Mountain, and by evening had secured а position near the 
summit. During the night. the Confederates withdrew 
from his front. 

At daylight on the 25th the battle was opened by Sher- 
mans attack on the left. Hooker, coming over Lookout 
Mountain on the right. was delayed in crossing Chattanooga 
creek, and did not strike the enemy until about three o'clock. 
To relieve Sherman from the forces concentrating upon hin, 
"Thomas, in the center, charged up Missionary Ridge before 
Hooker attacked the Confederate left. 

His troops, under Wood and Sheridan, once started, net 
only drove the enemy from the rifle-trenches, but followed 
them up the hill. carried the works on the crest of the ridge, 
and routed their defenders, pursuing them until dark and 
capturing many prisoners. The troops in front of Sherman, 
now unsupported on their left, also retreated, During the 
night of the 26th the pursuit was organized, and measures 
for the relief of Burnside were taken, which were carried to 
a successful issue. | 

Grant's total strength was about 60,000 men, his losses m 
killed, wounded. and missing nearly 6.000. Braggs forces 
were probably about 30,000. His total losses are not exactly 
known, but the number òf prisoners taken exceeded 6.000 
men, with 40 guns and 7,000 small arms, JAMES MERCUR, 


Chattel [O. Fr. chatel < Lat. eapitale, property]: in lav. 
This is a word of comprehensive meaning, and, with сег 
exceptions, includes all property of a personal or movable 
nature. "The common law distinguishes between heredita- 
ments on the one hand and chattels on the other. Though 
this distinction is in the main founded on a difference m the 
nature of things, the one being in general immovable and 
the other movable, yet it is in part arbitrary, since there are 
some things which are in their nature chattels, and vet in 
law, in a particular case or for some special purpose, within 
the rules governing interests in land. No one could deny 
that pigeons are їп general movables or chattels, yet they 
might become so connected with the land. by their abode in 
a pigeon-house as to descend as land to an heir. "The same 


| remark might be made of a key of a house, which, though n 


its owner's pocket, might be regarded in law as part. of the 
house or laud. Mr. Austin expresses the same idea In the 
following words: * Things which аге physically movable 
тау be immovable by institution.” So in some cases an 
owners intention may impress upon a movable thing the 
legal qualities of an immovable, as where money is directed 
by a testator to be laid out. in land, it is for legal purposes 
deemed to be land. These same doctrines may be regarded 
from an opposite. point of view, and that which is really 
land may become in contemplation of law a chattel, as where 
land is directed by a testator to be sold. and converted into 
money. Certain temporary interests in land are in law 
treated as chattels of a peculiar nature (chattels reah, such 
us leases for a definite number of veurs. There is here ne 
completeness of classification, and much time must be spent 


CHATTEL MORTGAGE 


— ad practitioner in acquiring arbitrary distinctions, 
the land нҮ in determining when chattels attached to 
а to be deemed а part of it. The addition of 
eae utldings, trees, and shrubs to land, either by 
M S iu some stranger, has given rise to an important 
Se Fie: jUestions usually treated under the term * fixtures.’ 
* FIXTURES, 
De personal are usually subdivided by text-writers 
MM principal classes: such as are in possession and in 
UH fae te first term needs no special explanation. It 
atur. ude the common case of a movable thing, like a 
ө, ^r domestic animal, in the possession or under the 
m — 15 owner. A so-called thing in action, or chose 
VT Is intangible. It is a mere right, and can only be 
m v available or reduced into possession by a legal proceed- 
КЕ Ап Instance is а note ог bond, or, according to some 
ie a right to recover damages for a wrong com- 
edd ns Classification is imperfect, as it is plain that 
Ie are some rights which сап not be brought within it; 


Sc ПЕС А . : . 
| һ e patents or copyrights, which, though derived from 
oU stg E 


е, and in the nature of monopolies, are considered as 
Шоп, Some writers would discard this common-law dis- 
ERU — divide property of a movable nature into cor- 
— M | Incorporcal. This is not satisfactory, for, though 
Ж EQ is prevalent in the law of real estate, it is 
head n by Mr. Austin to be unphilosophical. Не advo- 
кш асап which 'hilosophieally seems to be cor- 
— is those rights which can be alfirmed against all 
ee — those whieh сап only be asserted against par- 
Goan — and those who represent them. ‘The former 
e ncs ent to complete ownership, such as that of a 
йш f 15 the latter is illustrated by the rights grow- 
oe ij contract, or even a wrong, as no one could claim 
rong. Wi T party to the contract or one injured by the 
жуйе to d e the comprehension of these distinctions is of 
Hons of his i оар in tending to give him clear concep- 
tandel жш ject, the old classification can not be disre- 
"int that НЕ practicing lawyer, who is so bound by prec- 
""mehtary pr. can Hor ask а court to dismiss from its view 
"дух in M ost ons concerning things in possession and 
Eho syry е ө Th ut Ww e would adopt the words of Mr. Maine, 
“striving to ы н all systems have spared по pains 
лере but у er these classifications to some intelligible 
Wily sought for e reasons of the severance must ever be 
I4 to its РАЙ оло КУН у the philosophy of law. They belong 
“wed as hist | Шы ы 3 , but to its history. They must be ac- 
"ümetry, if at iCal facts, They can only be reduced to 
a А1, by legislation. See PROPERTY and TITLE 
“ml Pronert us tin, On Jurisprudence; Williams, On Per- 
: Jy Schouler, on the same; and Kent's Com- 
T. W. Dwidur. 


chattels 


rigage: See MORTGAGES. 


EM Neto One of a small group of oscine birds 


Ampelide. (See WaAxwixa.) The best- 
1 [К еы Cedar bird (Ampelia cedrorum), which 
iie Bohemian Wi nt the greater part of North America. 
ЧУ colored bid Dg (Anpelis garrulus) is а larger, more 
“Төрө ang North » OCCU Fring in the northern portions of 
"тілах, and America, It is remarkable for its erratic 

be abundant at a given locality one 


чоц fpecies is 


Rand rare « may 


NET А or d vet : 
HOMER, as the ы t. the next. The term chatterer is а 
ih | rpret JIS are very quiet, and is probably 
DU tlie Eug, "tion of the specific name garrulus ap- 


п European m п Species from its а color 
Chatterton. m Е. A. Lucas. 

к, 732, He WILAS = ап English poet; b. at Bristol, 
зү, Meager educati ^ precocious vouth, but received onlv 
sus. He was peo, In Colson's charity-school in his 
n Specially or 7 tond of solitude and reverie, devoured 


: A ae anti — Е 

s + elve, and w DUiquities began to write verses at the 
Tee er t] ‘Pprenticed to an attorney of Bristol 
oat! pies or 21S date he exhibited to his friends 
upn i Don of Poems which he said were composed 
hve Moves of St fifteenth century, and found by 


n ALON erva - Mary Redcliffe, where his uncle 
1 qn Dic even Ho А , 


kr d wit h гасе Walpole was fora moment 
i Moved ¢ Love drudgery of legal studies and 
үт 2 Apr., 1770, and adopted 

Ne. MS, Jett. Le produced with great rapidity 
то of wpe "s tters In the style of Janm. АГЫЛ 
t him little = inserted in the public journals, 
бу lon, took n Uneration, He was reduced to 
POison, and was found dead in his 
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lodging-room Aug. 94, 1770: at that time, however, his 
death attracted very, little attention. Among his poems are 
The Ballade of Chartie, The Tragedy of Ella, The Battle 
of Hastings, and the Tournament. See W. W. Skeat, Chal- 
fertuns Poetical Works (3 vols., 1875). 

Revised by Н. A. BEERS. 


Chau'eer, Grorrrey: English poet: son of John Chaucer, 
vintner, of London, Tt is probable that London was the 
Масе of his birth, but the date is unknown; 1328, which was 
ie accepted, has no authority, and is even Impossible, since 
John Chaucer was unmarried at that time. th the record 
of a trial at which the poet gave evidence, in 1386, Geoffrey 
Chaucer is described as of the age of forty and more, and as 
having borne arms for twenty-seven years; but it has been 
shown that the age of several other witnesses is put sixteen 
or twenty years too low, and consequently this plausible 
document can not be trusted for Chaucers. A CGeotfrey 
Chaucer was in the service of the wife of Lionel, third son 
of Edward TIL, in 1357. The poet was engaged in Edward 
II's invasion of France in 1359. 1340, which has of late 
been assumed as an approximate date for his birth, suits 
fairly well with the known facts of his life, but he may well 
have been born earlier. It appears from publie records that. 
he was a valet of the king's chamber—a place alwavs filled 
by gentlemen—in 1367, and that in June of the same vear 
the king granted him a salary for life, or till he was other- 
wise provided for, in consideration of services past and to 
be rendered, At various times, from 1370 to 1378, or per- 
haps 1380, Chaucer was employed on royal missions in 
Italy, Flanders, and. France, and. for somewhat more than 
ten vears from 1374 he held offices in the customs. He was 
elected to Parliament for Kent in the year 1386, but toward 
the end of that year was dismissed, for reasons unknown, 
from his place in the customs; and although he received 
other publie appointments in 1389, he lost them again, and 
remained in comparative poverty until the aecession of 
Henry IV., whose favor he immediately received, but lived 
only a year to enjoy. 

A Philippa Chaucer received in 1366 a pension as one of 
the ladies of the chamber of Queen Philippa. After the 
queen's death, in 1369, Philippa Chaucer appears to have 

assed into the service of the second wife of John of Gaunt, 
Juke of Lancaster; for before 1372 the duke had granted 
her a pension of £10, * which grant seems to have been com- 
muted in June, 1374, for un annuity of the same amount to 
herand her husband, for life, in consideration of the good serv- 
ices Which they had rendered to the duke, to his duchess, and 
to the late queen, his mother.” Geoffrey Chaucer is named as 
the husband of this Philippa in the Issue Rolls as early as 
1381 (and probably earlier). Philippa Chaucer died in 1387. 
She has been held (but the evidence is not convincing) to 
have been the daughter of Sir Payne Roet, and sister to 
katherine Swynford, who became the third wife of John of 
Gaunt. It is not even certain that Chaucer was not her 
maiden name. She left a son Lewis, for whom, when he 
was ten years old, possibly in 1391, the father compiled a 
treatise on the astrolabe. Thomas Chaucer, а person of 
great wealth and consideration, has been maintained to have 
been a son of Geoffrey and Philippa, upon the ground that 
Philippa was of the Roet family. 

The chief work of Chaucer, and one which has secured 
him an immortal and still brightening fame, is The Canter- 
bury Tales, a series of about twenty stories narrated by pil- 
grims to the shrine of St. Thomas. The persons and ehar- 
acters of the pilgrims are sketched with marvelous spirit in 
an introductory prologue, and both here and in the tales 
there is displayed adramatic power of the comice sort second 
only, and. scarcely second, to that of Shakspenre. Troilus 
and Cresside, The Parliament of Fowls, and The Legend of 
(rood Women are also admirable poems, The Canterbury 
Tales were excellently edited by Thomas Tyrwhitt in 1775, 
in four volumes, to which a glossary was added in 1778. Of 
late years Chaucer has received particular attention in Eng- 
land, America, and also in Germany. The Chaucer Socicty, 
founded in 1868, has printed seven texts of The Canterbury 
Tales, four of Troilus, and all, or nearly all, of the extant 
texts of the minor poems. The minor poems and Гле Le- 
qend of Good Women have for the first time been critically 
edited (Oxford, 1888-89) by the Rev. W. W. Skeat. preced- 
ing un edition of The Canterbury Tales and of Troilus, The 
three small volumes of selections from The Canterbury Tales, 
published in the Clarendon Press Series (edited by Skeat. 
and Morris), have given an intelligent introduction to Chau- 
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cer to many thousands of young people. For biography, The 
Life of Chaucer by Sir Harris М TRUNG made great additions 
to our knowledge. Prof. T. R. Lounsbury's Studies in Chau- 
cer, vols. (New York, 1892), embracing papers on Chaucer's 
life, historical and legendary, his text, the genuine and the 
spurious works, his learning, genius, ete., is a work of capital 
importance. F. J. CHILD. 

Chaudes-Aigues, shod zayg' : an old town of Upper Au- 
vergne, in France; department of Cantal (see map of 
France, ref. 7-F); celebrated for its hot mineral springs, 
which were well known to the Romans and are mentioned 
by Sidonius Apollinaris. The water, whose temperature 
varies from 135° to 195° F.. is slightly alkaline. and is used 
not only for medical purposes, but also furnishes a cheap 
‘means of heating the houses of the town. Pop. about 
1,650. 

Chaudet, shó'day', АхтогхЕ Dents: b. in Paris, Mar. 31, 
1763; d. in Paris, Apr. 19, 1810; sculptor and painter; left 
many works in seulpture of high importance, and. portraits 
of Napoleon I., and many of his contemporaries. 


Chaudière, shó'di-àr : a river of the Dominion of Can- 
ada; rises in the south part of the province of Quebec, flows 
north ward, and enters the St. Lawrence about 7 miles above 
Quebec. Length, 120 miles. Two and a half miles from 
its mouth is a remarkable cataract, called the Falls of the 
Chaudière, which is about 100 feet high. 


Chaudiére: а lake of Canada; about 15 miles W. of the 
city of Ottawa; is an expansion of the Ottawa river. 


Chaumonot, sho mo nó', PIERRE MARIE JOSEPH: a Jesuit 
and missionary to the North American Indians. He was 
born in France in 1611, went to Canada in 1639, and after 
many labors and hardships died near Quebec in 1693. Не 
wrote a grammar of the Huron language, which was pub- 
lished in 1835. 


Chaumont, sho mon’: a town of France; capital of the 
department of Haute-Marne; on an eminence near the river 
Marne; about 141 miles E. S. Е. of Paris (see map of 
France, ref. 4-H). It is connected by railways with Paris, 
Troyes, and Vesoul. It has a triumphal arch commenced 
by Napoleon, and a public library of 35,000 volumes; also 
manufactures of drugyet, hosiery, cotton yarn. and gloves. 
On Mar. 1, 1814, the allied powers here concluded a treaty 
against Napoleon. Pop. (1896) 13,428. 


Chaun’cey, Isaac: a commodore in the U.S. navy; b. at 
Black Rock, Fairfield co., Conn. Feb. 20, 1772. At an 
early age he manifested a love for the sea, and entered the 
merchant service about 1785; obtained command of a ship 
when he was nineteen years old. On the organization of 
the navy in 1798, Chauncey was appointed a lieutenant ; 
promoted commandant in 1802; captain in 1806. He served 
with distinction in the war with Tripoli, and for his services 
there received the thanks of Congress, which body also 
voted him a sword, but the resolution was never carried 
into effect. He was in command of the Navy-vard at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.. from 1808 till the outbreak of the war with Great 
Britain, when he was placed in the command of the lakes, 
which position he retained till the close of the war, and won 
for himself the highest: honors for gallantry and skill as а 
naval commander, He subsequently commanded the Medi- 
terranean squadron (1816-18), was in command of the Navy- 
yard at Brooklyn, and was president of the navy commis- 
sion at the time of his death which oecurred in Washing- 
ton, Jan. 27, 1840. 


Chauncey, Jony S.: commodore U. S. navy; son of 
Isaac, mentioned above: b. in New York about 1800: en- 
tered the U.S. navy as midshipman in Jan., 1812. In 1822 
Chauncey commanded the sloop Peacock, and was engaged 
in the capture of a fleet of armed. pirate vessels off. Bahia 
Honda, Cuba: from 1838 to 1843 and from 1843 to 1847 
he was assistant inspector of ordnance; in 1861 he com- 
manded the Susquehanna, and was second in command in 
the engagements of Forts Hatteras and Clark: subsequent- 
ly in command of blockade on coasts of Virginia aud 
North Carolina, D. in Brooklyn, Apr. 10, 1971. 

C. Н. THURBER. 

Chauney, CHARLES: second president of Harvard Uni- 
versity; b. in. Yardlevbury, Hertfordshire, England, in 1592 
(baptized Nov. 5); educated at Cambridge, where he was a 
Professor of Greek and Hebrew. He left the university in 
1627, and from then till leaving England was а clergy- 
man in parochial duty in the Church of England. His Pu- 
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ritan principles brought him into trouble, and he emigrated 
to New England in 1638. He became president of Harvard 
in 1654, succeeding the first president, Henry Dunster, and 
d. Feb. 19, 1672. 

Chautauqua, sha-taw'kwa: a widely known summer edu- 
cational center on Chautauqua Lake, Chautauqua co, 
N. Y. (for location, see map of New York, ref. 6-8). 
The grounds, formerly known as Fair Point, were pur- 
chased in 1874 by the Chautauqua Assembly, originated 
jointly by Lewis Miller, of Akron, O., and Dr. (now Bishop) 
John H. Vincent, of New York. The town, containinz 
more than 500 cottages, a large hotel, and 25 publie build- 
ings, leeture-halls, recitation-rooms, a museum, gymnasium, 
ete., is built upon heavily wooded terraces, sloping grad- 
ually to the lake shore. There are complete water and sewer- 
age systems, fire department, electric-light plant, and other 
municipal features. The average summer population is 
about 10,000. See CHAUTAUQUA SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 


Chautauqua Lake: in Chautauqua co., N. Y.; a bean- 
tiful sheet of water about 20 miles long, and from 1 to 2 
miles wide. It is 726 feet higher than Lake Erie. The 
surplus water flows through an outlet into Conewango 
creek.  Steamboats ply between Mayville, which is at the 
N. W. end of the lake, and Jamestown, a flourishing com- 
mercial city at the S. E. extremity. 


Chautauqua System of Education: The plan of ap- 
plying scientific principles to Bible study and the training 
of Sunday-school teachers begun at Chautauqua in 1874 
naturally expanded to include classes in literature, lan- 
guage, science, art, ete. In 1878 the establishment of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle paved the way for 
a system of home reading and study, which has since been 
widely extended. To Dr. W. R. Harper, now president of 
the Chicago University, who has been Î with Chau- 
tauqua since 1880, much credit is due for the development 
of the educational work. The combined agencies now em- 
ployed are known as * The Chautauqua System of Educa- 
tion.” Two divisions аге made: (1) SUMMER Work. The 
College offers courses in college studies under instructors 
from leading institutions. The Schools of Sacred Lit- 
erature and the 5. 5. Normal Department give biblical 
instruction and pedagogical training. The Poachers Re- 
treat deals with psychology, pedagogies, and practical 
methods for secular teachers, he Schools of Music and 
Physical. Education offer exceptional opportunities under 
teachers of the first rank. There are aie classes in art, 
decoration, oratory, manual training, ete. The number in 
these schools varies from 1,000 to 1,500 each summer. А 
schedule of daily lectures, concerts, readings and entertain- 
ments, affords instruction and recreation to all. (2) Home 
READING AND STUDY. The college conducts correspondence: 
instruction in all regular college subjects, The instructors 
are professors in well-known colleges. Each course equals 
the work expected of a resident student in опе subject 
in a year, and requires about ten hours per week for ten 
months. Lesson sheets are sent frequently to the student. 
who returns them for correction, The examinations are 
conducted by the University of the State of New York. 
The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle has enrolled 
over 210.000 readers since 1878. The average number of 
readers at one time is about 40,000. The essentials of the 
plan are: A definite four-year course in history, literature, 
science, ete. Specified books are approved by a council of 
six. The reading is apportioned by the week. А maga- 
zine, The Chaufauquan, contains additional readings, notes, 
and general literature. A membership book gives sugges- 
tions for reading and review outlines. — Isolated readers 
may have all the privileges. Local circles may be formed by 
three or more members for mutual aid. The time required 
is about an hour a day for nine months a year. Certificates 
are granted to all who complete the course. There are ad- 
vanced courses for continued reading in special lines, à 
pedagogical course for secular teachers, апа a course to en- 
courage the reading of good literature by the voung. 

Joux И. УзхсЕХТ. 

Chauveau, PIERRE JOSEPH OLIVIER, D. C. L.: Canadian au- 
thor; b. at Quebec, May 30, 1820; educated at the seminary of 
Quebec. He was admitted to the bar in 1841: entered Par- 
liament in 1844, and held portfolios of Solicitor-General in 
1551, Provincial Secretary in 1853, Premier of province of 
Quebec in 1867, and Speaker of the Senate in 1573. In 18:5 
he was appointed Professor of Roman Law in Laval Uni- 
versity, and has been president of the Royal Society of 
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Canada, D. in Quebec, Apr. 4, 1890. In addition to poems, 
| published Charles Guérin, Roman de Meurs Cana- 
— "перес, 1852); Voyage de le Prince de Galles (1861) ; 
ега et Légendes (1877); François Xavier Garneau, sa 
ne el ves teu eres (1883). NEIL MACDONALD. 
Chauvenet, shó-ve-nay', WILLIAM, LL. D.: mathemati- 
сып b. in Milford, Pa., May 24, 1820; graduated at Yale 
in 10, Не was Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy 
at the U. S. Naval Academy at Annapolis, Md. (1845—59), 
al institution he promoted from its Tagung: He was 
chancellor of Washington University 1859-69, and for many 
VAS general secretary of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. His mathematical treatises were 
ee as text-books in many schools and colleges, D. in 
al; Paul, Minn., Dec. 13, 1870. 
p Pauve-souris: the common name in France for the 
AT (g. т.), 
ja hauvin, .sho' vin, ETIENNE: b. at Nimes, France, Apr. 
nad d. in Berlin, Apr. 6, 1725. He was a pastor of the 
г med Chureh in France, but after the revocation of the 
Sida of Nantes he fled to Rotterdam, where for several 
n he officiated in the Walloon Church. In 1695 he was 
шы to Berlin as Professor of Philosophy. He enjoyed 
"A Teputation there as a representative of Cartesianism, 
in: he studied physies with great zeal in order to fill up the 
“ps Which the Cartesian system presents in that depart- 


iHe 1 . . . i p . . 
ieee His ЦА work is his Lexrtcuon rationale sive 
(LES . . . А . 
: ш n Philosophicus, which may be considered as a dic- 

dona y 0 7 


Cartesian philosophy. It is very comprehensive. 


Ки shó'vin-izm (in Fr. chauvinisme): а term 
Thich ao Chauvin, a character in a popular comedy 
aoe рош at the time of the restoration of the 
она 9. Chauvin was a bragging veteran of Na- 
and vowed noe who talked much of Austerlitz and Jena, 
PRINT | take revenge for the battle of Waterloo, A 
inion г һе defined as one who has exaggerated and 
use OF Quarre] iments of patriotism, and is excessively war- 
Гү some. 
rman of v, ORS. shó'de-fo': a town of Switzerland; 
Jury M с átel ; situated in a narrow gorge of the 
Уе ш 155 9 miles N. W. of Neufchâtel (see map of 
| . "ef. 4-С). It is 3,070 feet above the level of 


Hie Sey I 

ере — extensive manufactures of clocks and 
' “© 4 "e 

к, ove: 160,000 watches are manufactured annu- 


Pop. (1897) 31,157. 


ay- 
~il disp uU Y а, or Indian Madder [chay is from Ta- 
З Rubiaree а -у, dentandia umbellata; a herb of the fam- 
P made in lida tes both of India and of Mexico, The 
OWN as the oe from the outer bark of the roots is well 

HPCE of the durable red color of Indian 
Saves are used as an expectorant. Several 
` emus abound in the U. S. 


(hazar: . 

"Ren he Ga Тасаг people, originally inhabiting the land 
ЧИШУ asus and the Caspian Sea. Beginning with 
"de Volen ГУ they spread north between the Dnieper 
IM they woe еар ing their capital at Astrachan. 10 


y Were g 
— subdued by the Russians and Greeks. 
: y (shifà-ze e 


“тїп on bot iD Limestone: a geological formation 
tala. [t] Sides of the Champlain basin and in 
ae to the Trenton epoch of the Silurian 
"n eat M. "nee 

: perit E. chete, abbrev. of eschete = O. Fr. eschete 
ы | falls to one, partic. of escheoir < Med. 
rU law this to ec? ere), fall from; ex, from + cadere, 
“PIC may be considered under two prin- 


| 


longs 


али ate 

| T] enses, common law; 2, by statute, then termed 
Hle Comme 

Nd n law А 

чт defranded regarded a “cheat” as a crime when 


| с anot z y 
nd visibla her not by mere words, but by 


ed lie Was ie . means, such as a false token or 
LU aS n Duero In this sense a cheat, though in a 
* (Seo Bp, S for a civil action it may amount 


jc p) "Thus the act of marking false 
wou jq culated to deceive and defraud 
а This vien, Come within the scope of the 
: ha T ampi W led to fine-spun and artificial 
Pile, if a man in mrehasing goods 

ank in which he knew that he 
at; whi] a mere lie reduced to writing, 
UMStay. с If he gave another man’s check 
T1ces the act would be cheating, as 
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the paper was then a token or symbol. Under these rules 
false personation may be а common-law cheat, particularly 
where the personator by dress or tokens represents himself 
to be another person, and thus causes injury to others. 
Some have even maintained that the defrauder might him- 
self be a symbol or token, as where, knowing that he held a 
relation (such as apprenticeship) which prevented him from 
entering into a public engagement. (enlisting as а soldier), 
he professed to be able to, and did in fact, enter into it. 

The crime of forgery, though usually, from its magni- 
tude as an offense, discussed separately from the various 
classes of cheats, is in reality comprised within the same 
category. The “false token or sign" necessary to consti- 
tute cheating at common law must be of such a nature that 
its tendency in general would be to deceive, though in fact 
it may be used only to injure particular individuals; as 
е. g. the use of fulse dice in games of chance. Moreover, 
it is essential that any injury sustained be properly at- 
tributable to some confidence or belief which the use of 
the token, ete., inspired. If other considerations than the 
device influence à person's action, there is merely an at- 
tempt to cheat. This is, however, also indictable. Cheat- 
ing belongs to the lower grade of criminal offenses, termed 
* misdemeanors.” 

2. False Pretenses constitute a very reprehensible mode 
of fraudulent deception. The failure of the common law 
to provide a remedy where no symbol was employed made 
stututory provisions necessary for wrongs thus occasioned. 
Reference can here be made only to such regulations as 
the various States have generally agreed in establishing. 
False pretenses may be defined as false representations, 
with intent to defraud, by words or acts concerning past 
or present facts and events. Statements of a promissory 
nature in regard to any future transaction, and perhaps 
all representations as to the future, are insufficient to afford 
a ground for prosecution. The false representation may 
be made by acts without words, as if one purports by his 
peculiar dress to belong to a particular institution of learn- 
mg, such as Cambridge University. A false sample may 
also be referred to. Mere expressions of opinion, however, 
or mere exaggerations of language, by which no reasonable 
man would be influenced, сап not be considered fale pre- 
tenses within the statutes. It is a further rule that the 
deception practiced must be the efficient operative cause 
of the injury sustained. The criterion always is whether, 
if there had been no such deceit practiced, the transaction 
between the parties would have been consummated. There 
has been much diseussion upon the point whether the rep- 
resentation must be calculated to docete a person of or- 
dinary prudence, or whether it will be sufficient, though the 
party was weak. that he was actually defrauded. Тһе 
question is still open. The false pretense may be made by 
an agent in such a way as to make his principal criminally 
liable. : 

Property acquired under false pretenses is held by the 
wrongful possessor under a voidable title as regards the 
true owner, but if transferred to an honest. purchaser, who 
acts in good faith, without knowledge of the fraud, the lat- 
ter’s claim is indefensible, On the other hand, when goods 
are stolen the thief can, with but few exceptions, give no 
better title than he himself possesses. The reason for the 
difference is that in the one case the wrong-doer acts with 
the owner's consent, even though it be procured fraudu- 
lently, while inthe other his will is in no way exerted, Ac- 
cording to general principles this offense would be a misde- 
meanor, though the statutes of some of the States make it a 
felony. T. W. Dwianr. 


Cheatham. cheet'am, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: а general in 
the Confederate army; b. in Nashville, Oct. 22, 1821; served 
during the Mexican war as captain of Tennessee volunteers 
and as colonel Third Tennessee Voltigeurs to July, 1843. 
During the civil war he espoused the Confederate cause, 
became major-general, and bore a conspicuous part at 
Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge, Franklin, Nashville, ete. 
D. in Nashville, Sept. 4, 1886. 


Cheat River: West Virginia; formed hy the junction of 
several branches which rise among the Alleghanies in. Ran- 
dolph County, and unite in Tucker County. 1t flows nearly 
north ward, and enters the Monongahela in Fayette co., Pa. 
Its length without the branches is about 75 miles, It takes 
its name from the extremely variable volume of its waters; 
for while it is sometimes a large stream, it often becomes in 
a few hours quite insignificant, 
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Chebanse: town; Iroquois and Kankakee cox, Ill. (for 
location of county. see map of Illinois, ref. 4-G); on lll. 
Cent. and Tol, Peoria and Western. R. Rs; 65 miles 
S. S. W. of Chicago. [It has a very extensive trade in grain. 
Pop. (1880) 728; (1990) 616. EDITOR or “ HERALD.” 


Cheboygan: city: capital of Cheboygan co, Mich. (for 
location of county, see map of Michigan, ref. 3-1); on rail- 
way and on Lake Huron: has large lumbering and farming 
industries. Pop. (1880) 2,269; (1890) 6,235; (1894) 6,996. 


Check, or Cheque [O. Fr. escher: Ital. seaeco, from Arab. 
Pers. shah, king, as a term used in game of chess]: a bill of 
exehange drawn upon a bank or banker, or person holding a 
position. similar to that of a banker. It has some peeuliari- 
ties which distinguish it from an ordinary bill of exchange, 
particularly when it is payable without any specifie mention 
of time. It is then, in point of law, payable on demand and 
without days of grace. If payable a fixed number of days 
after date, it varies but slightly from a bill of exchange, and 
will follow the ordinary rules as to days of grace. It isusu- 
ally said in the lawbooks that a check is not accepted as a 
bill is. Acceptance, however, as will be seen. hereafter, has 
recently become quite common. and is perfectly lawful. A 
cheek may be considered under the following heads: 1. Its 
form and requisites; 2. The duty of the holder as to demand 
of payment (4) toward the drawer, (b) toward the indorser, 
ad herein of crossed checks; 3. The effect. of the check 
upon the banker, and, under this, of acceptance: 4. A check 
considered as payment of a debt or as eash; 5. The civil 
and eriminal liability of drawers having no funds. 

1. A cheek in its ordinary form is simply an order ad- 
dressed to the banker to pay a person named or his order or 
bearer, or the equivalent of a bearer (such as a mere numer- 
al), a sum of money, A check may preserve this form and 
be post-dated. This class of checks is not used in England, 
owing to the provisions of the Stamp Acts. It is quite com- 
mon at the present time to make a check payable to order, 
as the indorsement of the name of the payee operates as а 
receipt. — In some instances a note may amount to a check. 
Thus if à customer makes à note payable at his bank, he 
implicitly requests its pav ment in the same general manner 
as if he had drawn his check. In filling up a check care 
should be taken to so draw it that additional words, which 
might increase its amount, can not be inserted. in blank 
spaces, Thus if the drawer had written the words * fifty 
dollars," and had left sufficient: space between the word 
“fifty " and that which preceded it to insert “ one hundred 
and," and such words had been fradulently inserted, and 
the bank had. paid the check in good faith, supposing it to 
be drawn for $150, the drawer would be the loser. When, 
on the other hand, due caution has been. exercised, the loss 
from forgeries will fall on the bank, rather than on the 
drawer, though the former may in some instances recover 
from the holder. The drawer may simply sign his name to 
a blank printed form of check, or even to a blank sheet. of 
paper, at the same time authorizing it to be subsequently 
filled up by some person acting in his behalf. If so filled 
he will be bound. Even should the agent acting fraudu- 
ently fill it up for a larger sum than was directed, the 
drawer would still be bound to a person who took the check 
in good faith, This would not be strictly a ease of forgery, 
but that of an agent. defrauding his principal, and vet act- 
ing within his apparent authority. 

2. The Duty af the Holder asto Demand and Notice: (a) 
As to the Drawer—The drawer has a right to expect that 
the holder will demand payment with promptitude, as, if 
the banker fails to рау, recourse may be had to him. Pre- 
sentment should be made, in general, as early as the next 
day, and if payment is not made, due notice given. How- 
ever, a failure to present is not necessarily fatal to the 
holders claim. Whether it is or not depends on the fact 
whether an injury is caused to the drawer. If. for exam- 
ple. ће had no funds in the bank, want of presentment. is 
unimportant, as it is plain that he sustains no harm: so, if 
after. giving the check, he withdraws his funds. If, how- 
ever, the banker should become insolvent with sutlicient 
funds of the drawer in his possession, want of presentment 
would be a sufficient defense, (4) Demand as to Indorsers. 
—Indorsements upon cheeks are common, An indorse- 
ment is necessary when the instrument is payable to order: 
it isadmissible when payable to bearer The legal effect of 
indorxement, as inthe case of a bill of exchange, is to make 
the indorser liable, provided. that the steps necessary. to 
charge him are taken. 


These are substantially the same as | person, 
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in bills of exchange. There are cases in which no present- 
ment is necessary to bind the indorser, as where he indorses 
and puts in circulation a void or forged check, even though Le 
does this innocently. In some cases custom enlarges the 
time for presentment. "Thus if there be a custom to pav 
checks through the * elearing- house " (see CLEARING-HOUSE), 
the time required for them to pass through the system of 
exchanges there adopted will be allowed. In England a 
practice of crossing checks is resorted to. A check is suid 
to be * crossed " when it is marked by the drawer in such a 
way that, instead of being presented through an ordinary 
holder, it must come to the paving bank through a banker, 
This practice has given rise to a number of perplexing 
questions recently settled by statute (21 and 22 Vict. eh, 7, 
Fhe additional time necessary to present the check in this 
manner must of course be laad there to the holder, It 
is believed that erossing cheeks is not practiced in the 
U.S. A practice has grown up in some of the large 
cities to pay drafts drawn on bankers by checks drawn by 
such bankers, in turn, upon some regularly organized bank, 
Instead of cash. This practice has an important effect 
upon the subject of demand. "Though the check is not pav- 
ment of the draft. vet it must be presented on the same day 
that it is received, or the drawers of the draft mav be dis- 
charged. The holder of the draft might have insisted on 
the money instead of taking the check, and if not paid 
might have protested the draft. 

З. Effect of the Check on the Banker on whom it is Drain, 
and herein of Acceptance.—<According to the better opinion, 
a check gives no right of action to the holder against the 
banker. Of course the latter should, in general, pay it. but 
the holder has no means of enforcing this obligation if the 
banker refuses to perform it. This rule grows out of the 
nature of a deposit in a bank, in respect to which there is 
much popular misconception, This fact is perhaps partly 
due to the ambiguity lurking in the word “deposit.” This 
is sometimes and properly used to mean the act of intrust- 
ing a specifie chattel to a person who is bound to return the 
identical thing delivered to him. That, however, is not the 
nature of an ordinary bank account against which checks 
are drawn, The banker is not bound to render the specific 
money delivered, but only engages to pay an equivalent 
amount. The relation of deblor and creditor is created by 
the transaction, Although. the banker is bound to pay 
checks when he is in funds, it is a duty between him and 
the depositor or creditor, It can not be enforced by the 
payee of the check, who is no party to the contract. Nor 
can the check be treated as an assignment by the depositor 
of so much money as it represents. These rules have led to 
a very important. practice of certifying checks. An ofliceT 
of a Þbank—e. g. a teller or cashier—has by custom acquired 
an authority to mark such checks as are presented to him 
as good. This act is treated in law as an acceptance, and 
the bank becomes liable. The practice is attended with 
danger, as it practically gives to a teller power to establish 
Without limit fictitious claims against the bank, as he may 
certify checks for persons who have overdrawn their ac- 
counts, or even who have closed their accounts, or have had 
no dealings with the bank, which will still be binding upon 
it on general principles of law. (See AGENT, EsrorrEL, and 
Вил, or EXCHANGE.) A cashier or teller, however. can net, 
where he has no funds, validly certify his own cheek, On 
the other hand, certification of a check is attended with 
some hazard to the holder, as he may thereby release the 
drawer should the bank fail even on the same day and lic 
tween the time of certification and of preseatment for puy- 
ment. (National Bank of Jersey City agt. Leach, New York 
Court of Appeals, 1873.) In the financial crisis of 1825 1n 
New York, certified bank-checks by general consent played 
an important part in monetary transactions, and became fer 
a considerable time, through the association of a number of 
national banks, a substitute for currency. It may be added 
that banks sometimes pay checks for Customers who have 
no balance due them. These are called * overdrafts.” The 
bank in such a case hasa claim upon the dealer for the sum 
overdrawn, 

4. А Check Considered as Payment or as Cash.—The 
general presumption of law is that a cheek is issued bya 
drawer to à payee in payment. of debt, and not as a means 
of making a loan. The intention, however, may be shown 
by affirmative proof. Considered as payment, it is net m 
general absolute, It is rather a means of obtaining pay- 
ment, Whether it be the debtor's own cheek or that of a third 
Accordingly, if the check is not paid, the ereditor 
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may re ` А a . . . О 
` “OF to his original claim, though if there be an agree- 


2 a pue the check as full payment, it must be fol- 
: of obtai n other words, a check is not money, but a means 
but men ning money, and debts can not be paid in anything 

e P there be an agreement for some substitute. 

na ke of one's own check, unless it be certified, is a mere 

Promise, and may be countermanded at any time be- 

P den e Ушем. The death of a drawer in such a case before 
In fo t would be a revocation of the authority. lt is com- 
CE. — bank to receive on deposit not only cash, but 

~ Q rawn either on itself or on some other bank, payable 
а Dr Such & deposit is not to be treated as cash 
Bae ыг ie check is drawn on another bank. It is rather 
Pd. der. Conditionally, in case it turns out to be good, and 
UE Positor will be liable on his indorsement, which is 
au nct: ше Where, however, the check is given һу 
eee ealer, the receiving bank is absolutely bound by 
k ie? 1t which it gives the depositor as if it had paid the 


J Civil and Criminal Liability of Drawers of Checks 
“oing no Funds with the Bank: (a) Civil Liability.—It is 
ا‎ rule that a man who draws a check with knowl- 

“xe that he has no funds commits a fraud toward the 
. If he should purchase goods under such circum- 
vil е. ше seller could rescind the sale as fraudulent. It 

grounds е enough to sustain the sale that he has reasonable 

Du. i to expect. funds, but they must be actually on hand 

acheck ne cheek, This view proceeds upon the theory that 

Kinia | inthe nature of a representation that the money 

" D lately available; and where a drawer has notice to 
which а р e makes а representation known to be false 
though Mod the contract as between him and the seller, 
Purchasers ould be otherwise should the rights of innocent 
ã crime at intervene. (b) Criminal Liability. —It was not 
цер wn en law to give one's own check for goods 
каз only à knowledge that it was worthless, since this 
and there B affirmation or a base lie reduced to writing, 
ће Commo as no token or symbol of falsehood on which 
Tina] she ا‎ lays stress. It might accordingly be a 
Aye check of (see CHEAT) knowingly to pass off the worth- 

PET enses jt ар Under the statutory offense of false 
а Û > knowin °¢riminal to give one's own check on such а 
Str a sable imu at the drawer had no funds nor any rea- 
144 Ка as tha of expecting them. There might be cases, 
-ie i — ran against Barry, above cited, where 

ate d be rescinded on account of a represen- 
ae P False, and yet the drawer would not be 
Bn A Suus d reason of the absence of a true criminal 
dd Кы I871, alec E On the Law of Bankers Checks (Lon- 
“Writers on fr Sons, On Bills and Notes; and other 

€ subject, as Chitty, Byles, Story, etc. 

T. W. Dwidur. 
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simply proceed as if the play had been correctly made. The 
first of these three methods is rarely employed. The game 
is won by a player capturing all his opponent’s pieces, or so 
hemming them in that his opponent can not move or jump 
when it is his turn to рау. The game is drawn when neither 
pure can win; if a player elaims to have any advantage, 

is Opponent may require him to win the game or show a 
decided advantage within forty of his plays, and if he fails, 
шау declare the game drawn. 

The game is supposed to have originated before 2000 B. c., 
and to have preceded chess. It was introduced into Europe 
from Egypt several centuries ago. Variations from the form 
described ubove are quite frequent in the Old World, but 
are little played in America. The dosing game is played by 
the same rules, save that a player wins by losing all his 
pieces, or by having them so hemmed in by those of his 
opponent that he can not inove or jump when it is his turn 
to play. 

Cheddar Cheese: See CHEESE. 


Chedu'ba : an East Indian island in the Bay of Bengal; 
about 10 miles from Aracan, to which province it belongs. 
Area about 250 sq. miles. Nearly all of the island has a 
rich and productive soil, and the interior is mueh more free 
from jungle than that of any other island on this coast. The 
staple productions are cotton, sugar, rice, indigo, and petro- 
leum, which is extensively used in the composition of paint, 
as it is found to protect wood against the ravages of in- 
sects. This island was captured from the Burmese by the 
British in 1824, and actually ceded to Great Britain in 1826. 
It afterward proved a valuable possession. Pop. about 20,- 


Cheese (in Lat. ca'aeus, Ger. Käse, Fr. fromage): a variety 
of food prepared by coagulating or solidifying milk, sepa- 
rating the curd from the liquid portion which is called 
whey, adding some salt, putting it in molds or hoops, and 
permitting it to undergo a curing or ripening process through 
slow fermentation. 

Cheese is a wholesome and nourishing food. It is com- 
paratively cheap, convenient for use, and, when good, is 
promotive of digestion rather than antagonistic to it. The 
chief service of a diet is to furnish those elements or ma- 
terials which are required for the nutrition of the tissues 
of the body, and to supply heat or energy for the activities 
of life. ‘These tissues have the power of appropriating, 
from food which has been swallowed, the elements whic 
they require, and also of changing them into their own 
substance. The serviceability of.a food depends upon its 
adaptation to maintain in these tissues an even balance 
between the processes of waste and reparation. The main 
substances required have been termed nitrogenous, non- 
nitrogenous or carbo-hydrates and salts or mineral matter. 
The proper proportion in which these can be taken with 
most advantage in food is 1 part of “nitrogenous” matter 
to 3$ or 4 parts by weight of *non-nitrogenous" matter. 
The following table from Letheby shows the relative quan- 
tities of these that are to be found in a few articles of diet, 
and which are cited for comparison with cheese : 





NON-NITROGENOUS. 





SUBSTANCES. Salt. 
колоп Starch Sugar. Fat, 
Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
Lenn beef.............. ... 19:3 mo 3*0 5:1 
Fat beef ..... SE ....| 148 Castine 29:8 44 
Cheese....... VAS D acerca a a a RUNS 34:59 4'0 29:7. 4°95 
АПАК асро. КОЧАК a NH ASA 4'1 4'4 3:3 Q7 
Brendz uiv 81 44 3°6 1:6 2'3 
Роаїоев................... 2:1 18:8 3:2 0:2 0:7 





It may be ealeulated that cheese can give at least one and 
a half times as much nutrition per pound as ordinary beef, 
The sense of taste has power to stimulate the secretion of 
digestive fluids; and the pungent, agreeable flavor of well- 
cured cheese renders it a food easy of digestion, even to the 
extent of promoting the digestion of other foods that may 
have been consumed. 

COMPOSITION OF CiiggsE.— The composition varies accord- 
ing to the process of manufacture and the constitution and 
eondition of the milk from which it is made, Cheese may 
be made from the milk of any animai, but nearly all the 
cheeses of commerce are made from that of cows, Milk is а 
very complex compound, and the milk of cows, as the cheese- 
maker needs to know it, is composed of substances partly 
in solution and partly in suspension. It may be described 
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as а thin emulsion of fat, in a serum of albuminous matter, 
sugar,and mineral matters. When obtained from a healthy 
сом in its normal state it has a constant tendency toward 
acidity. It will change the color of litmus paper before 


lactic acid has been developed. A small quantity of car- 


bonic acid is generated soon after it is drawn, if left warm ; 
but that ean be taken out by agitation and aération. The 
true sourness of milk is caused by the development of 
lactic acid. The specifie gravity of milk varies between 
1,029 and 1.035 at 60’ F.; that is to say, a quantity of milk 
equal in bulk to as much water as will weigh 1,000 Ib. at 
60° F. will weigh from 1,029 to 1,035 lb. at the same tem- 
perature. The effect of each per cent. of fat is to decrease 
the specific gravity, because the fat of milk is lighter than 
its other parts. The effect of each per cent. of solids other 
than fat 1s to increase the specifie gravity. The total solids 
of ordinary milk vary between 12 and 16 percent. In some 
unusual instances the range of variution has been known to 
be between 11 per cent. and 20 per cent. of total solids, and 
between 2 per cent. and 10 рег cent. of fat. The solids of 
milk are its only eonstituents that have any real or ratable 
value. The water that is put into the milk by the cow, 
while the process of elaboration is proceeding in her udder, 
is worth no more per pound or per gallon than the water 
that may be put in by a man when it has come into his 
hands for use or sale. The limits of variation of the solids 
other than fat are usually within one-half of 1 per cent. 
in the same cow at different periods in her milking season. 
Different cows of the same breed rarely show a variation of 
more than 1 per cent. in the solids other than fat contained 
in their milk. The greatest difference exists between cows 
of different breeds; it will sometimes reach as much as 23 
per cent. as between the milk of cows giving extra rich 
milk and those vielding a very poor quality. ‘The solids 
other than fat, or the solids in the serum of the milk, also 
inerease slightly during the milking season; the rate is 
about *04 per cent. of solids not fat per month. 

Composition of Milk.—The average composition of milk 
from cows may be stated as 





COMPONENTS. Colostrum. Norma! milk. 
Per cent. ; Per cont. 
br CR EET M TAN S3 
Junta e dae РИ ЕК od eet uds 2:6 3:00 
Casein ......... l E ' 
Alhbiiiien .. . ............................ í 15-0 3" 
бикаг......... os 3:6 5:0 
УЗ ЛКК uon ЛЛ E E 30 0`70 





A great many varieties of cheese are now made. Many 
of them take their distinctive names from а particular place 
or locality from which they come. All may be said to 
belong to one of the classes “soft cheese,” “medium or 
firm cheese” or “hard cheese.” Soft cheeses are seldom 
pressed, and therefore contain a larger per cent. of water 
than the others. In most cases soft cheeses contain from 
60 to 40 per cent. of water, with an average of about 50 per 
cent. Medium or hard cheeses contain from 40 per cent. to 
15 per cent. of water, with an average of about 32 per cent. 
The following table shows the composition of the varieties 
of cheeses commonly found in the markets of America and 
* urope: 











MAKE OF CHEESE. Water. Fat. | Casein, Sugar Ash. 
Stilton, averageé ............... 30°35 35°39 BRD | 1... 13: 89 
Cheddar, six months ..........| 31°17 | 33°68 26°31 | 4°91 | 3°93 
English, Canadian, and Ameri- 

сап Cheddar, average....... 94:38 | 32771 | 26°38 | .... | 3°58 
Double Gloucester............. 35°06 | 26°83 | 21-7 es. | 4°07 
New Cheshiré. . . .. ............. 36:06 | 29:34 24:08 | 5'17 | 4'45 
Old Cheshire................L.. 32°59 20^06 32:51 | 4°53 | 4:31 
DUO. ores aote ОИ 31°68 35: 30 24:50 | 4°38 | 424 
Cream, average................ 30°85 | 62:09 4'04 | .... [| 1715 
Gouda (flat Dutch)............. 21°90 | ор 46°95 | .... | 6/32 
“Чаш (round Dutceh)........... 36:28 | 30720 | 24-068 | .... | 4°90 
(огмопдо1а.................... 2496 | 4346 | 26:10 | 0726 | 5:22 
Parmesan, average............ 31:34 19:32 | 41°99 | .... | 0:35 
Camembert, average (first | 
prize, dairy show)........... 40:3 29:9 208 —* 
Roquefort, average...........- 3120 | 33:016 | 27:63 ... 6:01 
Brie, average... cases 5035 | 28512 ITIR | LL. | Bea 
Gervais, cream ................ 53:04 29:75 11%) | 2°58 | 2°93 
Gruyère, ауегаде.............. 34 N7 | ZU ST, .... | 384 








CONSTITUENTS OF CHEESE.—The percentage of fat contained 
in different individual cheeses of the make which is known 
as Cheddar, and which is practically the cheese of the Amer- 
ican continent, may vary from 23 to 44 per cent. The per- 


centage of casein and albumen may vary from 17 to 28 per 
cent.; the per cent. of ash from 2°5 to 5 per cent. ; and the 
per cent. of water from 22 to 42 per cent. 

The milk fat is held to consist of a mixture of several 
compounds, each of which contains glycerine with some 
acid, ‘The more prominent and important of these com- 
pounds are olein, palmitin, stearin, and bufyrin. The com- 
position of the milk fat seems to be changed very shortly 
after the milk is drawn from the cow, and its exact charac- 
ter at any time is therefore quite uncertain. Fresh milk 
does not appear to contain any butyrin, caprylin, or cap- M 
roin, while these appear shortly after it is drawn from the 
cow, and are doubtless the products of a degree of fermenta- = 
tion. The fat in the milk 1s in a condition of minute glob- 
ules, which are held in a state of permanent emulsion, 
Creum has no definite or unvarying composition. Itisa word 
used to define that part of the milk into which a large per 
cent, of its fat has been gathered by the influence of gravity 
or by centrifugal foree. It is composed of the same con- 
stituents as milk, but they are not 1n the same nor in any 
constant relative proportion. Cream cheese implies the use 
of a quantity of cream added to the normal milk. 

The Casern.—' The casein is the portion of milk which is 
coagulated by the action of rennet in the process of cheese- 
making. It appears that the casein does not existinthe —— , 
milk in a state of complete solution. Some of it appears to ~, 
be in actual solution, while the greater portion of itisina ^ 
state of suspension in the form of minute granules. When ~. 
milk is filtered through porcelain, the casein, together with 
the fat, is filtered out, ind a clear liquid, which is commonly 
known as the serum of the milk, is obtained through the fil- 
ter. Casein and albumen together are known as nitrogenous 
compounds, and have also been called albuminoids. In com- 
position they closely resemble the albumen or white of an 
egg. Albumen may be seen as a thin white scum on milk 
which has been scalded or boiled. The albumen is not co- 
agulated by the action of rennet, and in the process of 
cheese-making mainly all passes into the whey. To distin- 
guish the casein from the curd, it has been called caseinogen. 

Milk-sugar.—Milk-sugar is essentially of the same com- 
position as cane-sugar, but is less soluble and not so sweet 
as the latter. When it is acted upon by certain micro-or- 
gunisms or ferments it is changed, yielding as its hain prod- 
uct lactic acid. The presence of lactic acid gives the milk 
or cheese that quality which is termed sour. 1n the process 
of cheese-making most of the sugar passes into the whey. 
A small quantity of it and also of lactic acid is retained in 
the cheese. These are usually in tables of analyses classed 
under the head of extractives, 

The ash of milk is mainly made up of such elements a5 
ealcium, phosphorus, potassium, sodium, magnesium, оху- 
gen, sulphur, chlorine, and iron. It has been demonstrated 
that the calcium or lime compounds in milk are of particu- 
lar importance in connection with the process of cheese- 
making, since the rennet, will not coagulate the casein of 
the milk unless some soluble ealeium eompound is present. 
At the present time our knowledge of the changes which 
occur in these constituents of milk and cheese during the 
whole process is quite meager. 

The quantity of milk required to yield 1 lb. of merchant- 
able Cheddar cheese (which is again taken as typical of the 
ordinary cheese of commerce) varies according to the seurce 
and quality of the milk, and alxo according to the process and 
manner of manufacturing adopted. It will range from 9 lb. 
to 11 Ib. of milk per pound of cured cheese. 

The proper care and preparation of milk exercises a far- 
reaching Influence on the quality of the cheese which is 
made from it. Many of the various forms of fermentation 
which are manifested in milk and cheese are sources of 
trouble and loss. All the forms of fermentation of milk or 
its products which have vet been studied апа described— 
from the common souring to the pungent flavor of old 
cheese—are due to contamination of the milk by some mi- 
ero-organisms which have reached it from an external 
source after the milk is drawn from the cow. These organ- 
isms of various sorts are so numerous and widespread that 
no practical method has yet been devised or adopted for 
keeping them entirely out of milk. Seeing that their pres- 
ence appears to be inevitable, the dairyman must devote 
his efforts to preventing undesirable sorts from finding a 
Ласе in the produet which he handles, and toward keep- 
ing the action of others within such bounds as to promote 
the development of flavors which he will find valuable i 
food products. The best means to attain this end are per- 
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lt cleanliness and a regulation of the temperature at which 
le milk or its products are kept. Carelessness or untidi- 
wsinthe milking of cows will introduce taints into the 
nik which no degree of subsequent care can eliminate or 
tide, All the vessels and utensils which are used in the 
diry should be scalded with boiling water as frequently as 
меагу to keep them perfectly sweet and clean. Filthy 
los and proximity to any source of foul air are frequent 
wss of contamination. Milk should always be strained 
immediately after it is drawn from 
the cow, to remove leaves, straws, 
hairs, or any other impurities which 
have fallen into it, and some of 
which might be dissolved to the 
injury of the whole product. 
Aération.—After the straining 
is attended to, the milk should be 
aérated. Too often it is poured 
into one large can and left there 
just as the cows have given it. 
hat neglect implies three things 
that are injurious to its quality for 
cheese-making: (1) The peculiar 
odor which the cow imparts to the 
= milk will be left in it until it be- 
1 comes fixed in its flavor. (2) The 
i undesirable germs of fermentation 
that come in the milk and from 
the air have the best conditions 
for growth and action when the 
milk is left undisturbed. (3) The milk will become іп a de- 
gree unfit for perfect coagulation by rennet. Hence it is 
мш and advantageous to aérate it for three reasons: 
First, because by pouring, stirring, dipping, or tricklin 
I orer an exposed surface, there is eliminated from the mil 
oy evaporation any objectionable volatile element that may 
* init, Secondly, because, as has already been slated, 
te milk contains germs of fermentation. A peculiarity 
bout some of these microbes is that they become active 
only in the absence of free oxygen. When warm new milk 
s left undisturbed carbonic acid gas is generated, and that 
furnishes the best condition for the commencement of ac- 
поп by these almost invisible creatures. After they get 
sarted, they can keep up their decomposing work, even in 
the presence of oxygen. It is impracticable to perfectly 
“agulate such milk so as to yield a fine quality of keeping 
cheese, Neglect of aération will increase the quantity of 
will required to make a pound of fine cheese. Thirdly, be- 
aus the airing seems to increase the number and give 
"gor to the germs of fermentation that will bring about an 
acid condition of the milk, without producing the acid. So 
15 this so that it has been found impracticable to make 





Pio. 1.—Cheese-factory 
milk-can. 


much 
Феу first-class Cheddar cheese from milk that has not 

n aérated. 

Looling.—The subsequent cooling of milk retards the 
process by which it becomes sour. Certain germs of fer- 
—— exist in milk which in the act of their multipli- 
ni split molecules of sugar of milk into molecules of 
— By delaying the operation of these germs the 
milk sh T sweet for a longer period. The cooling of the 
ed * d never precede the aération. A temperature of 
üg of dis 70° F - Will be found cold enough for the keep- 

Minds MIL night when it has been previously aired. 
duld — I$ a liquid of absorbent proclivities. It 
— protected against injury that would result from 
it the milk oy air. Any taints which may be present 
consumed b sy the odor or flavor of feed which has been 
wy draw Ф 1e cow will be strongest when the milk is 
E eti rom the animal. Taints giving off bad odors 
Га become x unpleasant flavors from the action of bacte- 
Tun, or first ronger the longer the milk is kept. The colos- 
the —— — of milk given by cows after the birth 
‘tat conditio not fit for use in the manufacture of cheese. 
arth day. n of the milk usually lasts until after the 


“to —— кар NUFACTURE.—The task of the cheese-maker 
ents of milk in — as possible of the — constit- 
— ihon at its best for human food, and 

treatment in the for transportation. The first essen- 
the яе ratio process is to reduce the bulk of the 
The — а part of the water which it con- 
very largely Which this separation of water is 
gety accounts for the difference between 
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brief description of the process which is followed in the 
manufacture of Cheddar cheese will suffice to illustrate the 
process which is adopted for the manufacture of cheese of 
the various sorts ind which go under different names. 

The Cheddar cheese takes its name from a small parish in 
Somersetshire, in England, where, under the shelter of the 
Mendip hills, English dairymen have manufactured cheese 
for some two or three centuries. Their method was first 
improved and raised.into a definite system by Mr. Joseph 
Harding, of Marksbury. 

The process of manufacture may be subdivided into the 
following operations: The ripening of the milk ; the color- 
ing of the milk; the coagulating or solidifying of the curd ; 
the cutting of the curd; the heating, scalding, or cooking 
of the curd ; the separating of the whey ; the ripening of 
the сига; the grinding or cutting of the сига; the salting 
of the curd; the hooping of the curd, or pressing of the 
cheese; the bandaging of the cheese; and the curing or 
ripening of the cheese. 





Fic. 2.—Milk vat and heater. 


1. Ripening of the Milk.—The ripening of the milk is a 
term used by cheese-makers to express such treatment of 
the milk as will bring it to that condition when the rennet 
will coagulate the casein more quickly than when put into 
fresh or new milk. This is brought about by the action of 
various ferments in the milk when held at a temperature 
suitable for their development. A temperature of from 85° 
to 90^ F. seems best adapted to facilitate the change which 
is desired. The exact degree of ripeness which gives the 
best result in cheese is difficult to determine. The rennet 
test (or, as it is commonly called, the сир test) is the most 
practical test for the average cheese-maker. It is used to 
ascertain the degree of acidity of the milk or its ripeness 
for cheese-making. The test may be described as follows: 
After the vat of milk has been heated to the desired tem- 
panim take 8 oz. of milk from the vat (a teacup is the 

est, vessel to manipulate the test in), add 1 drachm of ren- 
net extract of known strength. Just before adding the ren- 
net take a watch in the left hand and a teaspoon holding 
the extract of rennet in the right hand. When the seconds 
hand of the watch touches at some figure, drop the rennet 
into the milk in the cup and give the milk a sharp stirring 
for about ten seconds to mix the rennet thoroughly with the 
milk. If the milk thickens in the cup in twenty-five sec- 
onds it is not ripe enough for setting, and should be allowed 
to mature longer. From twenty seconds down to fifteen 
seconds by the test indicate the condition of milk most de- 
sirable for adding the rennet to the milk in the vat. The 
most accurate way of telling when the milk in the cup has 
been coagulated is to put a small piece of burnt match or 
any small black speck in the cup before the rennet is added. 
By stirring the black speck is put in motion, and when this 
stops moving it is a sure sign that the milk is coagulated. 
After the operator has practiced the test a few times he will 
be able to manipulate it with accuracy. 

Bond’s phenol-phthallein acid test is also used in some 
factories. A ате] uantity of the phenol-phthallein is put 
into the milk. While the milk is acidy no change from the 
white is evident. A standard solution of alkali is prepared 
for the test. This is added to a small portion of the milk 
which is being tested, drop by drop, and when a sufficient 
number of drops have been added to render the milk alka- 
line, the рен: нае: at once changes the whole of the 
liquid to a magenta color. The number of drops of the al- 
kaline solution which are required to correct the acidit 
in the milk indicates the acidity or degree of ripeness which 
the milk has attained. 

To the ordinary competent cheese-maker a sense exam- 
ination seems adequate to give a knowledge of when the 
milk has reached the proper degree of ripeness. 

2. Coloring of the Milk.—An extract of annatto, which is 
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obtained from a plant (bixa orellana), is the common sub- 
stance which is used for this purpose. It is added to the 
milk in a liquid form, usually at the rate of from 4 to 14 
fluid oz. per 1,000 lb. of milk. The extract of annatto is 
usually diluted with water to the extent of 4 gal. per 1,000 
lb. of milk before it is stirred into it. 

3. Coagulating the Curd.—The coagulation or solidifying 
of the curd may be effected by the addition of rennet or the 
development or use of acids. In most cases rennet is em- 
ployed. It is a preparation made from the stomach of a 
ealf, which has the power of precipitating the casein of 
milk. It acts most А Эмг and rapidly at temperatures 
from 94° to 98° F. The curdling or coagulation of milk by 
rennet is the only fermentation of milk which is known to 
be produced by an unorganized ferment. As far as known, 
all other fermentations of milk resulting in coagulation are 
effected by the agency of micro-organisms. Rennet, or 
yirning, is a name also given to the fourth stomach of a 
young calf. In parts of Central Europe the rennet is pre- 
pared by being blown like a bladder until the membranes 
are distended and very thin, when it is dried. In other 
places the fresh rennets or yirnings are rubbed with salt 
and left to dry, when they may be kept for an indefinite 
period. In preparing it for use in cheese-making the dry 
rennet is soaked in brine, sometimes cut in strips, and al- 
ways rubbed frequently to cause the mucus to pass into 
the liquid. The strength of the liquid rennet which is ob- 
tained depends upon the quantity of brine which has been 
used for the soaking of each rennet. Ordinarily each ren- 
net has enough virtue to coagulate from 3,000 to 5,000 Ib. 
of milk into the best condition of curd for the manufacture 
of cheese. Several brands of commercial extracts of rennet 
are now prepared by secret processes, A somewhat similar 
process is described as follows: Wilkins (Landwirthschaftl. 
Centralb, f. Deutschland, 1874) prepares rennet essence by 
rubbing fresh calves’ stomachs with salt, treating with 
water for two days at 100° F. (or a mixture of equal parts 
of water and Rhine wine), adding to this solution alcohol 
(90 per cent.) containing a little hydrochloric acid, and al- 
lowing the whole to stand eight days. The liquid is then 
filtered, and will keep for years. His proportions are 6 oz. 
fresh rennet, 1 oz. "A 17 oz. water (or wine and water), 2 
oz. aleohol, 12 grains acid. One pint of the essence will 
curdle 250 gal. of milk in thirty to forty minutes. Schatz- 
mann (Wiener Landschaf!l. Zeit., 1873) investigated the 
action of artificial preparations of rennet, and found them 
to bg very eem their action to be reliable and ac- 
curate to the minute, and the cheese to separate better, 
with a higher yield. Hansen (Landwirthschaftl. Centralb. 
f. Deutschland) is said to have prepared rennet from hog 
stomaehs after they had been used for making pepsin, 
using acid, and obtaining rennet in solution and in the 
solid form. 

The action of rennet is not yet well understood or ex- 
plained. It was Hammersten, a Swedish scientist, who first 
undertook the study of rennet in such a way as to present 
clear information on what the substance is. 

^ His researches lasted several years, and he gave an ac- 
count of this ferment which has been but little changed up to 
the present day. In his first paper (1872) he demonstrated at 
the outset that the action of rennet is entirely independent 
of the formation of an acid. "The reaction does not change 
during the curdling, although the curd is usually acid from 
the action of micro-organisms. He proved, secondly, that 
the action is entirely independent of milk sugar and affects 
the casein alone. He found that solutions of casein which 
had been entirely freed from sugar would eurdle readily by 
means of the ferment. Now since, as had already been 
shown, the action of micro-organisms in souring milk is on 
the milk sugar rather than the casein, these conclusions 
proved that the two processes were entirely different, the 
one acting on the milk sugar and the other on the casein, 
the one curdling the milk by the formation of an acid and 
the other not affecting its reaction. Hammersten also suc- 
ceeded in separating the active principle of rennet from the 
other ferments associated with it in the gastric secretion.” 

H. W. Conn gives this explanation, which seems to be the 
best that has yet appeared, on the action of rennet: 

“This easeinogen appears to be kept in the condition of 
semi-solution by the alkaline condition of the milk, for it is 
easily precipitated from the solution by the presence of a 
small quantity of acid. When thus precipitated it seems to 
be simply thrown from its solution without being altered in 
its nature, But the active principle of rennet has a very 
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different effect upon it. Under the action of rennet the 
easeinogen is chemically changed. It is broken into two 
different proteids, one of which is easily coagulated, while 
the other is coagulated only with great difficulty. Тһе 
former is readily thrown from its solution by calcium salts, 
and, since these are always present in the milk, the result 
of rennet action is always to throw down the casein. This 
portion of the original caseinogen is then manufactured 
into the cheese, while the other portion, being soluble, goes 
into the whey and is lost to the.cheese-maker. The amount 
of protein thus lost may be still further increased through 
the action of bacteria, which have the power of digesting 
even the eurdled casein, and this fact teaches the advisabil- 
itv of using rennet in a manner which will produce the co- 
agulation as quickly as possible. The rapidity of the action 
will depend upon the relative amount of rennet and the 
temperature, while it is delayed by alkalies and hastened by 
various salts." 

The active principle of rennet is а chemical ferment or 
enzyme, which is distinct from the other digestive ferments 
in the stomach juices. It has been variously called rennet, 
lab, chymosin, and pixine. It seems to be somewhat widely 
distributed in nature among animals and plants, and it is a 
common product of bacteria growth. It is killed by a tem- 
perature of 70° C. (158^ F.), and it acts best at about 35° C. 
(95° Е.). It is undoubtedly to be regarded as one of the di- 
gestive ferments. 





Fic. 3.—Milk vat and steam-heater. 


Temperature of Milk.—lIn the making of cheese the milk 

is gradually brought to a temperature of about 86° F.; a 
slightly higher or lower temperature does not appear to 
make any appreciable difference in the quality or quantity 
of the cheese which result from the process. In mixing the 
extract of rennet with the milk it is usually diluted to the 
extent of at least 1 gal. to every 200 gal. of milk. This per- 
mits of a thorough distribution of the fermenting principle 
of rennet, in order that it may coagulate the caseinogen 
uniformly throughout the mass. During the coagulation 
the casein of the milk entangles and encases mechanically 
most of the fat globules which are held in suspension in the 
milk. The quantity of ren- 
net which may be used va- 
ries very greatly. In milk 
which is almost sour a larger 
roportion of rennet should 
be used than in the coagula- 
tion of milk which is com- 
paratively sweet. The quan- 
tity of rennet which is em- 
ployed does not appear to 
affect the quantity of cheese 
which can be obtained nor 
its keeping qualities, except 
in one respect. The use of 
a larger quantity of rennet 
extract in coagulating milk 
is likely to result in the re- 
tention of an abnormally 
large percentage of water in 
the cheese. Cheeses contain- 
ing a large percentage of 
water cure more rapidly and 
spoil more quickly than 
— from which more of the water has been expelled, 
4. Cutting the Curd. —When the curd has become firm 
enovgh to split open before any dull instrument or the 
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Figs. 4, 5, and 6.—Gang-Knives for 
cutting the curd. 
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finger of the operator, it is considered as sufficiently firm 
forthe process of cutting to be commenced. The time re- 
mired to attain this condition after the addition of the 
monet may range from ten to sixty minutes, with the milk 
ja temperature of 86° Е. 
mires containing several blades from § of an inch to 4 an 
inch apart are used. 
als the curd into horizontal lines, and the other—the per- 
wnlieuar knife—cuts these into cubes. 
md formerly in all dairiese the cutting was effected by 
means of single knives or machines constructed of wire 
“мое on a frame which was lowered into and again 
itd through the soft curd. The degree of fineness or 


For the cutting of the curd, 
These knives are of two sorts. One 


In small dairies, 


^ (arenes to which the сига is cut at this stage of the mak- 
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ing has some influence on the quantity of moisture or water 
mich is retained in the cheese. 
oles which are left, the greater is the quantity of water 
which will be retained. 
ifeard occurs from the time the cutting is effected. On the 
are of each piece of curd a film is formed. This is 
goken of as the healing of the curd. 

j. The Heating, Scalding, or Cooking of the Curd.—The 
rhole mass of whey, with the 
temperature of from 96^ to 100^ Е. The heating may be 
elected by the introduction of steam under or around the 
in-pan or vat in which the curd is held. In private dairies 
the common practice is to remove a portion of the whey and 
xald it to a temperature of 115° or 120°, after which it is 
poured back on the other portion of the whey which con- 
tains the сша. Fig. 3 illustrates the form of a modern 


The larger the size of the 


A natural shrinkage of the cubes 


curd in it, is usually raised to 


cheese-vat. 
During the whole process of heating the curd it is kept 
mastate of gentle agitation by the hands of the cheese- 


maker or by the use of a rake or some other stirring device. 
А common test to discern the approach or degree of acidity 
inthe curd is called the hot-iron test. 
card is pressed in the hand until most of the free moisture 
в expelled. It is then touched lightly against a hot iron. 
When it is withdrawn from contact with the hot iron, if 
there be any development of lactic acid, a large number of 
гегу slender filaments, like the finest of threads, will be 
iretehed between it and the iron to which it had adhered. 
The longer these filaments or threads can be stretched be- 
fore they break, the greater is the degree of the development 
of acid which is revealed. 

.& The Separating of the Whey.—The heating and stir- 
rng of the curd will cause the particles to shrink to about 
one-sixth of their first size. 
“ently firm and dry, they are allowed to settle to the bottom 


A small portion of 


When they have become suffi- 


п or vat in which the making is being carried on, 
е whey is drawn off. То know precisely the proper 


“age at which to remove the whey requires care and experi- 
cC on the part of the cheese-maker. When the threads or 
ments by the hot-iron test draw to the length of about 
an inch the curd has usually reached the stage when 
à ey should be removed immediately. 'The whey from 
‘urd which has been carefully eut and properly handled is 
ght and clear, with a slightly yellowish-green shade of 
When the curd has been cut roughly or handled 
le у during any of the stages of the process, consider- 
quantities of the casein or fat will be lost into the whey. 
кб Cp aire drunk as a beverage and is sometimes 
Vos ed for the extraction of milk-sugar. It is usually 
yn and is a valuable food for them. "There are 
iso a of solids in every 100 lb. of whey. Its composi- 
en slightly sour may be given as follow 
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ёрет of the Curd.—Atter the whey has been 
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pack or mat into a uniform mass. It is afterward cut into 

ieces of from 4 to 12 inches square, for convenience in 

andling. These pieces are turned over from time to time, 
to facilitate the separation of the remainder of the whey 
from it. These pieces are doubled and packed on top of 
each other until the whole forms a compact pile, when the 
curd is held at a temperature of from 90° to б. °Е., until it 
reaches a condition of ripeness, such as is discerned by the 
experienced maker. The degree of ripeness or development 
of acid сап be determined by the hot-iron test ; but that is 





Fic. 7.— Peg curd-mill. 


not so sure a guide at this stage as it is for examination of 
the curd to discover when it is ripe enough for the removal 
of the whey. The acid development, as revealed by the hot- 
iron test, will permit the thread-like processes to be drawn to 
a length of from 1 to 2} inches from the hot iron. The ap- 





Fic. 8.—Harris curd-cutter. The above cut shows the machine 
taken apart and the shape of the knife-board. 


pearance and texture of the curd also indicate its condition 
as to ripeness. When it acquires an oily quality and exhibits 
a fibrous texture when torn, almost similar to the muscles in 
a piece of boiled beef, it is counted to be ready for cutting 
and salting. 





Fie. 9.—Knife curd-mill. 


8. The Grinding or Cutting the Curd.—There are several 
different mechanical devices for the grinding or cutting of 
the eurd. Some of these effect a division of the curd into 
pieces from 4-inch cubes 
to a larger size by means 
of cutting-knives, Others 
tear the curd apart by 
means of pegs attached to 
a roller. In both cases 
the eurd is fed into a hop- 
per-like receptacle. 
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9. The Salting of the ОНИ i 
Curd.—Pure salt is added 
to the curd at the rate of 





from 14 lb. to 3 lb. per к, 10.—Ch h ! d follower. 
1000 lof iil Bal Г, ЛОТ 

acts on the particles of сига in such a way as to expel a 
part of the remaining moisture. It gives an agreeable fla- 
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vor to the curd and cheese, and also acts as a preservative. | few weeks to several months, to undergo a process of fer- 
Consequently the larger the quantity of salt which is used | mentation, which is commonly called curing. The roper 
the drier will be the body | flavor is thus developed, which grows stronger the лы 


of the cheese and the longer 
it will keep without deteri- 
oration. The process of 
ripening is also retarded 
in proportion to the quan- 

tity of salt which is used. 
10. The Hooping or 
Pressing of the Curd.— 
The pressing of the curd 
is effected not only to get 
rid of the superfluous whey, 
but to give to the mass а 
desirable shape and sufti- 
cient consistency to render 
it suitable for handling 
and transportation. The 
hoops are usually cylindri- 
cal, from 12 to 16 inches 
high, and from 7 to 16 
inches in diameter. They 
are made of heavy tin or 
galvanized iron, or of wood- 
en staves held in place by 
iron hoops. In some presses 
e А. — the hoops stand on tables. 
= -—" Au =  Overeach one is an upright 
: ‚=й. = screw, which is used to 
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ехегї sufficient pressure оп 
the cheese. In other cases 
gang-presses are used, in 
which the hoops lie in a horizontal row. The pressure is 
exerted from one end of the row by means of a screw, and 
presses all the cheese in the several hoops at the same time. 


Fie. 11.—Cor pound-lever cheese- 
press. 
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Fic. 12.—Upright screw cheese-press. 


Devices have recently been applied whereby a coil spring at 
one end, or the action of a small water-wheel at the other, 
causes a continuous pressure to be kept up, even after the 
cheeses yield to the pressure of the screw and shrink some- 
what in size. 

11. Bandaging the Cheese.—' The bandaging of the cheese 
consists in putting a covering of fine cheese-cloth in position 
in the hoop before the curd is filled into it. After the mass 
has been pressed to give it sufficient consistency to permit 
of the new cheese being handled, the hoop is removed and 
the bandage of cloth carefully adjusted, so as to cover the 
sides and turn over the edges of the ends of the cheese. The 
cheeses are also turned upside down in the hoops during the 
process of pressing. The usual time given to pressing cheese 
in cheese-factories is from eighteen to twenty hours. Cloths 
are sometimes left on the ends of the cheese, to prevent a 
cracking of the rind. In other cases when the cheese is 
taken from the hoop the end-cloths are removed, after which 
the rinds are rubbed with hot butter or whey oil. 

12. The Curing or Ripening.—W hen the cheeses are taken 
from the presses they are only compressed quantities of curd. 
The curd is quite insipid, not palatable to most people, and 
rather indigestible. To give it the true characteristics of 
cheese it must be kept for a length of time varying from a 
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Fic. 13.—Oyston's Herkimer County р 
the cheeses are kept. During that process the casein again 
becomes soluble, and the various fermentations, which pro- 
ceed simultaneously in the cheese, give rise to the distinctive 
flavors which often give different cheeses their names, The 
acidity of the сига diminishes as the cheese becomes older 
and riper, and in most cases entirely disappears. There is 





also considerable loss of weight in the curing process. That 
may be from 14 to 3 per cent. during the seven days 
up to 5 or 6 per cent. during the following seventy days. 
The shrinkage in weight depends in some measure upon the 
quantity of water retained in the curd and the degree of 
moisture in and the temperature of the atmosphere where 
the curing goes on. In some cases the shrinkage has been 
known to reach 10 per cent. within five weeks after the 
cheeses have been niade. 

The following extraets from Experimental Station Bulle- 
tin No. 9, of the U. S. Department of Agriculture (H. W. 
Conn), present the most reliable scientific information which 
is available at this date on the ripening of cheese : 

“The ripening of cheese has been conelusively proved to 
be a matter of the action of micro-organisms. Cohn (187 
first found bacteria in cheese, stating that Bacterium lactis 
was especially abundant. But it was Duclaux who first 
connected the ripening with the growth of these organisms. 
His first paper (1877) gave the results of a chemical study of 
the ripening process, and showed that it consisted chiefly in 
the transformation of insoluble casein into soluble albumi- 
noids and that the process was associated with the produc- 
tion of several ferments. Three years later (1880) he made a 
study of the bacteria in such cheese, and determined that 
they were very numerous and comprised several species. 
Some of them were aérobic, while others were anaérobic. 
During the ripening there were produced several gases 
earbonic acid, hydrogen, and sulphuretted hydrogen, and a 
large number of decomposition products, such as aleohol, 
oxalic acid, carbonate of ammonium, leucin, tyrosin, ete. In 
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general the process was quite similar to the digestion by the 
digestive fluids of the stomach and alimentary canal. At 
шх time Duclaux first suggested that certain of the bacte- 
ra produced as the result of their growth ferments similar 
in their characters to the digestive ferments, a discovery 
vhirh we have seen to be so well established by later work. 

“The ripening of cheese was now studied by others, 
“haffer, Bondzynski, and Benecke all confirming Duclaux. 
Nuiffer prevented the growth of bacteria by subjecting the 

chew to a stream of carbonic acid, and found that under 
ihre conditions the cheese would not ripen. Benecke (1887) 
concluded that the species Bacillus subtilis was the chief 
ошаш concerned in the ripening process, although others 
sete found with it. In a later work Duclaux (1887) applied 
nelern methods of bacteriological study to the subject, and 
fand seven species of aérobic organisms and three species 
af anaérobie organisms present in the cheese. He regarded 
‘wm all as concerned in the process, The ripening, he 
xl, concerned chiefly the casein, and was due to the com- 
uel effect of all of the bacteria present, each aiding the 
ihe, and each having a share in the decomposition of the 
еміп. The aérobic organisms acted at the surface and the 
матое organisms acted in the interior, and thus the 
znale cheese becomes thoroughly ripened. 

"The most systematic work was done, however, by Adametz 
ist), This observer proved that the ripening was due to 
tacteria growth bv treating fresh cheese with a disinfecting 
aant, which would prevent bacteria growth without affect- 
tt the chemical condition of the cheese. Under these con- 
Sins the cheese did not ripen. He also made quantita- 
‘iv estimates of the number of organisms present, finding 
Тий МОО to 5,600,000 per gramme, and this number was 
‘und to increase slowly during the ripening process. He 
i tried to determine whether the ripening was due to the 
smbined action of many species of organisms or to a single 
“есе, For this purpose he studied many specimens, and 
"ied the cheese at intervals during the ripening. Не 
fund many species of bacteria present, but as the ripening 
went on one species was found to increase at the expense of 
the others, and was much more abundant at the close of the 
“ening than any of the others. This species he always 
“and, while the others were more variable, and hence he 
поце that this species was the cause of the ripening. 
The organism in question was not Bacillus subtilis, as had 
ten supposed by Henke, but а species to which no name 
tas been given. 

“shortly after this Freudenreich (1890) carried on a set of 
"Чептепіѕ of a similar import to those of Adametz, con- 
“mung his results. He obtained rather large numbers of 
"ташха in his cheese, but agreed with Adametz that the 
"j«ninz was due to a single species of organism rather than 
t the combined action of a large number. 

At this point the knowledge of the normal ripening of 
— rests at the present time. But few observations have 
шаце їп regard to abnormal ripening. The greatest 
-Meulty that the cheese manufacturer has to contend with 
I^ in this direction. He can not be sure of a uniform 
— In spite of all precautions his cheese will some- 
ie aoe abnormal troubles and become worthless by 
i * Ж тр place during the ripening process. These 
a a een attributed to every sort of difficulty, in- 
iz К} hee and condition of the cow, the condition of 
TE € food of the cow, ete. In some cases they have 
| у been traced to filth connected with the manage- 
rit of the cows. Recent experiments have indicated that 
i" direct result is in all cases to be attributed to the action 
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its effect, and much further study is needed in this direc- 
tion. 

“It is evident that the presence of bacteria in cheese is in- 
evitable. The milk from which it was made always con- 
tains them, and when made into cheese part of the bacteria 
at least will be inelosed in the cheese. Here they find proper 
eonditions for growth. "The eonditions are not very favor- 
able, it is true, for the density of the cheese prevents ready 
access of air, and the aérobie organisms suffer in consequence, 
except at the surface. The lack of moisture is also doubt- 
less а disadvantage. But in spite of these disadvantages 
the bacteria grow slowly, and soon produce profound chem- 
ical changes. They give rise to the peptonizing ferment, 
which acts upon the casein, rendering 1t partly soluble. Be- 
sides this, they induce numerous other decomposition 
changes, the total result of which is the production of the 
rich, delicately flavored cheese for the market. The cheese- 
maker thus forces the bacteria to give him products for 
which he obtains a high price. Of course, so far as the food 
value of cheese is concerned, it is the casein and the fat 
which render cheese valuable, but its market. price depends 
not — the quantity of casein, but upon the flavor, and 
this flavor is supplied by micro-organisms. To a certain 
extent also it is true that the different flavors of different 
cheeses are due to the action of different species of organisms 
in the ripening, although we know little in regard to this 
matter at the present time.” 

The terms which are used in the trade, and some of the 
qualities of cheese which have particular commercial value, 
may be defined as: (1) rich, clean, creamy flavor ; (2) solid, 
firm, buttery бойу; (3) fine, close, flaky fexfure; (4) bright, 
uniform color; (5) attractive, neat, symmetrical appearance. 

For the judging of cheese at competitions, and for the 
making of records for comparison, the following scale of 
points has been devised and is serviceable: 


POINTS. Perfection. Polnta awarded. 
Fla Vof оаа reae Bees — 35 wae 
BOY егылыр doas ena deep КЫГЫ Vu sauce 25 
Tëxtüré Sd ors TEX 15 
СООР eser 15 
Finish sce. mE aces ay ec be ens 10 


Some experiments have been made recently—mostly in 
the experimental dairy stations of Canada and New York— 
to discover the relation which exists between the percentage 
of fat in the milk and the quantity and quality of cheese 
which may be obtained from it. The results of the investi- 

ations indicate that, from milk шш between 3 and 
per cent. of fat, for every two-tenths of 1 per cent. of 
fat contained in the milk, three-tenths of 1 per cent. of 
cheese may be obtained, additional to the апу obtained 
from normal milk containing 8 per cent. of fat. 

Co-operative Factories.—On the continent of North Amer- 
ica the great bulk of the cheese which is produced is made 
in co-operative factories, Probably 95 per cent. of it is man- 
шас теа in cheese-factories and not, as in Great Britain 
and other parts of Europe, in private dairies. The first 
cheese-factory in the U. S. was erected and operated by Mr. 
Jesse Williams, near Rome, N. Y., іп 1851. Mr. James Bur- 
nett, of Dunham, Que., and Mr. Harvey Farrington, of Nor- 
wich, Ont., divide the honor of introducing the cheese-factory 
system into Canada. 

The bases upon which a cheese-factory may be established 
and the business earried on are usually : 

I. A private enterprise, whereby some individua] or firm 


abnormal species of micro-organisms which get into the 
тик, and hence have а share in the ripening of the cheese. 
"lain it is that black cheese, bitter cheese, and cheese 


undertakes to provide buildings and to conduct the busi- 
ness; or 
II. The formation of a joint-stock company or co-operative 


кек] with red spots are all thus caused, and several other 
iublesome infections have with certainty been traced to 
“i'fo-orvunisms, Freudenreich (1890) has experimentally 
“own that if milk is inoculated with certain species of bac- 
“Па which should not be present, and the milk is then 
"tle Into cheese, the cheese will ripen in an abnormal man- 
t-r and become worthless, while the control cheese is per- 
“tly good. According to Adametz (1891), either bacteria, 
"is or moulds may be the cause of the abnormal ripen- 
L of cheese under different conditions. But while ab- 
onnal ripening is undoubtedly due to growth of improp- 
“vies of organisms, we сап not at present determine 
>w far the variations in the ripening are due to different 
“eles of organisms planted in the curd and how far to 
"rent conditions of the ripening. Each doubtless has 


association. 

In the case of private enterprise one of four plans may be 
followed : 

(1) The individual or business firm, called the “ manufac- 
turer," may charge such & rate per pound of cheese as may 
be agreed upon with the patrons who furnish the milk, in 
consideration of which the manufacturer will undertake 
and agree to manufacture cheese of first-class merchantable 
quality, and to provide all furnishings required in the man- 
ufacture and boxing or packing of the same. 

The collecting of the milk is sometimes done at the ex- 
pense of the manufacturer and sometimes it is delivered at 
the factory by the patrons, <A different rate is churged by 
the manufacturer in the two cases, i 

Where the milk is collected by the manufacturer for 
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cheese-making, the usual charge ranges from 2 cents to 2$ 
cents per pound of cheese, according to the quantity of the 
output, the distances to be traveled collecting the milk, and 
other local and particular circumstances. 

(2) The manufacturer тау carry on the business and 
meet all expenses Incident thereto, in the providing of fur- 
nishings, ete., for a stated per cent. of the product. 

The disposal of the whey is a matter for mutual agreement 
between the manufacturer and patrons. 

(3) The manufacturer may purchase the milk from the 
patrons at such a price as may be agreed upon. The price 
may be uniform per 100 Ib. of milk for the whole season, or 
it may vary for different months. 

(4) А price for milk may be fixed on a sliding scale. ac- 
eording to some recognized market quotation for milk or 
cheese from time to time during the season. 

In the case of co-operative companies and associations 
each may be formed to conduct bustness as a manufacturer, 
in a similar capacity and on similar lines to those men- 
tioned under the heading of “ private enterprise "; or it 
may conduct business in a special way for the benefit of its 
shareholders who furnish milk to the factory which it con- 
trols. In the latter case one or other of the subjoined sets 
of arrangements may be followed. 

(5) A certain rate per pound of product may be charged 
by the company, or association, called hereafter the manu- 
facturer, similar to the plan mentioned in (1). The balance 
between the receipts and the expenditures of the company or 
association, in its manufacturing capacity, may be distrib- 
uted as a dividend among the shareholders according to the 
amounts of stock which they hold, or it may be disposed of 
otherwise as they may direct. 

(6) Each shareholder may be entitled to furnish to the 
factory a stated quantity of milk for every share which he 
holds in the company or association. The product from 
such quantities of milk may be manufactured at a fixed 
rate per pound, sufficient to cover the actual running ex- 
penses of the concern; and a slight additional charge (say 
& cent per ud for cheese) may be made for all the quan- 
tities of milk furnished in excess, 

А rute equal to or higher than the shareholder's excess- 
rate may be charged for manufacturing the product of the 
milk supplied by all non-shareholders. 

According to this arrangement $12 of shares in cheese- 
factory че might entitle the holder to furnish 9,000 1b. 
of milk annually at the lowest rate for manufacturing. 

(7) Under the arrangements set forth in (1), (2). (5), and (6), 
а general meeting of the patrons, called for that purpose, 
designates some individual as salesman for the disposal of 
the products of the factory. The plan of appointing one 
salesman has been found more satisfactory than the ap- 
pointment of two or three with equal powers. The sales- 
man may have an advisory committee associated with him. 

Statistics, —No accurate statistics are available showing 
the quantities of cheese which are manufactured in different 
countries. An English authority (Henry F. Moore) estimates 
that the total quantity of cheese made in Great Britain 
reaches 300.000.000 1b. per annum. It has been calculated 
by a U. S. statistician (J. R. Dodge) that the net require- 
ments of Great Britain in cheese to be imported amount to 
about 200,000,000 Ib. annually. France imports about 25,- 
000,000 lb. per year and Italy imports about 20,000,000 Ib. 
The U. S. export about 104,000,000 Ib. annually; the yearly 
exportation from Canada, which is steadily increasing, has 
reached 106,000,000 ]b.; Holland exports about 60,000,000 
lb. and Switzerland about 50,000,000 Ib, annually. All other 
European countries have as great imports as exports. 

VARIETIES OF CHEESE.—The varieties of cheeses which 
go under different names are well-nigh innumerable. Most 
of them take their distinctive designation from the place 
or locality where they were first made. Counties, districts, 
towns, villages, and parishes have all lent their names to 
different varieties, The cheeses themselves often differ: 
(1) according to the source of the milk from which they are 
made; (2) as they аге made from cream, whole milk, 
skimmed milk, or mixtures of these; (3) according to the 
agent used to effect coagulation of the milk; (4) aceording 
to the method of manipulating the curd and the tempera- 
tures to which it is raised ; (5) according to the shape and 
size of the cheese; (6) according to the manner of the curing 
or ripening: (7) апа according to the results which come 
from the milk, curd, or cheese being inoculated by certain 
ferments or forms of micro-organisms which appear to pre- 

vail in different places. 


Some of the cheeses are pressed and others are left to 
drain dry for periods of several days or even weeks. The 
Cheddar cheese may be taken as typical of hard or firm 
cheeses; the Gruyère or Stilton as types of medium cheeses; 
and cream cheese, as Newfchdtel or Brie, as representative 
ot soft cheeses, 

The following list of the cheeses which are best known is 
taken almost entirely from Prof. James Long's pamphlet on 
Trade in Dairy Produce: 

British Cheese.—Pressed : Cheddar, Cheshire, Gloucester, 
Leicester, Dunlop, Derby, Wiltshire Loaf, Blue Dorset, 
Liberton, Caerphilly. Unpressed: Stilton, Wensleydale, 
Cotherstone, Colwick, Slipeote, York (curd), New Forest. 

French Cheese-—Pressed: Cantal, Port-du-Salut, Sept- 
moncel, Сех, Sassenage, Gruyère. Unpressed: Gérome, 
Void, Olivet, Rollot, Brie, Camembert, Coulommiers, Liva- 
rot, Neufchátel, Mont d'Or, Troyes, Gournay, Gervais, Bon- 
don, Mignot, Pont l'Évéque. 

Swiss Cheese.—Pressed: Gruyère, Emmenthaler, Back- 
— Spalen, Gessanay, Vacherin, Jura. Unpressed: Belle- 

av. 

‘Italian Cheese-—Pressed: Parmesan, Gorgonzola, Cacio 
Cavallo, Pecorino, Bellunese, Rubiole. 

German Cheese.—Pressed: Hartz. Unpressed : Münster, 
Limburg. 

Holland Cheese.—Pressed : Edam, Gouda. 

Swedish Cheese.—Pressed: Herrgaardsost. 

United States Cheese.—Pressed: Cheddar, Brick, Young 
Americas, Ohio Flats, Skim. 

Canadian Cheese,.—Pressed : Cheddar, Loaf or Truckle, 
Stilton, Cream, prepared cheese in stone and glass pots. 
Unpressed : Stilton. . 

Emmenthal cheeses ате the variety which are produced 
most plentifully in Switzerland. Each cheese is round, 80 
to 100 em. in diameter, 10 to 15 em. thiek, and weighing 
from 50 to 100 kilog. or more. Like all the rich cheeses 
(fromage gras), which retain nearly all the elements of the 
milk, its nutritive value is high. It was ‘first made in the 
vallev of the Emme in the canton of Berne, whence it fol- 
lowed the Bernese emigration into the neighboring cantons, 
where it is now made in large quantities, and into Bavaria, 
Russia, North Germany, and North and South America. 
The exportation began in the seventeenth century to Ger- 
many and Italy. and now it is sent everywhere, the principal 
markets being Germany, Russia, Italy, and the U. S., where 
it is known as Schweizer Kase. In winter a good deal of 
Emmenthal m-gras is made, mostly for France, where it 
takes the place of butter. 

Next in importance is the Gruyère, called after the vil- 
lage of that name in Fribourg, another round cheese 60 to 
70 em. in diameter, 9 to 12 cm. thick, and weighing ЗО to 45 
kilog. It has come into great repute since the formation of 
à wealthy society for its manufacture in Fribourg. И is 
also made in large quantities in Vaud and Neufchatel, and 
the French provinces of the Jura and the Doubs, where, 
according to some writers, it originated about 1750. It is 
manufactured in much the same way as the Emmenthal. 
except that.a third or more of the cream is removed, whence 
it is classed as me-gras. The exportation is mostly to France 
and Italy, and recently to South America. 

Still more remarkable is the Schabzieger, or green cheese 
(fromage vert), known in the U. S. under the corrupt name 
of sago or sapsago, and which some writers hesitate to class 
as a cheese. Its manufacture dates back to the ninth or 
tenth century, and it is still the most famous product of 
the canton of Glaris, which turns out a great many other 
varieties, mostly m?-gras and maigre. The peculiarity of 
the Schabzieger is due partly to the method of coagulation 
by azi instead of rennet, and partly to treatment by the 
zigerlec (melilotus coerulea), a plant grown for the purpose 
in Schwyz. In 1869 the exportation amounted to 1,250,000 
kilog., valued at. 750.000 frances. It is sent all over the world. 

The Gorgonzola cheeses are made mostly in Italy. Stuc- 
chino, of Gorgonzola, is made of milk containing the buttery 
parts. When the mountain pasture is exhausted the Ber- 
gamese herdsmen drive, for wintering, their herds to the 
plains. Gorgonzola is their favorite halting-spot, for there 
they first find the luxuriant vegetation of the Lombardian 
plateau. ‘These herds, reveling on the rich grasses of Gor- 
gonzola, are, from the middle of September to the end of 
October, verv lactiferous, 

Cheese is made during these months in small rooms de- 
voted to it in the homes of the Gorgonzolese, who buy the 
milk of the herdsmen. The autumn temperature, being 
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nolerate, is best for cheese-making, as too much heat, by 
tustening the separation of the whey, makes it too dry and 
talle, while excessive cold produces a wheyey acid and 
sily spoiled cheese. The milk while warm from the cow 
ik curdied with well preserved and prepared calf rennet. 
The quality of the cheese depends much upon that of the 
гале, and experience guides as to the quantity required, 
In fifteen or twenty minutes, when the milk is coagulated 
and the whey separated, the curd is hung in hemp-cloth 
tugs to drain. Аз cows are milked twice daily the fore- 
гөп is twice done, viz., mornings and evenings. 

The morning-drained curd, inclosed in light, flexible, 
velen bands, covered on their inside surface with hemp- 
пећ, is placed on an inclined board strewn with гуе chaff. 
being of two milkings the curd is partly warm, partly cold, 
ai, though mixed, саге is taken to form the upper and 
“wer strata of the warm, because it is cementitious. As 
tt and cold curd never perfectly unite, minute interstices 
remain in the cheese, in which, while maturing, green mould, 
квт as " parsley,” forms and gives the sfacchino the deli- 
dus taste for which it is famous, The curd is further 
drained during the first day of the process by two or three 
linings. On the following morning, when of some con- 
iveney, the cloth being removed, its value is determined 
ty weighing. After three or four days fermentation begins, 
end the wooden bands are removed. It is then, once daily 
freight or ten days, alternately salted on its upper and 
wer side, 4 oz. of pulverized salt being, on an average, 
wl per form of 33 lb. The Gorgonzolese adopted some 
wars ago the process of quickly turning and pressing the 
sse against а salt-covered surface, thus insuring more 
uiformity and a better crust. The color changes in a 
wath to pinkish white if good, to black if bad. When 
Шек, the crust is soft and the cheeses perishable in sum- 
wer. If the crust is sufficiently hard, the shade is improved 
"топе or two dippings in salt water. 

French Cream Cheese,—' This variety of cheese is similar 
“mest of the soft cheeses which must be eaten fresh. In 
raking it, enough rennet is added to the morning mess of 
miik to coagulate it in two or three hours at a temperature 
AW F. ]tisthen left for twenty or twenty-four hours. 
After the whey which has collected on top of the curd is 
wird off, the curd is eut in slices and laid on a sieve to 
amin, After this is done, cream from as much milk as was 
ar coagulated is added and mixed with the curd by means 
fa wooden pestle until it is uniform in eonsistenev. The 
hne is placed in wicker molds—generally heart-shaped— 
atl is ready for use. It can be kept good for several days 
- placed in a refrigerator or on ice. 

Limburg isa soft cheese formed at a low temperature 
йш slightly pressed. The curing process is usually allowed 
^ preved. to the putrefactive stage before it is eaten. Its 
"^T Is extremely offensive to persons with an acute sense 
^ "nell, who have not acquired a taste for it. 
mien cheese is used extensively for soups in Italy, 
“listo be found upon the dinner-tables commonly grated 
ine à powder, Jr 
N he Roquefort cheese was originally, and it is at the 
a time to some extent, made from ewe's milk; but in 
, * Instances cow's milk is added. It is highly flavored, 
е and is ripened іп curing-cellars in mountain 
es д, part of France where it is produced. „The 

Silay nly cool at a temperature of 41° or 42° К. 
Ao cherse takes its name from the village or parish 
"Шоп in England. It is popularly believed to be made 
“an milk with cream added. The milk is coagulated at a 
ow temperature, the curd is dipped out by bowls оп a 
“raner usually made of cloth, it is moved gently to facili- 
ste the separation of the whey, and while still in a moist 
aun Comparatively soft and plastic condition is filled into 
tes or molds of шша shape and about 7 inches in 
ameter, These molds or hoops are turned upside down 
ently for several days. Sometimes the curd is inocu- 
oe the mould and flavor which are characteristic 
Ailtons, by grating a small quantity of an old Stilton 
oes between the layers as it is filled into the hoops. 
, mes the cheeses are inoculated by the insertion into 
"Ir sides of wooden skewers which have been stuck into an 
Nilton cheese for a few days. 

il-cream cheese isa term now used to desi gnate cheese 
"че from whole milk, from which no cream has been re- 
“ds and from which strippings have not been kept back. 
,em-milk cheese is also extensively manufactured in many 
"ires, and sold often under the name of whole-milk 
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cheese. It is generally harder and more translucent than 
other cheese, Sometimes the milk is skimmed three times, 
aud yields a cheese which becomes so hard in a short time 
that a pickaxe must be used to break it. By allowing the 
curd of skim-milk to ferment somewhat, and by leaving 
considerable whey in it, softer cheese is obtained. Such is 
the offensive German hand-cheese. 

Oleomargarine, or filled cheese, devised by H. О. Free- 
man, of Sherburne, N. Y.. is made by replacing the fat re- 
moved in the cream with oleomargarine made from beef 
suet. The oleomargarine is melted and added to the skim- 
milk, which has been previously heated to 94° F., and colored 
with annatto. Rennet enough is then added to curdle in 
eight or ten minutes. About 14 lb. of oleomargarine are re- 
tained by 100 lb. of milk. When skillfully made this cheese 
appears rich and. well-flavored, and passes for fair whole- 
milk cheese, but spoils very quickly and badly. 

Lard cheese has recently been manufactured in New York 
and other States. It is somewhat similar to oleomargarine 
cheese, being made from skimmed milk and Jard. 

Dulter-filled cheese is also made from skim-milk and ran- 
cid or other cheap butter, which is partly purified by melt- 
ing before it is mixed into the milk. 

The mould on and in old cheese consists of a few com- 
mon species of green, blue, and red fungi, such as Zenicil- 
lium glaueum, P. globulosum, Torula viridis, T. auriuntia- 
са, etc. See articles Fuxar, MinpkEw, and MOULD. 

Cheese-miles, which appear on some kinds of old cheese 
as alight buff dust, are known as Acarus domesticus or А. 
stro. They are of the same genus of the Arachnide as the 
sugar-mites, They are harmless. 

Skippers, called also hoppers and jumpers, are the larvae 
or maggots of the cheese-fly, Prophila casei, which lays its 
eggs in the cracks or on the surface of the cheese, This fly 
is about. half as large as the ordinary house-flv. Care and 
cleanliness are the only means for preventing its inroads; 
frequent turning, rubbing, brushing, ete. 

T'yrotoxicon.—Dr. Victor C. Vaughan has separated from 
long-kept acid milk, from cheese which caused poisonous 
symptoms, and from an ice-cream which similarly had caused 
illness, & very poisonous substance, of the nature of a pto- 
maine, which he has named tvrotoxieon. The method of 
separation is exceedingly simple; the acid-coagulated milk 
is filtered, and the filtrate, thus freed from fat and casein, is 
shaken up with ether after being first faintly alkalized with 
potash. Оп filtering and evaporating the ether, a crystal- 
line substance is left, extremely small doses of which cause 
vomiting and diarrhoea in man, and kill small animals with 
cholera-like symptoms. There has been recently adduced 
evidence that this crystalline substance is probably diazo- 
benzine. 

LrrkRATURE.—F. D. Curtis, Hints on Cheese-making 
(Utica, 1871); X. A. Willard, Practical Duiry-husbandry 
(New York, 1872); C. L. Flint, Mich-cows and Dairy- 
farming (Boston, 1874); X. A. Willurd, The Practical 
Butter-book (New York, 1875); L. B. Arnold, American 
Dairying (Rochester, 1876); Benno Martiny, Die Milch 
(Dantzie, 1871) ; C. Husson, Le Lait (Paris, 1878): I. J. Eller- 
brock, Die Holländische Rindvtehsucht und Milchiwirth- 
schaft (Brunswick); W. Fleischmann, Das Molkeretwesen 
(Brunswick, 1877); Johnston's Chemistry of Common Life 
(New York, 1870); Knapp. Ronalds, and Richardson, Chem- 
ical Technology (vol. iii, London, 1851) ; Paven, Précis des 
Substances alimentaires (4th ed. Paris, 1865); Ure's Dic- 
tionary (London, 1867) ; Bolley, Handbuch der Chem. Tech. 
(Bd. iv.. 1867); Muspratt's Chemistry (London, 1850); Mus- 
pratt's Chemie (31e Auf. Bd. iii. Brunswick, 1876); Hassall, 
Food and its Adulleration (London, 1870); The Milk Jour- 
nal (London, monthly): Milch. Zeitung (Bremen, weekly); 
Annual Reports of the Department of Agriculture; Trans- 
actions New York State Ag. Soc. ; An. Reports Am. Dairy- 
men's Association; An. Reports Butter and Cheese E.rehange 
of New York; An. Reports New York Produce Erchange ; 
Jour. Boy. Ag. Soc. England; Wagners Jahresb. Tech. 
Chem. ; Moffmann's Jahresb, Ag. Chem.; Cattle and Dairy- 
farming, United States Consular Report (Washington, 1887); 


A. W. Blyth, Foods: Composition and Analysis (Lendon, 


1888); H. W. Conn, The Fermentations of Milk, United 
States Dept. Ag. Bulletin No, 9 (1892); Н. Е. Moore, The 
Cheddar Cheese of the World (Bristol, 1887); New York 
State Datrymen’s Association's Reports (1888); Ontario 
Dairymen’s Association's Reports (Toronto, Ontario, 1886- 
91): Dairy Commissioner's Report for Canada (Ottawa, 
1890-91); James Long, Our Trade in Dairy Produce (Man- 
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chester, 1892); L. L. Van Slyke, New York Ag. Experiment 
Station, Bulletins Nos. 37 and 43; УУ. A. Henry and 5. M. 
Babcock, Wisconsin Ag. E.cperiment Station, Bulletins Nos. 
18 and 27; І. Н. Monrad, The А В C of Cheese-making 
(Winnetka, Ill); P. Schützenberger, Fermentation (New 
York, 1876); Лоа з Dairyman (Fort Atkinson, Wis.. week- 
ly); Ontario Ag. College Reports (Gueiph, Ontario, 1886-89). 
Jas. W. ROBERTSON, 
Cheese-maggot: Sce CHEESE. 


Chee’tah, or Hunting Leopard: the Gueparda jubata 
or Cynelurus jubatus, a carnivorous mammal of the cat 
famil. distinguished by its slender build, long legs, and 
non-retractile claws. The general color is pale yellow, 
marked with numerous small blaek spots, імен unlike 
those of the leopard, are not arranged in rosettes. The hair 
on the neck and shoulders is long, the fur coarser and crisper 
than that of most eats. It is found throughout Africa, and 
in Asia nearly as far N. as Siberia. Its intelligence, docility, 
and fidelitv are so great that in India and Persia it is trained 
for the chase of antelopes and deer. "The cheetah is kept 
leashed and hooded until the game is found near, when it is 
let loose and, drawing stealthily near its victim, it rushes 
suddenly upon it, and сап with difficulty be made to let go 
its hold. This animal is readily domesticated. Little is 
known of its habits while in a state of nature. In Ceylon 
the true leopard is called cheetah. 


Cheetham, Henry, D. D.: b. in Nottingham, England, 
Apr. 27, 1827; educated at Christ's College, Cambridge; or- 
dained in 1856 to the curacy of Saffron Walden, Essex ; held 
the vicarage of Quarndon, Derbyshire, from 1858 to Sept., 
1870. He was then nominated to the bishopric of Sierra 
Leone, and was consecrated Nov. 30, 1870, in St. Paul's 
Cathedral. He resigned his see in 1882, and became vicar 
of Rotherham. He is the author of Ministerial Fruit Pro- 
portionate to Ministerial Faith; Sermons, etc. 


Cheetham, SamveEt, D. D.: Archdeacon of Rochester since 
1882; b. in Hambleton, Rutland, Mar. 3, 1827; educated at 
Cambridge, where he graduated in the first class both in 
classics and mathematics in 1850; was Professor of Pastoral 
Theology in King's College, London, 1868-82. He edited 
with Dr. William Smith the Dictionary of Christian An- 
tiquities (London, 1875-80, 2 vols.). 

Chee’ver, EZEKIEL: a New England school-teacher; b. in 
London, England, Jan. 25, 1615 (№. 5.). He received an excel- 
lent classical education, and emigrated to America in June, 
1637, to enjoy Christian worship in its purity. He was one of 
the founders of the colony of New Haven, where he taught 
school for twelve years; was chosen dencon soon after the 
organization of a church there, and occasionally served as a 
prc He represented the town in the General Assem- 

ly in 1646; was afterward master of the grammar school 
at Ipswich, Mass., for eleven years, and subsequently taught 
school in Charlestown, Mass., nine years; removed to Boston 
Jan. 6, 1671, and had charge of the Boston Latin School for 
many years. During the time he was teaching at New 
Haven he prepared the Accidence, a Short Introduction to 
the Latin Tongue, of which in 1785 twenty editions had 
been published, and it was in use for over 100 years by the 
Latin teachers of New England. He also wrote Scripture 
Prophecies Explained, in Three Short Essays. D.in Boston, 
Mass., Aug. 21, 1708. 

Cheever, GEORGE BannELL, D. D.: Congregational divine; 
b. at Hallowell, Me., Apr. 17, 1807; graduated at Bowdoin 
College іп 1825, and at Andover Theological Seminary in 
1830. In 1833 he became minister of a Congregational 
ehurch in Salem, Mass. He published, in 1835, a satirical 
allegory called Deacon Giles’s Distillery, for which he was 
prosecuted by a certain distiller, and was condemned to im- 
prisonment for thirty days. He was distinguished as a 
zealous advoeate of temperance and as an opponent of 
slavery. He resigned his pastorate 1836, went to Europe, 
and contributed letters to the New York Obserrer, and in 
1839, on his return, took charge of the Allen Street Pres- 
byterian church, New York city, and held it till 1844; he 
was corresponding editor of the New York Erangelist in 
1844 while in Europe, and was its principal editor for a 
year after his return in 1845. His contributions to the New 

ork Independent and the Bibliotheca Sacra were numerous 
and extensive. From 1846 to 1870 he was pastor of the 
Church of the Puritans in New York city. Among his 
works are Studies in Poetry (1830): Lectures on Pilgrim's 
Progress (1843); Wanderings of a Pilyrim in the Shadow of 
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Mont Blanc (1846) ; Journal of the Pilgrims at Plymouth in 
16.20 (1848); and God against Slavery (1857). D. at Engke- 
wood, N. J., Oct. 1, 1890. 

Cheffontaines, shef' föń'tän', CHRISTOPHE, de: a French 
theologian; b. about 1532 in Brittany; became Archbishop 
of Ciesarea about 1586, and exercised his episcopal functions 
in the diocese of Sens in the absence of Cardinal Pellevé, 
who was nominally in charge of it. Cheffontaines wrote, 
among other works, a Defense of the Faith of our Ancestors 
(1570) and a Treatise against Certain Dogmas of Scholastic 
Theology (1586). D. May 26, 1595. 

Chefoo, or Chifa: a seaport of China, called by the natives 
Yen-t'ai (8moke Terrace); in the hien or district of Foo-shan, 
the foo or department of Tüng-chow, and the province of 
Shantung. It is situated in lat. 37° 35' 56" N., and lon. 124’ 
22' 33" E.on the north shore of the promontory of Shan- 
tung, in the southeast angle of а small bay formed by the 
peninsula of Chefoo, the sandy spit which connects this 
peninsula with the mainland, and the hill Yen-t'ai, from 
which the town takes its name (see map of China, ref. 4-К). 
Chefoo is one of the ports opened to foreign residence and 
trade by the treaty of 1858, taking the place of Tüng-Chow- 
foo (55 miles to the W. N. W.), the city designated in the 
treaty, but which possessed no suitable harbor. Steamers ply- 
ing between Shanghai and Tientsin touch here, and there is 
considerable trade by sailing ships with the other ports of 
China. The chief imports are woolens, cotton goods, ү 
and sugar. The chief exports аге pulse, bean oil, bean- 
cake, medicines, and strawbraid. In 1891 the total imports - 
amounted to $10,234,720, and the exports to $5,125,848, In 
the same year 1,217 vessels, with a tonnage of 982,759 tons. 
entered the port, and 1,215, with a tonnage of 981.805 tons. 
cleared. The climate of Chifu is the most salubrious of all 
the treaty-ports of China, and the place is consequently much 
resorted to by foreigners from other parts of China in the 
summer months. Pop. (1890) 32,500. R. DILLEY, 


Chehab-Eddin, better Sheháb-Eddin, ABDEL Канмах: 
b. at Damascus in 1203; d. there in 1267. Не wrote Kitáb- 
ar-raudhatain, or The Book of the Two Gardens, which 
means the history of Nureddin and Saladin. This work 
appeared also in an abridged form as Azhar-ar-raudhatain, 
or The Flowers of the Two Gardens. 


Cheha’lis: a river of the State of Washington; rises in 
Lewis County, on the east side of the Coast Range; flows in 4 
W. N. W. direction through Chehalis County; enters Gray's 
Harbor, and is about a quarter of a mile wide at its mouth. 
It is navigable for steamboats, and its valley is extensive and 
fertile, producing oats, wheat, and potatoes. The inclosng 
hills are covered with dense forests of fir, cedar, spruce. 
maple, and ash. Total length about 125 miles. 

Chehalis: city; capital of Lewis co., Wash. (for location 
of county, see map of Washington, ref. 6-С); on Northern 
Pacifie К. К. and Chehalis and South Bend К, R., and at the 
confluence of the Chehalis and Newaukum rivers; 54 miles 
S. of Tacoma. It has five churches and excellent graded 
schools; its industries are manufacturing and agriculture. 
It was founded in 1881. Pop. (1890) 1,700; (1893) estimated, 
2,000. Ештов “ BEE.” 

Cheh-kiang, or Che-kiang, chd@-kyaang’ (i. e. Crooked 
River, from the old name of the river which waters the prov- 
ince, called the 'Ts'ien-T'ang river since the eleventh cen- 
tury): the smallest of the eighteen provinces of China: 
bounded S. by Fuh-kien, W. by Kiang-si and Ngan-hwei. М. 
by Kiang-su, and E. by the Yellow Sea; 11,588,602 inhabi- 
tants in 1882; area, 39,150 sq. miles. "The southwestern 
part of the province is hilly, and produces great mu 
of excellent tea; tlie northern anil eastern parts belong t». 
the great delta plain, and produce silks. The principa: 
towns are the capital, Hang-Chow-Foo, and the treat v-port 
of Ning-po. The Chusan islands, lying opposite Ning-po at | 
a distance of about 50 miles, belong to this province. | 

Cheirolepis, ki-rol'ce-pis [Gr. хер, а hand + aerls, scalv,, 
in allusion to the scale-covered pectoral fins]: a genus of; 
fossil fishes belonging to the family Pal@oneseidie, founl. 
in the Devonian of Europe and Canada. The vertebral- 
column was cartilaginous although the neural arches жеге. 
ossified, head large, teeth small, pointed, or cylindrical, body ; 
slender, and covered with small rhomboid scales. The fins. + 
particularly the pectorals, are large, and the first ray of each ' 
is developed as a spine. F, A. L. 

Cheiromancy [from Gr. xeiwpónarris, diviner by palmistry: 
xelp. hand + udvris, diviner]: divination by inspection of the 
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lines in the palm of the hand; also called palmistry. Cheiro- 
maney comes from India, and is of great antiquity. It was 
racticed at Rome and much in vogue at the time of Juvenal. 
was cultivated by philosophers and celebrated schoolmen 
like Plato, Aristotle, Galien, Albertus Magnus, and Ptolemy. 
Aristotle having found on an altar dedicated to Apollo a 
took on cheiromancy, written in letters of gold, sent it to Al- 
eunder as a work worthy of the attention of an investigating 


and lofty spirit. Cheiromancy played a very important part 
among the Chaldeans, Assyrians, and Egyptians. The Jew- 
Solomon 


ish people — thousands of cheiromancers. 
peaks of the art as having been perfected among the He- 
bews. The Emperor Augustus was considered a distin- 
guished practitioner. Cardanus, the author of a work on 
cheiromancy which is considered one of the best, declares 
ad proves that there are from the point of view of this art 
iî kinds of hands. Tricassus recognizes only 80; Kenker 
villallow but 70, and Belot puts the number at 40. This art 
visin great repute in" Europe in the Middle Ages. The basis 
ofthe so-called science is the three large, principal lines which 
are at once recognized in the palm of the hand. The first, 
the one nearest the fingers, is called the line of the heart; 
the second, in the middle of the hand, the line of the head ; 
ad the third, at the base of the thumb, the line of life. 
Thes represent the trinity of human existence: the heart, 
snsation; the head, intelligence; life, action. There exist 
outside of these three main lines other important lines, all 
ot which have a particular significance. Moreover, the 
palm of the hand is divided into different quarters, and the 
ight elevations beneath the base of each finger are called 
mountains, each one having its particular name. The line 
ifthe heart when it is very well defined signifies strong 
and happy affection; if the line is broken, it denotes incon- 
taney. The line of the head in the same way denotes strong 
и weak mental faculties. The line of life, the most im- 
jertant of all, determines by its distinctness and clearness 
le length of life and liability to diseases, ete. Each one of 
le mountains mentioned above is named after the various 
planets, from which they receive, according to their greater 
її less development, favorable or unfavorable influences. 
tneed hardly be added that the whole subject is placed 
ш the realm of charlatanism or of innocent amusement, 
wording to the way in which it is practiced. 
С. Н. THURBER. 

Cheiron, ki'ron (in Gr. Херш»): one of the Centaurs; the 
wblest specimen of a combination of the human and animal 
rms created by the Greek imagination. Generally the 
*utaur expresses the sensual and savage features of a man 
“mbined with the strength and swiftness of a horse; but to 
dese qualities Cheiron added justness, wisdom, and kindness. 
aing been instructed by Artemis and Apollo in hunting, 
‘Tmhastics, music, and medicine, he in his turn became the 
“Stuetor of many heroes—Achilles, Heracles, and others— 
. these arts, Together with the other Centaurs, he was ex- 
lled by the Lapithe from Mt. Pelion, but sacrifices con- 
ued to be offered to him even after his expulsion by the 
~“nestans; and the family of the Cheironidæ, living in that 
*ghborhood and distinguished for knowledge in medicine, 
* said to descend from him. 
Cheironectes, ki-rd-nek’ teez [Gr. хер, hand + vfxew 
тїш]: the yapock, or water-opossum (Che?ronectes vartega- 





Cheironectes. 


чын small marsupial of the family Didelphyide, found 
în Guatemala to Southern Brazil. It is about 2 feet 
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in total length, clothed in soft, dense, woolly fur, white be- 
low, gray above, marked with large patches of sooty black, 
ears large and bare, tail long and náked, except at the base 
where it is covered with fur. 'The hind feet are large and 
webbed, and the animal, which is aquatie in its habits, fre- 
uenting small streams, feeds on crustacea, insects, and fishes. 

wing to its peculiar appearance and mode of life it was for 
a long time placed with the otters. F. A. L. 

Cheiroptera, ki-ropte-ra [from Gr. xefp, hand + ттєрбә, 
wing]: an order of mammals consisting of the Bars (q. v.). 

Cheke, Sir Jony : scholar and Hellenist ; b. in Cambridge, 
June 14, 1514. He became in 1540 first Professor of Greek 
in the university of that place, and distinguished himself as 
a reviver of classical learning. In 1544 he was appointed 
Latin tutor to Prince Edward. He was Secretary of State 
in 1553, but on the accession of Queen Mary he was de- 
prived of his office because he was а Protestant, and he 
went into exile. He was seized in Flanders in 1556 by the 
agents of Philip II. of Spain, and taken to England. Com- 
pelled to choose between death by fire and a profession of 
the Catholie religion, he accepted the latter. D. Sept. 13, 
1557. Of his numerous writings, The Hurt of Sedition 
ex and the translation of the Gospel of Matthew are es- 
pecially noteworthy. See Strype, Life of Cheke (1705). 

Che-Kiang: See CHEH-KIANG. 

Chelidonium : See CELANDINE. 

Chelido'nius: See ScHwALBER. 


Chelifer, keli-fer [from Gr. x4, claw + Lat. fer're, 
bear]: a genus of small arachnids belonging to the order 
Pseudoscorpii, and commonly called false scorpions. They 
have two large pincers in front, like the true scorpions, but 
they lack the long abdomen and the poison sting of the lat- 
ter. They live in moss, under the ws of trees and the wall- 
paper in houses. They feed on small mites and insects. 


Chelmon'ski, ЈоѕеРН: figure and landscape painter; b. 
in Varsovia, Russia; contemporary; pupil of Gerson, Paris; 
honorable mention, Paris Salon, 1882; medal of honor, Paris. 
Exposition, 1889. He paints horses well, and his pictures 
of life in Russia and Poland are spirited. W. Ar C. 


Chelmsford, chemz'fürd : a town of England ; capital of 
the eounty of Essex; at the confluence of the Chelmer and 
Cann rivers; on the Eastern Union Railway ; 29 miles N. E. 
of London (see map of England, ref. 11-K). Two fine 
bridges eross the river here. "The town is well built, has an 
old church, а handsome county-hall, a theater, and assem- 
bly-rooms. Pop. (1891) 11,008. 


Chelmsford, Lord FREDERIC Avaustus THESIGER : Brit- 
ish general; b. May 31,1827. Educated at Eton; served in 
the Crimean war; commanded the British troops in the Zulu 
war of 1879; made general 1888; lieutenant of the Tower of 
London 1884-89. 


Chelmsford, Sir FREDERICK THESIGER, Baron, Lord Chan- 
сеПог: b. in London in 1794. He became solicitor-general 
in 1844 and attorney-general in 1845, but he resigned in 
1846. He was reappointed in 1852. On the formation of 
a Conservative ministry in 1858 he was appointed Lord 
Chancellor, and received the title of Lord Chelmsford. He 
resigned with his colleagues in June, 1859, and was again 
Lord Chancellor from July, 1866, to Feb., 1868. D. Oct. 5, 
1878. 


Chelonia, kéé-lo'ni-a [from Gr. xeAévm, tortoise]: that 
order of reptiles which contains the turtles and tortoises. 
In this sense the term is antedated by TEsTUDINATA (q. v.). 
Chelonia is also the name of the genus of sea-turtles con- 
taining the GREEN TURTLE (q. ?.). 


Chel'sea : a populous southwestern suburb of London; 
in Middlesex; on the left (north) bank of the Thames; 4} 
miles W. S. W. of St. Paul's (see map of England, ref. 12-J). 
The Thames is here crossed by three fine bridges, the Chel- 
sea, Albert, and Battersea. Among the principal edifices 
are the great Chelsea Hospital for pensioners from the Brit- 
ish army, the Royal Military Asylum, founded by Frederick, 
Duke of York, for the maintenance and education of soldiers" 
children, and a training-college for schoolmasters for the 
army. A noted place of publie amusement formerly was. 
Cremorne Gardens, now built upon. A fine embankment 
skirts the river-front. The original name was not Chelsea, 
but Cealseythe, and in the Doomsday-book it appears as 
Cercehede or Chelehed. "l'he present form first appeared in 
the sixteenth century. The manor of Chelsea was presented 
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bv Henry VIII. to Catharine Parr, afterward passing into 
the hands of the Duke of Northumberland, Lord Cheyne, 
and Sir Hans Sloane. The names Cheyne and Sloane are 
still perpetuated in the borough, as it was in Cheyne Walk 
that Carlyle lived for many vears During the eighteenth 
century many famous men resided here, among them Ar- 
buthnot, Atterbury, Guy, Swift, Smollett, Steele, and Count 
Zinzendorf, Chelsea was the first place in England in which 
the Italian style of gardening was introduced by Sir John 
Danvers. The borough returns one member to Parliament. 
Pop. (1891) 96,272. 

Chelsea: a city of Suffolk co, Mass. (for location of 
county, see map of Massachusetts, ref, 2-1): is a northeast- 
ern suburb of Boston; is 3 or 4 miles N. E. of Boston Com- 
mon. It is separated from Charlestown by the Mystic river, 
which is here crossed by the Chelsea bridge. It is bounded 
on the S. aud S. E. by an inlet of the sea called Chelsea 
ereek, which separates it from East Boston. Chelsea has a 
U.S. marine hospital and a U. S. naval powder-inagazine, 
an academy, and large factories for making elastic rubber, 
sewing-inaehines, brass-ware, linseed-oil, iron safes, woolens, 
brushes, machinery, tools, ete. The U. S. census of 1890 
shows 324 manufacturing establishments, with a capital of 
$1.068,111, emploving 2.421 persons at the aggregate annual 
wages of $1.870.663.. The cost of materials cousumed yearly 
is given as $4,655,432. and the value of the product $8,072,- 
048. Chelsea is connected with Boston by the Eastern К. К. 
and by a ferry 14 miles across, Pop. (18580) 21,782; (1890) 
27,909 ; (1805) 31.204. EDITOR oF * RECORD.” 

Chelsea: village (incorporated 1869), Washtenaw co., 
Mich. (for location of county. see map of Michigan, ref. 
t-J); on Michigan Central R. R.; 22 miles E. by N. of 
Jackson; has excellent graded school and five churches; 
is the best. produce-market in Southern Michigan. Pop, 
(1880) 1,160; (1890) 1,306; (1894) 2,006. 


EDITOR or ** HERALD.” 


Chelsea: shire town, Orange co. Vt. (for location of 
county, see map of Vermont, ref. 52€); 22 miles S. E. from 
Montpelier. Chelsea has an academy, 2 churches, and county 
buildings; has manufactories of shoes, lumber, and milk 
products, There are here excellent water privileges, and 
valuable granite formations (as vet unquarried). Manufac- 
turing industries which locate here are exempted from tax- 
ation for a period of ten years. Pop. (1880) 1.462; (1890) 
1,950. Битов or “ HERALD.” 


Chelsea Hospital: an asylum at Chelsea, England, for 
disabled or superannuated soldiers, The College for Relig- 
ious Controversy, founded by James I. in 1610, was torn 
down to make room for this hospital in 1682. It has accom- 
modations for about 660 persons, and is governed bv a board 
of commissioners, comprising, er-officio, the Lord President 
of the Council and the First Lord of the Treasury. It sup- 
ports about 500 in-pensioners, who receive board, lodging, 
and clothing. All pensions granted to soldiers by the Brit- 
ish Government. are awarded by the commissioners of Chelsea 
Hospital, who are appointed by the crown, Out-pensioners 
may become inmates when there are vacancies, by surrender- 
ing their out-allowances, and inmates may become out-pen- 
sioners at will. The institution is supported by Parliament- 
ary appropriations. [n 1882 the expenditures for the hospital 
were £26,053, and for out-pensioners £1.821,700. In 1892 
there were 84,011 out-pensioners paid at the hospital. 


Cheltenham, chelt nim : a parliamentary borough and 
fashionable watering-place of Gloucestershire, England; 
on the Bristol and Birmingham Railway; 96 miles by the 
road or 121 by railway W. N. W. of London (see map of Eng- 
land, ref. 11-60). It is pleasantly situated in a picturesque 
valley on the Chelt, a small tributary of the Severn, and is 
sheltered on the E. and N. E. by a semicircle of the Cotswold 
Hills. It derives its prosperity and importance from its min- 
eral springs, which contain sulphates of soda and magnesia, 
with iodine, iron, and carbonic acid. It has elegant squares, 
terraces, and crescents, and numerous villas, interspersed with 
gardens and shrubberies, The publie promenades are among 
the finest in пара. It has ten or more churches, besides 
Chapels of Dissenters, a general hospital, a theater, a zodlog- 
ical garden and a well-endowed grammar school founded in 
lott. Cheltenham is famous for its colleges and schools, 
among Which is the proprietary college for the sons of gen- 
tlemen, The borough returns one member to the House of 
Commons. Pop. (15891) 42.914. 


Chemakum: Sec CHIMAKUAN INDIANS. 
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Chemical Affinity: Sec AFFINITY. 

Chemical Analysis: See Axar.ysIs, CHEMICAL. 

Chemical Equivalents: See CHEMISTRY and also ATOMIC 
WEIGHTS. 

Chemical Nomenclature and Notation: See Cugy- 
ISTRY. 


Chemistry. kem'is-tri [Eng. deriv. (seventeenth century) 
of chemist, Fr. chimiste, Mod. Lat. chimista for earlier 
alchimista with omission of the Arab. article al The 
mediev. name of the science was Span. alquimia, Ital. 
alehimia, O. Fr. alquimie, Lat. alehimia, all forms of Arab, 
al-kimia = al, the + kimia, prob. representing Late Gr. 
xnucía, Ejvptian art, from Khem, an old name of Egvnt. 
The word may be merely a folk-ctymological modification 
of Gr. xvuela, pouring, infusion, adapting it to а supposed 
connection with Khem. It was, at any rate, а supposed 
connection with xvuefa, ete.. which in the Renaissance pro- 
duced the spellings слуга, ehymrstry, chymist, есл: 
the science which deals with the composition of the vari- 
ous forms of matter of which the universe is made up, and 
with the changes in composition which these forms of mat. 
ter undergo, The name applied about the fourth century of 
the Christian era to the art which had for its object the 
transformation of the baser metals into the noble ones. as, 
for example, of silver into gold, was chemia (xnuela). This, 
in turn, is said to be derived either from the Egyptian word 
Khem, or chémi, the name of Egypt (see the etymology), or 
from a word meaning black. Whether. therefore, chemia first 
signified the Egyptian art. or the occupation with a black 
substance of importance to the alchemists, is uncertain. Cer- 
tain it is that the earliest chemical work recorded is that 
done by the alehemists (see ALCHEMY), and for a long period 
the principal chemical work was done by them. Gral- 
ually other objects were sought for, and a body of work- 
ers came to be engaged in earnest efforts to learn more 
of the composition of the things of the earth, and then the 
science of chemistry as we know it to-day took shape and 
grew rapidly. Looking at anything, the chemist first asks, 
* What does this consist of t°” An example will illustrate the 
kind of answer he will get. Suppose the thing is а piece of 
granite, Не сар see with the naked eye that the granite is 
made up of at least three different things, and by breaking 
it up and working carefully the three things ean be separated 
from one another. Не will discover that they are the three 
minerals quartz, feldspar, and mica. By treating each of 
these substances in turn in the proper way, each one can be 
shown to be made of simple things. Thus the quartz consists 
of silicon and oxygen ; the feldspar, of silicon, oxygen, alu- 
minium, and either potassium or sodium ; and the mica, of 
silicon, oxygen, aluminium, and potassium or sodium, with 
one or two other substances. Now the question presents it- 
self, Can the substances just named, i. e. silicon, oxygen, 
aluminium, potassium, and sodium, be further decomposed ? 
And the answer is that although chemists have been work- 
ing with these things since their discovery, and have sub- 
jected them to all the influences at their command, they 
have not been able to get апу simpler things from then. 
Hence these simple substances are called chemical elements. 
By work similar to that above referred to in connection 
with granite, all things within reach of the chemist have 
been found to be made up of not more than seventy «е 
ments. Most of these elements are, however, quite rare, 
most things with which we have to deal being made up of 
about a dozen elements: and most of the chemical changes 
that are taking place around us involving only this small 
number of elements. It has been caleulated that the solid 
crust of the earth is made up approximately as represente 
in the subjoined table: 


Per cent. | Per nt. 
Oxvgen....... — 440 to 487. Calcium .. . . . . . ....... ... 65 tona 
SS ATE утар эсу 228° 362 Magnesium......... cda I 
Aluminium ........... 9u'* GL Sodium............. eee E rs 
IFO 99' 24 Potassium .............- 17"31 


While oxygen forms a large proportion of the solid crust 
of the earth, it forms a still prs proportion (eizrht- 
ninths) of water by weight, and about one-fifth of the bulk 
of the air, Carbon is the principal element entering mto 
the structure of living things; while hydrogen, oxygen. and 
nitrogen, also are essential constituents of animals and 
plants. Nitrogen forms four-fifths of the bulk of the air. 
The first object of chemistry ix to determine what elem ins 
enter into the composition of things. But, starting with this 
object in view. the chemist soon finds that many substances 
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"st oceur in nature contain the same elements. Thus 
"v are many compounds known that contain only the ele- 
cents carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. Gradually he rec- 
сев the importance of determining not only what ele- 
cuts are in the substance under examination, but i» what 
wwortions by weight they are present. Work of the first 
wal is called qualitative analysis, while work of the sec- 
ool kind is called quantitative analysis, By means of 
se two kinds of work much of the knowledge included in 
t^ лепсе of chemistry has been gained. 

There is a third kind of work which has also contributed 
trv largely to the development of chemistry. This is the op- 
refe of analysis. It is synthesis. Finding that by various 
11005 they were able to tear things apart or to decompose 
tem, chemists naturally tried to make more complex from 
тег things. In this way they succeeded in making arti- 
"uiv in the chemical laboratory not only many of the 
"^m that occur in nature, but many more that do not 
eur in nature, and for years past chemists have been 
wrking with things of their own making much more than 
mth things furnished by nature. 

Valuable as із a knowledge of the composition of things, 
mh qualitative and quantitative, whether this knowledge 
t zaned by analysis or synthesis, chemistry would never 
tave been what it now is without the aid of guiding 
tuzhts that stimulate to work. In dealing with the prob- 
“ms of analysis and synthesis the chemist has impressed 
on his mind the great fact that two or more elements 
“липе with each other and form new things, and that the 
к of combination is à very wonderful and interesting one. 
il^ brings together the elements oxygen and hydrogen, and 
inis that they сап be left in contact with each other for 
“i length of time in a closed vessel without change, but 
“atif the smallest spark be applied to the mixture, a fear- 
"i explosion ensues, the gases disappear for the most part, 
uda few drops of water are formed. Не will naturally ask 
‘cat has happened. Не will be interested in the phe- 
“senon for its own sake, but he will not be satisfied when 
u tas learned that the explosion accompanied the act of 
"mibination between the Semen hydrogen and oxygen; 
«vl that the water is the product of the combination of the 
'*» elements; and that the elements combino in the propor- 
im of one part by weight of hydrogen to eight parts by 
“шщ of oxygen, Can he not learn anything more con- 
mung the actf He can learn that when the gases com- 
Line there is a great elevation of temperature; that there is 
è ample relation between the volumes of the combining 
“es; that when the act of combination is started in any 
‘att of а mixture of the two gases it proceeds with enor- 
2903 rapidity throughout the mass; that the volume of the 
“ser, In the form of gas or vapor, bears a simple relation 
“the volumes of the combining gases; and, Кар he can 
"ат much more. In such au investigation he would con- 
iai Ue brought face to face with the great question: 
— Ше cause of the combination? What holds the 
үчун ед oxygen together in the compound, water t 
E | condition of things in the mass of the gas hy- 
Шо — in that of the gas oxygent What change in 
Sonat м takes place when the two combine? In this 
* у һе will necessarily eall in his imagina- 

Ее р lus carned certain facts in regard to which there 
— 9 question, He has found that a fact to-day is a 
d ж He gains confidence in facts, and recog- 
Ew P In his speculations as to causes he must always be 
Loi by the facts, He strives to imagine a condition of 
253 that would lead to the results he is familiar with. If 
2 succeeds, he proposes his hypothesis, which is a guess as 
t the cause, and if the hypothesis be а good one it sets 
етв to thinking, and from thinking they go to work to 
- whether their thoughts are or are not well founded. 
1 а study of facts leads to hypotheses, and hypotheses in 
E lead to further study of the facts, and chemistry 
“АЗ, 
‚ А systematic study of chemical phenomena has been car- 
“alon for centuries, and the science of chemistry now in- 
He (D) a knowledge of an enormous number of facts: (2) 
1% governing these facts; (3) hypotheses as to the causes 
1 he regularities which we call laws: and (4) theories, 
“ich are hypotheses that have been thoroughly tested and 
mand to hold good. When a subject is spoken of as a sci- 
"Же may be inferred that it has been developed to such 
bo аз to include all the parts mentioned. Facts 
® do not constitute a science, nor do facts and laws 
whe; there must be hypotheses, and some of these must 
9 


have become theories before the subject they deal with is en- 
titled to rank as a science. 

Hand in hand with the develepment of a science the ap- 
plication of the truths of the science advances. Mankind 
Is ever ready to make use of new discoveries for its own Hn- 
provement, and much of the progress of the world. from 
barbarism to eivilization is intimately connected with the 
applications of the treasures of science. Chemistry has 
been particularly helpful in this respect. It has furnished 
the world with innumerable substances which are of funda- 
mental importance, and without which it is diflicult to sce 
how the world could get along. Take, for example, the 
substance sulphuric acid. This is not furnished by nature, 
but is manufactured in all civilized countries by a process 
devised by chemists, This substance is used. in. the manu- 
facture of the important compound, soda, which is needed in 
the manufacture of glass and soap; itis used further in the 
refining of petroleum, and in the preparation of valuable 
fertilizers, Its importance can not be overestimated. And 
so with many other substances, It is clear from what has 
been said then that we might have the science of chemistry 
in all its fullness without applying it directly to the ma- 
terial welfare of man. On the other hand, it would be pos- 
sible to have many of the great chemical industries without 
the aid of the science, but, as a matter of fact, the growth 
of chemical industries does to a very large extent to-day 
depend upon the growth of the science, while science also 
often profits by the growth of the industries. 

In this cyclopiedia some of the principal faets'of chemistry 
and the principal chemical industries are presented in inde- 
pendent articles arranged alphabetically; but in order that 
an idea of the connection between the facts may be more 
clearly discerned and some conception of the science gained, 
a brief account of the history of the subject is given, to- 
gether with a general account of the present condition and 
object of the science. 

Mistorical—The old philosophers were much given to 
speculation and but little to experiment. Indeed, the time is 
not far distant when working with the hands was considered 
beneath learned men. In the early ages there was much 
thinking without a sufficient basis of facts. Many theories 
were put forward that have since been found to be at vari- 
ance with the facts, Among the first chemical theories was 
that of Aristotle regarding the composition of all forms of 
matter. According to this theory all things are made up of 
four elements, called earth, air, fire, and water, and the 
properties of a thing depend upon the proportion in which 
these elements enter into it. This theory is profound, and 
is evidently the result of a contemplation of the facts of na- 
ture. It would be interesting to discuss it, but this would 
lead too far, and it must suffice to note that the theory sug- 
gests the possibility of converting one substance into an- 
other by varying the proportion of the constituent elements. 
The alchemists were engaged in chemical work with this 
object in view. Their highest object was the conversion of 
base metals like lead, copper, and mercury into the noble 
metals silver and gold. Wor fifteen hundred. years this ob- 
ject was pursued with great industry by many earnest men. 
What was the result? They found that what they were 
striving to accomplish could not be accomplished. They 
found that the metals can not be converted one into the 
other; that. they can enter into combination with other 
things and form new compounds, and that they can be re- 
covered from these compounds without loss. This work 
laid the foundation of our present. conception of chemical 
elements, which is plainly entirely different. from that. first 
held by the alchemists. Now, we consider that substance a 
chemieal element which can not be decomposed by us into 
simpler substances, and we hold that, so far as our powers 
ко, these elements are quite. independent. of one another. 
Further, while engaged upon their chief problem, the al- 
chemists beeime acquainted with a host of chemical facts, 
and laid the foundations of the science of chemistry. 

Jn the first half of the sixteenth century, through the in- 
fluence of Paracelsus, some of those who were engaged in 
work on chemical substances were seeking another object. 
The value of some chemical substances as remedies for dis- 
ease had long been recognized, Now, the importance of 
the chemical processes constantly taking place in the human 
body was also recognized, and it appeared that by the intro- 
duction of the proper substances into the diseased body the 
normal ehemieal condition could probably be restored. The 
study of chemistry took therefore a medical direction, 
This period is known as that of iatro-cheniatry. lt was 
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fruitful in the discovery of new substances, especially such 
as produced changes in the condition of the human body. 
Paracelsus, the father of iatro-chemistry, said: “The true 
object of chemistry is not to make gold, but to prepare medi- 
cines," 

‘Toward the end of the seventeenth century much atten- 
tion began to be given to the phenomena of combustion, 
and for a period of over a hundred years the leading chem- 
ists were engaged in work in this line, guided by a theory 
that was put forward by Stahl. Before him Boyle and 
others had added much to the knowledge of the chemistry 
of combustion, but it remained for Stahl to gather all the 
knowledge upon the subject together and propose the theory 
that was destined to exert such a powerful influence on the 
thoughts of chemists. This is the phlogiston theory. Ac- 
cording to this all combustible substances contain a common 
ingredient called phlogiston, which escapes in the Missio of 
combustion. The act of combustion consists in the escape 
of this ingredient. Some substances contain much phlogis- 
ton, and therefore burn easily: others contain little and 
burn with difficulty. Combustion being one of the most 
common chemical phenomena, it is not surprising that this 
simple and comprehensive theory at once attracted attention 
and directed the thoughts of chemists, It held sway until 
the end of the eighteenth century, when Lavoisier suc- 
ceeded in furnishing the true explanation of combustion, 
and, by so doing, in giving chemistry the direction which it 
has been following ever since. The phlogiston theory was 
the controlling theory for about 120 vears. During most of 
that time the question as to the weight of substances was 
not regarded as an important one. True, balances came into 
use, but their use did not lead to valuable results for 
some time. It was pointed out from time to time that 
some things increase in weight by burning, as, for example, 
tin, lead, zine. eten and that this is plainly not in accordance 
with the phlogiston theory. If something escapes in the 
act of burning, then that which is left should always weigh 
less than the original substance. By way of reply it was said 
by the upholders of the theory that the phlogiston. might 
weigh less than nothing, and thus make the substance in 
which it was lighter by its presence. It was not, however, 
until Lavoisier took up the subject that the theory was 
found to be incompetent to explain the facts, and that a 
much simpler and much more satisfactory explanation of 
combustion was presented. 

Lavoisier began his studies а believer in the theorv of 
phlogiston, but the facts established by him, taken together 
with the discovery of oxygen made by Priestley at the same 
time, showed clearly that the cause of combustion is oxy- 
gen. Briefly stated, Lavoisier proved that when a certain 
weight of a substance is burned in the air, а certain weight 
of the air disappears as such, and the substance increases in 
weight just as much as the air loses. He also showed that 
the part of the air that is used up is identical with the oxy- 
gen discovered by Priestley and by Seheele, which they had 
made by heating red oxide of mercury. His results are 
summed up thus: When a substance burns it combines with 
oxygen, and the weight of the product formed is equal to 
the sum of the weights of the substance burned and of the 
oxygen used up. There was no room for phlogiston. 
Nothing escapes when combustion takes place. Combustion 
is an act of combination with oxygen. The explanation 
thus given is the one we give to-day. 

Аз Lavoisier reached his great results by the aid of the 
balance, this instrument eame at once to be the chief instru- 
ment of chemistry, The quantitative period of chemistry 
was thus introduced, and very soon new results of funda- 
mental importance were achieved. Before speaking of 
these, however, one generalization should be noted, as it lies 
at the basis of all chemistry. This is the law of the inde- 
structibility of matter, or the law of the conservation of 
masa, Which may be stated thus: | 

Whenever а change in the composition of substances takes 
place the amount of matter after the change is the same as 
before the change, 

Assuming that this law has always held good, it follows 
that the amount of matter in the universe is the same to- 
day as it was at the beginning, Transformations are con- 
мапу taking place, but these involve no increase nor de- 
crease in the total amount of matter, The evidence upon 
which this law rests is furnished by the innumerable quan- 
titative analyses that have been made since the ЫЕ 
came into general use. Every fact known points to its 
truth. It is the first great law of chemistry, dn the early 
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art of the nineteenth century Dalton discovered two other 
important laws the truth of which has been verified by all 
subsequent work. These are (1) the law of definite propor- 
tions, and (2) the law of multiple proportions. The former 
is thus expressed : 

Any given chemical compound always contains the same 
elements in exactly the sume proportion by weight, 

The second thus: 

Lf tivo elements form several compounds with each other, 
the different weights of one that combine with a fired weight 
of the other bear a. simple ratio to each other. Í 

The three laws mentioned are simply expressions of what 
has been found to hold true in all cases thus far examined. 
As the number of these is very great, it is fair to assume that 
the laws hold good also in cases not actually examined. 
These laws bear the same relation to the facts that every 
other law of nature does. They go beyond the facts and 
are an expression of facts known. It is, however, one thing to 
know a general fact or to know a law, and quite another 
thing to know the reason why the law holds good. We 
know that all bodies are attracted by the earth, and that 
they fall when thrown in the air. This is a very remarkable 
fact, and one of immense importance. We know that it is 
true, as we have evidence of its truth every day. But vet 
we do not know why it is so. We say that the earth attracts 
other bodies by virtue of gravitation, but this does not tell 
us anything whatever about the cause of the phenomenon. 
We might verify the law of universal attraction over and 
over again without getting any nearer to the explanation. 
So, too, we might verify the important laws of definite and 
multiple proportions over and over again without being 
able to give an answer to the question why do substances 
combine according to these laws. Here comes in the hy- 
pothesis. 

Dalton not only discovered the laws, but he proposed an 
hypothesis which has since developed into a theory, the 
most important and most fruitful theory of chemistry. This 
is the atomic theory. If we consider any simple form of 
matter or element, such as iron, it is clear that there are 
two views which we may hold regarding the way the sub- 
stance is made up. We know we can subdivide every pieve 
of iron we can see, no matter how small it may be; and 
though after a time the particles would become so small 
that we could no longer subdivide them, still we ean m- 
agine that by more refined methods the process of subdivi- 
sion might be continued forever. If we believe that such 
infinite subdivision is possible, we hold the hypothesis that 
matter is infinitely divisible. We can not prove this—we 
ean only speculate in regard to it. But we may also con- 
ceive that after the process of subdivision has been carried 
on for a time until extremely minute particles have been 
reached, a limit will be found bevond which the process of 
subdivision ean not be carried. If we believe this, we held 
the hypothesis that matter is not infinitely divisible, and 
this carries with it the belief that matter consists of indi- 
visible particles, that is, of particles that can not be made 
smaller by any means known to us. These particles may be 
called atoms (from the Greek &roues, indivisible). Both of 
these hypotheses have been held for ages. But the discus- 
sion in regard to the relative merits of the two was not pref- 
itable, because the facts known did not make either hv- 
pothesis necessary. 

When, however, the laws of definite and multiple proper- 
tion were diseovered, Dalton saw that the conception of 
atoms might furnish an explanation of the laws, If each 
element is made up of atoms, the most oe view is that 
every atom of a particular element is like every other atom 
of that element. Among the properties possessed by these 
atoms must be weight. It is probable that the atoms of dif- 
ferent. elements have different weights, Let us suppose 
now that when two elements combine chemically the action 
takes place between the atoms. so that one atom of the one 
element combines with one of the other, and so on through- 
out the mass. 1f in the mass of the one element there were 
exactly as many atoms as in the mass of the other element, 
both substances would enter into combination completely, 
But if there were а larger number of atoms of one element 
than of the other, then of the element of whieh the larger 
number of atoms is present some would be left uncombined. 
Suppose, further, that the weights of the atoms of the two 
elements are to each other as one to ten. Then if when these 
two elements are brought together they combine in the 
proportion of one atom of one to one atom of the other, the re- 
sulting compound will contain the elements in tlie propor- 
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tim of one part by weight of one to ten parts by weight of 
the other, Or if on analyzing a compound of two elements 
we find that it contains one part by weight of one to ten 
prts by weight of the other, we should conclude that the 
аз of the atoms of the two elements bear to each other 
tertio one toten, The atomic theory thus furnishes an ex- 
ranation of the facts summed up in the law of definite pro- 
prions. As the atoms are indivisible, if two elements 
сошМпе in more than one proportion they must do so in 
‘he proportion of one atom of one to two atoms of the other, 
“Т one to three, or two to three, or in some other way that 
des not involve a breaking down of single atoms. If, for 
ample, two elements, the weights of whose atoms are as 
ine to ten, combine in the proportion of one atom of one 
w one atom of the other, the resulting compound will con- 
‘ain the elements in the proportion of one part by weight of 
ceto ten parts by weight of the other element. If the 
мше elements combine in the proportion of one atom of the 
int to two of the second, then the resulting compound will 
“rain the elements in the proportion of one part by weight 
(tone to twenty parts by weight of the other, and so on. 
It will thus be seen that the law of multiple proportions, as 
wll as that of definite proportions, finds a satisfactory ex- 
paration in the atomic theory. All experience in the field 
үкчү tends to show that the atomic theory is well 
“del. It has been the guide of chemists for nearly a 
mndred years, and it has led them into most interesting 
lils where they have made important discoveries. 
_the atomic theory being accepted, the determination of 
“umie weights becomes one of the principal problems of 


UM So many difficulties have been encountered 
| bs that some of the leaders have entirely abandoned 
кй) 


IS ш word atom, and speak of equivalents, An 
nei dia an element was that relative weight of the 
mm Thee combined with one art by weight of hydro- 
id Frain rue of oxygen, 34 parts of chlorine, 80 parts 
ih 1 pa i bs 6 parts of sulphur combine respectively 
inl 16 are mid te ht of hydrogen, and therefore 8, 35:4, 80, 
bat, unfortun i ne be the equivalents of these elements. 
(ute with | ely, there are many elements that do not 
than one pro $ drogen, and some combine with it in more 
&inivalents Md lon, so that the difficulty of determining 
Then it was. m Breat as that of determining atomic weights. 
uning num ie Posed to call these important weights com- 
DM Каш s combining weights, but the old diffi- 
тшй the aid E spite of the new names. Meantime, 
teiusllY came M a large number of observations, cheinists 
that Was made чш recognize the truth of a generalization 
"e that Dalton Y Avogadro in Italy at about the same 
летала ор we, Proposed the atomic theory. This same 
Tues Avogg ти also made a little later by Ampere, of 
Loder the р — «ro's law, as it is commonly called, is this: 
"al volumes o F conditions of pressure and temperature, 
tram pound, eo» "n ll gaseous substances, whether elementary 
Although thie — čr the same number of molecules, 
^t much infle aw was distinctly stated in 1811, it did not 
nit came to bi nce on chemistry for nearly half a century. 
s itis on the asd € recognized as a firm foundation for specu- 
rerally &cknow р) ect of atomie weights, and its truth is now 
“et this law it ed ged by chemists and physicists. Accord- 
‘rights of the тт 15 an easy matter to determine the relative 
molecule is not t plecules of all gaseous substances. But the 
n: leony, 29 atom. It is however, not difficult, know- 
"r weights of a number of compounds of an 
К the m mine the atomie weight from these. Аз 
| * two OR between atoms and molecules, an 
“Lum chloride ut make this clear. Common salt or 
rine, Ace oedi & compound ot the elements sodium and 
“mm chloride i Ing to the theory, the smallest particle of 
"Xe up of at j % molecule. But each molecule must be 
SU So, tog c6 one atom of sodium and one atom of 
* 85 We know ГЕУ an element such as hydrogen. The 
не р of mole. —that is, free hydrogen—is conceived as 
© hay be, howey ‘ules, and these molecules in turn of atoms. 
“al With its ate — that the molecule of an element is iden- 
* Or the molecule may consist of two, three, 
the latter case the atoms are believed to 
1 ation in the same way as in the molecule 
atoms o g 16 molecule of а compound is therefore 
"tc different kinds, while that of an element 
“Ms of the same kind. These conceptions 
tetoms based upon the law of Avogadro 
lon of what is frequently called “ modern 
the adoption of these conceptions came а 
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definite and consistent system of atomie weights, upon which 
the great majority of chemists were agreed. These are the 
atomic weights at present in use, and they are based not 
only upon Avogadro’s law, but upon a large mass of other 
evidence. 

Another law that is of value in connection with the prob- 
lem of the determination of atomic weights is the law of 
Dulong and Petit, discovered in 1819. This is expressed 
as follows: The specific heat of an element multivlied by 
its atomic weight ts a constant (about 6:25). 

According to this, it is only necessary to determine the 
specific heat of an element, and divide this into the constant 
6°25 to get the atomic weight. What is meant by specific 
heat will appear from the following: It is known that when 
equal weights of different substances are exposed to heat 
from the same source, they have different temperatures at 
the end of the same period of time. From this it is clear 
that to raise equal weights of different substances the same 
number of degrees different quantities of heat are necessary. 
Given exactly the same heating-power, it takes about thirty- 
two times as long to raise the temperature of a pound of 
water 10, 20, or 30 degrees as it takes to raise the tempera- 
ture of a pound of mercury the same number of degrees; or 
it takes thirty-two times as much heat to raise the tempera- 
ture of a pound of water 10, 20, or 30 degrees as it takes to 
raise the temperature of a pound of mercury the same num- 
ber of degrees. The quantity of heat required to raise the 
temperature of a given weight of any substance a given 
number of degrees, as compared with the quantity of heat 
required to raise the temperature of the same weight of 
water the same number of de rees, is called the specific heat 
of the substance. The specific heat of water being taken as 
the standard, that of mercury is 4 or 009332; that of gold 
is 0:03244, etc. 

While the adoption of the system of atomic weights now 
in use has led to clearer views in regard to many chemical 
phenomena, and has been of great service to chemistry in 
many other ways, there is one special result that demands 
attention even in this brief account. It has been shown 
by Mendeléeff, Lothar Meyer, and previously in a less 
satisfactory way by Newlands, that the properties of the 
elements are most remarkably connected with their atomie 
weights. Hydrogen, the lightest element, with lowest atomic 
weight, does not fit into the system. Beginning with that 
one which comes next in the order of increasing atomic 
weights, and arranging it with the following thirteen ele- 
ments simply with reference to the increasing atomic weights, 
we have this table: 


Lithium, 7; Glucinum, 9; Boron, 11 ; Carbon, 12 ; 
Sodium, 23 ; Magnesium, 24; Aluminium, 27 ; Silicon, 28; 


Nitrogen, 14; Oxygen, 16; Fluorine, 19; 
Phosphorus, 31 ; Sulphur, 32; Chlorine, 35:5. 
In these two series elements which we recognize as similar 
come to stand in the same vertical line, as lithium and so- 
dium, glucinum and magnesium, earbon and silicon, fluorine 
and ehlorine, ete. But this is only the beginning. Further 
examination showed that all the elements сап be arranged 
in series similar to the above, and thus a very intimate еоп- 
nection between the atomie weights and the properties of 
the elements is known to exist: It will be noticed that the 
changes in the properties of the elements are pertodic. 
Hence the law governing the relations between the atomie 
weights and properties of the elements is known as the peri- 
odic law. The relations can be expressed in different ways. 
The subjoined table, ио by Mendeléeff, is the опе most 
commonly used. In order to aid in its interpretation a list 
of all the elements, with their symbols and atomic weights, 
is given first. In this list the names of the most common 
elements are printed in SMALL CAPITALS and those of the 
rarest clements in т/а? са. 


LIST OF THE ELEMENTS, THEIR SYMBOLS AND ATOMIC WEIGHTS, 


ALUMINIUM. ........6- Al... 7:04 | Columbium.. ........Cb... 937 
Antimony............ Sb... 1196 | Соррег............... Cu... 6318 
Arsenic .............. A8... T49 | Didymium... ..... Di... 1421 
Barium .............. Ba... 1369 | Erbium ...... ........ E.... 166 
Bismuth.............. i... 2073 | Fluorine........ SUE s. 1906 
Вогоп................ B.... 109 | Gallium...........L.. Gn... 699 
Bromine............. Br... 79°76 | Germamnivm..........Ge... 73:32 
Cadmium ............ Cd... 1117 | Glucinum.. .. .... Ul. 9:08 
С‹евїмт.............. C's... 13%7 | Gold..................AU... 1967 
CALCIUM. ............ Са... 30°91) HYDROGEN. .. ... ..- H.... 1 
CARBON,....... С... 10797 | Indium... . . . . . . . . In ... 1134 
Cerium........ ...... Ce... 1412 |Iodine................ | PEIS 124 
CHLORINE ............ CL... 38937 Iriclitun.... . . . . . . . . . ... Ir.... 102,5 
Chromium.. ........ or... 5245 IRON oo. Fe... NHS 
Cobalt........ ....... Co... 58514, Luuthanwum.......... La... 1335 


Tende wv eren НА Pb... 2064 | билсок............... Si.... 98 
Lithium.............. Li.. ТО Бег... АК 107 66 
MAGNESIUM... Mg... 23°94) SODIUM... Na... X 
Manpanese........... Mn... 548 | Ntrontium............ Sr.... 873 
Мегион Hg.. 108 |Sulphur........ ..... S.... 3108 
Molybdenum......... Mo... 959 | Tantalum............ Ta... 1% 
Nickèé . . . . . . . . ........ Ni... S856! Tellurium............ Te vid 
NITROGEN.,........... N. 1401; Thallium ............ Tl... 203 7 
Өзаїшн.............. Os... 191 Thorium............. Th... 22 
OXYOEN .............. Ono 19:90 ТИЙ ease Sn... 1174 
I'llIncdium. . . . . . . . . . .. Pd... 1062 | Titanium. .. . ........ Ti... 48 
Phosphorus.......... Р 3096 i| Tunst. ............ У... 1836 
Табан... Рг 1913 | Uranium........ IR U.... 2398 
POTASSIUM. ........... K.... 3003 | Vanadium............ Vi... 511 
IEhodium..... sess Rh 1011 Ytterbium........... Yb... 1726 
Rubtd um. .... ....... Rb... NDR | ҮМтїнт.............. Y.... 859 
алена .......... Ru 1935 | Zinc... oe. a Zn 651 
Nec diam. ........... Se 43°97 | Zireonium............ Zr 90:4 
Seleutium......l ellen. Se AAT 


In this table the atomic weights are given as in the origi- 


nal. Many of them differ slightly from the figures deter- 
mined by the most accurate work. 
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family; its properties are the result of that particular weight. 
Further, it seems to follow that the elements are not entirely 
independent forms of matter, but that they are in all proba- 
bility compounds of a small number of simple elements at 
present unknown to us. Of this, however, we have no evi- 
denee, and until some one succeeds in isolating one or more 
of these ultimate elements it is almost useless to speculate 
in regard to them, See ARGON and SPECTRUM (/felium). 
From the earliest times chemists have speculated upon 
the constitution of matter, and some of the most prominent 
views that have been held have been briefly referred to in 
the foregoing. The general acceptance of the atomic theory 
and of the notions of chemical combination presented by 
Lavoisier led to new ideas in regard to chemical constitution, 
In Lavoisier's system oxvgen was the controlling element. 
Oxygen formed acids and oxygen formed bases, and acids 
and bases formed salts with one another. Then early in 
this eentury the idea that electricity was the cause of chem- 
ical combination was held by many, and was earnestly advo- 








, GROUP I. GROUP II. GROUP III. | Grovp IV. 
x 
Е — — — | RH,. 
i R40. RO. R40,. | RO,. 
mm eS eet сё f uel — 
| 
1 H =1 | 
2 | Li=7 Gl = 9'1 B=11 C=12 
3 Na = 23 Mg = 24 1 АІ = 27 Si = 2 
4 К = 39°1 Ca = 40 | Se = 44 Ti = 481 
= Lat «ы SS Se 
5 (Cu) = 63°3 Zn = 664 Ga = 69 9 Ge = 72 
6 | Rb= 8:4 Sr = 875 Ү = 99 Zr = 907 
7 (Ag) = 107°9 Cd = 112 In = 1137 Sn = 118 
8 Cs = 132:9 Ba = 137 La = 138:5 Се = 141:5 
9 (-) — — — 
10 — — Yb = 173°9 — 
11 (Au) = 19677 Hg = 200:4 Tl = 2041 Pb = 206'9 
12 — — — Th = 233 4 


It will be seen that in Group I. are the metals of the alka- 
lies; in Group IT. calcium, strontium, and barium, magnesium, 
zinc, and calmium ; in Group III. boron, aluminium, scan- 
dium, etc.; in Group IV. carbon, silicon, tin, lead; in 
Group V. nitrogen, phosphorus, arsenic, ete.; in Group 
VI. sulphur, selenium, tellu dm in Group VII. fluorine, 
chlorine, bromine, and iodine. Between the fourth series, 
ending with manganese, and the next one, beginning with 
copper, there are three similar elements, iron, cobalt, and 
nickel. So, too, a similar group of three elements—ruthe- 
nium, rhodium, and palladium—comes between the sixth 
and seventh series ; and another, consisting of osmium, iri- 
dium, and platinum, between the eleventh and twelfth. If 
we know the atomic weight of an clement, we can tell ap- 
proximately where it belongs in the table, and from its posi- 
tion we can determine its properties with considerable accu- 
racy. When the table was first constructed three elements 
now included in it were not known. These are seandium, 
gallium, and germanium. It was seen, however, that the 
gaps existed, and it was predicted by Mendeléeff that ele- 
ments would be found with atomic weights approximately 
44, 69, and 72, and. that these elements would have certain 
properties which were clearly stated at the time. The pre- 
dictions were confirmed by the subsequent discovery of all 
three of these elements, and their. properties were found to 
agree very closely with the descriptions given long before 
the elements were known. Unquestionably the properties 
of the elements are determined by their atomie weights. 
An element whose atom Weighs one hundred times as much 
as that of hydrogen must have certain properties, lt must | 
combine with hydrogen and with oxygen in certain. propor- 
tions; it must be allied to the members of the chlorine 


| outgrowth of the eleetro-ehemical theory. 


GROUP V. GROLP VI. Grove VII. Group VIII. | 
RH, ЕН, RH, = | 
R40,. RO,. R40, RO,. | 

| 
N = 14 О = 16 Е = 19 | 
DS | E | 
P-a| S-32 Cl = 35:5 | 
T | — = y, Fe=36, Ni=58°5, 
y = 5] 9 Cr = 52 3 Mn = 55 1 Co=59'1, Cu=63'3. | 
Ав = 75 Se = 79 Br = 40 
T : — Q8- € { Rh=103, Ru- 13 RW. 
E —————————— | 
Sb = 120:3 Te = 12352 I = 126:9 
Di = 145 m — — — 
m f A i | Ir=193 1, Pt z194£8, | 
та кышың йе = (| Os=20, AU=196 7. | 
Bi = 208 == ms 
== U = 239 = жу = 2 Е 


cated by Sir Humphry Davy апа by Berzelius. According 
to the electro-chemical theories, every compound, however 
complex it may be, consists of two parts, one of which is 
electro-positive and the other electro-negative. In order 
that we may know the constitution of a compound according 
to this theory, we must, know what elements enter into it, 
the relative weights of the elements contained in the еот- 

und. "This is expressed in the terms of the atomic theory 
by saving that it contains certain atoms. Thus sodium 
sulphate is said to consist of two atoms of sodium, four atoms 
of oxygen, and one atom of sulphur, and this is expressed 
by the formula Na,SO,. But now, according to the electro- 
chemical theory, this is made up of an electro-positive and 
an electro-negative part, and it ought to be possible to de- 
termine what these are by passing an electric current through 
the compound in solution, and noting what part goes to the 
positive pole and what to the negative. It is found that 
the part containing the sodium goes to the negative pole, 
and is itself, therefore, positive, while the part containing 
the sulphur goes to the positive pole, and is therefore nega- 


+ س‎ 
tive. his was expressed thus, Ха,О.50,. All formulas 
then came to be written in a similar way. But the eleetro- 
chemical theory was found to lead to inconsistencies, and 
was finally abandoned. The so-called binary theory was an 
It was not of 
broad application, having to deal mainly with salts. Ac- 
cording to it every salt consists of two parts, At one time 
these two parts were held to be an acid and а base. Later 
they were a metal and an acid radical. | 
After the electro-chemical was given up, it was recognized 
that while the number of compounds is enormous they fuii 


` 
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` Fr are good grounds for believing 
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мо a comparatively few classes, the members of each of 
ich resemble some simple compound which is the type of 
teclas. The four types to which compounds were referred 
av hydrochloric acid, СІН, water, Н.О, ammonia, NHs, and 
nih gas CH, Or the formulas of these typical com- 
rounds шау be written thus : 


H 
H „(Н \ Н 

CIH of! NIH С 
Н H 
H Н 


bvsubstituting other elements or groups of elements for the 
arirogvn, the composition of each type may be changed ina 
mat Variety of ways, but the general plan of the compound 
aid be the same as that. of the simple type. This so-called 
"pe theory served a valuable purpose, and led gradually 
the views at present held р the constitution of 
cwnical compounds, These views resulted from the ef- 
‘ло many, among whom may be mentioned Frankland, 
Wirtz, Hofmann, Williamson, and Kekulé. It was, how- 
ever largely due to Kekule’s clear and comprehensive treat- 
mnt of the subject of constitution that ehem cs came to 
avent the views now generally held. In an important arti- 
г published in 1858 he said: “I consider it necessary, and 
the present state of our knowledge I consider it possible, 
A шапу cases to go back to the elements themselves which 
mike up the compound.” At the present time the expres- 
in constitution of a compound means the arrangement of 
‘ov atoms Composing the molecule of the compound. It is 
еуен] that these atoms are connected or linked together 
id definite ways, and that by studying the decompositions 
aul syntheses of а compound it is possible to draw conclu- 
vins as to the order in which the atoms are linked together. 
“seasily seen that different kindqgof atoms have different 
ting powers, Thus hydrogen and chlorine have this 
fever in its simplest form. An atom of hydrogen can hold 
€ combination but а single atom of chlorine, and an atom 
“f chiorine can hold but a single atom of hydrogen. An 
im of oxygen can, however, hold two atoms of hydrogen, 
di atom of nitrogen can hold three atoms of hydrogen, and 
ili atom of carbon сап hold four atoms of hydrogen. This 
xer of an atom to hold a certain number of other atoms 
ir cmbination is called valence, and sometimes atomicity ; 
£r, according to differences like those referred to, the ele- 
"(nts are divided into univalent, bivalent, trivalent, quadri- 
ment, according as they are like chlorine, oxygen, nitro- 
T. ог carbon, The determination of the constitution of 
3: mical compound involves then the following steps: 

hi The analysis, qualitative and quantitative; 

E The determination of the molecular weight by the aid 
^ Avogadro's law or some similar law ; 

5! The determination of the molecular formula from the 
тх obtained in steps 1 and 2; 

,'7^ The determination of the way in which the atoms are 
"ed together by a study of the decompositions and syn- 
ws Of the compound, : ^ 


HO 
: Eos 
The formula H-C-C-0-H represents the constitution of 


Н 
"Stary acetic acid as determined by the methods referred 
- [tis a condensed statement of a great many facts that 
: ve wen established by much work, and the facts are ex- 
Ten] jn the terms of the theory of atoms, the theory of 


аеро, the hypothesis of the linking of atoms, and the 


thesis of valence. Constitution. in the sense in which 
Al word has been used, has no reference to the arrange- 
‘ang of atoms in space, It refers simply to connections, not 
"dieetions. Quite recently, however, the study of certain 
P'nanena has led to a conception of constitution which 
~< involve the consideration of space-relations, and а new 
"meh of chemistry has sprung up, known as STEREO-CHEM- 
“Iny rh It would lead too far to discuss this subject here. 
“CE it to sav that most chemists at present believe that 
that conclusions can 
drawn In many cases as to the shape of the molecules, 
4 more particularly as to the s — of the atoms 
ertain molecules, and this ые subject is now 
=r active Investigation in a number of the kaline labora- 
“з of the world. The results already obtained are such 
^» give promise of brilliant successes in the future. 
P to the present most. chemists have been engaged in 
АКУ of questions pertaining directly to composition 


» 
a 


* Constitution, and work of this kind promises to yicld 
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rich rewards for years to соте. Most of the work is of such 
a kind as to be practically incomprehensible, except to one 
who has а thorough knowledge of chemistry, and so the 
world at large hears very little of it. It is only when the 
results are of such a character that they can be utilized by 
mankind that they come to be known at all. Let a chemist 
discover a dyestuff or a medicine or a very sweet, or a very 
pleasant-sinelling substance, and the world feels that he has 
done something. The discovery of the aniline dyes, of the 
artificial preparation of alizarin or Turkey red, of the sweet 
substance known as saccharin, of antipyrine, of sulphonal, 
of choral, of nitroglycerin, ete, of these the world hears. 
But of the countless thousands of long-named substances 
which are constantly being described in the chemical jour- 
nals, the world hears nothing and cares nothing. It does 
not follow from this, however, that these things are of no 
importance. They may be of the very highest importance, 
and yet absolutely incomprehensible to the world. Anything 
that advances the science of chemistry, even to a very slight. 
extent, is of importance, for, leaving all other thoughts out 
of consideration, it is only through advancement of the sci- 
ence that further applications of the science become pos- 
sible. But there is a higher argument. Anything that 
gives a clearer insight into the secrets of nature is of value 
to man, whether it be capable of direct application to his 
material wants or not, 

There is another side of chemistry of which no mention 
has been made thus far. and this side has been coming 
into greater prominence within the last few years. А com- 
plete study of chemistry involves not onlv the subject of 
constitution, but. that of the nature of chemical action. 
Some ehemists are no longer satisfied with studving chem- 
ical elements and chemical compounds as such, but they 
have sought to make observations during the progress ef 
chemical action, and thus to get an insight into the nature 
of the act. For various reasons there are serious diflieul- 
ties in the way of such observations, but, notwithstanding 
these, some progress has been made in this kind of study. 
This branch of chemistry is generally called physical or 
general chemistry. It has been shown that the extent to 
which two or more substances act upon one another is de- 
termined by the mass of the substances as well as bv 
something which is called the affinity, and methods havo 
been devised for determining the affinitv of certain classes 
of substances, "The amount of heat evolved or absorbed 
in chemical reactions has been carefully measured in a large 
number of cases, and some conclusions of general applica- 
tion have been reached. "This special branch of Шш 
chemistry is called thermo-chemistry. Finally, the study 
of solutions has led to some very curious results. Promi- 
nent among these is the conception that many substances, 
particularly the common acids, bases, and salts, are broken 
down when dissolved in water, and that in the solutions these 
decomposition products or толя are present. Thus when so- 
dium chloride or common salt is dissolved in water, it is be- 
lieved by many that it is broken down into the ions chlo- 
rine and sodium, and that these exist as such in the solution. 
It is not meant by this that the substances we know as 
chlorine and sodium are present as such, but the atoins of 
these elements highly eharged with electricity. ln the ar- 
ticle on SOLUTION (q. v.) this subject will be presented some- 
what more fully, though it should be said that this hy- 
pothesis has not vet taken its final place in chemistry. 

Chemistry is taught very generally in schools, colleges, 
and universities, It touches a good many subjects, and it is 
taught, further, for the most part for the purpose of giving 
some insight into the methods of аш science. Chem- 
ical laboratories were the first into which students were 
admitted for instruction. The first chemical laboratory 
built for instruetion and investigation was that of Liebig at 
the University of Giessen, Now hundreds of better equipped 
laboratories are found in every civilized country, though there 
is hardly a laboratory that can point to richer results than 
those obtained in the old laboratory at Giessen. There are 
now not only chemical laboratories, but physical, biological, 
pathological, psychological, and other laboratories in which 
the scientifie work of the world is carried оп. It would be 
difficult to overestimate the value of the work done in them 
year by year. 

After this general account, it will be easier to give a 
definition of chemistry than it was at the outset. Tt was 
then stated that “chemistry is that science which has to 
deal with the composition of the various forms of matter of 
Which the universe is made up, and with the changes in 
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composition which these forms of matter undergo." If 


rightly understood, this definition is satisfactory; but from 
what has been said, it is clear that the chemist’s task is not 


done when he has determined the composition of substances. 
He must go further, and determine the constitution, and 
further still and strive to learn what the chemical reactions 
are that give rise to the compounds he deals with. He 
must. investigate everything that is likely to help him in his 
effort to discover what takes place when substances act upon 
one another chemically. His field is boundless, and new 
visions are appearing to him at every advance. 
BiBLIo0GRAPHY.—Hemsen, Theoretical Chemistry (1892) ; 
Remsen, Jnorganic Chemistry (1892); Remsen, Organic 
Chemistry (1891); Ostwald, Oullines of General Chemistry 
(1890); Lothar Meyer, Outlines of Theoretical Chemistry 
(1892); Richters Inorganic Chemistry (1801); Richter’s 
Organic. Chemistry (1891); E. von Meyer, History of 
Chemistry (1891). Tra REMSEN. 
Chemmis, kem'mis (in Gr. Xéuus): a city of ancient Egypt; 
the modern Ekhmim. See EGYPT, ANCIENT; PANOPOLIs. 


Chemnitz, chem'nits: а town of the kingdom of Saxony, 
Germany ; in the circle of Zwickau ; on the Chemnitz river; 
44 miles №. 5. №. of Dresden (see map of German Empire, ref. 
5-6). Chemnitz is the most important manufacturing town 
in the kingdom, but ranks next to Leipzig and Dresden in 

pulation. It produces largely cheap cotton goods for the 
горони and American markets. It is also engaged in the 
manufacture of silks and woolens, and in calico-printing, 
and the construction of machinery, steam-engines, сіе, It 
has several handsome buildings, a gymnasium, an industrial 
school of great repute, technical schools, ete. It was formerly 
fortified, but its walls have been converted into promenades, 
Ghemnitz was an imperial city from the thirteenth century 
to the seventeenth. Its prosperity was originally due to the 
linen-weaving of the Wends, Cotton-weaving was intro- 
duced in 1799, and developed greatly after 1834 when the 
kingdom joined the customs union. Pop. (1895) 161,017. 

Chemnitz (Lat. (летких), Martin: Lutheran theo- 
logian ; b. at Treuenbrietzen, in Brandenburg, Nov. 9, 1522. 
Owing to straitened. means his university course at Witten- 
berg was brief, and was confined mainly to the study of 
mathematics. Under the advice of Melanchthon his theo- 
logical studies were pursued privately, especially from 1550- 
52, while librarian of the Duke of Prussia, He became lec- 
turer on Melanchthon's ос at Wittenberg in 1552. From 
1554 to 1567 he was preacher in Brunswick, and delivered 
weekly theological lectures. He became superintendent in 
1567, and showed great organizing ability. His chief 
works were kramen Concilii Tridentini (1565-73), one of 
the ablest defenses of Protestantism; De Duabus Naturis, 
an epoch-making treatise on the Incarnation; and the post- 
humous Loci Theologict (1591), being a commentary on 
Melanchthon’s system, He also began a Harmony of the Gos- 
pels, and was one of the authors of the Formulu of Concord. 

. Apr. 8, 1586. Bossuet said that Luther, Chemnitz, and 
Gerhard were three in a series of Lutheran theologians in 
which there was no fourth. Henry E. JACOBS. 


Chemosh: the national deity of the MOABITES (0. t.) ; es- 
sentially the same as the Moloch of the Ammonites or the 
Canaanitie Baal. His worship was introduced into Jerusalem 
by Solomon. 


Chemsian : See CHIMMESYAN INDIANS. 


Che’mulpo’: an open or treaty port on the west coast of 
Korea; 27 miles from Seoul, the capital, with which it is 
connected by a good road; lat. 87° 10^ N., lon. 126° 40° E. 
(see map of China, ref. 4-12). ‘There were only three foreign 
firms there in 1892, and the trade is mostly in the hands of 
Japanese, ‘The chief exports are hides and beans, valued 
in 1887 at $260,000; the imports were mostly cotton and 
woolen goods, and were valued at $1,200,000. 

Chemung, shée-ming' : a river of New York; formed in 
Steuben County by the union of the Conhocton and Tioga 
rivers. It flows in an E. 5. E. direction through Chemung 
County, and enters the North Branch of the Susquehanna 
about a mile below Athens, in Bradford co., Ра. 

Chemung Group: in U. S. geology, a prominent divi- 
sion of the Devonian system of rocks, characterized by the 
upper marine fauna of the Devonian. The rocks are typically 
irregular alternations of shaly sandstones, coarse shales, and 
flaggy sandstones, characteristically brownish gray in color, 
named for Chemung County, river, or town in Southern 
New York, and outcropping over the southern half of the 
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western counties of New York State, as well as in the Appa- 
lachian region. Other rocks in Iowa in the Western States, 
and in Maine, are referred to the Chemung group. Palasn- 
tologically the Chemung group is equivalent to the Upper 
Devonian of the British and European classifications. See 
GEOLOGY and PALEONTOLOGY. Н. S. WiLLIays. 


Chenango River: rises in Oneida co., №. Y.; flows S, 
S. W. through Madison and Chenango Counties; enters the 
Susquehanna at Binghamton. Length, 90 miles. 


Cheney, CHARLES Evwarp, D. D.: clergyman; b. at Canan- 
dnigua, Ontario co., N. Y., Feb. 12, 1836. He graduated at 
Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y., in 1857, and studied at the 
Theological Seminary of Virginia. Nov. 21, 1858, he was 
ordained deacon and became assistant rector of St. Luke's 
church, Rochester, №. Y. Subsequently he took charge of 
St. Paul's church at Havana, №. Y. (1859), and in Mar., 1860, 
he was ordained a presbyter, and took charge of Christ church 
mission in Chicago. In consequence of his refusal to use the 
word * regenerate” in the baptismal offices, he incurred the 
displeasure of his diocesan, Bishop Whitehouse, and his trial 
for this offense has become historie, During this trial by 
an ecclesiastical court an injunction from the Superior Court 
was obtained by Melville W. Fuller (now Chief Justice of 
the О. 5.), Mr. Cheney's counsel, on the ground that his client 
eould not have justice at the hands of the ecclesiastical tri- 
bunal as constituted. On a hearing the injunction wus 
dissolved, and the trial proceeded. Mr. Cheney was found 
guilty and was suspended from the exercise of his sacerdotal 
functions for a stated time. Refusing to obey the decision 
of the court, a new trial for contumacy followed, and on 
this ground—that of contumaey—he, was finally deposed 
from the priesthood of the Protestant Episcopal Church, He 
received consecration а а bishop (Dec. 14, 1873), from the 
hands of the Rt. Rev. Dr. Cummins, late assistant Bishop of 
Kentucky, who had left the church of which he was a bishop 
with the view of founding an organization more in sympathy 
with the evangelical bodies who have not. the episcopate. 
Dr. Cheney still remains in charge of Christ church, (hira, 
the parishioners of which followed him into the Reformed 
Episcopal Church. 

Cheney, Jons Vance: poet; b. at Groveland, N. V. Dec. 
29, 1848; practiced law in New York till 1876, when he re- 
moved to San Francisco; has been librarian of the publie 
library since 1887. Among his poems are Thistle Drift 
(1887) and Wood Blooms (1888). Н. A. B. 


Chénier, shà ni-à , ANDRE MARIE, de : poet: b. in Constan 
tinople, Oct. 30, 1762, his father being consul-general of 
France, his mother a beautiful and cultivated Greek named 
Santi-l'Llomaka before her marriage. ` He was educated 1 
Paris, and early conceived a profound enthusiasm for Greek 
poetry and art. At sixteen he proposed бо translate Sappho. 
He was, however, a serious student. and, on the whole. had 
the intellectual sympathies of the eighteenth century rather 
than the romantic passions of the nineteetith, of which he 
has so often been Ка an early representative. In 1787 he 
went as secretary of legation to [Ши where he lived 
somewhat. gloomily for a time, deriving little from England 
except an admiration for the English Constitution. which 
subsequently led him to oppose and denounce: the tenden- 
cies toward anarchy which appeared in the French Reve 
lutionary movement, At the first outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion, however, he hailed it with gladness, Не returped lo 
France and threw himself into the political whirl But 
before long he found himself vehemently opposing the men 
into whose hands the direction of things lu fallen, He 
was arrested and after a time in prison guillotined July 3» 

794. | 

The enduring portion of Chénier’s poetry is that whieh 
conveys his love of beauty, his passion for antique ari. 15 
reflection upon the universe, rather than that which conveys 
his politieal loves and hates. His early death, howe 
left ae work in a very unfinished and even fragmentary em 
dition. Of histhree longer poems," Znvrentron, Heri pes, and 
Susanne, only the first is completed. The Hermes, тр 
the poet. attempts a new version of the theme of лет 
De Rerum Natura is the most. interesting. Of his jsherter 
poems, idyllic in form, several are among the masWerpems 
of the French tongue: ZAvengle, la Liberté, le Mental 
le Jeune Malade, Wis ode to Charlotte Corday afd tiat to 
la Jeune Caplire are equally famous. See IH. de utes 
Notice sur André Chénier (1826); Sainte-Beuve, Сне el 
Portraits (t. 1i). and. his Causeries de Lundi (t. py.): B. de 
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i}, Euvrea en prose A. С. (1872); id., Documents noureaur 
ar d, C. (1870); Œuvres de А. Chénier, ed. by L. Moland 
d). А. К. MARSH. 
Chénier, Marie Joske Buatse, de: French poet and 
immatist; younger brother of André Chénier; b. Feb. 11, 
ПЯ. at Constantinople. After several discouraging failures 
t- produced at the Théâtre Francais, Nov. 4, 1789, his trag- 
eir Charles IX., which proved to be a political event of the 
êst importance. From this moment the poet was famous 
i the representative on the stage of the impulses which led 
^. the French Revolution. Danton said of Charles IX.: 
“Si Figaro a tué la noblesse, Charles IX. tuera la royauté.” 
The poet's next great success was his Caius Gracchus (1792), 
fii of lofty republican sentiment and patriotic pride. The 
‘mous phrase, Des loisg, et non du sang, however, brought it 


arl the poet into suspicion during the dark days of the 
Teror. In 1794 Timoléon, a play full of protests against 


пее and tyranny, was not allowed to be played, and in- 
cal would have been destroyed completely had not Mme. 
Verris secretly kept a сору of the MS. These three plays 
сз ше Marie Joseph Chénier's main literary achieve- 
nit, They had great political significance, and they also 
«i much to prepare the way for the romantic drama of our 
ешшу, The poet wrote besides many patriotic songs and 
«i» among them the famous Chant du départ which was 
smt as popular among the French soldiers as the Mar- 
^us. Chenier had also for a time an important politi- 
el role as a moderate republican, His last years were em- 
“tered by а baseless calumny to the effect that he had a 
wad in the death of his brother André. D. Jan. 10, 1811. 
` (Euvres de Marie-Joseph de Chénier (ed. Arnault, 8 vols., 
IIR): Ch. Labitte, Marie-Joseph Chénier, in his Efudes 
потез (tii). А. К. MARSH. 
Chenoa: town (settled 1856, incorporated 1872); McLean 
7 TL (for location of county, see map of Illinois, ref. 5-E): 
“metion of Chicago and Alton and Toledo, Peoria and 
itm R. Rs.; 102 miles S. of Chicago, 48 miles E. of 
“ra Tt has a graded school, seven church organizations, 
‘Works, kiln-factory, canning-factory, creamery, and coal 
"ys, Agriculture is an important industry. Pop. (1880) 
193. (1890) 1,226 ; (1893) estimated, 1,500. 
EDITOR or * CHENOA GAZETTE.” 

Chenopodiam, kéé-no-po di-üm [from Gr. xnvórovs, 
чоо: йи, goose + wots, wodds, foot] : a genus of herba- 
“iy plants of the family Chenopodiacee; natives of Amer- 
ra Europe, and Asia. They are weeds, growing in gardens 
Zi waste places, and often covered with a white mealiness, 
viral species are naturalized in the U. S., and are known 
“tne names of goosefoot, pigweed, and lamb's quarter. 
it Chenopodium anthelminticum (wormseed) is a native 
the U.S. An oil which is obtained from the seeds of 
= plant is administered as a remedy for worms. Among 
* More important plants of this genus is QUINOA (g. v.). 
Chenopods, ken'o-podz (see CHENopopiuM): a family of 
e “Sledonous plants (Chenopodiacee) with small, greenish, 
‘dious flowers, each with a one-celled and one-seeded 
"Y; seed with a long, curved embryo in copious endo- 
"Um. The beet (Beta vulgaris), spinach (Spinacia olera- 
— and many weed plants belonging to many genera (е. g. 
ота, Chenopodium, Atriplex, Corispermian, Salsoli, 
бе, are well-known chenopods: There are 520 species 
жо, of which a few in the tropics are small trees. 

| CHARLES E. Bessey. 
Cheops, kee'ops (in Gr. Xéop): the name given by Hero- 
"to the despotic builder of the great pyramid in Egypt, 
|S Vientified with Suphis I. (or Shufu) of the monuments. 
+ was the second king of the fourth dynasty, which was 
“Washed at Memphis about 2500 B. c., according to the 
К sober Evyptologists. See ЅСРНІ8, 

lheper: See KnEPER. 
hey'stow: atown and river-port of England; county 
Monmouth ; on the river Wye ; 24 miles from its entrance 
— ШЕ estuary of the Severn, and 141 miles by rail W. of 
iim (see map of England, ref. 12-Е). At Chepstow oc- 
he highest tidal bore in Europe, rising suddenly often 
ап sometimes more than 65. Pop. (1891) 3,378. 
‘her. shar: a river of Central France: rising in the de- 
, ment of Creuse, It flows in a general N. W. direction 
rh the сеа of Allier. Cher, and Loir-et-Cher, 
мете Loire immediately below Tours. Total length 
"iles It becomes navigable when it receives the rivers 
“tun and Yévre, 
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Cher: a central department of France; area, 2.780 sq. 
miles, It is bounded Е. by the river Loire, and is intersect- 
ed by the Cher. The surface is nearly level, and extensively 
covered with forests; the soil is variable; the staple products 
are wine, hemp, flux, and wool. It has mines of coal and 
iron, and manufactures of woolen fabrics. Capital, Bourges. 
Pop. (1891) 359,276 ; (1896) 347,725. 

Cheraw’: railroad junction; Chesterfield co., S. C. (for 
location of county, see map of South Carolina, ref. 5-Е); on 
Pedee river, at the head of navigation; 140 miles N. of 
Charleston. It has two academies, several other schools, 
and a publie library. During the civil war this place, which 
was a dépót of supplies for the Confederates, was captured 
Mar. 3, 1865, by e Federal forces under Gen. Sherman. 
Pop. (1880) 918; (1890) 976. 


Cherbourg, sherbürg, or (Fr. pron.) shar boor' (in Lat. 
Caroburgus) : a fortified seaport-town and important. naval 
station of France; department of Manche: on the English 
Channel; and at. the N. end of the peninsula of Cotentin; 
2203 miles hv rail W. N. W. of Paris; lat. 49° 38° N., lon. 
1° 37 W. (see map of France, ref. 2-C). Its climate is mild. 
The streets are narrow, and there are but a few public build- 
ings of any importance. Among these are the ancient tower 
and the Church of La Trinité, in front of which is а colossal 
statue of Napoleon I. lt contains a communal college, в 
publie library, à museum, and a theater; also manufactures 
of hosiery, chemicals, lace, and. leather, but the industry of 
the inhabitants is chiefly employed in the arsenal and dock- 
yards, Vast sums of money have been expended here in 
fortifications, and. in publie works for the improvement. of 
the harbor. The latter is sheltered by land on three sides, 
but is open to heavy seas and storms on the N. To protect 
it from these the construction of a breakwater, or digue, was 
commenced in the reign of Louis ХУТ, and completed un- 
der Napoleon HI Cherbourg breakwater is the most gi- 
gantic work constructed for such a purpose in ancient or 
modern times, and is a noble monument of the skill and 

erseverance of the French engineers. (See the article 

REAKWATER.) At the meeting of the two branches of the 
breakwater there is an important central fort. The town is 
also defended by a number of other batteries facing the sea, 
besides two important forts on the land side. The naval 
port consists of a harbor 776 feet long by 663 feet wide, 
which communicates with two large wet docks. The com- 
mercial harbor at the mouth of the Divette, half a mile dis- 
tant, is connected with the sea by a canal 650 feet long and 
D4 feet in width. Outside these harbors is the bay, which 
is of a triangular shape. William the Conqueror founded & 
hospital and a church here. Cherbourg was besieged by the 
English in 1378, 1418, 1450, and 1758. Pop. (1881) 35,691; 
(1891) 38,554; (1896) 40,783. 

Cherbullez, shárbü'li-ay', Vietor: novelist: nephew of 
Antoine Elysée, and son of André Cherbuliez Professor of 
Hebrew at Geneva; b. July 19, 1829. His А propos d'un 
Cheval, a reverie on ancient art, appeared in 1860, and was 
followed by the romances Comte Kostia (1863) ; Paule Мете; 
Le Roman Cune honnéte femme (1866); Le grand ouvre 
(1807) : Ladislas Bolski A869); Samuel Brohl et Cie. (1877), 
La vocation du Comte Ghislain (188); a work on Men and 
Things of the Present Time (1883); Le secret du Précepleur 
(1893); some studies in Spanish and German politics, and 
others. Не was elected to the French Academy in 1892, 


Cherea, or Cheerea, Cassius: the murderer of Caligula; 
first mentioned during the revolt of the German legions 
after the death of Augustus, when he escaped the general 
massacre of the centurions by his brilliant valor and intre- 
pidity. As tribune of the pratorian guard he afterward be- 
came one of the principal members of the conspiracy against 
Caligula, and when the emperor, on Jan. 24, 41 A. D., re- 
turned from the theater, where he had been present. at. the 
games celebrated in honor of Augustus, it was Cherea who 
in the long gallery of the palace gave Caligula the first 
blow. He supported the senate in its attempt to establish 
the republic, but meanwhile the prietorian. guard. had de- 
clared Claudius emperor, and next day Cherea was executed. 

Cheres: See EavPr, ANCIENT. 

Cheribon, sher'i-bon, or Sheribon: a seaport town on 
the north coast of Java; capital of the residency of Cheri- 
bon; at the head of a bay; 128 miles E. S. E. of Batavia. 
It was formerly of importance, but suffered severely from a 
plague in the earlier part of the nineteenth century, it ex- 
ports coffee, indigo, pepper, ete. Pop. 11,000. 
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Cherimoy'er, or Chirimoy'a: the fruit of a species of 
AXOXA (0. t.), of the Custard Apple family (Anonacee). It 
grows upon а spreading tree (A. cherdmolia), 20 to 25 feet 
high, which is native of tropical America including the 
West Indies It is related to the pawpaw of the U. S. 
(Asimina triloba} and bears ovate-lanceolate leaves which 
are silky underneath, solitury, brown, fragrant flowers, and 
globose or oblong, greenish or purplish fruits which are 
from 2 to 5 or 6 inches in diameter. ‘These fruits have a 
white flesh containing a few dark-colored seeds, and are re- 
garded as among the finest in the world. ‘This and some 
related species have been long in cultivation as ornamental 
plants in conservatories. C. E. B. 
Chernigoff : а government (and city) of Little Russia. 
The government is on the east bank of the Upper Dnieper, 
S. of Smolensk, and between Orel and Kursk on the E. and 
Poltava on the W. Area, 20.233 sq. miles. It is an undu- 
lating plain, deeply grooved vati ravines, wooded and 
marshy in the north, dry and steppe-likein the south, ‘The 
Disna river passes through the province, and is navigable. 
Corn, timber, linseed, brandy, and hemp are produced, Sug- 
ar is also extensively grown and manufactured. Pop. (1883) 
1,996,250; (1897) 2,222,007. The people are mostly (86 per 
cent.) of Little Russian stock. Jews are numerous, and there 
are a few Germans and Greeks. Chief towns, Nyezhin 
oo, Starodub (25,000), Chernigoff (20,000) (see — of 
tussia, ref. 8-С). The last is the capital, and is situated on 
the right bank of the Desna, 476 miles S. W. of Moscow. 
It is an ancient city, and was formerly of much greater im- 
portance than now. M. W. HARRINGTON. 


Cherokee’: town; capital of Cherokee co., Ta. (for loca- 
tion of county, see map of Iowa, ref. 3- D) ; on Ш. Cent. R. R., 
and on the Little Sioux river; 59 miles E. N. E. of Sioux 

ity. Cherokee has a number of flourishing industries, elec- 
tric lights, water-works, and mineral springs. Pop. (1880) 
1,523; (1890) 3,441; (1895) State census, 3,002. 
Eviter oF * Times.” 


Cherokee: city; Crawford co, Kan. (for location of 
county, see map of Kansas, ref. 8-K); on Mo., Pac. and 
Kan, City, Е. S. and M. К. Rs.; 136 miles S. of Kansas City ; 
has a high school, churches, large hay-press manufactory, 
mills, round-house, machine-shop, coal-shafts, ete. Pop. 
(1880) 556; (1890) 1,087 ; (1895) 1.314. 

EDITORS oF * SENTINEL.” 


Cherokees: Sec IROQUOIAN INDIANS. 


Chéron, shay’ гой’, ÉLise Sopute, also known as M. Le 
Hay: painter; b. 1648; pupil of her father, Henri Chéron; 
she painted in various mediums, oil, water-color, enamel, 
ete, and was made member of the ucademies of Paris and 
Padua, D. 1711. W. J. S. 


Cherry: a name applied to various species of the genus 
Prunus (family /tosacew), which are characterized by small, 
smooth fruits with a smooth stone, which is globular or ap- 
proximately so. ‘There are numerous species of cherries 1n 
various parts of the world, falling into two groups desig- 
nated by the inflorescence. In one group, to which garden 
cherries belong, the flowers are borne in umbel-like, nearly 
sessile clusters; and in the other, to which belong the choke 
cherry and wild black cherry, they are disposed in true 
remes, The natural history of the common cherries is 
not well understood, but most botanists agree in referring 
them to two specles— Prunus cerasus, comprising the Mo- 
rello tvpe, ER Prunus avium, comprising all the sweet 
cherries and the class known as Dukes. Pomologists divide 
the offspring of Prunus avium into several classes, but most 
American writers make but three divisions—the “ hearts,” 
characterized by heart-shaped fruit with sweet, tender flesh ; 
the " bigarreaus," with a firmer or more meaty flesh ; and the 
Dukes, with acid, juicy fruit. The Dukes are sometimes 
classed with the Morellos, and some writers regard them as 
a distinct species; among the heart cherries, leading varie- 
ties are Black Eagle, Black Tartarian, Downer, Elton, Gov- 
emor Wood, Ohio Beauty: among the bigarreaus, Napo- 
leon Bigarreau, Yellow Spanish (known also as Bigarreau), 
Windsor, Rockport Bigarreau; among Dukes, Мау Duke, 
Late Duke, Royal Duke, Reine Hortense, Belle de Choisy, 
Belle Magnifique: among Morelos, English Morello, Mont- 
moreney, Early Richmond, Ostheim, Louis Philippe, Cher- 
ries require a dry and moderately strong soil, The Maz- 
zard is a half-wild type of Prunus avium, which is used 
for stocks upon which to bud and graft all the common 
cherries. The Mahaleb stock (Prunus mahaleb) is used as a 
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stock when dwarf trees are required. The Sand or Dwarf 
cherry (Prunus pumila), native to the U. S. is now com- 
ing into cultivation as a fruit-plant. In Japan cherries are 
—— as ornamental plants, the common species there 
oeing Prunus pseudocerasus, L. Н. Bailey. 

Cherry-bird : See CEpAR-BIRD. 

Cherry Laurel: а name given to the evergreen cherrv- 
trees, such as the bay laurel, Prunus laurocerasus, a native 
of Asia; the Portugal laurel, Prunus lusitanica, a native of 
Southern Europe; and the “mock orange” of the Southern 
U. S. Prunus caroliniana. They are all prized as orna- 
mental shrubs or trees, and all abound in poisonous hydro- 
evanie acid, especially in the kernels and leaves. They have 
also an essential oil, resembling that of bitter almonds. 
The leaves of the first-mentioned species are used in flavor- 
Ing sauces, ete., and in preparing cherry-laurel water; some- 
times employed in medicine as a sedative, but its strength is 
variable, and it should not be used. 


Cherryvale: city (founded in 1870); Montgomery co. 
Kan. (for location of county, see map of Kansas. ref. 8-1); 
on Atch., Top. and S. Fé, Kan. City, Fort S. and M., and м, 
L. and San. F. К. Hs.; 156 miles S. W. of Kansas City; has 
2 fine schools, 6 churches, and natural gas, which supplies 
light and heat to the entire citv. The city is situated in a 
farming district. Pop. (1880) 690; (1890) 2.104; (1895) 
2,386. Котов or “ REPUBLIC,” 

Cherry Valley: village; Otsego co., N. Y. (for location of 
county, see map of New York, ref. 5-H); 68 miles №, of Al- 
bany. It has an academy. Cherry Valley was the scene of 
а massacre by the Tories and Indians in the British service 
Oct. 11, 1778. Thirty-two inhabitants, nearly all women and 
children, were murdered, besides sixteen soldiers of the Con- 
tinental army, The rest of the citizens were made prisoners 
and taken away, and all the buildings were burned. The 
village is 6 miles from Sharon Springs, and is a place of 
summer resort. Pop. (1880) 856; (1890) 685. 

EDITOR or “ Gazette.” 

Chersiphron, kér'si-fron (in Gr. Xepaíopov) : an eminent 
Cretan architect who flourished about 600 B. c. He de- 
signed the temple of Diana at Ephesus, one of the Seven 
Wonders of the world, but he died before it was finished. 
It was adorned with 127 Ionic columns of marble 60 feet 
high, and was 425 Roman feet in length. 


Cherson: See KHERSON. 


Chersonesus, kér-so-nee'süs (in Gr. Xepodrnoos): the an- 
cient name of several peninsulas of Europe and Asia. as 
Chersonesus Aurea (Malacca), Chersonesus Cimbrica (Jut- 
land) Chersonesus Thracia (Gallipoli, апа Chersonesus 
Taurica (Crimea). 

Chert. or Hornstone: a siliceous mineral; a variety of 
quartz with many of the characters of flint, but differing 
from it in being of a tougher nature, and breaking with a 
splintery instead of a conchoidal fracture. It is always 
massive, and is of various colors—white, red, yellow, gray. 
and brown. It is common in the mountain limestone, 
oólite, and greensand formations ; it sometimes forms rocks. 
and often contains petrifactions, The term chert is often 
applied to the siliceous coneretions which occur as nodules 
in limestone rocks. The limestone is said to be *cherty 
when it contains so much of these concretions as to render 
it unfit for building and conversion into lime. 


Cherub (plu. Cherubim or Cherubs): a kiud of winged 
being mentioned in the Scriptures. Cherubim guarded 
Paradise (Gen. iii. 24) and prevented the return of fallen 
man, and cherubim were placed over the mercy-seat in the 
Holy of Holies (Ex. xxxvii. 8), and were wrought into the 
hangings of the temple (Ex. xxvi. 1, 81; xxxvi. 8, 35): so In 
Solomon's temple (1 Kings vi. 23, s44.) they overshadowed the 
ark, and. carved upon the doors and elsewhere were used из 
ornaments (1 Kings vii. 29, 36). They symbolized the near- 
ness and at the same time the inaccessibility of God. They 
appear as four-winged beings of a generally human form in 
Christian art. Most writers regard them ах angels, but 
many erities believe that. they are symbols rather than real 
existences, According to the simple, primitive angelolozy, 
cherubim earried God when he appeared in his glory on the 
earth (Ps, xviii, 10); ef. Ezekiel’s visions (Ezek. i. 19; x. 16: 
хі. 22) So also they are called “the wings of the wind, 
bearing God to the world (Ps. civ. 3; Is. xix. 1). 

Cherubini, kiv-roo-bee née, MARIA LUIGI CARLO ZENORIO 
SALVADOR : musician; b. in Florence, Italy, Sept. 14, 1700; 
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d. іп Paris, May 15, 1842. Most of his life was spent in 
France. First taught by his father, an orchestral player in 
the Pergola theater of his native city, he early attracted the 
attention of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. "Through his lib- 
чашу he was enabled to study at Bologna under Sarti for 
four years. Here he gained the wonderful proficiency in 
Ше ү stvle which ever distinguished him. 

Both his earlier and latest works were in the line of 
church music, aS Masses, Motetts, and offertories, mostly of 
large dimensions, with full orchestral accompaniments, А 
middle period of his art-life made him also famous as an 
operatie composer, Among his numerous operas Lodoiska 
(il), .Medee (1797), and Les deur Journées (1800) were the 
nest renowned of their time. The latter is still occasion- 
айу given in Germany under the title of Der Wassertrdger 
(Tue Water-earrier). The overtures to many of his operas 
are still found upon many European concert programmes. 
Among his sacred compositions his requiem in C minor is 
cousidered his greatest work. Beethoven is known to have 
eemed Cherubini very highly, ranking him above all the 
then living writers for the stage. Napoleon I., though per- 
«nally disliking him, made him chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor, DvpLEY Buck. 

Cherusei, kée-riis’si: an ancient and celebrated German 
tribe mentioned by Cæsar ; inhabited a country on the north 
side of the Silva Bacenis (Hartz Forest) The famous Her- 
mann (Arminius) was a chief of the Cherusci. Having 
formed a league with other German tribes, he defeated the 
Reman general Varus near the Lippe in 9 A. D. -According 
to Tacitus, the Cherusei were conquered by the Catti or 
Chatti after the death of Arminius. 

Cher’vil [Fr. cerfeuil, from the Lat. caerefolium = Gr. 
xupéovadoy]: a garden plant, Anthriscus cerefolium, of the 
onder Umbellifere, Ше as a pot-herb and in soups. The 
leaves have a peculiar, somewhat sweetish and aromatic 
ше and taste. It is a native of Europe. 


Chesaning: village; Saginaw co., Mich. (for location of 
county, see map of Michigan, ref. 6-J); on Mich. Cent. К. R. 
aud on Shiawassee river; 20 miles S. of Saginaw; has seven 
churches, fine union school, stare and lumber mills, grain 
elevator, grist-mill, and fair-grounds and race-course. The 
Village is situated in a fine agricultural region, and derives 
*aler-power from the river. Pop. (1880) 889; (1890) 1,056; 
(1894) 1,091. EDITOR OF “ ARGUS." 


Chesapeake Bay [Chesapeake is from an Indian word 
meaning mother of waters]: a large inlet of the Atlantic 
wast of the U. S.; extends from Capes Charles and Henry 
northward along Virginia and two parts of Maryland to the 
mouth of the Susquehanna river. It is about 200 miles 
long, and varies in width from 4 to 40 miles. The distance 
inm Cape Charles to T Henry is nearly 12 miles. The 
fasts on each side are deeply indented by numerous inlets 
киі estuaries, which are navigable. The Chesapeake is so 
ip that the largest ships can ascend from the ocean nearly 
othe northern extremity. It contains numerous islands, 
lhe largest rivers which flow into it are the Susquehanna, 
tte Potomac, and the James. 

Ches’brough, ELLIS SYLVESTER: civil engineer; b. in 
Baltimore, Md., July 6, 1813, and at the age of thirteen be- 
fan the work of his profession as a chainman on the Balti- 
ure and Ohio Railroad. From 1846 to 1855 he was engi- 
tær of the Boston water-works, having also charge of 
“mets and harbor improvements. He planted the sewer- 
û.’ system for Chicago and also the water tunnels, and he 
хах engaged as consulting engineer on sewerage work in 
папу cities, During 1878 he was president of the American 
“еу of Civil Engineers. D. Aug. 18, 1886. | - 
Ches’elden, WiLLra{, F.R.S.: anatomist and surgeon ; 
| near Melton Mowbray, Leicestershire, England, in 1658. 

| begun to lecture on anatomy in London about 1711, and 
Piblished in 1713 The Anatomy of the Human Body, 
wach was long used as a text-book, He was afterward 
ae surgeon of St. Thomas's and Westminster Hospitals, 
id aequired а high reputation as an operator. Among his 
в Is The Anatomy of the Bones (1733). D. in Bath, 
Apr. 10, 1752, 

Cheshire, England: See CHESTER. 


ү Cheshire, Josera Brouxr, Jr., D. D.: b. in Tarborough, 
n + Мат. 27, 1850; son of a clergyman of the same name; 
; | ated at Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. ; is the olticial 
"n Us d of the diocese of North Carolina; author 

he Early Conventions of the Episcopal Church in 
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North Carolina. with Introduction and Notes (1882). In 
1892 he edited Sketches of Church History in North Caro- 
lina, one-third of which was his contribution. Before his 
ordination in 1878 Dr. Cheshire was admitted to the bar 
Jan. 1, 1872, and practiced law for six years. 
W. S. PERRY. 
Ches’ney, CHARLES CORNWALLIS: b. in England, Sept. 
29, 1826; entered the British army as second lieutenant in 
the corps of royal engineers; became lieutenant-colonel in 
1868 and brevet colonel 1873. Although he bore an excel- 
lent reputation as an officer of engineers, it is by his contri- 
butions to military literature that. his name is best known. 
He was for many years Professor of Military Art and His- 
tory at the Staff College, Sandhurst. In 1863 he published 
his Campaigns in Virginia; in 1868 his Waterloo Lectures. 
In 1870 his Military Biographies, contributed mainly to 
the Edinburgh Review, including essays on Gens. Grant, 
Lee, and others, were published in 1 vol. D. Mar. 19, 1876. 
Chesney, Fraxcis Rawpon: an officer noted as an ex- 
lorer; b. in County Down, Ireland, in 1789. Aided by the 
ritish Government, he explored a route from Europe to 
India by way of the Red Sea, and in 1836 descended the 
Euphrates in a steamer from Beer (Bir) to its mouth. He 
published The Expedition for the Survey of the Ew- 
phrates and Tigris (4 vols., 1850). In 1855 he obtained 
the rank of major-general. D. at Mourne, Jan. 30, 1872. 
Chess, or Cheat: common names in the U. S. of several 
species of Bromus, of the Grass family, especially Bromus 
secalinus. It resembles oats in appearance, and commonly 
occurs in wheat-fields as а troublesome weed. 


Chess [O. Fr. eschés, escheca. plur. of eschec, whence Engl. 
check; Ital. scacco, Lat. scaccus, ultim. from Pers. shah, 
king. Adopted into Germ. as Schach]: a scientific pastime 
of & most entertaining character, which concentrates and 
exercises the logical faculties and affords a test of mental 
skill free from the elements of chance. It has been called 
“the art of human reason." The influence of the cultiva- 
tion of this game on the highest qualities of mind bears 
essential resemblance to the effect of gymnastics on the 
growth, increase and conservation of the phvsical powers. 
The players begin with exactly even forces and the different 
pieces on either side correspondingly possess equal proper- 
ties. The results are obtained by purely logical processes 
of reasoning, which engage to an enormous extent simulta- 
neously the memory, creative imagination, and concrete 
calculation. Among general amateurs who only enjoy the 
pleasures of the game as a recreation the average duration 
of life has been computed to be higher than that of men 
devoted to other pursuits, and of the comparatively few 
chess experts who have attained eminence as practical mas- 
ters or authors an exceptionally large proportion have re- 
mained in the fullest possession of their mental faculties up 
to а very old age. 

А great number of the most famous men in history have 
been attracted by the beauties of the game, and greatly 
favored it as a pastime. Sir Walter Raleigh said that he 
would not care to survive for one day the loss of his capac- 
ity for playing chess. Benjamin Franklin paid it the 
highest encomium as an intellectual exercise. Goethe, in 
an adaptation from Diderot, described it as the “ touch- 
stone of the human brain.” Prince Bismarck once taunted 
an eloquent opponent in the Reichstag with the remark 
that “great orators can play neither chess nor whist well,” 
which evidently showed that this eminent statesman had а 
higher opinion of the logical requirements of intellectual 
games of skill than of the faculty of oratory. Prince Eu- 

^ne of Savoy, Frederick the Great, Napoleon I., Emperor 
William I., von Moltke, Leibnitz, Lessing, Mendelssohn, Vol- 
taire, Rousseau, Alfred de Musset, the two Lyttons, Buckle, 
Tennyson, Ruskin, and other great celebritics are known to 
have been warm devotees of chess. 

Early History of the Game.—Little is known of the early 
history of the game and of the time of its introduction into 
Europe, but all authorities agree that it is of ancient Ori- 
ental origin. The Egyptians plaved two or more games on 
chequered boards with pieces of different powers, but they 
were not strictly chess. In the funeral pageants of Queen 
Іѕу em Kheb (a contemporary of Solomon) and of Queen 
Taiti (consort of Amanoph, 1430 B. c.), the squares of the 
ornamentation are alternately pink and green. Similar 
relies that might be brought into connection with the 
invention of the game are referred to in Wilkinson's An- 
cient Egyptians, nud in Н. Villiers Stewart's The Tent of an 
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Egyptian Queen (London, 1882). Dr. Forbes is of opinion 
that the Byzantines received the game of chess from the 
Persians about the beginning of the seventh century of the 
Christian era, and that it was communicated to some cen- 
tral parts of Europe from Constantinople and from Spain 
in the next century. 

The First Printed Book.—The development and progress 
of chess has been closely connected with the earliest bud- 
ding of literature in different languages. A short trea- 
tise bv Jacobus de Cessolis, entitled Liber de moribus homi- 
лит el officiis nobilium super ludo Seacorum, written about 
the year 1300 А. D., was translated into English from a 
French version of Jehan de Vignay by William Caxton, and 
brought out in tvpe in 1479 at Cologne, under the title 
The Game and Playe of the Chesse. А second edition was 
printed by the translator in 1479 in London, and this is un- 
doubtedly one of the first books issued in metal {уре in 
England, some writers indeed claiming it to be absolutely 
the first. 

Chess Libraries.—The literary elucidation of the game, 
with the branches that have developed in different countries, 
fills, in special chess libraries which have been collected by 
many amateurs and public institutions, several thousands of 
volumes, consisting of theoretical works, collections of actu- 
ally played games, books on endings апа problems, chess 
periodicals, ete. The largest of the well-known chess libra- 
ries are those of J. G. White, of Cleveland, O.; Baron von 
Неудергапа und der Lasa, Wiesbaden, Germany: Charles 
A. Gilberg, Brooklyn, N. Ү.; and Eugene B. Cook, Hoboken, 
N. dJ. 

Theoretical Works.—Of the most prominent theoretical 
chess works that have appeared within about forty-five vears 
may be mentioned Bilzuer’s Handbuch des Schachspiels, 
bv Baron von Hevdebrand. und der Dasa (Leipzig, 1843): 
The Chessplayers Handbook, by Howard Staunton (Lon- 
don, 1847): Das grosse Schachhandhuch, by Zukertort and 
Dufresne (Berlin, 1871): Troria e Pratica del Ginoco degli 
NSchaceht, by C. Salvioli (Venice, 1885): and The Modern 
Chess Instructor, part i., by W. Steinitz (New York, 1889). 

Collections of Games. Separate collections of games 
played by masters, with reliable annotations, are most in- 
structive and entertaining fo amateurs, and since the inau- 
guration of great publie matehes between two selected play- 
ers, or tournaments consisting of short encounters between 
a large number of competitors, the publication of the games 
thus plaved forms a large portion of current chess litera- 
ture. The most noteworthy books of that description are 
Chess Studies, comprising 1000 Games (without. annota- 
tions), edited by George Walker (London, 1844); Sfaunton’s 
Chess Tournament (London, 1852); Book of the First Amer- 
ican Chess Congress, by G. W. Fiske (New York, 1859), 
which is especially remarkable as it records the first. pub- 
lic exploits of the American chess genius, Paul Morphy; 
Morphy's Game of Chess, by Lowenthal (London, 1860); 
The Chess Congress of 1862, by Lowenthal and Medley 
(London, 1864) ; Transactions of the British Chess Associa- 
lion, by Lowenthal and Medley (London, 1868): Congrès 
International des Echecs; by Alphonse Féry. d'Esclandas, 
with notes by G. R. Neumann and J. A. de Rivière (Paris, 
1868); Der erste Wiener Internationale Schachkongress, 
by H. Lehner and C. Schwede (Leipzig, 1874); London In- 
ternational Chess Tournament, by J. I. Minchin (London, 
1883), with notes by Zukertort, Steinitz, Mason, and Bird; 
Strth American Chess Congress, by W. Steinitz (New York, 
1891): and various books of German chess congresses, by Е. 
Schallopp and other authors (Leipzig). 

Chess Problems.—Compositions of problems, which are im- 
aginary end positions leading to mate in a required number 
of moves, are almost dissociated from the practical game to 
the formation of a separate art, which has been called the 
poetry of chess. Philip Stamma, a native of Aleppo, Syria, 
who was interpreter of Oriental languages to the King of 
England. is regarded as the father of this modern branch of 
chess science, which he inaugurated with a collection of 100 
artificial end positions, published in 1737, and the same au- 
thor is the inventor of an ingenious chess notation which 
has since been adopted all through Germany, and. also by 
writers in other languages, notably by the Italian C. Salvioli. 
It consists in marking the horizontal squares of the board 
from left to right with letters from ato h, and the vertical 
ones, starting from the white side, with figures from 1 to 8. 
The combination of a letter and figure thus denotes each 
square precisely. 

Problem Tournaments and Composers.—Shortly after the 
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institution of tournaments for players, public competitions 
mostly of an international character, were also organized for 
е composers in connection with chess congresses ог 
эу journals which publish a regular chess column. There 
are now so many ee composers in different countries, 
who are recognized to be of the first rank, that it is too difi- 
cult to class and enumerate them. But it will perhaps be 
only fair to distinguish by nume problem authors who have 
won high prizes in international competitions, and who at 
the same time have been the leaders of problem taste in their 
published works. They are Ph. Klett and Kohtz and Kock- 
elkorn (joint authors) in Germany ; J. Berger, Austria; F. 
Healy and B. G. Laws, Eland: S. Loyd, America; E. 
Pradignat, France; and В. G. Valle, Italy. 

Chess Masters, Champions, and Blindfold Players.—For 
the po of comparison between mental operations and 
physical exercises, it is very remarkable that in chess as well 
as in sports the relative differenee of strength between the 
highest experts is extremelv diffieult to determine, and is 
generally almost imperceptible. The established tests of 
skill have often produced close results, and it is specially 
notable that in team matches of players selected bv rival 
Clubs or associations, Which sometimes number as many as 
one hundred a side, occasional ties, i. e. equalities in the score 
of each party, have occurred, 

Uptothe early part of the nineteenth century chess celebrity 
was generally assigned only to authors on the game, and of 
the very few previous public trials of strength between re- 
puted experts which are on record that of the Italian Leo- 
nardo, called ~ El Puttino,” who defeated the Spanish chess 
author, Ruy Lopez, at the court of Philip II. is noteworthy. 
The distinguished French musical composer, Danican, bet- 
ter known under the name of Philidor, was the greatest 
chess player and writer on the game of the last century, and 
he added to his fime, after having frequently plaved single 
games from memory without sight of board or men, by sue- 
cessfully conducting in that manner two games a short time 
before his death in 1795. This has been held to have been 
the first achievement of the kind until recently, when Prince 
Dadian of Mingrelia, a distinguished Russian amateur, dis- 
covered in the Hisfotre Universelle, by G. Villani, 1559. an 
earlier record of a blindfold exhibition by & Saracen of the 
name of Buceca, who about that time played two games 
without board or men, and one game over the board simul- 
taneously, But this performance, which was at the time 
considered. quite astounding, has been since greatly ex- 
celled by various masters, Zukertort played in that way 
the greatest number of games, 1. e. 16, Louis Paulsen 14, 
Blackburne 12, Tschigorin 10, Morphy and others 8. 

Philidor's successor in holding the chess supremacy was 
De la Bourdonnais. also a Frenchman, whose match games 
with the best English player of the time, Alexander Mac- 
donnell, were the first to be preserved in & collected. form. 
De la Bourdonnais died in London in 1840, and three years 
later a great match was organized at Paris between his pupil 
Saint-Amant and Howard Staunton, of England, which was 
regarded as of an international character, and involving at 
least the European championship. The winner of that 
match, Staunton. after having defeated some players of con- 
siderable strength, among them the rising master Harr- 
witz, at. large odds, became the chief promoter of the first 
international tournament, which was held in connection 
with the first World's Exhibition of 1851 in London. and 
was ostensibly intended to settle the championship of the 
world. But in that tournament, as well as in the numerous 
subsequent ones which have since been organized, it was 
found impossible to frame satisfactory rules for the purpose 
of establishing an undisputed superiority, and such general 
contests are regarded by the best judges merely as excellent 
training for aspiring champions, and a personal encounter 
in a large number of games between two selected. players 15 
held to be the superior test. In the first international tour- 
nament Prof. Anderssen, of Breslau, was the chief victor, and 
Staunton took only the fourth prize. The latter had also 
been defeated bv the former in the personal round, but 
nevertheless Staunton was still distinetfs ternied in 1858 the 
“acknowledged European champion" in a challenge from 
Paul Morphy, of New Orleans, the most. precocious genius 
that has ever appeared in the chess arena. 

Morphy's famous tour to Europe took place in the same 
year, at the end of which he had defeated Lowenthal, 
Harrwitz, and Anderssen in matches, as well as other fore- 
most players in off-hand games, so decisively that the title 
of champion of the world was assigned to him, though his 
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desired match with Staunton did not come off, owing to the 
latter’s unwillingness to play. After his return to his native 
city the young master retired from chess practice, chiefly 
on account of a nervous disorder which was due to private 
misfortunes, and perhaps in some measure to mental over- 
work at an early age. He died in July, 1884. Staunton 
also retired in 1858, and he died in 1874. 
In 1866 Steinitz,an Austrian born, but resident in the 
U.S. since 1883, won the championship of the world in a 
match in London against Prof. Anderssen, and successfully 
defended the title until 1894 in various great matches, of 
which the most notable were those against Zukertort in Lon- 
don, 1872; Blackburne in London, 1876; Zukertort again in 
New York, St. Louis, and New Orleans, 1886; Tschigorin in 
Havana, 1889 ; Gunsberg in New York, 1891; and Tschigorin 
again in Havama, 1892. In 1894 he was beaten by Lasker. 
Though he has not competed in any tournament since 1883, 
Steinitz held the best average record in tournaments accord- 
ing to the last computation published in 1891 by W. Sonne- 
worn, the inventor of an ingenious and recognized mathemati- 
cal system for the purpose. Steinitz has also won the great- 
et number of consecutive games in any single tournament. 
The chief rivals of these champions, besides their respec- 
uve opponents already named, who either had no opportu- 
Шу of showing their fullest force or else fell short of the 
Highest success, were, in chronological order, Baron von 
go debrand und der Lasa, Buckle, Hamppe, Neumann, 
mawer, Englisch, Burn, Mackenzie, and Weiss. At the 
iig time two most remarkable young players are in the 
"à * both natives of Germany—Dr. Tarrasch, of Nurem- 
— E. Lasker, formerly of Berlin, but now resident in 
i of B Г ub f ormer won in succession the three tourna- 
in 1892 Ph d in 1889, Manchester in 1890, and Dresden 
mund, "aud t Of those tournaments consisted only of one 
double-round ey were also inferior as publie tests to the 
1989 in re fe tournaments of London, 1883, and New York, 
cession of SIC to strength of competitors. But the suc- 
et Ictories on the part of the German master is an 
only lost 5 Опе, and is much enhanced by the fact that he 
vise rono Sle game in the last tournament, but other- 
He has, how. rew all other games in the three competitions. 
lass player 1> never played a match against any first- 
among the ¢ Lasker has made a record which ranks him 
layers gg [i atest masters of the day. He has beaten such 
two tournam leses, Englisch, and von Bardeleben, has won 
fme, and зна in England without losing more than one 
"ithout a sj аз defeated Blaekburne and Bird in matches 
defeated St ngle game being scored against him. In 1894 he 
і, *1nitz in a match for the championship of the 
NChausty 2, 7 - 
cor ination ovat * £4 of Chess.—The infinite variety of possible 
playing the game affords opportunities 
of the highest ingenuity. Starting on 
я the first player has twenty different moves 
tvo knig > for which, however, only the pawns and the 
ordin re available, whiie the other pieces are blocked 
5 twenty digi? laws of the game, and that the opponent 
hone it is у rent replies, under the same restrictions for 
n © lear that the first move on each side, without 
хает, сап be made in 400 different ways! This 
“refore the unit in the arithmetical progression 
. * the total of possible combinations that may 
& the game. Mathematicians have been un- 
N, in tan exact figure, but Edwyn Anthony, of 
nicle, 1 STR artiele published in the Chess Players' 
S of 2 has computed approximately that the num- 
1 ҮЙҮҮ Aedes ten moves on each side 
; „ ` ۹ , ’ ‚000. 
~€@rners.—F rom such an appalli oduct of 
w ppalling produc 
mid — after all only applies to the Sonning por- 
* See 1e, the diffieulties in mastering its intricacies 
imd that thi be insurmountable. But experience has 
Presents Practically illimitable number of combina- 
of © more serious general difficulty to the ac- 
TOficiency in the game of chess than it does 
Usic, which theoretically is aiso of infinite 
n req]; Pting a reasonable method of training, it 
ity no greater effort of mind or expenditure 
the game sufficiently for the purpose of 
к pent and appreciation of its attractions as a 
Ht mg Othe Uurther improvement than a similar qualifi- 
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to the Cessity be very brief, and we shall confine 
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tained the сетор elementary knowledge in reference to 
the movements of the pieces and the laws of the game, the 
learner should alternate practice and study with the greatest 
regularity. Tuition under competent instructors and actual 
play with superiors will be of the greatest assistance. The 
study should consist ше in learning the openings and in 
playing over attentively selected games of first-class masters, 
with analytical comments by annotators of the highest re- 
pute. But the solving of real or artificial game endings and 
problems will also be found of great service. In practicing 
over the board the learner should very early begin to play 
on even terms against the strongest opponents available, 
without in the least minding even the certainty of defeat 
for along time. The play with full forces is of an entirel 
different character, most notably in the openings on bot 
sides, to that at odds, and a much better training is afforded 
to the student in competing on equal terms than by habitu- 
ating himself to start with an exceptional advantage. By 
adopting these methods systematically а player will scon 
acquire knowledge and judgment of position that will fit 
him to attain а high stage of excellence. 
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ELEMENTARY DESCRIPTION OF THE GAME.—The above dia- 
gram shows the board and men arranged for starting play 
between two parties. It should be specially noticed that 
each side has a white square on his right hand corner, and 
that the white queen is placed on a white square and the 
black queen on a black square. 

Notation.—The abbreviated signs for the pieces and pawns 
in recording the scores of games or in print are K for king, 
Q for queen, R for rook, B for bishop, Kt for knight, and 
P for pawn. In the opening of the game and sometimes 
throughout it is necessary to distinguish specially the pieces 
on each side, thus, KR for king’s rook, QR for queen's rook, 
KKt for king's knight, etc. In designating the pawns the 
letter P is added to the name of the piece which he fronts. 
For instance, QRP for — rook’s pawn, KKtP for king’s 
knight’s pawn, KP for king’s pawn. . 

he squares are described by adding sq to the initial let- 
ters of the piece placed at starting on the front row, the 
figure 2 for the second row, the figure 3 for the third row, 
and so on up to the figure 8, each party counting from his 
own first or front row to the top. "Thus, for instance, the 
square on which the king's bishop stands would be marked 
KB sq if white places any man on that square, and KB8 
when black plays a man to that square. (The figure 1 is 
also sometimes used instead of sq, or either is left out alto- 
gether when a square on the first or front row is alluded to.) 
The fourth square on white's fifth row, counting from left 
to right, would be called K4. 

The object of the game is to “checkmate” the adverse 
king, which means to attack him in such а manner that he 
can not effect his escape. If the king and all other pieces 
are blocked in a position in which the said king is not at- 
tacked or “in check,” it is а “stalemate,” and the game is 
drawn. 

Movements of Men and Captures.—The men move to va- 
cant squares, and, with the exception of the knight, can pass 
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over only unoccupied squares. A capture is effected by re- 
moving the adversary’s man and replacing it with the cap- 
turing man. All captures are optional, excepting when 
checkmate can not otherwise be avoided. The king is of 
paramount importance, but his powers in play are limited, 
and he is weaker for the purposes of co-operation than queen 
or rook, but stronger than bishop or knight. He is the ony 
piece that is not allowed to “ place himself in check,” whic 
means to expose himself to capture. The king moves to 
any adjoining square only, and captures in the same way 
unprotected pieces. Once during the game the king may 
“castle.” This is effected with either rook when no piece 
intervenes, the king not being in check, nor moving into 
check, nor passing any square commanded (attacked) by an 
adverse piece, by placing the rook on the square next to the 
king, and then crossing over with the king to the square 
next to the rook. Hither the king first or simultaneously 
king and rook should be touched in carrying out that process. 
Castling with the queen’s rook is described in the notation 
by О-О-О {Даре from the German), or “Castles QR” ог 
“Castles Q side”; the sign for castling with the KR is O-O, 
“Castles KR” or “ Castles K side.” 

The queen is the most powerful piece on the board. She 
moves straight in all directions, horizontally, vertically, and 
diagonally, as long as she passes on unoccupied squares, or 
until she replaces an adverse man by capturing it. 

The rooks move and capture horizontally and vertically, 
but not diagonally. 

The bishops, which are slightly superior to the knights, 
move or capture diagonally in any direction, and in conse- 
denos a bishop always remains on squares of his original 
color. 

The movement of the knight, or its method of capturing, 
combines one move square and one oblique, landing the piece 
on any third square of opposite color from the starting- 
point, with power of overleaping men of either side. In the 
postion in the above diagram either knight may move to 

3 or R3 on the corresponding side; in the middle of a free 
board a knight has eight moves. 

The pawn moves, if for the first time, one or two squares 
forward at the option of the player, but afterward only one 
square at a time forward. He captures, however, only on 
one of the two diagonal squares in front. Exceptionally, 
when a pawn stands on a fifth square, and the opponent, in 
accordance with his option, plays one of the adjoining pawns 
two squares, the former may capture the same as 1f the 
hostile man had only been moved one square. "This is called 
"taking a pawn in passing," or * en passant," for which the 
abbreviation is e. p. The privilege of capturing en passant 
and the respective liability to being captured in that way 
is absolutely confined to pawns. А pawn on reaching the 
ا‎ square, counting from the front row of the same 
color, may be promoted into any piece of the same color, 
excepting the king. A player may therefore have two or 
more queens, three or more rooks, knights, or bishops, si- 
multaneously on the board in the course of the game. Ac- 
cording to the code of laws of the British Chess Association 
of 1862 a player has the option of allowing such a pawn to 
remain unmovable, but liable to capture. The practical 
utility of such a case is hardly likely to arise in actual play, 
and this law is only of importance in reference to construc- 
tion of problems. 

Modern Style and an Old Masterpiece.—It is now estab- 
lished beyond any doubt, chiefly through the best practical 
examples of modern masters and the more recent researches 
of theorists, that scientifically correct play must be based 
on steady development and circumspection with the view 
of holding the balance of position at all points without sac- 
rificing any material, and that the first move or the attack 
is only sufficient to secure a draw, which by best play on 
both sides should be the legitimate result. It is also now 
generally ume that the king is а strong piece both for 
attack and defense, and early aggressions in his direction 
are mostly premature. Yet the slightest strategical fault 
will often justify brilliant sacrifices of heavy material that 
will result in the recovery of more valuable force, or even in 
checkmating the opponent. Theoretical analyses and prac- 
tical expositions of masters have often produced charming 
complications of that description, which will always prove 
most entertaining to the student. One of the finest speci- 
mens of that character is the subjoined game, which was 
played between Prof. Anderssen, one of the world’s cham- 
pions about forty years ago, and Herr Dufresne, one of the 
strongest players of that time and a distinguished chess 
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author. The opening, an “Evans gambit,” is named after 
its inventor, Capt. Evans, the word gambit meaning the 
early sacrifice of a pawn for the attack. 

(— represents the word “to,” ch “check,” dbl ch “double 
check," dis ch “ discovered check,” and x “ takes.”) 


А. ANDERSSEN. J. DUFRESNE. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1. P-K4 1. P-K4 

2. KKt-B3 2. QKt-B3 
3. B-B4 3. В-В4 

4, P-QKt4 (a) 4. Bx КЇР (b) 
5. P-B3 5. B-R4 

6. P-Q4 (с) 6. PsP 

7. Castles 7. P-QO (d) 
8. Q-Kt3 8. Q-B3 

9. P-K5 9. Q-Kt3 (е) 
10. R-K sq 10. KKt-K2 
11. B-R3 11. P-Kt4 (f) 
12. QxP 12. QR-Kt sq 
13. Q-R4 13. B-Kt3 (g) 
14. QKt-Q2 14. B-Kt2 
15. Kt-K4 15. Q-B4 (h) 
16. Bx QP 16. Q-R4 (1) 
17. Kt-B6 ch (7) 17. Px Kt 
]8. P io ч LN Ес sq 
19. Q (k) . Qx Kt 
20. Rx Et ch 20. Kt x R (I) 
21. Qx QP ch 21. K xQ 
22. B-B5 dbl ch 22. K-K sq 
23. B-Q7 ch 


and mates next move (m). 
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(a) This move constitutes the gambit named above, and it leads to 
т variety of most interesting combinations in theory and in prac 
tice. 

(b) Some authorities hold that the gambit ought to be refused by 
B-Kt3, and no doubt black obtains at least an equal game by that 
retreat. 

(c) The Russian master, Tschigorin, prefers castling at this junc- 
ture to the present more hazardous attacking line, which gives up 
another pawn. The latter was, however, in general favor among ex- 
perts at the time this game was played. 

(d) Herr Dufresne's favorite defense, but Рх Р has been since es- 
—— as superior, though it still leaves white with a very strong 
attack. 

(e) 9... KtxP would at least lose a piece by 10 R-K sq, 10 P-Q3S ; 
11 Ktx Kt (the attack might also be continued with 11 B- t5); 11 
... PxKt; 12 Q-R4 ch and wins. 

(f) Castling was undoubtedly preferable. The counter-attack is 
premature. 

(g) He could not castle now on account of the reply Bx Kt, winning 
a piece. 

thy Loss of time, which was of great importance in this precarious 
position : 15... Kt-Q5 : 16 KKt-Kt5, 16 Kt-K3; 17 BxP, 17 Q-R4 
was probably his best resource. 

(i) The queen was now in danger by Kt-B6 ch. 

Л The initiation of a most elegant and profound combination. 

(b The key-move to one of the most beautiful problems that has 
ever been constructed in actual play. 

(1) Even if he had divined white's magnificent plan, which more 
clearly reveals itself on the next move, he could not have saved the 
game, for if 20... K-Q sq, 21 RxQP ch, 21 K-B sq (best, or if 27 
... KxR white soon forces mate by B-B5 dbl ch). 22 5 ch, and il 
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3... KExR ; 23 9-07 ch and mates in two more moves, while if 22 
... K x R : 233 B-B dis ch and wins. | 
iat) Wherever the king moves to the reply B x Kt effects mate. 
| W. STEINITZ. 

Chest. or Tho’rax: the part of the body between the 
ek and the abdomen, It is a conical casement formed of 
mney and cartilages joined together by muscles and other 
~ft tissues. It contains the heart and the great blood-ves- 
ls, the lungs, @sophagus, various nerves, and other less 
mportant structures. The windpipe and the venous trunks 
(f the head, neck, and arms enter the upper portion, which 
istounded by the top of the sternum in front, by the first 
nb at the sides, and by the first thoracic vertebra behind. 
In the expanded part of the chest are the lungs, one to 
either side, and in the space between the lungs, more toward 
the front than the back, is the heart and the great vessels 
baling to and leaving it. This portion of the chest is 
tunded by the sternum and costal cartilages and the ribs 
in front, by the ribs at the side, and by the thoracic portion 
ef ihe spine behind. The lower opening of the thorax is 
cosel by the diaphragm, а musculo-membranous structure 
attached to the end of the sternum in front, the ribs at the 
silex, and the spine behind. The diaphragm arches upward 
intothe thorax, but moves up and down with the respirations, 

The thorax, as a whole, is broader from side to side than 
fim before backward. It changes its shape with the 
breathing. becoming expanded by the elevation of the ster- 
num and ribs during inspiration, and contracted and de- 
pissed during expiration. In pure abdominal breathing 
the external shape of the thorax changes but little, while 
internally the capacity is increased and decreased by the 
«went and ascent of the arching diaphragm. 

Deformities of the thorax are very common. and usually 
mult from disease affecting the bones in early childhood, 
sich as rickets. A marked form of rachitic or rickety de- 
ту is that known as “chicken-breast,” in which the 
test is compressed laterally, and the sternum and anterior 
taryins of the ribs may be made to protrude. With per- 
sns who suffer with very long abdominal disease during 
childhood, the lower part of the chest is frequently much 
stranded; in individuals of phthisical tendency the chest is 
[^ue to be flattened and elongated. The potent cause of 
'eformity of the chest, which has frequently been over- 
voked, is the “imouth-breathing,” resulting from chronic 
nasal disease in childhood. The insufficient chest expan- 
n leads to gradual deformity of the chest, resembling 
“chicken-breast.” In spinal disease, particularly in kypho- 
*s or hunchback, marked deformities occur. Emphysema 
atd asthma lead to а barrel-like deformation of the chest. 
tast deformities while they are found resulting from dis- 
кее may also contribute to the occurrence of disease by in- 
“tring with proper breathing and circulation. Such 
‘Tets may be obviated, and the deformities themselves 
пау be removed by systemic exercise and by general care 
х the health. WILLIAM PEPPER. 


_Ches’ter, or Chesh’ire: a maritime county of England ; 
minded N. by Lancashire, from which it is separated b 
1» Mersey, №. E. by Yorkshire, E. by Derbyshire and Staf- 
тіге, S. by Shropshire and Denbighshire, W. by Flint- 
"im and №. W. by the Irish Sea. It has а coast on the 
inch Sea and the estuaries of the Dee and Mersey. Area, 
LR? sq. miles, The surface is mostly level and well wood- 
":the soil is а fertile clayey or sandy loam adapted to 
"ung and dairy farming. The surface-rock is new red 
“clstone, The chief rivers besides the Mersey are the Dee 
eh Weaver. Coal, copper, and lead are found in the county. 
“tis mined in large quantities. Here аге many exten- 
"^ dairies; the quantity of cheese made annually is esti- 
“ated at about 15.000 tons. Chester has a good system of 
anais and is traversed by several railways. Capital, Ches- 
"т. The other chief towns are Macclesfield, Stockport, and 
"rkenhead. In 828 A.D. Egbert annexed Chester to his 
"lom, William the Conqueror erected it into а county 
-ne, Pop. (1891) 730,052. 

(hester: an episcopal city of England; capital of the 
"ШУ of Cheshire: on the right bank of the Dee; 22 miles 
-m the sea and 16 miles S. S. E. of Liverpool (see map of 
"zland, ref. 8-Е). It has a large railway station at which 
“eral lines of railways converge. The town is built on a 
Тезү sandstone elevation, and is entirely inclosed within 
“ent and massive walls, nearly 2 miles in length. In the 
‘it principal streets are to be seen the most striking fea- 
ofthe town, The space in front of the second stories 
+ the houses, which are used for shops, forms a covered way 
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for foot-passengers called the “rows.” Chester has an old 
and massive sandstone cathedral 375 feet long, with a tower 
127 feet high. Among its other edifices are & castle and St. 
John’s church, the latter supposed to have been founded in 
698 A. D., and now partially in ruins. Here is a stone bridge 
across the Dee with a single arch 200 feet in span. Chester 
has a publie library, a museum, and a theater, It returns a 
member to Parliament. There are lead and iron works, 
and shoes are manufactured, Cheese, coal, copper, and cast 
iron are exported from this point by the river, which is 
navigable for small vessels, Chester occupies the site of an 
important Roman station called Deva (or Devana) Castra. 
Pop. (1891) 37,106. 

Chester: а port of entry; post-village and township of 
Lunenburg co., Nova Scotia; 45 miles W. by S. of Halifax; 
on Chester Basin, which is studded with numerous islands 
(see map of Quebec, ete., ref. 8-В). Its manufactures and 
fisheries are important. The village of Chester Basin. 5 
miles distant, is also celebrated for its beauty. Pop. 3,000. 


Chester: city; capital of Randolph co., Ill. (for location 
of county, see map of lllinois, ref. 10-D): on Wab., Chest. 
and West. К. К., and on the Mississippi river; 76 miles below 
St. Louis. It is the shipping-point for the Chester coal-fields. 
It has rolling-mills, foundries, flour-mills, and an elevator. 
Pop. (1880) 2,580 ; (1890) 2,708. 

Chester: a city (incorporated in 1866); Delaware co., Pa. 
(for location of county, see map of Pennsylvania, ref. 6-J); 
on B. and O., Phil. and Read., and Phil., W. and B. R. Rs, 
and on the Delaware river; 15 miles №. S. W. of Philadelphia. 
It was settled by the Swedes in 1643, and is the oldest town 
in the State. In Chester are fine schools, 16 churches, large 
ship-yards, and manufactures of woolen and cotton goods, 
metals, ete. The Pennsylvania Military Academy is in the 
city, Crozer Theological Seminary (Baptist) in Upland, and 
Swarthmore College (Friends) a short distance outside the 
city. Adjacent are the boroughs of Upland and South 
Chester, which have considerable manufactories. Pop. (1880) 
14,997; (1890) 20,226. EDITOR oF “ Times.” 


Chester: town; capital of Chester co., S. C. (for location 
of county, sce map of South Carolina, ref. 4-E); 65 miles 
N.N. W. of Columibia. the State capital; is in a cotton-rais- 
ing region. Pop. (1880) 1.899; (1890) 2,708. 

Chester: town; Windsor co., Vt.; on the Williams river, 

and the Rutland Division of the Central Vermont Railway; 
39 miles S. E. of Rutland (see map of Vermont, ref. 7-С), 
Here are manufactures of chair stock, lumber, soapstone fin- 
ish, and a fine soapstone quarry. Pop. of township (1880) 
1,901 ; (1890) 1,787. 
. Chester, CoLBY M.: commander U. S. navy; b. in Con- 
necticut in 1845; graduated at the Naval Academy as en- 
sign in 1863. He served in the steamer Richmond at the 
battle of Mobile Bay Aug. 5, 1864, and was commended 
“for coolness and courage” by the commanding officer of 
that vessel, Capt. Thornton A. Jenkins, in his official report 
to Rear-Admiral Farragut of the part taken by the Rich- 
mond in the battle. Was hydrographic inspector of the 
coast survey 1881-85, 

Chester, JOSEPH LeEmvEL: antiquary; b. in Norwich, 
Conn., Арг. 30, 1821. He has published Greenwood Cemetery, 
and other Poems (1843): a treatise on The Law of Repulsion 
(1853); Educational Laws of Virginia, ete. (1854), and other 
works. lle was afterward engaged in the publication of all 
the marriage, burial, and baptismal registers of Westminster 
Abbey, with annotations. D. in London, May 28, 1882. 


Chester Court-house, S. C. : See CHESTER. 


Ches'terfleld : a town of Derbyshire, England; 24 miles 
by railway N. N. E. of Derby (see map of England, ref. 8-11). 
It has a church built in the thirteenth century, with а re- 
markable twisted spire 230 feet high. Here are manufac- 
tures of silk and cotton stuffs, laces, hosiery, earthenware, 
and machinery. Mines of coal, lead, and iron are worked 
in the vicinity. Pop. (1891) 13,242, 

Chesterfield Inlet: along and narrow inlet of British 
America; extends westward from the northern part of Hud- 
son's Bay. It is about 250 miles long, and 25 miles wide at 
the broadest part. It incloses many islands, 

Chesterfield, Рнпль DORMER STANHOPE, Fourth Earl of: 
an English author and courtier distinguished for his wit 
and politeness; b. in London, Sept. 22, 1604. Не was the 
eldest son of Philip the third earl and Elizabeth Saville, 
who was a daughter of the Marquis of Halifax. He studied 
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at Cambridge, made а tour on the Continent in 1714, and 
was elected a member of Parliament in 1715. In 1726 he 
inherited the earldom and passed into the House of Lords. 
He became an eloquent debater, and gained distinction by 
his graceful manners and fine taste. In 1733 he married 
Melusina Schulemburg, Countess of Walsingham. Не was 
a strenuous opponent of Sir Robert Walpole about 1784—40, 
was appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland in 1745, and one 
of the principal Secretaries of State in 1746. He resigned 
office in 1748. He was intimate with Pope, Swift, Voltaire, 
and Bolingbroke. His reputation as a writer is founded 
chiefly on his Letters fo his Son (1774), the style of which is 
much admired, “Take out the immorality,” said Dr. John- 
son, “and it should be put into the hands of every gentle- 
man.” D. Mar. 24, 1773. 


Chestertown: seaport; capital of Kent co., Md. (for lo- 
cation of county, see map of Maryland, ref. 2-G); on Balt. 
and Del. Bay, and on the right (west) bank of Chester river; 
about 30 miles in a direct line E. of Baltimore. It is the 
seat of Washington College. Pop. (1880) 2,359 ; (1890) 2,632. 


Chestnut, ches'nüt (in Lat. castanea; Fr. chátatgne): a 
forest-tree of the family Cupulifere. The genus Castanea 
is distinguished by having sterile flowers interruptedly clus- 
tered in long and naked cylindrical catkins, and coriaceous 
and farinaceous ovoid nuts inclosed in a hard and prickly 
four-valved involuere. The Castanea sativa is a large tree 

owing wild in Europe, while its variety americana grows 
in the U. S. from Maine to Michigan and Alabama. It pre- 
fers а dry, light soil, and usually grows in hilly districts. 
It has oblong-lanceolate and pointed leaves, serrate with 
eoarse pointed teeth, and smooth and green on both sides. 
Each involucre (called the bur) contains from one to three 
edible nuts, often compressed and flattened on one or both 
sides. The wood is light and coarse-grained, but durable, 
is a valuable material for fences, and is much prized for fin- 
ishing rooms. The chestnut is an ornamental and stately 
tree, and in Europe attains a great age. А chestnut-tree 
on Mt. Etna was celebrated for its longevity, and is said to 
have measured 200 feet in cireumferenee. The fruit of the 
Spanish chestnut is larger than that which grows in the U. S. 
Chestnuts form an important article of food in France and 
other countries of Southern Europe, where they are culti- 
vated and used either roasted or boiled. The best variety 
of French chestnuts is called marron. The chinquapin 
(Castanea pumila) is a small tree indigenous in the Souther 
U.S. from Pennsylvania to Florida, Indian Territory, and 
Texas. The nuts are good to eat, but are not so large as 
chestnuts. The genus castanopsis includes fourteen species 
of chestnut-like Asiatic and West American trees, of which 
C. chrysophylla, an evergreen Californian species, and С. 
argentea of Java are good representatives. 


Chetimach'es Lake. or Grand Lake: in the southern 

art of Louisiana, between the parishes of St. Mary's and 
St. Martin's. It is about 40 miles long; too shallow for 
navigation. It is an expansion of the Atchafalaya Bayou. 


Cheto'pa: a city; Labette co, Kan. (for location of 
county, see map of Kin: ref. 8-J) ; 24 miles М. of the Ind- 
ian Territory line; on Mo, Kan. and Tex. and Mo. and 
Рас. К. Rs, and on the Neosho river. 16 has flour-mills, 
a foundry, 2 fine school-buildings, 4 churches, and electric 
lights, ete. А fine building-stone is found immediately 
S. of the city. Pop. (1880) 1,305 ; (1890) 2,265 ; (1895) 2,640, 
EDITOR oF “ ADVANCE.” 

Chevalier, she-via'li-ay’, MICHEL: political economist ; 
b. at Limoges, France, Jan. 13, 1806. e was sent to the 
U.S. in 1832 to examine the American railroads, and pub- 
lished in 1836 Letters on North America. Among his im- 
ortant works is one entitled On the Material Interests of 

rance (1838). He became an advocate of free trade. In 
1840 he was appointed Professor of Political Economy in 
the College of France, and in 1841 chief engineer of mines. 
He was deprived of these places by the republicans in 1848, 
but was reinstated by Napoleon in 1852; wrote on the or- 
ganization of labor against socialism. In 1851 he was ad- 
mitted into the Institute. He was the author of History 
and Description of the Ways of Communication in the 
United States (2 vols., 1840-42); Merieo, Ancient and Mod- 
ae and other works. D. in Montpellier, Nov. 28, 

iv. 


Chevaux-de-Frise, she-vo'de-freez’: a French military 
term used also in English; applied to largo and strong 
pieces of timber, from which wooden or iron spikes project 
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in various directions, They are employed to impede the ad- 
vance of cavalry or of a storming-party in a fortified place. 
Sometimes the cheval-de-frise eonsists of an iron tube, 6 
feet long, in which there are twelve holes. The same num- 
ber of spears are kept in the tube, and when required for 
use are inserted in the holes. 

Chevaux-legers, -la'zhà' (i.e. light horse): a company 
of light cavalry created by Henry IV, and used by him asa 
kind of household troops. The company consisted origi- 
nallv only of 240 men, all noblemen, and ranked next the 
garde du corps. Afterward several other companies were 
added, and the name became very celebrated until, in 1779, 
it disappeared from the French army-rolls, the companies 
having been ineorporated with the regular regiments of 
dragoons. Meanwhile the name had crossed the Rhine, and 
not only the minor princes of Germany but even Austria 
created companies of chevaux-legers. The name is fre- 
quently met with in accounts of the Napoleonic wars, and 
was much used in Germany, but has now disappeared there 
too. 


Cheverus, shev'e-rüs, or (Fr. pron.) shev'rüs', JEAN Lovis 
ANNE MADELEINE LEFEBVRE, D. D.: a French cardinal and 
роши b. at Mayenne, Jan. 28, 1768. Imprisoned 

у the revolutionists, he fled to England on his release in 
1792; surrendered his fortune to his relatives and migrated 
to Boston in 1796 as a missionary. Неге he endeared him- 
self to the people by his kindly relations to Protestants, who 
&ided him 1n building churches, by his humane work among 
the poor and those stricken by pestilence, by his self-impover- 
ishing generosity, and by his support of educational institu- 
tions. He was one of the founders of the Boston Atheneum ; 
was appointed Bishop of Boston, Mass., in 1808; returned to 
France in 1823 on account of his health ; was made Bishop 
of Montauban; Archbishop of Bordeaux in 1826, and a car- 
dinal in 1835. D. in Bordeaux, July 19, 1836. See his Life 
by J. ITuen-Dubourg (Paris, 1837 ; 3d ed. 1842; Eng. trans. 
Boston, 1839). 


Cheves, cheevz, LANGDON, LL. D.: statesman and lawyer; 
b. in Abbeville district, 5. C., Sept. 17, 1776. He was а 
member of Congress from 1811 to 1816, and was Speaker of 
the House of Representatives during one session (1814-15). 
In this position he voted against the bill to recharter the 
U. S. Bank in 1815, but he was afterward president of that 
bank (1819-22); also a supporter of nullification in South 
Carolina, D. in Columbia, June 25, 1857. 


Chev'iot Hills: a mountain-range extending along the 
border between England and Scotland. The range is 
about 35 miles long. Its direction is nearly N. E. and 5. W. 
The highest point is Cheviot Peak, which rises 2.676 feet 
above the level of the sea. The rocks of which the range is 
formed are porphyry, trap, and mountain limestone. Grouse 
abound on these hills, which afford good pasture, and are 
grazed bv sheep, called Cheviots, which are famed for their 
wool. Their name is connected with the ballad of Chevy 
Chase and many incidents of border warfare, 


Chevreul, she-vról', MICHEL Eva£NE, LL. D.: chemist: 
b. at Angers, France, Aug. 31, 1786; published in 1825 
Chemical Researches on Fat Substances of Animal Origin. 
which did much to promote industries, and became director 
of the dveworks at Gobelin in 1824. He succeeded Vauque- 
lin as Professor of Applied Chemistry in the Museum of 
Natural History in 1829. Не published in 1839 ап impor- 
tant work On the Law of the Simultaneous Contrast 0 
Colors and the Distribution of Colored Objects. Among 
his other works is Lectures on Chemistry Applied to the Art 
of Dyeing (1831). D. Apr. 10, 1889. 

Chevron. shev rün [Fr.. rafter, from a deriv. of Lat. caper, 
goat, i. e. leap of a goat]: an ornament and badge of rank 
of gold or silver lace, or of braid, worn on the sleeve, de- 
riving its name from its resemblance in form to a pair of 
rafters. Jt is of French origin. and has been used to denote 
periods of service in the ranks (chevrons d'anciennele) ot 
the rank of non-commissioned officers. The corporals and 
the various grades of sergeant have from one to four chev’ 
rons, of different colors in different branches of the service. 

CHEVRON, in heraldry, an ordinary representing the raf- 
ters of a house, and. generally denoting the foundation of 
his own family by the beaver. The chevron is formed of 
two lines, joined at the top, and descending to the extremity 
of the field in the form of a pair of rafters. 

CHEVRON, or ZigzaG MOLDING, in architecture, а mold- 
ing in the form of a succession of chevrons, In general it 
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is characteristic of Norman architecture, but is also found 
during the transition period from Norman to Early Eng- 
lish. 

Chev’y Chase: one of the most famous of British bal- 
lads, recounting an affray between the Douglas and the 
Perey on the Scottish border. In its present form the piece 
does not seem to be older than the beginning of the seven- 
wenth century. But a much earlier version exists under 
the title The Hunting of the Cheviot. See Skeat, Specimens 
of Early English Literature, part. iii. 

Revised by Н. A, BEERS. 

Chewink’. Ground Finch, or Tow’hee суб j (Pipilo 
eger ha а very common serine bird of the 
U.S. and Canada; glossy black, with breast and abdomen 
white, and with the sides and lower tail-coverts rufous, It 


nests on the ground, and flies with a peculiar jerking mo- 
tion, 


Cheyenne, shi-en': city and railroad center; capital of 
State of ZEE and of Laramie County (for location of 
county, see map of Wyoming, ref. 12-L); situated 106 miles 
Х, of Denver and 516 * W. of Omaha. Elevation, 
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Capitol of Wyoming. 


$075 feet. It has the main railroad-shops of the Union 
Pw, К. R. system (employing 600 mechanics), a fine capitol 
bilding, water-works, a beautiful park, three artificial 
мез, а publie library, and a $40,000 high-school building. 
This is the great beef-growing center, the shi — for 
lef-cattle to Eastern markets, and the su 5 dépût for the 
imde of the, Rocky Mountain region. Pop. (1880) 3,456 ; 
(100) 11,690. EDITOR or “ Sun.” 


Cheyennes: See ALGONQUIAN INDIANS. 


Cheyne, Tuomas Км, D.D.: exegetical scholar and 
aithor; b. in London, Sept. 18, 1811; educated at Merchant 
Taylors’ School and at Worcester College, Oxford; Kenni- 
‘at Hebrew scholarship 1863; Ayes: and Ellerton Hebrew 
"holarship 1864; member of the Old Testament Revision 
“mittee; ordained 1864; Oriel Professor of Interpretation 
“ Oxford, with canonry of Rochester attached, 1886; fellow 
‘f Balliol College 1868; Bampton lecturer 1889. Author of 
Notes and Criticisms on the Hebrew Tert of Isaiah (1868); 
Tie Boak of Isaiah Chronologically Arranged (1870); joint 

rof The vy Bible (Authorized Version) with various 
Renderings and M from the Best Authorities (1876) ; 
The es of Isaiah, a new Translation with Commen- 
^is and A tcea (1880-81; За ed. 1884); Micah and 

‘xa, іп The Cambridge Bible for Schools (1882-84); E 
ton of Jeremiah in Pulpit Commentary (1883-84) ; Phe 
* Psalma, translated in The Parchment Library (1884); 
j and Solomon (1887) ; The Book of Psalms, a new trans- 
- ‘on with commentary (1888); The Hallowing of Criticism 

8); Jeremiah, his Life and Times (1888); Aids to the 
* Study of Criticism (1892), Prof. Cheyne has con- 
"uted numerous articles to the Encyclopedia Britannica, 

en prominently known as one of the English 
jtresentatives of Ewald’s school of criticism and exegesis. 
by 1889 he delivered the Bampton Lectures on The His- 
"wal Origin and Religious Ideas of the Psalter, which 
“ere published in 1890, W. S. Perry. 


Chézy, shüy'zee, ANTOINE LÉONARD, de: b. at Neuilly, 
ce, Jan. 15, 1773; educated in the Polytechnie School 
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of Paris; studied Arabie, Persian, and other Oriental lan- 
guages under de Saey and Langlés; was appointed to ac- 
company Napoleon to Egypt in 1799, but fell sick in Toulon, 
and was compelled to return home; became conservator of 
the Oriental manuseripts in the National Library in 1799, 
and Professor of Sanskrit in the Collége de France in 1814. 
He made a translation of Medschnun and Leila in 1807, 
and an edition and translation of Sacuntala in 1830, D. in 
Paris, Aug. 31, 1832. C. К. LANMAN. 


Chhatisgarh': the easternmost of the four districts of 
the Central Provinces, British India: between lats. 17? 50' 
and 23° 10° N., and lons. 83° 30 and 85° E. Area, 25,013 sq. 
miles. It consists of three districts, Raipur, Bilaspur, an 
Sambalpur, and thirteen feudatory states, the latter com- 
prising about one-third of the area, Pop. (1891) 3,537,350, 
of whom about 62 per cent. are Hindus. 


Chhindwa'ra: a district of Nerbudda, Central Provinces, 
British India; between 21° 25' and 22° 50' N. lat., and 78? 
and 79° 30' Е, lon.; on the southern slopes of the Salpura 
Mountains, Area, 3,915 sq. miles. There are very exten- 
sive forests in the district, and coal has been discovered in 
great abundance, The climate of the upper part is tem- 

rate and healthy, and iee frequently forms in the tanks, 

he average annual rainfall is about 36 inches. Pop. about 
400,000. of whom two-thirds are Hindus, The principal 
town and administrative center is Chhindwara, situated in 
the wooded district and among the hills at an elevation of 
2,200 feet. It is a favorite European health resort. Pop. 

Chiabrera, kee-da-bri'rda, GansRrELLO: an Italian lyric 
poet; b. at Savona, June 8, 1552, Reaching maturity at 
a time when the creative force in Italian ешге had 
nearly — itself, he endeavored to find new inspiration 
in the Greek lyric poets, especially Pindar and Anacreon. 
He strove to imitate the grandeur of the one, the grace of 
the other. His contemporaries thought him to have suc- 
ceeded, and esteemed him the discoverer of new poetic 
worlds, In fact, however, his verse is mainly rhetoric, and 
one may read far in it without finding a single touch of 
true imagination, His greatest success was in his numerous 
odes and canzoni, above all in his canzonette. Hisattempts. 
at epic poetry, in imitation of Vergil and Homer, La Gotiade, 
La Firenze, 'Amadeide, Il Ruggiero, had comparativel 
little effect even in his own time, and are now almost holed 
able. His twenty-two poemetti on profane — and four- 
teen on sacred subjects are equally impossible. D. Oct. 14, 
1637. See Vila de С. Chiabrera, by himself (Milan, 1821). 
His works are to be found in the series Classici Italiani 
(Milan, 3 vols., 1807-08). A MARSH. 

Chiapanees: See INDIANS оғ CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Chiapas, chée-aa'paas: a state in the southeast part of the 
Mexican confederation, Area, 27,222 sq. miles. It is bound- 
ed N. by Tabasco, E. by Guatemala, and №, by Tehuante- 
pec. It exports cocoa and vanilla. Extensive and remark- 


able ruins of an ancient city are visible at Palenque in this 
state. Pop. (1895) 315,120, Capital, San Cristóbal. 


Chiari, kce-aa rée: a town of Italy; province of Brescia ; 
on the railway from Milan to Brescia; 11 miles W. of the 
latter; was formerly fortified (see map of Italy, ref. 2-C). It 
has several churches and manufactures of silk fabrics, Pop. 
10,507. 

Chiari, Gruserre: painter; b. іп Rome in 1654; pupil of 
Galliani and M. Maratta; worked in the church of Monte- 
santo, Marcaioni chapel, S. Maria del Suffragio, where his 
Adoration of the Magi is, and in S. John Lateran. D. 1727. 


Chiarini, kee-da-ree'nce, BARTOLOMEO: Italian scuiptor 
who lived about 1560. In company with Benvenuto Torelli 
he carved the wood bas-reliefs in the choir of S. Severino at 
Naples. 

Chiarini, Marc Antonio: Bolognese painter; b. 1652; 

upil of Fra Quaino and Domenico Santi. Painted at 
Modus, Milan, Lucca, and Vienna, with a great reputation 
for perspectives, architectural subjeets, arabesques, and 
ceilings. D. 1730. 

Chiaroscuro, kce-aa' ro-skoo'ró [Ital., from а union of the 
two words meaning light and dark]: a combination of 
light and dark in a painting; a drawing; a print from 
wood-cut or metal, and the like. The term is especially used 
for the design in light and dark of a painting, as distin- 
guished from its color-design and from its merit as a piece 
of accurate drawing. Thusa picture may be said to be poor 
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and cold in color, but valuable as a piece of ehíaroscuro— | 
that is to sav, the combination of light and dark parts and 
of different degrees of light and dark is praised. | is sorme- 
times said that the chiaroscuro is not truthful or not. accu- 
rate, meaning that the system of light and dark in the pic- 
ture is not that. of nature; but probably this is an erroneous 
use of the term, as chiaroscuro is an exclusively artistical 
expression. It might be better to say that the chiaroscuro 
is fine, but not taken from the light and shade of nature. 
RUSSELL STURGIS. 

Chiaroscuro Prints: prints in two or more colors made 
from wood-cuts by the use of two or more blocks, each with 
a different-colored ink. These were common in Italy in the 
sixteenth century, and the use of them was revived in the 
eighteenth century in England. 


Chiasma: See DEcvssaTioN. 
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Calendar Stones.—Another and peculiar class of Chib- 
chan antiquities includes what have perhaps erroneously 
been called “calendar stones.” These are small, hard stones, 
6 or т inches in length, or less, carved into curious shapes, 
With flat surfaces, on which are chiseled in low relief figures 
of various objects. The local archeologist Duquesne, and 
following him Alexander von Humboldt, explained these 
as calendars, and the figures upon them as day and month 
signs, ‘This explanation. has been rejected by later anti- 
quaries, who prefer to regard them as molds on which thin 
plates of gold were hammered so as to present in the metal 
the figure in relief on the stone. To this it may be objected 
that the figures are always in series of fives on the stones, and 
that they are not varied, but are repetitions of the same. a 
frog, a fish, a drum, a quiver, ete., which would scarcely be 
the case were they simply molds for gold-beating. Their 
real purpose has therefore not been decided. 





Chiavari, kée-na’viia-ree: a town of Italy; province of 
Genoa; on the Gulf of Rapallo, at the mouth of the Sturla; 
24 miles E. 5. E. of Genoa (see map of Italy, ref. 4-C). The 
streets are bordered with arcades and well-built houses. 
The town is inclosed by cultivated hills, and has many 
handsome villas in the environs, Here are several paluces 
and three churches; also manufactures of silk. lace, furni- 
ture. Fishing is carried on and marble is quarried in the 
neighborhood. Pop. 12,066. 


Chiavistelli, kce-au-vces-tel'lce, J Acopo: b. 1621: d. 1698; 
Florentine painter: pupil Fab. Boschi and Baccio del Bianco; 
work of his is in the prefecture and in various churches in 
Florence. 


Chibchas and Chibehan Antiquities: The ancient na- 
tion of the Chibehas occupied the territory about the head- 
waters of the Magdalena river in New Granada (see INDIANS 
oF SOUTH AMERICA); but more or less remote branches of 
the stock occupied a large part of the present republic of 
Colombia, and remains attributable to them are found scat- 
tered over a great part of this area. 

Buildings.—Both the domestic and publie edifices of the 
Chibchas were usually of perishable materials, as wood and 
plaster, so that in their territory remnants of stone struc- 
tures are rare. A few sites, however, are mentioned where 
such have been found. Perhaps the most characteristie is 
in the valley of San Augustin. Here the ruins of various 
small temples or adoratorios have been discovered. They 
are constructed partly underground, walls and roof being of 
large slabs of a compact ferruginous sandstone, carefully 
dressed, and bearing figures carved in relief. The interior 
chamber is rectangular, about 7 feet in height, and 12 feet 
by 10 in area. In the vicinity many large and curious stone 
images have been ‘met with, carved with considerable ex- 

ression and with & marked and varied individuality. They 
ауе a family likeness, being short and thick, about 4 feet 
high, and with an expression of countenance apparently in- 
tended to strike terror into the observer. 

Sepulchers.—l1n most of the fertile valleys of the upper 
Magdalena and its branches burial-mounds from 5 to ЗО feet 
in height were numerous. They attracted the attention of 
the European settlers at an early date, as they were found 
to contain an abundance of precious metal—gold and silver 
—which had been buried with the dead. Gold was especial- 
lv frequent, the forms into which it had been worked being 
figurines, cups and vases, personal ornaments, and utensils. 
There have been instances reported where $50,000 worth of 
this metal have been extracted from a single tumulus. The 
consequence is that but few of them have escaped the atten- 
tion of the treasure-seekers, who cared for nothing but the 
objects in metal, and for those only for their money value. 

Rock Tnseripfions.—Although it is not positively known 
that the Chibchas possessed a method of writing, there is 
some evidence to that effect. and the paintings and carvings 
on rocks still to be seen in their territory prove that at least 
they understood a developed form of symbolic script. A 
number of such have been mentioned in. various parts of 
their territory, the two best known being the “painted rock ” 
at Sabova and а pyramidal inscribed rock at Gameza, on the 
river Chieamocha. Both of these contain ficures of men 
and of animals, especially the frog, which seems to have 
played an important part in Chibehan mythology ах the 
symbol of the god of the waters, The monolithic pyramid 
of Gameza is believed to have been artificially carved. into 
its present shape to serve as a memorial of some important 
event. in tribal history, Unfortunately, an accurate copy of 
the inscription has not been published. 


Metal-work.—The Chibchas were not acquainted with 
copper or bronze, and their tools and weapons were of stone 
or wood. The rivers of their country are, however, rich in 
gold. and this they acquired unusual skill in working. They 
had learned the art of smelting and chasing, and of decora- 
tion in both low and high relief. Their eve for symmetry 
of form was excellent, and the gold vases probably showing 
the most correct form and finest workmanship of any on 
the American eontinent have been cd from their 
ancient sepulchers. They were one of the few Americun 
tribes who had a metallic currency, for which they used 
flat pieces of gold valued by measure and not weight. 

Pottery.—TVhe ceramic art had been cultivated by the 
Chibchas to almost as great an extent as by the Peruvians. 
The jars and vases taken from the ancient mounds ure 
usually in a grayish clay, finely tempered, symmetrical in 
contour, and of varied designs, all, however, presenting an 
easily recognizable family likeness. They rarely imitate 
animal forms, and in this respect these products differ froin 
the ware brought from Peru. 

AUTHORITIES.—J. Acosta, Compendio Historico de Nueva 
Granada; P. Perez, Geografía de Bogotá; E. Uricoechea, 
Antiguedades Neo-grenadinas. D. G. BRINTON. 


Chica, chee'ka: a resinous dyestuff used to give an orange- 
red color to cotton, It is obtained by boiling the leaves of 
the Bignonia chica, a plant which grows on the banks of 
the Orinoco. This plant is а climber with bipinnate leaves, 
heart-shaped leaflets, and flowers in drooping clusters. 


Chica, or Pito: a fermented liquor made from Indian 
corn in some parts of South America, and similar to orli- 
nary beer; but the Indians sometimes prepare it bv chew- 
ing ihe grains, and that which is so prepared is most highly 
esteemed, To make this liquor риси strong and well 
flavored, they pour it into an earthen jar which contains 
beef: and having made the jar air-tight. they bury it in the 
ground, where it is left for vears. On the birth of a child 
it is their custom thus to bury a jar of chica, to be drunk at 
the same child's wedding. Chica has an agreeable flavor, 
and is very intoxicating. 

Chicago: city; capital of Cook co., Ill. (for location, see 
map of Illinois, ref. 2-G); the largest city on the Great 
Lakes, also the second city in size and the largest interior 
city in the О. 35.; on Lake Michigan and both sides of the 
Chicago river; lat. 41° 53 6° N., lon. 87° 36 W. from 
Greenwich; 911 miles from New York, 811 from Washing- 
ton, 915 from New Orleans, and 2,450 from San Francisco. 
The area of the original town in 1830 was 2°55 sq. miles; 1n 
1847, it was 14:03 sq. miles; in 1864, 35:76 miles; in Dec, 
1887, 43'91 sq. miles; in June, 1893, 18672 sq. miles. 

Site and Plan.—Its original site was a narrow sand ridge 
extending along the lake, and a low flat prairie, many miles 
in extent, adjoining it on the W. only 3 feet higher than the 
river. The prairie has since been raised to & uniform grade 
of 10 feet above the lake, an elevation ample for perfect 
sewerage, ‘The highest part of the city is in the neighbor- 
hood of Humboldt Park. Within the city limits the west 
shore of Lake Michigan extends nearly N. and S. The сиу 
stretches along the lake for a distance of 24 miles, touching 
the State line of Indiana on the S. E. It varies in width 
from E. to W. from 6 to 11 miles. The river and its branches 
divide the city into what are called the north, west, at" 
south sides, of which the west division contains 696460 11- 
habitants, the south 562.980. and the north 308.212 (school 
census of 194). That part of the city touching the Indians 
| State line is drained by Calumet river. The principal branch 
| of this stream flows northward and empties into Lake Michi 
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CHICAGO 


win, Here also are found the only large bodie; of water 
aithin the city limits—Calumet Lake, a little more than 3 
uies in length, and Hyde Lake. Both are connected with 
vaiumet river, and Hyde Lake is connected with Wolf Lake, 
which lies partly in Chicago and partly in Indiana. 

The streets of the city, averaging in width 66 feet, are, 
vith but few exceptions, laid out at right angles, running 
with the four points of the compass. Of these streets and 
alivys 1,210 miles are paved and 1,256 partly improved, mak- 
ing in all 2,466 miles of streets. The streets are lined with 
4252 miles of sidewalk (including parks) averaging 17 feet 
in width, of which 3,5584 are of wood, 252 stone, and 441 
merete, There are 6,050,366 lineal feet of sewers, 33,471 
eatch-basins, and 42,522 manholes, which, with the cost of 
repairing and cleaning, have cost the city $15,370,945. 

The business center is comparatively small, occupying an 
area less than а mile square, bounded on the E. by the lake 
aud N. and W. by Chicago river. Неге are situated most of 
tie great railway dépots, the post-office, the court-house, the 
bard of trade building and custom-house, the Art Institute, 
ile principal stores, banks, theaters, and hotels, the lofty 
situctures that are the chief architectural features of the 
dw. -The chief business thoroughfares within this area 
sre Michigan. Wabash, and Fifth Avenues, State, Dearborn, 
“lark, La Salle, Franklin, and Market Streets, all running 
N and S., and Lake, Randolph, Washington, Madison, Mon- 
ne, Adams, and Jackson Streets, extending Е. and №. The 
“upping business is transacted along the river and the canal, 
‘kr former having a frontage, including docks, of 41 miles. 
Малу of the manufactories are situated on Canal and Clin- 
tun Streets W. of the river, also in the angle formed by the 
Vhiago river and its northern branch, and in the southwest- 
cl part of the city. The live-stock and meat industry is 
carried on at the Union stock-yards, extending from Thirty- 
ninth Street to Forty-seventh Street, in the geographical 
center of the city. 

Grand, Michigan, Drexel, and Washington Boulevards, 
Wahash, Calumet, and Prairie Avenues, La Salle, Rush, 
Pin, and Cass Streets, and the lake shore drive contain 
many of the most attractive and costly residences, There is 
great variety in the architecture and in the building mate- 
па; brick and sandstone are used extensively, but large 
lues constructed entirely of ‘wood are found, and those 
^f ul descriptions in the strictly residence quarters are de- 
tached, as a rule. Tne great boulevards, stretching as far 
a the eve can reach, are admirably planned to meet the 
eds of the future as well as the present, and, with their 
always separated by stretches of turf and brilliant flower- 
iol and their palatial dwellings surrounded by well-kept 
“Wns, present a strong contrast to the business streets, 
зше are overcrowded, and show the effects of the almost 
uuversal use of soft coal for manufacturing and other pur- 
bres, The fact that the city is modern is everywhere ap- 
parent; а large part of it retains its suburban character, 
atl ш the more recently annexed districts there are farms, 
auves, and even bits of unbroken prairie, but in the older 
jans enterprise, good taste, and a lavish outlay of money 
‘ave combined to produce effects that almost compensate 
Pr the lack of pieturesqueness obtained only by age. 

Риз and Boulevards.—The park system, including 
етага, covers an area of 2.605 acres. The principal 
‘irks are under the management of three distinct boards of 
"munsstoners, those for Lincoln Park, on the north side, 
“the west parks, and for the south parks. Lincoln Park, 
^ Lake Michigan, including boulevards, contains 305 
“tes, The ground is undulating and beautifully laid out 
7l drives, lawns, and avenues, bordered by trees, shrubs, 
sud flowers, It has two artificial lakes and a lagoon for 
“aung. [t contains many fine specimens of the sculptor's 
T. among which the most striking is the statue by St. 
"ал епз of Abraham Lincoln, which cost $50,000. There 
VU" aeo an equestrian statue of Gen, Grant, bronze statues of 
~abler, Linné, and La Salle, а reclining statue of Shakspeare, 
‘ela group of Indians. The west parks are separately dis- 
“zushed as follows: Douglas, 180 acres; Garfield. 186 
“TS; and Humboldt, 200 acres; there are also the lesser 
^53 0f Union, Vernon, Wickes, and Jefferson. The south 
i^ System includes the famous Jackson Park, where the 
"115 Columbian Exposition was held, containing 533 
175: Washington Park, 371 acres; Gage Park, 20 acres; 
“ad the celebrated Midway Plaisance, 80 acres. Only one of 
^: buildings in Jackson Park erected for the World's Fair 
"nans permanently, the Art Building, which has become 
‘Ws Field Columbian Museum, The above system of parks 
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is connected with a chain of boulevards, from 100 to 200 
feet in width, which with the lake shore drive cireles the 
entire city with one of the most beautiful driveways in the 
world, over 65 miles in length. Besides the parks under the 
management of the boards, the following small parks, con- 
taining from 1 to 5 acres, scattered through the city, are 
eontrolled by the commissioner of public works: Irving, 
Oak, Ellis, Green Вау. Shedd's, Jefferson (town), Holstein, 
East End. and Congress parks; and Douglas Monument, 
Aldine, Biekerdike, and Washington squares. The Lake 
Front Park, 20 acres, is also controlled by the city. 

Drainage Channel and Waterway.—The Illinois and 
Michigan Canal was deepened in 1868-71 at a cost of $3,300,- 
000 for drainage purposes, the Chicago river having become 
greatly cereal ated by the city sewage; but the canal 
was not made sulliciently large to carry off the water, and 
resort was had to pumping, which has only partly answered 
the purpose. After several years’ agitation and discussion 
a plan for the construction of a new waterway, to be 160 
feet wide and at leust 16 feet deep, from the Chicago river 
to the Desplaines, and so on to Joliet, was adopted, and 
the work was begun in 1891. The cost was estimated at 
$22.000,000, and the time for completion at five years, 

Water-works.—The city is supplied with water from Lake 
Michigan. Pure water is obtained at “cribs” located from 
2 to 4 miles from the shore, and is conveyed thence to the 
city through five tunnels under the lake. It is distributed 
by seven penne works capable of supplying the city with 
230,000,000 gals. daily, The cost of the system to Jan. 1, 
1894, including lands, buildings, water-pipe, tunnels, cribs, 
and machinery, was $21,888,245. . 

Bridges and Viaducts.—The Chicago river is spanned by 
fifty-four swinging bridges, of from 200 to 250 feet in 
length, operated by steam. Thirty-nine viaducts have been 
constructed at dangerous railway crossings, the longest cost- 
ing $209,736. Three brick tunnels under the river connect 
the north and south and south and west divisions of the 
city, and are used by cuble-cars and pedestrians, 

Lighting.—The city has 45,749 S e аре of which 34,- 
843 ure gas, 10,677 gasoline, and 229 oil. It has also an elec- 
trie plant with four power stations, supplying 1,324 lights. 
The cost of lighting is nearly $950,000 per year. 

Public Buildings.—The U.S, Government building, oc- 
cupying an entire block, and erected in 1880-84 at the cost 
of nearly $6,000.000, was so badly constructed that it will 
have to be torn down and a new one erected in its place—8 
bill for this purpose now (1894) pending before Congress. The 
Board of Trade building, at the foot of La Salle Street, covers 
an area of 200 by 174 feet, and is built of gray granite. The 
great Exchange Hall, the largest in the country, is 174 by 
155 feet, and is elegantly embellished with decorations. The 
court-house and city-hall combined was erected іп 1879-81 
at a cost of over $4,000,000. It is а handsome and impos- 
ing structure 340 by 210 feet, three stories in height, with 
basement and attie, in the Romanesque and Venetian style . 
of architecture. The interior is finely decorated and fin- 
ished, the floors being tiled with black and white marble. 
The east half is used as a county building, with court and 
office rooms, and the west half as a city-hall. 

The high-building period began in 1883-84, the first one 
being the Home Insurance building, ten stories high. It is 
culled the * Chicago construction,” and consists of a skele- 
ton construction of metal, fire-proofed by masonry, all loads 
being carried story by story on the columns. They are 
claimed to be fire-proof, wind-proof, and earthquake-proof. 
Among the * sky-scrapers" the Masonic Temple is the high- 
est, being twenty stories in height, and cost over $2,000,- 
000. It contains 800 offices and desk-room for 5,000 peo- 
ple. Other tall buildings are the W. C. T. U. Temple, 
which eost. $1,100,000, thirteen stories high, the new Cham- 
ber of Commerce building, the Unity, Monadnock, and Old 
Colony buildings, and the Leiter building, 404 by 140 feet. 
The Auditorium building includes an opera-house, with a 
seating capacity for 4,000 people, which can be extended to 
accommodate 7,000, a recital-hall. stores, 136 offices, a tower 
observatory, and a hotel with accommodations for 400 guests. 
It has a total frontage on Wabash and Michigan Avenues 
and Congress Street of 710 feet, and the main building is 
ten stories in height. 

Means of Communication.—Chicago, being the terminus 
of all the great trunk lines of railway of the U. S.. Canada, 
and Mexico, is practically the greatest railway center in the 
world. The number of these lines, controlled by thirty-five 
different corporations, is twenty-one, and they bring into the 
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city the products, merchandise, and passengers from 111,000 
miles of contributing lines. These lines have a trackage of 
1.439 miles in the city; the six principal dépóts are the 
Union, Wiseonsin Central, Roek Island, Hlinois Central (eost- 
ing over $1,000,000), Dearborn or Polk Street, und the North- 
western, From these stations 275 through trains, 750 local, 
suburban, or accommodation trains, and over 500 freight 
trains arrive and depart daily. 

Besides the railways, the carrying trade of Chicago is 
largely shared by the merchant marine service, the average 
number of vessels arriving and departing each усаг being a 
little over 10,000, with a tonnage of 5,900,000. These include 
many passenger steamers, Which connect the city through 
Lake Michigan with Lakes Huron, Superior, and Erie; 
throuch the Erie and Welland Canals with the ocean ; and 
through the Tinos and Michigan Canal with the Mississippi 
river. Intramural transportation is facilitated by 629 miles 
of street-railways, 82 of which are operated by cable, 306 by 
horses, and 222 by electricity, while 19 are elevated. 

Churches.—There are 648 churches, divided denomination- 
ally as follows: Methodist Episcopal, 128; Lutheran, 114: 
Roman Catholic, 101; Congregational, 72; Baptist, 58; 
Presbyterian, 46: Protestant Episcopal, 38; Jewish, 17; 
Reformed Episcopal, 11; and all others, 63. 

Educational [nstitutions—The common schools are sup- 

orted bv taxation, and are free to all. The expenditures 
to 1892 were $4,562,540. The system is under the manage- 
ment of a beard of education and city superintendent, ap- 

ointed by the mayor. ln 1892 there were 230 school 
— 3. 300 teachers, to whom were paid salaries amount- 
ing to “$2,555,821, and an enrollment of 157,743 pupils. 
There are primary, grammar, and high-school departments, 
an English high aud manual-training school, and evening 
schools. A compulsory education law is in force. There is 
also a normal school for the education of public-school gradu- 
ates desirous of becoming teachers, and in addition to the 
public or free schools there are numerous kindergartens, pa- 
rochial schools, and private and sectarian schools. The old- 
est college is the NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY (q.v). The 
Armour Institute, a training-school for the promotion of 
industrial education, was established in 1891 by Philip D. 
Armour and his family, who endowed it with 31,700.000. А 
spacious and substantial building has been erected, 175 by 
65 feet, five stories in height, with rooms for library, ehemi- 
eal and physical laboratories, lectures, and recitations. The 
Chicago Atheneum, called "Те People’s College,” was es- 
tablished in 1873. It ix opened daily and five evenings each 
week for nine months each усаг, and has а corps of thirty- 
three teachers. Young men and women are entered at any 
time without examination, 

The oldest of the theological colleges is the Chicago 
Theological Seminary (Congregational), which was estab- 
lished in 1854. The McCormick Theological Seminary is a 
Presbyterian Institution which was organized and the first 
buildings erected in 1863. The Western Theological Semi- 
пагу is а new institution, established under the control of 
the Protestant. Episcopal Church. The Baptist Union Theo- 
logical Seminary is now a part of the University of Chicago 
(see CHICAGO, UNIVERSITY OF) St. Ignatius College is a Ro- 
man Catholie institution, established in 1569. [tis conducted 
by the Fathers of the Society of Jesus, St. Xavier's Academy 
is a Catholic institution for the education of females. It was 
established in 1846, and is conducted by the Sisters of Merev. 
The leading medical colleges are the Bennet, Homeopathie, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Hahnemann, and Rush. 
There are also several colleges of dental surgery, 

Art has found a home in the Art Institute, a magnificent 
structure located on Michigan Avenue and costing $500,000, 
It contains a splendid collection of pictures, casts, and works 
of art, together valued at 500,000, 

The Academy of Sciences was founded in 1869, In 1890 
Matthew Laflin made it a donation of 875,000, whieh, with 
other aid, enabled it to ereet a fine building in Lincoln Park. 

Libraries, Го Chicago Historical Society possesses the 
oldest public library in the city, begun when the society was 
organized in 1857. It is net large, containing only 65,000 
volumes, bound and unbound, but is rich in Americana, 
original documents, records, and manuscripts. The Public 
Library is the largest in the Northwest. containing over 
200.000 volumes. [t was established in 1873, and is sup- 
— by city taxation, having its home in the citv-hall 

t is a free circulating library, with reading and reference 
rooms, The Newberry Library is named after its founder, 
Walter L. Newberry, who left in his will for its establish- 
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ment property from which has been realized over $2,500.000, 
А temporary structure was erected and ре in 1889, 
The library is for purposes of reference only, and over 
118,000 volumes, many of them rare and costly, have been 
collected. The Chicago Law Institute has a fine law library 
in the county building. The Crerar Library, with an en- 
dowment of over $2,000,000 from John Crerar, is to be lo- 
cated on the south side, and, in accordance with the founder's 
will, must be kept free from sensational and skeptical works, 

Charitable Inshitutions.—These comprise 11 asylums for 
children, 2 diet kitchens, 6 homes for the aged, 6 homes for 
women, 7 industrial schools, 7 day nurseries, 12 relief socie- 
ties, 4 reformatories, 7 сораи 8 training-schools for 
nurses, County and City Infirmary, and Insane Hospital. 
Besides these there are the following hospitals: Alexian 
Brothers, Augustana, Baptist, Emergency, German, Marine, 
Porter Memorial, Mercy, Michael Reece, Presbyterian, Provi- 
dent, St. Elizabeth, St. Joseph, St. Luke's, Temperance, Wes- 
lev, Woman's, and the Women's and Children’s. 

Government.—The city is governed by a mayor, elected 
biennially, who receives a salary of $7,000; and a common 
council, composed (1894) of sixty-eight aldermen, whose terms 
are also two years, each of the thirty-four wards into'which 
the city is divided electing one each vear. The other 
elective officers are a city clerk, treasurer, and attorney. 
The following are the officers appointed by the mayor and 
confirmed by the council: City comptroller, commissioner 
of public works, corporation council, city collector, prose- 
cuting attorney, engineer, superintendents of the police de- 
partment, publie buildings, water office, streets, and schools, 
fire marshal and other subordinate officers. The receipts of 
the city for 1893 were $32,670,926, and the expenditures 
$32,480,673. The total city debt amounted to $18,426.45. 

Police and Fire Departments.—The police force of the 
сиу. Including a superintendent and assistant, secretary. 
chief inspector and 4 division inspectors, 16 captains, 52 
lieutenants, 56 patrol sergeants, and 86 desk sergeants, num- 
bers 3,171; with 36 police stations, 35 patrol barns, 42 pa- 
trol wagons, 4 ambulances, and 242 horses in use. Connected 
with the department is a burenu of identification, with the 
portraits of over 12,000 criminals and measurements and 
descriptions of over 4,000. It has also a detective depart- 
ment, 25 matrons to look after women and children ar- 
rested, and. ап efficient. patrol-wagon system, The cost of 
maintaining the force in 1893 was 33.569.385. 

The fire department. consists of 1.037 officers and men, 3 
steam-engines, 26 chemical engines, 31 hook-and-ladder 
trucks, 102 hook-and-ladder houses, 4 fire-boats, and 44% 
horses. The organization is directed by a fire marshal, 4 
first and second assistant, secretary, & fire inspector, and 13 
chiefs of battalions. Connected with the department is an 
insurance patrol, established in 1871. Firemen are retired 
on half pay after a continuous service of twenty years. The 
cost to the city of the department in 1893 was $1,557.80. 

Banks.—There are 24 national banks with an aggregate 
capital of $21,300,000, and 26 State banks with ап aggre 
gute capital of $13,127,000. The total bank clearances for 
1823 amounted to $4,676,960,968, as against $5,135,771,185 
In 1892. 

Manufactures.—The manufacturing industries of Chicago 
are second in magnitude only to those of New York city. 
The U. S. census of 1890 shows that the number of estai- 
lishments reporting was 9,959, representing 255 separate m- 
dustries. These had a combined capital of $202477405. 
employed 203,108 persons, paid annually %119,146,357 for 
wages and 386,814,845 for materials, and had products val- 
ued at $632,184,140. Of the separate industries, the slaugh- 
tering and meat-packing business was the largest in value 
of products, aggregating $203,825,092. Clothing was next, 
with output valued at $32,517,226. Then followed foundries 
and machine-shop products, value $29,928,816: agricultural 
implements, $11.583,976 ; steam railway cars and furniture, 
over $12,000,000 each: wagons and carriages, X5,971.030; 
soap and candles, $8,987,542; distilled. liquors, $8,030,865 : 
and miscellaneous ironwork, $5,018,159. These figures show 
an increase over the census returns of 1880 of nearly 40 jer 
cent. in the number of industries reported, of nearly 300 
per cent, in the number of establishments, and of over 400 
per cent. in the amount of capital invested, 

Trade and Commerce,—T he. receipts of grain. and flour 
in its grain equivalent, in 1803 aggregated 246,972,966 bush.. 
more than iu any previous year except 1892 ; the shipments 
for the year aggregated 198.791.216 bush. Corn showed re- 
ceipts of 91,255,154 bush.; shipments, 78,919,781. Oats, re- 
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ceipts, 84.289.886 bush. ; shipments, 67,129,119. There are 27 
grain elevators, With a combined capacity of 32,800,000 bush. 
The volume of the speculative grain trade of Chicago for 

193, as indicated. by the board of trade clearing-house, 
amounted to *68. 707, 6GßS. Тһе live-stock receipts during 
I} were: 6,057,278 hogs, 3,133,406. cattle, 3.081.174 sheep, 
31007. calves, 82.492 horses, valued in all at $249,542,375. 
Tie number of hogs packed in that year was 4,352,095; of 
cattle, 2.460.372. During the year Chicago received 178,- 
82,265 Ib. of dressed beef, and shipped 1,257,581,873 1b. Of 
mats other than barreled pork there were received durin 
the year 119,599,941 ]b., and shipped 548,451,386 1b. Of lard, 
11.141.901 Ib. were received, anid $67,894,172 Ib. shipped. 

The great pine forests of Michigan, Wisconsin, and West- 
rm Canada, easil-y accessible by lake vessels, and the vast 
recon tributary t© Chicago and dependent upon this market 
Er lumber, have made the figures in this department of 
‘rule almost fabulous, Chicago is the largest lumber-mar- 
ker in the world. the receipts for 1893 aggregating 1,600,- 
5M feet, Of shingles, 239,575,000 feet were received, and 
“1.700.000 shipped. The coal receipts were 2,125,063 tons 
f anthracite and 4,627,167 tons of bituminous, which, with 
ihe coke received, amounted in value to about $20,470,885. 
The value of foreigen merchandise imported into Chicago in 
IND was 85,734,275, paying a duty of $3,947,340. 

Піх and Thea ters.—The demands of the World's Fair 
tinulated the erection of more hotels than can be well sus- 
wd, The principal hotels in the heart of the city are the 
Auditorium and its Annex, the Great Northern, the Palmer 
ikas, the Grand Pacific, the Richelieu, the Leland, Vic- 
‘та, Sherman, and the Tremont House, and farther out the 
“тла, the Metropole, and the Lexington. The * down- 
Inu" theaters, with the Auditorium and Central Music 
ad, ате McVicker’s, the Columbian, Chicago Opera-house, 
v Grind Opersa-house, Hooley’s, and Sehiller's. 

The Press "Гре first newspaper, the Weekly Chicago 
омеги, was founded in 1833, and began with 145 sub- 
“nber, The second, The American, now called The Evren- 
— Journal, was founded in 1835, In 1894 the number of 
Uateations of all kinds was a little over 500. Of this num- 
et i were dai lies, 195 weeklies, and 280 monthlies; 53 were 
Usted to relicion, 11 to music and the drama, 16 to com- 
Jeter and finance ; 25 were printed in German, 2 in French, 
A pj Шау iam (chiefly Swedish), 5 in Bohemian, and 7 
пиу The territory included within the limits of 

^ La alle LEE France by right of discovery, as claimed 
sith France | pis ; to Great Britain, by conquest and treaty 
td Gan es Tar , 6 1 ; to V irginia, by right of conquest under 
ЕО ai aes lark in 1778, under whose jurisdiction 
тип Virginia 1 р а and to the U. 5., by deeds of cession 
Uer A treaty SUI New York, which claimed the territory 
^ Тап of “the ` 1 the Six Nations of Indians. It became 
“it inhabitants orthwest Territory,” but there being no 
ih when it то It was not included in any county until 
^" find one cr embraced within the county of Wayne, 
A Ws "hd ee in the Territor „іп which Detroit 
A IND it wasin? hen the [ndiana Territory was created, 
"f * IncIuded within its boundary until the Terri- 


lllinojs , ; à 
ur Шит as separated therefrom and organized in 
755: Madison er was included in Illinois counties as fol- 


“Clark after th 1512, Edwards in 1814, Crawford in 1816, 
Хө in 1819 Pik Territory of Illinois was admitted as a 
der whose juriged feet 1821, Fulton in 1823, Peoria 1825, 
Mx County in isa, on it remained until the formation of 
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ILY was а place of resort and rendezvous 
“CF since it was first discovered by the 
any years before any civilized settlements 
favorite rallying-point for hundreds of 
OPE ers. So important was this spot re- 
e f ‘Ment that in the treaty of Greenville 
Yst made with the aborigines for West- 
p Square at the mouth of the Chikago 
i a ont site of the city, was ceded to the 
31s established in 1805-04, around which 
Settlement which formed the village of 
te just ed and laid out Aug. 4, 1330; it was 
2 in 1833, and ава city May 4, 1837. 
llinois and Miehigan Canal, which 
NUM E he growth of the city, жах begun in 
"Maj p f he ha 1848. The first appropriation for the 
CO. 1355 pv bor of Chicago by Congress, $25,000, 
SF. The first drawbridge across the 
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Chicago river was constructed in 1834. The first fire com- 
pany was organized in 1835. The first vessel, the Clarissa, 
was built and launched May 4, 1836. Chicago became a port 
of entry July 16, 1846. 

The first railway constructed was a ten-mile stretch of the 
Chicago and Galena Union Railroad, and the first train of 
cars was run thereon Dee. 15, 1843. It required nearly four 
years to complete the line to Freeport, a distance of 120 
miles. The first roads leading to ihe East, the Michigan 
Southern and the Michigan Central, did not enter the city 
until 1852, 

Chicago, having neither barriers of hills nor forests, is ex- 
posed to sweeping winds on every side. Under conditions 
most favorable for a disastrous fire, one broke out in the 
evening of Oct. 8, 1871, in a barn on De Koven Street. The 
wind was blowing strong from the S., and soon veering to 
the S. W. assumed the proportions of a fierce and unrelent- 
ing gale. In two hours and а half the entire heart of the 
city was burned out. On the morning of the 9th the north 
side was attacked ; at 3.20 the water-works were destroyed, 
and thenceforth there was no help. The fire raged on the 
south side until 10 o'clock. A.M., and on the north side all 
day. On the west side, where the fire began, 194 acres were 
burned over, destroving 500 buildings. On the south side 
the area was 460 acres, and the number of buildings burned 
3,650, including 1.600 stores, 28 hotels, 60 manufactories, 
and all the public buildings, banks, and offices, The area of 
destruction on the north side comprised 1,470 acres. and the 
number of buildings destroyed was 13,200, including 600 
stores and warehouses, 100 manufactories, and all the finest 
residences in the city. Out of a population of 77,000, only 
7,000 were left with a roof to cover their heads. The loss 
of property, according to the best revised estimates, was: 
Buildings and improvements, $50,000,000; produce, lum- 
ber, and provisions, $5,000,000; dry goods and manufuc- 
tures, $75,000,000; household property, libraries, ete., $57,- 
000,000—total, $187,000,000, The loss of the city in pub- 
lie buildings, bridges, pavements, ete.. was $2,500,000. 

The hard times of 1876-77 culminated in rioting on July 
23, 1877, and continued three days, the militia being called 
out, and many of the rioters killed and wounded. 

In May. 1886, labor difficulties led to the Haymarket riots, 
which, by the hurling of a bomb during an anarchists’ meet- 
ing into the rauks of the police, resulted in the death or 
severe wounding of twenty persons. The leaders were ar- 
rested, tried, and four of them, Spies, Parsons, Fischer, and 
Engel, executed for their crime. 

The strike of 1894 was the most extensive that has oc- 
curred in Chicago, requiring the calling out not only of the 
State militia, but of U.S. troops as well. Property to the 
amount of over a million dollars was distro red: and many 
lives were lost. 

For an account of the World's Fair of 1893, see CoLUM- 
BIAN ExrosiTioN, WORLD'S. 

Population. —(1837) 4.180; (1845) 12,088; (1850) 29.903; 
(1860) 109.206 ; (1870) 298,977; (1880) 503,185; (1890) 1,099,- 
850: (1894) school census, 1,567,657. The foreign-born 
population in 1890 was 809,850. The nationalities of the 
population at the school census of 1894 were as follows: 
American-born, 949,002 ; of foreign birth, 618,565. Of those 
of foreign birth, 216,324 were from Germany, 111,037 from 
Ireland, 90,922 from Scandinavia, 34,960 from Bohemia, 47.- 
881 from Poland, 36,805 from Great Britain, 7,413 from 
France, and 14,194 from Italy. Of the voters in 1892, the 
native born numbered 131,335, those naturalized or of for- 
eign birth, 128.812. 

See Moses and Kirkland, History of Chicago (2 vols, 
1894); Andreas, The History of Chicago (8 vols, Chicago, 
1885); Schick, Chicago and its Environs (Chicago, 1891). 

Јонх Moses, 


Chicago, University of: The first University of Chicago 
was Chartered by the Legislature of Illinois in 1857, and be- 
gan the work of instruction in 1858; but in 1886, when its 
lust class was graduated, it succumbed to the financial dif- 
ficulties which had attended the greater part of its history. 
In May, 1888. the American Baptist. Education Society was 
formed in Washington, and the Rev. F. T. Gates elected 
corresponding secretary, He decided that the first. great 
work of the society should be the founding of a strong in- 
stitution in Chicago. In Dece., 1888, the board of the society 
instructed its secretary to use every means in his power to 
originate and encourage such à movement. In 1889. Drs. 
William К. Harper, E. Benjamin Andrews, Alvah Hovey, 
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Henry G. Weston, J. F. Elder, Samuel W. Duncan, Henry 
L. Morehouse, James M. Taylor, and Hon. Charles L. Colby 
were appointed a committee to report on the scope, loca- 
tion, funds, etc., of the institution. In May, 1889, the board 
took financial action in a series of resolutions, immedi- 
ately after the adoption of which Mr. Gates announced а 
subseription of $600,000 by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, of New 
York, providing $400,000 more should be pledged on or 
before June 1, 1890. Not only was the $400,000 secured, 
but also books, apparatus, and a site for the institution 
valued at $125,000. "The site lies between Washington and 
Jackson Parks, and fronts south on the Midway Plaisance. 
Mr. Marshall Field contributed à block and a half of land 
and two and a half blocks more were purchased for $282,500, 
thus providing a tract of four blocks, or some 20 acres. 
The university was incorporated in June, 1890, the cor- 
porate name being “The University of Chicago." Two- 
thirds of the members of the board of trustees and the pres- 
ident of the university must belong to the Baptist denomi- 
nation. At the first meeting of the board of trustees after 
its incorporation, Prof. William Rainey Harper, of Yale 
University, was elected president. He entered upon the 
duties of his office July 1, 1891. Before he accepted the 

residency, the scope of the institution had been greatly en- 
arged. At first the establishment of a college only had 
been contemplated. President Harper felt that the institu- 
tion should be a university from the outset. Mr. Rockefeller, 
agreeing with this view, in Sept., 1890, added $1,000,000 to 
his former subscription, of which $800,000 was designated 
for non-professional graduate instruction. Mr. Rockefeller 
further increased his endowment Feb. 23, 1892, by $1,000,- 
000, and Dec. 27, 1892, by $1,000,000 more, making the 
total of his endowment $3,600,000. The general plan of 
the entire group of buildings was prepared before the work 
of construction was commenced. The central features of 
the plan are a university hall, scientific laboratories, museum, 
library, chapel, science hall, and gymnasium. Dormitories 
intended to accommodate over 2,000 students are arranged 
in quadrangles on the four corners of the site. The erec- 
tion of buildings was begun Nov. 26, 1891. The first build- 
ings to be erected were the recitation building and a group 
of dormitories for the divinity school and university. In 
1892 S. A. Kent, of Chicago, contributed $150,000 for the 
erection and equipment of a chemical laboratory. The en- 
tire group of buildings will be of blue Bedford stone. The 
university begins its work with a great and valuable library, 
comprising numerous private libraries, but mainly consist- 
ing of a large collection purehased in Berlin, popularly 
known as the Calvary Library, which includes many rare 
manuseripts and the most complete collection of disserta- 
tions from the universities of Europe in existence. In the 
spring of 1891 the executors and trustees of the estate of 

illiam B. Ogden, the first mayor of Chicago, assigned to 
the university 70 per cent. of that portion of the estate de- 
voted by the will of Mr. Ogden to benevolent purposes, to 
establish “ Тһе Ogden Scientific School of the University 
of Chicago.” It is expected that at least $300,000 will be 
realized by the university from this source. The entire 
property of the university was valued at the beginning 
of 1893 at more than $7,000,000. The university academy 
occupies the buildings formerly used by the Theological 
Seminary at Morgan Park, and also those occupied by the 
Ilinois Military Academy. "The Baptist Union Theological 
Seminary, in accordance with Mr. Rockefeller’s wishes, 
became the divinity school of the university, and now oc- 
cupies quarters on the university site. The organization 
of the university embraces many novel features. The uni- 
versity work is divided into the university proper and the 
department of university extension. The university proper 
includes (1) academies which may be either directly under 
the control of the university or affiliated with it; (2) col- 
leges either in Chicago or at other points, the latter being 
also affiliated with the university upon certain definite 
terms; (3) graduate schools, either non-professional or pro- 
fessional. The college year is divided into four quarters, 
капше respectively оп the first day of October, January, 
April, and July, and continuing twelve weeks. The univer- 
sity is thus in session the entire year. Students and pro- 
fessors may take as their vacation any one of the four quar- 
ters; the students may take two vacations of six weeks each 
at two periods of the year as best suits their needs and con- 
venience. The courses of instruction are classified as majors 
and minors; majors calling for ten hours and the minors 
five hours each per week. Courses continue six weeks. Can- 
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didates for a degree must have finished satisfactorily 24 
шо and 24 minors, or the equivalent of 36 majors, and 
each student is required to take 1 major and 1 minor during 
each term of the quarter. Students may be graduated at any 
time when they have completed the required work. Non- 
resident work is accepted under certain specific regulations, 
The graduate department, for which a large part of the en- 
dowment was given, will include some 21 schools, and offers 
some 40 fellowships. Instruction in the university began 
Oct., 1892, with 111 instructors in its various faculties, and 
an attendance of 589 students. С. H. THURBER. 


Chicasaw Confederacy: See NATCHESAN INDIANS; also 
MUSKHOGEAN INDIANS. 


Chiccory, or Succory: an herb of the family Compos- 
itæ, sub-family Ligulifloræ. The common chiccory or 
succory (Cichorium — is a perennial plant found wild 
in most parts of Europe and naturalized in the U. S., grow- 
ing in waysides, borders of fields, etc. It has a long carrot- 
like root of a brownish-yellow color, and white within. The 
stem rises 2 to 5 feet, the leaves resembling those of the 
dandelion; the flowers rather large, beautiful, and gener- 
ally blue. Chiecory is extensively cultivated in Europe for 
its roots and for feeding cattle with its leaves; and its cul- 
tivation has attracted some attention in America. The 
blanched leaves are sometimes used as a salad. То this 
genus belongs also the endive. The dried and powdered 
roots of chiccory are much used as a substitute for coffee; 
also in the adulteration of that article. 


Chichen’, or Chichen Itza: a town of Mexico, in Yucatan; 
18 miles S. W. of Valladolid (see map of Mexico, ref. 7-L). 
Here are the remains of an ancient town, comprising а vast 
ruined building 450 feet long, a pyramid, the base of which 
is 550 feet square, and a remarkable domed edifice. 


Chich'ester (anc. Regnum): an episcopal city of England; 
capital of Sussex; on the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway; 17 miles E. N. E. of Portsmouth (see map of Eng- 
land, ref. 14-1). It stands on a plain between an arm of the 
sea and the South Downs. It 15 well built, and has clean 
wide streets. Here is a cathedral built in 1199, which is 410 
feet long by 227 wide. 'The town is connected by a canal 
with the sea, which is 2 miles distant. It was formerly the 
capital of the kingdom of Sussex. Chichester district sends 
a member to Parliament. Pop. (1891) 7,842. 


Chickadee [a name derived from its note]: the popular 
name of the black cap titmouse (Parus atricapillus) and 
other American passerine birds of the same genus and of 
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nearly related genera. The common chickadee is frequent 
all the year round throughout a great part of Eastern North 
America, and is one of the bravest and most cheerful of 
winter birds. It shares with several others the name snow- 
bird, and its familiar ery and sprightly manners render it à 
great favorite with children. It nests in a hollow tree, and 
feeds on insects in their season and on seeds in winter. 


Chickahom’iny: a river in the east part of Virginia; 
rises about 20 miles N. W. of Richmond; flows southeast- 
ward, and after a course of about 75 miles enters the James 
river. It forms the boundary between Henrico and Charles 
City Counties on the right, and Hanover, New Kent, and 
James City on the left. The margins of the Chickahominy 
were the theater of the operations of Gen. McClellan oper- 
ating against Richmond during May and June, 1862. In 
close proximity to this river occurred the battles of Seven 
Pines and Fair Oaks, May 31-June 1, 1862; Mechanicsville, 
June 26; Gaines's Mill, June 27; Savage’s Station, June 29; 
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White Oak Swamp, June 30, 1862; and Cold Harbor, June 
3, 1364. See CONFEDERATE STATES. 


Chickamau'ga: a creek which rises in Walker co., Ga. : 
flows northeastward and northward, and enters the Tennes- 
ve river about 6 miles above Chattanooga. 


Chickamauga, Battle of: battle fought near Chicka- 
mauga creek, about 12 miles E. of Chattanooga, between the 
‘frees of the U. S., under command of Gen. W. S. Rosecrans, 
aul those of the Confederates, under Gen. Braxton Bragg ; 
cinmenced on the morning of Sept. 19, 1863, at nine o'clock. 
ui Rosecrans’s army Gen. McCook commanded the right 
ving, Thomas the left, and Crittenden the center, while 
(wn, Polk held chief command of the Confederate right and 
llad of the left. The Confederates first attacked the ex- 
teme left of the U.S. army with heavy masses, the en- 
davor being to turn it, and thus gain possession of the 
rads to Chattanooga. A desperate conflict was continued 
iring the day, but Thomas maintained his position. “On 
th nzht the conflict had been severe at times, but, on the 
whale, the day closed with the advantage on the Union side. 
luting the night Thomas was re-enforced from the other 
wings of the army, and had strengthened his position by 
Шу thrown up breastworks. The attack was renewed 
ir the Confederates on the morning of the 20th against the 
bit and center, and the tide of battle here ebbed and 
iwed throughout the day with heavy losses on both sides, 
itt without material advantage to either; but Bragg was 
unable to turn Thomas’s flank and occupy the coveted pas- 
wzeto Chattanooga. The fight along the left eenter had 
inen equally desperate, bloody, and indecisive. But on the 
reht a fearful disaster had fallen. In answer to Thomas's 
tall for aid, Rosecrans had dispatched Neglev's and Van 
(eve's divisions from the right and center. Wood was di- 
nıted to close up on Reynolds on the right center, and 
Davis to close пр on Wood. According to Rosecrans's re- 
ри, Wood оса this direction, but supposed that һе 
was to support Reynolds, and attempted to do so by with- 
drawing from the line and passing in the rear of Brannan, 
thus opening a gap in the line of battle, which being quickly 
lerceived by Longstreet, a decisive charge was made, strik- 
ing Davis in flank and rear, and throwing the whole division 
nto confusion. Pouring in through this gap. the Con- 
frlerates cut off the Federal right and center, and attacking 
Мета division, which was advancing to the support of 
the left, compelled it, after a gallant struggle, to give way. 
It was afterward rallied, however, and by a circuitous route 
‘ined Thomas, who was now left to breast the tide of bat- 
ue against the whole army of Bragg. The right and part 
af the center had been broken and sent flying in disorder 
"ward Chattanooga with terrible loss. Rosecrans, McCook, 
sud numerous subordinate commanders were carried along 
in the whirl. Sheridan and Davis rallied and reformed 
lite decimated and scattered commands on the way, and 
ated at Rossville. Rosecrans, being unable to join 
Tomas, hastened to Chattanooga to prepare that place for 
defense in case of a total rout of his army, which now 
тше imminent. But Gen. Thomas still remained immov- 
ае In his position, His line had now assumed a crescent 
чаре, with its flank supported by the lower spurs of the 
"tain; and here he repulsed the furious onsets of the 
'nfelerates, About 8.30 P. м. the Confederates discovered 
* rap in the hills in rear of his right flank, through which 
langstreet poured his massive columns. At this critical 
moment Gen. Gordon Granger, who had been posted with 
“is reserves to cover the left and rear, arrived in the field. 
Пе had heard the sound of the cannon and marched his 
irre there without orders. Сеп. Thomas pointed out 
^ him the gap through which the Confederates were de- 
"uching, and he at once threw in Steedman's brigade of 
пату. The conflict was terrible, but the gap was taken. 
la divisions of Longstreet’s corps repeatedly assaulted the 
tion, but a battery of six guns placed in the gorge re- 
rbd them with fearful slaughter. About sunset they 
cate their last charge, when they were met and driven back 
“the point of the bayonet, and returned no more. In the 
“autime Thomas had repulsed the repeated attacks on his 
"ft and front, and at nightfall the Confederate army retired 
"ута range of his artillery, leaving Thomas in possession 
"his hard-fought field. Considering the extreme labor of 
15 troops, the searcity of ammunition, food, and water, 
пеп, Thomas determined to retire on Rossville. where they 
агу] and took post before morning of the 21st, receiving 
‘applies from Chattanooga, and offering battle during the 
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day, but the attack was not seriously renewed. On the 
night of the 21st he withdrew within the defenses of Chat- 
tanooga. 

The result of the battle was a nominal victory to the 
Confederates on the field, though Chattanooga and the pos- 
session of East Tennessee, the prize for which the battle was 
fought, still remained in possession of the Union forces. 
The Union loss was reported at 16,000, killed, wounded, and 
missing the Confederate loss, 18,000; they captured 36 
guns, 8,500 small-arms, and large quantities of accoutre- 
ments. 


Chickamauga and Chattanooga National Park: By 
an act of Congress approved Aug. 19, 1890, the establish- 
ment of a park embracing the battle-fields of Chickumauga 
and of the actions about Chattanooga was authorized. Un- 
der it and subsequent legislation a national commission 
was appointed to carry out this intention. Georgia ceded 
to the U. S. jurisdiction over the field purchased by the 
commission and over the roads approaching it, and Tennes- 
see over the roads from Hooker's position on Lookout 
Creek to Rossville and thence along the summit of Mission- 
ary Ridge to Sherman's works at the northern end. Nearly 
all the ground occupied in the Chickamauga battle has been 
acquired, апа negotiations are carried on to embrace the 
scenes of the actions at Brown's Ferry, Wauhatchie, Orchard 
Knob, Lookout Mountain, and Missionary Ridge. ‘The 
roads, buildings, and conditions as existing at each engage- 
ment are to be restored. A new road runs for 20 miles 
along the crest of Missionary Ridge, on which are threaded 
the scenes of the heaviest actions. The Government marks 
with tablets suitably inseribed the headquarters of general 
officers, the position of organizations dosi to batteries, 
regiments amd detached forces for both armies, while monu- 
ments commemorative of the lesser organizations are left to 
the States and the voluntary efforts of veterans’ societies. 
The park was dedicated in the presence of a large concourse 
of spectators, Sept. 19, 1895. 

Chickaree Indians: See SIOUAN INDIANS. 

Chickasaw Bluffs, Battle of: before Vicksburg, Miss. 
The U. S. forces under Gen. W. T. Sherman assaulted this 
strongly fortified position Dec. 29, 1862, but, though the 
head of the assaulting column reached the works, the severe 
fire from the rifle-pits and batteries caused them to fall back 
to the point of starting, leaving many dead, wounded, and 
prisoners on the field. The Confederate loss in killed and 
wounded was but light. 


Chiekasaws, or Chicasaws: See MuskHocEAN INDIANS. 


Chicken-pox: a contagious febrile disease, chiefly of 
children: bearing some resemblance to a very mild form of 
smallpox. Chicken-pox is distinguished by an eruption of 
vesicles or blebs, which rarely become pustular or yellow, and 
leave only a very slight incrustation, which falls off in a few 
days, without any such permanent mark or pit as in small- 
pox. Itis a disease of little or no danger, the fever being 
often hardly perceptible, and never lasting long. It usually 
occurs but once in any one patient. 


Chick’s Springs: Greenville co., S. C. (for location of 
county, see map of South Carolina, ref. 4-0) ; about 9 miles 
N. E. of Greenville. Here are two mineral springs—one 
alterative and slightly sulphurous, the other a tonic iron 
spring. Pop. of township (1880) 2,247 ; (1890) 2,595. 

Chick-pea: a plant of the genus Cicer and family Le- 
guminose; having pinnate leaves and two-seeded pods, 
inflated like bladders. The common chiek-pea (Cicer arie- 
finum) grows wild in the countries around the Mediter- 
ranean. It is an annual, of a stiff upright habit. The seeds 
abound in farina, and have a slightly bitterish taste. They 
are about the size of common peas, and curiously wrinkled. 
They are used as food, either boiled or roasted ; are the com- 
mon pulse of the East; are an important article in French 
and Spanish eookery; have been in genera] use from the 
earliest. times: and the plant is now extensivelv cultivated 
in Egypt, Syria, India, Europe, Mexico, ete. The herbage 
affords nutritious food for cattle. Drops exude from this 
plant, which, on drying, leave crystals of almost pure oxalic 
acid. In France, in India, and in Mexico the free use of the 
chick-pea as food is said sometimes to lead to paralysis. 

Chicla’na: a town of Spain; province of Cadiz ; 12 miles 
S. E. of Cadiz (see map of Spain, ref. 20-C). The houses 
are built of white stone. 1t has a fine hospital, and manu- 
factures of linen, earthenware, and brandy. Here are шїп- 
eral springs which are much frequented. Pop. 11,627. 
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Chicla’yo: а city of Peru: capital of the department of 
Lambayeque; 10 miles N. E. of the port of Pimentel and 
18 miles M of that of Eten, with both of which it is con- 
nected by rail (see map of South America, ref. 4- B). Pop. 
14,000. 

Chico, chee'co : city; former capital of Butte co., Cal. (for 
location of county, see map of California, ref. 5-C): on rail- 
road and on Chico creek; 96 miles N. of Sacramento and 6 
miles E. of the Sacramento river; has 7 churches, State 
normal sehool, 2 publie schools, flour-mills, lumber and 
alaning mills, marble-works, a foundry, and machine-shops. 

op. (1880) 3,300 ; (1890) 2,984; (1893) estimated, with sub- 
urbs, 6,000. EDITOR OF * ENTERPRISE." 

Chic'opee: a river of Massachusetts; rises in Worcester 
County ; flows nearly westward, and enters the Connecticut 
4 miles above Springfield. It affords abundant water-power. 


Chicopee: city; Hampden co.. Mass. (for location of 
countv, see map of Massachusetts, ref. 3-D); on Conn. 
Riv. Div. of Boston and Maine К. R., and on Connecticut 
river at the mouth of the Chicopee river, 4 miles N. of 
Springfield, of which it was formerly a part. It was in- 
corporated as a town in 1848 and as a city in 1890, and con- 
tains the villages of Chicopee, Chicopee Falls, and Williman- 
sett. There are here 12 public schools, 3 parochial schools, 
15 churches, and a free publie library of 14,000 volumes. 
The taxable valuation of Chicopee has increased from $3,- 
301.000 in 1848 to $7,261,000 in 1892. It has a system of 
sewers and a publie water-supply owned by the city. Water- 
рт for manufacturing purposes is furnished by the 
Jhicopee river, which is crossed by five dams within the city 
limits. At Chicopee Centre are located extensive cotton- 
mills, manufactures of machine-tools and bicycles, an exten- 
sive foundry for casting bronze statuary, and the largest 
manufactory of swords in the U.S. The village of Chicopee 
Falls is on the Chicopee river, 14 miles E. of Chicopee Cen- 
tre, with which it is connected by a branch аа апа ап 
electric street-car line. Неге ате mills with 70,000 spindles 
producing cotton flannel, dress-goods, and blankets; exten- 
sive manufactures of agricultural tools, knitting-machines, 
knit goods, rifles, shotguns, pistols, and mechanics’ tools ; 
and immense bicycle-works ; also a bleachery. Pop. of city 
(1890) 14,050; (1895) 16,420—including Chicopee, Chicopee 
Falls, Willimansett, ete. 

JOHN D. WHITE, CITY CLERK OF CHICOPEE. 

Chicoutimi, shée'koo'tée'mee': a post-village; capital of 
Chicoutimi co., Quebec, Canada, on the south side of the river 
Saguenay : 75 miles from its mouth (see map of Quebec, ref. 
2-D) It has a court-house, jail, a convent of the Good 
Shepherd, and an important trade in lumber, which is 
shipped direct to Great Britain and other regions. Pop. 
abput 2,000. 


Chief Justice: the title of the highest in rank of the 
judges of a court. The chief justice of the U. S. is ап 
officer who presides over the Supreme Court, controlling 
its docket, regulating the order of business, and assigning 
to the associate i the cases in which they are to pre- 
pare opinions. He reads decisions in practice cases; ad- 
ministers the oath to the President and Vice-President at 
their inauguration; presides when the President is on trial 
upon articles of impeachment; and nominated persons to be 
appointed registers in bankruptey by the district judges. 
Like his associates, he is required to attend at least one term 
of the circuit court in his circuit during each period of two 
vears. lle ranks next to the President in official dignity. 
His salary is $10,500. 

Chiem-See, cheem'say': a lake of Bavaria; 42 miles S. E. 
of Munich; is at an elevation of 1,726 feet above the sea. It 
is 12 miles long, about 7 miles wide, and a little over 500 
feet deep. It contains many fish. Its outlet is by the Alz 
and then the Inn into the Danube. 

Chieri, keée-ay’ree (anc. Carrea Potentia): a town of 
Italy; province of Turin: on the slope of a hill 8 miles 
S. E. of Turin (see map of Italy, ref. 3-3), It had manufac- 
tures of fustians, etc.. in 1422. Here is the Church of St. 
Domenico, built in 1260, and the Church of Santa Maria 
della Scala, which was founded in 1405, the largest. Gothic 
structure in Piedimonte Chieri has manufactures of silk, 
cotton, and linen fabrics, Pop. 13,260. 

Chieti, -ay'tce, formerly Abruzzo Citeriore: a province 
of Central Italy ; a mountainous region. The chief prod- 
ucts are corn, oil, fruits rice, and wine. Area, 1,105 sq. 
miles. Pop. (1881) 339,980 ; (1890) 348,318. 
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Chieti (anc. Teate): an episcopal city of Italy; capital of 
the province of Chieti or Abruzzo Citeriore; on a hill near 
the Pescara; 40 miles E. of Aquila, 115 miles N. of Naples, 
and 6 miles from the Adriatic (see map of Italy, ref. 5-F), 
It is the see of an archbishop. and has а cathedral, a col- 
lege, and a fine theater. Here are some manufactures of 
silk aud woolen goods, Chieti occupies the site of the an- 
cient Teate, a large and important city, the remains of 
which are still visible. Among these are the ruins of a‘ 
theater and several temples. Pop. 22,432. 


Chignecto (shig-nek'to) Bay: an inlet in British North 
America; is the northern part of the Bay of Fundy, and 
extends between New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, It is 
about 30 miles long. 

Chigoe, chig'o, or Jigger: а small species of flea (Sar- 
copsylla penetrans) occurring in tropical and senitropical 
America. In length it is but a twenty-fifth of an inch. It 
lives a free life, especially in the sand. The fertilized fe- 
male bores into the skin of the foot of man and of other 
animals, At first there is but a slight irritation and scarce- 
ly noticeable itching, but soon the eggs begin to grow and 
these distend the abdomen of the mother to the size of à 
pea. Аз a result, inflammation апа ulceration follows, 
which should be attended to at once, for if the young jig- 
gers be set free from the parent they can continue the trou- 
ble, and death has resulted from neglect. They are usu- 
ally extracted with the knife, but care must be taken to 
remove all the eggs. In the Southern States the term jig- 
ger and chigoe are often given to certain of the Ticks (q. v) 
which attack man and other animals, but which belong to 
another zoólogical group. J. К. 


Chi- (or Shi-) Hwang-Ti (i.e. First August Ruler): a 
ruler of China, who at the age of thirteen succeeded his 
father, Prince Chwang Siang, 246 B.c., and who, having 
completed the subjugation of the feudatory kingdoms of 
the Chow Dynasty, begun by his ancestors of the house of 
Ts'in, proclaimed himself First Universal Emperor (221 в. c.). 
He divided his empire into thirty-six provinces, and dis- 
played great ability in consolidating it, constructing roads 
and canals and many fine publie buildings. Among other 
things he drove out the Hiung Nf, or Huns, and other 
northern barbarians who threatened to overrun his empire, 
and built the great wall to prevent their return. (See GREAT 
WALL OF CHINA.) His name and memory, however, have 
for ever been rendered infamous by his destruction by fire 
of all the records of the past, and of al] writings except those 
on medieine, divination, and husbandry, in order, first, that 
he might appear to succeeding ages as the first great em- 
eor and, second, that he might not be confronted by the 
iterati with the ethical teachings of such philosophers as 
Confucius and Menciusin carrying out his ambitious schemes 
and despotic measures. Nearly 500 of the literati were 
also put to death. (See CHINESE LITERATURE.) In the 
twenty-eighth year of his reign he made & grand progress 
through his dominions, visiting all the famous mountains in 
the kingdom. Arrived at the shore of the Eastern Sea (the 
promontory of Shanting), he with great pomp and ceremony 
offered solemn sacrifices to the Lords of Heaven and Earth, 
of the YIN and YANG (9. v), the sun, moon, the four seasons, 
etc. The name of Chi-Hwang-Ti is also intimately asso 
ciated with the vagaries and superstitions of the Taoists (хее 
TaorsM), and especially with the search for the elixir of im- 
mortality. He died in 210 B. с., and was sueceeded bv his 
son, a weakling, who reigned for seven years, when the Ts'in 

dynasty came to an end. ROBERT LiLLXV. 


Chihli, chee'lee (i. e. Direct Rule, referring to the fact that 
this is the metropolitan province). or Peehihli (i. e. Northern 
Chihli): the northeasternmost province of China, extending 
from 35° to 43° N. lat., and from 114° 30' to 122" E. lon, 
and containing Peking, the capital of the empire. Arva, 
58,949 sq. miles. The northern part is mountainous, the 
southern a plain with somewhat alkaline soil near the coast. 
The principal rivers are the Peiho and Lanho, both empty- 
ing into the Gulf of Pechihli. Agriculture is extensively 
practiced, but often requires irrigation, апа large tracts of 
land have been abandoned or were originally sterile. The 
climate is healthful, and the rainfall small and mostlv con- 
fined to June and July. Coal is found in many places, and 
is being extensively mined, under the superintendence of 
foreign engineers, especially in the regions to the N. and E. 
of Tientsin, with which the coal-fields are connected by rail. 
Iron is also abundant, and silver has been found near Chins- 
Shui and elsewhere throughout the province. The Great 
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Wall passes through this province, and the Grand Canal en- 
ters it from the S. For administrative purposes the province 
isdivided into eleven foo or departments. The department 
uf Shun-Tien Foo, in which Peking is situated, does not fall 
vihin the jurisdiction of the viceroy of Chihli. Principal 
aties, besides Peking, are Tientsin, Paoting (the capital), 
(hingting, Yungping, Tüngchow. Pop. (official for 1879) 
11:43 1.000. 

(hihuahua, chée-waa'wia: a state of Mexico, bordering 
on Texas; area, 83,746 sq. miles. It is bounded N. E. by the 
kio Grande del Norte, and is drained by the Conchos. The 
wet part is occupied by a long mountain-chain called Sierra 
Maire. "The surface E of this chain is mostly a high table- 
ind: the soil is generally arid and sterile. ‘The state is rich 
n minerals, including gold, silver, copper, lead, tin, and 
"паране. The silver mines, which are in the Sierra Madre, 
mete formerly very productive. The chief wealth of the 
insabitants consists in herds of cattle, horses, and mules. 
This state is infested bv Apaches, who greatly retard its 
wsperity. Capital, Chihuahua. Pop. of the state (1895) 
UNL, 

Chihuahua: atown of Mexico; capital of the state of same 
mme: about 310 miles N. N. W. of Durango; lat. 28° 50 N., 
ln. 100^ 33 W. (see map of Mexico, ref. 3-E). It has a fine 
stone cathedral which cost about $800,000, a state prison, a 
sate-house, and a mint. It is supplied with water by a good 
sone aqueduct 3 miles long. Silver mines have been opened 
u the vicinity. Chihuahua is on the Mexican Central Rail- 
vay, Pop. 12,000. 

(hilblain: one of the secondary effects of cold and 
misture upon the human system, principally affecting the 
f^t, lands, nose, ears, ete.: after a first attack chilblains 
am likely to recur on the slightest exposure. Mild cases are 
markel by swelling and redness of the affected part, accom- 
pned by intolerable itching. The more severe forms 
sume an ulcerated, and sometimes even à gangrenous, 
character, ‘Those troubled with chilblains should carefully 
protect the feet and hands from cold, should wash the feet 
frequently, and dry them very thoroughly, and avoid goin 
near a fire when they are very cold. Ап attack is treated 
ty rubbing the part with cold water or snow, and later 
applying various stimulant applications, as citrine ointment, 
uncture of iodine, solution of nitrate of silver, or the like. 
Surgical treatment may become necessary. 

Revised by WiLLIAM PEPPER. 

Child, Francis James, Ph. D., LL. D., L. H. D.: scholar; 
b. in Boston, Mass., Feb. 1, 1825; graduated at Harvard 

“Шеге in 1846, and then was tutor there until 1849, when 
ie went to Europe. and studied for a semester at Gót- 
Hngen. In Aug., 1851, he returned to Cambridge to become 
ноп Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory. In 1876 he ex- 
'hanged this chair for-a simple professorship of English. 
Though his earlier appointments had to do rather with the 
rhetorical, or formal, than with the historical and linguistic 
aspects of English, he early became the chief representative 
ii America of the scientific method of treating both. Be- 
bre going to Europe he had edited Four Old Plays, with 
Introduction and Notes (Cambridge, 1848). After his re- 
ium he became the chief editor of a series of British poets, 
pished in Boston. Many of the volumes he edited in 
detail—notably, the works of Spenser (5 vols., 1855). In the 
me series he issued his first collection of English and 
мына Ballads (З vols., 1857-58). In 186: ah eade the 
irt scientific examination of the language of Chaucer, his 
Wervations on the Language of Chaucer (Mem. Amer. 
Arad, of Arts and Sciences, vol. viii.), and in 1873 his Ob- 
-rratrons on the Language of Gower's Confessio Amantis 
Mem, Amer. Arad., vol. ix.). He assisted J. W. Hales and 
t. J. Furnivall in the publication of Bishop Percy's Folio 
Manuscript (З vols., London, 1867-68) ; and then after years 
‘careful preparation he began the publication of his great 
“section, The English and Scottish Popular Ballads (1882, 
"4.5 parts to 1892), upon which his reputation mainly rests. 
Н- prepared also two anthologies: War Songs for Freemen 
i83 and Poems of Religious Sorrow, Comfort, Counsel, and 
Ayiration (new ed, 1886). D. Sept. 11, 1896. А. К. M. 

Child-birth: See OnsrETRICS. 

Chil’dermas, or Holy Innocents’ Day [childermaa is 
famn O. E. eld ra, of infants + messe, mass]: the day (Рес, 
-"h.orin the East the 29th) observed by the Roman, An- 
zavan, Greek, and various Eastern Churches as a festival in 
"nmemoration of the children killed by Herod. It was 


lnnerly considered unlucky to marry or undertake any 
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work of importance on this дау. In the Middle Ages it was 
a widely spread custom to whip children on the morning of 
the Innocents’ Day. This was called giving them the * in- 
nocents.” 

Chil’ders, Hrou CULLING EARDLEY, M. P., F. R. S.: states- 
man: b. іп London, England, June 25, 1827: graduated. at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 1850; went to Australia, and 
was prominent in the Government of Victoria; returned to 
England and became agent-general for the colony of Vic- 
toria 1857; entered Parliament 1860; Financial Secretary 
of the Treasury, Aug., 1855; First Lord of the Admiralty in 
Mr. Gladstone's cabinet 1868-71; Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster 1872-73; Secretary of State for War in the 
Liberal cabinet of 1880; succeeded Mr. Gladstone as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Dec. 16, 1882; Home Secretary in 
the Gladstone administration 1886. D. Jan. 29, 1896. 


Childs, GEORGE WILLIAM, LL. D.: publisher and journal- 
ist; b. in Baltimore, Md., May 12, 1829; removed to Phila- 
delphia in his youth; became a partner in a publishing- 
house in 1849; and in 1864 became editor and proprietor of 
the Public Ledger. Besides other gifts to the public, he 
erected a Shakespeare memorial fountain at Stratford-on- 
Avon,a memorial window in Westminster Abbey to Cowper 
and Herbert, and aided in founding a home for printers at 
Colorado Springs. D. in Philadelphia, Feb. 3, 1894. Au- 
thor of Recollections of General Grant (1885) and Personal 
Recollections (1889). | 


Childs, Tuomas: soldier; b. in Pittsfield. Mass., in 1796; 
graduated at West Point in 1814; served with distinction 
in the war of 1812-15 at the battle of Niagara, and at Fort 
Erie in 1814; was engaged in the Florida war 1836—42, and 
in the Mexican war, at Palo Alto, Resaea de la Palma, Mon- 
terey, Vera Cruz, and Cerro Gordo; was breveted brigadier- 
general. D. at Fort Brooke, Fla., Oct. 8, 1853. 


Child-study : See the Appendix. 


Chile, or Chi'li (Sp. pron. cheeláy): a South American 
republic, stretching from lat. 56° 5. to lat. 16° 30 5., and 
from the Pacific Ocean to the summits of the Andes, having 
a breadth varying from 50 to 200 miles. It has an area of 
293.970 sq. miles, and & Pon (1885) of 2,527,350. In 
1895 the population was officially estimated at 3,414,000, of 
whom about 50,000 were Indians. ‘Two-thirds of the popu- 
lation are rural and about one-third urban. "The language 
and conventionalitiesare Spanish, except in ARAUCANIA (g. U.), 
which retains а quasi-independence. SANTIAGO (9. t.) is the 
capital. 

Dh ystcal Features, Productions, etc.—The Andes form the 
eastern boundary, an unbroken wall from 6,000 feet in aver- 
age height southward to 15,000 feet northward, and with 
peaks rising above 22,000 feet. North of Chiloé there is a 
secondary and lower coast range, in parts divided into two, 
and broken at intervals to allow the passage of rivers. The 
space between the Andes and the coast range. Б, of lat. 
33°, consists of plains and rolling lands, with isolated hills. 
This is the so-called valley of Chile, the richest part of the 
republic and containing the bulk of the population. From 
lat. 33^ to 37? the land was originally open prairie; farther 
S. it is more or less varied with woods of evergreens, oaks, 
and myrtles, and there are numerous lakes, All this region 
is well watered and fertile. ын for grazing and the cul- 
tivation of grains, and with a delightful and very healthful 
climate. S. of lat. 42° the whole country is mountainous 
aud covered with heavy forests. N. of lat. 33^ the space 
between the mountains is much broken by spurs and cross- 
chains, and the intermediate plains are high, rainless, and 
barren: these are the deserts of Atacama and Tarapaca. 
There are several active and quiescent volcanves, and the 
whole country is subject to earthquakes. One of these in 
1822 not only destroyed several towns, but raised a portion 
of the coast line 8 to 4 feet. The most important mineral 
product is nitrate of soda, which oceurs in large beds in the 
northern deserts: 1,028,000 tons in 1890 and 794,000 tons in 
1891 were exported for fertilizing purposes, and the export 
tax pays one-third of the expenses of the state. 

Excellent bituminous coal is extensively worked; there 
are Important. mines of copper and silver; gold, quicksilver, 
lead, iron. antimony, and bismuth have been found. The 
staple agricultural products are wheat (about 21,000,000 bush, 
a year) and wine (24,000,000 раї.) ; abundant crops are also 
grown of barley, maize, hemp, potatoes, and beans. Apples, 
pears, peaches, and oranges are largely cultivated. The 
value of exports of all kinds amounted in 1893 to 72,245,114 
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silver dollars: imports for the same vear were valued at 
$68,235,874. In 1803, 1,782 miles of railway were in opera- 
tion, of which 686 belonged to the state, and 11,465 miles of 
telegraph lines, of which about 6,900 belonged to the state. 

Religion.—TVhe official religion of the state is Roman 
Catholic. but the publie worship of other denominations is 
protected by the constitution. There are, however, but very 
few Protestant congregations. The estates of the church 
were seized by the Government at the time of the revolt and 
separation from Spain. The president invests with their 
temporalities the bishops, and the state pays all ecclesiastics, 
but the salaries of the curates are small. 

For the literature of Chile, see SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE. 

Government—The constitution of the republic was 
framed, with certain important variations, on the model of 
the constitution of the U. S. The executive power is vested 
in a president, who is elected for five vears by electors chosen 
by popular vote; is not eligible for re-election for the term 
iminediately following; and is liable to impeachment for a 
усаг after the end of his term, during which time he ean not 

eave the country without permission, He is assisted by a 
eabinet of six ministers, who are in charge of the seven de- 
partments of government. The president also is advised 
and held in cheek by a council of state of eleven members, 
five of whom are nominated by him, and six by Congress, 
The legislature consists of a Senate and a Chamber of Depu- 
ties, the former of whom are elected for six years, the latter 
forthree. The senators,one for euch three deputies, are chosen 
by direct vote of the people. The deputies, one for each 
80.000 or fraction in excess of 15.000 0f the population, are also 
chosen by popular vote. In Jan., 1890, the total debt of the 
country, external and internal, issued and authorized, includ- 
ing the amount of paper money, was $124,667,512 in silver. 

History.—Northern Chile to lat. 37° was а part of the 
dominions of the Incas of Peru. The Spaniards under Al- 
magro invaded it in 1535, but soon returned to Peru. The 
final conquest was commeneed by Valdivia in 1541 and by 
1550 was complete to lut. 37°; 5, of that the Araucanians 
kept up the struggle for two centuries and were never en- 
tirely subdued. In 1810 Chile. in common with many other 
Spanish provinces, revolted against Spain; defeated at first, 
the revolutionists finally succeeded with the aid of Сеп, San 
Martin, who marched over the Andes from Buenos Ayres, 
The independence of Chiie was formally proclaimed on Jan. 
1, 1818, „опе the last stronghold of the Spaniards was 
not taken until 1826. The constitution which had been 
adopted in 1824 was remodeled in 1828, in 1833, and a few 
subsequent amendments have been made. The country was 
reorganized by law in 1887. In 1844 the independence of 
Chile was formally recognized by treaty with the mother 
country, Between 1951 and 1861, during the presidency of 
Manuel Montt, the country was greatly advanced in agricul- 
ture, mining, and commerce, In 1865 Chile and Peru were 
engaged in а war with Spain, which continued with many 
vicissitudes until 1869, when the dispute was ended through 
the mediation of the Government of the U. 5. After a suc- 
cessful war with Peru апа Bolivia, extending over a period 
of three years (1879-83), the northern frontier of Chile was 
advanced from 24° to 16° 30. 

The turbulent condition of the country between 1886 and 
1892 is of peculiar interest because of the difficulties in 
which the U.S. Government. was involved. The social or- 
ganization of the country was feudal in its character, and it 
Is not singular, therefore, that for many years after the 
adoption of the republican. form of government it was 
strongly conservative. The owners of the soil and the mines, 
often descendants of the Spanish conquerors, constituted an 
oligarchy which found it not diflieult to control political 
affairs, As time passed on, however, modern ideas and lib- 
eral views came to be entertained. The clash bet ween these 
ideas and those of the old conservative party led to revolution- 
ary outbreaks, which ended (in IS874) in the triumph of liber- 
aiisim and the adoption of some important. amendments to 
the constitution, As time passed on the spirit of modern 
liberalism became more and more prevalent. The conserv- 
ative party finally withdrew from electoral. contests and 
contented itself with exercising simply a restraining influ- 
ence, As the liberal party grew in power it experienced 
the common fate of being split into factions and divided 
by struggles for leadership and office, The president has 
generally been compelled to aet in harmony with the major- 
itv in Congress, for the reason that the members of his cabi- 
net have been representatives of the dominant element. in 
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Congress, and have been disinissed whenever a vote of censure 
has been passed. With this limitation the power of the 
Chilian president is very great, embracing as it does the 
general civil service and all local officials, excepting those 
of the cities, and all appointments in the army and navy as 
well as the telegraph and railroad service. "Through the 
exercise of this power the president has uniformly been 
able to control the choice of his successor. f 

At the beginning of the recent revolution the most radical 
section of the liberal party had its nucleus in a reform club 
in Santiago, which was composed for the most part of voung 
men of university education, of Whom BALMACEDA (q. i.) was 
the most conspicuous. Having entered Congress in 1868 he 
had risen to great distinetion as a congressional leader 
and debater. As one of the founders of the liberal party 
that had demanded important changes in the constitution, 
he acquired great — y and strength, and a little later 
added to his reputation by his service as minister to the 
Argentine Republic during the Peruvian war. In 18%5 his 
popularity carried him into the presidency by an over- 
whelming majority, The early part of his administration 
was characterized by great liberality and success. He 
caused to be adopted a thorough system of popular educa- 
tion, the complete separation of Church апа state, a sys- 
tem of normal schools, and extensive school-houses. Не sec- 
ularized the cemeteries, caused а civil marriage law to be 
adopted, and banished sectarian teaching from the schools 
and colleges, He also entered upon an elaborate system of 
internal improvements, building railroads, constructing har- 
bors, providing dry-docks, wharves, nnd piers. This re- 
markable prosperity, however, was but the antecedent of 
great dissension and disorder. A part of the liberal mem- 
bers, thinking the president was going too far, united with 
the old conservative leaders, and. the new union succeeded 
in overthrowing his cabinet in. 1888. Congress was soon 
broken up into five separate factions, What were thourit 
to be the arbitrary characteristics of the president led to 
hostility and revolt. A war ensued. The president issued 
a manifesto virtually assuming a dictatorship, although 
disclaiming to be a dictator, and defending his acts on 
constitutional grounds. Before many months the contest 
took the form of a war between Balmaceda on the one 
hand, and the representatives of Congress, known as the 
Junta, оп the other. Balmaceda, after numerous engage- 
ments, was overwhelmed with defeat. Attempting to es- 
eape from Santiago, he remained for a time concealed in the 
Argentine legation, where, in a fit of desperation on Dec. 19, 
1891, he took his life with his own hand. 

During the whole of this struggle the partisans of the 
Junta were hostile to the Government of the U. S., believ- 
ing that Patrick Egan, their minister, had conducted him- 
self in а manner unfriendly to their cause. It was claimed 
that Egan's dispatches to his Government had belittled the 
importance of the rebellion, and had magnified Balmaceda’s 
strength, Exception was also taken to the fact that the 
U. N. minister hiad afforded an asylum in the legation 
to fugitives from Balmaceda’s army. While this state of 
feeling was active, two boats’ crews from the U.S. war- 
vessel Baltimore, while on shore, got into an altercation ina 
drinking-saloon with some Chilian sailors. The testimony 
subsequently taken proved that sailors from the Baltimore 
knocked down one of the Chilians, whereupon knives and 
other weapons were drawn, and finally the affair grew int 
a riot. The difficulty was not limited to the saloon but wa: 
taken into the street, and several U. S. sailors received danger 
ous wounds. Minister Egan at once reported the indigni 
to the Government at Washington. The attack on sailor: 
wearing the uniform of the U. S. was regarded in Washing 
ton as a national insult, and redress was firmly but courte 
ously demanded. The provisional authorities in Chile n« 
only refused satisfaction, but also to grant safe conduet t 
the men who had been assaulted, and demanded their sur 
render on the ground that they were criminals. The Goy 
ernment of the U. S. in reply took vigorous measures b 
sending the Yorktown and Boston to Chile to back up th 
demand for satisfaction, The reply of the Chilian Goverr. 
ment had been couched in language so offensive that п 
answer was returned, On the appearanee of the men-o! 
war, however, President Montt, who had now been induete 
into office, directed the Minister of Foreign Affairs to with 
draw the offensive note, and to tender apologies, whi 
compensation was mide to the injured men and the fan 
ilies of the killed. Thus the demands of the U. S. we! 
satisfactorily complied with, 
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AUTHORITIES—Theodore Child's The Spanish-American 


Republics (London, 


{70 Nacional, ete. 
War 


1891); Memorias presentadas al Con- 
(Santiago, 1891); C. R. Markham, The 
between Chili and Peru (London, 1883); Jteport on the 


Его of Niler from Chili in 1690 (Berlin, 1891). 


(hiliad 


ып: 


С. К. ADAMS. 


‚ kil'i-&d [from Gr. хими, -d8os. a group of a thou- 
Cf triad, тугаа, ete. Jt an assemblage of things grouped 


"тане by thousands. The word is chiefly used by the 
early computers of logarithmic tables, who expressed the 
extent of the table by saving it contained the logarithms of 
v many chidiads of absolute numbers. 


Chiliasm : Sce MILLENNIUM, 
Chiliasts: Sec MILLENARIANS. 


Chill: the subjective sensation of cold, accompanied by 
— Shaking of the body, chattering of the tecth, ete., 
evt Induced by exposure to moisture or cold, by fevers and 
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| ry diseases and various nervous conditions. The 
“naton of cold produced by exposure is so well known as 
ге no extended discussion. (See Corp, EFFECTS OF.) 
lis as indications of disease are of the greatest. impor- 
Their association with malarial fever is so intimate 
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E have given rise to the term * ehills and fever” or “ fever 
DU ames" synonymous with malarial fever. In malaria 
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glicitx. and according as they appear every day, every 
y fourth day, the terms quotidian, tertian, and 
have been assigned. Malarial chills are apt to ap- 
marin the forenoon, and set in with most extreme sense of 
aoe chattering, | 
“What cool to the hand, but the real interior temperature 
sS Is greatly elevated. The explanation of these 
1а Is found in the fact that the vessels of the skin 

ith production of the exterior full of tem- 
blood is driven to the interior with pro- 
great internal heat. Following the chill, which 
w minutes to an hour or longer, comes 
rand sweating, the blood now reverting to 
h a resultant sense of high fever and pro- 
sweating. The true bodily temperature is 
Г than during : 
' malaria] infection is that producing the so-called 


ete. The surface of the body feels 


the stage of chill. A peculiar form 


ost fatal form of the disease, which 


rtain extent the last or algid stage of cholera. 
хате periodicity in these cases as is seen in 


of malaria, and in general they present. fea- 


nin other forms of the disease. Aside from 
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onset Of a variety of diseases, and especially 
st the occurrence of a chill without or with 
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lon be looked upon as а danger-signal of 
| ‘arlet fever, diphtheria, meningitis, and 
Infectious 
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diseases may all be ushered in with 
d rigor or chill, and therefore this 


rightfully viewed with apprehension. In 
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Symptoms of lesser gravity, though here 
= Š о ns, such as pneumonia and specific 
chills play fated. In all forms of violent septic 
12 the оше at Prominent róle, either at the onset or 
a. ОГ the 


rnalady, and occasionally may pre- 


> Ne icity to lead to the mistaken diagnosis 
зіп the fun In Cases of consumption, when there are 
5%, there is apt to be absorption of septic 


Pus <Ontained in the cavities, and there- 
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Puerperal woman of a chill is regarded 
Prehension, as usually indicating the 
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S, such as slight cold with bodily 
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WILLIAM PEPPER. 
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ща fert | е capital of Nuble. Chile: situated 


Eolain, between the rivers Nuble 
-» lon. 71° 37 W.: about 120 miles 
a railway station (see map of 

_ The town is the center of a rich 
Rss celebrated for its hand-made 
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lace and its mineral baths. It was originally founded іп 
1594 by Ruiz de Gamboa, was laid waste by Indians in 1601, 
was destroyed by Indians and an earthquake in 1657, by an 
earthquake in 1751, by an overflow of the river Nuble in 
1797, and by an earthquake in 1835. In recent times, how- 
ever, the town has been prosperous, Pop. (1885) 21,000; 
(1895) 28,738. 

Chillicoth'e: city of Peoria co, Ill. (for location of 
county, see map of Illinois, ref. 4-0): on C.. Rk. I. and Р. 
and A., Y. and S. F. R. Hs; on the Illinois river; 18 miles 
N. N. E. of Peoria, It has five churches, canning-factory, 
flouring-inill. pottery, electric lights, and street cars, апа is 
a dépôt for large quantities of grain. Chillicothe is a pop- 
ular summer resort. Two packet-boats run daily to Peoria. 
Pop. (1880) 936; (1890) 1,6032 ; (1893) estimated, 2.300. 

PUBLISHER OF " BULLETIN.” 

Chillicothe: city: capital of Livingston co., Mo. (for 
location of county, see map of Missouri, ref. 2-F): on Han. 
and St. Jo., Wabash, and Ch., M. and St. P. R. Hs; 76 miles 
E. of St. Joseph. It is the principal city in Grund river 
valley, and contains eight churches, normal, high. and graded 
schools, manufactories of ax-handles and stoves, street rail- 
ways, electric lights, gas and water works, There is an 
abundance of timber near Grand river, Pop. (1880) 4,078; 
(1890) 5,717 ; (1893) estimated, 7.000. 

EDITOR oF “ TRIBUNE.” 

Chillicothe, or Chilicothe: a beautiful city and rail- 
road center; the capital of Ross co. О. (for location of 
county, see map of Ohio, ref. 7- E); finely situated on the 
Scioto river, and in а plain inclosed on several sides by 
verdant hills nearly 500 feet high. It is on the Ohio and 
Erie Canal, about 48 miles S, of Columbus, and 99 miles E. 
by N. from Cincinnati. The streets are wide, straight, and 
lighted with electricitv. It has a stone-front court-house 
which eost about $100,000, five commodious brick union 
school-houses, electric street railroad, water-works ; also man- 
ufactures of steam-engines and farming implements, flour- 
mills, furniture, buggies, wagons, boots and shoes, and other 
manufactories, and the В. and О. S. W. R. К, shops. Chilli- 
сое was the capital of Ohio from 1800-10. Pop. (1880) 
10,938 ; (1890) 11.288; (1893) estimated, 14,000. 

| EDITOR ОЕ “ News.” 

Chil'lingham Cattle: а herd of cattle preserved at Chil- 
lingham Park, Northumberland, England. These cattle are of 
peculiar interest, from the fact that they are the descendants 
of the wild cattle which formerly inhabited Scotland. They 
are cream white, the insides and tips of the ears reddish, the 
hoofs and tips of horns black. They feed at night, sleep 
during the day, and hide their calves. “Once the bulls in 
the herd were reduced to three; two fought and killed each 
other, and the third proved impotent, so that the preserva- 
tion of the herd depended on the accident of a cow produc- 
ing a bull-calf.” F. A. Lucas. 


Chillingworth. WitLiíAM : divine and controversialist ; 
b. in Oxford, England, Oct., 1602. In 1618 he became a 
scholar, and in 1628 a fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. In 
1630, through the influence of John Fisher, the famous 
Jesuit, he became a Roman Catholic, and entered the Jesuit 
College in Douay, France. In 1631 he was persuaded by 
his godfather, Laud, then Bishop of London, to reconsider 
the question and return to Oxford. In 1637 he put forth 
his great work, The Religion of Protestants a Safe Way to 
Salvation, a work of singular acuteness and ability. Пе 
became chancellor of Salisbury and prebendary of Brix- 
worth (1638), and soon after master of Wigstan's Hospital, 
Leicestershire. Tn theology he was а latitudinarian, and in 
politics a royalist. D. at Chichester, Jan. ЗО, 1644. His 
collected. works appeared in London (10th ed. 1742). with 
Life by Rev. Thomas Birch. See Des Maizeaux, Life of 
Chillingworth 1925); August Neander, Erinnerung an den 
evangelischen CGoltesgelehrten W. Chillinqworth (1832) ; und 
the Oxford edition of his works (3 vols., 1833). 


Chillon, shil ln (Fr. pron. shée'yon): а castle and for- 
tress of Switzerland; in the canton of Vaud; 6 miles 5. E. of 
Vevay. [t is at the east end of the Lake of Geneva, on an 
isolated rock, standing out from the edge of the lake. It 
consists of a number of towers grouped about a higher een- 
tral tower. Bonnivard was confined here from 1530 to 
1536 for his efforts to liberate the Genevese, His imprison- 
ment is commemorated in Byron's The Prisoner of Chillon. 

Chilo, kilo, or Chilon (Gr. Xfa@v ог XefAwv): a Spartan 
who is enumerated among the Seven Wise Men of Greece. 
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He became one of the ephori of Sparta in 556 в. с. Among 
the maxims ascribed to him is “ Know thyself.” He is said 
to have died of joy when his son gained a victory at the 
Olympic games. 


Chiloé, chce-12-ay': an island off the coast of Chili, be- 
tween lat. 41^ 40 and 43° 43. 8., with an average width of 35 
or 40 miles. The mainland at this point suddenly recedes, 
forming the Gulfs of Ancud and Corcovado, with the island 
in front of them. It may be regarded as a continuation of 
the land north of it, from which it is separated by a wind- 
ing channel less than 2 miles broad, The western coast of 
Chiloé is high, precipitous, and forest-covered ; one of the 
peaks at. the southern end is more than 3,000 feet above the 
sea. The eastern side is lower, and some portions are very 
fertile, producing wheat, barley, potatoes, etc. The climate 
is very damp. Chiloé, with about 120 neighboring islets, 
forms a province of Chili, sometimes called Ancud, the total 
area being 3,995 sq. miles, and the population (1895) 77,750, 
Capital, San Carlos de Ancud, at the northern end of the 
island, with a population of about 4,000. 

HERBERT Н. SMITH. 

Chilognatha, ki-log'na-tha: Sce MYRIAPODA. 

Chilopoda, ki-lopó-da: See MYRIAPODA. 

Chil’tern Hundreds, The Stewardship of: in England, 


a nominal office which a member of Parliament, desiring to 
withdraw from the House of Commons, receives and imme- 
diately resigns. A member can not surrender his repre- 
sentative seat unless disqualified, and ап appointment by 
the crown works such disqualification. In old times the 
steward’s duties were to protect from the robbers who 
lurked in the forests of the Chiltern Hills, in Buckingham- 
shire. When this office is oceupied the stewardship of the 
manors of East Hendred, Northshead, and Hempholme is 
made to serve the same purpose, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer controls this patronage, which began to be used 
for this purpose in the middle of the eighteenth century. 


Chil’ton: city; capital of Calumet co., Wis. (for location 
of county, see map of Wisconsin, ref. 5-Е): on railroad and 
the Manitowoc river; 24 miles 5. of Appleton: has 1 public 
school, 2 parochial schools, and 5 churches. Its chief indus- 
try is agriculture. Pop. (1880) 1,132; (1890) 1,424; (1895) 

,601. EDITOR or “ Times,” 


Chilula Indians: See WErrsPEKAN INDIANS. 


Chimera, ki-mee'ra (in Gr. Xijaupa) : a monster of classic 
mythology, having the fore part that of & lion, the middle 
that of a goat, and the hind part that of а dragon. It was 
supposed to exhale flames of fire. In Hesiod's account 
Chimera was a daughter of Typhaon and Echidna, and 
wasted Lycia until Bellerophon slew her. In modern lan- 


guages the term chimera is applied to any wild or incon- 
pgruous fancy. 


Chimgridg: the sole family of the order Holocephali, 
а group of cartilaginous marine fishes related to the sharks 
and rays. ‘The chimwras have a naked body which tapers 
gradually into the long, filamentous tail. There are two 





Chimera, or sea cat. 


«dorsal fins, the first high, pointed, and armed with a spine; 
the second Jong and low: anal variable; pectorals large. 
"There are four cutting teeth in each jaw. The males are 
provided with * claspers and the head. bears а pointed, 
erectile appendage Which fits into a groove when depressed. 
The eggs have а horny case. The species of the family are 
few and found in deep water. The best known is Chimera 
monstrosa of European seas, C, affinis is found on the east- 
ern coast of the U.S. and C. collier on the western. The ge- 
nus Callorhynchus has the nose terminated by a cartilagi- 
nous prominence ending in a flap. Е. A. L. 
Chimakuan Indians: a linguistic family represented by 
two small tribes, the Chimakum and the Quileute, The orig- 
inal territory of the former, or eastern, division embraced 


CHIMARIKAN INDIANS 


Port Townsend, Port Ludlow, and Port Gamble. on Puget 
Sound, Washington. While probably never a large tribe, the 
Chimakum were noted among their neighbors, the Clallam, 
Makau, and others, for their unusually warlike habits, 
which seemed early to have diminished their numbers, In 
1853 they numbered ninety souls; in 1884 about twenty- 
four survived—four on the Skokomish reservation and the 
remainder near Port Townsend. 

The Quileute, or western, division of the family inhabited 
the banks of the Quileute river and the seacoast above and 
below, between the Makau on the N. and their kindred, 
the Hoh, on the S. The Quileute appear to be the remnant 
of а more powerful body, and the isolation and position of 
this and the Chimakum division suggest that the Chimakuan 
family once occupied the coast of Puget Sound and Straits of 
Fuca from Port Townsend to the Quileute country. The 
Makau and Clallam, of the Wakashan and Salishan families 
respectively, who have held this area since historic times, ap- 
pou to be intruders from Vancouver island, and it seems 

y no means improbable that the tribes they dispossessed 
were Chimakuan. There is traditionary evidence that the 
Chimakum came from the Quileute. This latter tribe also 
owes its diminution in number to а pugnacious tendency 
toward the neighboring and more оро. Salishan tribes. 
In 1891 there were 245 living on the Pacific coast 5. of 
Cape Flattery. The Hoh, a sub-tribe of the Quileute, are 
under the Puyallup agency, and number about seventy. 

AUTHORITIES.—George Gibbs in Cont. N. A. Ethnology. i. 
(Washington, 1877); Myron Eells in Smithsonian Report far 
1886-87 (Washington, 1889); Franz Boas in Am. Anthro- 
pologist (Washington, Jan., 1892). See INDIANS OF NORTH 
AMERICA, Е. W. Поре. 


Chimalpopo’ea: the third war-chief or so-called “ Em- 
peror” of the Aztecs of Mexico; ruled from 1417 to 1428, 
according to some chronologies, but according to others 
from 1410 to 1422. He was elected by the chiefs to succeed 
his brother, Huitzilihuitl, Maxtla having usurped the chief- 
tainship of the Tepanecs. Chimalpopoca tried to aid the 
legitimate ruler; Maxtla seized and imprisoned him, and he 
hung himself in the cage in which he was confined. Lineal 
descendants of Chimalpopoca are still living in Mexico, 

: Н.Н. S. 


Chimaltenan'go: the name of a department and city of 
Guatemala, The department lies on the northern slope of the 
main Sierra in about the middle of the state; is well watered 
and fertile; gold is found in the streams. The inhabitants are 
Christianized Indians, devoted to the rearing of cattle and 
cultivation of soil. Area, 800 sq. miles. Pop. 57,000. The 
town is in the department, 25 miles W. of the city of Guate- 
mala (see map of Central America, ref. 4-D). It has a con- 
siderable trade. Pop. 14,000. 


Chimarikan Indians: a linguistic family comprising the 
Chimariko and Chimalakwe tribes, formerly of Trinity eo. 
Cal., the former inhabiting Trinity river from Burnt 
Ranch northward to the junction of the north and south 
forks, the latter residing оп New river, а tributary of the 
Trinity. 

Of the general characteristies of these two tribes very lit- 
tle is known. From the friendly Wintu tribes, their eastern 
and southern neighbors, they borrowed their mortuary cus- 
toms and in part their medical practices. In lieu of tobacco 
they smoked the mistletoe. Their hunters were accustomed 
to smear their bows and arrows with ** medicine " to prevent 
the deer from detecting the human odor. 

By an early pioneer it is stated that the Chimarikan Ind- 
ians were once as numerous as the Hup& an Athapascan 
tribe adjoining them on the W. and S. W., who, through 
constant aggression particularly toward the Chimalakwe, 
from whom they exacted an annual tribute, finally succeeded 
in overpowering the latter and in compelling them to adopt 
much of the Hupá tongue. Thus it was that about 150 the 
Chimálakwe numbered but two families, aggregating twenty- 
five persons, who spoke their own language. 

Sinan had formed the chief article of subsistence of the 
two Chimarikan tribes up to the advent of the whites into 
their territory, when the pollution of the streams from mim- 
ing operations rendered the fisheries of the Indians useless, 
and continued warfare ensued. In 1876 but half a dozen 
Chimariko survived: a vear before only three members of 
the Chimálakwe were known to exist. In 1889, in fupi 
Valley, a Chimariko man, seventy or more years of age, was 
found, who was then believed to be one of two survivors uf 
the tribe. 


CHIMBORAZO 


AcriogrTY.—Stephen Powers, Tribes of California, Con- 
iibilims to North American Ethnology, vol. ili. (Washing- 
tn, LST), See INDIANS OF NORTH AMERICA, 

Е. W. Норсе. 


(himbora'zo: a province of Ecuador; in the highlands 
Sof the volcano of the same name; area, 0,544 sq. miles. 
Pop, estimated (1885) 122,300. Capital, Riobamba, 


(himborazo: the highest mountain of Ecuador, and one 
of the highest in America; in the Western Cordillera; about 
йй miles S. of Quito and 80 N. E. of Guayaquil. lt is a 
mamiticent dome, its snowy summit towering lu above the 
«rounding peaks, and visible at times from the ocean, 150 
mies distant, Several glaciers extend far down the sides. 
The mountain is of volcanic formation, but no crater has 
leon discovered, and there is no record of an eruption. The 
aul is extremely difficult, owing not only to the height 
and the rarefied air, but to the deep powdery snow of the sum- 
mit through which the explorer must force his way. It was 
vainly attempted by Humboldt, Boussingault, and others. 
Jules Rémy reached what he believed was the top in 1856, 
tat could not recognize the surroundings owing to а blind- 
ing mowstorm., The feat was finally accomplished by 
Wiymper in 1879, and again in 1880. His careful measure- 
ments show that the height is 20,496 feet. Не had the 
fortune of viewing from the summit an eruption of Coto- 
pixi, 60 miles distant. See Whymper, Travels among the 
ürat Andes of the Equator; Wolf, Geografía y Geologia 
del Eeuador., НЕквЕкт Н. SMITH. 


Chime [M. Eng. chimbe, chymbe, chim: abbrev. of * chim- 
tl € 0. Eng. cimbal, from Lat. cym' balum, a cymbal]: the 
wensonant or harmonie sounds of several instruments; cor- 
n4pendence of sound; music performed on a set of bells in 
à dınreh tower, The term is sometimes used to denote a set 
of tells which chime or ring in harmony. The carillon dif- 
fer from the chime in that its bells are more in number and 
аге stationary, See BELL-RINGING. 


Chimere (0, Fr. chamarre, fur cloak; Span. chamarra, 
Surra, sheepskin; Ital. zémarra, long cloak; origin ob- 
xurw; that from Basque echamarra improbable]: the up- 
рег rohe worn by a bishop, to which the lawn sleeves are 
hw generally attached. Since the time of Queen Elizabeth 
it has been of black satin, but reviously it was of a scarlet 
сент, like that now worn by bishops assembled in convoca- 
iu when the sovereign of Great Britain attends Parlia- 
ihent, 
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tipa] dioe DM Article of clothing is the blanket, made of 
"rl and dog More frequently woven of mountain-sheep 
r both, and even of cedar bark. Their 
th water-tight hats made of roots, and 
iuc. in the canoe a water-tight cap of 
` made s legs аге left bare. 
ots Q, (OF various purposes, dried seaweed, 
— ar ea ete. being employed in their manu- 
e | роем АГК, reed, and rush mats are used for 
“s holſoweel ou, Roes were made principally of cedar, 
it by means of wedges, adzes, and axes, 
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aided by fire. The art of pottery is unknown, but for cook- 
ing i large water-tight baskets and hot stones were 
employed, 

The houses, which are of wood, with gable roofs sup- 
ported on beams, are built to face the sea. A platform 
about. 2 feet high and 4 feet wide is built around the inte- 
rior walls, and very large houses have two or three such 
platforms upon Which small sleeping apartments are con- 
structed, Four families usually occupy a single house, а 
family living in each corner and having its own fireplace. 

Three social classes are found among the Chimmesvan, 
Common people are those who have not been initiated into 
one of the four secret societies. By the initiation they be- 
come middle-class people, but can never become chiefs, 
who form a distinct class and who are hereditary. Chiefs, 
however. have little iufluence upon the members of the 
tribe. The Chimmesyan have four gentes—the raven, the 
eagle, the wolf. and the bear—and in each village the 
houses of members of each gens are grouped together. One 
of their institutions is the “ potlateh "—the custom of pay- 
ing debts and of acquiring distinction by means of giving 
a great feast and making presents to all guests. Curious 
natal rites are observed and interesting maturity and mor- 
tuary ceremonies performed, Slavery is said to be common 
to both the tribes. 

In 1888 the population of the entire family was estimated 
at 5,000. In 1887 about 1,000 of these, in charge of Will- 
iam Duncan. removed to Annette island, about 60 miles 
N. of the southern boundary of Alaska, near Port Chester, 
where they founded the settlement of Metlakahtla. Here 
houses have been erected, schools and churches established, 
and the natives are suid to be making remarkable progress 
in civilization. 

AUTHORITIES.—Tolmie and Dawson, Comp. Vocabs. Ind. 
Tribes Brit, Columbia, with map (Мишка 1884); Franz 
Boas, in the British Association for Advancement of Science 
Proceedings, Newcustle-upon-Tyne meeting (London, 1889). 
See INDIANS OF NORTH AMERICA, F. W. Hopee. 


Chimney: a structure of masonry or of iron, usually of 
considerable altitude, containing a flue or flues for convey- 
ing the gases from a furnace to the outer air. It produces, 
in whole or in part, also the draught required to give the 
needed rate of combustion. Its main purpose is sometimes 
simply the discharge of noxious gases at great altitudes, as, 
for example, in chemical works. Such chimneys are some- 
times built up to heights of 400 and 500 fect, and produce a 
draught sufficient to burn 30 to 50 Ib. of coal on each square 
foot of grate. "The intensity of draught thus measured 
varies as the square root of the altitude, and with good pro- 
portions and proper adjustment to their work the weight 
thus burned in pounds on the square foot of grate will be 
not far from twice that numerical quantity taken in feet. 
Every pound of fuel produces 15 to 25 lb. of gas, sometimes 
more, and the flue is commonly made about one-fifth or one- 
sixth the area of the grate. 

Where, as on shipboard or the locomotive, an exceedingly 
strong draught is demanded, a * forced draught ” is resorted 
to, the current being produced by the action of a revolving 
fan, a steam-jet, or the impulses of the exhaust. steam from 
the engine. By such expedients more than 100 lb. of coal 
are sometimes burned on a square foot of grate. Such in- 
tensity of combustion by natural draught would require a 
chimney exceeding half a mile in height. These figures are 

iven for the usual marketable qualities and sizes of fuel. 

uels of poor quality or of small size require greater inten- 
sity of draught than those of good quality or of large size. 
Anthracites demand higher chimneys than bituminous 
coals, 

House-chimneys were probably introduced into the better 
class of houses in Europe about the twelfth century. The 
first in the city of Rome was erected in 1368, and they only 
came into general use in England and on the continent of 
Europe in the seventeenth century. Previously the fires 
were built on the stone or earthen floors and in the middle 
of the room, the gases and smoke emerging through a hole 
in the middle of the ceiling, as still practiced by semi-civil- 
ized and barbarous nations. К. Н. THURSTON. 


Chimney-swallow: іп the U.S. the common name for 
the chimney-swift (Chafura pelugíca); a bird which out- 
wardly bears some resemblance to the swallows, but is not 
related to them, (See SwirT.) It is very abundant during 
summer in the Eastern U. S.. and seems perpetually on the 
wing, gathering while in full flight the little twigs of which 
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its nest is made. In Europe the name is given to a true 
swallow (Hirundo rustica) very much resembling our barn- 
swallow. Both chimney-swift and chimney-swallow are so 
ealled from their habit of nesting in chimneys. 
F. A. Lucas. 

Chimpan'zee (Troglodytes niger): an anthropoid or tail- 
less ape inhabiting the dense forests of the Congo region of 
Africa, from near the coast eastward to the great lakes. 
When fully grown it is 4 feet or & little more in height, 
blackish, with pale hands and feet. It more nearly resem- 
bles man in general appearance than does any other of the 
great apes, and assumes an upright attitude with greater 
ease than its relatives. The gorilla is, however, anatomical- 
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ly more closely related to man. The chimpanzee is largely 
terrestrial in its habits and runs on all fours, the knuckles 
of the hands being applied to the ground. It builds nests 
in trees, and is usually found in small bands of from five to 
ten. When young the chimpanzee can be readily tamed 
and taught various tricks. Many have been taken to Europe 
and several have from time to time been brought to the 
U. S., but sooner or later they die from diseases of the lungs. 
See R. Hartmann, Anthropoid Apes (International Science 
Series, 1885). F. A. Lucas. 


Chimsian: See CuruMESYAN INDIANS. 


Chi^mu, or Grand Chi’mu: the name given by archxolo- 
gists to an ancient city of Northwestern Peru; on the sea- 
shore; 4 miles N. of the present city of Truxillo. It was 
the chief town and probably the capital of the people called 
Chimu or Yuneas, whose civilization was entirely distinct 
from that of the Incas until the fifteenth century. The 
ruins of this city are the most extensive in America, cover- 
ing a space 12 to 15 miles long and 5 to 6 broad. They 
comprise vast buildings, palaces, and temples, some of the 
walls being ornamented with arabesques and paintings; im- 
mense reservoirs, which were filled by an aqueduct 14 miles 
long; a great truncated pyramid, used as а burial-mound ; 
and other interesting structures. One of the buildings is 
supposed to have been a prison. Excavations among these 
ruins have vielded many ornaments of gold and silver, re- 
mains of rich cloths, pottery, and other objects. See Squier, 
Реги (1877); Charles Wiener, Perou et Bolivie (1880). | 

HERBERT Н. SMITH. 

China: a large, compact, and populous country of Eastern 
Asia, which, excluding its dependencies, has an area of nearly 
1,300,000 sq. miles, and extends through twenty-five degrees 
of E. lon. (98° to 123°) and about twenty-three degrees of N. 
lat. (18° W. to 41°). It is bounded on the N. by Mongolia, 
one of its largest dependencies; on the E. by a part of 
Manchuria and those western extensions of the Pacific Ocean 
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which are known as the Gulfs of Liao-tung and Peh-Chih-li, 

the Hwang-Hai, or Yellow Sea, the Tûng-Hai, or Eastern 

Sea, and the China Sea; on the S. by the Nan-Hai, or South- 

ern Sea, and by Tong-king (Tonquin) and Burma; and on 

the W. by Tibet and Eastern Turkestan. 

NaAME.—The name China is entirely unknown to the people 
of the country. It is probably derived from 7's'in, the name of 
the most powerful of the feudal states of ancient China, 
which finally became paramount, overturned the dynasty of 
Chow (1121 to 284 в. c.), and established under Cur-H waxG-TI 
(q. v.) the short-lived dynasty of Ts'in, about 255 в. c. As Ts'in 
guarded the northwest part of the empire, occupying most of 
the present province of Shensi and the regions beyond, it 
would naturally be the one with which travelers from Western 
and Central Asia would become first and best acquainted. 
From this arose perhaps the many variations of the name 
which we find applied in ancient times to this region, e. g. Sin 
(the Sine of Ptolemy and the Sinim of the Bible being the 
people of Sin), Chin, Thin, Tsin-is-tan (the -tan or country of 
the Ts’in), and lastly Chin-a or Chin-tan (compare -tan in Ba- 
luchis£an, Afghanistan, Hindustan, etc.), the forms most 
commonly used by Chinese Buddhist writers. Among the 
Chinese themselves the country is most commonly known as 
Chung-Kwoh, or * Middle Kingdom,” a name which takes us 

back to the feudal times of the Chow dynasty, when the im- 
bere domain was called the * Central Kingdom or State," as 

istinguished from the surrounding feudal kingdoms and 
the territories of the outlying “barbarians.” Many other 
names are in use among the people, such as 7"?en Chao, or 
* Celestial Dynasty " (from which probably comes our phrase 
* Celestial Empire "), in allusion perhaps to the claim of each 
succeeding dynasty that it has been commissioned by Heaven 
torule. The name of the reigning dynasty is also much used, 
generally preceded by Ta-, great, as 7a Ming Kwoh, the 
“Great Illustrious Kingdom,” from Ming, “ illustrious," the 
dynasty which began in 1368 and lasted until 1643, when the 
present Та Tsing or Great “ Pure” Dynasty “received the 
appointment of Heaven” and displaced it, and China be- 
came Та Tsing Kwoh, the “Great Pure Country.” In 
ancient classical writings we also find mention of Serica 
(Serice in Ptolemy), the land of the Seres, and it is now well 
understood that the reference is to China as the land of the 
silkworm and of silk, from the Chinese word sze, for “ silk 
as it comes from the cocoons.” 

In the Middle Ages the country was most commonly known 
as Cathay, a corruption of Ahitat, the Persian form of Khit- 
an, the name of a Tartar tribe which first comes into notice in 
the fifth century of our era, and which was in possession of 
Northern China during the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
Marco Polo speaks of China as Khitai, and by that name the 
country is still known among the Russians. See CATHAY. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES.—China may be described as a series 
of basins sloping eastward to the Pacific from the great 
mountain masses of Central Asia which bound it on the W, 
and which extend as far Е. as the 112th or 113th meridian. 
East of that line the country may be roughly divided into 
two parts: (1) a hilly region S. of the Yang-tse, and (2)a 
great plain stretching northward from the latitude of Hang- 
chow Bay some distance S. of the Yang-tse, almost to the 
latitude of Peking, where it meets the foot-hills of the east- 
ern extensions and outliers of the great mountain-chains of 
the northwestern provinces. 

Mountains.—In the mountainous belt of provinces which 
lies W. of the 112th meridian we find two distinct systems 
—the Kwün-lün and the Himalayan. The former consists 
(1) of several nearly parallel ridges of great height, reaching 
far above the snow-line at some points, which break off from 
the Kulkun or Kwün-lün range N. of Tibet, and take a 
generally S. E. or S. S. E. direction through Sze-chuen and 

art of Hupeh, separating the Ya-lung, the Min, the Kia- 
ing, and other considerable affluents of the Great River 
from one another and from the Kin-sha-kiang or upper- 
most courses of the Yang-tse after it enters China proper. 
(2) An eastern extension of the Kwün-lün chain, in two par- 
allel ridges of 6,000 to 8,000 feet, through Kansuh, Shensi, 
and Shansi into Honan. ‘These are known as the Tsing-ling 
(or * Azure Mountains") and the Fû-niu Shan, and divide 
the Wei and other tributaries of the Yellow river from the 
Han and its affluents, which join the Yang-tse at Hankow. 
(3) The Pa-ling, or Kiu-tiao (or * Nine Branch Mountains ^). 
thrown off by the Siueh-ling, with a S. E. trend, and form- 
ing the watershed between the Han and the Kia-ling, which 
joins the Yang-tse at Ch'ung-K'ing-Foo in Sze-chuen. "The 
peaks of this range are not as lofty as those of the Tsing- 
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ling, which in turn are inferior in height to the Sze-chuen 
waks. 

The Himalayan system of Yunnan and Kwei-chow is but 
an eastern extension of the mountains which bound Tibet 
on the S., and consists of several ranges collectively called 
Nan Shan, or the “Southern Mountains.” These spread 
eastward, separating the Yang-tse and its southern feeders 
from the Si-kiang, cover the province of Kwang-tung, and 
on the borders of Fuh-kien merge into what Pumpelly calls 
the 7 eoast range” of his “Sinian system of parallel ridges ” 
which cross the empire from N. E. to S. W., and “ determine 
the outlines and nearly all the physical features of the con- 
tinent, just as the Appalachians have determined those of 
the eastern part of North America.” 

Rivers.—The Chinese have several words for “river.” 
(Жиен is a book-word found in such names as Sze-chuen, 
" Four Rivers,” the name of the largest province of the coun- 
trv, The most common words, however, are Acang and Ло, 
The former is used in the formation of river-names from the 
Yang-tse southward, while ло is used N. of the Yang-tse. 
The only exceptions to this use of these syllabies are the 
Ya-lu-kiang, which flows westward between Manchuria and 
Korea, and Heh-ling-kiang, or “ Black Dragon river,” the 
Chinese name of the Amur, and both of these lie outside 
of China proper. 

The great river-basins of China proper are three in num- 
ier—(1) the Yang-tse in the center, (2) the Hwang-ho, or 
" Yellow River,” in the north, and (8) the Si-kiang (which en- 
ters the sea partly along the channel of the Chu-kiang, or 
* Pearl River") in the south, and partly in a channel of its 
«wn parallel to the Chu-kiang. These, like almost all the 
rivers of China, flow S. E. through the greater part of their 
reurses, The chief exceptions are the Woo and the Yuen in 
hwei-chow (already mentioned), the Siang in Hunan, and 
tne Kan in Kiangsi, which find their way to the Yang-tse 
through the Tung-ting and Povang lakes respectively. 

The Hwang-ho and the Yang-tse rise beyond the western 
boundary of the country at no great distance apart. The 
former hag its origin in some little lakes situated in lat. 35° 
N. and lon. 96° E. in а plain of Kokonor, called by the Chi- 
пече Sing-suh-Hai, or “Constellation Sea." For the first 
"0 miles its course is very crooked, winding its way through 
zrzes in the Kulkun range. It then bends to the N E 
aul N. through Kansuh and the Great Wall for 450 miles 
more, when it is deflected eastward by the In-Shan. About 
tae 110th meridian it is again forced S., and flows for 500 
mies in that direction between the provinces of Shensi and 
Shansi as far as the fortress of Tung-Kwan at the foot of 
tne Tsing-ling, where it receives the Wei from the W. Here 
it is again deflected to the E., and flows in that direction 
through the Great Plain, carrying immense quantities of 
the luess, or “terrace deposit,” which is so characteristic of 
this region of China, and which, as it settles in the more 
evel parts of the river's course, forms banks and shoals, and 
лах gradually raised the bottom of the river itself above the 
surrounding country. A short distance beyond Kai-fting- 
t^. near the borders of Shantung, it takes a northward 
^nrse. flowing past Tsao-chow Foo on the Grand Canal. 
Here it joins the Ta-tsing-ho, and through its channel pours 
ts waters into the Gulf of Peh-chih-li. At the point where 
it turns northward it has changed its course several times, 
having taken its present course in 1853. Up to that time it 
lal made its way to the sea іп a S. E. direction, using the 
channel of the Hwai in Kiangsu. In 1853, when it changed 
Is course, again In 1867, and on several occasions since, the 
»ursting of its banks has resulted in widespread disaster and 
immense loss of life. It receives its name from the yellow 
twas which tinges its waters, has a course of about 2,600, and 
erains an area of 475,000, sq. miles. 

lhe most important river of China, and one of the longest 
MD UL world, is that which is known to for- 
Sali alle only to that portion of the пот chick dows 
LO aie eM 25 portion of the river which flows 
wie ana n province of Yang—that is, through 
In that part of its » роп stretching thence i the sca. 
кли nu which lies bevond China roper 
honesto whore | Ld furui Ussu, or ** Tortuous iver, 
asp ape Rives — by the Min it is called the Kin- 
SR Che MI aer er — Sand.“ Prom its junction 
eee tho Woo iE on '00-chow in Sze-chuen, where it, re- 
cme leur dian x ei-chow, it takes the name of Min., 
оао ^ Еа Ушу and beyond it is known 
Kiang or s LUT? Riv ко. i Great River. „the Ch “л? 

+» ПЕ Hiver, or simply as the Kiang. It is 


sometimes incorrectly spoken of, especially in French books, 
as the “ Blue River," and the name Yang-tse is also some- 
times incorrectly translated “Son of the Ocean." In its 
uppermost courses in Tibet its bed is 10,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, and in China proper its fall is very great. 
For the first thousand miles of its course in China it flows 
in aS. E. direction to the borders of Yunnan (26° N. lat.), 
where the Yun-ling merges into the Nan-ling. It then 
makes a great bend to the N. E.. as far as 80° N. lat., thence 
in a generally 5. Е. direction, falling into the sea at the islet 
of Sha-wei-shan in about lat. 31° 25 N. and lon. 122° 14' E., 
having drained an area of 548.000 sq. miles. In its course 
it receives the waters of several important affluents, the Ya- 
lung, the Min, the Loh, the Kialing, and the Han from 
the N.. and from the S. the Woo in Sze-chuen, the Yuen 
from Kwei-chow, the Siang from Hunan, and the Kan from 
Kiangsi, At Chin-kiang, 150} geographical miles from the 
sea, it connects with the Grand Canal, which reaches N. 
as far as Tien-tsin (less than 80 miles from Peking) and S. 
as faras Hang-chow. The river is now open to foreign trade 
as far as CH’UNG-R’ING (q. v.), about 1,700 miles from the sea. 
For 600 miles of this distanee—as far as Hankow—it is 
navigable by the largest ocean-going steamers, and for 500 
miles more—to Ichang—by steamboats. Above Ichang the 
river is a succession of gorges and formidable rapids, up 
which native junks, specially built for this traffic, are towe 
by large crews of trackers at the rate of a few miles a day. 
Toward the end of summer, when swollen by the melted 
snows of the great mountains of the west, the river rises 
50 feet or more, flooding the fields and the towns on its 
banks. 

The third great basin of China is that of the Si-kiang, 
or West river, which drains & region of 130.000 sq. miles ly- 
ing E. of the Yun-ling and S. of the Nanshan. dt rises 1n 
Yunnan, flows eastward through Kwangsi and Kwang-tung 
for 5,000 lê (about 1,650 English miles) and joins the Cuu- 
KIANG (q. t.) at Samshui, through which part of its waters 
find their way to the sea, but the greater part soon branches 
off through & separate channel parallel to the Chu-kiang 
and enters the sea at Macao. 

Lakes.—There are three considerable lakes in China, and 
several smaller ones, mostly south of and connected with the 
Yang-tse. The Tung-ting Lake, in Hunan, is about 200 miles 
in circumference, and connects with the Great river at 
Yo-chow-foo, 150 geographical miles W. of Hankow. It is 
apparently a part of а much larger lake which extended 
northward as far as the Han, but which has become silted 
up N. of the Great river, and is rapidly silting up S. of it. 
The second lake in size is the Poyang, in Kiangsi. It is 
about 90 miles in length and 20 in breadth, and connects 
with the Yang-tse at Hlu-kow, about 430 miles from the sea. 
It is studded with numerous picturesque and populous isl- 
ands. The third is the Ta- or Tai- hu, i. e. * бош Lake,” 
near Su-chow, a shallow sheet. of water 60 miles in length 
and 30 in width, and connected with the Yang-tse and with 
the ocean, In Northern Kiang-su and Southwestern Shan- 
tung there are other lakes that played an important part in 
the construction of the Grand Canal. 

Jslunda.—Besides the two great islands, Hainan and Tai- 
wan, or Formosa (ceded to Japan in 1895). lying off the 
coasts of Kwangtung and Fuh-kien respectively, there are 
several groups of smaller islands much nearer the coast. 
Among these are the Lintin group (to whieh Hongkong 
may be said to belong), in the estuary of the Chu-kiang; 
the group near the mouth of the Lung-kiang. to which 
AMOY (q. t.) belongs; the Pescadores, 20 miles W. of For- 
mosa; the Chusan Archipelago, off the coast of Cheh-kiang 
(sce CnUsaN); and the Miao-tao group, in the Gulf of Peh- 
chih-li, off the coast of Shantung. 

The Great Plain is an irregularly shaped alluvial tract, 
slightly undulating in some parts, with occasional isolated 
hills and groups of low mountains, It is about 700 miles in 
length, and varies in breadth from 150 to 500 miles; area, 
210,000 sq. miles. It is thickly studded with towns and vil- 
lages, mostly walled, and supports an immense population. 
It is traversed from north to south by the Yun-ho, or * Tran- 
sit River.” known among foreigners as the GRAND CANAL 
(q.v) а great publie work designed by Kublai Khan, the 
founder of the Yuen or Mongol dynasty (1272-1368), and 
carried out by his successors. Its total length is about 050 
miles. See CANAL and YUN-HO. 

Groroav.—Little is known of the geology of China, though 
something has been accomplished by the investigations and 
studies of Kingsmill, Pumpelly, and von Richthofen. Coal, 
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both bituminous and anthracite, is found in almost every 
province, most of it in proximity to iron, and all readily ac- 
cessible. The province of Honan alone has 21,000 sq. miles 
of anthracite, declared by von Richthofen to compare fa- 
vorably with the best anywhere. The total coal area of the 
country has been estimated at 419,000 sq. miles. Until 
recent times this coal has never been worked to any depth 
or to any extent by the Chinese, (1) because it was illegal, 
all minerals being claimed by the emperor; (2) because of 
the Fung-shui superstition (see Есхо-ѕнот), which depre- 
cates all tampering with the earth, lest the equilibrium of 
the elements be disturbed and calamity result; and (3) be- 
cause of the lack of engineering skill, and such Western ap- 
pliances as the pump (a thing unknown in China), which are 
essential in deep mining. Since the establishment of native- 
owned steamship lines, however, a supply of steam-coal has 
become necessary, and now mining is in active operation 
under Government auspices and foreign superintendence, 
both in Chih-li (about 50 miles from Peking) and in North- 
ern Formosa. Gold, silver, lead, and tin are also abundant, 
and Yunnan has long been known for its rich supplies of 
copper. Petroleum and natural gas are found in Sze-chuen, 
the gas being utilized to some extent in the great salt-mak- 
ing industry for which that province is noted. 

Toes This remarkable formation, called “lake loam” 
by Pumpelly and terrace deposit by some, covers the prov- 
inces of Chih-li (except the alluvial part), Shansi, Shei 
N. of the T'sing-ling range, Kansu, and Northern Honan, 
and stretches eastward into Liao-tung, It also covers large 
portions of Shantung and Southern Honan, and big patches 
of it are found in the neighborhood of the Tung-ting and 
Povang Lakes. It is a brownish-vellow, unstratified, friable 
earth, with a highly porous tubular structure and a tendency 
to vertical cleavage, which has а most marked effect on the 
scenery. The depth varies from a few inches to a thousand 
feet or more, and it is found at all altitudes, rounding the 
hillsides and filling the valleys. It is exceedingly fertile, 
but owing to its very porous nature it demands a rainfall 
that would be excessive elsewhere. It is in this region that 
the famines o£ China oecur, їп seasons when the rain is too 
scant to fill the tubes and pores of the loess to bring up to 
the growing grain the chemical substances it needs. 

Geologists are not agreed as to the mode of the origin of 
this peculiar formation. Pumpelly and others hold that it 
is a marine or lacustrine deposit, while Baron von Richthofen 
claims that it is of “subaérial” origin—that is, that it was 
carried by the wind from some region farther west and de- 
posited in its present position. In proof of this he points 
to the fact that it is full of fossil land-shells, and contains 
bones of land quadrupeds, but. no remains of either marine 
or fresh-water shells. See Loess. 

Propucts.—Agriculture is the chief industry, and the 
most honorable. Every acre of cultivable land is cultivated 
with care; even the hillsides are terraced and turned to ac- 
count. The principal cereal in the southern, central, and 
western provinces 1s rice, which grows in standing water. 
In the north, owing chiefly to the porous nature of the soil, 
rice is not much grown. Here wheat, barley, millet, and 
maize are the chief cereals, Pulse is also extensively grown, 
as well as tobacco, cotton, hemp, opium, and sugar-eane. 
Tea is grown on the hillsides (not in gardens), especially in 
the south, center, and west. The chief tea-exporting ports 
are Fuh-chow, Hankow, Amoy, and Canton. The tea of For- 
mosa resembles that of Japan, but is superior in qualitv. 
(See Tea.) Silk both for domestic use ad for export is also 
produced extensively, Among other products are cotton, 
camphor, vegetable or insect wax (see Prn-LA), and medi- 
cines. Fruits of many kinds, including grapes, peaches, 
apricots, oranges, loquats, kumquats, lichees, persimmons, 
eten are grown. The native cotton is woven into a very 
substantial narrow-width fabric on the hand looms of the 
country. 

CLIMATE.—In а region so large as China there must natu- 
rally be much diversity of climate, In general it may be 
said that it resembles that of the U. S. in its range of tem- 
perature, except that while in North China the temperature 
is higher in summer and lower in winter than in the corre- 
sponding portions of the U. S., there is less humidity. The 
rainy season of North China lasts for about six weeks, and the 
dry season for the rest of the vear. In the south the heat is 
greater, and so is the humidity. In the north the rivers are 
frozen over during winter, and all navigation ceases, In 
Sze-chuen dense fogs prevail all winter, and the sun is sel- 
dom seen. 
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PoutticaL Drvistons.—The number of provinces has varied 
at different periods. During the Ming dynasty (1368-1643) 
there were thirteen provinces. In the period K'ang-hi— 
that of the second emperor of the present dynasty—it was 
cut up into eighteen provinces, and ever since Shéh-pah 
Sung, or “the eighteen provinces," has been a common col- 
loquial name for the country. In 1886, shortly after the 
French difficulty, the island of Taiwan, called Formosa by 
foreigners, was detached from Fuh-kien, and made into а 
separate province. In 1895 it was ceded to Japan. 


TABLE SHOWING THE AREA, POPULATION, AND CAPITALS OF 
THE EIGHTEEN PROVINCES.* 


| 


T2176 


74,320 


24,534,118 
21 (412,604 


Kiangsi..... 
Hunan 


Nan-Chang-Foo. 
| Chang-Sha- Foo. 


eee ee 


Year of | Popu- | 
PROVINCES, sd Population. | osu — ! CAPITALS. 

estimate. : mile. | 
Chih-li...... 58.9490 | 17.937,000 | 1879 304 | Pao-Ting-Foo. 
Shantung .. 65.104 | 36,247,835 , 1852 557 | Tsi-Nan-Foo. 
Shansi...... 56,368 | 12.211.453 zs 221 , Tai-Yuen-F oo. 
Shensi...... 67.400 8,432,193 | 1879 126 | Si-Ngan-Foo. 
Kansuh .... | 125.450 9.285.371 : T4 | Lan-Chow- Foo. 
NZze-ehuen..| 160.800 7. 12,807 1882 406 | Ching-Tu-Foo. 
Hupeh ..... 70,450 | 33.305.005 id 473 | Wu-Chang- Foo. 
Honan ..... | 65.104 | 22.115,827 “ 340 | K"ai-Füng-Foo. 
Kiang-su... 44.500 | 20,905,171 FS 10 | Nanking. 
Ngan-Hwuy 48.461 | 20,506,288 * 425 | Ngan-k'ing-Foo. 
Cheh-kiang. 30.150 | 11,585,602 > 206 | Hang-Chow-Foo. 





Kwei-chow. 64.554 7 660,151 1879 118 Kwei-vang- Foo. 
Yunnan.... 107.969 | 11.721.516 $s 108 | Yun-nan-F oo. 
Kwangsi... 18.323) 5.151.327 e" 65 | Kwei-lin-Foo. 
Kwangtung 19.456 | 29,706,249 1552 377 | Kwaugchow-Foo. 
Fuh-kien... 88.480 | 23,000,000 ... | Fuh-chow-Foo. 
a 
Totals... 1,322,941 | 383,182,793 | .... | 289 | 


* To these might very properly be added Shingking, the most south- 
erly of the `` Three Eastern Provinces," commonly known as Mau- 
churia, as since 1876 it has been administered by a civil governor. 

+ Estimated. 


ProrrE.—Iistory shows that the people of China entered 
the country at a very early period as a band of immigrants 
from some place in Central Asia. and recent researches seem 
to point to Babylonia as their original home. It is said that 
they followed the course of the Yellow river and settled in 
Shensi, Shansi, and Honan. The aboriginal tribes they 
found in possession were gradually overcome and absorbed, 
though remnants of some of them are still found in wild in- 
dependence in the southwestern provinces (see MrAo-T-kE) 
and on the islands of Hainan and Formosa. These immi- 
grants brought with them a considerable degree of civiliza- 
tion, and their descendants have continued to be the great 
civilizers of Eastern Asia, Korea, Japan, Loochoo, ete., have 
all received their culture and arts from China. 

Education.—Education is widespread and highly prized. 
It is the only passport to social and official position ; each 
village has at least one school, and at least one male member 
of each family can read, write, and cipher—tha ciphering 
being done with the swan-pan, or ABACUS (q¢.7.). Competitive 
examination for literary degrees dates, in its present form, 
from about the beginning of the eighth century. The schel- 
ars or literati form the highest of the four social grades, 
farmers coming next, then the artisans, and lastly mer- 
chants. In point of intellect, as in business and diplomacy, 
the Chinese are the equals of the ablest and most civilized 
nations of Christendom, 

Social Life.—'l'he Chinese are a gregarious people living 
in cities and villages (most of them defended by high walls 
and fortified gates which are closed every night at sunset). 
Seattered dwellings are as a rule unknown, vet agriculture 15 
one of their chief occupations. There are no grass-fields and 
no grazing herds; beef is not used, except by the Mohammed- 
ans, and milk, butter. and cheese are entirely unknown. 
Pork, chickens, eggs, and fish, with vegetables and rice (in 
the southern and central provinces), and wheat, barley, 
maize, and millet, ete, (in the northern provinces). form tlie 
chief articles of food. 

Dwellings.—lo a European, Chinese homes seem very 
comfortless, with their paper windows, their lack of outlook 
to the street, their earthen or tiled floors, their straight- 
backed chairs, the absence of fireplaces and stoves, and of a 
second story, except for purposes of amusement. The better 
class of buildings are of slate-colored brick (red bricks and 
tiles are practically unknown), the under courses probably 
of limestone, with tiled or thatched roof, and heavy, orna- 
mented, overhanging eaves. ‘The less wealthy use sun-dried 
bricks covered by a thin coating of plaster or cement, or 
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faced with a single thickness of burnt brick. The poorest 
це adobe, or else а wooden framework filled up with wat- 
ır bainboos, or stalks of millet or maize thickly daubed 
with mud and mortar. Timber is scarce, the principal sup- 
“iy for the best buildings coming from Manchuria in the 
rth or from Annam or Burma in the south. The frame- 
ark of the roof is first set up on posts (about 9 feet apart) 
shieh are afterward built into the walls. 

There are few notable buildings in China except pagodas 
avl temples, the gate-towers of the cities, a few palaces and 
»vernment offices, and, owing to the perishable nature of 
the materials emploved and the havoc wrought by frequent 
mhellions, few can boast of any great antiquity. There can 
t: no doubt that the tent is the real model of all Chinese 
buildings. This is proved chiefly by the shape of the roof, 
alich shows the curves of an easy-hanging tent-cloth over 
a tent-frame. 

Marriage is universal, and is contracted іп childhood, 
‘hgh from sixteen to eighteen is the usual age for marrying. 
Persons of the same surname can not intermarry. The son 
cakes his wife to his father's home and not to one of his 
vai, Few women ean read; some, however, have attained 
distinction as scholars, The women never eat with the men, 
«ven of their own family, and are seldom seen abroad. The 
emmping of the feet of girls is a custom of long standing, 
the origin of whieh is unknown. For social reasons it can 
ш" Well be changed until the court ladies give it up. 

fediqron.—ln religion the Chinese are easy going, and 
draw on three different systems. From primitive times 
"Y got the notion of a supreme Being (still worshiped 
twine п vear by the emperor on behalf of the people), a host 
it spirits, and the worship of ancestors. On this have been 
crated the Confucian morality апа many superstitious no- 
ius and practices from BUDDHISM and Taorsm (qq. v.). 
vw former was introduced into China in the period Ming-ti 
1. D, 87) und at once took root. Monasteries, usually styled 
"трех, abound, and the system has so spread over the em- 
tte that people forget its foreign origin. There are about. 
“шту millions of Mohammedans in the country, and until 
eent times a Jewish community, with a synagogue and 
vies of the Pentateuch in Hebrew, existed at Kai-füng-foo, 
Че capitak of Honan. Christian missions are now found 
е throughout the eighteen provinces and be- 
volal, 

(rOVERNMENT.—The government of China is a despotism 
“constituted on the model of the family. The Hwang-ti or 
"uperor is the “son and minister of Heaven.” but he is also 
"e “father and mother" of the people, and what he is to 
‘ie people at large each district official is to those under his 
jir~liction, Under the emperor, the supreme direction of 
fairs is intrusted to a grand council or cabinet composed 
ıi four high officials, the highest in the empire, of whom two 
ste Chinese and two are Manchus. Under the orders of this 
сталі council are the seven boards or executive departments, 
nich with two presidents, a Chinese and a Manchu. These 
ate (1) the board of civil office, which superintends the 
vesintinents, salaries, and movements of officials; (2) of 
Ue: 0) of revenue and population; (4) of war, which 
«ui 1995 included both the army and navy: (5) the board 
i£ punishments; (6) the board of works; and (7) the ad- 
бта у or navy department, Besides these there are many 
tem m bureaus and offices, such as the T'u-Cha-yuen, 

т heard of censors, ^ the eyes and ears of the emperor” 

Shee business is to expose eorruption and misgovernment, 
«sul who are privileged to rebuke the emperor himself); the 
“-Fan-yuen, which has charge of the “colonies” and depend- 
teles; the Tsung-li-Yamen, or foreign office, etc. 

Far administrative purposes each of the eighteen provinces 
divided into departments called fu (or foo), and districts 
i sd chow orhien. 'The official at the head of each of 
owe is called a chih-fu, a chih-chow, or a chih-hien—that 
d the one who knows "the fu, the chow, or the hien. The 
J mandarin has charge of everything connected with 
771-0707, and is atonce sheriff, coroner, judge, tax-collector, 
~serintendent of education, ete. Several districts make a 
"vt depertment, and two or more departinents a tao or cir- 
at the head of which is а tao-tai, or intendant of cir- 

CS The district magistrates report to the chih-fu, and the 
safu to the provincial authorities. Each district has at 
э опе walled town, that in which the chih-hien has his 
daîn or office, That in which the chih-fu has his head- 
-arters is called a fu or departmental city, hence the fre- 
iencv of the syllable fu as a final in Chinese place-names— 
“5. Chin-kiang-fu. There are in China proper 182 depart- 
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ments, 79 minor departments called fing and chow ; 1,280 dis- 
triets called hien, 140 called chow (the standing of which is 
somewhat higher than that of the hien), and about 50 called 
ting. At the head of each province is а Zsung-tuh, or gov- 
ernor-general. as in Chih-li and Sze-chuen, or a fu-tai, or gov- 
ernor, as in Shansi, Shantung, and Honan. The remaining 
fourteen provinees are grouped in twos and threes, with а 
governor for each, but subordinate to the governor-general 
at the head of the group. These governors communicate di- 
rectly with the throne, or with the grand council at Peking. 
Associated with the governor of each province are the fantai, 
or provincial treasurer; the ngan-cha-sze, or criminal judge: 
the hioh-tai, or literary chancellor (a sort of commissioner 
of education), a kien-tuh, or commissioner of excise, and a 
ti-tuh, or commander of the forces. All these officials, from 
the tsung-tuh down to the chih-hien, are appointed by the 
emperor, but are as a rule chosen from among the graduates. 
Of the 144 officials who now form the supreme government 
only 18 obtained their first appointment by purchase. АП 
officials are ranged in nine ranks, the distinguishing mark 
of each being the button or knob worn on the official hat or 
cap. (See Button.) No one can hold office in his native 
province. Each province is practically self-governing, raises 
its own taxes, makes a fixed contribution to the central gov- 
ernment, and has its own army and navy. 

Army and Navy.—Besides these provincial forces there 
is the national army, which consists (1) of about 320,000 
Manchu bannermen, and (2) of 656,459 officers and men 
who compose the Ying Ping, “camp troops” or regular 
army. Irregular levies called yung or “ braves,” a kind of 
militia, may be called out and disbanded as occasion de- 
mands. As a rule, the regular army is drilled after West- 
ern methods, and armed with modern arms, but bows and 
arrows and pikes are still much used, especially among the 
Manchus and the yung. The Chinese fight well when prop- 
erly led, but as yet they are poorly officered. The navy, which 
in 1894 was considerable, included (1) two squadrons compris- 
ing 4 barbette ironclads, 1 turret ship, 18 cruisers, 27 tor- 
pedo-boats, 14 gunboats, and several dispatch-boats, etc. ; 
and (2) two flotillas comprising an armored frigate, 14 gun- 
boats, 6 floating batteries, 3 transports, etc. 

There are arsenals at Tientsin, Tsi-nan-foo (in Shantung), 
Shanghai, Nanking, Hanyang-foo, Fuh-chow, and Canton, 
and dockyards at Wei-hai-wei, Shanghai, and Fuh-chow. 

Revenue.—'l'he normal revenue amounts to about 75,000,- 
000 hai-kwan taels, or about $78,750.000 U. S. gold. It 
consists (1) of land tax, payable part in silver (about 20,000.- 
000 taels) and part in rice (= taels 2,750,000); (2) the 
profits of the salt monopoly (about 9,600,000 taels) ; (3) cus- 
toms dues (native 6,000,000, foreign (in 1892) 23,200,000 
tacls); (4) likin and transit dues (about 11,000,000 taels ; 
and (5) licenses (about 2,000,000 taels.) 

Trade and Commerce.—The native trade is very extensive. 
Foreign trade is carried on at certain ports which have been 
opened from time to time by treaty with European nations. 
chiefly Great Britain. These are given in the following 
table, together with the amount of imports and exports for 
each in 1894, stated in taels: 








| Where situated. ` Population. 








636,000) 
96,000 


July. 1861. 
Apr., 1862. 


4.411.414. 4,765,719 


Fuh-ehow....: Fuh-kien... 
“ 6.872.311, 6,637,484 


А тоу... 


РОКТ. When opened, | Imports. | Exports, 
Mop — — "- | 

Tientsin...... Chih-li ...... | 950.000: Мау, 1861. | 4,551,175) 6.605.087 
Niu-echwang?*, Shingking...| — 60,0007... LLL. — 864.494, 1594.664 
Chefoo....... i Shautung... 32.500, Mar., 1862, | 1.684.100 — 632,702 
Slianghai...., Kiangsu..... 400,000) May, 1843. | 96,661 920 58,421. N30 
Niugpo ...... | Cheh-kiang .| NNN May, 1861. 133,238 11,002 
Hangehow...| i S00, 000] Sept, 1806. .......... RUE RM 
Wenchow.... e М. Apr., 187г. | 21.529 1.011 











Swatow...... Kwangtung. 40,000) Jan., IRGO. | 8,600,105. 2,350,550 
Canton ...... Б 1,600,000) Oet., 1859. | 13,741,801 15,777,828 
Kiung-chow . sA 40,000) Apr., 196. | 1,517,810. 1257.177 
Pakhoi....... si 25.000! Apr., I877. | 9.983.903. 1,112.62] 
Tunmsuit..... Taiwan...... 100,000) Sept., 1863. | 2,200.727; — 604,077 
Kelung t..... | Е TONN) И ЛЕУ —— 
Tainant..... v 135.000 Е 1,700,719 1.189.650 
Chinkiang... Kiangsu.....| 135.000 Apr., 1841. 29,428: 501,209 
Suchow...... | E мю Sept., IW. |.......... liz dci PIE 
Nanking..... a TOO OUUE secede — 
Wuhu........ | Ngan-H wuy. ROO on desta ars 24.300, 3.142 
Kiu-kiang .... Kiungsi ..... 53.000) Jan., 1862. QU NN ...... "E 
Hankow..... ; Hupeh...... 800,000 ч 14,351; 4.399,022 
Shashih...... | Afri ec Чү Аалы ыр i Sept., 1996. . . . . . . . ... sss... 
Ichang........ is 54.000. APr., 1877. |...... a aoe 
Ch'ung-k'ing: Sze-chuen...| 250.000: Mar., 1891. |...... — — 
Lungchow...; Kwangsi.... 30,000! Aug., 1859. 108,361 44.772 
Müng-tsze...| Yunnan..... | 12,000) © 1,241,879, (43.321 











* Niu-chwang lies outside of China proper, but was one of the ports 
opened by the treaty of 1800. + Now Japanese ports. 
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This trade is chiefly with Great Britain and her colonies, 
Japan, the U.S. and the continent of Europe coming next 
in the order here given. In 1891 the total foreign imports 
amounted to over 134,000,000 taels (cotton goods, 53,290,200 ; 
opium, 28,353,156 ; metals, 7.254448; woolens, 4,695,256 ; 
and sundries, 40,329,590. taels). The exports for the same 
year were valued at 100,047,849 tacls, mostly tea and silk. 

Means of Communication.—The country is unfenced, and 
tracks (they can not be called roads) run everywhere. In 
the plain, wagons form the chief means of conveyance, 
though pack-animals and wheelbarrows аге also used. In 
the hilly parts pack-animals and mule-litters are resorted 
to, while in the mountainous parts porters and sedan chairs 
are employed. In the central and southern provinces con- 
nected by the Yang-tse, the lakes, and the canals, the means 
of travel are convenient and cheap, though slow. A railway 
is in operation in Chih-li, from the coal mines at Kai-ping to 
Hokow on the Peh-tang, thence via Taku to Tientsin:; thence 
to Shan-hai-kwan, at the E. end of the Great Wall and a lit- 
tle beyond. In 1876 a line from Shanghai to Woosüng, 12 
miles in length, was begun by some foreigners, and operated 
along half that distance for nearly а year, when it was pur- 
chased by the Chinese authorities and torn up. A trunk 
line from Peking to Hankow has been sanctioned. Tele- 
graphs now connect Peking with the principal cities of the 
country and with foreign countries. 

Money, Weights and Measures, —The only coin used is 
the CASH (g. e). Payments of small sums are made in cash; 
payments of larger sums are usually made in silver by 
weight. The unit is the Jiang (called tael by foreigners), 
which is equal to 14 oz. avoirdupois. The tael is divided 
into tenths called tsien or mace, und. these again into tenths, 
called fùn ог candareen, Sixteen Jiang, or ounces, make а 
kin, or pound (equal 14 1b, avoir), called catty by foreigners. 
One hundred kin make one picul, equal to 1334 lb. avoir. 
Ten fsun, or inches, make a foot, which according to treaty 
stipulation is equal to 1445 English inches, А Jt, or native 
ile equals about one-third of an English mile. 

History.—YVhe Chinese claim for themselves a hoary an- 
tiquity, the more extravagant of their writers going back 
several millions of years to Pán-Kü, the first man, who 
chiseled himself out of chaos, Others begin with a great 
chieftain named Foh-hi, 2852 B. c.. the first of the * Five 
Rulers.” The Book of History, edited by Confucius, begins 
with Yao, 2357 в. с., who, however, appears with a well- 
developed governmental system, He was succeeded by Shun, 
2255 B. C., and he in turn by Yu, who had labored so success- 
fully in remedving the great flood of the time of Yao that 
he was chosen first as the associnte and then as the successor 
of Shun. These three (with Win Wang of the twelfth cen- 
tury B. с.) are the “ancient kings" lauded by Confucius 
for their virtue. (See CONFUCIANISM.) From Yu to CHIL- 
HwaNa-TI (q. v.) there were three dynasties, the Iia (2208— 
1766 B. c), Shang (1766-1122), and Chow (1122 to 249 B. c.). 
From the abolition of the feudal system and the consolida- 
tion of the empire under Chi-H wang-ti down to the present 
dynasty twenty-one dynasties have ruled over the country, 
sometimes only in part. The most illustrious of these are 
the Han (202 в. с. to 220 a. b.), the T'ang (618-907), the 
Sung (960-1280), the Yuen or Mongol dynasty (1280-1368), 
and the Ming (1363-1643). The Нап, the T'ang, and the 
Sung are the periods of greatest literary activity. The 
rulers of the present or Ta-Tsing dynasty are Manchus, but 
they rule China on Chinese lines of. polity, and have practi- 
‘ally lost their own nationality. The only really distinctive 
custom which the Manchus have compelled the Chinese to 
adopt is the wearing of the queue, or " pigtail”; and of the 
144 officials who now form the supreme government of the 
empire only 32 are Manchus. 

Originally called in to assist in suppressing the internal 
troubles which threatened the overthrow of the Ming dy- 
nasty, they refused to withdraw when the object of their 
mission had been accomplished, but. proceeded to conquer 
the country for themselves. In. 1643 they proclaimed the 
ninth son of their own ruler Tien-ming as the first em- 
peror of the ‘Ta-tsing dynasty, the name chosen for his 
reign-period being Shun-chi, In the following period, 
Klang-hi, the empire was fully consolidated. and an era 
of great prosperity as well as of literary activity inaugu- 
rated. The ninth emperor of this dynasty now reigns, his 
reien-period being called A’rang-sit, He came tothe throne 
in 1875. The great events of this dynasty have been the open- 
ing of the country to foreign trade, residence, and travel, 
the introduction of steam machinery, steamboats, railways, 
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and telegraphs, the establishment of diplomatic relations 
with Western nations, and the protection accorded to thuse 
who profess, as well as to those who teach, Christianity. 

In connection with Korean internal troubles in 1894, 
China became involved in а war with Japan, which resulted 
in the loss of most of her fleet, of the island of Formosa (9. t.), 
and, for a time at least, of the seaboard of Liao-tung. and the 
great fortified ports of PORT ARTHURand WEI-HAI-WEI (94. t). 
besides the payment of a large money indemnity. (ке 
Korta.) In 1897 Germany seized part of SHANTUNG (q. t.). 

BIBLIOGRAPIY.—Du Halde's Description. Géographique, 
ete., de la Chine, ete. (Paris, 1735 ; Eng. trans. 2 vols. fol., 
London, 1735-41); Movriae de Mailla's Jistoire Générale 
de la Chine (12 vols. 4to, Paris, 1776-85) ; Meadows Tavlor's 
Chinese and their Jtebellions (London, 1856); Col. Yule's 
Book of Ser Marco. Polo (2d ed. 2 vols., 1875); S. Wells 
Williams's Middle Kingdom (2d ed. New York, 1883): Doo- 
little's Social Life of the Chinese (2 vols., New York, 1867): 
W. A. P. Martin's The Chinese: their Education, Philoxo- 
phy. and Letters (New York, 1881); Williamson's Journeys 
ап Worth China, ete. (2 vols, London, 1870); Baron von 
Richthofen'’s China: Ergebnisse eigner Reisen und darauf 
gegründeler. Studien (2 vols, Berlin, 1877-82); Wilson's 
China: Travels and Investigations in the Middle Kingdom 
(New York, 2d ed. 1894): Hosie’s Three Years tn Western 
China (London, 1890); Moule's New China and Old (Lon- 
don, 1892). ROBERT LILLEY. 


China, or Chinaware: See the article Porrery anp Por- 
CELAIN. 


China Clay: See Kaorrx. 


China Grass, or Chinese Grass: a vegetable fiber which 
the Chinese manufacture into a beautiful fabric called bv 
themselves hia-poo, or summer cloth, and by foreigners 
“grass cloth.” [t is also manufactured in Europe to some 
extent. It is obtained mostly from the Вол тега nivea, а 

lant of the order Urticacew. (See Камі.) Grass cloth 

as a glossy appearance and a silky luster. The plant flour- 
ishes in the Southern U. S. under proper cultivation. 


China, Great Wall of: a remarkable fortification con- 
structed by order of the celebrated Emperor Shi-Hwang-Ti, 
the first universal Emperor of China, for the purpose of 
protecting the northern and northwestern frontier of his 
empire from the hordes of barbarians who then swarmed 
in that part of Asia. To accomplish this great object, he 
united the several defenses which had been erected for the 
same purpose by the feudal princes. Several millions of 
men. it is said, were occupied for the space of ten vears, dur- 
ing which time half a million of those employed on the work 
perished. It was completed in 211 B. с. The entire length 
of the wall is about 1.255 miles, the height being from 20 to 
95 feet, with towers about 100 vards apart and 40 feet high. 
The wall is thick enough at. the summit to admit of six 
horsemen riding abreast. Each face of the wall was built 
of hewn stone or brick. with earth filled in between. The 
Chinese name for the wall is Wan li Ch'ang Ching, or * Ten 
Thousand Mile Rampart." 


Chinam’pa: the Aztec name for a floating garden, whether 
natural or artificial. The shallow lakes around ancient 
Mexico were often partly covered with floating masses of 
grass and weeds, such as are often seen in similar bodies of 
water: these held portions of soil entangled in their roots. 
Some families of the Nahua or Алес race took advantage 
of them to make floating homes, strengthening the unsteady 
mass with poles and brush, on which earth was piled, and 
eventually, it would appear, constructing rafts covered with: 
soil. On these their homes were built. and gardens of con- 
siderable extent were planted. The Indians living in this 
manner were called Chinampenecs, and for a time they 
ranked as an independent tribe. They became tributary 
to the Mexicans about 1425, At the time of the conquest 
these gardens were very numerous and supplied the markets 
of Mexico with vegetables. HERBERT Н. SMITH. 


Chinande’ga: а department апа town of Nicaragua, Cen- 
tral Ainerica, The town is in a fertile plain about 13 miles 
from the Pacifice Ocean and 20 miles N. W. of Leon (see 
map of Central America, ref. 6-G). The houses are built of 
adobe, and are only one story high. Cotton and sugar are 
produced in the vicinity. Pop. of department (1883) 23,719; 
of town, 8,000. 


China-root: a drug, consisting of the dried roots of a, 
woody, climbing, thorny shrub, Smilax china, native of 
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Eastern and Southeastern Asia. The plant is closely related 
to the common greenbrier (S. hispida) of the U. S.. апа 
also to S. officinalis, from which the drug sarsaparilla is ob- 
tained; in fact, the China-root is sometimes substituted for 
the true sarsaparilla. It was formerly held in high repute 
аз a remedy for rheumatic and syphilitic.complaints. 

Chinard. shee' naar’, ЈоѕЕРН : b. 1756; d. 1813; a sculptor 
of Lyons; studied in Rome, and based his style on the an- 
tique; he executed many publie works for Lyons, and some 
for Marseilles, and left many portrait busts. 


China Sea: that portion of the Pacific Ocean which ex- 
tends from Japan, Korea, and the S. of the Yellow Sea to 
Borneo, with the Philippine islands on the E., with China, 
Tonquin, Siam, and the Malay Peninsula on the W. It 
includes the East Sea (T'ung-ha?), stretching from Korea to 
Formosa, and the South Sea (JVan-ha?), stretching from 
Formosa to Borneo. These two seas are connected by the 
Straits of Formosa, while the southern sea makes the great 
Gulfs of Tonquin and Siam. Navigation is hazardous on 
account of the typhoons that visit these waters. Some 
geographers restrict the name China Sea to the second of 
these divisions, 

China-tree: See CHINA, PRIDE or. 

China Wax: See PELA or PEH-LA. 


Chin'eha Islands: three small islands in the Pacific 
Ocean; situated about 14 miles from the coast of Peru; 
near lat. 39° 4' S.: total area, 4.000 acres. They are mere 
meks, with perpendicular cliffs 200 feet high and numerous 
surf-eaves. Multitudes of sea birds frequent them, and the 
islands had large deposits of guano, now practically ex- 
hausted, See GUANO. 


Chineh-bug : the Rhyparochromus leucopterus of Say; a 
hemipterous insect of the family Lygæidæ, which is a sub- 
division of Latreille's great family Corisie. The chinch is 
a great pest to the wheat crops of the U. S., attacking also 
Indian corn, grass, and the various kinds of grain and garden 
vegetables, destroying in some years much property. The 
female Jays her eggs, some 500 in number, in the ground, 
and there are often two broods of larve in a single year— 
the first attacking the wheat sometimes as early as the mid- 
de of June, and not always disappearing until the middle 
of August. The next brood comes in autumn. The bug is 
ў; of an inch long, and has white fore wings, each having a 
black spot on the middle of its edge; the Боду is mainly 
black, but the wingless young are at first red, with a white 
band on the back. The chinch-bug attacks the tender parts 
of plants, sucking the juices, and apparently poisoning the 
part which is bitten. The insect is not uncommon in the E. 
and N. E. of the U. S., but there its ravages are not con- 
spicuous, and little attention is paid to it. The valley of 
the Mississippi has in some years suffered terribly from this 
cause. Thus in 1864 one-half the corn (maize) and three- 
fourths of the wheat were destroyed by this pest throughout 
arge distriets, and the total damage to crops was estimated 
at $100,000,000 in U.S. currency. In 1865 a seemingly provi- 
dential epidemic attacked the ДЫ, of the chinch-bug, апа 
most effectually checked the destructive process, so that for 
some years it was not easy for entomologists to find speci- 
mens; but since that time the species has so multiplied that 
in some districts great destruction of grain has ensued. There 
are several germ diseases infesting the chinch-bug which are 
now well known; one of them is a fungus belonging to the 
zenus Sporotrichum. As this fungus can be artificially cul- 
vated, it has been found practicable to use it as a means 
of destroying this pest. The fungus is cultivated during the 
vinter in artificial media, and during the summer months 

паз are infected with it and distributed to localities where 
there are serious outbreaks. Much use of this method has 
жеп made, especially in Kansas. See Report by Prof. Е. Н. 
Snow, director of the’ experiment station, University of 
Kansas (1891). 

Chinchil’la (Sp. pron. chin-cheel'yda): a small South 
American rodent, the best-known member of the family 
Chinchillide, It is about 10 inches long, exclusive of the 
"why tail; clothed with soft, dense fur, gray above and 

ky white beneath. The ears are large, and the hind legs 
much longer than the fore. It dwells in colonies along the 
"stern slopes of the Andes, from Northern Peru to South- 
fm Chili, at elevations of from 8,000 to 12,000 feet. The 
chinchilla is a burrowing animal, and comes out in the 
Horning and evening to feed on roots and grass. It is docile 
and mild in temper, and may be easily tamed as а pet. Its 
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fur was much valued by the ancient Peruvians, and is still in 
demand for cloak linings, trimmings, and similar purposes. 


кадеты түкүр un Г 
ЖККУГА EPEE: 





Chinchilla. 


Many thousands are annually taken by the Indians, who 
capture them by the aid of a trained weasel (Galictis vit- 
tata). . F. A. Lucas. 


Chinchilla (anc. Salaria): a city of Spain; province of 
Albacete; on a hill 12 miles S. E. of the city of Albacete, 
It has a fine church, and manufactures of cloth, linen, glass, | 
earthenware, etc., and marble is quarried in the neighbor- 
hood. Pop. (1887) 6,096. 


Chinchil’lidw: a family of medium-sized rodents char- 
acterized by short incisors, molars divided by continuous 
folds into transverse plates, perfect clavicles, and long hind 
limbs. The fur is soft, the tail bushy. They dwell in bur- 
rows, and are limited to the pampas of La Plata and the 
highlands of the Andes. There are, according to Flower, 
but three species, each representing a separate genus readily 
distinguished by the number of toes on the fore and hind 
feet: Chinchilla has five toes on each of its front feet and 
four on each of those behind ; Lagidium has four on each 
foot; and Lagostomus has four and three respectively. See 
CHINCHILLA and LAGOTIS. ` Е. A. Lucas. 


Chinchon’, Ana, Countess of: Vice-Queen of Mexico and 
Peru; b. in Astorga, Castile, 1576. Her father was the 
eighth Marquis of Astorga. In 1598 she married the Mar- 
quis of Salinas, who was successively Viceroy of Mexico 
(1594—96), Viceroy of Peru (1596-1604), and again Viceroy 
of Mexico (1604-11). After his death she married (1621) the 
fourth Count of Chinchon, and when he was made Viceroy 
of Peru she accompanied him to Lima (1629), thus being a 
second time vice-queen in that city. While there in 1638 
she was ill of a tertian ague, and was cured by some pow- 
dered quinquina bark which had been sent to her physician 
by the Corregidor of Loxa, Don Juan Lopez de Canizares. 
She died, while returning to Spain, at Cartagena, Dec., 1639. 
A package of the bark which she had brought with her was 
taken to Spain, and she was thus the means of first intro- 
ducing this important remedy into Europe. Linneus named 
the genus of quinquina-bearing plants, in her honor, Cin- 
chona, or, as it should have been written, Chinchona. 

HERBERT Н. SMITH. 

Chindwara: See CHHINDWARA. 


Chinese Architecture: See CHINA. 


Chinese Empire: the immense region of Eastern and 
Central Asia which is subject to the Emperor of China. It 
may be divided into four parts: 

I. CuunG-K won, the * Middle Kingdom,” ог CHINA PROPER, 
which borders on the Pacific Ocean, and has an area of 
about 1,322,841 sq. miles, with a population of 383,000,000, 
or more. See CHINA, 

II. The “ Three Eastern Provinces” lying to the N. of 
Korea, and commonly called Mancnurta (q. v.) It has an 
area of 362,310 sq. miles, and a population of about 18,000,000. 

III. The regions subjeet to the Li Fan Yuen or * Colonial 
Office," viz.: (1) Mongolia (between China proper and Si- 
beria) and Kokonor (between Tibet and the province of 
Kansuh); area, 1,288,000 sq. miles; pop. 2,000,000; (2) Ili, 
or Kulja, stretching westward into Central Asia, and march- 
ing with the Russian possessions there. It includes Sungaria 
and Eastern Turkestan, and is officially called Sin-tszang, 
“the New Frontier (province) " ; area, 579,750 sq. miles; pop. 
1,180,000; (3) Tibet; area, 651,500 sq. miles; pop. 6,000,000. 
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IV. Tributary states, These formerly included Burma, 
Annam, Loochoo, Korea, etc. (see all these titles); but one 
by one they have slipped from China's grasp. 


Chinese Language: the leading member of the group of 
monosyllabic languages which occupy Southeastern Asia, and 
constitute, with a possible exception or two, the whole of the 
monosyllabic elass. This monosyllabism. is not, as а few 
scholars have held, а state to which they have been reduced 
by a process of phonetic decay, but manifestly a primitive 
condition, Tt represents a stage out of which all other lan- 
guages, whether of the agglutinative or inflective type, have 
passed, while these, from arrested. development, have re- 
mained behind. Chinese words are not only altogether des- 
titute of inflection, but they are hardly parts of speech in 
the sense which we attach to the term, being to a great ex- 
tent still in the root state. The same word may, according 
to its position in the sentence, be noun, adjective, adverb, or 
verb ; e. g. són must be variously translated “fidelity,” ** faith- 
ful," “faithfully,” * believe," This indefiniteness, however, 
attaches to the words only when taken separately, and disap- 
ears in the sentence, Chiefly by the value given to position, 
but partly also (especially in the spoken language) by the use 
of certain words us signs of grammatical relation, logical pre- 
cision of statement is attained. Being eut off from the re- 
sources of derivation for the multiplication of forms, while 
the development of signification has gone on as in other lan- 
guages, the number of homophonous words is very great. The 
phonetic combinations of which the language admits are com- 

arutively few and simple. The number of distinct vocables 
differs considerably in the various dialects, the highest limit 
being not fur from 1.000 and the lowest 500. By the aid of 
tones, similar to those which we use for the purpose of em- 
hasis and expression, this number is increased two or three 
old, being raised in the K wan-hwa to about. 1,600. The same 
phonetie combination pronounced. in different tones consti- 
tutes so many different words, and so essential a part of the 
pronunciation is the tone that à wrong tone will sooner oc- 
casion misunderstanding of a word than will the substitution 
of a wrong consonant. In the modern dialects the number 
of tones varies from four to eight, the smaller number being 
found in some of the districts of Central China; in the 
Kwan-hwa there are five, in the Fuchow and Amoy dialects 
seven, in the Canton eight. The number of words which 
coincide both in sound and tone being, however, still very 
large, other means are necessary to remove the ambiguity, 
jud in the spoken language phrases composed of two or 
more words are largely used in the place of simple terms. 
Two synonyms are frequently thus joined; e. g. shu-muh, 
“tree.” Shu and muh have each various significations be- 
sides that of “tree,” but there is no other in which they 
agree, and the combination thus becomes definite. Other 
phrases are taken in a collective sense; e. g. Adung-(, 
“older brother, younger brother,” for * brother” or " broth- 
ers"; or in а derived sense; e. gœ. tung-si, * east-west,” for 
"thing." These phrases, which often extend to four or five 
words, make a near approach to proper compounds, one of 
the words uniformly receiving a stronger accent, supported 
in the case of the longer phrases by а secondary accent. 

Spoken by a population variously estimated at from three 
to four hundred millions, the Chinese not unnaturally is 
divided into strongly marked dialects. Of these the Kwan- 
hwa, commonly called by Europeans the mandarin or court 
dialect, has the widest currency, being spoken with minor 
differences over the whole north and west of the empire, 
and on the east reaching as far south as the Yang-tse- 
Kiang. It is. further, the language of official eominunica- 
tion throughout the empire, and the only one of the popu- 
lar dialects which has received any considerable literary cul- 
tivation, Phoneticallv, it is the poorest of the dialects. The 
only eonsonant finals of which it admits are the nasals n 
and ag and the sonant. initials b, d, у, v. 2, found in some 
of the other dialects, are wanting here. The southeastern 
dialects, in the provinces of Canton and Fukien, on the 
other hand, are the most archaic, having preserved. the 
final mutes pA 4. Ditferinz largely in vocabulary, as. well 
as in the form and tone of the words common to them, 
these several dialects аге not. generally understood. (except 
the Kwan-hwa) beyond the limits of a single province, 
There are in addition many local dialects, less marked. in 
character and of a more limited currency, This diversity 
does not, however, extend to the written language, which is 
uniform throughout the empire, and, to a degree unap- 
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the whole course of its history. Its development has been 
to some extent independent of the spoken language, and 
forms one of the most interesting chapters in the history of 
writing. 

The date of the invention of the present characters, com- 
monly aseribed to Tsang-kié, about 2600 в. с.. can not be 
fixed even approximately, but the history of the suecessive 
stages of {һе development of the system is written in the 
characters themselves. The first signs were purely ideo- 
graphic, being rude representations of the objects named. 
A circle with а point in the center stood for the sun. a 
erescent for the moon, a three-pointed peak for a mountain. 
The changes of form which they have undergone, arising in 
poart from the different materials used in writing, have left 
m the present characters little resemblance to the objects 
pictured. The limits of this method of direct representa- 
tion were soon reached. А few words denoting position 
and number were represented by points and strokes; thus 
a point above or below a horizantàl line signified * above” 
or “below”; a stroke through the center of a circle, * mid- 
dle." The combining of two or more signs to express a 
single idea, either by direet or symbolieal representation, 
was another easy step; thus “water” and “eye” make up 
the sign for “tear”; * sun" and * moon ” for * bright.” 

By far the greater number of characters, however, are 
formed on а new principle, the combination of an ideo 
graphic and phonetic element in one sign. The number of 
homophonous words is, as we have seen, very large, and а 
sign having been found for one of these, it is used pho 
netically to represent the sound of the others, being differ- 
entiated in bach ease by an additional sign, which indicates 
in a general way the meaning. In this combination one of 
the parts, termed the phonetic or primitive, gives up its 
meaning and retains only its sound ; the other, the radical, 
gives up its sound and retains only the meaning. Forex- 
ample, the syllable (co has among other significations 
the following: “sword,” “anxious,” “appetite,” “heart of a 
tree," “long narrow boat,” “a species of fish of a slender 
form." The first of these, “sword,” being represented 
ideographically, the others are written оле hy the 
same sign, further defined by the radicals for “heart,” 
© eat,” “tree,” * boat.” © fish.” 

The number of different phonetics employed in writing a 
single vocable is in some cases twenty ог more, and the aggre- 
gate number of characters thus formed may exceed a hun- 
dred. Some characters are used both as phonetics and rad- 
icals; апа а character composed of a пи апа phonetic 
may itself be employed as a phonetic in forming new char- 
acters. The number of phonetics in common use is about 
1,000. These phoneties represent the sound of the word as 
a whole, without analyzing it into its elements, 

There is, however, a kind of syllabic spelling called Fan- 
ts‘ieh, introduced from India by Buddhist priests, and first 
currently used in dictionaries of the fifth and sixth centu- 
ries to mark the sound of characters with more precision. 
One series of characters is chosen to represent the initial 
sounds, another the final sounds, together with the tone, 
the number of both varying according to the dialect. Thus 
king. "classic" in the dictionary of K’ang-hi is ү. 
with the characters A-ten l-ing, the first being simply the 
sien of the initial А, the second of the final ing. | 

In the arrangement of the characters Chinese dictionaries 
follow three different methods. By the first the characters 
are distributed according to their meaning under a certain 
number of categories, such as heaven, earth, body, ete 
The second principle of arrangement is according to the 
radical part of the character. This appears first in the 
Shuoh-wen published a. n. 100, in which 10,000 characters ате 
arranged under 540 radicals, a number slightly increased in 
subsequent dictionaries, but in the T2à- 2ч, published dur- 
ing the Ming dynasty, reduced to 214. This last number i5 
retained in the two principal dietionaries of the present 
dynasty, the CAhíng-fz-ÜCunig and the Kang-hi-tzù-tien. In 
the last-mentioned work, with a total of about 44.000 ehar- 
acters, the number found under the different radicals varies 
from 5 to 1,300, or. counting duplicate forms, 1,900, the fol- 
lowing radicals having each 1,000 und upward: mouth, heart. 
hand, tree, water, plant, Under each radical the characters 
are arranged in the order of the number of strokes contain 
in the phonetic. The third and last method of arrangement 
іх according to the sound of the characters. The usual or- 
der in works of this class is the following : the characters are 
divided into four great classes, according to the tone; each 


proached in any other literature, uniform also throughout | tone divided into smaller classes, according to the final sound, 
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and these sometimes further subdivided, according to the in- 
italy, To this class belongs the Pet-wen-yun-fu, one of the 
most extensive lexicographical works in any language. It 
gives by numerous citations the fullest illustration of the 
usave of the language, and was published in 1711 in 130 thick 
volumes, Of the total number of characters in the lan- 
mage extravagant statements have often been made. The 
more complete dictionaries contain from 40,000 to 60,000, 
of which obsolete and duplicate forms and proper names 
make up perhaps one-half. The number of really different 
characters Which have the sanction of good usage is not far 
from 25,000. Even in the number last given a large pro- 
pu of the characters аге of rare occurrence, and а 
ssowledge of from 5,000 to 10,000 is sufficient for almost 
all the needs of the scholar. 

lu no language are the differences between the literary 
and colloquial idioms so great as in Chinese. Words alike 
in sound but distinet in meaning being written with differ- 
ent characters, the precautions against ambiguity required 
inthe spoken language are to some extent unnecessary. In 
the classical style conciseness is carried to the extremest 
limit. It is in general true of the classical books that, 
while to the eye they are definite, to the ear they convey no 
meaning. In this ancient style, termed Ku-wen, all histor- 
ical, philosophical, and critical works are still written, and 
no accomplishment is so highly valued among scholars as 
the mastery of it. Novels and dramatic compositions, 
which are regarded as quite inferior classes of literature, 
аге written in the Kwan-hwa, in a style but little elevated 
ahove the colloquial, aud, like it, abounding in compound 
phrases, The Wén-chang, the style of the literary essays, 
which is also much cultivated, is of a more artificial charac- 
ter than the Ku-wén, and less esteemed. 

The relation of the Ku-wén to the ancient spoken lan- 
mage, whether and how far it represents it, and how far it 
isthe product of a merely literary development, аге points 
upon which scholars are not agreed. Doubtless the Chinese 
written characters would long ago have given place to an 
alphabetic system had they not been peculiarly suited to the 
genius of the language, which, being monosyllabic, abounds 
in homophonous words. Still there are serious drawbacks, 
net the least of which is this, that the labor involved in learn- 
штап holding in the memory so many arbitrary charac- 
ters absorbs no small portion of the intellectual energy of 
te people. Attempts haa been made, not without success, 
t» romanize some of the popular idioms, the tones being 
marked by diacritic signs. Books have been published by 
misonaries in this character іп the Shanghai, Ningpo, Fu- 
chow, and Amoy dialects, To the concise ORE style, 
i wever, this method is quite inapplicable. 

The Chinese characters have undergone in the course of 
"ier history great changes of form, and six varieties are 
how in use. These are the Chuen-shu, or seal character, 
is] in seals and ornamental inscriptions; the Li-shu, and, 
“rely related to it, the ATai-shu, a pattern style employed 
in careful writing; the Sung-shu, the common book charac- 
r: the Hing-shu, or running hand; and the still more ab- 
'reviated * grass-eharacter," Ts«u-fzi. In no country is 
the art of calligraphy so highly esteemed or so sedulously 
"iltivated as in China, and no written character is so well 
зар to the display of it. 

Uf the Chinese — in general we may sav, in con- 
mision, that, notwithstanding its poverty of forms, it has 
ед made, solely by the genius of those who use it, superior 
aan Instrument of thought to many, perhaps to most, in- 
fected languages, ADDISON VAN NAME. 


Chinese Literature: In the history of literature there is 
ау to be found another example of so high an antiquity. 
atl none of so great а longevity, as the Chinese—an ave 
such at least reaches, and perhaps exceeds, 3.000 years, 
Neither in langnage, literature, nor Institutions is the mod- 
Ti period in China separated from the ancient. by so wide 
@iuterval as elsewhere; an unbroken tradition holds to- 
ether all, In few countries has the cultivation of letters 
"ул хм general, In theory, at least, all offices beneath the 
trone are not only open to the scholar, but. official promo- 
Th di» made to depend directly on scholarship. The en- 
Tanee to the various grades is guarded by publie competi- 
tve exaininations, which at each successive step become 
here rigorous, This system, introduced under the Han dy- 
пау near the commencement of the Christian era, has 
len adhered to with more or less fidelity under the suc- 
“ling dynasties. Under such conditions, with the long 


history and vast population of China, a literature of im- 
mense extent is a natural result, Noris any great literature 
so purely national, so little affected by foreign influences, as 
the Chinese, Buddhism, brought from India in the first 
century of the Christian era, has created for itself a litera- 
ture apart, without much disturbing the general course of 
development. During the past three centuries of Intercourse 
with Western nations their influence upon the literature, 
except in the department of mathematics, has been hardly 
felt. The exaggerated reverence paid to the classical mod- 
els has so strengthened the conservative tendency as to 
check the growth of originality. 

There is, however, more of variety both in the history and 
the literature of China than the commonly received opinion 
gives to them. The first period of marked activity is that 
commencing with Confucius (d. B. c. 478) and Lao-tsé, and 
eovering a period of about three centuries, Mencius and 
manv other less celebrated writers belong to this period, 
which was rudely brought to а close by Shi I wang-Ti, the 
founder of the Tsin dynasty. This ruler, famous also as 
the builder of the Great Wall, having consolidated into an 
empire the petty states into which China had been divided, 
and fearing that the study of the literature would lead to an 
attempt. to restore the old order of things, ordered (в. c. 212) 
the destruction of all books except those on medicine, divi- 
nation, and husbandry, and the records of his own dynasty. 
This edict remained in force only twenty-two years, the 
Талп dynasty having been soon succeeded by the Han, 
under which strenuous efforts were made to recover the lost 
books. The catalogue of the library thus formed, which is 
found in the history of the Han dynasty, enumerates more 
than 13.000 volumes by 600 different authors. This collec- 
tion perished in the burning of the imperial palace at the 
close of the dynasty, and similar collections made under 
succeeding dynasties met a like fate. Including the burn- 
ing of the books by Shi Hwang-Ti, five great catastrophes 
of this kind are enumerated by Chinese historians, the last 
in the sixth century. 

The period of the T'ang dynasty (a. р. 618-905) was the 
golden age of Chinese poetry; that of the Sung (960-1279) 
was the era of philosophieal speculation and of criticism ; 
the Yuen (Mongol) dynasty (1280-1367) was the most flour- 
ishing period of the drama, and produced also some of the 
best novels; the Ming and the reigning Manchu dynasties 
have been less distinguished for the originality of their pro- 
duetions than for works of an encyclopedic character, di- 
gests of the older literature. Printing from wooden blocks 
was invented before the elose of the sixth century, but did 
not come into general use until the tenth. Movable types 
were employed as early as A. D. 1040, four centuries before 
the invention was known in Europe, without, however, dis- 
placing wooden blocks, which have remained in general use. 
Chinese literature is abundantly supplied. with works in 
bibliography and literary history, which for many centuries 
have been favorite subjects of study. In the several dynas- 
tic histories also an important section is devoted to the lit- 
erature of the period. An index of works prohibited on ac- 
count of their moral or political tendency has been pub- 
lished by the present dynasty. [t contains many thousand 
volumes, mostly written about the close of the Ming dynasty. 

The term Ang or " classic" is used in a narrower and a 
wider sense. It belongs par excellence to the Five King, but 
very commonly includes also the Four Books, and is not 
unfrequently used in a still wider sense. Among the Fire 
King the first. place is accorded to the Yih, partiy for 
its antiquity and partly for its enigmatical character, The 
proper text consists of eight trigrams, made up of hori- 
zontal lines, whole and broken, afterward increased by com- 
bination to sixty-four hexagrams, With these are incorpo- 
rated commentaries by Wén-Wang, the ancestor of the 
Chow dynasty, by his son, Chow-hung, and by Confucius, 
which constitute the only intelligible part of the work. 
These mystical figures, ascribed to the ancient sage Fuh-lHli, 
are much used in divination, and on this account the work 
is said to have been excepted from the general destruction 
of books under Shi Hwang Ti Next in rank is the Shu 
King. a collection of historical documents relating to the 
Yu, Hia, Shang, and Chow dynasties, and covering the 
period, according to the received chronology, from the 
middle of the twenty-fourth century down to n. с. 721. 
The Shu is largely occupied with discourses on government 
put in the mouths of ancient sovereigns, the historical mat- 
ter being quite subordinate. The third elassie is the АЎ 
Wing, or Book of Odes, which contains 305 pieces (origt- 
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папу 311. but of six only the titles are preserved), selected 
by Confucius as the most worthy of preservation out of nearly 
4.000. The poetical merit of these pieces is very unequal, 
but is in general superiorto that of later productions. They 
belong, with few exceptions, to the Chow dynasty, and for 
the light which they throw on the history and customs of 
the time are of great value. The fourth place among the 
classics is occupied by the Rituals, three in number. The 


Li-ki, which is designated by inperial authority as one of | 


the Five Classics, is a compilation made in the first century 
B. с. out of the older Rituals. The last of the Fire Classres 
isthe Cun TS vu (Spring and Autumn Annals) the only 
one of which the authorship can be properly aseribed to 
Confucius, his labors upon the others being merely those of 
an editor. It isa chronicle of events from 720 to 480 B. c. 
written in continuation of the Shku King. In it are recorded 
thirty-seven eclipses of the sun (the earliest 720 в. €), which, 
with few exceptions, have been proved by ealculation eor- 
rect. The Four Books are next in rank. Two of them, the 
Ta Hioh and the Chung Yung, formed parts of the Li-ki 
(Book of Rites), but were detached "e arranged in the 
present order by Chu Hi. the great critic of the twelfth cen- 
tury. The Ta Hioh (Great Learning) is a discourse on 
the principles of government, in eleven chapters, the first 
containing the words of Confucius, and the remaining tena 
commentary on them, commonly aseribed to his disciple, 
Tstng Tsan. The Chung Yung (Invariable Mean) 15 а 
philosophical treatise, attributed to Keung Keih, the grand- 
son of Confucius, in which the observance of the right 
mean is set forth as the highest wisdom and virtue. The 
Lun Үн (Miscellaneous Conversations) of Confucius and 
his disciples is a collection of mostly disconnected sayings, 
embodying the substance of his teaching, which was alto- 
gether of a practical character, on ethics, government, 
ceremonies, and the like. The last and most extensive of 
the Four Books contains the works of Mencius, who now 
ranks second only to Confucius in the general esteem, 
though not until the twelfth century were his writings defi- 
nitely admitted to а place among the classics. All of these 
аге now accessible to the English reader іп Dr. Legge's ex- 
cellent translation. His edition of the Chinese classics, 
published at Hongkong, 1861-72, in the original text, with 
translation, elaborate introductions and notes, included 
the Four Hooks, Shu King, Shi King, and Chun Ts ru. 
The translations have also for the most part been separately 
published, and the series has since been ш in the 
Sacred Books of the East, where his translation of the 
Yih King forms the sixteenth volume, and the Li-k? the 
twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth volumes. Мапу other 
works bear the title of king (classic): nor is it confined to 
the orthodox school, but applied also to the canonical books 
of the Taoist and Buddhist faiths, and even to works of a 
more miscellaneous character, such as important technical 
writings. Thus we have the Cha Кєл (Tea Classic), on the 
culture of the tea-plunt, and the Shan-hat Кон) (Hill and 
River Classic), an ancient geographical work from which 
many poctical allusions are borrowed. 

The historical works, which are very voluminous, fall 
mostly into three classes, First in importance are the his- 
tories of the several dynasties, the work of official histori- 
ographers, and constructed mostly on a uniform plan, The 
variety of subjects treated of, each in a distinct section, 
gives them an enevelopiedie character. The order, varving 
somewhat in the separate works, isin general the following: 
First. the personal history of the successive emperors of the 
dynasty, followed by а series of memoirs on chronology, 
rites, musie, jurisprudence, political economy, state sacri- 
fices, astronomy, influence of the five elements, geography, 
and literature, closing with biographies of the eminent men 
of the dynasty, and historical and geographical notices of 
foreign nations, The series as at present. established con- 
sists of twenty-four histories, comprising 3.264 books. They 
are of very unequal merit ; some of them the work of single 
authors, others prepared bya board of scholars. The second 
class of histories follows a chronological order. The most 
eclebrated general history on this plan is the 7'2i-ehth-Cung- 
kien of Szŭ-ma-Kwang, a writer of the eleventh century. It 
was revised in the next century under the direction of Chu 
Hi. and published with the title Tung-kien-kang-muh, Con- 
tinuntions were added in the following dynasties. De 
Mailla translated it into French (Paris, 1777-83. 12 vols., 
4to) The abridgment of the above work, entitled Anung- 
kren-i-chi-luh. (History Made Basy), is one of the most use- 
ful compendiums, Another class of works, called Complete 


Reeords, follows neither the one nor the other of the above 
methods, but gives with more freedom of arrangement a 
general survey of the subject. treated, 

In biographies the literature is unusually rich. Besides 
the space accorded to them in. the dynastie histories and in 
statistical works, separate biographies, many of them of а 
collective character, abound. 

The geographical works are hardly surpassed in extent by 
those of any country. There are works on the geogr- 
phy of the whole empire, such asthe Za-tstng-yih-Cung-chi, 
published under the present dynasty, which give under each 
province the topography, population, taxes, ete.; under 
each prefecture and department, the antiquities, publie 
works, eminent and notorious characters born there. pro- 
ductions of the soil and а variety of other details. In ad- 
dition, every province, every prefecture, every department, 
nearly every district, and frequently a town or famous 
locality within a district, has its separate description, 
amounting in all to thousands of volumes. Some of these 
works are of considerable antiquity, and in successive edi- 
tions have been gradually enlarged. Of the history and 
geography of Eastern Asia, beyond the limits ofthe empire, 
Chinese literature contains many valuable notices. The 
accounts of the journeys of Buddhist pilgrims to India be- 
tween the fourth and the tenth centuries are the most im- 
xortant sources of information for the history of Buddhism 
in India during that period that we possess. 

The three principal philosophical and religious sects, the 
Confucianists, Taoists, and Buddhists, have each ап exten- 
sive literature. Of the orthodox school the most cel brated 
among the near successors of Confucius and Mencius was 
Sun-tzii, who held, in opposition to Mencius, to the original 
depravity of human nature, In the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, under the Sung dynasty, Chow-tzü, and especially 
Chu Hi, gave a new impulse, and in some particulars a new 
direction, to philosophical speculation, The authority of 
Chu Hi, who was equally eminent as a commentator of the 
classics and in other departments of literature, has remained 
paramount to the present day, though under the present 
dynasty there is some disposition to rebel against it. Lao- 
tzü, the founder of the Taoist school, was a contemporary 
of Confucius. The principal texts of Taoism, translated by 
Dr. Legee, are contained in. The Sacred Books of the Enst, 
vols, xxxix, xl, Oxford, 1891. Taoism has long since 
degenerated into superstitious practices, its followers being 
devoted to magic, alehemy, and the like, Buddhism was 
introduced from India in the first century of our era, The 
earliest translation from the Sanskrit, the Stra of Forty- 
fwo Sections, was made А. D. 67, and for several centuries 
there was constant activity in this work, The catalogue of 
Chi-sShing. published in 730, gives a list of 2,278 separate 
works which had been translated up to that date, These 
constitute the more important part of the literature of Chi- 
nese Buddhism, though in the fifth and sixth centuries 
original works began to appear, and have since greatly mul- 
tiplied. 

In the history of Chinese poetry there are two distinctly 
marked periods. In the earlier, previous to the T'ang dy- 
nasty, the structure was less artificial and the rhythm freer. 
In the Shi King the verses are mostly of four syllables; 
the rhyme is often imperfect, and sometimes altogether 
wanting. Inthe T'ang period a more rigid consecution of 
tones was introduced, and verses of five and seven svllables 
became the favorites. The tones for rhythmical purposes 
are divided into two classes—the ping or * even" tone con- 
stituting one, while the other three tones are considered 
"uneven." In every verse the first, third. and fifth syllables 
are indifferent with respect to tone; the second, fourth, 
and sixth must alternate, so that the order is either * even," 
"uneven," “even”; or “uneven,” “even.” “uneven.” | 

The weakest side of Chinese literature is the scientific. 
It has a tolerably complete system of arithmetic, older than 
the Christian era, a system of algebra which dates from the 
thirteenth century, but no theoretical astronomy worthy of 
the name, except what is borrowed from the West. For the 
regulation of the calendar, and for astrological purposes, 
observations of a simple character were very early made, 
and numerous eclipses recorded. During the Ming dynasty 
mathematical knowledge had greatly declined, and the first 
Jesuit missionaries recommended themselves to the impe- 
rial favor chiefly by their acquirements in this science. 
The mathematical works since published are mainly basel 
on European methods. Medical writers are numerous, and 
some of them very ancient, but the science, notwithstand- 
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ing its long history, has made little progress. Thechief work 
on materia medica is the Pun- 75s'au, in fifty-two books, com- 
riled by Li Shi-chin of the Ming dynasty. He made extracts 
from more than 800 earlier writers, and: gives 1.802 medica- 
ments, selected and original. ADDISON VAN NAME. 


Chinese Wall: See CHINA, GREAT WALL or. 


Chinese White: & name sometimes given to the white 
oxide of zine, It is much used as a pigment instead of white 
lead in painting woodwork, since it is not liable to be much 
changed bv atmospheric action. It was experimentally made 
as early as 1780, but has been manufactured commercially 
oniv since 1844. 

Chinghis Khan: same as Gencuis KHAN (q. v). 

Ching-kiang-foo: a common mis-spelling of CHINKIANG 
ig. г. 

Chingleput', Chingalpat, or The Jaghire: a maritime 
district of India; province of Madras; area, 2,842 sq. miles. 
k is bounded on the. E. by the Indian Ocean, and adjoins 
Madras on the N. The chief river is the Palaur. The soil 
is poor. Capital, Chingleput. Pop. about 1,000,000. 


Chingleput, or Chingalpat: (unc. Singalapetta): a town 
ef India, in the above district; 36 miles У. W. of Madras 
(«e map of 5. India, ref. 6-F); has a large citadel or 
fort. It is accessible to an enemy опу on the 5., being pro- 
tected on the other side by a large tank. It was captured 
in 1752 by Clive. Pop. 7,500. 

Chingü: See Xixat. 


Chin-Hai: seaport-town of China; in the province of 
Che-Kiang: at the mouth of the Takia river; 20 miles E. 
ef Ning-po (see map of China, ref. 6-K). It hasa strong 
citadel on a high and steep rock, and is 3 miles in eireum- 
ference. The British defeated the Chinese here in Oct., 
11. 


Ching-tu: a foo or departmental city of China: capital 
of the province of Sze-chuen, and the residence of the vice- 
ry. It is situated on a branch of the Min (a tributary of 
the Yang-tse), in the midst of a very fertile plain with an 
area of 2.400 sq. miles; 1,700 feet abovethe level of the sea: 
lst. 28° 21° N., on: 104° 33' E. (see map of China, ref. 6-G). 
It is a walled city with a circuit of 12 miles; has extensive 
suburbs, especially on the north side. The streets аге 
straight, at right angles to each other, well paved, and clean. 
The houses are well built, the shops and stores well stocked, 
and the people civil and prosperous. There is a greater de- 
mand here for foreign goods, articles of luxury, such as car- 
pets, rugs, clocks, watches, kerosene-lamps, ete., than in any 
ether inland city of China. Pop. 800,000. К. L. 


Chinkiang, or Ching-kiang-foo: a fortified depart- 
mental city and river-port of China; province of Kiang-Su; 
on the right bank of the Yang-tse-Kiang, near its junction 
with the Grand canal; 434 miles E. of Nanking and 1504 
geographical miles from Shanghai (see map of China, rcf. 
6-К). Its walls are about 4 miles in circuit, and are about. 
half a mile from the river. It was a populous and important 
commercial city before it was taken by the Taipings in 
IY. It was captured by the British in July, 1842, and 
was opened to foreign trade by the treaty concluded at Tien- 
tin June 26, 1358. Pop. (1890) 135,000. 


Chinnery-Haldane, James RonERT ALEXANDER: Bishop 
of Argyle and the Isles, Scotland; only son of the late 
Alexander Haldane, barrister-at-law, heir-male of the fam- 
ilv of. Haldane of Gleneagles; b. 1842; educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, 1364. Ordained deacon 1866 and priest 
18673 on his marriage with the daughter of Rev. Sir Nicho- 
las Chinnery, Bart., he assumed the additional name of 
Coinnery ; consecrated bishop 1883. Author of Charges on 
the Holy Eucharist and Kindred Subjects (1883-87). 

W. S. Perry. 

Chinon. shenon (ane. Castrum Caino): atownof France; 
department of Indre-et-Loire; on the river Vienne; 25 miles 
М. W. of Tours (see map of France, ref. 5-6). It has re- 
nains of a large castle, which was the residence of several 
kines of England. Here Henry H. of England. died, and 
Dore Rabelais was born. Charles VIL of France resided 
"те When Joan of Arc disclosed her mission to him, Pop. 
isi) 6,187. 

Chinook’: a warm. dry westerly wind of winter: occur- 
ring on the eastern slopes of the mountains from Colorado 
to Oregon and northward to the Peace river. [t brings a 
vernal mildness of temperature, and is so dry that the snow 
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and ice disappear without the visible production of water. 
It occurs several times each winter, and usually lasts two 
ог three days. It is due to the drawing of the wind over 
the mountains, and is paralleled by the Föhn in Switzerland 
and similar winds in Greenland, New Zealand, and other 
parts of the world. 


Chinookan Indians: This linguistic family of Indians 
includes a number of tribes whose former homes extended 
along the Columbia river, chiefly upon the northern bank, 
from its mouth to the Dalles, about 200 miles. Their vil- 
luges also extended along the Pacific coast from and includ- 
ing Long Island, in Shoalwater Bay, on the N. to about 
Tillamook Head, some 20 miles №, of the mouth of the Co- 
luinbia, Following are the most important Chinookan tribes: 
Lower Chinuk, Chinuk and. Clatsop; Upper Chinuk, Cath- 
lamet, Cathlapotle, Chilluckquittequaw, Clakama, Kuniak, 
Echeloot, Multnoma, QUU UA Vasco, 

The Chinookan may be regarded as typical representa- 
tives of the fishing tribes of the northwest coast, deriving 
their subsistence from the salmon-fisheries, and. {о a very 
slight extent, from berries and roots, The remaining neces- 
sities and luxuries of suvage life, above those obtainable 
by their own efforts, such as skins for clothing, ornaments, 
ete, they formerly procured by barter chiefly for dried sal- 
mon and roots. Their trade was extensive, not only among 
tribes of their own language, but also with inland Indians 
of the Shahaptian, Kalapooian, Salishan, and other stocks, 
and evidence is not wanting to show that this early intertri- 
bal trade had received much impetus from the presence of 
white traders at the mouth of the Columbia. — their 

roximity to Astoria, the Chinuk proper early became well 
мп. and their language formed the basis of the widely 
spread trade jargon which is still used as a medium of com- 
munication between the whites and the various Indian 
tribes of this region. 

One band of the Chinuk only was found by Lewis and 
Clarke in possession of horses, the Weocksockwillacum 
above the Cascades, and most of the dozen or 1nore owned 
by them had recently been taken from the neighboring 
Shoshonean tribes, As remarked by Lewis and Clarke, most 
of the Chinuk country was so densely wooded as to forbid 
the use of horses, 

Though hardly to be called warlike, the Chinuk were 
quarrelsome, and maintained a petty warfare among them- 
selves and with the Shoshoni and other tribes. 

Though conforming in appearance and in their general 
habits, the Chinookan tribes presented to the early ob- 
server many minor points of difference. Thus it is stated 
by Lewis and Clarke that on the lower part of the Colum- 
bia the practice of head-flattening was universal, while cn 
the upper part the practice was limited to a few of the 
women. 

Slavery largely prevailed among the Chinuk. They ob- 
tained slaves by capture or by purchase. 

Little is known of their tribal laws or of their social and 
political usages. There appears to have been no such thing 
as a political union of the Chinookan tribes as a whole, or 
indeed of any considerable part of them. They seem to 
have lived generally in small communities, the size and lo- 
eation of which were determined by the season and by the 
nature and extent of the fishing-stations, which for obvious 
reasons were always situated at falls or rapids. They were 
generally regarded as indolent, thievish, and treacherous. 

Every village had a chief who, in some cases, either from 
personal popularity or other cause, seems to have been able 
to extend at least a nominal authority over contiguous vil- 
lages speaking closely allied dialects. 

The Chinuk were in the main a sedentary people, though 
frequent changes of residence from one fishing-point to un- 
other were common, as from a summer to a winter location. 
Their houses were built on the communal principle. and 
were occupied by three or four families, aggregating from 
fifteen to twenty individuals to each house. 

Population.—As a rule, the figures given by Lewis and 
Clarke for the Indian population were estimates made with 
all the care possible under the circumstances, They passed 
through the greater part of the Chinookan territory twice, 
probably visited a great many of their settlements, and in 
many cases counted the houses and based their estimates of 
the proper occupants upon actual observation, Hence their 
statement of the Chinookan population is probably to be ac- 
cepted as a near approach to truth, The number given for 
the several divisions is about 1,800, a population by no means 
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excessive when the extent of country inhabited and the 
abundant food-supply are considered. Evidence is given by 
Lewis and Clarke that some four years previous to their visit, 
or about 1800, a reduction which had occurred in the num- 
ber of the Clatsop tribe at the mouth of the Columbia was 
attributed to smallpox. Practically, however, the Indian 
tribes along the river were found by the travelers in their 
pristine condition. 

There are 256 Wasco on the Warm Springs reservation, 
Oregon, and 150 on the Yakama reservation, Washington. 
On the Grande Ronde reservation, Oregon, there are 59 
Clakama. It is learned that there still remain three or four 
families, probably belonging to one of the down-river tribes, 
about 6 miles above the mouth of the Columbia. Two of 
these speak the Chinuk proper, and three have an imperfect 
command of Clatsop. There are eight or ten families, prob- 
ably also of one of the lower river tribes, living near Free- 
port, Wash. 

Some of the Watlala, or Upper Chinuk, live near the 
Cascades, about 55 miles below the Dalles. "There thus re- 
main probably between 500 and 600 of the Indians of this 
family. 

AvTHORITIES.— 7/íisfory of the Lewis and Clarke Expe- 
dition, edited by Nicholas Biddle and Paul Allen, vols. i.-1i. 
(Philadelphia, 1814); Lee and Frost, Ten Years tn Oregon 
(New York, 1844); Alexander Ross, Fur [Tunters of the Jur 
West, vols. iii. (London, 1855); James G. Swan, The 
Northwest Coast (New York, 1857); see also Seventh An- 
nual Report, Bureau of Ethnology, pp. 65-66 (Washington, 
1891), and works cited therein. See INDIANS oF NORTH 
AMERICA. П. W. HENSHAW. 


Chinquapin: See CHESTNUT. 


Chintreuil, shin tró-ce/, ANTOINE : landscape-painter ; b. 
in Pont-de-Vaux, Ain, France, May 15, 1816; l at Septeuil, 
Seine-et-Oise. Aug. 13, 1873 ; pupil of Corot ; medal, Paris Ex- 
osition, 1867 ; Legion of IIonor 1870. His pictures are most- 
y effects of sunlight on meadows and trees in summer foli- 
age, and are truthful and pleasing. His Thicket with Deer 
(1873) is in the Luxembourg Gallery, Paris. 
WILLIAM А. COFFIN. 
Chintz: originally, an Oriental cotton fabrie printed in 
patterns with bright colors, the ground being usually of the 
natural color of the stuff. In Europe and America a highly 
glazed printed cotton stuff is used for furniture and cur- 
tains. Theexact character of the fabric called chintz varies 
with the fashion. 


Chinuk, or Chinook : See CHINOOKAN INDIANS. 
Chio, or Chios: See Scro. 


Chioggia, kée-od'jià, or Chiozza (anc. Fossa Clodia): 
seaport-town of Italv; province of Udine; on an island of 
the Adriatie; 15 miles S. of Venice (see map of Italv, ref. 
3-E) It is built on piles like Venice; is joined to a fort on 
the mainland by a stone bridge of forty-three arches; has 
a fine main street lined with porticoes, a cathedral, sev- 
eral schools, а theater, and a harbor protected by two forts. 
Here are ship-building yards, salt-works, and fisheries. Pop. 
25,084. 

Chionides, ki-on'i-déez: a Greek comic poet, who began 
to exhibit, according to Suidas, in B. c. 487. Aristotle puts 
him somewhat later than this. "Though not the first in time, 
yet from the more careful and artistic preparation of his 
pieces he was regarded as the leader of the Old Attic com- 
edy. The fragments are brought together in Meineke's and 
Kock's collections, 

Chionid’idw: Sce SHEATHBILL. 


Chion (ki'on) of Heracle’a on the Pontus: a pupil of 
Plato; sought to free his native city by slaying the tyrant 
Clearchus (B. c. 353), but was himself slain. Seventeen let- 
ters, late produetions, under the name of Chion, are edited 
by Coberus (1765), and by Orelli in his Memnon (1816). 


Chipman, Dantet, LL. D: b. in Salisbury, Conn., Nov. 
15, 1765; graduated at Dartmouth in 1788; became dis- 
tinguished as a lawyer and an author. lle was a member 
of Congress from Vermont (1815-17), and prominent in the 
polities of that State. He published a valuable work on 
the Law of Contracts (1822); Reports of Cases in the Su- 
preme Court of Vermont (1824); and other works. D.in 
tipton, Vt., Apr. 23, 1850. 

Chipman, NATHANIEL, LL. D.: soldier and jurist: broth- 
er of Daniel Chipman; b. in Salisbury, Conn., Nov. 15, 1752; 
graduated at Yale in 1777. He was an officer of the Revo- 
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lutionary army; was admitted to the bar in 1779; chief 
justice of Vermont for several years; judge of the U. S. 
distriet court for Vermont (1791-93); and U. S. Senator 
1797-1803. His work on the laws of Vermont are highly 
commended, He published Principles of Government (1793) 
and other works. D. in Tinmouth, Vt., Feb. 15, 1843. See 
his Life by his brother Daniel (1846). 


Chipman, Warp, LL. D.: a jurist of New Brunswick ; 
son of a Тогу refugee from Massachusetts to that province; 
b. in St. John, July 10, 1787; graduated at Harvard in 1804. 
He succeeded his father as judge in 1824, and as boundary 
commissioner ; became chief justice of the Supreme Court of 
the province in 1834, and was prominent in its legislature. 
D. in St. John, Dec. 26, 1851. 

Chipmunk: a popular name in the U. S. for various small 
ground squirrels of the genus Tamias, more particularly 
for the common Tamias striatus. This little striped 
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squirrel is about 10 inches in total length, reddish brown 
above, white below, marked with two white and five black 
longitudinal stripes. It is abundant throughout the East- 
ern U. S., №. of the lowlands of the Southern States, It 
feeds on nuts, seeds, and grain, laying up а store for winter's 
use; as much as two pecks of provision have been taken 
from a single burrow. See also Баж Е. А. Lucas. 

Chip’pawa: а AE УС and port of entry of Ontario, 
Dominion of Canada, Welland County; on the Niagara 
river; about 3 miles above Niagara Falls (for location, see 
map of Ontario, ref. 5-E). This village is memorable as 
the scene of an important victory of a portion of the U. S. 
army under Maj.-Gen. Joseph Brown (but see Scorr, Wix- 
FIELD) over a superior British force under Maj.-Gen. Rial, 
July 5, 1814. ıe number actually engaged on the U.S. 
side was 1,900; the British force numbered 2,100. The U. 5. 
loss in killed and wounded was 328 ; the British loss was re- 
ported at 505. 

Chippewa [native, Ojibway or Ojibbewa]: a river of 
Wisconsin; rises in Ashland County, flows nearly south- 
westward through Chippewa and other counties; enters 
the Mississippi river at the foot of Lake Pepin; length 
about 220 miles. It traverses extensive forests of pine. 

Chippewa Falls: city and railroad junction ; capital of 
Chippewa co., Wis. (for location of county, see map of Wis- 
consin, ref. 3-C); on Chippewa river. It has gas and elec- 
trie light, complete system of water-works, graded schools, 
ample water-power, several mills, and extensive manufac- 
tures of lumber. Pop. (1880) 3,982; (1890) 8,670; (1895) 
9,196. EDITOR oF * INDEPENDENT." 

Chippewas: See ALGONQUIAN INDIANS. 

Chipping Barnet: town, England. See BARNET. 

сире Bird, or Chipping Sparrow: a common 
little North American bird (Spizella socialis, Вопар.). It 
is between 5 and 6 inches long, whitish underneath, crown 
chestnut, back and sides ashen, with streaks of white and 
black. Its song consists of six or seven notes rapidly re- 
peated. 

Chiquichi’qui Palm, or Piassa’ba Palm: the Leopol- 
dina piassaba; a tree of the Palm family, found in the 
tropical portions of South America, from which much of 
the piassaba fiber of commerce is derived. It bears large 
pinnate leaves, which, after dying, remain hanging from the 
trunks until they finally split up into tangled masses of 
fibers, giving them an unsightly appearance. The fiber is 
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collected and sent to Europe and America, where it is made 
into brooms, eordage, etc. This tree is nearly related to the 
Attalea funifera of the same region, and known also by the 
name of piassaba palm, since it yields a similar fiber. 


Chiquimu'la: the easternmost department of Guate- 
mala, Central America; bordering on the Caribbean Sea; 
between the Bay of Honduras on the north and the state of 
San Salvador on the south. It is hot and unhealthful. 
Area, 4,000 sq. miles. Pop. 62,878. Capital, Chiquimula de 
la Sierra, with 9,000 inhabitants. 


Chiquinquirá, chéé-kéen-kce-raa': a city in the western 
art of the department of Boyacá, Colombia ; about 70 miles 
N. of Bogotá, and 8,576 feet above the sea. It is the center 
of a grazing region and has a considerable trade, but is 
principally known for an image of the Virgin, reputed to be 
miraculous. The chapel devoted to this image is probably 
the finest church in Colombia, and it is said that over 60,000 
pilgrims have visited it in a single vear. The lake of Fú- 
quene, near the city, was a sacred place of the Chibchas 
— and was surrounded by their villages. Chiquin- 
quirá, though its name is Indian, is a Spanish town, founded 
soon after the conquest. Pop. of the city (1893) about 12,- 
000; of the district, 19,000. HERBERT Н. SMITH. 


Chiquitos: a province of the department of Santa Cruz 
de la Sierra, Bolivia, occupying the plains of the eastern 
part to the frontiers of Brazil; area unknown, but probably 
not less than 40,000 sq. miles. Pop. about 35,000, mostly 
Indians. It is continuous with the Chaco region, and is a 
vast area of low, flat land, with a few isolated hills; much 
of it is occupied by grass-lands, but there are extensive for- 
ets near the mountains and toward the river Paraguay ; 
— are flooded every year. The climate is hot and un- 
ealthful. The Chiquitos region is very imperfectly known, 
and has no important towns. A road from Santa Cruz de la 
Sierra crosses it to the Paraguay near Corumbá, Brazil. See 
Castelnau, Expédition dans les parties centrales de l'Améri- 
que du Sud, tom. iii., p. 205, 1851. HERBERT H. SMITH. 


Chiricahua: See ATHAPASCAN INDIANS. 


Chiriqui’: name of a volcano, lagoon or bay, and river; 
at the extreme north of the department of Panama, Co- 
lombia; hence given to the district in which they lie. The 
Chiriqui lagoon is a large and almost completely inclosed 
bay opening into the Caribbean Sea. The river empties 
into the sea a short distance to the E. of the lagoon. The 
volcano lies about 40 miles S. W. of the lagoon, in the main 
cordillera, and is 11,260 feet high. The district, which is 
claimed by Costa Rica, is fertile, devoted to agriculture and 
cattle-raising, and contains considerable coal. Capital, the 
beautiful town of David, 10 miles from the sea; pop. 9,000. 
The isthmus is here very narrow, with a good harbor on 
each side. M. W. H. 


Chiriqui Ornaments: See CENTRAL AMERICAN ANTIQ- 
TITIES. 
Chiriquis: See INDIANS OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 


Chirisophus, ki-riso-füs: a Lacedemonian officer who 
joined Cyrus the Younger in his expedition against Arta- 
xerxes (B. c. 401) at Issus, with 700 heavy-armed men. He 
first appeared prominently after the death of Clearchus, 
when he was, at the suggestion of Xenophon, appointed to 
lead the van of the retreating Greeks. After reaching Tra- 
pezus, Chirisophus attempted to secure vessels for the Greeks, 
but was unsuccessful. At Sinope, through Xenophon's re- 
fusal of the office, he was chosen commander of the Greek 
forces, but six or seven days after, while at Heraclea, the 
army was broken up into three parts, which set out separate- 
ly. Chirisophus died soon after at Calpe. 


Chiromancy : same as CHEIROMANCY (q. 1). 
Chiron: same as CHEIRON (q. v.). 


Chironectes, ki-ro-nek'téez [from Gr. xelp, hand + vhxew, 
sim]: a term used by Cuvier for a genus of fishes be- 
longing to the family Anfennariide and order Pediculati 
(g. v.); antedated by Antennarius. 


_Chis’elhurst: a parish of England, in Kent; 11 miles 
5. E. of London (see map of England, ref. 12-J). The Em- 
pror Napoieon III. fixed his residence at Chiselhurst early 
in 1871, after he was released from captivity by the Em- 
peror of Germany, and here, Jan. 9, 1873, he died. 


Chis"wiek: a suburb of London; county of Middlesex; 
on the Thames; about 7 miles nearly W. from the Bank 
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of England, in London (see map of England, ref. 12-J). 
It contains the gardens of the London Horticultural Society. 
In Chiswick House, a villa belonging to the Duke of Devon- 
shire, Fox died in 1806, and Canning in 1827. Hogarth lies 
buried in the churchyard. | Pop. (1891) 21,964. 


Chitaldrug’ (anc. Sitala Durga, the spotted castle): a 
town and fortress of Nagar, Mysore, British Tndix: 128 miles 
N. №. W. of Seringapatam (see map of S. India, ref. 5-D). 
Here is a rock-fortress which is one of the strongest and 
most remarkable in India. It is occupied by a British 
garrison. The town is in a thinly populated district of 
the same name, which in 1876-78 was decimated by famine. 
It has an area of 4,871 sq. miles. Pop. of district about 
400,000 ; of town 4,300. 


Chitimachan Indians: a linguistic family of North 
American Indians, whose name is derived from the Choc- 
taw language, in which /chu/? means cooking-pot or vessel, 
and masha, they possess. Only one tribe is known to ex- 
ist; its habitat is at Clarenton, St. Mary's parish, Louis- 
iana, and another settlement is on Bayou Plaquemine, N. E. 
from Grand Lake, around which fifteen of the Chitimachan 
villages were built in the eighteenth century. Some of these 
Indians lived farther E. At present the tribe consists of 
mixed-blood Indians only. They have no remembrance of 
early migrations. They do not figure prominently in colo- 
nial history, for they lived inland, far from the high roads 
of travel and commerce; but they had many encounters with 
lawless bands of the Choctaw people. In 1881 their popu- 
lation amounted to fifty-five people, who gained subsistence 
as farm-hands, lumbermen, makers of basketry, ete. At the 
death of their chief, A. Dardin, in April, 1879, the tribal 
government was abandoned, and no Indian has since held 
the chieftainship. The Chitimachan language is now spoken 
in one dialect only. 

AvTHORITIES.—Dutel-Dumont, Mémoires historiques sur la 
Louisiane (2 vols., Paris, 1753); Le Page du Pratz, Histoire 
de la Louisiane (8 vols, Paris, 1758; London, 1763 and 
1774); Thomas Jefferys, The Natural and Civil History of 
the French Dominions in North and South America (2 
parts, London, 1761). See INDIANS OF NORTH AMERICA. 

A. S. GATSCHET. 


Chitin, ki'tin. a substance that forms the principal part 
of the covering of insects and crustacea. It is also found 
in the bones of cuttle-fish. The best method for its prepa- 
ration consists in treating lobster-shells and carapaces suc- 
cessively with dilute acid, caustic potash, alcohol, and ether. 
It is a colorless, amorphous mass which is insoluble in 
water, alcohol, ether, alkalies, and dilute acids. When 
boiled with concentrated hydrochloric acid, it is decom- 
posed, forming glycosamine and acetic acid. As glycosa- 
mine Appears to be closely related to the sugars, chitin is 
regarded as a GLUCOSIDE (q. v.). Further, it is stated that, 
when chitin is dissolved in concentrated sulphuric acid 
acetic acid, ammonia, and a carbohydrate are formed. 
In a way. chitin serves a purpose similar to that which 
CELLULOSE (9. v.) serves in the vegetable world, namely, to 
protect the more active and vital parts of the beings or 
plants of which they form a part. 


Chiton, kiton — Gr. xıráv, tunic]: a Linnean genus 
of mollusks now divided into many genera. They are char- 
acterized by having a flat- J- 
tened body covered above 
with an eight-jointed shell. 
Several hundred species, all 
marine, are known. To the 
naturalist the chitons are ex- 
tremely interesting, as they 
retain the primitive bilateral 
symmetry of the body, there 
being a terminal vent and 
paired genital, excretory, and 
circulatory organs, while the 
numerous gills are’ arranged 
on either side of the body, 
and the nervous system is 
not twisted as in all gastero- 
pods. The chitons were long 
regarded as blind, but Prof. 
Henry N. Moseley pointed 
out that in many species the ‚ 
whole back was covered with hundreds of minute eye-like 
organs. The chitons form the class Polyplacophora, a pri- 
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mary division of the mollusca, The species on the Atlantic 
coast of North America are small, but on the Pacific coast 
species 4 inches in length occur. J. 5. KINGSLEY. 

Chiton: in ancient Greece was the undermost garment, 
and was worn by both sexes. In early times it was a 
long tunic worn by men. Subsequently two forms arose: 
the Ionian, made of linen, reaching to the feet, with sleeves, 
appropriated exclusively by women from the time of Peri- 
cles; and the Dorian, a square garment of wool, with short 
sleeves or mere armholes, peculiarly the garment of men, 
though eommon to Spartan women. 


Chitore: a town fortress of India; province of Raj- 

utana; 64 miles E. Е. from Udaipur (see map of N. 
RUN ref. 7-С). T he Quee consists of a rock smoothly 
scarped to а height of from 80 to 190 feet by nature, sur- 
mounted by a rude bastioned wall 12 miles in its entire 
circuit, The inclosure is narrow and irregular, and con- 
tains temples and palaces. 

Chitral: See Kasukar. 

Chittagong’: a district (and city) of British India; on 
the Bay of Bengal; in the presidency of Bengal, at its S. E. 
extremity. Area of district, 2,507 sq. miles, A great part 
of the country is mountainous; covered with forests ; pene- 
trated by canals or streams used for traflie, but a source 
of malaria. Cholera is endemie. The soil is fertile, but 
little cultivated. Towns are only found on the seacoast. 
The population is more than half Mohammedan. Pop. of 
district, 1,200,000. Chittagong port, or Islamabad, is on the 
right bank of the Karnaphuli river, 6 or 8 miles from its 
mouth (see map of N. India, ref. 8-K). It is a straggling, 
hilly city of 21,000 inhabitants, with a considerable maritime 
trade. Under the Portuguese it was one of the chief com- 
mercial ports of India It was captured in 1665 by Moguls, 
who gave it its Mohammedan name, meaning the city of the 
faithful. 

Chittagong INU Tracts is a wild region of dense vegeta- 
tion on the west border of Burma, Area, 6.882 sq. miles. 
Tigers and elephants are numerous in the jungles: popula- 
tion about 70.000, barbarous tribes ruled by chiefs feuda- 
tory to the Bengal presidency. 

Chittagong W ond. so called because produced extensively 
E. of Bengal. is a cabinet. wood, finely grained or marked, 
called in India a cedar. It is from a tree of the order Ce- 
drelacee, 


Chitteldroog: same as CHITALDRUG (q. v.). 
Chittenan'go € PENES or White Sulphnr omnea, in 


Sullivan township, Madison co., N. Y.; 15 miles E, from Syr- 
acuse; a saline and sulphur spring, surrounded with ac- 
commodations for receiving visitors, and highly recom- 
mended for many cases of disease, Chittenango village is 
2 miles to the N., on a creck of the same name; has an 
academy and textile factories. Pop. (1890) 792 

Chittenden, Russet. Henry, Ph.D.: physiological 
chemist; b. in New Haven, Conn., Feb. 18, 1850; was grad- 
uated Ph. В. at Yale University 1875: studied also in 
ileidelberg: instructor in physiological chemistry, Shef- 
field Scientific School of Yale University 1875-825 professor 
of same branch since 1882: author of several volumes of 
Studies in physiological chemistry based on laboratory in- 
vestigations; member of National Academy of Sciences; 
contributor to scientific periodicals. 

Chitty. Joseren: English lawyer and legal writer; b. in 
1776; studied law and practiced under the bar till June 28, 
1816, when he was ealled to the bar at the Middle Temple: 
was а man of remarkable memory and of great legal erudi- 
tion, and an assiduous worker. Не had а very large prae- 
tice ns а barrister (he never became a queens counsel), 
trained in the law many men who were afterward eminent 
in their profession, and wrote in rapid. succession a large 
number of legal works, many of which have passed through 
numerous editions. They are still standards for the prac- 
titioner, and have done as much perhaps to facilitate the 
study of the law as the work of any man of his time. 
Among his best-known works (with the dates of the first 
editions) are Treatise on Dill Barchange, Cheeks on 
Bankers, Promissory Notes, ete. (1799); Preerdents in 
Pleading (SOS): Treatise an Criminal Law (4816); an edi- 
tion of Blaekstones Commentaries AS32)2 The Practree in 
the Couns of Kings Bench, Common Pleas and Evchequer 
(1831-33): Treatise on Medical Jurisprudence (NBL): Prac- 
tice Кл. Amendments of Variances Pending a Trial 
(1835); Collection of the Statutes of Practical Utility (1829— 


of 
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37): Practice of the Law in all its Departments (1833-38), 
D. in London, Feb. 17, 1843. His sons adopted the leval 
profession, and of them Joseph Chitty, Jr. (d. Apr. 10, 153%), 
was a special pleader, and wrote, among other works, a Trea- 
tise on the Law of Contracts; and Thomas Chitty (b. in 1802; 
d. Feb. 12, 1878) also was a special pleader, who wrote, among 
other works, Forms of Practical Proceedings (1884), and had 
many pupils in the law who afterward attained eminence, 
Revised by F. STURGES ALLEN. 
Chiusi, kéé-oo хее: a town of Italy; province of Siena: 
in the Val di Chiana (see map of Italy, ref. 4—B): the resi- 
dence of a bishop; has a large cathedral. It was the Clu— 
sium of the ancients, one of the twelve cities of the Etrus- 
ean confederation, and the headquarters of Porsena. lis 
museum contains a very interesting collection of Etruscan 
bronzes, mirrors, vases, funeral urns, ete., found in the vicin- 
ity. In Dante's time the district was a ^ pestilential pool.” 
but the drainage of the Chiana in 1816 has brought fertility 
to the valley and prosperity to the town. Pop. 5,005. 


Chivalry (from О. Fr. chevalerie: Ital. cavalleria (whence 
Fr. cavalerte, Eng. cavalry), from deriv. of Lat. cabala- 
rius, horseman, hostler]: the system or dignity of knight- 
hood ; originally a body or assembly of knights or hers- 
men. The word has the same etymology as cavalry, and 
in the Italian and Spanish languages the same term is used 
for both. Chivalry was an institution originating in the 
Middle Ages. Its origin is to be traced to the customs and 
sentiments of Teutonic nations, especially remarkable for 
the respect which they evinced for the female sex, and for 
their development of the feudal system. It was essentially 
aristocratic, and included military accomplishments, the 
relation of vassal to his lord, the defense of women and 
devotion to their honor and persons. The moral and social 
stundards of the institution were high, and the manners in- 
ceuleated heroic and elevated. The ceremonial relation as- 
sumed by the Church to KNIGHTHOOD (q. v.) enhanced these 
ideals, and tended to make them the common rule of life for 
persons of gentle birth, although in conduct individuals 
frequently fell far below them. Without chivalry the cru- 
sades could not have taken the form or proportions which 
they did. The appearance of chivalry marks the transition 
of feudalism from violence to culture. It gave rise to the 
literature of chroniclers, like Villehardouin and Froissart. of 
troubadours and /rouvéres and other medieval singers. Its 
extravagances were ridiculed by Cervantes, but it created 
traditions of manners, poetry, and art which still have force 
in society. In Englisli law chivalry denotes a land-tenure 
conditioned on the performance of knight-service. It wasa 
service due the crown, and was ordinarily of a military na- 
ture for forty days annually, but by commutations it was 
made to disappear. 

The Court of Chivalry was instituted by Edward IIl.. 
regulated by Richard II. in 1390, and of it the earl marshal 
and the lord high constable were joint judges. When both 
were present the court. had summary jurisdiction in erimi- 
nal cases; the enrl-marshal sitting alone constituted a court 
of honor. It is represented now only by the earl marshal of 
the Heralds’ College, a sinecure hereditary in the dukedom 
of Norfolk. 

Chivasso, kce-vaas's6: a town of Italy: province of Tu- 
rin; on the left bank of the Po, near the luk of the Oreo 
(хее map of Italy, ref. 3-B). It was at one time considered 
the key to Piedmont, but its fortifications were destroyed in 
1804 by the French, and it now has no military e 
It carries on some trade in grain and wool. Pop. 4,375. 


Chiverny, Pniuippe TIURAULT, Comte de : memoir-writer: 
b. at. Chiverny, in. Brittany, Mar. 25, 1528. He received a 
Government office in 1569 through the influence of Marie de 
Médicis. He fell into disgrace in 1582, but in 1594, on the 
accession of Henry LV., he was received into favor with that 
monarch, whieh lasted until lis death at Chiverny, July 24, 
1599, His work, Mémoires € Estat de Messire Philippe 
Шаган, ele, was first printed in Paris in 1636. 


Chives, or Cives: а garden name for vm хело 
prasum, a small onion- like plant, which is wild in Euroje 
und the northern parts of North America. It is grown in 
gardens for the slender hollow leaves, whieh are used for 
flavoring in soups or stews, [t is a perennial plant, grow- 
ing in tough clumps, and bearing rose-purple flowers in 
dense ereet umbels or heads. The plant grows toa height 
of 6 to 10 inches, It is propagated by dividing the clumps. 
Chives is little grown in the U. S 
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Chivileoy, shee-veel-ki'ce: a city of the Argentine Re- 
publie: in the province of Buenos Ayres, and about 100 
miles west of the city of Buenos Ayres, with which it is соп- 
nected by rail. It is situated in the center of a rich graz- 
ing region, settled нра by Italian, Basque, and Ger- 
man immigrants. The town is well built, with wide streets, 
excellent shops, a theater, free library, club-house, ete. 
Pop. (1880) 11,000, and rapidly growing. 

HERBERT Н. SMITH. 

Chivot. Marre Ахтогхе FRANÇOIS: classical scholar: b. 
at Roye, in the old province of Picardy, France, in 1752. 
After a brilliant course of studies in the University of Paris, 
he was made Professor of Humanities there. He gave sev- 
eral years to his great work, De l'esprit ou de la filiation des 
langues. D. at Roye in 1786. 


Chladni, ¢hlaad’née, Ernst FLorens FRIEDRICH: b. in 
Wittenberg, Germany, Nov. 30, 1756; educated at Leipzig ; 
the founder of the science of acoustics. Не devoted much 
time to the perfecting of the theory of sound, and pub- 
lished, besides other works, Discoveries on the Theory of 
Sound (1787); a Treatise on Acoustics (1802); and a Trea- 
tise on Fiery Meteors (1819). D. іп Breslau, Apr. 3, 1827. 
See his Life (1866) by Melde. 

Chladni's Figures [so named from the acoustician E. F. 
F. Chladni]: sand figures by means of which the vibrations 
of plates may be studied. When a metal plate of any 
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Chladni's figures. 


regular geometrical form is clamped at the center and 
thrown into vibration by the application of a bow upon 
one of its edges, it gives out a more or less complex musical 
note. If dry sand be strewn upon the surface of the plate 
It will arrange itself along certain well-defined lines (nodal 
ines, producing a symmetrical pattern. by means of which 
the number and shape of the vibrating segments into which 
the plate is broken up are indicated. 

e illustration is a reduced fac-simile (omitting the refer- 
ence letters) of one of the pages of Chladni’s classical work. 
Entdeckungen tiber die Theorie des Klanges (Leipzig, 1787). 
In that and in later volumes hundreds of such sand figures 
have been depicted by him. E. L. NICHOLS. 


Chlamydoph'orus [from Gr. xAaués, -0805, cape + $épew, 
tarry]: a genus of armadillos (see АзүРОрГ ж), distinguished 
oy the abrupt truncation of the hinder portion of the body, 
*hich looks as though cut off with a hatchet. Two species 
ire known, both extremely rare, only about thirty speci- 
‘sens of the commonest species, Chlamydophorus truncatus, 
he pichiciago, being preserved in museums. This little 
алта], the smallest of the armadillos, is about 5 inches long, 
“ahed with soft, silky hair, and with the upper and the 
‘under part of the body protected by a shield of four-sided, 
horny plates. The dorsal portion of this shield is almost 
free, being attached to the body only along the middle line 
of the back. The tail, which is also covered with plates, 
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rojects downward through a notch in the hinder shield. It 
is inflexible, turned up toward the end, and terminates in a 
little trowel-shaped point. The pichiciago is only known to 
occur in the vicinity of Mendoza, Argentine Republic, and 
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is seldom taken, except by the Indians, who find it nestling 
in their blankets. It is nocturnal in habit, and burrows with 
incredible rapidity in the light, sandy soil. F. A. Lucas. 
Chlamydosau'rus [from Gr. xAauss, -0805, cape + sapos, 
сайра, lizard]: a genus of reptiles often called the “ frilled 
lizards " (from the large, plaited frill on the neck), of which 
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the best-known species is the Chlamydosaurus kingii, a na- 
tive of Australia. The general color of the chlamydosaurus 
is yellow brown, mottled with black, and it is remarkable 
that the tongue and the inside of the mouth are also yellow. 
The frill forming so conspicuous an ornament to this crea- 
ture is covered with scales, and toothed on the edge. Dur- 
ing the early stage of the animal’s life this appendage does 
not reach even the base of the forelegs, but when the animal 
has attained maturity it extends considerably beyond them. 
The chlamydosaurus is very courageous, and when provoked 
it erects the frill, and by showing its teeth presents a for- 
midable aspect. When at rest its frill lies back in plaits 
upon the body. This lizard measures at. full growth nearly 
a yard in total length. Revised by F. A. Lvcas. 


Chla^mys (in Gr. xAauss) : a woolen outer garment of the 
Greeks, differing from the usual amictus, the fudriov of the 
men, in being finer, gayer in color, and oblong instead of 
square. It was fastened round the neck by a brooch (fibula), 
and hung down the back to the calf, or over the left shoul- 
der, covering the left arm. 

Chlopicki, Josern: Polish soldier; b. 1771; fought in 
the Polish army 1794-95, in the French 1797-1813, апа in 
the Russian, as general of division, 1814-18. At the second 
insurrection of the Poles he acted as dictator for six weeks, 
resigning in Jan., 1831; while fighting as a private was 
badly wounded Feb. 25. D.at Cracow, Sept. 80, 1854. 

Си: 

Chlo'ral [from first syllable of chlorine and the first 
syllable of alcohol]: a liquid composed of chlorine, carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen, obtained by the action of chlorine 
on absolute alcohol. Its formula is CCls.CHO. Chemically 
considered, chloral is acetic aldehyde in which the Hs is re- 

laced by Cla. Bromine acts similarly on alcohol, produc- 
ing bromal, CBr;.CHO. When kept for a time it becomes 
solid, but is not changed in composition, and may be re- 
stored to its original form by heat. With water it forms a 
solid hydrate known as chloral hydrate or hydrate of chlo- 
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ral, which is now much used in medicine as a hypnotic. 
Liebreich introduced chloral as a hypnotic, thinking that it 
would be broken up into chloroform and formic acid in 
the animal body. This is, however, not the case. Chloral 
acts as chloral and is eliminated from the body as uro- 
chloralic acid. The dose is from 10 to 20 grains to an adult. 
Much larger doses have been given with no bad results, but 
well-authenticated fatal cases of chloral poisoning indicate 
the necessity of caution in its use. The sleep produced by 
hydrate of chloral is wonderfully sweet and refreshing to 
most patients. Hydrate of chloral sometimes increases 
hysterical symptoms, and unless well diluted is irritant to 
the stomach. It is peculiarly valuable in tetanus. Given 
in large doses, it powerfully diminishes reflex action, and is 
a physiological antidote in poisoning by strychnia. Croton 
chloral is a by-product in the manufacture of chloral. It 
possesses similar properties in less degree, unites with water 
to form a hydrate, and is used in medicine as a hypnotic. 
It is chiefly used as a remedy for neuralgia, in wbich chlo- 
ral itself is not as efficacious. See HYDRATE OF CROTON 
CHLORAL. Revised by Н. A. Hank. 


Chlo'rate: a compound formed by the replacement of the 
hydrogen of chlorie acid by a metallic element. The best 
known of these salts is potassium chlorate (КС1О;), which, 
mixed with combustibles, such as sulphur and charcoal, 
forms highly explosive compounds, which ignite by a blow 
or friction. It is also a useful medicine. See CHLORIC ACID. 


Chlorhydrie Acid: See HYDROCHLORIC ACID. 


Chlo’rie Acid (HCIO;): forms with potash the white 
erystalline salt called potassium chlorate, or chlorate of 
potash. (See CHLORATE.) This acid is a sirupy liquid, set- 
ting fire to dry organic substances with lich it comes in 
contact. 

Chlo'rine [from Gr. xAwpds, green + suffix -/ne]: one 
of the seventy chemical elements, It occurs in nature 
in very large quantities, but always in combination. The 
most widely distributed and abundant compound containin 
it is common salt, or sodium chloride. It was early found 
that when this compound is treated with sulphuric acid an 
acid is formed. This is now called hydrochloric acid, but it 
was once called muriatie acid. In 1774 Scheele, in the 
course of an investigation on black oxide of manganese, or 
pyrolusite, treated this compound with muriatic acid and 
obtained chlorine, which he studied very thoroughly. It 
was supposed to contain oxygen. It forms an acid without 
the addition of oxygen, but at that time it was regarded as 
necessary that all acids should contain oxygen. It has 
been proved, however, beyond a doubt that nothing simpler 
can be obtained from chlorine than chlorine itself, and so 
it is regarded as an element. It belongs to the family of 
the halogens, of which fluorine, bromine, and iodine are the 
other members. It is formed most easily by the method 
used by Scheele—that is, by treating black oxide of man- 

anese with hydrochloric acid. It is made also by passing 

ydrochloric acid gas mixed with air over clay balls satu- 
rated with a solution of blue vitriol and heated to a rather 
high temperature. Chlorine is a greenish-yellow gas of 
extremely disagreeable odor. It acts with great energy 
upon most substances, disintegrating them and forming 
new compounds, among which are chlorides, by a process 
analogous to ordinary COMBUSTION (qg.v.). When inhaled it 
causes most uncomfortable sensations in the throat, and in 
large quantities it is very dangerous. Its chief use is for 
bleaching. It is passed into lime, and thus a compound of 
lime and chlorine, known as bleaching-powder or * chloride 
of lime" is formed. When this is dissolved in water in 
contact with the air, the solution is an excellent bleacher. 
The chemical symbol of chlorine is Cl, its atomic weight 35:4. 
Binary compounds of chlorie acid and an element or radical 
are chlorides. IRA REMSEN. 


Chlo’rite [from Gr. xAepés. green, with suffix -ite]: the 
name of a group of minerals composed of various propor- 
tions of hydrous silieates of aluminium, magnesium, and fer- 
rous iron. They are generally of various shades of green in 
color, and in structure resemble mica, but some are granu- 
lar. They are soft and yield easily to the knife. A chlorite 
in chemistry is a salt formed by chlorous acid. 


Chlo'roform [from the first syllable of chlorine + the 
first syllable of formyl, of which 1t was considered to be а 
trichloride]: a heavy, colorless, and very volatile liquid, 
which is not inflammable, and possesses a sweet taste and a 
neutral reaction, It is soluble in about 200 parts of water 
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and in all proportions in aleohol and ether. Because of its 
power as a solvent it is sometimes used by chemists and 
pharmacists for other than: medicinal purposes. The only 
chloroform which should be used in medicine is known as 
Chloroformum purificatum. It has a formula of CHCl; and 
a molecular weight of 119:08, and should contain, according 
to the U. 5. Pharmacopeia, 99 per cent. by weight of pure 
chloroform and only 1 per cent. of alcohol. It should be 
kept in a dark-glass stoppered bottle and in a cool dark 
place. Locally applied to the skin chloroform is capable of 
producing very considerable irritation and even blisters if 
evaporation is prevented. When inhaled it very speedily 

roduces a condition of anesthesia and unconsciousness dur- 
ing which any major surgical operation may be jor 
without pain to the patient. It was first introduced into 
medicine as a general anesthetic by Simpson, of Edinburgh. 
The substance itself was originally discovered by Guthrie, 
of Sackett's Harbor, N. Y., and also almost simultaneously 
by Soubeiran, of France. Guthrie, however, failed to recog- 
nize it as chloroform, and called it chlorie ether. 

Much discussion has arisen in the medical profession as to 
the safety of this anesthetic. The enormous amount of 
statistics that has been collected proves that the death-rate 
all over the world from the administration of chloroform is 
about 1 to 3,000 administrations, while that of ether varies 
from 1 in 6,000 to 1 in 13,000 administrations. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that chloroform is much the more danger- 
ous drug. The advantages which it possesses are its rapid- 
ity of action, the fact that only a small quantity is required 
to anwsthetize the patient, and again that its inhalation, to 
most patients, is not very disagreeable. On the other hand, 
there is no doubt that it possesses very powerful depressing 
influences which are chiefly exercised upon the two vital 
functions of respiration and the heart. 

Chloroform is sometimes used internally, generally in the 
form of the **spirit of ehloroform," in the dose of 1 to 5 
drops for the relief of abdominal pain and for the removal 
of tapeworm, when used by inhalation. In such cases it 
should always be diluted with water. Н. A. Hare. 


Chlo'rophane [from Gr. xAwpós. green + -pavns (фаіуєсба), 
appearing]: a name given to those varieties of fluor spar 
which when heated shine with a beautiful emerald-green, 
phosphorescent light. 

Chlo* — [from Gr. xd, green + $óAAor, leaf]: 

ants. 


the green coloring-matter of p It is a product of 





A, & pond-scum (Spirogyra) with spiral chloroplasts ; B, cells from a 
moss leaf (Funaria) with spherical chloroplasts ; C, chloroplasts 
dividing. 

protoplasm, and is usually secreted by definite portions 
(plastids) known as chloroplasts or chloroplastids. In some 
of the lower plants (e. д. Schizophycew), and apparently 
in the Mesocarpec, the whole mass of protoplasm in the 
cell is colored, but in the great majority of cases the chloro- 
plasts constitute but a small part of the protoplasm of the 
cell. 

Chloroplasts are mostly minute, rounded bodies, occupy- 
ing the peripheral portions of the cell; in à few cases they 
are ribbon-shaped, as in Spirogyra, or star-shaped, as in 
Zygnema. Chlorophyll is developed in the chloroplasts 
only in the light (with a few ا‎ exceptions), and in 
prolonged darkness it almost invariably disappears, as in 
the blanching (etiolation) of celery. It may be removed 
artificially by alcohol, ether, chloroform, and many other 
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nazents, leaving the chloroplasts colorless, and by proper 
treatment of the green solution. the chlorophyll itself may 
w obtained, although mixed with other extracts. Chemical 
analyses of chlorophyll solutions indicate that it is com- 
имей of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, with a 
vall quantity of ash. 

In sunlight (or other strong lHisht) the chloroplasts form 
starch, or, rarely, some related hydrocarbon, and this appears 
t be the proper function of the chlorophyll Plants which 
«sain their carbon compounds already made, as is done by 
гата ех and saprophytes, develop little or no chlorophyll; 
nee those organs which normally contain chlorophyll (as 
ares, stems, thallomes, ete.) are themselves but poorly 
veloped. The non-development of chlorophyll results in 
the atrophy and degeneration of the vegetative orguns of 
ww: plant-body. CHARLES E. Bessey, 

Chlo’roplasts, or Chlo'roplastids: See CHLOROPHYLL. 

Chloro'sis. or Green Sickness [from Gr. xAepós, green 
- ux -os/s; ef. Gr. xpúswsis, act of making golden, 
Voss. act of making lonely, xéyecis, act of making empty]: 
adixcuse almest peculiar to young women and girls, and 
пу associated with other troubles peculiar to that time 
ef life, It takes its name from a greenish-yellow tint of 
he skin which some patients exhibit. There is also great 
millor and debility, often. disturbance of the heart’s action, 
breathlessness, and a variously perverted and capricious 
petite. The disease is characterized by a peculiar im- 
reverishment of the blood. Most. cases are readily curable 
by the use of rest and, later, moderate exercise, good air, 
"төрет food and clothing, and, above all, by the administra- 
n of iron, which is ulinost a specific in this disease, See 
BOD. Revised by WILLIAM PEPPER. 

Calorosis is also the name of the “ veliows," a disease 
zbkh attacks plants and trees, especially the peach-tree. 
A deficiency of chlorophyll causes a blanched and yellow 
stearate, Damp soil, wet weather, and insufficient. eul- 
эле and manuring are assigned as causes, but widespread 
vimatie influences of a character which is little understood 
appear to be the principal cause of this destructive malady. 
No treatment except underground drainage and good cul- 
tire promises any benefit. 

Chlorox’ylon [from Gr. yAwpds, green + údov, wood]: 
а genus of plants of the order Cedredacer, its fruit having 
uy three cells and splitting into three parts. Chéororylon 
sfera is the SATIN-WOOD (д. т.) of fidis a tree which 
тожу about 60 feet high, The sutin-wood is exported, and 
29d by cabinet-makers and brushmakers. 

Chmunu: See HiEROPOLIS. 

(поти, or Khnum: a deity. See EGYPT, ANCIENT. 


Choate. Reres, LL.D.: eminent advocate and orator; 
hin Essex, Mass, Oct. 1, 1799. Both his parents were dis- 
"zubshed for quickness of intellect, as well ах weight of 
'lameter. He entered Dartmouth in 1815. After taking 
hs degrees he remained in the college as tutor for one year. 
iy commenced the study of law at Cambridge, and sub- 
эшен у studied under the distinguished orator and law- 
тет. Mr. Wirt, then U. S. Attorney-General at Washington. 
il began the practice of law in his native State at Danvers, 
5+. елее he removed to Salem and afterward. to, Boston, 
Mae at Salem he was elected to Congress (1832), and. later 
SIE; he was chosen Senator as successor to Mr. Webster. 
vio hal been appointed Secretary of State under President 
Carrion. În political life he acted with the Conservative 
^ Websterian wing of the Whigs. After Webster's death 
Mr Choate was the acknowledged leader of the Massachu- 
“tts bar, and was regarded by the vounger members of the 
wefossion with a love equal to their reverence. As an ora- 
“т. Mr. Choate’s powers were of the rarest order. He was 
iX merely eloquent when he spoke on themes that. were 
he dated of themselves to touch the feelings or stir the 
sions Of his audience, but his genius enabled him to 
verest and fascinate his hearers even while discussing the 
tot and most unpromising subjects, His health having 
uach in NR he retired. from business, and. a sea-vovage 
эшш been recommended by his physicians, he embarked 
2t Europe in 1839, but he was unable to proceed farther 
| Halifax, where he died on July 13, 
titus Choate, with a Memoir of his Life by S. G. Brown 
iy; Neilson, Memoirs of Rufus Choate (Boston, 1884) ; 
JM resaes and Orations (oth ed. Boston, 1885). 


Choco’: a region of Western Colombia, embracing the 
Arato valley and nearly the whole Pacific slope, from the 


See Works of 
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Isthmus of Panama southward, It was formerly a province 
of the Spanish vieerovalty of New Granada, апа now con- 
stitutes the northwestern and most populous portion of the 
departinent of Cauca (q. v.) H. H.S. 


Chocolate [vid Fr. and Span. from Mexican choeolatl, 

rob, unconnected with earag]: a dried paste made from the 
kemal of cacao or chocolate nuts, which, after being roasted, 
are deprived of their shell and reduced by grinding between 
heated stones. To this paste are frequently added rice flour 
or other stareh powders, and lard or butter, for the purpose 
of improving its taste and nutritive properties. In other 
instances certain flavoring substances are employed, such as 
cinnamon or vanilla, Chocolate is generally used in the 
form of a drink made by the addition of hot water or hot 
milk to the powdered nut, which has been flavored and 
sweetened, In other instances, after proper treatment, it is 
eaten in the form of confections or in plain chocolate cakes. 
It possesses a high nutritive value, both on account of the 
starch it contains and the very considerable amount of oily 
material which is present in it. [t is to be distinctly under- 
stood that choeolate is derived from cacao or cocoa, Which 
has been technically ealled theobroma, and not from coca, 
from which is derived the anwsthetic alkaloid cocaine. 

Choctaws: Sec MUSKHOGEAN INDIANS. 


Chodowiecki, Dante, Nicuoras: b. in Dantzic, Oct. 16, 
1726; an engraver and designer of great originality, whose 
illustrations were almost the necessary aids to popularity 
in Prussia in his day, and have since been the object. of the 
quest of collectors, He was a pupil of Kaufmann. He left 
over 3,000 engravings, most, of them of small proportions, 
and they have been noted as the most remarkable as well 
as the earliest of that manner of illustration. Не was rec- 
tor of the Berlin. Academy of Fine Arts and. Mechanical 
Sciences in 1764, and director in 1793, Many of his prints 
were illustrations of Shakespeare, He also produced a Heis- 
fory of the Life of Christ, which consisted of a series of 
painted miniatures which brought him great renown; was 
called the Hogarth of Germany, but had no tendeney to 
caricature or satire. D. in Berlin, Feb. 7, 1801. W.J.S. 


Cherilus of Iasus: an attendant of Alexander on his 
march to the East, who sought to flatter him by his verses. 
According to the scholiast on Horace, Alexander said * he 
would rather be the Thersites of Homer than the Alexander 
of Cheerilus.” The seholiast adds that Alexander agreed 
with him to give him a gold piece for every. good verse, but 
a blow for every bad one, and that. Choerilus received. only 
seven gold pieces in all, but was killed by the blows for his 
numerous bad verses, See Nüke's Cherilus of Samos. 

IIENRY DnisLER. 


Cherilus of Samos: Greek epie poet; contemporary of 
Herodotus. His poem on the Persian war (Meponls) Was popu- 
lar at Athens because of the praise he lavished on the con- 
duet of the Athenians during the conflict with Persia. The 
few fragments extant, which are not uninteresting. may be 
found in Kinkel's Epícorum Grecorum Fragmenta (1878, 
vol. i.. pp. 260-277). 

Chogset: See Connor. 

Choir (Lat. chorus; Fr. cheur): a company of singers or 
ehoristers in а church: the part of a church occupied by the 
singers, Although in some of the basilicas, nd generally 
in Spain, the choir is placed in an inclosure at the crossing 
of nave and transepts, the term signifies architecturally 
that portion of the church between the transepts and the 
apse, and which in. parish churches, having no side aisles or 
igus around it, is called the chancel. The choir in many 
large churches is furnished with stalls or sedilia for the 
choristers and clergy, and is separated from the nave by an 
elaborate screen, either of stone or of metal oe 
called the rood-screen. See CHORUS. A. D. Е. HAMLIN. 

Choiseul, shw:izól', Ёт1ЕХХЕ FRaxçoıs, de, Due de Choi- 
seul et d'Amboise: a French statesman: b. June 28. 1710. 
He entered the army, gained the rank of lieutenant-general, 
and was sent as ambassador to Vienna in 1796 to secure 
coalition against. Frederick the Great, and he was author of 
the Bourbon Family Compact, and of the policy of securing 
the liberties of the Gallican Church, the Fast Indian trade, 
and the commercial development of France. Favored by 
Madame de Pompadour, he became prime minister and fa- 
vorite of Louis XV. He was an able diplomatist. popular 
with the nation, but he was removed. from power by the in- 
fluence of Madame du Barry in 1770. Retired to his estate 
of Chanteloup, returned to Paris four years later, and be- 
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came an unofficial adviser of Louis XVI. D. Мау 7, 1785. 
See Mémoires de M. le Duc de Choiseul, écrites par lui- 
meme (2 vols., 1790). 

Choke-cherry: the common name of Prunus virginiana 
and its fruit; a species of bird-cherry; а native of North 
America ; the fruit is very astringent. 

Choke-damp: See CARBONIC ACID. 

Chok'ing: the obstruction of the pharynx or esophagus, 
or more rarely of the larynx or trachea, by masses of food 
or other foreign bodies. Choking by obstruction of the 
pharynx or esophagus is sometimes relieved by the opera- 
tion of an emetic, sometimes by the use of gullet-forceps, of 
which there are many varieties, or by other appropriate in- 
struments.  Cesophagotomy, or cutting, has been resorted 
to, but this is one of the most. formidable operations of 
surgery, and is not often necessary, When foreign bodies 
lodge in the larynx, aphonia, or loss of. voice, is one of the 
symptoms. If the substance is in the windpipe or bronchi, 
the surgeon may often. detect its presence by auscultation. 
The symptoms caused by foreign bodies in the esophagus 
are often surprisingly like those which occur when similar 
bodies lodge in the alr-passages. These symptoms are vari- 
ous; there may be spasmodic coughing, redness of the face, 
ineffectual attempts to swallow, unusual discharge of saliva, 
and generally great ditlieultv of breathing. There is also a 
great tendency on. the part of the patient to bend the head 
back, and thus fo increase the difficult v in breathing by press- 
ing the foreign body against the trachea, 

Revised by WILLIAM PEPPER. 

Cholera, kole-ra [Gr. холера, used by Hippocrates as 
name for cholera nostras, from xoan, bile]: an acute infec- 
tious disease in which purging and vomiting are prominent 
symptoms, The home of genuine Asiatic cholera is in Ind- 
ia, Whenee all its great epidemics have taken origin. The 
first outbreak of which we have aceurate record occurred in 
1817, and the disease first appeared in Europe in. notable 
degree in. 1830-32, since hich time a number of epidemics 
have occurred, the one in. 1866 being noteworthy, that of 
1892 in Russia, France, Italy, and Hamburg also being se- 
уеге. The disease has appeared in epidemie proportions in 
America a number of times, the outbreaks of 1882, 1849, 
185-4, and 1866 being notable examples. The nature and 
history of the disease had long made it clear tothe minds of 
the medical profession that. an infectious agency is operative 
in the production of cholera: but. the actual demonstration 
of the specifie germ remained for the genius of Koch, who 
discovered the * bacillus of cholera" in Egypt in. 1883, а 
year after communication. of his still more important dis- 
covery of the cause of tuberculosis, The bacillus of eholera 
is а short. rod-shaped organism generally presenting a slight 
curve, whence the name by which it is often known, 
“eomma bacillus“; but under certain circumstances it is 
seen as long spiral threads, and is therefore, strictly speak- 
ing. a spirillum. This organism occurs only in the intesti- 
nal canal and contents, never in the blood or distant organs, 
There is no longer much question as to the method. of 
Infection, — Pure contagiousness, that is, infection by asso- 
ciation with a patient by emanations, or the like, probably 
never occurs, The dejecta being cast out are preserved. in 
the soil, the germs enter water which is afterward drank, and 
the disease so produced, Other methods may oecur, but 
this is doubtless the most common. The bacilli have been 
actually discovered in water supplied. for drinking in cis- 
terns, The nature of the soil has some part in the propaga- 
tion of the disease, but. this is certainly of less importance 
than was formerly believed. The fact that the poison does 
not become disseminated by the air ahd wind is well proved 
by the observation that cholera proceeds from place to place 
along the beaten lines of travel; and no more rapidly than 
the means of human intereommtunication render it possible, 

epidemics of cholera are apt to occur during the summer 
months, like holera morbus, à similar but entirely distinct 
disease, In the early part of an epidemic, and to an extent 
during its course, cases of cholera, presenting no symptoms 
bevond a mill diarrhosi are apt to occur. These. cases, 
called cholerine, are ах infectious as the severe attacks, 
though the person affected is more likely to recover, The 
worst forms are also ushered in with slight diarrhoea, at- 
tended with malatse and general depression, Later the de- 
Jections grow more and more frequent and copious, at last 
consisting of large quantities of watery fluid containing 
loosened epithelium from the bowel-wall © rice-water dis- 
charges”), At the same time vomiting begins and grows in 
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intensit v, and the patient's general condition grows more and 
more profoundly depressed, until in the last or * algid stage” 
he lies collapsed, with cold exterior, pinched features, whis- 
pering or absent voice, and. finally do. There is rarely 
much abdominal pain, but there is commonly much cramp- 
like pain and tenderness in the limbs. It is at times ditti- 
eult to distinguish violent cases of cholera morbus from 
true Дага не cholera ; but the presence of the comma bacil- 
lus, Which is not difficult to demonstrate, is an infallilie 
test. Cholera infantum, also similar in its elinfeal mani- 
festations, is an entirely distinct disease, and distinguished 
by the absence of Koch's bacillus. 

The treatment of the disease is of little importance eom- 
pared with the prevention. The dejections of each case 
must be rigidly guarded, being received at once into strong 
solutions of earbolie acid. The patient should, as fur as 
possible, be isolated in а healthful locality. Every person 
in the affected locality must exercise the most serupulous 
personal cleanliness and attention to his general health. 
Especially must any tendency to diarrhea or disturbance of 
the stomach be righted at once, Sanitary cordons have 
been found of much less value than was expected, and are 
looked upon by many as useless and unjustifiable. Water, 
milk, and foods in general should be boiled or heated before 
being used. The treatment of the disease consists larzely 
in palliation of the symptoms, with supporting measures, 
During the early stage of diarrhaa it is necessary to check 
this, to which end some advise opium, others more simple 
remedies, as bismuth. During the stage of collapse it is 
necessary to supply the fluids wasted by the enormous dis- 
charges, and this is best done by injecting large quantities 
of weak salt solution under the skin or into the rectum. 
Further, it will be necessary in this stage to supply external 
heat, stimulants, and supporting measures, but generally 
thev prove of little aui The mortality is sometimes 
frightfully high (50 to 70 per cent.), but. generally is consid 
erably less than this. "ILLIAM PEPPER. 


Cholera Infan'tum. or Acute Intestinal Catarrh: a 
severe and dangerous form of infantile diarrhoea, seen prin- 
cipally during the first two years of life, and more commonly 
among the poor, but. not confined to them. It is most fre- 
quently observed in hot climates, and during the hot season 
in more temperate zones, not alone in the U. S. but in Europe 
as well. occurring just as frequently during the first ах the 
second summer. It has no direct: relation to dentition, 
which is illogically accused of being the cause of many in- 
fantile diseases: it also is but rarely due to exposure, or to 
mental emotions of infant, mother, or wet-nurse, Usually 
the cause is found in improper feeding, especially during 
hot weather; the former TE direct injury, and the latter, 
by debilitating the nervous system and lowering the funt- 
tions of all the digestive organs, diminishes the general 
strength and power of endurance, Thus nurslings are but 
seldom affected, and many infants will recover from an 
attack by being returned to the mother's breast. It may be 
noted, however, that an improper condition of the breast- 
milk—i. e. undue proportion of water, fat, or casein, admix- 
ture of medicinal agents taken by mother or nurse, or à 
change produced by mental emotions in the Tatter—are 
known to be injurious, Artificially fed babies and those 
already weaned are mostly attacked, Artificial food is sel- 
dom identical in nutritive value with mother's milk: cows 
milk contains more butter and casein than the former, and 
requires boiling, skimming, and subsequent dilution with 
water, preferably barley water. Vegetable food is dangerous. 
unless carefully selected and prepared. 

Onset of the disease is characterized by vomiting. often- 
times incessant, and frequent profuse diarrheal passages. 
very offensive, both containing varicties of undigested food, 
particularly large curds of milk; later, the stools are mete 
watery, with an acid or fetid odor, and more or less vomit- 
ing continues, These passages contain many bacteria, none 
of which is considered characteristic of the affection; they 
encourage the formation of poisonous products of decom: 
position, Which act on the system. Moaning, erying, and 
restlessness are soon replaced by debility: the body, benz 
rapidly deprived of a large portion of the water contained 
in it, emaciates : the eves lie deep in the orbits; sutures and 
fontanelles of the skull sink; the skin becomes dry and ashy: 
the face looks shrunken and senile: hands and feet are cold, 
while the body temperature rises: the pulse becomes rapid 
and weak: the voice is feeble, and the expression listless. 
This described condition often results in convulsions oF 
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ema, with subsequent collapse and а fatal termination, A 
sot alarming mortality is found among the poor in large 
ques Preventive measures consist in supplying infants 
wth proper artificial food when breast-milk is unavailable, 
friar intervals, and in attention to general health and 
n eeme surroundings. When developed, the principal means 
fehecking the disease are the following: During the first 
rune to eiit hours no food or drink should be given, in 
arier to secure rest for the irritated stomach, and vomiting 
wilerase on this condition only. Then give teaspoonful 
пех of iced water with a few drops of brandy every ten 
sortes as long as the tendeney to vomiting persists, 

When feeding can be recommenced, avoid milk in any 
ira, excepting breast-milk. Strained barley water with 
ante of egge and a little whisky, a teaspoonful at short in- 
tervals is well borne and easily digested. Many cases will 
- well with this dietetical treatment. The air should also 
t kept as fresh and cool as possible, at night as well as day. 
Vedieinal treatinent, which is under all circumstances the 
maln of a physician, varies according to the nature of the 
же, Frequently calomel will be of service to remove ir- 
“ating material from the intestinal tract, to be followed by 
viet antacids and antifermentatives as subnitrate of bis- 
^ tli, resorcin, ete., to which opium or Dover's powder can 
"elled. Whisky and camphor are advised as stimulants. 
The extremities should be kept warm, Enemas of salt water 
il vessels by absorption are of value, Astringents are 
i~ful in cases which threaten to become chronic. 

A. Jacosi and Е. E. SONDERN. 

Cholesterin, ko-les'ter-in [from Gr. xoA$f, bile + eréap, 
ont. OTT. ue the prineipal constituent of gall-stones, in 
wach it was discovered in 1775. It is also found in the 
пе, dn human blood, in the brain, in the excrement of 
"«wliles, in wool-oil, in milk, and in other animal pro- 
"wis It сап be prepared by treating powdered gall-stones, 
int with boiling water and then with boiling alcohol, in 
siih latter the material dissolves. It can also be prepared 
fn the brain substance, but the process is оса тоге 
‘implicated than that employed in the case of gall-stones. 
"re pound of brain yields 2 grammes of cholesterin, It 
crvstallizes from chloroform in needles, from alcohol or 
"tner in plates, It is insoluble in water, soluble in 9 parts 
t iing alcohol. It is easily soluble in ether and in carbon 
зоре. That made from wool-oil is sold under the name 
^na, and is used in medicine instead of vaselin and other 
“milar substances. І. К. 


Cholet, shõ'lay’ : atown of France; department of Maine- 
‘Loire: on the river Maine; 32 miles S. S. №. of Angers 
v map of France, ref. 5-D). It is well built, and has 
: 3nifactures of cotton and woolen stuffs and leather. Pop. 
NH; 14,987 ; (1896) 17,844. 


Choliam’bus (in Gr. хол (адВоз, Lame Tambus); also called 
Nazon (Limper): an iambic verse in which a spondee or 
ehee is substituted for the final iambus, and the rhythm 
"versed, This “ halting” measure is used in satirical, mock- 
iz querulous poems, notably in the fables of Babrius and 
‘te recently discovered mimes of Негопдаѕ. 


Cholmondeley. сте, Marquessrs or: Earls Rock- 
Use (United Kingdom, 1815), Earls Cholmondeley (1706), 
1 nts Malpas (1700), Barons Cholmondeley (England, 
4. Barons Newburgh (Great Britain, 1716), Viscounts 
omondeley (1661), Barons Newburgh (Ireland, 1714), and 
nels (1611).—WriLLIAM HENRY Huan CHOLMONDELEY, 
snb marquess, joint hereditary lord grand chamberlain of 
Лап. b. Aug. 31, 1800, was member of Parliament for 
“ith Hants 1852-57, and succeeded his brother, GEORGE 
lioRATIO CHOLMONDELEY, May 8, 1870. D. іп 1884.— Fourth 
Marquess, GEORGE HENRY HUGH CHOLMONDELEY, b. in 1858; 
еен in 1884. 


(hols: See [INDIANS OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 


holo’la: a town of Mexico, in the state of Puebla, 7 
ox Woof Puebla city; in a plain 6.906 feet above the sea 
"map of Mexico, ref. 8-H). It was an Indian settlement 

rat antiquity and unknown origin. At the time of the 
guest it was occupied by a tribe of the Nahuatl гасе, and 
eed, with the neighboring villages, а semi-independent 
^5" With only a nominal allegiance to Montezuma. The 
- ernment was democratic. Cortés estimated that the town 
"мате 20,000 houses and the outskirts as many more; 

“this is evidently a great exaggeration. The Cholulans 
Uv noted traders, holding regular fairs and exchanging 
^r manufactures of pottery and fine cloths for the produce 
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of neighboring tribes. In the outskirts of the town there 
was an immense, irregular brick pyramid or mound, cover- 
ing over 20 acres and 170 feet high, "This pyramid, which 
«till exists, is much more ancient than the Nahuatl oceupa- 
tion, and is connected with the legends of the hero-god 
Quetzalcohuath There are remains of several. smaller 
mounds, These and the pyramid were occupied by Indian 
temples, the resort, it is sald, of numerous pilgrims. Cortés, 
on his way to Mexico in 1519, stopped. ас Cholula for some 
weeks, At first he was entertained hospitably, but, hearing 
of or suspecting a plot against the Spaniards, he surprised 
and massacred a great number of the people in the publie 
square, The present population of Cholula is about 6,000. 
There are considerable manufactures of fireworks and hand- 
woven cotton Cloths. The park and the pyramid, now sur- 
mounted by a chapel, are ilie principal objects of interest, 
See Bandolier, Report of an A r Tour in Merico 
(1884). See MEXICAN ANTIQUITIES. HERBERT H. SMITH. 


Cholnte’ca: a town of Southern Honduras: on the navi- 
gable Choluteca river, 35 miles from its mouth in the bay 
of Fonseca (see map of Central America, ref. 6-06). Pop. 
about 5.000 (1890). It is the capital and principal town of a 
department of the same name, which has an area of 2,000 
sq. miles, and a population of 50.000 (1884). Н. Н. 8. 

Chondrostes [С г. xév5pos, cartilage: óeéoy, bone]: a group 
of fossil ganoids (see Fishes) closely allied to the sturgeons, 

Chondropterygii [Gr. хбудроѕ, cartilage; wrépov, wing or 
fin]: & name sometimes used for the group containing the 
sharks and skates, otherwise known as HLasMOBRANCHLATES 
$ t.) in allusion to the cartilaginous character of the fin 
skeleton. 

Chonós Archipelago: a group of high islands and islets 
along the west coast of Patagonia, between the island of 
Chiloé and the peninsula of Taytas. They number more 
than 1.000, including rocks, and are separated from the 
mainland and from cach other by intricate channels, The 
larger ones are covered with forest, and all are very pictur- 
esque. These islands belong to Chili. They were formerly 
the homes of the Chonós Indians, now extinct. At present 
they are uninhabited, or nearly so. HERBERT Н. SMITH. 


Chonsu: а deity. Sce EGYPT, ANCIENT, and Кнохви, 


Chontáles: a department of Nicaragua; bordering the 
northeastern side of Luke Nicaragua and the San Juan 
river, with a short coast on the Caribbean Sea; area about 
3.000 sq. miles. Pop. 30.000. Capital, Асоуара. The south- 
ern part is mountainous, except near the coast; the north- 
ern part, comprising the valley of the Bluefields river, is 
imperfectly known, and inhabited mainly by uncivilized’ 
танас IIERBERT Н. SMITH. 

Chopin, sho pain’, FRÉDÉRIC FRANÇOIS: pianist and com- 
poser; b. near Waka. Poland, Mar. 1, 1809; son of a French 
father; studied under Elsner in Warsaw; published first at 
sixteen years of age; at eighteen began to give concerts in 
Vienna; traveled in Eastern Germany; removed to Paris 
about 1832, where there gathered about him a select society, 
for which he delighted to play. He was seldom heard in 
)»ublie. George Sand, with whom he formed an intimacy, 
Is said by Liszt to have added him to her “collection of 
heroes" in Lucrezia Floriani (see her Histoire de ma 
Vie), He twice visited Great Britain (1837 and 1848). He 
composed concertos, waltzes, nocturnes, preludes, and ma- 
zurkas, which display a poetic fancy and abound in 
subtle ideas, with graceful harmonic effects, His compo- 
sitions are strikingly peeuliar in melody, rhythm, and 
harmony, and possess a delicate though powerful charm, 
He was one of the first of pianists, and his playing, like his 
musie, was marked by a strange and к. grace. He 
was the great interpreter of the music of his native country, 
and to his passionate patriotism must be referred the exuber- 
ance, subtle refinements, and tone of strange romance in his 
piano musie. He wrote nothing of consequence for the or- 
chestra, Пе suffered long from the inroads of pulmonary 
disease, and died in Paris, Oct. 17, 1849. In 1869 a monu- 
ment was erected to him at Warsaw. See his Life (Dresden, 
1877; Eng. trans. 1879) by M. Karasowski; also that by 
Niecks. 

Chopine, chó-peen', also Chiopine [from Span. chapin, 
shoe with cork sole]: a shoe, sandal, or clog, having a 
sole and heel of such thickness as to add several inches to 
the height of the wearer. Those worn in Venice in the six- 
teenth century had a single pillar replacing sole and heel, 
und were 6 or 7 inches high. Vecellio (1590) gives a plate 
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showing a lady wearing chopines at least 8 inches high. 
The gown usually reached the ground, however, and con- 
eealed them. Chopines were also used on the stage. 


Chop'tank: a river which rises in Kent co., Del., and 
flows southwestward into Maryland. It expands into an 
estuary, forming the boundary between Talbot and Dor- 
chester Counties, and communicates with Chesapeake Bay. 
Length nearly 100 miles. Sloops can ascend it about 50 
miles. 

Chopunnish Indians: See SHAHAPTIAN INDIANS. 

Choragus, kó-ray'güs, or Choregus (in Attic Gr. xopmyós) : 
originally an Athenian citizen appointed by the state to be 
the leader and trainer of а chorus in dramatic contests in 
Athens. Later the functions of the choragus was to supply 
the money necessary for living and feeding the coach and 
the choreutae, for the purchase of costumes, and the rent of 
training quarters. His prize consisted of a crown and tri- 
pod; he might build a monument und on it expose his tripod. 


Cho’ral, or Chora'le [Fr. choral, Med. Lat. chorũlis; 
deriv. of chorus]: a tune written or arranged for a hymn or 
psalm to be sung by a congregation in publie worship. This 
style of music has its origin in the Enchiridion of Luther 
and Walther (1524), and the Lutheran Church produced 
many subsequent collections. The melody was given in 
them to the tenor, and there were at times even five and six 

arts. The greatest composer of such music was Johann 

'rüger (1598-1662), whose Praris Pietatis Melica (1649) pre- 
serves much of his work. Sebastian Bach, а hundred. years 
later, applied counterpoint to many of these themes, and 
from his time the old chorales have had great influence on 
the development of Protestant church music in Great Brit- 
ain and on the European continent. In Germany they are 
still sung in unison, and slowly and strongly with organ ac- 
companiment; but much English choral music is in parts. 
It involves а development of harmony, is statelv, devout, 
and excellently adapted to congregational singing. In the 
Roman Catholie Church a choral is any part of the service 
which is sung by the whole choir. 


Chord [a spelling of cord to adapt it to etymol.; Lat. 
chorda, Gr. xop34, a string of gut]: in geometry, the 
straight line which joins the two extremities of the are of a 
eurve; so called because while the arc resembles the bow 
(arcus), the chord may be likened to the bowstring. The 
chord of a circular are may be found by multiplying the 
radius by twice the sine of half the angle which the are 
subtends. The use of chords in trigonometry is mostly 
superseded by the use of sines. 

Since two circles can eut each other in only two points, 
they can have only one common chord. But by Poncelet's 
* principle of continuity," to which modern geometry owes 
so much, the circle may be considered as a curve of the 
second order, and as such two circles may be said to have 
four points of intersection, two of which are, however, 
always imaginary. These imaginary points are called “ cir- 
cular points at infinity.” This view also gives the two cir- 
cles six common chords instead of one. Four of these 
chords are imaginary, and the fifth is infinitely distant; 
while the sixth (and most obvious) chord may or may not 
cut the two circles in real points. This last chord is often 
ealled the radical axis, and has many remarkable proper- 
ties. See GEOMETRY. 

Chord, in music: See Consonance. 

Chor’da dorsa'lis: See NOTOCHORD. 


Chorda’ta [from Lat. chorda, a cord]: Since the term 
vertebrata implies the existence of a back bone made up of 
separate vertebre, it has been found necessary to make а 
new term to include not only the true vertebrates but sev- 
eral other forms closely allied to them, yet which lack the 
separate vertebral elements. АП of these forms agree in 
having the nervous svstem unperforated by the alimentary 
"nal, in the possession in. either embryo or adult of gill 
slits connecting the throat with the exterior, and in the pos- 
session of a cartilaginous axis, the notochord, produced from 
the intestinal wall and lying between the alimentary canal 
and the nervous system. The body is made up of a series of 
similar joints or metameres, and the principal circulatory 
organ consists of a tube, often twisted, lying upon the side 
of the body opposite to the nervous system. The chordata 
are divided into (1) the £rochorda, or Tunicata; (2) the 
IHemichordia, or ExTERorPNEUsTI ; (3) the Cephalochordia, 
or Leprocarpir (with the single genus AMPHIOXUS, q. т); 
and (4) the VERTEBRATA. J. S. KINGSLEY, 


{пне till his death, Feb. 16, 1573. 
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Chore'a (in Gr. xopela, a dance), or St. Vitus's Dance: a 
disease И by irregular, involuntary. and often 
grotesque muscular action, without appreciable organie 
change in any tissue, and generally without pain or any 
known derangement of mental action or of sensation, Tt is 
most common in children after the second dentition and te- 
fore puberty; much more common in girls than in bovs: 
sometimes attacks pregnant women and other adults, thoueh 
some cases once called adult chorea would now be recog- 
nized as locomotor ataxia, а very different disease, Chora 
is sometimes hereditary, sometimes epidemic. Мапу writers 
have classed the dancing mania (the original " SC Vituss 
dance "), tarantism, and the strange excesses of certain reli- 
gionists (dervishes, French prophets, * jumpers,” and *con- 
vulsionists") all as varieties of chorea. Stammering has 
been called a chorea of the vocal organs. The disease is 
sometimes associated with rheumatism and generally with 
anemia. Such complications should receive special treat- 
ment. The metallic tonies are generally useful, and so are 
systematic gymnastics, life in the open air, and a kind and 
unobtrusive discipline, which shall teach the young patient 
the power of the will over the movements of the body. 


Chorepis’copus(in Late Gr. xwpextoxoxos): country bishop, 
vicarius episcopi, or villanus episcopus, as opposed to the ea- 
thedralis episcopus; to be distinguished, as being stationary, 
from the visitator, who itinerated ; a class of bishops called 
into existence in the latter part of the third century, and first 
in Asia Minor, in order to meet the want of episcopal super- 
vision in the country parts of the then enlarged dioceses, and 
to avoid the necessity for the subdivision of these sees of vast 
territorial extent. The functions of the chorepiscopi were 
episcopal, though the exercise of their powers was limited to 
minor oflices, They gave a measure of supervision to the 
country of which they were assigned the charge. Ји loco 
episcopi they ordained readers, exorcists, subdeacons, but, as 
a rule, not priests or deacons (and of course not bishops) un- 
less by express permission of their diocesan, They adminis 
tered confirmation in their own districts, and (in Gaul) conse- 
erated churches. They were held therefore to have "nis 
sion," that is, the power of ordination, but to lack jurisdiction 
save subordinately and as expressly assigned. Among the 
Eastern sects the chorepiscopt were presbyters, and, in at 
least one ritual. their setting apart for their oflice is preseribed 
to be without. the laying on of hands. English writers, such 
as Beveridge, Hammond, Cave, Bingham, and Routh, assert 
the true episcopal character and consecration of the chortpis- 
сор. Van Espen takes the same view. Morinus and Du 
Cange, with others, allege them to have been preshyters 
only. The weight of evidence would prove that at first 
they were duly consecrated to the episcopal office, but that 
in later years they became simple presbyters with no claim 
to "mission" and possessing such “jurisdiction” only as 
might be exercised by an archdeacon. №. 5. PERRY. 

Choriam"bus (in Gr. хоріацВоѕ); a classic measure com- 

ounded of a choree (trochee) and iambus, thus: dimorins. 


jut the choriambi that occur most frequently are now meas 
ured as irrational dactvls. See METRES. 


Chor'ley: а town of England, in Lancashire: on a hill 
and on the river Chor; 20 miles N. W. of Manchester, 5 
miles S. E. of Preston (see map of England, ref. 7-F). It 
has an ancient parish church in the Norman style, and а 
handsome Gothie church, The place owes its prosperity to 
various manufactures of cotton varn, muslin, jaconet, calien, 
gingham, and railway cars. Mines of coal and lead and 
quarries of slate are worked, and bleaching is carried on 1n 
the vieinity. Pop. (1891) 23,082. 

Chorley, Hexry FornERGILL: journalist, author, and mu- 
sie eritie; b. in Blackley Hurst, Lancashire, England, Mv. 
15. 1808; educated in local schools, but. mostly self-taught; 
began to write for the London Atheneum in 1830, and con- 
He wrote reviews of 
literature, art and music, obituary notices, ete.. but his most 
enduring work was his volumes on Modern German Music 
(Тхор): Thirty Years Musical Recollections (1962); and № 
tional Music of the World, published posthumously. He 
wrote the librettos of many operas and cantatas, words for 
many songs. and translated many foreign librettos into Eng- 
lish. He also wrote novels, dramas, and poems, Ile was 
honest and conscientious as a critic, but. very stubborn and 
self-willed. D. E. Hervey. 


Cho’rogi: the Japanese name of a mint-like plant which 
bears short, white, and crisp subterranean tubers, It was ir 
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duced into Europe from China in 1882, was exhibited in 
England in 1887, and appeared in the U.S. in 1888. Its 
sper name is Stachys sieboldi, but it is commonly known 
s S tuberiferu and S. affinis. It is perennial, and is an 
important secondary vegetable. L. Н. BAILEY. 


(ho'roid (kõ'roid) Coat [choroid is from Gr. хбро>» (Lat. 
erum), the afterbirth, any intestinal membrane + eios, ap- 
parance]: the second of the tunics of the eye, covering the 
wsterior five-sixths of the eyeball, and coming as far for- 
тй as the edge of the cornea. In front it is continued by 
the ciliary processes and the iris. It joins the sclerotic by 
mens of the ciliary ligament and muscle. It is highly 
usular, and is pigmentary, being of a kind of chocolate 
calor, It is in three layers. The outermost is connected to 
the sclerotic by the membrana fusca. This coat consists 
principally of the vorticose veins, with pigment-cells. The 
middle layer (tunica Ruyschiana) consists of capillaries. 
The inner layer consists of tessellated epithelium, charged 
vith pigment. This layer is lined by the retina. The 
choroid coat is liable to an inflammatory disease known as 
choroiditis. 

Chorrillos : "T on the Peruvian coast; about 30 miles 
& E. of Lima, with which it is connected by a railroad (see 
тар of South America, ref. 5-B). It is the residence of 
many wealthy Peruvians, and is a noted resort for bathing 
ind recreation during the warm months. The town is ir- 
regularly built and covers a large space. Pop. (1891) 3,000. 
(n Jan, 13, 1881, the Peruvians under Iglesias and Caceres 
rere defeated before Chorrillos by the Chilians, Iglesias sur- 
rendering with 5,000 men. HERBERT H. SMITH. 


, Chorus (Lat. chorus; Gr. xopós): the union of musicians 
‘or the performance of a musical work. In modern music а 
combination of voices is called a chorus. It is mixed or 
complete where it consists of all or part of the four princi- 
jal voices, There are also choruses for male and female 
"wes The word chorus is not applied to instrumental 
wmbinations, but the word choir sometimes is when speak- 
ng of subdivisions of the orchestra, thus, the “ wood-wind 

choir.” “the brass choir,” but never the string choir. 
The chorus of the ancient drama is not, as is often insinu- 
са element of special esthetic excellence, but а mark 
: its historical origin from the worship of Dionysus, which 
— succeeded in getting rid of. In the olden times 
vro narratives of the exploits of the god were recited 
bin ten the hymns sung in his honor, and this character of 
a recital of an epie interspersed with the aging Or 
— коз the ancient drama never fully outgrew. The 
the ims TIE by the chorus; the epic was recited by 
entered Ü he chorus never—or at least very seldom— 
— — Its place was in the orchestra, in the 
willen a — the altar of Dionysus, on which a 
Around that a] = — before the representation began. 
inging its so r the chorus was dancing to the flute while 
йке on the — Its connection with that which took 
stage was often very loose—a kind of running 


“mmentary ; 
Matic den? It very seldom took an active part in the dra- 
{good т. ent of the plot. Its members were citizens 


reputation. The expenses of their training and 
ed by some rich man, the choragus. Their 
is hart well. not асы of corypheus. When the chorus did 
a crowned and only the coryphæus, but also the choragus, 
applauded. Revised by DupLEY BUCK. 


Chose, shöz: ; 
T Д ien x: law, a thing; an article of personal prop- 
"gts enforceable — is a phrase used to express all 
“ode in his боин", action іп a court of justice. Black- 
‘Gof contracts entartes confines it to rights growing 
"e from torts, or odern usage extends it to claims aris- 
ا‎ bills of eXchan, 1erly, at common law, choses in action, 
“Ud not be assigne ro Checks, and other negotiable paper, 
‚Ле Upon it in hi ‚ БО as to give to the assignee the right 
c Y called oa Own name. Choses in possession are 
“TS, and Торт, ATTELS (0, 0). See ASSIGNMENT, CON- 

Wen and Сһов Revised by Е. STURGES ALLEN. 

hota Nagpur: Ren > See CHAOSIEN. 

I 


Пий: See Кнот CHUTIA NAGPUR. 


* Mans sh ' — 

A , 7100 a 

e Maine andi ы - pron. shoo'aan’): the French roy- 

"mj оп in тоату who revolted against the 

RE the —— /92. Chouan, which signifies an 

that act of th nickname of Jean Cottereau, who 
Summoned Surgents, or an imitation of a signal 


to their rendezvous. 


rection was called La Chouannerie. 
been pardoned for smuggling by Louis XVI. and never for- 
got the favor, began peasant reprisals in Maine, whence the 
insurrection spread to Brittany. 
guerrilla warfare, and in 1793, under the name “ La petite 
Vendée," united his troops with the Vendeans. 
defeated at Le Mans in Dec., 1793. 
an ambuscade in July, 1794. 
arose, Cormatin, Georges Cadoudal, and Charette; the army 
inereased to 10,000 men: but thev were overthrown by La 
Hoche at Quiberon in 1795, and he stamped out the rem- 
nants of the revolt. 
place іп 1799; again in 1814 and 1815; and finally in 1830 
an insurrection known as Chouan broke out on behalf of the 
Duchess of Berri and her son, subsequently known as the 
Due de Chambord, but these all were easily suppressed. See 
Seguin, Histoire de la Chouannerie. 













This insur- 
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Cottereau, who had 


He gained some success in 


Тһеу were 
Cottereau was killed in 
A suecession of leaders now 


New movements of the Chouans took 


Revised by С. Н. THURBER. 
Chough, chüf (sometimes Cornish chough): the Fregilus 


graculus, a bird of the crow family inhabiting Europe and 


Northern Africa. It is about 15 inches long, of a purplish 
black color, with а rather long, slender, eurved beak, which, 











as well as the feet, is vermilion red. It was formerly abun- 
dant along the cliffs of the southern coasts of England and 
Wales, as well as parts of Ireland and Scotland, but has 
been greatly reduced in numbers, largely on account of the 
fact that it has been erowded out of its favorite haunts by 
the jackdaw, Corvus monedula. Possibly, too, it is a case of 
a species naturally on the decline, for its remains have been 
found in caverns associated with those of the reindeer. A 
somewhat larger form, distinguished as a separate species, 
F. himalayanus, occurs in Central Asia. The chough lives 
in communities and feeds on insects, grain, and berries. The 
alpine chough, Pyrrhocorax pyrrhocoraz, which dwells in the 
mountains of Central Europe, is similar, with the exception 
of the bill, which is orange yellow. F. A. 


Choules, chélz, Јонх Overton, D. D.: b. in Bristol, Eng- 
land, Feb. 5, 1801; studied theology at Bristol College, Eng- 
land. He arrived in America in 1824, and engaged imme- 
diately in teaching, for which he seems to have had unusual 
adaptation, and to which he devoted himself to some ex- 
tent, throughout his life. He was pastor of Baptist churches 
in New Bedford, Mass., Buffalo, N. Y., Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
and Newport, К. I., and edited several works, the most im- 

ortant of which was Neal’s History of the Puritans, and 

ublished The Young Americans Abroad and completed 

homas Smith's History of Christian Missions (2 vols., New 
York, 1832; 8th ed. 1837). D. in New York, Jan. 5, 1856. 


Chowan, chó-waan' : a river of North Carolina; formed 
bv the Meherrin and Nottoway rivers, which unite about 5 
miles above Winton. It flows southeastward, and then 
southward: forms the boundary between Chowan and Bertie 
Counties; enters Albemarle Sound at its western end. It 
is about 50 miles long, and is navigable for sloops. 


Choya: See CHAY-ROOT. 


Chrestien or Chrétien de Troyes, krda’ti-aan de-trwsá : 
mediæval French poet; flourished in the second half of the 
twelfth century, dying toward 1195. He was regarded by 
his contemporaries as the greatest of French poets, and his 
works were known and admired all over Europe. Little is 
known of his life. He seems to have been a native of 
Troyes, and to have passed most of his productive period in 
the society which gathered at the court of the brilliant 
Countess Marie of Champagne in that place. He was also 
familiar, probably, with the courts of Flanders, Hainault, 
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and Alsace, Не was the chief poetic exponent of the ideals 
of courtesy, chivalric love, and mystical devotion, which, 
coming perhaps originally from Provence with the famous 
Eleanor of Poitiers, Queen of France and then of England, 
were taken up by her daughter, Marie of Champagne, and 
made the tests of virtue at her court. To Chrestien is due 
in particular the identification of the legends of Celtic 
origin, just then becoming popular in Europe, with these 
ideals. Geoffroy of Monmouth had indeed plainly allowed 
chivalric elements to intrude themselves in his Latin version 
of the legends: but Chrestien first. made the identification 
complete. and after his time the Arthurian and other Celtic 
heroes and heroines were everywhere thought of as pecul- 
larly representative of the dreams and aspirations of chi- 
valric society. Chrestien’s Arthurian poems and their ap- 
proximate dates are the following: Tristan (1160; now lost); 
Енес ef Enide (14165); Le Conte de la Charrette, or Lancelot 
(1170); Le chevalier au lion, or Train (1172); Perceval, or 
Le Conte де Graal (1175). Besides these poems Chrestien 
imitated at least two episodes in Ovid's Mefamorphoses, that 
of Philomela being preserved to us; and he translated. into 
French Ovid's Ars amatoria, and perhaps his Kemedia 
amoris, He also composed one of the earliest. romans 
d'aventures, his Cligès (1165), based upon an Oriental legend 
of a wife of Solomon stolen by а ruse in which she has a part 
herself. Бог analyses of the French romances of Celtie 
origin, with full bibliographical information, see l Histoire 
littéraire de la France, t. xxx. (Paris, 1888). For Chrétien, 
see G. Paris, Le Conte de la Charrette, in Romania, vol. xii., 
p. 459 (1883); W. Forster, Christian von Troyes sammtliche 
erhaltene Werke (Halle, 1884, seq.). А. К. MARSH. 


Chrestom'athy [from Gr. хрусторёбеа, a collection of 
choice passages from authors, as of things worthy to be 
— xpnords, useful + padety, learn]: literally, that which 
is useful to learn. The Greeks frequently formed common- 
place books By collecting the various passages to which in 
the course of reading they had affixed the mark x (xpnorés). 
Hence books of extracts chosen with a view to utility have 
received this name. 


Chres'tus of Byzan’tium : one of the most distinguished 
pupils of Herodes Atticus, a contemporary of the Emperor 
Aurelius. Не was celebrated for his eloquence, and taught 
rhetoric with great success, having many distinguished men 
among his hearers. Of his writings nothing is preserved. 
Philostratus has given notices of him in his lives of the 
Sophists, 

Chrism, krizm, or Chrisom, kriz m [from Gr. xpicua, an 
anointing; deriv. of xpíex. anoint. Doublet of cream]: an 
ointment or oil, consecrated by a bishop, and used in the 
Roman Catholic, Greek, and Oriental Churches in the conse- 
eration of chalices, altar-stones, and churches. in the blessing 
of the water for baptism, and in the ceremonies of baptism, 
confirmation, ordination, and extreme unction. In the R.C. 
Church it is a mixture of oil and balsam, but in the Eastern 
it contains over forty ingredients. 


Christ [O. Eng. crist, from Lat. Christus, Gr. xpwrrós, 
anointed; deriv. of xplew, anoint; a translation of Heb. 
mashia.c, messiah]: a word which was at first a title of our 
Saviour, now in general use as part of his name. As kings 
were anointed on being called to their offices, so the Saviour 
was anointed (Acts x. 38)“ with the Holy Ghost and with 
power." This anointing signifies a consecration or setting 
apart for a peculiar work. For the historical account. of 
Christ, see Jesus; for an account of the doctrines held with 
regard to Christ's nature, see CHRISTOLOGY. 


Christ, krist, WILHELM, von: Greek scholar; b. in 
Geissenheim, Germany, Aug. 2, 1831; professor in the Uni- 
versity of Munich since 1861. Among his best-known works 
are Metrik der Griechen und Römer (1879, 9d edit.): text 
editions of Aristotle's Poeties and Metaphysics; Homer's 
Iliad, with prolegomena (2 vols., Leipzig, 1884): History of 
Greek. Literature (vol. vii. of I. Müllers Handbuch der 
clussisehen Alter humswissensehaff, 2d edit. 1891). Author 
of a great number of valuable articles in the publications 
of the Munich Academy. ALFRED GUDEMAN. 


Christadel'phians (liter., brothers of Christ): a religious 
body originating in the U. 5. about 1855, with Jobn 
Thomas, M. D., a man of English birth, after whom the sect 
is sometimes called Thomasites. They attach equal impor- 
tance to the Old and New Testaments, and believe that the 
intention of the Creator is to recall to immortal life all 
who love him in this life, and with them to people this 
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world. All who have not caught the immortal principle 
perish in death. They reject the doctrine of a personal 
devil. Christ, they believe, is the Son of God, deriving 
from the Deity moral perfection, but from his mother the 
common nature of Adam. They ascribe to him the thre 
fold character of prophet, priest, and king. The first office 
he fulfilled by his life and death on earth; as priest he now 
mediates before the Deity; and as king he will return to 
rth and reign from the throne of David over the glorified 
world. ‘This denomination is small in numbers; its monthly 
organ, The Christadelphian, is published in Birmingham, 
England ; the exposition of its views may be found in tlie 


r 


publications of Thomas and of Robert Roberts. 


Christchurch: a borough and seaport of Hampshire, 
England; on the English Channel and at the head of the 
estuary formed by the rivers Avon and Stour; 33 miles by 
rail S. W. of Southampton (see map of England, ref. 14-1). 
Here is a priory church, founded as an Augustinian priory 
by Flanbard, dean of Christchurch, early in the twelfth cen- 
tury. It is over 300 feet long by 100 across the transept. 
Christchurch has several breweries, but the former noted 
manufacture of fusee-chains for watches is no longer carried 
on. The borough, which includes BOURNEMOUTH (4. t). re- 
turns one member to Parliament. Pop. of parliamentary 
borough (1891), 53,300 ; of municipality, 3,994. 

Christchurch: a town of New Zealand; capital of the 
province of Canterbury; оп the banks of the river Avon, ; 
miles from the sea. It is connected by railway with Lyt- 
telton, which is its port, and by telegraph with nearly all 
the leading towns. ut is the seat of an Anglican bishop. 
and has a college, Pop. (1881) 15,213; with Sydenham aud 
suburbs, 30,970; (1896) with suburbs, 51,330. 


Christ, Pictures of: The New Testament contains no 
hint at the personal appearance of Christ, and the double 
tradition which soon began to form was evidently based, 
not on actual knowledge, but on the prophetic deserip- 
tions of the Old Testament, the persecuted Church imagin- 
ing Christ as the suffering Messiah, in accordance with Ps. 
xxii. and Isa. liii.; the victorious Church as the gloritied 
Messiah, in accordance with Ps. xlv. and the Song of Songs. 
Of formal descriptions three have come down to us, but 
none of them has any real value. The first is found in 
& Latin letter which pretends to have been written by Pub- 
lius Lentulus, * president of the people of Jerusalem" and a 
contemporary of Pilate. It was first discovered in a mann- 
script copy of the works of Anselm, and is certainly not 
older than the fourth century. A second description 15 
found in the works of John of Damaseus (£p. ad. Theoph. 
Imp. de venerandis imaginibus) from the eighth century, 
and a third in the ecclesiastical history of Nicephorus (i. 4t! 
from the fourteenth century. All those descriptions agree 
in depieting Christ as having florid or reddish hair Due 
down the middle of the crown, blue eyes, and forked beara. 
Finally. two portraits of Christ are spoken of. Eusebius 
tells us (Hist. Eccl. i. 13) of & correspondence between 
Christ and King Abgarus of Osroéne, and when repeating 
this story Moses Choronensis adds (Hist. Arm. ii. 205^ 
that Christ sent his portrait to Abgarus Both Rome and 
Genoa claim to be in possession of the genuine portnut. 
Another portrait of Christ became imprinted on the silken 
handkerchief of Veronica when she wiped the sweat from 
his face while he was carrying his cross to Golgotha. 
That portrait, too, has multiplied, and several cities claun 
to have the genuine one. See Mrs. Jameson and Lady Fast- 
lake, The History of our Lord in Works of Art (London, 
1865). 


Christian II.: King of Denmark; b. in Nyborg. Fünen. 
July 2, 1481. He began to reign in 1513, and marric: 
Isabella, a sister of the Emperor Charles V., in 1515. lu 
1520 he invaded Sweden, which he partially conquered. Не 
usurped the throne of Sweden, апа abused his power with 
cruelty, but he was expelled by Gustavus Vasa in 1922. His 
Danish subjects also revolted, deposed him, and elected his 
uncle, Frederick L, king in 1523. Christian retired 19 
Flanders, and returned with an army in 1531, but was de- 
feated and kept in prison until his death, Jan. 25, 1559. See 
Behrmann, Kong Christiern II., Historie (1815). 


Christian IV.: King of Denmark; b. in Frederiksborg, 
Zeeland, Apr. 12, 1577; the son and successor of Frederics 
IL, who died in 1588. Не became in 1625 the commander 
of the Protestant armies in the Thirty Years’ war azul 
the Emperor of Austria, but his campaigns were unfortunate 
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ad he gave up the leadership to Gustavus Adolphus, 
ir having been defeated. in 1626 by the imperialist Gen. 
Tu at Lutter, He waged war against Sweden from 1611 
1613, and again from 1643 to 1645. He was an able ruler, 
zl promoted the trade of the Hanse towns with Denmark, 
od the literary and seientifie growth of his country. He 
аше eventually an heroic figure in Denmark, and several 
vis of Norway perpetuate his name, D. in Copenhagen, 
P528 1648. See Rasmus Nyerup, Charakteristik af Kong 
Carostian ЈУ. 1810. 

Christian VIL: King of Denmark; b. Jan. 29, 1749; 
snot Frederick V. His mother was Louisa, а daughter of 
tome [Lof England. He began to reign in Jan.. 1766, 
ai married his cousin Caroline Matilda, a sister of George 
lof England, in the same vear. His physician, Struen- 
se, obtained the chief power in 1770, and was supported 
iv the favor of the queen, but he was unpopular with the na- 
ion. Christian УП, was so feeble and morbid that he was 
capable of reigning, D. Mar, 13. 1808. and was succeeded 
ts wis son, Frederick VIL, who had been regent since 1784. 

Christian VIIE.: King of Denmark: b. Sept. 18, 1786; 
сма Frederick VI. He was chosen King of Norway in 
SH. but being unable to defend it against Bernadotte, who 
Tied Norway, he abdicated in Oct, 1%14. He succeeded 
rederick VI. In Denmark in 1839, and. d. Jan. 20, 1848, 
“Ag the throne to his son, Frederick VII. 


Christian IX.: King of Denmark: b. Apr. 8, 1818: as- 
tried the throne on the death of Frederick VIT. in 1862 by 
urie of a London. protocol of 1852, which conferred. the 
пла of succession after the extinction of the house of Old- 
"PST проп the house of Glücksburg. The Schleswig-Hol- 
n ditlieulty culminated: хооп after his accession, and he 
ud himself involved. in war with Prussia and Austria, 
wee two powers having resolved on а joint occupation of 
З ршн) territory. Denmark was completely defeated, 
zi Christian was forced to renounce all claims to Schles- 
*. Holstein, and Lauenburg. A new constitution went 
шее 1906. As a ruler he has been unpopular, 
Cristian Commission, or, more fully, The United 
Mates Christian Commission: a great organization in the 
N bert U.N. during the civil war. It was organized Хоу. 
H №1. ш New York, Its work was designed to supplement 
с great Sanitary Commission, for while the object 
— litter was more especially the care of the sanitary 
tanon of the national armies, the relief of the wounded 
etes the Christian Commission also gave especial 
d iris reltisimus needs of the troops, co-operating 
tally as кн. while the Sanitary Commission more 
‘on E With the medical officers of the army. 
mear of — was first proposed by Mr. Vin- 
Tono Mons m ew York, and originated by а call of the 
АЛИ Н a] — Association of New York (Sept. ЭЗ, 
рец — associations in the North to unite in 
invenerit | np George H. Stuart, of Philadelphia. 
The war Its dj | Hats affairs were wound up at the close 
ШИИ Moss. Au ns were valued at about 355,000,- 
Christia 2 Е Of the Christian Commission, 

“ian Conneetion : See CHRISTIANS. 
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Я Ы Hs ancy, Isaac P е ww = UL а 
Y. Mar, 12. isi. b. at. Jamestown, Montgomery 


^T Wie admitted to eres went to Monroe, Mich.. in 1836, 
Due to the Frees пе bar in that place in 1828; was a 
“Van Buren to T sonl eonvention which nominated Mar- 
^ the Republican, presidency, and was one of the found- 
“he Michigan — vin Michigan ; served two terms 
Commercial sng < s Was editor for a year of the Mon- 
he Court S57 was elected a judge of (he Su- 
or te: was re-elected in 1865 and again 
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1 40. he was elected U. S. Senator from 
Feb. 10, 1879, and was U. 5. minister 
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Or, Young PEOPLE'S Society OF: an 
and PA pnt which numbers within its 
умах sts ralf young people of both sexes, 
NUI Portland Mote in the Williston Congregational 
— п int ‚ ©. өп Feb. 2 1881. After a period 
aur ald hus у Crest, the oe of the church, Rev. F. 
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CHRISTIANIA 
literary features, and musical features connected with it. In 
fact. the society is meant to do anything that the church 
wishes to have it do, The scope of its energies is almost 
limitless, It may relieve the destitute, visit the sick, fur- 
nish flowers for the pulpit, replenish the missionary treasu- 
ries, build. up the Sunday-school, awaken an interest. in the 
temperance cause, preach a White-Cross crusade. The in- 
spiration for all these manifold forms of service comes from 
the weekly praver-mecting, which is always a vital matter 
ina Christian Endeavor society. The prayer-meeting pledge, 
While no uniformity of language is insisted upon, binds the 
young disciple to daily private devotions, to loyal support of 
his own church, and to attendance upon and participation 
in the weekly praver-meetinz, “unless prevented by a reason 
which he can conscientiously give to his Master” This per- 
haps is the most. vital and important thing in the society, 
It has rejuvenated and revived the young people's praver- 
meeting in all parts of the world, and has poured new life 
into the other services of the church. Phe monthly conse. 
eration meeting, at which the roll is called and the members 
answer to their names, is also a very serious and important 
meeting, and shows who are faithful to their covenant vows, 
There is no central authority or board of control. The 
United Society of Christian. Endeavor, with trustees from 
the various evangelical denominations, is simply a bureau 
of information, Every local society is entirely controlled 
by its own chureh and denomination, The interdenomina- 
tional features of the movement. are also most important, 
since the conventions bring the young people together from 
every State and province in North America, and from at 
least thirty evangelical denominations, Students of Church 
history have declared. that more than anything else this 
movement has promoted practical Christian. fraternity and 
co-operation in all the denominations, though it does not 
strive for organic unity. The annual international conven- 
tions of this organization have been remarkable gatherings, 
surpassing in size апу religious conventions that have ever 
been held. the convention. of 1892 bringing together in New 
York 40.000. voung people, and inspiring them with unlim- 
ited enthusiasm for future work. The Presbyterian denomi- 
nation leads in the number of societies, but is closely fol- 
lowed by the Congregational, Baptist, Methodist, and Disci- 
ples, while in many other denominations there are quite as 
many societies in proportion to their size as in those enu- 
merated. Tne EPWORTH LEAGUE (q. à) is a similar organi- 
zation, confined to the Methodist Episcopal Church, 

FRANCIS E. CLARK, 


Christian Era: the great era from which all Christian 
nations compute their time: once supposed. to correspond 
to the date of the birth of Christ, But, according to some 
of the best authorities, Christ was born on Apr. 5, four 
years. before the commencement of our era (others say on 
Dec. 25, four or five vears before that time) The practice 
of reckoning time from the (supposed) birth of Christ ap- 
pears not to have been introduced into the Christian Church 
until the sixth centuryy when Dionysius, surnamed the 
Little (Kxiguus), a monk of Syria. first made use of it; about 
527 A. D. Tt was soon after introduced into Haly, and into 
France in the following century. The first instance record- 
ed of its being employed. in. England was in 650, But the 
practice did not. become universal throughout Christendom 
until about the middle of the fifteenth century, 


Christia’nia, or Kristiania (Norw. pron, kris-tée-2a"- 
nec-a): the capital of Norway and of the stift of the same 
name: picturesquely situated in a valiev and at the head of 
the navigable Christiania Fiord. about 55 miles from the seas 
lat. of observatory, AY 55 N. lon. 10 45 E. (see map of Nor- 
wav and Sweden, ref, 10-0). The environs of the city are 
beautiful, and visitors who approach it. by the fiord pass 
through magnificent scenery, 1t. contains а cathedral. a 
citadel a royal palace, a great arsenal, a town-hall, two the- 
afters, an exchange, an asylum for lunaties, and a university 
founded in 1811, which has а library of 250,000. volumes, 
The number of students in 1890 was 1.537. Connected with 
the university is an astronomical observatory, Here are 
manufactures of cotton, paper, glass. soap, ete, The eom- 
merce is considerable, In 1589 2,120. vessels entered. the 
port. aud 1407 cleared. It is the port of the Thinuvalla 
line to the U.S. The chief articles of export are tinber, 
iee, and fish. The harbor and fiord are closed by jee for 
three or four months in the year. I is a bishops see, and 
was founded in 1624 by Christian IV. on the site of the 
burned roval city of Oslo, Pop. (891) 150444. 


9—4 CHRISTIANITY 

Christianity: the religion of those who accept Jesus of 
Nazareth as the Messiah. that is the Christ, promised of 
old to Israel. It is now the dominant. religion in Europe 
(Turkey excepted), in North and South America, and in 
Australia, Southern Africa, and many islands, and is making 
steady progress in the other parts of the earth. It exists in 
the form of a large number of particular churches, sects, 
denominations, which may be classified in three large 
groups: the Roman Catholic Church: the Oriental Churches, 
including the Greek Church: and other Churches, mainly 
those grouped under the name Protestant. The aggregate 
nominally Christian population of the earth exceeds 400,- 
000,000. Of these, somewhat more than half are Roman 
Catholies, more than one-fourth Protestants, and less than 
one-fourth connected with the Oriental Churches. There is 
no room in this article to discuss the characteristics of those 
Christian bedies or opinions that may be regarded as excep- 
tional, nor even to discuss the differential characteristics of 
the various churches. For these, see EASTERN CHURCHES, 
GREEK CHURCH, ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, PROTESTANTISM, 
REFORMATION, and the names of the various denominations 
and movements. There are certain things which most 
Christians of different. names have in common, and to these 
we must now confine our attention, 

Its Relation to other Religious.—Christianity is monothe- 
istic, in distinction from all polytheistic, pantheistic, nature- 
worshiping, oragnostic religions. It claims to be of divine ori- 
gin, and that not merely in the sense of its having come into 
existence through the providential guiding of the ordinary 
forces of nature and the human spirit, but also in the sense 
of its being the product of divine spiritual operations that 
transcend what we commonly call nature. In other words, 
it claims to be a supernatural religion. — Professing thus 
to be no product of the human intellect, and acknowl- 
edging no author but the Being whom it sets before us as 
the object. of worship, it claims to be the only true religion, 
and is consequently exclusive; that is to sav, it admits of 
ho compromise with any other religious system. But it does 
not claim that there is nothing true or good in other sys- 
tems, or that. no adherents of other systems are true worship- 
ers of the one true God. 

To the ancient religion of Israel it stands in peculiar re- 
lations, claiming for its own the Old Testament as well as 
the New. Theonly logical position for Christianity to take 
here, though not all Christians take it, is that Christianity 
is itself the ancient religion of Israel, in à changed dispensa- 
tion, adapting it to new conditions; and that the present 
religion of the Jews is a less correct branch of the same an- 
cient religion, Historically. Mohamimedanism is a shoot— 
from the Christian point. of view a corrupt shoot—from the 
same root, 

Christianity asa Revealed Religron.—Christians hold that 
God, in addition to his providential manifestation of him- 
self in nature and in human history, makes a spiritual rev- 
elation of himself to men in three different forms: in the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testainents, in the spiritual 
illumination aud guidance of individuals, and in spiritual 
supervision of the acts and traditions of the Church in its 
organic character. Protestants regard the first of these 
three as supreme; the hierarchical churches exalt the 
third; among men of certain types of thinking, or among 
very different men of certain types of feeling, the second is 
made prominent, 

Salvation in the Christian System.—For the various doc- 
trines of the Christian religion, see such articles as those on 
(тор, INCARNATION, CHRISTOLOGY, JESUS CHRIST, HOLY GHOST, 
(TRACE, ATONEMENT, JUSTIFICATION, IMPUTATION, SANCTIFI- 
CATION, еге, So far as men are concerned, its central idea is 
that men are lost, and need to be saved. 

Man is represented as involved in misery, incapacitated 
for the service of God, and Hable to punishment for sin in a 
future state. In its teachings concerning a remedy for this 
state of things the doctrine of the atonement claims special 
attention—a doctrine taught in all the sacrifices of the pa- 
triarchal and Jewish dispensations, as well as by the words 
of the Bible. Man being utterly incapable of effecting his 
own deliverance, God sent his Son to save sinners, to make 
them holy and partakers of eternal hfe. By Unitarians and 
others who do not accept the above view, atonement or rec- 
onciliation with God is made to depend. on repentance, 
while the life and death of Christ are represented as an ex- 
ample to us of obedience, virtue, goodness, and. beneficence, 
under most trying cireumstances: in whieh view the doc- 
trines of a propitiatory sacrifice and imputed righteousness 
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fall to the ground. These doctrines, however, are held by 
most of. those who receive the doctrine of the Trinity and 
the generally received doctrine as to the incarnation of tlie 
Son of God, 

The doctrine of divine grace is a part of the svstem of 
Christianity on which very important differences of opinion 
subsist. especially as to the ‘elution of grace to individual 
men. Such are the differences concerning election, and con- 
cerning man's ability or inability to exercise saving faith of 
himself. But by Christians generally the relation of the 
believer to Christ and his faith in Christ are ascribed to 
the Holy Ghost or Spirit of God, the third person of the 
Godhead, See CALVINISM and ARMINIANISM. 

Salvation is viewed as beginning in regeneration, and as 
carried on in sanctification, and all its joys as connected 
with the progress of sanctification in this life or in that 
which is to come. Faith in Christ can not be unaceot- 
panied with repentance; though believers are holy in con- 
trast to what they once were, yet there is none in this life 
free from sin, the tempter of our first parents being still the 
active enemy of теп. Responsibility belongs to human 
nature; and the doctrine of a judgment to come may be 
considered as to а certain extent a doctrine of natural re- 
ligion, as may also that of the immortality of the soul; but 
the clear and distinct enunciation of these doctrines belongs 
to the Christian religion, 

Of the moral element of Christianity it is sufficient here 
to state that it is harmonious with the doctrinal part and 
inseparable from it; that it is founded upon the teachings 
of the Bible with regard to the moral attributes of God, and 
is exemplified in the character of Jesus Christ: and that it 
іх divisible into two great parts—one of the love of Gol, 
and the other of the love of man. 

Among what are termed the means of grace, which form 
so important a part of the system, the doctrine contained 
in the Bible first claims attention as the means of conver- 
sion and of edification, the instrument by which salvation 
is begun and carried оп. The ordinances of worship, prayer, 
and sacraments are means of grace, concerning the relative 
importance of which, as compared with the ether means 
considerable difference of opinion prevails. The same re- 
mark applies also to the combination of Christians into an 
organized body with its own system of Church government 
and discipline. 

The truth of Christianity is supported by many different 
evidences, independent, but mutually corroborative. It ap- 
als to reason, and demands to have its claims examined, 
Nor is there any faith where there is not a mental conviction 
arrived at by reasoning, direct or indirect. See APOLOGET- 
ics and EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Revised by W. J. BEECHER. 


Christian Reformed Churches: 
CHURCH. 


Christians, or Christian Connection: the resultant of 
several distinct and independent movements. 1. In North 
Carolina and Virginia, in 1792, James O'Kelly and twenty 
or thirty ministers and above 1,000 members withdrew from 
the recently formed Methodist Episcopal Church, in oppos- 
tion to what they considered the unwarranted assumption 
of the episcopate by Coke and Asbury. At their first con- 
ference, Dee. 25. 1793. they informally discussed the prime! 
ples since characteristic of their movement. At the second 
conference, Aug. 4, 1794, they all agreed that they should 
"he known only as Christians; and should acknowledge n» 
head over the Church but Christ, and should have no creed 
or discipline but the Bible.” 2. In New England, Abner 
Jones, М. D., left the Baptists and earnestly advocated simi- 
lar principles. He organized the first churches in New 
England to assume no name but Christian at Lyndon, Vt. 
in Sept., 1800. at Bradford, Vta in 1802, and at Pierment, 
N. Н. and. Haverhill, Mass, in 1803. 3. In. Apr, 1801. 
a peculiar manifestation of religious excitement, known 
as “the falling exercise,” appeared in Southern. her 
спеку, and it and the accompanying revival spirit spread in 
all directions, In May it reached 100 miles northward iuto 
the Presbyterian. churches аб Caneridge and Concera 1n 
Bourbon and Nicholas Counties then under the рамо, 
care of Barton W. Stone. His usual * May meeting," last- 
ing several days, was attended by 2,500 people, many from 
distant States. and hundreds were converted. This famon 
Caneridie revival continued several years and spread ever 
several States, and is considered the historical beginning of 
а half dozen different denominations, The religious enthu- 
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gam and Christian fellowship broke over the usual denom- 
жуа] limits of these days, and Christians of the most 
feme creeds were freely fellowshiped by the young minis- 
er who led in the work, This resulted in “heresy " trials 
vol the formation of a new presbytery. But, soon finding 
oat they had ceased to be Presbyterians, they disbanded on 
Jaw R. NH, and published a unique document called The 
Jed Will and Testament of the Springfield Presbytery. in 
sieh they discarded denominational names and doctrinal 
sandards, 

Asa basis of universal Christian fellowship for the re- 
anion of the divided Church they make ** Christian character 
treonly test of membership? and * individual interpretation 
othe Scriptures the right of all.” At. first. they did. not 
зк of a separate ecclesiastical organization, but worked 
tke Wesley and Moody within existing churches, seeking to 
фе rov sectarianism by destroying its fruits, In the South 
'Fár conferences at first had neither presidents nor secre- 
unes; but after a time “a scribe was appointed for the 
onvenienee. of the meeting," but at the adjournment. he 
isroved his minutes lest they become laws for the Church. 
They began everywhere to erect “meeting-houses free for 
s; ministers of the gospel,” but finally, being excluded from 
tree as well as other church houses, they were compelled to 
ezanize, In 1893 they had more than 1,500 ministers, 1,600 
«nirehes, and 150,000 adult and active members, They are 
trngest in Ohio, New York, and Indiana, which include 
көш one-half their membership. Their churches аге 
vainly im rich farming communities and not many in 
cies. They have ten institutions of learning under their 
пета patronage, and a mission work in Japan since 1887. 
dn 1802 Elias Smith, a Baptist pastor at Portsmouth, 
MH, met Abner Jones апа accepted his views, and after- 
varl lod his church over to the new name and movement, 
[з IND Smith began the publication of the Christian's 
Mojazine Reviewer and e уой Intelligencer, which con- 
uuel two years. On Sept. 1. 1808, at Portsmouth, N. IL, 
be ited the first number of the Herald of Gospel Liberty, 
Shich after several changes of location is now published. at 
ron, O and is therefore the oldest Е religious 
ice inthe U. S, if not in the world, The Christian 

hing Association, at Dayton, O., also issues Sunday- 
‘ool and other publications. They elsewhere publish 
та papers, They have no uniform system of doctrine 
ae women to the ministry, and have steadily 
Sors to accept any doctrinal basis or statement either 
гаан the Trinity, ete. In the practice of the or- 
waters there is the same liberty and diversity, modified 
" аи es In governnient their churches 
D Ma ee D ndent, but usually are associated in eon- 
es. Several of these in one or more States combine 
т Mate conferences or associations or conventions; 
aul these, all inthe UNS, : . M mE . i 
Xwrican Christian tpt and Canada, are represented in the 

Suis ا‎ which meets quadrennially. 
ts pertaining fo t] He body in € inemnati in 1854 resolu- 
zm Melete PAM — question offended the South- 
ант Christian a — hom withdrew and formed Fhe 
В Wellonsz but AM UE under the leadership of W. 
"sunl and feres after the war friendly relations were 
from the mie aa Istis were exchanged, Commission- 
PNE ШУ, onvention were present at the session 
“ber body hade An Ind., in 1390; and, ах по law of 
mates Trom — з received to seats with the 
c9 vote only on ti ections, but for prudential reasons 

heit own people wie questions likely to be approved 
Ub кота with teir general convention will be pre- 
КС lid various — that of New England Christian Con- 
імем are Lo TTC associations, while the churches 
COMIS. edneati Operating more and more fully in mis- 

k pot evangelistic work, 
i n the Christian Union were wel- 
2 Pes are yet entertained of a full amal- 
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nS "the U.S, | PEN of 1890, the Christian Connection 
Шш Propert y Churches, with 103.722 communicants, 
PS CHURCH s an valued at $1.774.202. See CHRISTIAN | 
Sana DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. 
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beautiful island Odder. Ship-building and fishing are the 
principal industries. It is a bishop's see and the capital of 
a stift of the same name. Timber, salmon. ete. are exported 
hence. Pop. (1891) of town, 12,541 ; of stift, 259.410. 

Christiansborg : a fortified town on the cold Coast, West 
Africa; occupied by Great Britain since 1850, 

Christiansburg: capital of Лоп кошту е, Va. (for lo- 
cation of county, see map of Virginia, ref. 7-1)); on Norf. 
and West. R. R.; 86 miles W. of Lynchburg ; 2.200 feet above 
the sea-level. It has a female college, an academy, tobacco 
and shoe factories, Pop, of district of this nume (1880) 4,712 ; 
(1890) 5,215. 

Christian Science: See SCIENCE, CHRISTIAN. 

Christians of St. John: a name mistakenly applied to 
the MAND,EANS or MENDAITES (q. 1.) 


Christians of St. Thomas: a body of Christians found 
in the southern part of the Malabar coast of India. It is 
claimed that these Christians are the descendants of the con- 
verts of the apostle Thomas, who is supposed to have visited 
India, but it is probable that this seet originated from a Nes- 
torian colony, and was in the sixth century in regular commu- 
nication with the Nestorian Church of Western Asia, When 
the Portuguese landed in India the Church of St. Thomas 
numbered about 16,000 families, but was in a very poor eon- 
dition, In. 1599 the Jesuits attempted the conversion of 
this people to the Roman obedience. A connection with the 
papal see was established, but in 1653 most of the converts 
broke loose from the Roman Church. There was ancientlv, 
it would seem, more than one sect among the Christians of 
St. Thomas. According to Mr. Ludlow, they are at present 
both socially and morally much debased, though they were 
once the dominant class in Malabar. They are now found 
principally in Travancore, Attention was first. called in 
modern times to this interesting propis by Dr. Claudius Bu- 
chanan. a missionary of the Church of England in India, 
whose Star in the East was a popular work on missions at 
the close of the last century and the beginning of the pres- 
ent. See James Hough's History of Christianity in India 
(4 vols., 1839-45), passim. Revised by W. S. PERRY. 


Christianstad, or Kristianstad: a town of Sweden; 
eapital of alaen of its own name; on the river Helge, about 
9 miles from its entrance to the Baltie and 267 miles 5. W. 
of Stockholm (see map of Norway and Sweden, ref, 14- E). 
It has broad streets and wooden houses, In the vicinity are 
the immense alum-works at Andrarum (5.000 tons annually). 
It has an arsenal, barracks, and a fine church; also manu- 
factures of linen and woolen fabrics and gloves, Pop. 10,- 
700; of laen (1891) 221,697. 

Christiansted, or Bassin: the chief town of the island 
of St. Croix, in the West Indies: on the northeast coast. (see 
map of West Indies, ref. 6-K). It has a good harbor, which is 
defended by a fort. The headquarters of the Danish West Ind- 
ies were removed hence to St. Thomas in 1871. Pop. 9,127. 


Christiansund, or Kristiansund: a seaport-town of 
Norway; on three islands, which inclose its harbor. It is 
in the district of Romsdal, and 85 miles W. М. W. of 
Trondhjem (see map of Norway and Sweden, ref. 7-B). 
The trade is good, and fishing is largely pursued. Pop. 
(1891) 10,130. 


Christian Union Churches is the name adopted by a 
denomination which first caine together in convention at 
Columbus, ©., in 1863, though the organization was not 
completed until 1865. Their principles, as stated. by them- 
selves, are—(1) the oneness of the Church; (2) Christ. the 
only Head: (3) the Bible the only rule of faith and prac- 
tice: (4) good fruits the only condition of fellowship; (5) 
the repudiation of controversy: (6) each local church gov- 
erns itself: (7) no preaching of partisan polities. Their 
motto is, ^ [In things essential, unity: in non-essentials, //b- 
erly; and in all things, charity." They practice baptism as 
a condition of membership, but are practically unrestricted 
They bave about 30.000 members and 
an adherent. population of about 150.000, principally in 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Towa, Hlinois, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Texas, Nebraska, and Kansas, They have one newspaper, 
The Christian Witness, published. at MeArthur, O., and 
have issued several books and tracts, They are active in re- 
vival and missionary work. In Oet., 1890, they became atlil- 
iated with the Christian Connection, 


Christie, WiLLiAM H. M., F. R.S.: b. in Woolwich, Eng- 
land, Oct. 1. 1845; educated at King's College School, Lon- 
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don. and at Trinity College, Cambridge. In 1870 he became 
chief assistant at the Roval Observatory, Greenwich, He in- 
troduced several valuable improvements in the scientifie ap- 
paratus used there, and became secretary of the Royal As- 
tronomical Society in 1880. [n Sept. IRL, on the retire- 
ment of Sir G. B. Airy, he succeeded. him as astronomer 
roval Пе has contributed a number of valuable papers to 
the proceedings of the Royal Society and of the Royal As- 
tronomical Society: he is also the editor of The Observatory. 
a Monthly Review of Astronomy, and the author of Manual 
of Elementary Astronomy, published in 1875. 


Christina. Queen of Spain: See MARIA CHRISTINA, 


Christina. Queen of Sweden: b. Dec. 6, 1626 ; was the 
only surviving child of Gustavus Adolphus. She received a 
solid and masculine education, and learned. Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, politics, ete. When her father died in 1632 she 
was recognized as his successor under the regency of Ox- 
enstiern, In 1644 she assumed royal power, and in 1648 
concluded the treaty of Westphalia, by which Pomerania 
was annexed to Sweden, Her mind was strong and her 
character eccentric. Her subjects wished that she should 
choose a husband, but she manifested a constant aversion 
to marriage, Her eccentricity was also exhibited in an ex- 
travagant patronage of authors, pedants, artists, and buf- 
foons. In 1650 her cousin, Charles. Gustavus, was desig- 
nated as heir to the throne by the states of Sweden, with 
the assent of the queen, Impatient of the personal re- 
straint which the etiquette of court imposed on her, she ab- 
dicated the throne in June, 1654, while still in the bloom of 
youth, This act has been variously attributed to levity and 
magnanimitv. She reserved supreme power over her suite 
and household, embraced the Roman Catholic religion, and 
became a resident of Rome. She patronized artists, founded 
an academy at Rome, and meddled with astrology and other 
chimerical pursuits, In 1657 she caused her grand equerry, 
Monaldeschi, to be put to death for treason. It is said she 
Wished to recover the crown of Sweden when the king died 
in 1660. but she did not succeed, D. Арг. 19. 1689. See 
Lacombe, холе de Christine (1162); Archenholz, Mem- 
oirs of the Life of Christina (Stockholin, 4 vols. 1751. in 
Freneh); Н. Woodhead, Memoirs of Christina of Sweden 
(1863). 

Christinos, kris-tee nos: the name of a political party in 
Spain during the regency of Queen Maria Christina, the 


queen, They were opposed. by the CARLISTS (q. v). 
Chris'tison, Sir ROBERT: a Seotch physician: Professor 
of Materia Medica in the University of Edinburgh: b. in 
Edinburgh, July 18, 1707 ; studied in Paris with Orfila. 
He wrote, among other works, a Treatise on Poisons (1820), 
a standard authority : also On Granular Degeneration of 
the Kidneys. and The Dispensatory, or. Pharmacopaias 
of Great Britain (1842), He was made a baronet in Nov. 
1871. D. dan. 233, 1882. See his Life by his sons (1886). 


Chiristlieb, krist сер, Tugopon. D. D.: b. in Birkenfeld, 
Wiirtemberg, Mar. 7, 182523; studied. at Tūbingen; taught 
in France. and became a preacher in London, where he pub- 
lished his famous lectures on Modern Doubt aud Christian 
Belief. Me returned to Germany in. 1865, and. in 1868. be- 
"me university preacher and Professor. of Theology at 
Bonn. In 1873 he visited the U. N. as a delegate of the 
Evangelical Alliance. Here. he delivered. a fine address 
upon the rationalism of the present day. He published 
Leben und Lehre des Johannes Seotus hrigena (3860) and 
Modern Doubt and Christian Belief (transl., 1874). D. at 
onn, Aug. lo, 1880. 

Christmas, Fesrivar or [so called because an especial 
mass, the “mass of Christ" was celebrated on that day; Fr. 
Worl: Ger. Wethnachisfest (Irom the solemn vigils which 
preceded the feast itself): Mal, Natale, i. e. birthday]: the 
day on which the birth of Jesus Christ. is celebrated through- 
out the Christian world. This event was, in the East dur- 
ing the third century, set on the same day of the year with 
his baptism and the two commemorated on Jan. 6, which in 
the West is the feast of Epiphany. The Romans had, like 
other pagan nations, a nature festival, called by them Satur- 
nalia, and the northern peoples had Yule; both celebrated 
the turn of the year from the death of winter to the life of 
spring—the winter solstice, As this was an auspicious 
change the festival was a very joyous one. It began with 
the Romans on Dec, 17 and lasted seven days. The giving 
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Among the northern people the lighting of a huge log in the 
houses of the great and with appropriate ceremonies was a 
feature. The Roman Church, ЖҮР this festival deeply 
intrenched in popular esteem, wisely adopted it, and at the 
same time altered it in intention and observanee, [t was 
no longer natural delight at the prospect of spring. the 
conquest of the sun over cold and barrenness, but peculiari 
Christian joy in the rise of the Sun of Righteousness with 
universal life and warmth which the feast set forth. The 
day was put just at the close of the heathen festival. and the 
presents and the ceremonies were meant to symbolize the 
unspeakable gift of God—the Saviour, Like many other pop- 
ular usages the exact course of Christmas ean not be traced. 
The authority and example of the Roman Church, and per- 
haps the inconvenience of celebrating two such different 
events as the birth and the manifestation of Christ upon 
the same day, caused the Eastern. Church ах early as the 
latter part of the fourth century to separate the events and 
keep the birth of Christ on Dec. 25. 

Christmas has always been the most popular of festivals. 
It is in Christendom the time of gift-giving and merry-mak- 
ing. Even the Jews keep it in this way, and multitudes of 
Christians as little think of or care for its special signif- 
cance, ‘The ceremonies of the day are a mixture of pagan 
and Christian elements, and formerly were conducive to 
disorder and immorality. Thus in England there was a 
Lord of Misrule, and in Scotland an Abbot of Unreasen, 
appointed to superintend and concoct the Christmas revels. 
The sports were boisterous and coarse, and extended from 
All-Hallow eve (Nov. 1) to Candlemas (Feb. 2). The favor- 
ite dish for breakfast and. supper during this period was а 
boar's head with an apple stuck in its mouth; and by way 
of pastry there were pluin-puddings and mince-pies, Ever- 
greens and the sacred mistletoe decorated house and church 
—plainiv a borrowing from the Druidie worship, In Ger- 
many and France and in other countries during the Middle 
Ages, from the eleventh eentury on, there were sacred plays 
at Christmas in which the scenes. attendant upon the birth 
of Christ were enacted. At first they were in Latin, and 
followed the seriptural story as amplified by legend; later 
a commie element was introduced, апа this part was in the 
vernacular: later, the entire play was in the vernacular. 
The earliest. performers were the clergy and the place was 
the church or churchyard, But as a vernacular play it was 


| more under purely secular control, if not entirely in lay 
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hands, and given in a publie square. | 

The Christmas mass, celebrated by the pope in persen, 1 
very elaborate. Formerly he said three masses—one in the 
Liberian basilica at midnight Christmas eve, one in the 
Church of St. Anastasia at dawn Christmas day, and the third 
in the Vatican church in the course of the day, Ordinary 
priests are allowed to celebrate three masses. that day, be 
cause in a sense there were three births of Christ—first. the 
eternal generation ; second, the earthly birth from a woman; 
and third, the birth in the believer's heart. The pepe was 
in the habit. of calling upon апу sovereign who might be 
present in the papal chapel on Christmas night to read the 
fifth lesson in the office, sword in hand, and the pope would 
bless a ducal cap and sword, which he SEI in person 
or sent to some prince, 

Christmas has always had its appropriate songs, common- 
lv called carols: many are most beautiful. (See next arii- 
cle.) It has been the theme of innumerable eloquent ser- 
mons, Jt is the great Sunday-school festival of the угат, 
In liturgical churches it has its special services, But Puri- 
tanisim took offense at its association with what іх called 
* popery " and refused to observe the day. S. M. J. 


Christmas Carols [caro], from О, Fr. carole : Prove. 


corolla, ving-dance < Lat. corolla, dimin. of coro na, erewn]: 


songs or hymns sung. generally in the open air, in celebra- 
tion of Christmas, These were not always of a sacred char- 
acter, and those of a jovial kind were sometimes sung at the 
Christinas board. The custom of singing Christmas саге 
dates from a very early period, and in the Middle Ages became 
very popular, when the clergy and people often joined in the 


| singing. which was accompanied with dances and the music 


of various instruments. Those with which the dawn ci 
Christmas is now ushered in in Great Britain and the U. >. 
are generally religious: they are sometimes sung in ehurelies. 
A collection of early English carols was printed by Wynkyt 
de Worde in 1321. "The most complete collection is Бу 
Sandys (London, 1833). There is a collection of German 
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aid among the many editions of French carols, called noëls, 
ште Was one published at Poitiers in 1324. 


Christology [from Gr. Xprords, Christ + Aóyos, word, rea- 
“|: may include everything relating to the work as well 
sto the person of Christ, but as the work of Christ is dis- 
«sed under ATONEMENT (9. 1.), it is better to confine Chris- 
"ду to the person of Christ. See also SOTERIOLOGY. 

The incarnation of one of the persons of the Trinity re- 
wits ina peculiar kind of self-consciousness, which is neither 
ле alone nor human alone, but Divine-human. Jesus 
List is not merely God, for in this case he would not differ 
saperon from the unincarnate Logos in the bosom of the 
father, (John i. 18) Neither is he merely man, for in this 
i he would not differ in respect to the species of his per- 
сму from Socrates or any other human being. But he 
id and man united—the God-man—a unique and singu- 
at species of person. 

The early Church was not forced, by false theories re- 
‘cng the nature of Christ, to make nice distinctions and 
vtnitions, and consequently made none. It was content 
sih worshiping Jesus Christ; and worship is a more di- 
^t and impressive affirmation of his divimty than even a 
ienuatie assertion of it. In course of time, however, sev- 
"ы. errors arose Which compelled the Church to make a care- 
hi and guarded statement of the peculiarity of Christ's 
рех person, The first of these errors was Arianism, 
Trl denied the existence of a truly and properly divine 
laure in Jesus Christ. The Arians allowed that he had in 
ile composition of his wonderful personality a very exalted 
Litre, Which is higher than that of any creature whatever, 
C whieh is not literally and metaphysically divine. This 
-ihly exalted and superhuman nature, united with a hu- 
iu мш and body, constituted the Arian Christ. "The sce- 
‘error was Patripassianism., The Patripassians asserted 
ма and striet Deity in Christ's person, but denied his 
ашу. According to them, the one solitary person of 
м they also denied a real distinction of persons in the 
тана) united itself with a human body, but not with a 
“man soul. This single person of God, whom they de- 
= "nated the Father, thus united with a material body, 
ie the Patripassian Son of God, or Christ. Anterior to 
Sumon there was no Son of God. The third error was 
"7 Nestorian, This pertained to the relations of the two 
ee oe other, and not to the natures themselves, 
— “н 1 | ere conceded. The Nestorian Christ is two 
BRL ler divine and one human, in union. The im- 
ant Gstinction between a nature and a person is not 
a zs i qanm overlooked the fact that the sec- 
A ie DIY did not assume into union with 
— ү He iv idual, but a portion of human nature 
е à ized. The Logos, in the words of Hooker, 
Emo оа з person into his own person, but а 
talam (Heh : | n person; he took semen, the seed of 
ure, before it was » the very first original element of our 
“te union is em} з Come to have any personal subsistence. 
маду mo bryonic, and thus yields only a single per- 
бү, But Instead 4. ER. E } 
бшу into 086 Of thus blending the divinity und the 
‘met ode, Che self, the Nestorian scheme places two 
DOCE selves, one divin 1 l sun Sd 1 
8 only a moral and е and one human, side by side, anc 
more js a Co ‘ud sympathetic union between them. 
Cap T and there is a man, but there is no God- 
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For this Re incarnation there remains only 
“Sason the Monophysites held that it 
- God suffered," meaning thereby that 
JM the divine nature. 
меп ies in 431 made some beginning 
Council the questions involved. but it was 
CU of Chalcedon in 451 to make the 
Wo Balcedon symbol defines Christ's 
И a -teach that Jesus Christ. is perfect 
туб ANd perfect as respects manhood—that 
Чу à man consisting of a rational soul 
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person, but the peculiar properties of each nature being 
preserved, and concurring to one person and one subsist- 
ence," 

This statement asserts the continued and everlasting ex- 
istence of two natures in Christs complex person, and ad- 
justs their relations to each other. In the first. place, the 
union of the two natures does not confuse or mix them in 
such а manner as to destroy their distinctive properties or 
transmute one into the other. The deity of Christ. is just 
as pure and simple deity after the incarnation as before it; 
and the humanity of Christ is just as pure and simple hu- 
man nature as that of Mary his mother or any other uman 
individual, sin being excluded. In the second place, the 
Chalcedon statement prohibits the division of Christ into 
two selves or persons. The incarnating act, while it makes 
no changes in the properties of the two united natures, 
gives as a resultant a person that is a fer(éum guid—a re- 
sultant that is neither a human person nor a divine person, 
but a theanthropie person, Contemplating Jesus Christ as 
the result of the union of God and man, he is not to be de- 
nominated simply God, and he is not to be denominated sim- 
ply man, but he is to be denominated God-man. 

This union of two natures in one self-conscious ego may 
be illustrated by reference to man's personal constitution. 
An individual man is one person, but this person consists 
of two natures—a hates] nature and an immaterial na- 
ture, The personality, the self-consciousness, is the result 
of the union of the two. Neither one taken by itself would 
yield the person. Both body and soul are requisite in or- 
der to a complete individuality. The two natures do not 
make two individuals in union and alliance. The material 
nature, taken by itself, is not the man, and. the mental 
part, taken by itself. is not the man; only the union of 
both 15. Yet in this intimate union of two such diverse 
substances as matter and mind, body and soul, there is not 
the slightest alteration of the properties of each substance 
or nature. 

It follows from this statement of the Council of Chalee- 
don that while the properties of one nature can not be 
uttributed to the other nature, the properties of both na- 
tures may be attributed to the person resulting from their 
union. While it is not proper to say that the Divine nature 
suffered, it is proper to say that the God-man suffered. The 
first statement attributes to one nature the properties and 
acts of the other, and is therefore not allowable The sec- 
ond statement asserts that Jesus Christ, the self-conscious 
Ego resulting from the incarnation, endured a passion, the 
seat and medium of which was the human nature in this 
Ego. Here, again, the analogies of finite existence furnish 
an illustration, A man suffers the sensation of heat from a 
coal of fire. In this instance it would not be correct to say 
that the man’s immaterial nature suffers іп the sense of be- 
ing itself burned by the fire. The immaterial soul is not the 
sensorium in this instance. It is not the seat of the physical 
sensation. To say that it is would be to attribute to an im- 
material nature the properties of a material nature. Yet, at 
the same time, the self-conscious person, the Ego resulting 
from the union of body and soul, feels the sensation of 
physical pain, but it feels it in and through the material 
мт, and not the immaterial, In like manner, the entire 
о of Christ, the true body and reasonable soul, sus- 
tained the same relation to his divinity that the fleshy part 
of a man does to his rational part. It was the sensorium, 
the passible medium, by and through which it was possible 
for the self-conscious Ego, the God-man, to suffer. Hence 
while it is proper to say that Jesus Christ, the God-man, ex- 
isted before Abraham, and was born in the reign of Au- 
gustus Cæsar, that he was David's son апа David's Lord, it 
would not. be proper to say that the divine nature of Jesus 
Christ was born in B. C. 4, or that it died upon the cross in 
A. D. 30. 

The positions taken at Chaleedon have been reaflirmed 
both in the medieval and the modern Church. The doc- 
trine of Christ's person is in some of its aspects even more 
mysterious and baffling to finite comprehension than the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and Christian science has not been 
inclined to go bevond the general outlines and distinctions 
made in 451. The Lutheran Church, in connection. with 
the doctrine peculiar to it of the ubiquity of Christ's per- 
son, has made some attempts to exin that peculiarity 
of Christ's self-consciousness by which it is sometimes that 
of finite weakness and sorrow, and at other times that of in- 
finite majesty and power. But the endeavor runs too near 

| the brink of the confusion of natures, and their transmuta- 
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tion into each other, to be regarded as a real advance upon 
the Chalcedon Christology. Upon the subject of Christol- 
ogy, sce Athanasius, atyainst the Arians, ii. ; Augustine, 
Letter to Volusianus; Anselm, Cur Deus Homo, ii., vii.-ix.; 
Aquinas, Summa, ii. 1.-xxxv.; Petavius, De Incarnatione; 
Calvin. Institutes, ii., xil.-xiv. ; Ursinus, Christian Religion, 
Q. 35: Turrettin, Zus/ifufto, xiii. iv.-xiv.: Usher, The In- 
earnation: Hooker, Polity, v.. li., lii: Pearson, Creed, art. 
iii; Owen, Jerson of Christ, xviii.: Dorner, Person of 
Christ: Hagenbach, History of Doctrine, $8 64-67, 95-105, 
179, 266, 267, 200; Neander, Church History, i, 418-616; 
Hengstenberg, Christology of Old Testament; Schaff, Church 
History, iiin 705-712, article Christology, in. Schaff- Herzog 
Encyclopédie: Shedd, History of Doctrine, Y, 392—408; 
Dogmatic Theology, ii. 2615349 ; Delitzseh, Messianic Proph- 
ecies ; Riehm., Messianic Prophecy; Brace, Humiliation of 
Chris! (Kenotie Theories). 

CHRISTOLOGY, IIERETICATL AND UNACCEPTED THEORIES or. 
—The orthodox doctrine of the person of Christ set forth 
in the preceding article is the resultant of many forces. [t 
will be convenient to state in chronological sequence the 
various * heresies " which conditioned its development. 

A. From the Apostolice Age to the Fourth Century.—1. 
FEbionism in the second century, which affirmed the human- 
ity to the exclusion of the divinity of Christ. 

3. Gnosticism, which. came up about the same time, and 
resolved Christ's humanity into a delusive appearance. 

З. Rationalistie ÜUnitarianism. second and third eentu- 
ries, whieh denied his divinity or claimed that if was а mere 
power, while generally admitting his supernatural birth, 

4. Patripassianism, third century, which affirmed. that 
the distinctions of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit were only 
verbal. 

5. Sabellianism,. third century, which affirmed that the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit were only three relations in 
which the one God — toward the world. Over against 
such more or less prevalent opinions the Church taught the 
full divinity of Christ, his full humanity, and his independ- 
ent personality. 

B. From the Council of Niera, 325 to b81—Arius, a 
presbyter of Alexandria (4. 0). taught that Christ was not 
co-equal with the Father, but was a subordinate divinity, 
different in essence from God, not eternal, though existent 
before the world. a creature of God, although the creator of 
the world and its incarnate Saviour, As a variant from 
his views the Semi-Arians taught that Christ was similar in 
his essence to God. Hence came the two terms, the ortho- 
dox homo-ovow, oneness of essence between Christ and God, 
and the heterodox Aomor-ousia, similarity of essence... . 
The great opponent of Arius was Athanasius. The first 
cecumenical council, that of Nicea, 325, settled the eontro- 
versy on the orthodox side, and the second cecumenical 
council, that of Constantinople, 381, reaffirmed its decision, 
and since then the Church has never receded from its belief 
in the essential oneness of the Son with the Father, which 
carries with it his eternal deity, Arianism was not killed 
by these councils, It continued to flourish for centuries 
among the barbarians, Ulfilas, the apostle of the Goths, 
was an Arian, and so were the conquerors of the Roman 
empire in the fifth century, 

C. Having settled the question of Christ's deity, the 
Church was agitated by questions as to the proper constitu- 
tion of his theauthropic person, There were three principal 
heresies: 

1. Apollinarienism, i.e. the doctrine of Apollinaris the 
Younger of Laodicea (d. 390), which was that. Christ had a 
human body and a human soul, but not a human spirit or 
reason, In. place of the latter, he taught, was the Logos, 
which was therefore organically united with the man Jesus, 

2, Nestorianism, 1.60. the doctrine attributed to Nestorius, 
Patriarch of Constantinople (428—435), who died in exile. 
This was that the two natures, although subsisting in unity, 
so that Christ is both divine and human, are not so united 
as to make it admissible to call the Virgin Mary the * Mother 
of God." as she was often called. Christ was man and God, 
a twofold person, | 

8. Mudychtanism, i.e. the doctrine attributed to Eutyches, 
abbot of a monastery near. Constantinople, excommuni- 
cated by the Council of Constantinople, 44%, He taught 
the directly opposite view to Nestorius, viz. that in the in- 
carnation there is an absorption of the human nature by the 
divine, Human nature, even the human body, is deified. 
Hence the Eutyehians considered it allowable to say " God 
is born," * God was crucified,” "God died." 
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The third ccumenical council, that of Ephesus, 431, and 
the fourth, that of Chaleedon, 451, condemned. the opinions 
just cited, and affirmed that the one and the same Christ is 
"to be acknowledged in two natures, ineonfusedly, unchanze- 
ably, indivisibly, inseparably." Symbol of Chalcedon; cf, 
Schaffs (reeds, ii., 62. 

D. But Greek speculation was not yet exhausted and new 
heresies sprang up. 

1. Monophysttism, or the doctrine that Christ had but 
one composite nature; hence his humanity is a mere acci- 
dent of the immutable divine substance, 

2. Monothelitism, or the doctrine that since Christ had 
onlv one person he had only one will. 

These theories met their death-blow at the sixth ccumen- 
ical council, that of Constantinople, 680, which thus defined 
the relation between the two willa: * We likewise preach twa 
natural wills [in Christ] and two natural operations undi- 
vided, inconvertible, inseparable, unmixed, . . . and the two 
natural wills [are] not contrary, . . . but his human wil 
follows the divine will, and is not resisting or reluctant, but 
rather subject to his divine and omnipotent will" Sce 
Уен Creeds, ii, 12, 73. 

3. Another heresy was Adoplionism, or the doctrine that 
Christ as man was the Son of God by adoption, not by na- 
ture. This was a Western theory, and. condemned at the 
synod of Frankfort-on-the-Main, 794, 

E. Down to the Reformation the Chalcedonian Christology 
reigned undisputed in the Church, East and West, and passed 
over practically unchanged into the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches. There has been discussion, however, as to (lithe 
communicatio отар, in the interest of the Lutheran 
theory of the ubiquity (see LUTHERAN CHURCH) of Christs 
body. which doctrine indeed is essential to their view of the 
Bucharist; (2) in relation to the twofold) state of Christ, 
viz. of humiliation and exaltation: and (3) in relation to 
the threefold office of Christ, viz of prophet. priest, and 
kine, In regard to (1) the Lutherans laine that the 
human nature of Christ was in such a sense clothed with 
the attributes of the divine nature that the body of Christ 
was ubiquitous, The Reformed Churches, while willing to 
grant the phrase, denied that there was any transformation 
of the human nature into the divine, or efee versa, affirming 
that the two natures remain separate and distinct, Honec 
there is no ubiquity. In ا‎ to (2) the Lutherans deny 
and the Reformed Churches affirm that the states refer to 
both natures, Upon (3) the Confessions do not materiaily 
differ, 

F. Modern Christologies —The only one which has de- 
nominational importance is the Unitarian, whieh is held by 
that body in all forms, from the old Socimian theory, which 
attributes semi-divinity to Christ, to the extreme humani- 
tarian which sees in Christ merely а man. The only recent 
discussion in orthodox circles which has attracted attention 
is in relation to the Kenosis, the “emptying” of the divine 
attributes of Christ spoken of in Phil. ii. 7. There was such 
a discussion in Germany in the early part of the seventeenth 
century between the Lutheran divines of Giessen and Tù- 
bingen, the former holding that Christ entirely abstained 
during his earthly life from the use of his divine attributes, 
while the Tübingen divines maintained that he used them 
secretly. The Kenotie theory is a revival and modification 
of the Giessen view. It asserts that our Lord from his in- 
carnation to his resurrection "literally emptied himself net 
only of his divine glory but also of his divine mode of exist- 
ence, and assumed the human mode ef existence, subject to 
the limits of space and. time and the laws of developinent 
and growth (жена). 

LIreRATURE.—In addition to the books named by Dr. 
Shedd, see on the general subject Schatffs Creeds of Christen- 
dom vol. i.: Hefele, Coneiliengeschichte; A. Harnack, Veg- 
mengeschichte (Freiburg in Br., 2d ed. 1888, 3 vols). For 
the Lutheran view, see €, P. Krauth, The Conservative Ret- 
orination aud ths Theology (Philadelphia, 1872, p. 456. хуу: 
Н. Schmidt, Doctrinal Theology of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church (trans, by Н. Е. Jacobs and С, A. Нау, Philadelphia, 
1875). For the Reformed view, see the systems of Hodge 
(New York, 1871-73, 8 vols); Van Oosterzee Rda ed. 1575); 
Shedd (1889, 2 vols.) ; and Strong (3d ed. 1890). 

SAMUEL MACAULEY JACKSON, 


Christophe. krees-tof’. HENRI: a Negro, one of the chiefs 
of the insurrection of Haiti: b. of slave parents in the 
island of Grenada, Oct, 6. 1767. Пе was emancipated in his 
youth: went to Haiti, Joined the Insurrection of. 1793, and 
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sa: one of the most active lieutenants of Toussaint Louver- 
ture. On the arrival of the French expedition at Cap Fran- 
euis (Feb. 1802), he burned the town and retired into the in- 
prior, but submitted in April. Later in the year he joined 
ina new insurrection; was generalissimo under Dessalines, 
snl succeeded him in Oet., 1806, in command of the north; 
vas made president for life Feb., 1807, and crowned king as 
Henri L Mar. 28, 1811. Meanwhile he was bitterly opposed 
wy Pétion, who had proclaimed a republic, and was followed 
ır the southern and western districts; an almost continual 
war Was carried on, each striving to acquire the whole 
sind, Christophe’s cause was weakened by his despotic 
ats and extravagance; an Insurrection broke out, he was 
wtacked in his palace of Sans Souci, and shot himself to 
aoid capture, Oct. 24, 1820. Christophe's body of laws was 
published as the Code Henri. HERBERT I. SMITH. 
Christophe, Joseren: painter; b. in Utrecht about the 
middle of the fifteenth century. He was a pupil or imitator 
af Bellini and Perugino, and painted many pictures at Lis- 
ion, to which he was called by the king, and where he 


posed the later years of his life. He was a master of per- 
епке, D. in Lisbon about 1550. W.J.S. 


Christopher, SAINT: a native pf Syria or Palestine ; sup- 
weal to have suffered martyrdonf about. 250 a. р. The Ro- 
wan Catholie Church celebrates his festival July 25, and 
tie Greek Church on May 9. In art he is represented as car- 
mug the child Christ on his shoulders, and leaning heavily 
sa his staff to support the great weight. Many wonderful 
zeus cluster about the name which have nothing to do 
ah the martyr. See Legenda Aurea (Leipzig, 1850). 


Christ's Hospital. or the Bluecoat School: in London, 
sis founded by Edward VT. in 1553 as a hospital for orphans 
al foundlings. The dress worn by the boys at present 
omits of a blue woolen gown, with a red leather girdle, 
по breeches and. stockings, a elergyman's bands, and a 
Hae worsted cap, which, however, they seldom wear, gener- 
av going about bareheaded. The color of the dress was 
“rmerly russet. No child is admitted before eight or after 
Th years of ave, and none can remain after fifteen, except 
"ands boys" (who attend the mathematical school founded 
5 Charles IT. in 1672) and “Grecians " (the highest class), 
"whom five are sent on scholarships to the universities. 
Albaut 1.100 boys can be admitted. Latin and Greek are the 
els of instruction, but the modern languages, drawing, 
=. аге taught. In 1683 the governors built a preparatory 
"el at Hertford, where the children are instructed till 
"s are old enough to enter the hospital. By a new scheme, 
“lich eame into effect. in 1891, the 108pital is to be trans- 
Ped to the country, and this, together with the girls’ 
{acol and the preparatory school, will constitute “ the hos- 
Mal schools,” Two day-schools will subsequently be started, 
aw the whole number of children accommodated will be 
SLD, instead of about 1,200 as at present. 


Christy, Epwin P.: minstrel; b. in 1815; was manager 
1 organizer of the original “ Christy's Minstrels” in. Buf- 
al. N. Y. in 1842; met with great success with his troupe 
1 New York and London, and retired with a fortune in 
№. D. in New York, May 21, 1862, from injuries received 
"s throwing himself from a window while temporarily in- 
wie, В. B. VALLENTINE. 

(hromate of Lead : Sce Curomivm, 


Chromatic [from Gr. xpwparıxós. deriv. of xp&pa, color; 
“It led as а name to one of the scales in Greek music]: the 
haine given to a succession of notes which are raised or low- 
‘rd by aecidentals—that is, sharps, flats, and naturals, the 
iy being preserved throughout the passage. In the chro- 
216 scale the differences of the notes are all by semitones, 
iiw series is formed by dividing the intervals between the 
Tule tones of the natural diatonic scale by means of semi- 
“tg, These are twelve in number and are all made equal 
rach other in modern music. The name chromatic is also 
* [lied to chords composed of such notes. 


Chromaties: See Coron. 


cone Chrome Green, and Chrome Yellow: See 
TRoMIUM, 


l'hromie Acid: See CHROMIUM. 


, Chromie Iron. or Chromite: the most abundant ore of 

"Лит; found near Brusa, Asia Minor, in the Ural 
lad: Siberia, Norway, New Caledonia, in. Maryland, 
wit Del Norte, San Luis Obispo, Shasta, and Placer cos., 
-ia the production of the U. S. in. 1888 having been 1,500 
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gross tons, while the imports during the fiscal vear 1888 
were 4,440 gross tons. It is composed chiefly of the oxides 
of chromium and iron, lt sometimes occurs crystallized in 
octahedrons, but commonly massive. Chromite is used 
chiefly for the manufacture of potassium and sodium bichro- 
mates, It has been employed also us a neutral lining for 
open-hearth steel furnaces. C. KIRCHHOFF, 


Chromium [from Gr. урёда, color]: one of the elemen- 
tary substances. [t is found in nature for the most part in 
the form of the mineral chrome-tronstone, or chromite, 
which has essentially the composition represented by the 
formula КеСтО,. It was discovered in 1797 by Vauquelin, 
who gave it its name on account of the number of colored 
compounds which it forms. Several of these have come 
into use on account of their color, as will be pointed out be- 
low. From chrome-ironstone, dichromate of potash, or po- 
tassium bichromate, ts first made, and from this most other 
chromium compounds. The conversion of the ehrome-iron- 
stone into the bichromate is accomplished by finely powder- 
ing, mixing with lime and caustic potash, and heating to 
bright redness in contact. with the air. This treatment gives 
rise to the formation of the yellow chromate of potash, or 
potassium chromate, KgCrO,. By dissolving this in water 
and treating with sulphuric acid, it is converted into the bi- 
chromate, KaCr.O7 The element chromium (symbol. Cr; 
automatic Weight 52°45) is not made in quantity. 1t has been 
described as а gravish-white powder, not easily changed in 
the air, It is used to some extent. as an addition to steel for 
the purpose of hardening the latter, The presence in steel of 
210 4 per cent. of chromium and 12 to 14 per cent. of car- 
bon renders it so hard that it is bored with difficulty by good 
steel drills, Among the most important compounds of chro- 
mium are the following: Chromicoride, CYO. This is used 
under the names chrome green and udiramarine green to color 
glass and porcelain green, and as a pigment in oil and water 
colors, Guiquels green and Amandonws green are chromic 
oxide prepared by special methods. Chrome alin, КСО а. 
12150. This resembles ordinary alum very closely, differing 
from it in composition in that it contains chromium instead 
of aluminium, = [t is used in dyeing, calico-printing, and 
tanning. Chromates—Polassium chromate, KeCrO,, is not 
largely nsed. Potassium bichromate, KaCra07. is used exten- 
sively in the preparation of chrome pigments, in the manu- 
facture of safety matches, ete. When a mixture of gela- 
tin andl potassium bichromate is exposed to light, the gelatin 
is rendered insoluble. This fact is utilized in the * carbon” 
srocess of photography. Lead chromate, PbCrO,, is formed 
y treating a solution of a chromate with a solution of lead 
acetate. It is of a lemon-vellow color. It is used ах a pig- 
ment under the names chrome yellow and Parts yellow, A 
basie chromate is known as chrome red. By mixing chrome 
yellow and chrome red in different proportions, pigments 
varying in shade between vermilion and lemon yellow are 
made. A substance made by mixing chrome yellow with 
Prussian blue is used under the name green eimnabar. 

Ina REMSEN. 
Chromo: See LITHOGRAPHY. 


Chromoplasm: Sce ('e//, in BioLoGY. 


Chromosphere [Gr. xpôpa. color + Eng. sphere]: a laver 
of gases and — which covers the surface of the sun, rest- 
ing upon the photosphere. It is entirely invisible to direct 
vision, except at the very moment of the beginning or end- 
ing of a solar eclipse. See Sus. 


Chronicle (M. Eng. eronikle, from Angl. Fr. eronicle, 
modified from О. Fr. eronique (cf. Engl. chronique) < Lat. 
chronica = Gr. rà Xpovıkd. annals, deriv. of xpóvos. time. The 
modification of suffix in Enel is an adaptation to the eom- 
moner type of particle, article, miracle, oracle, ele. and is 
parallel to syllable for Vr. sillabe, principle for Fr. principe, 
manciple for Fr. maneipe, participe, ete): an historical 
rezister of facts and events arranged in the order of time; a 
history in which the events are reluted in the order of time. 
The histories written in the Middle Ages were chronicles, 
Among the most celebrated writers of chronicles. were 
Froissart, Eginhard, Monstrelet, Holinshed, and Geoffrey of 
Monmouth. 


Chronicles: the name of two canonical books of the Old 
Testament. "They are counted as one book in the reckoning 
which reduces the number of the Old ‘Testament. books to 
twenty-four. The first nine chapters are genealogical, and 
eover a period from the creation to the middle of the Persian 
times, The remaining chapters consist. of selections or 
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abridgments of the matters contained in Samuel and Kings, 
with a large amount of supplementary matter, Hence the 
Septuagint named it Паралетбиєуа (Paraleipomena, Sup- 
plements), and the Vulgate borrowed this name. The last 
two verses repeat the first verses of Ezra, the author appar- 
ently regarding his task as complete when he had brought 
the earlier history up to the times treated of in Ezra. The 
book was composed at or soon after the time of Nehemiah. 


Its peculiar. characteristic is that it is written from the | 


standpoint of Interest in the. Levitical and ritualistic insti- 
tutions, Its authority was assailed during the first half of 
the nineteenth century by the rationalists, but no one doubts 
that. it contains valuable contributions to our knowledge of 
the history of the Israelites. Beyond this the views of men 
ditfer much according to their different views of the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures, Revised by W. J. BEECHER. 


Chronogram [from Gr. ypdvos, time + ypduua, writing, 
deriv. of ypdpew, write]: an inseription in which a certain 
date is indicated by printing some of the letters in larger 
type than the others, and taking them as Roman numerals, 
The date 1632 is thus expressed in the inscription of a medal 
of Gustavus Adolphus: ChristVs DVX ergo triV MphVs. 
If it isa verse, it is called celironostichon. 


Chronograph [from Gr. xpovoypá$os. recording time; 
xpóvos. time + ypdoew. write]: an instrument used (chiefly in 
astronomy) for recording the exact instant of the occurrence 
of an event, such as the transit of a star over the spider-lines 
of a telescope, The record is made by electro-maynetism. 
A point or pen, governed by the clock, marks uniformly the 
seconds, It can also be brought into action at any desired 
instant by an electric key under the finger of the observer, 
The first chronograph was simply Morse's telegraphic instru- 
ment slightly modified. The method was originally sug- 
gested by Prof. Locke, of Cincinnati, about 1850. The 
chronographs now in use usually employ a rotating evlinder 
covered with paper, and turning on a helical axis, each rev- 
olution occupying one minute, See CHRONOSCOPE, VELOCI- 
METER, and ORDNANCE, Revised by E. L. NICHOLS. 


Chronology [from Gr. xpdvos, time + Adyos (-Aoyla), word, 
reason]: the science that treats of the succession of events 
in time. As an essential part of the sciences of astronomy 
and geologv in determiniug the order of natural events 
and the duration of periods, it is discussed in those articles, 
The present article ios with the subject in its more limited 
sense as applying only to human events. Before the art of 
writing was known the dates of events were matters of mere 
oral tradition, and even after the invention of letters a pe- 
riod was described as lasting so many " generations,” and an 
event as occurring In the reign or archonship of some king 
or magistrate, Before the eighth century B. c. dates of events 
are largely conjectural. The attempts to assign a precise 
date to the creation of the world occasioned much fruitless 
labor and led to the most diverse results, of. which Areh- 
bishop Ussher's estimate is the most. familiar to English 
readers. From the time of Adam to the birth of Christ he 
reckons 4.004 years, a conclusion wholly at variance with 
modern science, Of early chronological systems the most 
definite is the Babylonian. Sir Henry Rawlinson’s discovery 
of the Assyrian canon, published in 1862, determines the 
chronology of Assyria from 1330 B. c. for the next 200 years, 
(See the articles BABYLONIA, BABYLON, and Assyria.) The 
point of time, however, from which Babylonian history is 
reckoned is 747 в.с. This is the so-called era of Nabonassar, 
and curiously enough both the Roman and the Greek eras 
date from nearly the same point, the former beginning with 
the year 776 B. c., when Corabus was victor at the Olympic 
games, and. the latter from 753 B. cq the supposed date of 
the founding of Rome, The unit of time in the Greek 
chronology was the OLYMPIAD (g. н), а period of four years, 
while the Romans designated an event by naming the con- 
suls in whose term it occurred, After 312 A, D. however, the 
authorized system throughout the Roman empire was by the 
Ixprerion (q. 7.) a period of fifteen years, and its use can be 
traced in the West as late as the fifteenth century, though 
the Olympiads were followed in the East till 440 A. D. The 
simple plan of counting by years was first adopted in 150 
B. с. by Eratosthenes, whose works have perished. Diony- 
sius Eixiguus in the sixth century A. D. was the first to em- 
ploy the Cristian era, beginning with the birth of Christ, 
which, however, probably occurred from two to four years 
later than the point from which Dionysius reckoned, Down 
to the middle of the eighteenth century a. D. historical rec- 
ords are often confused by the fact that at different periods 


a watch of peculiar construction and great perfection of 
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| and among different nations various dates were selected for 
the beginning of the year, e. g. March 25, Christmas Day, 
Easter, and January 1. (See CALENDAR.) The Christian era 
is attended by this inconvenience, that we must count back- 
ard for the dates of events prior to the birth of Christ, a 
difficulty obviated by the Julian system, proposed by Jo- 
seph Scaliger in the sixteenth century, which selects the 
date 471 B. c. as a starting-point. Other important eras are 
the era of Constantinople, which began with 5509 n. c, : that 
of the Seleucidie, dating from the capture of Babvlon by 
Seleucus in 311 B. c. ; the Mohammedan era from the Hiis 
(q. 0), 622 a. D. ; and the Persian era of Yezdegerd, 632 4. p, 
For the ancient chronologies, see PERSIA, INDIA, Cita, 
EGvrr, еге. See also YEAR, MONTH, Day, CYCLE, PERIOD, aud 
WEEK. The most laborious work on chronology is D Ar! de 
Verifier les Dates (1818-31). There are manuals by Ideler 
(1931; n. ed. Berlin, 1882): Blair (1851) ; Brinckmeier ҹә): 
Woodward and Cates (1872); Brockmann (Berlin, 185; 
Haydn (New York, 1883). F. M. Corp. 
Chronometer [from Gr. xpóvos, time + aérpov, measure): 





workmanship, used where time must be measured with ex- 
treme aceuracy, as in the determination of geographical lon- 
gitudes by measuring the«slifferenee of time. The ehronom- 
eter differs from the ordinary watch in the principle of its 
escapemment, Which is so constructed that. the balance is en- 
tirely free. from the wheels during the greater part of its 
vibration; and also in having the balance compensated for 
variations of temperature, Marine chronometers generally 
beat. half-seconds, and are hung in gimbals in boxes about 
6 or 8 inches square, The pocket chronometer does not dif- 
fer in appearance from the ordinary watch, excepting that 
it is generally a little larger. Chronometers are of immense 
utility in navigation, and ships going on distant vovayes are 
usually furnished with several, for the purpose of checking 
one another, and also to guard against the effects of acci 
dental derangement im апу single one, The accuracy with 
which ehronometers have been found to perform is truly a- 
tonishing, the departures from perfect uniformity of rate of 
running amounting only to small fractions of a second from 
dar to day for long periods of time. 


Chronoseope [from Gr. хрбиоѕ, time + cxowds, watching, 
watchman; deriv. of oxoweivy, observe]: a kind of chrono- 
graph invented in 1835 by Wheatstone for measuring the 
duration of the electric spark. It consisted essentially of a 
plane mirror revolving with a high but known velocity, the 
elongation of the image of the spark as seen in this mirror 
furnishing the measure of the duration, In 1858 Fedderseu 
substituted a concave for the plane mirror, with better re- 
sults. In 1867 Rood replaced the concave mirror by a xut 
of achromatie lenses and a plane mirror, and. succeeded in 
measuring intervals of time as small as 40 one-billionths of 
a second. A ehronoscopie. apparatus was constructed by 
Fizeau for measuring the velocity of light. In this there 
was employed a rotating circular disk with sectors alternately 
open and closed. А ray from a luminous source transmitted 
through one of the open sectors, and reflected back from a 
distant mirror, is, with a certain. velocity of rotation, inter- 
cepted by a closed sector. and with a higher velocity is trans 
mitted through the next following open sector, The distance 
traversed in. Fizeau's experiment was 8.633 meters (about 3} 
miles) With this and the known velocity of rotation the 
velocity of light per second is computed. Foucault, and 
later Michelson, and also Newcomb, used for the same de- 
termination a chronoscope with a concave revolving mirror. 
Chronoscopes for measuring the time of flight of projectiles 
have been invented by Wheatstone, Hipp, Henry. ауел, Ben- 
ton, De Brettes, Gloesener, Schultz, Washforth, and others. 
In these the beginning and end of the interval measured are 
marked by the passage of the induction spark, or mechanie- 
ally by electro-magnetism, generally upon a revolving eyline 


| der. but in some upon a fixed аге before which a pendulum 


swings, For marking eque! minute intervals steel tuning- 
forks are used in various Ways. 
Revised by E. L. Nenas, 
Chrudim, Ahroo dim: a town of Bohemia: on the Chru 
dimka, а small river: 62 miles S, E. of Prague (see map ol 
Austria-Hungary, ref. 3-Е). It has several churches, а eom 
vent, and. a gymnasium; also manufactures of cloth, beer 
and sugar, and a large market for horses, Pop. (L890 12.128 
Chrysalis | Lat. from Gr. xpesaAAMs. the gold-colored sheath 
of butterflies, deriv. of хросбѕ, gold]: originally, the pupa 
Stage of certain butterflies, as, for instance, the thistle but 
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rry, on account of their golden spots; but the term has 
len extended to the pupal condition of all Lepidoptera 
mierflies and moths), and even of all insects. While at 
girt glance а chrysalis bears but little resemblance to the 
„ее Insect, a little examination will reveal all the parts. 
Tie wings are folded around the body, while between them 
vai be seen the legs and antenne, and behind the rings of 
пе abdomen, all inelosed in а hard, horny skin, In some 
aes the chrysalis is without other protection, but in others 
ww larva, before passing into this stage, spins a silken co- 
ean, inside of which the transformation is undergone. 


(hrysamine: See BENZIDENE Dyes, 


(hrysanthemum [Gr. xpucdy@euoy, the corn-marigold ; 
yds, gold + ğrðeuov, flower]: a composite Japanese flower 
aueh has become popular in Europe and America. There is 
vah confusion respecting the original species or form of 
Ue chrysanthemum, bat recent. authorities hold that it is 
пу from Chrysanthemum sinense, nnd that C. indicum, 
zieh Was formerly supposed to be the original form, has 
aen comparatively few garden types. The genus Chrys- 
cckemum, as now accepted by English botanists, comprises 
agrat variety of plants, including the pyrethrums or fever- 
‘ss and the ox-eved daisy, The chrysanthemum has been 
mwn from the earliest times in Japan, and an open 16-rayed 
түш Шешип is one of the imperial emblems, The great- 
stdiversity of forms has arisen in recent. vears, largely be- 
oa of the free introduction of the loose and odd forms 
лет Japan, which are much unlike the elder, stiff, and bell- 
ern (or ^incurved ") types which are known as Chinese 
irmnthemums, In the U. S. the tendency is to breed the 
apauese types to the exclusion of the formal kinds, while 
“ opposite is still true in parts of Europe. 

(hryselephantine Statues [rhryselephantine is from 
lr”. xpvraAeódyriwwos. of gold and ivory: xpucés, gold + Ф 
ж, -avros, elephant, ivory]: statues whose surface was of 
iil and ivory, These statues were made by the Greeks 
: Perieles's time and later, and were of great celebrity in 
иу, the most important being the statue of Zeus in 
"e temple of that god at Olympia and that of Athena Par- 
“fies In the Parthenon at Athens. The first named of 
"ew statnes is stated to have been seated and 43 feet in 
t^ Zht. with а pedestal about 20 by 30 feet in horizental 
mensions, so that the whole composition must have filled 
т ће western end of the naos or inclosed room of the 
**ple, ocenpving all the space between the inner rows of 
"mns, In later times chrvselephantine statues were made 
- vortraits of kings and princes. 


Chrysip’pus (in Gr. Xpócurxos): an eminent Stoic philos- 
UE b. at Soli, in Cilicia, 280 B. c. ; son of Apollonius of 
aoas, He was a pupil of Cleanthes, and was distinguished 
‘ths skill in dialectics and his subtlety as a disputant. 

лке said to Cleanthes, “Teach me only your doctrines, 

"I will find the arguments to defend them." The 
“ates is said fo have been invented by Chrysippus, He 
ve а great number of works, none of which is extant. 
жая considered to be the greatest. Stoie philosopher ex- 
T Zemo. D. in 207 в.с. See Ritter, History of Philos- 
zi. Е. Richter, Dissertatio de Ch rysippo Síoíco (1138) ; 
~ wier, History of Greek Philosophy (Ath ed. 1876). 


_Chrysoberyl [from Gr. xpvcoBhpvAAos, xpuods, gold + 
7440s, beryl]: a mineral sometimes vielding fine gems, 
e dümimnate of glucina, It has a hardness of 8:5, next to 
‘= Uf sapphire, and is usually some shade of yellow, yel- 
Edi Twn, sage green, greenish brown, ete. It crystal- 
In rhombic prisms, generally twinned or compounded 
He Sayonal forms, The transparent, light-colored stones 
ih come chiefly from Ceylon are called by jewelers Ori- 
К chr yrlite (uot the true CHRYSOLITE, 9. а). Opales- 
ot гум, or those that have an opalescent play 
: hu are properly called eymophane (Gr. кора, a wave 
‚ fe а, and e$aíves8m, appear) The finest variety of 
eve called Oriental eals-eye, is a chrvsobervl, in which 
" inculiar chatovant. line of light is due to the twinned 
deu of the crystal, or to included impurities. (See 
under САТ'3-ЕҮЕ for other varieties of cat xewe.) The 
"n пш appears when the stone is cut across the prism 
t ue en cabochon, This variety, which is highly 
| — find with the others in Ceylon aud Brazil. 
— re is a chrysoberyl containing some oxide of 
ene gives ita fine rich green color by day, 
uU. ctal light the green changes toa raspberry or 
* Tel, It was named by Nordenskiold for the Em- 
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eror Alexander IT. of Russia, on whose birthday it was 
identified. It was found at Takowaja, in the Urals. Gems 
of this variety have been found in Kandy, Ceylon, up to 65 
carats in weight, and valued at 2,000 each. Chrysoberyl 
occurs at several places in the U. S., notably at Haddan, 
Conn., Greenfield, N. Y., and Stow, Me., but not of a qual- 
ity suitable for gems. GEORGE Е. KUNZ. 

Chrysoeol'la |Lat., from Gr. хросбколАа, gold-solder ; 
xpvaós. gold + кбАхла, glue]: a hydrated silicate of copper; 
sometimes called copper-green ; used as a pigment by the 
ancient Greeks, The color is verdigris or emerald green, 
pe into sky blue, with a shining or dull resinous luster. 

tis found native in considerable abundance in Missouri 
and Wisconsin, 

Chrys'olite [from О. Fr. erisolite < Lat. chryso'lithus, 
from Gr. xpvaóAi8os, а bright yellow stone, prob. the topaz: 
xpuads, gold + Albos, stone]: a mineral (also called olirine, 
and, by jewelers, peridot) consisting of a simple silicate of 
magnesia and protoxide of tron, It occurs in igneous rocks, 
such as lava and basalt, and also in. meteoric stones, either 
as grains or in crystals of rather complicated form, having 
a vitreous luster and conchoidal fracture, transparent and 
doubly refracting, of an olive-green color, and a hardness 
somewhat less than quartz. The finer varieties make beau- 
tiful and. valuable gems, of a rich olive to golden green, 
Many fine specimens may be seen in the chapel of the Three 
Маш in the Cologne Cathedral. Recently small transparent 
gems have been cut from olivine crystals found in meteor- 
ites, It was formerly confounded with emerald, but the 
tint is entirely diferent; the chrysolifhus of the ancients 
would seem to have been our topaz. Fine specimens are 
found in Egypt and other parts of the East, and in New 
Mexico. GEORGE К. Kunz. 

Chrysolo’ras, MANUEL, or EMMANUEL: а Byzantine 
Greek scholar; b. in Constantinople about 1355; noted as 
being the first teacher of the Greek tongue of importance 
in the modern world. His fame as a scholar reached. Italy 
in the end of the fourteenth century, and Guarino da Ve- 
гопа went to Constantinople to study under him. But in 
the early part of the last decade of the century (1393 4), 
Chrysoloras, with a fellow Greek, Kvdonius, went to Venice 
on a mission from the Greek emperor. The former was at 
once besieged by would-be learners, and did in faet give 
lessons in Greek during his stay. Ie returned soon to Con- 
stantinople, and only in 1396, on invitation from the Flor- 
entine Republie, did he come to oceupy the chair of Greek 
created originally for Leontius Pilatus, but given up by him 
in 1363. During the three or four years of his teaching, 
Chrysoloras had among his pupils several of the leaders in 
the revival of classical learning— Niccolò Niccoli, Leonardo 
Bruni, Manetti, Marsuppini, ''raversari. Others obtained, 
at least indirectly, inspiration. from him. He composed a 
Greek grammar (Erotemafa), which served for generations 
as the basis of Italian instruction in Greek. In 1400, how- 
ever, he left Florence to join the emperor, Manuel. Palwo- 
logus. In 1402 we find him teaching in Pavia. Неге he 
translated Plato’s Republic into Latin, thus inaugurating 
the long series of translations which within a century made 
ancient Greece known to the Western world. In 1404 his 
presence in both Rome and Venice has been proved. After 
another visit to Constantinople we find him again in Venice. 
In the vears 1408-10 he seems to have journeyed in. France, 
England, and Spain. From 1410 to 1412 he was in Flor- 
ence, Bologna, and Rome, probably oceupied as before with 
teaching Greek, At the same time he becomes involved. in 
larger concerns, and. we find him engaged in the prelimi- 
naries of the Council of Constance, which, among other 
things, was to unite the Eastern and Western Churches, At 
Constance, however, before the council had come together, 
he died Apr. 15. 1415. Besides the works mentioned above, 
we have from him a comparison of new with ancient Rome 
(Svyxpiors таАайаз ка) véas Pouns) and а number of familiar 
letters, See G. Voigt, Die Wiederbelebung dea elasseschen 
Alferthums (2d. ed. Berlin, 1880): T. Klette. Beiträge zur 
Geschichte und Literatur der Ital, Gelehrtenrenatsasance 
(Greifswald, 1888), A. К. MARSH. 

Chrysoprase [older erisopace, from O. Fr. errsopace, but 
now adapted in form toits original, Gr. xpvaómpacos, а golden- 
green gem; xpuods, gold + rpdaov, leek]: а таге variety of 
chaleedony, the coloring-matter of which is oxide of nickel; 
it is a beautiful translucent ornamental stone, specimens of 
which realized a high figure a century ago, when it was most 
esteemed. Through age it frequently loses its greenish cast 
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to some extent, and becomes a dirty yellow green. Damp- 
ness, or perhaps darkness, is believed to be favorable to its 
reservation. "The wall of the chapel of 5t. Wenzel at 
rague is covered with slabs of this beautiful material. It 
is found at Rabenstein, in Silesia; and in the U. S. at Visa- 
lia, California, and Riddles, in Oregon. The chrysoprase of 
the ancients has not been positively identified. It is men- 
tioned once in the Bible (Rev. xxi. 20). G. F. K. 


Chrys'ostom [Gr. xpvaócrouos, liter., golden-mouthed ; 
xpuaós, gold + eróua, mouth]. JOHN: the most accomplished 
orator of the ancient Greek Church ; b. in Antioch, Syria, 
347. He was brought up by his widowed mother, Anthusa, 
his father, Secundus, a distinguished military officer, having 
died soon after his birth. He had an older sister, He 
studied rhetorie under Libanius, the famous Sophist, and 
philosophy under Andragathius. Quitting the legal pro- 
'ession, upon which he had entered, he was ordained reader, 
370, in Antioch, by Bishop Meletius. While not leaving 
home, he led a monastic life. In 374 his mother died, and he 
then retired to a monastic community in the mountains 
S. of Antioch. But his health being affected by his austeri- 
ties, he returned to Antioch in 381, and was promptly or- 
dained deacon by Bishop Meletius, whose suecessor, Flavian, 
raised him to the priesthood in 386. Не quickly was recog- 
nized as a great preacher, and his fame spread throughout 
Christendom, On Feb. 26, 398, he was consecrated Arch- 
bishop of Constantinople, having, by a mixture of force and 
fraud, been carried thither against his will. His boldness 
as а reformer brought him into trouble. Both among the 
clergy and at the imperial court enemies rose up against him. 
They were headed by the empress and by Theophilus, Pa- 
triarch of Alexandria. The latter called a council at Chal- 
cedon, and deposed and banished Chrysostom on trumped-up 
charges in 403. But the sentence was scarcely carried out 
ere it was revoked. and he returned in triumph. On June 5, 
404, he was again banished. Under the scorching heat he 
was conveyed to Cueusus, a mountain village in the Tau- 
rie range between Cilicia and the Lesser Armenia. Thence 
he carried out an extensive correspondence, so that his influ- 
ence was really wider than when on his throne. On learning 
of this, the empress had him transferred, first to Arabissus, 
then to Pityus in the Caucasus, on the eastern shore of the 
Black Sea, the most inhospitable spots in the empire. He 
could not stand the journey, but on Sept. 14, 407, died at 
Comana, in Pontus. Не was little of stature, with a large, 
bald head, hollow cheeks, and deep sunken eyes. llis elo- 
quence was of the highly ornate Asiatic type, but also very 
incisive and practical. In rebuke he was terrible, calling 
things by their right names. Не had great reverence for 
the Scriptures, lived abstemiously, defied danger, promoted 
missions, and died exclaiming, * Glory be to God for all 
things! Amen.” He was the most voluminous of the Greek 
Fathers. His most important and permanently useful writ- 
ings are his homilies and commentaries. As a preacher he 
has no superior in the history of the Church. As a foremost 
representative of the Antiochian school, which sought to 
give the Scriptures their grammatical and historical sense, 
he seldom uses allegory, but speaks plainly and practically. 
He laid great stress upon the freedom of the human will and 
its co-operation in the work of conversion. He magnified 
the grace of God which extends salvation to all who will 
accept it. His laudation of saints promoted hagiolatry, but 
it is remarkable that he furnished no support to mariolatry. 
He considered the Bishop of Rome as the successor of Peter, 
and epee to him in his first banishment; but this was 
conceding to him ** a primacy of honor, not a supremacy of 
de ciel (Schaff.) The best edition of his works is the 

Jenedietine (13 vols. folio, Paris, 1718-38; reprinted by 
Migne, 1859-63, 13 vols). His most important works have 
been translated into English (edited by Dr. Schaff) by the 
Christian Literature Company (New York, 1889-90, 6 vols.). 
The best biography of Chrysostom is by W. R. W. Stephens 
(London, 1872; ЗА еа. 1883). Cf. the sketches by К. №. Bush 
(1885) and Philip Schaft (New York, 1891). 

SAMUEL MACAULEY JACKSON. 


Chub: а name given in Great Britain to Leuciscus ceph- 
alus, a fresh-water fish of the carp family, having a stout, 
round body and broad head. It attains a weight of 5 1b., 
and is taken by anglers, although of little account for food. 
In the U. S. the term chub is applied to various fishes bear- 
ing more or less resemblance to their European namesake. 
In California the chub is Leuciscus atrarvus; in the Middle 
and Southern States it is Semotilus corporalis, well known 
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as the horned dace; E. of the Alleghanies it is А. bullaris, 
also called fall-fish. ‘These are mostly of small size, rarely 





reaching a length of 12 inches, and inhabit clear, running 


streams, where they afford sport to young anglers. m 


Chubut’: a territory of Argentina, comprising that por- 
tion of Patagonia between the rivers Chubut and Negro, 
Area over 15.000 sq. miles. Civilized population, a few thou- 
sand. "The interior is in great part arid, and is occupied hy 
roving Indians. Chubut was first settled in 1865 by Welsh 
immigrants, who established a colony at the mouth of the 
Chubut river, now known as Rawson. Н. Н, $. 


Chuck-will's-widow: Antrostomus carolinensis; a bird 
of the family Caprimulgida, so called from its peculiar loud 
ery. It is the largest member of the group found in the 
U. S, being about twice the size of its near relative the 
whippoorwill, which it much resembles in plumage, being 
mottled with black and brown. It ranges from the South 
Atlantic States to Central America. F. A. L. 

Chu-en-Aten : See EGYPT (Ancient). 

Chufu: king. See Есүрт (Ancient) and Supuis. 

Chu-hi, choo'hee, or Chu-fu-tsé (that is, Chu the philos- 
opher): a distinguished Chinese scholar and philosopher 
whose influence on Chinese learning and thought is second 
only to that of Confucius; b. in 1130; d. in 1200. Asa 
commentator on the Chinese classies, he successfully intro- 
duced interpretations and principles of interpretation al- 
most entirely at variance with those of the achólars who had 
preceded him. He was also one of the founders and the 
chief ornament of the speculative school of چ‎ in 
China. A collected edition of his و‎ works Was 
first published in 1415 by the third Emperor of the Ming 
dynasty. A still more complete edition In sixty-six books 
was popan under imperial supervision, and published by 
— authority in 1713. His disciples were numerous 
and many voluminous collections of ** notes " of his lectures 
and conversations were compiled and issued by them. А 
history of China in fifty-nine books was prepared by them 
under his superintendence. This forms the basis of de 
Mailla's Histoire de la Chine (3 vols., Paris, 1777-85). His 
most popular work, the Siao Hioh, or Juvenile Instructor, 
is still in use all over China as a text-book. See Wylies 
Notes on Chinese Literature (London and Shanghai, 1867), 
and McClatchie’s Confucian Cosmogony (London, 1874). 

ROBERT LILLEY. 


Chu-kiang, or Pearl River: a river of Southern China, 
and that on which the city of Canton, in the province of 
Kwangtung, is situated. It is formed by the union of the 
“North” and “ West” rivers, which unite at a place called 
Samshui, or * Three Waters,” about 30 miles №. W. of Can- 
ton, to form the Chu-kiang. From that point it flows 
eastward past the city of Fat Shan, expanding at Canton 
into a broad tidal river which, lower down, becomes subdi- 
vided into an intricate network of waterways around and be- 
tween numberless flat alluvial islands. Twelve miles below 
Canton is the anchorage of Whampoa (or Hwang-pu). Теп 
miles farther down still the Chu-kiang receives from the 
left the waters of the East river. Some miles below this the 
river narrows into what is called the Hu-mun or Tiger Gate 
by the Chinese, the Boca Tigris of the Portuguese, where the 
famous Bogue forts are situated. (See Boca TIGRIS.) From 
this the river widens out into a great estuary, having 3 
breadth of about 70 geographical miles. "Total length, 110 
miles, FortheSi-kiang ог“ West River," see CHINA. 


Chulpas: See INCAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Chumashan Indians [from Chumash, the name of the 
Santa Rosa islanders. By most authors they have beet 
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ий as Santa Barbara Indians, from the name of 
е town and mission best. known]. 


yos The tribes compris- 
ing this linguistic family were formerly located on the 
ast of California between 34° 20° and 36° lat. There 
we Known to have been seven distinet dialects of the 
amily, VIZ. those spoken around San Luis Obispo, Puris- 
“ma, Santa Inez, Santa Barbara, and San Buenaventura 
“longs, and the dialects of Santa Rosa and Santa Cruz 
sands. If, as is probable, the language spoken on other 
sands of the Santa Barbara group was distinet, the num- 
^r Would be increased by several more. ‘These dialects, 
with the exception of the first, constitute an unusually 
hemogenédus language. They аге so much alike that their 
Cre relationship appears from the most cursory examina- 
Con of Vocabularies, and while apparently each dialect 
cutamed a greater or less number of words more or less 
{Шет from the kindred tongues, they were so sufti- 
ently alike as to be in great part mutually intelligible. 
The tongue spoken by the San Luis Obispo Indians, as ap- 
Pars from a vocabulary collected by the writer іп 1884, 
ifers markedly from any of the others, and it has been 
megated to the present family with some doubt. Its de- 
led differences from the other dialects are to be accounted 
ter, perhaps, by the greater isolation of the Indians speak- 
Э It. they being the most northern of the family, and the 
іа greater extent to which it borrowed material from 
Петог of other stocks, On the south the Indians of 
Uns family were. bordered by tribes of the widespread Sho- 
Mean stock, which, occupying an enormous domain in 
^" Wterior of the country, found their way through the 
CONS Of the southern Sierras, overcame the tribes in pos- 
, Ik and gained the coast, to be in turn overcome by 
— and surroundings, and reduced in character 
a noui to a position little if any above those of 
2 "pie they dispossessed, Who the latter were is. of 
Only à matter of surmise, but it is highly probable 


Tat j : : 
ae Part, at least, they were Indians of the present 
— У. Recent lincuistic Investigations seem to show, in- 


лкы ion between the language of the present 
SDN is that of the Yuman family to the S. the two 
d — ү. geographically by t he wedge of Shoshonean 
sili inus à i her the thread of linguistic connection re- 
Vl he feu — of material, or the two ultimately 
же, but in i э have а common parentage, remains to be 
TP presse] N c doubtless both the families mentioned 
Меен ni — S. respectively by their more warlike 
"Шаг i is | d n А . ; 

"lev Were Nei ence to the Indians of this family, as 
"orte Upon һу К, | the California tribes to be visited and 
DÍA Const in ло ү! Cabrillo sailed along tlie Cali- 
"hal but His dd though the accounts of his voyage 
АШ fasho T ‚ etails of the aborigines, they are yet 
the tine of jus that little change had taken place between 
IS Sx and the subsequent occu pation by the 
` Luis Obispo ор ty two Centuries later, ‘The mission of 
аре] by this ty п the northern confines of the country 
matura on the sor j Was established in 1772, San Bue- 
Lo tablishinent ¢ f it hern extremity, was founded in 1782; 
liz followed Sites ta Barbara, Purissima, and Santa 
Togh by no csi ТУ, in 1786, 1787, and 1804. | 
У Appar to hay 8 physically weak, the Indians of this 
“egish disposition. © been of a singularly peaceable and 
төше by a Living ina mild and equable climate, 
ig Were ne хое food supply, their mental 
se Ls for hich a t M bv the struggle for existence 
| ee revion was elopmnent, When entered by the 
o Stablished in rni found occupied by а large popula- 
de Contignay erous villages, chiefly on the coast 
of their Bur d: for these Indians, though 

: "SIstence from the land, especially 
and the like, were not hunters, but 


yu 


Thr i4: 

? Political] 
bass | ‹ : 
аео if «отдала Izat 
MI , * 


lon consisted of a series of petty 
Ba term be permissible, united to 
1on bond of language and habits, 
Other wav, and often indeed on 
Rs uu these Indians never were, and 
o t he перах disputes or the capture 
«іку dignity of wars, | 
uu ate, E sition, sluggish habits, and dis- 
, are du 


arire 


n e Ve r 


v Dich prevented all possibility of 
their easy enslavement under the 


to 
*Onc]lude that the names given by 
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Cabrillo in 1542 were allotted to the same village sites in 
the nineteenth century, though it is probable enough that 
in some instances such was the case. Recent examinations 
of some of the village sites near Santa Barbara have shown 
that they have been oceupied for a long term of years, prob- 
ably for centuries, and as Indian village names often have 
their origin in geographie peculiarities, it is likely enough 
that the names were perpetuated. On the other hand, it ap- 
pears from the duplication of names in the archives of the 
different missions either that the same village is claimed bv 
two missions, or, as is probable, that not infrequently two or 
more Villages received the same or nearly the same name, 
the latter supposition being likely enough when the similar- 
ity of the dialects spoken is considered, 

Of the fifty odd villages named in the Cabrillo narrative, 
about 11 percent. appear to be identifiable with the later lists, 
Considerably more than two hundred. years had elapsed 
between the date of Cabrillo's list and the founding of the 
missions, and nearly three centuries and a half from the 
date of that voyage and the taking of the writer's list. 
Hence any attempt to identify the old names with others 
recently in use must necessarily be largely conjectural, 

[n 1884 the writer visited the several counties formerly 
Inhabited by the populous tribes of this family, and discov- 
ered that about forty men, women, and children survived. 
The adults still speak their old language when conversing 
with each other, though on other occasions they use Span- 
ish. The largest settlement is at San. Buenaventura, Mure 
perhaps twenty individuals live near the outskirts of the 
town. 

AUTHORITIES.—S, Powers, Indians of California. Cont, to 
N. A. Eth., iii. (Washington, 1877); H. H. Baneroft's логу 
of California, i.-vii. (Sun. Francisco, 1884-00); 11. W. Hen- 
shaw, Missions and Mission Indians of Caltfornia, in Pop- 
ular Science Monthly (New York, Aug., 1890). See INDIANS 
OF NORTH AMERICA, П. W. HENSHAW. 


Chumbul': a river of India: rises in the Vindhyan 
Mountains; flows nearly northeastward, and enters. the 
Jumna 85 miles S. E. of Agra. Length, 500 miles. 


Chumpac: See СпАмРАС. 


Chunam’: a mixture of lime with sand and other ingre- 
dients, used in India from time immemorial for plastering 
walls and for the manufacture of many small articles, some 
of them decorative. Milk, buttermilk, eggs, GHEE (у. v), 
powdered ehiek-peas, hemp, sugrar, gum, and different. dried 
fruits are among the materials sometimes mixed with the 
lime and sand. Different makers have their own different 
secrets for making chunam, The work done with it is often 
very delicate and beautiful, as it is hard and durable and 
takes a high polish. 

Chunaten: See KHUNATEN. 


Ch'ung-k'ing : a foo or departmental city and important 
riverine port of China, in the province of Sze-chuen, on the 
left bank of the Yang-tse, and the confluence with it of the 
Kia-ling river from the north; about 1,700 miles from the sea; 
lat. 99: 33 50° N., and lon. 107 2) E. (see map of China, ref. 
6-0). It stands on a rocky promontory, 200 feet. above the 
level of the Yang-tse (here called the Min), and. about 840 
above the level of the sea. It is a walled city, built in its 
present. form. by the first emperor of the Ming dynasty 
(1368-98), and has seventeen gates, of which only nine are 
made to open. and eight are permanently closed. Since 1876 
it has been the seat of a British consul, though no trading 
was permitted. On Mar, 2, 1801, it was opened to foreign 
trade in accordance with a convention signed there Mar. 31, 
1890, and a eustom-house established. Ch'ung-k'ing is about 
600 miles above the port of Ichang, the highest point. of 
steam navigation, From Ch'ung-k'ing to Ichang the river 
is а succession of formidable rapids and eddies, and requires 
for its navigation both great skill and native boats specially 
built for the traffie. Chief exports, silk, sult, pelah or insect 
wax, tobacco, ete. Pop. 250,000. K. L. 

Chunhuhu: See CENTRAL AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES, 

Chupra: See CHAPRA. 


Chuquisa'ea. or Char'eas: a southeastern department of 
Bolivia; bounded N. hy Cochabamba and Santa Cruz, E. by 
Brazil, S. by Tarija. and W. by Potosi and Oruro; area (in- 
eluding a large tract formerly pertaining to Santa Cruz), 
12.700 sq. miles. Pop. (1888) estimated at 123.347, hesides 
wild Indians, Capital, Sucre. The western part is more or 
less mountainous, with a temperate climate in the high val- 
leys, where most of the civilized population is congregated, 
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There are extensive forests, and fertile open lands adapted 
to grazing and agriculture. Some of the richest silver 
mines of Bolivia are in this region. The eastern and more 
extensive portion of Chuquisaca is а plain, forming part of 
the GRAN CHACO (9. т), and it is inhabited only by roving 
Indians, except near the base of the highlands, where there 
are a few stoek-farins, The principal products are silver 
and wheat in the highlands, coffee, cacao, and suzar-cane 
(used principally for making rum) in the lower valleys, and 
horses on the plains. The exports are limited, owing to the 
difficulty of transport. HERBERT LH. SMITH. 

Chuquisaca: city of Bolivia. See SUCRE. 

Chur. АҺоог (Fr. Coire): the capital of the Swiss canton 
of Grisons; in a valley and on or near the river Rhine: 60 
miles М. E. of Zurich, with which it is connected by railway 
(see map of Switzerland, ref. 2-1). It has an ancient cathe- 
dral of the eighth century and a bishop's palace; also manu- 
factures of cutting tools and. zincware, It is à well-known 
climatic station; elevation, 1.936 feet. Pop. (1888) 9,381. 

Church [O. Eng. circe (ctrier) : Northern. Eng. kirke 
(whence kirk): O. Sax. kirika (Dutch. Kerk): O. H. Germ. 
chirihhe (Mod. Germ, kirche), borrowed probably by way of 
Constantinople from Christian Greek киракби (or plur. кира- 
xd), of the Lord (se. ёра), Lord's house (Lat. dominicum), 
deriv. of xdpios, master, lord]: primarily, a place of Christian 
worship; hence the assemblage there worshiping; hence 
also the whole body of Christians, as in the phrase, 
“Christ, the Head of the Church.” In this sense the word 
corresponds to the Greek ёккАтаЃа as used in the New 
Testament (Lat. ecclesia, Span. iglesia, Fr. église, Ital. 
chiesa), though somewhat differently used by different com- 
munions. Thus Roman Catholics regard the Church. as 
composed of those only who participate in the traditional 
ordinances administered by the hierarchy in regular suc- 
cession from the apostles down, and often restrict the term 
still further to the Roman Сафое hierarchy. itself, whose 
official action is regarded as divinely inspired and infallible. 
Protestants, on the other hand, consider the * Church Cath- 
ойе” (or universal) to include all true believers in Christ, 
who constitute the čnevisible Chureh:s while the collective 
body of members of Christian communions is designated 
the visible Church, which thus includes the Roman Cath- 
olie, the Greek, and the Armenian communions, as well as 
the Protestant. In theological language, the * Church mili- 
tant" is the collective body on earth of believers engaged in 
the battle against sin and error; the “Church triumphant” 
is the general assembly of the redeemed in IHeaven.* 

Besides these broad applications of the term, it is also 
used to designate (а) the collective body: of members of a 
given communion or believers in a given creed of Christian- 
Itv, as the Episcopal Church, the Roman Catholic Church, 
the Greek Church, the Church of England; (4) a sect or de- 
nomination, as the Methodist Church, the Moravian Church: 
(c) à single parish or the body of worshipers at a particular 
church, as “ the Central church,” * the Church of St. Agnes.” 


Church: as an architectural term. any edifice consecrated 
to Christian worship; but it has become especially associ- 
ated with certain types of religious architecture which have 
grown up with the development of Christian ritual. The 
earliest form adopted was that of the Roman basilica, а 
purely civic structure serving as a public hall, market-place, 
ahd court-room. It comprised an apse, within which was 
the tribune for the magistrate, a broad, open space before 
this for the publie, and a long nave flanked by side aisles, 
separated from each other by columns bearing walls pierced 
with windows above the side-aisle roofs. These arrange- 
ments were admirably suited to the development of early 
Christian worship, and the fact that the basilica was not 
like the temples associated with pagan worship made it 
the more acceptable to the Christians when, in the fourth 
century, they were permitted throughout the Roman empire 
to worship in public and to build new or occupy old struc- 
tures. From this ground plan, changed slightly by enlarg- 
ing the central space laterally into /ransepés, and thus se- 
curing a symbolic cruciform outline, was developed the 
plan of the mediwval cathedral and of the great abbey 


ж Roman Catholics acknowledge a distinetion between the body of 
the Church, which is the visible organization, and the soul. whieh is 
the aggregate of all the just known to God alone and united in the 
Holy Ghost through grace ; so that there may be those in the body 
who are not in the soul, and vice versa. They aeknowledge also a dis- 
tinction in the body of the Church, viz. the hierarchy or the Eccl sia 
docens, the teaching Chnreh and the faithful, or the Feclesie discens, 
the Church taught, or the hearing Church. JOHN J. KEANE. 
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churches of Europe. A fundamental structural change was 
effected by substituting vaulting in stone for the timber 
ceiling of the original type. This led to the use of flying- 
buttresses, pinnacles, and clustered shafts. The narthez, or 
long transverse porch at the front, was exchanged for triple 
doors; the side aisles were continued around the eastern 
portion of the building, with its apse, or polygonal or smi- 
circular termination, which was assigned to the clergy and 
singers and called the CHOIR (q. v, also CHANCEL): and in 
England a second or minor pair of transept-arms was sme- 
times added. Vestries for the clergy, a baptistery, а campa- 
nile for the bells, or else one or two towers with Spires at 
the western end, and chapels with altars for particular 
saints, were added to the original plan, 

In the Eastern Church the circular and domical types of 
church were developed, the latter employing four short and 
equal arms like those of the Greek cross, with a dome on 
their intersection and sometimes one over each of the arms 
also. ‘The Renaissance architects combined the two ideas 
in such structures as St. Peter's at Rome, St. Paul's at Lon- 
don, and St. Genevieve at Paris. Parish churches vary 
more widely in type than the cathedral and abbey churches 
on account of more widely varving requirements, and a 
similar reason accounts for the diversity of type or abseuce 
of type among modern Protestant denominations, 

A. D. Е. НАмих, 


Church. Атвккт F.. LL.D.: U. S. military officer and 
mathematician; b. in Salisbury, Conn., іп 1807; graduated 
at West Point in 1828. He served, while lieutenant of ar- 
tillerv. at the Military Academy as assistant professor 1831 
and 1833-37, and as acting Professor of Mathematics 183- 
38, and in garrison at Newport and Boston harbors 1832-38. 
He resigned Mar. 13, 1828, and was appointed Professor of 
Mathematies in the U.S. Military Academy. He was mem- 
ber of several scientific associations and author of valuabie 
mathematical works especially prepared for the use of liis 
cadet pupils, viz.: Elements of Differential and Гат"! 
Calculus (1842), and of an Improved Edition Containing the 
Elements of the Calculus of Variations (1851); Elements 
of Analytical Geometry (1851); Elementa of Analytical 
Trigonometry (1857) : and Elements of Deseriplive (Gean- 
etry, with its Application to Spherical Projections, Shades 
and Shadows, Perspective and Isometric Projections (1865). 
D. at West Point, N. Y., Mar. 30, 1578. 

Revised by James MERCUR. 


Church, ALFRED Jonx: professor, translator, commenta- 
tor. and author; b. in London, Jan. 29, 1829; educated at 
King's College, London, and at Lincoln College. Oxford, 
where he took the degree of B. A. in 1851; ordained priest 
in 1853; Professor of Latin in University College, London, 
1840-89, Author (in connection with Rev. W. T. Brol- 
ribb) of translations of Tacitus (3 vols., 1862-77) and Livy, 
books xxi-xxv. (1883): editor of Tacitus, Agricola, ard 
Germania (1869): Tacitus, Annals, vi. (1873): Pliny, Select 
Letters (1869). The works by which Prof. Church is hest 
known are a series of volumes which aim at popularizing 
the more famous Greek and Latin classics, Stories from 
Homer appeared in 1877, and have been followed by Sart 
from Vergil. (4818); Stories from the Greek Tragedinas 
(1879); Stories from the East (S80); The Story of the 
Persian War (1881); Stories from Livy (1883): Raman 
Life (n the Days of Cicero (1883); The Chantry Privst of 
Barnet (1884); With the King at Orford (1885); A Travel: 
ers True Tale, after Lucian (1879); The Story of Trust 
lem (1880); Тео Thousand Years Ago: or. The Adventures 
of a Roman Boy (1885); Isis апа Thamesis (1886): Cur 
аде, iv Putnam’s Series of Stories of the Nations (101: 
Stories of the Magicians (A887); The Legend of St Vitalis 
and other. Poems (01887): The Count af the Saron Shor 
(1887): Three Greek Children (A888); To the Lions (issih: 
Burning of Rome (1801); Pictures of Roman Life and 
Story (1592). W. S. Perry. 

Church, Freperte EpwiN: landscape-painter; b. in Hart- 
ford, Conn., May 4, 1826: pupil of Thomas Cole; National 
Academician 1840; e tropical scenery in South Amer- 
іса 1853 and 1857; second-class medal, Paris Expesitien, 
1567. lis The Great Fall—Niagara (1851) is in the Cor- 
coran Gallery, Washington, | W, А.С. 

Church. FREDERICK STUART: genre and animal painter: 
b. in Grand Rapids, Mich., 1841; pupil of the Nations) 
Academy and Art Students League, New York: member 
of the Soeiety of Atnerican Artists (1800): National Acade- 
mician 1885; member American Water-color Society. Hi 
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works are ap 
fuman fiure 
for agreeahle 
Studio in New 
Chare 
Conn., 
—1874. 

Prof, 


INu2 


nerally fantasies representing animals and 
х, original in coneeption, and notable chiefly 
color schemes; well known as an illustrator. 
York. W. A. C. 

h, Irve Porter: civil engineer; b. at Ansonia, 
duly 22,1851; graduated at Cornell University in 
“Го 1876 to 1892 he was assistant and associate 
"sor of Civil Engineering in Cornell University; in 
Was appointed Professor of Applied Mechanics in the 


Rau He is the author of Stuties and Dynam- 
"Y p Engineering Students (1880); Mechanics of Mate- 
UNS 


"p — Hydraulics and Purumatics (INNS), which 
ee — E ater in one volume as Mechanics of Engineer- 
, Votes and Examples in Mechanics (1892). 

s Church, Jony Apams, E. M.: b. in Rochester, N. Y., Apr. 
York cie intel in 1867 at the School of Mines in New 
горе, he, —— three years of professional travel in Eu- 
XA A З Ы in 1571 a pamphlet on Mining Schools | 
is E. ed States, in 1873. А oles anu Metallurgical Jour- 
terial fora and in 1880 Zhe Comstock Lode, the ma- 
li one os XL NS obtained during an examination made 
buted la Je Government surveys, Mr. Church has con- 
(Wo Years rely to recent technical literature, and was for 
inn Uc ve editor of the Engineert ng aud Mining 
Gawok Ct York. From 18;2 to 1674 he filled the 

Mineralogy and metallurgy in the School of Mines, 


and 15 i . B . . è 
ES DOW engayed in the active practice of his profes- 





VY. св, PHARCELLUS, D.D.: b. in Seneca, Ontario co., 
of Baptist E 1801; educated at Hamilton, N. Y.; pastor 
E. M — in Poultney, Vt. Providence, К. I., 
the Clas. Е Boston, Mass. ; газ {от {еп уеаг» editor of 
ae ee a Зар), New York city. u frequent contribu- 
ani v! б nals, and author of Philosophy of Benevo- 
nnd Cure a 1836): Religions Dissensions: Therr ( ause | 
the Chureh "n H Antroch, or Inerease of Moral Power in 
SS 18453): Memoir of Theodosia Dean 
Montreal — or more Work for the Maine Law, а tale 
MONT Seed Truths, or Bible Views of Mind, 


AM nr] s. nd dial Ҹа 4 j F 
NY June 5 agen (New York, 1870). D. in Tarrytown, 


Church <; 
v. rc. Sir Riemann: & Greek general; b. in Cork, Ire- 
er перене ed the British army. In the Greek war 
Ward he was ae ie Commanded the land forces, After- 
типе to lis : A general in the Greek army (1854), and 
ene be died in A thers a retired but honored life, aud 
Churen g tt: 30, 1873. 
RAE HARD. WILLIAM, D, C, L.: dean of St. Paul's, 


п al Ч - ч ong 
mer at th 11 Ishon, А pr. 25, 1815. 


Paul's 
iheertain hes 
Sata His ды. 
illied ra] of ums brought the great 
tentation of St. Paul Ich with the people. The orna- 
Шекер taste | ..5 Was specially furthered through his 

ste and Judgment, In 1854 he published a vol- 
Which on St. Anselm were afterward 
f Anselm (1871). In 1869 he pub- 
erse ty Sermons on the Relations be- 
Сеге гап, Mis other works are 
elical Leclures of St. Cyril, trans- 
Li brary of the Fathers; //ххаув and 
. Montaigne, in Orford Essays 
#eelivion (1860): University Ser- 


' ' UM 
"nist ran 


LEY [T] a ! 
: follows: The Caltech 


3); —— of Christianity upon National 
ye ered Poetry of arly Religions 
fe Middle Ages (A811): Human 
eS): Dante (1878); Spenser und 
D. in London, 
Of great int OS work on „о Move- 
| ^, 5. PERRY. 


Chureh . 
doen, XN. KD Ertas, LL. D.: jurist: b. in Milford 
i ТЕТ in pr. Ix 414. ee 1 l : « R A 4 

| 


Professir ЗЇ; studied Jaw and rose to 


of е 
ed comptroller. Tn May, 1870, 
UE €f the court of appeals of the 


He was chosen Lieutenant- 
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his death. In politics he was a steadfast Democrat. D. in 


Albion, №. Y., May 14, 1850. 


Church-ale: in medieval England, a merry-making for 
the purpose of raising church funds: generally held at Whit- 
suntide and in the churchyard. Large quantities of ale 
were sold by the churchwardens, and the people indulged 
in the popular amusements of the time, 


Church Calendar: See CALENDAR, EASTER, and Epact. 


Church Congress: the title assumed by a voluntary or- 
ganization of the Church of England associated for the free 
discussion of great questions pertaining to both Church and 
state. The first English Church Congress was held Nov, 27— 
29, 1861, in the hall of King’s College, Cambridge. The 
preface to its Report of Proceedings, issued the following 
уеаг (1862), refers to “the restless attacks, the systematic 
organization, and the avowed purposes of the opponents of 
the Church of England, encouraged by the inditference of 
the apathetic and backed by the support of the irreligions,” 


as awakening churchmen to make an effort for “the preser- 
vation of their constitutional rights and privileges.” The 


formation of church defense associations throughout Eng- 
land in 1859, with a central church institution in London, 
gave rise to a call for “a congress of churchmen.” The meet- 
ing at Cambridge was the beginning of a series of annual 
gatherings, which speedily assumed а most important. part 
in the Church revival of the times, The sessions of the 
Church congresses are now attended by thousands. The lead- 
ing ecclesiasties and laymen are found among their promoters, 
and their published reports are a /Aiesaurus of Church litera- 
ture and arcuments. 

In Oct., 1875. the first congress of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in the U. S. was convened in New York. This 
congress meets only in the vears when the General Conven- 
tion does not Convene. Its discussions have been able and 
full of interest, and its proceedings as reported and issued 
in volumes have been widely cireulated. W. BS. PERRY. 

Chureh Discipline: the means emploved by the Church 
to maintain her standard of piety and obedience. From 
her origin to 312 she was constantly exposed to inroads 
from pretended friends, who really desired to secure her ® 
confidence and then betray her to the civil authority, and 
from enthusiasts and false teachers who honestly tried to 
adapt her to their strange beliefs. Her membership, being 
reernited from the lower classes predominantly, were the 
vietims of low tastes and vitiated appetites. To keep her- 
self pure she was obliged to excommunicate grave offend- 
ers, und to enjoin more or less prolonged exclusion from 
her services, especially from the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper. upon those who sinned less grievously. But when 
the parties repented they were generally restored, and the 
blessing of the Church was seldom refused those who on 
their death-bed declared their sorrow, The sins most com- 
monly punished were then and are to-day sexual and other 
irregularities, heresy and sehism, sedition and irreverence, 
denial of Christ and of Christianity. After 313. when the 
Church was united to the Roman state, discipline relaxed, 
and wherever Church апа state are united there the dif- 
ficulty of maintaining a high standard in the Church is 
greatly increased, The advantage of the union was that 
notorious offenders could be handed over by the Church to 
the state for punishment. In a later period the Roman 
Church in this way used the secular authority in the pun- 
ishment of heresy, thereby securing its cruel extermina- 
tion in many quarters. 

Church Government: See Baptists, CONGREGATIONAL- 
ISM, EPISCOPAL CHURCH, METHODISM, PRESBYTERIANS, elc. 


Church History. or Historical Theology: one of the 


Ge fore and after Christianity | four divisions of theological science—viz.. exegetical (or 


biblical), historical, systematic (or philosophical), and prac- 
tical (homiletical and pastoral) theology. Of these divisions 
the historical is the most extensive in. bulk. and. furnishes 
material to ull the rest. In importance it vields only to exe- 
getical theology, which has to do with the interpretation 
of the Holy Scriptures. Historical theology begins with the 
creation of man in the image, and for the glory of God, and 
comes down to the present as its relative goal, but will go 
on till the general judgment or the final settlement of all 
the affairs of men. 1t embraces within these limits all that 


York in 1820, and again in | belongs to the religious development of the race within the 


line of revelation—the origin, progress, and fortunes of the 
kingdom of God, and its relations to the kingdoms of this 


Очі цоп he accepted and held till i world, Since the fall of man it has assumed the character 
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of a history of redemption (and is so represented, for in- | man Roman empire and the temporal power of the papacy. 


stance, by Jonathan Edwards in. his. well-known popular 
book) In a narrower sense, Church history is the history of 
Christianity from the birth of Christ, or, according to others, 
from the day of Pentecost (a. р. 30), when Christianity first 
assumed an organized form distinct from Judaism, down to 
the preseut time. 


CHURCH History AND SECULAR IIISTORV. — These differ as ' 


Church and. state, as Christianity and humanity, as the or- 
der of grace and the order of nature differ. Yet thev are 
inseparably connected and interwoven, and the one can not 
be understood without the other. Among the Jews the 
spiritual and secular history together form one history of a 
theocracy. Both currents intermingle in the old Byzantine 
empire, in the European states and the Latin Church dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, in the period of the Reformation, dur- 
ing the colonial period of America, and in all countries 
where Church and state are united. Gibbon's Z/tstory of 
the Decline and Full of the Roman Empire is in great 
part also a history of the rise and progress of Christianity, 
whieh survived the fall of Old and New Rome, and went 
forth to conquer the barbarian conquerors by Christianizing 
and civilizing them. А history of the papacy is also a his- 
tory of the Holy Roman empire, and vice versa. No history 
of the sixteenth century can be written without constant 
reference to the Protestant Reformation and the Roman 
Catholic reaction. (Compare e. g. Hume, Macaulay, and 
Burnet for England ; Ranke and Janssen for Germany ; Mot- 
ley for Holland.) The Puritan settlements of New England 
are the beginning alike of the ecclesiastical and secular his- 
tory of North America. In modern times the tendeney is 
more and more toward separation of the spiritual and tem- 
poral, the ecclesiastical and. civil powers; nevertheless, the 
Chureh will always be more or less influenced by the sur- 
rounding state of civil society, and must adapt itself to the 
wants of the age and progress of events; while, оп the other 
hand, the world will always feel the moral influence, the re- 
straining, ennobling, stimulating, purifving, and sanctifving 
ower of Christianity, which works like a leaven from with- 
in upon all ramifications of society. 

PERIODS AND роси, — These represent the different stages 
in the religious development of the race, and. must not be 
arbitrarily made according to a mechanical seheme (such as 
the centurial division adhered to by Mosheim), but taken 
from the actual stops or starting-points (ёжоҳӯ). and circuits 
(weplodos) of the history itself. The following are the natural 
divisions: 

А. Sacred or Biblical History, the history of the Divine 
revelation from the creation to the close of the apostolic age, 
running parallel with the Scriptures from Genesis to Reve- 
lation. Here we must distinguish the dispensation of the 
Law and the dispensation of the Gospel, or the history of 
the Old Testament religion and of that. of the New Testa- 
ment religion. 

(a) Under the Old Dispensation, from the creation down 
to John the Baptist. Subdivisions: The antediluvian pe- 
riod; the patriarchal period ; the Mosaic period (the estab- 
lisliment of the Jewish theocracy); the period of the Jewish 
monarchy and prophecy; the period of the Babvlonian ex- 
ile; the period of the restoration, the Maccabees, the Roman 
rule till Herod the Great and down to the destruction of 
Jerusalem, 

(д) Under the New Dispensation, a. n. 1-100, Christ and 
the apostles, or primitive and normative Christianity in its 
divine-human founder and inspired organs. Subdivisions: 
The preparatory mission of John the Baptist: the life of 
Christ; the founding of the Church by the apostles: the la- 
bors of Peter, Paul, and John, This period connects bibli- 
cal history with ecclesiastical history and. belongs as much 
to the latter as to the former. 

В. Christian History or Church History proper, from the 
close of the apostolice age to modern times; Subdivisions : 

(а) History of Ancicht Christianity, embracing the first 
six centuries to Gregory IL (290); Grieco-Latin. patristic, 
Catholic, the common stock from whieh the Greek, the 
Roman, and the Protestant Churches have sprang. Subdi- 
visions: (1) The life of Christ and the apostolice age (1-100; 
see A A): (2) the Ante-Nicene age. or the age of persecution, 
to Constantine the Great and the Council of Мела (325); 
(3) the Post-Nicene age, or the age of patriarchs, Christian 
emperors, and. cectunentcal councils (to 590), Some his- 
torlans carry the age of ancient Christianity down to Char- 
Jlemarne. A. D. SUO (so as to include John of Damascus, the 
last of the Greek Fathers), and the beginning of the Ger- 


* 


In this case we have a fourth subdivision, from Gregory L 
to Charlemagne (А. D. 990 to 800). The ancient Church his- 
tory has its theater in the old Roman empire, around the 
Mediterranean, among Jews, Greeks, and Romans to the 
borders of the barbarians. 

(д) History of Medieval Christianity, from the close of the 
sixth to the beginning of the sixteenth century, or from 
Gregory L (А. D. 590), the first mediaeval pope. to Luther, ihe 
leader of the Reformation (A. D. 1517). Character: The 
Greek and Roman Churches, divided, pursue their inle- 
pendent course: the Latin Church extendiag west amonz 
the Celtic and Germanie races, the Greek northeast. among 
the Slavonians (in Russia); conversion of the barbarians of 
Northern and Western Europe; conflicts with Mohammed- 
anism; the crusades; rise and progress of the papacy in 
conflict with the holy Roman empire; church I e 
scholastic philosophy and theology; mysticism; the re- 
formatory councils of Pisa, Constance, and Basel: revival of 
letters; invention of printing; discovery of America: bibli- 
eal theology; forerunners of Protestantisin (Мусте in 
England, Hus in Bohemia, Savonarola in Italy, Wessel in 
Holland, etc.) Subdivisions: (1) The missionary period of 
the Middle Ages, from Gregory I. to Hildebrand or Gregory 
УП. (590 to 1073); (2) the paliny period of the papacy, from 
Gregory VII. to Boniface VIII. (1073 to 1294); (3) the decay 
of the medieval papacy and seholasticism, and the prepara- 
tion for the Reformation, from Boniface VILI. to Leo X. and 
Martin Luther (1294-1517). 

(c) History of Modern Christianity, from the Reformation 
of the sixteenth century to the present time, Protestant- 
ism and Romanism; founding of the various evangelical 
churches, the Lutheran, Calvinistic, Anglican, ete. ; progress 
of Protestantism among the Teutonic races: restoration of 
Romanism; Jesuitisim ¢ Jansenism: Puritanism and Meth- 
odism in England ; Pietisin and the Moravians in Germany: 
settlements in North America: growth of the Greek Church 
in Russia, and of the Protestant in the United States: re- 
vival and triumph of ultramontane Romanism ; conflict of 
faith with modern rationalism and infidelity; immense 
activity in theology, literature, missions, and all forms of 
Christian philanthropy. Subdivisions: (1) The age of the 
Protestant Reformation and the Roman Catholic counter- 
reformation or reaction (from 1517 to the Peace of West- 
phalia, 1648); (2) the age of scholastie and polemie con- 
fessionalism in conflict with nonconformity and subjective 
piety (from the middle of the seventeenth to the French 
Revolution, 1789): (3) the age of revolution and revival; 
conflict, between Christianity and various forms of skep- 
ticism and secularism; progress of missions in all heathen 
lands; separation of Church and state; development of the 
voluntary principle : growth of Christian philanthropy: 
movements toward the reunion of Christendom on the basis 
of freedom. 

SovRCES.— They аге mostly written, in part unwritten. 
The wriffen sources include (a) the official documents of 
ecclesiastical and civil authorities, sach as acts of councils 
creeds, liturgies, hymn-books, church laws, papal bulls and 
encvelicals; (60) the writings of the personal actors in the 
history, and contemporary observers and reporters, such as 
the Fathers for ancient Christianity, the Schoolmen for me- 
dieval. the Reformers and their opponents for the Reforma- 
tion period ; (c) inscriptions оп walls, pictures, churches, 
tombstones, and other monuments, 

The unwritten sources are works of Christian art. as 
churches, chapels, pictures, sculptures, crosses, cruciixes 
relies, and other remains which symbolize and embody the 
spirit of Christianity in different epochs and phases. Thus 
the Roman catacombs, with their vast extent, their solemn 
darkness, their labyrinthine mystery, their rude epitaphs 
and sculptures, their symbols of faith, and their relies ot 
martyrdom, give us a lifelike idea of the Church in the pe 
riod of persecution, its trials and sufferings, its faith and 
hope, its simple worship and devoted. piety. 5 He whe b 
thoroughly steeped in the imagery of the catacombs will be 
nearer to the thoughts of the early Chureh than he who has 
learned by heart the most elaborate treatises of Tertullian 
or Origen." The basilicas are characteristic of the Meene, 
the Byzantine churches, of the Byzantine age, the Gethie 
cathedrals, of the palmy days of the Middle Aves, the lc 
naissance style, of the revival of letters. Even now most 
churches and sects can be best appreciated in the localities 
and in view of the monuments and the people where they 
originated or have their center of life and action. 
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i eee Histortan.—He must (1) master the sources 
tinea " languages in which they were written (Greek, 
ib n the modern languages of Europe); separating 
DT A from the spurious, the original from corrup- 
the fact A erpolations; sifting the truth from falsehood, 
the CCo. E fiction. and part isan judgment; Ea 
— 13 of all actors, friend and foe, narrator, eulogist, 
whether Chew antagonist, whether orthodox or heretic, 
ino ristian, Jew, or Gentile; aiming in all this la- 
bathing А estigation at “the truth, the whole truth, and 
dades ME the truth.” (2) He must then reproduce the 
: ЖКД facts and results of his investigation in 
«tive eo and lifelike narrative, so us to present the ob- 
Ший сети iar history itself as it were in a miniature 
ы r — The genuine writer of history differs as much 
tls Novel T$ chronicler of isolated facts and dates as from 
eae "t: history has а body and a living soul, and its 
н fae by thoughts and principles, The his- 
ЫЙ to. ga exhibit both: he must be able to particularize 
den — nerilize, to descend into minute details, and to 
tied. — eheusive bird s-eye view of whole ages апа pe- 
Ши ue have a judicial mind, which deals im- 
— ANI n all persons and events coming before his tri- 
келш: IS swayed by no consideration but that of strict 
— aim should be constantly kept in view, al- 
tic aid oy 16 limited and imperfect state of our informa- 
Büliene cs ar ae to emancipate one’s self from all the 
tives ко ec ucation and prevailing. opinions and. preju- 
^f the dii no more than апа proximate solution 
Їп, М task, It is the exclusive privilege of the 
the end from | ue All things sub specie efernitutis, to see 
мешке Ши je beginning, Wecan only know things con- 
terpreter. ar] — But history is its own best. in- 
t^ underst ie farther it advances the more we are able 
2s and and appreciate the past. 
he бо: E е of history enables us to understand 
the future, ` m. "n the fruit of the past and the germ of 
perience, Tt is ins i; richest storehouse of wisdom and ex- 
full of comfort е е commentary ої Christianity. It is 
Fage the promise of e Gnu MS It verifies on every 
ways ап to build н Saviour to be with his people al- 
Ui rates of hell as Church on the rock against. which 
Pwer of Christ » all not prevail. It exhibits the life and 
phant march — |. e Its forms and phases, and the trium- 
Unt to generation, oe from land to land and genera- 
ave their day. ро sarthly empires, systems of philosophy 
world Plon ип Institutions decay, all things of this 
the Christian rs е away like the grass of the field; but 
Vives all iine ad the dew of perennial vouth, sur- 
ercomes А] ү. ех steady progress from age to age, 
"m within, is ж, ution from without and corruption 
Per before, тее ы ptronger and more widely ae than 
hes of the h ie the course of civilization, and bears the 
ied in the ; uman race. The historv of the world is gov- 
U IC Interest and f i O — peace 
“al truth and гео or the ultimate triumph of Chris- 
‘Te Suarantep E (j hess. The experience of the past is 
ATERATURE (1) 1e future, | 
, М Кае оп General Church History; 
the Grent G> estory, from the birth of Christ 
“rates, Корр 24). His successors in the Greek 
Matthias К] сп, Theodoret. l'he Magdeburg 
te 'ermany (Basel. gee, (d. 1515). and other Lutheran 
Suturies in ду many w 99-74), covering thirteen Chris- 
» "nt poj AV volumes; the first. history from a 
The Evclesterat i opposition to the claims of 
olio voluma 4 cal Annals of Cwsar Baronius 
Te added the a ез, published at. Rome, 1588, хд, 
ha w CoOntinuations of Raynaldus, Spon- 
ork Of immense learning and indus- 
: хе g 
! c gear of tlie papacy. Tillemont 
of " emoirea (Paris, 1693-1712, 16 
style= first six centuries from the 
ilicis and In the spirit of the more 
* Gottfried Arnold (d. 1714), of 


n Intolerant hierarchy and ortho- 
e D) wrote his Zns/ifutes of Ec- 
IM, Helmstidt, 1755, and often 
N the spirit of a moderate Luth- 
Fning and impartiality, in clear 
Fangement of Flacius, and fur- 
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ST 
nished a convenient text-book which (in Murdoek's and 
Stubbs’s editions) has continued in use in England and 
America even to this dav. Schroeckh’s Christian Church 
History (Leipzig, 1768-1810, in 45 vols.) is a far more exten- 
sive and far less readable work, but invaluable for reference, 
full of reliable information from the sources: it. forsakes 
the mechanical centurial division, and substitutes for it the 
periodie arrangement. Henke (d. 1800) followed with a. 
thoroughly rationalistie work in nine volumes (1788-1810). 
Neander (Professor of Church History in Berlin, d. 1850) 
marks an epoch in this branch of theological literature, and 
by his truly Christian, conscientious, impartial, truth-lov- 
ing, just, liberal, and withal thoroughly learned. and pro- 
found. spirit and method. he earned the title of “father of 
Church history." His General History of the Christian Re- 
liqron and Church (Hamburg, 1825-52, 11 vols), though in- 
complete (it stops with the Council of Basel, 1430) and some- 
what diffuse and monotonous in style. is un immortal monu- 
ment of genius and learning; it pays special attention to 
the development of Christian life aud doctrine, and is edify- 
ing as well as instructive, It has been naturalized in. Eng- 
land and America by the translation of Prof. Torrey (Bos- 
ton, 1847-52.5 vols: 12th ed. 1872), and will long be studied 
with profit, although the first volume is superseded by re- 
cent discoveries, Equally valuable, though of an altogether 
different plan and spirit. is the Church History of Gieseler 
(Bonn, 1824—56), translated from the German first by Cun- 
ningham in Philadelphia (1846), then by Davidson and Hull 
in England, and revised and completed by H. B. Smith, of 
New York (1857-80, 5 vols.) The text is a meager skeleton 
of facts and dates, except in the last volume, but the body 
of the work consists of carefully selected extracts and proof- 
texts from the sources, which farnish the data for independ- 
ent judgment. Baur's Church History (partly published after 
his death, Tübingen, 1861. in 5 vols. ; Eng. trans. of the his- 
tory of the first three centuries, London, 1878-79, 2. vols. ; 
the original goes down to 1848) is distinguished for philo- 
sophie grasp, eritieal combinations, and bold conjectures, es- 
pecially in the treatment of the ancient heresies and systems. 
of doctrine. Hagenbuch’s Church History, down to the 
nineteenth century (Leipzig. 1869-72, 7 vols. ; revised ed. by 
Nippold, vols. i.—tiii., 1885-87), is а clear digest of the vast 
material for the lav reader. Hase’s Lectures on Church 
History (Leipzig, 1885-92, in 3 parts, the last edited by Dr. С, 
Krüger) are an expansion of his admirable manual, and bring 
the history down to the Cu/furkampf and the settlement be- 
tween Bismarck and Leo XIII. in a liberal spirit, and clear 
and elegant. style. 

Of English Church historians, Waddington represents the 
general history in six volumes to the Reformation, inclusive 
(1835, худ): Robertson in four (1854-73) to the close of the 
Middle Ages (new ed. in 8 vols., 1873-725). Phe older work 
of Milner (d. 1797) is written in popular style for edifi- 
cation. 

Schatls History of the Christian Church (New York, 5th 
ed. revised and enlarged, 1800-92, 7 vols.) is the first general 
Church history prepared on American soil, but not yet com- 
pleted (a volume is In course of preparation). 

Of the numerous compends of Church history in one or 
more volumes, we mention those of Dóllinger, Móhler, Ritter, 
Alzog, Hergenróther, Funk, among Roman Catholics; Hase, 
Niedner, Guericke, Kurtz (12th ed), Herzog, Moller, Karl 
Müller, George P. Fisher (158%, the best summary for Eng- 
lish readers), and J. F. Hurst (1803), among Protestants, 

(2) Works on special departments of Church history. On 
Old ‘Testament history: Milman (холу of the Jews), Ewald 
(History of Israel, 7 vols. translated by Russell Martineau), 
Stanley (JIistory of the Jewish Church). Life of Christ: 
Neander (German and. English), Lange (German and. Eng- 
lish, 6 vols) Pressensé (French and English), Ellicott, An- 
drews, Ewald, Strauss (mythical theory), Renan (legendary 
theory), Keim, Weiss, Beyschlag, Farrar, Geikie, Edersheim. 
History of the Apostolic Church from a. n. 30 to 100: Nean- 
der, Thiersch, Lechler, Weizsiicker, Schaff. Conybeare and 
Howson, Lewin, and Farrar (on St. Paul), History of Chris- 
tian Doctrines, or Dogmatie History: Petavius (R. C), 
Münscher, Baumgarten Crusius (2 vols), Hagenbach (trans- 
lated by Buch, revised by Н. B. Smith, New York, 1561, 2 
vols. ; 6th German ed. revised by Benrath), Neander (1 vol., 
posthumous), Baur (Leipzig, 1867, ЫС 3 vols.: also 
a eompend in 1 vol.) Shedd (New York, 1863, 2 vols), Beck, 
Schwane, Bach (R. C). The most recent work which makes 
an epoch is Harnaek's Dogmengeschichte (2d ed. Freiburg im 
Br., 1890) in three volumes (also a compendium, 1891; 2d 
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ed. 1893; Eng. trans. by E. К. Mitchell, Outlines of the Irs- 
tory of Dogma, New York, 1893). Loofs, Leitfaden der 
Dogmengeschiehte (Leipzig, 2d ed. 1890; a third in press, 
1593). History of Protestant Theology, by Dorner (Munich, 


1867; also in English, Edinburgh, 1871. 2 vols.); d/tstory of 


Roman Catholic Theology since the Council of Trent, by 
Werner (Munich, 1966). History of special doctrines: Baur 
on the Trinity and Incarnation (3 vols), on the Atone- 
ment (1 vol); Dorner on CAristology (2 vols.; also in Eng- 
lish, Edinburgh, 1861-63, 5 vols): Ebrard on the Lord's 
Supper: Ritschl on Justification and the Atonement (Bonn, 
За ed. 1870-74; 3 vols, the first is historical) History of 
Councils: Mansi, Hardouin, Walch, Fuchs, Hefele. Hefele's 
History of the Councils, continued by Hergenróther and 
others, is a complete Church history down to the Council 
of Trent from the Roman Catholic standpoint. History of 
Church Polity: Planck. Ritschl, Sugenheim, Greenwood. 
History of Missions: Blumhardt, Wiggers, and numerous 
monographs.  Patrology and Patristics: the Benedictine 
editions, and large collections of the works of the Fathers 
by Gallandi, Migne, ete. English translations in the Ante- 
Nicene, Nicene, and Post-Nicene Libraries, ed. the first. by 
Bishop Coxe, the second by Dr. Schaff, the third by Schatf 
and Wace, and published by the Christian Literature Com- 
pany (New York 1888, sqq.), making in all when completed 
thirty-five volumes. The biographical and literary works on 
the Fathers, by Tillemont, Du Pin, Ceillier, Cave, Lumper, 
Mohler, Fessler, Alzog, Böhringer, Farrar, Smith and Wace 
(Dictionary of Christian Biography of the Firat Eight Cen- 
turies, 4 vols., invaluable). Separate biographies of Tertullian 
and Chrysostom, by Neander: Justin Martyr, by Semixch 
and Engelhard; Origen, by Redepennig апа "Thomasius; 
Augustine, by Bindemann and Reuter; Jerome, by Zóckler. 
Ecclesiastical Antiquities, by Bingham, Augusti, Siegel, 
Smith and Cheetham ( Dictionary of Christian Antigutties), 
On Ancient Christianity: Mosheim, Milman, Schatf, Pres- 
sensé. LZistory of the Creek (Baatern) Church, by Dean 
Stanley (London and New York, 1862); History of Latin 
Christianity, by Dean Milman (to the pontificate of Nicho- 
las V. London and New York, 1860, sgq.); History of the 
Crusades, by Michaud, Wilkin, Spittler, Kugler. The Pa- 
асу: Walch, Planck, Spittler, Greenwood (Cathedra Petro), 

iddle, Bauer, Wylie; also many monographs on single 
popes, as Voight on Gregory VIL, Hurter on Innocent III. 
(4 vols.), Reuter on Alexander ШІ. (3 vols). On the papacy 
of the Reformation period : Creighton, Pastor. Scholasti- 
cism and Mysticism of the Middle Ages: Stöckl (Hi«lory of 
the Philosophy of the Middle Ages, Mavence, 1864, syg., 8 
vols); Görres (History of Christian Mysticism, 1836-42, 
4 vols.); and the monographs of Hasse, Dean Church, and 
Rule on Anselm of Canterbury, Werner and Vaughan on 
Thomas Aquinas, Neander, Morison, and Storrs on St, Ber- 
nard, Christiieb on Scotus Erigena, Liebner on Hugo of St. 
Vietor. History of Monasticism: Spittler. Münch, Döring, 
Montalembert, and especially the colossal biographical work 
of the Jesuits, Acta Sanctorum (for every day in the vear). 
Forerunners of the Reformation: Ullmann on the Reform- 
ers before the Reformation (2. vols, Hamburg, 1841); 
Vaughan on John Wveliffe (London, 1854); Lechler on 
Wycliffe (Leipzig, 1873, 2 vols. ; Eng. trans. of vol. i.. the 
life of Wyclitfe by Lorimer, n. ed. London, 1884); Helfert 
and Gillett on Hus and Jerome of Prague; Meier, Rudel- 
bach, Perrens, Madden, especially Villari, on Savonarola; 
Müller and Drummond on Erasmus; Strauss on Ulrich von 
Hutten; Seebohm on Zhe Orford Reformers, John Colet, 
Erasmus, and Thomas More (London, 1869); Voight. Burk- 
hardt, Symonds, Geiger, Schaff, on the Renaissance. History 
of the Reformation, by Marheineke, Neudecker. Ranke, 
Merle d' Aubigne, Dillinger (R. С.), Fisher (New York. 1873), 
Kahnis (1873), Dezold (1890); not to mention the numerous 
monographs on the Reformers and the Luther and Zwingli 
literature of 1853, On the English Reformation in partic- 
ular: Strype (Acelestastical Memorials and Annals of the 
Reformation: also his Memorials of Cranmer, Parker, (rrin- 
dal, Whilgift, etc), Barnet, Collier (non-juror), Dodd (К. 
C). Cardwell, Fuller, Soames, Froude (from the fall of 
Wolsey to the death of Elizabeth), Perry, Geikie, ete. On 
the Reformation in Scotland: Buchanan (Rerum Scolica- 
rum Ifestorta), J. Knox (till 1567), Calderwood, Robertson, 
M Crie (Life of John. Knor), Hetherington, Rudloff, Stanley, 
Cunningham. American Church history will be written 
in denominations by a number of scholars under the au- 
spices of the American Society of Church History, accord- 
ing toa uniform plan adopted at its fourth annual session 
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in Washington, 1891, and will be published in ten or more 
volumes as they are ready (beginning in 1893), 
PRILIP Scuarr, 


Churchill, or Missinnip’pi: a river of the Dominion of 
Canada; rises in a lake near lon. 109° №, It flows nearly 
northeastward, passes through Nelson’s Lake, and enters 


Hudson’s Bay in lat. 59° N. Length estimated at SU 
miles, 


Churchill, CHARLES: poet and satirist: b. in Westmin- 
ster, London, in Feb.. 1731. He was a fellow-sstudent and 
friend of the poet Cowper. Although he had a strong 
aversion to the clerical profession, he was ordained as a 
priest in 1756. In 1758 he succeeded his father as curate at 
St. John's, Westminster. His parishioners were scandalized 
by his dissipated and licentious habits, and by his negli- 
gence of his duties. He produced in 1761 Zhe Rosciad, а 
witty satire on иш managers and performers, which 
was very successful, About this time he resigned his curacy 
and quitted the profession of clergyman. Не defended him- 
self against certain critics by a рн entitled The Apol- 
ogy. Ue was an intimate friend of John Wilkes, whom 
he assisted in the North Brilon. In 1763 he published 
The Prophecy of Famine, a satire on the Scotch. Among 
his other works are The Conference, Gotham, and The Au- 
thor. D. in Boulogne, France, during a visit, Nov. 4, 1764 
See Tooke, Life of Churchill, and Macaulay’s essay en- 
titled Charles Churchill (1845). Revised by Н. A. Beers. 

Churchill. Jons Westey, A. M.: instructor in elocution 
and author: b. in Fairlee, Vt., May 26, 1839; educated at 
Phillips Academy. Andover, Mass., at Harvard College, grad- 
uating in 1865, and at Andover Theological Seminary, grad- 
uating in 1868 and being ordained to the ministry. In 1869 
he was inaugurated Jones Professor of Pulpit Delivery in 
Andover Theological Seminary; has been instructor in Elo- 
cution in Phillips Academy, Andover, since 1867: in Abbot 
Academy, Andover, 1867-92; in Wellesley College three 
vears; in Smith College five years; in Mt. Holyoke Semi- 
nary five years; in Harvard University divinity school 
since 1890. He is a trustee of Abbot Academy and an ass 
ciate editor of the Andover Review; has contributed to 
periodical literature articles chiefly of a biographical na- 
ture. He received the degree of A. M. from Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Churchill, Lord Raxpvotpp Henry Spencer, M.P.: 
English statesman; b. Feb. 13, 1849; the son of the Duke 
of Marlborough and his wife, Lady Frances Anne Emily, 
daughter of the Marquis of Londonderry ; educated at Mer- 
ton College, Oxford : represented Woodstock in Parliament 
Feb., 1874. to Nov.. 1885; after 1880 he became conspicuous 
in the House of Commons by his attacks on the bep 
party. and was the leader of the so-called Fourth party; 
Secretary of State for India in Lord Salisbury s government 
1885; Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of the Hous 
of Commons in Lord Salisbury’s second administration 1896, 
but resigned in December; at present (1893) member for 
Paddington, He was regarded at one time as the coming 
Tory leader and successor to Lord Beaconsfield, In 1992 
he traveled in Southeast Africa as correspondent of a Lon- 
don newspaper. Lord Churchill married in 1874 Miss Jen- 
nie Jerome, of New York. D. Jan. 24, 1995. 


Churehing of Women: the publie thanksgiving In 
church by young mothers, both for their motherhood aud 
their recovery from the perils of childbirth. In former days 
the practice was usual. if not obligatory, although по formu- 
laries for the service have come down to us from ancient 
times. It imitated doubtless the Mosaic regulation (Lev. 
xii): and, as child-bearing defiled, the woman was not 1" 
be churched till forty days after her parturition. 

Church Jurisdietion: established by Constantine the 
Great in 331. This. such as it was, did not simply mean that 
the Church should exercise jurisdiction in all ecclesiastical 
affairs, but actually meant an absorption by the Church of the 
jurisdiction of the state also in civil affairs, St. Paul had ad- 
monished the Christians not to bring their cases before un- 
believing judges, and thus arose a practice which was legal- 
ized by Constantine. When, however, the court and the 
judges had become Christian, there was no reason for so ex- 
tensive a Church jurisdiction, and the state immediately be- 
gan to conquer back its old rights, confining the Church 
jurisdiction to purely spiritual affairs. But. the contest was 
long and fierce, and is by no means ended as vet іп cer- 
tuin countries of Europe. A striking exposition of the 


CHURCH METHODISTS 


Claims which the pope made, and of the opposi- 
et with already in the times of the Council of 
АЕ ЕИ be found іп Gerson's De potestute ecele- 
en itten during the sessions of the council, _ Bee 
jurisliet мре, Fulk Laws, Ferry Laws) In the U.S. the 
voluntarily. of a religious bod y is confined to those who 
thev are a submit to it. Ecclesiastical penalties, when 
овет РП of a spiritual nature, can be enforced with- 
— ое of the civil power. If, however, one is in- 
munity we pecuniarily or by loss of standing in the com- 
ЫА € civil courts will require that the Church laws 
yond, 9 1M the case be enforced to the letter and not be- 
ios Revised by W. S. Perry. 


молите Methodists or Primitive Wesleyans: See 


Church өг England: See ENGLAND, CHURCH or. 


Harrisa Gd: a body of Christians first organized at 
S. Fa., in 1830, by the converts and followers of 
Нва Сү renner, formerly a minister of the German Re- 
the aho Its doctrines are a belief in the Bible as 
i Dune ыеп of God; also in the Trinity, 
dem of the epravity, the vicarious atonement, and the free- 
tion), 11 Ee will (rejecting the Calvinistic doctrine of elec- 
aud admin шш adult. immersion аз the only baptism, 
— n rs the Lord's Supper to all Christiuns who 
sha E washing of the feet is practiced as one of 
“рер should | of the Church. It holds that the Lord's 
луз in the ae adininistered in a sitting posture and al- 
уна Se In all other respects the Church. of 
congregations pod evangelical Christian Churches. The 
аан ир, 0 this denomination are in part pe um 
ОШО ды 4, government, but are united into "elders lips, 

owns the arr Joined into one “ general eldership," which 
under the ap E property. The ministry is itinerant, and 
newspapers AM Pr of the elders, The Church has several 
hus of 1899 E: eo lege at F indlay, О. According to the 
RK. and hold an E 479 societies with 2241 mem- 
аге strongest j lurch property valued at $643,185, They 

rest In Pennsylvania and the Ohio valley. 


Chur 
OF, ch of Scotland : See the article SCOTLAND, CHURCH 


Chu | 
LAND, reh of Scotland, Free: See Free CHURCH or Scor- 


Chure 
Jal eh Rates: а _tax, as the name implies, formerly 
S vecuplers of houses or lands, or both, in an 
Si parish for the incidental expenses of serv- 
ирг" apart from the priest’s salary, but 
WD at а гери] e building. The rate was resolved 
Victoria, e O9 ariy called vestry meeting. By 31 and 32 
Vluntary in AE cd in 1568, its payment was made 
distablishod sicui and when the church of Irelund was 
fates began to lie — also Ceased in that country. When 
probable in tT 1з not known. There is nothing 
church and ОШ Supposition that the repair of the parish 


aum r si ; 
“sumed by the well ү. €xpenses were at first voluntarily 


Ih, but after a tine wh or devoted members of the par- 
" great danger of TAG zeal declined the churches were 


atter of obli So their maintenance and repair 
"sons who SA lon, The manifest injustice of 
wlonged to 23 ot — did not attend the parish 
15 large amount rival or hostile communions, to pay 
sh church е for the adornment or repair of the 
“lish people, Wie J impressed the conscience of the 

i in Overwhelming numbers belong to 


"ре іо 
(ште, but 
МГ 
raris} 


unt of TUE alluded to has of course decreased the 
disposal of the CHURCHWARDENS 
У decreased the importance and 
that office. The incidental ad- 
the money raised by voluntar 
ely and economically iste dude 
Ju rch men considered the abolition 
entering wedge to the disestab- 


ЗАГ espondi 
“Taps attractivenges of 


lore wi 
s 
ANY ardent ch, 


so clos “ngland. But the two events 

— ens: in Connected. 5. M. J. 

Da C ; = ° 

hitch egip ches, Office © Anglican and the Protestant 
"Уц, and to superinte Whose duty is to protect the 
“erally py Unta Nd the performance of public 
minted by T each ва сев during service. There are 
x Parishioners clereyme S b- In some dioceses they are 
> Their > апа in others are chosen bv 
‘ “SSistants are sometimes called 
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questmen, They appear to be the representatives in mod- 
ern times of the seniores eeclestastier of whom mention is 
made by St. Augustine and others. These seniores ecelesiœ 
formed a lay council of the bishops, giving advice and 
assistance in the weighty matters of church discipline or 
order, The seniores ecelestasticé seem to have had charge 
of the utensils, treasure, and outward affairs of the church, 
ana their office and duties corresponded closely with those 
of churchwardens. In the U.N. in most. dioceses the rec- 
tor, churchwardens, and vestrymen form the legal corpora- 
tion of a parish. W. 5. P. 


Churchyard, Tuomas: b. in Shrewsbury, England, in 
1920; was a prolific author of prose and verse in the early 
part of Queen Elizabeth's reign. He was at first. a serv- 
ant of the Earl of Surrey, and afterward a soldier. Some 
of his works huve been from time to time reprinted, more 
for the pleasure of hibliophiles than on account of any great 
merit. His Worthiness of Wales (1581), Chips Concern- 
ing Scolland, and Legende of dane Shore are the best 
known of his works. D. in 1604. Revised by H. А. BEERS. 


Churn: an apparatus for agitating cream so as to make 
the fat-globules unite to form butter. There is a great va- 
riety in the forms of churns, The plunge churn is one of 
the oldest and simplest. forms. In the box churn the agita- 
tion of the cream 1s brought about by dashers revolving on 
a spindle, which passes through the center of the box. In 
revolving churns the barrel containing the cream is sup- 

orted at both ends, and made to rotate by means of a 
baile. or it may hang from two points on the sides and 
be made to turn over and over. In churns constructed and 
used in this way the action may be greatly increased by the 
use of internal dashers. In the swinging churn a long box 
is hung by four chains and swung back and forth. Horse- 
power is often used in the working of churns in large dairies. 

ee BUTTER. 

Churubus'co: a village or hamlet of Mexico; on the 
Rio de Churubusco; about 6 miles S. of the city of Mexico 
(see map of Mexico, ref. 7-G); the scene of a battle, Aug. 20, 
1847, between the U.S. forces under Gen. Winfield Scott, 
marching on the city of Mexico, and the Mexicans, defend- 
ing the approaches to their capital, under President Santa 
Anna. The battle of Contreras was fought on the same 
day, and in both instances victory remained with the U. N. 
troops. Three thousand prisoners were taken; 4.000 were 
killed or wounded, and 37 pieces of ordnance were сар- 
tured, while the U. 5. loss was only 1,053 in killed and 
wounded. 


Chusan’ (i. e. Boat Island): an island near the east 
coast of China; province of Cheh-kiang: about 45 miles 
N. E. of Ningpo. It is the principal one of a group of 
islands known as the Chusan Archipelago (see map 
of China, ref. 68-1). It is nearly 50 miles in circum- 
ference, and is mountainous, but mostly fertile and well 
cultivated. Population estimated at over 200.000. The 

roducts of the soil are tea, rice, cotton, tobacco, ete. 

‘he camphor-tree and bamboo flourish here. The climate 
is pleasant. and healthful. Tinghai, the capital, was taken 
by the British in July, 1840. and again in Oct., 1841, but it 
was restored to the Chinese at the end of the war. It has a 
secure harbor, and is famous for its carved and silver 
work. A mile to the E. of Chusan lies the island of Pu-to, 
a sacred resort occupied by Buddhist temples and monas- 
teries of great wealth and magnificence. Kwan-yin, the 
Chinese Goddess of Merev, is said to have resided here for 
nine years. No woman is allowed to set foot on Pu-to, and 
no living thing is permitted to be killed on it. R. L. 


Chu'tia (or Cho'tu) Nag'pur: a division of Bengal, Brit- 
ish India; comprising 4 districts and 7 tributary states, 
and oceupying the southwestern quarter of Bengal. The 
British district has an area of 26,941 sq. miles, and а popu- 
lation of 4.645.590 (1891). A large part of this district oc- 
cupies a plateau averaging 2,000 feet in elevation, contain- 
ing much forest and jungle. Coal exists in large quantities, 
and considerable placer gold has been found, Two-thirds 
of the population are Hindu, the remainder largely aborigi- 
nal tribes. The tributary states have an area of 16.054 sq. 
miles, and a population of about 700.000. They form what 
is called the Southwest. Frontier Agency. These. states 
are mountainous, little cultivated, and inhabited for the 
most part by wild aboriginal tribes, They contain no towns 


and only three villages of more than 1,000 inhabitants. 
M. W. H. 
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Chutney, or Chutny: a stimulating condiment used toa 
reat extent in India, and to a considerable extent in Great 
Britain and the U.S. Chutney is'a mixture composed of 
capsicum, tamarinds, raisins, mangoes, ginger-root, garlic, 
lime-juice or vinegar, etc. 


Chwalynsk’, or Khvalynsk: a town of Russia; govern- 
ment of Saratof: a river-port on the Volga (see map of Rus- 
sia, ref. 8-С), It has various manufactures and large fruit 
gardens. Pop. 18,000. 


Chyle, kil [from Gr. xvAés, juice]: the liquid product of 
digestion, found in the upper part of the small intestines, 
and absorbed by the lacteals and tbe veins and conveyed by 
the circulation to the various tissues and organs. The food 
after its complete digestion in the stomach is converted into 
a yellowish more or less liquid mass known as the chyme. 
This passes into the duodenum, and is there acted upon by 
the pancreatic secretion and bile which complete the diges- 
tion of the starches and proteids and emulsify the fatty 
foods. An opaque yellowish-white liquid known as chyle is 
the result. The ehyle is found in the thoracic duct as an 
oily liquid of greater or less turbidity, which under the mi- 
croscope shows vil droplets and a small proportion of white 
blood-corpuscles. From the thoracic duct the chyle passes 
into the veins, and is thus carried to the tissues, mingled 
with the blood. Occasionally dilatation of the lacteal ves- 
sels leads to rupture, and chyle escapes into the peritoneal 
cavity (chylous ascites). Ұ.Р 

Chyme, kim [from Gr. xuués, juice. The differentiation 
in meaning between xvads and xvuós appears first in Galen ; 
xvuós, juice in raw or natural state, xvAés, juice produced by 
decoction]: the food after the process of stomach-digestion, 
and before the action of the intestinal juice, bile, and pan- 
creatic fluids has taken place upon it. The name is now 
not much used, but it is a convenient term, and as such de- 
serves to be retained. Chyme consists of the peptones and 
the starchy, saccharine, and fatty elements of food, mingled 
with certain residual matters which are not useful as food, 
but which, with other waste products, are ultimately ex- 
pelled directly from the alimentary canal. See DIGESTION. 

Revised by WILLIAM PEPPER. 

Chytrüus, chée-tray'oos, or Chytreus, Davip KOCHHAFF : 
one of the most influential Lutheran theologians of the sec- 
ond half of the sixteenth century ; b. at Ingelfingen, Swabia, 
Feb. 26, 1530; Professor of Theology at Rostock, and а par- 
ticipant in various religious conferences. Не was one of the 
framers of the Formula Concordice from 1550, and the chief 
author of the classical Austrian Lutheran Liturgy of 1571. 
D. in Rostock, June 25, 1600. See his biography by T. Pressel 
(Elberfeld, 1863) and by O. Krabbe (Rostock, 1870). 

Revised by Henry E. JACOBS. 

Cialdini, chee-dal-dee'nee, Enrico: general; b. in Mode- 
na, Italy, Aug. 10, 1811. Having engaged in the insurrec- 
tion of 1831, he fled to France; entered the Spanish army 
іп 1835; fought in several campaigns against the Carlists. 
In 1848 he returned to Italy, and joined the Italian patriots 
in the war against Austria. He served Victor Emmanuel 
as a goneral of a division in the Crimean war (1854-55). In 
June, 1859, he commanded with success against the Austrians 
at Palestro, He defeated the papal Сеп. Laimorici¢re at 
Castelfidardo in 1860, and besieged Gaeta, which he took in 
Feb., 1861; was created Duke of Gaeta; governor of Na- 
ples where in 1862 he resisted Garibaldi's second military 
expedition to Sicily. He became a senator of Italy in 1864, 
commanded one of the armies operating against Austria in 
1860, and was appointed ehief of the royal staff in the sume 
year. In Oct., 1867, he was requested. by the king to form 
a cabinet after the resignation of Ratazzi, but without suc- 
cess, Не withdrew from the army, and opposed the minis- 
try of Lanzi. Пе accompanied Amadeo аз ambassador ex- 
traordinary to Madrid. ile was ambassador to Franee from 
1876 to 1881: received appointment as one of the two gen- 
erals in the Italian army. D. Sept. 9, 1892. 

Ciampelli, chee-dam-pel le, А соѕтгхо : b. 1578 ; d. 1640; а 
Florentine painter; pupil of Sante Tite; worked for Clement 
ҮШ. in the Vatican, S. John Lateran, and the Church of 
the Ges: was made superintendent of the works at t. 
Peter's. 


Сіапса. seen -ză ANDRES, de: Spanish judge; b. at 
Peñafiel, diocese of. Palencia, about 1500. In 1546 he went 
with Gasea to Peru, and soon after took a seat in the royal 
audience, of which he became president. He was one of the 
judges who condemned Gonzalo Pizarro and Francisco Car- 
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vajal to death in Apr., 1548. After the depa: ture of Gasca. 
(1550), Cianga governed Peru as president oi the audience 
until the arrival of Mendoza, Sept., 1551. No hing is known 
of his subsequent career. Н. Н. S 


Cib’ber, CoLLey: dramatist and actor of : Danish extrac- 
tion; b. in London, England, Nov. 6, 1671. His father was 
а sculptor of merit. He began to act comedies іп 1689, and 
married a Miss Shore in 1698. In 1695 he produced a play 
called Loves Last Shift, or the Fool in Fashion, which was 
successful. He also wrote The Careless Husband (01104); 
The Non-juror (1717); and An Apology for the Life of 
Colley Cibber, an amusing work, of which an edition was 
published in 1888. Most of his theatrical 1 fe was passed 
m connection with Drury Lane theater, of which he 
was one of the managers. In 1730 he was appointed poet 
laureate. D. Dec. 11, 1757. Notwithstanding the reputation 
for stupidity which Pope's Dunciad has conferred upon 
Cibber, there is no doubt that he was in rea ity one of the 
most brilliant writers of that brilliant age. His morals, 
however, were not of the purest.—His son THEOPHILUS (1705- 
58) was an actor, an author, and a writer of repute, and hus- 
band of Susanna Maria Cibber, a celebrated actress. 


Cib'ol: a plant of the onion or garlic genus; the Allium 
fistulosum: an Asiatic plant, much cultivated in parts of 
Europe for its tops, which are tubular, somewhat like those 
of the onion. It stands in the ground all winter, growing 
from year to year without replanting. The name is also 
sometimes given to the SHALLOT (g. t.). 


Cibola: See ZURIAN INDIANS. 


Ci'bolo: a river of Texas: rises in Kendal County, flows 
southeastward, and enters the San Antonio near Helena. 
Entire length about 110 miles. 


Ciborium [from Gr. xiópior, a cup-shaped seed-vessel, а 
drinking cup. False association with Latin cibus, food, 
rrobably directed the eccles, use of the term]: in the Roman 
Catholic Church a variety of the pyx, or vessel used to con- 
tain the consecrated host. The ciborium is of gold or silver. 
and its cover is frequently surmounted by a cross. The 
name is also given to a canopy over the altar, sustained by 
four columns, to which the pyx, in the form of a dove, was 
suspended by chains. 


Cibrario, chee-braa'ree-ō, Тдлтөт: historian; b. in Turin, 
Italy, Feb. 23, 1802. He published, besides other works, 
Economia Politica del Medio Evo (1839); a History of the 
Monarchy of Savoy (1840); and a History of Turin (IM), 
besides numismatic and antiquarian treatises. He was made 
a senator of Sardinia in 1848. Became Minister of Public 
Instruction in 1852, and Minister of Foreign Affairs in 1855. 
D. Oct. 1, 1870. 


Cica’da: the Latin name of a well-known European in- 
sect, called also Ciea’la, which gives its name to a genus of 
Hemiptera noted for the shrill noise which they make. The 
cicada of the ancient classic poets, admired for its shrill 
song, is the common species (Cicada orni) of Southern 
Europe. Their organ of sound is situated on cach side of 
the under and anterior part of the abdomen. Cicadas. 
abound in tropical and sub-tropical regions. They mostly 
have transparent and veined wing-covers, There are several 
species of cicada in the U. S., commonly termed. locusts or 
harvest-flies.. The most remarkable is the “seventeen-vear 
locust " (Cicada septemdecim), a species abundant at times 
in portions of the U. S. to the E. of the great plains. 
There are two races, one essentially northern in its distribu- 
tion and appearing at intervals of seventeen years, the other 
raetieally southern, and with a period of thirteen years. 

here are several broods of each, so that while the periodical 
cicadas are at no time found continuously over the entire 
area which they inhabit, vet, with rare exceptions, each vear 
is somewhere a cicada year. The eggs of the cicada are de- 
posited in little grooves cut by the ovipositor in the outer- 
most twigs of various trees, and hatch in about six weeks. 
Almost immediately after liberation the active voung leap 
from the boughs, and, falling to the ground, burrow into 
the earth, where the greater part of their lives is to be passed. 
Here they live for nearly thirteen or seventeen years, as the 
case may be, at depths of froin 2 to 20 fect, feeding upon 
the roots of trees or herbaceous plants, They extract the 
хар by means of the long. sharp-pointed beak; also. it is 
sald, obtaining nourishment. from the moist earth by means 
of certain capillary hairs at the tip of the proboscis. Hav- 
ing passed through the long period of underground exist- 
ence, during which the growing larva: shed their skins many 
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mes ^ 
e п » icadas tunnel upward, issue from the ground by 
Lom he ja a ANd, climb the nearest tree, shed their skin 
he freshic time, and emerge as perfectly formed insects. 
White, but ы formed cicadas are at first soft and creamy 
ta harden a few hours exposure to the air suffices for them 
йез: plar a nd assume the colors of the adult. The ascent 
songs, about the last of May. a little earlier or later 
!8 to locality, and between sunset and midnight. 

Cj Е. А. Lucas. 
chick e rlzation [from Lat. e/ca'trir, scar]: the process by 
tense ^ is or other destructive processes are repaired. 
(S орту: гои tissue takes the place of the lost tissues, and 
Mars of "UU tendency to contract and produce puckering. 
“тиеген 1e skin are found to lack the glands and other 
linia 4 Of normal skin, and frequently present a white, 
bine "nd Dearance from their density. The cicatrix of 
tract and. scalds has often a remarkable tendency to con- 

1 distort the neighboring surface. 
WILLIAM PEPPER. 


ане. Chit-chi-ó'niy, ANDREA: d. 1445; sculptor and 
— MOL Of Naples; pupil of the younger Masuccio. His 
ОГК 1S the mausoleum of King Ladislas at Carbonara. 


in? 
ely: Originally and properly the Myrrhis odorata, a 
торе M „plant of the family Umbellifere, native of 
— * Western Asia, 16 is also known as myrrh, but 
n terininal true MYRRH (g.v.). It bears small white flowers 
[t-herb. п о umbels. It was formerly used as a 
tie U. s ana 15 still used in Italy in making salads. In 
9. Species of Osmorrhiza are called sweet cicely. 


з» Р 
BRE ГТ of plants of the Bean family (Papiliona- 
in aving toot} a peas and vetches, from which it differs 
stead of a te e we and in having a terminal leaflet 
wa, із gr endril, C. arietinum, the chick-pea or coffee- 
" Brown for its seeds, C. E. B. 

Че Р 
and Rd т Мав'соѕ Tuw'Livs: Котап orator, author, 
Sk ee at Arpinum (now Arpino), about 10 miles 
| Bari on Jan, 8. 106 p.c. He is often called 
Cerais uum Md do The significance of the surname 
an opulent egues y T was liberally educated by his father, 
Ui? Greek poet. 4 ql e Same name; was a pupil of Archias, 
кеше deeply n b earned to — Greek fluently. He also 
s disposition — In Greek literature and philosophy. 
and eXeinplary T genial and amiable, his habits temperate 
KON oga virile) the vear 90 в, с. he assumed the manly 
“evola the Anv hand began to study law under Mucius 
early vouth ie who was a jurist of great eminence. In 
e |? Wrote Pontios Glaukos and other poems, 
whieh fragments anslation of the Phainomena of Aratus, of 


Ciccione., 


- ae . 
garded as the ven extant, According to Plutarch, “he was 
ine." He ` Poet, as well as the greatest orator, in 


The < i HANSE А ME . . А 
Tin and Blu EE through a course of discipline in rhet- 
lon, studied logie under Diodotus the Stoie, 


teek Philosopher Вог Rhodes, attended the lectures of the 


sea > r Phi : 
STOVE arduous — and neglected no mental exercise, 
readin the p At tho age of twenty-five he began to 


Мусаев, his 


cording to the custom of Roman 
еге always gratuitous, About the 
‘OSGlus Amerinus with courage and 
prosecuted for a capital crime by an 


f Sulla, then dictator, the fear of whose 


at‘ T ot ape а 
dant ther advocates from pleading for the 
8 constituti 
ИШИ ion was p i І 
| ЭП WAS gin atur r de z — 
te bar op sueh that hi ally delicate, and his physical 


to improve hic friends advised him to abandon 
ome and am health by travel. In 79 в. c. he 
d Stau to Athens, where he passed 
no the E ted philosophy with Antiochus 
e there JICurean, and rhetorie with De- 


vlebrateq T Ormed an intimate friendship 
N 


"Vend itus Е do 

ntne hi travels thre Otmnponius Atticus. He afterward 

adama Ча Cross ¢ Ugh Asia Minor, and returned to 
ШОШ „гел im 

= Married, 


Provement in his lungs, voice, 


A boi 
lt thi. ,: 
this time, perhaps as early as 79, 


^ MPG PPA 
j Bec, D. ned erentia 
H Erud . lec t r > 
t М КШ, Publie © Office of quiestor, the first step 
Шнор | rm th 10M ors, and it was decided by lot 
T "E Moder u у. 1e € at — , AUS S о, да pem "ns 
Med Yong] О, ап ies of quiestor in Sicily. The 
Mumel ү admirati Unmnanity of his official conduct 


Dein the ç,, Mong the people of Sicily. Не 
tae Profession. 74. and soon rose to the fore- 
“excelled; His chief forensic rival was 

^ TM sareasm and witticisms, with 
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which he often seasoned and enlivened his orations and ar- 
guments, No advocate had greater power over the feelings 
and sympathies of his auditors, [t was his habitual practice 
to act as counsel for the defense in eriminal trials, but. he 
deviated from this rule in the case of Gaius Verres, who was 
prosecuted by the Sicilians in 70 в. c. for nefarious acts of 
cruelty and rapine. Only two of his admirable orations 
against Verres (the Divinatio und Actio Prima) were actu- 
ally spoken in court, for the evidence against the accused 
was so convineing that his counsel declined to plead, and 
Verres went into exile before the decision. of the cause. 
Cicero was elected wdile in 69 в, с. by a majority of the 
voters of every tribe, and in that capacity had the charge of 
the temples and public edifices. Having offered himself in 
67 as a candidate for the office of prætor, which was the 
next in the ascending scale of publie honor, he was elected 
first prætor urbanus by the suffrages of all the centuries. 
In this magistracy he had to preside as judge over the high- 
est civil court. According to Plutarch, * he acted with great 
integrity and honor as president in the courts of justice." 
During his term of office, in 60 в. с., as pretor he made an 
important political oration for the Manilian Law (De Im- 
n Cn. Pompei), the object. of which was to appoint 

ompey commander-in-chief in the war against Mithridates 
the Great. 

After the expiration of his term of office (which was one 
Year) he prepared to compete for the consulship, and offered 
limself as а candidate in 64 B. с. Catiline was one of the 
defeated candidates in this election, which resulted in the 
choice of Cicero and C. Antonius, Cicero entered upon the 
office on Jan. 1, 63, at a time when the republic was in а 
eritical condition in consequence of the prevalence of cor- 
ruption, sedition, and treasonable designs. He succeeded 
in forming a political alliance between the senate and the 
equites or knights, and by this wise policy promoted the 
cause of liberty and order. * He was," says Middleton, 
“the only man in the city capable of effecting such a coali- 
tion, being now at the head of the senate, yet the darling of 
the knights.” He acquired great celebrity by the courage 
and energy with which he defeated the conspiracy of Cati- 
line, whom he denounced in four eloquent orations. Cati- 
line, who was the leader of a large nuinber of desperate 
men, had formed a plot to burn the city and massacre many 
of the senators. Cicero, who was notified of this plot by a 
woman named Fulvia, pronounced before the senate on 
Nov. 8 his first oration against Catiline, who was present 
and rose to reply, but his voice was drowned by cries of 
“Traitor!” and *Parricide!" (See CaTiLINE.) The ver- 
satility and elasticity of Cicero's mind were signally exem- 
pd by the fact that during the crisis of this conspiracy, 
efore Catiline was defeated in battle, he defended Murena 
against а charge of bribery in an oration which abounds in 
witty and good-humored. raillery. 

For the defeat of this great conspiracy, Cicero received 
unbounded honor and applause. Men of all ranks and all 
parties hailed him as the saviour of the republic and. father 
of his country. In the language of Juvenal, 


Roma Patrem Patrice Ciceronem libera dixit. 


“Cicero could boast," says William Ramsay, “of having 
accomplished an exploit for which no precedent could be 
found in the history of Rome. In the garb of peace he had 
gained a victory of which the greatest among his prede- 
cessors would have been proud, and had received. tributes 
of applause of which few triumphant generals could boast." 
He incurred, however, the enmity of many persons by the 
capital punishment of Lentulus, Cethegus, and other accom- 
plices of Catiline, He was censured for violation of the 
constitution and laws by the execution of these conspirators, 
although they had been condemned to death by the senate. 
At the expiration of his consulship, having refused to accept 
the government of a province, he returned to the senate as 
a private individual (62 B. c), and purchased an elegant 
mansion on the Palatine Hill. He also owned villas or 
eountry-seats at Tusculum, Arpinum, Formie, and other 
faces. Не opposed the triumvirs Cæsar, Crassus; and 
Dun ux: whose coulition he considered to be dangerous to 
the peace and liberty of the state, and he endeavored, with- 
out. success, to detach from that coalition Pompey, who was 
his personal friend. In 59 p. c. his malignant enemy Clo- 
dius obtained power as tribune of the people, and proposed а 
law “that whoever has put to death a Roman citizen with- 
out due trial shall be interdicted from fire and water.’ 
Many thousands of Roman citizens now expressed sympathy 
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for Cicero, but as the consuls were hostile to him, he vielded 
to the storm and went into exile in Apr. 58 B.C. А law 
was then speedily enacted to interdict Cicero from earth 
and water, and his house on the Palatine Hill was burned 
by Clodius. The lack of fortitude which he exhibited in 
his exile (which was passed in Greece) is severely criticised 
by several writers. In a letter to his wife Terentia he wrote, 
“Tt is not my crimes, but my virtue that. has crushed me.” 
The excessive violence of his enemies tended to produce a 
speedy and strong reaction, The new consuls ih tribunes 
dion for the year 57 were friendly to Cicero, whose recall 
was also advocated by Pompey and a majority of the senate. 
In Aug., 57, & bill for his restoration was adopted by an 
overwhelming majority of the voters, who had come from 
various parts of Italy to the comitia centuriata at Rome. 
“ There had never been known," says Middleton, “so nu- 
merous and solemn an assembly of the Roman people as 
this" On his return to Rome he was greeted with abun- 
dant demonstrations of popular favor and enthusiasm. Be- 
tween 57 and 52 he Ше! several causes in the courts, and 
found leisure to write two important works, entitled De Ke- 
publicá (On the Republic, or the Principles of Government) 
and De Oratore. The De Legibus, a philosophical treatise 
on the origin, nature, and perfection of law, was probably 
begun in 52. 

For а term of one усаг (beginning July 31, 51 B. с.) he 
acted as proconsul or governor of Cilicia and Pisidia, where 
his administration was a model of moderation, purity, and 
probity. Пе returned to Italy in the усаг 50, and found 
that a civil war was imminent between Cæsar and the 
senate. Пе hesitated whether he should take an active 
art in the coming contest, and wished to act as a mediator, 
hut eventually he joined the army of Pompey, who fought 
for the senate. “ ite fluctuated greatly,” says Plutarch, and 
was in the utmost anxiety; for he says in his letters, 
* Whither shall I turn? Pompey has the more honorable 
cause, but Cæsar manages his affairs with the greatest address. 
In short, I know whom to avoid, but not whom to follow." 
Mis wit, however, did not fail even in this gloomy crisis. 
When Pompey asked him, * Where is your son-in-law t" 
(Dolabella), Cicero replied, “ He is with vour father-in-law.” 
After the battle of Pharsalus (Aug., 48 B. c.), Cato offered 
the command of the armv to Cicero, but he declined it, and, 
returning to Italy, submitted to the power of Cæsar, who 
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prized for the light which they throw on the history and ~ 
antiquities of the Roman republic. — Ariong his works 
Which remain entire are fifty-seven oration +; also treatises, 
entitled De Finibus, libri v. (an. Inquiry i ito the Supreme 
Good); Brutus seu de Claris Oratoribus (. critical notice 
of Roman orators); De Amicitia (a dialogu оп friendship); 
De Senectute (a dialogue on old age); Tuseulane Disp- 
fal iones (disputations on various questions of philosophy), 
De Natura dieu. libri iii. (On the Natt re of the Gola; 
Orator, seu de Optimo Genere Dicendi (Т Orator, or On 
the Best Manner of Speaking); and De Off iis, libri iii. (an 
excellent treatise on ethics) One of his greatest works, 
De Bepublicá, is lost, except a large fragment. He alo 
wrote treatises, De Gloria (On Glory) anc De Virlutibus 
(On the Virtues), which are not extant. futilated copies 
have been preserved of his works entitled De Legibus and 
Academicorum, libri iv. Among the best. editions of his 
complete works are those of Ernesti (Ha le, 5 vols, &vo, 
1714—71) : Orelli (Zurich, 9 vols. 8vo, 1826-38); Baiter and 
Kayser (Leipzig. 11 vols. 8vo, 1860-69); and C. F. W. 
Müller (Leipzig, 1878, still in course of publication) The 
correspondence, ehronologically arranged, is being edited hr 
R. Y. Tyrrell; 3 volumes have already appes red (Dublin and 
London) See Plutarch, Life of Cicero: Conyers Middle 
ton, History of the Life of Cicero (1741); Abeken, Cicero 
in Seinen Briefen (1835), and an English version of the 
same (1854); W. Forsyth, Life of M. T. Cicero (2 vols, 
1865); Lamartine, Cicéron (1852); Orelli Gnomasticun 
Tullianum ; Drumann, Geschichte Roms, vols. v. and vi.: 
С. Doissier, Cicéron et ses amis (Paris, 1884). The most 
vivid and popular Life of Cicero is by Anthony Trollope 
(1880, 2 vols.). Revised by M. WARREN. 


Cicero, Marcus TuLLivs: the only son of the preced- 
ing; b. in 65 B. c. He is said to have been dissipated, in- 
dolent, and intemperate. In the year 49 he joined the 
army of Pompey, and received the command of а squadron 
of cavalry. Soon after the battle of Pharsalia (48 в. c.) 
he went to Athens, and studied philosophy under Cratip- 
pus. Having been appointed a military tribune by Brutus 
in 44 в. c.. he defeated C. Antonius, and did good service 
in the Macedonian campaign. By the favor of Octavius 
(Augustus) he became consul in the year 30, and was gov- 
ernor of Asia (Syria) in 29-28. The year of his death is 


`4 
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unknown. 


Cicero, QuiNTUS TULLIUS: a brother of Cicero the orator: 
b. about 102 в.с. He was elected prætor for the year 62, 
after which he officiated as governor of Asia for three vears, 
and returned to Rome in 58 в. с. In Asia, however. he рахе 
great offense to both the Greeks and the Romans by the 
violence of his temper and the corruption and licentiousness 
of his favorites. He was BÎ in the year 55 legate 


TE treated him with clemency. He afterward devoted himself 
| to literary labors in retirement, апа found consolation in 
m the calm enjoyments of speculative philosophy. In the en- 
| suing period of three or four years (47-44) he produced 
numerous works on philosophy and rhetoric, which are 
admirable monuments of his profound and varied learning 
as well as of his immense mental activity. As a philoso- 
pher he preferred the principles of the New Academy. In 
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| D the year 45 he lost his accomplished daughter Tullia, whom 


he regarded with the fondest. affection. He approved the 
assassination of Ciesar, and denounced the conduct of Mark 
Antony in а series of orations called Philippics, the first of 
which was spoken in the senate in Sept., 44. The second 
Philippic is в masterpiece of eloquent invective. For a few 
шо in the year 43, while Octavius co-operated with the 
senate against Antony, Cicero was the most prominent 
statesman in Rome. Between Dec., 44, апа May, 43 в. c. 
he uttered his last twelve PAilippics, which were received 
with general applause, but the republican cause was soon 
ruined by the coalition of Octavius with Antony and Lepi- 
dus, Cicero was proscribed by them, and was killed by the 
soldiers of Antony near his Formian villa Dec. 7, 43 в. c. 
He left one son, named Marcus Tullius. The moral char- 
acter of Cicero is admitted to be excellent even by those 
who censure his public conduct. His worst foible was van- 
itv, exhibited in a habit of self-laudation. According to 
Niebuhr, *the predominant and most brilliant faculty of 
his mind was his wit. In what the French call esprrf— 
light, unexpected, inexhaustible wit—he is not excelled by 
any of the ancients.” As an orator he surpassed all the 
ancients except Demosthenes, Modern critics concur in 
unanimous admiration of the consummate grace and beauty 
of diction which enchant successive generations in the 
periods of Cicero, He amplifies everything. His words 
seem to gush forth without. effort in an ample stream ; and 
the sustained dignity of his oration is preserved from pomp- 
ous stiffness by the lively sallies of a ready wit and a vivid 
imagination. His periods are sonorous, but present a great 
variety of cadences. His Letters, of which nearly 800 are 
extant, are models of exquisite Latinity, and are highly 


(legatus) to Cesar, whom he attended in an expedition to 
Britain, and in 54 he commanded a legion in Gaul. 1n the 
civil war he took arms against Cæsar, but he made his peace 
with him in 57 в.с. He was proscribed by the triumvir. 
and killed in 43 в. c. 


Cicognara, chéé-kón-yaa'rià, LEOPOLDO, Count da: an 
Italian antiquary and writer on art; b. in Ferrara, Nov. 15. 
1767. He was for many years president of the Academy of 
Fine Arts in Venice, and was a friend of Canova. Jis chief 
work is a Zistory of Sculpture from the Renatssance of 
that Art to the present Century (3 vols., 1813—19), which 1s 
highly esteemed. He wrote a Life of Canova (1823). D. 
Mar. 5, 1834. 


Cicu'ta: the Latin name of the Conium maculatum hem- 
lock); a poisonous plant which was used at Athens as mean: 
of ca ‘ital punishment. This is the plant which is popularly 
called cicuta in the U.S. and Europe. (See ContruM.) Cieut 
is also the name of a genus of umbelliferous plants whicl 
are poisonous, The Cicuta maculata (spotted cowbane 
grows in swamps in the U.S. Its root is a very deadly poi 
son. Other equally poisonous species grow in the U. 5. an 
in Europe. 


Cid, more originally Mio Cid: a surname of the cel 
brated national hero of the Spaniards, Ruy (Rodrigo) Dia 
de Bivar, most likely bestowed upon him by the Mooris 

opulation of Valencia (derived from the Arabic Sid-y, M 
| ог. A descendant of one of the noblest Castilian fam 
lies, the Cid was born at Bivar, near Burgos, about 104 
From 1063-73 he served as captain of King Sancho IT. | 
his wars with Aragon, Galicia, and Navarre. In 1074 ! 
married Ximena, daughter of Diego, Count of Oviedo. Bei 
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hat sh А 

hh ts sovereign, Alfonso VL, in 1080, he became а 
"table | e Nr serving Christian or Moor as seemed most 
ащ E and being equally dreaded by both. 
el warfare he received the surname of 
oor als champion, It was in the service of a 
d ihe elm, King Mostain of Saragossa, that the Cid, 
: nasce inh began those invasions of the кылу 
— neh led to his conquest of that city in 1004, 
Ble 1009 d himself as master of Valencia until his death 
Hh Китү Э. The Cid is the central figure of the earliest 
— of "pain that we possess. The oldest and most 
| пе poem celebrating his triumphs is the Porma 


mea, 


Н ert ant el 


UC nq. eg | А 
the : composed about the middle of the twelfth century 
Coe Pash epic verse of fourteen syllables, and telling 


— the exploits of the hero after his banishment 
— I.; in the second the taking of Valencia and 
— imer CI marriage of his daughters with the infan- 
SI ts : and in the third the treason of the infantes, 
шогы — over them, and the second marriage of his 
his Nl the е of Navarre and Aragon, While 
м! loval to ] ae Ci is represented to usas a medieval vas- 

Б е nob. sovereign, he appears as the leader of the 
nn Pa in the Crontea rimada, composed about 
eter dn о later, and is entirely unlike the historical 
— кы part he plays in the ballad and. the drama, 
— Coa coe de € astros play, Les mocedades del ( id 
bav's work Ze s Le Cid, The best treatise on the Cid is 

: rk Le Cid, d aprés de nouveaite Documents (Ley- 


еп. D860 e A h ( 
nine] D. io critical. edition of the оета, such as is re- 
foe Ard le 


i is publisher 
-l HAPEN Espa holes 
cen translatior 
ish text, 
i АЧА, 185x), 
“Ton. that 
Өм 1879, 


к Michel at Paris 


E mus dare by Duran in the Romancero General, 

BRE especially by ЄС i ichaélis yas 

lé unice 2» С Y Carolina Michaelis de Vasconcellos, 
td (Leipzig, 1871). Henry R. Lane. 


Cide 1 
г [from О, Fr. sidre: Ital. sidro: Span. sidra < Lat. 
үү" made in o Heb. &hekür, strong drink]: a bev- 
п LT gathering, the ki созиш from the juice of apples. 
are thoroneh] ‘apples should be kept under cover until 
л them certain ome If left in the air rain will wash 
7 Purpose of cunc qe eis which are of importance for 
RM Varnar T .ermentation of the juice after it is 
| e juice ne ices are employed for the purpose of 
. * Tuning p h e most common being a large wooden 
» "JOrse-power in a sort of trough. The 
Sweet cider) is turbid. This is placed in 
e изн: c Dent at а temperature not exceeding 
папе in the juice is thus converted 


mM nd carbonic-a oi | 
“атир on Onlc-acid gas, After the liquid begins 


асе Ж. 
o a interference with the fermen- 
wer tem — IOn of alcohol, it is drawn off 
“ees place, Good р | ature, when a further fermenta- 
2 re er contains from 8 to 10 per cent. 
Dads. prese рег cent. of sugar. It may be 
(k >it from wine, nce of malic acid in cider distin- 
, Begg D keie I. К. 
roa GM a iris а quagmire, deriv. of ceno < Lat. 
[E cuu tract Situated on a slope otherwise 
А in California, Arizona, New 
ге. пот far belo o rence of à cienega depends 
>W the surface of the ground, of 
Tout near th Water, by which an underground 
© Surface. It is thus closely anal- 
cio, , Phenomena grade into one 
CEA will always find a supply 
агр ет еіп wate Охей serviceable in directing 
als "y See К. W. Hilgard, Cienegas 
etin Geological Society of A mer- 
G.K. G. 
| Bahia is town of Cuba; a port and 
ost ilie ret ve - Jagua; 111 miles S. E. of 
ang Potted in 7. TO). à of the saine name (see map 
"n e quanti- Sar, molasses, rum, and wax 
lties fr : 
кош this place. Pop. about 
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Cie'za de Leon’, Рерко, de: Spanish soldier and historian; 
b. at Llerana, Estremadura, 1518. He went to America, 
probably in 1534, and served. in Panama and New Granada 
until 1547, when he went with Gasca to Peru. He traveled 
extensively in that country and Charcas, with the special 
object of collecting material for his history, which he had 
commenced in 1541, Much important information was ob- 
tained from the Inca Сата Tupac of Cuzco, a descendant of 
Huayna Ceapac, He returned to Spain about 1552, and died 
at Seville in 1560. His Cróntee del Peru consisted of four 
parts, the first giving a description of the country, the seeond 
embracing the history of the Incas; and the remainder the 
conquest. and civil wars. Of these, part d; was published at 
Seville 1553, part ii. in 1873. and the third book of part iii. in 
187;. Other portions are known in MSN., but some is lost. 
There are English translations of parts i. and ii. Cieza de 
Leon is by general consent one of the best and most reliable 
authorities on early Peruvian history. 

HERBERT H. SMITH. 


Cigar. or Segar [seqar is the older Eng. spelling, cigar 
that of this century; Fr. cigare, Span. ciyarro, Ital. sigaro, 
with change of gender from Lat. cea da, locust, probably so 
named from resemblance in color and form between the roll 
of tobacco and the body of the cicada}: a small roll of to- 
bacco-leaves for smoking. The cigars of Havana are the 
most highly prized, but those from Manila, usually called 
cheroots, are also excellent. The manufacture of cigars in 
the U.S. is an important industry, For the outer part or 
Wrapper of a cigar the tobacco raised in the Connecticut 
valley is considered the best, from its fine elastic quality. 
See ‘TOBACCO. 

Cignani, chéen-yaa'nee, Count Cavalier CARLO: painter; 
b. in. Bologna, Italy, May 15. 1628; pupil of Albani, under 
whom he worked. He was director of the Painters’ Acade- 
my of Bologna; knighted by the Duke of Parma; was con- 
sidered one of the best painters of his day апа school, and 
has left frescoes and other works in the palaces and churches 
of Piacenza, Parma, and Forli, where he decorated the 
cupola of the duomo. D. in Bologna, Sept. 6, 1719. 

W. J. STILLMAN. 


Cigoll, chée-gó'lée, FRA Lupovico Carni, da: painter and 
architect ; b. in Cigoli, near Florence, in 1559; pupil of AI- 
lessandro Allori, Sante Tite, and Buontalenti. tle worked 
after A. del Sarto, Correggio, and Baroecio. His best paint- 
ing is a Martyrdom of S. Stephen, in the Uffizi Gallery in 
Florence. He designed a facade for S. Maria del Fiore, 
which was probably the classical one, which was destroyed 
by the Medici. D. in Rome, 1613. W. J. STILLMAN. 


Cilia (Lat. plur. of cilium, eyelid, eyelash]: the hairs 
which grow from the margin of the eyelids. The term is 
more usually applied to microscopic filuments which project 
from animal membranes, and which are endowed with quick, 
vibratile motion. Cilia are distinguished from pseudopodia 
by their permanence, and from flagella by their smaller size 
and association in groups: although practically a flagellum 
is a large, single cilium. In vertebrates cilia occur upon the 
epithelium of the mucous membrane of various organs; their 
movements are apparently independent of the nervous sys- 
tem, and will continue long after the animalis dead, Among 
minute invertebrates, such as the ROTIFERA and INFUSORIA 
(9. v), Cilia are present. in definite tracts, and serve by the 
rapid vibration as organs of locomotion, or to create currents 
by which particles of food аге brought within reach, The 
embryos of many of the lower animals are also frequently 
provided with cilia by means of which they move about. 

In Botayy cilia are long hairs situated on the margins of 
vegetable bodies. 

In Ехтомогост fringes of hairs, such as are found on the 
legs of some beetles, are termed cilia. К.А. Lvcas. 

Cilia'ta : an order of INFUSORIA (q. v.). 


Cilicia (in Gr. Kiila): an ancient division of Asia Minor; 
bounded N. by Mt. Taurus, E. by Mt. Amanus, 5. by the 
Mediterranean, and W. by Pamphylia. The surface is partly 
mountainous, and partly occupied by fertile plains adjacent 
tothe sea, The chief river was the Cydnus. The principal 
towns were Tarsus, Soli, Seleucia, Mallus, and Aphrodisias. 
The ancient Cilicians were distinguished for maritime enter- 
prise and also for piratical habits. In early ages Cilicia was 
an independent kingdom, It was afterward а part of the 
Persian empire, and was reduced to a Roman province in 
the time of Pompey. It coincides nearly with the Turkish 
division of Adana. Among the eminent natives of Cilicia 
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were St. Paul, Chrysippus the Stoic philosopher, and Aratus 
the poet. 


Cima, chee’maa, GIOVANNI Battista DA CONEGLIANO: b. 
1460; one of the most charming and earnest of the early Ven- 
etian painters; a native of the town of Conegliano, at the edge 
of the Venetian Alpine country, the landscape of which had а 
strong and delightful influence on his art. His early man- 
ner of ainting had, according to Cavalcaselle, a tendency 
to the Lombard art, and showed also the influence of Anto- 
nello da Messina. Like the other Venetians, he passed from 
tempera to oil soon after coming to Venice, where he fell 
under the teaching of Bellini, from whom, however, he dif- 
fers not only in the general feeling for subject, but also in 
that for color. He devoted himself to the saints, and reaches 
& high degree of expression of that serenity which we are in 
the habit of considering the characteristic of the purely re- 
ligious schools. He carried the elaboration of the details of 
his figures and landscape to a height remarkable even then, 
and a portion of one of his landscape backgrounds has been 
made famous by Ruskin, who spent many days in copying 
it. He was not, however, naturalistic, the details of his 
landscape being always invented in the studio. Most of his 
work is to be found at Venice. The picture named by 
Ruskin is Sf. John the Baptist, in the Church of the Madonna 
del Orto, Veniee. (See Modern Painters, vol. i. and vol. iii.) 
This picture was at one time in the Venice Academy. Other 
celebrated pictures are a Baptism of Christ, in the Church 
of St. John in Bragola, Venice, and a St. Helena with the 
Cross, in the same church; a Virgin and Child, in the Na- 
tional Gallery in London; a Virgin and Child, in the 
Louvre. D. about 1520. W. J. STILLMAN. 


Cimabue, chéé-maá-boo'ày, GiovANNI: b. in Florence 
about 1240; d. about 1302, Cimabue is noted as the restorer 
of painting, and, as his contemporaries were thrown into the 
shade by the want of the contemporary recognition he en- 
joyed, he retains that position in popular tradition. The 
famous mention of him by Dante has had perhaps more 
effect on the reputation he has maintained to our day than 
he merited. Не did not redeem art from a state of barba- 
rous rudeness, as is generally supposed, but took the Byzan- 
tine art of his predecessors and teachers and carried it a little 
further; but he was only one of a great number of painters 
who were all affected bv the same awakening which was the 
result of the new political and intellectual life of Italy, 
partly due to the influx of learned men and letters from 
Constantinople. Sienna was not in the least behind Flor- 
ence at the time, but as most of the Siennese sehool has 

erished, and the glory of Giotto, Cimabue's pupil, came up 
›е{оге the world through the literary activity of Florence 
with advantages that Sienna never enjoyed, and also partly 
because the greater wealth of Florence and her domination 
of the other Tuscan cities gave her almost the monopoly of 
the best art, Sienna never felt permanently the effect of the 
Renaissance as her greater rival did. Cimabue probabl 
only innovated by the adoption of a gayer, more natural, 
and more attractive scheme of color than the Byzantine, and 
perhaps by a somewhat. more minute and faithful painting 
of his accessories. The Byzantine painters had certain con- 
ventional tones for all things, and prescribed attitudes for 
their subjects, and they seem to have regarded the effects of 
age on the older work as necessary to the reverence required 
for religious painting. These Cimabue probably abandoned, 
and he at the same time, as we see at. Assisi, tried new ways 
of painting, not always fortunate, and he certainly did not 
always follow the prescriptions of Byzantine art. But the 
idea that he ever attempted to revert to nature in the mod- 
ern sense of the word is unfounded. He followed the ar- 
chaie treatment, working without nature and following the 
archaic types. The comparison with the nearly or quite 
contemporary work at Sienna shows that the growth of art 
had not been eonfined to one part of Italy, and Cimabue's 
work is often very difficult to distinguish from the earlier 
Byzantine and from that of his contemporaries. Madonnas 
of his may be seen in the galleries of Florence, the Louvre in 
Paris, and the National Gallery of London. His Virgin and 
Child, which had great celebrity, is an altar-piece in the 
Pucellai chapel of the S. Maria Novella church of Florence. 
His work may also be seen in Assisi, and a mosaic in the 
cathedral of Pisa. W. J. STILLMAN. 

Cimarosa, ehóe-miá-ró' suia, DOMENICO: musical composer ; 
b. in Aversa, kingdom of Naples, Italy, Dec. 17, 1749 ; studied 
eleven yenrs at the musical institute of Naples; in 1772 pro- 
duced in Naples two comic operas, the renown of which led 
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to an invitation to Rome, where, in 1774, he put on the stage 
the humorous Ја ат in London. Не pursued his art in 
Naples, Rome, Florence, and other Italian cities, composing 
cantatas, sacred and comic operas, and church music, but 
little of his work of this period has survived. In 1787 he 
went to St. Petersburg as a court musician, and four vears 
later to Vienna, where he produced his masterpiece, JÎ Ma- 
trimonio Segreto (The Secret Marriage). Returning in 1793 
to Naples, he placed on the stage his Le Astuzie Feminili 
and L Olimpiade; engaged in the republican agitation while 
the French troops were in Naples; was condemned to death 
on the return of the Bourbons; escaped to Venice, where he 
died Jan, 11, 1801. His works are remarkable for originality 
and spirit. 


Cim’bri (in Gr. K(u8po)): a warlike people of ancient Eu- 
rope whose origin is involved in obscurity. They were re- 
garded as Germans by Cesar and Tacitus, whose opinion 
has been adopted by most moderns. H. Müller and other 
writers suppose that they were Celtie, and that Cimbri is 
another form of Aymri, which is the native name of the 
Welsh. ln 113 B.c.the Cimbri and the Teutones issued 
from the north part of Germany, crossed the Eastern Alp, 
and invaded the territory of the Romans, whom they de- 
feated in battle. They afterward moved across the Rhine, 
and сае part of Gaul. The Cimbri and Teutones gained 
another victory over the Romans in the year 109. Within 
a period of six years they defeated four consuls and routed 
five Roman armies, so that great consternation prevailed at 
Rome. They invaded Spain in 104 B. с. In 102 в. c. Marius 
defeated the Teutones at Aqua Sextiæ (Aix), in Gaul. The 
army of the Cimbri at the same time invaded the north of 
Italy by a different route, and gained a victory over the Re 
man consul Catulus near the Adige. The infantry of the 
Cimbri had shields fastened together with chains. The two 
Roman armies were then united under the joint command 
of Catulus and Marius, who gained a great victory over the 
Cimbri near Verona, or,as some place it, near Vercelie 
(Vercelli), in July, 101 B. с. It is said that more than 100, 
000 Cimbri were killed in this battle. "The Cimbri in the 
time of Tacitus lived near the North Sea, and in Jutland, 
which was called the Cimbric Chersonese. See Pullmann 
Die Cimbern (1870). 


Cimme’rians (in Gr. Kuudotoi): originally a mythical 
people living on the confines of the world, where they were 
shrouded in mist and cloud, untouched by the rays of the 
sun ; hence the proverbial expression ~ Cimmerian darkness.” 
There were the groves of Persephone, the entrance to the 
dank house of Hades, and there is a rock (Mt. Taurus), * and 
the meeting of two roaring waters" (between the Sea of 
Azof and the Euxine Sea) The historical Cimmerians in- 
habited the Tauric Chersonesos (Crimea) and the country 
E. of the Straits of Kertch (* Cimmerian Bosporos”). They 
gave place to the Seythians, who in turn were banished bj 
the Greek colonists. J. К. S. STERRETT. 


Cimo'lian Earth (in Gr. уў Кола): a kind of ear! 
which the ancients used to obtain from the islands Cimolu 
and Siphnus in the Cyelades. It was sometimes used i 
medicine, but was especially employed instead of soup 1 
washing clothes. It appears to have been a variety of stc 
tite or soapstone. 


Ci’mon, or Ki^mon (in Gr. Kíuovy) : an Athenian соп 
mander and statesman; b. about 502 B. c. ; а son of Milli: 
des who commanded at Marathon. He served with distin 
tion at the great battle of Salamis, 480 в. c. Cimon an 
Aristides commanded the Athenians, who, co-operating мі 
the other Greck armies, prosecuted the war against Persia 
476 в. с. Soon after this date he became commander-i 
chief of the allies, who preferred him to the Spartan Pau: 
nias. He defeated the Persians on the Strymon, and in 4 
gained a great naval victory at the mouth of the Euryn 
don. He was for some time the most prominent statesm 
of Athens, and a rival of Pericles. Cimon improved Athe 
by planting trees and building walls to the Piræus. In 4 
B. C. he was banished by ostracism, but he was permitted 
return in 456. Пе obtained command of a fleet in 449, a 
besieged Citium, in Cyprus, where he died in the same ус 
He was a conservative in politics. See Plutarch, Life 
Cimon; Cornelius Nepos, Cimon; Grote, History of Gree 
Thirlwall, History of Greece. 

Cinaloa: same as SINALOA (q. v.). 


Cinchona, sin-kó'na: a genus of trees of the family 7? 
асет, from many of the species of which is derived the L 
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Railroads. 


1. Chesapeake & Ohio, D5 
2. Grand Central Depot, D 5 
balt. & Ohio South- 
western, D 5 
Louisville & Nashville, 


D5 
Ohio & Mississippi, D 5 
Queen & Cres. koute, 


D5 
3. Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton, D 
New York, Pennsylva- 
nia & Ohio, D 5 
4. Cincinnati, Lebanon & 
Northern, E 4 
5. Pittsburg, Cin. & St. 
Louis, and Louisville 
Short Line, F 5 


Hotels. 


6. Burnet House, E 5 
7. Denison, E 5 
8. Gilson, Kd 
9. Grand, D _ 
10. Hotel Emery, E5 
11. Palace, E5 
12. St. Clair, D5 
13. St. James, E 5 
14. St. Nicholas, E 5 


Theatres, &c. 


15. Bace Ball Grounds, C 4 
16. Grand Opera House, E 5 
17. Harris’ 1 ncatre, D5 
18. Harlin’s Theatre, р 5 
19. Heuck’s Theatro, E4 
20. кы. ana Exposition 


, D4 
21. People’s Theatre, E 4 
24. Pike’s Opera house, E 5 
23. —— Opera House, 


24. The Odeon, D 4 


25. Walnut St. Theatre, E 5 
26. Zoological Garuen. E 1 


Public Buildings, &c. 


27. Armory, C 4 
28. Art Museum, F 4 


(5 








29. Board of Trade, E 5 
30. Chamber of Commerce, 


Е 
31, Cincinnati Hospital, D 4 
X). Cincinnati Orphan Asy- 
lum, ЕЗ 
94. —— University, 


95. Cincinnati Wesleyan Col- 
lege, D4 

36. City mall, D5 

37. City Water Works, F 4 

38. Court House anu County 
Jail, E4 

39, Emery Arcade, E 5 

49. Good bamaritan Hospital, 


41. Lane Theological Semin- 


ary, rs 
12. Masonic Temple, E 5 
43. Mechanics’ Insutute, E 5 
44. Mercantiie Library, E 5 
45. Odd Feuows! Hali, р 5 
46, Post Office and Custom 
House, E 5 
47. Public Library, E 5 
48. iscottisn kute Cutnedral, 


Eb 
19. — Episcopal Hos- 


pital, E4 
51. St. Xavier's College, E5 
ba. United Railroaas Stock 


Yards, B 2 
53. U. 8. Marine Hospital, Е 4 


Churches. 


54. Baptist Church, D 4 
b5, Ое, Chrisuan Church, 


5 
56. First Congregational, D 5 
57. First Presbyterian, b 5 
58. Second Presbyterian, D 5 
59. St. Paul's, P.E., Dd 
60. St. Paul's, M.E., D5 
61. St. Peter's Cathedral, D 5 
62. St. Xavier's, R.U., E 5 
63. Synagogue of Children 


ot israel, D 5 
64. Synagogue of Children of 
Jeshurun, D 5 
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CINCHONA 


{sometimes popularly called Peruvian bark), from which are 
obtained the alkaloids quinine and cinchonia. Cinchona- 
trees are indigenous to South America from 10° N. lat., to 
10 or 20° 5. lat. They are found chiefly on the eastern slope 
of the central chain of the Andes in Bolivia and Peru, and 
it is stated that the climate which is most favorable to their 
growth is characterized by a rainy season lasting for nearly 
nine months, the mean annual temperature being pretty 
low—about 55° Е. The tree is distinctly a mountain tree, 
aud does not grow in the valleys. It is an evergreen, froin 
40 to 80 feet in height, with laurel-like opposite leaves and 
fragrant flowers. The Cinchona calisaya is an exceeding- 
lv handsome tree generally found at an altitude of 5,000 to 
бн) feet. Any cinchona bark which will yield a quantity 
of alkaloid amounting to 5 per cent. can be used for medici- 
nal purposes, but half of this quantity of alkaloid should be 
quinine. No less than thirty-six species of cinchona bark are 
known, but comparatively few of them (about six) yield the 
required amount of alkaloid, From the barks of these six 
species may be derived not only the alkaloid quinine but five 
«ther alkaloids, two of which are artificial. ‘These alkaloids 
are divided into two series, known as the quinine and cincho- 
nine series, In the quinine series we have quinine, quini- 
dine, aud quinieine. In the cinchonine series we have cin- 
chonine, einehonidine, and einchonicine. It is the quinicine 
anl cinchonicine which are artificial alkaloids. Cinchona 
lark also contains Кіпіс and kinovie acids. At the present 
time most of the cinchona bark is derived from cultivated 
trees, since it has been found that by the cultivation of the 
tres and the careful collection of the bark a greater per- 
centage of quinine can be obtained. The largest amount of 
cultivated cinchona bark comes from Bolivia. The cincho- 
tii-tree is also grown for its bark in Java and in India, and 
cinchona plantations have been started in Western Africa, 
in Mexico, Central America, and in the Straits Settlements. 
The chief use of einchona and its alkaloids is in the treat- 
ment of malarial infection. Originally introduced to the 
world at large for this purpose as an anti-malarial by the 
Countess of Chinchon, it was afterward taken up by the 
lesnits and for a certain length of time was called “ Jesuits’ 
hark.” Up to within a few years the employment of this 
drug in malarial fever was purely empirical, but owing to 
the studies of Laveran, a French army surgeon, and of Mar- 
chiafava and Celli in Italy, Osler, Councilman, and others 
inthe U. S., it has now been determined, first, that malarial 
fever is always due to the presence of what is known as the 
malarial germ in the blood, and, second, that quinine cures 
maiarial fever by destroying these micro-organisms. Owing 
lm its exceedingly bitter taste it is best administered in pill 
form, but this very bitter property makes it also a valuable 
hitter tonic in cases where the mucous membranes and nerv- 
“ıs system of the human body are below par. In addition 
tu being employed for malarial fever it has also been found 
B be ü destroyer of the amceba coli, a miero-organism pro- 
"In? certain forms of dysentery, and it is therefore em- 
Plovul as a specific remedy in amcebic dysentery. It is also 
wed for the purpose of breaking up colds in their early 
tages, With the object of increasing the power of the 
uterine contractions during parturition it is usually given 
m the dose of 20 or 30 grains dissolved in water. In 
pweumonia in children it is particularly useful, seeming to 
[чех some specific influence, and it has also been found of 
valne in certain cases of whooping-cough. Quinine itself is 
rarely employed, being nearly always in the form of a salt, 
"ih as the sulphate of quinine, the hvdrochlorate, the bi- 
"iüphate, the hydrobromate of quinine, or some similar com- 
"nalon of an acid with the alkaloid. Of these, the best 
combination is the hydrochlorate and the bisulphate, owing 
“ their solubility, but the sulphate of quinine is the prepa- 
mon which is most widely employed, purely as the result of 
“ilam. Similarly, the other alkaloids of quinine are rarely 
Cuployed except as salts, and of these only the cinchonine and 
“uehonidine are used in medicine, as a rule generally in the 
"тш of the sulphate, They are only about quarter as strong 
Whe и alkaloid quinine in combating malarial fever. 
n aken in large quantity the symptoms which are pro- 
‘ced are known as “cinchonism.” These symptoms con- 
“t chiefly in ringing in the ears, dizziness, perversions of 
аме and smell, a sense of fullness in the head, sometimes 
rontal headache, and in rare cases even complete blindness, 
hich fortunately is usually only temporary. Deafness is 
1» quite common from full doses, and in persons who are 
already pore) v deaf permanent deafness may be produced 
by this « rug. Cinchona bark or any of its alkaloids should 
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not be taken by patients suffering from inflammation of the 
stomach, or of the bladder, or the meninges of the brain, or 
by epileptics. Н. A. Hare. 


Cincinnati : chief city of the Ohio valley ; situated on the 
northern bank of the Ohio river in Hamilton co., O., the 
extreme southwestern county of the State of Ohio. It is 
midway between Pittshurg and Cairo, in lat. 39° 6 30" N. 
and lon. 84^ 24° W.; 764 miles from New York, 610 miles from 
Washington, and about 300 miles from Chicago and St. 
Louis. It stands in the geographical center of a region, 200 
miles in diameter, the most fertile in the world. It is from 
900 to 900 feet above the sea-level, Low-water mark in the 
Ohio river is 432 feet above the sea, and the highest hills in 
the city are 475 feet higher. It is chiefly built upon two 
plateaus nearly surrounded by hills, but it now extends over 
the neighboring highlands where most of the fine residences 
are located. The first plateau is about 65 fect above low- 
water mark, the uM rises from 50 to 100 feet higher. 
The neighboring hills, pierced by ravines, rise from 150 to 
300 feet above the upper plateau. The semicircle of hills 
comes close to the river above and below the plain, the dis- 
tance between. the ends of the semicirele being about 24 
miles. Access to this inclosed plain is chiefly by the 
narrow river-valley and by the spacious valley of Mill creek, 
which extends northward by gentle elevations, with a width 
of more than 4 mile in the narrowest part. This open gate- 
way through the hills decided the location. and growth 
of the city. It was from the first ап easy approach for 
highways, canals, and railroads, and in later years affords 
room for the overflow of the city’s population and busi- 
ness, If the encircling hills had been closed at that point 
there eould have been no city where Cincinnati now stands. 

Area, Plan, Divisions, aud. Streets,—Cincinnati has an 
area of 24 sq. miles, and was regularly laid out upon the 
plan of Philadelphia. This regularity, however, disap- 
urs beyond the original site, and the streets conform large- 
у to the course of the ravines and the contour of the hills. 
The streets are generally 66 feet wide, and the prin- 
cipal ones are paved with granite or asphalt, others with 
boulders or macadam. The city on the hilis is singularly 
picturesque and beautiful—perhaps beyond any other on 
the continent. A population of 90,000 in that region 
gives room for lawns and spaces, and the effect is heightened 
by hills and ravines, so that it has every appearance of a 
well-kept park, and from many points the view of country 
and forest and riveradds greatly to the interest and beauty. 
The front of the city extends about 10 miles along the 
river, while northward from the river the average width is 
about 2 miles, but it extends up the Mill creek valley about 
54 miles, It is surrounded on all sides by cities and villages. 
Opposite in Kentucky are the cities of Covington and New- 
port, and the villagesof Ludlow, Bellevue, and Dayton. To 
the northward in Ohio are the villages of Linwood, Mt. 
Lookout, Oakley, Norwood, Avondale, Clifton, Winton Place, 
College ITill, Westwood, and Riverside. These completely 
inclose the city, and in some places form extensive angles 
and projections within her territory. It has two extensive 
parks, namely, Eden and Burnet Woods, upon the hills, and 
seven smaller ones among the denser population in the plain 
below. The great cemetery is Spring Grove, lying on the 
western slopes of the Mill ereek valley, 6 miles from the 
river, and containing about 600 acres. It is famous among 
great cemeteries for beauty of situation and elegance of 
landseape gardening. 

Buildings, Monuments, elc.—'The most notable publie 
buildings are the U.S. building for post-office, courts, ete., 
constructed entirely of brick, iron, and granite, at a cost of 
$5,000,000; the city hall, just completed (1893), a substantial, 
spacious, and elegant structure, Costing $1,500,000 ; the Music 
Hall. mainly a gift from Reuben Springer, with a seating 
capacity of 5,000; the Chamber of Commerce building, one 
of Richardson's last designs; the County Court-house, the 
Cincinnati College, the Ohio and Miami Medical Colleges, the 
Public Library, the Central Union R. R. Dépôt, the Masonic 
Temple, the new Odd Fellows! building, the Scottish Rite 
Cathedral, the City Hospital, and the noble Art Museum in 
Eden Park. Among theaters, the Pike. Grand Opera-house 
and Walnut Street are very creditable, Elegant private resi- 
dences are numerous. The general character of the buildings 
from the first was plain and substantial, During the most 
rapid growth of the city, from 1840 to 1860, many miles of 
dain brick structures were erected. In. later. years these 
hive given an unfavorable impression of the city archi- 
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tecture. No Chicago fire came to remove them, and later 
growth did not demand their demolition, They are now giv- 
Ing way to stately and permanent buildings, of the most sub- 
stantial construction, Conspicuous examples of this renais- 
sauce may be seen in the United. Bank building, the buildings 
of the First and Third National Banks, the Neave building. 
the new Odd Fellows’ Temple. and many others, 

One railway bridge, two bridges for railway and high- 
Way purposes combined, and two used. exclusively for high- 
Ways, none less than 4 mile in length, span the Ohio river. 

The Tyler-Davidson fountain, the gift of Henry. Pro- 
basco, erected оп Fifth Street, surrounded by an esplanade, 
is the most striking and elaborate monument in the city. 
The statue of Garfield. delivering his inaugural address 
and the equestrian statue of Gen, William) Henry Harrison 
are notable works of art. In Spring Grove Cemetery there 
is an impressive monument erected to the memory of the 
Ohio volunteers who died during the civil war. St. Peter's 
Cathedral contains a beautiful altar of Carrara marble, and 
an altarpiece, Sf, Peler Delivered, by Murillo. 

Institutions, efeo—Cincinnati contains 226 churches, rep- 
resenting every phase of Christian belief and custom, The 
most. notable buildings are St. Peter's Cathedral, St. Francis 
Xavier's church, the Second. Presbyterian, St. Paul's. Epis- 
сорай, St. Paul's Methodist, and the First Presbyterian, 
which has the distinction of the loftiest spire in the West, 
285 feet high. There are 17 hospitals, namely, 1 extensive 
City Hospital, 1 U.S. Marine Hospital; 4 are private enter- 
prises for profit, and 11 are supported by private charity, 

There are 370 building and lean associations organized 
under the laws of the State, which take the place of sav- 
Ings-banks. There are about 1.000 societies and associations, 
social, benevolent, and commemorative. 

There are 2 publie high schools, 34 district schools, 
and 22 intermediate schools, with 136 male and 649 female 
teachers, and 37,250 pupils enrolled. The cost of the public 
free schools in 1833 was $10,053.83; in 1842 the cost was 
$26,578.22 ; in 1852 it was $103,712.92; in 1862 it was $212.- 
204.46 ; in 1872 it was 8164.027.03 ; in 1882 it was $559,397.12; 
and in 1892 it was $814,333.42. 

In addition, there are now forty parochial schools, with in- 
structors and pupils numbering about 15,000. 

There are five Roman Catholic colleges and six academies. 
The MeMicken University, which originated in a bequest of 
Charles MeMicken now amounting to $600,000, has been 
further endowed from the annual revenues of the city, and 
is rapidly growing into an important institution of learning. 
New buildings are soon to be erected. in Burnet Woods 
Park, where the city has. set. apart 30 acres fora site. The 
aim is to erown the free-school system with a completely 
S, university. The College of Musie is very largely 
attended, and has a large number of instructors. 

The Ohio Mechanies’ Institute has long been a great 
educational force in the city. It owns ап ample building, 
with library, lecture-hall and school-rooms, dt maintains 
courses of lectures specially devoted to the mechanic arts, 
and a night-school with 700 pupils, where instruction is 
given in the rudiments of scienee, mathematics, architec- 
ture, and kindred subjects. 

The Art School, in connection with the museum, which 
contains many fine paintings, statues, and other works of art, 
is attended by hundreds of students. It is perhaps the 
most Liberally endowed of all the private institutions of the 
city. due to Joseph Longworth, Charles West, David Sinton, 
and Reuben Springer, 

The Zodlogical Garden is situated near the northern 
boundary of the city. It covers 60 acres of picturesque 
hills and ravines, and is well stocked with wild animals, 
birds, бе, It originated with the publie spirit of Andrew 
Erkenbrecher. 

The principal libraries are the Publie Library, with 167,735 
books and 253,218 pamphlets; the Young Men's Mercantile, 
with 50.000 volumes: the Law Library, with 8.000 volumes ; 
the library of the Historical Society, with a large number 
of rare books, pamphlets, manuscripts, ete. ; and. the library 
of the Mechanics’ Institute. 

Among municipal, benevolent, and penal institutions are 
the city infirmary, the workhouse for punishment of misde- 
meanors and violations of city ordinances, the House of 
Refuge for incorrigible or homeless boys and girls, and an 
extensive hospital Besides these, there are supported. by 
о charity many orphan asylums, protectories, and 
10mes for boys and girls, for fallen women, for widows, and 
for old men, 
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The city has one police court with a single judge for the 
trial of minor offenses, and five Justices of the peace. There is 
also a superior court with three judges, which has jurisdiction 
only of civil causes arising within the city. It is intended 
to expedite the hearing of causes arising in a commercial 
business, 

The court of common pleas, with seven judges, has juris- 
diction in county and city, in cases both civil and criminal. 
A circuit court, with three judges, hears appeals, second 
trials, ete. 

Government, Finance, ete.—The city is divided into thirty 
wards, each of which is a civil division for choosing oti- 
cials. 

The government of the city has much of the so-called 
“federal plan, The mavor is elected every three years. and 
is not eligible for re-election, He appoints a board of ad- 
ministration, Which has charge of the repairs, improvements, 
and preservation of streets, of the water-works, city infirin- 
ary, ete. consisting of four members; а board of park com- 
missioners, in Charge of the use and improvement of parks; 
a board of review, six members, with authority to examine 
and supervise city officers and fix rates of taxation: and a 
board of elections, four members, which appoints all election 
officers, and conducts the elections and canvasses returns, 
Не also appoints the prosecutor of the police court. He is 
the chief of police, with powers similar to those belonging 
to an oflicer of the army—to discipline and command, but 
not to appoint or discharge. There is a board of four police 
commissioners, appointed by the Governor of the State. The 
mayor nominates all officers of the police force, and with the 
approval of the board. appoints them. Police oflicers hold 
during “good behavior," and can only be removed or pun- 
ished upon charges and a hearing by the board. They пашм 
pass a medical and а literary examination before appoint- 
ment. 

The judge of the police court and auditor of the city 
are elected by the people. The board of legislation consists 
of one member from each ward, опе. half elected cach vear, 
who serve for two vears, There is no other legislative body. 

Commerce, еіе.—Ву the Ohio river the city is in convenient 
commercial relations with the entire Mississippi valley. The 
river navigation is of the first Importance, because it brings 
the vast. coal, iron, and timber regions of the Alleghany hiils 
to the city’s wharf. These materials of manufacture float 
to Cincinnati at trifling expense. The Government has ex- 
pended large sums wisely and skillfully in deepening and 
Clearing the river's channel, and now maintains throughout 
its entire length a system of lights which serve as а saie 
guide for navigation. 

The vigorous growth of railway facilities has apparently 
reduced the importance of river transportation, But the 
figures show an enormous tonnage by river larger each year. 
During the year ending Aug. 1892, Cincinnati alone re- 
ceived by river 2,718,809. tons of coal. nearly 200,000 
tons of manufactured iron and steel, more than 1.000.000 
tons of pig iron, 60.000 barrels of salt, 3.000.000 brick. and 
many thousand tons of other crude merchandise. The zen- 
eral use of barges has reduced the cost of river Carriage, 
and enables the steamboats which trathe with Cincinnati to 
handle this great volume of business. 

The city is also a railway center, every important railway 
system having lines passing through it. Its inland situation 
precludes it from foreign commerce, but its location in the 
most productive portion of the U. S., with its ample means of 
communication, must always make it a most important 
center of domestic trade. 

The traffie in 1862, which included almost everv article 
of trade, made an aggregate in receipts of 346.470834, and 
in shipments of $246,583,504. 

There are 13 banks, with an aggregate capital of $9.9 18,000. 
and clearings in 1892 amounting to 120.930.420. 

It is, however, chiefly а manufacturing city. Its. indus- 
tries ran in this direction at an early date. The distance 
from any source of supply and the convenience of all sorts 
of materials made manufacturing profitable. and there was 
a steady and increasing demand from the growing regious 
lying south and west. i 

According tothe census of 1890 it had 218 manufaeturir: 
industries, with 7.604 establishments, engaging ЖЭ МҸ об 
capital, employing 89,528 hands, paying out 43.9343 umn- 
nually in wages, using materials to the value of 83000 968, 
and producing merchandise to the value of $178.6530,1 «2. 
The total population was 296.908, so that the preponderance 
of manufacturing is readily seen, 
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The municipal debt by the census of 1890 was $24,737,611. 
Of this amount $18,000,000 is the cost of the Cincinnati 
suthern К. R., built wholly by the city and now yielding 
an annual rental of nearly a million dollars. The remainder 
ifthe debt is mainly for parks, public buildings, and street 
improvements, The assets of the city are largely in excess 
uf the debts, 

Ilistory.—Cincinnati was settled in Dec., 1788 (probably 
the th), on. land bought from the U.S. Government by 
dhn Cleves Symmes, The land had been looked over by 
is proprietors on Sept. 22, 1788, and a decision reached 
ta call the place Losantiville, a pedantic name signify- 
nz the town opposite the mouth of the Licking. Judge 
svmmes laid out another city at the junction of the Ohio 
aul Great Miami rivers, but a great flood in the spring of 
Lus made unavailable the sites of several great cities, and 
the decision of the military authorities to build Fort Wash- 
gton at the mouth of Mill creek aided in making Losanti- 
"le the center of settlement. In 1790 Hamilton County 
vas organized by Gen, St. Clair, who was a member of the 
s«lety of the Cincinnati, and who changed the name of the 
«lement, also making it the county-seat. For ten years 
«f more it was a Village of log cabins, peopled by idlers and 
ше frontiersmen, and in 1800, when the village was 
organized, the population nuinbered only 750. In 1302 a 
suung ladies’ school" was opened and in 1814 the Lancas- 
tr Acadeiny, which later became Cincinnati College. An 
e;ereetie population, first from New Jersey, and later from 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Maryland, and Kentucky, laid sound 
bundations; in 1815 the first steamboat from New Orleans 
ве] Cincinnati, and in a few years a wide commerce 
за mule possible. In 1819 а city charter was received ; 
ike city became a manufacturing center and an important 
Vxributing-point, and its growth continued steadily until 
ми), At that date the area of the city was 7 sq. miles. 
From 1545 to 1860 there was a large German immigration, 
std six or seven wards are stil known as German, though 
ihe great majority of the “Germans” now living in the 
civ wre native-born. The civil war (1861-65) seriously in- 
ierfered with the development of the city, chiefly by the 
ce ruetion of its trade with the Southern States. In 1870 
ti» area of the city was increased by the addition of adjoin- 
lng villages, embracing an area of 17 sq. miles. The period 
snee 1865 has been distinguished by advance in art, archi- 
lecture, music, and educational institutions, and under these 
in'iences а very composite population is slowly becoming 
TDUnegeneous, 
| Population, ete.—In 1795, 500 ; (1810) 2,300 ; (1820) 9,603 ; 
USK 24,831; (1840) 46,388; (1850) 115,436; (1860) 161,044 ; 
iSi) 216,239; (1880) 298,000. By the census of 1890 the 
ident population within the city limits was 296,908. The 
‘utrvunding villages and cities contain about 100,000 peo- 
He Like New York, Cincinnati will always have her cen- 
‘us population reduced by the overflow into an adjoining 
Nate, D. W. McCLuxa. 


Cincinnati pronn. in geology, one of the formations 
"presenting the Silurian period in Southwestern Ohio, 
"atheastern Indiana, and Northern Kentucky. It consists 
Пу of calcareous shale with intercalated layers of lime- 
Sue and these have yielded a large fossil fauna. The 
таге Blue Grass region of Kentucky acquires its pecul- 
АТ soil from the disintegration of these rocks, G. К. G. 


Cincinnati. Society of the (named from the old Roman 
'^"innatus, who returned from victory to his farm): а pa- 
Т. tic order founded in the Verplanck House, near Fishkill, 
Х. Y, on May 13,1783, by officers of the Revolutionary army. 
I was organized to perpetuate the remembranee of the war 
eni "the mutual friendships formed under the pressure of 
“amon danger" Membership included only officers who 
“at werved for three years and the eldest male descendants 
^UÜeers who had been killed. The society has heen per- 
uated by the election of the eldest male posterity of a de- 
sd member to the vacancy caused by his death. During 
(s societies were organized in each of the thirteen States, 
"c representatives from these convened in a congress in 
“"dadelphia in 1784. Washington was asked to hold the 
‘e Of president-general until that convention. He did so, 
twas then chosen to the office and held it until his death. 
ile hereditary clause in the original constitution caused 
toch adverse criticism for its aristocratic tendencies, and 
«t the congress in 1784 a revised constitution with that 
аге left out was adopted. This failed to receive a ma- 
уту ratification from the State societies, and the original 
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constitution is still in force. Meanwhile a society of French 
officers who had served in the American army was organized 
in France. Опе by one the State societies disbanded or be- 
eame dormant until 1881, when only those of Massachusetts, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and South 
Carolina remained, and an original membership of over 1,500 
had fallen to 315. Since then State socicties in Rhode Isl- 
and, Conneetieut, and France have been revived. The gen- 
eral society meets every three years, and in 1893 met in Bos- 
ton. The present membership is now (1896) over 500. The 
French society was dispersed by the revolution of 1792. 

Cineinnato, chéen-chéc-naa to, Комого : a Florentine 
painter; b. 1502; pupil of Salviati, who was the pupil of 
Andrea del Sarto. He went to Spain in the service of 
Philip II. and died there (1502). He left a son there named 
Diego Romolo, also a painter, who died in 1626. 


Cineinna'tus, Lucius QvixTIUS [so called because he 
wore his hair in long curling locks, Lat. e/ncin»7]: ап emi- 
nent Roman patriot and dictator; b. about 519 в. c. ; be- 
longed to the patrician order. He cultivated a small farm 
with his own hands, and was regarded as а model of pristine 
virtue and simplicity of habits. About 458 n. c. he — 
consul. According to Smith's Dictionary, he was illegally 
appointed consul suffectus in 460 в. с, He was appointed 
dictator two years later, and gained a victory over the “Aqui; 
resigned the dictatorship in sixteen days, and returned to 
his farm on the Tiber bank. In the year 450 he was an un- 
successful candidate for the office of decemvir. Не was 
chosen dictator in 439 B. c., to oppose the machinations of 
spurius Melius, accused of treason. Much of what is re- 
lated of him by Livy is now thought to be legendary. 


Cin'eas (in Gr. Kwéas): Thessalian orator and negotiator. 
He became a confidential minister of Pyrrhus, King of 
Epirus, who, in 280 B. c., sent Cineas to Rome to negotiate 
a treaty of peace or alliance. His artful aud plausible 
speeches were frustrated by Appius Claudius, and his mis- 
sion was а failure. D. about 270 в. c. 

Cinematograph: See Vitascore. 

Cinerary Urn [cinerary is from Lat. cinera'rius, per- 
taining to ashes (cv nis, сг neris)]|: a jar or other receptacle 
of a durable kind used to contain the ashes of a dead body 
which had been burned. Among the Etruscans these urns 
were frequently of terra-cotta modeled in the form of a small 
house, and some information concerning the architecture of 
the periods has been obtained from these; others were boxes 
decorated with external reliefs of great richness. The Ro- 
mans adopted this custom, but began before the fall of the 
republic to use cinerary urns of stone, sometimes in the form 
of square boxes and sometimes like covered vases. Urns con- 
taining ashes of the poor were placed in niches in large pub- 
lic structures provided for the purpose. See CoLUMBARIUM. 


Cin'na, C. HELviUs : a Roman poet and a friend of Catul- 
lus; perhaps the same as the Cinna whom Vergil compli- 
ments in his ninth eclogue. He wrote an epic poem in the 
Alexandrine manner, called Smyrna, of which only a few 
lines are extant. He was killed in 44 в. с. by a mob of 
Ciesar's adherents, who mistook him for another Cinna, an 
accomplice of Brutus. 


Cinna, LUCIUS CORNELIUS: Roman patrician; partisan 
of Marius in the civil war between Marius and Sulla. He 
became consul in 87 в. c., while Marius was in exile and 
Sulla was conducting а campaign in Asia, Ву an effort to 
reinstate Marius he provoked а violent conflict, and was 
driven out of Rome, but he and Marius soon returned with 
an army and obtained the mastery in that capital. They 
massacred many friends of Sulla. Cinna was re-elected 
consul as a colleague of Marius, who died in 86 в. с. After- 
ward he usurped the consulship for himself aud his crea- 
tures; raised an army and marched to oppose Sulla, who 
was returning from Asia, but was killed by his own muti- 
nous soldiers in 84 B. с. His daughter Cornelia was married 
to Julius Cæsar. 

Cin'nabar [from Gr. коуаВар:, a word of Persian origin, 
zingafr]: the mercuric sulphide, composed, when pure, of 
8672 per cent. of mercury and 13°8 per cent. of Ари. It 
oceurs in rhombohedral ervstals and also in the granular 
and massive states, Cinnabar is the principal ore of mer- 
cury, and while it is found in many localities the deposits 
have commercial value only in a few countries, Conspicu- 
ous among these are Spain, whose Almaden mines are con- 
trolled by the Rothschild family: Austria, with the ancient 
Idria mines; and California, with the New Almaden, the 
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New Idria, and other mines. The maximum production of 
the California mines, 79,395 flasks at 764 lb., was reached in 
1877. In 1893 the world's production of quicksilver was es- 
timated at 105.644 flasks, Vermilion is a pigment, made in 
the dry way by mixing 8 parts of sulphur and 42 parts of 
mercury and distilling the product thus obtained. The 
sablimate is ground, treated with caustic soda, washed, and 
dried. С. К. 


Cinnamon: a drug and flavoring mixture derived from 
the inner bark of shoots of Cinnamomum zeylanicum, a 
tree some 20 to 30 feet in height, with branches mostly hori- 
zontal or drooping. Most of the cinnamon of commerce is 
obtained from Ceylon, although other sources are largely 
drawn upon. Chief among these is China, from which im- 
mense amounts of cinnamon are annually exported. Cinna- 
mon bark has also been artificially cultivated in Java, in the 
Cape de Verde Island, in Brazil, in à number of the West 
India islands, and in Egypt. As with many other drugs, 
the quantity of its volatile oil depends very largely, indeed, 
upon the character of the soil in which the tree grows, the 
climate, and the mode of culture to which it is exposed. 
The presence of sunlight and shade also influence the de- 
velopment of the oil in the bark. The bark was collected at 
one time from trees which were growing wild, but the Dutch, 
recognizing its value, first introduced the practice of culti- 
vating the tree. In commerce the Chinese cinnamon bark 
is called cassia. Ceylon cinnamon occurs in long cylindrical 
pieces looking like quills, the smaller quills being placed in- 
side the larger ones. Sometimes these are as long as 3 feet. 
Chinese cinnamon is of a darker color than the best Ceylon 
cinnamon, and is more rough and dense. Besides these and 
the other forms of cinnamon which we have mentioned, 
there is a variety called Saigon cinnamon, which has now 
become official in the U.S. Pharmacopaia, Little is known 
concerning the trees from which this bark is derived. Its 
introduction into commerce is comparatively recent, but it 
seems to be increasing in quantity from year to усаг. It ap- 

ears in commerce in the shape of unscraped quills about 6 
inches long and 4 inch in diameter. Their thickness varies 
from th to 4th inch. The inner surface is quite dark 
brown in color, somewhat striated, and granular. The taste 
is sweet, decidedly aromatic, slightly astringent, and when 
the bark is ground into a powder it vields a darker-colored 
mass than does the Chinese cinnamon. The odor which is 
given off by all of these barks depends upon the presence of 
в volatile oil known as the oil of cinnamon, which is a warm 
aromatic liquid possessing a taste which is very peculiar. 
Besides this volatile oil, cinnamon bark contains tannie acid 
as its chief ingredient. It is one of the best of the various 
aromatic oils emploved in medicine, and seems to possess 
certain antihemorrhagic powers when administered inter- 
nally in cases where there is a tendency to an oozing hiem- 
orrhage. The dose varies from 1 to 5 drops. Upon the 
nervous system it acts as a feeble sedative. In the gastro- 
intestinal tract it tends to stop fermentation and decrease 
flatulence. The oil of cinnamon is also largely employed 
in the preparation of what is known as cinnamon water, 
which is used as a pleasantly flavored vehicle to carry more 
powerful drugs. H. A. H. 


Cinnamon Bear: a reddish-brown or yellowish-brown va- 
riety of the black bear (Ursus americanus). The name is 
occasionally applied to small varieties of the grizzly bear. 


Cinnamon-stone, or Essonite : Sce GARNET. 


Cino da Pistoia, chee'nóo-dsá-pées-tó'vdà : an Italian 
oet; b. in Pistoia, 1270 or earlier; d. in 1336 or 1337. He 
elonged to the noble family of the Sinibuldi, and was edu- 

cated for the career of jurisprudence. He studied at Bologna, 
and here, in 1314, he completed his commentary on the first 
nine books of the Codex Justinianus (Lectura in Codicem), 
receiving soon after (Dec. 9, 1314) the degree of doctor. He 
had already before this (1307) received the honor of an ap- 
pointment as judge in Pistoia, but had been obliged to go 
into exile, owing to the defeat of the party (the Bianchi) to 
which his family belonged. He taught jurisprudence with 
extraordinary success at several universities (Treviso, 1318- 
21; Siena, 1321-26; Perugia, 1326-33 ; Florence, 1334). He 
is chiefly known to us, however. as a poet. Dante (De Vulg. 
Elog. xiii) called him one of four persons excellent in the 
vulgar tongue: and elsewhere we have evidences of the ad- 
miration and friendship felt for him by the great Floren- 
tine. To him, among others, was sent а copy of Dante's 
first finished sonnet (Vita Nuova, son. i). and he answered 
it with a sonnet of his own. He belonged, therefore to the 
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ts of the “dolce stil nuovo," as Dante called it: and he 
as а certain importance as having continued this style 
somewhat further into the fourteenth century than did his 
fellows. Some have essayed to find in him the precursor of 
Petrarch. The latter did, indeed, upon Cino's death write 
& sonnet to his memory, and he several times speaks of him 
with admiration; but it is difficult to trace anv spiritual re- 
lationship between the two. The name of the lady то 
celebrated by Cino is by him given as Selvaggia, and she 
had in the fourteenth century almost. the fame of Beatrice 
and Laura Who she was has never been satisfactorily 
made out, though a certain Selvagia dei Vergiolesi, whose 
father was leader of the Bianchi in Pistoia, has since the 
seventeenth century at least been mentioned in this con- 
nection. 

AER ы Chiappelli, Vita e opere giuridiche 
di Cino da Pistoia (Pistoia, 1881); Bindi e Fanfani, Le 
kime di Cino da Pistoia ridotte a miglior lezione (Pistoia, | 
1878); A. Bartoli, Storta della Litteratura italiana, vol. iv. — 

А. К. Marsa. 


Cinq-Mars, sínk'maars', HENRI COIFFIER DE Rvz£, Mar- 
ae de: son of Marquis d'Effiat, marshal of France; b. in 
620; came to the court in 1639 as a protégé of Richelieu, 
who intended to make him the favorite of the king, in order 
to use him as a Spy. The cardinal, however, mistook the 
oung man. Cinq-Mars, proud, noble, and brilliantly gifted, 
заа an ambition of his own, and a deadly hatred soon sprang . 
up between the favorite and the minister. Cinq-Mars 
joined the Orleans party, a conspiracy was formed for the 
overthrow of Richelieu, and an ie was concluded with 
Spain. Meanwhile the cardinal had watched the move 
ment from the very beginning, and just as the conspiracy 
was ripe to enter into action he laid all its traitorous docu- 
ments before the king, and had Cinq-Mars and his friend 
De Thou arrested at Narbonne June 13, 1642. In order to 
save himself, the Duke of Orleans confessed all, aud Ciny- 
Mars was executed at Lyons Sept. 12, 1642. Alfred de 
Vigny has given a very interesting description of his life 
and character in his romance, Cinq- Mara, ou une Conjura- 
tion sous Louis XIII. 


Cinque Cento. chéen'kway-chen' to [Ital., five hundred]: 
а term used by the Italians to designate the sixteenth cen- 
tury—that is, the vears whose dates are one thousand five 
hundred and something. The same term is also applied in 
English to the literature and architecture of that репо, 
either adjectively, as “the cinque cento-sculpture,” or sul- 
stantively, as *the arts of the cinque cento." By careful 
writers it is distinguished from the Renaissance, which i5 
taken to have closed in Italy with the beginning of the 
cinque cento. R. 5. 


Cinquefoil, singk'foil [from an O. Fr. form of Lat. qur 
оо five-leaved ; quinque, five + folium, leat ; cf. Mod. 
"r, quintefeuille] : a plant of the genus PoTENTILLA (4. t) 
and of the family Rosacea. Some of the species are shrubby, 
as in Potentilla fruticosa, but nearly all are perennial herbs. 
as Р. canadensis, P. argentea, Р. palustris, etc. Many of 
the species are quite ornamental, especially the exotie P. 
nepalensis and P. atrosanguinea from the Himalaya region, 
the first with rose-red and the second with brown-purple or 
crimson flowers. C. Е. B. 


Cinque Ports [M. Eng. sink pora, О. Fr. cink рот: < Lat. 
«inque portus, five ports]: the English seaport-towns of 
Jover, Sandwich, Hastings, Romney, and Hythe, to which 
William the Conqueror granted important privileges. Win- 
chelsea, Rye, and several minor towns with the name of 
Limb or Member were subsequently added to the original 
five ports. They are under the government of a lord war- 
den. The Cinque Ports in early times were required to fur- 
nish at their own expense such shipping as the sovereign 
required for the publie service. Up to the time of Henry 
VII. they supplied nearly all the ships and sailors that the 
state was in need of, and for а long period afterward they 
afforded considerable assistance to the permanent navy. 
The lord warden’s civil jurisdiction ceased in 1835, but he 
still presides in the ancient court of Shepway, and appoints 
justices of the peace for the Cinque Ports. The official rest- 
dence is Walmer Castle, Deal, and there the Duke of Wel- 
lington died, having been lord warden for twenty-three 
vears, In 1891 the Marquis of Dufferin succeeded the late 
Right Пор. W. H. Smith, who had himself succeeded Earl 
Granville but a few months before. In 1895 the Marquis 
of Salisbury succeeded the Marquis of Dufferin. 
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Cin'tra, or Sintra: a town of Portugal, in Estrema- 
dura; on the slope of the Serra de Cintra; 14 miles N. W. 
of Lisbon (see map of Spain, ref. 17-A). It is remarkable 
for the picturesque beauty of its situation and its delightful 
climate, It has an ancient castle, originally occupied by 
Moorish kings and afterward by Christian sovereigns. On 
two hills are the Penha convent, now a royal residence, and 
a Moorish castle, and within the town is a palace. It is sur- 
rounded by summer residences. The Cintra convention of 
INN, which aroused indignation in Great Britain, was a 
eapitulation under which the French army in Portugal was 
landed in France with its arms and effects and without con- 
ditions as prisoners of war. Pop. 5,000. 

Cinu'ra (from Gr. кєў, move + obpd, tail]: a sub-order 
of insects, See THYSANURA. 


Cione di Andrea: See ORCAGNA. 


Cipariu, Тімотко: a Roumanian writer; b. Feb. 21, 
185. He did much for the study of his native language 
and literature. Besides works on Poetics (1860) and Phi- 
low phy (1863), he published Elemente de limba română 
(Elements of the Roumanian Language, 2d ed. 1866); 
tirammalica de limba română (1870-77); Crestomatia seu 
analeete Uitterarte (1858). He has edited also the Rouma- 
nian Archives for Philology and Ilistory (4 vols., 1870). D. 
Sept. 14, 1387, А. R. MARSH. 


Cipher, or Monogram: an intermixture of letters, as the 
initials of a name ; an arrangement of the initial letters of a 
»rson's name, used as a private mark by artists and others. 
\, strictness, monogram is the character in which all the 
letters of one word are combined. The term is also applied 
to certain characters or arbitrary signs used in writing dis- 
pitches, ete, in cases Where secrecy is desirable. See Cryp- 
Т КАРНҮ, 

Ciree’a: а genus of herbaceous plants of the family 
Ouaqrecee, having а corolla of two petals and two stamens, 
The Crreea певана (enchanter's nightshade) is a native of 
Europe and the U. N., growing in damp woods. It bears 
small whitish flowers In racemes. 


Cirears, Northern: an obsolete subdivision of Madras 
presidency, British India, from the native word circar, a 
sibdivision of a province, It was a coast distriet on the 
Бау of Bengal, granted to the French in 1757 by the ruler 
ef the Deccan, overrun by Clive, ceded in 1766 to the East 
India Company, and permanently British since 1833. 


Cireas’sia: a geographical name applied to the north- 
Western part of the Caucasus region №. of the mountains; 
now in large part the Kuban territory of the Russian Gov- 
ernment. The soil is fertile, and the climate cool and health- 
ful. The forests are of luxuriant growth. Coal and iron 
alound. Area about 33,000 sq. miles. 

The name Circassians has been widely applied to the moun- 
taineers of. the whole north western part of the Caucasus, of 
which the Russian form of name is Tcherkesses. In this 
large sense it ineluded the Adighé, or Circassians proper, 
and the inferior but related tribes of Abkhasians who dwell 
in the S. E. as far as Mingrelia, and of Kabardans living on 
the north slopes of the mountains, in the vallevs of the Ku- 
han and Terek, and beyond. The Adighe, living on the 
northwestern end of the mountains and along the north- 
eastern. coast of the Black Sea under a half-patriarehal gov- 
emunent, attracted the attention of mankind by their spir- 
ited defense of their independence against Russia. For fifty 
years they maintained resistance, and when in 1864 the Rus- 
“ans gained complete military occupation of their territory, 
300.000 Circassians, including some of the Abkhasians (some 
viv 500.000), forsook their old homes and migrated to Asia 
Minor, or to Bulgaria, where they added terrors to the mas- 
sacres Of 1877, The country they forsook was left almost a 
desert for 200 miles along the Black Sea coast from Sukhum 
Raich to Anapa. Those who remained seem completely 
нее, have taken to farming, cattle-breeding, and fish- 
їз. are exempt from poll-tax, are strict Mohammedans, 
have abandoned predatory habits, are prosperous, and have 
considerable self-government, while serfdom is practically 
extinct, Originally there were fifteen Circassian tribes, with 
án estimated number of 600,000. 

The language of the Circassians, like that of nearlv all the 
races of the Caucasus, is apparently unconneéted with that 
longing to any other people. It is mainly azglutinative 
structure, Among the Circassians previous to the Rus- 
мап conquest there were three distinct ranks of the free 
feople—-namely, the princes, the nobles, and the peasants. 
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Besides these there were the slaves, of whom many were 
prisoners taken in battle. They were the domestics of the 
princes and nobles, or were employed in cultivating the 
soil. The Circassians are handsome, strong, active, and tem- 
perate, and are characterized by self-dependence, courage, 
and prudence. They are also known for their custom of 
selling their daughters to the Turks and Persians, 

Cir'ee (in Gr. Кїркт): a sorceress of classic mythology; 
daughter of the Sun and Perseis, sister of Ectes, King of 
Colchis and Pasiphaë, wife of Minos: married and slew a 
Samaritan prince; fled to the island of Zea, on the Italian 
coast. Ulysses stopped here on his way home from Troy, 
and his companions were transformed for their gluttony 
into swine, and placed among other victims of Circe’s en- 
chantments. He, guided by Mercury and fortified by an herb 
against her wiles, compelled Circe to restore his men ; but he 
lingered a year in the island and had offspring by her. It is 
further told that she changed her rival, Scylla. into a repulsive 
shape to alienate Glaucus from her. The metamorphoses by 
Circe of Scylla and of Picus are celebrated by Ovid. 

Circen’sian Games: See Circus, 

Circignant, cheer-cheen-van née, NICOLA: b. 1516; a Tus- 
can painter; pupil of Sante Tite, He painted at Orvieto 
and in the Vatican, His chief work is the cupola of S. 
Pudenziana. He has many remarkable works at Città di 
Castello, Umbria. D. in 1598. W.J.S. 

Circle [from Lat. circulus, dimin. of cireus, ring]: in 
geometry, a plane figure bounded by a curved line which is 
everywhere equally distant from a point within called the 
center, The curved line which bounds the circle is called 
the circumference. The distance from the center to the 
circumference is called the radius, and any two radii which 
together form a straight line constitute the diameter. 

ln the mechanic arts the ratio of the diameter to the cir- 
eumferenee is assumed to be as 7 to 22, whieh is exact 
enough for many purposes, though the real ratio can never 
be exactly expressed by numbers, In ordinary mathematical 
work it is assumed to be as 1 to 314159265. William Shanks, 
a British mathematician, has carried out. the decimal to 607 
places. The diameter and circumference are in fact incom- 
mensurable, and it is conclusively demonstrated that the 
famous problem of “squaring the circle” can never be 
solved. See QUADRATURE OF THE CIRCLE. 

The circle is one of the conic sections, as it can be formed 
by cutting a right cone by a plane parallel to its base. It 
may be regarded as an ellipse whose foci coincide with each 
other. 

In astronomy, the term * great circle" is applied to those 
circles which divide the celestial sphere into two equal parts, 
as the equator and the meridian. 

NINE-POINT CIRCLE, the circle which passes through nine 
points connected with a triangle, viz., the middle points of 
the sides of the triangle, the feet of the three perpendiculars 
let fall from the angles upon the opposite sides, and the 
middle points of the three lites joining the vertices of the 
triangle to the intersection of the three pA. 
Among its curious properties is that it touches the inscribed 
and the three escribed circles of the triangle. 

The term “circle " is also applied to several astronomical 
instruments, of which a circle for measuring angles forms 
the most important part. Among these are the MURAL Cir- 
CLE, MERIDIAN or TRANSIT Circle, REFLECTING CIRCLE, and 
REPEATING CIRCLE (qq. t.). Revised by S. Newcoms, 

Circle, Mural: See Murat CIRCLE. 


Cirele of Perpetual Apparition: а lesser circle of the 
celestial sphere; parallel to the equator; increases with the 
latitude of the We where the observer is stationed, All 
stars included in it are always above the horizon. These are 
called circumpolar stars. 


Circleville: a city: capital of Pickaway co., О. (for loca- 
tion of county, see map of Ohio, ref. 6-E); on Cin. and 
Musk. Val. and Norf. and West. R. Rs., and on the Seioto 
river and the Ohio Canal; 104 miles E. N. E. of Cincinnati 
and 25 miles S. of Columbus. It has large pork-packing 
establishments, very large straw-board works, furniture, 
shoe, and agricultural-implement. factories, and other in- 
dustries, The streets are lighted by electricity, and there is 
an electric street railway. The city occupies the site of 
highly interesting ancient works, consisting of a cirele and 
Square, perfect in form, fully described in Howe's History of 
Ohio. The lands in the vicinity of Circleville are largely 
devoted to broom-corn culture, thus making it a leading 
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market for that article. Camp Charlotte, where Lord Dun- 
more encamped in 1774 and made a treaty of peace with 
Indians, is 7 miles S. E. of Circleville. Pop. (1880) 6,046; 
(1890) 6,556. EpiroR or * DALLY HERALD.” 

Cirenit [from. Lat. circu'ifus, à going around: circum, 
around + 17е, go]: in electricity, the path of the current; 
in magnetism, the path of the lines of force which consti- 
tute the magnetic field to which the lines in question belong. 
An electrical circle is “closed” when no portion of it offers an 
infinite resistance to the flow of electricity. It is an open cir- 
cuit when any portion possesses so high a resistance as to pre- 
vent the passage of an appreciable current. Theelectrical cir- 
cuit may be said to be made up of the lines of flow, each of 
which is a closed curve, No two lines come into contact at 
any point, and all of them are everywhere perpendicular to 
the equipotential surfaces. The total number of lines of 
flow in any circuit is at every part of it the same: but their 
distribution depends upon the specific conductivity of the 
material of which the circuit is composed. 

The simplest case is that of a battery or dynamo sending 
a current through an external circuit composed of a uni- 
form wire of a single metal. The circuit may be divided 
in two parts, that within the battery or within the armature 
of the donamo (internal circuit), and the wire, which consti- 
tutes the external circuit. In such а wire the lines of flow 
will be parallel and evenly distributed throughout the metal. 
The current density, measured bv the number of lines per 
unit of cross section, will be everywhere the same throughout 
the external circuit. 

Circuits are, however, frequently of a much more compli- 
eated character. The current may be made to traverse the 
ground through & portion of its course, as in telegraphic 
circuits, ete., in which case the lines of flow will disseminate 
themselves through all neighboring portions of the earth's 
erust, following watercourses and whatever other paths 
offer themselves. The existence of currents flowing within 
the earth at great distances from the direct line between the 
terminals inserted in the ground has been repeatedly noted, 
but the principle already stated, that every line of flow is & 
closed curve, is a rigorous one; and every such line issuing 
from the positive terminal into the earth will be found to 
enter the negative terminal, however devious or indirect its 
path may have been. Where several distinct paths between 
two points are offered. the current will use them all, each 
one in direct proportion to its conductivitv, or in inverse 
ratio to its resistance. E. L. Nicnous. 


Cirenit: a division or district of a country or state at 
various places in which court is successively held by a judge 
or judges appointed for that purpose. Originally in Eng- 
land the judges of the courts at Westminster held their 
sittings only at that place, or wherever the king might be, 
but as early as the reign of Henry II. the kingdom was 
divided into districts or cireuits which were visited, com- 
monly twice in each year, for the trial of issues of fact, the 
issues of law being reserved for decision by the full court 
sitting in bane at Westminster. (See Banc and Nist PRIUS.) 
The judges while traveling circuit were anciently called * jus- 
tices in eyre” (deriv. of Lat. iler, itineris, journey). Essen- 
tially the same system is still preserved, and England and 
Wales are now divided into eight circuits, and Scotland and 
Ireland are divided in a similar way. Inthe U.S. the term 
is applied to a judicial district over which а CIRCUIT COURT 
(q. v.) has jurisdiction. Revised by Е. STURGES ALLEN. 

Circuit Court: the name of the principal inferior courts 
of the U.S. which, until the establishment of the circuit. 
court of appeals in 1891, were next inferior to the Supreme 
Court. The U.S. are divided into circuits, and in the judicial 
districts of each circuit one of these courts holds its sittings. 
The court may be held by the chief justice of the U.S., one 
of his associates, a special circuit justice, or a district judge, 
or any two of them, sitting together. In general the circuit 
courts have original jurisdiction, both in law and equity, in 
civil cases involving sums of $500 or over, and in all crimi- 
nal cases. They no longer have any appellate jurisdiction. 
The term circuit court is also applied in several of the States 
to certain courts of record having a general original juris- 
diction, from whose decisions on questions „of law an appeal 
lies to в superior court. See Courts, 

Revised by Е. STURGES ALLEN, 

Circuit Court of Appeals: an appellate court of record 
of the U. S., established by act of Congress іп 1891 (26 
Stat. at Large, 5 517) to relieve the Supreme Court of а share 
of its burdens. It consists of three judges, two of whom 
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constitute a quorum, and is presided over by the chief jus. 
tice or one of his associates, or by a circuit judge. One or 
more eee of the district courts may sit when necessary 
to make a full court. By this act the apy eal which for- 
merly lay from the district courts to the circuit courts is 
taken away, and all appeals must be taken to the Circuit 
Court of Appeuls, except that in any case in which the juris- 
diction of the court is in issue the question of jurisdiction 
may be certified to the Supreme Court, and an appeal may 
be taken directly tothe Supreme Court, from final sentences 
and decrees in prize cases, in cases of conviction of a capital 
or otherwise infamous crime, in cases involving the con- 
struction or application of the U.S. Const tution, in any 
case in which the constitutionality of any law of the U.S. 
or the validity or construction of апу treaty is involved, 
and in any case in which the constitution or a law of a 
State is claimed to be in contravention to a law of the U.S, 
The Circuit Court of р igen has final jurisdiction in cases 
where the jurisdiction depends entirely upon the parties be- 
ing aliens and citizens, or citizens of differen ; States, and in 
cases arising under the patent laws, the revenue laws, 
the criminal laws, and in admiralty cases. It may, how- 
ever, certify to the Supreme Court any questions or proposi- 
tions of law concerning which it desires the instruction of 
that court, and the Supreme Court may require by certiorari 
or otherwise anv case to be certified to itself for its review 
and determination. F. STURGES ALLEN. 


Circular (Lat. circularis; Fr. circulaire): round, like a 
circle, circumscribed by a circle; ending in itself, as a 
paralogism in which the second proposition proves the first. 
and is pros en by it. “Circular sailing” is the method of 
sailing by the arc of a great circle. (See GREAT-CIRCLE SAIL- 
ING.) As a noun circular sometimes signifies a document ad- 
dressed to а circle of persons ог to persons having a common 
interest, as a circular letter. 


Circalar Functions: the inverse of the trigonometrical 
functions. 


Circular Notes: бее LETTERS or CREDIT. 


Circular Numbers: numbers whose powers have their 
last digits the same as their own; such are numbers ending 
in 0, 1, 5, 6. 

Circular Points at Infinity: the two imaginary points 
in which any circle intersects the infinitely distant right 
line in its plane. 

Cireulating (or Recurring) Decimal: a decimal in 
which certain digits are continually repeated. Thus 
15723793 ...., ad infinitum, is a circulating decimal of 
which the figures 723 constitute the recurring period, called 
also the repetend. 


Circulating Library: See LiBRARIES. 


Cireulation of the Blood: In all animals, even the 
simplest and lowest, there is à movement, more or les 
regular, of blood, or of a fluid equivalent to it, furnishing 
material for the growth, repair, and sustenance of the body. 
Sponges, while living, have no closed internal circulation, 
but their nutrition and aération are sustained by the inces 
sant flow of the water in which they exist through their 
numerous pores. Other Protozoa (as the lowest group of 
animals is designated), as Rhizopoda, have, within their soft, 
jeily-like substance, cavities (vacuoles) which alternately 
contract and dilate, serving the purpose of circulation within 
their bodies and redistribution of their material Animals 
a grade higher, as the Actinia (sea-anemone), have a free 
communication between the stomach and the general cavity 
of the bodv, from which, through fine ramifications to cer- 
tain parts, the nutritious fluid is cireulated, though never 
separated as true blood. In worms no distinct circulation 
of blood has been proven to exist. Cavities (dacune) there 
are, and in some, as the leech, vessels called pseudo-hemat 
vessels, ramifying through the body and containing a fluid, 
generally red, but these always have a tubular communica- 
tion with the exterior. In inseets there is а dorsal segmented 
vessel, with valves between the segments, which conveys 
the blood forward by its rhythmical contractions. The 
blood, which is often colored, and contains corpuscles 
(though never colored, as in vertebrates, by the corpuscles 
then flows into lacune, or spaces through the body, coming 
in contact With the air introduced by the tracheal tubes. 
Crustaceans, as the lobster, have a muscular heart, with six 
arterial branches, going to the head, stomach, liver, and pos- 
terior parts. Thence the blood passes through a number of 
lacunm, and returns by a number of veins, which expose it 
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in the gills, to the air before reconveying it to the heart. 
Thusthe heart of the crustacean is systemic, not respiratory, 
in its mode of distribution of the blood. The oyster has a 
heart, not far from the muscle which closes its shell; its 
vaeular system, however, is incompletely closed. In the 
euttle-fish there is a strong systemic heart, with valves; it 
{nls blood to all the organs except the gills. The blood 
returns into a contractile venous enlargement (sinus), which 
сөпуеуз it to the gills through from two to four branches or 
vius. Other sinuses then receive it, and these, being con- 
tractile, send it back to the heart. All invertebrates (ani- 
mals without an internal skeleton) have, if any, a systemic 
kart, and only few of them have colored corpuscles in their 
Мни), 

Vertebrated animals always (except the anomalous Am- 
parus) have blood containing both red and colorless cor- 
pices, the former of which give to it its color. In fishes 
tw heart is branchial or respiratory. Consisting of an au- 
ride and a ventricle, it receives venous blood from the body, 
aud propels it, by four or five arched vessels, through the 
gills, whence it circulates, to be returned by veins to the 
auricle, In the eel, torpedo, and one or two other fishes, 
contractile venous sinuses assist this return. 

In fishes generally it is supposed that the impulse of the 
heart sullices for the whole round of the cireulation. More 
probably, however, this is supplemented by arterial, if not 
venous, propulsion, and by a power acting in the (interme- 
tale) capillary region. All vertebrated animals have а 
ched eireulatory system, consisting of a heart, arteries, 
capillaries, and veins. In all vertebrates there is, also, a 
poral system, composed of veins going from the digestive, 
tl sometimes other, organs to the liver—in fishes to the 
sidney also—whence veins again convey the blood to the 
heart. 

Reptiles and amphibia have a heart with three cavities— 
two auricles and one ventricle. Of the auricles, one receives 
Heal from the lungs (except in the early stage of life of the 
хап some other ainphibia; and from the lungs and 
tills bath in the perennibranchiate amphibia, as Proteus); 
ul the other receives the blood from the body generally. 
Ties two kinds of blood (aérated, or arterial, and non- 
aated, or venous) mingle in the single ventricle, whence 
ny are redistributed to the lungs and all over the body by 
arteries, In the crocodile, however, a partition almost. sepa- 
res the two halves of the ventricle, thus approaching the 
arrangement in the higher animals, 

Birds have four cavities—two auricles and two ventricles 
—naiking a completely double heart, always situated in the 
middle of the thorax or chest. One auricle receives the 
tæl by large veins coming from the body generally. This 
amele passes the blood into the connected ventricle, which 
«nds it, by pulmonary arteries, to the lungs. Thence it re- 
атик, by pulmonary veins, to the other auricle, and this 
пугу It into its attached ventricle. That cavity then pro- 
i+b it through the aorta, or main arterial trunk, for general 
“tribution over the body. In birds the portal venous sys- 
tm mainly connects the liver with the digestive organs; but 
3 few of its veins communicate with the kidneys, posterior 
Vernal organs, and lower extremities. 

All mammals (viviparous vertebrated animals which 
“wkle their young) have a double heart, consisting of two 
sireles and two ventricles—a respiratory and a systemic 
ап conjoined, In man, for instance, the right auricle and 
ventricle constitute the respiratory or pulmonary heart—the 
“tthe systemic; and after birth, although closely adher- 
," together, no direct communication exists between them. 
the dugong the two ventricles are partly separated by a 
rp notch, Inthe ox and many other ruminants a bony 
isl strengthens the inter-ventricular wall. Only in man 
ati eme of the anthropoid (man-like) apes does the heart 
"ine to the left side; in other animals it is usually median. 
is promotes the symmetry which is so especially impor- 
tin swift-running animals, as the hound and deer, and in 
- "ls for flight. 

hie arrangement of the branches of the aorta differs in 
te ~veral classes of vertebrated animals. Fishes have four 
"Те aortic arches going to the gills. The lower reptiles 
^e three aortic arches on each side; the higher reptiles, 
eon each side, descending over the roots of the two lungs 
t form together the abdominal aorta, Birds have only one 
‘е right aortic arch, passing over the root of the right 
unz, In maminals, — man, there is only a single 
деле arch, over the root of the left lung: this, giving off 
branches above, becomes in its descent the abdominal aorta. 
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The manner of origin of the ascending branches (subelavian 
and carotid) of the aorta differs also, even among the Mam- 
malia. ln man it is least symmetrical, two arterial trunks 
passing upward from the aorta on the left side (left. carotid 
and subclavian), while there is one (arteria innominata) 
only on the right, soon subdividing into two. The horse and 
ruminants have but a single aortic principal. branch, which 
gives off all four of the carotid and subelavian arteries. The 
ortal circulation in mammals is never connected with the 
line ` 

A rele mirabile is a network of closely interjoining (anas- 
tomosing) arteries, which finally unite into a single trunk. 
Whales and other Cetacea (aquatic, fish-like mammals) have 
retia mirabilia. connected with their intercostal arteries 
within the chest, evidently serving the purpose of reservoirs 
to retain and distribute arated blood while the animal is 
submerged for a long time. There are also in the same ani- 
mals venous plexuses or retia, for the detention, under like 
circumstanees, of impure, non-aérated blood. Protective 
arrangements of the arteries exist in certain special in- 
stances, as the passage through the pelvic bones of the main 
artery of the hind part of the tail in the whale; of the great 
artery of the anterior extremity through the humerus or 
arm-bone of the lion; and of the corresponding artery 
through the coffin-bone (hoof-bone) of the horse. In all 
these cases vigorous action of the muscles in locomotion or 
prehension might unduly obstruct, at times, the flow of ar- 
terial blood but for such а provision, by which muscular or 
tendinous pressure upon the artery is prevented by its in- 
closure within body walls. 

The circulation of the blood in man corresponds altogether 
(except in the unsyminetrical location of the heart and of 
some of the arterial trunks) with the mammalian tvpe above 
deseribed. In connection with the human cireulation, how- 
ever, some additional particulars may be here given. 

Action of the Heart.— Being composed of peculiarly ar- 
ranged muscular fibers, the heart, by its rhythmical con- 
tractions and relaxations, alternately empties itself and 
becomes filled with blood, in an adult man or woman, be- 
tween seventy and eighty times a minute while at rest in 
health. From the right ventricle the venous blood (poured 
into it from the right auricle, which receives it from tlie 
great vene care) is sent through the pulmonary artery 
and its branches to the capillaries which ramify minutely 
throughout. the Jungs. These combine to form small veins 
whose union into larger trunks finally constitutes the four 
pulmonary veins, which empty the (now aérated or arterial- 
ized) blood into the left auricle. This conveys it into the 
left ventricle, whence it is impelled through the aorta, by 
the branches of which it becomes distributed all over the 
body in capillary networks, to return to the heart by means 
of the veins; all of which empty at last into the ascending 
and descending vene cave. See HEART, ARTERY, CAPILLARY, 
and VEIN. 

For the maintenance of this round of the circulation the 
valves of the heart are indispensable. Membranous and 
muscular valves (tricuspid and mitral) intervene between 
each auricle and its corresponding ventricle. Pocket-like 
(three-folded, semilunar) valves also exist at the mouths of 
the two great arteries which convey blood from the heart; 
namely, the pulmonary artery from the right ventricle and 
the aorta from the left ventricle. When the auricles are 
contracting, the (tricuspid and mitral) valves between them 
and the ventricles are open, allowing the blood to flow 
through. The auricles being emptied and the ventricles 
filled, the latter then contract, and at the same time, and in 
the same act, close the auriculo-ventricular valves; so that 
the blood is forced onward through the two arteries above 
named (pulmonary artery and aorta). While the ventricles 
are contracting (this being called the systole), the heart is 
spirally twisted, shortened, changed in form from a flattened 
to a round cone, and thrust slightly forward against the 
space between the fifth and sixth ribs, below the left nipple. 
This quite perceptible movement. is the impulse of the heart. 
No power other than that of elasticity has been proved to 
exist in the dilatation (diastole) of the cavities of the heart. 
The immediate cause of the systolic contraction is most 
probably the irritabilitv resident in the heart's muscular 
and nervous tissues, acting under the stimulus of the blood. 
It is also placed under the modifving influence of the nerv- 
ous apparatus connected with the brain апа spinal сога by 
branches of the pneumogastrie nerves and fibers running 
through the sympathetic nerves. Why the action of the 
heart should be so regularly rhythmical is not known, With 
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some (especially cold-blooded) animals the heart has been 
found to contract for some minutes, or even hours and days, 
after its removal from the body, and sometimes when en- 
tirely deprived of blood. 

Of the sounds of the heart, audible when the ear is placed 
over it against the chest, the first (longest and loudest) is 
explained principally by the closing, with vibration, of the 
auriculo-ventricular valves during the systole of the ventri- 
eles and the sound produced by the contraction of the mus- 
cular fibers, Other minor causes are the impulse of the 
heart, the rush of blood into the great arteries. The second 
sound has been shown experimentally to be caused by the 
closure, affer the systole, of the poe (semilunar) 
valves at the mouths of the aorta and pulmonary artery. 

Arterial Circulation.—since the arteries contain, in their 
middle coat, a portion of (smooth, pale, involuntary) museu- 
lar as well as elastic tissue, this must have an important in- 
fluence upon the blood-movement. The fact that the rela- 
tive amount of muscular tissue is greatest in the smallest 
arteries, which are farthest from the heart, suggests their 
adaptation to the purpose of рш the action of the 
heart in propelling the blood through the capillaries, as well 
as to act by dilating or contracting in modifying the blood- 
supply to the various parts. After death the arteries are 
always found to have emptied themselves, by their last con- 
traction, into the veins. The value of the muscular fibers in 
propelling the blood is also supported by the apparent need 
of such an arterial power to complete the circulation com- 
mencegd by the merely branchial (not systemic) heart in 
fishes, and by the fact that in &eephalous (born without а 
head) children the heart is found to be absent, so that the 
circulation in them must have been arterial and capillary 
only; as well as by the proof that during early embryonic 
life every human being is likewise without a heart, the 
blood-movement then depending on the blood-vessels alone. 
Notwithstanding these and many other obvious reasons in 
favor of such a view (which was accepted by the distin- 
guished John Hunter and Sir Charles Bell) the more com- 
mon opinion among physiologists has been, for many vears, 
that the office of the muscularity of the arteries is of a ~“ stop- 
cock ” or “ flood-gate” nature, opposing a graduated resist- 
ance to the impulse given to the Now of blood by the heart. 
Certainly these vessels, by their change in caliber brought 
about by the muscular element, have to do with the regula- 
tion of the changing supply or determination of blood to 
various parts of the body at different times, This variation 
we see in blushing; in the erectile tissues and organs; in the 
effect of friction or mustard, ete., upon the skin; in the in- 
ereased flow of blood to the jaws during the time of denti- 
tion in infants, to the ovaries during ovulation, the uterus in 
gestation, the male о organs of some animals at 
certain periods, and the antlers of the deer during their an- 
nual new growth. In all these variations the vaso-motor 
nerves and centers have an important influence. 

Capillaries —Having but a single elastic coat: without 
muscularity, these very (microscopically) minute vessels 
simply adapt themselves to the blood that passes through 
them. Yet besides the transudation of lymph or modified 
blood-plasma from them for the nutrition of the tissues, and 
the absorption ¿»to them of waste materials, a force is prob- 
ably added to the forward movement of the blood in the 
capillary region. This may occur in two ways, both of 
which are common to animals and plants. One is capillary 
attraction—i. e. the attraction of fine tubes for liquids in 
which they are immersed, such as is observed in inanimate 
(metallic or glass) tubes or porous bodies, as well as in living 
plants and animals. The other is the “vital affinity,” or at- 
traction of nutrition, exercised by the tissues toward ma- 
terials present in the blood, and withdrawing them con- 
stantly from the current, thus making room, by diminution 
of resistance, for its onward flow. The volume of the capil- 
lary svstem in man is about 300 times that of the arteries, 

Venous Circulation.—On account of the distance trav- 
ersed by the blood (passing as it does through the capillary 
ramifications) before it reaches the veins, and their greater 
aggregate volume (three times that of the arterial svstem), 
as well as the obtuseness of the angles made generally by 
their branches with the main trunks, and the various other 
factors which offer resistance to the blood-current in the ar- 


teries and capillaries, the flow of the blood is much slower | 


through the veins than through the arteries. Veins have, as 
the arteries have not, valves along their course, opening only 
toward the heart. By these the propulsive power is econo- 
mized, and, on account of their influence also, the effect of 
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movement during exercise upon the veins always favors the 
blood-movement toward the heart. Inspiration, by causing 
a condition of negative pressure within the thoracic cavity, 
tends to promote the return of venous blood to the heart, 
Forced expiration has an effect the reverse of this, but ly 
increase of pressure upon the heart and aorta it favors the 
expulsion of the blood through the arteries. 

rhe velocity of the movement of the blood through the 
arteries averages from 12 to 20 feet in a second ; in the capil- 
laries, about 2 inches in a minute; in the veins, from 6 to 12 
feet in а second. Experiments prove that the whole round 
of the circulation is accomplished in a little less than half à 
minute during rest and health. 

The discovery of the circulation of the blood, as now un- 
derstood, was made by Dr. William Harvey in 1619, first 
published by him, however, in 1628. He was partially an- 
ticipated by Servetus, Realdus Columbus, and Ciesalpimus; 
almost entirely so by Paolo Sarpi, whose claim in this Te- 
spect has been generally overlooked. The discovery was 
completed by the demonstration (with the aid of the micro- 
scope) of the blood corpuscles and the capillaries, between 
1658 and 1687, by Swammerdam, Malpighi, and Leeuwen- 
hoek. See, on the circulation, Foster’s or Landois'’s Trea- 
tises on Physiology. Revised by Epwarp T. REICHERT. 


Circulating Medium: See Money. 


Cirenlation of Sap in plants: It was formerly sup- 
posed by botanists, and is yet popularly believed, that higher 
lants s & nutrient Huid, the sap, which ascends and 
descends by regular paths, after the fashion of the blood in 
higher animals. This is now known to be erroneous. See 
Botany, Physiology of Larger Plants, and PHYSIOLOGY, 
VEGETABLE. 

Circumcision [from Lat. cireumci' sio, a cutting round; 
circum, around + cee dere, cut]: the removal of the fore- 
skin of males. This practice comes down from the earliest 
times. It is depicted upon a temple of Karnak, in Egypt, 
and was certainly known to Abraham (Gen. xvii. 7-14), It, 
was practiced by the Indians and native tribes of North and 
South America, among the Kaffir and other Negro tribes of 
Africa, in Australia, and in the South Sea islands. It is to- 
day universally observed by the Jews, by the Mohammeduns 
and by the Coptie and Abyssinian Christians. It ean not be 
traced back to any one land as originating it, nor is there 
any satisfactory explanation of its origin; perhaps it should 
be referred to the general connection between expiation of 
offenses and shedding blood. But however or where the 
practice originated, it certainly must have quickly recom- 
mended itself, and is to-day advocated by some physicians 
on the score of health, for it promotes personal cleanliness 
and also renders less the likelihood of venereal poisoning. 
It was formerly considered to increase the fruit fulness of the 
male. With the Jews circumcision was performed on the 
eighth day of the child's life, but Mohammedans usually 
circumeise between the eighth and twelfth year. Both make 
quite an occasion of the act, inviting company and giving an 
entertainment proportional to their means. The operation 
is painful and in the case of non-infants even dangerous. 
The operators are not surgeons, nor necessarily priests. The 
parts are commonly healed up in а few days. In the reign 
of Antiochus Epiphanes the attempt of circumcised Jews 10 
undo their circumcision was made (1 Mace. i. 15; Josephus 
Antig.. xii. 9, 1); so later the attempt is alluded to by Pauli 
Cor. vii. 18) and by the Roman poet Martial, and described 
by Celsus (book vii., chap. xxv.) It does not seem to hase 
been very successful. In the Bible the word * circumcision 
is used figuratively to express a change of heart. The 
earliest Christians being Jews, naturally considered it neces- 
sary that the Gentile converts should enter the Christian 
Church by the rite of circumcision, But Paul saw clearly 
how detrimental such a requisition was, and the Council cf 
Jerusalem (А. D. 50) formally absolved the Gentiles from it. 
In the Mohammedan world, female circumcision is practiced, 
which consists in the removal of the clitoris. 1n Arabia 
there are female professional cireumceisers, Sce Р. C. Re- 
mondino, History of Circumcision (Philadelphia, 1891). 


Circumference [from Lat. cireumferen tia, circuit ; cr- 
cum, around + ferre, carry]: a curved line which incleses a 
plane area, and is synonymous with periphery. It is applic 
especially to the curved line formed by a circle, and it- 
length bears a certain constant ratio to the diameter, (See 
CIRCLE.) The term perimeter is used to desiznate the length 
of the bounding lines of а plane area inclosed by several 
straight lines, as a square or polygon. 
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Cireumflex [from Lat. circumflerus, bent about; circum, 
аташ + ес lere, bend; а translation of the Gr. mepiawá- 
wro; (oxdw), drawn around]: in grammar, a character or 
accent originally denoting а rise and fall of the voice on 
те same long syllable, marked in Greek ^, or ^, and in 
Lann ^e 

Cireumnavigation [from Lat. circumnariga're, sail 
wound: circum, around + nariga re, sail]: literally, а sail- 
szround: usually, the act of sailing round the globe. The 
int person who circumnavigated the carth was Sebastian 
doi Cano, a lieutenant of Magellan. in 1519. (See MAGAL- 
ries. Ferndo,de.) Sir Francis Drake sailed round the globe 
aW Among the other celebrated navigators who per- 
t-rmed this voyage was Capt. James Cook (1768-71). 


(ireumpolar Stars [céreumpolar is from Lat. circum, 
amand + polus, from Gr. wddos, axis]: stars which revolve 
within the circle of perpetual apparition, and appear to 
mve around the pole, and complete their diurnal circles 
ziant setting. The number of stars so circumstanced in- 
cease» With the latitude of the place, or. in other words, with 
the elevation of the pole above the horizon of the observer, 


Cireamstantial Evidence: See EVIDENCE. 


(ireumvalla'tion [from Lat. eircumvalla're, surround 
"hh a rampart; circum, around + rullum, rampart]: in 
“rtiheation, an intrenchment or series of defensive works 
rate] by a besieging army, facing outward from the place 
vested or besieged, is called a line of circumvallation. It 
ensists of a line of field-works, sometimes connected by a 
parapet or a rampart, It is designed to defend the besieg- 
2r army against an attack from a hostile army operating 
1; the rear. 


Cireus [Lat., a circle, a building for races, publie specta- 
Ges ete; ef. Gr. крікоѕ. кіркоѕ, ring]: in Roman archeology, 
кореп space for the display of physical contests and sports, 
eteclally ehariot-racing. Originally a circus was the open 
vae witha level area and hillsides, or rude buildings afford- 
ithe only means of accommodating spectators, but wooden 
vais were used from early times. It is stated that no stone 
eats were used even in the famous Circus Maximus, S. of 
's Palatine Hill, before the time of Julius Cæsar. The per- 
теа] plan of the circus was probably settled about this era, 
n general shape was long with parallel sides and from 
bar to five times as long as wide, with one end rounded to a 
uf eirele, The other extremity, which was that from which 
"i^ chariots started in the race, was shaped into a segmental 
туо, the center of which was taken arbitrarily within the 
ma. The chariots were supposed to have an equal chance 
‘starting because all were equidistant from this point. The 
ела was divided by a low wall running lengthwise, but not 
lel to either side. This arrangement was to allow the 
Trcourse to be wider at the start than at the finish. The 
“ifs Were arranged іп steplike rows, rising one above the 
“eta great circus having perhaps fifteen or eighteen such 
3%, The emperor's or state box was placed near the point 
их of the races, that is to say, on the left hand of a 
"eater looking from the starting-place. The low wall 
"eh divided the arena was called the spina, and this was 
eny made into а platform 10 or 12 feet broad and adorned 
га obelisks and pieces of sculpture. The chariots had 
a chamber called career, in which chambers they re- 
лч the moment of starting, when a rope was dropped 
i before them, or the doors suddenly opened at a signal. 

tet the empire the circuses of Rome were adorned in the 
‘oot manner with stately architectural screens and arcades, 
`i pure, flaystaffs and trophies, and abundant use of colors 
‘tll. The Cireus Maximus remained the largest, but 
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“vf Caligula and Nero, which stood on the Vatican Hill i 
7r" js now the sacristy of St. Peter. that of Hadrian, the ! 
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res Flaminius and others, were perhaps as rich in their 
“tecture and appointments as the first named. The 
Cus of Maxentius, situated outside the walls of Rome on 
енен, still remains partly erect, but all those within 
“walls have entirely disappeared. The Circus Maximus is 
"Ud to have accommodated 350,000 spectators, The Cir- 
^ Maxentius, though very much smaller, is nearly 1,600 
Taung and 260 feet wide; while the spina, which can be 
еу traced from end to end and S dh of course de- 
"unes the length of the race-track, is 890 feet. According 
“his measurement each lap of a chariot near the middle 


^ of the track would be as nearly as possible half a mile 


tay 


50 А similar Jap in the Circus Maximus must have been 
^1 greater, perhaps 4,000 feet. К. 5. 
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Cirencester, sis'e-tér (ane. Coriníum): a town of Eng- 
land, in Gloucestershire; on the river Churn, and on a 
branch of the Great. Western. Railway; 89 miles by гап 
W. N. W. from London (see map of England, ref. 12-0). 
It has an agricultural college, several hospitals, and manu- 
factures of carpets, Woolen cloths, and cutlery. Canute held 
a council here in 1020. Cirencester partly occupies the site 
of Cortnium, an ancient Roman town 2 miles in circuit. 
Pop. (1891) 7,441. 

Cirillo, chce-réello, Domixtco: b. at Grugno, in the king- 
dom of Naples, 1734; d. at Naples, 1799 ; studied medicine; 
visited Great Britain and France; was appointed Professor 
first of Botany, afterward of Medicine, in Naples: wrote a 
number of books and treatises which enjoved a great. repu- 
tation in their time. When. in 1799, the French under 
Champrounet entered Naples and the Parthenopeian repub- 
lie was established, Cirillo was elected a member of the leg- 
islutive assembly, and acted as its president. As soon, how- 
ever, as the French left Naples, King Ferdinand returned, 
and by the aid of the British he eompelled the republicans 
to surrender. Cirillo was sentenced to death, and, as he re- 
fused to ask for mercy, was hanged, Aug., 1799. 


Cirrhop’oda: the CIRRIPEDIA (q. v). 


Cirripe’dia [Lat. cirrus, curl + pes, pedis, foot]: an or- 
der of Crustacea, sub-class Enfomostraea, known by the 
common name barnacles. They are incapable of locomo- 
tion, as thev are fastened by their head-ends to some foreign 
body. They have usually а multivalve ealeareous shell, six 
(more rarely four) pairs of curled bifid feet, no heart, sexes 
united in the same individual, and in their development 
they pass through nauplius and eypris stages, (See CRUS- 
TACEA and liwTroMOosTRACA.) As they can not go in search 
of their food, they create currents in the water by their 
feathery feet which bring small organic particles to the 
mouth. In some there are present complementary males, 
the object of which is to prevent close fertilization. АП 
barnacles are marine; the lars arrot barnacle (talanus 
psittacus) of Peru is used as food, but most forms acquire 
their economic importance from the fact that they become 
attached to ships, and there act asa drag upon their progress, 

The goose barnacles (Lepedéde) are attached by an elon- 
gate stalk, while the body hangs down in the water, These 
forms derive their common name from the old myth of the 
Middle Ages that they gave birth to the barnacle goose. 
Frequently in the goose barnacles calcareous shells are ab- 
sent, the body being enveloped in a leathery tunic. 

The acorn barnacles (Balanidæ хее BALANUS) are always 
provided with calcareous valves, which are directly attached 
to some foreign object without the intervention of a stalk. 
The valves on the free surface can be opened and the feet 

rotruded to obtain the food. Some forms have strange 
[шый thus Zubreinellu occurs in the skin of sharks, Coro- 
nula on whales, and Chelonobra on the tortoise-shell turtle. 
The more common forms enerust rocks, piles, ete, between 
and below tide marks. 

The root barnacles (Rhizocephala) afford wonderful in- 
stances of DEGENERATION (qd. v). Thus in their young stages: 
they are free-swimming, and much like the young of other 
Entomostraca, They soon become attached to the abdomen 
of erabs, and then gradually lose their eves, legs, abdomen, 
and alimentary canal and degenerate into a double-walled 
sac, From one side grows out a root-like process which 
penetrates the body of the crab. branching between the vis- 
cera and muscles. Through thisthe fluids of the host are ab- 
sorbed and used as food by the parasite. The body becomes 
converted into a mere sae of eggs, the space between its two 
walls serving as а brood-chamber. J. S. KINGSLEY. 


Cirrus (plu. Cirri) [Lat., curl, lock, fringe]: in botany, 
a tendril, a spiral and filiform appendage of climbing plants. 
It twines around such objects as occur in the vicinity, and 
thus obtains support for the stem, which is too weak to sup- 
rt itself in an ereet position, The cirrus is a modified 
eaf, or in some eases is an elongation of the midrib of a pin- 
nate leaf. 

In a meteorological classification of clouds, a thin fleecy 
cloud floating in the sky at a great elevation, and called 
mare's tail, or curl-cloud. See CLOUDS. 


Cis: a Latin preposition meaning “on this side”; is 
often prefixed to the names of rivers or mountains to form 
adjectives: as Cisalpine, “on this side of the Alps"; Cis- 
padane, “on this side of the Po." These terms are used 
with reference to Rome, 
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Cisal'pine Repnblie: an Italian state. founded by Na- 
poleon Bonaparte in 1797, and recognized by Austria in the 
Treaty of Campo Formio. It included Lombardy, the Vene- 
tian territory W. of the Adige, the legations of Bologna, 
Ferrara and Romagna, the duchy of Modena, Mantua, Ro- 
vigo, etc., covering an area of over 16,000 sq. miles, with a 
population of 3,900,000. It was taken by the allies in 1799, 
but regained by Bonaparte in 1800. It received the name 
of Italian Republie in Jan., 1802, and chose Bonaparte as 
president. In Mar., 1805, it became the kingdom of Italy, 
with Napoleon as king and Eugene Beauharnais as viceroy, 
and it continued as such till 1814, when its territories were 
divided. 

Ciscauea'sia: one of the two general divisions of Cau- 
casia. Area, 86,030 sq. miles. It contains the government 
of Stavropol and territories of Kuban and Terek. Pop. 
2,673,601. 

Cisco : town (founded in 1881): Eastland co., Tex. (for 
location of county, see map of Texas, ref. 3-G); on Tex. 
Cent. and Tex. and Pac. R. Hs.; 155 miles from Waco. 
Cisco is situated near the center of the great undeveloped 

.eoal and iron belt of Texas, in a fine farming and stock- 
raising region. llere is a large nursery for Southern shrubs, 
flowers, and fruits, ice-factory, roller-mills, cotton-gins, and 
water-works. Fine building-stone is found in the vicinity. 
Pop. (1890) 1,063; (1893) estimated, 1,560. 
Готов or “ Rounp-vp.” 

Cisleitha’nia: since 1867 the usual, though not official, 
collective name of that part of the Austro-Hungarian mon- 
archy which is situated this side (as viewed from Vienna) of 
the river Leitha. It embraces all the German crown lands, 
Istria, Dalmatia, Galicia, and the Bukovina; in general, all 

the provinces not appertaining to the Hungarian crown, See 
TRANSLEITHANIA. 


Cis’ padane Republie: a former state of Italy; was or- 
ganized by the French after the battle of Lodi in 1796. It 
was bounded on the N. by the river Po (ane. Padus), and 
comprised Módena, Reggia, Bologna, and Ferrara. In 1797 
it was n:erged in the Cisalpine Republic. 


Cis’platine Republic and Province: See URUGUAY. 


Cis’rhenane Republic: a name selected in 1797 for the 
projected confederation of the German towns situated W. of 
the Rhine. The project was not carried into execution, be- 
cause the peace of Campo Formio transferred the entire left 
bank of the Rhine to France. 


Cissam’ pelos [Gr. cooduwedos, a plant which climbs like 
the ivy (к:собѕ). and has fruit like the vine (&useAos)] : a genus 
of woody climbing plants of the Moonseed family (.Menisper- 
macer), natives of tropical regions in both hemispheres. It 
is of importance on account of the species C. paretra, a na- 
tive of Brazil. which is one of the sources of a common adul- 
terant of the drug known as PAREIRA Brava (q. v.). 


Cissey, sce’say’, Евхехт Loris Octave, de: general and 
senator; b. in Paris. Dec. 23, 1810; educated at school of St.- 
Cyr 1830; distinguished himself in Algiers and the Crimea; 
became а general of division 1863; shared in the events at- 
tending the investiture and capitulation of Metz; served 
against the Commune in the siege of Paris in Mar. and 
Apr., 1871; was Minister of War from July, 1871, to Aug., 
1876. D. in Paris, June 15, 1882. 

Cis’soid of Di'ocles [cissoid is from Gr. kwcocibfs, ivy- 
like; moods. ivy + «os, appearance]: a curve invented by 
the Alexandrian mathematician Diocles, with & view to the 
solution of the problem of the duplication of the cube, or 
the insertion of two mean proportionals between two given 
straight lines. It may be regarded as the pedal of a parab- 
ola with respect to the vertex; in other words, it is the 
locus of the vertex of а parabola which rolls upon an equal 
parabola, so that corresponding points of the curves al- 
ways coincide with their point of contact. It is also the in- 
verse of a parabola with respect to its vertex. 


Cistereians, or Bernardines [Cistercian is from Cis- 
tercium, the modern Citeaux, formerly Cisteaux, in. Cóte- 
d'Or, France, 160 miles S. E. of Paris, the site of their first 
abbey}: an order of monks and nuns, established in 1098 
by Robert of Champagne, who had been abbot of the Bene- 
dietine monastery in. the forest of Molesme, but. who, de- 
siring a stricter rule, induced twenty of his monks to ac- 
company him, and they chose a desert spot given over to 
wild beasts and overgrown with brambles for their site. 
The nest year Robert returned to Molesme, and the remain- 
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ing monks became discouraged, for, notwithstanding the vic. 
orous adininistration of Stephen Harding, who is esteemed 
the second founder of the order, it did not flourish, Its 
austeritics repelled and many considered them too severe. 
But they were the attraction which in 1113 induced Ber- 
NARD (4. t.), son of a Burgundian nobleman, and thirty com- 
panions to join it. The rank and size of the company and 
the enthusiasm of Bernard soon gave the order iu It 
was necessary in two years to send Bernard forth to found 
а new monastery, which was established at Clairveaux, In- 
side of forty years there were 500 abbeys of the order, in the 
thirteenth century 1,800. The Cistercians originally wore a 
brown habit, but Stephen Harding adopted a white one, at 
the alleged suggestion of the Virgin Mary, to whom he 
solemnly dedicated the order. They were addicted to con- 
templation, and so chose “lonely valleys and sequestered 
nooks” for their sites. They slept little and worked hard; 
fasted from Sept. 14 to Easter; never ate meat, fish, eggs or 
grease, and rarely used milk. Their churches were notice- 
ably bare. They had seventy-five monasteries and twenty- 
five nunneries in England when Henry VIII. dissolved the 
monasteries. The ruins of their abbeys at Furness, Tin- 
tern, and Woburn in England, and the still more famous 
ruins at Melrose in Scotland, attest their greatness. But 
the order is now practically dead. S. M. J. 


Cistern [from Lat. cisterna, subterranean reservoir, de- 
riv. of cista, box]: а tank constructed for holding water. 
Where the supply of water is uncertain, or where rain-water 
is used, every house requires a cistern. А cistern in the top 
of the house is usually constructed of wood, and generally 
holds less than 1,000 gallons, which is sufficient to supply a 
family опу two or three days. Larger cisterns are exer 
vated in the earth, and have masonry walls which are ce- 
mented. The cylindrical form is the best, as the earth ех- 
cavation and the amount of masonry are then the least for 
a given capacity. Cistern water collected from the rainfall 
is usually good if the roof be thoroughly clean before the 
water is allowed to be admitted and if the cistern itself be 
emptied and scrubbed once a year. А cistern should net 
be placed within 20 feet of a cesspool, and it is better if 
the distance between them is greater yet. Charcoal is often 
thrown into cisterns under the idea that the water will be 
rendered purer, but its utility is doubtful unless applied in 
the shape of a mechanical filter connected with the pump. 

MANSFIELD MERRIMAY. 


Cistus: the rock-roses; a genus of plants, the type of the 
family Cistacee ; comprises several species which are natives 
of the Levant and Southern Europe. and are cultivated for 
the beauty of their flowers. The Cistus creticus and a few 
others yield the resinous balsamie substance called gum 
labdanum. The cistus of the English poets is the rock-cist 
(Helianthemum), a genus of which there are four British 
and several American species. 


Citadel: an especially strong part of a fortress. as in 3 
fortified town: a separately inclosed and defended place, 
which may be held after the surrender of the rest of the 
place. Thus when William III. of England besieged ^Na- 
mur in 1695, the town surrendered Aug. 4, after a months 
siege, but the citadel had to be besieged separately, and did 
not surrender until Sept. 1, and after an assault had been 
repulsed with great slanghter. 


Citation, in law: 1. A summons issued by a court of 
competent jurisdiction directing a person to appear before 
it. The service of the citation gives the court jurisdiction 
over the parties cited or summoned. The: citation is chiefly 
used in England in the ecclesiastical courts, and in the 
U. S. in surrogate or probate courts, whose jurisdiction cor- 
responds in part to that formerly exercised by the English 
ecclesiastical courts, and in the U. 5. Supreme Court 10 
practice on writs of error. 2. A геЃегеп е to precedents ог 
authorities in support of a proposition of law. ms d: 


Citeaux, formerly Cisteaux, seet’ (ane. Cistercium): 8 
hamlet of France, in Cóte-d'Or; about 10 miles S. 5. Е. of 
Dijon (see map of France, ref. 5-H). Here was a celebrated 
monastery of the Cistercian order founded in 1095, Ке 
mains of the magnificent buildings of this monastery art 
still visible. See CisTERCIANS. 

Cithze'ron (in Gr. Ki&upóy), Mount, now Elatea: a fa 
mous mountain-range of Greece; on the boundary betwee! 
Attica and Bæotia; was covered with forests. The highes 
summit rises 4,690 feet above the level of the sea. lti 
often mentioned by ancient classical poet ;. 
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К Сага (in Gr. кїбара\: a stringed musical instrument 
ln maa Greeks and Romans: resembled a guitar or 
me denved from this word, or cognate with it, are the 
el guitar, cilhern, and zifher. 

" ties of Refuge: the six of the forty-eight Levitical cities 
“пећ the involuntary homicide might flee, and might live 
puc rom the avenger Of blood till the death of the high 
Pest released him from this quasi-captivity (Num. xxxv. 6, 
БЫН Deut, xix 1-10: Josh. xx). There were three on each 


ately 


[ . А ا‎ 
п the east side: 1. Bezer, not vet identified; 2, Ramoth- 


өн, probably Remiun: 3, Golan, now йашап, On the 
D side: 1. Kedesh, now Kedes: 2. Shechem, now Nabu- 
P: 9. Hebron, The road to them was plainly marked and 
E epen. "Phere is no biblical instance of their use. 
„Citizen [Anglo-Fr. eileseyn, modified form of old Fr. 
itn (Mod, Fr. eifoyen) : Ital. cittadino : Span, eiudada- 
i< Lat. *ererfata nus, a deriv. of civitas, replacing erris]: 
ке In a city ; in free states one who has the elective 
un and may take part in legislative or judicial de- 
Sd — In the Greek city-states and in early Rome citi- 
, 1P Was restricted at the outset to members of certain old 
PE (phali qentes), which seem to represent the earlier 
gu that founded the state; perhaps by invasion and con- 
— hese houses gradually lost their predominance, The 
b ree Inhabitants of the city were first. admitted to the 
е private rights as the ruling class, and finally to full po- 
ME anil religious equality. The household, not the clan, 
"^ame the basis of the state. All free members of a citizen 
тете Citizens : not only the wife and the children born 
— о ut the adopted child aud the enfranchised slave, 
Vir о! as ** client " was still a member of the family. 
^ The extension of Roman power the area of Roman 
ا‎ Was gradually widened. It was conferred upon 
ming families in friendly cities, and later upon whole 
е " *. Before the end of the republic nearly all the 
ich o not. merely of their own municipali- 
паме. tome. Roman citizenship, however, was still 
кү. He P. not imperial. Each new citizen family 
zen. к Jn one of the Roman wards (/rrbus), and the 
ч URL rights could be exercised only at Коте, 
CUN TRI of citizenship in the ancient world lay in 
ieee, s private rights were “civil” rights: that the 
Шал, RR no rights, He enjoyed legal protection only 
ld ee mediation of a citizen or through treaty. In 
am а of the Roman world-state this principle 
ia arp C by granting to favored allies a lim- 
forall i d Citizeuship; and, finally, by working out 
X Sh avi. m of Rome a new body of law (jus gentium), 
Roay Law.) md Por dH to person and property. (“ее 
nan citizenshi | p е end of the republic the chief value of 
n criminal йо ay in the privileges accorded to citizens 
“tripped. first. vo Under the empire, when citizens 
“er privileves 7 a all politieal rights, and afterward of all 
* 'araealla to ч: Citizenship lost all value, Its extension 
"only the eff CLG free inhabitants of the Roman world 
ect ОЁ raking certain special taxes general. 
‘burdens it Wzenship remained of importance because of 
i posed. It was acquired by birth, by natu- 
sidence. He who was by birth a citizen 
У residence a citizen of another had to 
both. 


in mode 
egiance dern law.a person who owes an inde- 


б 10 Certain risp а. state or nation, and who is en- 
RES and privileges which appertain to 
at a date as early as the time 
"v ho defines a citizen to be “a free 
SOvereignty of another man.” (Knol- 
1606.) Citizenship, in this sense, is 
With the elective franchise or the 
TE DIR v ernment. Children, the insane, and 
= general are citizens. — The same 
to be called citizens that enjoy the 
the state. This is to be under- 
Nobles. tł Condition and quality of every one; 
TOP UN C COMMONS as COIHIHOTIS, tlie women 
wl 1) "bus түр according unto the age, sex, and 
| lic: lat T Cian] every one of them... . It may 
Hh gj Шапа cet ‚1 JA privileges make not a man a citi- 
— Ixfation of the sovereign to the sub- 
—A1th and obcisance he receiveth, he 
Wad, and protection which is not due 
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of Jordan, as neatly as possible opposite each other. | 
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The subject may be further considered under the fol- 
lowing general divisions: L The mode of becoming a citi- 
zen; IL The obligations, rights, and privileges of a citi- 
zen With special reference to the Constitution of the U.N. 

1.—1. The leading mode of acquiring citizenship is Бу 
birth in the country or under a state of allegiance. Birth 
in the country confers citizenship without reference to the 
citizenship of the parent, who at the moment of birth owes 
at least a local allegiance, and, though an alien, is tempo- 
rarily a subject, except in the case of. foreign ambassadors 
and ministers. This rule would apply in the U.S. to the 
ease of persons, though in a foreign country, who were in 
the U, S. army. as their allegiance would be due to the 
U. №, On this same principle the children of U. S. ambassa- 
dors and ministers born abroad are citizens, 

2. А more ditlieult question is as to the citizenship in the 
U. S. of children born. abroad of U. N. parentage, It 
should be noted in the diseussion of. this question that alle- 
glance ds twofold—perpetual and. local. When a citizen 
of the U, S. goes to a foreign country, he can not by his 
own act put off his citizenship. He is still subject to laws 
of his own, and can, according to modern. views, still. be 
governed by its criminal legislation. The power to tie 
and bind the subject can not. be tied down to places.” It 
would seem on principle that as the mutual obligation 
from which citizenship springs still exists, his child would 
still be a citizen, though not born. within the territory of 
the state to which allegiance is due. Lord Bacon, who 
would naturally look upon this subject with the eve of a 
philosopher, plainly took this view. In his famous argu- 
ment concerning the pos? nati in the time of King James L, 
he said: “If a man look narrowly into the law on this 
point, he shall find à consequence that may seem at the first 
strange, but vet can not be well avoided; which is, that if 
divers families of English men and women plant themselves 
а! Rouen or at Lisbon, and have issue, and their deseend- 
ants do intermarry among themselves, without any inter- 
mixture of foreign blood, such descendants are naturalized 
to all generations, for erery generation is still of liege parenta, 
and therefore naturalized; so as vou may have whole 
tribes and lineages of English in foreign countries.” (Harz, 
State Trials, 81.) 1f this broad proposition should be at- 
tended with any evil consequences, they could be corrected 
by suitable legislation. The strictly legal authorities are, 
however, hopelessly in conflict. The p that the 
foreign-born children of citizens are aliens is argued with 
great force and power by Mr, Horace Binney in his well- 
known article on the Alienigene of the United States (2 
Am. Law Register, 193, A. D. 185. An outline of his 
argument is that there are no early legal decisions affirming 
the citizenship of such persons, but that, on the other hand, 
the preamble to an early statute on this subject (25 Ed. TEL, 
stat. 2) of the year 1350, the language of text-writers, such 
as Lord Coke, Jenkins, and Blackstone, the expressions of 
authors of digests, such as Comyns and Mr. Bacon, all 
point to the fact that the persons in question are aliens, 
The argument is legal and based upon authorities, and does 
not enter into the philosophy of the subject as depending 
on the doctrines of allegiance. Opposed to this view of 
Mr. Binney is a carefully conten case in the New York 
court of appeals (Ludlam vs, Ludlum, 26 New York R. 
3500). This case maintains that the statute of 25 Ed. IL., 
ch. 2, above referred to, was simply an affirmation of al- 
ready existing law, and that the common law proceeds solely 
upon the doctrine. of allegiance, which does not depend 
upon locality and place, and can not. be confined within 
boundaries. It holds that the true test of the allegiance of 
the child is parentage, that it is transmitted from the father 
to the child, and that, accordingly, the state may claim 
allegiance from the children of its citizens wherever born. 
These doctrines are supported by a reference to Calera's 
Case, T Coke R., 1, in the sixth year of James I, and other 
authorities. The doctrine of this case appears to be based 
on sound principles of political philosophy, whatever view 
may be taken of the result of the legal decisions. The dis- 
cussions of this subject by various writers led to the fol- 
lowing important enactment by Congress in. Feb. 1555: 
* Persons heretofore born, or hereafter to be born, out of the 
limits and jurisdiction of the U. S. whose fathers were or 
shall be at the time of their birth citizens of the U. N., 
shall be deemed and considered, and are hereby declared. to 
be, citizens of the U. S.: Provided, however, that the rights 
of citizenship shall not descend to persons whose fathers 
never resided in the U. S.“ If the theory of Mr. Binney be 
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correct, this statute conferred citizenship where it did not 
before exist; if that of Ludlum vs. Ludlam be sound, then 
it restricted the rights of the foreign-born descendants of 
citizens, perhaps unnecessarily. 

3. Citizenship by Naturalization.—An alien may be made 
a citizen by the act of a state or a nation co-operating with 
his own act. Sometimes this citizenship is complimentary 
or honorary; usually it is attended with true, or intended, 
renunciation of foreign citizenship. The question thus re- 
eurs whether a person can by his own act put off his citi- 
zenship. The doctrine of the common law was that natural- 
born subjects can not be absolved from allegiance to their 
sovereign without his consent. At one time the courts of the 
U. S. asserted the same doctrine. But Congress has enacted 
that expatriation is a natural right of all persons. Eng- 
land no longer insists on the doctrine of indelible alle- 
gianee. The theory formerly held was this: the tie of alle- 
giance creates reciprocal rights and duties; the state can not 
rightfully discard the citizen without just cause of forfeit- 
ure, пог can the citizen repudiate his obligations to the state 
without its consent. Assuming that mutual agreement is 
necessary to dissolve the relation of sovereign and citizen, 
the more difficult’ question is whether the agreement of 
dissolution can be taferred from the prolonged absence of 
the citizen, coupled with foreign naturalization, and the 
failure of the state, after notice, to reclaim him. The bet- 
ter opinion would seem to be that there must be some 
affirmative aet of renunciation on the part of the state to 
which the allegiance is due, though there are weighty opin- 
ions to the contrary. For the purpose of settling perplex- 
ing and irritating questions that frequently arise, the U.S. 
have entered into treaties of naturalization with a number 
of foreign powers. (For details, see NATURALIZATION.) Nat- 
uralization may take place either by a mere law of a gen- 
eral nature, such as that which provides that every alien 
woman who marries a citizen of the U. S. shall be deemed 
and taken to be a citizen, or it may oceur in special in- 
stances affirmative on the part of the individual to be 
naturalized. In the U.S. the power to naturalize is exelu- 
sively vested in Congress by а provision in the U. S. Con- 
stitution. There is an important provision concerning citi- 
zenship in the fourteenth amendment to the U. S. Constitu- 
tion as follows: “ Al] persons born or naturalized in the 
U. S.. and subject. to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of 
the U. 5, and of the State wherein they reside." The pre- 
cise effect of this provision has not yet been settled by judi- 
cial decision. It would seem, however, that it should not be 
construed by implication to deprive any person of citizen- 
сар who would possess it by common law, such as the 
children of ambassadors or other citizens born abroad. 
The ninth amendment would lead to this conclusion: “ The 
enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights shall not 
be construed to deny or disparage others retained. by the 
»ople." Citizenship at present, as will be shown hereafter, 
Lad to important rights and privileges, of which it would 
be unjust to deprive any one entitled to them. The words 
“subject to the jurisdiction of the U. S." would exclude 
from citizenship the children of foreign public ministers and 
members of the Indian tribes, though шш born out of 
the tribal organizations would seem to be citizens. Alien 
Chinese ean not become naturalized citizens of the U. S., but 
a child born of Chinese parents within the limits and juris- 
diction of the U. S. is a citizen. 

Interesting questions eoncerning citizenship arise in ease 
of the union of two separate nations, or of the division of 
a single nation into two separate states. The first of these 
eases was discussed with much acuteness апа learning 
when Scotland and England were united under James I. ; 
the second has been extensively considered by the courts, 
both in Great Britain and in the U. S. in connection with 
the latter's independence. Calrins ease (T Coke's Re- 
ports), the leading English authority upon the whole sub- 
jeet, declared. that the post nati (persons born after the 
union) of Scotland were natural-born subjects, and could 
inherit lands in England. In respect to the result of the 
revolt. of the colonies opinions differ as to the time when 
the separation between Great Britain and the U. S. became 
SS though they substantially agree as to the effect 
of the division, The U. S. view is, that the separation 
took place at the Declaration of Independence, July 4, 1776; 
the British, that it was consummated at the treaty of peace 
in 1753. Accordingly, a person born in Great. Britain be- 
fore July 4 1770. who did not reside in the U.S, after that 
date, became, as to the U. 5., an alien, аз well as all his de- 
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scendants. "The effeet of this rule is not to work a forfeit. 
ure of vested rights, and the real estate owned by a former 
citizen continued to be vested in him, though he could 
not, after the day named, acquire an indefeasible title to 
land. 


11.— Тһе ои of the U. S. Constitution concerning 
citizenship have assumed great importance, growing out of 


the controversies concerning the legal condition or status of 
persons of African descent. The Constitution as originally 
adopted made no provision concerning citizens of the Us, 
except an incidental direction that Senators, Кергеѕепта- 
tives, and the Executive should be such citizens. There 
were, however, distinct clauses coneerning the rights and 
privileges of the citizens of the several States, such as 
that the judicial power of the U.S. shall extend to contro- 
versies between a State and a citizen of another State, and 
between citizens of different States, and that the citizens of 
each State shall be entitled to all privileges and immuni- 
ties of citizens in the several States. This last clause has 
led to much judicial discussion, some points of which will 
be noticed hereafter. Under the clause which provided 
that the judicial power should extend to controversies be- 
tween citizens of different States, the question arose in tle 
now famous case of Scott vs. Sandford (19 Howard's Re- 
ports, 39), whether an emancipated Negro could be consid- 
ered as a “citizen of a State"; and it was decided that 
he could not be so regarded, and accordingly that he 
could not maintain an action on that basis in the Federal 
courts, It would seem to follow that he could not claim 
the benefit of the other constitutional provision respecting 
privileges and immunities. The division of public opinion 
oceasioned by this decision, and the desire to settle bya 
positive rule the condition of the slaves emancipated bv the 
thirteenth amendment to the Constitution, as well as that 
of the colored race in general, led to the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth amendments, the provisions of which are now to le 
considered, as far as they affeet citizenship. All persons 
born or naturalized in the U. S. are declared to be citizens 
of the U. S. and of the State in which they reside; and it is 
provided that **no State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the U. S.”; and also that the “right of citizens of the 
U. S. to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the С. S. or 
by any State on account of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude." Though the condition of the colored 
race led to these amendments, their construction is not to 
be confined to it. It will be observed that the same words 
are here used as in the body of the Constitution—* privileges 
and iminunities"—except that they are here declared to 
belong to “citizens of the U. S.,“ while there they appertain 
to "citizens of each State" in reference to the *several 
States.” The meaning of the words * privileges and immu- 
nities" in the body of the Constitution has been, as already 
stated, much considered. They have been held to mean 
such privileges, cte., as are of a general nature, such as se 
curity to life and liberty, the right to acquire property, to 
have access to courts of justice, and freedom to pursue aml 
obtain happiness and safety, with such restrictions as ure 
necessary to the publie good. Whatever guarantees upon 
these points a State accords to its own citizens, it must 
extend to citizens of other States. But the Constitution 
before the amendments gave no directions as to the mode m 
which a State should treat its own citizens, except in a few 
specially marked instances, such as the prohibition to pass 
bills of attainder and ex-post facto laws, In other re- 
spects the State was left to its own action toward its people. 
Under the amendments there is provision made for the priv- 
ileges and immunities of citizens of the U.S. А momen- 
tous question now arises: Does this provision trench on the 
great power which has all along been vested in each Mate 
to regulate the conduct of its own citizens? Does Congress 
under it have the right to enter upon the once exclusive 
field of State legislation and the domain of State constitu- 
tions, and to override all its action as to privileges and im- 
munities of citizens? This question eame up for careful 
consideration before the Supreme Court of the U. S. in the 
very important ease of the Butchers’ Benevolent Associa- 
tion vs. The Crescent City Live Stock Company (A. n. 1872. 
The State of Louisiana had granted an exclusive right to 
the latter company to engage in the business of slaughter: 
ing cattle within a certain district, including the city of 
New Orleans. It was claimed by the plaintiffs, who had 
been engaged in the same business, and who were by the 
act prohibited from following it, that the law created a 
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i that its exclusiveness was contrary to the spirit 
ы stitutions, and that it was opposed to this pro- 
"^n of the U.S. Constitution. It was, however, consid- 
me һу the court that there 18 now а clear distinction be- 
И ren citizens of the U. S. and citizens of a State—that 
uh "nv be persons of the former class who are not 
aon — the latter, and that the constitutional amend- 
— Solely applicable to privileges and immunities of 
“Zens of the U. S, as such; and that accordingly the 
tause does not refer to such regulations as the State may 
make for its own citizens, though they may also fill the char- 
ater of citizens of the U. S. If il be asked what scope 
ae Js in this construction for the amendment, the an- 
"eer IS that the court does not seek to lay down any ab- 
“raet rule on the subject, and will decide questions as they 
ch agp eee instances of its application may be suggested, 
E : le right to visit the seat of government to assert a 
240 OF to seek its protection; to freely approach its sea- 
ше Sub-treasuries, ойе, and courts of justice; to 
S Protected on the high seas; to assemble and petition 
| — of grievances; to invoke the privilege of the 
frm a corpus; and freely to change the residence 
КЫ oe tate to another, These appertain to citizens of 
: dnm iet general. Tt was decided by tlie same court. that 
ip T practice law in a State by one of its citizens 
sal us well) did not come within the phrase “privileges 
о ities” of a citizen of the U. 5. It is a matter of 
за ы" to all who desire to see the equilibrium of 
ele Мое: een the general government and the States prop- 
Du — that the court was able to кее its way clear 
ih EE lat rigorous construction of the clauses of this 
So been ert] The effect of the fifteenth amendment has 
D ed bv the courts, but its object is well known. 
ы EN CLE all State law or constitutional pro- 
ө ee distinctions among citizens of the U. S. as 
а n — of the right of suffrage based Upon race and 
jane os ever prevents the introduction oi them either 
Tern C of the States or the general Government. 
^nt from dL En p under the U. 5. Government is dif- 
VN Mes S at u nder the State, (Slaughter-house сахех, 
distiner from 6.) The U.S. and State Governments being 
rM SEIN. each other, each has citizens of its own Whose 
ПМ to vote 1 its jurisdiction it is bound to protect. The 
1з not a necessary incident of citizenship. 
сїй Revised by HENRY Wave Rogers. 
ahua, or Citlahuatzin: Sce CUITLAHUA. 
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„еец [c etree is from Lat. citrus, citron ; Gr. xlrpov] : 
tany kinds of p curs very widely distributed in nature in 
эше plants, Jt ruit, as well as in the roots and leaves of 
t алш a found alone or with little malic acid, as 
TU malie acid i In lemons and cranberries, Together 
P^. Further it — found in gooseberries and huckleber- 
vel in the sprin occurs in sugar beets, in tobacco, in acorns, 
VA wale (cour Pa of grape-vines, | It. is prepared on a 
^^i neutralized In. juice. This is allowed to ferment, 
Um Citrate dee Ith lime, the solution filtered, and. the 
“4 pounds of ови with sulphuric acid. Опе hun- 
Citrine. MOnS yield 5 lb. of citric acid. 
t. See QUARTZ. 
tment - 


' 
Citrine Ош : 
Citron [vig Р See MERCURY, MEDICINAL Uses or. 

йеп, meee eee X. citrus = Gr. «lrpov]: fruit of Cit- 

sts to belone the orange tribe and now held by most 

“1 the sonp lime," to t hie same natural species as the lemon 

“lS Upon the sur he Species was named medica by Lin- 

“mis noy trac OSA t ion that it came from Media, but its 

Чегар, "d rra ta < farther east. The fruit is like an 

UMS Mon anil © E 2 

Каш. ЖОШ аел и ret ered with prominent humps. It 

pi for th — pounds. The rind is very aromat- 

hake loved i, aking of conserves. The mildly 

lid sse) y aq 1 the flavoring of liquors, The cit- 

© small tree. with oblong or oval, 

gloss The leaves, the petiole being either 
see Melon, t h . name citron is also used for a va- 
зы, Стоп, fop pr C Find of which is used, like that of 
Ya тепа e$ 0 ves. This watermelon is charac- 

Г щш firm white very hard, inedible fruit, which 
itro P © core. This fruit thrives through- 

vana (Fr a ү 


- "xa flies y, Ы Ctl re Р 
“pared рге, <> reelle): a 


чү 
E S and sho 


ki erfume prepared from 
belin Fh, In Barbades Common JALM (9. 1.) ; also a liq- 
avo S from the rind of the citron, and 

ring the best brandies. The name 
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etfronelle is also given in France to the common southern- 
wood (Arlemisia abrotunum). The term citronella is, how- 
ever, chiefly applied. by perfumers at present. to an oil ex- 
ported from Ceylon. It is the product of Andropogon scha- 
nanthus, a kind of grass. 


Citron-melon: See WATERMELON. 


Citrus, kit'roos, but more commonly sit rüs [Lat., from 
Gr. xirpov, citron, кїтрёа, citron. tree]: a genus of evergreen 
trees and shrubs of the family Rutacew, natives of tropical 
India, but long cultivated in. all warm climates. Few spe- 
cles are now recognized by most botanists, but. these have 
given rise to many strongly marked varieties, which by some 
are regarded as species. The orange, C. aurantium, the 
lemon, C. domonum, lime, C. (нена, shuddock or grape- 
fruit, C. decumana, kumquat, C. japonica, and the Seville 
or bitter orange, C, vulyaris, are the commonly recognized 
species. The leaves of all these species, while apparently 
simple, are really compound, as shown by their jointed 
petioles. All species abound in a volatile oil, which is used 
in medicine and the manufacture of perfumery. С. E. D. 


Cittadella, chit-tia-del'hia, ALroxso: portrait-painter; 
b. 1487; pupil of Nicolo di Puglia at Bologna. Не is said 
to have introduced а new and improved style of portrait- 
medallion, modeling from nature. He made the portraits 
of the contemporary Medici and of Charles V. He worked 
in clay and wax as well as in color. D. іп 1586. W.J.S. 


Città-della-Pieve. -pée-av' vis : a town of Italy ; province 
of Perugia; 23 miles W. S. W. of city of Perugia (see map 
of Italy, ref. 5-E), the native place of the eminent painter 
Perugino. Pop. 8,000. 


Città di Castello (anc. Tiberinum): a town of Italy: 
rovince of Perugia; on the Tiber, about 28 miles N. W. of 
erugia (see map of Italy, ref. 5-Е). It has a cathedral, 
several palatial mansions, and Gothie structures. Pop. 
25,000. 


Città Vecchia, -vek kee-da (i.e. Old City): a city of 
Malta; 6 miles W. of Valetta; on a limestone hill in whieh 
extensive catacombs were excavated at a remote period (see 
map of Italy, ref. 11-1). It has a large and handsome ca- 
thedral. It was called Medina by the Saracens, who occu- 
pied it for some time. Pop. 7,000. 


City [from О. Fr. её: Prov. efufatz : Ital, città : Span. 
ciudad : Portug. cidade < Lat. evitas (eretas), — a 
large town, especially one incorporated with special privi- 
leges. As early as the thirteenth century the word city was 
applied in England to important boroughs such as London 
and Leeds Under the Norman kings the episcopal sees 
began to be removed to the chief borough or * city " of the 
diocese, as in. France, and the term city came to be used 
specifically to designate а borough whieh was the seat of an 
episcopal see, and in the reign of Henry VHI. the boroughs 
in which new bishopries were established were created 
“cities.” This title has been generally conferred on nearly 
all the places to which new bishoprics have been assigned in 
the nineteenth century; but a number of boroughs which 
are not episcopal sees have had it. corerred. upon them by 
royal aii oit. In Scotland and Ireland the word has had 
a somewhat parallel usage. In Canada a city is a munici- 

alitv of the фа! class, and is separated from the juris- 
diction of the county council, In the U. N. the term is 
specifically applied to municipalities which are governed by 
& mavor and board of aldermen, or other similar body, and 
in which there is no general deliberative assembly of the 
citizens, or “town council." In some of the U. N. cities are 
classified according to their population for purposes of legis- 
lation, See MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 

Revised by F. STURGES ALLEN. 

City Island: an island and village situated in Long Island 
Sound, a few miles E. of New York city, to which it was 
annexed in 1895 (see map of New York, ref. 7-B). It has a 
number of the public institutions of New York, and ship- 
building and oystering industries. Pop. (1830) 989; (1890) 
1,206. 

City Point: port of entry of Prince George co., Va. (for 
location of county, see map of Virginia, ref. 6-11): on the 
James river, at the mouth of the Appomattox, 10 miles by 
railroad E. N. E. of Petersburg. This point. being a good 
landing, was seized by the troops under Gen, Butler in his 
movement up the James, May, 1864, and. later, June, 1864, 
became the headquarters of Gen, Grant after his passage of 
this river; and dunt his subsequent operations aguinst 
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Petersburg and Richmond was the prineipal landing and 
dépôt of supplies for his army. Pop. (1880) 484: (1890) 409. 
Ciudad Bolivar: Sce BOLIVAR. 
Ciudad de Cura: See Cura. 
Ciudad de las Casas: See SAN CRISTOBAL, 
Ciudad de los Reyes: See Lima. 


Ciudad Guzman. or Zapotian el Grande: а city in the 
south part of the state of Jalisco, Mexico; 4.300 feet above 
the sea (see map of Mexico, ref. 7-Е). Pop. (1891) 23,205. 
The place is growing rapidly. At present 1t is reached by 
dilizence from Guadalajara. H. H.S. 

Ciudad Porfirio Diaz: See Porrirto Diaz. 

Ciudad Real. thee-co-diaad'riv-aal’: a province of Spain; 
intersected by the river Guadiana, aud bounded N. by Sierra 
de Morena, Area, 7,540 sq. miles, Capital, Ciudad Real, 
Pop. (1887) 292,201. 

Ciudad Real (city of the king): a town of Spain; capi- 
tal of the province of same name; situated on a plain about 
9 miles S. of the Guadiana and 105 S. of Madrid by rail 
(see map of Spain, ref. 17-F), It has several fine churches, 
monasteries, and a large hospital founded by Cardinal Lo- 
renzand. The nave of the parish church is a magnificent 
Gothie structure. Неге are manufactures of linen and coarse 
woolen fabrics and an annual mule-fair. This town was 
the headquarters of the Hermandad, or Holy Brotherhood, 
founded in 1249 for the suppression of robbery, Pop. 18,369, 


Ciudad Rodrigo, -rod-rec g7: a fortified town of Spain ; 
on the river Agueda, here crossed by a fine bridge: about 
90 miles S. W. of Salamanca (see map of Spain, ref. 14-D). 
It has & Gothie cathedral founded in the twelfth century, 
and а citadel, During the Peninsular war it was considered 
an important point as a key of Spain on the west. It was 
invested and taken by the French general Massena in July, 
1810. The army of the Duke of Wellington assaulted and 
took this place, with 150 guns, Jan.. 1812. For this achieve- 
ment the Spanish Government gave him the title of Duke 
of Ciudad Rodrigo. Pop. (1887) 8,330. 

Ciudad Victoria: a Mexican city; capital of Tamauli- 
pas; іп the south western part of the state (see map of Mex- 
ico, ref. 5-H). It is beautifully situated, at the base of high 
mountains in a rich and well-watered valley. Sugar-cane is 
largely grown in the vicinity. Pop. (1889) 8,000, and grow- 
ing rapidly. H. H.S. 

Cives: See CHIVES, 


Civet [from Fr. civette : Ital. zibetfo, from Arab. zabäd]: 
a name applied to a pale-yellow or brownish substance, 
about the consistency of honey, secreted by the anal glands 
of several carnivorous mammals of the genus Veeerra and 
family VivERRID.E (у. v.). Upon exposure to air the civet 
thickens, acquiring the consistency of lard, and becomes 
darker. When pure it has astrong, unpleasant musky odor, 
but when diluted, say 1 part of civet to 1.000 of alcohol, the 
unpleasant quality disappears. It is still in great vogue as 
a perfume in the East, but in Europe it is used not so much 
on account of its owrfodor, but because when combined with 
other perfumes it has the property of increasing and pre- 
serving their quality. The civet of commerce comes mostly 
from Northern Africa and Southern Asia and the adjoining 
islands, It is prepared for market by removing the hairs, 
washing, and drying. When pure it is worth from $10 to $12 
per ounce, but, on account of its value, it is frequently adul- 
terated with lard or butter. The animals which furnish civet 
are also known as civets, or civet-cats. They are kept in con- 
finement and the secretion removed with a small spoon once 
or twice a week, The most common species, and most impor- 
tant commercially, is the African civet, Viverra civetta, which 
is found from North Africa southward to the latitude of 
Fernando Po. It is from 3 to 4 feet in length. including the 
tail, and 10 or 12 inches high. The fur is rather harsh, and 
along the center of the back is quite long, and can be erected 
to form a crest. The general color is a brownish gray; there 
is а dark line down the center of the back, and the upper 
parts of the body are marked with numerous rows of black 
spots. The legs and greater portion of the tail are black, 
there is a black patch about each eye; and two or three black 
stripes run obliquely downward and backward from near 
the ear. The upper lip and sides of neck are whitish. The 
pupil of the eye is round even in a strong light, the toes are 
short, and the claws partially retractile Che Indian civets 
Viverra zthetha and V. tangalunga are somewhat smaller 
und lack the dorsal crest, They are found in India, China, 
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and the large islands of the coast of Southern Asia. The 
rasse (Viverricula malaceensis) is a much smaller апіша], 
likewise inhabiting Southern Asia and the adjoining islands, 
whose civet is used by the Javanese. While kept in con- 
finement these animals can scarcely be called domesticated, 
for, with the exception of the zibeth, V. zibetha. they are 
cross and treacherous, As a recompense for this, the serre- 
tion of the glands is greatest when the animals are irritated, 
Care is taken in removing the civet to have the creature in 
а сасе so narrow that it can not turn around. ‘The civet-cat 
of Mexico and the Southwestern U.S. is the cacomixl, Nee 
BASSARIS. F. A. Lvcas, 


Civetta, chee-vet ta, otherwise Heinrich von Bles: b. 
іп Bovines, near Namur, Belgium, 1480; d. probably in 
Liège, 1550. A Duteh painter who lived in Venice, where 
he painted a strange inferno in the ducal palace. His mox 
noted picture is one of a peddler asleep while monkeys rille 
his pack. lle was known as Civetta from the habit of paint- 
ing an owl in his pictures. W. J. 5. 


Civil Action: an action which is instituted for the re- 
eovery of private or civil rights, or of compensation fer 
their infraction, 


Civil Damage Acts: laws giving to husbands, wives 
children, parents, guardians, and others who have sustained 
injury in person, or property, or means of support by any 
intoxicated person, or in consequence of the intoxication of 
such person, a right of action against any person who has 
by selling or giving away intoxicating liquors caused the 
intoxication in whole or in part. In some of the States this 
right of action is also given against the owners of the prem- 
ises on Which the intoxicating liquors are sold. The right 
of action is not restricted to cases where the dealer made 
the sale himself, but it extends to cases of sules made by his 
agent even against his explicit instructions. The liquor- 
dealer's license to sell is not a defense to the action, as Па- 
bility under the acts does not depend on whether the sale 
was lawful or unlawful, or on any question of negligence. 

ENRY W ADE ROGERS. 

Civil Death : in law, the cessation or loss of one's civil 
rights and capacities so that he becomes, as it were, dead in 
law while the physical life remains; or the state of a per~n 
who is separated from civil society and has lost his civil 
rights. Civil death may arise from various causes, such as 
abjuring the realm, entering into a monastery, banishment, 
ete. In Great Britain it arose where a man bv act of Par- 
liament was attainted of treason or felony. Formerly in the 
ease of one entering а monastery and. becoming a monk his 
next heir sueceeded to his estate. In some States of the 
U. Sasin New York, the sentence of a criminal to impris- 
onment for life causes civil death and nullifies an existing 
marriage. F. STURGES ALLEN. 


Civil Engineer: a term originally used in contradistine- 
tion to military engineer, meaning a person whose profession 
was the planning and construction of roads, bridges, ша- 
chinery, river improvements, ete., for the uses of the general 
publie and not for the special purposes of warfare. The 
term is still sometimes used in this sense in Europe, but civil 
engineering is often held to include all branches of engineer- 
ing, even those purely military and naval. In the U. 5. this 
latter use of the term is not obsolete; for instance, the con- 
stitution of the American Society of Civil Engineers pre- 
vides that * a member shall be а civil, military, naval. min- 
ing, mechanical, eleetrieal, or other professional engineer, 
an architect, or a marine arehiteet." There is also a tenden- 
ey, which is seen especially in some schemes for classifying 
books, to omit the word “civil” entirely, and subdivide tlie 
various branches of engineering into mechanical, hydraulic, 
sanitary, bridge engineering, ete. See ENGINEERING. 

According to the usage most prevalent in the С. 5.,а civil 
engineer is а person whose profession is the planning or 
construction of works which promote inland transportation 
for the publie benefit. he word transportation is here 
used in a very broad sense, and includes the moving of 
water in pipes, and of sewage in sewers, as well as of freight 
and passengers on roads and railroads, Under this detini- 
tion civil engineering Includes surveying, or the measure- 
ments necessary for making the plans, the construction vf 
vessels, street railways, railroads, canals. sewers, and methods 
of water-supplies, as also the improvement of rivers and 
harbors. The word works, used in the above definition, dors 
not include prime motors, machines, or machinery, althoush 
such must be necessarily used by the civil engineer in his 
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"peritons, and it does not include mining, metallurgical, | of chance; that it is not merely a cause without an effect; 


t do D ч 
VT eceetrica] plants. MANSFIELD MERRIMAN. 


Civilian: in popular usage, a person whose pursuits and 
"nployment are civil—i. e, one neither in the army nor in 
Ше navy, Asa legal term, it denotes a man learned in the 
vvil or Roman law. In England the term is applied particu- 
lity to à member of the college of doctors of law practicing 
in the ecclesiastical and admiralty courts, in which the civil 
AW I3 recognized. Revised by F. STURGES ALLEN. 


Civilis, Cracpivs: an heroic chief of the Batavi who 
“rval for many years in the Roman army. When Ves- 
амап aud Vitellius were contending in civil war for the im- 
eral throne, the adherents of the former induced Civilis to 
Hake a feigned demonstration of hostility to the Romans, in 
‘er fo detain in Gaul the Roman army, which was inclined 
"Л for Vitellius Having raised a large army, Civilis 
rvolted in earnest in 69 a. D., was joined by many Germans, 
an defeated the Romans in several battles. In 70 a. D. he 
$a defeated by Cerealis, a general of Vespasian. Tacitus 
Yates that negotiations ensued between Cerealis and Civilis, 
ie his history here ends abruptly. 

j. ization [deriv, of civilize, from Fr. errrirser, from a 
E — eivi dis, civic, civil, polite]: In popular use the 
© dne ud this word is twofold; it is sometimes employed 
VO | а process and sometimes a condition, As a proc- 
ы ры the act of elevating or developing from a 
nee Ee semi-barbarous state to a state of intelligence, 
: mun. » tcs nate Аха condition it means the state of 
ined: dl E ! whom intelligence is cultivated, manners аге 
In the йт dust ries are active, and the arts are prosperous, 
ilios ЗЕ ү it aims at, and in the second it consists of, 
bugs ы harmoniously developed condition of the indi- 
о —— of a state of society that is conducive to the 
ae aN е relations of the individual man with his fel- 
Duo а condition it is the sum of intelligence and 
i M the various gradations of society. Formerly 
d-nenerated 1o not unfrequently hell that mankind has 
TEN B l rom а loftier and happier condition to the 
ee E of moral and physical degradation. Recently, 
atl in | олу һаз been almost universally abandoned, 
Cit lization — the belief has come to prevail that the 
T — the present. day is the result of a long and 
Mes of the ind 2 hi olution from barbarism. Various theo- 
bled ane zh Lots by which this result has been accom- 
: E TA The most elaborate attempt that 

s — € to discover the principles which govern 
"ekle, whose PE civilization is that of Henry Thomas 
att incomplete P A of Civilization in England, though 
Ruch lt was the к mulated certain. laws and rinciples 
pruxiples, as M n object of the work to establish. "These 
Meented in an a 1n the first. volume of the work. may be 
pavsical « лн An эге Viated form, as follows: 1. The meta- 
t (АША f free will rests on ап erroneous belief in 
arl especially P Coreiousness, 2. It is proved by history, 
n AWS as fixed’ Statistics, that human actions are governed 
*A World > v and. regular as those which rule in the phys- 
Climate, soil, food, and the aspects of nature 
Cétuses of intellectual progress, 4. The 

etween European and non-European his- 

Ass the fact that in Europe man is 
while elsewhere nature has been 
— و‎ Human progress has been due not 
in sue], «* F1 are stationary, and which balance 
& Уу гау that their influence over any long 

Б m € 


neutralize : — 
tantly — эз to intellectual activity, which has 


их evo 


ie dex 
Y 


"e ШШК 
ety Is 
^n Cons 


aae s 1° "1 А "ES " 
s aud Fovernm e Prise and advancing. 6. Religion, liter- 
ЖЕТУ Of ei U гаге at the best, but the products, and 
tut ay 2 Willis. 3 . 


Septic: tition, 7, Civilization progresses with 
Тр n—that is to say, the disposition to 
алаа with the opposition of credulity, 

`1 © —t hat is to suv, a disposition to main- 
ШЕ бшу аан established beliefs and practices, 
| Cen critically examined by several 

— m €t cogent being the examination of 
TOV Spa X n the first chapter of his (rindrrss 
her у Olds the positions of Buckle to be 
5 Laurer to. X- inportaunt work on the history of 
O fT фея sur l Histotre del Humanité, 

e FASL volume of which the author sums 
lireet s tis that there isa plan which extends 
| ids rota Nan affairs. and which has accom 
j j sical and moral forces; that this 
h matter; that it was not the work 
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and that it must therefore be the work of a Supreme and 
Infinite Intelligence. The author reviews Bossuet/s theory 
of the miraculous government of Providence: the antique 
fatalisin of Vico; the fatalism of chance by Voltaire and 
Frederick I; the fatalism of climate in. Montesquieu; the 
futalisin of nature in Herder; of race in Renan; of revolution 
in Thiers: of pantheisin in Hegel; and of positivism in Comte 
and Buckle. But the best-known analysis of civilization is 
that of Guizot, in his History of Civilization in Europe, In 
this work the author has explained and. commented upon 
the facts that. have influenced civilization from the fall of 
the Roman empire to the French Revolution with a pene- 
tration and a clearness that have never been surpassed. IHe 
does not recount facts, but contents himself with making 
their significance known. The advance of civilization, in 
his belief, consists of the development of the individual and 
the development: of the social condition. Its essential fea- 
ture, therefore, is progress, Не does not attempt to trace 
the development of the individual, but limits himself to the 
work of making known the great laws which dominate the 
evolution of society. The church, the crusades, the feudal 
system, the free cities, monarchy, in short. all the promi- 
nent institutions of the Middle Ages, pass under his review. 
But he nowhere discloses his personal beliefs, Throughout 
the work there reigns a severity and serenity of method 
which conciliate all sympathy and respect. Especially note- 
worthy is his treatment of the crusades and the Reforma- 
tion, Another French writer, M. de Gobeneau, in his Essact 
sur Cinégalité des races humaines, has also attempted to 
analyze the forces which have tended to the development of 
civilization, On many points he takes issue with Guizot. 
Civilization he regards as a chain of facts and ideas; and 
the characteristic difference between civilization and barba- 
rism he declares to be in the fact that the one estimates at 
its true value the difference between the material need and 
the moral needs of man, while the other does not. With 
barbarism the physical needs dominate; but with civiliza- 
tion the multitude forces itself to seek by specifie means the 
eponderanee of moral cousiderations, In this way intel- 
— is promoted and mauners are refined. The author 
thinks that climate and soil have much less to do with the 
development of civilization than has commonly been sup- 
posed; and he cites in proof of his belief the fact that for 
centuries the natives of America had the most magnificent 
opportunities presented to them without result. The most 
essential factor is the aptitude of race to avail itself of the 
opportunities afforded by its environment, Besides the 
writers who have occupied themselves mainly with what 
may be regarded us the philosophical evolution of civiliza- 
tion, a still larger number have endeavored to trace the de- 
velopment of it as a record of facts. In this kind of writing 
the Germans, in the works which they call Kulturgeschichte 
(i.e. culture history) have been especially pre-eminent. There 
is scarcely a period in the history of the human race on 
which, by the thoroughness of their investigations, they 
have not thrown important light. As it is impossible here 
to analyze even the most important of the numerous works 
on this subject, a list of the most noteworthy books is all 
that can be given. 

AUTHORITIES. —Sir John Tubbock’s Prehistorie Times, as 
Illustrated by Ancient Remains, and The Origin of Ciril- 
ization; John Ferguson MeLennan's Sludres in Ancient 
History (Primitive Marriage): Sir Henry S. Maine's Ancient 
Law, also his Village Communities in the Bast and West; 
Lewis Н. Morgan's Ancient Society: Edward В, Tylor's Ke- 
searches into the Early History of Mankind, also his Prin- 
Ше Culture: Henry Alexandre Wallons Zféstorre. de 
UE selavage dans C Antiquité: Fustel de Coulanges's Ancient 
City; Guizot's History af Civilization in Europe. also his 
History of Civilization tn France: F. Laurent's Etudes sur 
CHisltoire de С. Humeanttés Klemm's Allgemeine Geschichte 
der Menschheit; Wachsinuth’s Allgemeine Kullurgesehich- 
le: Draper's History of the Intellectual Development of 
Europe: Koll's Kulturgeschichte der Mensehheit: Honeg- 
gers Grundsterne einer Allgemeinen Rwulturgeschichte; Hell- 
wald's Awulfurgeschichle in ihrer natürlichen Entwickelung. 

C. К. ADAMS, 


Civil Law: See Law, tHe CIVIL, 


Civil List: the sum allotted for the annual expenses of 
the crown in countries having monarchical governments, 
The term is of English origin, going back to the reign of 
Charles IL, who was assigned a revenue of £1:200,000. by 
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Parliament. An absolute sovereign needs no civil list, 
since he disposes of the entire revenues of the state at will; 
but in constitutional monarchies a fixed sum is assigned 
by Parliament, usually at the beginning of the reign, to be 
paid annually for the support of the royal family in proper 
dignity. It may be voted year by year, but this is mere 
formality. The impression sometimes prevailing that the 
sums paid on account of the civil list are raised directly 
from taxation is erroneous, The ruling families have al- 
ways possessed large hereditary estates, the incomes from 
which were as rightfully their own as those of any other 
landed proprietor. They have turned the revenues from 
these hereditary domains into the publie treasury in return 
for a fixed annual allowance. "The civil list of the Queen of 
England amounts to less than the incomes of previous 
sovereigns. Ву 1 and 2 Vict, c. 2, it is established that 
during her Majesty's reign all the revenues of the crown 
shall become part of the Consolidated Fund. The Queen is 
allowed an annual allowance of £385.000, of which the 
Lords of the Treasury are directed to pay yearly £60,000 
into her Majesty's privy purse; to set aside £231,260 for 
the salaries of the royal household ; £44,240 for retiring al- 
lowances and pensions to servants; and £13,200 for roval 
bounty, alms, and special services. The Queen has also the 
revenues of the duchy of Lancaster, from which she re- 
ceived £50,000 in 1890. The heir-apparent to the crown 
has an annuity of £40,000, and receives in addition the rev- 
enues from the duchy of Cornwall. Under George I. the 
crown revenues amounted at times to £1.000,000. The 
civil list of Napoleon III. was 25,000,000 francs. In the 
German states the expenses of the sovereign and their fami- 
lies are chiefly met by the income from hereditary estates. 
The Emperor of Austria has a civil list of 9.300.000 florins 
(about $3,800,000). Up to within a recent period the Kings 
of Prussia enjoyed the whole income of the state domains, 
amounting to about $5,000,000 a vear. In 1820 and again 
in 1850 this was reduced, but in 1859 was increased 500,000 
thalers, in 1868 1.000,000 thalers, and Feb. 20, 1889, 3,500,- 
000 marks. The total income now is something like $4,000,- 
000, but it is dependent on the revenue derived from the 
domains and forests. The King of Saxony has a civil list of 
2,940,000 marks (about $750,000 a year). "The former royal 
domains, consisting chiefly in extensive forests, became the 
property of the state in 1830. The civil lists of some 
other monarchies are: Belgium, 3,300.000 franes; Greece, 
about $250,000 ; Italy, 14.250,000 lire (about. $2,800,000, the 
greater part of the private domains of the king having been 
given up to the state in 1848); Japan, 3,000,000 yen (the yen 
being equivalent to the silver dollar of the U. 3.); the 
Netherlands, 600,000 guilders (about $2,500,000) ; Portugal, 
571,000 milreis (а milreis equals about $1); Spain, about 
$2,000,000; Sweden and Norway, about 2,000,000 kronor 
(nearly $600,000); Denmark, 500,000 rigsdalers (about $300,- 
000). The president of France has 600,000 francs, with 
an additional allowance of 600,000 francs for expenses. 
The Emperor of Russia has an enormous revenue from the 
erown domains, which consist of more than 1,000,000 sq. 
miles of cultivated land and forests, but the amount is not 
made known, as the crown domains are considered the pri- 
vate property of the imperial family. C. Н. THURBER. 
s 


Civil Service and Civil Service Reform: In its com- 
prehensive sense, the civil service of a nation, state, or city 
embraces the whole body of officers who manage the civil 
atfairsof its government. Tt could hardly include a person 
emploved only as a laborer for the government, but it is 
very difficult in some cases to decide whether a person em- 
po and paid by the government is an officer or simply а 

aborer. The whole publie service of civilized states is in 
three great divisions—the civil, the military, and the naval. 
Yet it is not easy in every instance to decide whether an 
officer should be classed in the military or in the naval serv- 
ісе, as he may serve in both. So various officers have both 
civil and military functions, The President of the U. S. is 
the head of one of the great branches of the civil service, but 
he is also commander-in-chief of the army and navy, and 
of the militia of the several States while in the actual serv- 
ісе of the nation. The position of governors is analogous, 
The functions of the Secretary of War and those of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy are in part, but not wholly, civil, Office 
inevery part of the public service is a trust the authority 
and functions of which should be executed at all times 
under a sense of both moral and legal obligation, solely for 
the publie good, and therefore not in the interest of any 
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party. faction, family, or individual. The duty to be faith- 
ful, efficient, and economical in every publie office is as abso- 
lute as it is in any private station. 

The civil service, under enlightened forms of government, 
is separated into three branches—the legislative, the judicial, 
and the executive. 

1. We need not stop to notice the lower grades of officers 
in towns and villages, where legislative, executive, and in 
some degree judicial, functions are united in the same 
oflicer. The legislative branch is essentially representa- 
tive. -Everywhere—in theory, at least—it represents opin- 
ions, апа. in greater or less degree, interests and property 
also. In republics it is also especially representative of 
numbers and localities; and in monarchies, of classes, of 
the state Church or religion, and of hereditary privileges, 
This representative function of legislators and the duty of 
adapting the laws of a people to their varied and changing 
interest and opinions make the views, interests, and, to 
some extent, the residence of candidates for legislative 
offices an important part of the proper tests of fitness for 
the places they seek. Such considerations also point to pop- 
ular elections as the best means of selecting such officers. 
But in the U.S. different considerations should prevail in 
the selection of the clerks and other subordinates of the 
houses of Congress and of State legislatures. The func- 
tions of these subordinates, from the secretaries and chief 
clerks down to the copvist and the messengers, are in no 
sense representative. They owe no duty to members of 
one party that they do not as much owe to members of the 
other party. To make them partisan workers for the doni- 
nant party is to mistake their functions and to practice 
despotism, That knowledge of form and of details which 
such subordinates have learned by long practice is particu- 
larly valuable to new members, and greatly facilitates the 
business of legislative bodies; yet nearlv all State legisla- 
tures and both houses of Congress, as well as almost every 
municipal council, are in the habit of treating these subor- 
dinate places as so much party patronage, to be grasped at 
the cost of long, angry, sometimes ignominious, controver- 
sies. Itis plain that their selection should depend solely 
on their capacity for advancing the business portion of that 
work. There are various officers—of which presidents, 
governors, and in & degree mayors, are exüniplcs cuique 
functions are in their nature both legislative and executive. 
Their duty of approving or vetoing bills is in kind wholly 
legislative. It is for this reason, and for the further reason 
that they are to carry out in their executive sphere the 
general poliev approved by the people in their selection, 
that these offices also are properly made elective. Jt is 
plain that representative officers would soon cease to be 
such if their terms were made long, and officers whose fune- 
tions are both legislative and executive should also be 
given a fixed term, though it should be longer than that of 
officers who are solely representative. In close analogy 
to presidents and governors, in some of their duties, are the 
heads of departments (generally members of the cabinet) 
and councils of appointment. Being the confidential ad- 
visers of the chief executive, they need to have his confi- 
dence and to share his views in regard to the execution of 
the policy to which he is pledged. Their political opinions 
therefore are important tests of their fitness, and their 
terms of office should not be longer than that of the chief. 

2. The judicial branch of the government is in no proper 
sense representative. A despot may make it such to in- 
trench his despotism; an aristocracy may make it such to 
add strength to class privileges ; a party in a republic may 
make it such to perpetuate Its power and Кош! its adher- 
ents. In each case it is a prostitution of judicial functions 
and a calamity to the state. It is too much to expect that 
judges who feel the need of conciliating voters for re-election 
at the end of a short term will carry the scales evenly be- 
tween a humble citizen who can control no vote but his own 
and a great corporation, or a great politician, who can con- 
trol many hundreds. In the U.S it has been but the natural 
fruit of a short-term elective judiciary that clerks and other 
court officers have become a part of the spoils of party vic- 
tories in many of the States and cities, And this is the view 
which has been causing so many of the States to retrace—in 
part, at. least—their disastrous advances in the direction of 
a short-term partisan judiciary. 

З. In the executive department is found the vast majority 
of those civil officers by whom the Government is earried on. 
There are more than 150.000 in the civil service of the U.S. 
without including those of the grade of mere laborers, Aside 
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А few of the higher grade already referred to, these 
“ews are in no sense representative of either localities or 
‘mons. There were 67.665 postinasters in 1892, with tens 
"t thousands of clerks and carriers under them, engaged in 
еы, forwarding, and delivering the publie mails, and 
in the collection, саге, and. transmission of post age-money 
and postal orders. In the whole country there is not a 
"ranch of private business to which, upon a true view of its 
nature and interests, party politics are more foreign or in 
v hich business methods are more essential than they are to 
he proper discharge of the functions of the post-office de- 
fartinent. In the other six executive departments of the 
ге ега] Government, as in this, official life is graded from 
the central authority down to the porters and the doorkeep- 
rs, Ап organization quite analogous exists in the execu- 
nve department of the States, and, in some degree, of the 
"0%. None of these latter officials is representative. In 
"TY grade it is their duty to obey the legal instructions of 
Ar superiors, and to do their work in the same manner 
niehever party is in power. With rare exceptions, they are 
"ШЕ Work the success and the utility of which depend upon 
1s being done wholly upon business principles. The bias of 
E da party views and of active affiliation with the 
x E of polities is almost inevitably a hindrance to the 
oe of the public business. Men thus placed in office 
i™ apt to feel it a duty, and are sure to feel it a matter of 
— safety, to work for their benefactors. From such a 
ol ls matter the step was but a short one to the prac- 
ШЕ the COE an annual rent from such subordinate— 
[s — паш of political assessments upon salaries—for 
a ү of paying the expenses of parties and great poli- 
Sean om that stage the next step to the making of 
pee oe that they might bear heavy assessments 
— ae natural. The system which thus made offices 
Pdl SE tens of thousands official servile partisans, and 
et ecd es the source of a vast corruption fund for carry- 
ж шр long been known as the spoils system. 
fist found eveloped before Jackson's time, that system 
New York a distinguished apologist in Senator Marcy, of 
Wes x 10, com menting on patronage in a sen in 
*ho had s 1832, said, especially of New York po iticians, 
wlhing ш! the system most extensively, “ They see 
ot thee Ong tn the rule that to the victor belong the spoils 
aresd 2. In that State a spoils system began to ар 
ar early in the ni po ) g 
ihe vindictive e nineteenth century. It was developed in 
wan, and it — waged by Tammany Hall on the Clin- 
Shey,” establish o over the State by the “ Albany Re- 
7 ead to t} shed 1n 1818 by Martin Van Buren. Thence 
ie Federal Government during Jackson's ad- 
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"emmegt ‚ Yuring the first forty years of constitutional 
vuna fu, 71 the U. S. the general feeling was that to 


ту, р — except for cause, was a tyrannic out- 
unter] t ole number of instances of such removal 
n ingland, wy about 1,700. 

ШК Governn when Parliament became the greater power 
"ills of the om D 165 members demanded their share of the 
ns ins C * A patronage secretary was created for 
the p] nl regular accounts were kept with 

places they had filled. Political assessments 
Cause the offices were sold for a full 
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“A Needed for е ге 16 has prevailed, has absorbed the 
von th. &sla tion, has weakened the sense of re- 

CIN legislatiy 
"таре 1 von the 
“gation орар ^ 1€ 
ton ion alike ns anci has tended in many other ways to 
руе rents and offices agd in the popu- 
the Tres 3 Of this system have been most de- 
due ‚ there arg заа ку Department at Washington, for 
— k city Ho nte 3,500 officials. In the post-office 
“© There the © are nearly 3,000, and in the customs 
1% more than 1,600. The head ofa 
ttr) the character and capacity of 
Of all who serve under him; but it 
He 
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appa i t O it was found necessary in Great 
l сарае ү. ang power by requiring an exami- 
tice "PPoint zr, алпа the attainments of the appli- 
known ent was decided проп. These first 
ass-examinations—defeated the 
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most Incompetent. They were upon subjects which those 
in the offices needed to understand. But such examinations 
allowed the monopoly of access to them to remain with the 
dominant party. Only one person was examined at a time, 
and the recommendation of persons of influence in that 
arty was a condition of being examined at all. That Brit- 
ish precedent. was the basis of the acts of Congress of 1853 
and 1855 (see U. S. Rev. Stat.. § 164), by which such exami- 
nations were made the condition of an appointment te any 
lace in the four great classes of. clerkships at Washington. 
"hese examinations were the first practical steps toward 
what is now designated ciel service reform. 

These pass-examinations in Great. Dritain led to a general 
system of competitive examinations, or. in other words, to 
examinations open to all apparently qualified irrespective of 
recommendations and of political opinions. Thus the Gov- 
ernment was able to ascertain and select the best for its serv- 
ice. | Competitive examinations did more than this. By 
allowing every one so qualified to present himself, and by 
giving the appointments to those who showed the highest 
excellence, the applicant acted Independently, and practi- 
cally put himself into the publie service, Arbitrary and 
partisan patronage in that service was thus in great meas- 
ure extinguished. This was the second great step in civil 
service reform. 

Great Britain has for more than а generation enforced 
competitive examinations for the selection of her adminis- 
trative officials in British India, In 1870 she made these ex- 
aminations general for the home offices; so that very few 
mere pass-examinations are left. Her larger post-offices, her 
customs-offices, and nearly the whole of her executive service, 
with no small part of her military and naval service, have by 
these means been taken out of party politics and official fa- 
voritism, and placed on a basis of personal merit. See Eaton's 
Civil Service in. Great Britain. 

Between 1872 and 1874 President Grant, aided by a clause 
in an appropriation bill (now section 1,753 of the Revised 
Statutes of the U. S.), enforced а system of competitive ex- 
aminations in the departments at Washington. He ap- 
pointed & civil-service eommission to take charge of them. 
They brought superior persons into the publie service, and 
were rapidly suppressing the evils of patronage. For this 
reason they encountered the hostility of many members of 
Congress, who saw they could no longer effectively promise 
places for votes or foist their dependents upon the publie 
treasury. А special message of President Grant in Apr., 1874, 
setting forth the beneficial results of these examinations, 
requested an appropriation for continuing them—a request 
repeated in his next annual message. Congress in 1874 and 
1875 refused all appropriations. Competitive examinations, 
аз а Consequence, were suspended. The old pass-examina- 
tions were renewed; congressional patronage again flour- 
ished, But there was a large class of citizens who con- 
demned this action of Congress, and an agitation of the sub- 
ject began. 

Competitive examinations were, however, established by 
President Haves at the post-office and the eustom-house at 
New York city, and they were continued there by Presidents 
Garfield and Arthur. The beneficial results there obtained 
and the growth of the reform sentiment of the country led to 
the passage of the Civil Service Act by Congress on Jan. 16, 
1883. This act contains stringent provisions for the suppres- 
sion of political assessments, and provides for a system of com- 
petitive examinations, The act has already arrested the gross- 
er abuses connected with political assessments. Under it 
President Arthur appointed a civil-service commission, and 
approved and promulgated a series of civil-service rules, 
Since July 16, 1883, these rules have been enforced, and all 
places in that part of the civil service to which the act (at 
first) and the rules extend have been filled by those who have 
stood highest in the competitive examinations, These places 
were at first in number a little more than 14,000, of which 
5,652 were in the departments at Washington, 2,578 were in 
the 25 custom-offices, and the residue were in the 23 post-of- 
fices to which the act and the rules applied. The parts of the 
service thus brought within the act are designated the clas- 
sified civil service. The customs districts therein embraced 
are those in which there are as many as fifty clerks, but the 
President has the authority to extend the rules to smaller 
offices. The service classified under the act, and to which 
it and the rules apply, new embraces the executive depart- 
ments at Washington, the department of labor, the [ish 
commission, and the civil-service commission, 11 customs 
districts, all free delivery post-oflices, of which in Мау, 
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1893, there were 610, the railway mail service, and the Ind- 
ian school service, including altogether about 45,000 places, 
between July 16, 1882, and June 30, 1892, 20,547. persons 
were appointed to the classified service from among those 
examined, 

The State of New York enacted a civil-service law similar 
to that of Congress, May 4, 1883, under which a State com- 
mission has been appointed, A like law and. commission 
were established a vear later in Massachusetts. The system 
in New York has not. given complete satisfaction, owing to 
its not being thoroughly carried out, save in one or two 
laces, notably Buffalo, where it has worked. admirably. 
— examinations are now enforced as qualifications 
for admission to the civil service of those States and their 
large cities, Dorman B. EATON. 

Revised by THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

Civil War of the United States: See CONFEDERATE 
STATES, 

Civitali. cheo-vet-taa lee, Marrero: b. in Lucea, Italy, in 
1435; a barber of Lucca who studied in Florence and be- 
‘аше & sculptor in his thirtieth year. His master is not 
known. lle made the monument o£ Pietro da Noceto, the 
statue of St. Sebastian, the fine pulpit. the altar-piece of s. 
Regulus, two kneeiing angels of the Chapel of the Saera- 
ment, and especially the * Tempietto” or etzht-sided marble 
shrine for the famous * Volto Santo," a cedar-wood crucifix 
said to have been brought miraculously to Lucca in the year 
"ЗО, All these works of sculpture and decorative architec- 
ture are in the Cathedral of an He was called to Genoa, 


Where he execuced six fine statues for the cathedral, His 
firure of Faith is in the Uffizi Gallery at Florence. He was 


also an architect, and did much to improve the buildings of 
his native сиу. D. in 1501. W. J. STILLMAN. 

Civita Vecchia, chee véc-tia-vek'kéeeaia (à. e. Old City; 
ane. Centum Celle and Trajani Portus): а city and forti- 
tied seaport of Italy; province of Rome; 36 miles W. N.W. 
of Rome by railway (see map of Italy, ref. 6-0). Tt is in- 
closed. by walls and well built, has а large church, an ar- 
senal, a theater, a lighthouse, and a castle founded in the 
reign of Julius TI. The harbor was constructed by the Em- 
eror Trajan, and is formed by two large moles, and a 
КАКА Which protects shipping from a heavy sea. It 
was destroved by the Saracens in 812, and rebuilt under 
Pope Leo IV. on the return of its former inhabitants. Pop. 
about 12,000. 

Civoli, chec vo-1óé, Lvpovico: Italian painter: b. in Ci- 
yoli, Tuscany, in 1559; d. in 1613; a pupil of Alessandro Al- 
en though he seems to have formed his style on studies of 
Michael Angelo, Correggio. and Andrea del Sarto. He be- 
came Insane either on aceount of the persecutions of his 
enemies or because he was poisoned by a corpse after which 
he modeled, His mental alienation lasted. for three years. 
Aftera prolonged visit to Lombardy he settled in Florence, 
and there he spent most of the remainder of his life. [lis 
masterpiece is ап eee Homo, which was taken by Napo- 
leon to France and placed in the Louvre, but after 1815 was 
returned go the Grand Duke of Tuscany. [In Rome are The 
Holy A poste Curing the Lamein the Church of st. Peter; 
The Conversion of Sf. Paul, in the Church of St. Paul: The 
History of Psyche, painted al fresco in the villa Borghese, 
ete He also painted the cupola of the chapel of St. Paul 
in the Church of Santa Maria Maggiore, but an ill-ehosen 
disposition of the perspective spoiled the picture, and the 
painter died from chagrin, 

Clackman’nan: the smallest county of Scotland: area, 
48 sq. miles, It is bounded N. by the river Forth aud N. 
by the Ochil Hills. It consists chiefly of the romantic val- 
ley of the North Devon, The soil is partly fertile. Coal, 
Ironstone, eopper, sandstone, and greenstone are found here. 
The chief articles of export are coal and iron, Clackman- 
nan and Kinross together return one member to Parliament. 
Capital, Clackimannan., Pop. (1801) 28,453. 

Clackmannan: capital of the county of same name; on 
the river Devon, near its entrance into the Forth; 9 miles 
E. of Stirling (хее map of Scotland, ref. 11-6). This town is 
noted for its ale. King David. Bruce, whose ruined tower 
still stands near by, resided here in 1330. Pop. 3.600, 

Cladocera, kla-dos’e-ra [from Gr, кАадоѕ, sprout + xépas. 
horn]: small entomostraca with few segments: the second 
antenme used for swimming, and the body inelosed in a bi- 
valve shell. Most of the species live in fresh water, Daph- 
тга is the best-known genus, 
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Claflin, Lee: a distinguished philanthropist of. Boston, 
Mass; b. in Hopkinton, Mass, Nov. 19, 1791. He acquire 
Wealth in the manufacture of shoes, and bestowed munit- 
cent gifts of money upon the Wesleyan academy at Wilbra- 
ham, Mass; the Methodist university at Middletown, Conn, 
and the Boston Theological Seminary. D. in Boston, as the 
result. of an accident, Feb, 23, 1871. 


Claggett. Тномаѕ Јонх, D. D.: first Bishop of Maryland: 
b. in Prince George's co, МЯ. Oct. 2, 1042: graduated at the 
College of New Jersey (Princeton) 1762, and studied thediozr 
with his uncle, the Rev. Jobn Eversfield, D. D.: ordained 
deacon Sept, 20, 1767, and advanced to the priesthood Oct. 11 
in the same vear, by the Bishop of London, His whole minis. 
try was spent in his native State. He was consecrated hishop 
in Trinity church, New York city, Sept. 17, 1792 by Provas 
of New York, assisted by Seabury of Connecticut, White ot 
Louisiana, and Madison of Virginia. This was the first con- 
secration of a bishop in the U. S and the lines of sw- 
cession of the English and Scottish Churches united in it, 
Bishop Claggett was a chaplain of the U. S. Senate in 1800, 
D. at Croom, Mc, Aug. 2, 1516. Every bishop of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church traces his succession to Bishep 
Clagyrett. W. 5. PERKY. 


Clai’borne, Clayborne. or Cleborne, Wikia: b. in 
Westmoreland, England, about. 1580; was the second son ef 
Sir Edmund Cleburne, of Cleburne Hall, Westmoreland: was 
appointed by Charles I. his secretary of state for the domin- 
ion of Virginia Mar. 4, 1626, and treasurer of Virginia fr 
life Apr. 6, 1642. He discovered, purchased, апа planted 
Kent island in 1631. under a Scotch signet commission grant- 
ing trading privileges with the Indians, and owned a large 
portion of the land upon which Annapolis now stands, as well 
as great estates in Virginia, He battled for his rights against 
Lord Baltimore, who claimed jurisdiction under his charter, 
and twice reduced. the island of Kent by arms. Claiborne 
had seeured the representation of Kent in the Virginia House 
of Burgesses, but, failing to maintain his claims, he pur- 
chased other islands in the Chesapeake which proved to be 
within Marvland bounds, and he contended in support of his 
ventures with varving success until 1651, when he withdrew 
into Virginia, and was appointed. by Parliament а com- 
missioner for the reduction of the colonies. Не subdued 
Virginia, overturned the Calvert. government, and restored 
religious tests, which excluded Roman Catholies from fran- 
chise. Cromwell did not sustain his operations and restored 
the Calverts. After the restoration the court neglected his 
petitions, and he sank into retirement upon his Virginia 
estates. Recent investigations into colonial history prove 
him to have been the victim of court. favoritism, injustice, 
and iisrepresentation, He has been. styled “the champin 
of Virginia " and the “evil genius of Maryland." D. in Vir 
ginia about 1676. 


Claim [from О. Fr. cladme, connected with clamer, claim 
< Lat. elemre, call out. ery]: a demand of a right ; the act 
of demanding from another person something due: aright 
to claim or demand: a title to any debt or privilege. Tue 
term is sometimes applied to the thing claimed, as land or 
other property. In law, claim is a challenge of interest in 
anything that is in possession of another, or at least out of 
the possession of the person who claims it. 

Claims, Court of: a court of the U. S. for the relief of 
those persons who have claims. against. the Government. 
Before the year 1355, when this court was established, such 
claims could be settled. only by act of Congress, as а зо\- 
ereign power ean be sued only by its own consent. It isa 
court of law, without equity powers, and consists of five 
judges (appointed by the President by and with the advice 
and consent of fhe Senate), two of whom constitute a qua 
rum for the transaction of business, but three of whom mut 
concur to render a judgment. [t has a single annual s 
sion, beginning on the first Monday in December, held in 
Washington, D. C. Its decisions are not final as agaiyst the 
Government, for Congress may refuse to make appropria 
tions to meet the claims allowed. In. practice this еер! 
happens, and the effect of the court is to remove a уш! 
number of private bills from the congressional calendar, 
and to subjeet claims to legal proof. (See. Court. The 
COURT oF Private LAND CLAIMS (q. 0) was established in 
159]. Revised by F. STURGES ALLEY. 

Clairaut, clé ro’. ALEXIS CLAUDE: geometer; b. in Pari 
France, May 5.1212: d. there May 17, 1765. When onl 
twelve years old he read a paper on curves of double vur- 
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fore the Academy of Sciences, and in his eigh- 
ar he was admitted as а member of that institu- 
— He accompanied Maupertuis to Lapland in order to 
У UFC a degree of the meridian, and on his return he pub- 
D E celebrated treatise on the figure of the earth 
‘N. That, however, Which made him most famous was 
ub prediction of the return of Halley's comet in 1729. 
Clairin, eld ran’, GEORGE JULES Victor: figure and por- 
Tat painter; p, in Paris, Sept. 11, 1843; pupil of Picot and 


р, “^1 Second-elass medal, Salon, 1885; second-class medal, 
атк EX position, 1880; Legion of Honor 1888. His pic- 


ате Of incidents in Spanish history аге brilliant in color, 
atal he hax painted some very good portraits. He painted a 
"en of decorative panels in the buifet of the Grand Opera- 
pex Paris, Studio in Paris. У.А. С. 
Clairon, clé'ron', CLAIRE JOSEPHE LrGRIS DE LA TUDE: 
к actress; b. at Saint-Wanon de Conde, in Flanders, 
E: d. in Paris Jan. 18, 1503. She was educated in 
— ш хо precocious were her passion and her talent for 
NE. that in her thirteenth year she made a brilliant 
alle p soubrette in the l'heátre Italienne. | In 1743 she 
OE : début as Phedre in the Theatre Français, and 
(төн at period down to 1765 she represented all the tragic 
ое SE uf Du Belloy, Saurin, Marmontel, Voltaire, and 
tite — ramatists of the time, She was put in prison for 
ns — insubordination, and she declared. that 
лы. hever tread the stage again unless she received 
XAistaction: but no satisfaction was ever offered, and 


she à ат С . i n : 
a ч mated in retirement. During the Revolution she 
lir «г fortune, and died. in very struitened circumstances. 


| Memoirs appeared in 1799, 

airvaux. Сагс: a village in the department of Aube, 
is ce ANS 10 miles above Bar-sur-Aube ; stands on the 
"S urs the river Aube, and is noteworthy as the site of 

ius E Cistercian abbey of Clara Vallis (see тар of 
DU M EE 4-0). This was founded in. 1115 by St. Ber- 
E zd Was its abbot till his death in 1153, and who 
af Дь glory over the place that in 1143 the kingdom 
of о ох declared itself а fief of the abbey 
tural merits of t afterward became famous for the architec- 
vent was ch of its church, During the Revolution the con- 
aprio ed, and the vast buildings are now turned into 

. See Ituskin's Preterita. 


Y 
OY ance [Fr., deriv. of clairvoyant, clear-sighted ; 
ina hemen ad l, seeing]: The power by whieh persons 
Шеш у s are supposed to be able to see concealed 
the Шш — rat 15 happening at a distance. | Hitherto 
EPtaphvsiea] Lv BD it has been discussed theologically and 
ғ У. ts scientific investigation has been con- 
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itd betwee rimpracticable or undesirable. In this border- 
WEEN the 


anism | 
anism have - ; D 
Ё entirely — held hisch carnival. Science, purely material, 


ond the оа ии matter and its inherent force, and 
spiritual beins апе Crucible has по place for spirit. Belief 
поп, The Шон, Outside of physical existence is supersti- 
kest a smile. pb Of a fact bearing in that direction pro- 
"^ fume no po Scornful pity, When the oil is exhausted 
“sont: When t ы burns; when the fuel is spent the fire 
mats w © Instrument is destroyed the music is not 
On plex co-ordination of conditions called 
хабе rted, life, intelligence, spirit, are no 
Ad luastrations of material science. The 
5 been denied. 0 ined unknown, or rather its exist- 
"орну т 
(SAFE rendered pertinent by the consider- 
€lse of pretense and folly be blown 
а lairvovance remains undisturbed ; 
= *Upersensuous perception. depending 
ont шап, without which it would be 
Ren t state of psychological knowledge 
+ loosely. recorded, and theories out 
Spirit, to which © force” furnishes 
| as thy pi — Scome future time broaden into as 
> SIE] world now presents. Supersti- 
Ends place for concealment, Ghosts, 
DER. ecstasy, and the innumerable 
~~ EYennena, will be co-ordinated. the 
~ Vitul facts preserved, and a true 


ee : . 
«1 On accurate observation and dis- 
CPU Bed, 

t € а а 
со nambulie or sleep-walking state, 
B gener Uses and accompanied by peculiar 


ally admitted. It is also admitted 
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known and unknown ignorance and char-, 
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that a state similar to, if not identical with, these can be 
induced by artificial means, usually by fixing the attention, 
in gazing intently into à “magie mirror "^ or “crystal,” re- 
peating formule, by incantations, fasting. drugs, or by an 
operator making what are termed magnetic passes. The in- 
terference of a second person is not. essential, and perhaps 
Without exception distorts the result. This admission bv 
no means indorses the theories which have sprung fungus- 
like therefrom, of mesmerists, biologists, magnetists in an 
endless array, best known by their barbarous terminologies, 

The trance or clairvoyant state has been observed in all 
ages and among all races of mankind—Chinese, Hindus, 
Turks, as well as Christians. It has in seasons of creat 
religious excitement become epidemic, the devotee falling 
in convulsions, becoming cataleptic, and after hours, days, 
oreven months of apparent death, awakening with mind 
overwrought with visions of the strange world in which it 
had dwelt during its apparent. unconsciousness, The rec- 
ords of clairvoyance are as old ах history. If prophecy, 
the *clear-seeing " of the future, be its fruit, the prophets 
and sages of the past were all more or less endowed with 
this gift. Socrates and Apollonius. predicted and were 
conseious of events (ranspiring at remote distances, Cicero 
mentions that when the revelations are being given some 
one must be present. to record them, as " these sleepers do 
not retain anv recollection of them.” Pliny, speaking of the 
celebrated Hermotinus of Clazomena, remarks that his 
soul separated itself from the body and wandered in vari- 
ous parts of the earth, relating events occurring in distant 


places. During the periods of inspiration his body was in- 
sensible. The day of the battle of Pharsalia, Cornelius, a 


priest of renowned piety, described, while in Padua, as 
though present; eyery particular of the fight. Nicephorus 
suvs that when the unfortunate Valens, taking refuge in a 
barn, was burned by the Goths, a hermit named Paul in a 
fit of ecstasy cried out to those who were with him, “It is 
now that Valens burns!” "Tertullian deseribes two women 
celebrated) for their piety and ecstasy: that they entered 
that state in the midst of the congregation, revealed. celes- 
tial secrets, and knew the innermost hearts of persons, St. 
Justin affirms that the sibyls foretold events correctly, and 
quotes Plato as coinciding with him in that view. St. 
Athenagoras says of the faculty of prescience that “it is 
proper to the soul” Volumes might be readily filled with 
quotations like the foregoing, showing that clairvovance 
has been manifested and received as a truth by profound 
thinkers in every age. Swedenborg, Zschokke. and Davis 
are not peculiarities of modern times, but are repetitions of 
Socrates, Apollonius, and countless other sages who deeply 
im pressed id personality on their times. 

Pans for purposes of investigation the artificially in- 
duced mesmeric state has advantages over the spontaneous, 
which presents itself at undeterminate times, although its 
spontaneous exhibition is more reliable in its results. Its 
natural manifestation requires a finely developed nervous 
system. [t is not always, though at times it may appear to 
be. the result of disease. The more perfect the health the 
more reliable the results, The visions produced by disease, 
like those by drugs, bear to true clairvoyance the same rela- 
tions that. the dreams of indigestion do to those of refreshing 
sleep, 

Cli ORE must be regarded as a peculiar state of the 
mind, in which it is in a greater or lesser degree independent 
of the physical body. [t presents many gradations from 
semi-consciousness to profound and death-like trance. How- 
ever induced, the attending phenomena are similar, The 
condition of the physical body is that of deepest sleep. A 
flame may be applied to it without producing a quiver of 
the nerves; the most pungent substances have no effect. on 
the nostrils; pins or needles thrust into the most sensitive 
parts give no pain; surgical operations can be made without 
sensation, Hearing, tasting, smelling, feeling, as well as 
seeing, are seemingly independent of the physical organs, 
The muscular system is either relaxed or rigid; the eireula- 
tion impeded in eases until the pulse becomes imperceptible; 
and respiration leaves no stain on a mirror held over the 
nostrils, 

In passing into the clairvoyant state the extremities he- 
eome cold, the brain congested, the vital powers sink, a 
dreamy unconsciousness steals over the faculties. There is 
a sensation of sinking or floating. After a time the percep- 
tions become intensified, We ean not say the senses, for 
they are of the body, which for the time is insensible. The 
mind sees without physical organs of vision, hears without 
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organs of hearing, апа feeling becomes a refined conscious- 
ness which brings it e» rapport with the intelligence of the 
world. The more death-like the condition of the body the 
more lucid the perceptions of the spirit or mind, which for 
the time owes it no fealty. If. as there is every reason to 
believe, clairvoyance depends on the unfolding of the spirit's 
perceptions, then the extent of that. unfolding ul its 

erfection, However great. or small this may Бе, the state 
Itself is the same, differing only in degree, whether observed 
in the Pythia of Delphic oracles, the vision of St. John. the 
trance of Mohammed, the epidemic catalepsy of religious 
revivals, or the illumination of Swedenborg or Davis. The 
disclosures made have also a general resemblance, but. they 
are so colored with surrounding circumstances that they are 
extremely fallible. The tendency of the clairvoyant is to 
make objective the subjective ideas he has acquired by edu- 
cation—if a Christian, to see visions of Christ; if a Moslem. 
of Mohammed—somewhat as dreams reflect the ideas of 
wakefulness, Yet there is a profound condition which sets 
all these aside, and the mind appears divested of all physical 
trammels, and to come in direct contact with the thought- 
atmosphere of the world. Time and space have no existence, 
and matter becomes transparent. 

If there is an independent spiritual existence after the 
death of the physical body, the clairvoyant in this independ- 
ent stage closely approximates to that existence. It may 
be an open question whether the spirit leaves the body and 
actually visits the remote places it describes, or gains such 
knowledge by intensity of perception that annuls space, as 
it does time, in its retrospection and prevision. The many 
authentic instances of * Дош presence " which have been 
observed lead to the former conclusion, 

Baron Reichenbach, in his Dynamites, has investigated the 
sensitiveness of the clairvoyant to refined. emanations of 
force, and Denton, in his Soul of Things, has carried the 
investigation still further, though in a somewhat similar 
direction. The field is broad as the spirit of man, апа its 
threshold has been scarcely crossed. Clairvoyance is no 
miraculous power, but. an. inherent faculty, a foregleam іп 
this life of the next spiritual life. For if man exists as a 
spirit after the dissolution of the physical body, his present 
life is that of a spirit clad in flesh, und should manifest some 
of the characteristics of the next untrammeled condition, 

I{upson TUTTLE, 

Clakama: See CHINOOKAN INDIANS. 

Clam: a name variously applied, according to locality. to 
many bivalve mollusks of different genera, The common 
clam of the New England coast is Mya arenaria, a species 
ranging from South Carolina to the Arctic Ocean, and found 
on the northern coasts of Europe and Asia, as well as on the 
shores of Japan and Alaska. tn the U. S. it is of consider- 
able importance as an article of food, and it is extensively 
used for bait, while vast shell heaps along the New England 
coast testify to the extent to which it was for centuries eaten 
by the Indians. Very curiously it is not used for bait in Eu- 
rope. The Little Neck clam of New York is Venus mer- 
cenarta, known in New England as the quahang or hard 
clam. It derives its specific name from the fact that the 
Indians of the Eastern U. S. used the purple margin of the 
shell for making the dark wampum., The great clam of the 
northwest. coust of America, Lutein marimd, is a staple 
article of food for the coast tribes of Indians, who dry large 
numbers for winter's use, a practice pursued in earlier times 
by Eastern tribes with Mya arenaria.  Glycimeris generosa, 
the giant clam of the U.S. Pacifie coast. attains a weight 
of 5 or 6 lb. and resembles a Mya which has so outgrown 
its shell that. the soft portion is not wholly covered. This 
species lives in moderately deep water, rarely. occurring 
above extreme low-water mark. The term giant clam is 
also applied to Tridacna gigas, the largest of bivalves, whose 
shells attain a weight of 250 lb. each, and are sometimes 
used in Roman Catholic churches to contain the holy water. 
This huge mollusk is a native of East Indian seas. Its flesh 
is edible, and the natives of the Caroline islands use pieces 
of the shell for axes. The various species of. fresh-water 
mussels, or Сегох, are popularly termed fresh-water clams in 
the U. N. F. A. Lucas. 


Clamato’res [plur., from Lat. clamator, one who cries 
out]: a division of Znxessores, or perching birds, distin- 
guished by the arrangement of the muscles of the lower 
larynx ог syrinx, There is usually but one pair of intrinsic 
muscles, never so many as four pairs, and these are attached to 
she middle of the half rings of the bronchi, an arrangement 
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termed mesomyodian. The group is named in contrast to 
the Oxeines, or singing birds, which have a more compli- 
cated singing apparatus. Е. A. Lvcas 


Clan [Gaclic, clann, offspring, family, stock]: a body of 
kindred larger than a household and smaller than a tribe, 
and recognizing relationship in only one line of descent— 
i.e. either through the mother or through the father. but 
never through both. In English usage the word “clan” 
specifically means the kinship organization of the Scottish 
Highlanders. Corresponding terms in other languages аге 
the Roman gens, the Greek yévos, the Arabic hayy, the Irish 
sept, and the North American Indian ofem (totem). In eth- 
nology it has become necessary to have a general name for 
the gentile organization wherever found, and by common 
consent the word “clan” has been adopted for this purpose. 

The earliest type of the clan is the totem-kin, the best ex- 
amples of which are found among the North American Ind- 
jans. The group of kindred takes its name from some class 
of natural objects, usually a species of plant or of animal— 
e. g. the hawk, the turtle, or the bear—which is supersti- 
tiously regarded, and from which the group is supposed to 
be descended, Relationship is metronyinie—l. e. it is traced 
only through mothers. A woman's sons and daughters and 
the sons and daughters of her daughters belong to her clan, 
but the children of her sons belong to the clans of their 
mothers. A later form of the clan is patronymic—t. e. rela- 
tionship is traced only through fathers. Hebrew, Arabian, 
Grecian, Roman, German, and Celtie clans were patronymic 
in the earliest historical period, but there is much evidence 
to prove that originally they were metronymic, 

A clan is essentially a juristic organization. Its members 
are under obligation to avenge one another's injuries. They 
have common rights and duties, among which marital rights 
and obligations are of the first importance. А man may not 
marry his clanswoman. Therefore no clan is self-perpetuat- 
ing, and a tribe accordingly comprises two or more clans 
whose members intermarry. A clan usually has a judicial 
oflicer and a chief or military officer. See SOCIOLOGY, To- 
TEMISM, and TRIBE. FRANKLIN Н, GIDDINGs. 

Clanric’arde, MARQUESSES OF (1825): Barons Dunkellin 
(1543), Viscounts Burke (1629, Ireland), Barons Somerhill 
(United Kingdom, 1826).—U Lick JOHN ре BURGH, first mar- 
quess, К. P., P. С.; b. Dee. 28, 1802; ambassador to St. Pe- 
tersburg 1835—40 ; Post master-General 1846-52: Lord Privy 
Seal 1857-58 ; succeeded his father, John Thomas, thirteenth 
earl, as Earl of Clanricarde July 27, 1808; d. 1874; suc- 
ceeded by HUBERT ре Burau CANNING, b. іп 1832. 


Clap, Tuomas, A. M.: Congregational divine: b. at. Scitu- 
ate, Mass., June 26, 1703; graduated at Harvard in 1722; 
p in Windham, Conn., 1725—40. He was installed presi- 

ent of Yale College in 1740 and held the office until 1766. 


His administration was disturbed by his controversies over 


the preaching of Whitfield and Edwards, but the col- 
lege was improved in its charter, library, and buildings, 
through his exertions. Не was an eminent natural phi- 
losopher and astronomer, and constructed the first. planeta- 
rium made in America. Ile published 74e Nature and 
Foundation of Moral Virtue and Obligation (New Maven, 
Conn., 1765); а Z/istory of Yale College (1766); Nature and 
Motion of Meteors (1781); and other works. D. in New 
Haven, Conn., Jan. 7, 1767. 


Clap’perton, Ivcn: captain; traveler and explorer of 
Africa; b. at Annan, Dumfriesshire, Scotland, in 1785; en- 
tered the British navy as a lad and rose to be a lieutenant. 
In 1823 he accompanied Dr. Oudney and Denham in an ex- 
pedition to Lake Chad. Having returned to England it 
1825, he soon renewed the enterprise, with the naval rank о 
commander, in company with Richard Lander апд others 
His chief object was to diseover the course of the Niger 
He entered Africa at the Bight of Benin and penetrated ti 
Sokoto, where he was detained nearly а year by the sultan 
He died near that place Apr. 13, 1827. 
ords of Captain Clapperton's Last Expedition (1830). 

Claque [Fr., clap of the hand ; also the body of осмех) 
in French theatrical language, an organized body of me 
posted among the audience to applaud the actors, At д 
times such hired applause has been used: it is on record : 
having existed under the Roman empire, but the modern її 
stitution in Paris dates from the beginning of the nineteen 
century, and was completely organized before 1850. Ti 
leader of the band (chef de claque) is paid either by the d 
rector of the theater or by an actor, or both, and his busine 
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slo let those parts of the play which will best allow of 
aim applause, and to start it at the right moment. The 
i f the elaque is defended by some persons of good repu- 
"паза means of supporting and encouraging the perform- 
зш dificult times and so helping them to do their best. 
Clarac, CHARLES OTHON FRÉDÉRIC JEAN BAPTISTE, de 
ranch antiquary and artist; b. in Paris in 1777; in 1808 
wame tutor of the children of Murat, King of Naples, and 
мае Of the excavations at Pompeii. After visiting 
Breil, where he made some fine sketches of tropical vegeta- 
"m he was in 1818 made curator of the Museum of An- 
“ats in the Louvre. Author of Fouilles faites à Pom- 
м ПМК: Musée de Sculpture (6 vols, 1826—55). D. in 
NÉE 

(lare: a maritime county of Ireland, in Munster ; bound- 
„Х.У, by Galway Bay, E. and S. by the Shannon river, and 
W.tythe Atlantic Ocean. Area, 1,294 sq. miles. The surface 
s mostly hilly; the soil of the valleys is fertile. This coun- 
томах many small lakes. The principal rock is car- 
niferous limestone, Coal, copper, ond, and marble are 
un] here, The staple products of the soil are oats, pota- 
"^^ Wheat, and barley. There are many cromlechs, abbey 
"ins, and round towers in the county. Capital, Ennis. 
Pon, (1891) 123,859. 


(lare, Jous : * The Lincolnshire Plowman”; a self-edu- 
ad English — b. at Helpstone, near Peterborough, 
тиу 19,1793. He was a common laborer; was discharged 
brseribbling: inspired by Thomson's Seasons, wrote and 
minlished in 1821 two volumes of pastoral verse, which at- 
meted much praise— Poema Descriptive of Rural Life and 
fhe Village Minstrel, His Rural Muse (1835), praised by 
Christopher North, is perhaps his best. work. Died in great 
лету in the lunatic asylum of Northampton. May 20, 
See J, L. Cherry, Life and Remains of John Clare 
1, 

(lare. or Clara, Saint: а noble maiden of Assisi; b. in 
153: d. Aug. 11, 1253; canonized in 1255 ; festival Aug. 12. 
Lamored with “the sweetness of Christ," she fled to 
~“, Francis and took refuge near his Portiuncula, refusing 
‘return, Her three sisters followed her with other gentle- 
women, and in 1212 the Nunsof St. Clare were organized as 
пе first order of Franciscan nuns. It spread rapidly 
tawugh Italy, and into France, Spain, Gerinany, aud. Bo- 
пша. In 1220 4 rule of strictest sort was given them by 
'arlinal Hugolin; in 1224 st. Francis wrote them а re- 
ad rule; Urban IV. about 1263 gave them a still milder 
Avance. The convents separated on these rules, some 
ailering to the severe Hugolin requirements, others to those 
“ft. Francis, but the most of them following the rule of 
"ап. The Capuchin reformation in the Franciscan 
B led many of the sisters, under the guidance of Peter 
gc num to establish the “ Poor Clares of the Strictest 
— Who vow perpetual silence. The order is 
vn aiso аз * The Poor Clares,” and theirconvents are for 
“Most part occupied with the education of girls. 

С. Н. THURBER. 


„Пагетопі : town, оп railroad ; Sullivan co., N. H. (for lo- 
к. о see map of New Hampshire, ref. 8-D); about 
ance У N. from Concord. It has manufactures of 
Viewer E ool. Claremont junction is 2 miles farther W. 
HA pup. is bounded on the W. by the Connec- 
M e t Ms Papers a furnace, a water-wheel 
Tuo E a high school, and a library of 4,000 volumes. 
^ ownship (1880) 4,704 ; (1890) 5,565. 
vnica ае of: a name sometimes given to the 
Soden Ph of the roval house of England. The title 
Suffolk. Som rom Clare or Clarence (Lat. Clarentia) in 
NS агын, authorities, however, sav it was derived 
жаз luke е Morea, of which an English knight 
"^ ALBERT Ут ie crusades. The title was last conferred 
Wals. Hle fee a eldest son of Albert Edward, Prince of 
ev Cambridge. к, Ат 8, 1864; educated at Trinity Col- 
Vitoria Маг ce af Heidelberg ; was engaged to Princess 


uc y of Teck a (ә =] 
паш, Jan, 14, 1892 ‚в remote cousin. 


English пао" Aareneeux : one of the kings of arms 
“lon of this kin SE college. (See HERALDRY.) The juris- 
ner Trent, Pha «E of arms includes England S. of the 
" derive] from t! е ог name (larencieux is ib pee to 
{Edward IV. | 1¢ d'ukedom of Clarence during the reign 
“larenting, He PE a French form derived from the Latin 
'€ arms of Clarencieuz are Argent, the 
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Cross of St. George, on a chief gules, а поп of England 
crowned, or; that is to say, an escuteheon, of which the top 
"art is red and the rest is silver, with the gold lion of Eng- 
aud on the red and a red cross on the silver, The official 
residence of Clarencieux, as of the other kings of arms, 15 
the Herald College in Queen Victoria Street, in the City of 
London. 

Clarendon: town: capital of Monroe co., Ark. (for loca- 
tion of county, see map of Arkansas, ref. 3-E); on Ark. 
Mid. and St. Louis S. у. R. Rs.. and on White river; 60 
miles E. of Little Rock; has saw and grist mills. cotton-gin, 
and wagon-faetory. Pop. (1880) 400 ; (1890) 1,060. 

Clarendon: Rutland co., Vt. (for location of county, see 
map of Vermont, ref. 7-B); on Benn. and Rut. R. R.: 6 
miles S. of Rutland. Clarendon has mineral springs, which 
are visited for the cure of kidney and skin diseases and other 
complaints. Pop. of township (1880) 1,105 ; (1890) 928. 

Clarendon, Epwarp Нуре, First Earl of: statesman and 
historian; b. at Dinton, Wiltshire, England. Feb. 18. 1609 
(№. S). He was educated at Oxford, but coming into the 
family estates he did not proceed to a degree, but studied 
law at the Middle Temple, London, under his uncle, 
Nicholas Hyde, who became chief justice. He was a 
member of the Long Parliament, which met in 1640, and 
he acted at first with the popular party, but the next 
year he became an adviser of the king, writing his ablest 
appeals to the country ; but Charles 1. concealed facts from 
him, and arrested members of Parliament without his 
knowledge. When the civil war broke out in 1642 he fol- 
lowed the wanderings of the court. In 1643 he was ap- 
pointed Chancellor of the Exchequer and privy councilor. 
He accompanied Charles, Prince of Wales, to Scilly and 
Jersey in 1645-46, and then commenced his history. Не 
represented Charles II. at Madrid for sixteen months from 
Nov., 1649, but could obtain no assistance. Then, in extreme 
poverty, he formed one of the petty. impotent court of 
Charles II. in exile, bearing the lofty title of High Chan- 
cellor. It was during this period that his daughter con- 
tracted a marriage engagement with the Duke of York 
which was fulfilled in Aug., 1660, the father seeming to be 
ignorant of it, and very indignant on learning of it. The 
marriage brought. great suspicion of interested motives and 
obloquy on Clarendon, contributing not a little to his down- 
fall. On the Restoration in 1660 Hyde became Prime Min- 
ister and Lord Chancellor of England, and in 1661 he was 
created Earl of Clarendon. He opposed popery, and was 
more moderate than many of the royalists, his policy being 
simply a reaction toward the legal conditions existing be- 
fore the civil war. In Aug. 1667, he was removed from 
office and impeached by the House of Commons, and at the 
request of the king he took refuge in Montpellier, France. 
In 1673 he removed to Rouen, and abjectly begged permis- 
sion to die in England; but his suit was denied. and there 
he died Dec. 9, 1674. He left a History of the Rebellion in 
England (1107: a History of the Civil War in Ireland 
(1721) : an autobiography and other works. "These have the 
merit of stately style, but are prejudiced and unreliable as 
history. A complete edition, with annotations by Bishop 
Warburton, was published at Oxford in 1826, but the latest 
edition is from the Clarendon Press (6 vols., Oxford, 1880). 
See — of Edward, Earl of Clarendon, by himself (1759); 
T. H. Lister, Life of Lord Clarendon (3 vols., 1838). 

Revised by C. К. ADAMS. 

Clarendon, GEORGE WILLIAM FREDERICK VILLIERS, 
Fourth Earl (of the Villiers family): b. Jan. 12, 1800; was 
the eldest son of the Hon. George Villiers, who was а son of 
the Hon. Thomas, Earl of Clarendon, and also a descendant 
of the first earl through the female line. He was sent as 
ambassador to Madrid in 1833, and succeeded to the earl- 
dom, in 1838, on the death of his uncle, John Charles, 
the third earl. In Spain he was influential in upholding 
Expartero’s policy of constitutional government. In 1840 
he became (ard Privy Seal in the Whig ministry, which 
he resigned in 1841. He was president of the Board of 
Trade in the new ministry formed by Lord John Russell 
in 1846, and was appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland in 
1847. Heexhibited moderation, tact, and energy in the gov- 
ernment of that island, which was then much agitated. Flav- 
ing been recalled in 1852, he entered the ministry of Lord 
Aberdeen in Jan., 1858, as Seeretary of Foreign Affairs. lle 
retained this oflice in the cabinet of Lord Palmerston, who 
became Premier early in 1855, and acquired a high reputa- 
tion as a diplomatist. The French alliance and the success 
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of the Crimean war were indeed the results of his diplomatie 
skill. The Emperor Nicholas 1. calculated that the alliance 
between France and Bngland would not last three months, 
but it lasted three усаг»; and at the Congress of Paris, 1856, 
Lord Clarendon’s ideas succeeded. He resigned with his 
colleagues in 18258, but again became Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs in Nov., 1565. The Liberal ministers resigned in 
consequence of the defeat of the Reform bill in June, 1860. 
Lord Clarendon was appointed Secretary of Foreign Affairs 
by Mr. Gladstone in Dee, 156%, D. June 27, 1870. 


ws 

Clarendon, Constitutions of: certain laws made by a 

general council (or parliament) of the English barons and 
relates at Clarendon, in. Wiltshire, in. 1164, whereby King 
leurs Il. checked the power of the Church, and narrowed 
the exemption which the clergy had claimed from secular 
jurisdiction, These ordinances, sixteen in number, defined 
the limits of the patronage and jurisdiction of the pope. and 
provided that the crown should) be entitled to the election 
to vacant dignities in the Church, But the most character- 
istie of all the stipulations—that one which most pointedly 
indicated the new idea of the relation between State and 
Church which was dawning upon men’s minds—was that 
concerning the exemption of the clergy from the secular 
jurisdiction. It was agreed that in criminal cases the clergy 
should be amenable to the common courts. Heretofore the 
clergy were judged and punished by ecclesiastical tribunals 
even for crimes in civil life. As those tribunals could not 
inflict death, the result was unpunished and therefore in- 
creased crime among the clergy. The Constitutions were 
unanimously adopted, and Becket, the primate, reluctantly 
signed them. But they were at once rejected. by Pope Al- 
exander IIT. when sent to him for ratification, not so much 
that they sought to bring guilty eleries to deserved chas- 
tisement, as that they infringed on acknowledged rights of 
the Church in the collation of benefices and dignities, and 
Becket thereupon retracted his consent, and imposed upon 
himself the severest penances. This, and the other meas- 
ures adopted by the archbishop to vindicate the independ- 
ence of the clergy. led to disputes between him and the 
monarch, (See Becket.) Notwithstanding the humiliation 
to which the king submitted after Becket's death, most of 
the provisions of the Constitutions of Clarendon. continued 
permanent. See Stubbs's Constitutional History, and for 
text his Select Charters; ef. Schaf, Sf. Thomas of Canter- 
bury in Papers of American Society Church. History for 
1892, pp. 16, s44. Revised by J. J. KEANE. 

Clarendon Press: a celebrated printing and publishing 
establishment connected with Oxford University, England. 
It was founded in 1672, and took its name from the fact 
that the printing-house erected in L711 was built from the 

ofits arising from the sale of Clarcndon's ZZistory of the 
tebellion, of which work the university has a perpetual 
copyright. 

Claret [O. Fr. claret, dimin. clair, clear, bright < Lat. 
о a name given in Great Britain and the U.S. to red 
French wines produced near Bordeaux (Fr. vin de Bordeau.s). 
The French c/e?ret signifies " pale wine." 


Claretie, kliürtee', ARSÈNE ARNAUD, called JULES: 
French (férateur; b. in Limoges. Dee. З, 1840. He has 
written an enormous quantity of books—novels, plays, eriti- 
cisms, historical essays, ete. His Prerri/le (1863) obtained 
the praise of George Sand, and his Mlle. Cachemire (1865) 
and Cn Assassin (1866) raised for him favorable expecta- 
tions in the publie mind, His Derniers Montagnards: his- 
toire de Ütnsurreetion de prairial, an Ill. |1795] obtained 
Michelet’s approval in 1567. A longer historical work is 
Histoire dela Rérvolulion de 1870-21 (04А ed., 5 vols., 1875- 
76). He has contributed biographies of Victor Hugo, Emile 
Augier, А. Dumas fils; Alphonse Daudet, Victorien Sardou, 
Frangois Coppée, and several others to the series entitled 
Celebrites contemporaines, “псе Oct; ФО, 1885, he has been 
general administrator of the Comeédie-Frangaise. 

А. К. MARSH. 

Clarification: See FINING. 

Clarinda: city; capital of Page co.. Та. (for location of 
county, see map of Towa, ref. FE): on the Nodaway river; 
62 miles S. E. of Council Bluffs. IL has an asylum for the 
insane, and stock-raising and agricultural industries, Pop. 
(1880) 29,011; (1890) 2:202 ; (18955) 3.024. 

Clarinet. or Clarionet (Fr. clarinette): a musical in- 
strument, said to have been invented by Johann Denner, of 
Nuremberg, in 1690. [t consists of a evlindrical tube, termi- 
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nating in a bell, with eighteen holes in the side, half capa- 
ble of being closed by the fingers and half by keys, The 
mouthpiece, Which is provided with а single reed, is a coni- 
eal stopper flattened on one side to form a table for tlie 
reed. The sounds of the instrument depend upon the vibra- 
tion of the reed against the table. The fundamental scale 
consists of nineteen semitones, of which eighteen are pro- 
duced by removing the fingers from the holes aud lifting 
the keys, the lowest note being emitted through the bel, 
As one clarinet ean not be played in more than one kev, it 
is usual for the performer to have in reserve two other in- 
struments in different keys. 


Clarion, or Clarin: a small high-pitched trumpet, chiefiy 
referred to in poetry; also the name of an organ-stop of the 
reed species, usually sounding an octave higher than the 
trumpet. It was formerly used as a bearing in heraldry. 


Clarion: borough (incorporated Apr. 6, 1841); capital of 
Clarion co., Pa. (for location of county, see map of Penney. 
vania, ref. 3-C): on Pittsh, and West. R. R., and on Clarion 
river: about 75 miles N. N. E. of Pittsburg. Here are 
churches of six denominations, large and excellent. publie 
schools, and the Clarion State Normal School, The borough 
іх situated in a farming, lumbering, mining, and oil-pro- 
ducing region. Pop. (1550) 1,169 ; (1590) 2.164. 

EDITOR oF * DEMOCRAT.” 


Clarion River: of Pennsylvania: rises in MeKean 
County: flows nearly S. W. through Elk and Clarion Coun- 
ties, and enters Alleghany river. Entire length about L5) 
miles. 


Clark, ApRAnAM: signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; b. at. Elizabethtown, N. J., Feb. 15,1726; became 
an attorney and surveyor: high sheriff of Essex County; 
member of the New Jersey committee of publie safety: 
was Chosen a delegate to the Continental Congress of 1776, 
and signed the declaration, He was re-elected six times to 
the Continental and twice to the Constitutional Congresses; 
member of the constitutional convention of 1787; very 
dominant in the New Jersey. Legislature 1782-87, D. from 
sunstroke in Rahway, N. J., Sept. 15, 1704. 


Clark, ALEXANDER, D. D.: b. in Jefferson co.. O. Mar. 
10. 1834: educated in the common schools and by his father, 
a classical scholar. At the age of seventeen. he became а 
teacher, and while so occupied. started the Schoolday Visi- 
lor, which was afterward consolidated with Sf. Мелих, 
In 1861 he was ordained a minister in the Protestant Meth- 
odist Church, He preached in. Philadelphia and Cincin- 
nati, and went to Pittsburg as pastor of the First Protestant 
Methodist church in 1866. In 1870 he was elected editor of 
the official papers of his denomination—the Methodist Re- 
corder and Our Morning Guide—which position he held at 
the time of his death. He had a high reputation as an au- 
thor, editor, and poet. Among his works are the Old Là 
Schoolhouse and Workaday Christianity. D. in Georsia, 
July 7. 1879. 


Clark, Aroszo, M. D.. LL. D.: physician: b. in Chester, 
Mass, Mar. 1, 1807; graduated А. В. at Williams Сое" 
1828; took degree of M. D. in College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of New York in 1835; was for a time Professor of 
Pathology and Materia Medica in the Vermont Medical Col- 
lege at Burlington; Professor of Physiology and. Pathology 
in the New York College of Physicians and Surgeons from 
184% to 1855: chair changed to pathology and practical 
medicine in the same institution 1855-85; and dean of the 
faculty 1875-85. He was appointed en to Bellevne 
and St. Luke's Hospitals, New York. Jn 1853 he was elected 
president of the New York State Medical Society, Не pub- 
lished valuable professional papers. D. in New York city, 
Sept. 13, 1887, 

Clark, АтхАх, A. M.: b. in Ashfield, Mass.. Mar. З, 1504; 
an ingenious farmers boy: became in. vouth an engraver 
for calico print-works at Lowell. Mass. He possessed native 
skill in portrait-painting, an art which he practiced with 
great success, but when over forty years his son George maie 
а small reflecting telescope in which he became interested, 
and soon after he gave up his studio and engaged in the 
manufacture of astronomical instruments with his sons at 
Crmbridgeport. He was the first American who success 
fully made large achromatic lenses, In this department ann 
in the field of astronomical observation he won great fame 
at home and abroad, He invented a valuable double eve- 
piece for measuring small ares; and made discoveries. with 
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“тоеп of his own manufacture. D. in Cambridge, 

Nos, dug. 19, 1957, See TELESCOPE. 

Clark ALVAN GRAHAM: astronomer: son of Alvan: Б. in 
Fy Rivers Mass, July 10, 1832; partner with his father: 
эы a Russian medal for the 80-inch refractor in the 
s, Peterburge Observatory; went with the solar eclipse ex- 
оз оЁ 1870 to Spain and of 187810 Wyoming: resolved 
Soult double stars, receiving from the French Academy 
f sciences the Lalande gold medal in 1862 for resolving 
ompinion star of Sirius, D. June 9, 1597. 

(lark, Sir Anprew, M. D., F. R. S, LL. D.: physician; 
on Aberdeen, Scotland, Oct, 28, 1826 : educated at Aber- 
wn and Edinburgh: settled as а physician in London ; 
wmber of the Royal College of Physicians 1858, of. which 
ame president 1888-00: created baronet. 1883. D. in 
widen, Nov, 6, 1593. He was the author of On the Analt- 
чое Lungs; On Tuberenlar Sputum; The Theory of 
Ahma: Renal Inadequacy.ete, His writings treat mainly 
i diseases Of the respiratory, renal, and digestive organs. 


Clark, DANIEL: Canadian physician; b. at Granton, In- 
тече, Scotland, Aus. 29, 1886; in 1841 arrived in 
tanada with his parents. He graduated M. D. at Victoria 
(onze M ISON; afterward took a course at Edinburgh 
calversity, and in 1864. became attached to the surgeon- 
гета department U. S. army. In 1875 he became super- 
пепел of the Asylum for the Insane at Toronto, an 
wet Which he now holds; in 1891, at Washington, D. C., was 
пеле president of the Association of Medical Superintend- 
mits of the American Institutions for the Insane; and is 
Professor of Psychology and Mental Diseases in Toronto Uni- 
esty, He has been president of medical and other associ- 
iis, and has published Pen Photographs (Toronto, 1873), 
al John Garth, a novel. NEIL MACDONALD. 


. Clark. Davis WAsaATT, D. D.: bishop of the Methodist 
Heal Church; b. on the island of Mt. Desert, Me., Feb. 
$ INI2; graduated at Wesleyan University in 1830; be- 
бте distinguished as a preacher, editor, and author; was 
voted editor of the Ladies’ Repository in 1852, which posi- 
“he held twelve years. Became a bishop in 1864. He 
отче an Algebra (New York, 1843); Mental Discipline 
DIT Man all Immortal (Cincinnati, Ô., 1864); and other 
*CNS D. in Cincinnati, O., May 23, 1571. 


Clark, Fraxcts Epwanp, D. D.: founder of the Christian 
Ракот Society; b. at Aylmer, Quebec, Sept. 12, 1851; 
wed at Kimball Union Academy ; graduated from Dart- 
ri nth 1873; took the course of theology at Andover Theo- 
г Seal Seminary; installed as pastor of the Williston Con- 
seaational church, Portland, Me., Oct. 19, 1876. Here he 
‘teanized the first society of Christian Endeavor among the 
“ang people of his church Feb, 2, 1881 (see CHRISTIAN Ey- 


НЕ accepted а call to the Phillips Congregational 
arch of South Boston 1883; resigned the pastorate 1887 


еер the presidency of the United Society of Christian 
bavor and editorship of the Golden Rule, the official 
pn of the society. Dr, Clark resides at Auburndale, 
p His Wife, HARRIET Е. ABBOTT, is also well known 
; CT Writings and efforts in the Christian Endeavor 
оак C. Н. THURBER. 


„Clark, GEORGE Rogers: frontiersman; b. near Monti- 
а Va., Nov. 19, 1752; d. near Louisville, 
d — 3: learned surveying, and at twenty years 
ic dh to the upper Ohio valley; in 1774 served 
— aeu in 1775 settled in kentucky, then be- 
aa, In — urbed by Indian raids instigated by the 
a county üt Vi 1e procured the organization of Kentucky 
"revel ammu EEUU was appointed major of militia, and 
з hidian лу ion to Harrodsburg just in time to np 
“Lene for the upon that post. In 1777 he RUN ü 
бол island, q P Conquest of Illinois, established а post. at 
«a und the nei ре Louisville, surprised and took Kaskas- 
vues and ашын French villages; marched on Vin- 
ате in 119. " the British commander, Hamilton, to 
шо; терор cat Fort Jefferson, near the mouth of 
HANS in 17м). Onis from an attack of British and 
OUT villages: vu eu tlie Shawnee country and burned 
"enst Detroit xd to Virginia to arrange a campaign 
^ Benediet — penile there ambuscaded а detachment 
x "'* around Donja invading army; defended the settle- 
— ем токе the In THe against. Brant and his allies; in 
КЫГА Were Ndian villages in the Big Miami valley, 
! "he Ohio to ti i Influential in preserving the country №, 

le U. S, in the peace of 1783. Afterward 
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Clark maintained the cause of the Freneh against the Span- 
ish in the Mississippi valley, but his fighting days were 
over. Neglected by his country, he passed. his latter years 
in penury on Corn island, Died at the home of his sister. 
(See Campargn in the dlinots, 1228-79, Cincinnati, 1869,)— 
WILLIAM CLARK, his brother, the military commander of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition to Oregon, was b. in Virginia, 
Aug. 1, 1770; d. in St. Louis, Mo, Sept. 1, 1858. At four- 
teen he settled near Louisville; entered the army; removed 
in 1804 to St. Louis; commissioned by President Jefferson 
to join Lewis on his expedition to the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia river: was Indian agent and brigadier-general for 
Upper Louisiana; Governor of Missouri. 1813-21; superin- 
tendent of ludian affairs at St. Louis until his death. 
C. Н. THURBER. 


Clark, GroncE WHITEFIELD, D. D.: Baptist clergyman ; 
b. at. South Orange, N. J., Feb. 15, 1931: graduated at Am- 
herst College in 18253, and at. Rochester Theological Semi- 
пагу in 1855; ordained Oct, 31, 1855, and became pastor of 
the Baptist church at New Market, N. J. In 1859 he ac- 
cepted the pastorate of the First Baptist church at Eliza- 
beth, N. J.; about 1808 became pastor at Ballston Spa, 
№. Y.; in 1873 at Somerville, N. J.: retired on account of 
health 1877; since 1880 has been doing literary work for 
the American Baptist Publication Society. In 1870, in 
New York, he published his New Harmony of the Four 
Gospels, and his Noles on Matthew in 1872; Noles on Mark 
(1576); Notes on the Gospels of Luke and John (1879); 
Harmonic Arrangement of the Acts (1894). 


Clark, Henry James: naturalist: b. in Easton, Mass., 
June 22, 1826; graduated at the University of New York 
1848; became a pupil of Asa Gray at the Cambridge botan- 
ical garden; graduated at the Lawrence Scientifie School 
at Harvard 1854; assistant to Louis Agassiz till 1863, and 
also for three years adjunct Professor of Zoólogy at the 
Lawrence Scientific School; Professor of Natural Sciences 
in Pennsylvania State College, near Bellefonte, 1866-69 ; 
Professor of Natural History in University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, 1869-72; Professor of Veterinary Science in 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, from 1872 
until his death there July 1, 1873. He contributed to the 
Smithsonian publications, to the Proceedings of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Sciences and Arts, and to other learned 
periodicals, Author of Mind in Nature (Cambridge, 1863) 
and of the Mode of Development of Animals (New York, 
1565). See А. 5. Packard, Jr.'s Memoir in Biographical 
Memoirs of the National Academy of Sciences (Washing- 
ton, 1877). 


Clark, Sir James, Bart., К. C. B.. F. R.S.: physician; b. 
at Cullen, Scotland, Dec. 14, 1788; studied medicine at 
Edinburgh. About 1826, after six vears of practice in 
Rome, he settled in London, where he attained eminence as 
а physician, In 1829 he published an able work On the 
Sanative Influence of Climate. He was appointed. physi- 
cian in ordinary to Queen Victoria in 1837, and the next 
year made a baronet. His Treatise on Pulmonary Con- 
sumplion (1835) is highly esteemed. D. June 29, 1870. 


Clark. Lasay, D. D.: Methodist Episcopal minister; b. 
at Haverhill, N. H., July 19, 1778; began to poen in 1800. 
He was one of the founders of the Methodist. Missionary 
Society and of the Wesleyan University at Middletown, 
Conn, (1831), and was for many years an able and influential 
preacher. D. in Middletown, Conn., Nov. 28, 1868. 


Clark, Latimer, C. E., Е. R. S.: electrical engineer; b. 
at Great Marlow, Bucks, England, Mar. 10, 1822; com- 
meneed railway surveying 1847, and published a Deserip- 
tiun of the Britannia and Conway риат Bridges, on 
which he was engaged under his brother Edwin; entered 
the service of the Electric Telegraph Company 1850; un- 
dertook а long series of researches on the subject of under- 
ground telegraph wires 1853; announced the disturbance of 
the magnetic needles during the display of the aurora bore- 
alis 1857; became engineer to the Atlantic Cable ‘Telegraph 
Company 1859; member of the Government committee to 
investigate the subject of submarine telegraph cables 1860; 
wrote on Standards of Electric Measurements, suggesting 
the now current names for electric units in 1861, and again 
in 1868 a work translated into French, Italian, and Span- 
ish; superintended the submergence of some 50,000 miles of 
cable in all parts of the globe; originated * Clarks Stand- 
ard Cell" as a standard of electro-motive force in 1873. 

C. H. THURBER. 
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Clark, Lewis (GAYLORD: writer; b. at Otisco, Onondaga 
co, N. Y. in 1810. He was for many years editor of the 
Knickerbocker Magazine, about which gathered Irving. 
Bryant, Longfellow, and all the prominent literary men of 


the time. It was the precursor of the modern popular 
magazine, In 1859 this periodical ceased, and Clark found 


employment in the custom-house, His friends bought a 
residence for him at Piermont-on-the-Hudson, and there he 
died, Nov. 3, 1873. His only publications were the Anirk- 
erbocker Skelch-book (1350) and. A uck-A'acks (1852). He 
was twin brother to WILLIS GAYLORD CLARK (9. v.). 

Revised by C. H. THURBER. 

Clark, NATHANIEL GEORGE, D. D., LL. D.: Congrega- 
tionalist: b. at Calais, Vt., Jan. 18, 1825; graduated at the 
University of Vermont 1845, and at Auburn Theological 
Seminary 1852; became a professor in the latter institution 
in 1853, and in Union College, New York, in 1863; and one 
of the secretaries of the American. Board. of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions from 1865 to Oct., 1804. D. at West 
Roxbury, Mass, Jan. 3, 1896. His writings consisted chiefly 
of articles and reports relating to missionary subjects. 

Clark, Tuomas Marca, D. D., LL. D.: Protestant Epis- 
copal Bishop of Rhode Island; b. at Newburyport, Mass., 
July 4, 1812; graduated at Yale in 1831, and at. Princeton 
Seminary in 1835; received holy orders in 1836; held rec- 
torships in Boston, Philadelphia, and Hartford; conse- 
itel bishop in 1854. He was an efficient member of the 
Sanitary Commission, and a frequent contributor to popu- 
lar literary periodicals. Не was long the Episcopal leader 
of the Broad Church sehool in. his Church. Besides. his 
Formation of Character (1832) and Primary Truths of Re- 
ligion (1569), he has published some devotional books, Three 
of his brothers, RUFUS WHEELWRIGHT (1813-80), GEORGE 
Henry (b. 1819), and SAMUEL ADAMS (1822-75), became 
prominent clergymen, and the first of these wrote many 
popular religious books. 

Clark, WILLIAM GEORGE: English man of letters; b. in 
Mar, 1821; educated at "Trinity College, Cambridge; or- 
dained in 1853, but resigned his orders in 15860, giving his 
reasons in the pamphlet, Zhe Present Dangers of the Church 
of England; edited. the first series of Cambridge Essays 
(1855): George Brinley’s Essays (1858) ; and, in colabora- 
tion with others, the Cambridge Shakspeare (9 vols, 1863— 
66). In 1872 he published Lectures on the Middle Ages and 
the Revival of Learning. D. at York, Nov. 6, 1978. 

C. H. THURBER. 


Clark, Wikus (GAYLORD: poet; b. at Otisco. N. Y., in 
1810; was twin-btother of Lewis GAYLORD CLARK (9. v). 
He wrote for the Anickerbocker Magazine a series of amus- 
ing articles called Ollapodiana, Among his poems is The 
Spirit of Life (1833). In the latter part of his life he was 
the chief editor of the Philadelphia Gazette. D. in Phila- 
delphia, Pa. June 12, 1841. His Literary Remains were 
published in 1844, and a reissue of his collected. poems in 
1841. Revised by Н. A. BEERS. 

Clarke. Anam, LL. D.: Wesleyan divine and commenta- 
tor; b. at Moybeg, Londonderry, Ireland, about 1762. He 
was educated at Wesley's Kingswood School, near Bristol ; 
sent out by Wesley as an itinerant preacher in 1782; was 
pM of the Wesleyan Conference: in. 1806, 1814, 1822; 
came eminent for his Oriental and biblical learning; held 
Arian views of Christ; published a Bibliographical Die- 
tionary (6 vols. 12mo, 1802); Bibliographical Miscellany (2 
vols, 1806); Succession of Sacred Literature (1807); Com- 
mentary on the Bible (1810-25, 8 vols: several later editions 
and reprints, e. g. New York, 1837, 6 vols: New Testament 
portion condensed by Daniel Curry, 1883-84, 2 vols. ; 24 vol. 
18532); Ayers Federa (1%19): Wesley Family; sermons 
and miscellaneous works (13 vols. Svo, 1836-37). Died of 
cholera at Bayswater, Middlesex, Aug. 26, 1832. See his 
autobiography and memoir (1853, 3 vols): and Life by 
J. W. Etheridge (London, 1858: New York, 1859), 

Revised by М. M. Jackson, 

Clarke, Axprew, Sir: lieutenant-general in British army ; 
b. at Southsea, England, in 1824; edueated at Woolwich 
Military Academy ; entered the corps of Royal Engineers 
June 19, 1844, in which he became a captain in 1804, lieu- 
tenant-colonel in 1967. full colonel in 18:2, major-general in 
1558, lieutenant-general in 1856; was acting secretary of 
the British Government in Van. Diemen's Land 1851-52, 
and surveyor-general and chief. commissioner of crown 
lands in Victoria 1853-58. In 1856 he became an executive 
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councilor and member of the first cabinet in the latter col- 
ony. For his services in inaugurating the new роуеги- 
ments in the young colonies, and for his sagacious adminis 
tration during the excitement which followed the discovery 
of gold, he was created a Knight Commander of St. Michael 
and St. George. In 1863 he made an inspection of the Afri- 
ап west coast colonies, In 1864 he was оша director 
of the works of the navy under the Admiralty, and as such 
designed and executed the great docks at Malta and Ber- 
muda, also the extensive new works at Portsmouth and 
the extension of the principal dockvards. For these ser- 
vices he was created a C. B. in 1869. In 1873 he was aj- 
xinted governor of the Straits Settlements, including 
eae: Singapore, and Malacca. In 1875 he relinquished 
this office, and became Minister of Public Works and metn- 
ber of the council of the governor-general in India. He 
was commandant of the Chatham School of Military. Engi- 
neering 1881-82. In the latter year he went to Cairo to re- 
construct its sanitary arrangements, 


Clarke, CuaRgLEs COWDEN : author; the husband of Mary 
COWDEN CLARKE (q. v); b. at Enfield, Middlesex, Dec. 15, 
1787; became a bookseller in London in 1520; delivers] 
courses of lectures on dramatists and poets 1834—54. Among 
those published are Shakespeare Characters (1865) and 
Molière Characters (1865). Husband and wife jointly pro- 
duced an annotated edition of Shakspeare’s works (156%), 
now known as Cassell’s Illustrated Shakespeare; the Shake- 


speare Key (1879); and Recollections of Writers (1878), T. 
at Genoa, Mar. 13, 1877. See his Biography by his wife 
(1887). C. H. T. 


Clarke, FRANK WIGGLESWORTH: chemist: b. in Boston, 
Mass.. Mar. 19, 1847; graduated at the Lawrence Scientitie 
School of Harvard in 1867, and was assistant in Chemistry 
at Cornell for a усаг. In 1873-74 he was Professor of Cheni- 
istry and Physics at Howard University, Washington. D. C., 
and in 1874 was called to the University of Cincinnati, 
where he remained until 1853. He then resigned to be- 
come chief chemist to the U.S. Geological Survey. He has 
ublished many articles on chemistry and allied. subjects. 
His most important work is the Constants of Nature, in 
five 8vo pamphlets, Of late he has been engaged in werk 
on the constitution of the natural silicates, and has cen: 
tributed to the journals a number of valuable articles on 
this subject. 1. К. 


Clarke, Hron ARCHIBALD: Professor of Music in the 
University of Pennsylvania; b. in Toronto, Canada, Aug. 15, 
1839; studied first under his father there and in the Canada 
University. In 1875 was appointed Professor of Music in 
the University of Pennsylvania, from which, in 1866, he had 
received the degree of Mus. Doe. Has been the organist of 
several churches and the leader of some societies in Phila- 
delphia. His compositions, though not numerous, are imper- 
tant, and include Jerusalem, an oratorio; overture and chò 
ruses to Aristophanes's Acharnians; a treatise on Jarmon, 
some instruction books for the pianoforte and organ, and 
some songs and pianoforte pieces. D. E. Hervey. 


Clarke, James FREEMAN, D. D.: Unitarian preacher, edit- 
or, und author; b. in Hanover, N. H., Apr. 4. 1810; wa: 
settled in Louisville, K v., 1833-40; was pastor of the Church 
of the Disciples in Boston, Muss. (organized. especially for 
him), from 1841 until his death, Besides other works, he 
published Serrice-book and [ymn-book for the Church of 
the Disciples (Boston, 1844-56); Christian Doctrine of 
Prayer (1854); The Hour which Cometh (1864); Orthadosy : 
tts Truths and Errors (1866); Steps of Belicf (1810); Tx 
Great Religions (1871; vol. ij. 1883); e/f-culture (ISSN ; 
Events and Epochsin Religious History (1881); Anfé-Slarer: 
Days (3984); The Ideas of the Apostle Paul OSS. Dan 
Boston, June 8, 1858. His Autobiography (which extend. 
only to 1840), Diary, and Correspondence, edited by Dr. Ki- 
ward Everett Hale, appeared in Boston (1801). 

J. W. CHADWICK. 


Clarke, Joun: physician and preacher and one of the 
founders of Rhode Island; b. in Suffolk, England, Oct. х, 
1609. He was educated as a physician and practiced in 
London; joined the Puritans and emigrated to. Massachu- 
setts, landing at Boston Nov., 1637, but was driven t» 
Rhode Island in 1638, and in the same усаг founded th. 
first Baptist church at Newport. This church claims to be 
older than the first church at Providence, and therefore the 
first of that faith in the New World. Clarke visited En.- 
land in company with Reger Williams (1651), and in 1663 ot- 
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rained from Charles I. the charter which secured civil and 
vlivious liberty to Rhode Island. Не did not return till 
INH, as he acted as agent of the colony in England. Cal- 
later, in his history of that State, classes Clarke with the 
aint projectors and legislators of that commonwealth. 
While he was pastor at Newport he preached once at. Lynn, 
Mass, for which he was imprisoned and fined £20, under 
‘he act of Nov. 15, 1644. D. in Newport, К. I., Apr. 26, 
18:6. Cf. Callender, Historical Discourse, in vol. iv. Col- 
tong of Rhode Island Historical Society. 

Clarke. JOHN SLEEPER: comedian: b. in Baltimore, Md., 
in 1835, He first appeared as Frank Hardy in Paul Pry, at 
ie Howard Atheneum in Boston in 1851, played at the 
(iestnut Street theater, Philadelphia, Aug. 28, 1852; be- 
rame leading comedian and in 1858 joint lessee of the Arch 
wet theater, In. 1865 he purchased, with his brother-in- 
aw, Edwin Booth, the Walnut Street theater, Philadelphia. 
He went to London in 1867, and at the St. James theater 
ale a hit as Major Wellington de Boots, which character 
i" had played more than a thousand times in the U. 5. ; re- 
aqwared in New York in 1870 and in 1872; became pro- 
гог of the Charing Cross theater, London. Р, in Lon- 
den, Feb. 24, 1879. ; B. B. VALLENTINE. 


Clarke, Mary Cowpen: author; a daughter of Vincent 
Novello, the composer; b. in London, England, June 22, 
isi, She was married in 1828 to CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE 
at) Among her works are The Complete Concordance of 
Siukespeare (1845), a work remarkable for completeness and 
«curacy, and. World-noted Women (1857). She annotated 
&t edition of Shakspeare in 1869, She also published novels, 
‘wS for children, Shakespeariana (1885), and a Centennial 
lraphtc Sketch of Charles Cowden Clarke (1587). D. at 
Genoa, Jan, 12, 1898. 

Clarke. Samven, D. D.: philosopher and theologian: b. in 
Norwich, England, Oct. 11, 1675: educated at Cambridge. 
Ji: Boyle lectures in. 1704 and 1705 on the Being and At- 
"Пих of God, The Obligations of Natural Religion, and 
ce Truth and Certainty of the Christian Religion (6th 
a. 1795), brought him great fame. They were in answer to 
“anoza, Hobbes, and other freethinkers. He was the suc- 
“~or of Locke among English metaphysicians. He became 
11706 chaplain to Queen Anne and rector of St. James, 
Westminster, London, 1709. In 1712 he published The 
Sriplure Doctrine of the Trinity, on which point his opin- 
iS Were Semi-Arian,. He defended the Newtonian philos- 
hy against Leibnitz, with whom he corresponded, The eor- 
"-pondence was published in 1717. His edition of Homer, 
win a Latin version and notes (1729, 12 books, completed 
^ his son, 1732) was extensively used by students, D. May 

W129. See. his Life by B. Hoadley, prefixed to his Ser- 
vs (10 vols, 1731) and his Works; and one by William 
Wiistun (1730; ЗА ed. 1748). Revised by S. M. Jackson. 
„Clarke, SAMUEL FESSENDEN: naturalist; b. in Geneva, 
i, June 4, 1851; graduated at the Sheffield Scientific School 
Vale 1878; assistant to U. S. Fish Commission 1874-75 ; 
Ман in biological laboratory at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
149-41; Professor of Natural Science at Williams Col- 
ih 18825 has written monographs on the hvdroids and the 


wxblestoma, and The Development of a Double-headed Ver- 
“trate (1880). 


Clarke River, or Flathead River: rises in the Rocky 
lantains, in the west part of Montana. It flows northwest- 
wand, traverses the northern part of Idaho, and enters Wash- 
Loon, Near the northern boundary of Washington it enters 
“Columbia, Length about 650 miles. Gold is found near 
“is river in Montana. 

Clarksburg: town; capital of Harrison co., West Va. (for 
"поп of county, see map of West Virginia, ref. 6-H); on 
hit. and Ohio and other R. Rs.. and on the Monongahela, 
“the confluence of the West Fork river and Elk creek. It 
^ па coke and coal region, and has fine U.S. and county 
“dings, two academies, water-works, gas-works, electric 
=a, swam flouring-mills, large woolen-factory, extensive 
маш, ete, Pop. (1880) 2,307 ; (1890) 3,008. 

Китов or * TELEGRAM.” 

Clarkson, Ropert Harper: Protestant Epi-copal bishop : 
in Gettysburg, Pa., Nov. 19, 1826; graduated from Penn- 
“vanla College, Gettysburg, 1844, and went to the theolog- 
mi school of St. James College, Hagerstown, Md., from 
*zirh he received a diploma in 1848; was soon after ap- 
"ted. rector of St. James Episcopal church, Chicago, and 
"Hd that position until 1865, when he removed te Omaha as 
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missionary bishop of Nebraska and Dakota: in 1870 was 
chosen diocesan of Nebraska. He was instrumental in es- 
tablishing about fifty Episcopal churehes in his diocese, and 
was for about twenty-five vears trustee of the Racine and 
Neosho colleges, in Wisconsin, D. in Omaha, Neb., Mar. 10, 
1884. 

Clarkson, Thomas: philanthropist; b. at Wisbeach, in 
Cambridgeshire, Mar. 2%, 1760. He was educated in St. John's 
College, Cambridge, where he wrote in 1786 a Latin prize 
essay on the question, Js Involuntary Servitude Justi fiable, 
He was so deeply interested in that subjeet that he resolved 
to devote his life chiefly to the abolition of the slave-trade 
and the relief of the oppressed. He became an associate of 
William Dillwyn, George Harrison, and other members of 
the Society of Friends, who had previously formed them- 
selves into an anti-slavery committee. Mr. Wilberforce co- 
operated, and was the chief advocate of the cause in Parlia- 
ment. Clarkson diligently collected. and diffused informa- 
tion about the slave-trade. Their efforts excited violent 
opposition, and were several times defeated in Parliament, 
but finally an aet to abolish the slave-trade was passed in 
Mar. 25, 1807. He published in 1808 The History of the 
Abolition of the Slave-trade, In 1823 he was chosen presi- 
dent of the Anti-Slavery Society, and devoted himself to 
the extirpation of slavery in the West Indies, which was ac- 
complished in 1833. D. in Playford Hall, near Ipswich, 
Sept. 26, 1846. See his Life by Т. Taylor (London, 1839). 

Clarksville: city (founded in 1780); eapital of Mont- 
gomery co., Tenn. (for location of county, see map of Ten- 
nessee, ref, 5-Е): on Louisville and Nashville R. R. ; 100 
miles N. E. of Memphis and 50 miles N. W. of Nashville. 
The city is built upon a peninsula formed by the Cumberland 
and Hed rivers, which unite their waters N. W. of the city. 
IL has elegant churches, fine publie schools, water-works, gas- 
works, electrie lights, and street cars. It is the seat of 
Southwestern Presbyterian University, and of an academy 
for girls. It ix situated in the center of the large “ dark- 
tobacco " growing district of Tennessee and Kentucky, and 
is one of the largest tobacco-markets in the U. S., the tobacco- 
trade being its chief source of prosperity. Here are also 
large bending-works, flouring-inills, and lumber-mills. ‘There 
are in the surrounding region large lumber-forests, and in 
the immediate vicinity rich and accessible iron-ore deposits, 
once mined. Preparations for working the disused mines 
have now (1893) been made. Steamboats navigating the 
Cumberland river touch at Clarksville daily. Pop. (1880) 
3,880; (1890) 7,924; (1893) estimated with suburbs, 10,000. 

EDITOR or “ Progress DEMOCRAT.” 

Clarksville: town: capital of Red River co., Tex. (for 
location of county, see map of Texas, ref. 2—J); on Texas 
and Pacific R. R.; 20 miles from Red River. The town is 
situated in a rich farming region, and is one of the leading 
cotton-markets of Northern Texas, 27.000 bales of cotton 
having been marketed in 1891-92. Here are good schools 
and numerous churches. Pop. (1890) 1.588 ; (1893) estimated, 
2,000. EDITOR or “ Times.” 

Clark University: an institution of learning situated at 
Worcester, Mass.: chartered in Jan., 1887; opened in Oct. 
1889, Itis devoted exclusively to post-graduate work. It not 
only does not receive undergraduates, but does not. do under- 
graduate work. This gives it а unique position in the 
country. Great prominence is given to original investiga- 
tion which creates the material of culture distributed by 
colleges and lower schools. It thus oceupies a position in- 
termediate between most universities and special institutes 
for the most advanced work. It does not cover the whole 
field of human knowledge, but confines all its efforts to a 
few related branches, which it strives to make as perfect as 
possible. These are mathematies, physics, chemistry, mor- 
phology, anatomy, physiology, neurology, psychology, апе 
thropology, and pedagogy. Each of these subjects is repre- 
sented by a chief instructor, who conducts a systematic 
course and instigates and guides research. 

Mr. Jonas G. Clark, the founder, and. his wife, have pro- 
vided a system of fellowships and scholarships for thirty 
meritorious students, ranging in value. from $200 to S600. 
A system of docentship has been. established for young men 
who have done work which marks a distinct advance bevond 
the doctorate, and who wish to engage in researeh, They 
are not assistants, are expected to do some teaching, are en- 
tirely independent, and their relations are directly with the 
president. 

The buildings are, so far, three in number: the central 
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building is 204 feet by 114, is four and a half stories high. 
and has ЧО rooms; another, a chemical building. contains 68 
rooms, The grounds consist of an &-acre lot and three smaller 
lots, all located about 14 miles W. of the railway station. 

It is the desire of the founder that the highest academic 
standards be here forever maintained ; that special oppor- 
tunities be offered for independent. research; that to this 
end the instructors be not overburdened with teaching or 
examinations: that all available experience, both of the 
U. S. and of older countries, be freely utilized : and that new 
measures and even innovations, if really helpful to the 
highest needs of science and culture, be no less freely adopt- 
ed. He chose Worcester as the seat of the new foundation 
beenuse its location is central among the best colleges of the 
East, the work of which he desires to supplement by an insti- 
tution devoted to the training of professors, 

L. N. WILSON. 

Clary: a gray hairy annual plant (Salita sclarea), of the 
Габен or Mint family, native of Southern. Europe, now 
somewhat cultivated in the U.S. for its leaves. which are 
used for seasoning. It grows to the height of 2 feet or so, 
and bears oblong obtuse leaves and spikes of small red 
flowers, whose broad bracts аге red and very showy. The 
foliage has also been used in domestic medicine. C Е. B. 

Class [from Fr. classe < Lat. classis, a division or class of 
the Roman people, what is called together or proclaimed, 
deriv. of cafa re, proclaim i ef. calen dae, intereala ris. Some 
regard classis as loan-word from Greek (Dor.) kAaocts, deriv. 
of калёс, summon]: in natural history, a large group of plants 
or animals formed by the union or association of several 
orders. Classes, orders, families, genera, and species are 
common to all methods of classification. The term elass is 
also used to denote a portion of society separated from other 
portions bv some distiuction of rank, fortune, or more in- 
trinsie qualities. 


Classic. or Classical [from Lat. classicus, of the highest 
rank or order: deriv. of classis; see CLassj: pure, refined; 
conformed to the best. and most perfect. standard: also per- 
taining to the ancient Greek or. Latin authors, or rendered 
famous by association with ancient writers, as “classic 
ground.” Тһе ancient Roman people were divided into six 
classes, and the persons of the first or highest class were 
called claastet. Hence the term came to signify the highest 
and purest class of writers in any language, though formerly 
it was applied only to the most esteemed Greek апа Latin 
authors. The epithet. * classical,” as applied to ancient writ- 
ers, is determined less by the purity of their stvle Шап by 
the period at which they wrote. The classical age of Gree 
literature begins with Homer, the earliest. Greek writer 
whose works are extant, and extends perhaps to the time of 
the Roman emperor Antonine, but signs of decadence ap- 
wared about 2300 B. с. The Latiifcelassical period is shorter; 
its earliest writer is Plautus. and it ended about 200 A. D. 
Some critics, however, include Claudian, who was born 
about 865 A. D., among the classics. 

Classical Learning: See Humants. 


Classis [Lat.. a class}: in the Reformed Churches in 
America and in Holland, a church court. corresponding to 
the presbytery in Presbyterian churches, It. is composed of 
the elders delegated by the eonsistories (the governing body 
of each church), one from each, of the pastors and all the 
ministers in a certain district. The classis hears appeals 
from the consistories, and appeal from the classis is to a 
particular synod. The classis also confirms and = dissolves 
pastoral connections, ordains and deposes ministers, sends 
2 ministers and 2 delegates to the synod and 3 ministers and 
3 delegates to the general synod. 

Clatsop: See CHINOOKAN [NDIANS. 


Claude d'Abbeville: French. Capuchin missionary and 
author; b. at Abbeville. His secular name was Fermin 
Foullon, and he took the name Claude when he entered the 
Capuchin order in 1601. In 1612 he went with other Ca- 
pus to establish а mission at Maranhiáo, Brazil, then a 
"rench colony. Returning in 1614, he published his //7s- 
toire de la Mission des Peres Capreina en Ulsle de Mara- 
gnan (Paris, 1614; Portuguese translation, Maranhão, 1874). 
a work of the highest value, not only as a history, but for the 
minute account given of the Tupinambas Indians, The nar- 
rative of Yves p EVREUX (Q. €.) is properly a continuation of 
it. D. at Ruen, 1616, HERBERT Н. SMITH. 

Claude, kidd, Jean: Protestant theologian; b. in La Sauve- 
tat, Southern France, in 1619: became pastor at Nimes 1694, 
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and of the Protestant church at Charenton, near Paris, 1666. 
When the Edict of Nantes was revoked (1685) he removed 
to The Hague, where he died, Jan. 13, 1687. He was distin- 
guished as a disputant. Among his works are А Dense of 
the Reformation, against Nicole (Quevilly, 1673; 4th ed. 
Paris, 1844: Eng. trans, London, 1815) ; A Short Account of 
the Complaints and Cruel Perseeutions of the Protestants 
tn France qn, е. Cologne, 1713: Eng. trans; 16%6: n. e, 1705; 
and, best known of all, Essay on the Composition of a Ser- 
mon (Eng. trans; n. е. 155. See his Life in French by De 
La Devèze (Amsterdam, 1687), Revised by Ss. M. Jackson, 


Claude, JEAN Maxime: genre and landscape painter; b.in 
Paris, June 24, 1824; pupil of Galland; second-class medai. 
Paris Exposition, 1559; Legion of Honor 1884. His pictures 
of hunting-parties and equestrians in the Paris and. Londen 
parks are distinguished by their good taste and fine quali- 
ties of color. Studio in Paris. W. A. C. 

Claude Lorrain: See GELÉE, CLAUDE. 


Claudia'nus, CLAUDIUS: a Latin еріс poet, whose birth- 
place is unknown, who went to Rome from Alexandria in 
Зо A. р.. and gained the favor of Stilicho. His poems were 
so popular that a statue was erected to him in Rome bv tie 
senate and the emperor, Among his works are The Rupr 
of Proserpine, The Battle of the Giants, and a Eulogy of 
Stilieho (De Consulatu Stilichonis). He probably did ner 
survive the death of his patron Stilicho in 408 A. р, He had 
a fertile imagination, and is regarded as the last of the clas- 
sical Latin poets. The best editions of his works are these 
by Jeep (2 vols; Leipzig, 1876-79) and T. Birt (Berlin, 1895). 
There is ап English translation by Abraham Hawkins (Lon- 
don, 1817), but it is of slight merit. 


Clau'dius, or. more fully, Tiberius Claudius Drusus 
Nero: the fourth Emperor of Rome; b. at Lugdunum i Ly- 
ons) in 10 B. c. He was a son of Drusus Nero and а nephew 
of the Emperor Tiberius. He was naturally infirm in body, 
and his education was neglected. He was lame and para- 
lyzed, and by nature so diffident and timid that he was zen- 
erally considered half imbecile, and by his family he was 
treated as an object of scorn. On the death of Caligula 
(who was his nephew) he was proclaimed emperor by the 
army in 41 A. D, and was unwillingly recognized by the 
senate, who preferred a republice. He began his reign with a 
show of clemency, but his wife, the infamous Messalina, ac- 
quired great. power, which she abused by acts of cruelty. 
When she finally pushed her recklessness so far as to marry 
one of her lovers, Claudius had her put to death; but her 
successor, his niece Agrippina, was even worse. Claudius 
wrote several historical works, but. they have all perisheci. 
He built a great aqueduct called Aqua Claudia, and success 
fully invaded Britain in person. He was poisoned in 54 a. p. 
by his wife Agrippina. See Suetonius, Claudius; Tacitus, 
Annales, 


Claudius, Appius, surnamed Crassus: Roman patrician: 
decemvir in 451 B. c. He rendered himself infamous bv 
an attempt to enslave and dishonor Virginia, whom ke 
claimed the right to retain as the slave of one of his clients. 
Her father, unable to obtain redress from the courts, slew 
her and appealed to the army. A popular revolt expe led 
the decemviri, and Claudius was seized and imprisoned. 
According to Livy, he committed suicide. The story is re- 
hearsed in Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome. See Arnold. 
History of Rome. 


Claudius, Aprivs Ca&cus: a Roman patrician who wis 
censor about 312 B. с., and consul 306 and 295 B. с, He 
constructed the great road called Via Appia from Rome to 
Capua, and built the first great aqueduct which brougia 
water from Tuseulum to the city. In his second eonsuiship 
he defeated the Samnites and Etrurians, and about 280 e- 
cured the rejection of the terms of peace offered by Pyrrhus., 
He became blind (hence his name Cæcus) He wrote a lea] 
work and a poem. His daughter Claudia, a vestal virgin, i: 
said to have proved her suspected chastity by drawing tc 
land the stranded ship which brought an image of Vesta t 
Коше, although the men had not been able to release it. 


Claudius, MARCUS AURELIUS, surnamed GoTHIcus : Eon 
peror of Rome: b. in Ilvrieum in 214 A. D.: proclaimed en 
peror by the army on the death of Gallienus, 268 A. D., ane 
their choice was ratified by the senate. He defeated tin 
rebel Aureolus in the same year, and gained a Victory ove 
the Goths or Seythians in Servia in 969. D. at. Sirmium 
270 A. D., and was succeeded by Aurelian. 
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Claudius, Marruias: b. in Rhinefeld, near Lübeck, Aug. 
13, 1740; d. in. Hamburg, Jan. 21, 18125 ; spent most of his 
ife at Wandsbeck in a banking-oflice.. Не published the 
Wandsbecker Bote, а periodical, and afterward a collected 
«prion of his works, verse and treatises (Hamburg, 8 vols., 
152-1812; 12th ed.. 2 vols., Gotha, 1882): partial translation, 
Claudius, or the Messenger of n and his Message 
London, 1809). Though not a theologian, he exercised 
meat influence on the religious life of Germany by his 
maint writings, half humorous and half sentimental He 
stacked both the old. barren orthodoxy and the new fash- 
stable rationalism, and produced a deep impression, His 
Lire was written by W. Herbst (Gotha, 1897; 4th ed. 1875; 
А. Gerok, Darmstadt, 1881). 

Claughton, Tuomas Lean, D. D.: Bishop of St. Albans; 
b Nov. 6, 1808, at Haydock Lodge, Lancashire, England; 
eicated at Rugby and at Trinity College, Oxford, becoin- 
ing successively scholar, fellow, and tutor of the latter; 
DTuduated in P8931 as first in classics, having previously 
cued the chancellor's prize for Latin verse. and tlie 
“кате prize for English verse. In 1836 he was ap- 
uted publie examiner; married a sister of the Earl of 
Dudley : Professor of Poetry at Oxford 1852-57 : eonsecrated 
Bishop of Rochester 1867, and translated to tlie newly con- 
tuted see of St. Albans 1877: he resigned in 1590. D. 
duly 25,1892. A son of the same name is canon of Worces- 
ter Cathedral. W. 5. PERRY. 

Claus, kló, Еме: landscape and figure painter; b. in 
VireSt.-Eloi, Belgium; contemporary; pupil Antwerp Acad- 
envi first-class medal, Paris Exposition, 1889. His pictures 
ate cleverly painted and show much truth to nature. Studio 
at Astene, Belgium. W. A. C. 


Clau'sen, GEORGE: figure and landscape painter; b. in 
Erland ; contemporary ; studied in France: associate mem- 
inr of Hoval Water-color Society : second-class medal, Paris 
Expesition, for both oil and water colors, 1589. Studio at 
!kham Dean, Berks, England. W. A. C. 


(lansen, HENRIK Nrcorat: Danish theologian and liberal 
sateman; b. in the island of Laaland, Apr. 22, 1793. He 
lame in 1820 Professor of Theology in the University of 
Copenhagen, and wrote, besides other works, Romantsm and 
Protestantism (1823); 1 рат Discourses on the Reforma- 
mat (1836); а commentary on the synoptical Gospels, and 
Christian Doymatics (1967). In 1840 he was chosen a deputy 
‘othe States, and near the end of 1848 was appointed a 
member of the Cabinet. D. Маг. 28, 1877. 


Clausewitz. klow'se-rits, KARL. von: a Prussian general 
al writer on war; b. in Burg, June 1, 1750. He served on 
"дай of the Russian army in 1813, and. wrote an Account 
“he Campaign of 1813 (1814); became a corps command- 
"director of the army-school, and then inspector of artil- 
“TY, D. dn Breslau. Nov. 16, 1831. His posthumous works 
sere published in 10 vols. (1822-37 ; 3d ed. 1569). Of these 
de principal are On. War (n. ed. Berlin, 1880) and the Life 
sad Character of von Scharnhorst. See his Life by schwartz 
berlin, 1877). 

Clausius, klow'scé-oos, RUDOLF JULIUS EMANUEL: physi- 
"nt. Mathematician, and “thermodynamist ^: one of the 
winders of the modern science of thermodvnamies: b. in Kös- 
їп. Prussia, Jan. 1, 1K22. He was educated in Berlin schools 
iel in the university; was made privat-docent on gradu- 
“on from the latter, and occupied the position in the Коха] 
vuol of Artillery of instructor in Natural Philosophy. He 
«C onee became known as a mathematician by the publica- 
n of a number of papers on mathematical physics, a de- 
tment in which he continued active throughout his life. 
Пе Was called to the professorship in Natural Philosophy 
© rih in 1857, at. the age of thirty-five. He went to the 

versity of Bonn in the same capacity in 1869. and there 
Pruamed until he died in 1888. His most remarkable work 
*» doue at Berlin from 1845 to 1820, in the construction of 
he science of thermodynamics upon the modern. basis, the 
Ten recently admitted doctrine of the equivalence of heat 
aul Work as forms of energy-effeet. Clausius in Germany 
sud Rankine in Great Britain contemporaneously developed 
^" fundamental “ general equation of thermodynamics,” 
‘hich expresses the mathematical relations of heat and me- 
“mical energy, and upon which they both proceeded to 
"truet the whole theory of heat-enyines, and to apply it to 
tue “ideal case,” in which only thermodynamic phenomena 
are considered. The partial condensation of steam at usual 
l^liperatures and pressures by thermodynamic. action was 
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discovered by both simultaneously in 1860, and the constancy 
of the two specific heats of gases predicted by Carnot and 
others was proved by them at about the same time. This 
work was all practically done before the close of the decade 
1890-60, and in substantially the same manner by both. 
After going to Zurich, Clausius gave much time to the study 
of electrical and molecular. physics, His greatest work, 
however, was that for which he shared honors with Rankine, 
Clausius was a member of many learned societies, was often 
decorated by the European Governments, and was an honor- 
ary member of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, К.Н. THURSTON. 

Clausson. klow son, Peper: Norwegian author; b. Apr. 
1, 1545; d. Oct. 15, 1614. By. his translations of the old 
sagas he rendered. great service to the history of Norway, 
Indeed, one saga is extant only in his translation. In his 
Description of Norway and Adjacent Islands isto be found 
historical material of value. His language is remarkably 
pure and his style is Vigorous and artless. | 

R. В. ANDERSON. 

Clausthal, klows taal: a town of Germany: province of 
Hanover; on a hill 1740 feet above the level of the sea, and 
about 56 miles SoS. W. of Hanover (see map of German 
Empire, ref. 4-12). It is the chief mining town of the Hartz, 
and has a mint, à mining academy, a gymnasium. and a 
valuable museum: also manufactures of camlet and other 
fabrics, Silver and lead are mined in the vicinity. Pop. 
(1590) 8,736. 

Clavecin: See BELL-RINGING. 


Clavicle. or Collar-bone: a bone which, with the scapula 
and the head of the humerus, forms the shoulder. In man 
it is horizontal and immediately above the first rib, and ar- 
ticulates Internally with the sternum or breast-bone, and 
externally with the acromion process of the scapula. Its 
office is to keep the shoulders apart, and to afford a fulerum 
by which the muscles give lateral movement to the arm, 
Clavicles are absent in those mammals in which the fore 
limbs are used only for walking or swimming, such as the 
horse and seal; they are commonly present in mammals 
which use the fore limbs for climbing, digging. or flying. as 
monkeys, rats, and bats, Among carnivores the clavicles 
are absent or rudimentary, being largest in the cat family. 
In birds the elavicles are usually united with a third bone, 
the interclaviele, to form the. furcula, or wish-bone:; but 
even in this class of animals they may be separate. as in 
foucans and some parrots, rudimentary, as in the ostrich, or 
absent, as in the apteryx. Among birds of prev the clavicles 
are well developed, and serve to counteract. the tendeney of 
the pull of the pectoral muscles to draw the shoulders nearer 
together: but in a large proportion of birds the furcula is 
of little functional importance, and in. some of the best fly- 
ers, swifts and. humiming-birds, the coracoid is practically 
the sole support of the wing, Among reptiles Glavicles may 
be absent, as in serpents; in lizards they are firmly attached 
to the front of the breast bone, and aid in keeping the shoul- 
ders apart; in turtles they are so modified as to form the 
front. part of the plastron or under “shell.” Clavicles are 
present. in. the Anura, or tulless batrachia, absent in the 
Urodela, or tailed batrachia; they are apparently absent in 
fishes, or at least the parts so named very doubtfully cor- 
respond to the clavicles of other groups. 

In man the ossification of the clavicle takes place sooner 
than that of any other bone, commencing the thirtieth day 
after. conception: and at birth it is ossified. in nearly its 
whole extent; but the sternal end is not complete till the 
eighteenth or nineteenth vear. The clavicle in transcen- 
dental anatomy is considered to be the hamapopliysis of the 
atlas. F. A. LUCAS, 


Clavicor’nia. or Clavieorns [c/uvicornía is plur. of Mod. 
Lut. claricor nis, from Lat. eleva, club + cornu, horn]: a 
group of beetles, хо named from their elub-3haped. (clavate) 
antennae. И comprises some water beetles and many land 
species, Including most of the burving beetles LVecrophaga). 


*. uà. d. 


Clavigero. FRANCISCO Xavier: Mexican historian; b. at 
Vera Cruz. 1731. He early entered the Jesuit order and taught 
rhetoric and philosophy in their schools, but devoted much 
of his time to the study of Aztec history and manuscripts, 
After the expulsion of his order from America (1767) he 
lived at Bologna, Italy, where he established an academy, 
His history of Mexico was written in Spanish, but translated 
into Italian and first published us Storia Antica del Messico 


399 CLAVIJO 
(Cesena, 1730). It treats of the Aztec period and conquest, 
and attained a wide and deserved popularity, being trans- 
lated into English, German, and Spanish. The Abbé Clavi- 
gero also wrote a Storia della California, published after 
his death, which occurred at Bologna, 1787. 

HERBERT IT. Siri. 


Clavijo, К-ге Alio, Ruy GONZALES, de: a Spanish trav- 
eler; d. in 1412; a native of Madrid; was sent. by Henry 
IIL. as ambassador to Timur. He started from Seville in 
1403, reached Samareand vid Constantinople, Trebizond, 
Tabreez, and Teheran, and returned in 1406. His itinerary 
мах published at Seville in 1582, Mistoriu del gran Tamer lan 
e itinerario, eten and again in 1782. There is ап English 
translation of the work by Clements Markham, published 
by the Hakluyt Society in 1560, 

Clay: any fine-grained earth which is sticky when wet 
and coherent when dry. Clays differ widely in composition, 
but silica is usnally the chief ingredient and alumina stands 
second. Minor components are water, iron oxide, lime, 
magnesia, and the alkalis. Classed as to origin, clays are 
(1) sedimentary, the finest sediments deposited by water; 
(2) residual, the mi aterial left after the removal by percolat- 
ing water of the soluble parts of rocks, especially limestones; 
(3 glacial, the fine rock-flour ground up by glaciers and 
deposited in till, ‘They are also variously named, according 
to their uses, as pottery, slip, porcelain, terra-cotta, brick and 
fire elay. Fire-clays, made into fire-bricks, crucibles, and 
other objects that must endure great heat. are composed al- 
most wholly of silica, alumina, and water: slip clays, used 
in glazing pottery, are characterized by large percentages of 
lime and the alkalis. 

Clays occur in every State of the Union, and in nearly 
every county, being so abundant that their immense im- 
vortance is rarely appreciated. In 1894 the value of build- 
Ing-brick was $35.200,000 ; vitrified paving-brick, 33.700.000 ; 
drain- tile, 85,800,000; sewer- pipe, $6,300,000 : and roofing- 
tile, terra-cotta work, eten $8,200,000. See also оз. 

Clay, Casstus MARCELLUS: statesman; b. in Madison co., 
Ky., Oct. 19, 1510. He ит aduated at Yale in 1532; opposed 
the annexation of Texas to the Union ; advocated the aboli- 
tion of slavery; made speeches in the Northern States in 
1844 in support of Henry Clay as a eandidate for the presi- 
dency. ln 1845 he became the editor of the True American, 
an anti-slavery paper issued at Lexington, Ky. He was at- 
tacked by mobs, against which he defended himself bravely 
in several bloody conflicts. He served as a captain in tlie 
Mexican war (1846-47) ; supported J. C. Fremont in 1856, 
and Abraham Lincoln in. 1860; became a major-general of 
volunteers in Apr., 1862; resigned Mar. 11, 1863; was min- 
ister to Russia 1862-69; subsequently he became a Democrat, 
although he advoc ated Blaine's election in 1884. In 1877 
he was tried for killing a Negro servant who had threatened 
his life, and was acquitted of the crime charged, See Horace 
Greeley, The Life, Memoirs, Writings, Aa Speeches of Cas- 
sius M. Clay (2 vols, Cincinnati, ed. of 1886), 


Clay, CLEMENT CLAIBORNE: b. in Huntsville, Ala, in 1819; 
son of a U.S. Senator, C. C. Clay (1789-1866), who was for 
many years a prominent official of the U.S. and of Alabama. 
The vounger Clay became à lawyer in 1840. a judge in 1844; 
was U. S. Senator from Alabama from 1854 to 1861, where 
he advocated extreme States-rights views. In the latter year 
he entered. the Confederate Senate; was also a secret. agent 
of the Confederacy in Canada 1N64. After the war he fled 
to Canada, but surrendered himself to the U. S. on being 
accused of complicity in the murder of President Lincoln. 
After a short. imprisonment he was released in Apr. 1866, 
and returned to the practice of his profession, D. in Hunts- 
ville, Jan. 3, 18823. 


Clay, FREDERICK : musician: b. in Paris, Aug. 3, 1840, of 
English parents MEE residing there; educated. in 
Paris and Leipzig. With few exceptions his compositions 
were entirely for the stage, and. include a number of oper- 
ettas and musical dramas. lle wrote two cantatas, Zhe 
Knights of the Cross (1366) and Lalla Rookh, for the Brigh- 
ton festival of 1877. Among his songs the one entitled She 
Wandered Down the Mountain Side was exceedingly popu- 
lar, D. in London in Nov., 1889. D. E. Hervey. 


Clay, Ньхпү: lawyer, and statesman: 
thrice a candidate for President, and once very nearly 
elected : b. near The Slashes, in Hanover County, not far 
from Richmond, Van Apr. 12, 1777. His father was a poor 
Baptist preacher, who died in 1752; his mother—a woman 


orator, legislator, 
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of noble character and fervid piety—married again ten 
years afterward, and migrated to Kentucky, leaving this 
son (the fifth of seven children) a clerk in a retail store in 
Richmond, which he soon left for employment as а copyist 
in the office of Peter Tinslev, elerk of the high court of 
chancery, whom he served four years, passing thence to 
the office of Robert Brooke, then attorney-general, after- 
ward Governor. Licensed аз a lawyer in 1797, though not 
vet of age, he followed his mother to Kentucky, opened a 
luw-oflice at Lexington, and soon achieved a lucrative prac- 
tice. Kentucky, separating from her parent, Virginia, soon 

aled a convention to frame a State constitution, and young 
Clay publicly besought her to provide therein for a gradual 
abolition of slavery, but was sternly overruled, as he was 
half a century later, when, in the fullness of his fame. he re- 
newed this counsel on the revision of the State constitution 
in 1849-50. 

Kentucky strongly sympathized with her mother State in 
its opposition to John Adams's administration and its Alien 
and Sedition Acts, and idolized Jefferson, Virginia's or- 
acle, for whom she cast her first presidential vote in 15800. 
Young Clay was one of her favorite orators in that excited 
canvass, and was first chosen to represent his county (Fav- 
ette) in the Legislature of 1803-04. Late in 1806, when 
scarcely eligible, he was chosen by the Legislature of his 
State to fill а vacanc у in the U.S. Senate cuuxed by the 
resignation of Gen. Jolin Adair. His term expired with his 
first. session, but he had already made his ma | as a cham- 
pion of the policy of internal improvement by the construc- 
tion of ronds, bridges, etc. He was again’ chosen to the 
Legislature in 1807, and elected Speaker of the House. He 
now proposed that each member should clothe himself 
wholly in fabrics manufactured in the U. 5., which was 
stigmatized by Humphrey Marshall as the project of a 
demagogue—language which led to а duel wherein both 
parties were slightly wounded. At the session of 1809 Clay 
Was again chosen to fill a vacancy in the U. S. Senate— 
this time for two years, In Aug., 1811, he was elected to 
the House, and on the first day of his service was chosen its 
Speaker—an extraordinary proof of his ability and popu- 
larity. This Congress, in June, 1812, declared war against 
Great Britain, C lay being one of its foremost advocates, u~ 
he remained throughout the struggle, until dispatehed to 
Europe by President Madison as one of the negotiators of 
peace—a service which he rendered at Ghent with eminent 
ability. Returning to his country in Sept., 1815. he was re- 
ceived as a victor, and, having been ко to the House 
in his absence, he was rechosen Speaker without opposition. 
Не had been conspicuous in defeating the recharter of the 
first Bank of the U. S. in 1811; he was equally active and 
influential in promoting the charter of the second. in 1516. 
He was now, as he had been, a champion of protection te 
home industry, and of national internal improvements; and 
he was foremost in effecting the compromise whereby Mis- 
souri was admitted as a slave State, on condition that ail 
Federal territory north of lat. 36° 30' should be consecrated 
to free labor. Having favored in 1816 an increase of the 
рау of members of Congress from $8 per day to $1,500 per 
annum, Clay was formidably opposed in his next. canvass 
by John Pope, afterward Jackson's Governor of Arkansas 
Territory, but saved his seat by a vigorous effort. 

In 1824 five candidates were started for President —Will- 
iam Н. Crawford, of Georgia, who had the caucus nomina- 
tion; John Quiney Adams, of Massachusetts, then. President 
Monroe's Secretary of State; Gen. Andrew Jackson, of Ten- 
nessee, then a U. S. Senator; John С. Calhoun, of South 
Carolina, then Secretary of War; and Henry Clay, of ken- 
tucky, then Speaker of the House. Calhoun soon withdrew, 
and was mide Vice-President by pretty general consent, 
While Jackson, Adams, and Crawford (no one having a ma- 
jority) were the three highest on the electoral vote, which 
compelled the House to choose between them. Clay, having 
received the votes of Kentucky, Ohio, and Missouri only, 
with four of those cast from New York, was four votes be- 
hind Crawford, and so could not be voted for in the House, 
He and his friends cast their votes for Adams, electing hin 
by the vote of thirteen States, to seven for Jackson and four 
for Crawford. Adams made Clay his Secretary of State; 
whereupon a ery of “ Bargain !" was raised, and Gen. Jack- 
son was at once proposed for next President. He was elected 
over Adams, and Calhoun was again chosen Vice-President 
At the next choice of President (1832) Clay was run against 
Gen, Jackson, and was badly defeated by him. He had jusi 
been returned to the U. $. Senate, in which he played a lead: 
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ing part for many years ensuing, especially in the tariff 
compromise of 1888, whereby a conflict with South Carolina 
was averted, and in resistance to the new financial policy 
propounded by Van Buren in 1837, whereby the treasury 
was fo be divorced from all connection with banks and 
their notes. Clay was again a candidate for President, before 
the first Whig national convention, held at Harrisburg in 
lwc., 1859, but Gen. Harrison was nominated and trium- 
phantly chosen. His death and Tyler's course brought Clay 
forward as the unanimous choice of his party in 1844, when 
à desperate effort was made to elect him, but without suc- 
e, James К. Polk, of Tennessee, carrying both the great 
States of New York and Pennsylvania by a handful of votes, 
waen the vote of New York alone would have elected Clay. 
The annexation of Texas and the resulting war with Mexico 
were fruits of this election. 

Mr. Clav's name was once more, and for the last time, 
presented to the Whig national convention of 1848, but 
(en, Taylor was nominated over him and elected. Clay 
had in 1542 bidden farewell to the Senate, but was persuaded 
to return to it after 1844, and bore a leading part іп effect- 
ing the slavery compromise of 1850. He returned to Wash- 
maion from Kentucky for the last time near the close of 
Il, and was soon prostrated by disease, under which he 
ташу sank until his death, June 29, 1852. 

Mr. Clay will be permanently remembered as the leader 
in promoting what was then considered a high protective 
tariff. In 1824, in one of the most elaborate nd effective 
speeches of his life, he presented a brilliant array of argu- 
ments Which still pass current among advocates of high 
protection, He succeeded. in having his doctrine denomi- 
uated the * American System ” in distinction from the “ For- 
аши System," though Daniel Webster pointed out that the 
ews advocated by Clay were an abandonment of American 
methods and an adoption of the methods that generally 
prevailed in Europe. But the phrase succeeded. as а party 
сту, and the bill was carried. In the course of this discus- 
меп, and in those that followed, Clay showed on the one 
пап] a masterful grouping of facts апа principles, a plausi- 
nity of reasoning, a fervor of imagination, and a brillióncy 
of diction ; while on the other he showed superficial research, 
disinclination or inability to reason out his propositions to 
thelr ultiinate conclusions, and a willingness to satisfy him- 
"di with half knowledge. Again, in 1832, Clay appeared as 
Че champion of a tariff bill designed to sweep away the 
“tariff of abominations” of 1828, For the purpose of ex- 
pounding his policy and bringing his party into line, he 
called together a caucus of the Whig members of the Senate 
and the House. Here he laid down the law in a manner 
which John Quiney Adans, in his Memoirs, describes as 
“courteous, but exceedingly peremptory and dogmatical.” 
The object of the proposed revision was primarily to get rid 
of the great surplus brought into the treasury by the law of 
INS, Clay proposed to sweep away the duties on articles 
ut coming into competition with U. S. products, and pre- 
~tving the duties on all others. One of his speeches in the 
“nate on the subject ranks among his greatest successes. 
[hough the bill was carried, it failed to accomplish the de- 
sired result. The surplus was not materially reduced, and 
те year later Clay proposed and carried a bill for the grad- 
ual reduction of duties to a maximum of 20 per cent. 

hough not successful as an aspirant to the presidency, 
he was a gallant party chief, an admirable orator, a skillful 
I-sislator, wielding unequaled influence, not only over his 
Jieuds, but even over those of his political antagonists who 
ere subjected to the magie of his conversation and man- 
ters, See The Life and Speeches of Henry Clay, compiled 
nd edited by Daniel Mallory (New York, 1844; 5th ed. 
IN): Life and Times of Henry Clay, containing his 
‘peches and correspondence, edited by Calvin Cotton (6 
ilk, New York; rev. ed. 1865): Life of Henry Clay, by 
Carl Schurz (American Statesman Series, 1887). 

Revised by С. К. ADAMS. 


Clay, Henry, Jr.: son of the orator and statesman of the 
“e name; a military officer and lawyer; b. Apr. 10, 1811, 
"Мапа, Ky.; graduated at West Point 1831; resigned 
Nov, 1, 15315 counselor-at-law 1833-46; member of the 
Nentueky House of Representatives 1835-37; and lieuten- 
*.tolonel Second Kentucky Volunteers in the war with 
Mexico 1846-47; engaged at Buena Vista, where, while gal- 
пу leading a charge of his regiment, he was mortally 


ed und in that condition lanced to death Feb. 23, 
э]. 
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‚ Clay, James B.: brother of Henry Clay, Jr.; b. in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Nov. 9, 1817; chargé d'affaires to Lisbon 
1849; elected to represent his father’s district in Congress 
1857; espoused the Confederate cause. D. in Montreal, 
Canada, Jan. 26, 1864. 

, Clay Center: city; capital of Clay co., Kan. (for loca- 
tion of county, see map of Kansas, ref. 4-6); on Union Pac. 
and Ch., Rk. f. and Pac. R. Rs. and on the Republican river; 
about 125 miles W. of Leavenworth. The city has large 
plow-works, and other sinaller factories. Abundant water- 
power is furnished by the Republican river. Pop. (1880) 
1,793; (1890) 2,802 ; (1895) 2,723. EDITOR or “Times.” 

Claymore, sometimes spelled Glaymore [from Gueiic 
claidheamhmor, a browlsword]: a heavy two-handed sword 
used by the Highlanders of Scotland. [t had a erossguard 
with curved guillons, ‘The name was also given in the eigh- 
teenth century to a basket-hilted broadsword. 


Clay Slate: See SLATE. 


Clays, PauL Jean: marine-painter; b. in Bruges, 1819; 
pupil of Gudin, Paris; second-class inedals, Paris Exposi- 
tions, 1867 and 1878; officer of Legion of Honor 1881; or- 
der of Leopold of Belgium. He is a prolific painter, and 
his pictures are agreeable in color. Studio in Brussels. 

W. А. С. 

Clayton : capital of Barbour co.. Ala. (for location of 
county, see шар of Alabama, ref. 6-E) ; on Cent. R. R. of 
Ga.; 75 miles S. Е. of Montgomery; in a fruit and grain 
growing district. Pop. (1880) 761 ; (1890) 997. 

Clayton. Јонх: botanist; b. in Fulham, Middlesex, Eng- 
land, in 1686; emigrated to Virginia in 1705, where for over 
fifty years he was clerk of Gloucester County. He wrote on 
the natural history of Virginia. Linnaeus and Gronovius 
published in 1739 a Flora of Virginia, Exhibiting Plants 
which J, Clayton has Collected. D. Dec. 15, 1713. 


Clayton, Jous MIDDILETON, LL.D.: statesman; b. in 
Sussex co., Del., July 24, 1796; graduated at Yale in 1815; 
studied law, which he practiced in Delaware, and gained a 
high reputation. He was elected a Senator of the U. S. 
in 1829, joined the Whig party, and was re-elected to the 
Senate in 1835, but resigned two vears later їо become 
chief justice of his native State. In 1845 he was again 
chosen to represent Delaware in the national Senate, and in 
Mar., 1849, he became Secretary of State in the cabinet of 
President. Taylor. He negotiated with the British Govern- 
ment the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty in 1850. Having resigned 
on the death of President Taylor in July, 1850, he was 
chosen a U.S. Senator for six years (1851-57). D. in Dover, 
Del., Nov. 9, 1850. 

Clayton, Powe: U.S. Senator: b. in Bethel, Delaware 
со., Ра., Aug. 4, 1833; was before the civil war a lawyer of 
Leavenworth, Kan. In 1861 he became lieutenant-colonel 
of the Fifth Kansas Cavalry, and afterward a brigadier- 
general, serving with ability, chiefly in Arkansas; honorably 
mustered out Aug., 1865. Не was Governor of Arkansas 
1866—71, and in the latter year was chosen U. S. Senator for 
six years, Appointed U.S. minister to Mexico 1897. 


Clayton-Bulwer Treaty: a treaty concluded between 
Great Britain and the U. S. and signed in Washington 
Apr. 19, 1850. It related to the establishment of a commu- 
nication between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by means 
of a ship-canal across the Isthmus of Panama, апа con- 
sisted of nine articles, the contracting parties declaring that 
they would not erect fortifications on the banks or in the 
vicinity of the proposed canal; that they would not assume 
dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito coast, 
or any part of Central America. Opposite and contra- 
dietorv constructions having been placed upon this treaty 
by both Governments, another, called the Dallas-Clarendon 
treaty, was signed in London Oct. 17, 1856, But, as objec- 
tions to it were raised on both sides of the Atlantic, it was 
ultimately rejected. The commencement of the Panama 
and the Nicaragua ship-canals again brought the Clayten- 
Bulwer treaty into discussion. The Government of President 
Arthur contended that the first seven articles of the treaty 
related solely to a concession for opening the Tehuantepec 
interoceanic route, obtained from Mexico; that they were 
applicable to no other route; that, for the sake of inviting 
British capital to the work, the U.S. at the time were willing 
to concede some of the rights they had acquired under the 
Mexican grant; but that this condition had not been real- 
ized, and that the changed condition of the U. S. since 1850 
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had diminished, if it had not entirely removed from consid- 
eration any advantage to be derived from that source; and 


that the British oceupation of Balize constituted a violation | 


of the treaty stipulations. lt further contended that the 
eighth article provided only for future negotiations in case 
new interoceanie routes Were opened, and that the earlier 
articles, now grown obsolete, could. not apply to these new 
conditions. These contentions failed to receive the acquies- 
cence of the British Government, and the dispute is in an 
unsettled and unsatisfactory state. 


Clayto’nia [named in honor of John Clayton, the bota- 
nist]. or Spring-beauty: a genus of American and Asiatic 
flowers of the family Z'orfidacecee. These beautiful flowers 
open in early spring, and are common in most of the U. ð., 
one species being found in Alaska, The tubers of the Clay- 
tonia tuberosa ure eaten in Siberia, Some of the species 
are naturalized in Europe. 


Clazom/ene (in Gr. KAaCoueval): a Greek city of Tonia; 
situated on а bay of the ;Egean Sea, near Smyrna; was 
the birth-pluce of Anaxagoras. 


Clean'thes (in Gr. KAedy2ns): Stoic philosopher; native 
of Assos, in Asia Minor; a disciple of Zeno, whom he suc- 
ceeded as head of the Мос school (260 B. с.). Пе is the au- 
thor of a inuch-admired hymn to Zeus preserved in Stobæus, 
Eelogeæ, lib. i., 2, 12. 


Clearfield: borough; capital of Clearfield co., Pa. (for 
location of county, see map of Pennsylvania, ref. 4-D); on 
Ра. and Beach Creek К. Hs; and on the West Braneh of the 
Susquehanna river. It has a public park, ап academy, a 
machine-shop, foundry, fire-brick, and lumber manufactories, 
ete. It is an agricultural and coal-mining district. Pop. 
(1880) 1,809; (1800) 2,248. 


Clearing-house: an institution set up by persons or cor- 
porations engaged in some particular departinent of trade 
or finance for convenience in settling accounts and elfect- 
ing exchanges, 

The New York Clearing-house—The clearing-house sys- 
tem was first established in London about the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, The three great clearing-houses of 
london are the Bankers! Clearing-house, the Stock Ex- 
Change Clearing-house, and the Railway Clearing-house. 
The system was introduced into the U. S. by the banks of 
the city of New York, which established the New York 
Clearing-house by organizing an association and cominene- 
ing operations on Oct. 1H, 1553. Clearing-houses have since 
been established in the cities of Boston, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Hartford, Providence, Baltimore, Cincin- 
nati, San Francisco, Pittsburg, New Orleans, Louisville, 
Milwaukee, Detroit, Memphis, Richmond, Cleveland, Ind- 
lanapolis, Kansas City, Se Haven, Columbus, Peoria, 
Lowell. Worcester, Springfield. (Mass), Syracuse, St. Jo- 
seph, Norfolk, St. Paul, Portland (Ме), Minneapolis, Buf- 
falo, Galveston, Houston, Denver, Omaha, Nashville, Dallas, 
Portland (Ore), Fort Worth, Duluth, Washington, D. C., 
Lexington, Salt Lake, Rochester, Tacoma, Topeka, Grand 
Rapids, Sioux City, Seattle, Los Angeles, Wilmington, Lin- 
coln, Des Moines, Waco, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Wichita, 
New Redford, Fall Kiver, Charleston, Spokane, Helena, and 
a few other places, 

There were, May 1, 1892, in the city of New York ninety- 
five banks, with un aggregate capital of $67,322,700 and a 
surplus of 869.072.500, many of them situated at remote dis- 
tances from others. Each in its daily dealings receives 
lurge amounts of bills of, and checks on, other banks, so 
that at the close of the day's business every bank has in its 
drawers various sams thus due it by other banks. It is in like 
manner itself the debtor of other banks, which have during 
the day received its bills and checks drawn upon it. Be- 
fore the establishment of the clearing-house it was necessary 
for each bank every morning to make up its account with 
every other bank, and to send its porter to present the bills 
and checks so received to the debtor banks for payment. 
The balances of their indebtedness were adjusted by рау- 
ments іп gold, which became so laborious, dangerous, and 
complicated that the balances were settled only weekly, on 
Friday, instead of daily—a course that induced much evil. 
This was obviated by the clearing-house system, through 
which the settlements are so simultaneously and almost in- 

stantly effected that the transactions adjusted through it 
have amounted in опе dav to the enormous sum of *295,- 
821,422.37. 1n adjusting which the exchanges were settled in 
the space of an hour. The establishment of the clearing- 
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house system closed 2,500 bank ledger accounts, with nu- 
merous daily entries in each; enabled the banks to settle 
everv day with each other without delay or loss through 
the clearing-house, they now having no direct business with 
each other except through that medium ; and with compar- 
atively little trouble brought each officer into intimate and 
friendly relations with the others, thus enabling them by 
united action to aid and strengthen each other in times of 
excitement and financial dunger, and to exert. by their com- 
bined power a salutary influence upon the banking business 
of the country at large. 





It is doubtful if without the aid of the banks of the city 
of New York the U. S, upon the breaking out of the civil 
warin 1861, could have raised the loans necessary to carry 
on the war in time to prevent the success of the enemies of 
the Union. IL is certain that without. the Clearing-house 
Association the banks could. not have furnished the funds 
which at once established the eredit of the Government, 
and enabled it, by the restoration of confidence, to nego- 
tiute its bonds to the enormous amount of over $2,000.000.- 
000. During those exciting times the machinery of the 
clearing-house worked with regularity and exactness: the 
banks, united ns one, daily equalized their resources, and 
presented to the world à most important as Well as practical 
proof that in “union is strength. 

The panic of 1873 was only checked by similar action, as 
also іп Мау, 1884, the experience of the war enabling the 
banks to act with such promptness in combining their 
entire resources by the use of over $25,000,000 loan certifi- 
Cates as to sustain themselves against a panic, the serious 
results of which were greatly modified by their action. 

From Oct. 11. 1853, to May 1, 1892, a period of thirty- 
eight years and seven months, the total transactions of the 
№. Y. clearing-house amounted to the sum of x1.015.342.- 
101.754.502, an average of X85,701,559.08 per day for the en- 
tire period, The largest average daily transaction for any 
one vear was for that ending Oct. 1, 1881. amounting to 
$165,.055,201.22. The present daily average is about ¥150.- 
000.000. Of this vast. business so exact and complete is the 
system that no difference of any kind exists in any of its 
books or accounts; neither has à loss oceurred from its or- 
ganization to the present. time. 

During the war the Government issued “certificates of 
indebtedness” hearing interest, which were found to be de- 
sirable as a reserve for the banks. Accordingly, an ar- 
rangement was made for the issue of special certificates 
bearing interest, and available only to banks being mem- 
bers of the Clearing-house Association, and which were 
recognized in the National Banking Act of 1864 as part of 
the lawful reserve for a national bank. The principal of 
these certificates was made payable on demand in legal- 
tender notes at the office of the assistant treasurer of the U. м. 
in New York, and the interest to the manager of the elear- 
ing-house and chairman of the clearing-house commiti ee 
jointly. "This interest. was payable semi-annually. The 
certificates were made available by а vote of the associa- 
tion for the settlement of balances at the clearing-house, 
and were so used, thus changing daily the amounts held. bw 
each bank, and frequently (by the presentation of them bv 
individual banks to the U. S. treasury for payment ehang- 
ing the aggregate amount issued. The interest was col- 
lected and disbursed to the several banks by the eleariri;- 
house regularly every six months, and each bank received 
the exact amount of interest. due it, notwithstanding the 
amounts heid by it for the whole period had changed daily. 

The apparent intricacy of the calculations necessary to 
arrive at such results troubled some of the banks in other 
cities, which were desirous of availing themselvesof the priv- 
ileges offered by the use of these certificates; and in one or 
two instances committees were sent to New York to ascer- 
tain the process of computation in use, the simplicity of 
which, when explained, not only astonished them. but can- 
firmed them in the opinion of the usefulness of an institu- 
tion capable of adjusting with so much ease calculations 
which, at first sight. appeared so difficult. The largest 
amount. of elearing-house certificates in use in the city of 
New York at апу one time was $36,000,000. 

The clearing-house is located at No. 14 Pine Street. the 
building being owned by the association, The elearing- 
room is provided with a continuous line of desks, sixt v-ti ve 
in number, опе for each bank, each desk bearing the nane 
and number of the bank by which it is occupied: the ат k= 
being numbered according to the date of their organization, 
the oldest (the Bank of New York) being No. 1. Fach batik 
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is represented every morning by two clerks—one a messen- 
wr, who brings with him the checks, drafts, ete., that his 
bank hus received the day previous upon the other banks, 
which are called the “exchanges,” and are assorted for each 
tank and placed in envelopes. On the outside of each en- 
velupe isa slip on which are listed the amounts of the vari- 
ous items Which it contains. These envelopes are arranged 
inthe same order as the desks for the several banks. The 
messengers, sixty-five in number, take their places in a line 
outside of the line of desks, each opposite the desk assigned 
this bank, while on the other side of the desk is a clerk 
with asheet containing the names of all the banks arranged 
inthe sume order, with the aggregate amounts his messenger 
has against each bank. 

The hour for making the exchanges or general delivery 
i104. м. Just previous to that time the manager takes 
his position at an elevated desk and calls the house to 
ener, At a signal from а bell struck precisely at ten 
“clock, each. messenger moves forward to the desk next his 
avn, and delivers the envelopes containing the checks, ete., 
forthe bank represented by that desk to the clerk on the 
inside, together with a printed list of the banks in the same 
order, with the amount opposite each bank. The clerk re- 
wiving it signs and returns it to the messenger, who imme- 
diately passes to the next desk, delivering the exchange for 
the haik represented by that desk, and so on until he has 
made the circuit of the room and reached his own desk, the 
starting-point, having delivered to each bank the exchanges 
he had for it, and. consequently delivering his entire ex- 
changes for all the banks. Every other messenger does the 
пке, the whole moving on at the same time. In other words, 
eich messenger has visited every bank and delivered to 
ach everything his bunk has received the day previous 
fran it, taking a receipt for the same, consequently the en- 
tire exchanges are delivered ; while each clerk upon the in- 
sde has of course received from every other bunk the 
amounts each had against his bank. This operation pecu- 
ples exactly ten minutes, and accomplishes what could not 
utherwise be done in less than six or eight hours. 

Besides the. saving of time gained by this method, each 
tank is enabled to know the exact balance for or against. it 
at once, as the clerks, after receiving the envelopes contain- 
ing the checks, ete., immediately enter from the slips, upon 
their own sheets, the aggregate amount from each bank; 
the difference between the total amount they have received 
anl the total amount brought by them being the balance 
"ther due to or from the clearing-house to each bank. 

The messengers then receive from their several clerks the 
"arius envelopes containing the exchanges, and return to 
their banks, reporting their condition, debtor or ereditor as 
the case may be, The clerks then report to the assistant 
manager the amount they have received, they having re- 
pre] the amount each brought upon first. entering the 
Pom. These amounts are entered in separate columns on 
What is termed а “ proof-sheet," and if no errors have been 
made the manager, finding that both columns agree, an- 
"wauces that the “proof is made,” and the clerks return to 
their respective banks. If, however, any error has been 
made by any of t he sixty-four clerks, it is indicated on the 
prof-sheet, and the clerks are then required to revise and 

"amine their wosrk; and not until every error has been dis- 
“vered and corrected are the clerks allowed to leave. 

: The clerks are allowed thirty-five minutes after the de- 
avery of the exchanges to enter, report, and prove their 
work, If anv errors are discovered after that time, fines 
ате imposed for each error, which are collected monthly by 
irafts on the banks fined. mn 

Various and ingenious methods are resorted to for discov- 
"nug errors, and the manager, from long experience, gen- 
‘ally is enabled to anticipate the nature of the error, 
whether in entry, footing, or transposition, and thereby fa- 
"state its diseovery by applying at once the best method 
" examination, When it is remembered that. there are 
“у-ке sheets, each containing 130 entries, in all 8,450 
"ries, the ditticullty in discovering where the error is in 
ta shortest possible time is apparent. 

The entire business of the morning is usually accom- 
lied in one hour, The debit banks are required to pay 
^ the manager in legal-tender notes or coin, previous to 
üf-past one o'clock the same day. and the credit banks 
Melve Immediately after that hour the amounts due by or 
^ them respectively, thus by one process settling exactly 
x entire transactions of all the banks of the day previous. 

А record is kept of the daily transactions of each bank, 
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and a statement of. the loans, specie, legal tenders, deposits, 
and circulation made weekly to the manager of the clear- 
ing-house, so that the movement of each bank can be de- 
termined and its condition. pretty accurately estimated. 
Its other records and statisties are most complete and val- 
uable for reference by bank officers. No other clearing- 
house in the U. S. approaches that of New York in impor- 
tance; but almost. every large. city has an institution of 
the same kind. The figures tor the leading elearingz-houses 
of the U. N. for the year ending Dec. 31, 1892, were as fol- 
lows:: 


Millions of dollars. Millions of dollars. 


New York.......... 36.662 | Buffalo... . . . . . . . . .. ‚ 416 
Вомон........... .. X005 | Louisville...... cece eee 890 
Chicago ............ 5. | Minneapolis ........... 438 
Pliludelphia........ 3.510 Milwaukee ............. 866 
Sh Louis . . . . . . .... . 1231 | Detroit . . . ............ 363 
"an Francisco... . ... 815 | Provideuce............ 287 
Daltimore........... "1 Cleveland ........ — 266 
Pittsburg... . ....... 759Denver ....... iw ch ee ox 266 
Cineiunati.......... 750 | St. Paul .............. 211 
New Orleuns...... Tm 908 | Omaha ... IE 
Kansas City......... 510 


Returns from these and a number of others of less impor- 
tance show a total for the whole country of 3$62,109.000.000. 
To a great extent New York acts as а general clearing- 
house for the whole country, drafts of one section on an- 
other being liquidated through. New York; while euch of 
the other clearing-houses simply does a local business of 
greater or less importance. 

Even more commanding than the position of New York 
in the U.S. is that of London in England. The London 
clearing-house was established in 1775. The Bank of Eng- 
land did not join it till 1864. The clearings have of late 
усаг» not averaged quite as large as those of New York. 
For the details of its management, see Dagehot's Lombard 
Street. In France and Germany the system of payment 
by check is not so well developed as in England and the 
U. S. and clearing-houses have not made much progress. 

Railway Clearing-house.—In the sale of through tickets, 
or in payments for through freight, one road will often re- 
ceive money from the publie for work performed. by an- 
other; and a system of mutual liabilities is created, not un- 
like those which arise when one bunk handlesdrafts on another, 
The British Railway Clearing-house was devised to settle ac- 
counts of this kind. First established in 1842, it was in- 
corporated in 1850, and now regulates the through traffic ac- 
counts of practically the whole railway system of the United 


Kingdom. There have been similar attempts in the U.S., 
but none quite so successful. By far the best is that of the 
Southern. Railway and Steamship Association, which was 


organized in 1873, and established a elearing-house in 1875, 
under the able suggestions of Albert Fink. This clearing- 
house, located at Atlanta, now settles the through tratlic ac- 
counts of all the lines S. of the Potomac and Ohio, and E. 
of the Mississippi, as well as those of the connecting steam- 
ship lines. 

A similar extension of the principle of clearings re- 
sulted in the establishment of a Stock Echange Clearing- 
house in New York, in May, 1802, to prevent the necessity 
of numerous transfers of stock from hand to hand. Mat- 
ters are settled by a eombination of stock balances and eash 
balances, both being very small in proportion to the aggre- 
gate of business done. А. T. HADLEY. 

Clearing Nut: the seed of a small tree (Strychnos 
potatorum) of the Logunéacee or Nux Vomica family, 
and native of India. It has ovate, pointed leaves, black 
edible fruits about as large as a cherry, each containing a 
single seed. The popular name refers to its reputed re- 
markable property of clearing muddy water. К is said 
that when the seeds are rubbed on the inside of а vessel the 
muddy water afterward put into it soon becomes cleared. 

C. E. В. 

Clear Lake: in Lake co., Cal.: is 112 miles №, of San 
Franciseo, and is nearly 24 miles long. The width varies 
from 2 to 6 miles, 1t is surrounded by a picturesque region 
which is frequented by tourists and hunters. Deer, bears, 
panthers, and foxes abound here, Fish of various kinds 
are found in this lake. 


Cleaveland: See CLEVELAND. 


Cleaveland, Moses: founder of Cleveland, О. ; second 
cousin of Parker Cleavelund; b. in Canterbury, Wind- 
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ham co., Conn., Jan. 29, 1754; became a lawyer, but was 
also a captain of sappers and miners during the closing years 
of the Revolutionary war. He was one of a company which 
purchased for 31.200.000 from Connecticut the land in 
Ohio reserved to the State by Congress and known as the 
Western Reserve. In 1796 he led a party of surveyors and 
ioneers to the present site of Cleveland, laid it out in 
building lots, and his companions named it for him. The 
name of the city was abbreviated to its present form in 
1830 by the publisher of the first newspaper there, who 
needed room 1n his headline. The founder died in his na- 
tive town, Nov. 16, 1806. 


Cleaveland, Parker, LL. D.: mineralogist and chemist ; 
b. in Rowley, Mass., Jan. 15, 1780; graduated at Harvard, 
1799 ; studied law ; tutor in mathematics at Harvard 1803- 
05. In 1805 he was chosen professor in Bowdoin College, 
and in all the fifty-three years of his connection with the 
institution missed on his own account only three recita- 
tions. His admirable work on Mineralogy and Geology, 
which earned for him the title of * father of American min- 
eralogv," was published in two volumes in 1816, and passed 
toa second edition in 1822. He was dean and Professor of 
Chemistry of the medical school organized at Bowdoin in 
1821. D. in Brunswick, Me.. Oct. 15, 1858. 


Cleburne: town: capital of Johnson co., Tex. (for loca- 
tion of county, see map of Texas, ref. 3-H): on Tex., Gulf, 
Col., and Santa Fé R. К. ; 4 miles from Nolan river and 15 
miles from the Brazos river; 28 miles from Fort Worth 
and 56 miles from Dallas. The town has nine churches, 
good publie schools, college for girls, handsome public 
buildings, an ice-factory, mills, and other industries, and 
water-works, The chief industry is agriculture. Pop. 
(1880) 1,855; (1890) 3,278; (1893) estimated with suburbs, 
7,000. EDITORS OF “ ENTERPRISE.” 


Cleburne, Patrick R.: ageneral inthe Confederate army ; 
b. in County Cork, Ireland, Mar. 17, 1828; ran away from 
college and enlisted in the British army ; served three vears 
and then. removed to Arkansas, where he was a lawyer be- 
fore the civil war. He enlisted as a private in the Con- 
federate army, and rose to the command of a corps ; com- 
manded а division of the Confederate army at the battle of 
Stone River, which ended Jan. 2, 1863, and at Chickamauga 
in September of that year distinguished himself by his de- 
fense of Ringgold Gap. He was killed at the battle of 
Franklin, Tenn.. Nov. 30, 1864 Не was a daring and 
popular officer, and he instituted the Order of the South- 
ern Cross. 


Cledo’nius: a grammarian of the fifth century, who 
taught at Constantinople. His grammatical treatise, which 
is in reality a commentary on the celebrated work of Do- 
natus, is printed in vol. v. of Keil's ed. of the Grammatici 
Latini. 


Cleef, JOHANN, van: Flemish painter: b. in Vanloo in 
1646; a pupil of Gaspar de Crayer, after whose death he was 
commissioned to finish the cartoons for the tapestries of 
Louis XIV. His paintings are numerous in Brabant and 
Flanders. D. in Ghent, 1716. 


Clef [from Fr. clef. key < Lat. clá' vis, kev: Gr. wares]: 
a character placed on the musical staff, by which the names 
of the notes are fixed. There are three clefs—viz.: the G or 
freble clef (on the second line); the F or dass clef (on the 
fourth line); and the C clef, which is placed on the fourth 
line for the fenor, and on the third line for the alto. TheC 
clef was also formerly used for the soprano voice, It was 
written on the first line of the staff. Тһе G and F clefs are 
now in most general use, both in voeal and instrumental 
musie. And though a tenor part with the G clef is really 
an octave out of place, yet this is understood by the singer. 

Cleisthenes: See CLISTHENES. 

Cleitus: See CLirus. 

Clematis [from Gr. xAnuaríis, deriv. of Añua, branch of 
а vine]: a genus of about 100 species of herbaceous or soft- 
wooded, mostly climbing plants, of the family Ranuneulacea, 
mostly confined to the temperate regions, They have oppo- 
site leaves, valvate sepals, minute petals or none, and hairy 
or feathery styles, There are many species native to North 
America, among which are C, virginiana Б. of the Rocky 
Mountains, and C, Z/gusticifolia, from the Great Plains west- 
ward, both high climbers with profuse folinge and very nu- 
merous, large clusters of white flowers. These are admirn- 
bly adapted for covering arbors, trellises, screens, ete.. for 
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which purpose they are much used under the name of vir- 
gin’s bower. Two similar European species, C. flammula 
and C. vilalba, are also much grown, the latter bearing in 
England the name old-man's-beard and traveler's-jov. The 
single flowered species have been greatly modified under 
cultivation, the flowers being greatly enlarged and much 
changed in shape. This is especially the case with C. florida 
from Japan, C. lanuginosa from China, ete. C. E. B. 
Clémenceau, klà'maán'só', EUGENE: b. at Mouilleron-en- 
Pared, in the Vendée, Sept. 28, 1841; studied medicine at 
Nantes and Paris, and began to practice as a physician in 
the eighteenth arrondissement (Montmartre) of Paris in 1865, 
His popularity soon became unbounded. On Sept. 4, 1870, 
he was elected mayor of the arrondissement, and Feb, 8, 
1871, he, was elected member of the National Assembly. 
Unable to prevent the execution of the generals Lecomte 
and Clement Thomas, Mar. 18, 1871, and to bring about a 
reconciliation between the Commune and the Versailles 
government, he resigned his position as mayor. In the Na- 
tional Assembly he voted for the continuation of the war. 
Elected a member of the Chamber of Deputies, Feb. 20, 
1876, he took his seat on the extreme left, and has since been 
the acknowledged leader of the radical republican party. 
He pronounced in favor of full and ош amnesty; was 
one of the 363 deputies belonging to the united Left who 
refused to give the cabinet of Broglie a vote of confidence; 
was also a member of the committee of eighteen charged by 
the republican majority with watching the proceedings of the 
anti-parliamentary cabinet, and with directing the resistance 
against them; editor of La Justice, a radical journal. 


Clem’ens: Bishop of the Frisians. See WILIBRORD. 


Clemens, Hon. JEREMIAH: politician: b. in Huntsville, 
Ala.. Dee, 28, 1814; became a lawyer in 1834; distinguished 
himself in State politics and in the affairs of Texas in 19, 
He served with distinction in the Mexican war, was rapidly 
promoted in the army, and became colonel in 1X48. Не 
was U. S. Senator from Alabama 1849-53. He held office 
under the Confederacy, though not a warm friend of the 
Southern cause. He advocated the re-election of Lincoln 
in 1864. Died in his native town, May 21. 1865. 

Clemens, SAMUEL LANGHORNE, А. M. (better known as 
Mark Twain): a humorist; b. at Florida, Mo.. Nov. 30, 
1835. “Mark Twain" was the nom de plume of Capt. 
Isaiah Sellers, who furnished river news for the New Ur- 
leans Picayune. He died in 1863, and Clemens took up his 
nom de plume. Не became a journalist in Virginia, Nev.. 
in 1862, апа subsequently followed the same profession in 
San Franciseo and in Buffalo, М. Y. Since 1867 he has re- 
sided mainly at Hartford, Conn. Author of The Jumping 
Frog (1867): The Innocents Abroad (1869); Roughing It 
(1872); Adventures of Tom Sawyer (1876); А Tramp Abroad 
(1830): Zhe Stolen White Elephant (1882); The Prince 
and the Pauper (1882); Life оп the Mississippi (1883): 
Huckleberry Finn (1885); A Yankee at King Arthur's 
Court (1890); Joan of Arc (1896); and, with C. D. Warner. 
a story, subsequently dramatized, called The Gilded Age 
(1874). Revised by Н. A. BEERs. 

Clemens Romanus: See CLEMENT I. 


Clem'ent of Alexandria (Lat. Titus Flavius Clemens от 
Clemens Alexandrinus): an eminent Father of the Chri-- 
tian Church; supposed to have been a native of Athens 
and originally a pagan. B. about 150, he passed the greater 

art of his life at Alexandria, where he became a disciple of 

antenus, а Christian philosopher, and his successor ах 
head of the famous catechetical school, and acquired a high 
reputation for wisdom and virtue. Origen was one of his 
pupils. Не was ordained a presbyter, and in 202 A.D. rv- 
tired to Palestine to escape persecution. Clement was more 
addicted to speculative philosophy than most. of the Fathers 
of the Church. Among his extant works (written in Greek) 
аге Pedagogis and Stromata (Gr. Zrpwpuarets), which 15 a 
medley of religious thoughts, anecdotes, and maxims of 
philosophy. Time and place of his death are unknown, His 
works are translated in Ante-Nicene Fathers (New York, 
Christian Literature Company, vol. 0). See the special trea- 
tises upon him by J. Kaye (London, 1835; n. e. 1590): J. И. 
Reinkens (Breslau, 1851); C. E. Freppel (Paris, 1866). 

Clement I. (or Clemens Roma’nus): the earliest. of 
the Apostolic Fathers: a bishop, accounted by Roman Cath- 
olie writers as fourth in the order of succession at Rome. 
Origen (254) identifies him with the Clement of Phil. iv. Ӯ, 
but this may be only a conjecture. [Irenæus (202) makes 
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him the third after the apostles Peter and Paul, Linus being 
the first, and Cletus (or Anacletus) the second. Eusebius 
wis he died in the third year of Trajan, “ having for nine 
хеагѕ superintended the preaching of the Divine word.” 
Accordingly, he presided over the Church from 91 or 92 
151000101 A. р. His Epistle to the Corinthians (Eng. trans., 
New York. Christian Literature Company, ed. Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, vol. i), written about 95 A. D., consists of sixty- 
tve short chapters, and in bulk is about one-half. larger 
tan St. Paul's First Epistle to the Corinthians. It used 
t be read in many ancient churches, but was not included 
in апу of the ancient lists of authoritative books. Other 
wrtihzs ascribed to Clement are not his. (See CLEMEN- 
TINEs.) -CLEMENT IT. ; а native of Saxony; elected pope in 
1046 on the abdication of Gregory VL, through the influ- 
ence of Emperor Henry III. He crowned the Emperor 
Henry HL. and died in 1047, He was the first of the six 
herman popes—CLEMENT IIL.; à native of Rome: was 
rected pope in. 1187. He pacified the citizens of Rome by 
allowing them to elect their own magistrates, while retain- 
ing the appointment of the governor of the city, and pro- 
moted the third crusade against the Saracens. D. in 1191. 
There was also an anti-pope of this title, who died in 1100. 
Levent IV. (Guy F'ovrquES) was born in France. He 
xcceeded Pope Urban IV. in 1265 through the patronage of 
louis IX, of France; befriended the cause of Charles of 
Anjou in Naples; was a protector of Roger Bacon; kept 
thy papal residence at Viterbo; d. in 1268.—CLEMENT V., 
Pope, was a Frenchinan named BERTRAND DE Gôr. He was 
chosen P in 1305, as suceessor to Benedict XI. To 
ашу Philippe IV., King of France, to whom he was sub- 
vivent, he resided at Avignon, which became the capital 
uÍ the popedom. This innovation gave much offense and 
"апей a long schism in the Church, He suppressed in 1311 
‘ne order of Templars, promulgated the Clementine Con- 
‘tution in 1313, and was the first pope to assume the 
пто crown, D. іп 1314, and was succeeded by John 
NXIL—CLEMENT VI. (PIERRE ROGER); b. at Limousin, in 
France; succeeded Benedict XII. as pope in 1342. lle 
"ened at Avignon, the sovereignty of which he purchased 
imm Joanna of Naples. The principal events of his reign 
wre a dispute with Edward III. over ecclesiastical pre- 
meatives in England, the excommunication of the Emperor 
Luis ТҮ, and his attempt to reunite the Eastern and Latin 
Churches, D. in 1352, and was succeeded by Innocent. V I.— 
| LEMENT ҮП. (ROBERT, COUNT OF GENEVA), ANTI-POPE; Was 
Bishop of Cambray when in 1378 he was elected anti-pope in 
"ve time of Urban VI. With him began the great Western 
shim. D. in 1394.—CLEMENT VII. (Чилло DE’ MEDICI), а 
“usin of Leo X., whose principal minister and counselor 
he Was. Unable to procure his own election on the death 
"f his uncle, he. secured that of Adrian VL of Utrecht, in 
52, and on Nov. 14, 1523, succeeded him. At first he ad- 
bred to the Emperor Charles V., but after the battle of 
Pavia, alarmed at the imperial preponderance, he joined the 
Гав princes in a league with France. Tumults in Rome 
mi him to invoke the protection of Charles, but as soon as 
t: was relieved. from peril at home he went back to the 
French alliance, which brought upon him the mercenary 
arny of the Constable Bourbon, who sacked the city and 
"id the pope in captivity for six months, 1527. Confront- 
4 the Reformation, he wished the emperor to proceed 
“th vigor against the Lutherans, but at the same time 
“raced his demands for the assembling of a general council. 
vie sume embarrassments attended his procrastination. in 
or case of Henry VIIL.'s divorce from Catharine of Ara- 
“u He feared to offend the emperor or to alienate the 
rig. and by his vacillation allowed the breach between the 
х crown and the papacy to take effect, although he 
sued in 1534 а bull against Henry. Ніз administration, 
T^ solute and diplomatic, was disastrous о ће papacy, and 
essed the withdrawal from its jurisdiction of (Great 
"лип and Northern Germany. He died in 1534,—CLEM- 
МҮШ, (IPPOLITO ALDOBRANDINI), POPE: a native of 
гло, in Italy; мах chosen in place of Innocent IX. in 
Nt. He annexecl the duchy of Ferrara to. the papal 
rest reeonciled Henry IV. of France to the Church; re- 
ol the influence of Spain upon the papacy ; authorized 
"e execution of GIORDANO BRUNO (9. i.) in. 1600: had a 
“tation for prudence and ability. D. in 1605, and was 
меге by Leo XL—CLEMENT ҮШ. (Еспло MUSO), 
ANTIPODE canon at Barcelona; wasin 1424. after the death 
i Benedict XI., elected pope by three cardinals. His 
"nation in 1429 ended the great schisin of the West.— 
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CLEMENT [X. was born at Pistoja in. 1600, and was chosen 
юре in June, 1667, as the successor of Alexander УП. D. 
in Dec., 1669, and was succeeded by Clement X.—CLEM- 
ENT Х.(Кмило ALTIERI) Was a native of Italy. Не was 
nearly eighty years old when he became pope in 1670. He 
died in 1676, and мах succeeded. by Innocent XI.—Crkw- 
ENT XI. (GIOVANNI FRANCESCO ALBANI) Was born at. Pesaro, 
in Italy, in 1649. He succeeded Innocent XIL in 1700, and 
in 1713 issued the famous bull Unigenitus, which con- 
demned 101 propositions of Quesnel’s work on Grace and 
Predestination, This bull was approved by the Jesuits and 
opposed by the Jansenists, Clement aided the Pretender in 
his effort to seize the British crown in 1715. D. in 1721. 
Innocent XIII. was his successor. (See Lafitau, Fre de 
Clément XI., 1152.) —Cr.EMENT. XII. (LORENZO CORSINI) was 
born at Florence in 1652. He became pope in 1730, as the 
successor of Benedict ХИТ. : was reputed by some writers to 
have become blind; was the first. pope to condemn Freema- 
sonry. He died in 1740. and was succeeded by Benedict 
XIV.—CLEMENT XII. (CARLO REzzosico) was born in Ven- 
ice іп 1693, and succeeded Benedict XIV. as pope in 1758. 
He offended the French and Spanish monarehs by impolitie 
attempts to assert. his prerogative, He issued а bull in 
favor of the Jesuits. who had been expelled in 1767 from 
France and Spain. D. in 1769, and was succeeded by Clem- 
ent XIV.—CrLrEMENT. XIV. (GIOVANNI VINCENZO. ANTONIO 
GANGANELLI), un eminent and learned pope; b. near Rimini 
in 1705. He succeeded Clement ALTE, May 19, 1769. His 
election was accomplished after an exciting contest, influ- 
enced by the purpose of the European sovereigns to ex- 
clude from the papacy any friend of the Jesuits. His ad- 
ministration aimed at the reconciliation of eeclesiastical and 
secular interests, and, though he poru this object with 
acknowledged purity and ability, his memory became in a 
large part of the Church the most obnoxious in the papal 
list. lie issued the papal bull Dominns ac Redemplor noster, 
July 21, 1773, dissolving the whole order of the — be- 
cause of its lapse from its primitive purpose and its evil in- 
fluence. He founded the Clementine Museum іп Rome. 
D. Sept. 22, 1774, not without the suspicion of poison, de- 
tested by the Ultraumontanes and deplored by his secular 
subjects. See Caraccioli, Vie de Clément XIV., 1775; 
Theiner, Geschichte des Pontificats Clements XIV. (3 vols., 
1853), which is very friendly, and charges that Clement's 
enemies have apparently caused the disappearance of im- 
portant documents, 


Clement, ARTHUR GALETTE, A. M.: educator of the blind ; 
b. at West Bethany, N. Y., Dee. 31, 1854; educated at Uni- 
versity of Rochester ; appointed superintendent of New York 
State Institution for the Blind at. Batavia, N. Y., 18953; nu- 
thor of The Home Education of the Blind, and other articles 
read before the American Association of Instructors for the 


Blind. 


Clementi, klà-men tee. Muzio: Italian pianist and com- 
oser; b. in Rome in 1752. He was patronized by Mr. 
Beckford. who took him to England about 1765. At the age 
of eighteen he composed his Opus 2, which is regarded as the 
basis on which the whole fabric of modern sonatas for the 
piano has been founded. He composed numerous sonatas 
and wrote the Gradus ad Parnassum, & series of 100 piano 
studies, a master-work which may be regarded as the founda- 
tion upon which the modern piano technique has been built 
up. D. at Evesham, Mar. 10, 1832. 


Clem'entines, or Pseudo-Clenientines: a name given 
to two writings, the Homilies and the Recognitions, falsely 
ascribed to Clement of Rome. They originated in Коше 
about the middle of the second century. 

The name Clementines is also applied to that part of the 
canon law which was collected and published by Pope 
Clement V. (1805-14). 


Cleom^brotus (in Gr. KAeóuBporos): a Spartan general: 
brother of Leonidas, who:fell at Thermopyle. He com- 
manded the army in 480 B. t.. after the death of Leonidas. 
Пе was the father of Pausanias, who defeated the Persians 
at Platæa. 


Cleombrotus I.: King of Sparta: grandson of the pre- 
ceding; began to reign in 380 в. ¢. He commanded the 
Spartans at Leuctra, where he was defeated by Epaminon- 
das and killed in 371 B. c. He left two sons, Agesipolis 
П. and Cleomenes П. 


Cleome'des (in Gr. KAcoufdns): an ancient Greek astron- 
omer whose native place and period are unknown. He 
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wrote a remarkable treatise on astronomy entitled The Cir- 
cular Theoriesof the Heavenly Bodies, whieh is extant and 
has been printed. This contains several scientific truths, as 
the spherical figure of the earth and the revolution of the 
moon about the earth. 


Cleom/’enes, or Kleomenes (in Gr. KAcouérgs) I.: King 
of Sparta; succeeded. his father, Anaxandrides, about 518 
B. C. He liberated Athens from the domination of the 
Pisistratidie in 510, but he afterward. attempted to restore 
Hippias. He procured the dethronement of Demaratus, 
who had reigned jointly with himself. He died in 489 
в. c., and was succeeded by his half-brother, the heroic Le- 
onidas. 


Cleomenes HH.: King of Sparta, of the Аша line: a 
son of Leonidas II. He began to гей in 226 B. c. and 
resolved to restore the ancient Spartan virtue and discipline. 
He declared war against the Achwan League, and defeated 
Aratus at Megalopolis in 226 B. е. He put to death all the 
ephori except. Agesilaus (who escaped), made a new division 
of land, and restored the old. social system., Antigonus, 
King of Macedon, who was an ally of the Achieans, defeated 
Cleomenes at Sellasia in 222 в, ¢. Cleomenes fled to Egypt, 
and killed himself in 220 в.е. See Plutarch, Cleomenes 
and raus. 


Cle’on. or Kleon (in Gr. KAéo») : an Athenian demagogue 
distinguished for his insolence and venalitv: was a tanner 
in his youth. Пе is first mentioned in history about 428 
B.C. He was а leader of the democracy or lower classes, 
In 425 в. c. Cleon and Demosthenes conducted а success- 
ful expedition against Sphacteria, He commanded an 
army Which was sent against the Spartan general. Brasi- 
das in 422 n. с. Cleon and Brasidas were both killed in 
the battle of Amphipolis, where the Athenians were de- 
feated. Ilis character is depicted with great exaggeration 
in Aristophanes’s The Anights, and even the narrative of 
Thucydides is hardly just in this point. 


Cleopa'tra (in Gr. KAeorárpa): Queen of Egypt: a daugh- 
ter of Ptolemy Auletes; b. in 69 n. с. She мах distin- 
guished for her personal charms, was richly endowed with 
mental gifts, and was mistress of the Greek and other lan- 
guages. Her father dying in the vear of, left the throne to 
her in partnership with her brother Ptolemy. The latter 
deprived her of roval — but Julius Cassar interposed in 
4% в. с. and restored her to the throne after her brother 
Ptolemy had been killed in battle. She captivated the af- 
fection of Cæsar, and accompanied. him to Rome in the 
vear 46, and bore him a son known as Ciesarion, After he 
had been killed in 44 B. c. she. returned to. Egypt. Soon 
alter the battle of Philippi (42 B. c) she was summoned by 
Antony to appear before him in Cilicia, and sailed up the 
Cydnus, He was fascinated by her charms, and. became so 
infatuated that he neglected his interests and public affairs, 
and spent much time with her in Alexandria, Her fleet 
fought against Augustus at the naval battle of Aetium, at 
which she was present, 31 B. €. She was the first to order a 
retreat on this occasion, and was eventually taken prisoner 
by Augustus, who intended to exhibit her in a triumphant 
procession in Rome. She died in 30 B. ¢. That she killed 
herselt by the poison of an asp is now considered. inprob- 
able. See EGYPT, ANCIENT. 


Cleopatra's Needles: two obelisks of red granite which 
formerly stood in front of the temple of Cæsar at Alexan- 
dria in. Egypt. One of them now stands on the Thames 
Fanbankment in London. having been erected there in 1878. 
The other, which stands in Central Park, New York. was 
first erected, about 1600 в. c., at. Heliopolis, a city of Egypt 
near the delta of the Nile, by Thothmes TIL. a famous 
Egyptian monarch, to commemorate his power, The obelisk 
is covered with hierozlvpliies, each side having three per- 
pendicular lines of them, the central one on each side re- 
ferring to Thothmes, and the others to. Rameses IL. the 
supposed Sesostris: it was dedicated to the god Ra. or the 
Sun, and stood. before the temple of Tuin in Heliopolis till 
removed to Alexandria in суре, and set up there 23 B. c., 
where it remained till it was transported to New York in 
1880, having been presented to the U.N. by Ismail Pasha, а 
former Khedive of Egypt. These obelisks bear their popu- 
lar name, * Cleopatra’s Needles," on account of a false tra- 
dition that they were brought to Alexandria in the time of 
Cleopatra, The one in New York is 694 feet high, exclusive 
of the pedestal, 7 ft. Yin. square at the base, and has a sharply 
pointed pyramidal top: weighs 196 tons, and is all in one 
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piece, See OBELISK; also Gorringe, Egyptian Obelisks (New 
York, 1852). 

Clep'sydra. or Clepsy'dra [from Gr. клєридра < kAerrew. 
steal, conceal + #бер, water]: an instrument. formerly used 
by the Greeks and Romans for measuring time by the grad- 
ual flow of water through one or more orifices, In its sim- 
plest form it was a vessel of known capacity, from which 
the water escaped through several holes 1n the bottom. To 
remedy the defect of the gradually decreasing rate of flow, 
another kind was used, in which the water was maintained 
at a constant level, the time being measured by the amount 
of water that was discharged. Зее CLOCKS. 


Clere, Jean LE: See LECLERC, JEAN. 


Clere, Laurent: a celebrated deaf-mute; b. in La Balme, 
near Lyons, France, Dee. 26. 1785. When one year of нде 
he lost his hearing as the result of an attack of scarlet fever. 
At the age of twelve he became a pupil of Abbe Sicard at 
Paris, and in 1305 was a teacher of deaf-mutes under that 
eminent instructor, Не removed to the U.S. in 1816 with 
Gallaudet, and was one of the founders of the Hartford 
asylum for the deaf and dumb, which was opened in 1517, 
He was a laborious and successful teacher of deuf-mutes. D. 
in Hartford, Conn., July 18, 1869. 


Clergy: the ministers of the Christian Church as distin- 
guished from the laity. In Seripture the Greek werd 
Aleros, from which our word clergy is derived, is frequently 
used in its literal sense for “lot.” Jerome says the word 
was applied to the clergy either because the Lord is their 
lot or because they were chosen by Jot, as Matthias was. 
As early as the second century the word was used to mean 
not only a lot, but also an office. and the person to whom it 
was allotted. The clergy are divided into many classes, as 
deacons, priests, and bishops, To these, which are of divine 
origin, were added, in time, other classes, such as cardinals, 
patriarchs, primates, and arehhishops, all dignities of eceles- 
изен institution. In churches which have monastic orders 
the clergy of all ranks who serve Christ in the world, and 
are not bound by any other vows or rule of life but such as 
the veneral laws of the Church impose on all the clergy, are 
ealled secular or diocesan clergy. Those who bind them- 
selves to observance of the special rules of some monastiec 
order or religious congregation are called regulars, In the 
Protestant churches generally the distinction between the 
{егиу and laity is less marked than in the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Two important privileges have generally belonged to the 
entire bale of the clergy: first. they were exempted from 
the jurisdiction of secular courts in criminal and civil causes: 
second, excommunication was incurred by any one who 
should strike clerie or monk. Joun J, KEANE. 


Clerk. Joux: a Scottish naval tactician ; b. at Eldin about 
1730. He is said to have been the inventor of the manau- 
ver in naval tactics called “breaking the line." This pian 
was first tried bv Lord Rodney in Apr, 1782, when he 
gained a victory over the French admiral de Grasse. Clerk 
published in 1782 an Essay on Naval Tactics. D. May 10, 
1812. 


Clerk to the Signet: See WRITER TO THE SIGNET. 


Clermont, or Clermont-Ferrand. kler'mon' {ет rian :a 
city of France; capital of the department of Puy-de-Deine: 
finely situated оп ап eminence 208 miles S. by E. from 
Paris, with which it is connected by a railway (see map of 
France, ref. 6-F). It is near a range of extinct voleaners, 
and is surrounded by remarkable scenery. It. has seme 
manufactures, and a considerable trade with Paris in the 
products of the surrounding country. It has a Gothic cathe- 
dral of the thirteenth century, a college, a public library uf 
1.600 volumes, a theater, а normal Chad and a botante 


garden, Clermont occupies the site of the ancient eapital 
of the Arverni, which was originally called 2Vemosus. aud 


afterward Augnusfonementiin, It became a bishops see 
about 250 А. р. The great council in which the erusades 
originated was held here by Pope Urban Il. in 1095, Cler- 
mont was the capital of Auvergne for several centuries. 
Pop. (1891) 45,083; (1806) 50,870. 

Clésingzer, Jean Baptiste А сосхтЕ: French sculptor; 
b. in Besançon, Oct. 22, 1814: best known for his Woman 
Bitten by a Serpent (A847), The Gypsy Girl, and his many 
busts and statues, D. in Paris, Jan. 7, 1882. 


Clethra [from Gr. кАлера. an alder]: а genus — 
and shrubs of the order Erécecee,— The Clethra атана 
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| Railroad Depots. Theatres, Etc. — x 
1. Cleveland, Canton & Southern, D 3 24. Base Ball Grounds, F2 
1 2. New York, Chicago & St. Louis, D 4 25. Columbia Theatre, D 3 Street Car Lin 
3. New York, Lake Erie & Western, C 3 26. Euclid Avenue Opera House, D 3 R 
De , ; "Y 2 5 ailroads 
4. Union Depot, C8 27. Jacobs’ Theatre, D 3 
Cleveland, Akron & Columbus 28. Music Hall, D3 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & . Park Theatre, D 3 
St. Louis 20. Trotting Course, G 1 
Cleveland & Pittsburg 31. Wade Park, H 2 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
5. Valley R. R. Co, C3 Churches. 


Cathedral, В. C., D 3 R 
Euclid Avenue Baptist, D 8 

First Methodist, D 3 

First Congregational B 4 É 
Immaculate Conception, В. C., E2 

Plymouth Congregational, D 3 

St. Peter's, В. C., ЕЗ 


Hotels. 


6. American House, D 3 
1. Forest City House, D 3 
В. 
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Hollenden, D 3 
Kennard House, C 3 
2 11. Stillman, D 3 
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12. Weddell House, C 3 39. St. Stephen's, R. C., B 4 
40. Superior Street Baptist, E 2 
4l. Trinity P. E., D 3 
Public Buildings, Etc. 43. Wilson Avenue Presbyterian, Е 2 € 
43. Woodland Ave. Methodist, U. E., F 4 


14. Arcade, D3 
15. City Hall, D3 
16. Court House, D 3 K 
17. Lakeside Поѕріќа1, D З 
18. Light House, C 3 

19. Market, D3 

20. Masonic Temple, D 3 
21. Post Office, D 3 № 
22. Public Library, р 3 
28. Y.M.C.A.,D8 
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occurs from Maine to Florida and westward. It has rar ! 
eemes of fragrant white flowers. The Clethra acuminata is | 
asmall tree of Virginia and North Carolina. 


Cleveite: a mineral closely allied to URANINITE (q.r), 
found in Norway. See SPECTRUM and STRUTT, Josera W. 


Cleveland: city; capital of Cuvahoga co., О, (see map of 
Ohio, ref. 2-H): on both sides of the Cuyahoga river, where 
i! empties into Lake Erie; 138 miles by rail N. 15, from Co- 
umbus, the State capital, 255 miles from Cincinnati, 183 
miles from Butfalo, and 343 from Chicago. The light house 
сп rhe lake front is in N. lat. 41 30° 05, W. lon. AL 42 10. 
The city has an area (including Brooklyn and West Cleve- 
land villages) of 32 sq. miles. The site of Cleveland is a 
piateau, sloping gently from the high bank of the lake to an 
elevation of from 50 to 150 feet. This plain is cut into two 
unequal divisions, the larger lying on tlie E., by the Cuva- 
nova, Which receives Walworth Run from the М, about 14 
"liés above its mouth, and Kingsbury Run from the E. a 
mile farther up in a direct line. The river flows through 
sitem lands half a mile in width, known as the " flats.” 
which are traversed by railway tracks and occupied by rail- 
жау stations, by саг and repair shops, vast. lumber-vards, 
mal-vards, ship-vards, iron-foundries, and other industrial 
etablisments; A score. of bridges span. the Cuyahoga 
within the ему limits, and three great viaducts, crossing the 
entire Valley at an elevation, unite the east, west, and south 
visions of the city. Of these the lower one, extending 
irom Superior Street to the junction of Pearl and Detroit 
reels, 5,211 feet long and 64 feet wide, containing a draw- 
bride 322 feet long and 68 feet above the usual river- 
rare, Was completed in 1878 at a eost, Including $533,000 
for right of way, of $2,250,000, Central viaduct, starting at 
Ошо Street on the East Side, crosses the river higher up, 
aiii from the South Side it turns westward to span the val- 
ex of Walworth Run. It is 3.931 feet in length, 56 in width, 
10] feet above the water-level, and was completed in 1888 at 
asl of 679.000. Kingsbury Run viaduct unites two di- 
Visions of the East Side, is 834 feet long, 48 feet wide, and 
$i feet above the creek, 

The Cuyahoga river was the original harbor, and it still 
alors space along its banks, within theacity limits, for 16 
files of lateral docks, An arm of the river, some 250 feet 
vile and more than a mile long, extends up the West Side 
ivar bv and parallel to the lake, and forms part of the har- 
ют. In the lake outside the U. S. Government. has inclosed 
space of 300 acres within a breakwater which begins about 
a nile W, of the river-mouth, extends some 3,000 feet into 
inv lake, turns E. and runs 4,000 feet to a point opposite the 
Deranouthli, leaves an entrance of 500 feet, then begins again 
and continues easterly 2,000 feet. There remain about 3,000 
rat to ee the inclosure. 

Streets, Parks, and Buildings —The cominercial part of 
Ihe city extends eastward from the lower reaches of the 
"Ur, parallel with the lake-front, for about a mile. Its 
vrinelpal thoroughfare is Superior Street, 132 feet wide, 
2200 feet back from the lake, and following its shore-line 
bra considerable distance. It intersects Ontario Street in 
‘we Publie Square of nearly 10 aeres, thus cut into four 
"ма! quadrangles. This is the trade center of the city. 
Fron it great thoroughfares from 100 to 130 feet wide radi- 
te, especially on the East Side, The minor streets are mostly 
stright angles to these thoroughfares. Cleveland із con- 
“enous for the width of its streets, of which almost all are 
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ined. with shade-trees. On account of its abundant foliage, 


‘леи has won the name of the “Forest City.” The 
tellings of the city seldom are found in blocks, and tene- 
lueiit-houses are rare. Euclid Avenue is celebrated for its 
нашу and its handsome residences, Beginning at. the Pub- 
de Square, it follows а low, broad ridge eastward in a di- 
‘tion oblique to the lake, views of which its mansions 
эшан, four and a half miles out it bends to skirt the 
Dui liest boundary of Wade Park, and a little further passes 
ihrview Cemetery, 

West of the river are the Circle on Franklin Avenue and 
“ath Side Park on Jennings Avenue, containing 9 aeres. 
tithe East Side are the little Clinton. Park near the busi- 
Los part of the city; Lakeview Park, а strip of 10 acres 
"Vending 25 ublic Square, 





ni 2000 feet along the shore; and the E 
all Monumental Park, in which are a bronze statue of 
Moses ÜLEAVELAND (q. v) the founder of the ену, an elabo- 
Le soldiers! and i monuinent on the old site of the 
marble statue of Commodore Perry, which is to be trans- 
bred to Lakeview Park, and a stone rostrum for use in 
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publie meetings. On this square front the U. S. Govern- 
ment building, the county court-house, a fine church, a the- 
ater, hotel, and several banks. There are two greater parks 
in the eastern suburbs: Wade Park (63 acres), 45 miles from 
the Publie Square; on Euclid Avenue, and Gordon Park (120 
acres), 2 miles Noon the lake shore, These two parks are to 
be connected by a boulevard or parkway skirting Doan 
Brook, which flows through both. 

Woodland Cemetery, in the central part of the East. Side, 
stretching from an avenue of the same name to Quincy 
Street, contains about 60 acres and is opposite the Catholic 
Cemetery on. Woodland Avenue. Riverside Cemetery, of 
120 acres, is in the Brooklyn suburb. At the eastern bound- 
ary of the city, on. Euclid Avenue, lies Lakeview Cemetery, 
crowning an elevation which reaches 250 feet above the lake 
in its highest part. [It is celebrated for its beauty, as also 
for the tomb of President Garfield, and a monument 125 feet 
high erected by publie subscription at a cost of x 130,000, 

Among the conspicuous publie buildings of Cleveland are 
the Music Hall. U. S. building, Northern Ohio Insane Asy- 
lum, House of Correction, Adelbert College, Case School 
of Applied. Science, Cleveland Medical. College, city-hall, 
county court-house, and Union Railway Dépot. [n addi- 
tion to a natural drainage, due to its light and porous soil, 
Cleveland has an extensive system of sewerage. The water- 
supply is obtained from the lake through two tunnels, 8,642 
feet long. which end in a erib reaching to the bottom of the 
lake. Thence the water is pumped into reservoirs on the 
East Side. The paumping-stations have a capacity daily of 
70,000,000 gal. and the reservoirs a storage of 115,000,000 
gal. 

Education, Libraries, and the Press —'Гће board of edun- 
eation has under it 07 sehools (1593) with 40.000 enrolled 
pupils, of whom 2,000 bovs and girls are in the two high 
schools. It controls property valued at 383.500.000, and an 
expenditure of over 1.000.000 a усаг. Some of the school 
edifices are fine architectural structures, It is estimated 
that 16,000 other children are enrolled (1803) in. 26. Roman 
Catholic, 6 Lutheran parish, and many private schools, The 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY (g. v.) comprises ADELBERT 
COLLEGE (9. (0), a college for women, schools of medicine, 
music, law, and dentistry, and academies at Hudson, O. and 
Green Springs, O. The Cleveland Medical College (founded 
in 1834) has a fine museum and library, and occupies an 
ппрох building: the Case School of Applied Science, 
with a productive endowment. of $2,000,000, possesses hand- 
some stone edifices, There are in Cleveland two homeo- 
мапе colleges and the medical department of Wooster 
Бае The Cleveland Publie Library, opened in 1853, 
has 67,000 volumes, and is free: the Case Library Associa- 
tion, with real estate valued at 300.000, maintains for sub- 
seribers a circulating and reference collection of 28,000 vol- 
umes: the Law Library, opened in 1870, has 10,000 volumes ; 
the Western Reserve Historical Societ у has 22,000 books and 
a Valuable collection of antiquities. The library of the Young 
Men's Christian Association deserves notice, From the press 
issue 6 English and 2 German daily newspapers, and about 
100 trade, religious, and. popular weekly and monthly peri- 
odicals. There are in Cleveland about 220 places of publie 
worship, Including 10 synagogues, exclusive of 6 convents 
and a monastery. The Young Men's Christian Association, 
with a large membership, owns an impressive and commodi- 
ous building valued at $275,000, 

Charities —llospitals, dispensaries, апа maternity wards 
are connected with the medical schools; the municipal hos- 
pital is supported by the city, and has connected with it an 
Infirmary and a department for the out-door relief of the 
зоог. There are in the city a U. S. marine hospital and n 
Bethel home for sailors, a house of correction, Industrial 
schools, and Roman Catholic and Protestant orphanages, 
The Lake Side Hospital owns extensive grounds aud build- 
ings. The Children’s Aid. Society places children in rural 
or other homes, ‘Fhe Northern Ohio Asylum for the insane, 
in the southeast suburbs, is a State institution, founded in 
1855, and it has about TOO inmates. 

(overument.— The city is governed by a mayor and a 
city council, comprising one representative for each of the 
twenty districts formed from the forty wards, The assessed 
valuation of property for 1802. was S117,833.205: the tixed 
charges and current expenses of the government were 
34.100.000 in round numbers, which included school main- 
tenance, The municipal debt, Jan. 1, 1892, was $5.35- 
291.73. against which the city held 32,027,050.69 in the sink- 
ing fund. 
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Communications,—The prosperity of Cleveland began 
with the construction of the Ohio Canal, the termini of 
which are the Cuvahoga river within the city limits and 
Portsmouth on the Ohio river, a line now largely aban- 
doned. The Lake Shore and Mich. Southern, the N. Y., 
Lake Erie and Western, the N. Y. Chicago and St. L. 
(Nickel Plate), the Cl, Cin., Chie. and St. L., and the Cleve- 
land and Pittsburg, as part of the Pennsylvania system, are 
five great trunk lines carrying the traffic of Cleveland, while 
a branch connection gives the city an outlet over the Balt. 
and Ohio system, The lake commerce is large and expand- 
ing, and fine passenger steamers run daily to various ports 
on the Great Lakes. 

Manufactures.—The U. S. census of 1890 returned sta- 
tistics for 2,300 manufacturing establishments, employing a 
capital of $56,826,496 and 48,771 persons; wages paid, $27,- 
596.408; value of product, $104.199,169. The following are 
the figures for the 10 largest industries: 21 iron and steel 
establishments, capital $13,738,850, employees 9,310, wages 
$95,702,116, output $23,932,430; 104 foundries апа machine- 
shops, capital $7,997,233, employees 8,155, wages $4,033,223, 
output $13,432.34; 16 malt liquor establishments, capital 
$3,708,045, emplovees 516, wages $446,372, output $3,011,- 
555; 8 ship-building yards, capital $2,587,775, emplovees 
2,083, waves $1,188,662, output $3,091,300; 93 printing and 
publishing houses, capital $2,527,435, employees 1,789, wages 
$1,191.230, output $3,147,426 ; 16 paint-works, capital $1.- 
664,003, ei plovees 365, Wages 8243. 830. output $2,008,986 ; 24 
clothing establishments, capital $1,618,178, emplovees 1.833, 
wages $868,179, output $3,972,392 ; 15 planing-mills, capital 
$1,346,048, employees 883, wages $500.265, output $2,208.- 
997; 21 slaughtering and packing establishments, capital 
$810,957, emplovees 474, wages $288,673, output $8,673,966 ; 
6 flour and grist mills, capital $448,582, employees 126, 
wages $90,476, output $2,345,588. In the building of iron 
and steel vessels Cleveland surpasses all lake ports, some now 
under construction reaching 380 feet in length and a cost of 
$500,000. Sternposts and shafts for U. S. naval vessels built 
on the Atlantie coast are forged in Cleveland; also heavy 
castings and forgings for bridges, street-railway machinery, 
and lifts for unloading vessels. Here is the center of the 
malleable-iron trade in the U.S. Important optical instru- 
ments and their mountings are made in Cleveland. Petro- 
Jeum refining, hardware, boots and shoes, and chemicals 
give rise to important industries. 

Commerce and Banking.—Cleveland is favorably situated 
for receiving and distributing the coal and petroleum from 
Ohio and Western Pennsylvania, and the metallic and lum- 
ber products from the upper Great Lakes. The shipping fleet 
owned in this city is valued at $17,000,000, and its tonnage 
trebled from 1880 to 1890. In 1891 there were 3,039 entries 
and 3,151 clearances at this port, of which 1,762 entries and 
1.848 clearances were for steam-vessels, and the freight re- 
ceived and shipped by lake in 1890 amounted to 4,371,269 
tons. The receipts of iron ores at the same time were 2,205,- 
283 tons net. und 880,121 tons of coal were shipped. The 
lumber receipts are about 500,000,000 feet. ACTAS. There 
are 11 national banks, having а capital of $9,050,000, a sur- 
plus (Dec., 1892) of $2,285,098, deposits $21,098,624, and dis- 
counts $25,598,128, Two State banks have deposits of over 
$1,000.000 ; 21 savings-banks hold more than $40,000,000 in 
e. 16 building and loan associations possess assets 
valued at $2,400,000. 

History.—In 1796 a party of surveyors, headed by Gen. 
Moses Cleaveland, and acting for à company which had 
bought Western Reserve lands from the State of Connecti- 
cut, laid out a town site on the east side of the mouth of the 
Cuyahoga, Its inaccessibility, Indian troubles, and the war 
of 1812-15 long delayed its development. In 1810 there 
were but 57 persons in the hamlet. Dec. 23, 1814, the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Ohio incorporated the settlement as а vil- 
lages in 1826 a city charter followed. Meanwhile Ohio City 
sprang up as a rival city on the west side of the river. The 
contentions of the two places were quieted by their union in 
1854 as one municipality. East Cleveland was annexed in 
1872, Newburg in 1873, and West. Cleveland and Brooklyn in 
18093. Pop. (1820) 350; (1830) 1.0755 (1830) 17.034 : (1870) 
12,829 : (I880) 160,146 + (1800) 261,352 : (18923) estimated, with 
recent annexations, about 850,000, EDITOR or ** LEADER.” 


Cleveland: town; capital of Bradley co., Tenn. (for lo- 
cation of county, see map of Tennessee, ref. TID; on East. 
Tenn, Va. and Ya. R. Rs; 30 miles E, of Chattanooga. 
llere are seven churches, a large college for women, woolen- 
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mills, stove-works, lumber-mills, wagon-works, and an 
organ-faetory. Pop. (1880) 1,874; (1890) 2,863; (1893) esti- 
mated, 3,600. EDITOR or * HERALD.” 


Cleveland, (STEPHEN) Grover, LL. D.: twenty-second 
President of the U. S.; b. in Caldwell, N. J., Mar. 18, 1537. 
His father, Rev. Richard Falley Cleveland, was а Presby- 
terian clergyman, and when his son was four years of ase 
accepted a call to Fayetteville, near Syracuse, N. Y. At 
this place, and a little later at Clinton, Grover received a 
good academie education. In 1853 he went to New York 
city and became a teacher in an institution for the blind, 
but not finding his duties congenial he determined to zo 
West in search of other employment. Through the interest 
of an uncle he stopped in Buffalo, where in 1855 he became 
a clerk in the law-office of Rogers, Bowen & Rogers. Ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1859, he was managing clerk for the 
same firm until 1862, In 1863 he was appointed assistant 
district attorney for Erie County,.a position which he held 
for three years. In 1865 he became the law partner cf 
Isaac V. Vanderpool, and in 1869 a member of the firm Lan- 
ning, Cleveland & Folsom. From 1870 he was for three 
years sheriff of Erie County. After nine years of profes- 
sional prosperity he was in 1881 nominated for mayor of 
Buffalo, and elected by the largest majority ever given to a 
candidate in that city. He became popularly known as the 
“veto mayor," and the use of his prerogative in arresting 
measures Which he deemed unwise and extravagant saved 
the city nearly $1.000,000 in the first few months of his 
administration. His popularity as mayor brought him 
prominently before the representatives of his part v. and in 
Sept., 1882, he was nominated for Governor by the Demo- 
cratie State convention held in Syracuse. "The election 
which followed in November proved to be one of the mest 
remarkable in the history of the country. Mr. Cleveland 
was eleeted by a plurality over his Republican opponent of 
192.894. In office his policy was an expansion of that 
which he had pursued while mayor of Buffalo. In Jul. 
1884, the National Democratic convention at Chicago se- 
lected him as its candidate, giving him on the first bullet 
392 of 820 votes, and on the second 683. In his letter «f 
aeceptance he mage it plain that, in case of election, h« 
should consider himself as the servant of the people, as he 
had done while Governor and mayor. The canvass, in 
which Mr. Cleveland took no personal part, was remark- 
able for its diseussion of personal peculiarities rather than 
for its consideration of political issues. Of the 401 electoral 
votes Mr. Cleveland received 219, Mr. Blaine, his Repub- 
lican opponent, 182. Of the popular vote Mr. Cleveland re- 
ceived 4,874,986, Mr. Blaine 4.851,981. 

On the part of the advocates of a reform in the civil serv- 
ice (see CIVIL SERVICE REFORM) there was a strong desire 
that the principles of such reform should be respected in 
Mr. Cleveland’s administration. To a letter addressed to 
the President-elect, Mr. Cleveland, in a carefully prepared 
communication dated Dec. 25, replied that he recognized 
the justice of the demand for reform, and regarded hime: if 
as Шш to carry out the statutes on the subject in god 
faith. While the general tenor of the letter was favoralie 
to reform, it was evident that the President would hold 
himself free to exercise his discretion in all cases involving 
what he regarded as “offensive partisanship.” His views 
on the subject were embodied in the following sentence: 
“But many now holding such positions have forfeited all 
just claims to retention because they have used their places 
for party purposes in disregard of their duty to the people, 
and because, instead of being decent publie servants, — 
have proved themselves offensive partisans and unserupu- 
lous manipulators of local party management.” When the 
President-elect. entered upon office he announced that, * with 
the exception of heads of departments, foreign ministers, 
and other oflicers charged with the execution of the policy 
of the administration, no removals would take place except 
for cause." By this policy he at once came into collision 
with many influential members of his party who advocated 
the general and speedy removal of Republicans from office. 
The President decided to pursue a medium course, He made 
“offensive partisanship” a ground for removal, and the 
phrase became a by-word not very long after his inaugura- 
поп. In the course of his first year in office about 18 per 
cent. of the postmasters were removed, and about 8 per сеш. 
of the clerks in the departments in Washington. Ashe had 
done while Governor. so now as President Mr. Cleveland ex- 
ercised the veto power with great freedom, This was par- 
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teularly true during the session of Congress which ended 
Ang. 5, 1886, when of 987 bills which passed both houses he 
woel 115. In Dee.. 1887, he devoted his annual message 
tothe presentation of his views in favor of a reduction of 
the tariff. He advocated a radical modification of the cx- 
sting policy by the adoption of a law framed with a view to 
he speedy establishment of the principles of free trade. The 
Republicans immediately took up the issue thus presented, 
| the question at once became the predominant issue of 
‘he canvass. Mr. Cleveland was unanimously renominated 
hy the National Democratic convention in St. Louis on June 
3.1888, The efforts of both parties were directed chiefly 
“ithe doubtful States of Indiana, New York, New Jersey, 
wd Connecticut. Mr. Cleveland carried all the Southern 
States, and in the North New Jersey and Connecticut, 
vhile of the doubtful States Mr. Harrison received. the 
vaes of New York and Indiana. Of the electoral votes 
Harrison received 233, Cleveland 168. The popular vote 
for Cleveland was 5,540,329, that for Harrison 5,439,853. 

At the close of his administration on Mar. 4, 1889, Mr. 
Cleveland retired to New York city, where he re-entered 
upon the practice of his profession. It soon became evi- 
dent, however, that he would be prominently urged as a 
candidate for renomination їп 1892. As time progressed, 
пе probability of his nomination became more and more 
certain, and at the National Democratic convention, which 
inet in Chicago June 22, he received more than two-thirds 
ofthe votes on the first ballot. In his speech of acceptance, 
delivered to а vast concourse in Madison Square Garden, 
New York, he reiterated his views as to the necessity of 
tariff reform, and thus made it certain that the tariff ques- 
tien would be the principal issue at stake at the election in 
Nov. 1882. In that election there was a remarkable rever- 
мі of the popular will of four years before. The Demo- 
cats carried twenty-three States, including, for the first 
"me in years in a presidential contest, Illinois, Indiana, and 
Wisconsin. The popular vote stood 5,553,142 for Cleveland, 
11546931 for Harrison, and 1,030,128 for Weaver of “the 
Peoples“ party. In the electoral college Mr. Cleveland re- 
ved. 276 votes, Mr. Harrison 145, and Mr. Weaver 23. 
от Mar. 4, 1803, Mr. Cleveland was a second time inaugu- 
rite] President at Washington. (See vol. viii., p. 383.) At 
tiv close of his second adininistration he retired to Prince- 
ion, N. J. 

Mr. Cleveland married at the White House, June 2, 1886, 
Miss Frances Folsom, daughter of his former friend and 
vartner, Oscar Folsom, of Buffalo. C. К. ADAMS. 


(lev'enger, SHOBAL VAIL: sculptor; b. at Middleton, 
Butler co, O., Oct. 22, 1812; worked as a stone-cutter in 
Cincinnati; executed portrait-busts directly in free-stone: 
“ned ап atelier in New York and made statues of emi- 
rent men, still preserved in the art collections of Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia. In 1840 he visited Italy, 
there he passed three years, dying at sea on his way home, 
“pt. 22, 1843. His best-known work includes statues of 
Daniel Webster and Henr Clay, and a bust of Edward 
L*erett and a North American Indian, which attracted at- 
tution in Italy from the novelty of the subject there. 


, Cleves (Germ. Kleve): chief town of the circle of Düssel- 
arf, Rhine province, Prussia; on three hills about 2 miles 
fm the Rhine; 48 miles N. №. of the city of Düsseldorf 
v map of German Empire, ref. 4-С). It has а castle dat- 
tig from 1439; also manufactures of cotton, silk, and woolen 
abrics, ete, Pop. (1890) 10,409. 
Ciehy. kl&shee': a town of France; department of 
“ine? 44 miles N. W. of Paris, of which it is a suburb (see 
"ap of France, ref. 3-Е). Pop. (1881) 24,320 ; (1896) 33,895. 
Cliff: an abrupt descent of the land-surface. Cliffs are 
"three kinds: 1. Those made by dislocation of the earth's 
“таео, exposing the abrupt faces of fractures, as in the 
"hen lava cliffs of South Oregon, and presumably in the 
Леха] granite cliffs of the YOSEMITE VALLEY (g. v.) Many 
ctf in the high plateaus of Utah have wasted back a mod- 
“ole distance from original fracture faces of this kind. 
“a Сї, bluffs, and esearpments mark the weathering and 
"eating outcrops of hard, nearly horizontal strata, sur- 
ттн a stony slope or talus that eovers the underlying 
saker strata. The Book cliffs of Western. Colorado are 
Umarkable examples of such forms, The chalk escarp- 
“ents melosing the Weald of Southeastern. England are 
“aller examples of the same kind. Irregular cliffs and 
“Priniees also occur оп slopes of deep valleys worn in the 
tiordered rocks of mountains. 3. Sea or lake cliffs are 
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formed by the undercutting of shore-waves. These are 
marked by a level base, independent of fractures or rock 
structure, by a variable height dependent only on the alti- 
tude of the coast in which they are cut, and by а compara- 
tive freedom from waste or talus at their base, The cliffs 
of Dover, England, are well known. The sea-clitfs of the 
Orkney islands are among the highest of their kind in the 
world. W. M. Davis. 


Cliff-dwellers: those aboriginal tribes of the western 
parts of North America who habitually made their homes in 
the natural recesses of the cliffs. See CLIFF-DWELLINGS 
below. 


Cliff-dwellings iN тне U. S.: dwellings and groups of 
dwellings built in natural recesses in the cliffs in the valleys 
of the Rio Grande and the Rio Colorado, and more especially 
upon some of the eastern tributaries of the latter stream. 
The walls are skillfully constructed of stone laid in mortar 
made of the native adobe elay. In some cases the stone is 
broken into somewhat uniform blocks, which are rudely 
dressed. upon the exterior surface. The interiors of the 
houses are often plastered; in some instances the exterior 
also has received a coat of clay, and upon this has been laid 
in rare cases a wash of white clay. 

Many of the houses are small and occur singly, occupying 
restrieted niches or shelves in the cliffs, but when the re- 
cesses are large the plan is often expanded, and the structure 
becomes a communal dwelling or village of many rooms ir- 
regularly arranged to fill the spaces, and with exterior walls 
conforming to the irregular margin of the precipice. Two 
and even three stories are not. unusual, and, although the 
work is all primitive, the effeet of feudal architecture is sug- 

ested by the round towers, the diversified plan, and the 
Irregular distribution of windows and doors over the crum- 
bling facade, 

The doors and windows, which are somewhat. square, have 
wooden lintels, and appear to have been close by stone 
slabs, skins, or blankets. The arch was unknown. The 
upper floors апа roof were supported by poles set in and 
generally penetrating the walls. In many cases the over- 
hanging ceiling of the recesses made roofs superfluous, the 
walls being carried the entire height. 

The many striking features exhibited bv these strange 
dwellings have excited much interest, and led to serious 
misconceptions as to the status and affinities of the peoples 
Concerned in their construction. 

The peoples now occupying the pueblo towns of this region 
undoubtedly represent to a large extent the ancient tribes, 
and not a little evidence has been collected bearing upon 
this point. This evidence is derived mainly from two 
sources—a study of the traditions of the modern peoples, 
and a comparative study of ancient and modern art. 

The stories related by the town-builders of to-day are in- 
teresting and romantic. The Tusavan Indians, according 
to tradition, dwelt at first in the lower depths of the earth, 
but escaped finally by means of magic cane-stalks that 
sprang up with such vigor as to penetrate the multiple roofs 
of the lower world. Assisted by their magic guardians and 
divinities, they learned the ways and arts of the upper world, 
Their wanderings before they finally settled upon the mesas 
of Tusayan were long and full of adventure. One myth ex- 
plains the existence of deserted dwellings scattered every- 
where over the desert as follows: the snake gens lived at 
first, each family in a snake skin hung on the end of a rain- 
bow, which, as it swung around in the sky, dropped them 
here and there upon the earth, where they immediately began 
to build their dwellings. At another stage of their wander- 
ings a brilliant. star arose, which would shine for a while and 
then disappear. The wise men said that beneath that star 
the people for whom they sought would be found. So thev 
followed when the star shone, and when it disuppenred built 
their dwellings to await its reappearance, and in the end a 
vast number of ruins were scattered over the land. 

One of the halting-places of the Horn people, a gens of 
Tusavan, is described as a cation with high, steep walls, in 
which was а running stream. Here they built a large house 
in a high, cavernous recess. Much time was spent in mak- 
ing laddersand in cutting stairways up the rocky approaches. 
The women and children gathered the stones and made the 
mortar for building, and portions of the tribe attended the 
gardens in the valley below. Many of these traditions are 
made to refer to special ruins, but, with a few exceptions, 
little relance can ic laced upon the identifications, The 
stories аге hot — from {һе past, but are invented to 
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explain the puzzling culture-phenomena of the surrounding 
country. 

The ZuNis and the tribes of the Rio Grande relate similar 
stories of the past. Although there is in a general way close 
analogy between the traditions, the arts, and the customs of 
the several pueblo tribes of to-day, the marked differences 
in language clearly indicate the presence of at least four 
stocks of people. A glance at the art remains seems to in- 
dicate greater unity in archaic times, Ancient art in stone 
and clay corresponds very closely over a wide region to the 
pottery of the cliff-dwellings. This unity of art is indica- 
tive in à measure of homogeneity of people. 

Explorers tell us many wonderful things of the ancient 
ruins of the pueblo eountry—of ruined cities on the plains, 
of fortresses in the elitfs, of standing stones, of walls and 
towers and cisterns and causeways and canals; of. cave- 
eities dug in the ehalk-like bluffs, and of burrows beneath 
beds of lava or in the sides of cones of indurated ash. Much 
has been made of this remarkable diversity of remains and 
complexity of peoples and cultures, and a succession of 
periods of ocenpation has been assumed, but much of this 
diversity шау be explained by calling to our aid the simplest 
principles of art growth, The dwellings of a people are to 
a great extent what the immediate environment of that 
people makes them. 

The pueblo country is а semi-desert, made up of table- 
lands of varying heights, cut by the waters of rivers which 
rise in the mountains and radiate to the sea. This cutting 
gives a multitude of irregular plateaus of varied and re- 
markable outlines, with steep sides and escarped margins. 
The geologie formations lie to a great extent in horizontal 
beds, and consist of alternating groups of hard and soft 
strata. The streams as they cut down through these forma- 
tions eat their way to the right and left by attacking the 
softer overs, These being removed, the hard strata above 
break down in masses of varving sizes all along the sinuous 
margins of the plateaus, These constitute nature's quarries, 
and furnish, ready-shaped to the hand of the home-maker, 
unlimited quantities of material. This method of erosion, 
by undermining the hard ledges, gives, besides these deposits 
of building-stones, a peculiar conformation of the cliffs, 
affording natural dwelling-places for men. Everywhere 
there are shelves, shallow shelters, and capacious recesses, 
and where the valleys are deep there are tiers upon tiers of 
these natural dwellings, many being bevond the reach of 
шап, 

Now, If Is not hard to foresee the effect of these remark- 
able conditions. A tribe of wanderers approaching from 
the south, scorched by the sun and stifled by the alkali-dust 
of the plains, would seek the shadows of the great. rocks and 
make their homes in the cool recesses. A boreal people, 
coming down from the north, would find shelter beneath 
the roofs of the desert into which they had wandered. Men 
approaching from any quarter, and from lands far or near, 
would at once make their homes in the elits, and before a 
generation had passed they would not only be clitl-dwellers 
but clitf-builders. For convenience of occupation, they 
would level up a floor. To shelter from the wind or to pro- 
teet from an enemy, they would raise huge stones or build 
Walls across the openings. Three walls and the roof were 
already furnished by the natural recesses, and the stones 
were at hand to close in the front and complete the dwelling. 
Nature, under such conditions and by such suggestions, 
would make elitff-dlwellers of any race beneath the sun. 

On occasion, When the accommodations of moditied natural 
shelters became insuflicient, when stone was plenty and 
enemies were not threatening, building extended to inde- 
pendent construction, and houses and communal dwellings 
of stone sprang up wherever land was fertile and the water- 
supply Was abundant, 

Vith these peoples dwellings in valleys and upon plains 
undoubtedly came first, as valleys had to be ascended and 
plains crossed before the plateau land was reached, but not 
until this land of ever-present stone environment was reached 
and adopted as а permanent, abode would. stone-building 
become a prevalent. and a well-established art. At any 
period of the history of the peace-loving town-builders the 
approach of strong foes would lead to the occupation or the 
reoccupation of natare’s strongholds, 

It is not uncommon to see communal dwellings, round 
towers, Clif-houses of masonry, and excavated blutl-dwell- 
Ings all in a single group, all connected, and grading in their 
features of construction one into the other. 

Clik and cave dwellings are not known to have been oc- 
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cupied extensively їп recent times, but limited occupation 
has been recorded in a number of cases, and the newness of 
the masonry, the freshness of the plastering. the wonderful 
state of preservation of pottery, wooden tools and uteusiis, 
woven fabrics, baskets; sandals; mats, bows, arrows, and 
hafted tools of all kinds, and the practical identity of ali 
these things with modern work, connect them definitely with 
the present period, and lead to the conclusion that the an- 
cient and modern peoples are closely related in blood and in 
history. 

AvrHORITIES.— W. Н. Jackson, Havden's Annual Report 
for 1876; W. Н. Holmes, Haydens Annual Report for 18,6; 
Victor. Mindeletf, Lighth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
zthnolog vy. W. H. Holmes, 


Clifford. ХАтнАх, LL. D.: jurist: b. in Rumney. N. H., 
Aug. 18, 1803 ; educated in Haverill and Hampton in his 
native State; was admitted to the bar and settled in York, 
Me., in 1827. He served in the Maine Legislature 1830-34; 
attorney-general of the State 1834-38: member of Congress 
1939-43: an etfeetive Demoeratie speaker: Attorney-Gen- 
eral in the Polk cabinet 1846-48, when he was sent to Mex- 
ico to arrange the terms of the treaty of peace: made aso 
ciate justice of the U. 5. Supreme Court by President 
Buchanan in 1858; member of the Electoral Commission 
which decided in 1877 the Tilden-Haves eontest ; was the 
author of two volumes of United States Circuit Court Re- 
ports (1869). Died from the effects of an amputation of 
his foot in Cornish, Me., July 25, 1881. 

Clifford, Wikram Кіхсрох. F. R.S.: mathematician: b. 
in Exeter, England, May 4, 1445; educated at King’s Col- 
lege, London, and at Trinity College, Cambridge ; was sec- 
ond wrangler in the mathematical tripos of 1567: Professor 
of Mathematics and Mechanies in University College, Lon- 
don, 1871-79. He was widely known as a versatile lecturer 
and an original thinker on philosophical and scientific sub- 
jeets: contributed to the Proceedings of the London Matke- 
matical Society ; author of Elements of Dynamics (part i, 
IN;B; part ii. edited by К. Tucker, 1887) ; Common Sense 
of the Erart Scrences (completed and edited by K. Pearson, 
IAN); Mathematical Papers (1881); Seeing and Thinking, 
а series of lectures (1879); Lectures and Essays (edited by 
L. Stephen and F. Pollock, 1879; 2d ed. 1536). D. in Ma- 
deira, Mar. 3, 1879. 

Clifton: a fashionable watering-place of Gloucestershire, 
England ; а western suburb of Bristol (see map of England, 
ref. 12-F). Clifton has an important. public school and a 
suspension bridge spanning the Avon at a height of 245 
feet. Pop. 30,000. 


Clifton: a post-village of Stamford township. Welland 
со., Ontario, Canada; on the Niagara river at the suspen- 
sion bridge, а mile below the Niagara Falls (see map of Un- 
tario, Canada, ref. 5—1). It is the eastern terminus of the 
Great Western Railway, and is on the Erie and Niagara Rail- 
way. It has a very large export trade to the U. S. and a 
large museum. Pop. 2,347. 

Clifton Springs: on the Auburn branch of the New York 
Central В. R. ; situated in Manchester and Phelps townships, 
Ontario Co, №. Y. (for location of county, see map of New 
York, ref. 5-Е). It has copious sulphur springs, and is the 
seat of Clifton Springs Sanitarium, a noted resort. Pop 
(1880) 902 ; (1890) 1,297. 


Climaec’terie Year [from the Gr. кАшактерікёѕ. from 
kAtua£, а ladder]: the name given, especially in former times 
and by believers in astrology. to the vears in which а critical 
change is supposed to take place in the human constitution 
or fortunes, These were supposed to be the yeurs ending 
the third, fifth, seventh, and ninth period of seven years. 
the grand elimaeterie or most. critical time of human lie 
being supposed to be the sixty-third year. Some added the 
eighty-first year, The supposed mystical character of the 
number seven probably gave rise to this belief. There is an 
actual climacteric period in the lives of women, which usu- 
ally occurs between the forty-fifth and fiftieth years. 

Climate. Climatology, and Climatography: CLIMATE 
[from Fr. climal, via Lat. from Gr. Aiwa, rAÍuaros, slope, 
(supposed) slope of the earth from equator to poles, latitude, 
cline; deriv, of кде, to incline] is the average weather or 
mean of the atmospheric conditions of a place or region. 
CLIMATOLOGY Is Lhe science of climates, and CLIN ATOGRATHY 
is the descriptive part of climatology, or a desegiption vt 
elimatal provinces, Weather is the instantaneous, passin: 
or current condition of the atmospheric elements, Clima 
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tology and the science of the weather together make np 
meteorology, The science of the weather is often called 
wut eorology proper. 

The expression of the facts of climatology is made in 
rms of the same elements as in the science of the weather, 
mat ther have a different order of importance in the two 
imnehes of meteorology. In the weather the pressure of 
‘he air (barometric pressure) is the leading element, and is 
vel] as a key to the whole situation, In climatology the 
"mperature is of leading importance, and after it. come the 
поко water (moisture, cloud, precipitation) and the winds. 
‘limatoloey still gets its chief importance from its relations 
tman and his operations, its relations to organte life. and 
t the sculpture of the earth’s surface: while meteorology 
oper has already reached a point where it is studied as a 
ence, finding its nearest scientific relationships in hydro- 
dynamies, 

On climatological maps the data of air-pressure and tem- 
rature are usually reduced to what they would be at the 
-vel of the sea, thus eliminating the irregularities of the 
еті surface und greatly increasing the simplicity of the 
"ap and the ease of comprehending it. The correction of 
"е pressure to sea-level means the addition of about an inch 
"the reading of the barometer to each thousand feet of ele- 
лоп. The correction of temperature is more difficult, be- 
cte the rate of change varies greatly with the season, the 
"ne of day, the state of the weather, and the geographical 
veition, In round numbers from 2° to 5° F. must be added 
‘r correction for each thousand feet of elevation, The 
nt? of change of temperature decreases with increase of 
Tule, When the data thus eorreeted have been entered 
еп maps, lines are drawn through the places having the 
anie temperature, and these are called isotherms, while those 
riroush 2n same pressures are called ¢sobara. The precipi- 
wion and cloudiness are not reduced for elevation, and the 
eorresponding lines of equal precipitation and cloudiness 
ve culled tsohyetals and tsonepha, Snowfall is generally 
mluced to equivalent amounts of rainfall. It is found that 
ot the average the corresponding depth of rain is one-tenth 
‘iat of the snow. The direction of the wind is shown by 
ers which fly with the wind. Thus for what is called a 
*. W, wind the arrow flies S, E. The customary paths of 
storms are indicated on the maps by heavy unbroken lines. 

The above relates only to the mean data in the climate of 
arzim. The applications of climate to man and organic 
wire make it necessary also to take into account the 
amount of variation from the mean values, and the fre- 
«hey and rapidity with which these vurintions occur, 
жо places may have the same mean annual temperature 
ci say, 90° Fl; but one may have a mild and equable eli- 
nate highly suitable for invalids, while the other may be 
“чете and rigorous in the extreme, This would be the case 
“in the one the temperature changed only slowly between 
and М, while the other had frequent. and rapid changes 
"th extremes at 10° and 110". Two things are here in- 
vived, quite different but not usually distinguished: the 
ave from lowest to highest, and the frequency or rapidity 
aree fluctuations. The distinction is of considerable im- 
"rance, but the language lacks definite terms to distin- 
zish them, To permit the free use of this distinction, 
“e terms mild and severe will be used to express the quan- 
Су of the change, and equable and rigorous to express 
te frequenev. of the fluctuations, more especially in refer- 
he to temperature. Thus a mild climate is one in which 
'* changes are slight, а severe climate one in which the 
‘anges are great, an equable climate one in which there 
“ay be considerable changes, but these are slow, a rigorous 
"afe one in which serious changes oceur frequently, and 
"emfore rapidly, A severe climate is not dangerous to 
‘mals and plants, is not uncomfortable to man; but its 
“non is rather that of a tonic to the human race, and тау 
isd for this effect in some forms of disease. A rigorous 
"mate, on the other hand, is tolerated by few forms of ani- 
tus and plants, is inimical to the best development. of the 
Inn race, and even rapidly disintegrates the rocks, The 
"lative mildness or severity of climates is occasionally rep- 
ented on mape by lines of equal divergence from the 
ап, called dsahnormals, The relative equability and 
"oor of climates has been the subject of many studies, but 
"ere is as vet no general agreement as to the best wuy of 
Taphically or numerically expressing it. 

Questions of varying climatic phenomena are often treated 
^^ maps, frequently in terms of the probability of recur- 
tence of the phenomenon, 


гоп the atmosphere, 
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Solar or Astronomical Climate.—Solar climate is con- 
cerned with supposed climatic effects, if the earth were a 
smooth, hard ball, and the surface homogeneous, The sun 
is the ehief controller of terrestrial climate; the effect of 
the other heavenly bodies is, so far as known, insignificant, 
henee solar and astronomical climate are the same thing. 
The problem of solar climate is only that of climate re- 
duced to the simplest possible elements. So far as the 
radiant field of the sun 18 concerned, it is the question of 
the quantity of the sun's heat which reaches the earth and 
of the effect of the atmosphere on this heat and of the heat 
The fundamental principles and facts 
underlying these questions are given with abundant full- 
ness in the elementary physiographies and astronomies. In 
what follows, some conclusions of importance ошу will be 
given. | 

In every case considered it must be remembered that the 
earth asa whole and each individual point on it are both gain- 
ing and losing heat, and the resulting temperature strikes the 
balance between the two. The gain in heat 15 by insolation, 
and is doubly periodic, one period being due to the rotation 
of the earth on its axis, the other to the revolution around 
the sun. The earth loses heat bv radiation in space, and 
this continues steadily and without interruption, With this 
premised, the following conclusions may be briefly stated: 

lf there is no air— 

1. The isotherms will be parallel to the equator, because, 
on the average, each point of any parallel of latitude would 
receive just as mach heat 
as any other point of the Sun, N _ 
same parallel, This would | A 
be true also if a dry atmos- 
phere were present, 

2. The intensity of mid- 
day insolation in different 
latitudes varies as the sine 
of the sun's altitude. For 
let X Y be a beam of sun- 
shine when the arrow points 
in the direction of the sun, 
and the angle A is the sun's 
altitude, Then the beam 
which, if the sun were ver- 
tical, would be confined to 
the line B is by the slope spread over the horizontal line 





: — ‚В, 
А. Its intensity is decreased in the ratio q = sine һ. As 


the average value of A for the усаг equals 90° minus the 
latitude, sine A can, with sufficient approximation, be 
put equal to cosine latitude, and we have the general 
Climatic fact that the midday intensity of the sun's ravs 
decreases as the cosine of the latitude. The mean daily 
intensity, however, Includes the intensities for the hours 
before and after midday, when the sun is lower and A 
consequently smaller. If depends, therefore, on both the 
meridian altitude of the sun and on the length of the day, 
and no longer runs with the cosine of latitude. The ex- 
pression for this is complicated, and ean be found in Fer- 
rels Recent Advances in Meteorology (1895, pp. 75-84). 

8. The increase in the length of the day poleward in 
summer compensates for the higher latitudes, The follow- 
ing are the values of the mean solar intensities for the first 
of each month and for each ten degrees of latitude for the 
northern hemisphere, Tho figures express the percentages 
of the mean intensities in terms of the intensity when the 
sun is constantly vertical, 


















































MEAN INTENSITIES OF SOLAR RADIATION, OUTSIDE OF THE 
ATMOSPHERE, 

| LATITUDES NORTH. 
DATE ERU —— — 

| oe | 1% | 20» | so» | 40° | 50° | goo | тоо | воо | gue 
Jan. 1. 0730 | 0727 | OW (0717 [0:12 | OOF IOR]... |.. 
Feb. 1. 0:31 | 0:28 | 07:24 | 0:20 | 0:15 | 0 10,005 |0 1... 
Mar. 1.| 0°32 | 0°30 ] 028 | 0725 | 0720. 1 0:16 ! OIL} O08] O-OLT .... 
Apr. 1.1 0°32 | O FR | 0°31 | 0730. 1 0727 | 02 0°20) 0°15 | 0°10 7 0708 
May 1.) 0°30 | 07382 | 07 X 0:33 | 0:32 | OY 10728 | OD | 0722. 1007 26 
June 1.] 0°29 | 07:32 | 0°33 1 0734 | 0°35 | O 10:34 10724 10:36 10737 
July 1.) 0:28 | 0:31 | 0:33 | 0735» 0:35 1 00735 | 0°35 100736 | 0737 | 0738 
Aug. 1.] 0°29 | озо | 0°33 | 0°33 10:33 | 0732 10730 | 0:28 (0729 10730 
Sept. 1.1 031 | 0:321 00:32 | 00:31 | 0729 | 0726 | 0/22 10718 (0714 | 0°14 
Oct; 1.) 0°32 | O B1 | 0°29 | 0°26 з 1 018 10°13 7, O0 0B | OOG] .... 
Nov. 1.) 031 10°29 | 0°25 | 0301 | @16 100711 |006| 0-024 2... ste 
Dec. 1.1 0°30 | 0°27 10:22 | 0:18 | 012. | 0'07 | 0'02 
Year..| 0°30 | 0:30 0:29 | 0:27 | 0:24 | 0:21 [017 | 014 : 09:13 | 0°13 
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This table brings out the surprising faet that the solar in- 
tensity is not always greatest at the equator, but that about 
the vernal equinox it is actually greatest at the pole—due to 
the continuous day then existing in that latitude. It is a 
well-known fact that in midsummer the heat in high lati- 
tudes in the afternoon is greater than in the tropics. 

4. Defining a “thermal day” as the equivalent of an av- 
erage day at the equator (in mean intensity of solar radia- 
tion), the table annexed will express the annual sum of solar 
radiation. It is taken from Hann's 
Handbuch der Klimultologie (1883), p. 67. 

From this it appears that the pole re- 
сеіуеѕ about 41 per cent. of the radiation 


ANNUAL SUM OF 
SOLAR RADIATION. 





Latitude, | Thermal received by the equator, If the sun re- 

—* : mained on the equator, the pole would 
d an? receive no heat. | | 
) ыз 5. The southern hemisphere attains а 
30 891-0 greater intensity of heat than the north- 
40 WHY “5 ern, because perihelion occurs during its 
4 e summer, The intensity of the sun’s rays 
60 SOIN : d ; . 
т 173-0 in Australia and South Africa has fre- 
M гро quently been mentioned by travelers. 

ie 


6. The quantity of heat received by 
the entire earth 15 the same for equal 
times in all parts of its orbit. This is a result of the gen- 
eralized form of Kepler's arcal law (Ferrel, op. cit., p. 82). 
As the winter occurs in the southern hemisphere at apheli- 
on, and it has already been shown that the intensity of solar 
radiation is higher in summer, it follows that the climate 
of that hemisphere is more severe than that of the northern. 

7. If the atmosphere is added, but without moisture, a 
large part of the solar radiation is absorbed by it and fails 
to reach the earth. The amount of absorption is, in round 
numbers, about one-fourth when the sun is vertical, and in- 
creases gradually with decrease of altitude of the sun until 
at the horizon all is absorbed or diffused. The average ab- 
sorption and diffusion of the atmosphere is approximately 
two-thirds. The diffusion extends the hours of daylight by 
the length of morning and evening twilight. 

8. There is also a selective feature in the absorption of the 
solar radiations, those of medium wave-length being best. 
transmitted, while those of longer and shorter wave-length 
ure more largely absorbed, The dark heat rays radiated from 
the earth are retained near the surface, and aid in keeping 
the surface temperature relatively high. 

9. In the atmosphere itself а cireulation is established, the 
air rising in the vicinity of the warmer equator, flowing off 
above toward the pole, to settle sooner or later to the surface 
and flow toward the equator to take the place of the air which 
rises in that region. These movements, which would be di- 
rectly north and south if the earth were without motion, be- 
соте changed in direction so soon as the earth begins to 
rotate, according to a general law first fully developed by 
Ferrel. Rotation causes a deflection to the right in the 
northern and to the left in the southern hemisphere. The 
result is that the inflowing equatorial surface current be- 
comes the northeast and southeast trade-winds, and the 
outflowing, pole-seeking upper current becomes the westerly 
anti-trudes, 

10. The isobars theoretically would also be parallel to the 
equator on a non-rotating sphere, but the combined effect of 
"the rotation of the earth and the cireulation above given 
causes the isobars for greatest pressure to be at about 80° N. 
and 5. latitude, and the minimum isobars to be at equator 
and poles. Ferrel, Popular Treatise on the Winds, 1889, 
pp. 183-145, 

11. If, now, moisture is added to the air there are many 
quantitive and qualitive changes in the above statements, 
the most marked being due to the formation of clouds, It: 
is highly probable that these clouds would not be symmet- 
rically formed, in which ease a long series of unsymmetrical 
arrangements would be set up and the pure solar climate 
would approximate the actual terrestrial climate. 

The phenomena above mentioned all belong to the radiant 
field of the sun, Evidence is accumulating to show that the 
sun's coronal field. also has appreciable meteorologic, and 
consequently climatic, effects, but this side of the subject is 
still too new (1803) to admit of more than a passing refer- 
ence. 

Actual or Physical Climates.—The introduction of the ac- 
tual irregularities of the earth leaves the preceeding still cor- 
rect, except that the symmetry is destroyed, while variations 
of the material and elevation of the surface produce corre- 
sponding climatic variations, and give rise to storms which 
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cause an independent series of fluctuations. The distribution 
of land and water, the ocean currents, the clevation of the 
land above the sea-level, the greater or less efficiency of moun- 
tain ranges as wind-breaks, and the clothing of the earth's 
surface are the leading causes of the variations on solar cli- 
mate, 'lhe combined effect results in the following types 
of climate: 

The tropical climate is usually mild, equable, and warm, 
not often disturbed by general storms, but subject to small 
local storms, usually coming on in the afternoon. Both 
seasonal and diurnal phenomena usually occur with great 
regularity. Hurricanes and typhoons are oceanic, ашина, 
general, storms of great violence which originate in the 
tropics but pass into the temperate zones, where they take 
on the character of general storms of the temperate region. 

The sub-tropical climate has the equability of the tropicai, 
but not its mildness. The weather is generally settled, and 
storms are relatively infrequent. It is more liable to insuf- 
ficient rainfail than the adjacent elimates of higher or lower 
latitudes. General storms rarely originate in this latitude ; 
local storms, though less regular than in the tropics. are 
frequent and sometimes violent. Areas of high pressure are 
more inclined to become stationary here than in higher 
latitudes. 

The temperate climate is the climate of unsettled weather, 
and is consequently more severe and more rigorous than the 
preceding. Tt his more cloud and fog. Storm conditions 
pass frequently eastward. Local storms are usually confined 
to the warm season. 

The arctic climate is cold апа very severe, precipitation 
small, summers short and very hot. 

The alpine climate, found on high mountains, is more 
rigorous than the arctic climate, and has a longer summer, 
with great solar intensity, because of the rarity of the air at 
high elevations. 

Oceanic climates are relatively cool, mild, equable, cloudy, 
and moist. Jasular and littoral climates partake of the 
same character. Continental climates are relatively severe. 
rigorous, Clear, and апа. In desert climates the continental 
features are still more strongly accentuated, 

Where mountains serve as wind-breaks, the air is forced 
upon the windward side, becoming chilled and losing its 
moisture. It descends on the other, already dry and becom- 
ing warm by the fact of the descent. When the wind is 
high this air becomes a warm, drying wind, called the ба, 
chinook, ete. Windward climate is consequently eoo], cloudy, 
and wet. Leeward climate is warm, dry, clear, and subject 
to the chinook winds. 

A glance at the isothermal map herewith shows some in- 
teresting cases of the causes of variation of climates men- 
tioned above. For instance, the western coasts of conti- 
nents are warmer in temperate regions, the eastern in the 
tropics, This is due to the prevailing winds, aided by the 
ocean currents, The most efficient current is the Gulf 
Stream, which gives Iceland the annual temperature of New- 
foundland, causes a temperate climate far into the Arctic at 
North Cape, and even affects the annual isotherms of Spitz- 
bergen and Nova Zembla. On the rainfall map which ar- 
companies this article, the heavy littoral rainfall on the 
west coast of the Americas in the higher latitudes, сөш- 
bined with light rainfall inland, is due to the break of tlie 
winds by the Coast Range in the one case and the Andes in 
the other. Exactly the reverse prevails in tropical America. 
Similar considerations enable us to explain each great de- 
parture from symmetry on the oe 

CLIMATOGRAPHY.—1. The United States reach the tropical 
climate only in the southern part of the peninsula of Florida. 
The remainder of the area is sub-temperate and temperate 
in climate, except. Northern Alaska, which is arctic, Мое 
than half of its sub-temperate area requires irrigation for 
successful agriculture, A large part of the western temper- 
ate region has a leeward climate, the windward part being 
confined fo relatively narrow strips оп the western slopes. 
The shores are all bathed with warm water, except New 
England, where the deflection eastward of the Gulf Stream 
permits access of colder northern waters. The Great Lakes 
moderate the continental features of the climate in the region 
to the east of them. The great fluctuations in the meteor- 
ologie elements are chiefly due to the general storms or arcis 
of high pressure which traverse the country from west to 
east. The most of these appear first on the northwestern 
border, and, because of the lack of a transverse range of 
mountains to the north, these are apt in winter {о bring 
severe cold with them. Few cross from the Pacific or orig- 
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inate within the States. Still fewer come up northeastward 
“ır the Gulf of Mexico, but sometimes one skirts the east- 
m coast, The latter are hurricanes which have lost their 
dingerous violence by the time they strike the mainland. 
tae local storms are phenomena of the warm season, and 
weasionally exhibit great energy as cloudbursts and tor- 
The heaviest rainfall is on the northwest coast and 
4 tlie Gulf coast of Florida. At Neah Bay, Washington 
sate, the mean of eight vears is 108 inches. In Florida, at 
ripen Springs, it averaged 84°5 inches for five years; at 
Prt Barrancas, 70 inches for twenty-three years. Nearly 

¿heavy an annual rainfall occurs about Cape Hatteras. At 
llutteras for seventeen years it averaged 68 inches. The 
scallest observed rainfall is in the Colorado desert in South- 
-mn California. At Mammoth Tank (lat. 33^ 7 N., lon. 
Пэ 17 W), the mean of thirteen years is only 2 inches, In 
пег], the valley of the Colorado river is the area with the 
ае rainfall, 

The clinate of the southern extensions of Alaska (the 
Aleutian and Alexander islands) is mild, equable, temperate, 
к. That of the southern part of the mainland is conti- 
эта and sub-aretie, while the northern part is thoroughly 
imt 

3. Dominion of Canada: temperate in the southern part, 
is thoroughly sub-arctic and arctic over the most of its 
а. The great expanse of Hudson's Bay. open poleward, 
al the absence of mountains to the north give free access to 
Antic weather over this great continental area, while Labra- 
»rand Newfoundland are chilled by an Arctic current. The 
eward climate east of the Rocky Mountains extends farther 
urtaward than might be expected, reaching distinctly to 
ме Peace river (lat. 56° N.), and perhaps farther north. The 
ia E. of a line from Great Slave Lake to Lake Superior 
al N. of a line from the north shore of Lake Superior to 
Auneosti island is apparently too arctic for any possibility 
"несе [ШШ agriculture. 

3. Mesica, though for the most part within the tropics, 
t> a climate which is temperate, mild. equable, and dry. 
fie coolness of the climate is due to the elevation. The 
тезеп] climate is found on а relatively narrow fringe of 
oet Where it is wet, and in the peninsulas of Lower Cali- 
‘Ta апд Yucatan, which are dry. Rain in summer and 
aavan; dry in winter and spring. 

4. West Indies: tropical and equable, with rain at all sea- 
"Us hut chiefly in summer. 

э. Tropical Cordillera Province: climate of perpetual 
inngi two rainy seasons, one in early summer, the other 
“autumn, with a short dry season between, and a long dry 
"n in winter and spring. 

б. Tropical America, not Cordilleran: tropical and equa- 
ciasingle late summer or autumn rainy season S. of the 
"uon, but a double one, as in the preceding, N. of that 
"er except in inner Guiana, where there is rain through the 
rar but most in winter. 

i. Chilian Province: sub-tropical and dry in the north; 
"i perate and very wet in the south; maximum rainfall in 
Жер, 

^ Pampas Province: rigorous and dry; rainfall in sum- 
— 

#. West European Province: temperate in the north апа 
temperate in the south; stormy, not strictly continental. 
Tonprtarion not clearly seasonal. 

lo. Eust European: like the preceding, but distinctly 
шеша], and with а summer maximum of rainfall. 

il. Scherian Province: strongly continental and growing 
ai arctic to the pole of cold, which lies N. of Yakutsk in 
— M N.: the most severe climate known; precipitation 
ning. 

15. Asiatic Plateau Province: dry, severe, and rigorous. 
th Chinese Province: temperate and sub-temperate ; rain 
- пер, 

H. Jupinese and Philippine Province: insular, temper- 
“and tropical, wet; winter rains from Nipon northward, 
инг rains south, 

U. Monsoon Province: summer and autumn rains; trop- 
"m. mill, equable, 

5. Desert. Province, from the Western Sahara to the ba- 
lul the lower Indus; dry and poor in plant life; very 
= TONS and severe, i 
de ] ropteal African Province: warm, but tempered by 
" elevation, except on the coast; mild and equable ; double 
numer and autumn rainy season. 

IS. South African Province: sub-tropical, dry, generally 
' nünental, 


иез, 


19. Australia: generally dry and continental, temperate 
and sub-temperate; in the north a single rainy season in 
summer; in the central and western part no rain; iu the 
southwest rain in winter, 

20. Polynesia: insular, tropical; rain generally in sum- 
mer. 

Climate and Mankind.—'There are certain broad, general 
effects which require enormous periods of time to work 
themselves out. These belong rather to an account of the: 
evolution of animal and plant forms. In this place oppor- 
tunity will be taken only to point out some more immediate 
effects of climate on organic life. First, so far as man is. 
concerned : 

1. He evades climatic effeets by a series of ingenious de- 
vices, whieh together form a large part of the apparatus of 
civilization. Man covers himself. with clothing and regu- 
lates its quantity, material, and color in such а way as to 
protect himself from extremes of temperature and from 
precipitation. He constructs dwellings within which he 
creates climates to suit himself, and he even makes these dwell- 
ings peripatetic, in the form of railway-coaches, His furnaces 
and stoves raise the temperature when necessary, and his. 
punkahs and artificial or natural ice can lower it when it 
is too high. By commerce he gets the food products of 
other elimates; by means of hothouses he grows tropical 
productions in temperate climates; and by the numerous. 
methods of the preservation of foods he can interchange 
the products of the seasons. By irrigation and drainage he 
overcomes the scarcity or surplus of water, and successfully 
raises plants in places where natural conditions had forbid- 
den them to grow. In short, he can at will create for 
himself an artificial climate or remove himself to a new one, 
and he can force productions not belonging to his climate, 
or transport them from their home as he pleuses. 

2. Mankind as a whole is very tolerant of climatic ex- 
tremes. He is entirely tolerant of reductions of air-pres- 
sure by one-fourth, and even changes of one-half the sen- 
level pressure cause him little inconvenience if the change 
is gradually made. Of the changes of 1 or 2 inches of 
the mercurial column (one-thirtieth. to one-fifteenth of 
the total pressure) he is entirely unconscious from his sensa- 
tions. He is tolerant of all climatic temperatures, if the 
simplest and most obvious precautions are taken. The 
temperature is nowhere continuously above blood-heat, and 
Peary has shown that if the poles have not been reached, it 
is for other reasons than that the climate is too rigorous for 
man to endure. The lowest temperature recorded as en- 
dured by man is —71' C., or —96^ F., reported by Gilder, who 
accompanied Schwatka in his Franklin seareh-partv. The 
highest at hand is that recorded bv Buveyrier among the 
Tuaregs, viz., 677° C., or 154° F. While there is not every 
guarantee of the exactness of these numbers, yet there is no 
good reason for doubting them. The range from lowest to 
highest is 138°7° C., or 282° F.. and this represents the greatest 
known range of temperature on the surface of the earth. At 
any one station the range is much smaller, rarely surpassing 
а half of the above. Man is also perfectly tolerant of the 
extremes of humidity, provided he can, in the one extreme, 
have а supply of water to drink, in the other a provision of 
something to float on. This capacity for toleration enables 
him to reside in practically any part of the earth's surface, 
but the toleration has some limitations. Mankind is not 
entirely tolerant of extreme conditions when long contin- 
ued. An unusually severe winter is followed by an unusu- 
ally large death-rate. A residence of a northerner in the 
tropics to be healthful must be interrupted from time to 
time bv а visit to the mountains or to temperate regions. 
Another limitation is found in the character of the produc- 
tions. To permit of continued and profitable residence, 
these must be suitable to support human life. and in the 
ense of colonies the productions must. be not too dissimilar 
from those of the home country. Mankind is fairly more 
tolerant of change of climate than of change of diet. An- 
other limitation of the general toleration mentioned is to be 
found in the eauses of disease, such as bacteria, The emi- 
grant. may be entirely tolerant of his home bacteria, as vac- 
cination makes us tolerant of smallpox, but he may alto- 
gether lack this protection against the bacteria of his new 
home, and fevers or other endemic diseases and death may 
follow. 

3. While mankind shows great tolerance in general. there 
is a great difference in individual races, as is shown in their 
eapacity to spread over considerable parts of the earth's 
surface. The Eskimo leave their hyperborean region with 
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regret, and suffer greatly from homesickness while away 
from it. The U. N. Government find great. difficulty in 
transplanting their Indian wards, especially if a consider- 
able change in latitude is attempted. The Indians of the 
elevated plain of the Andes of Ecuador (elevation 7.000 to 
12.000 feet) and those of the hot plains at the base, though 
they are probably members of the same stock, can not en- 
dure transplantation each to the other's cliinate. Indeed, in 
the coffee region, Intermediate between the two, laborers 
from the sierra suffer from ague and dysentery and those 
from the plains from influenza and neuralgia, and neither 
can do more than remain during the harvest season of 
three or four months. A longer residence means sickness, 
and often death. The Hottentots whom Livingstone took 


with him into more tropical latitudes in Africa proved to | 


be generally unable to stand the change in climate, and in 
general Livingstone endured these. changes better. than 
апу of his black companions. On the other hand, the Jews 
have spread over almost the entire inhabited earth. with 
equal tolerance everywhere, and. as they do not Intermix 
with other races, it is a case of pure racial tolerance. They 
have multiplied to enormous numbers in the severe cli- 
mates of Poland and Russia; in Sweden they are said to in- 
crease more rapidly than the native population; in Algeria 
they maintain their numbers; and they form permanent 
communities in Indo-China, The Chinese live in comfort 
in all latitudes from British Columbia to Australia. The 
Spaniards have spread from Louisiana to Chili, and are 
entirely aeclimatized. In some places, as in Guavaquil (lat. 
2° 13 8). the blood has been carefully preserved from any 
native admixture, but the acclimatization is none the less 
complete. The Portuguese live in entire comfort in the 
tropies throughout the world, апа the Arabs are scattered 
throughout all Africa, wet and dry. The stme thing is 
true, to perhaps a less degree, of the Teutonie stock. The 
British have peopled the U. 5. and Canada (with if anything 
an improvement of physique), Australia and South Africa, 
Every port has its Scotehmen.. The Dutch Boer of South 
Africa represents а remarkably persistent colonial stock, 
and the Dutch endure the East Indies rather better than 
the British endure Hindustan and Burma. Acclimatization 
seems to be rather a moral than a physical matter. The 
weaker and less civilized races have less pluck and courage, 
become homesick, and are not adaptable to changed condi- 
tions, Of the civilized races, it is noteworthy that the two 
most temperate and thrifty, viz., the Jews and Chinese, are 
the best colonizers, and something of the same thrift is 
found in the Spanish and Portuguese. Temperate habits 
are of the highest importance in the tropies, and it is in 
humorous allusion to this that the tropical British refer to 
a drink of spirits as а “peg.” meaning a peg in one's 
coffin, The relative insnecess of the British and the Dutch 
in tropical colonization is due to their lurge consumption of 
liquors, and to their insistence in retaining their home cloth- 
ing and diet. 

4. The spread or subsidence of many diseases may be 
traced to climatic conditions, The germ diseases which be- 
come epidemic in temperate latitudes usually have their 
homes in the filth of tropical cities stewing under the 
vertical rays of the sun. ‘Thus veilow fever is at home in 
the neglected parts of Havana, La Guavra, and Vera Cruz, 
and spreads northward in favorable summers and autumns, 
reaching Memphis, Tenn., or Cairo, IH. The cholera. is 
at home in tropical Asia, and in favorable seasons, spread- 
ing northward nnd westward, it passes through Turkey and 
Russia, and then spreads along commercial lines through 
the temperate world, where the germs are carefully pre- 
served in warm houses through the winter to spread in the 
open air in the next summer, 

Climatic extremes also cause sickness and death indi- 
rectly, A drouth condenses the drinking-water and in- 
creases the poser of its impurities, thus producing dvsen- 
tery, typhoid fever, and similar illnesses, Carried further 
it. becomes a famine, and eauses death by famine fever and 
other diseases of the same ЦК, ах well as by starvation, Rig- 
orous climates cause people to herd together, and thus per- 
mit the spread oi consumption, the germ of which is so deli- 
cate that it can pass from one to another only under the 
most favorable circumstances, Hot streets and hurry com- 
bined cause sunstroke, and the contrast between overheated 
houses and extreme cold outside brings on colds, catarrh, 
pneumonia, and a host of similar ills. 

On the other hand, climate suppresses diseases and heals 
them. The approach of winter suppresses yellow fever and 
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causes cholera to subside. Many climates are healing for 
the diseases of other climates. Southern California aud 
Western Texas, and the region between them, Color, 
Northern Minnesota and North Dakota, the А топік, 
and Western North Carolina, are all well known as resurts 
forthe eure of consumption. Florida, and indeed the whole 
Gulf coast of the U. S.. is a place of refuge from the ills of 
winter. Southern France, Algeria, the Riviera in Nornbern 
Чу, and Egypt, are celebrated as climatic health resorts 
In their season. 

5. Climate makes a deep impress on man socially and in- 
tellectuallv. The family is the fundamental unit of sii 
life, and its unity aud coherency is largely a matter of vii 
mate. Thus the patriarchal family is a result. of поша" 
life, and the latter depends on climate as one of its essaitiil 
elements. The cool, temperate climates give rise to lines 
of the Anglo-Saxon type, while arctic climates cause tli 
association of a larger number of people of different fami. 
giving occasion to communal houses. The prevailing wires 
and great ocean currents have given direction to conguet. 
commerce, and discovery, Commodore Maurv's study e! 
the climate of the ocean surface enabled him to improve the 
courses for ships between frequented ports, and gave thee 
an economy of time in each voyage. Climate also deer- 
mines the character of dwellings, which, beginning in the 
tropics with open, flimsy, single-storied structures, рта папу 
expand with increase of latitude until the enormous “shy- 
scraper” is reached, inclosing in its walls a whole ville. 
and made compact for economy of heating, lighting. and 
access, as well as economy of ground rent, With greater 
Increase of latitude the dwellings dwindle, until far aleve 
the Arctic circle the final form is found in a low, tight. scii, 
hemispherical shell of ice, approached on hands and. knees 
through а long. low, winding, covered passage. Architecture 
and other branches of engineering are especially dependent 
on climate for the varied forms their structures take. 

Through the channels already mentioned climate affects 
the mind and soul indirectly, but it also has direct influeices 
of the highest importance. The myths of the childhocd of 
races often admit of purely climatic interpretations, What 
may be called atmospheric effects, including both climate 
and weather, comprise a large part of folk-lore, and pervade 
poetry, especially the poetry of races in their vouth, as tlhe 
Vedas, the Jliad, the Aalewala, and the Shah-nameh, Tuc 
effect. of climate on the disposition is familiar over the mest 
of the northern hemisphere in the contrast between the 
more serious, laborious, and determined northerner and 
the more genial, leisure-loving, and diplomatie southerncrs 
Whether we compare Scotch and English, Briton aud бш 
con, Catalonian and Andalusian, Lombard and Sicilian, and 
North and South German, Russian, or Chinese, the contrast 
always exists in popular estimation, and it is not entity 
lacking in the U. 5., though heredity, slavery, the civil war, 
and migrations of northerners southward have masked it. 
And this contrast in disposition carries with it dillerenes 
in character and moral force. The greater labor in hicher 
latitudes necessary to the support of life and to obtains 
comforts, and due to the stronger contrast of the seas. 
brings with it a stronger will, a more powerful frame, ani a 
greater Capacity to endure severe privations; Causes Miey 
and power to accumulate in the hands of the northerner. 
and these eause the apparent paradox that the laboneus 
climates yield men of the leisure necessary for a distin ly 
intellectual and artistic class. The conquering races late 
usually come from the north. From the southward пт 
tion of the early Aryan stock, wave after wave of noritern 
peoples have swept over the lower latitudes, until the ias 
wave has swept past the equator and fairly taken possessioni 
of the entire southern hemisphere. 

6. While climate, as ares pointed out, has had perkaps 
а formative influence in. the lapse of ages on man’s руза! 
frame, its immediate and direct effects are of quite subord- 
nate importance, The black, yellow, copper-colored, and 
white skins, with the other differences which go with them, 
are rather racial characters than climatic variations. Tse 
Negro was the same in ancient Egyptian times as now, and 
he holds his characters from the Sudan to the Cape of Gol 
Поре, from Liberia to Australia, and from Canada to Pri- 
zil. Adjoining tribes offer far greater differences than thot 
due to transportation to America and two centuries of mst- 
dence there. Migration to hotter climates induces Janguct 
and Jack of energy. as when the Vandals settled in what ts 
now ‘Tunis, and exposure gives a bronze to the skin wht! 
may become hereditary; but these never change the жшше 
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mun into the Negro, nor does residence in the Northern 
States and Canada perform the reverse. In the adaptation 
of all the functions to climatie conditions certain minor 
characters are induced which may be readily observed. For 
instance, the tropical diet includes little fat, the Arctic con- 
sists almost entirely of fat. Mountaineers аге more robust 
wud hardy and less sensitive to changes of temperature than 
dwellers on the plains, For residents of arid regions the 
skin becomes filled with fine wrinkles, the voice is sharp- 
ened, the nervous system is affected by the constant stimu- 
ах on the skin, and they are more irritable and alert; while 
for residents in wet regions the skin is smooth, the voice 
is softened, the nerves are less stimulated, and they are more 
even-tempered but more lymphatic. These characteristics 
ате not very deep-seated, and tend to reversal on change of 
emate Man has gradually withdrawn himself from the 
direct influence of climate. 

7. The reverse problem of man's influence on climate has 
teen much diseussed, but no generally accepted conclusions 
nave been reached, There is no doubt as to man's influence 
ina small degree and to avery local extent, but to such 
questions as these, * Has the climate of Palestine changed 
greatly in 3,000 years, and is this change due to man?” very 
divers answers are given by serious students of the subject. 
Tt may be safely admitted that to a small degree and close 
to the earth's surface such human operations as the cultiva- 
tion of the fields, the clearing of forests, the drainage of 
marshes, and the conservation of natural waters may effect 
шше changes; but we must also admit that in the pres- 
ence of the great operations and changes of the atmosphere 
lis pigmy efforts are without appreciable effect. The best 
discussion of the subject is that by G. P. Marsh, in his Man 
aud Nature, afterward revised and issued under the title of 
The Earth as Modified by Human Action. 

(Haute and Other Forms of Life.—The relations of ani- 
mals and plants to climate form a topic of very great im- 
pertance in theories of evolution and in agriculture, but it 
Ix foo extensive a subject to treat in full. A few of thessali- 
ent facts will be pointed out. 

Animals are more independent of climate than plants, he- 
cause the former are generally capable of locomotion, while 
wants can not escape from unfavorable conditions which 
шау surround theim. The amount of tolerance of climatic 
ekanze by animals decreases on the whole with decrease of 
rank, as has already been found to be the case with man. 
The medium also plays an important part. Fish are very 
wusitive to changes in the temperature of the water, and 
birds and insects living in the atmosphere and with bodies 
more completely permeated with the air are less tolerant 
than mammals which are confined to the surface. Toler- 
anwe is also a matter of species. Some species range over 
enormous regions, while others are confined to very limited 
districts. Thus the leopard ranges over the whole of Africa 
aud over the south of Asia to East China and Borneo, while 
а certain. species of the ibex is confined to the Pyrenees, 
The osprey ranges over all the continents southward to Bra- 
“land Tasmania, while a beautiful sunbird is limited to the 
warmer part of the valley of the Jordan, and а species of 
himminz-bird is confined to the wooded crater of Chiriqui, 
in Veragua, Range of species, however, depends on many 
Alber conditions as well as on the present climate. Thus 
Madagascar and adjacent Africa differ in their fauna, while 
Bali and Lombok, only 15 miles apart at their nearest parts, 
have very different bird faunas, robably a more powerful 
controller than climate in the distribution for species is the 
onpetition with other forms in the struggle for existence, 

OF very great interest are the means provided animals for 
the protection of the individual and the preservation of the 
yecles against injurious climatic effect. Protection from 
te rigors of winter is afforded by a suspension of vital 
NIY called hibernation for species varying in size from 
ihe alligator to the house-fly, and in rank from the bear 
downward. The covering of the warm-blooded animals, 
hair, wool, feathers, serves as protection from extremes of 
temperature and sudden changes. The hairs and feathers 
are also directed in such a way that in the habitual position 
of rest on the part of the animal they will shed rain, and 
In some сахех this capacity is increased by a plentiful sup- 
ply of oil. In many species there is an adaptation in the 
airy covering to the season; the hair thins out in warm 
Weather to thicken again in cold. 

Many of the instincts of animals have reference to pro- 
techon амат climate, The almost universal migration of 
birds with a Seasons consists in a motion toward the 


tropics on the approach of winter, and a return to their old 
haunts with the approach of summer. The migrations of 
locusts are of different character, but. they are seasonal in 
their time of occurrence, and therefore climatic directly or 
indirectly, The habits of animals are also largely con- 
trolled by climate. Numerous species lay up during the 
favorable seasons stores of food which can be used in un- 
favorable ones. When the direct. rays of the sun are hot, 
animals remain generally under cover in the warmest part 
of the day. and become more or less nocturnal, Death а. 
ley of California has a considerable fauna, but if is so com- 
pletely nocturnal that an elaborate exploration was required 
to discover it, Tropical forests are very silent early in the 
afternoon, but they become very vocal in the early evening 
and at night with the cries of animals of all degrees. 

Most animals are capable of flourishing under a much 
greater range of the climatic elements than that found in 
their habitats. Parrots will live and multiply in the Eng- 
lish climate without protection, as has been proven in. Nor- 
folk, That they do not take possession of the woods is due 
to the competition of other animals rather than to climate. 
Many tropical birds live in apparent comfort in open avia- 
ries in temperate regions even when the temperature falls to 
Zero or below. The horse and domestic fowl, both natives 
of very warm climates, flourish with little protection. over 
almost the entire habited parts of the ET S There are, 
however, some interesting cases of lack of tolerance of cli- 
matie change. The уак of Tibet thrives in some parts of 
Europe, but can not endure the plains of India. The New- 
бш dog will not live in India, Insects are often 
confined within narrow limits of temperature, and snakes, 
common in the tropics, decrease rapidly with increase of 
latitude, disappearing in lat. 62°. With climate certain 
changes often take place in the animal. In Angora dogs 
aud cats have fine fleecy hair. Sheep transported from tem- 
perate climes to the West Indies undergo a change in the 
character of their wool, but it takes three generations to 
complete it. English oysters transported to the Mediter- 
ranean alter their mode of growth, and form prominent 
diverging rays like those on the shells of oysters native to 
that sea, Geese transported to Bogotá were at first. quite 
infertile, but by degrees improved, until at the end of twenty 
years the product in eggs was as large as in the home el- 
mate. It is also found that in introducing domestic ani- 
mals or plants into new climates it is well to make an inter- 
mediate station of acclimatization, Sheep bred at the Cape 
of Good Hope do much better in India than those brought 
directly from Great Dritain. 

In the case of plants the relations to climate are still 
eloser. The range of species through climate, the widely 
differing tolerance of different species, the appliances for 
proteetion against climate, the subservienee of plant-life to 
the seasons, and the phenomena of acclimatization, are of 
the same character qualitatively in plants and animals, but 
more marked in quantity in the plants. 

The relations of the phenomena of animal and pene 
to the seasons, the advent of birds, their nesting, the hatch- 
ing of the young, and the departure toward the tropics, the 
sprouting of the herbs or appearance of leaves on the tree, 
the flowering and fruiting, form a series of phenomena which 
are grouped together under the name of phenology. The phe- 
nology of plants has been an especial object of study, and 
the problem to solve can be stated as follows: To express in 
a simple mathematical form the relations of temperature to 
the different stages of plant-growth. The initial tempera- 
ture—that at which vegetable life begins to stir after the 
winter sleep, the buds to sprout, and seeds to germinate—is 
generally put at 6 C., or 43° F. The relations to tempera- 
ture of the stages following this have been variously ex- 
pressed, but none of the methods is entirely satisfactory. 
l'he method most employed is that of accumulation of tems 
peratures after sprouting—that is, the surpluses to tempera- 
tures over some selected one are added up. The selected 
temperature may be the initial above mentioned or may be 
the mean temperatures for the days observed. The latter 
is used to give some idea as to whether crops are advanced 
bevond or retarded behind their usual state at the date em- 
loved. The temperature at which the plant does its best 
is called the op/émum, and this differs for different species. 
Many studies of the advance of flowering, leafing, or other 
staves of plant advancement have been made in Europe and 
charted, with a long series of interesting and valuable con- 
clusions; but in general it may be said that in phenology 
observation is fur ahead of theory. 
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The prevailing winds play an important part in the dis- 
persal of plants by the transportation of the entire plant 
or of the seeds. Myriads of minute organisms, mostly low 
forms of plant-life, are transported bodily in this way. 
More than 300 species of diatoms have been found in depos- 
its left by dust-storms. In some cases the plant is trans- 
ported as a whole even when of large size. The tumble- 
weeds of the Western plains of the U. S., when mature, 
loosen their hold on the earth and are carried forward by 
the wind in a compact ball, 2 or 3 feet in diameter, seat- 
tering their seeds as they roll. They continue their journey 
to great. distances, until they finally come to rest against а 
rock or in à ravine or stream. The so-called Russian thistle, 
recently introduced into the Dakotas, makes a new form of 
tumble-weed, and is spreading eastward with considerable 
speed; but, if not sooner rooted out, it will be stopped by 
the line of forests on the upper Mississippi and Red river. 
More often than the plant as a whole, the seeds are made 
with reference to easy transportation by the winds; and 
nature takes many methods to effect this, One of the most 
effective is that emploved in the thistle, and one of the 
most elaborate is that of the common dandelion. 

Plants are especially sensitive to the climatie element 
called humidity. Vegetable life of all grades attains its 
greatest, development, other things being equal, where the 
humidity is greatest. The tropical forests of the valleys of 
the Amazon, of the ans Congo, and of the Brahmaputra, 
are in regions of great humidity; and on the west coast of 
the Ameriean continent, in Alaska and Chili, the heavy 
rainfall in high latitudes pushes the region of great forests 
into high latitudes, well toward the polar circles. On the 
other hand, in arid regions plant-growth is usually small 
and the number of forms limited, while at the same time 
these forms take on special and remarkable shapes, апа as- 
sume & series of surface structures of defensive order to & 
degree not found elsewhere. The yucca, the century-plant 
or maguey, the cactuses of unique form and clothing, are 
typical of American arid or semi-arid plants, while plants 
of other families, but similar in form and surface, take their 
place in other arid regions. The plants of arid regions are 
usually hairy, woolly, thorny, spiny, or covered by fine 

rickles, primarily a protection against enemies, but in- 

irectly climatic. It has been suggested that the in- 
numerable spines and prickles of the cactuses also play 
some part in protecting from the burning rays of the sun 
through the diffractive phenomena occurring about slender 
bodies. 

The mutual influences of forests and climate have been 
much discussed, The interior of the forest is undoubtedly 
cooler and its climate milder; the relative humidity is un- 
doubtedly greater therein and the moisture is conserved; 
the evaporation is decreased both by the forest and by its 
litter; the ground underneath is kept more moist and 
springs therein are conserved ; the outflow of water is made 
more regular and the snow within is more slowly melted, 
thus preventing dangerous floods; moreover, the roots hold 
the soil together, thus preventing it from being carried 
down mountain-slopes and overwhelming the cultivable 
fields below. These are all conclusions which are generally 
accepted. Forests also serve as wind-breaks for open 
regions about or within them; but that they increase the 
fall of rain over their area, or the intensity or frequency of 
rainfall, or in any way guide, attract, or repel local storms, 
ure conclusions not yet universally received by competent 
judges. A strong case can be made out for each one, but it 
Is not vet. in апу one strong enough to carry the matter 
into the region of certainty. 

Climate tn Phystography.—Physiography is a description 
of the earth's surface, with an account of the causes which 
produced the structures found on it. Among these causes 
are to be found the elements of climate in varying degree. 
Temperature appears in the freezing and thawing of stand- 
ing and flowing waters, in permanent snow and ice, in ques- 
tions relating to the paleocrystie sea and to glaciers, in the 
ocean currents and in the weathering of rocks and soils. 
The wind is important in consideration of loess and of 
waves, Humidity determines the occurrence of arid and 
semi-arid regions, while on precipitation depend the multi- 
le problems of erosion by water, the balance of seas and 
ma the fluctuations of rivers, and the occurrence of 
floods. АП these climatie elements appear as causes in 
lxsiographv. They interact in such a way that each en- 
бло the work of the others. Their work has been going 
on throughout the history of the globe, and to them is 
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largely due the sculpture of the earth’s surface. The oper- 
ations of heating and freezing, wetting and drying, weather- 
ing and erosion, have not only gone on formerly ; they ur: 
still going on, though the rate of change may be much less 
than formerlv. 
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Climate, in relation to medicine: 

I. Climate a Cause of Disease.—A study of vital statisti 
shows that many affections are directly caused by the ur- 
favorable influences of the various elements of climate upon 
the human organism. While man is not alone in his sus 
ceptibility to these changes, his higher organization has 
made it possible to differentiate more closely in his caw 
whatever alterations occur. The unfavorable effect of im- 
creased or diminished atmospheric pressure, of heat and 
cold, of moisture and dryness and alterations in the quality 
of the air, is most, conspicuous in affections of the lungs anl 
air-passages. The most serious of these is phthisis. Рт: 
sis or consumption differs widely in its degree of prevalence 
throughout the world, among the various States and Terri 
tories in the U. S., in counties in the same State, and even in 
the several wards of а city. In Europe it attains its greatest 
prevalence in Austria, Hungary, and Germany, The Au~ 
trian mortality from phthisis, 1882-86, was 15°26 per cent. vi 
total deaths, or 3.839 per million inhabitants. In the U.S. 
the rate in 1880 was 12 per cent. of total deaths, or 1.4572 pet 
million inhabitants, ranging from 20 per cent. in Vermett 
to 2 percent. in New Mexico. The climate of the Nona 
Atlantic coast States is especially unfavorable for permess 
who contract tuberculosis; the influence of cold, associate: 
with dampness of the air and soil, and the changeable meteor 
ological conditions due to the frequent passage of storm- 
centers down the valley of the St. Lawrence, combine 19 
render pulmonary disease in this portion of the U.N. ex 
ceedingly common, The South Atlantic and Gulf coasts 
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ani the northern portion of the Pacific slope share, al- 
Шы to a less extent, the same atmospheric humidity 
and clouded skies, and yield а death-rate from phthisis far 
in excess of What is experienced in the interior Western 
plains and plateaus, where dryness of air and soil and an 
rhormous preponderance of sunshine over cloud are hostile 
tothe development of the tubercle bacillus. 

Bronchitis, pneumonia, апа pleurisy are distinctly cold- 
weather diseases. The areas of greatest prevalence of pneu- 
monia inthe U. S. are Northwestern Louisiana and Arkan- 
з, the State of Nevada, and the western portions of Col- 
то and the Dakotas, Although altitude does not appear 
to be a factor in the production of pneumonia, the seasonal 
reiations of the disease are well recognized, for it is four times 
a frequent in March and April as in July and August. 
Long-continued cold raises the mortality from pneumonia 
anl bronchitis more than lower temperature lasting a 
shorter time. The dense, smoky fog occurring in England 
in conjunction with severe cold is invariably followed by 
increased mortality from these affections. Diphtheria and 
croup, pathologically identical, prevail more in rural dis- 
tries than in cities, апа are more strongly influenced by 
leal climatic causes, such as soil-moisture due to imperfect 
drainage, than by general climatic conditions. Scarlet fever, 
puerperal fever, erysipelas, and cardiac rheumatism exhibit a 
striking uniformity with respect to seasonal relations. It 
has been demonstrated that vears of scanty rainfall in Eng- 
land have been eoincident with or followed by a rise in the 
number of deaths from these diseases, while excess of rain 
corresponds with the periods of greatest immunity. This is 
In aceordance with our knowledge of the manner of the 
difusion of affections of this class. During rainfall the 
Папе matter in the air is beaten to the earth, and there 
retained until the surface dries; it is then widely dissemi- 
hated by the currents of the air. 

, Diarrhea and dysentery prevail in hot weather. Twelve 
times as many deaths occur from these diseases during July 
or August as in February. Cold and wet summers check 
the prevalence of these diseases. Dysentery is not a discase 
which is caused by heat alone, but it is believed to bea 
communicable zymotie disease which thrives best in hot 
Weather, and the organisms of which seem dependent upon 
prolonged high temperatures for their activity. 

‚ Malarial fever is a distinctly climatic disease. It prevails 
In Its characteristic forms at low altitudes and in hot cli- 
mates, Wherever the requisite conditions of water, heat, 
— are found in connection with the soil con- 
"A Su organisms, malarial disease is ossible of de- 
i C. lhe entire coast-line of the Gulf of Mexico and 
ern ua — Sea presents these favorable conditions, and 
ae С ht types of malarial disease аге here met with 
БОЛАД e her portions of America, While a «disease 
Е oW. altitude, it is believed to be identified in a 
A Rm т чы an affection met with in the mountain- 
Шы fron tr E Western U. S. termed “ mountain fever. 
br. ИЛИ — year в wide variation in the preva- 

ен um isease at any given place. 

JF UAR n: "hagres fever, jungle fever, and allied fevers 
«rate. elim, WE torrid zone, but may be imported into tem- 
iat am н d The occurrence of frost invariably ter- 

Aor) CPidemic of yellow fever. 

ОУ of the nervous system are frequently agera- 
vated by climatic wereneies — Dai ае 
Ое аргын agencies. Pain has a tendency to increase 
Hilari end — storms; neuralgic attacks are thus seen 
cessive cold an oes relationship to storm-tracks, Ex- 
ar more prone | wind provoke pain. Attacks of chorea are 
“ns. and the f 9 occur in the spring than at any other sea- 
€ irequeney of attacks is directly related to the 
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hates duri ‘torm-ceriters, Infantile paralysis usually origi- 


any relation t Apoplexy does not appear to bear 
ШШК) ТИ temperature, Tetanus in the new-born, now 
Mee Sout) to be dependent on а bacillus, is common on 


ан lle const of the U. S., the West India islands, 
“patie TO dn Seaports of South America. 

| [кер 6, аге common in hot countries, abscess 

causing death in Europeans who 

adopt the simplicity of life, particu- 

to food and drink, demanded in a tropicul 


"У апсы ot т i latory system are decidedly influenced 
ati f the E €. In persons with valvular disease or 
lemon — and їп all cases of atheroma, espe- 
VT directly pp "moval to an elevation is attended with 
+ Proportional to the degree of altitude at- 
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tained. On the other hand, serions results attend subjec- 
tion to increased atmospheric pressure, Those who work in 
caissons are liable to a form of paralysis attendant upon a 
too rapid transition from an artificial climate of high atmos- 
pheric pressure to that of the sea-level. 

II. Climate Favoring Recovery from Disease,.—For at 
least 2.000 years the value of change of climate has been 
recognized in the treatment of disease. The Romans sent 
patients with ulcerated lungs to Libva, and we are informed 
that by breathing the balsamic eflluvia of the pines with 
which the country abounded they were said to have lived 
many years freed from theircomplaints, Change of climate 
has a powerful effect on both mind and body; in drawing 
inferences as to effect of a certain climate in a particular 
case, all the associated conditions, such as change of scene, 
diet, and personal associates, should be given their respec- 
tive values, On the other hand, the best climate in the 
world may be futile if suitable food and shelter and attend- 
ance are not obtainable. 

The principal diseases amenable to climatic treatment are 
hthisis, bronchitis, laryngitis, asthma, hav fever, eatarrhs, 
vspepsia, Bright's disease, melancholia, hypochondria and 

insomnia, and various forms of nervous fatigue, as well as 
convalescence from many acute diseases. 

It is quite as desirable to seek a climate for the preven- 
tion of tubereulosis as for its eure. For consumptives the 
best climate is that which combines dryness, warmth, and 
the greatest proportion of clear days. Local conditions, 
such as a sandy soil and an atmosphere purified by passing 
over surrounding tracts of evergreen forests, may compen- 
sate to some extent for the lack of either of these character- 
istics. It is not absolutely essential that the locality should 
possess a high altitude, nor, on the other hand, need the cli- 
mate be an entirely equable one. Great diurnal and annual 
ranges of temperature are found in the larger number of 

laces where experience shows that phthisis is least. preva- 
ent and least likely to lead to a futal termination. 

The climates best suited to consumptives in the eastern 
hemisphere are those of Algiers, Morocco, and Egypt, the 
plains of Tartary, and the table-land of Persia. In the 
western hemisphere the best regions are those adjacent to the 
Rocky Mountains in the north and to the Andes in the south. 
Аз a rule, the climate exercises a more controlling influence 
in passing in a southern direction. In the U.S. favorable 
locations may be found in Montana, Idaho, and Wyoming, 
Utah, Colorado, Southern California, Arizona, and New 
Mexico. The last four of these furnish by far the best ac- 
commodations for invalids, and enjoy a wide reputation as 
health resorts. The Adirondack Mountains in New York 
and the mountains of Western North Carolina attract many 
by reason of their advantages for consumptives. Although 
the rainfall and humidity are greater than on the western 
plains and plateaus, much can be accomplished in the early 
stages of phthisis toward arresting and even curing the dis- 
ease. The necessity of supervision and protection of 
patients from the indiscretions due to changes of weather, 
renders it possible to obtain much better results in sanato- 
riums than outside of them. To get the best influences of 
climate the open-air method of treatment, by which patients 
are gradually accustomed to spend a large portion of the 
time out of doors, should be adopted. By means of suitable 
shelter and clothing this may be carried out despite inclem- 
ent weather. See CONSUMPTION. 

In Colorado and Southern California, and in the high ta- 
ble-land of Mexico, changes of weather do not occur with 
such frequency as neur the Atlantic coast, and out-of-door 
life is more readily enjoyed. The lofty plains of Honduras, 
San Salvador, and Costa Riea share with the table-land of 
Mexico a climate especially favorable for eonsumptives. The 
disease is said to be almost unknown in Bogota, the moun- 
tainous region of the Argentine Republic, Peru, and Bo- 
livia. 

Insular climates and sea-vovages do not yield such grati- 
fying results as those obtained in inland climates, 

Bronchitis, especially if associated with much irritability 
of the air-passages, is usually relieved by moist coast eli- 
mates. The dry Western plains are frequently rendered un- 
favorable by reason of violent storms of fine dust, often of 
an alkaline nature, filling the air and exciting great irrita- 
bility of mucous surfaces. For this reason. catarrhal atfec- 
tions are common in the Western States and ‘Territories. 
Laryngitis for the same reasons requires a sedative, moist 
climate, 

Asthma, not dependent on cardiac disease, is usually re- 
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lieved by residence at an altitude of from 5,000 to 8,000 feet. 
Нау fever is likewise avoided by elevated climates in which 
vegetation is scarce. Мапу find relief in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, portions of the White Mountains, or at the sea-level 
in those islands lving near the coast, yet distant sufficiently 
to be free froin the offending vegetable products. 

Gout and chronic rheumatism require a mild, equable 
climate, free from dampness. The sand hills of South Caro- 
lina and Georgia, the dryer. portion of interior. Florida, 
and San Diego in Southern California, present favorable con- 
ditions. 

Disorders of the digestive organs, particularly cases of 
nervous dyspepsia, are frequently much benefited by 
change of climate. Warm, mild climates are to be chosen; 
cold and damp are particularly injurious to dyspeptics, 
aggravating their liability to cold hands and feet. 

Warm, equable climates are also the most favorable for 
relieving acute and chronic Brights disease. Exposure to 
wet. and cold, and climates where rapid changes occur, lead 
to the production of this class of diseases. Warm seashores, 
such as those of Southern California, are advantageous. 

For cases of insomnia, melancholia, and. hypochondria, a 
change of climate may be of advantage. Insomnia usually 
Vanishes upon going to the seashore, but often. proves trou- 
blesome for a while in those who remove to a high altitude. 
Degenerative diseases of the nervons system аге usually un- 
favorably influenced by a high altitude, © Hypochondriaes 
are often benefited by travel. Camp life sometimes yields 
good results, especially in despondency the result of business 
anxiety. Guy HINSDALE. 

Climatography and Climatology: See CLIMATE. 


Climax [from Gr. «Atuag, ladder]: a figure by which sev- 
eral propositions or several objects are presented in such an 
order that the proposition or object adapted to produce the 
least impression shall strike the mind first, and. the others 
rise by successive gradations of impressiveness, A sentence 
in which the order is reversed is called an autt-climac, 

Climbers (in ornithology): See SCANSORES. 


Climbing Fern (Lygodium palmatum): а rare species of 
fern of the family ScArzeeacece ; remarkable for its habit of 
climbing or twining upon shrubs and weeds. It occurs in 
the U.S. from Massachusetts and New York to Kentucky 
and Florida. 


Climbing-perch : Sce ANABANTID.F. 


Climbing Plants, or Climbers: those plants which sup- 
port themselves upon rocks, walls, buildings, other plants, 
etc. They have weak stems which are unable to bear the 
weight of their foliage and fruit, and they trail upon the 
ground unless they find some support. They use various 
devices. "Thus the morning-glory twines its stems tightly 
around suitable objects: the ivy sends out its innumerable 
roots from its stem, and these insinuate themselves into cracks 
and crevices. The vine t wines certain special branches (ten- 
drils) about the twigs of other plants, the clematis uses its 
leaf-stalks for the same purpose. Some plants again use 
their spiny leaves and smaller branches for lifting themselves, 
the spines catching upon the swaying branches. Darwin 
has pointed out that the free ends of many climbing plants, 
as in the morning-glory, are continually moving about with 
а swaying or somewhat circular movement (known as nuta- 
tion), until they strike an object about which they may coil. 
See PHYSIOLOGY, VEGETABLE, C. E. B. 

Clinch River: а stream which rises in the southwest part 
of Virginia; flows southwestward, and enters Bast Tennes- 
see, Pursuing the same general direction between two 
ridges called Clinch Mountain and Powell Mountain, it 
unites with the Tennessee river at Kingston. The whole 
length is estimated at about 800 miles. 

Clingman, THOMAS LANIER: U. S. Senator; b. in Hunts- 
ville, N. C., July 27, 1812; graduated at the University of 
North Carolina 1822; became a lawyer and settled in Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; served in both branches of the State Legisla- 
ture; was sent to Congress in 1843, and six times re-elected : 
appointed in 1858 to fill a vacaney in the U. S. Senate, and 
was elected thereto for the term beginning Mar., 1861; with- 
drew on the secession of his State and entered the Confeder- 
ate service as colonel, and for three vears held the rank of 
brigadier-general. He measured the highest peak in the 
Black Mountains, and it was called Clingmans Peak for 
him, as also is CLINGMAN’S Dome (y.0.). His investigations 
made known the existence of gems and rare minerals, as 
platinum, corundum, and the ruby, in North Carolina; pub- 
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lished а volume of speeches and Follies of the Positive Pri- 

losophers( Raleigh, 1878). D.at Morganton, N.C., Nov.3, 1%. 
Clingman’s Dome: in Swain co., N.C.; the highest peas 

of the Great Smoky Mountains, between North Carolina and 

Tennessee. It rises to 6,660 feet above the seal and is the 

second in height in the Appalachians. It was named ater 

Thomas L. Clingman, who ascended it in 1858. 
Clinkstone: See PHONOLITE. 


Clint, ALFRED: landscape and marine painter: b. in 
London, 1807; pupil of his father, George Clint, portrait- 
painter (1770-1854); president of Society of British Artit 
1969. D. Mar. 22, 1883. His father’s reputation grew өш 
of an engraving of the trial of Queen Caroline, into whirl: 
he introduced portraits of the Kemble family, and after tm: 
he became a famous delineator of actors and actresses, 
Some of his work is in the South Kensington Museum. 


Clinton: town of Huron co., Ontario, Canada; on Baf- 
falo and Goderich Branch of Gr. Tr. Railway; 13 miles from 
Goderich (for location, see map of Ontario, ref. 4—13). It hs 
a collegiate institute, а model school, and churches of ss 
denominations. There are here 2 extensive organ-factorrs, 
threshing-machine factory, tannery, З planing-factories, flax- 
factory, funning-mill factory, large flour-mill, grain-elevaroz, 
2 carriage-factories, 2 salt wells, the headquarters for the 
Canada Salt Association, and а large number of other in- 
dustries. The town is lighted by electricity. Pop. (ssh 
2,606 ; (1891) 2.635. EDITOR or “ Huron NEWS-RECORD.” 

Clinton: city: capital of De Witt co.. П. (for location of 
county, see map of Illinois, ref. 6-Е); on Ш. Cent. R. R.: 22 
miles 5. of Bloomington, There are here 6 churches, 2 pul- 
lie schools, railroad machine-shops, electric lights, and water- 
works. Agriculture is the chief industry, Pop. (1530) 2- 
709; (1890) 2,598; (1893) estimated, 3,000. 

Epiror OF * PUBLIC.” 

Clinton: city; capital of Clinton co., Ia. (for location ef 
county, see map of ос ref. 5-К); on Ch. and N. W.. the 
Ch., B. and Q., the Ch.. B. and N. B., the Ced. E and NW. 
and the Ch. M. and St. P. К. Hs, and on the. Mississippi 
river; 42 miles above Davenport, and 138 miles by railreal 
W. of Chicago. The river is here crossed by an iron bridce 
which is about 4,000 feet long. and cost $600,000. The саг 
of the Ch. and N. W. the Ch. B. and Q.. and Ch. B. ard 
N. К. Rs. pass over this bridge. Clinton contains the repair- 
shops of the railroad company. foundries, sash and blind fac- 
tories, а paper-mill, eight sawmills, ete. Pop. (1880) 9,052; 
(1890) 13,019; (1895) 17,875. EDITOR oF “ DaiLv HERALD.” 

Clinton: city; capital of Hickman со., Ky. (for location 
of county, see map of Kentucky, ref. 5-8); on Ш. Cent. R.R.: 
about 200 miles W. S. W. of Louisville. The city has 
churches of four denominations, two colleges (Baptist ani 
Methodist), creamery, and a roller flouringz-mill. It is le 
cated in the midst of a rich agricultural region, Pop. 
(1880) 506; (1590) 1,347. PUBLISHER OF * DEMOCRAT.” 

Clinton: capital of East Feliciana parish, La. (for læs- 
tion of parish, see map of Louisiana, ref. 9-E) ; 32 miles N. 
of Baton Rouge. A railway 25 miles long connects it wita 
Port Hudson on the Mississippi. The parish ships veary 
30.000 bales of cotton. Pop. (1880) 1,129; (1890) 974. 

Clinton: town: Worcester co., Mass. (for location, se 
map of Massachusetts, ref. 8-F); on the Boston. and Maine 
S the Old Col. Div. of N. Y., N. IT. and Hart. Ry.. and on 
Nashua river; 45 miles W. by N. from Boston and 16 miles 
N. E. of Worcester. It has manufactures of ginghams, Brus- 
selsand Wilton earpets, wire-cloth, machinery, worsted gurls, 
ete. The Laneaster mills of this place employ about 1:2! 
hands, operating on 1,050 looms, and producing annua.ly 
nearly 7,000,000 yards of ginghams and plaids. 'The city 
has a free library of 17.000 volumes, and is lighted with eiee- 
tricity. Pop., including township (1880) 8.020 ; (1820) 10,124; , 
(1895) 11,497. EDITOR oF * CoU RANT." 

Clinton: city; capital of Henry co., Mo. (for location of 
county, see map of Missouri, ref. 5-Е); on the Mo.. Kan. 
and Tex., the Ran. City, Ose. and 5о., and the Nan. Cis. 
Fort S. and М. R. Rs.; 90 miles S. of Kansas Сиу. Clnten 
has colleges for men and women, excellent. public sehons, 
potteries, tile-factories, iron-rolling mill, flouring-mills 
grain-elevators, gas and electric lights, and a street railway. 
Pop. (1880) 2,868 ; (1890) 4,737; (1802) estimated, with sub- 
urbs, 6,000. EDITOR ОЕ ~ HENRY County DEMOCRAT. 


Clinton: village; Oneida co., N. Y. (for location of cour 
ty, see map of New York, ref. 4-H); on N. Y., Ont. and W 
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К. R.: 9 miles W. by S. of Utica. It has two seminaries for 
girls and a large union school and academy. It is also the 
«at of Hamilton College. In the vicinity are large quarries 
of god building-stone. There are also various manufac- 
tures, Pop. (1330) 1,236; (1890) 1.269, with suburbs, 2,500. 
EDITOR OF “ COURIER.” 

Clinton, DE Wirt: statesman; b. in Deer Park, Orange 
о... Y, Mar. 2, 1769; son of Gen. James Clinton, and 
nephew of Gov. George Clinton. His mother’s name was 
Mary de Witt. Having graduated at Columbia College. 
New York, im 1786, he studied law, and became in 1790 pri- 
vate secretary to his uncle, then Governor of New York. He 
wasa man of ardent temperament, dignified manners, in- 
chned to reserve, and of noble personal appearance, He 
married abat 1796 Maria Franklin, of New York city. He 
entered publie life as a Republican or Anti-Federalist, and 
жах elected а member of the popular house of the State 
Legislature in 1797, and of the State Senate in 1798, and 
soon became the most influential leader of his party in the 
Маге of New York. In 1801 he was elected a Senator of the 
Us. Prof. Renwick states that he was on all sides looked 
up to as the most prominent of the rising men in the Union 
when he was appointed in 1803, by the Governor and coun- 
cil. mayor of the city of New York, which office he held by 
successive renppolntments until 1814. Не also served as 
Licutenant-Governor of New York for two years (1811-13), 
and was one of the commissioners appointed in 1810 to 
examine and survey а route for a canal from the Hudson to 
Lake Erie. In 1812 he was nominated for the presidency of 
the U. S. by those who opposed the policy of President 
Madison regarding the war with Great Britain. Не re- 
eive eighty-nine electoral votes, east by Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland, but was not elected. 
His course and polity at this period offended many of the 
vepublieans, and appear to have impaired his popularity for 
a ume. After retiring from the mayoralty, about the end of 
ISl4, he held no publie office for some years. In 1815 he 
framed and presented to the Legislature a memorial favoring 
the construction of the Erie Canal, and early in 1817 that body 
passed a bill authorizing the construction of that canal. He 
was elected Governor of New York almost unanimously in 
117, In 1820 he was re-elected Governor over Daniel D. 
Tompkins, As Governor he distinguished himself by his 
«ral patronage of science and his efforts to promote the 
edueation of the people. He was at the same time presi- 
dat of the Board of Canal Commissioners, In 1822 ће de- 
clined to be a candidate for the office of Governor. He was 
ү fromthe position of canal commissioner in 1824, and 
Par elected Governor by a large majority in the same 
ee ns Canal was completed in 1825, and its open- 
Cie ebrated in Oetober of that year, when Gov. 
tione fr a eved in a barge with triumphal demonstra- 
FANE 3 Lake Erie to the city of New York. Не was re- 
Weine ee In 1826, and died at Albany before the ex- 
ns ү us term of „office, Feb. 11, 1828. See David 
Late of Ту aa of De Witt Clinton (1829) ; James Renwick, 
Life of De M Clinton (1840); William W. Campbell, 
Ги і Clinton (1849); and John Bigelow, in Mar- 

agazine (1875). J. James R. CROES. 


m inton, GrorG E: fourth Vice-President of the U. S. : b. 
Vs so mE lster (now in Orange) co., N. Y., J uly 26, 
Langford. — = (1690-1773), who emigrated from County 
Fas of kin to ‘Ade + to the American colonies in 1729, and 
Nur of New Yo] ral George Clinten, who was colonial Gov- 
his introducti ork 1741-53, to whom he was indebted for 
Vitt Dp n Co political life. He was an uncle of De 
dete] in 1773 1.7 practiced law in his youth, aud was 
did not — fo pel the Continental Congress, in which he 
ering himself е Declaration of Independence, consid- 
Шой special ME authority to do so. . it was adopted 
ұрып p E cial congress July 8, 1776, but he was 
mand of a NE Signed, having been called to take com- 
to the convention e of militia. In 1777 he Was a delegate 
"New York UW hich framed the first State constitution 
forded E with his brother James fruitlessly de- 
‘CET Or of лы and Montgomery. He was chosen 
JY Several Е ork in 1 117, апі continued in that oflice, 
eections, until 1795. As Governor he de- 

we and Brant ps Valley against the Indians under John- 
ко res the Hudson valley against Sir Henry 

n by a oa, Connecting the Mohawk with Lake 
Canal; and marched to suppress Shays's 
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rebellion in Berkshire co., Mass. In 1788 he presided over 
the State convention called to ratify the Federal Constitu- 
tion, which instrument he disapproved, because it gave too 
much power to the central Government. Не was after- 
ward the principal leader of the Republican party in the 
State of New York, and was chosen Governor of that State 
in 1801. Не received fifty electoral votes in 1792 and seven 
in 1796 for Vice-President of the U. S., and in 1808 received 
six such votes for the presidency. In. 1804 he was elected 
Vice-President of the U. S. by the Democrats, who elected 
Jefferson as President; and was re-eleeted Vice-President in 
1808, in which position his casting vote in 1811 defeated the 
rechartering of the U. S. Bank. D. in Washington, D. C., 
Apr. 20, 1812. 


Clinton, Sir Hexry: an English general; grandson of 
the Earl of Lincoln, and son of Admiral George, а colonial 
Governor of New York; b. in 1738. Не served in the guards 
in Hanover during the Seven Years! war, and as major-gen- 
eral at the battle of Bunker Hill June. 1775; led an expe- 
dition in 1776 to North Carolina, but it failed to land, ow- 
ing to the failure of the fleet to co-operate; was driven in 
June of the same year from Fort M ultus in Charleston 
harbor; served under Gen. Howe from Long lsland to 
Philadelphia; left in command at. New York and failed to 
aid Durgoyne's expedition down the Hudson valley; was 
appointed commander of the British army in North Amer- 
ica in April, 1778. He evacuated Philadelphia in June, 
1778. and moved his army by land to the city of New York, 
encountering disaster at Monmouth on his retreat, and 
eruelly imprisoned and executed. patriots, among them Cor. 
HAYNE (g. v.); quarreled with Gen. Cornwallis, neglecting 
to support his campaign northward into Virginia, Не con- 
dace an expedition against Charleston, S. C.. which he be- 
sieged and took, May 12, 1780, capturing Gen. Lincoln's 
army of 6,000 men. In Oct., 1781, he sailed from New York 
with about 7,000 men to relieve Cornwallis, but the latter 
surrendered at Yorktown before the arrival of Clinton. Не 
was superseded by Gen. Carleton in 1781; was afterward 
member of Parliament, and became governor of Gibraltar 
in 1793, where he died, Dec. 24, 1795. He wrote Narrative 
of Campaign in 1781 in North America (London, 1783; 
п. ed. Philadelphia, 1865), in answer to the strictures of 
Lord Cornwallis. 


Clinton, Henry Fynes: chronologist; b. at Gamston, 
Nottinghamshire, England, Jan. 14, 1781; d. at Welwyn, 
Oct. 24, 1852. Graduated from Christ Church, Oxford, in 
1799; tutor to Earl Gower 1803-06; member of Purlia- 
ment from 1806-26, when he retired to devote himself to 
the works of his life, the still indispensable Fasti /Iellenici 
(3 vols.. 1824—34) and the Fasti Romani (2 vols, 1851). He 
also published epitomes of the two larger works. See Liter- 
ary Remains of Н. F. Clinton (3 vols., London, 1854) ; vol. 
i. Autobiography, vol. ii. Literary Journal (1819-52.) 

ALFRED GUDEMAN. 


Clinton, James: general; b. in Ulster co., N. Y., Aug. 9, 
1736; was & son of Col. Charles Clinton, brother of Gov.. 
George, and the father of the statesman De Witt Clinton. 
With his brother George he marched against Fort Frontenac 
under Bradstreet ; commanded four militia regiments for 
the protection of Ulster and Orange Counties; became a 
colonel in 1775, and served under Gen. Montgomery in 
Canada. He was raised to the rank of brigadier-general in 
1776; was compelled to retreat from Fort Clinton, which he 
commanded, before an assault of the British, after a spirit- 
ed defense, Oct., 1777; took part in Sullivan's operations 
against the Indians in New York in 1779, when he carried 
his flotilla out of Otsego Lake by damming its outlet and 
riding out on the freshet caused by breaking this barrier, 
and participated in the defeat of the Indians at Newtown 
(now Elmira). In Oct., 1781, he assisted at the siege of York- 
town, after which he served in the Legislature and Constitu- 
tional convention of his native State. D. in Little Britain, 
№. Ү., Dec. 22, 1812. 


Cli'o (in Gr. Клеф) : one of the nine Muses; daughter of 
Jupiter and Mnemosyne; presided over history and epics; 
was represented as holding in one hand a half-opened roll or 
scroll, and in the other a cithara, She is first mentioned by 
Hesiodus, and was sometimes portrayed sitting, often wit 
un open chest of books beside her. 


Clio. or Clione: & genus of molluses belonging to the 
group of PTEROPODA (g. ¢.), embracing about а dozen species, 
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living chiefly іп the Arctic and Antarctic seas. They are 
without shell, have a distinct head with two pairs of ten- 





Clio borealis 


tacles, and the body pointed behind. Clio borealis is from 
1 inch to 14 inches in length, Clio australis nearly 3 inches 
long. ‘These forms occur in immense swarms and in the 
colder seas, and together with one or two other species form 
the “brit” of the whalers, the chief food of the whalebone 
whales, as well as of many other animals. Clio borealis 
rarely appears on the New England coast. J. S. K. 


Clis’thenes, or Cleis'thenes (in Gr. KAeir6éyns) : an Athe- 
nian statesman ; the grand-uncle of Pericles; lived about 
500 n. c., and took a prominent part in the expulsion of the 
Pisistratide. He increased the number of the tribes of 
Attica from four to ten, and made important changes in the 
constitution, which he rendered more democratic. He be- 
came very popular, and was the foremost Athenian states- 
man of his time. He instituted ostracism, and was himself 
the first sufferer from it. 

Clith’eroe: a market-town of Lancashire, England ; on 
the river Ribble; 28 miles N. of Manchester, with which it 
is connected by railway (see map of England, ref. 6-G). 
The houses are of stone. lt is situated at the base of Pendle 
Hill, which is 1,831 feet high, and near Pendle Forest, which 
is reputed to be the scene of the exploits of the Lancashire 
Pitches. It has the ruins of a castle built in the twelfth 
century. Here are manufactures of cotton fabrics, and a 
grammar school founded in 1554. It returns one member 
to Parliament. Stonyhurst College is 4 miles to the south- 
west. Pop. (1891) 10.815. 


Cli'tus, or Cleitus (in Gr. KAetros): a Macedonian officer, 
and foster-brother of Alexander the Great, whom he accom- 
panied in his expedition against Persia, and saved his life 
at the battle of the Granicus in 334 B. c. He enjoyed the 
favor of Alexander, who appointed him satrap of Bactria in 
328 p. c. In the same year a dispute occurred at a feast be- 
tween them, and Alexander, excited with wine, killed Clitus 
with a spear. 

Clitz. Hexry Boynron: general; a son of Capt. John 
Clitz, U.S. army; b. іп Sackett's Harbor, N. Y., July 4, 1824 ; 
rraduated at West Point in 1845; served with honor in the 
Mexican war as an infantry officer ; wounded at Yorktown, 
Va., and Gaines's Mill in 1862, and taken prisoner in the 
latter engagement; served as commandant of cadets and 
instructor in tactics at West Point (1862-64) : became lieu- 
tenant-colonel Sixth Infantry, and in 1869 colonel Tenth 


Infantry. In 1865 he was breveted brigadier-general U. S. 
army. Retired July 1, 1885. According to the Army Reg- 


ester for Jan. 1, 1890, he was last seen at Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
Oct. 30, 1888. 


Clitz, Jous MELLON BRADY : rear-admiral U. S. navy; b. 
in Sackett's Harbor, N. Y., Mar. 10, 1823; brother of Gen. 
Henry Boynton (q. v.) ; entered the navy asa midshipman in 
1837; retired with rank of rear-admiral Oct. 16, 1883. He 
served in the Mexican war at Vera Cruz and Tuxpan; was 
employed during the civil war in command of various ves- 
sels of the North Atlantie squadron, frequently in action with 
batteries on the James river while co-operating with the army 
in both the Fort Fisher fights, and recommended for promo- 
tion by Rear-Admiral Porter in his commendatory dispatch 
of Jan. 28, 1865. D. at Washington, D. C., Oct. 10, 1897. 


Clive, Ковект, Lord: soldier and statesman; b. at Styche, 
near Market Drayton, Shropshire, Sept. 29, 1725. The rec- 
ord of his school-days shows him to have had little fondness 
for study, but a fertile brain in devising mischief. He went 
to Madras in 1743, and became a clerk in the service of the 
East India Company. His work here was so uncongenial 
that he attempted to kill himself, but his pistol twice missed 
fire, and he accepted the failure as an omen of future use- 
fulness. War having broken out between the British and 
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French, he entered the service as an ensign in 1747. In this 
field he found scope for his talents. His military genius and 
resolute spirit procured his rapid promotion. In 1750 and 
1751 he defeated the French at Arcot, the citadel of which 
he held for eleven weeks with 80 English and 120 Sepoy sol- 
diers against 7,000 native and 120 French troops, and then 
overthrew his enemies at Arni, Kaveripak, Kovilam, and 
Chingalpat. He made a voyage to England for his health 
in 1753, taking with him his wife, a sister of Maskelyne the 
astronomer. In 1755 he returned to India as governor of 
Fort St. David. He waged war with success against the 
nabob Surajah Dowlah, and took Caleutta in 1757. In June 
of that vear, with 3,000 men, he gained a decisive victory 
over the nabob's army of 60,000 men at the battle of Plas 
sey. For this service he was rewarded with the office of 
governor of Bengal. Пе had become immensely rich by al- 
leged imposition practiced on Jaffier Ali, who aspired to 
become Nawab of Bengal, and then he returned to Eng- 
land in 1760, and was raised in 1761 to the Irish peerage as 
Baron of Plassey. In 1764 he was again sent to India, with 
authority to rectify the disorders which prevailed after his 
departure from that region. He proved himself an able 
administrator, and restored —— He returned to 
England in 1767. His enemies in Parliament accused him 
of having enriched himself by a tyrannical abuse of power, 
and a committee was appointed in 1773 to investigate his 
conduct. This inquest resulted in his acquittal. He became 
addicted to the excessive use of opium, and committed sui- 
cide in London, Nov. 22, 1774. See Sir John Malcolm, Life 
of Lord Clive (3 vols., 1836); Macaulay's Essays; G. В. 
Malleson, Founders of the Indian Empire, Clive (London, 
1882). 

Cloa'ea [Lat., sewer, connected with c/w'ere, purge ; cf. 
Gr. kAó(ew, cleanse, Goth. A/ufrs, Germ. lauter, clean]: the 
common chamber, opening externally by the anus, which 
receives the products of the urinary, intestinal, and repro- 
ductive organs. This condition is found in some fishes, all 
reptiles and birds, and in the Monotremata among mammals, 
whence their name. 


Cloa’ca Max'ima [Lat., largest drain or sewer]: the 
most remarkable sewer of ancient Rome, and one of the few 
now in use. It was completed in 588 в. c. by Lucius Tar- 





Mouth of Cloaca Maxima at Rome. 


quinius Priscus, the fifth king. (See TARQUINIUS.) It was 
first designed to drain the Forum and the adjacent low 
ground, but was afterward extended to include other locali- 
ties. From the Forum it passes near the Temple of Vesta, 
and terminates at the Tiber, where its mouth is still seen. 
It is built with three thick concentric arches, the inner one 
12 feet in interior diameter, and the entire strueture being 
about 32 feet high. ‘The masonry consists of blocks of tufs 
about 3 feet thick, laid without cement. The sewer was 
kept flushed by water admitted into it from the aqueducts. 
Agrippa passed through the Cloaca Maxima in a boat, and 
Nero caused some of his victims to be thrown into it. Not- 
withstanding its age of nearly 2,500 years, the structure is 
still in a good state of preservation. The mouths of two 
smaller cloacw are still visible in the river wall near the 
Cloaca Maxima, one of which is shown on the left in the 
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illustration. A large number of these smaller sewers were 

milt under the ancient city, and their inspection was one of 

the duties performed by the censors. See SEWERAGE. 
MANSFIELD MERRIMAN. 


Clocks: From the earliest period of human history men 
have sought for means to measure time. For the savage the 
divisions of time by the sun’s rising, setting, and nooning 
were suficient, when he could see them. But very early 
men began to divide the day into several portions, and soon 
tne night also. At first these divisions were of about three 
or four hours each. After a time the division of the night 
and the day into twelve hours each was found to be more 
eonveuient, and then there came the necessity for means of 
measuring these divisions of time. The first in use was the 
dial. which by its shadow on a horizontal plate marked the 
passage of the hours by the progress of the sun. But as this 
vould only be of service in the daytime, and when the skies 
were not obscured by clouds, something else was necessary. 
The hour-glass. which measured time by the flowing of sand 
through a narrow passage from one spherical vessel into an- 
other, and which was so graduated that all the sand would 
гап out from the upper glass in just an hour, was а very 
coal instrument to measure the lapse of an hour, but it 
could not be depended upon to give the time of day, and re- 
quired watehfulness to turn it as soon as the sands had all 
run down. King Alfred's device of twelve candles, gradu- 
ated so as to burn two hours each, was not much better, and 
In some respects even more inconvenient. The clepsydra 
Wasa step in advance of these. In its primitive form it was 
simply a jar containing a known quantity of water, which 
ran out frum one or more small orifices in the bottom of the 
jar at such a rate that the quantity of water in the jar would 
ie lowered to a certain. point each hour, and the jar being 
filled at sunrise every day marked off the hours with toler- 
able regularity. As glass was not then used for the jar, the 
ouly way of determining the time from this primitive form 
was by looking into the jar or measuring the depth of the 
water by a graduated stick. In another form of clepsydra 
the time was measured by measuring the amount of water 
єхенрїп from the vessel in which the water was kept at a 
given height. This remedied the defect due to the irregu- 
arity in the flow of the water caused by the decrease in 
pressure as it lowered in the vessel. It is not known just 
when ог by whom these clepsvydre were invented. They are 
credited to Hermes Trismegistus, and were used by the As- 
s\rians as early as the beginning of the sixth century B. C., 
wre known to the Greeks in the fifth century B. с., and 
were Introduced at Rome about 158 B. с. by Scipio Nasica. 
Kivhteen years later they were improved by Ctesibius, by 
the addition of wheels which were driven by the water which 
flowed from the bottom of the jar, and caused the gradual 
ris» of a small figure, thus indicating the time on an index 
attached to the instrument. Thus improved, these water- 
clocks have been in domestic use in the East for about 2,000 
ears, and were used in Europe as late as the seventeenth 
eeutury. Tycho Brahe for astronomical purposes used a 
viepsvdra, in which he substituted quicksilver for water. In 
the west of Europe there was a demand for further improve- 
ments. 

The first of these, which possibly came from the Sara- 
cens, and perhaps from their Western empire in Spain, was 
tne substitution of a weight for the water to turn the 
toothed wheel. It may have been introduced at a still 
earlier date than this, for Archimedes had discovered the 
wivantage of weights in the turning of small machines some 
centuries earlier. But after this substitution there still re- 
maimed the ditliculty that the weight was not so regulated 
a5 to cause the index to pass over equal spaces of the dial in 
“ual tines. How this difficulty was obviated during the 
Dark Ayes there is no means of knowing. There is a rec- 
eni of a clock of very elaborate workmanship having been 
~nt by Pope Paul L to King Pepin of France in 760, and of 
anther being invented by Pacificus, Archdeacon of Genoa, 
in rhe ninth century, The invention of an escapement of 
"ome kind is attributed to Gerbert about a. D. 1000. Though 
rude. it probably answered the purpose, for within the next 
oS) years tower-clocks of great size were set up in Canter- 
bury Cathedral (1292), in the Abbey of St. Albans (1320), at 
Genoa (1353), and one which struck the hours at Westmin- 
“erin 1368. The clock whose construction is best known. 
and which was undoubtedly the best timekeeper of any of 
that period, was that made by Henry de Vick, a German, and 
ге up in Paris for Charles V. in 1379. We have deemed the 
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movement. of this elock worthy of an illustration (see Fig. 1), 
as showing what were the methods of constructing a balance 
and eseapement at that time. The toothed or crown-wheel 
I is the escapement-wheel; the pallets or levers т А having 
beveled edges, and projecting from the suspended upright 
spindle or vertical axis КОМ, on which is fixed the regulator 
or balance D L, give it a vibratory motion, as the motion 
induced by the weight A in uneoiling the cord and caus- 
ing the evlinder В to revolve is communicated to the vari- 
ous toothed or cog wheels, and 
finally to the crown or escape- 
ment-wheel, causing them al- 
ternatelv to strike the teeth of 
that wheel. There would still 
be an irregularity in these mo- 
tions, and а consequent defect 
in the clock as а timekeeper, 
were it not for the weights m m, 
Haced on the balance or regu- 
lator and which, by the dis- 
tance they are removed from 
the spindle, increase or dimin- 
ish the resistance of the pallets 
to the escapement-wheel. This 
was the principle on which all 
clocks were made for the next 
270 vears, but the English do 
not seem to have been success- 
ful in making good tiinekeepers 
till 1540, when one, set up at 
Hampton Court by an unknown 
maker, became celebrated for 
its accuracy, It was not until 
а century later (some time be- 
tween 1641 aud 1658) that either 
an English clockmaker named Harris or the Dutch philoso- 
pher Huyghens adapted Galileo's diseovery of the substan- 
tial isochronism of the pendulum-beats to the marking of 
time by making the escapement or crown-wheel horizontal, 
instead of vertical, and attaching the pallets to the pendu- 
lum-rod, Subsequent improvements were made in the es- 
capement, especially the substituting 
the anchor escapement for that of 
Huvghens by Dr. Hooke, 1666-80, 
and the further improvement of this 
in the dead-beat escapement of 
George Graham, invented in 1700,in 
which the arms of the escapement © 
are set at right angles, and the outer N 7 В 
surface of the pallet B and the inner 3 
surface of the pallet C are arcs of l5 —N 
circles, of which A, the point of at- 
tachment to the pendulum-rod, is the 
center, This insured great accuracy as timekeepers, Other 
escapements, as the duplex, detached, pin-wheel, gravity, 
ete., have been devised, but have not come into very gen- 
eral use, and. are not, perhaps, preferable in all respeets to 
Graham’s, Other improvements have been attempted in 
the pendulum itself. These have been mainly in the matter 
of compensation for the expansion and contraction of the 
pendulum-rod by heat and cold. Graham’s mercurial com- 
sensation pendulum, invented in 1715, in which a tube or 
Pall having mercury in 16 was substituted for the bob of the 
endulum, and the gridiron pendulum of Harrison, invented 
in 1726, composed of five rods of steel and four of brass, which, 
expanding diterentiy, compensated by their action for the 
ehanges induced by heat or eold, were the principal of these. 
The clockmakers of the U. S., retaining the dead-beat es- 
capement, made the pendulum-rod of wood and covered it 
with gold-leaf; and this has been found to be as effectual a 
contrivance as either the mereurial or gridiron pendulum. 
In the cheaper clocks, where absolute accuracy is not so 
important, thev have obtained substantial aceuracy by 
turning a screw thread upon the lower end of the pendu- 
lum-rod, and putting upon this a nut, which, while it holds 
the sliding penduluim-bob in place, can by one or two turns 
regulate it 1n. accordance with the temperature of the sea- 
son. To accommodate what is known as the eveloidal 
eurve in the are described by the pendulum, its attachment 
to the pinion moved by the weights, or afterward by the 
spring, was made by hammering its upper end into a thin 
lip of steel which passed into a slit in the pinion, and was 
held in place by two little cheeks or projections at the top, 
While the workmanship was gradually perfected, the prins 
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ciples on which clocks were made in Great Britain, France, 
and Germany did not change, except in a single particular— 
that of a substitution of steel springs for weights—from the 
beginning of the eighteenth century to the present time. 
Even now, very considerable numbers of these brass-wheel 
clocks, with weights, and standing in cases 6 feet high, are 
still made, and some of them are still exported to the U. S. 
The manufacture of this description of clocks was intro- 
duced into the U. S. before the Revolutionary war, but com- 
paratively few are made, though these were of good work- 
manship. 

The tall, old-fashioned clock, with its long pendulum and 
heavy weights, seems very different from the little “nutmeg 
lever,” but both depend upon the same principle. 

Eli Terry, of Windsor, Conn., was probably the first elock- 
maker in the U. S. His clocks were made entirely of wood. 
They were good timekeepers, and were sold in large quan- 
tities by peddlers. In 1807 he undertook to make 500 eiiis 
at one time, but overstocked the market and reduced the 
price from $25 to $15, and at last to $10. It was not till 
1837 that brass-wheel clocks were made in the U. S. From 
1806 to 1815 the number of clockmakers largely increased 
(Messrs. Seth Thomas, Silas Hoadley, Herman Clark, Asa 
Hopkins, and others engaging in the business), and many 
thousands were made. In 1814 Mr. Terry invented what 
was known as the ** short-shelf clock,” in which, by a change 
of arrangement and smaller weights, the pendulum being 
brought forward and greatly shortened, and the weights 
being carried and run on each side, the whole was reduced 
to a more compact form, and clock and case were sold to- 
gether for a moderate price. This modification was adopted 
by other manufacturers, and soon became general. These 
clocks were made with wooden wheels, but after the intro- 
duction of rolled brass into the market, machinery was in- 
vented by which the blank wheels of the clock could be 
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struck out of the rolled brass with a die, and the teeth after- 
ward cut by machinery, and the brass-wheel clocks could 
be made cheaper than wooden ones. 

The next improvement was the substitution of coiled 
steel springs for the weights, thus assimilating the clock 
. tothe watch. This has been done in Europe for two hun- 
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dred years, but only with the most costly parlor clocks, and 
the springs. used were equal in quality to the best watch 
springs. Of course, this would not answer for cheap clocks 
for the million, and various experiments were tried with 
cheap springs. Coiled brass springs were used, but these 
soon lost what little temper they had, and so did their pur- 
chasers. An elliptic steel spring connected with a 

was tried, but with no better success. Finally, a new and 
completely successful process of making a superior steel 
spring was invented in the U. S.; and the springs thus pro- 
duced have for many years been sold at a price compatible 
with their use in cheap clocks This, together with the 
cheapening by machine-labor of the production of all paris 
of the clocks, has led to their very general introduction, and 
to the reduction of the size of clocks, till now twenty-four 
of the smallest sized pendulum clocks ean be in a box 
of a cubic foot in dimensions. One result of this reduction 
in the size and price of clocks was an enormous inerease in 
the demand for them, both in domestic and foreign coun- 
tries. Clocks to run thirty hours were made which sold in 
quantities at $9 the dozen, and a fair eight-day clock at $48 
the dozen. Since then many improvements have been in- 
troduced, and clocks of all kinds made in the U. 8. are now 


exported very largely to all the countries of to China 
and Japan, India, Western Asia, Egypt, South Mexi- 


co, and South America. 

Turret-clocks, which were formerly imported, are now 
made of excellent quality. Fig. 3 represents the move- 
ment of a Hotchkiss tower-clock erected in Steubenville, 0., 
and a similar one is on the City Hall, New York. These 
clocks are remarkable for their accuracy and the tim 
of their mechanism, and have proved admirable ti 
ers. They have the pin-wheel escapement (very clearly de- 
lineated on the second and third cross-bars), ‘ho ^ ушы 


| ап ingenious contrivance of a shoulder to keep oil upon 
them ; and also a very re- 
markable a ent 


(at the right of the fig- 
ure) for regulating auto- 


matically the х" 
е 


which illumine 


of the clock, so that they 
may burn any uired 
number of hours, - 


lators, formerly import- 
ed in all cases, are now 
made of the best quality 
by several firms in the 
. S. The wooden pen- 
dulum-rod, covered with 
gold leaf, which is one 
of the characteristics of 
these regulator clocks, is, 
it is believed, the inven- 
tion of Silas B. Terry, а 
son of Eli, already men- 
tioned. The French 
lor or mantel cl а 
costly апа beautiful or- 
nament to the homes of 
the wealthy, had so 
been imported that it 
was considered h 
to attempt to compete 
with it; but since 1866 
these articles have been 
manufactured in the 
U. S, and in the per 
fection of their work- 
manship, their accuracy 
as timekeepers, and the 
elegance and variety of 
their patterns, as well as 
in their moderate price, 
compete so favorably 
with the foreign parlor 
clock that they have 
well-nigh driven it from 
the market. Of other special kinds there may be named 
the calendar clock, first successfully made for the genera! 
market in the U.S., which gives the day of the week ani 
month, and sometimes the changes of the moon; the marine 
clock, a watch on a large scale, which, properly made, is an 
excellent timekeeper; the railway clock, which is of similar 
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but somewhat more delicate construction, and with acom 
sating arrangement for the jar to which it is exposed, ete. 
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Fie. 4.—Strassburg clock. 


electric or magnetic clock belongs properly to the departments 
of astronomy and telegraphy. See ELECTRIC CLOCKS, ESCAPE- 
MENTS, PENDULUM, and STRASSBURG. 


Clo’dius [simply another form of the more common 
Claudius]. PUBLIUS, surnamed PULCHER (i. e. handsome): 
a profligate Roman tribune and patrician; was a brother of 
Appius Claudius Pulcher, and is well known from Cicero's 
Oratio pro Milone, which, however, is in the highest degree 
e rated and false. Clodius served in Asia, in his youth 
under his brother-in-law Lucullus, and in 62 в. c. committed 
sacrilege by intruding himself, disguised as а woman, into 
the mysteries of Bona Dea. At his trial for this offense he 
attempted to prove that he was not in Rome at that time, 
but Cicero testified that he saw Clodius in Rome on that 
day, and thus incurred his enmity. Clodius was acquitted 
by means of bribery, and was elected tribune of the people 
in 59 p.c. He persecuted Cicero by the enactment of a 
law that he should be interdicted from fire and water, and 
drove him into exile. Clodius was killed in 52 B.c. in an 
encounter with Milo, who was a partisan of Cicero and was 
the political enemy of Clodius, whom he succeeded as tribune. 

Cloister [from О. Fr. cloistre : Ital. chiostro < Lat. claus- 
trum, clostrum, bar, inclosed place]: an inelosed court or 
yard surrounded by covered walks, built for the use of cler- 

en and their assistants in a cathedral, or monks or nuns 
namonastery. The open space surrounded by the cov- 
ered walks is called the cloister-garth, and the walks them- 
selves are the ambulatories or simply the clotisters. In a 
few cases these walks are built in two stories. They are al- 
ways more or less open on the side toward the garth, and 
they are often very richly adorned with elaborately designed 
arcades and with statues and other sculpture. In some in- 
stances fountains or cisterns of running water are added. 


Clonmel’ (i. e. Vale of Honey, from the Gaelic): a mu- 
nicipal borough of Ireland; built on both sides of the river 
Suir: 14 miles S. S. E. of Cashel (see map of Ireland, ref. 
12-Е). It lies mostly in the county of Tipperary, and partly 
in that of Waterford. It has an endowed school dating from 
the year 1685, two lunatic asylums, and a church of the twelfth 
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n- | century. There is a trade in agricultural produce, cattle, 
he | and butter. 


In 1650 the town was taken by Cromwell and 
its fortifications dismantled. Pop. (1891) 8,480. 


Clonmel, Елки. or (1793) : Viscounts Clonmel (1789), and 
Barons Earlsfort (Ireland, 1784). —Јонх HENRY REGINALD 
Scott, fifth earl, born Mar. 2, 1839, succeeded his father, 
John Henry Scott, in Feb., 1866. D. in 1891. Succeeded 
by Tuomas CHARLES Scorr, b. in 1840. 


Clontarf" : a town and bathing-place of Ireland ; on Dub- 
lin Bay, 3 miles E. N. E. of Dublin (see map of Ireland, ref. 
9-J). Here in 1014 Brian Boru gained a great victory over 
the Danes. Near this town is Clontarf Castle, the resi- 
dence of the Vernon family. Pop. (1891) 5,104. 


Clootz, Jean Baptiste, Baron du Val de Grace: a vision- 
ary character of the French Revolution; b. near Cleves, 
Prussia, June 24, 1755. Taking the name of Anacharsis, 
from the celebrated philosophical romance of Abbé Barthél- 
ету. he traversed Europe, laiming the brotherhood of 
the human race. He contributed large sums to the French 
republican cause, to which he looked for the fulfillment of 
his hopes of universal freedom, He was excluded from the 
Jacobin Club at the instigation of Robespierre, and guillo- 
tined for a fictitious offense Mar. 23, 1794. See his Life by 
Avenal (Paris, 1865). 

Closure : See CLoTURE. 

Clot : See BLoop and COAGULATION. 


Clothaire I.: b. in 497 a. р. ; fourth son of Clovis, King 
of the Franks. Не became King of Soissons in 511, when 
the dominions of Clovis were divided among his sons. By 
murdering two of his nephews he obtained the sovereignty 
of Austrasia апа Orleans, and reigned at Paris over all the 
former dominions of Clovis. D.in 561 А. р., leaving four 
sons—Caribert, Gontran, Sigebert, and Chilperic p who 
divided the realm between them. 


Clothaire II.: son of Chilperic L ; was a minor when he 
inherited the kingdom of Soissons in 584 А. p. His mother 
Frédégonde was regent until 597. He put to death Brune- 
haut, Queen of Austrasia, and usur the throne of that 
country in 613 a. р. He thus beeame sovereign of all 
France. Р. іп 628 a.p. He was one of the Merovingian 
dynast y. 

Clothes-moth : See Morn. 

Clo’tho: in classic mythology, one of the Fares (q. v.). 

Clotho: an asteroid discovered by Tempel in 1868. 

Clotho (a serpent): See PUFF-ADDER. 


Clotil'da, Sarvr: Queen of France; daughter of Chil- 

rie, King of Burgundy. She was married in 493 А.р. to 
‘lovis L, whom she induced to profess the Christian reli- 
gion in 496. She opposed Arianism. D. in Tours іп 545 
A. D., and was canonized soon after. 


Cloture, or Closure: a proceeding in the British House 
of Commons for closing debate and bringing on an imme- 
diate vote on the question under consideration. 16 is a term 
of French origin, and the rule of proceeding grew out of 
obstruetions to business made by the Irish members of Par- 
liament as an avowed policy. In 1882 the Speaker was 
authorized, when he was of the opinion that the House 
desired to come to a vote, to so inform the members, when 
a motion could be entertained thereupon to close the debate. 
In 1887 it was further provided that a member may claim 
to move “that the question be now put.” Unless the 
chair holds this motion to be an infringement of the rules 
or an injustice to the minority, he proceeds to take the vote 
on the closure, and if not less than a hundred members sus- 
tain it the closure is determined in the affirmative. Like 
results are obtained in the popular branch of legislative 
bodies in the U. S. by moving the previous question (q. v.), 
but in Parliament the previous question has another pur- 
pose. See LAW-MAKING. 


Cloudburst: an extremely heavy rain occurring over a 
small territory. Such rains occur only with local, not gen- 
eral, storms ; are most common in the hottest season and at 
the hottest time of дау ; and occur most frequently in the 
arid regions or on mountain-sides. he rain sometimes 
falls at the rate of 4 or 6 (and possibly — inches рег 
hour, but it continues only а few moments. Meantime the 
phenomena of atmospheric electricity are usually very 
marked. The flood of water that descends flows off rapidly, 
coming down the streams with a head of water which is 
often very destructive. A distinction is usually drawn 
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between cloudbursts and torrential rains. The latter 
belong to general storms, the former to local ones, the 
remarkable eloud formations and sudden clearing afterward 
making the mune very appropriate for the former and not 
at all for the lutter. Mark W. HARRINGTON. 


Clouds: collections of extremely minute particles of wa- 
ter suspended in the atmosphere. These particles are often 
ісе erystals, in consequence of the elevation at which they 
float. Aitken's researches have shown that the nuclei of 
Clouds and fogs probably consist of minute dust particles, 
While fog is principally formed by the cooling of the lower 
layers of the atmosphere, clouds owe their existence more 
especially to the rising currents which, when cooled to the 
dew-point, condense into cloud. The lower limit of the 
loud region Is therefore determined by the height at which 
the rising currents reach their dew-point, and the altitude 
of the cloud formation depends upon the humidity of the 
ascending currents; the drier it is, so much the higher must 
it rise to have its vapor condensed. ‘The cloud masses, being 
heavier than the air, tend to sink, but the sinking takes place 
very slowly, partly because the water particles and the ice 
needles whic | compose the clouds are very small, and partly 
because the rising currents to which thev owe their origin 
counteract the sinking process. Sometimes the rise and fall 
of the cloud is only apparent, being due to the condensation 
or vaporization of its particles, Frequently the rising cur- 
rent mingles with a horizontal current, Which carries with it 
the upper portion of the cloud and covers the sky with a 
uniform stratum. The summits of mountains are often en- 
veloped in clouds because they favor the ascent of air up 
their sides, and canse the condensation of the contained va- 
por. The wind drives these clouds over the summit, but 
when the air currents descend on the other side the vapor 
particles are again dissolved. A classification of clouds, ac- 
cording to strict scientific principles, has not vet been made, 
Existing classifications depend rather upon the form of the 
clouds than upon their origin, The classification most gen- 
erally used is that originated by Howard in 1803. Another 
system, due to Abercromby and Hildebrundsson, was recom- 
mended for general use by the International Meteorological 
Congress at Munich in 1891. In all systems the chief forms 
are the cirrus, cumulus, and stratus, which, in the nomencla- 
ture last mentioned, have been subdivided into subordinate 
types, Which may be defined as follows. The average heights 
and velocities of the different classes of clouds for the year, 
obtained from measurements by Clayton at the Blue Hill 
Observatory, are also given, 

Cirrus are thin, fibrous, detached, feather-like clouds 
formed of ice erystals. T hey are the highest clouds, averag- 
ing over 29,000 feet, and move with the greatest. velocity, 
their mean being 89 miles per hour. 

Cirro-stratus form a thin white veil. more or less fibrous, 
which produces halos and other optical phenomena. This 
cloud has an average height of 27,000 feet, and an average 
velocity of 70 miles per hour. 

Cirro-eumulus are flocks of small, detached, fleeey clouds, 
at an average height of 23,000 feet, and have an average ve- 
locity of 82 miles per hour. 

Alfo-strafus is a gray-blue veil, through which the sun 
and moon are faintly visible. Its mean height is about 15,- 
400 feet, and its mean velocity 48 miles per hour. 

Alfo-cumulus consists of large, more or less rounded balls, 
flat rolls or disks of fleecy clouds in flocks, white in color, 

except a dark shading here and there, They average 10, 000 
feet in height, and move with an average speed of 34 miles 
per hour, 

Strato-cumulus are large balls or rolls of dark clouds; 
average height, 6.200 feet: average velocity, 22 miles, 

Cumulus are piled up clouds with conical or he Inispheri- 
eal tops and flat bases. They are formed of rising currents 
of heated air, and are therefore most. common iu summer 
and in tropical regions, Their average height is 4,700 feet, 
and average velocity 26 miles per hour. 

Cumulonimbus is a massive cloud from which showers 
fall. dts mean height is 4.500 fect, and its average move- 
ment is 53 miles per hour, 

Nimbus is a dark sheet of ragged cloud from which rain 
or snow usually falls. Its height averages only 2.000 feet, 

Stratus is either elevated fog floating in the air or a thin 
uniform laver of cloud at à very low level (1,800 feet); which 
moves only 16 miles per hour. These heights agree with those 
found in Europe. but the velocities of the highest clouds meas- 
ured at Blue Hill are nearly double those found in Europe. 
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Cloud-forms have been shown to be identical in all parts 
of the world, but their seasonal and diurnal distribution as 
regards both kind and amount varies. As weather prognos- 
ties, clouds have long been studied, but it is only recently 
that this has been systematically done by means of synoptic 
charts covering a large extent of country, 

A. LAWRENCE Нотсн. 

Clouet, Коо ау’, Cloét, Francios: portrait-painter: de- 
scended from a family of Flemish artists: his father, JFAN 
(1485-1545), a court painter, was the first of the family born 
in France, and figures in the royal accounts as Jehannot or 
Jehannet Clouet, a name soon abbreviated to Janet, under 
which form Francois was popularly known. The son was 
born in Tours about 1510: became a court painter and a 
valet de chambre to the king on the death of his father. He 
was an emulator rather than an imitator of Holbein, and 
has left many portraits of distinguished people of the high- 
est interest from their remarkable fidelity and technical ex- 
cellence, Among these are Henri IL, Charles IX.. and 
Elizabeth of Austria, in the Louvre; the child Francis IL., 
at Hampton Court, and a notable Dauphin Francis 11. aud 
Marie Stuart. D. about 1580. W. J. STILLMAN. 


Clough, klüf, ANNE JEMIMA: educator; b. in Liverpo 
about 1822: sister of the poet Arthur Hugh Clough; lived 
in Charleston, S. C.. from the age of three until sixteen; rm- 
turning to Eugland, became interested in national schools; 
began private day-school in. 1842; became strongly inter- 
ested in the idea of combined education; wrote on the sul- 
ject in Maemilian’s Magazine 1864; through her efforts in 
Liverpool and Manchester founded the North of England 
Council for Promoting the Higher Education. of Women, 
from which came the idea of the Cambridge higher local ex- 
aminations, first instituted for women only and afterward 
opened to men. Lectures for women were established at 
Cambridge 1869; Ocet., 1871, Miss Clough took charge of a 
house of five women students at Cambridge: this number 
rapidly increased and Newnham Hall was built (1875), a sec- 
ond building, larger than the first, 1880, and a third hand- 
some hall in 1888, and over the administration of these Miss 
Clough presided, Her powers of organization, tact, and 
sympathy contributed to her success as a leader in the move- 
ment for the higher education of women in England. D. 
Feb. 27, 1892. See NEWNHAM COLLEGE. 


Clough, Актив Hren: poet; b. in Liverpool, England, 
Jan. 1, 1819; lived five vears in Charleston, S. Cl: educated 
at Rugby and at Balliol College, Oxford. where he took his 
bachelor's degree in 1841. From Balliol he was elected to a 
fellowship at Oriel, and he remained at Oxford until 1948, 
in which year appeared his first published poem, The Bothie 
of Toher-na - Vuolich : a Long - Vacation. Pastoral, The 
poem is written in English. hexameters, and recounts the 
adventures of à party of Oxford reading men in the Seotch 
highlands. Clough was deeply stirred by the High Church 
revival in Oriel, of which Newman was a leading QUE 
was driven by the honesty of his mind to examine the | 
of religious belief, and after a н struggle felt com- 
pelled to withdraw from Oxford in 1848. He ‘spent а vear 
or two in travel on the Continent, going as far as the Italian 
lakes. On his return he published in 1849 a series of poems. 
of which the earliest date back to 1840, under the title of 
Ambarvalia, 

He now passed from one employment to another: was 
warden of University Hall, London ; visited America, and ге- 
sided at Cambridge, Mass., for a few months in 1852. returning 
to England toaccept an appointment in the education depart- 
ment of the Privy Council office. Clough was а man of 
strong religious feeling, but. unfixed beliefs. In his Zens 
on Life and Duty und the subtle dialogue poem of JD pxy- 
chus he gives expression to this hesitation between dount 
and faith. His other longer poems are Amours de Voyage 
and Mari Magno. a series of metrical tales; D. in Florence, 
Nov. 13. 1861. Matthew Arnold's fine elegy ТА uyrsés cele- 
brates his “contention-tost " friend. See. Clough's оғ 
(1862), with a memoir added by F. T. Palgrave. and his 
Poems and Remains (2 vols.. 1869), edited by his wife. 


H. A. BEERS. 
Clove-bark: See CULILAWAN BARK. 


Clover. or Trefoil [clover is from О. E. clabre, clufre: 
Low Germ, Aldrer : Fries. Alafer: these represent a deriv. 
or eomp. of the word appearing in lligh Germ.; ef. Med. 
Germ. Adve. Not connected with Eng. cleave e]: а name 
properly applied to plants of the genus. Zrifolium, family 
Leguminose, comprising about sixty indigenous species in 
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the U.S. апа many in the Old World. The word is also 
uwd for other related plants which have three leaflets, 
as Melilotus, the sweet clover; Medicago, the bur clover; 
Lespedeza striata, the Japan clover; /efalostemon, the 
prairie clover, ete. The true elovers аге invaluable agents 
in agriculture, not only because they make good hay and 
afonl excellent pasturage, but chiefly because of their 
power of appropriating atmospheric nitrogen by means of 
their roots. Clovers have long been recognized as pro- 
ductive of great value to land, but the full meaning of this 
benefit has not. been understood until within the last one 
or two decades. They are invaluable in the rotation, be- 
cause, in addition to their power of nitrogen-gathering, 
they develop a deep and strong root-system, thereby bring- 
ing up fertilizing materials from the deeper parts of the 
sil and leaving them in available form near the surface, 
and also filling the earth with vegetable fiber which aids 
greatly in acrating and warming the soils, and therefore in- 
directly increasing its fertility. Clovers ordinarily require 
little fertilizing to bring them to profitable conditions, par- 
neularly little of nitrogen. In hard lands they аге à most. 
efficient means of loosening and pulverizing the soil when 
plowed under, and they add greatly to the power of light 
and lachy soils to hold fertility and moisture. 

There are five chief species of clover in cultivation. The 
mest important, one is the common or red clover (7rzfo- 
lios pratense) Others are the mammoth clover (T. me- 
dean); the crimson, scarlet, or carnation clover (T. incarna- 
boni; the alsike clover (7. hybridum); and the common 
White or creeping clover or shamrock (7. repens) These 
are all natives of the Old World, although the last is sup- 
[хей to be also native to the U. S. They are all peren- 
nials, except. the crimson clover, which is an annual; but 
they usually begin to fail in vigor after they have oceupied 
the land two or three years. The alsike persists the longest 
of those mentioned, and is best adapted to moist grounds. 
The white clover is generally sown only upon lawns, al- 
though it forms а very excellent * bottom” for mowing and 
pasture lands. The crimson clover has come into great 
prominence in the U. S. within recent years as a cover or catch 
crop for orchards, being sown when the regular cultivation 
of the orchard land is stopped, late in summer, апа being 
plowed under early in the spring. It thus oceupies the land 
at a time when the trees are not making great demands 
upon the soil, and it holds the rains and snows of winter and 
presents the soil from puddling. When turned under, it 
alfords much available plant food. Red clover is distin- 
guished from the mammoth clover by a whitish spot on the 
leaves, and by having the head closely subtended by involu- 
cral leaves. In the U.S. the red clover is more used than 
the mammoth. The average feeding value of the green fod- 
(er is as follows: water, 70°83 per cent. ; ash, 2°1; protein, 44; 
fiber, &1; nitrogen free extract, 19:5: fat, 11. The fertiliz- 
Ing value of the green fodder is as follows: moisture, 80 per 
cent: nitrogen, 053; phosphoric acid, 013; potassium ox- 
ide, 0-46, The fertilizing analyses of the dry hay show: 
moisture, 11°33 рег cent. ; ash, 6°93; nitrogen, 2°07; phos- 
plorie: acid, 0:38 ; potassium oxide, 2°20. Mammoth clover 
Is very like the common red clover, but attains to a larger 
sive, and ripens a week or two later. 

Un account of its heavy growth it is more difficult to cure 
well than the common clover when made into hay, but its 
шапата] value is thereby the greater when it is plowed un- 
der. In some tests it has given a greater yield of cured 
hay than the other, but in other tests the yields of the dry 
product have been practically alike. See the Reports and 
Bulletins of the different agricultural experiment. stations, 
and Clorer Culture, by Henry Wallace. L. Н. BAILEY. 


Cloves [vid Fr. from Lat. clarus, nail: so called from its 
revinblance to a nail]: the unexpanded flowers of Eugenia 
dromatiea and family Myrtacee, They are officinal in the 
U.S, Pharmacopwia under the name of Caryophylius, Un- 
like some of the other drugs possessing volatile oils, they 
n nol appear to have been known to the ancients, although 
they were very early introduced into Europe by the Arabs, 

_ They are derived from a handsome evergreen tree, which 
Is supposed to have existed originally in only five small isl- 
ands near the island of Jilolo, and which therefore obtained 
the name of the Molueca or Clove islands. No clove-trees 
are now to be found on these islands, but they are largely 
cultivated in Brazil, in many islands of the Indian Ocean, 
In tropical Africa, and in some of the West Indies. The 
heizht of the tree varies from 30 to 40 feet; it is well 
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branched, the branches forming a handsome clustering 
crown, As soon as the buds change in color from green 
to red they are taken from the trees either by a process of 
beating or by picking, and spread upon cloths, after which 
they are dricd by exposure to the sun and air, when they 
become brown in appearance, Ordinary unbroken cloves 
resemble very closely a small round-headed tack, and emit 
a peculiar oily aromatic odor. The taste is also spicy and 
pungent, "The color is а deep brown, but on section the 
interior portion may be somewhat reddish. In addition to 
the volatile oil. cloves contain а resin or gum and a pecul- 
iar tannin. From cloves have also been isolated two sub- 
stances, one known as caryophillin and caryophillie acid. 
The oil of cloves, when freshly distilled, is quite fluid, clear, 
and devoid of color, and becomes yellowish and finally red- 
dish brown on exposure. Их specific gravity varies from 
1:004 to 1:061. It is soluble in an equal volume of alcohol 
and in ether and strong acetic acid, [t is used as a flavoring 
substance, as а carminative, and sometimes as а local anws- 
thetic, particularly in cavities of carious teeth. H. A. Н. 


Clo'vis I. called also Chlodwig : King of the Franks; b. 
in 465 Ал. D. He was the son and successor of Childeric, who 
reigned at Tournay and died in 481. By a victory over the 
degenerate Romans and Gauls, commanded by the patrician 
Syagrius in 486 a. р., Clovis obtained possession of Soissons, 
which then became his capital, and here Remigius, Bishop 
of Rheims, became his counselor and friend. Under this 
influence he married in 493 CLOTILDA (q. v), а Christian 
princess, and about three vears later was converted to the 
new faith and baptized. The story of his conversion con- 
nects it with the |же of Tolbiac (Zülpich), near Cologne, 
at which, being hard pressed by the Alemanni, he appealed 
to the God of Clotilda, his wife, promising that if victory 
were granted to his army, both himself and his Franks would 
worship the Christian God. The Alemanni were routed, and 
Clovis kept his vows. He and a large number of his sol- 
diers were baptized by Remigius, Bishop of Rheims, Christ- 
mas, 496. His conversion contributed to bring the Teutonic 
races generally into closer communication with the Christian 
Church and Roman civilization. In 507 he defeated Alarie, 
King of the Visigoths, in a great battle near Poitiers. By 
this victory he added Aquitaine to his dominions. Пе chose 
Paris as his capital in 507, and here he died, Nov. 27, 511 
A.D. France was then divided among his four sons—Thierri, 
Clodomir, Childerie, and Clothaire. His descendants are 
called Merovingians, from Merovig, the grandfather of 
Clovis, With him the Salic Law entered France, and the 
alliance of the Church and state. With him, too, the dis- 
tinetive history of France begins. See Barthold Zeller, Les 
francs mérovingiens, Clovis et ses fils (1880). 

Clowet, Clouet, or Clovet, Preter: a Belgian engraver; 
b. in Antwerp іп 1606; d. in his native city in 1677; and 
ALBERT, his nephew; b. in Antwerp in 1624; also an en- 
graver; d.in the city of his birth in 1687. They reproduced 
works by Rubens, Van Dyke, Bourguinon, and Cortone, 


Clown [M. Eng. cloune, cloyne: origin obscure]: а pro- 
fessional jester or buffoon. .The character may have hail its 
origin in the ancient Roman PANTOMIME (4. $5), which passed 
into the representations of the wandering acrobats of the 
Dark Ages, and thence into the MYSTERIES (9. v.) and miracle- 
plays, and later was developed into the HARLEQUIN (Q. v.) by 
the Italians. The clown or court-fool, who forms no incon- 
siderable a part of Shakspearean characters, just at the 
time when the private ll of buffoons was going 
out of vogue, was a part of the household of mediwval 
princes and great barons. The last of them was Archie 
Armstrong, who was attached to the court of James I. and 
Charles I. in Great Britain; suffered at the hands of Laud, 
and died in 1672, Triboulet. the court-fool of Francis 1.. 
was made immortal by Rabelais, and a number of others 
have become historical. The court and pantomime fools 
wore a characteristic dress, motley coat and tight breeches, 
and carrying a bauble or short staff with a ludicrous head. 
Sometimes asses’ ears were added and a cock's comb, The 
clowns of Shakspeare are supposed to have been drawn 
from the “vice " in the mysteries, which the Italians again 
developed into the zany. а foil to the more serious and capa- 
ble clown. It was the business of the zany to follow and 
caricature the clown. He was a merry-andrew, full of in- 
competencies, and bringing all the tricks of the clown into 
ridieule by absurd imitations of them, generally ending in 
failure. Where there was only a single clown he performed 
both functions, and in this shape he becomes the jester of 


843 CLUB-FOOT 
the modern circus, Court-fools were known to the Baghdad 
caliphs, and Bahalul, the jester of Harun al-Raschid, is a 


character in Arabian literature. 
Court Fools (185%). 


Club-foot, technically known as Tallpes: a deformity, 
mostly congenital, which usually affects both feet. In the 
most common form the inner margin of the foot is elevated, 
the external one depressed, touching the ground: the mid- 
dle and anterior portions are retarded in their growth, and 
the joints become immovable. This condition becomes 
more prominent when the child begins to walk, sometimes 
to such an extent that the upper part of the foot takes the 
Масе of the sole. Simultaneously the muscles of the leg 
fae emaciated, and lose their characteristic texture. 
The cause has been sought for in diseases of the brain or 
spinal cord, contracted before birth; some are supposed. to 
be due to a continued pressure in the womb; and a rational 
explanation for many cases is offered by considering the 
early condition of the festus; The lower extremities are 
formed at about the first month of pregnancy on the an- 
terior aspect of the abdomen of the foetus, under the skin, 
with the knee-pits facing the body: consequently to assume 
its normal position a rotation of the extremity around its 
axis, including the foot, is necessary. When this process, 
as far as the foot is concerned, remains incomplete, club- 
foot is the result. Some cases are the result of an abnormal 
obliquity of the small bones of the tarsus or posterior por- 
tion of the foot, and a primary shortness of io gast rocne- 
mius musele of the leg. Club-foot acquired after birth is 
due to muscular paralysis, bone disease, or traumatism. In 
paralysis one group of muscles permits the unrestricted 
action of the opposing group, which eventually results in a 
deformity of the foot. In mild cases manual stretching of 
the foot, proper bandaging, and the application of a plaster 
dressing will suffice. More marked cases require the cutting 
of one or more tendons and subsequent use of appropriate 
apparatus. In the acquired forms, especially eases due to 
traumatism, where the use of apparatus often is attended 
with pain, complicated operations are frequently necessary. 

A. Јлсов and F. E. SONDERN. 


Clab-mosses, or Ground-pines: small plants with a 
moss-like aspect belonging to the families Zyropodiacee 
(club-mosses апа ground-pines) and the Selagrnellacece 
(little club-mosses), These families, with the modern fam- 
ily Jsoetacewe, and several which are extinct (depedoden- 
drew and Sigillariee), constitute a well-marked class of the 
“fernworts” (Pteridophyta under the name of Zycopodi- 
тт, commonly called the Lvcorops (4. r). See Lycopo- 
DIUM. CHARLES E. Bessey. 


Clubs: societies of persons united for social, scientific, ar- 
tistic, literary, or political ends, or for purposes of recreation. 
The etymology of club in this sense 15 obscure. It may be 
derived from the Saxon cleofian, to cleave, in allusion to the 
division of the reckoning of the guests of an ale-house; but 
in its present signification it is perhaps closely allied to 
cleave, to adhere, It is also said to be derived from the 
Swedish Alubb, as meaning a clump, or tightly packed body 
of men: Carlyle, in his /Iíistory of Frederick the Great, as- 
sumes that the vow of the chivalric orders (^ Gelübde"), in 
vogue A. D. 1190, passes to us in the singularly dwindled con- 
dition of the an ee word club, The Friday Street, or more 
correctly Bread Street, Club, in London, was long regarded as 
the first in England, but in the reign of Henry LV. there was 
a club called ** La Court de bone Compagnie,” of which the 
Ee Occleve and probably Chaucer were members. About the 
winning of the seventeenth century or the end of the six- 
teenth the famous club at. the Mermaid Tavern in Bread 
Street was established. It had Shakspeare, Beaumont, 
Fletcher, Raleigh, Donne, Selden, ete., as members, About 
the same time Ben Jonson founded a club which met at the 
Devil Tavern, between Temple Bar and Middle Temple Gate. 
In 1659 the first political club, the Rota, was established, 
meeting at the Turk’s Head in New Palace Yard. In 1669, 
three vears after the great fire, the Civil Club, which exists 
to this day, was established in the city, all the members of 
which are citizens, Some of these early. political clubs 
played important parts in the history of the times, Such 
was the October Club, mumed after the cheer for which it 
was famed, October ale, the members of which were ardent 
Tories, Swift was a leading spirit of the October, and fre- 
quently alluded to it in the Journal ta Stella. The Satur- 
div Brothers, and Seriblerus Clubs, each having Swift as a 
member, and the Calves -heud Club, formed in ridicule of the 


See Doran, fJistory of 
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memory of Charles L, the King's-head Club, founded by the 
unscrupulous Shaftesbury, and the Mug-house Club, so calied 
from the ale-mugs used by the members, were among the 
more noted political clubs of the early part of the eighteenth 
century, Another unique club, the Kit-Kat, famous in lit- 
erature, dates from the year 1700. Its curious name іх said 
to be derived from а noted mutton-pie man, Christopher 
Katt, whose Christian name was shortened to Kit. Amonz 
the members were the Dukes of Marlborough. and Devon- 
shire, Lord Halifax, Sir Robert Walpole, Congreve, Granville. 
and Addison. The elub had each of its toasting-:lasses in- 
scribed with a verse to some reigning beauty. Contempo- 
raneous in origin with the Kit-Kat were the Tattlers Club in 
Shire Lane, and the famous Beefsteak Society, bearing as its 
badge a gridiron with the motto“ Beef and liberty.” Among 
the “Steaks,” as the members were called, were Garrick and 
Hogarth. 

Readers of Boswell are familiar with the Ivy Lane Club 
established by Dr. Johnson at the King's Head, a beefsteak- 
house in [vy Lane, and the Literary Club, founded by John- 
son and Sir Joshua Reynolds іп 1764, which had among its 
members Boswell, Goldsmith, Burke, and others famous in 
literature. 

The purely social club of the present dav owes its origin 
to the famous coffee-houses of the eighteenth century, 
where congenial spirits used to meet for social intercourse 
and comradeship. In time the proprietor of the coffe- 
house was persuaded to exclude all but a chosen few from 
his doors, and none were to be admitted except those bal- 
loted for by the members, These cotfee-house clubs were in 
most cases known by the names of the original proprietors 
and many of them have remained in existence to the pres 
ent dav. Among these proprietary clubs may be mentioned 
Almack's (1764), Brooks's (1778), White's, originally estab- 
lished as White's Chocolate-house in 1698, and afterward re- 
moved in 1755 to its present site in St. James's Street, and 
Boodle's, the resort of country squires and hunting-men. 

Of these Whites and Brooks's were in the carly days fa- 
mous gaming-establishments, frequented by the young men 
of fashion, where such erratic geniuses as Fox and Sheridan 
gambled away their fortunes, and thousands of pounds 
changed hands in a single night. White's has retained its 
aristocratic exclusiveness to the present day, and is still 
among the most аа of London clubs. About the 
close of the Napoleonic wars the modern-club era began 
with the organization of the Travellers’ Club in 1814 by the 
Marquis of Londonderry, whieh is to-day one of the most 
exclusive of English clubs. 

The period from 1815 to 1855 saw the establishment of the 
palatial modern clubs lining Pall Mall and Piccadilly, which 
form so important a part of English social life. Among 
these may be mentioned the Athenwum (1524), the resort of 
authors, artists, and patrons of the sciences and arts; the 
Garrick (1831), the home of patrons and professors of the 
drama; the Oxford and Cambridge (1835), for members of 
the two universities; the Carlton (1831), Conservatives (I, 
and Reform (1830), composed of prominent members of the 
two great political parties; the United Service (1815). the 
Army and Navy (1851), the Guards’ Club (1850), and the 
Junior United Service, in all of which the membership is 
confined to naval and military officers in her Majesty's serv- 
ice; the Marlborough, fostered by H. R. Н. the Prince of 
Wales: and the Bachelors’ and Wellington, where gentle- 
women are admitted with eertain restrictions. There are in 
addition to the famous political, literary, and social clubs, 
institutions devoted principally to athletie sports, such as the 
Marylebone Cricket. Club; Thames and Peir rowing 
clubs; and the Hurlingham and Ranelagh country clubs. 
where polo and pigeon-shooting are the attractions. The 
word eli however, is not confined to the select. social or- 
ganizations owning their own buildings which line the 
prominent streets of great cities, but the organization of x» 
cieties of men or women banded together for some specific 
interest or pursuit. and bearing the name “club.” has Iw- 
come so general that elubs of some form are now found in 
every citvin the civilized world. From England the designa- 
tion “ political clubs" was adopted by similar organizations 
on the Continent during the eighteenth century, where they 
played an important róle in contemporaneous political his 
tory. In 1793 they were prohibited in Germany. In France 
they became the hotbed of the Revolution, The first French 
soctety that took the name club was the Club Politique, es 
tablished at Paris in 1782, and shortly after, in 1785, a second 
was organized under the name of the Club de Boston, or 
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“des Amerieains " ; and soon the appellation was adopted by 
the notorious Clubs des Jacobins, des Feuillants de Mon- 
trouge, des Cordeliers, ete. Purely social clubs have also 
been established on the Continent, but unfortunately they 
have in many cases become little better than gaming-houses, 
of the most famous modern Parisian clubs the Jockey Club 
and the Cercle Royale deserve mention, for their exclusive- 
ness and importance in the social life of the French me- 
tropolis, 

In the U. S. eclub-life owes its origin to the Union Club, 
founded in New York, June 17, 1836. The Somerset Club of 
Piston, founded. іп 1857, the Maryland Club of Baltimore, 
1557, and the Chicago Club of Chicago, established in 1869, 
indicate the rapid growth of club-life in the U. S. Among 
famous New York clubs may be mentioned the University 
1865); Union League (1863); Authors’, founded by Noah 
Breoks, R. W. Gilder, Edward Eggleston, Brander Matthews, 
andothers; and the Plavers’, counting Edwin Booth, Thomas 
Jeferson and S.L. Clemens (Mark Twain) among its founders. 
Club-life is not. confined to the wealthy, for workingmen’s 
clubs have been successfully operated on both sides of the 
Atlantic, These institutions, modeled after the social clubs 
of the rich, are established by and in the interests of work- 
ingmen, and have proved very efficient in improving the so- 
cial condition of the laboring classes. In many of them the 
sile of intoxicating liquors is prohibited, and the necessaries 
uf life are supplied to members at cost prices. 

Н. C. CHATFIELD-T AYLOR. 


(Clubs for Women: the growth in the U.S. of clubs for 
women is one of the marvels of a century prolific in new 
movements. In Mar., 1868, the first club exclusively for 
women, Sorosis, was founded, in an experimental way, in 
New York city, “for the promotion of agreeable and useful 
relations among women of literary, artistic, and scientific 
tastes, and for the discussion and dissemination of principles 
and facts which promise to exert a salutary influence on 
women and on society." Its formation was due to the re- 
[а] of the ecomimittee on the Dickens dinner, from the 
Press Club, to allow women to participate equally with men 
on that occasion. Twelve ladies, including Mrs, J. C. Croly, 
the founder, organized Sorosis, whose name is a botanical 
term derived from a Greek word signifying a heap or col- 
ition, Its first president was Sarah (Willis) Parton, popu- 
larly known as * Fanny Fern.” The interest in such asso- 
ciations has grown until it is estimated that there are in the 
L.3.500 clubs with an aggregate membership of not less 
Шап 50,000, 

To estimate properly this advance it must be remembered 
that prior to 1868 there were no associated movements 
among women outside the church, the suffrage, and the 
anti-slavery cause, and these were combined with, if they 
were not controlled by, men. Puritan influence aided the 
custom, and traditions of the ages were potent in limiting 
women to a subordinate place, and keeping them “silent,” 
in and out of the churches, It is worth noting that the new 
movement was not in the nature of a revolt, but was more 
like an awakening. "The central idea carried with it noth- 
ing belligerent, nothing antagonistic, nothing in a nature of 
a lemand or an assertion. The cardinal principles were 
unity, fellowship of one woman with another оп a platform 
of professed ignoranee, and sincere desire to learn. The 
movement brought together women of all creeds and no 
creed, women of diverse social position and environment, 
women of widely differing opportunities and degrees of cul- 
пие, and made of them an harmonious body, enriched by 
the contribution of each to the whole. 

This club ideg of kinship and unity on the basis of wom- 
auhood alone is distinctly modern, at least so far as any 
practical exemplification of it is concerned, and its inculea- 
uon has created a new social departure, and an active, many- 
sided social life before almost unknown. 

What may be called the second period in the life of wom- 
ens clubs, and their growth into a movement, began in 1889. 
At the suggestion of Mrs. Croly, а call for a convention of 
Clubs was issued by Sorosis, which proposed to celebrate its 
twenty-first birthday by such a gathering. 


Of 96 clubs addressed, 65 responded by sending delegates, 


he convention held its sessions Mar, 18-20, and a commit- 
tee representing the New York Sorosis, the Woman's Club 
of Brooklyn, and the New Century Club of Philadelphia 
drafted a constitution and devised a plan of permanent or- 
Fintzation to be submitted in the following year. The de- 
stability of giving voice to and recording the history of 
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this rapidly growing movement suggested the idea of a 
journal devoted to literary and club interests, and a period- 
ical with this avowed object was begun in the autumn of 
1889, under the name of Fhe Womaus Cycle. Among its 
features were a directory of clubs and a record of elub- 
work. The first convention of the ^ general. federation ” 
met by invitation of Sorosis at Scottish Rite Hall in New 
York, on Apr. 23-25, 1890, and was presided over by Mrs, 
Ella Dietz Clymer, then president. of Sorosis, Sixty clubs, 
representing eighteen different States, participated in this 
ratification convention, and established the general feder- 
ation of women's clubs upon a permanent basis, and elected 
Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Brown, of East Orange, N. J., presi- 
dent. 

In the two vears between the organization convention 
at Scottish Rite Hall in 1890 and the first biennial conven- 
tion at Chicago in 1802 the federation gained an aggregate 
membership of upward of 200 clubs, representing a mem- 
bership ranging from 15 to 500, and some with outgrowths 
of many hundreds more, These clubs covered 31 States, 
and to the list must be added India, with two federated 
women's clubs; one in Bombay, founded by a New York 
physician, Dr. Emma Brainerd Ryder, and one in Ceylon, also 
the result of Dr. Ryder's efforts. The first mentioned, which 
numbers more than 250 women, and includes Europeans and 
natives belonging to six different castes, is the first instance 
of a general overcoming of the caste spirit. 

This rapid growth was accelerated by the federation svs- 
tem of organization. Under this method the president of a 
federated club became a vice-president of the federation, 
A federation correspondent from each State was also ap- 
pointed, whose duty it was, and is, to act as the medium of 
communication between the individual clubs of her State or 
territorial area and the central board. 

The motto of the general federation is ** Unity in diver- 
sity.” Naturally there are great diversities in clubs in dif- 
ferent neighborhoods and different parts of the country, but 
they are usually differences of detail, not of basis or essen- 
tial puc A curious and predominant element in the 
woman's club idea is its flexibility and ability to lend itself 
to the needs of its locality and the growth of the member- 
ship. It would be easy to enumerate such important 
achievements as the building of club-houses and institutes, 
such as the Atheneum of Milwaukee, the Propyleum of 
Indianapolis. the New Century Club-house of Philadelphia, 
the club-house at Grand Rapids, and others; but the best 
result of the work of women's clubs has been seen in the 
new life of the small towns, the movement in the stag- 
nant waters of quiet village neighborhoods, the uplifting in- 
fluence of the higher thought, and the democratic spirit that 
has been fostered. In general terms it may truthfully be 
said to have changed the tone of whole communities. In 
"articular, it has taught women how to think, how to speak, 
юм to act for the best good of the community in which they 
live. It has made them acquainted with the best work, the 
best ideas, and the great thinkers of their own and all times. 
It has taught them values and proportion and the historic 
continuity of events, thus forming a basis for a new concep- 
tion of the philosophy of life and duty, and destroying 
prejudice. Some clubs have done much іп philanthropic 
directions, particularly in the farther West, where organiza- 
tions for the benefit of women and children and neighbor- 
hood improvement hardly existed until the woman's club 
created it. Among the outgrowths are, protective and educa- 
tional unions, provident funds, Sus ben uh reading-rooms 
for the benefit of workingwomen, as well as social centers, 

London has several clubs for women, but they are not аз 
broad in their aims as those of the О. S. The New Somer- 
ville Club, which is ehiefly intended for professional women, 
devotes its Tuesday evenings to discussions and lectures, 
the subjects being treated in a general and non-partisan 
way. The Denison Club has for its object “the promotion 
of friendly intercourse and open discussion between men 
and women interested in social and industrial questions, and 
the encouragement of study and investigation.” Опе or 
more meetings are held monthly, at which papers on prac- 
tical subjects are read and are followed by a conversation, 
The University Club for Ladies admits only those who have 
or have had, as students or lecturers, connection with 
some college affiliated with a university, or who are regis- 
tered medical practitioners of the United Kingdom. ‘The 
Alexandra is a proprietary club of a fashionable and exclu- 
sive character. The Pioneer is composed wholly of women, 
and follows American ideas, 
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One of the strongest fears expressed in regard to women's 
Clubs in the beginning was the fear that they would tend 
still more to the separation of sexes. This result has not 
followed. On the contrary, club-life is bringing men and 
women together, and the latest outcome of the woman's 
club is the mixed club of men and women, with higher 
standards than men's clubs have before known. But this 
would not have been possible had not women gained knowl- 
edge and experience in clubs of their own. . C. CROLY. 


Cluniacs, The, or Congregation of Clugny (Cluniacum 
in Burgundy, а very influential monastic institution); found- 
ed in 910 by Duke Willium of Aquitaine, who y his rela- 
tive, Abbot Berno of Beaume, at the head of the new insti- 
tution. As the aim of the duke was to effect a reform of 
monastie life, which had sunk very low in France, Berno 
enforced the strictest observance of the rules of St. Benedict ; 
but just this severity struck a rich vein of sympathy in the 
time. Clugny became the reformer not only of the Bene- 
dictine order, but of monastic life in. general, and its rules, 
Consuetudines Cluniasenses, were е adopted. Three 

opes issued from its cells, Gregory VII, Urban II., and 
Pashalis II. Privileges and endowments were showered 
upon it, and it soon became one of the richest and most 
magnificent institutions of the Middle Ages. It received at 
one time Pope Innocent IV. and the King of France with 
their whole retinues in 1245. But lack of discipline and the 
dissipations of the abbots greatly impoverished the institu- 
tion during the next two centuries. Under the Revolution 
the Constituent Assembly closed the convent, confiscated the 

roperty, and sold the buildings. The church was broken 
down. Some of its priceless literary treasures were saved, 
and are in the Paris Bibliothéque Nationale and the British 
Museum. The palace of the abbots in Paris became in 1833 
a museum of antiquities. 

AUTHORITIES.—Lorain, Г Abbaye de Clugny (Dijon, 1880) : 
the works of Pignot, Cuchérat, and Champly ; Duckett’s 
Record Evidence of Cluni (1886); and Charters and Records 
of Cluni (1888). 

Cluny, formerly Clugni (anc. Cluniacum): a town of 
France; department of Saône-et-Loire: on the Gróne, here 
crossed by two stone bridges; 14 miles N. W. of Macon (see 
map of France, ref. 6-G). Here are the remains of a rich 
а famous Benedictine abbey, founded in 910 a.p. It has 
also the Church of Notre Dame of thirteenth century, Cluny 
has manufactures of gloves, lace, linen, paper, and pottery. 
Pop. (1896) 4,273. 

Clupea: See Aspis. 


Clupeidæ [from Lat. clupea, a herring. the typical ge- 
nus]: a family of fishes containing the herrings, shad, 
sprats, and closely allied species. Its members are charac- 
terized by having a compressed body, covered with easily 
detachable and usually rather large scales, sometimes form- 
ing a serrated ridge along the abdomen, The head is naked, 
mouth large and terminal. Maxillaries of three pieces; 
teeth, when present, small and numerous — Gill-openings 
large, gill rakers long and slender. There is no adipose 
dorsal fin; the anal is rather long; tail forked. The group 
contains about 130 species, found in all seas, although most- 
ly near the coast; many species ascend fresh waters and 
some remain there. This group probably comprises more 
individuals than any other, as some species, like the eom- 
mon herring, assemble in immense schools and are taken in 
nets by tens of thousands. F. A. Lucas. 


Cluseret, klü'ze-ray', Gustave PAUL: revolutionist ; b. in 
Paris, France, June 13, 1823; aided to suppress the insurrec- 
tions of 1848: served in Algeria and the Crimea, and reached 
the rank of captain; resigned in. 1858 his place as captain in 
the French army because he had adopted the principles of 
Mazzini. In 1859 he commanded the contingent of French 
volunteers under Garibaldi, and in 1802 entered the volun- 
teer атту of the U. S. in which he became in 1862 a briga- 
dier-general, serving on the staffs of Gens, MeClelland and 
Fremont. In 1864 he published in New York the New Na- 
tion, to urge the nomination of Fremont for the presidency. 
His attempts, in 1870, to proclaim in Lyons and Marseilles 
the * Red Republie ` failed. In Mar.. 1571, the communists 
of Paris appointed him Chief of the War Department: on 
Мау 1 he was deposed, arrested, and impeached, but after a 
few days set free, and fled to England. After a short visit 
to the U. S. he settled at Geneva, Switzerland, in 1872. 

Clusia [so called in honor of the botanist Lécluse or Clu- 
sius]: a genus of dicotyledonous trees and shrubs, many of 
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which are epiphytic, belonging to the family Gwuttifera. 
About sixty species are knoyn, all natives of tropical or 
sub-tropical America. They have opposite, coriaceous, en- 
tire leaves, and terminal, solitary or panicled. divecious or 
polygamous, showy flowers, The sepals are from four to 
six, the petals from four to nine, the stamens numerous and 
indefinite, while the pistil is compound, with five to fifteen 
cells, with many ovules in each cell. On account of the 
vellow resinous juice which they contain some of them 
bear the name of balsam-trees, and in some cases this when 
dried into a resin is used for plasters, and for other medic- 
inal purposes. One species, C. flava, is found in Southern 
Florida. It occurs also in, the West Indies, and is known as 
the yellow balsam-tree on account of its medicinal vellow 
resin, C. rosea from the West Indies is grown in conser- 
vatories for its beautiful rose-colored flower. C. E. B. 


Clustered Columns, or Compound Piers: piers which 
are о or appear to be composed of several columns 
clustered together. They form one of the richest features 
of Gothie ecclesiastical architecture, in which they serve to 
support the pier-arches under the clerestory, and the vauit- 
ing of the side-aisles. The columns may have separate shafts 
grouped around а central core, or may be attached to each 
other and to the core throughout their whole length. In 
English Gothie they are frequently adorned with encircling 
bands or fillets at regular intervuls. A. D. Е. HAMLIN. 


Clyde: the principal river on the west coast of Scotland; 
celebrated for the beauty of its scenery. It rises in the Low- 
ther and Moffat Hills, and drains an area of about 1,500 
sq. miles in the counties of Lanark, Renfrew, and Dumbar- 
ton. It flows at first М. as far as Biggar; it then takes a 
N. W. course, receiving the Douglas on the left at Harper- 
field. At Lanark, both above and below the town, are the 
Falls of Clyde, where the river descends about 350 feet in 
4 miles. The highest fall is Corra Linn. in which there are 
three leaps aggregating 84 feet. The river then passes Ham- 
Шоп, Glasgow, and Renfrew, and reaches the firth of Clyde 
at Dumbarton. Glasgow may be reached by the largest 
ocean steamers, and at Dumbarton the river is 1 mile wide. 
Total length, 73 miles. The valley of the Clyde is one of 
the most prosperous parts of Scotland. 

Clyde: city; Cloud со., Kan. (for location, see map of 
Kansas, ref. 4-G); on Mo. Pac., Ch., Rk. I. and Pac. and U nion 
Pac. R. Hs., and on Republican river; has & trade in grain, 
hogs, ete. Pop. (1880) 056; (1890) 1,137 ; (1895) 1,129. 

Clyde: village; Wayne co., N. Y. (for location of county, 
see map of New York, ref. 4-Е); on the N. Y. C. and Н. К. and 
the West Shore К. Rs., and on the Erie Canal and the Clyde 
river; 43 miles E. of Rochester. It has churches of five de- 
nominations, a large high school, 2 glass-factories, 6 malt- 
houses, canning-factory, 2 harness-factories, 2 grist-milis, 
tannery, steam-engine works, and а cooperage. Pop. (1880) 
2,826; (1890) 2,038. EDITOR ОЕ “TIMES,” 

Clyde: village; Sandusky co., O. (for location of county, 
see map of Ohio, ref. 2-Е); on the L. S. and M. S, the C. C. C, 
and St. L., and the W. and Т. E. К. Rs.; 38 miles E. of To- 
ledo and 75 miles W. of Cleveland. Here are eight churches, 
excellent schools, water-works (supplied by artesian wells), 
electric lights, piano-factory, edge-tool works, and other 
manufacturing industries. The village is situated in one of 
the richest agricultural regions of Ohio. Pop. (1880) 2.380; 
(1890) 2,327. EDITOR OF “ ENTERPRISE." 

Clyde, Lorp: See CAMPBELL, COLIN. 


Clymer, GEORGE: statesman; b. in Philadelphia. Pa.. in 
1739; was brought up by his uncle, William Coleman. who 
made him his heir. Clymer resisted the sale of taxed tea in 
1773, and subscribed liberally to the loans of the first Conti- 
nental Congress, He was elected to the Continental Congress 
in 1776 in place of the Pennsylvania delegates. who refused 
to vote for independence, and signed the Declaration of In- 
dependence, although he was not present at its adoption. 
He was re-elected a member of Congress in 1780, and was а 
member of the convention which formed the Federal Con- 
stitution in 1787. He was the founder of the Pennsylvania 
Agricultural Society. D. in Morrisville, Bucks eo., Pa.. July 
ЭЗ, 1813.—His grandson, MEREDITH CLYMER, b. in Philadel- 
hia, in June, 1817, became a distinguished physician in 
New York. where he was Professor of the Institutes of Medi- 
cine at the University of that сиу, He edited and wrote 
numerous treatises on nervous affections, fevers, and pul- 
monary disease. 


Clysma: See EGYPT, ANCIENT. 


CLYTAEMNESTRA 


Clytemnes’tra, or Clytemnestra (in Gr. КА»тшдуўетра): 
the wife of Agamemnon, King of Mycenas; was a sister of 
Castor and of Helen. She became the paramour of A‘ gisthus, 
and murdered Agamemnon and Cassandra on his return 
from Troy, She and ZEgisthus were killed by her son Orestes. 
The legends concerning her were worked over by Homer, 
Euripides, and Sophocles. 

(1yt'ia. or Clyt'ie (in Gr. KAvría, or KAurin): the name of 
three mythical personages mentioned by Hesiod, Ovid, Pau- 
sanias, and Tzetzes. With Ovid (Metamorphoses, iv.) she is 
a nymph loved by Apollo, the god of the sun, but who, hav- 
ing offended and being forsaken by him, pined away with 
her eves fixed on the sun, and was turned into a flower, 
which (from its ever turning toward the sun) was called 
heliotropium (hAtorpértov). 


Cnicin, ni'sin, or Centan’rin: the bitter principle of Cni- 
eus, or Centaurea benedictus. It is in odorless, silky needles, 
having a pure bitter taste. See BLEssED THISTLE. 


Cnidus, ni düs (in Gr. Куо), sometimes written Gnidos: 
an ancient Greek city of Caria, in Asia Minor; on the Ægean 
“еа and on the promontory of Triopion. It was one of the 
six cities of the Doric league called Herapolis, and had an 
extensive commerce, Here were several famous temples of 
Venus, one of which contained a celebrated marble statue 
of Venus by Praxiteles. Cnidus was partly built on a small 
island. connected by a causeway with the mainland. Conon 
the Athenian defeated the Spartan fleet near Cnidus in 
394 B. C. 


Coach: See CARRIAGES, etc. 


Coadja’tor [ Lat. co- + adju tor, helper, subst. of adjuva re, 
help}: an assistant; in ecclesiastical law, a term technically 
applied to one appointed to assist a bishop or other digni- 
tary, Coadjutant bishops in the Roman Catholic Church 
are usually bishops of sees tn partibus. In the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the U.S. they are called assistant 
bishops. The first one to be appointed in that Church was 
»njamin Moore, who was made assistant to Bishop Provoost, 
of New York, and the diocesan's resignation of his jurisdic- 
tion refused. Since that time there have been many such 
prelates in this Church, who have been elected with the pro- 
vision that they are to succeed the diocesan, but until he 
dies, resigns, or is deposed they perform only such duties 
as he may assign them. When Bishop Onderdonk, of New 
York, was suspended, J. Wainwright was given the exercise 
of all diocesan functions under the title of “provisional 
bishop.” Under the present practice a bishop and his con- 
vention may fix the jurisdiction of the assistant and confer 
a title, usually from some city in the diocese, before the 
assistant is appointed. In England coadjutor bishops have 
no official appointment, title, or position, except by a purely 
private and personal arrangement between the diocesan and 
themselves. ‘They are usually chosen from among bishops 
who have retired from colonial or missionary sees. 


Coagulation [from Lat. coagula tio, deriv. of coagula're, 
to curdle, eoa gulum, rennet; co-, together + a'gere, drive]: 
the changing of a liquid to a substance of semi-solid or 
curd-like consistency (the clot). Thus the white of an egg 
becomes solidified on the application of heat. The casein 
of milk is coagulated (curdled) by the action of rennet and 
by many acids. The fibrin in the blood, chyle, and lymph 
Is coagulated after the removal of these fluids from the liv- 
mg animal Coagulation of the blood has received a very 
gwat amount of patient study, and still there appears to be 
much obscurity, Fibrin does not exist as such in the blood, 
but is formed by the union of certain other substances, 
[hese seem to be fibrinogen, а substance found in the 
plasma of the blood, and fibrinoplastin, found in the white 
e Teles, the whole process being stimulated by a ferment 
aso found in the white corpuscles, In inflammation and in- 
Hainmatory diseases the blood contains an excessive amount 
ofthe fibrin factors, and therefore the blood readily eoagu- 
lites, Much importance was formerly attached to the ra- 
pruty of coagulation and the appearance of the clot, This 
wasin the days of excessive — but to-day little, 
perhaps too little, is thought of the coagulabilitv of the 
"яя, In pneumonia, which is a decidedly inflammatory 
lease, the coagulability is so much increased that clots 
form within the heart, and the usual cause of death is fail- 
ure of the heart from heart clots and general weakness, In 
certain other diseases, like HEMOPHILIA (4. е). the blood does 
not clot readily, and hemorrhages, in part due to the condi- 
lion of the blood, are constantly seen. Coagulation is most 
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important to the surgeon, for this alone makes amputations 
or any operations possible. Revised by WILLIAM PEPPER. 
Coahuila. k6-da-wee'lia: a northern interior state of 
Mexico; bordering on the Rio Grande; bounded N. by 
Texas, E. by Tamaulipas and Nuevo Leon, S. by San Luis 
Potosi and Zacatecas, and W. by Durango and Chihuahua. 
A small area near the center of its western border has inde- 
pendent political rights as the territory of Sierra Mojada. 
Area of the state, 63.538 sq. miles. The surface is much 
like that of the adjacent portion of "l'exas—dry, bare of 
trees, generally level, but with low, abrupt mountains. The 
last are most abundant in the central portion. The Rio 
Salado, a tributary of the Rio Grande, rises in these moun- 
tains, The southwestern quarter has several large lagoons 
which fluctuate greatly in size and form the sinks of exten- 
sive independent drainage basins. The mineral wealth is 
considerable, but the richest region has been segregated in 
the territory of Sierra Mojada. Cattle, wool, and fruits are 
the other chief products. The climate is generally temperate 
and healthy. Pop, (1895) 235,688, Capital, Saltillo, with 
17,000 inhabitants. The International hail ray crosses the 
state from Ciudad Porfirio Diaz (Piedras Negras) on the Rio 
Grande to Torreon in the southwest. M. W. H. 


Coahuila Valley: See Согоклро DESERT. 


Coahuiltecan Indians: a linguistic family of Indians; 
so named by Orozco y Berra in 1864, and Coahuilteco-Tejano 
by Pimentel іп 1865. But the Mexican state of Coahuila, 
for which the family name was intended, now has a much 
smaller territory than in the eighteenth century, and the 
present Coahuiltecan Indians all live in the state of Ta- 
maulipas. 

Tribes, Population, Language.—The majority of the 
tribes belonging to this stock are enumerated in Father 
Bartolomé Garcia's Manual, а sort of catechism dated Que- 
retaro, 1760, and probably composed at the San Juan Capis- 
trano Mission, near San Antonio de Bejár, Texas, Mention 
is there made of the Pajalates, Orejones, Pacaos (Pakawá, 
or Pintos,“ the tattooed ones”), Pacóas, Telijuyas, Alasa pas, 
Pausanes, Pampópas, and many others. Most of them lived 
between the Rio Nueces and the Rio Grande. а pun of 
Texas then belonging to Coahuila province. The feeble sur- 
viving remnants of this stock—the Comecrudos, Cotonames, 
and Pukawü—now live in Mexico between Camargo and 
Reynosa, They are generally tall in stature, and have an 
olive complexion. They remember their dialects but im- 

erfectly, their principal means of intercommunication be- 
ing Spanish, and they seem to have no knowledge of their 
early domos and migrations. In 1886 their population was 
about 30, only 10 of whom could converse in the Indian ver- 
naeular. The Comecrudo dialect is very simple in its pho- 
netics and in its grammatic forms. See INDIANS OF NORTH 
AMERICA, А. 5. GATSCHET. 


Coal: а пате given to several carbonaceous substances 
derived from vegetable tissue. It was formerly limited to 
what is now known as charcoal, the residual carbon of wood, 
from which the volatile constituents have been expelled by 
heat; but it is at present almost. universally used to denote 
the various kinds of mineral fuel. As these have no definite 
composition, the vagueness of the term has given rise to 
inh diseussion in scientific books and courts of law. 

Origin, Theories of.—Mineral coals form part of an un- 
broken series which begins with woody fiber and ends with 
graphite. They are all derived from the decomposition of 
vegetable tissue when buried under water, earth, or rock. 
The different products of this progressive change, which isa 
sort of distillation, are peat, lignite, bituminous and anthra- 
cite coal, graphite, and asphaltum, which are solids; petro- 
leum and water, which are liquids: сагропіс acid, carbureted 
hydrogen, etc, Which are gases, Of these all the solids, ex- 
cepting asphaltum, are residual products, while that sub- 
stance and the liquids and gases are the evolved products or 
distillates. The vegetable origin of coal is accepted. gen- 
erally by naturalists, because of the abundance of well- 
preserved fragments of plants frequently found in the roof 
and base shales, and in the partings of the beds, because of 
the distribution of microscopic fragments of vegetable origin 
in the coal, and because of the presence of ash in quantity 
averaging close to that of various vegetable species, Earlier 
investigators have assumed that eoal-beds owed their origin 
to the decomposition and maceration of enormous. forest- 
growths, while others based theories concerning their genc- 
sis upon the discovery in some seams of great quantities of 
spores, the seeds of Lycopodiacew. Another hypothesis rested 
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upon accumulations of marine pus like the sargassum 
fields of the Atlantic Ocean. The theory which, however, 
finds most general acceptance at the present time is that ably 
resented by Leo Lesquereux, of the Geological Survey of 
оеш that the vegetable matter accumulated in 
weat-bous, ‘The accumulations thus formed in different geo- 
NEA periods, but having their greatest. development. in 
What is known as the Carboniferous age, were subjected to 
enormous pressures and to a slow and general distillation, 
resulting in the different varieties of coal, from the more 
modern lignite to anthracite and graphite. In isolated in- 
stances the chemical changes have been hastened by local 
volcanic eruptions and lava-streams, and in many districts 
widespread шш of the strata have facilitated the 
escape of moisture and volatile matter. 

All the varieties of coal shade into each other, and we 
have lignites which exhibit every degree of approach to 
bituminous coals, semi-bituminous coals intermediate be- 
tween these latter and anthracite, and graphitic anthracites 
by which the anthracites are connected with the graphites. 
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Carboniferous strata—W. Pennsylvania and Ohio. 


Geological. Formation.—The geological position of the 
different. varieties of coal accords with the theory of their 
origin. For example, the oldest rocks known contain com- 
paratively little carbonaceous matter, as they date from a 
period when the vegetation of the globe was scanty and 
mostly marine. Here we have only the residual products of 
the distillation of vegetable tissue, graphite and anthracite. 
In the Carboniferous age the terrestrial vegetation was lux- 
uriant over large areas, and conditions prevailed favorable 
to the formation of beds of peat. These, submerged and 
deeply buried under sediments which were deposited upon 
them, have, as a general rule. been changed to our beds of 
bituminous eoal—to anthracite where local causes have car- 
ried the process of distillation further. In formations more 
modern than the Carboniferous the accumulations of vegeta- 
ble matter are usually classed as lignites. These contain 
more water and oxygen, and are less valuable fuels than the 
true coals, but shade into them imperceptibly. In the pres- 
ent period we see the formation of coal only in its initial 
staves—viz.. the growth of vegetation and the accumulation 
of bitumenized vegetable tissue in. peat-bogs and marshes, 
where oxidation is prevented or retarded by water. Dy ar- 
tifieial processes we can, however, hasten the changes in 
vegetable tissue, and by properly conducted distillation pro- 
duce lignite, bituminous coal, and anthracite. We find, too, 
that nature is locally accelerating her processes, and by vol- 
canic heat distilling lignites and bituminous coals to anthra- 
спе. In Colorado, New Mexico, and on Queen Charlotte's 
island, excelent anthracite has been produced by volcanic 
heat from Cretaceous lignites. At Los Bronces, in Sonora, 
Triassie coal is converted into anthracite by a similar cause. 
In Eastern America all the coal strata, except those of the 
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small Triassic basins of Virginia and North Carolina, are of 
Carboniferous age. In. the valley of the Mississippi, where 
they have suffered no local metamorphosis, they are all cf 
the bituminous class, In the Alleghanies the same strata, 
having been somewhat affected by the causes which resulted 
in the upheaval of the mountains, have Jost a portion of 
their volat matter, and have become what are known as 
semi-bituminous coals, To this group belong the coals of 
Blossburg, Broad Top, Frostburg, and a belt running down 
to Alabama. Still farther E. the Carboniferous strata are 
more metamorphosed, and the coal which they contain is 
converted into anthracite. In Rhode Island а coal-basin of 
limited extent, and of the same age with those of Pennsyl- 
vania, seems to have been still nearer the focus of meta 
morphic action; and here the coal is partially converted 
into graphite, forming the variety known as graphitic an- 
thracite. 

The following sections, general and local, will serve to 
give an idea of the mode of occurrence of coal in the Car- 
boniferous rocks, and of the nature of the associated strata: 
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Coal measures—N. Ohio. 


As members of the stratified series of rocks the coal-b«ls 
were originally deposited horizontally, and large areas an: 
known in the U.S. and elsewhere in which this position 
has been but little modified. In many cases, however, the 
strata often have undergone violent flexures and extensive 
faulting, and they frequently occur in basins. In thickness 
the strata vary from seams as thin as knife blades to bals 
above 100 feet through. The beds very rarely consist of one 
uniform mass of coal, but are subdivided by layers or struta 
of slate called * partings,” and often these layers differ in 
physical structure and chemical composition. The coal 
itself is generally weathered along the outerop. deteriorating 
it so that explorations must. generally be carried to varying 
depths under cover before the fresh coal and its true value 
ean be determined. In nearly all coal-fields there are a 
number of beds, The minimum workable thickness depends 
upon a large number of contingencies, the character of the 
foot, wall, and roof, the distance from market, the quality of 
the coal, the supply of labor, the flow of water, ete. Mining 
is rarely cubed on in seams smaller than 34 to 4 feet, Se 
MINING. 

Chemical Constitution.—Chemiecally, coal is not а com 
pound of free carbon with volatile hydrocarbons, but is ге 
garded by more recent authorities, like Muck, as a mixture 
of a large series of hydrocarbons. ‘The constituents рг 
ducing the ash are derived both from the original veyetatle 
tissues from which it was formed and from mechanical aid- 
mixture of the mineral substances constituting the rocks In 
which the seams were imbedded. Sulphur, generally pres 
ent, and important as affecting the economical value of the 
fuel, is ТАГУ traceable to true chemical combination with 
the hydrocarbons and partly to admixture of iron pyrite 
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the latter being often found on strata and seams and in 
concretions of larger size. 

Structurally, coal is often split up into cubes by innumer- 
able cracks and seams, which often greatly facilitate the 
mining, but at times seriously interfere with the marketing 
ifthe coal. The fine coal or slack is frequently unsalable, 
ы when it ean not be used for coking represents so much 
waste, Some coals are hard and bear long transportation, 
others are fragile and do not bear carriage to distant mar- 
kets, All eoals deteriorate, so far as their fuel value is 
еметей, by prolonged exposure to the atmosphere; this 
joss of calorific etlicieney through weathering being strongly 
marked in some varieties, While it is of little practical signifi- 
cance with others. 

The spontaneous ignition of coal, which is particularly 
dangerous to vessels laden with fuel for distant ports, has 
teen frequently attributed to heating caused by the oxida- 
tim of the pyrites it contains, Моге recent investigators 
incline to regard the oxidation and ignition of the lighter 
volatile hvdrucarbons as the cause. Thorough ventilation 
is now acknowledged to be the best preventive measure. 

Industrial Values.—The value of coal in the economy of 
civilization is now so well understood and so fully appre- 
chtel that it requires no lengthy exposition, In its com- 
bastion the heat of the sun, absorbed in the growth of the 
plants from which it is derived, is all given out again, sub- 
jet to human control; and, as heat is but another name for 
physieal foree, coal becomes the most important source of 
wer at our command, The power developed in the com- 
tition of a pound of coal is theoretically equal to 11.080,- 
(M foot-pounds, But by our imperfect methods of utiliza- 
uon not more than 1,500,000 foot-pounds are made available. 
This is about the amount of power exerted by a man of 
urinary strength du;ing a day of labor. Hence 300 Ib. of 
cal will represent the labor of а man for a усаг, The cur- 
rut production of coal in the world is about 500,000,000 
Dons While we possess no recent statistics of the percent- 
age of consumption for power purposes, a fair estimate is one- 
quarter of the whole output for driving stationary locomo- 
lives and marine engines. This is equivalent to the labor of 
over 800.000.000 men who are producers and not consumers, 
. For the calculation of the calorific value of coal the Du- 
whg formula has been used for a long time. It is: 


cy = 8080 C + 34.462 (H — à 0) 
-——— ق‎ 


= per cent. carbon, Н == per cent. hydrogen, and О = per 
vent. oxygen.) By dividing the calorific value thus obtained 
hy 637, the quantity of carbon is obtained which converts 
Water at the freezing-point into steam. Favre and Silber- 
шиш, Regnault, Berthelot, Scheurer-Kestner and Meunier, 
uruner, Johnson, and others have made researches review- 
ing Dulong’s formula, which resulted in showing that the 
тасса) calorific value is two-thirds of the theoretical thus 
calculated, 
. The distillation of coal in the manufacture of illuminat- 
ing gas has been largely superseded by the manufacture of 
Walet-gas, subsequently enriched by naphtha. The tar pro- 
duced in the distillation of gas-coals by the older method of 
manufacture forms the raw material for the great aniline 
imlustry, the annual profits of which in Germany are said to 
te greater than the sums paid to scientists engaged in origi- 
nal rewarch in the German universities. | 
Distribution, General.—Such being the value of соң], its 
keographical distribution becomes of great interest and im- 
portance, Among the nations of Europe the British occupy 
à preeminent position, not only from the extent of their 
tval-ħelds, but from the industries dependent upon them. 
[һе British coal area is estimated to be 11,859 sq. miles, 
The coal area of France is about 2,000 sq. miles. boton 
^^ a coal area estimated at 500 sq. miles. In Prussia the 
Coal area is 2,000 sq. miles of very deep and valuable coal 
Оніо. PENNSYLVANIA. 
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STATES AND TERRITORIES. 1889. 1890. 
Bituminous. 
Alabama.... .................. tons, 3.572.083 4.090.509 
ATRAS аера E Sige ee es 210.554 чо SS 
California ад | asa | Hen 
Oregon... $ (01,514 
COlOTAAO ужеш i Sas er iei As 9,544,114 3,00 1,003 
Georgia and t | 926.156 J 228337 
North Carolina у 77777777777 | },156 | 10.262 
ТИПО билж ирд ижа EAE A Cae Sees i 13.104.353 15.212.420 
ТАНА, o gu oed a RR 2.845.057 3,305,737 
Indian Territory . . . . . . . . . . . .. 2.005: 133,832 860.229 
Dg MANN 4,095,358 4,021,729 
Kansas and | | 9 992 443 К wean hee 
Nebraska | B € » à э * e ә э » 9 d а @ c a 9 € + s ot n n i * ` { у, 1.500 
Kentucky .... ccc creer en rne 2.300.755 2.701.496 
Maryland... uh 3.030, 15 3,357,513 
MICH нЕ RERUM EM | 67,431 74.977 
ТЕО о а a CENE ee ВЫЕ 2.507 S23 2,735,221 
Montana oo ccc kok cei sree oa Y was e 363,301 517.417 
New Mexico... lessen | 486.463 315.777 
North }аКо{а..................-.-.-. i AH S O00 
О sd Scena ton укы ES CSS | 9.970.797 11.494.506 
Pennsylvania . . . . . . .. . . . . . ......* 36.174.050 43.312.173 
Пеер sc . . . . . . . . . . . . ............ | 1,925,059 2,505,140 
J И ЫЫЫ, | 128.216 184,440 
КА ene o Rene dr | 236.051 318,159 
УЕР S e oor Ene SERE C tan | R65, 5 NO 784,011 
Waushingptéom . . ааа ............. 1.030,578 1.203,68) 
West Virginia. ........... ............ | 6,231, 880 6,208,128 
haoc tl ' 1388047 8,183,669 
Total bituminous...............-- 95,620,026 111,320,015 
Anthracite. Ў : 

Pennsylvania ................... tons. 45 544.070 46,468 641 
Colorado and New Mexico........-+. 53,517 aa uade 
Rhode Island......... cece ee cece eee SQQ. 
Total anthracite ................. | 45,000,487 46,168,641 
Grand total... . . . . . . .. .......... | 141.229.513 157,788,656 
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Spain is not definitely known. 
provinee of Asturias 1s important, but 
ther coal production is small. Austria has 1,800 sq. 
~ 
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Profile section across the Alleghanies, showing relations of coal basins. 


miles of coal territory. 
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Recent discoveries have shown that 


Russia has much larger coal-fields than were formerly cred- 
ited to her, and it is estimated that she has 20,000 to 20,- 


000 sq. miles of coal strata of different ages, 


Coal also oceurs in China, India, Australia, Japan, and 


Borneo, 


So far as known, it is all of Mesozoic age, though 


in China and Japan anthracite and well-formed bituminous 


coals are found, and have been worked for centuries, 


Production.—Vhe production of coal in the world is es- 


timated for the year 1559, in gross tons of 
lows: 


ireat Па . . . . . . . . . e PATER S tons. 176.016,79 


ULnited States «eua erben o de doce d mais 120,007,780 
GUEDIBID S st vetere x eoi ne Be ae ko tta tes 54,341,337 
IDEO ee ce E d rus uses EH n ene eii A die 24 5848 м) 
Austria-Hungary . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. .. . . . . . . . . ........ 25) SAW) LKN) 
Ве est оа 19.810.118 
Е ПОКА КОЛКО e CREER GODS TOU ТЕ ЛОТ Бн) 
Tae hoa ek cesses Suse he на ES PU BURG vob T i-es юш 000 
Jb] RUD Н Л КО СГ Л Л О УО ates 2 000,000) 
Novae SCOTIA r ete ease RR we aha 1.750.270 
SDAIN олы tee otha ed ida oque pect ыр dA DR A RP dA RR 7,000,000 
British Columbia and Northwest Territories....... 140,003 
CHE Eo esas DO, IHN) 
Chüli..... no in eh И ud кб ah Wide ыа GEN ven EP Bi) Wa) 
Itl Se red PR ЛУ Л ККК КС ОЛ УКО СЕ OTH ӨЮ 
Other couiitries .. . . ......... . . . .. ... ........ ....... 4,000,000 

Total КУКУ ГООО ЛГ УГУ КОЛ УГ С Т ‚ 473,007,811 


2,240 1b., as fol- 


Since Great Britain increased to 185,479,126 tons in. 1891, 
and the U. S. and other countries added largely to the prod- 
uct, it is safe to estimate the current coal production of the 


world at 500,000,000 gross tons. 


UNITED STATES. 


Production.—When we turn to the U. S. we find a coal 
area which throws all those which have been mentioned 
into insignificance, and coal-fields which, although shallow 
compared with those of Nova Scotia and parts of Europe, 


are by far the most extensive and richest in the world. 





























: the report of E. W. 
Parker to the U. S. Geological Survey, is shown in the table 


given above, the latter report not including the output of 


scattered eouutry banks, estimated at 2 per cent. of the total. 
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The distribution of the coal product was as follows: 
1889. 1890. 
DISTRIBUTION. ن‎ 
Anthracite. Bituminous. | Anthracite. Bituminous. 
Loaded at mines for ship- | | 
dU —— tons.) 40,166,818) 73.609.883) 41,011,087, 87,372,571 
Sold to local trade.......... 1,103,889) Омр, * 
Used by employees. ........ agal) “Hos 6Te| (000,891 7,008,391 
Used for steam at mines ...} 3,942,289. 1.439.976] 3,456,663; 1,007,290 
Manufactured ішо соКе....|.......... 13,501,548]. ... ...... | 15,331,760 


Labor and Wages.—The census reports show in detail the 
number of men employed in the collieries, the length of em- 
ployment, and the average wages. In the calendar year 
1889 there were employed above ground 2,285 foremen, 8,603 
mechanics, 38,413 ост. and 17,836 boys under 16 уеагз; 
below ground there worked 2,859 overseers, 158,060 miners, 
58,771 laborers, and 9,796 boys: total, 296,623 employees, 
to whom an aggregate of $106,937,058 was paid in wages. 
The data for the leading producing States are given below: 


























EMPLOYEES. | Penoy iyani Езу авии аа Ohio. 
anthracite. bituminous. 
Above ground. | 
Foreman and overseers: | 
Number................ | 561 ат 217 221 
Av. wages per day ..... 82 71 $2 57 $2 31 $2 20 
Av. no. of days worked. 291 250 202 244 
Mechanics : | | 
Number................ 4,720 1.028 625 334 
AV. wages per day ..... $1 4 2 11| $2 03 $1 91 
Av. no. of days worked. 221 | 237 266 235 
Laborers : | 
Number ............ Loss 93.7.9: 3.366) 1.678 1.420 
Av. wages per day ..... $1 29 $1 67 $1 52 $1 51 
Av. no. of days worked. 198, 208 201 192 
Boys under 16 years : | | 
umber............ TE 17.001 207 64 83 
Av. чаре дау ..... BU 62) $0 86 $0 xo, TT 
Av. no. of days worked. 185, 200) 200 187 
Below ground. 
Foremen and overseers : 
Number ................ 737 606 305 221 
Av. wages per day ..... $305 $2 56 $2 35 232 
Av. no. of days worked. 391' 256 230 245 
Miners: 
Number... ............ 36,730 40,100 15.386 14,733 
Av. wages per day ..... $3 40, $1 03 $1 98 $1 95 
Av. no. of days worked. 179: 210) 177 181 
Laborers : | 
Number ................ 35,376 5,303 5.062 1.95 
Av. марез per day ..... $1 63 $1 № $1 77 $1 63 
Av. no. of days worked. 184. 220 199 185 
Boys under 16 years: i 
umber................ 4.770| 2.144 507 37 
Av. wages per day ..... $0 39. $0 78 $0 90 $0 73 
Av. no. of days worked. 180 317 176 181 
Total employees.......... 123.676; 53.132. 23.04 19.343 
Total wages in 1589....... S38.507,331 | $20,327,805 $8.429,523: $6,730,118 





These figures may be accepted as fairly representative of 
the wages earned and the average number of days of em- 
ployment. The boys enumerated as working above ground 
at the anthracite collieries are employed chiefly as slate- 
pickers in the eoal-breakers, Those working undergfound 
are generally engaged in watching ventilation-doors, 

Cost of Production.—For some of the leading States the 
expenditures incurred in mining, according to the prelimi- 
nary reports of the census office for 1889, the final figures, 
including those for the Pennsylvania mines, not having been 
published (1893), are tabulated as follows: 





| Salaries | Al other | 














| 
| А 
STATES. Wages, to otfice | Supplies. | Toenn: mining Total mining 
fond | tractors, Vx expenses, 
penses. 
Pennsylvania | | 
anthracite epp rc DN D MN m AS BN 
Pennsylvania 
bituminous.|..........). . . . .... Liu reca ines 
Maryland ....|.................. MED LAUDES КЫ ЕНИ 
Illinois ....... $8.420.553 $261,701 До өө? $26,662, 8678, 133. 810.366.0690 
OI: ees OBEN 161,826, 568.020) був Төгө R232193 
Indiana...... 2.144.566) 50.178, 241.0 Э.Т. 133.724) 2.587.669 
West Virginia) 3,718,721: 139,901! 462591) 47.0090; 443.304, 4, 811,706 
Kentucky ....| 1,66).524|  N6.830| 237.391] 45.090! 117.7065 — 2,126,548 
Tennessee....| 1,518302, (0.919 271,300) 13,324 210,269, — 2.113.202 
Virginia...... 604,700, 10.4707 46,704 933. 13,450; 082, 408 
А1айшпа.....|..................|........ ООС ERR NES |А АЕК 








Out of total expenditures, for the States enumerated, of 
$30,973,965, the outlay for wages was $24,876,330, thus 
showing that the labor cost. is 803 per cent. of the total. 

Classi ficat ton. —Vrof. Persifor Frazer, of Philadelphia, has 
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suggested a classification of coals based upon the ratio of 
fixed carbon to volatile hydrocarbons, He has proposed the 
following: 


CLASSES OF COALS. Ratio, fixed с. to vol. hydrec. 


Hard-dry anthraciteès . . . . . . . . . .. ... ...... from 99: 1 to 12:1 
Semi-anthracites............. .. .... . . . . .. 12: 1to 8:1 
S ini-hit uminous. ........................ 8:1to 5:1 
Bituminous. ........... ... ................ 5:1to 0:1 


Arbitrary commercial divisions are. however, locally made, 
which do not accord with the classifications established by 
scientists, 

The most recent and comprehensive classification of the 
bituminous coal-fields of the U.S. has been made by the 
late Charles A. Ashburner, with an estimate of the areas of 
some of the fields: 


(1) Triassic: 

















MIP ИЛА eeu eects ee uci eR dores <a Seek 1м) 
North Carolina .·.. . .. . . . . . . . . . . . . .. . . ...... 2.70 
2,880 
(2) шан : 
ænsylvanina. . . . . ... . . . ...... ee ee 9,000 
ODIO: дине КЕ en ce ex ta ARA 10,000 
Maryland: „эе. мы uen x aed : 550 
МГЕ арор boca iterator erate oe 185 
West Virginia.......... ............ ‚... 16.000 
КеписКу.................................. 9,000 
Tennessee .............. ОРЕ ИЗАР А 5.100 
ОСО аа окр Red da ashe dac 200 
Alabama ................ PC К 8,660 
58 695. 
(8) Northern: 
Michigan. 2: i ERG ES Калкын es 6.700 
6,700 
(4) Central: 
Indiaase ee rok i e ERIT ete Sea 6,450 
Kentucky. iios uo ene eet Reti nva 4.000 
HDI ETE 36,800 
47.250 
(5) Western : 
IOWB. epee наан audeant eR Ыр БЫ 18.000 
MISSOUFTL, ee oon wesw D3VRE еа Ed 20,700 
Nebraska . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 3,200 
KANSAS oo cece is 17,000 
Arkansas.. анка td gene UE eR cue 9.100 
Indian Territory....................LLuuu s.n 20,000 
Техай казые ккк. уу d ops he I p ра 4.500 
98.700 
Total агеа........................... * 214.225 


(6) Besides the Rocky Mountains includes large coal-fields 
in North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, Colo- 
rado, and New Mexico, the areas of which are not even ap- 
proximately determined ; and (7) the Pacific coast includes 
coal areas in Washington, Oregon, and California. 

The first five groups embrace an area of 214,225 sq. miles. 
It is surmised that the sixth group has between 200,000 and 
300,000 sq. miles more, while not even a guess has been 
made concerning the seventh. 

Triassic Field— The eastern Triassic area is composed 
principally of the Richmond basin in Virginia and the Deep 
river and Dan river fields in North Carolina, the former 
having been one of the carliest districts developed in tle 
U. 5. It is only recently that extensive operations have 
been resumed. 

Appalachian Field.—The Appalachian field, from which 
73,008,102 tons of coal were mined in 1890, lies immediate!y 
W. of the eastern frontier of the Appalachian Mountains. 
and extends from the State of New Fork to the State of 
Alabama, its length being a little over 900 miles in a N, E. 
and S. W. direction, and its width varies from 30 to 1%) 
miles, All the coals are bituminous and are of great va- 
riety, both in chemical composition and physical structure. 
Although it is difficult to make any general comparisons, the 
best and most productive coal-beds lie probably in the 
Pittsburg district and in West Virginia, Some of the best 
eoals in the field are mined in basins detached from the 
main body of the field, such as the Blossburg and Broadtop 
basins in Pennsylvania, and the Cumberland in Maryland. 
The thickness of the coal measures in the different sections 
of the field varies from 100 to over 3,000 feet. 

Northern and Central Fields.—The coal of the northern 
field is inferior and is mined only for local consumption. 

The central field, in whieh there were mined 20,093,5° 
tons in 1890, includes the coal areas of Indiana, Illinois, and 
Kentucky. On account of the great extension of the бей! 
in that State it is often simply ealled the Illinois field. 

Western Field.—The most extensive mining operations 
in the western field are carried on in Iowa and Missouri. 
The best coal so far mined is that from the Indian Territory, 
the total product of the field in 1890 having been 10,47U- 
439 net tons. The coals are of great variety, and, since the 
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region in which they lie is a rich agricultural country, it is 
probable that the beds will be very extensively developed to 
supply local demands. 

[r the Rocky Mountains the coal-beds have beey found in 
the geological formations from the Carboniferous to and in- 
cluding the Cretaceous, They include large areas of lignites. 

Pennsylrania.—The Pennsylvania bituminous coal forma- 
tion has been divided by the Geological Survey of that State 
into—1, the Upper Barren Measures; 2, the Upper Produc- 
tive or Monongahela River Series, containing the Waynes- 
burg, Uniontown, Sewickley, and Redstone coal-beds and 
the famous Pittsburg bed at its base; 3, the Lower Barren 
Measures; 4, the Lower Productive or Alleghany River 
Series, including the Freeport group at the top with three 
ecal-beds, the Kittanning group in the middle with three 
enal-beds, and the Clarion group at the bottom with three 
coal-beds: but of these nine coal-beds not more than two, 
or at most. three, are anywhere found workable directly one 
aver another, so great is their variability in size and quality ; 
9, the Pottsville Conglomerate Series (No. XII.), containing 
small beds of coal and resting on the Sharon coal-bed, cele- 
brated for its black coal in Ohio but worthless in Pennsyl- 
vania except in Mercer County; 6, the measures down to 
and including the Pocono sandstone (No. X.) As indicat- 
inz the enormous amount of coal, it may be stated that Dr. 
Н. M. Chance in 1881 estimated the tonnage of available 
bituminous coal in Pennsylvania at 33,547,200,000 tons, of 
which nearly one-third was assigned to the Pittsburg bed. 

In Pennsylvania the most important bed is the Pittsburg, 
in Connellsville, varying in thickness between 6 and 12 feet, 
the coul containing from 59 to 64 per cent. of solid carbon, 
JU to 24 per cent. of volatile matter, 3 to 6 per cent. of ash, 
l per cent. of sulphur, and 1 рег cent. of water. It is mined 
inthe Monongahela river coal region, which ships upward of 
4.140.000 tons annually by river alone to the markets along 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers to New Orleans, From it 
come the coals which are manufactured into coke in the 
great Connellsville region, and the steam and gas coals of 
Allegheny and Westmoreland Counties. The Moshannon, 
or Lower Freeport, 8 to 5 feet thick, and the Lower Kittan- 
ning beds are mined in the Clearfield districts, which is one 
uf the principal sources of supply for the Atlantic coast 
trade, the total shipments of the district having been about 
).900,000 tons in 1890, A third leading district is the Rey- 
nuldsville of Jefferson County, in which the Lower Freeport 
is mined, the coal being shipped chiefly for steam purposes 
to Duffalo and the lakes, Western New York, and New Ens. 
lund, The quantity produced is about 2,750,000. 

Maryland.—One of the most important coal distriets in 
the Appalachian field is the Cumberland, Frostburg, or 
George's Creek, in Western Maryland, 20 miles long, with an 
average width of 44 miles. The bed, which dips steeply, 
varies in thickness, but is generally thicker than the Pitts- 
burg bed which it represents. The product is a famous 
меат coal used largely in the Atlantic tidewater trade, the 
Імі) output having been close upon 3,500,000 tons. 

The Virginias.—The youngest and most vigorous com- 
petitor for the seacoast trade is the Pocahontas Flat Top re- 
gon, Which is situated along the line separating the two 
Y irmintas, in. Tazewell co., Va., and Mercer and McDowell 
Cm. West Va. It produces a coal of exceptional purity, 
making an excellent eoke, from the great Pocahontas or 
No. 3 bed, which is 10 to 12 feet thick, and in some portions 
of the field is split into two distinct workable seams, yielding 
about 9 feet of coal. It is cheaply mined, not requiring any 
pumping. The district in 1890 shipped nearly 1,800,000 
M coal and 400,000 tons of coke, and is expanding 
ару, 
vest Virginia is pre-eminent for its coal resources, the 
Pitsburg seam underlying the whole northwestern half of 
the State. Mining is on a large scale in the Kanawha and 
New river valleys, where a gas-coal seam, running from 4 
to 7 feet in thickness, is quite cheaply produced and is 
largely shipped by river, being & топик competitor in 
the lower markets of the Monongahela district in Pennsvl- 
хаша, The „ү from the Kanawha іп 1890 were 966,- 
#2 by river and 1,097,337 by rail. The shipments from the 
aid River were 817,622 tons. The Elk Garden district, 
Wich shipped 774,904 tons in 1890, is contiguous to and 
ipplies the same markets as the Cumberland district of 
Maryland, 

Aentueky, —Kentueky includes in its boundaries portions 
of both the Appalachian and the Central field апа has 
shared in the generally rapid developinent of the coal re- 
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sources of the Southern States during the past few years. 
In the eastern area, which is a part of the Appalachian 
field, the coal-beds lie stratigraphically in two subdivisions, 
the upper of which represents the lower coal measures of 
Ohio, West Virginia, and Pennsylvania, and the lower the 
conglomerate and subeonglomerate coals, 

Tennessee.—The coal of Tennessee is confined to what is 
known as the Cumberland plateau, which is broken into by 
the Sequatchie valley. That part of the plateau to the W. of 
the valley retains the name Cumberland, while that to the 
E. is generally known as Walden's Ridge. А large percent- 
age of the coal mined is used for the manufacture of coke 
for the blast furnaces of the State. 

Alabama.—The coal measures of Alabama occupy the ex- 
treme southern part of the Appalachian coal-field, and in- 
clude the Warrior, Cahawba, and Coosa districts, so named 
after the rivers which drain them. The area of the first is 
nearly ten times that of the latter two combined, and prac- 
tically supplies alone the fuel for the great Birmingham 
iron industry, the coal for coking being mined from the 
Pratt seam, which averages 4 to 44 feet in thickness, While 
the Warrior field yielded in 1890 nearly 3,000,000 tons of 
coal, the Cahawba, next in importance, produced а little 
more than 1,000,000 tons The Alabuma mines during the 
past few years have developed an important trade with the 
countries on the Gulf of Mexico. 

Ohio.—More than one-fourth of the State of Ohio is under- 
laid with coal-bearing strata. The coal measures are divid- 
ed into three series: the Lower, about 500 feet in thickness ; 
the Barren, 400 to 500 feet thick; and the Upper, 600 feet in 
thickness. The coal is now chiefly drawn from four to five 
different seams, The coal-producing portions of the State are 
divided into twelve districts: 1, Jackson ; 2, Ohio valley, in- 
eluding Lawrence, Gallia, Meigs, Monroe, Belmont, Jeffer- 
son, and Medina Counties; 3, Hocking valley, including 
Vinton, Hocking, Athens, and a part of Perry Counties; 
4, Cambridge, in Guernsey County; 5, Macksburg, includ- 
ing Washington and Noble Counties; 6, Carrollton valley, 
in Harrison County ; 7, Muskingum valley, including Mus- 
kingum and a part of Perry Counties; 8, Tuscarawas val- 
ley, including Coshocton, Tuscarawas, Stark, Summit, and 
Wayne Counties; 9, Salineville, in Columbiana County; 
10, Carrollton valley, in Carroll County; 11, Mahonin 
valley, including Mahoning and Trumbull Counties; an 
12, Palmyra, in Portage County. Among these, the most, 
important, their production in 1890 being appended, are the 
following: Jackson, 970,878 tons; Ohio valley, 1,754,905 
tons; Hocking valley, 3,705,464 tons; Muskingum valley, 
1,051,270 tons; and Tuscarawas valley, 1,675,549 tons. 

The Central field includes the coal areas of Indiana and 
Illinois, and a part of the coal area of Kentucky. 

Jilinois.—Sixty counties of Illinois are underlaid with 
coal, the field containing sixteen distinct seams of bitumi- 
nous coal, furnishing an excellent steaming fuel, but little 
suitable for coking or gas-making. The beds which are avail- 
able for mining generally lie at considerable depth and are 
reached by shafts. The Carboniferous system has an aggre- 
gate thickness of between 1,200 and 1,400 feet in Southern 
[llinois, while in the northern portion of the State the entire 
thickness of the system does not exceed 600 to 800 feet. 
The seams are numbered from the base to the top, No. I. 
being the characteristic coal of Rock Island and the adjoin- 
ing counties, Bed No. II. has its greatest development in 
the Big Muddy region. Bed No. V. is chiefly mined in 
Sangamon and Macoupin Counties, while No. VI. is most 
extensively worked in the Belleville distriet, E. of St. Louis, 
where it 15 6 to 8 feet in thickness, and is easily mined. 
No. VII. has its maximum development in Williams County 
in the southern part of the State. The other beds are 
rarely of any importance. 

Indiana.—The Central field extends eastward over the 
south western portion of Indiana, and includes nineteen coun- 
ties, Warren County lying at the northern limit and a line 
drawn through the eastern boundary of Greene County 
marking its extent eastward. "The coal measures are only 
650 feet in thickness, and include eleven beds, aggregating 
20 to 30 feet of coal, in strata about 260 feet thick. They 
are designated by the letters A to N inclusive, no beds hav- 
ing been discovered, however, to represent the letters C, D, 
and E. The principal seams worked are J and I, ranging 
between 3 ft. 8 in. and 5 feet, which produce the “ block ” 
eoal, and L, or the Staunton bed, which is 3 feet to 7 feet 
thick, vielding bituminous coal. 

Kentucky.—The Central field covers also that part of 
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Kentucky which lies S. of the Ohio river, between the 
Rolling Fork and Cumberland rivers, The thickness of the 
coal measures is about 600 feet. Twelve coal-beds are iden- 
tified in this district, but only five are worked to any extent. 
In the western as well as in the eastern district in the same 
State are found some of the finest beds of cannel coal 
known in the country, Which is distributed widely for do- 
mestie grate fuel in the Eastern cities, and has been shipped 
abroad into markets hitherto controlled by English cannel. 

Joira.—lhe coal-field of Iowa forms the northern part of 
the Western, or, as it is frequently called, the Fourth Coal- 
field of the U. S. The coal measures of the State have been 
divided into three groups, the Upper, Middle, and Lower, 
the former occupying the southwestern corner of the State 
and carrying only опе insignificant. bed, and the middle 
measures cropping out along the line of the Des Moines 
river, from a little above Fort Dodge to near Keokuk, 
throughout a belt of country some 50 miles in width. 
These are the measures which contain all the larger beds of 
coal in the State. In the main coal-tield are eight counties 
which have beds ranging from 54 to 9 feet in thickness. 
The coal is of a quality generally well adapted for steam 
and heating purposes. No cannel or gas coal 15 found in the 
State. 

Missour?y.— А line drawn from the junction of the Des 
Moines river with the Mississippi to the southwest corner 
of Missouri will have N. W. of 1t nearly all the coal terri- 
tory of the State. An arm of this territory, however, fol- 
lows the course of the Missouri river E. for a short dis- 
tunce, and coal is found in the vicinity of St. Louis, The 
lower coal series is considered to contain the most impor- 
tant and the most productive coal-beds, The coal is semi- 
bituminous, and is adapted for steam and heating purposes, 
as well as for smithing. 

Nebraska.—The southwestern corner of Nebraska is cov- 
ered by a portion of the Missouri coal-field, but the outcrops 
belong entirely to the upper measures, and no deposits of 
value have vet been discovered in this State, 

Aansas,—''he coal measures of Kansas underlie the entire 
eastern part of the State, and have been divided into—1, the 
Cherokee and Crawford County coal-field; 2, the Osage, 
Shawnee, and Coffey County field, the most important ; 3, 
the Neosho County field; 4, the Franklin County field ; and 
5. the Bourbon and Linn County field. ‘Phe coals are bitu- 
minous in character, similar to the coals of other States in 
the Western field. and are found to be excellent for coking, 
steam, gas, smelting, and domestic purposes. — Lignite de- 
posits have also been worked to some extent for local trade 
along the western limits of the coal areas in Cloud, Republic, 
Ellsworth, Russell, and Jewell Counties, Inthe coal meas- 
ures there are 22 different seams, varying from a few inches 
to 7 feet; ten of these are over a foot thick. 

Arkeansas.—The coal deposits of Arkansas are located. in 
the western. part of the State, upon either side of the Ar- 
kansas river, extending. with more or less persistency be- 
tween Fort Smith and Little Rock. The principal districts 
in the State are—1, the Western, or Sebastian County dis- 
trict ; 2, the Coal Hill; 3, the Philpott ; and 4 the Ouita dis- 
trict. The beds vary in thickness from 20 inches to 7 feet, 
The coal is mostly semi-bituminous, but much of it deserves 
to be classed as semi-anthracite, 

Indian Territory.—The coals mined in the Choctaw coal- 
fields, Indian Territory, are pronounced by far the best 
mined in the Southwest, iid vastly superior to Kansas, 
Missouri, and Iowa coals. The Choctaw field is a direct 
westward extension of the Arkansas coal-field, but its couls 
are not like those of that State, except in. the county imme- 
diately adjoining the line. Dr. П. М. Chance estimates that 
the coal measures are at least 8.500 feet thick. They in- 
clude the Grady group of coals at the bottom of the series, 
and above them, in succession, are the McAlester coal, 4 feet 
thick; the Norman coal, 3 feet thick: the Secor coal, 24 feet 
thick: and the Mayberry, 4 to 6 feet thick. 

Te.ras.— The principal body of bituminous coal in Texas 
lies in the northern central portion of the State, extending 
№. W. from the Red river, in. Montague County, to the 
Colorado river, this basin forming the southern. extremity 
of the Western field. Along the Rio Grande lies another, 
called the Nueces coal-field, the lower measures yielding a 
fiir seini-bituminous product, while the upper measures are 
somewhat lenitie An extended area, bounded by lines 
drawn from Clarksburg in Red River County southwesterly 
tothe Rio Grande and thence N. E. to the Sabine river, is 
said to contain important deposits of lignite. 
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The Dakotas.—Vory little mining has thus far been dore 
in North and South Dakota in the Rocky Mountain field, 
The ascertained coal areas lie in the western counties be- 
tween a lme drawn from the Turtle Mountains in the N. 
through Burleigh County, to the southern borders of the 
Black Hills and the western boundary-line. The seams cf 
what is a fair lignite vary from a few inches to 12 feet. 

Monfana—Montana possesses quite extensive coal and 
lignite fields, among them the Bozeman, with their. distinct 
beds, producing good coal which makes fair coke, and tlie 
Judith, Belt creck, Sand Coulée and Deep creek field in 
which the lignite lies under the prairie. Besides these there 
are the Rock creek field, with seven workable seams aggre- 
gating 46 fect, and the Gardiner field on the upper Yel- 
lowstone. 

Wyoming.—The coal-fields of Wyoming are of great ex- 
tent, but no systematic surveys have been made of all the 
areas Which will permit of an estimate as to their size or the 
relative value of the beds which they contain. The coal isa 
typical lignite, which is mined quite largely in Carbon 
County, where the bed is 9 feet thick, at Rock Sprins, 
Sweetwater County, and at Almy, Minta County. Quite re- 
cently important developments have been made near New- 
castle, Weston County, where the lignite has been partiatis 
metamorphosed to a coking coal by heat, 

Colorado.—The coal resources of Colorado ате particular- 
ly extensive and varied, the beds of the State furnishing the 
entire range of coal from lignite to anthracite. The State 
is grouped in four divisions—the Northern, including Weld, 
Boulder, Jefferson, Arapahoe, and Routt Counties, furni=n- 
ing lignite of fair quality, except in the last-named county, 
where some anthracite Is found. The veins worked range 
in thickness from 3 to 12 feet, the principal mining opera- 
tions being in Boulder County. The Middle Division in- 
eludes Park, Fremont, Douglas, and El Paso Counties. The 
former, which predominates as a producer, furnishes a fair 
semi-bituminous coal, while the cañon coal from Fremen 
County ranks among the first for domestic purposes, Ti 
other counties mine some average grade lignite. The South- 
ern Division is the most productive in the Мате, ineludinz 
Huerfano County, with the Rouse, Walsenburg and Sema 
mines, Las Animas County with the El Moro coking coah, 
La Plata and Dolores Counties. The field of the Western 
Division, in Pitkin, Garfield. Mesa, and Gunnison Counties, 
is remarkable from the fact that it produces anthracite cek- 
ing and non-coking coals, the alteration being chiefly duct: 
the vast eruptions of porphyries which built the Elk Meun- 
tains, 

Utah.—The principal producing mines of Utah are at 
resent confined to Summit, Sanpete, and Emery Counties. 
n is estimated that the following areas in Utah are under- 
laid with coal: 500 sq. miles in the vicinity of Sunnyside 
and Castle Gate; 200 sq. miles on the Weber river and its 
tributaries: Grass creek, Chaw creek, ete.. from 100 to 200 
sq. miles in the vicinity of Pleasant valley: 150 sq. mises 
back of Cedar City: and 1,000 sq. miles in Castle valley. 

New Mevico—The New Mexican coals range through а! 
the varieties from lignite to anthracite. The principal di~- 
triets are the Raton, from which a coking — Is obtained, 
and the Gallup. in Bernalillo County, where lignite is min 
from two beds. The Cerillos district produces both bitumi- 
nous and anthracite coal, 

Pacitie SNlates,— Although coal deposits of more or k= 
importance have been discovered in many of the counties of 
California W. of the Sierras, from Siskiyou in the усу 
of Mt. Shasta in the north to San Diego in the south, no 
mining operations upon a commercial scale have been prow 
cuted, except in Amaden and Contra Costa Counties, Ir 
Oregon outcroppings of coal have been found in nineteen 
counties, both К. and W. of the Cascade Range, but mining 
operations are reported only in Coos County. Washington 
is known to possess very extensive deposits of limite, seni 
bituminous, and bituminous coal, and several important cea! 
areas have been opened both on the western and the eastern 
slopes of the Cascade Range. See map of North America 
for coal-fields. 

Uses of Varieties, —The different chemical and physica: 
properties exhibited by the various kinds of coal fit them fr 
a wide range of uses in the arts, Coals are primarily divided 
into two great groups—the hard and soft, or the anthracite 
and bituminous eoals—but each of these groups іх capal 
of subdivision into several varieties. For example, we hau 
at the base of the series—1.. Graphite, whieh is a coal de- 
prived of all its volatile matter, and consisting only of a per 
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tion of its carbon, mingled with all its ash. This is practi- 
caily incombustible, and is never used as a fuel or classed 
asa coal, 2. Graphitte anthracite, containing 1 or 2 per 
cent. of gaseous matter, igniting with ditlieultv. and form- 
ing an inferior fuel, This is the prevailing variety of coal 
inthe Rhode Island coal basin. 3. Anthracite, containing 
from 3 to 10 per cent. of volatile matter, sometimes 95 per 
cent. of carbon, (See. ANTHRACITE.) 4. Semi-biluminous 
би, containing from 10 to 1% per cent. of gaseous matter, 
but generally caking in the fire; of little value as an illumi- 
nator, but kindling readily, with high heating power. It is 
the most highly valued of all coals for the generation of 
меат, The semi-bituminous coals produce a dense coke, 
and in the raw state are preferred to all others for black- 
smiths’ use, as they form a hollow fire and. produce intense 
heat in combustion. 9. Bituminous coats, which have been 
subjected to no local metamorphie action, but are the natu- 
ral product of the slow and general distillation of. vegetable 
tissue buried in the earth since the Palwozolie ages. In 
hituminous coals the volatile matter varies in quantity from 
Isto 30 per cent. of the mass. They are subdivided into 
coking, furnace, and canned coals, Of these the coking coals 
melt and adhere in burning, and when the gaseous matter 
has escaped a mass of " coke " is left which has the proper- 
nes of anthracite, but is cellular or spongy from the expan- 
sion of the gases, (See Соке.) Most bituminous coals be- 
lng to this variety, of which the Pittsburg coal may be 
taken as a type. They are extensively employed for the 
generation. of steam, as household. fuels, aud. when coked, 
for smelling the metals, their adhesive character preventing 
their being used for this purpose in the raw state. Caking 
couls which are sufficiently free from sulphur, their great. 
contaminating Ingredient, are termed © gas coals,” as they 
were chiefly employed for the production of illuminating 
ws. In the volume and illuminating power of their gas 
twy are exceeded by the cannel coals, but their deficiency 
in this respect is more than compensated for by the greater 
value of the coke which is derived from them. The furnace 
coals are those bituminous coals which do not melt or adhere 
in the fire, and can therefore be employed in the raw state 
inthe blast furnace. These are termed open-burning and 
simetimes splint coals, but the latter term is more appropri- 
alely applied to a kind of cannel coal which contains a large 
reentage of carbon, comparatively little gas, and has high 
heating power. The famous Brier Hill coal of Ohio and the 
Brazil coal of Indiana are typical furnace coals, The can- 
uel coals have a more homogeneous texture, апа are less 
pitehv and brilliant than the other bituminous coals, They 
represent the carbonaceous mud which accumulated in the 
oven lagoons of the coal marshes, while the surrounding 
mass of spongy vegetable tissue formed the cubical coal. 
The cannels are rich in gas, but have comparatively low 
hesting power, They are favorite household fuels, and have 
кеп employed. for the production of oil by distillation, but 
are nearly valueless for metallurgical purposes. Nearly all 
coal-fields contain more or less cannel. which is either inter- 
“ratified with the cubical coal or gradually passes into it in 
me or another direction, As а general rule, the cannels 
contain more ash than the furnace or gas coals; and as the 
earthy matter increases in quantity, they shade off imper- 
cepubly into bituminous shale. 
Revised by C. KIRCHHOFF. 

Coalfish: an English name for the pollack, Gadus, or 
Pollachius, virens, a fish nearly related to the common cod. 
Given on account of the dark color of the back, due toa 
peculiar pigment, which rubs off on the hands when the fish 
IS handled, The coalfish is found on both sides of the 
North Atlantic, and is taken in considerable quantities for 
food, being used fresh, salted, or dried. Its average weight 
Ix 10 or 12 1b., but it sometimes reaches 20 lb. The oil de- 
rived from the liver is used in the adulteration of codliver 
ol, F. A. L. 

Coal-gas : See Gas-LIGHTING. 


Coal Measures: See CARBONIFEROUS PERIOD. 
Coal-oil: See PETROLEUM. 


Coal-tar: & substance obtained in the manufacture of il- 
luminating gas from coal. It is thick, black, and sticky, 
and consists of a very large number of compounds, many of 
whieh are now isolated from it and furnish the foundation 
of important industries. Pre-eminent among the eompounds 
obtained from coal-tar are benzene, toluene, xylene, phenol 
ur earbolic acid, naphthalene, anthracene, etc. The state- 
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ment that a thing іх “made from coal-tar” should be un- 
derstood us meaning that the thing itself is generally not 
eontained in the tar, but it is made from some one or more 
of the things obtained from the tar. Thus the coul-tar 
colors, saccharin, eten are not. contained in coal-tar, but 
are made by rather complicated methods from benzene and 
toluene. IRA REMSEN. 


Coal-tar Colors: dyestuffs made from the hydrocarbons 
prepared. from = coal-tar, Prominent among these are the 
ANILINE COLORS (q. *.), the AZo-coLoRs (у. v), the colors from 
BENZIDINE (q. v.), ete. 

Coalville: capital of Summit co., Utah (for location of 
county, see map of Utah, ref. 3-М). It is the southern 
terminus of a branch railroad, 2 miles long, from Echo City 
on the Union Pacifie К.К. and has beds of valuable Cre- 
tuceous coal, Pop. (1880) 911; (1890) 1,166; (1895) 1,519. 


Coan, Tirvs: missionary; b. in Killingworth, Conn., Feb. 
1, 1801; son of Gaylord Coan and Tamze Nettleton, an aunt 
of the evangelist. Nettleton. Under the preaching of Finney 
he decided to become a missionary, and 1n June, 1531, he en- 
tered Auburn Seminary, graduating in 1883. Aug. 16, 1833, 
to May 7, 1834, he was absent with one companion, the Rev. 
Mr. Arms, on a perilous exploring tour in. Patagonia. He 
married Miss Fidelia Church. of Churchville, N. Y., Nov. 3, 
1834, and. sailed for the Hawaiian islands Dec. 5, via Cape 
Horn, arriving at Honolulu, June 6, 1835. Ile occupied 
the Hilo station for forty-seven years, and his labors were 
among the most suecessful in the history of missions, 14,000 
of the natives having been gathered into the churches of 
Hilo and Puna under his pastoral care. The great. volcano 
of Kilauea was in his parish. and he became its constant ob- 
server and historian, contributing to the American Journal 
of Science and the Misstonary Herald scores of papers upon 
the phenomena of volcanic action in Hawaii. Ilis published 
books are Adventures in Patagonia (New York, 1550) and 
Life in Hawaii (New York, 18%1). He was greatly aided 
in his work by the devotion and the loving energy of his wife, 
who died in Hilo, Sept. 29, 1872. D. in Hilo, Dec. 1, 1882. 


Coan, Titus Munson, M. D.: son of Titus Coan and Fide- 
lia Church: b. in Hilo, Hawaiian islands, Sept. 27, 1836; 
educated at the Royal School and Punahou School, in Hono- 
lulu. at Yale College, at Williams College, and at the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, New York, where he graduated 
in 1861. After serving two years in the civil and military 
hospitals, he entered the U. S. navy as assistant surgeon 
Oct. 27, 1863, serving for the most part in the West Gulf 
squadron, and was honorably discharged Dec. 26, 1865. Dr. 
Coan has contributed essays and verse to the leading maga- 
zines of the U.S., and has written on climate and mineral 
waters. Author of Ounces of Prevention (New York, 1885) ; 
of the Pronouncing Gazetteer in Webster's International 
Dictionary; and editor of Topics of the Time (6 vols., New 
York, 1893), His home is in New York city, where in 1880 
he founded the New York Bureau of Literary Revision for 
authors and publishers, 


Coast: the margin of a land-area, limited by the ocean 
or its gulfs or bays. The character of a coast-line de- 
pends chiefly on two things: 1. Geological change of level, 
by which the sea is placed on the slope of the lund-mass; if 
by elevation of a smooth sea-bottom the coust-line is of 
simple form; if by depression of а land-area the coast-line 
is irregular, the more so the more varied the relief of tlie 
submerged land. 2. The time during which the sea has 
stood at a given level, allowing its waves to eut back head- 
lands into cliffs and form beaches and bars, and permitting 
rivers to build out deltas, thus simplifying the coust-line 
from its first irregularity. A flat sea-bottom, as the up- 
lifted littoral plain of Southwestern France, forins а шш 
eoast-line. The coast-line of Texas is almost as simple, with 
the addition of long sand-bars built off shore by the waves 
and inclosing linear lagoons, The Carolina coast is of some- 
what greater irregulurity, the result of gentle submergence 
of coastal lowlands after rivers had cut shallow valleys, 
thus producing sounds, as Albemarle and Pamlico, inclosed 
by extensive off-shore bars, locally called. banks,’sweeping 
in long current-made curves concave to the ocean, and join- 
ing in pointed capes, ах Hatteras, Lookout, and Fear, with 
sandy shoals drifting out to sea, Norway is an example 
of extreme irregularity of coust-line, produced by strong 
submergence of а deeply. dissected mountainous region; Из 
deep inlets are called Fiorps (y.t.). Many broken coast- 
lines have risen somewhat since their depression, but 
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only enough to reveal sea deposits in local coastal plains, 
without entirely overcoming the effects of earlier and 
reater submergence. The Maine coast is thus of compos- 
Ite character, its low sandy plains alternating with rocky 
headlands and long bays; the partial emergence of its sub- 
merged land contrasts with the coast of the Carolinas, where 
there is a partial submergence of an emerged and somewhat 
dissected sea-bottom. The diversity of a coast-line has much 
influence in determining the development of maritime pur- 
suits, by affording shelter from heavy waves, and by трі 
ing exploration of ош islands. Europe is remarkable 
among the greater land divisions for the diversity of its 
coast-line, the result of the comparatively small scale of its 
eological construction, as well as of marginal submergence. 
ts influence over the rest of the world may be in no small 
art ascribed to the numerous harbors on its broken coast. 
"he eoast-line of Europe is nearly 20,000 miles to an area 
of 3,816,400 sq. miles; of Africa, 15,000 to 11,600,000; of 
Asia, 30,000 to 17,310,000. The Atlantic coast-line of the 
О. 5. is 23,000 miles long; that of the Pacific coast, exclusive 
of Alaska, 15.500 miles. See BEACH, CLIFF, DELTA, DUNE, 
Estuary, Fiorps, HARBOR, апа ISLANDS, W. M. Davis. 


Coastal Plain: one of the physiographie provinces of 
North America, comprising a system of lowlands borderin 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico from New Yor 
Bay to the state of Vera Cruz in Mexico. It is in general 
from 50 to 200 miles broad, but extends northward in the 
valley of the Mississippi as far as the mouth of the Ohio. 
Topographically it consists of a plain or a series of plains, 
interrupted at the north bv a great system of estuaries, and 
everywhere more or less dissected by stream-vallevs. Geo- 
logieally it includes Cretaceous, Eocene, Neocene, and Pleis- 
tocene formations, which retain approximately the position 
acquired during deposition, except that they have been 
bodily uplifted above the ocean. On the landward side 
these formations rest upon and against older formations, 
which have suffered serious disturbance and been greatly 
eroded. In the Atlantic district a cataract is usually found 
in each stream just where it passes from the older forma- 
tions to those of the coastal plain. A line connecting these 
cataracts, known as the Fall Line, indicates approximately 
the western boundary of the coastal plain. G. K.G. 


Coast Castle, Cape: See Care Coast CASTLE. 


Coast and Geodetic Survey: a bureau of the Treasury 
Department of the U. S. Government, whose principal office 
is in Washington, and whose field operations are co-exten- 
sive with the territory of the U. S., including Alaska, to- 

ether with that portion of the ocean which is under the 

urisdiction of the U. S. or of which an accurate knowledge 
15 essential to the interests of commerce, as the Gulf Stream 
and such parts of the Atlantic Ocean and Gulf of Mexico as 
are closely related thereto. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey is the oldest of the scien- 
tifie bureaus of the Government. It may be most con- 
veniently treated under three heads: (1) History, (2) Organ- 
ization, (3) Operations. 

History.—To all nations whose territory touches the sea 
or other water navigable to апу extent, or who have any 
interests in the commerce of the sea, a complete knowledge 
of the coast, of its nature and form, of the character of the 
sea-bottom near it, of the loeation of reefs, shoals, and other 
dangers to navigation, of the direction and strength of cur- 
rents, and of the character and amount of magnetic disturb- 
ance, is of the greatest moment. To supply this knowledge 
the governments of all maritime nations have executed in 
modern times surveys of their coasts by the most exact 
methods, publishing elaborate and accurate charts for the 
guidance of the navigator, on which are indicated the loca- 
tion of lighthouses, buoys, and other aids to navigation, 
together with currents, tides, and compass directions, 

About the year 1800 the only charts of the U.S. coasts 
and harbors were those prepared during the latter half of 
the preceding century under the direction of the British 
Admiralty. These were in the nature of a preliminary 
reconnoissanee, and were inadequate to the demands of the 
increasing commeree of a rapidly growing nation. The 
demand for a thorough survey of a high character was 
felt very early, and its importance was urged by Thomas Jef- 
ferson, On his recommendation while President of the U. S., 
Congress in 1807 passed. an aet authorizing him to inaugu- 
rate such а survey, and declaring that it should include a 
designation of the islands, shoals, and places of anchorage 
within 20 leagues of the shores, and such other matter as 
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might be deemed proper for completing an accurate chart 
of every part of the coast; it also authorized the survey of 
St. George’s bank, and the soundings and currents beyond 
the limits aforesaid to the Gulf Stream. 

The execution of this work was assigned to FERDINAND 
К. HASSLER (g. v.) a native of Switzerland, who, by hi: 
previous experience in Europe and the high character of his 
attainments, was admirably fitted for the difficult task. 
His first step was to proceed to Europe for the purpose of 
obtaining the instruments necessary for the operations of 
the survey. His standard of excellence was high, and he 
was content with nothing short of the best appliances for 
his work, which at that time could not be procured in this 
country. The instruments had to be specially constructed, 
and there was naturally much delay ineident to the new 
enterprise ; so much, in fact, that the work was entirely ar- 
rested by the war with Great Britain in 1812, and it was only 
in 1817 that sufficient progress had been made to justify а 
commencement in the important harbor of New York. It 
had scarcely begun when it was again suspended on account 
of failure on the part of Congress to provide the necessary 
funds for its support. 

It was not until 1832 that Congress, urged by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and others, made an appropriation fer 
carrying out the plan of 1807, placing the work again under 
the direction of Mr. Hassler. This was the real beginning of 
the continuous operations of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
Mr. Hassler was authorized to employ astronomers and such 
other experts as he deemed necessary, and officers of the 
army and navy were detailed as assistants. He continued 
to direct the work until his death in 1843. 

The connection of Mr. Hassler with the survey, and esp- 
cially at its inception, was a matter of great importance to 
its welfare. He may be said to have “set the pace ” for its 
work. Не had been highly educated in a school of pri- 
cision, and he knew the importance of the sixth decimal 
Масе. He was the first to introduce accurate standards of 
Tenet and mass, and to him was assigned the construction 
and adiustment of the Government standards of weights atul 
measures, During his superintendency a good beginning «f 
the great work which he had planned was made. А lav 
line was measured in the vicinity of New York, the triangn- 
lation was extended thence eastward as far as Rhode Island 
and south to the head of Chesapeake Bay. А “primary” 
triangulation had been begun, the topography an] hydreg- 
raphy had kept pace with the triangulation, and many 
charts had been issued. 

The work did not go on, however, without meeting obsta- 
cles such as had more than once confronted it during its sixty 
years of continued activity. People who were unaccustomel 
to operations of precision protested against the unnecessary 
refinement of the work of the survey, and declared that it- 
results did not justify the expenditure necessary to main- 
tain it. Clamors against the administration of the survey 
arose, and finally а severe and unfriendly investigation of 
the service was made by a congressional committee. The 
result. of this was a complete indorsement of the principles 
on which the survey had been conducted by Mr. Hasler. 
At the same time a plan was developed for a more com- 
prehensive organization of the service, which shortly brought 
1t into the form in which essentially it exists at the present 
time. 

It was fortunate for the survey that Mr. Hasslers suc- 
cessor was Prof. ALEXANDER DALLAS BACHE (g. e). Under 
his administration the work was rapidly expanded, tlie 
Pacific coast was taken into the scheme, and the general 
svstem of triangulation extended and enlarged. His leader- 
ship covered the period of the civil war, during which the 
regular work of the survey was practically suspended. [i 
was then discovered that the aecumulated knowledge of the 
service, including not. only that in the archives in the form 
of maps, charts, etc., but as well that of the officers of the 
survey, was of incaleulable value in conducting the opera- 
tions of the army and navy. Many civilian members of 
the corps were detailed to the various fleets on account vf 
their special knowledge of the coast, and served so well as to 
receive special recognition at the hands of general officers. 
Others joined the armies at different points to aid in mak- 
ing reconnoissances, surveys, etc. — Offieers who had been 
detailed from the army and navy for service in the bureau 
at once joined their respective corps. There had been ac 
cumulated in the archives a collection of all maps issued of 
any part of the country, and by means of these the super- 
intendent was able to compile and publish maps of tlie 
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Southern States which were of great value in guiding the 
movements of the Union troops. 

At the close of the war the regular operations were re- 
sumed on an enlarged scale, demanded by the increased 
commercial activity of the country. Prof. Bache died in 
1467 after a lingering illness, and was succeeded by Prof. 
BENJAMIN PIERCE (g. v), who served until 1874. During 
his administration the scheme of transcontinental triangu- 
lation was developed and inaugurated. 

He was succeeded by Mr. CARLILE POLLOCK PATTERSON 
(q. ".), who had been connected for many years with the 
survey as hydrographic inspector. Mr. Patterson served 
until his death in 1881, and Prof. Jurivs E. Hitearp (9. v.) 
was appointed as his successor. Prof. Hilgard had been an 
assistant in the survey for many years, having been in 
charge of the office in Washington during the long inca- 
acitating illness of Prof. Bache. During his long service 
p professional papers, published mostly as appendices to 
his Annual Reports, were numerous and varied. Пе repre- 
wnted his Government in the International Bureau of 
Weights and Measures at Paris, serving upon its executive 
committee. He resigned in 1885, and was succeeded by 
FRANK M. THORN (q. v.), who assumed the superintendency 
of the survey under peculiar circumstances. Shortly after 
the beginning of the administration of President Cleveland 
charges were made involving the integrity of the manage- 
ment and of some of the principal officers of the survey. 
Pending their investigation, a task which had been assigned 
to Mr. Thorn by the President, he was directed to assume 
charge of the bureau, and to perform the duties of super- 
intendent. Не continued to discharge these duties until 
Juiv 1. 1889, Without possessing any special technical or 
scientific knowledge he made a careful investigation of the 
business operations of the service, and introduced methods 
«f importance, as affording protection to those charged with 
the expenditure of money against charges of irregularity or 
corruption. 

While finding that in a few cases the business of the sur- 
vey had been loosely conducted, he discovered that most of 
the charges were either entirely unfounded or based on tech- 
nical grounds, and that, except in rare instances, the work 
of the service had been honestly done. He became the 
defender of the survey against the attacks of irresponsible 
enemies. He was succeeded in 1889 by Dr. THOMAS CORWIN 
MESDENHALL (q. v.). 

Organization. — The plan upon which the Coast and 
Geodetie Survey is organized is the outgrowth of trial and 
experience during the first fifty years of its existence. Al- 
most every vear has seen some new feature added or some 
ull one discarded. 

There are two great divisions of its work: the field and 
the office, 

Field work includes the operations of the survey on land 
and at sea. Work upon the land is directly conducted by 
What has been called the “normal force” of the survey, a 
baly of civilian experts permanently attached to it, num- 
bering between fifty and sixty. They are of three grades, 
namely, assistants, sub-assistants, and aids. The hydro- 
таре work is in general conducted by naval officers tem- 
porurily detailed to the survey, and commanding men espe- 
cally enlisted for the service from the navy. Their con- 
nection with it usually lasts about three years, during which 
Ume they receive the title of assistants. The service owns 
à fleet of about fifteen vessels, eight of which are steamers. 
Special hydrographic work is sometimes executed by mem- 
bers of the civilian staff. All field officers, civilian or naval, 
relve their instructions directly from the superintendent. 
For convenience of administration, however, the naval as- 
“stunts are under the immediate direction of the hydro- 
graphie inspector, who is held responsible for all details 
Ш the organization of naval parties and for the proper 
execution of the work assigned them. 

The office is that part of the establishment which receives 
the records, original sheets, ete., representing the results 
of the field work, They are registered and deposited in the 
archives, until in turn. they are taken up for examination, 
computation, and adjustment, and finally published. Огірі- 
nal charts are reduced or enlarged, engraved, electroty ped, 
and printed, 

The divisions of the office are as follows: Computing, 
tidal, drawing, engraving, chart, miscellaneous, instrument, 
archives, and library. 

_Each division is directed by a chief, who is usually an as- 
‘stant (field officer) temporarily detailed to this duty. 
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The whole is under the charge of an officer known as the 
“assistant in charge of the office.” 

Most of the hvdrographic material when received goes 
at first to the office of the hydrographic inspector. In 
this office there are the hydrographic division and the 
coast pilot division, the chiefs of which are usually naval 
officers. 

In addition to the above there is an accounting divi- 
sion with a disbursing agent, and the required force of 
clerks, writers, draughtsmen, computers, engravers, instru- 
ment-makers, printers, ete, numbering in all about 125 
at the office in Washington. 

There are sub-oflices at San Francisco and Philadelphia 
under the immediate charge of assistants. 

Operations of the Field.—All the field operations of the 
survey being geodetic, a system of primary triangulation, 
together with the determination of geographical position by 
means of astronomical methods, must furnish the founda- 
tion upon which the whole rests. Such a system was begun 
under Mr. Hassler shortly after the creation of the bureau, 
On the Atlantic coast a chain of triangles beginning at Ban- 
gor, Me., extends southward to the Gulf of Mexico, consti- 
tuting an oblique are which, besides serving as a basis for 
the coast triangulation, will, when entirely completed and 
discussed, add much to our knowledge of the figure of the 
earth. There is another extensive system of triangles ex- 
tending across the continent along the thirty-ninth parallel 
of latitude, Short gaps still occur in it in the States of Kan- 
ваз and Colorado. The parts of this transcontinental system 
extending E. from the Mississippi river and W. from the 
Atlantie coast were joined in the vear 1890 in Southern Indi- 
ana, the Junction being very satisfactory. A check base was 
measured near the points of junction at Holton, Ind., in the 
year 1891, the length of which was about 5,500 meters. This 
measurement was taken advantage of for the purpose of test- 
ing and studying several methods of base measurement, in 
order to determine the practice of the survey in the future. 
To this end extraordinary precautions were taken to ascer- 
tain the true length of the line by the most perfect method 
that could be devised. "The principal method for accom- 
plishing this was the use of a -meter steel bar imbedded 
In ice as a unit, this being the first time in the history of 
work of this eliaracter in which the errors arising from tem- 
perature were thus eliminated. 

Considerable extensions of the principal svstems of pri- 
тату triangulation referred to above have been made in 
the New England States, New York. and in several of the 
Western States, including California, where some exception- 
ally large figures were introduced. The longest lines observed 
are in California, Nevada, Utah, and Colorado, that from 
Mt. Helena to Mt. Shasta, over 190 miles in length, excelling 
all others, 

A tertiary triangulation for topographic and hydro- 
graphic purposes has been completed along the entire At- 
lantic and Gulf coasts, and over more than half of the Pa- 
cifie const, except Alaska. Much progress has been made 
in the survey of the coast of the latter Territory, by methods 
which, while they are more in the nature of a reconnois- 
sance than anything else, possess a suflicient degree of ac- 
curacy for immediate use, and are capable of rapid execution. 
The principal work thus far has been in Southeast Alaska, 
where it has been generally conducted by naval assistants, 
the steamer Patterson having been almost exelusively de- 
voted to this field since the vear 1885. 

In the determination of astronomical positions the serv- 
ice has maintained the accuracy which it was first to inau- 
gurate. In latitude the use of the zenith telescope and in 
longitude the use of the telegraph have been constantly im- 
ooved and perfected, so as to leave little to be desired 
in the way of precision. The survey in co-operation with 
the International Geodetic Association has maintained con- 
tinuous observations for latitude at Rockville, Md. (near 
Washington), San Francisco, Cal, and during 1891-92 at 
Honolulu, for the purpose of settling, if possible, the vexed 
question of the supposed periodic change in the position 
of the earth's axis, relative to a point on its surface. It was 
also engaged some years since in the determination of 
longitude in reference to European stations by means of 
the telegraph, making use of the first successful Atlantic 
cable for the first comparison. 

The topographie operations of the survey have been 
mostly restricted to а narrow margin, not often over 3 to 
5 miles wide, along the coast and surrounding harbors, 
bays, rivers, up to the head of tide water, and other loca- 
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tions where hydrographic surveys have been made. In some 
cases it has been more extensive, and in the District of 
Columbia a survey was executed by order of Congress in 
which the seale was тшту, and contour-lines were developed 
separated by only 5 feet. The plane table was very early 
adopted by the topographers of the service, and their work 
has always been distinguished for accuracy of representa- 
tion. 

The hydrographic operations of the survey have extended 
as far out from the coast as was necessary for the inter- 
ests of navigation, and have included all harbors, channels, 
lays, ete. as far as the work has gone. Deep-sea soundings 
have been made extensively, especially in and about the 
Gulf Stream, and two important volumes upon the subject 
have been published. Some idea of the magnitude of the 
topographic and hydrographic operations can be formed 
when it is remembered that the shore line of the U. S., as 
surveyed. has a length of about 30,000 miles, exclusive of 
that of Alaska, which is several times longer. Much atten- 
tion has also been given to the tides, and continuous series 
of tidal records have been maintained at several important 
points, 

Limited space will not permit more than a brief reference 
to the extensive operations of the survey in the study of 
terrestrial magnetism, the fruitful results of which are ex- 
hibited in its numerous publications on the subject. In 
addition to the determination of the magnetic elements at 
many widely distributed points, and their frequent. redeter- 
mination for secular variation, it has long maintained a 
photographie registering magnetie observatory, which is 
moved from one part of the country to another, remaining 
a series of vears at one point. 

The study of the force of gravity as a part of the great 
geodetie problem has received attention within recent years, 
and thesurvey has developed methods and instruments which 
will lead to à greut extension of the work at a less cost than 
by older processes, but without lowering the standard of ac- 
curacy. 

A system of precise or geodetic leveling, extending across 
the continent nearly in the line of the great chain of tri- 
angles, and checked by lines extending to the Gulf, the 
Great Lakes, and in other directions, is in process of execu- 
tion, 

The survey is authorized by act of Congress to furnish, 
under certain conditions, points to State surveys, which it 
has done quite extensively by extending its triangulation 
into the States, or by determining geographical positions, or 
by extending its line of precise levels, To enable it to do 
this it is authorized to employ during certain months of the 
year acting assistants in the States receiving this aid, who 
are generally professors of engineering or physics in the 
leading institution of learning. 

Throughout its history it has constantly been called upon 
to determine boundary-lines which have been in dispute. One 
of its officers is a member of the International Commission 
for fixing the boundary-line between the U.S. and Mexico. 
Another is by law a member of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission; others are called upon for temporary service on 
harbor commissions and many other national, State, or 
municipal boards, for which their special training and ex- 
perience fit them. 

The operations of the office consist in general of the re- 
duction, discussion, and. proper preparation of the results 
of the operations of the field force, and the publication in 
such a form as to be of the most value to the publie. Fin- 
ished charts from the original field sheets and notes are pre- 
pared in the office, including drawing, photography, copper- 
plate engraving, electroty ping, plate-printing, ete., except in 
the case of such charts as receive preliminary publication 
by means of photolithography. 

An important part of the office is the instrument division, 
where most of the extremely accurate and delicate instru- 
ments used in the survey are constructed, adjusted, and. re- 
paired. This division is equipped with a well-stocked pro- 
fessional library. 

Publications.—Those of most interest to the mariner are 
Charts, coast-pilots, tide-tables, and notices to mariners. 
About 500 diferent charts in all are published. These in- 
clude the main series of coust charts, mostly on a scale of 
zogo. numbering about 220. A series on a smaller scale 
and of a more general character includes about 35, while 
harbor charts on a very much larger scale, varying accord- 
ing to cireumstances, number about 250. These charts re- 
quire constant revision, aud frequent resurveys are neces- 
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sary on account of the ever-changing character of the æa- 
bottom, and, in some localities, of the configuration of the 
coast. 

Elaborate coast-pilots. or books of sailing directions fer 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, are published, and are con- 
tinually revised that they mav be kept correct to date. 

Tide-tables containing the predieted tides for all prinei- 
pal and many minor ports are published annually about six 
months in advance, the predictions being mostly made by a 
tide-predicting machine invented by the late Prof. Wiliam 
Ferrel during his connection with the survey. An edition 
of about 10,000 copies of a circular known as Nolires to 
Mariners is issued monthly, and circulated gratuitously, 
containing notes of all changes in bars, soundings, ete. 

The Keport of the Coast and Geodetic Surrey is рпі 
lished annually in an edition of about 5.000, copies, by joint 
resolution of Congress, It contains the report of the super- 
intendent, together with those of the assistant in charge of 
the office, the hydrographic inspector, and the chiefs of the 
various divisions, It gives a detailed account of the ex- 
penditure of the sums appropriated by Congress for the 
support of the survey, together with progress shetches show- 
ing the condition of the various lines of work on which I: 
is engaged and the various localities in which the field-par- 
ties have been employed. It also contains the report of ike 
Oflice of Weights and Measures, the important operations 
of which have always been under the charge of the super- 
intendent of the Coast Survey. In addition to these the 
Annual Report contains as appendices an extensive series 
of special reports upon the various technical апа scientific 
operations of the service. Bulletins are also occasionuliv 
issued for the purpose of making publie such discoveries or 
results of the work of the survey as are of iminediate im- 
portance to the public. T. C. MENDENHALL. 

Coastguard: a body of men stationed on the coasts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, under charge of the Admiralty, 
for the purpose of preventing smuggling and serving as a de- 
fensive force with certain powers of a police. With regard 
to the coastguard service the coasts of the United Kingdom 
are divided into eleven districts, each having а chief port. in 
which there is a guardship. The latter is used as a training 
vessel for boys preparatory to their entering the naval serv- 
ice. The revenue cruisers and gunboats of the defensive 
branch are attached to these ships as tenders and obtain 
their complement of men from them. Each district is in 
charge of a naval captain. The coastguard service is di- 
vided into the several classes of commissioned officers, chief 
officers of stations, petty officers, and boatmen. They are 
instructed in gunboat exercise, naval gunnery, flag-signal- 
ing, ete. They are liable to be called out for active service 
in the navy in case of war. Their total number was 4.2 
in 1895. This service originally belonged to the customs 
department and was solely designed to prevent smuggling: 
it was hence called the preventive service. In 1856 it wes 
transferred to the Admiralty, which was empowered to rais 
the number of the coastguard by additions at any time, зо 
that the total should not exceed 10,000. 


Coasting-trade: the trade carried on by vessels sailinz 
along the coast between different ports of the same country 
as distinet from oversea and foreign trade. In a looser sense 
the term is applied to trade between ports of neighborinz 
countries on the same coast. The coasting-trade is gov- 
erned by special regulations, In the U. S. a a statute, cald 
the Coasting Act, was passed in 1793 for enrolling and li- 
censing ships engaged in the coasting-trade. No foreign 
vessel can engage in the coasting-trade of the U. S, but 
since 1854 the coasting-trade of Great Britain is open to ver 
sels sailing under any flag. The coasting-trade of the U.S. 
is very extensive. Formerly this trade was chiefly carril 
on by means of schooners and sloops, but of late vears 1 
character has much changed. It is restricted to registere! 
vessels carrying the U.S. flag. Since the introduction vf 
screw steamers for this service there is a prospect that ther 
will to a great extent supersede the use of schooners, 

Coast Province: same as MARITIME PROVINCE (q. t. 

Coast Range, or Coast Ranges: a title applied to te 
mountains adjoining and near the Pacific coast within te 
О. S. From Cape Flattery nearly to the south line of Оте 
gon they constitute a single range, sometimes called the 
Olympic, separated from the Cascade Range by a series f 
fertile valleys. The highest peak reaches over 7.700 fet. 
The Chehalis, Columbia, Umpqua, and Rogue rivers hee 
cut across from EB. to W. Thence to the latitude of Mt 
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Shasta in Northern California the Coast Ranges merge with 
the extremities of the Cascade Range and the Sierra Nevada, 
and in this region they are traversed by the Klamath river. 
Thence to Point Concepcion they constitute an important 
composite Chain, with narrow included. valleys, and this is 
evervwhere separated from the Sierra Nevada by the great 
valles of California, Midway the chain is divided by San 
Francisco Вау, the estuary of the Sacramento river. Near 
Point Concepcion the range is joined by the terminal spur 
of the Sierra Nevada, and thence to the Mexican. boundary 
the arrangement of its Component mountains is irregular. 
san Bernardino peak, 100 miles from the Mexican boundary, 
has an altitude of 11.800 feet. G. K.G. 


Coat’bridge: a town of Lanarkshire. Scotland; on the 
Caledonian Railway; 8 or 9 miles E. of Glasgow (see map of 
мапа. ref. 12-6). It has 7 churches, 2 academies, and 
several banks: also 8 malleable-iron works. It is the center 
of a mineral district in which are numerous smelting-fur- 
naces and derives its prosperity from the manufacture of 
iron. It is a place of rapid growth, due to the expansion of 
the Gartsherrie iron-works. Pop. (1891) 29,906. 

Coatesville: borough: Chester co., Pa. (for location of 
county, see map of Pennsylvania, ref. 6-1): on the Pa. and 
the Wil. and No, R. Rs., and on the Brandywine Creek: 30 
miles W. of Philadelphia, It is in the rich and beautiful 
Chester valley. and has several rolling-mills, very large 
boiler-works, woolen and paper mills, water-works, electric 
пех, and gas-works. Pop. (1880) 2,766 ; (1590) 3,680 ; (1803) 
estimated, 4.000. EDITOR oF “CHESTER VALLEY UNION.” 


Coati. ko-a-tce', or Coati Mondi [the native Tupi (Bra- 
zilian) name]: a plantigrade, carnivorous animal belonging 
to the raccoon family, Procyonide. The coatis are rather 
more than 3 feet in total length, the hair coarse, brownish 
or reddish gray, according to the species, The body is long. 
the legs short, the tail long, thickly covered with hair, and 
usally carried erect. A peculiar feature is the long, sharp, 
fl-xible nose, which is turned upward in drinking. Coatis 
cimb with ease, associate in troops, are nocturnal in habits, 
and live on birds, eggs, insects, and worms. There are two 
species, the Mexican coati (Nasua narica), found from the 
Ixthmus of Panama to Southern Texas, and the Brazilian 
(Nuance rufa), distributed over the greater part of South 
America from Surinam to Paraguay and the seacoast to the 
Andes, F. А. Lucas. 

Coaticook, ko-át'i-kook: a town of Stanstead co., Quebec, 
Canada; between the Vermont boundary and Sherbrooke ; on 
the Coaticook river and Grand Trunk Railway (see map of 
Quebec, ref. 6-С). It is an enterprising place, with many 
ills and factories. Pop. 3,080. 

Coat-of-Arms: originally the garment worn over his ar- 
mor by a man of noble birth, and embroidered with the 
wearer's armorial bearings. Hence, in modern heraldry, an 
escutcheon with its bearings, as distinguished from the crest, 
motto, supporters, ete., and also, though less properly, a 
tabard or official garment of a herald, which is always 
charged with the arms of the prince who is his sovereign. 


Coat-of- Mail: a defensive garment for the body ; whether 
made of CHAIN-MAIL (q. U.), or by sewing rings or small plates 
of metal upon leather or cloth. 


Cobalt: a hard white metal of sp. gr. 85 to 89, with a 
granular fracture, quite malleable at red heat, attracted by 
the magnet, and even capable of receiving weak magnetic 
power when rubbed with a magnet, though arsenic destroys 
this property, It is unalterable in air and water at ordinary 
temperatures, though at red heat it decomposes water. The 
metal was first obtained in an impure state by Brandt in 
1733, but the ores had already been used since the middle of 
the sixteenth century for imparting a blue color to glass. 
Their use was apparently known to the Greeks and Romans, 
as some of their pigments have been found to contain cobalt. 
The name is derived from the German word Kobold. an 
~evil-minded sprite.” the miners believing that the presence 
of ores which were heavy and had a metallic luster, but 
were, so fur as they knew, of no value, containing no copper 
or silver, was due to his influence, 

Ores of cobalt are found in various parts of the world, 
though they are never very abundant. They are almost. in- 
variablv associated with nickel compounds, and the metal is 
generally united with arsenie and sulphur. 

The metal is nowhere found native, except in some mete- 
orites, soine of which have been found to contain from 01 
to l per cent. 
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The metal may be reduced from its oxide by heating in a 
current of hydrogen. If the heat has been too low, the co- 
balt is pyrophoric, and burns with a red flame when brought 
in contact with the air. It forms several oxides, of which 
the most important are the protoxide, CoO, and the sesqui- 
oxide, C405, both of which give a series of salts. 

Cobalt salts are prepared by extracting the roasted. ore 
with an acid, precipitating out the arsenic by means of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen or by an iron salt, and then precipitat- 
ing out the cobalt by means of chlorine water, which ceon- 
verts it into sesquioxide, or by the use of nitrate of. potassa, 
filtering, and dissolving, The chloride is used as а sympa- 
thetic ink, The writing, which is an extremely pale pink 
color, almost. invisible, becomes blue when the water of hvy- 
dration is removed by heat; but it gradually absorbs water 
and disappears again, The presence of nickel salts gives a 
greenish cast to the lines. In the arts the compounds of 
cobalt are applied for coloring either as pigments or enam- 
els. The principal preparation is smalt, or azure blue, 
which is a double silicate of cobalt and potassium, prepared 
by fusing the roasted ore with carbonate of potassium. and 
clean white quartz sand, The nickel, arsenic. and other 
impurities settle to the bottom, forming what is termed by 
the workmen а “speiss.” The glass is poured. off into 
water, then ground, and elutriated. The coarser qualities 
are called * blue sand,” and contain some arsenic, The best 
quality contains little or no arsenic, and is known as * kings 
blue." The color is very intense, one part of oxide of cobalt 
being sufficient. to. give à decided color to 250 parts of 
glass. 

Zuffre, zaffer, or safflor is the roasted ore mixed with 
twice its weight of quartz sand. [t is used for coloring 
glass, enamels, and pottery glaze. The well-known willow- 
а plates are colored by this substance. Z'Aénard's 
il ue, or cobalt ultramarine, is a plement obtained by calcin- 
ing phosphate or arseniate of cobalt with alumina, Kin- 
men's green, or cobalt green, consists of the mixed and 
ignited oxides of zinc and cobalt: it is also used as а pig- 
ment. Revised by CHARLES KIRCHHOFF, 

Coban, kó-baan', or Vera Paz, vii raa-paaz’: a city of 
Central America; department of Alta Vera Paz, Guate- 
mala; about 90 miles N. of the city of Guatemala (see map 
of Central America, ref. 8-0). Built on the slopes of a 
rounded hill, the eathedral occupying the top, its streets, 
radiating in all directions from the central square, look like 
rural avenues, the low houses with their gardens being 
screened behind high, dense hedges. It originated in the 
sixteenth century as the center of the Dominican mission, 
and was afterward made the political capital of the 
province of Vera Paz. The missionary occupation gone 
and the government moved to Salama, it is now falling into 
decay. Pop. 6,000. 

Cobb, Darius: portrait and landscape painter; son of 
SYLVANUS COBB (4. v.); b. in Malden, Mass., Aug. 6, 1834; 
studied from nature without instruction with his twin- 
brother, Cyrus Cobb. Both brothers served in the civil war 
1861-65. Among his portraits are those of Gov. Andrew, of 
Massachusetts, and Prof. Agassiz. both at Harvard Univer- 
sity. He and his brother furnished the design for the Sol- 
diers’ Memorial Monument at Cambridge. Mass. Studio in 
Boston. WILLIAM А. COFFIN. 


Cobb. Davin: a soldier of the Revolution: b. in Attle- 
boro, Mass, Sept. 14, 1748; graduated at Harvard (1766); 
practiced medicine for many years in Taunton; was a lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the continental army, where he served on 
Washington's staff; negotiated with Carleton the evacua- 
tion of New York; member of Congress as a Federalist from 
Massachusetts (1793-95); was a judge of common pleas, and 
courageously enforced the proceedings of his court during 
Shays's rebellion; was Lieutenant-Governor of Massachusetts 
in 1809; resided as land agent in Maine (1796-1820); a jus- 
tice of Hancock eo, Me.. court of common pleas. D. in 
Taunton, Mass., Apr. 17, 1830. 

Cobb, HoweLL: Democratie politician; b. in Cherry Hill, 
Jefferson co., Ga., Sept. 7, 1815; graduated at Franklin Col- 
lege, Athens, Ga., in 1834; two years later he became an at- 
torney and entered politics, He was a member of Congress 
1843-51, during two terms of which he was Speaker of the 
House, and again a member 1855-57. In Congress he was 
an imperious debater, mingling declarations of strong Union 
sentiment with the advocacy of State-rights and new guar- 
antees for slavery. He became Governor of Georgia in 1851 
as the candidate of the Union party, and, after a passionate 
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campaign, was appointed Secretary of the Treasury by 
President Buchanan in 1857, when he lowered the credit of 
the Government by buying its bonds at a premium of 18 per 
cent. and then borrowing money at 12 per cent. to meet 
eurrent expenses, lle was one of the three Southern cabi- 
net officers who paralyzed the U. S. Government during the 
secession conspiracy. On Dec. 10 he resigned his portfolio. 
He was president of the Congress of secessionists which met 
in Feb., 1861, and framed the Confederate Constitution, but 
Jefferson Davis's aversion kept him afterward in the back- 
ground. In the civil war he became a major-general of the 
Confederate army. Died suddenly in New York city, Oct. 
9, 1868. 

Cobb, Sruvaxus, D. D.: Universalist minister; b. in Nor- 
way, Me., in July, 1799; was pastor at Malden and Wal- 
tham; the author of a Commentary on the New Testament 
(Boston, 1864) and other works, and editor of a denomina- 
tional newspaper, The Christian Freeman, 1838—58. 1). in 
East Boston, Mass., Oct. 31, 1866.—His son SyLvanus (1823- 
87), twin-brother of DARIUS (q. v.), was the editor of temper- 
ance journals and a contributor of popular tales to weekly 
papon He published with a memoir the Autobiography of 
his father (Boston, 1867). 

Cobb, THomas R. R.: general; a brother of Сеп. HOWELL 
Cops (9. v.); b. in Jefferson co., Ga.. Apr. 10, 1823; had a 
high reputation as a lawyer and author of legal works. He 
was а member of the Confederate Congress and a general in 
the army of the Confederate States; killed at the battle of 
Fredericksburg, Va., Dee. 13, 1802. 

Cobbe, Fraxces Power: a rationalistic writer: b. in 
Dublin, Ireland, Dee. 4, 1822. In early youth she was much 
troubled with religious doubts, * As she was one day mus- 
ing on the great problem of existence, she said to herself 
that although she knew nothing of God or of any law be- 
yond her own soul, she would at least be true to that, and 
merit the approbation of her own conscience. This resolu- 
tion, we are told, brought almost. immediately a renewed 
faith in God." She afterward read with great interest the 
writings of Theodore Parker, whose views on all essential 
points she appears to have cordially adopted, She became 
interested in philanthropie work, and was associated for sev- 
eral years with Mary Carpenter in her ragged schools near 
Bristol; subsequently led a crusade against the practice of 
viviseetion, founding a society in London to restrain it and 
editing its кешыр Among her numerous works may be 
named Intuitive Morals (London, 1855; 3d ed. 1859); Bro- 
ken Lights, an Inquiry into the Present Condition and Fu- 
lure Prospects of Religious Faith (1864; repr. Boston, 1864; 
n. ed. 1883); Dawning Lights (1868); Religious Duty (1857; 
2d ed. 1864; repr. Boston, 1865; n. ed. 1883); Jtalics : Italy 
in 1864 (1864); Hours of Work and Play (1867); Alone, to 
the Alone: Prayers for Theists (1871; 3d ed. 1881); Darwin- 
ism in Morals, and Other Essays (1872; repr. Boston, 1883) ; 
Hopes of the Human Race, Hereafler and Here (1874 ; repr. 
New York, 1876); Re-echoes: Essays (1876); False Beasts 
and True: Essays on Natural and Unnatural History 
(1875); Duties of Women: Lectures (1880, За Engl. ed.; 8th 
Amer. ed. Boston, 1889); The Peak in Darien, with Inquir- 
tes Touching Soul and Body: an Octave of Essays (1881; 
Boston, 1882); Zhe Scientific Spirit of the Age, and Other 
Pleas and Discussions (1888; repr. Boston, 1888); The Mod- 
ern Hack: Papers on Virisection (1889). She has also ed- 
ited a complete edition of Parker's works. 

Revised by JOHN W. CHADWICK. 

Cob’bett, WiLLIAM: writer on politics and economics ; 
b. at Farnham, Surrey, England, Mar. 9, 1762. He aban- 
doned the plow, betook himself to London, and became 
an attorney's scrivener ; enlisted in the British army, and at 
Chatham devoured the books of a lending library; served 
in New Brunswick 1785-91; returned to England and got 
his discharge in 1792: married and emigrated by way of 
France in the same усаг to the U. S.; settled in Philadel- 
phia, where he edited a Federalist paper called Peter Por- 
cupine’s Gazette, in which he Че the French Revolu- 
tion and its American sympathizers, and ridiculed the 
phlebotomy of Dr. Rush in the treatment of yellow fever; 
was mulet in $8,000 costs and damages for libeling the 
doctor, and thus was forced to return to England in 1800. 
and began to issue in London, in 1802, The Weekly Political 
Register, which was at first a Tory paper, but. gradually 
changed and became a strenuous opponent of Pitt and an 
advocate of radicalism, He was prosecuted for libeling the 
Government because he denounced the flogging of militia- 
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men by Hessian officers, and sentenced in 1810 to a fine «f 
£1,000 and imprisonment for two years. He continued to 
publish the Register until his death. From 1817 to 1819 he 
resided on a farm on Long Island, N. Y., to escape prosecu- 
tion under recent statutes leveled against the independent 
press. The rest of his life was passed in England and dı 
voted to authorship. Among his popular works were an 
excellent English Grammar (1818); Rural Rides (n. ei. 
1885); History of the Reformation (1827); Cottage Econ- 
omy; and Advice to Young Men and Women. Не was 
the originator of the parliamentary reports known as 
Hansard’s Debates. In 1832 he was elected a member of 
Parliament for Oldham. D. near Guildford, June 18, 1&5. 
He was a vigorous writer. and distinguished for his common 
sense. A selection from his political works, in nine volums, 
was published in 1848. See his Lf? (Philadelphia, 1823), anu 
also E. Smith, Life of Cobbett (London, 1878). 
Revised by Н. A. Beers. 


Cob'den, RICHARD: statesman and economist; b. пеат 
Midhurst, Sussex, England, June 3, 1804; a son of a peor 
farmer who lost his freehold in 1814. Не was for five years 
at a miserable school in Yorkshire, then learned mercantile 
business in the warehouse of his uncle in London, for whem 
he was a commercial traveler. Іп 1828 he formed а pari- 
nership to sell calico fabrics in London; and three ушл 
later the company founded print-works in Manchester, 
city with which his name is inseparably linked. Between 
1834 and 1838 he traveled in Egypt, Greece, France, and 
the U. S. In 1837 he offered himself as a candidate for 
Parliament in the borough of Stockport, but was not elert- 
ed. He was the most prominent member and orator of the 
ANTI-CoRN-LAW LEAGUE (q. v.) formed in 1889. In 1841 te 
was returned to Parliament for Stockport. From 1839 10 
1846 he was а ceascless and uncompromising opponent n 
the duties imposed by the corn laws, and advocate of fre 
trade; and his canvass of the country in behalf of thes 
measures was one of the most memorable in the history of 
political agitation, After the corn-laws had been repeal: 
in 1846, Sir Robert Peel acknowledged that Mr. Cobden 
was entitled to more credit for this reform than any otter 
man. In 1847 he was chosen to represent the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. Не was one of the leaders of the Manchester 

arty or school, which advocated electoral reform, a pacific 
oreign policy, and non-intervention in foreign quarrel. 
He was defeated in the election of 1857 because he oppesrl 
Lord Palmerston's Chinese poliey. In 1857 he revisited the 
U.S., and was elected a member of Parliament for Reel- 
dale. Lord Palmerston in that year offered him a seat in 
the cabinet as President of the Board of Trade, but he de- 
clined it because he disapproved the foreign policy of Paim- 
erston. He negotiated in 1860 a notable commercial 
treaty with France in the interest of free trade, which es- 
pired in ten years, when the Thiers government refused to 
renew it and France returned to protective tariffs He was 
one of the few British statesmen who sympathized with the 
Union cause in the American civil war. D. in Londen, 
Apr. 2, 1865. His influence extended far beyond England. 
his free-trade principles having found followers and ener- 
getic advocates in all civilized lands. His great contribi- 
tion to free trade was not in originality of speculation, bui 
in putting its doctrines forward as ethical laws and givir; 
his crusade on its behalf a moral character, thus arousing 
enthusiasm for it. See J. Garnier, R. Cobden, lea Ligueirs 
et la Ligue (1846); J. McGilchrist, Life of Richard (іт 
(1865); Life, by John Morley (1881-83) ; Political. Writings 
(1886). Revised by C. К. Apaus. 

Co’bet, CARL GABRIEL: Dutch philologist; b. іп Paris. 
1813; Professor of Greek at Leyden for nearly forty years: 
one of the greatest text critics and palwographists of xt 
ern times. His work was chiefly confined to classical and 
very late Greek writers. Among his publications may & 
mentioned Oratio de arte interpretandi (1847); Drovenrs 
Laertius (Didot, Paris, 1840); Varta Lectiones (1873, 21 
ed.); Nowe Lectiones (1858); Miscellanea Critica (sit. 
Founder and editor of the philological periodical М 
mosyne. (Sce J. J. Hartmann, Biograph. Jahrbuch, xi. p 
53-67, 1889.) D. at Leyden, Oct. 26, 1888, 

ALFRED GUDEMA\. 

Cobija, kó-bee' haa: a seaport-town of Chili; in the pr 
ince of Atacama; lat. 22° 34 S. (see map of South Amera 
ref. 6-С), It was formerly the capital of the Bolivian it 
toral province of Atacama or Lamar, and the official namê 
was Puerto Lamar, in honor of the first president of Peru. 
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The place was then important as the pone seaport of 
Bolivia. Taken by the Chilians in 1879, it has been sup- 
lanted by other ports, and is now a mere village. The 
anding is bad, and the surrounding country is a desert 
without water, HERBERT Н. SMITH. 


Cob'leigh, NELSON EBENEZER, D. D., LL. D.: clergyman, 
educator, and journalist of the Methodist Episcopal Church ; 
b. in Littleton, N. H., Nov. 24, 1814; graduated at the Wes- 
leyan University, Conn., in 1843 ; joined the New England 
Conference 1844; was elected professor in McKendree Col- 
lege, Ill, 1853; professor at Lawrence University, Wis., 
1854: president of McKendree College 1858 ; editor of Zion’s 
Herald (Boston, Mass.) 1863; president of East Tennessee 
Wesleyan University, Athens, Tenn., 1867; and editor of 
the Methodist Advocate (Atlanta, Ga.) 1872. He was author 
of numerous and able reviews. D. at Atlanta, Feb. 1, 1874. 


Co’blenz (anc. Confluentes or Confluentia): fortified city 
of Rhenish Prussia; finely situated at the confluence 
(whence its name) of the Rhine and the Moselle; 50 miles 
S. S. E. of Cologne, with which it is connected by rail (see 
map of German Empire, ref. 5-C). The Rhine is crossed by 
à bridge of boats 485 yards long, and the Moselle by a four- 
teenth-century stone bridge, and both rivers by fine railroad 
bridges of iron. The old castle of the Electors of Treves, 
the Church of St. Castor (begun in 1836 A. p.) and the 
Florins church are the most interesting buildings. The 
city has a gymnasium, Real-gymnasium, and a normal 
school for women. Coblenz is a free port, and has an active 
trade in wine, grain, ete.; also manufactures of cotton and 
linen fabrics and japanned wares. On the opposite side of 
the Rhine is the strong fortress of Ehrenbreitstein. Coblenz 
was the өр! of the ephemeral department of the Rhine 
and Moselle created by the French republic in 1798, but it 
became Prussian by the treaty of 1815. Pop. (1890) 32,671. 


Cob’leskill: village ; Schoharie co.. №. Y. (for location of 
county, see map of New York, ref. 5-1); on Del. and Hud- 
son Canal Co. R. R. and on Cobleskill creek; 45 miles W. 
of Albany. Here are four churches, a high school, agri- 
cultural-implement manufactory, sash and blind factory, 
shirt-factory, building-stone quarries, etc. The village is 
з center of trade for the surrounding district. Pop. (1880) 
1222; (1890) 1,822; (1893) estimated, 2,300. 

EDITOR ОЕ “ TIMES.” 
. Col-nut: the English name for the nuts of the HAZEL 
(v). It is also applied to certain West Indian fruits, the 
product of Omphalea triandra, a tree of the family Euphor- 
^ae. This plant sometimes attains a height (in conserva- 
tories) of 12 feet. Its leaves are oblong, oval, or cordate, and 
are placed alternately upon the stem. The fruit is yellow, 
globose, furrowed, and about 14 inches in diameter, and con- 
tains three nut-like seeds, whose endosperm is edible after 
the removal of the poisonous embryo. C. E. B. 


Co'bourg: a port of entry and capital of Northumber- 
land со., Ontario, Canada; on Lake Ontario and on the 
Grand Trunk Railway; 69 miles E. by N. of Toronto, and 
the south terminus of the Cobourg, Peterborough and Mar- 
mora Railway (see map of Ontario, ref. 4-F). It has a good 
and commodious harbor, and regular lines of steamers to 
many of the principal lake and river ports of Canada and 
the 0.8, The town is finely laid out, well built, lighted 
with gas and electricity, and supplied with a system of 
water-works, Among the finest buildings are Victoria Hall, 
owned by the town, and Victoria College (Wesleyan Method- 
I), connected with Victoria University, the Arlington 
otel, a summer resort for tourists from the U. $. Cobourg 
nas Manufactures of woolen goods, railway-carriages, cast- 
ace lumber, beer, etc., and exports lumber, provisions, 
our, and iron ore. Pop. (1891) 4,829. 


^ bra de Capel’lo [Portug. hooded snake ; cobra : Span. 
же : 0. Fr. euluevre < Lat. co'lubra, adder ; capello : Fr. 
chapeau, from deriv. of Lat. ca ра, head-covering]: a ven- 
omous serpent of the genus Naja, of the family Najidæ. 
M рашу is usually limited to Naja tripudians, a native 
۳ пе East Indies, one of the most venomous of known rep- 
sy Other species of Naja are found in the warmer parts 

1 sia, Africa (Naja haje), and the East Indian islands. 
ie term cobra de capello is derived from a singular fac- 
the. P by these snakes of expanding and elevating 
ul i in of the back of the neck into the resemblance of a 
i . This phenomenon is shown when the creature is 
“agry or excited, and is produced by the structure and 


action of the skeleton, as well as of the skin and muscles. 
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The back of the hood is usually ornamented with two eye- 
like spots joined by a curved dark stripe, the whole resem- 
bling a pair of spectacles; 
hence it is often called the 
* spectacle-snake." The color 
of cobras is not uniform ; some 
are brownish olive, having the 
spectacles white, edged with 
black. Another variety has 
cross-bands of black. Speci- 
mens without spectacles have 
been found in Java, Borneo, 
and other islands. The cobra 
attains a length of from 3 to 
5 ог more feet. It is sluggish 
in its habits, and easily de- 
stroyed. It feeds on lizards 
and other small animals. Its : 
venom is secreted by two large glands in the head, and is 
extremely powerful, often causing death in two hours or 
less. This poison, though generally fatal if introduced 
through a wound, is said to be harmless when taken into 
the stomach. The only successful treatment is immediate 
excision or thorough cauterization of the wound, but Fayrer 
believes that artificial respiration will save many cases. 
The cobra, together with other serpents, is an object of 
worship among many of the Hindus. Thousands of people 
perish annually in British India from the bite of this and 
other snakes, and the Government pays a bounty for the 
destruction of dangerous serpents. 


Co’burg (Lat. Melocabus) : a town of Central Germany; 
duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha; on the river Itz and on the 
railway from Dresden to Munich; 26 miles N. of Bamberg 
(see map of German Empire, ref. 5-E). It is the capital of 
the гар МЕ of the same name, and contains one of the resi- 
dences, erected in 1549, of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
and is the seat of all the high courts of the duchy. It has a 
ducal palace with a large library, a theater, an observatory, 
an evangelical gymnasium, and a large arsenal. On a hill 
500 feet high is an old castle in which Luther was concealed 
in 1530 ; used asa prison 1782-1838 ; then restored and turned 
into a museum of art and natural history. A palace of the 
Duke of Edinburgh is here, and astatue of his father, Albert, 
Prince Consort of Great Britain. Here are manufactures of 
cotton, linen, and woolen fabrics, ete. Pop. (1895) 18,689. 


Co'ca: а drug derived from the leaves of Erythroxylon 
coca, of which there are two distinct species, one in Bolivia 
and one in Peru. The drug is also cultivated in British 
India, Java, and Ceylon. It contains an alkaloid known as 
cocaine, which, when it comes in contact with any one of the 
mucous membranes, produces local anaesthesia. The leaves 
closely resemble the ordinary tea-leaf, and are 2 inches or 
more in length and about 1 inch wide. Coca has been used 
for many years by the natives of Peru as a nervous or sexual 
stimulant. From it are now prepared a large number of of- 
ficial preparations, of which the wine of coca and the fluid 
extract of coca are the ones most commonly employed. In 
cases where poisoning by coca has taken place there are evi- 
dences of great nervous excitement, consisting in mania with 
delusions and hallucinations, sometimes followed by collapse 
and excessively high temperatures. Coca belongs to that 
class of drugs which should always be used cautiously by 
both physicians and the laity. H. A. H 


Cocaine, Ко ka-in : an alkaloid (C;4H4,NO,) obtained from 
the leaves of the Erythroxylon coca, a South American shrub. 
It erystallizes in colorless, odorless prisms, and has a slightly 
bitter taste. Its salts are soluble in water, and it is generally 
used in the hydrochlorate. The leaves from which it is ob- 
tained are enormously used in South America as a powerful 
nerve stimulant and intoxicant. In the natives of South 
America they are said to produce a most agreeable intoxiea- 
tion, with extraordinary emotional exaltation, and а most 
vivid series of visions. It is doubtful whether the activity 
of the leaves depends solely upon the cocaine or in part upon 
a volatile substance which 1з lost during transportation. 
Certainly the symptoms produced by cocaine in Europeans 
are essentially different from those described by travelers 
аз caused by coca. 

Coeaine is one of the most powerful drugs introduced into 
the рһагтасороіа in modern times, While known for many 
years as an alkaloid, its powers as a local anesthetic were not 
recognized in medicine until 1884. Since its introduction it 
has been employed in diseases of the eye and ear, and in 
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minor surgery generally. Tt can not penetrate the skin, and 
therefore is never used fo affect nerves protected. by that 
covering, but it paralvzes the peripheral sensory nerves of 
mucous membrane. 

A number of fatal cases of poisoning have been caused by 
eocaine, many of them following the local use of the drug. 
The symptoms are extreme weakness, frequency of the pulse 
and of the respiration, muscular twitehings; in severe cases 
followed by nausea, vomiting, almost impereeptible, rapid, or 
slow pulse, great perspiration and collapse. Convulsions are 
usually present, may come on early, and may be very violent; 
often they are partial, When cocaine is taken into the sys- 
tem in. moderate doses, it acts as a stimulant to the brain 
and to the spinal сога. It is also a muscle poison, Clinical 
experience has shown that cocaine is of very little value in 
the treatment of mental depression, or for the relief of con- 
stitutional depression of any kind. It has value as a respir- 
atory stimulant in the treatment of narcotic poisonings, but 
it is chiefly administered. internally in irritability of the 
stomach, upon which organ it aets locally. 

The dose of cocaine is one-fourth of a grain. In the U.S. 
cocaine has been habitually used in excess as a stimulant by 
a few persons, but the effects are rarely sufficiently pleasant 
for the habit to become general. Н. С. Woon. 


Cocee’ius, Nerva: ап eminent Roman jurist: a grand- 
father of the Emperor Nerva. He was ee consul їп 
22 A.D. His learning is highly extolled by Tacitus. D. 
about 33 А. D. 


Cocce’jus, Cocceius, Koch, or Koken, JOHANNES: theo- 
logian; b. in Bremen, Aug. 9. 1603. He was Professor of 
Hebrew at Franeker from 1636 to 1650, when he became 
Professor of Theology at Leyden, where he died Nov. 5, 1669. 
He wrote commentaries of great learning and ability on 
nearly the whole of the Old Testament, but is best known 
as the founder of the so-called * Federal School” in theology. 
His doctrine of the covenants of works and grace is drawn 
out in the treatise Summa Doctrine de Fadere et Testa- 
mento Dei (Leyden, 1648; 2d ed. 1658). His Hebrew and 
Chaldate Lexicon. (1669) was one of the earliest complete 
Hebrew dictionaries, 


Coccejus, SawvEL, Baron: statesman; son of Heinrich 
Coccejus (1644-1719), a civil-law jurist; b. in Heidelberg in 
1679; became in 1727 Prussian Minister of State, and in 
1746 Chancellor to Frederick the Great. He was the author 
of a new code of laws (Codec Fridericianus, 1747-50). D. 
in 1755. See Trendelenburg, Friedrich der Grosse und sein 
Grosskanzler Samuel von Coccejus (1863). 

Coccol'oba [Gr. xóxkos, berry + AdBos, pod]: genus of ever- 
green trees of the BucKWHEAT КАМП. (4. v.), natives for the 
most part of tropical America, Several of the species have 
been grown in conservatories, viz.: C. oborata, a large tree 
of New Granada, C. pubescens and C. uvifera, smaller trees 
of the West Indies and Florida. C. E. B. 


Yoceo-root: the root of апу one of several species of 
aroids of the family Aracee. These belong to the genera 
Colocasia, Caladium, and others, whose starchy root-stalks 
are collected and, after roasting, used as human food. 


Coceos’teus [from Gr. кбккоѕ, grain, berry + óeréor, bone, 
in allusion to the prominences on its bony armor]: а genus 
of fossil ganoid fishes found in the Devonian of Europe and 
Canada, Тһе head has distinct bones, covered by bony 
plates and the front part of the body was protected by a 
shield-shaped dorsal plate, flanked by smaller plates, and 
by a single plate beneath. The hinder part of the body was 
unprotected, There was а dorsal and anal fin, but no pec- 
torals, F. A. L. 


` Coc'enlus In'dieus, or Fishberries (sometimes called 
Indian berries): berries derived from a climbing shrub of the 
family Menispermacee, which is a native of India. They 
occur as somewhat kidney-shaped masses about as large as а 
pea, with a dry, black, somewhat wrinkled covering, They 
possess no odor, but an extremely lasting bitter taste. From 
them is prepared a tincture whieh is, however, practically 
never employed in medicine. Most commonly cocculus in- 
dicus berries are used for the purpose of destroying lice in 
the hair of the head, or elsewhere, but as they contain a very 
poisonous alkaloid known as picro-toxin it is not safe to em- 
ploy them in too strong n solution or too large quantity lest 
they cause convulsions. Particular caution must be employed 
if the surface to which they areapplied is broken, Н. A. II. 
Coe'ens [from Gr. xókkos, grain, berry, seed ; so called be- 
cause formerly supposed to be the seed of a plant]: the typ- 
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ical genus of the family Coreid@. a group of bugs (see Hr- 
MIPTERA) Including the scale-insects, bark-lice, mealy-bugs, 
ete. They are the most aberrant of all the bugs, they vary 
greatly in appearance, and even the two sexes of the same 
species bear but the slightest resemblance to each other. The 
male undergoes a complete metamorphosis, has but a singie 
pair of wings, and in the adult stage has no organs for 
taking food; the female is wingless and has a scale-liker 
grub-like body, frequently covered with a mealy powderora 
wax-like secretion. She inserts her beak in the plant en 
which she lives and through it sucks her food. As thew 
insects usually occur in large numbers they occasion great 
injury by destroying the vitality of the plants on which ther 
feed. Various washes of soap or alkali are used in kilitiz 
them. The cottony cushion-scale (Leerya purschasot, which 
at one time threatened the orange industry of California, 
has been almost completely exterminated by the Australiau 
ladybug, From bugs of this family are produced the dyrs 
KeRMES and COCHINEAL (gg. v.), while to others we owe Lac 
(4. v.) and China wax. J. S. К. 
Cochabam’ba: a central department of Bolivia : bounded 
N. by Beni, E. by Santa Cruz, S. by Chuquisaca and Potes), 
and W. by Oruro and La Paz: area, 26,768 sq. miles, It li 
to the E. of the highest mountain-chains, but. the avem 
elevation is probably 5,000 feet, and it is crossed by many 
spurs and ridges, some of them lofty. The elevated valleys 
and plains between these have a delightful, spring-like c:.- 
mate, and are very fertile. There are extensive forests on 
the mountain-sides, containing cinchona and other valualee 
trees. Wheat, corn, potatoes, and соса are extensively rai~ i 
on the open lands, and there are large flocks and herds, Тп 
department is said to be rich in gold, but it is not regularly 
mined. The principal exports are wheat, cheese, wool, un 
coca, Which are carried over mountain-roads to Oruro ani 
La Paz. Pop. (1888) 196,766. Capital, Cochabamba, 
HERBERT Н. SMITH. 
Cochabamba: а city; capital of province of same пате 
in Bolivia; situated in a fertile plain, surrounded by mew 
tains; 8,400 feet above sea-level (see map of South Ameria, 
ref. 5-D). A large proportion of the population are Indians, 
still speaking the Aymará language. Cochabamba was 
founded in 1465, and has & number of ancient churches atl 
other interesting buildings, Hand-woven cotton and woolen 
cloths, pottery, and leather work are manufactured. in cor- 
siderable quantities, and the city is a trading-point for a 
Central Bolivia. It is very healthful, the mean annual tem- 
perature being about 63° Е. Pop. of city (1888) 19.500: with 
surrounding villages about 40,000. HERBERT Н. Smits. 


Coche, Island of: Sce MARGARITA. 
Cochimi: See YUMAN INDIANS. 


Co’chin: a feudatory state of Madras, British India ; on the 
Malabar coast; bounded S. W. by the ocean, and on severa. 
sides by Travancore and Malabar. Area, 1,361 sq. miles. The 
climate is very wet. Here are extensive forests of teak au: 
other trees. Rice, pepper, ginger, yams, and sweet potatoes 
are among the productions of the soil. Pop. 600,000. Chief 
town, Cochin. 

Cochin: a seaport-town ; formerly the capital of the state 
of the same name. It is situated at the entrance of an + 
tensive back-water or lagoon, 80 miles S. S. E. of Сапеш 
(see map of South India, ref. 7-D). The lagoon, which 5 
nearly 120 miles long, and is navigable, affords valuabx 
facilities for communicating with the interior. Cochin has 
great natural advantages for trade and ship-building. The 
Jews, of whom there are many both of the white and black 
astes, have a synagogue, almost the only one in Inia 
Cochin is also а Roman Catholic episcopal see. Here tie 


Portuguese erected in 1508 their first fort in India. Trey 
were expelled from Cochin by the Dutch in 16563, The 


town was ceded to the British in 1814 The chief articles ef 
export are teak-timber, cardamoms, coir, ete. Pop, 19309, 


Cochin-China: a name applied to the eastern part of the 
Indo-Chinese peninsula. See ANNAM, TONQUIN, and COCHIN- 
CHINA ril 

Cochin-China (French, or Loirer): a French colony on 
the delta of the Mekong river; extending from Cape Cams 
to about 11° 30° N., and from lon. 104? E. to 107 : E: 
bounded N. by Cambodia, N. E. by Annam, and elsewher 
by the Chinese Sea and Gulf of Siam. It is a portion of tne 
former Annamese province of Champa. Area, 25.000 3j. 
miles, The surface is composed of alluvial deposits, is vert 
flat, and is suid to be in places below the level of the х5 
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The great number of rivers and the very small slope of this 
vast plain permit the tide to be felt generally over the terri- 
tory, causing the river flats to be ultimately covered with 
water and exposed. to the vertical rays of a tropical sun, 
Ali the coasts are covered with mangroves, indicating un- 
папе, The mean temperature is high (83° КО, and 
the greatest heat falls in April aud May (97 FJ). The hu- 
midity is always high, and there is less than the usual differ- 
ee between the day and night. About one-sixth of the 
total area is cultivated. The chief егор is rice; cocoanuts, 
sigar-cane, and tobaceo are grown. There are four prov- 
ices (Saigon, Mytho, Vinh-Long. and Bassac) and one deputy 
ещ to the French legislature. The total population in 
ISSN was estimated at 1,091,500; of these 2,537 were French, 
155.000 Cambodians, 56,000 Chinese, 9,600 savages, and some 
Malays, the remainder being Annamese ; 5,800 were Roman 
Catholics and 1.688270 Baddhists. There were 628 schools, 
with 15 European and 1,183 native teachers, and 25,397 
ү The colony has 51 miles of railway (from Saigon to 
Auli-Long) and 1840 miles of telegraph hne. The annual 
revenue and expenditure (local) for 1890 balanced at $6,000,- 
w0, The expenses of maintaining the colony appear in the 
French budget annually at about $650,000, апа 1n. 1893 re- 
quired a further sum of $1,000,000 to be raised in Cochin- 
China for military expenses in Annam and Tonquin. 


1. W. H. 


Cochineal [vii Fr. from Span. cochinilla, Ital. coccini- 
гра. deriv. of cocctno, scarlet robe: Lat. coccum, berry, the 
seres; see Cocctus]: the insect which yields the dyestuff 
carmine, It is native in Mexico, but it is cultivated in sev- 
eral other hot countries, as, for example, West Indies, Tene- 
rife, Madeira, Algeria, and Java. It lives on a species of 
catus, and is the size of a small ladybird. It fastens itself 
tothe plant and remains in contact with it until death. Just 
before they lay their eggs the inseets are particularly rich in 
tle coloring-matter, and they are therefore then gathered, 
They are killed either by hot water or by steam, and dried in 
the sun in ovens or on plates. About 70.000 of the insects 
are required to make a pound of cochineal. When the 
ccnlneal is placed in water it swells up, and the form of 
ihe insects can then easily be recognized. Several different 
varieties of cochineal are found in the market, some of 
Hien being adulterated with barium sulphate and other 
Scelances, The value of a given specimen ean be approxi- 
шану estimated by dissolving a certain weight of it in a 
certain volume of water and comparing the color of the 
“ation thas obtained with that of a solution of a standard 
"nomen prepared in the same way. It has been shown that 
thy best specimens of cochineal contain only about 10 per 
ent, of the coloring-matter. It was at one time stated that 
tils coloring-matter is a GLUCOSIDE (g. т), but the latest in- 
vetization of this subject by Liebermann has furnished no 
exrlence in favor of this view. When cochineal is extracted 
with benzene and the benzene evaporated, a waxy substance 
obtained which is called evccer?n. This is accompanied 
by some niyristin, From the former by saponification two 
‘Wostances are obtained—coccerie acid, Cay Hogs. und cocceryl 
Teoh СОП). Myristin when saponified yields myris- 
tie acil, C, Hang. and glycerin, and is therefore similar to 
the common Fats (q.v) Cochineal colors were formerly 
uw for dyeing wool or silk crimson or scarlet. The colors 
ate, however, not very permanent, though brilliant and at- 
tractive. Carmine is prepared by treating a solution of 
cwhineal with cream o tartar, alum, or acid oxalate of po- 
Uum. When a solution of cochineal is treated with an 
кае carbonate and alum, à compound known as car- 
mine-lake is obtained. IRA REMSEN. 


Cochituate Lake: in Middlesex co., Mass.; 18 miles W. 
froin Boston; 33 miles long, about 1,800 feet wide in its broad- 
Й part. aud has an area of 800 acres at high-water mark. 
mei ond (H4 acres) and Dudley Pond (81 acres) are trib- 
"ату to it, The lake is connected by an artificial channel 
“ith Sudbury river, and is the principal source of water- 
"ipply for the city of Boston. 


seh Pa Jony, M. D. : b. in Sudsbury, Chester co., Pa., 
к me studied medicine with Dr. Thompson, of Lan- 
— served as surgeons mate in the hospital depart- 
nent inthe French war of 1755; at the end of the war he 
od Ану, N. Y; removed soon after to New Bruns- 
— Apr. 10, 1777, he was appointed оп Washing- 
a fommendation physician and surgeon-general in the 
delle department; in Oct., 1781, he was made direector-gen- 
tral of the hospitals of the U. S. After peace was declared 
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he removed to New York, and was made commissioner of 
loans by Washington, D. at Palatine, Montgomery. со, 
М. Ү., Apr. 6. 1507. 


Cochran, Jons: general; b. at Palatine, Montgomery 
со. N. Y., Aug. 27, 1813; grandson of Dr. Jon. COCHRAN 
(q. v.) : graduated at Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., in 
1831; became a lawyer and removed to New York city in 
1846; was surveyor of the port of New York for four years; 
Democratic member of Congress (1856-62) : appointed brig- 
adier-general of volunteers in 1862; assigned a brigade in 
Couch’s division of the Potomac army; led the reserve in 
the battle of Antietam; took part afterward in the pursuit 
of the retreating enemy; resigned from the army in 1863 on 
account of ill-health; 1m 1864 was nominated for Vice-Presi- 
dent on the Fremont ticket. He was attorney-general of 
New York in 1865, und a delegate to the Philadelphia Na- 
tional Union convention of 1866, and to another of the 
same name in Chicago in 1868. He was appointed revenue 
collector for the sixth district of New York in. 1869; sup- 
ported Horace Greeley for President in 1872; served in the 
city council of New York. and was acting mavor when 
Oakey Hall temporarily retired on account. of the Tweed 
fraud investigations; in 1883 again became a member of the 
council. D. in New York, Feb. 7, 1598. 


Cochrane. Jons Dunpas, Captain: a British naval officer; 
son of Admiral Sir. Alexander Coehrane (1758-1832), who 
fought in Chesapeake Bay during the Revolutionary war and 
commanded the British fleet in the war with the U.S. of 
1812-15: was called the “pedestrian traveler"; b. about 
1730, He purposed a journey round the globe on foot, and 
traversed Russia and Siberia in that manner. When he ar- 
rived in Kamtchatka, however, he married and abandoned 
his original project. He returned by way of Russia to Eng- 
land in 1823, and published a narrative of his travels the 
next year. Died in South America, Aug. 12, 1825, having 
gone thither to engage in mining speculations. 


Cochrane, Tuomas, Tenth Earl of Dundonald: a British 
naval officer; b. at Annsfield, Lanarkshire, Scotland, Dec. 
14, 1775. He joined the navy in 1793, became lieutenant in 
1796, and made a brilliant record in the Mediterranean, 
Commissioned in 1809 to take fire and explosive ships 
against a French fleet in Aix Roads; һе made the attack 
Apr. 11, drove most of the enemy's ships ashore, and four 
were destroyed; but Cochrane claimed that he had not been 
properly supported, and the official quarrels which followed 
ruined his naval prospects. Elected to the House of Com- 
mons, he devoted himself to exposing abuses in the navy, a 
course Which made him many bitter enemies, In Feb., 1814, 
he was accused of complicity in а fraudulent affair con- 
nected with the Stock Exchange. He always claimed to 
have been perfectly innocent of this, but he was found 
guilty, imprisoned for а year. fined, expelled from Parlia- 
ment and the navy and from the number of Knights of the 
Bath. an order which he had received for his Mediterranean 
services, Cochrane's constituents Immediately returned 
him again to Parliament, and after his release he was a 
virulent opposer of the Government. In 1817 he accepted 
an invitation from the Chilian Government to organize and 
command its navy. Пе reached Valparaiso with several 
English officers Хоу, 28, 181%, To oppose the powerful 
squadron of the Spaniards he found only seven vessels, one 
a frigate that had been captured and the rest. condemned 
English ships or old merchantinen. Yet with these he de- 
stroved Spanish commerce on the Pacifie coast of South 
America, blockaded the enemy's ships under shelter of their 
forts, and opened the way for the land forces to act against 
Peru. In Jan., 1820, by a brilliant series of actions, he took 
Valdivia, Chili, with the garrison and a large amount of 
stores. In Aug.. 1820, he conveyed San Martin's army to 
Peru, and he subsequently made independent movements 
which largely contributed to the capture of Lima and Cal- 
luo. His feat of cutting out the Esmeralda frigate from 
under the guns of Callao castle (Nov. 5, 1820) was one of the 
most brilliant in naval history. But Cochrane's faculty for 
quarreling impnired his usefulness, Не was unable to agree 
with the dictator, San Martin, and after he had seized a 
treasure at Aneon to pay his sailors, he was summarily or- 
dered to leave Peruvian waters. Shortly after he quarreled 
with the authorities in Chili. and finally left the service in 
Jan, 1823. In March following he was appointed. first. ad- 
miral of the Brazilian navy. He immediately sailed. for 
Bahia, forced the Portuguese to evacuate that city (July 2, 
18235), pursued their fleet, and took several vessels. Passing 
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to Maranháo he reduced that place, remaining there until 
1825, when without leave he made a cruise to England. He 
claimed that the health of the crew required this, but the 
Brazilian minister at London accused him of desertion and 
ordered him home, whereat Cochrane resigned. In 1827 
and 1828 he had charge of the Greek navy, but accom- 
plished nothing. After long efforts he obtained in 1882 a 
“free pardon” for the offense for which he had been con- 
victed in 1814, was restored to the order of the Bath and to 
his naval rank, becoming rear-admiral by course of seniority 
in 1854. His father’s death in 1831 had left him a peer of 
England. Much of his later life was devoted to mechan- 
ical invention, and he claimed to have perfected a system 
for the destruction of a fleet or fortress at a blow. He 
wrote Narrative of Services in the Liberation of Chili, 
Peru, and Brazil, and Reminiscences of a Seaman. П. at 
Kensington, Oct. 31, 1860. HERBERT Н. SMITH. 


Сосіпіс Acid: a volatile acid found in the butter or oil of 
the cocoanut. 

Cock: in its common and restricted sense the male of the 
domestic fowl; in a wider sense used for the male of vari- 
ous birds. While domesticated in the East at an early date, 
since it is figured on Babylonian cylinders six or seven hun- 
dred years before the Christian era, the cock does not ap- 
pear on Egyptian monuments, nor is it mentioned in the 
Old Testament, nor by Homer. The first reference to the bird 
in Greek literature occurs in the works of Theognis, some- 
where about 600 B.c., where it is spoken of as “ the awaken- 
ing cock of dawn.” The cock has figured largely in litera- 
ture and art, being sacred to Mars, on account, perhaps, of 
his having been at an early date the god of agriculture. In 
allusion to St. Peter it is frequently introduced into paint- 
ings of the passion of our Lord, and it is the emblem of St. 
Peter. Among the early Christians the cock was symbolical 
of vigilance, and it was carved on tombs as an emblem of 
the resurrection, metaphorically signifying the coming of 
light after the night of death, or announcing the general 
awakening of the resurrection. See also Fowr. Е, А. L. 


Cockade: a badge, usually in the form of a knot or ro- 
sette, worn on the hat or cap by officers of the аны or navy; 
also at times by citizens as a party distinction. The Bour- 
bon cockade in France was white, that of Spain red. Dur- 
ing the Revolution of 1789 the French people generally as- 
sumed the tricolored ribbon (red, white, and blue) as a badge 
of patriotism or the symbol of the new régime. "The army 
also wore the tricolored cockade until the Restoration, when 
the legitimists resumed the white color. It became also in 
the U. S. a badge of the Jeffersonian Republicans until war 
seemed impending with France in 1798. In Great Britain 
a white rose was the badge of the Stuarts, and became a fa- 
vorite theme in Jacobite songs after the Stuarts had ceased 
to reign ; the yellow cockade was introduced into Great Brit- 
ain with William of Orange, and the black with the house of 
Hanover, and was а mark of both civil and military rank. 
Thence it passed into use as a part of the livery of coach- 
men and other servants. 


Cockatoo [a word derived from the ery of these birds]: 
а common name for the members of the family Cacatuida, 
а group of large parrots inhabiting Australia, New Guinea, 
the Philippines, and some of the adjacent islands. They are 
distinguished by conspicuous crests, large bills, moderate 
wings, and large, slightly rounded tails. "They usually as- 
sociate in large flocks, breed in hollow trees or crevices in 
the rocks, and feed on fruit, seeds, and the larve of insects. 
Their ery is harsh, and as a rule they do not readily learn to 
pronounce words. 'Тһе sulphur-crested cockatoo, so fre- 
quently seen in menageries, is the best-known species. It is 
& native of Australia, and in some localities does great dam- 
age to growing crops, being in consequence shot without 
mercy by farmers. Leadbeater’s cockatoo (Cacatua lead- 
beateri), an allied species also from Australia, is white, tinted 
with rose color, which deepens to salmon under the wings. 
The base of the crest is crimson ; but this, like the yellow of 
the preceding bird, does not show unless the crest is open. 
The great black cockatoo, Microglossum aterrimum, found 
in New Guinea, is the largest of the parrots. It is distin- 
guished by its enormous bill, bare, red cheeks, glossy black 
plumage, and long cylindrical tongue which is tipped with 
a horny point. 

The raven cockatoos, of the genus Calyptorhynchus, have 
longer tails and smaller crests and beaks than those pre- 
viously described, and also differ from them in not assem- 
bling in large flocks. The general color of their plumage is 
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black or dark brown, and the tail usually has a band of red 
or yellow. They are residents of Australia and Van Die- 
man’s Land, and, with other species, formerly played an im- 





Sulphur-crested cockatoo. 


es part as an article of food among the natives, who 
illed great numbers with the kiley, or boomerang. Like 
the Carolina parrakeet, they hover about a dead or wounded 





Black cockatoo. 


comrade, and several may be killed in quick succession before 
the rest take the alarm and leave the spot. Е. A. Lucas. 


Cockatrice: a fabulous monster or venomous serpent, 
which has been sometimes identified with the BASILISK (q. t.). 
It was said to be hatched from the cock's egg, and its breath 
and look were fatally poisonous. The word occurs in the 
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Enzlish version of the Old Testament as the name of a ven- 
ошоиз serpent. 


Cockburn, kóo'bürn, Sir ALEXANDER JAMES EDMUND, Bart. : 
jurist; b. Dee. 24, 1802; graduated LL. В. at Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, in 1829; was called to the bar, and subsequently 
became Q. C. in 1841. He made a large fortune as a promoter 
ef railway legislation during the speculative times of 1846; 
was elected to Parliament as a Liberal in 1847; defended 
Palmerston's headstrong foreign policy of 1850 in a memor- 
aile speech in the House of Commons; was appointed attor- 
ney-zeneral in 1851. In 1856 he became chief justice of the 
court of common pleas, and in June, 1859, lord chief justice 
of the court of queen's bench; presided in the Tichborne 
cass; succeeded to the baronetey of his uncle, the Dean of 
York, in 1858, He was selected by the British ministers as 
an arbitrator in the tribunal for the settlement of the * Ala- 
bama claiins” at Geneva, in 1871-72. D. Nov. 20, 1880. 


Cockburn, Sir GEORGE, G. C. B.: British admiral; b. in 
London, Apr. 22, 1772; entered the navy in 1781; lieutenant 
1743; captain of a frigate іп 1794; rear-admiral in 1812; 
assisted in the capture of Washington, D. C., in Aug., 1814; 
eonveved Napoleon Bonaparte to St. Helena 1815; Lord of 
the Admiralty 1818 and 1828; member of Parliament for 
many years. D. at Leamington, England, Aug. 19, 1853. 

Cockburn, GEORGE RALPH RICHARDSON: Canadian edu- 
eator; b. in. Edinburgh, Scotland, Feb. 15, 1834, and grad- 
nated at Edinburgh University in 1857. He moved to Can- 
ala in 1858; the same year became rector of the Model 
(irammar School for Upper Canada; in 1861 was appointed 
principal of Upper Canada College, an office which hie held 
for twenty years. Не entered the Dominion Parliament in 
I7, and was re-elected in 1891. He was a member of 
ih: University of Toronto for twenty years. 

NEIL MACDONALD. 


Cockburn, HENRY Tuomas, Lord: Scotch judge and au- 
thor; b. Oct. 26, 1779: called to the bar in 1800; solicitor- 
general for Scotland 1830; became one of the lords of ses- 
меп INH, He wrote for the Edinburgh Review, and pub- 
li-hed the Life and Correspondence of Jeffrey (1852), and 
Memorials of his Time (1856), the latter of an autobio- 
graphical character. D. Арг. 26, 1854. 

(оскећаѓег : а common English name for the May-beetle 
(Mlulonthus vulgaris) of Europe, represented in America 
bY the June-bugs, of which there are more than sixty species, 
nenging to another genus (Zachnostema). These, both as 
larve and adults, are to be regarded as pests. The adults 
‘al the leaves of trees, sometimes completely defoliating 
them, but as their life in the adult state is but a few days 
tey do comparatively little damage. The larvie, known as 
"white grubs.” live from two to four years. These burrow 
envath the soil, especially in meadows and pastures, where 
thev feed on the roots of the grass, sometimes completely 
killing it, At times they also ruin strawberry patches in 
the ume way. No satisfactory method has yet been devised 
for combating these insects. When a field has become in- 
P^ with them it is sometimes of advantage to let hogs 
run init. These root in the soil and eat the grubs. The 
cokchafers and June-bugs, like other insects, occur at times 
m enormous numbers, while in other years they are compar- 
atively few, Especially noticeable are two seasons in Europe. 
In 1574 they clogged the water-wheels alongthe river Severn, 
all in 1688 they were almost as abundant. J. S. K. 
Cocker : a small active spaniel, weighing from 15 to 
2 lb, with a thick wavy coat. There is no particular 
standard for color, but black is perhaps the most, popular. 
Ihe small size of the cocker fits it for ranging in cov- 
erts, and it is much employed by British sportsmen in 
pheasant and woodcock shooting; but it can not easily be 
Trained to wait for the sportsman. It is sometimes called 
the "cocking-dog," probably taking both its names from 
the game it is employed to flush. F. A. Lucas. 

Cocker, Eowarp: English teacher and educational writ- 
Pri b. in 1632: resided in London. His famous Arithmetic, 
Published after his death, had an enormous circulation, 
having passed through fifty-five editions from 1677-1758, 
and became a model for numerous later works upon the 
subject. D. about 1677. 

Cock'erell, CHARLES ROBERT, R. А. : b. in London, Eng- 
land. in 1788; visited Italy, Asia Minor, ete., 1810-17; dis- 
covered Æginetan and Phigaleian marbles in 1811; in 1819 
Was appointed surveyor to St. Paul's, and held that office 
uil his retirement from business; was elected a Royal Aca- 
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demician in 1836, and in 1840 became Professor of Architec- 
ture in the Royal Academy. He designed many important 
public buildings, and was for some years chief architect of 
the Bank of England. His most successful edifice was St. 
George's Hall, Liverpool. He published On the Iconog- 
raphy of Wells Cathedral; On the Sculptures of Lincoln 
and Ereter Cathedrals; Tribute to the Memory of Sir 
Christopher Wren. D. in London, England, Sept. 17, 1803. 


Cock’erill, Јонх: an English engineer and promoter of 
modern commerce; b. in Lancashire, Aug. 8, 1790. In 1802. 
he went to Belgium, where his father had long been em- 
ployed as a machinist, and in 1816 established at Seraing, 
near Liege, a large machine-shop, the King of Holland 
being for a time in partnership with him. He also estab- 
lished coal mines, iron mines, and large factories in many 
parts of Europe. In 1839 he failed. D. in Warsaw, June 
19, 1840. 

Cock'ermouth : a town of Cumberland, England; on the 
river Derwent; at the mouth of the Cocker; 24 miles by 
railroad S. W. of Carlisle (see map of England, ref. 4-Е). It 
is irregularly built, but presents a clean appearance. It has 
the remains of an old castle in which Mary Stuart was im- 
prisoned. There are manufactures of linen and woolen 
goods, hats, hosiery, and paper. St. Mary's church, rebuilt 
in 1850, has & memorial window to the poet Wordsworth, 
who was born in this town. There are extensive coal mines 
in the vicinity. Pop. (1891) 5,464. 

Cock-flghting : a sport which consists in setting two 
cocks to fight. It was formerly practiced by the Greeks. 
and Romans, and probably also by the inhabitants of vari- 
ous parts of Asia, The ancients used partridges and quails 
also for this sport. It was popular in Great Britain for sev- 
ега] centuries, and it was a recognized custom for school- 
boys to spend Shrove Tuesday in cock-fighting, the masters 
also taking part in the sport. Henry VIII. added a cockpit 
to the palace at Whitehall. The sport has been prohibited 
by law several times in Great Britain, finally in 1849, since 
which time it has become practically extinet. At present it 
is carried on in the Spanish countries and in the East. It 
has also been popular in the U. S. 

The eocks were specially bred and selected for the sport. 
Those of the breed called game fowl were used. They were 
neatly cut and trimmed for the battles to make them lighter 
and give less for theirantagonists to lay hold of. They were 
frequently provided with artificial spurs made of silver or 
steel. There were usually heavy betting on the results of a 
main, which consisted in setting several cocks to fight. 
Cocks which were most nearly of the same weight were 
matched. Those not matched fell out of the main and 
fought bves. In the Welsh main the survivors of the first 
set of fights were matched with each other, and so on, until 
there was only one survivor. 

Cockle [from Fr. coquille : Ital. coch?g!ia, from a vulg. 
Lat. variant of conchylia, plur. of conch yl tum, Gr. kovyxóAiwy, 
small mussel]: a name given to various mollusks, chiefly 
of the genus Cardium. The Cardium edule, or common 
cockle, and other species, constitute an important supply of 
food in the British islands and other European countries. 
The species are very numerous, and are chiefly topia 
Cardium junonis is one of the finest. species. Several spe- 
eies occur on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the U.S. 


Cockle, or Corn-eockle (Fr. coquelicot): a common name 
of the Lychnis githago, an annual plant of the family Cary- 
ophyllacee ; a native of Europe; often occurring as а weed 
in the wheat-fields of the U. S. It produces black seeds, 
which are injurious to the appearance and quality of wheat 
flour. The lobes of the calyx are linear, and longer than 
the corolla, which is purple red. 

Cockney [M. Eng. coken-ey. cock's egg: coken, of cocks 
+ ey, egg. he development of meaning was: cock's egg, 
effeminate fellow, milk-sop, an inhabitant of city as dis- 
tinguished from country, а Londoner]: In 1517 Henry 
VIII. made an order with reference to the feast of the 
King of the Cockneys, held on Childermas Day. The term 
Cockney school was applied to a literary coterie consisting 
of Hazlitt, Keats, eh Hunt, Shelley, ete. 

Cock of the Plains: See GROUSE. 


Cock of the Rock (Rupicola rupicola): а bird of the 
family Cotingida, found in well-watered. mountainous dis- 
tricts of Guiana and Northeastern Brazil. The male is a 
foot long, of a rich orange color, with high purplish-red 
crest extending from the back of the head to the tip of 
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the bill, the feathers of the forehead pointing forward. The 
females and young are brown. The bird builds a nest, some- 
thing like that of a chimney-swallow, on a large scale, in 
holes and fissures among the rocks. The feathers are much 
used by the Indians in ornamental work, and the skins are 
largely exported. F. A. Lucas. 


Cock of the Woods: See CAPERCAILZIE. 


Cockpit: in a ship of war, a room where the wounded 
men receive surgical treatment — an action. Formerly 
it was situated under the lower gun-deck. 


Coekran, WILLIAM Bourke: b. in Ireland, Feb. 28, 1854; 
educated in France and in his native country; removed to 
America when seventeen years of age; soon after his arrival 
received the appointment of teacher in a private academy ; 
was principal of a publie school in Westchester co., N. Y.; 
while engaged in teaching read law, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1876; was a member of the Fiftieth Congress; was a 
member of the commission to revise the judiciary article of 
the eonstitution of the State of New York; was elected to 
the Fifty-second and Fifty-third Congresses as a Democrat. 
Mr. Cockran is a prominent leader in Tammany Hall, and 
has won national distinction as an orator. 


Cockroach, or Roach: à common name for a large num- 


ber of flattened insects belonging to Blatta and allied gen-. 


era of ORTHOPTERA (g.v.). They are adapted for running, 
and have the head drawn back under the plate-like pro- 
thorax so that it is not visible from above. Fhe wings are 
of little use in flight, апа in the females of some species 
they remain undeveloped. The females lay their eggs in a 
satchel-shaped cocoon, which they carry about with them for 
atime. The young which hatch from the eggs closely re- 
semble the parent in all but size and lack of wings. The 
larger proportion of the species live in the forests, where 
they feed upon decaying wood, etc., and are of little impor- 
tance to man. А few species, however, exhibit a consider- 
able partiality for human society and have followed man 
over the world. Of these the most ubiquitous in the U. S. 
is the small imported species known as the “ Croton bug,” or 
“ black beetle” (Phyllodromia germanica), which multiplies 
rapidly and is difficult to exterminate. It is most apt to 
congregate about waterpipes, and with its flattened body 
ean hide in the narrowest cracks. Most efficacious in rid- 
ding the premises of these pests is borax or insect-powder, 
liberally and perseveringly applied. The larger “common 
cockroach” (Blatta or Periplaneta orientalis) is fortunately 
less common with us. It is about an inch in length, black- 
ish brown in color, and omnivorous in its diet. It infests 
houses, and especially mills, bakeries, and ships, and gives a 
agusang smell to everything over which it pastes Its 
original home is unknown ; it first appeared in Europe 200 
years ago. Some of the tropical species are even larger, 
reaching a length of 2 inches. Fossil cockroaches occur in 
the Coal period. See ENToMoLocy (Fig. 7). J.S. KINGSLEY. 

Cocks’comb [from the resemblance of the head of flow- 
ers to the comb of a cock]: the Celosia cristata, a tropical 
plant of the Amaranth family, cultivated for its showy 
flower-erests. These crests are clusters of very numerous 
small and inconspicuous flowers which are aggregated on а 
more or less flattened or fasciated stem, the brilliant scarious 
bracts producing the ornamental effects. The species is an 
annual of easy cultivation. It was formerly very popular, 
but it has suffered somewhat in reputation in recent years 
from the introduction of more graceful plant forms. 


Cocles, ko kleez, PvBLivs Horatius: hero of Rome who 
in 507 в. c., with two companions, defended the bridge over 
the Tiber against the ahols army of Lars Porsena while the 
bridge was destroyed behind him, whereupon he plunged 
into the river, and, although encumbered with his armor, 
reached the opposite shore in safety. Ile was rewarded with 
as much land as he could plow around in a day, and a statue 
was erected in his honor. His memory was held in great 
esteem. Macaulay has familiarized the legend in his Lays 
of Ancient Rome. 


Cocoa: See Cacao. 


Cocoanut: the fruit of the Cocos nucifera, a tree of the 
Pau FAMILV (7. ".). The genus Cocos [from coco, the Por- 
tuguese for monkey, in allusion to the resemblance of the 
end of the nut to a monkey's face] includes about thirty 
species, all tropical, and nearly all American. They are 
tall or low trees, with slender or stout stems, bearing upon 
their summits a crown of widely spreading, mostly smooth, 
pinnately compound leaves. The stems are at first covered 
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with the closely crowded bases of the old leaves, and when 
these fall away the surface is ringed and nearly smooth. 
The flowers are moncecious and are borne in spadices which 
appear in the axils of the leaves. The staminate flowers are 
irregular in shape, and contain small sepals and petals and 
six stamens. The pistillate flowers consist of sepals, petals, 
and a three-celled ovary, each with one ascending ovule. 
In the after-development of the ovary but one of the ovules 
continues its growth at the expense of the others; the fruit 
is therefore one-celled and one-seeded, there remaining noth- 
ing but mere vestiges of the other cells in the form of nar- 
row crevices in the fruit-wall. The embryo is relatively 
small and consists of an elliptical or nearly cylindrical mass 
(in the cocoanut from a third to half an inch long) lying in 
the great mass of endosperm. The position of the embryo 
may be made out externally by the thinner areas in the bony 
shell. It will be seen that there are three thin areas, one for 
each of the ovules originally formed, and the most marked 
of these indicates the position of the embryo which is de- 
veloped. In some species the endosperm is solid through- 
out, but in the cocoanut only the exterior becomes firm, the 
central portion being filled with watery contents, the so- 
called “ cocoanut milk.” 

The cocoanut proper appears to have come originally from 
the East Indies, but it has been so long in cultivation that 
it has become widely distributed in all hot regions. The 
tree attains, when well grown, a height of 50 to nearly 100 
feet, and its leaves may be as much as 20 feet in Jength. 
The nuts are borne in clusters of a dozen or more, and on 
the tree are covered with a thick covering of fibers, while 
each nut is imbedded in a firm, woody husk. It is impossi- 
ble to enumerate here all the uses of this most valuable 
tree, and we may well quote the old adage, its uses “ are as 
numerous as the days in a year.” No part of the plant ap- 

ears to be useless, and these uses are not confined to trop- 
ical climates. Thus the fiber from the spathe is used in the 
making of ropes. matting, brushes, brooms, etc.; the fiber 
from the stems is extensively used in the manufacture of 
brushes; the shells are made into ornaments; the contents 
of the nuts, in addition to furnishing a nutritious food to 
people throughout the civilized world, yields also a valuable 
oil, of which large quantities are imported and used in the 
making of candles and for burning in lamps. С. E. B. 

Cocoa-plum : the edible fruit of the Chrysobalanus icaco, 
a shrub of the family Rosaceæ, growing in the southern part 
of the U.S. and the West Indies. The fruit resembles a large 
plum, yellow, purple, or black in color. 

Cocoon: See CHRYSALIS and SILKWORM. 

Cocos Islands: See KEELING. : 

Cod: the Gadus morrhua; a fish of the family Gadide, 
the most abundant and important member of the group. 
The general appearance of the fish, which ordinarily reaches 
a length of З to 5 feet and a weight of 10 to 40 1b., is shown 
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by the cut. Fish of 50 or 60 Ib. weight are not uncommon, 
and exceptional individuals have been taken weighing from 
100 to 150 Ib. The color is somewhat variable, being influ- 
enced by food and surroundings, but is usually brownish or 
greenish, although it may have a red or yellowish cast. 
The back and sides are marked with numerous dark spots; 
the lateral line is light and the fins dark. It is found at 
moderate depths, 10 to 150 fathoms. in the North Atlantic 
and Pacific, and while ranging south to Japan, Oregon, and 
Virginia, is most abundant in the northern portion of its 
habitat. Cod migrate with considerable regularity from 
deep into shallow water, or vice versa, being influenced by 
temperature, or by the pursuit of food, or for the purpose of 
spawning. The eggs are small and extremely numerous, 4 
fish weighing 21 lb. containing 2,700,000 eggs, and one weigh- 
ing 75 lb. the almost incredible number of 9,100,000. The 
period of spawning is protracted, lasting, on the coast of 
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Massaciusetts, from September until the following May. 
Notwithstanding the vast number of eggs, so few reach 
maturity that the drain of continued fishing has made per- 
œptible inroads on the numbers of cod, and hatcheries have 
teen established for their artificial propagation. Nothing 
edible seems to come amiss to the cod, which eats squids, 
small fishes, hard-shelled mollusks, worms, crustaceans, and 
other invertebrates, While two ducks were found in the stom- 
ach of an unusually large specimen. F. A. Lucas. 

Codazzi, ké-diat see, AGUSTIN: engineer and geographer ; 
hin Lugo, near Ferrara, Italy, 1792. He joined the Italian 
army as a volunteer, and took part in the campaign in Nax- 
env, 1813, and in the defense of Mantua, 1814. Subse- 
quently he traveled for commercial purposes in nearly every 
country of Europe. In 1817 he went to the U. 5, and 
thence joined ап expedition of Venezuelan revolutionists 
against the island of Margarita; he served with the patriot 
army in several campaigns, entering the service of Colom- 
lia; went to Europe in 1823, but returned to Bogota in 
1826, where he again. took service with the rank of lieuten- 
ant-colonel of artillery, He was employed in making charts 
aud maps until the separation of Venezuela from Colombia, 
When he was engaged by the latter country to make maps 
ofall its departments, This great work occupied him from 
IS31 to 1838, and to complete it he made an expedition into 
the unexplored regions south of the Orinoco, penetrating 
marly to the head-waters of that river. He was rewarded 
with the grade of colonel, and was commissioned to publish 
the results of his work in Paris; they appeared in 1841 with 
the title Resumen de la Geografia de ноп (Svo, with 
atas and a large тар). Returning to America, Col. Codazzi 
vas employed after 1848 by the Colombian Government. 
Among his later works were surveys of the Panama I[sth- 
mus With special reference to the discovery of routes for 
asip-canal, D. in Colombia, June, 1859. 

HERBERT Н. Ѕмітн. 


Cod’dington, WinLIAM: b. in Lincolnshire, England, in 
1611: was sent as a crown magistrate to Salem, Mass., in 
IN: was a merchant of Boston: opposed Winthrop and 
tie clerical party with Vane, defending the Antinomianism 
of Anne Hutchinson and Wheelwright; led a dissenting 
party to Aquidneck, or Rhode Island, in 1638: was chosen 
chief magistrate to be guided by God's laws; from 1640 was 
"чау called governor until 1647; went to England in 
1649, and. in two years obtained a life commission to rule 
Aquidneck and Conanicut islands; his commission was re- 
voked in 1652 at the instance of Williams and Clark, but 
until 1655 he refused to submit, and still retained possession 
of the records; in 1665 he became a Quaker and an advocate 
uf liberty of conscience. He was again governor (1674-79). 
D. Nov. 1, 1678. See No. 4, Rhode Island Historical Tracts 
(Providence, 1878). 


(ode (Lat. coder): & collection of laws made by public 
атои. In modern law it more commonly means а 
песа arrangement of law, either customary or statu- 
tory, in chapters and sections. In a number of the U.S. 
the general statutes (see STATUTES) are arranged in this 
manner under the title of Revised Laws, Revised Statutes, 
or Codes, How far it is practicable to accomplish useful 
maults in the codification of customary or common law is 
s1 subject of much controversy among jurists. On the one 
hand, it is claimed that as law of this nature can be enun- 
cated or stated, the statement can. be reduced to writing in 
the form of general and particular propositions. It is 
added. as to the common law of England, that it has been 
for ages in writing, and that all that is now known of it is 
derived from written sources, such as reports and treatises 
of recognized authority. The rules there found are suscep- 
thle of collation, analysis, and systematic arrangement. 
The materials thus obtained may be recast by the codifier, 
and molded into the form of positive and authoritative state- 
mentin Ars own language. True, the judge in deciding a 
Ue states a principle as applied to the particular cause 
fore him; the eodifier may seize upon the principle that 
underlies the specific ease, and state it in a positive and 
precise form. From this mode of collecting and arranging 
zal propositions it is claimed that a number of benefits 
vili һе secured, such as reducing the labor of lawvers, Че- 
‘Teasing the size of their libraries, introducing egal reforms 
by comprehensive legislation, and affording to the public 
Mereased opportunities to become acquainted with general 
о vf law. On the other hand, it is urged that a code, 
“mg inflexible in its character, prevents the true growth of 
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law. Discussions in court will turn upon the construction 
of words used in the eode, instead of there being an exami- 
nation of legal principles, The interpretation of specific 
words is to the Jast degree attended with uncertainty. 
Leading inquiries concerning the great statute of frauds 
passed in the reign of Charles I1. are still regarded in the 
courts as open to consideration, This objection is truly for- 
midable, Where customary law prevails, little if any atten- 
tion is paid in the decision of causes to the particular lan- 
guage In which the court in a former case cited as a prece- 
dent expressed its views. The principle of the decision is 
seized upon and stated in perhaps wholly different words, 
The arguments applied. to the construction of statute or 
codified law must. from the nature of the case, be in the 
main textual criticism. There must be interpretation of 
particular words, reconciliation of discordant phrases, and 
minute consideration of mere forms of expression, While a 
rule of law is in process of formation discussions as to its 
true principle should be as free and unfettered as possible 
until, after a long interchange, and perhaps collision, of 
opinions, the true rule is evoked, with Us various qualifica- 
tions and limitations, This process, so beneficial in its ehar- 
acter, could not be made available if the rule in its carly 
stages had already been hardened into fixed forms of statute 
law. Mr. Austin, in his great work on jurisprudence, though 
from the bent of his mind inclined to favor codification, 
sees the great difficulties attending it in its more perfect 
forms, and suggests that the work can only be accomplished 
successfully, if at all, by Jawyers of the very highest ability 
and most comprehensive views, for no others can see the full 
scope of the subject and draw the needful sections. It may 
be added that in à country like the U. N., where legislation 
is fluetuating and. often inconsiderate, there would be great 
danger, even though a well-devised eode of laws were once 
introduced, that its symmetry would shortly be marred and 
the coherence of its provisions broken up. No argument 
for a code in the B dera sense can be deren from the 
work of Justinian on the Roman law. The Pandects, the 
great body of the Roman law, іх, in the main, a mere collec- 
tion of extracts from distinguished writers in their own 
language, and which had already become settled law. The 
Institutes are substantially a bare reproduction of a well- 
known work of Gaius, a distinguished Roman jurist. Be- 
sides, the development of the Roman Jaw was different in 
some respects from our own, ln that system much was 
made of the opinions of text-writers, while nearly the whole 
development of English jurisprudence has taken pus 
throni the medium of Added] cases or "case law.” 
The true method of growth would seem to be that the eourts 
should render decisions, while text-writers of ability should 
colleet them, arrange the principles in a scientific manner, 
criticise them when faulty, iid call the attention of the 
courts to needful improvement. By the work thus done 
law would make a steady progress, and adapt itself to the 
wants of the community. Radical changes must be pro- 
duced by legislation. It is in vain to hope that a code will 
reduce libraries or make thorough study unnecessary, Juris- 
prudence wil] take on an historical form, for eourts must 
apply the code to specific cases, and a body of case law will 
soon grow up, the roots of which will be sought in the past 
as heretofore, and its results modify the code itself, Just as 
great masses of case law collect around an instrument. so 
brief as the U. S. Constitution, See Austin On Jurispru- 
dence, vol. ii, p. 1129; Pomeroy's Zntroduclion to Muni- 
cipal Law, chap. iii. ; and the works of Savigny. 

Some of the leading codes may be referred to. 

1. Justinians Code of Roman Law.—he word code is 
used here as describing the whole mass of codified Roman 
law under the order of the Emperor Justinian, including 
the Code of that system ; the Zustifules, Pandects and Novels. 
These. taken together, constitute the corpus juris civilis, or 
whole body of civil law. These will be more fully consid- 
ered under Law, CIVIL (q. i.). The Theodosian code of Roman 
law may also be referred to, which is of comparatively little 
interest. See Foreign Quarterly Review, vol. ix., 374. 

3. French Codes.—Of these there are five principal ones— 
the civil code, of civil procedure, of commerce, of criminal 
procedure, and of criminal law. There are also codes upon 
special subjects. French codification is largely due to the 
Emperor Napoleon I. 

3. Code of Louisiana, based on the Code Napoléon, and 
principally prepared by Edward Livingston. It is divided 
into three books, and is concerned with the civil as distin- 
guished from the criminal law. Mr. Livingston also pre- 
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pared a draft of a penal eode for the State, which was not 
adopted, ах well as one for the U. S. These are to be found, 
together with introductory reports explaining the grounds 
of them, in a work published by the National Prison Asso- 
ciation, with an introduction by the lute Chief Justice S. P. 
Chase, A. D. 1873. 

4. New York Code of Procedure,—'l'he object of this is 
to assimilate law and equity, and to have but one form of 
action. It assumes to regulate in a general way both plead- 
ings and practice, and to state in a condensed form the gen- 
eral rules, AX large body of case law has grown up in con- 
nection with the code regulations. The results of these de- 
cisions are collected in Annotated Codes, or in works of 
practice. The system has been adopted in substance in а 
eonsiderable number of the States. Penal codes, embrac- 
ing both the principles of the criminal Jaw and its prac- 
tice, have been enacted in New York. Commissioners in 
that State have also reported a political code and a civil 
eode which have not become law. 
` Mention may also be made of various collections of mari- 
time rules, such as the (Consolafo del. Mare; Laws of the 
Hanse Towns; Ordonnance de la Marine (of the time of 
Louis XIV. of France); Laws of Oléron: and the Laws of 
Wisby, which will be noticed again in connection with 
maritime law, as well as of the code of Prussia, ete. 

T. W. Dwiamr. 

Codeine, ko-dee'in [from Gr. кёбеа, poppy-head]: one of 
the alkaloids (С.О) to which opium owes its hypnotic 
powers. Its salts are sometimes administered in place of 
morphine. It is asserted that it possesses many of the valu- 
able properties of that drug, without its disadvantages. 'l'he 
dose is much larger than that of mor- 
phine. See Opium. 


Co'dex (plu. Cod’ices) [Lat., trunk of 
& tree, wooden tablet, doeument, writ- 
ing]: In modern Latin, codex is а manu- 
script volume, and is especially applied 
to a manuscript copy of the Scriptures, 
They are divided into uncial and cursive, 
The former are older, written on parch- 
ment in large or capital letters (litere 
unciales or iiijusculie) the latter date 
from the eighth to the fifteenth century, 
and are written in small or minuscule let- 
ters (fere miniscule) The uncial eod- 
ices of the Greek Testament are for the 
sake of beauty designated by the large letters of the Latin 
alphabet CA, B, C, D, ete). the cursive by figures (1, 2, 3, 
etc.) We have now over one hundred uncial MSS. (count- 
ing all the fragments; only three or four are complete) and 
3.553 cursive MSS, as counted by Gregory in 1890. Codec 
reseriplus is a synonym of PALIMPSEST (g. v.) Of the New 
Testament, as well as of any other ancient book, other things 
being equal, the older the MS. the greater its authority, be- 
'ause nearer the original source; but later testimony has 
also its proper weight. Scholars have very carefully com- 
pared and considered the later MSS.. as well as the older, 
the citations from the Bible in the Fathers, the old ver- 
sions, and every document of every kind which could. assist 
in determining the original text. It was upon a thorough 
and careful consideration of all these witnesses, by the 
most competent scholars and experts, that the revisers of 
the translation of the New Testament in 1881 based the 
text which they adopted. and accordingly that text stands 
on impregnable ground. See BIBLE : also. Tischendorf, 
Schat? (Companion to the Greek Testament, 4th ed. 1892), 
and Gregory (Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s Sth ed.. part i. 
1884; part ii. 1890; the third part is not yet publi hey 

PHILIP SCHAFF. 


Co'dex Alexandri’nus, or Alesandri’nus (designated 
A since Wetstein, 1751): the third in antiquity of the great 
uncial cor large letter) extant manuseripts of the Bible in 
the Greek language, It contains 713 leaves of the Old Tes- 
tament (in the Septuagint version), with some deficiencies 
in the Psalms, and all the books of the New Testament, with 
a few chasms (Matt. xxv. 6; John vi. 50, viii. 92: 2 Cor. 
iv. 13. xii. 6) where leaves are wanting, To these it adds 
the one genuine, and a fragment of the apocryphal. Epistle 
of Clement of Rome to the Corinthians. The Catholic Epis- 
tles follow the Acts; then come the Pauline Epistles, then 
that to the Hebrews before the Pastoral Epistles; the Apoc- 
alvpse, which is rare in extant. manuscripts, stands at the 
close of the New Testament. 
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This codex is now in the British Museum, having heen 
presented to Charles I. in 1628 by Cyril Lucar. Patriarch oi 
Constantinople, who had previously been Patriarch of Alex- 
andria, from which city he brought the manuscript. It is 
in quarto form, about 13 inches high and 10 broad, each 
page being divided into two columns of fifty lines each, 
having about twenty letters or upward in a line. It is 
written on thin, fine, and very beautiful vellum, іп uncial 
letters of an elegant yet simple form, and without any space 
between the words. The punctuation, which is infrequent, 
consists merely of а point placed at the end of a su- 
tence, usually on a level with the top of the preceding let- 
ter; and a vacant place follows the point at the end of a 
paragraph, the space being proportioned to the break in the 
sense, The black ink in which the body of the codex was 
written has turned to a yellowish brown: but the vermilion, 
freely used in the initial lines of the different books, is «ti 
bright. The manuscript bears an ancient Arabie inscrip- 
tion on its margin, asserting that it was written by the mar- 
tyr Thecla; Tregelles, however, explains the origin of this 
inscription by remarking that the New Testament in the 
codex as we have it commences with Matthew xxv. 6, this 
lesson (Matthew xxv. 1-13) being that appointed by the 
Greek Church for the festival of St. Thecla. The Egyptian, 
therefore, who wrote this Arabie note, observing the name 
of Thecla on the now mutilated upper margin of the codes, 
where such rubrical notes are commonly placed. by later 
hands, hastily concluded that she wrote the book. Ви 
though not by Thecla, it may be that the neat chirographi 
of the eodex is due to a female hand, for we know that wom- 
en as well as men were employed as copyists at Alexandra. 
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Codex Alexandrinus (Exodus xvi. 21). 


Kal cuveactay аўт$ xpwt ярої, ёкастоѕ Tb Kadjxov айтф” ука 8} Bebe ppever* д 


Autos, érh- 


The general consent of palmographers refers this manu 
script to the beginning or middle of the fifth century of ow 
era. In the general style of the writing and in the shaj» 
of the letters (especially those which furnish the best test, 
as a, 8, є, я, с, p, and œw), it holds a middle расе betwen 
copies of the fourth and sixth centuries. There are no av- 
cents or breathings, and the contractions of words (as 


ӨС. IC, XC, ПНР, KC, ete., for Beos, Incovs. Xpioros. Marro. 
Kupios, etc.) are only such as are found in other manuscrir: 
of the more ancient class. Of itacisms (as the interchange 
of cand e, у and е, e and ai) it contains no more than others 
of the same date. "The references in the margin to the 
tables of parallel passages called the Canons of Euschias 
(4. D. 268—340 #). and the insertion, before the Psalms, of tiv 
epistle to Marcellinus by Athanasius, Patriarch of Alexsn- 
dria (A. D. 3007-373), prove that the manuscript. was n 
written before the fourth century: while the absence of the 
so-called Euthalian divisions of the Acts and Epistles inte 
chapters, which came into vogue very soon after 458, ard 
the shortness and simplicity of the subscriptions at the end 
of the books, appear tolerably decisive (хаух Serivenen 
against а later date than about 450. The insertion of the 
Epistles of Clement points to a period when the canon of 
Scripture was in some particulars unsettled, or about the 
age of the Synod of Laodicea (363). It appears from the 
table of contents that the manuscript formerly containe! 
the apocryphal Psalms of Solomon, but these are separate] 
from the other books in the list. as different in kind. The 
separation conforms to the prohibition of such psalms. at 
the Synod (or, as it is sometimes called, Council) of Laodicca. 
from being read in churches. | 

This manuscript is of great importance to the critic. arl 
exhibits a text more nearly approaching that found in lat? 
copies than is read in others of its high antiquity. Ji i 
designated, in critical editions, by the letter A. It has hon 
published in elegant style, іп quas? fac-simile, uncial typ. 

* For 6ie8épuaivev. 
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hearing a general resemblance to the written characters, 
having been cast for the purpose, and (what is more impor- 
tant) the edition exhibiting the manuscript page for page, 
line for line, and letter for letter. The handsome folio vol- 
ume containing the New Testament appeared in 1786, edited 
hy Charles Godfrey Woide; the four folio volumes contain- 
inz the Old Testament were edited by Henry Hervey Baber, 
and published in 1816-28. Ап edition of the New Testa- 
ment, in small letter, in which Woide's text has been cor- 
metel from the manuscript itself, was published in 1860, 
elitel by B. H. Cowper. The Old Testament has been 
edited by Field. "The trustees of the British Museum have 
published a beautiful photographie fac-simile which super- 
«ales all former editions (London, 1879 and 1882). 
Tuomas CHASE. 


Co'dex Be'ze or Cantabrigien'sis (designation, D): an 
uncial manuseript, probably of the sixth century, contain- 
ing the four Gospels and the book of Acts in Greek and 
Latin on opposite pages, It was presented to the University 
of Cambridge in 1581 by Theodore Beza, who obtained it 
during the French civil wars in 1562, when it was found in 
the monastery of St. Irenæus at Lyons. This manuscript 
has several peculiar features. The Gospels stand Matthew, 
John, Luke, Mark, an order found also in some of the manu- 
wripts of the Old Latin version. The peculiarities in the text 
are striking, consisting of interpolations, sentences recast, 
and oceasional omissions. The interpolations had probably 
been introduced into some still older copy from the margin 
uf another manuscript, where they had been subjoined by 
“ame who wished to add whatever they could obtain from 
tradition and various sources to make the narrative more 
full and complete. Among the most interesting additions 
Is the following at the end of the fourth verse of the sixth 
chapter of Luke: “ And on the same day he saw a man 
working on the Sabbath: and he said unto him, O man, if 
thou knowest what thou art doing, blessed are thou; but if 
thon knowest not, thou art accursed and a trangressor of 
thy law.” These additions removed, the text which remains 
is valuable for comparative criticism, and is strongly cor- 
roborative of the other most ancient MSS. 

Thetext of this codex, both Greek and Latin, was pub- 
lished by Dr. Thomas Kipling at Cambridge in two hand- 
ume folio volumes in. 1793, іп type cast for the edition, so 
wonderfully exact that it possesses nearly all the advantages 
nf an actual fac-simile. A more scholarly and accurate 
mition was brought out in 1864 by Е. H.Serivener. Whiston, 
who had an extravagant admiration of the manuscript, pub- 
lished an English translation of it in 1745. А valuable 
study of this Codec, by J. Rendell Harris, is published as the 
eighth number of Haverford College Studies. 

Tuomas CHASE. 


Codex Ephrae’mi, or Co'dex Ephrae’mi Sy'ri Re- 
serip’tas (designation, C): an ancient and valuable palimp- 
"st manuscript of portions of the Greek Bible, preserved 
in the National Library in Paris. It was brought from the 
East by Andrew John Lascar, a learned Greek patronized 
hy Lorenzo de’ Medici, and Catherine de’ Medici carried it. 
to France. The ancient writing is read with difficulty, hav- 
luz been erased about the twelfth century in order that the 
vellum might be used for transcribing some Greek works of 
the Syrian Father Ephraem. The treasure which lay below 
Was first noticed by Peter Alix in the latter part of the sev- 
enteenth century. Several readings from the palimpsest 
were published by Küster in 1710 in his reprint of Mill's 
(rreek Testament. In 1716 Bentley sent Wetstein to Paris 
t^ collate the whole manuscript. This work, for which £50 
Was paid, was performed as far as was then possible. Wet- 
stein told Baitloy that it had eost him two hours to read one 
fase. This collation Wetstein used in his own edition of 
Uie Greek Testament (1751—59). In 1834 а chemical prepa- 
nuon (бериле Giobertina) was applied to the leaves in 
order to revivify the ancient writing. But although much 
that had been illegible was thus brought fully to light, 
"very part of the manuscript was stained and discolored in 
the process, and some passages made more difficult. to read 
than before, The conquest of all the difficulties which be- 
vt the deciphering of this codex is one of the greatest tri- 
umphs of Tisehendorf. This enthusiastic, patient, keen- 
"s hted, and skillful paleographer occupied himself from 
Dec, 1840, till Sept., 1841, in examining and copying the 
manuscript for publication, and has given the world the 
first complete transcript of it; the New Testament portion be- 
Ing published at Leipzig in 1843, the Old Testament in 1845. 
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Codex C is an uncial manuscript, about the size of Codex 
A, but written in characters a little larger and somewhat 
more elaborate, and with but one column on a page. All 
its characteristics point to a date as early as the fifth cen- 
tury. Three correctors at least have left on it traces of their 
work; the earliest may have been of the sixth century, the 
second (who revised such portions only as were used for 
church lessons or other ecclesiastical purposes) perhaps of 
the ninth. By him and by the third hand (whose changes 
are few) small crosses were interpolated as stops, апа there 
are marks of cantillation as lk in intoning. In critical 
authority Tregelles places this MS, next to the Sinaitic and 
the Vatican. T. CHASE. 


Co'dex Sinait'ieus (designated N aleph): the most re- 
cently discovered of the nearly complete uncial manuscripta 
of the Greek Bible, and inferior to no other in antiquity, 
authority, and completeness, 

In 1844 Constantine Tischendorf—who, although but 
twenty-nine years old, was already famous as an editor of 
the Greek Testament and as the decipherer of the Codex 
Ephraemi—in a journey undertaken in search of ancient 
manuscripts of Holy Writ, arrived at the ancient Greek 
convent of St. Catharine on the range of Mt. Sinai. Here he 
was shown a beautiful codex of the Gospels, the pride of the 
eonvent, written upon exquisite white parchment in letters 
of gold, and adorned with beautiful paintings of the four 
Evangelists, our Saviour, the Virgin Ма and the apostle 
Peter, and said to have been the gift of Theodosius III. 
From the character of the writing it must date from the 
seventh or eighth century; but Tischendorf found it very 
inaccurate, and of slight critical value. Something much 
more precious than this costly codex had been thrown aside 
as worthless bv the guardians of the convent librarv. Ina 
large basket filled with remains of torn and damaged manu- 
scripts which stood in the middle of the room, Tischendorf 
found a considerable number of vellum leaves of a Greek 
manuscript of the Septuagint version of the Old Testament, 
which his practiced eve at once recognized as one of the 
oldest in existence. The contents of the basket had been 
destined for the flames, two baskets full of similar materials 
having been already burned in the stove. Tischendorf 
easily obtained possession of forty-three sheets, about one- 
third of the number which he rescued, but was not permitted 
totake the other portions, nor even to сору more than a sin- 
gle leaf. Unfortunately, he had betrayed the value of the 
treasure of which the monks had been so unconscious. Of 
the portion he obtained he published a lithographic fac-simile 
in 1846, under the name of Codex Friderico- Augustanus, in 
honor of his patron, Friedrich August, the King of Saxony. 
Of course, Tischendorf was hoping all the time that he 
should at length obtain the rest of the manuscript. He 
made proposals for it through a friend whom he had found 
at the court of the Viceroy of Egypt, but only to learn that 
the monks, having learned its value, would not part with 16 
for any sum of money. In 1853 he visited the monastery a 
second time, in the hope of being permitted to copy those 
parts of the eodex which he had left behind, but he could 
gain no tidings of them. He found, however, one trace of 
the codex—a single shred, in a roll of parchment, containing 
eleven lines from the first book of Moses. But few years 
passed before Tischendorf felt impelled for a third time to 
journey to the East, in the hope of prosecuting his search 
for ancient copies of the sacred text over a wider field and 
more fully than before. To facilitate his researches, he 
gained the powerful patronage and protection of the Emperor 
Alexander II. of Russia, the great champion of the Oriental 
Orthodox. Church, and of his imperial consort. Near the 
beginning of the year 1859 the enthusiastie scholar presented 
himself for the third time at the gates of the convent. After 
repeated calls from below, a door in the convent wall was 
opened 30 feet above the ground, and a rope let. down 
to receive the letters which the traveler brought. Ordi- 
narily, guests are received through this same door, seating 
themselves on & cross-piece of wood at the end of the rope, 
and being then drawn up by the servants of the convent. 
Tischendorf’s credentials procured him а more distinguished 
reception, In honor of his imperial commission the steward 
of the convent soon appeared in person, in the name of the 
prior, and conducted the guest, through a door seldom used, 
“into the still, ey asvlum.” The luggage and the 
dragoman took the usual journey through the air. 

After five days’ tarriance, during which Tischendorf had 
enrefully examined the treasures of the library, as well as 
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ascended МЕ, Sinai, when he was preparing to take his 
departure, and had sent his Bedouins after the camels, as 
he was taking a walk with the steward, the conversation 
turned upon the text of the Old Testament. Returning at 
twilight to the convent, the steward invited him to partake 
of a luncheon in his cell, and while they were eating remarked 
that Ae had here a copy of the Septuagint, thereupon bring- 
ing out of a corner of the room a large manuscript, MAR 
in a red cloth, according to the Oriental custom, which he 
had brought to his own cell from the library of the скєџофб- 
Aat, or keeper of the sacred utensils. Glancing at the pile 
of vellum, Tischendorf soon recognized it as belonging to 
the same codex of which he had rescued some leaves from 
the basket of fuel fifteen vears before; and, eagerly turn- 
ing over the sheets, beheld, to his astonishment, іп addi- 
tion to a large part of the Old Testament, the beginning 
and the end of the New, and the Epistle of Barnabas, It 
appears that soon after the original discovery in the waste- 
basket the monks had found these sheets, and. placed them 
with the fragments which Tischendorf rescued from de- 
struction. The German guest, concealing his emotion, 
begged the privilege of taking the manuscript to his 
chamber; to his unspeakable joy, he found that it contained 
the New Testament exfire, whereas all the other manuscripts 
of the first class (as regards antiquity) are more or less 
imperfect ; and he could not withhold an offering of praise 
and thanksgiving to that Being who had suffered so 
valuable a boon for the Church of Christ to come into his 
hands, The first night he spent in transcribing the Epistle 
of Barnabas (now found for the first time entire in the 
original Greek), in spite of a dim lamp and the cold temper- 
ature; *indeed, it seemed impious to sleep." 
Understanding the aversion of the monks to part with 
manuscripts in their possession, Tischendorf i and ob- 
tained, after some opposition, permission to copy the whole 
codex at Cairo, where there were greater facilities for the 
work than at the convent. Assisted by two of his own 
countrymen, with incessant toil he completed his transcript, 
but he was not able to give his copy that careful revision 
and comparison with the original without which it would 
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Codex Sinaiticus (Matthew x. 17, 18). 
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be unfit for publieation. At Tischendorf's suggestion the 
monks were at last persuaded to offer the whole codex as a 
gift to the great monarch whom they recognized as the 
shield and bulwark of the Eastern Church: and in a litt: 
less than eight months after his discovery of the treasure 
they conunitted it to his hands to be borne to St. Petersburg 
—to be held for a time, however, as a loan made simply to 
facilitate the publication of an aceurate edition. until tlie 
confirmation of their new archbishop’s election should en- 
able him to present it formally to the emperor, аз he after- 
wurd did. 

The Codex Sinaiticus is written upon vellum sheets of vx- 
treme fineness and beauty, the delicate skins of antelopes or 
of wild asses (probably the former). It consists of 346 leaves 
of which 199 contain 22 books of the Old Testament and 
Apocrypha in the Septuagint version, beginning at the first 
book of Chronicles; while the remaining 147 present fe 
whole of the New Testament, the Epistle of Barnabas, and a 
part of the Shepherd of Hermas, (Го these should be add 
the 43 leaves of the Codex Friderico-Augustanus.) It is 
written in uncial letters of exceeding beauty and simplicity 
of shape. approaching closely to the forms of the best papyri. 
Such testing characters as alpha, delta, epsilon, pi, and siz- 
ma are as unadorned as possible, without flourishes, knot», 
or thickened points at their extremities—a proof of antiqui- 
ty. It resembles the Vatican Codex in the 4 sence of (iltud 
letters larger than the rest, which seem to have been rem- 
larly used after the beginning of the fifth century. It has 
but little punctuation, and that in the oldest manner, Irs 
peculiarities of orthography and etymology belong to а pe 
riod as early as the fourth century of our era. It is conspic- 
uous for the brevity of its titles апа subscriptions—e. g. 
“ According to Matthew," “ Acts.” “To (the) Romans.” 
Longer titles, as “ The Holy Gospel according to Matthew " 
(wrongly translated in our version “The Gospel according 
to St. Matthew "—JTorne's Introduction, 3d ed., p. 410), were 
not introduced until a later date. 

It has, moreover, certain other signs of antiquit v peculiar 
to itself. It has always been regarded as one of the striking 
proofs of the remote age of the Vatican Coder that it is writ- 
ten in three columns on each page. presenting to the eve. 
when the book is open, six narrow columns at once, thereby 
the more closely resembling the appearance of the ancient 
volumina or papyrus scrolls when extended for reading. 
Just as in the first books printed after the invention «f 
printing many of the peculiarities of the manuseripts were 
carefully imitated, so when manuscripts began to be written 
on leaves instead of scrolls it is natural to suppose that some 
of the peculiarities of the older form would be retained. A 
very few other manuscripts have been found with the same 
number of columns on a page as the Vatican. But the 
Sinaitie Codex stands alone among known manuscripts it 
presenting four narrow columns on a page, seldom  excecec- 
ing 2 inches in breadth, and eight columns at once who 
the book is opened; so that its claims to the benefit. of ths 
argument for antiquity are the strongest, "This fact. witi 
certain other indications, renders it probable that this сех 
was copied directly from an old Egyptian papyrus maxu- 
script. The remarkably large size and great beauty of the 
vellum sheets is another proof of high antiquity. In size. 
indeed, they are the largest known, “each page being even 
at present as large as 134 inches in length, by 144 inches 
high, although marginal notes have sometimes been partially 
cut off by the ancient binder." А single animal could cen- 
tribute опу two leaves, or one sheet, of such unusual size, 
As time went on, smaller and coarser sheets of parchment 
took the place of the exquisite vellum used in the оет 
manuscripts, The peculiar order in which the books ef the 
Bible follow each other corresponds with what Epiphanius, 
who flourished toward the anil of the third century, testifies 
to as existing in some manuscripts of his day, and proves 
that the codex was written before our present order had iw- 
come established; while the presence of the Epistle of 
Barnabas and the Shepherd of Hermas is a strong indica- 
tion that it was written before the age of Cyril of Jerusulem 
and the so-called Council of Laodicea (about A. D, 865. 
Those divisions called “the larger chapters? with their cer 
responding summaries of contents, Which appear in all the 
copies of the Gospels written from the fifth century down- 
ward, are wanting in the Sinaitic and Vatican manuscripts 
alone. On the other hand, the Sinditic Coder exhibits the 
Ammonian sections and Eusebian canons in red ink in tue 
margins; which, if written by the original eopyist, prow 
that the manuscript can not be ascribed to an earlier date 
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than some time within the first half of the fourth century, 
for Eusebius died in 840. 

There is а striking agreement between the readings of this 
codex and those defended by Origen (186-253); while the 
marked coincidence of its text with certain readings known 
to have been approved by Eusebius, as well as the imperial 
lwauty of the manuscripts, renders it even possible that the 
(wler Sinaiticus was one of the fifty volumes of Holy Scrip- 
ture which Eusebius himself, at the order of the Emperor 
Constantine, caused to be prepared on beautiful skins by 
skillful ealligraphists in the year 331, soon after the founda- 
tion of Constantinople. At any rate, we can assign it with 
moral certainty to the fourth century of our era, and with 
the highest probability to the first half of the same. 

The publication of the original text of this and other an- 
cient manuscripts is rendered difficult by the various correc- 
tins they have undergone in different ages. The Codec Si- 
muticus abounds in such alterations, “brought in by at least 
ten different revisers, some of them systematically spread 
aver every page, others occasional or limited to separate 
portions of the manuscript, many of them being contempo- 
raneous With the first writer, far the greater part belonging 
I» the sixth or seventh century, a few as recent as the 
twelfth.” In many cases nothing short of the skill of a 
Tiwhendorf can identify with certainty the original writing 
under the alterations. 

The Coder Sinaiticus was published in a style worthy of 
its importance and value. The enlightened sovereign of 
Russia was easily persuaded to signalize the thousandth an- 
niversary of the establishment of his empire, in 1862, by 
hrinzing out an edition of the manuscript—now properly 
characterized by the additional title of Petropolitanus—in a 
style surpassing in splendor and in accuracy of imitation 
апу previous work of the kind. The text is printed in three 
folio volumes (ii.-iv.) the leaves of the shape and size of 
those in the manuscript itself; the first volume contains 
"Valuable introductory matter, and twenty-one admirable 
fac-simile plates, representing chiefly pages of the manu- 
ктр, and two being covered with fac-simile specimens of 
‘ther important manuscripts for comparison. The work is 
“printed upon paper at once thick and fine, the ink being 
made to resemble that of the original in color, and the type 
being greatly varied, so as to imitate the various shapes and 
sizes of the letters employed by the scribe: the very spaces, 
ton, between the letters have been carefully бш and 
represented with all faithfulness.” Only 300 copies of this 
truly imperial edition were printed, 200 of which were dis- 
tributed by the emperor himself as presents to various pub- 
һе bodies and learned men; the rest were given to Tischen- 
dorf for sale, their price being fixed by him at 230 Prussian 
thalers, Several of the foremost colleges and libraries in 
th: U.S, possess this valuable work, in a few instances as а 
donation from its imperial patron, A cheap manual or 
Popular edition, containing the New Testament and its ap- 
plages in ordinary Greek type, was published in 1863; 
and an octave edition of the New Testament, together with 
the variations of the Vatican manuscript and of the Elzevir 
clition from the Sinaitic readings, appeared in 1865, with a 
supplement. of additions and corrections in 1870. English 
filers will be interested in examining the various readings 
^f the three most celebrated manuscripts of the original 
Greek text as presented by Tischendorf in his edition of the 
authorized English version of the New Testament, which 
Was published by Baron Tauchnitz in 1869 as the thousandth 
volume of his Collection of British Authors. Tischendorf 
himself has told the romantic story of his most important 
‘wovery jn several publications, most fully in his Die 
лае, ihre Т УНА Herausgabe und Erwerbung 
Leipzig, 1871). Revised by PHILIP SCHAFF. 


Codex Vatica’nus (designation, B): a beautiful uncial 
manuscript of the Greek Bible in the Vatican Library, dat- 
m tlie fourth century. Its marks of antiquity are 
"e ar to those of the Sinaitic codex; and indeed Tischen- 
ee confident that it is one of thirty copies of the 
“tiptires which Eusebius, the Church historian, had pre- 
lee order of the Emperor Constantine in 330 for the 
— es of Constantinople. It presents three narrow col- 
m ^ ON а page, except in the poctical books of the Old 
E which, as in the Codex Sinaiticus, are written 
c aometrieally (in verses clause by clause, according to the 
ed m two columns, It is written on fine, thin vellum, in 
E plain, and noble style of handwriting, being a close 

“tblance in shape to that of the Herculanean papyri. 
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The manuseript contains the greater part of the Old Testa- 
ment, and the new as far as Hebrews ix. 14. 1t appears to 
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Codex Vaticanus (2 Corinthians fii. 15, 16). 
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have belonged to the Vatican Library from the latter part 
of the fifteenth century. Its earlier history is unknown, 
but. Tischendorf regards it as the work of an Alexandrian 
scribe. In critical authority it is inferior to no other manu- 
script. 

This codex has always been difficult of access. Scholars 
all over the world rejoiced when it was announced that Car- 
dinal Mai was preparing an edition of it. After a long de- 
lay, his edition appeared in the Christmas holidays of 1857, 
three years after his death; but it proved to have been so 
carelessly executed as to be of little value: a smaller edition, 
also prepared by the cardinal, appeared іп 1869, avoiding 
some of the errors of the former, but introducing almost as 
many new ones. Mai’s edition was reprinted in several 
places—in Berlin with corrections by Philip Buttmann. In 
1867 the New Testament was published in Leipzig, in com- 
mon cursive characters, by Tischendorf ; but he had been al- 
lowed to collate the whole manuscript no farther than partly 
through the third Gospel, and only to consult it on difficult 
or doubtful passages beyond that point. While falling short 
of the highest character, on account of the restrictions placed 
upon his use of the manuscript, this edition will generally 
be held decisive on the disputed points on which its editor 
gives his deliberate judgment upon personal examination of 
the passage. The codex was soon afterward published by 
papal authority, in magnificent style, edited by Carlo Ver- 
сеПопе and Giuseppe Cozza. The size and shape of the 
manuscript are accurately represented, апа it is copied line 
for line and letter for letter, 1n printed characters approach- 
ing fac-simile, Tischendorf having lent for the purpose the 
tvpe which had been cast for the imperial edition of the 
Sinailic Coder, and the writing being astonishingly alike in 
the two manuscripts. The first volume published, but the 
fifth of the entire work, containing the New Testament, ap- 

eared in 1868. In one of the subsequent volumes contain- 
ing the Old Testament, Vercellone was — by Caietano 
Sergio. The New Testament was published in a photographic 
fac-simile (100 copies, at $50 per copy), їп Rome, 1889. 
Revised by PHILIP SCHAFF. 

Codicil (Lat. cod?cillus, dimin. of codex): an addition to 
or qualification of a will. It may add to or take from, ex- 

lain, alter, confirm, republish, or revive any will with which 
it is incorporated. A will may have several codicils, in 
which case all the eodicils form a part of the will to which 
it is attached or refers. A codicil revokes so much of a will 
as іх inconsistent with it. Codicils must be executed with 
all the formalities required for the execution of wills; and 
due execution of a codicil cures all defects in the execution 
of the will to which it relates, and proof of the execution of 
the codicil makes unnecessary proof of the execution of the 
will itself. A codicil need not be physically annexed to the 
will to which it relates, but it is sufficient that the language 
of the codicil clearly identifies the will which it supple- 
ments, HENRY WADE ROGERS. 

Codlin, or Codling: апу one of several varieties of ap- 
ples, some of which are highly esteemed in England, and are 
used chiefly for culinary purposes. The codlin ripens in 
summer or autumn, and can not be kept long. 


Codling Moth, or Codlin Moth: the Carpocapsa pomo- 
nella, a small moth, the larva of which is one of the most 
important enemies of the fruit-grower. The larva is the well- 
known worm found feeding near the core of e The 
moth lays her eggs in the blossoms just as the petals fall, and 
the remedy is to spray the tree at this time with Paris green. 

Cod-liver Oil (Oleum morrhua): an oil obtained from 
the cod (Gadus morrhua), in which the tissue containing the 
oil is almost entirely confined to the liver, Cod-liver oil is 
prepared in Great Britain, Newfoundland, and the U. 5. 
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but chiefly in the northern part of Norway. There are three 
varieties 1n the market— pale, pale-brown, and dark-brown 
oil. j 

Until the year 1853 cod-liver oil as a food and therapeutic 
agent was, in fact, no more than a crude product of domes- 
tic industry, difticult of ingestion, and not well supported 
by patients, who, indeed, would not have touched ìt had 
they known of the loathsome details of its preparation. 
Physicians, though in a measure aware of the objectionable 
features attendant upon its manufacture, and cognizant of 
its tendency to injurious decomposition, continued as a mat- 
ter of necessity to prescribe it, while they were unable to 
employ it in those cases in which it was most needed—that 
is, for those conditions of phthisis and struma in which the 
digestive organs were in a supersensitive condition. Peter 
Möller, of Norway, took the manufacture of cod-liver oil out 
of the hands of the fishermen, and in 1853 he succeeded in 
introducing his celebrated steam process. In this process 
the livers are taken from the fish and treated as soon as 

ossible after being received. Small, bruised, and diseased 
ivers are rejected, and the selected livers are washed until 
free from blood, membrane, and other impurities. They are 
then minced to a pulpy mass, which is placed in an appara- 
tus and heated externally by steam to the degree of 100° to 
102° F. The oil as it exudes is drawn and filtered. Fresh 
livers and low temperatures give a pure, swect, light, but 
brilliant amber-colored oil. Very pale or colorless oils are 
articles which have been subjected to deleterious bleaching 
processes. The darker oils prepared in the old way are now 
considered as unfit for therapeutic use. The light oil pre- 
p by the Peter Moller process is not a refined product, 

ut the pure, fresh oil, as it existed in the hepatic cells of the 
living fish. 

The constitution of cod-liver oil has, ever since its ap- 
pearance as a therapeutic remedy, been an object of curios- 
ity to scientists, who, armed with the latest and best analyt- 
ical weapons of chemistry, have tried to solve the mvstery 
surrounding this valuable agent. The first chemical re- 
search on cod-liver oil dates as far back as the yeur 1828 by 
Wurzer (Hufel Journ., 1832); the most elaborate work by 
later investigators was done by De Jongh in 1843 (Disqui- 
attio comparativa. chemica medica de tribus olet jecoris 
aselli speciebus, 1843), Among more recent workers may be 
mentioned Schafer (Wigger's Jahresb., 1869); P. Charles 
(Ph. Centralh., 1882); Kremel (Ph. Centratb., 1884); Hager 
(Ph. Centrath,, 1885); Gautier and Morgues (Les alcaloides 
de l'huile de foie de morue, 1888). All these agreed that the 
main part (95-98 per cent.) of the oil consisted of the three 
glvcerides, olein (about 70 per cent.), palmitin, and stearin 
(together about 25-28 per cent.) These compounds being 
the regular constituents of well-known fats, no importance 
was attached to them, but diligent search was made to 
find the active principle in the remaining part of theoil. A 
varietv of things was thus found, one by one of them being 
in succession presented by their discoverers as the much- 
wanted panacea, Such was the state of affairs when P. 
Heverdahl, Peter Móller's chemist, in 1891 succeeded in es- 
tablishing the fact that the three above-named glycerides do 
. not form the chief constituents of the oil, but, if present at 
all, they are so toa very limited extent. On the other hand, 
he found that the fats of the oil consist of some hitherto un- 
known glvcerides. The acids of two of them he succeeded 
in рио as a bromide, the other as a hydroxy 
acid. To the former he gave the name of therapic acid 
(CirHasO3) and to the latter the name of jecoleie acid 
(C 19115405). each being presented in the oil to the extent of 
about 20 per cent. Therapic acid in the form of a glyceride 
is easily attacked. by oxygen, forming hydroxy acids, which 
doubtless cause the well-known repeating after a dose of 
cod-liver oil, because this unpleasant effect does not appear 
after taking the oil never exposed to the action of air. The 
isolated acid is still less stable, so much so that it has hith- 
erto frustrated all attempts to present it, no matter how 
carefully the experiments are made, As will be seen from 
the formula Cy. Hes. It is an unsaturated acid with four 
double bonds, consequently belonging to a series of organic 
acids, Which has hitherto remained completely unknown, 
though the possibility of their existence has for a long time 
been theoretically maintained with much certainty. After 
Heyerdahls discovery there ean. be no doubt that cod-liver 
oil owes its unsurpassed efficacy as а material for building 
up the human system to this acid, on account of the great 
ease with which it is broken up and. adapted to the forma- 
tion of those other compounds of which the organism in its 
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expenditure and change of matter is constantly in wan, 
The many and varied compounds which have been found in 
the rest of the oil and proclaimed as the active princip, 
such as gaduin, morrhuin, morrhuol, asellin, ete., are noth- 
ing but decomposition products formed during the process 
of analysis, or by living micro-organisms after the oil has 
left the hepatic cells. The jecoleic acid and one or two 
other acids, with one double linkage, have not vet ten 
sufficiently examined, together with therapie acid—all «f 
them in the form of glycerides make up the bulk of the 
oil, palmitic acid being present to the extent of about 5 yer 
cent. Of stearic and oleic acid there is still less, if anv ui 
all. That part of the oil (2-5 per cent.) in which the active 
principle formerly used to be looked for consists of choles- 
terin, albumen, traces of iron, manganese, sodium. calcium, 
magnesium, phosphor, chlorine, bromine, iodine, coloring- 
matter (lipochrom), and some other not yet recognized cn- 

ounds, probably decomposition products of the pure uL 

rom this it follows that cod-liver oil should be kept from 
any contact with the air until it is to be taken by the r«- 
tient. It is commonly taken in doses of from a desen- 
spoonful to а tablespoonful three times a day. 

Rasmus B. ANDERSON, 


Соб тап, Jony, D. D.: Congregational divine; b. in Rr 
ton, Mass, Aug. 3, 1782; graduated at Harvard in 1N?; 
studied in Edinburgh, and became pastor of a church st 
Dorchester, Mass, in 1808, and so remained till death. 
He was a prominent advocate of clerical education, He 
published many sermons, and bequeathed his large library 
to the Andover Seminary. D. in Dorchester, Dec. 23, 147. 
See his Memoir, with six sermons, by Rev. Dr. Willan 
Allen (Boston, 1854). 

Cod'rington, Sir Epwarp, G. C. B. : an English admin: 
b. in Gloucestershire, Apr. 27, 1770. He served as captain 
of the Orion at Trafalgar in 1805, and became а vice-w- 
miral in 1821. He commanded the English, French, and 
Russian fleets which defeated the Turks at Navarine iu 
1827, and was recalled on the pretext of having gone beyond 
his orders; became admiral In 1887. D. in London, Apr. 
28, 1851. 

Codrington, Sir WILLIAM JOHN, G. C. B.: general: а s 
of the preceding; b. in Nov., 1804; educated at Harrow 
and Sandhurst; entered the army іп 1821; went with ti 
Coldstream Guards to Bulgaria in 1854; was made majo 
general by brevet while at Varna, and distinguished himself 
both at the Alma and at Inkerman in 1854, and directe! 
the attack on the Redan of Sebastopol in Sept.. 1855. In 
November of the same year he became commmander-in-ch:«f 
of the army in the Crimea, a member of Parliament in Is. 
and in 1859 governor of Gibraltar. In 1863 he was үт» 
moted to the rank of general, and in 1877 he was placed on 
the retired list. D. Aug. 8, 1884. 


Co'drus (in Gr. Kó8pos): the last King of Athens; is sup- 
posed to have reigned about 1060 в. с. According to tr 
dition, he sacrificed his life for his country during a war 
between the Athenians and the Dorians. Ап oracle havin: 
predicted that the people whose king was slain by te 
enemy should be victorious, Codrus went in disguise to the 
Dorian camp, and provoked a quarrel in which he wa 
killed. His son Medon was then chosen archon of Athens 
See ATHENS, ANCIENT. 

Coefficient [from Lat. co- + eff ciens, -entis, effecting 3 
result, pres. pte. of effi cere]: in algebra, one of two simpl 
or compound factors whose product constitutes а ter. 
Thus in the term 2a?*c, Sab? is the coefficient of e, 2a of Pt. 
and 2 of abe. In the latter case 2 is frequently called the 
“numerical coefficient ” of the term, the others being di» 
tinguished as “ literal coefficients." In an algebraical s 
pression, and especially in quantities whose terms inve" 
constant as well as variable factors, it is usual to restri! 
the term “coefficient " to the former. 


Coehorn. ko'horn: so named from Baron van Coehem. 
who invented it; a small mortar, frequently a 24-poundi. 
Coehorns, being easily moved and taking little powder. i? 
found very useful in sieges, if grouped in great numb 
They are generally made of bronze. 


Coehorn, Коо horn, Lieut.-Gen. Меххо, Baron van: Dutch 
military engineer; a contemporary and opponent of Vault: 
b. near Leeuwarden, Friesland, 1641; received from 15 
father, a captain of infantry, his first lessons in the а 
war: early showed talent for the construction of Гог 
tions; studied at Franeker; captain in the Dutch ser 
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at the age of sixteen; became famous by the invention 
and use of the small mortar that bears his name at the 
gere of Maestricht 1674; colonel 1674; brigadier-general 
1658; distinguished himself at Fleurus and in the defense 
of Namur against Vauban; introduced the bayonet among 
the Dutch infantry about 1680; built numerous fortifica- 
tiens on а plan which was a modification of the bus- 
tioned system adapted especially to the flat surface of Hol- 
land (see FORTIFICATIONS); retook Namur 1695; as lieu- 
tnant-general of engineers had charge of all the fortresses 
of Holland; commanded a corps in the war of the Spanish 
Succession, and distinguished himself by the capture of Bonn 
anl numerous other important posts; had been summoned 
to The Hague to consult with Mariboroigh on the plan of 
campaign, when he died on the way from a stroke of apo- 
plexy, Mar. 17, 1704. Coehorn's genius has been universally 
n-cognized, Zastrow called him “the prince of engineers," 
and Vauban himself urged Louis XIV. to offer him induce- 
ments to enter the French service. See Life of Coehorn, 
by J, Watts de Peyster. С. К. Арам. 


Coel, ог Koel: See ALIGARH. 


Celentera’ta [Gr. koos, hollow + ёутера, intestines]; а 
class of animals formerly included in Cuvier’s unnatural 
d Radiata. The Coelenterates are sac-like animals with 
no distinction between digestive and body cavities; with 
hut a single opening for the ingestion of food and the void- 
ance of rejectamenta. The body-wall consists of but two 
germ layers, ectoderm and entoderm (see EMBRYOLOGY). with 
occasionally a gelatinous layer of considerable thickness be- 
tween them. From the ectoderm are developed muscles, 
nerve centers, and sense organs; the inner layer is more 
adapted for digestive and excretory purposes. A peculiarity 
of both layers is the formation of ас or nettle-cells 
iwhence the name acalephs, from Gr. ёкаАйфт, a nettle, for- 
merly given to the medusæ), which are used as а means of 
defense and for killing the prey. These thread-cells are 
sies filled with a poisonous fluid, and provided with a long 
hollow thread through which upon irritation the poison can 
heconveved into the tissues of other animals. he larger 
forms, like the Portuguese man-of-war, produce severe 
elects upon the human flesh, but the smaller ones usually 
am without effect on man. Most of the Coelenterates are 
marine, a few only occurring in fresh water. Some (the 
}llvfish or medusæ) are free swimming, others (sea-anem- 
unes, Corals, hydroids) are fastened to some object during 
their mature life, 

The Celenterates afford some interesting instances of 
ALTERNATION OF GENERATIONS (q. v.). Thus many common 
hvdroids which are attached to plant-like forms produce re- 
productive buds from which at maturity there escape jelly- 
fishes or medusie, which bear only a remote resemblance to 
the parent and which swim freely through the water. These 
meduse in turn produce eggs from which other hydroids 
like the grandparent are produced, thus completing the 
ce n some instances the process is even more com- 
pirated. 

The Cælenterates are divided into two sub-classes, the Hy- 
druzoa, in which the throat is lined with entoderm, and the 
Scyphozoa, in which the throat is lined with ectoderm. In 
bath jin there are several parallels. Thus in both we 
have fixed forms and free-swimming jellyfishes; both re- 
p" duce by eggs and by budding. both have alternations of 
erierations, and some members of each produce the hard 
valcureous substance known as CORAL (9. е). The Hydrozoa 
a divided into. Aydromeduse (see HypRorp) and Sipho- 
"орге (а, v). The Seyphozoa are divided into Seyphome- 
duse (see MEDUS.E) and Actinozoa (see POLYP). The Cteno- 
phores (comb-bearing jellvfishes) are now not regarded as 
true Curlenterates, and ure given a separate article. 

n general words, it may be said that the Ceelenterates lack 
many Characters which are commonly but erroneously re- 
carded as characteristic of animals. Thus there is no brain, 
but the deeper portion of the skin performs functions as a 
Yous system, There is no heart, nor excretory system, 
aul blood-vessels are wanting. That they are true animals 
* beyond a doubt. They have eyes and ears, muscles, a 
mach, and reproduce by eggs. J. 5. KiNGsLEY. 

Celestine : See CELESTINE. 

Ce’le-Syria (in Gr. ў xoíAm Zupla the hollow Syria): a 
“dutiful valley of Syria between the mountain-ranges of 
“hanon and Anti-Lebanon : about 90 miles long, and of an 
"Tage width of 7 miles, but in some parts its breadth is 
lr greater, It is now called El Bukaa. It is intersected 
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by the river Litany (anc. Leontes). 
Syria was Baalbec (ZZeliopolis). 


Coelho, koó-àl'yo, DUARTE DE ALBUQUERQUE: eldest son of 
Duarte Coelho Pereira; b. at Olinda, Pernambuco, in 1537. 
By the death of his father in 1554 he inherited the captaincy 
of Pernambuco as second donatario. Пе was at that time in 
Europe, where he had been sent for his education, and the 
captaincy was governed ad interim by his mother; return- 
ing in 1958, he governed the captaincy personally until 1577, 
when he went to Portugal to join in the invasion of Africa 
under Dom Sebastião. At the battle of Alcacer-Quivir (Aug. 
4, 1578) he was taken prisoner by the Moors, and died in eap- 
tivity, probably in 1519. HERBERT H. SMITH. 


Coelho, DUARTE DE ALBUQUERQUE: son of Jorge de Al- 
buquerque Coelho, Marquis of Basto and Count of Pernam- 
buco; b. in Lisbon, Dec. 22, 1591. He inherited the cap- 
taincy of Pernambuco, and governed it personally from 
1627 until driven out by the Dutch invasion. In the subse- 
quent struggles with the Dutch he did good service, espe- 
cially distinguishing himself in the defense of Bahia in 
1638. At the separation of Portugal from Spain he re- 
mained faithful to the Spanish king, and was gentleman of 
the bedchamber to Philip IV. He published in 1654 his 
Memorias diarias de la guerra del Brazil, an account of 
the wars in Brazil from 1630 to 1639, of great historical 
value. D. in Madrid, Sept. 24, 1658. HERBERT H. SMITH. 


Coelho, Francisco ADoLPHO: Portuguese philologist and 
educator; b. at Coimbra in 1847; since 1878 Professor of 
Comparative Philology in Lisbon. Among his more im- 
pu works are А Lingua Portugueza (1868) ; Origem da 
lingua portugueza (1870); Os dialectos romanicos, ou neo- 
latinos na Africa (1881). His Contos populares portugue- 
zes (1879) was the first important collection of Portuguese 
popular tales. One or two of Coeclho’s books upon edu- 
cation are important: A questão do ensino, Bibliotheca 
@educagdo nacional (З vols, 1882, seq.) Since 1875 he 
has edited with Braga and Vasconcellos a review entitled 
Bibliographia erttica de Historia e Litteratura; also, since 
1880, a Rivista d' Ethnologia e de Glottologia. 

А. R. MARSH. 


Coelho, GONÇALO, or Gowzaro: Portuguese navigator, 
who in 1488 commanded a ship on the coast of Senegambia, 
bringing a Negro chief or “king” prisoner to Lisbon. Later 
he was sent by the king, with six caravels, to seek & route 
to the Moluceas to the 5. of the newly discovered * land of 
Santa Cruz" (Brazil). Amerigo Vespucci was captain or 
pilot of one of the caravels. They left Lisbon on June 10, 
1503, and reached the island of Fernando de Noronha in 
safety. Soon after the ship in which Coelho sailed was 
wrecked, and he had to take refuge in one of the others. 
T wo other ships, including that of Vespucci, separated from 
him and returned to Lisbon in 1504. Coelho, with the re- 
maining ships, explored as far S. at least as Rio de Janei- 
ro, and only returned in 1506. The historian Porto Seguro 
believes, with much reason, that Coelho formed a regular set- 
tlement on the site of Rio de Janeiro, and that one of his 
ships, sent to explore southward, attained the Rio de la 
Plata. Beyond the voyages mentioned nothing is known of 
Coelho's life. There is no proof that he had commanded 
the previous expedition of 1501 to the Brazilian coast, 
though he may have accompanied it. HERBERT Н. SMITH. 


Coelho, JORGE DE ALBUQUERQUE: a Portuguese soldier; 
second son of Duarte Coelho Pereira; b. at Olinda, Pernam- 
buco, Apr. 29, 1539. He was early sent to Europe, returned 
in 1558, and his brother, who had inherited the captaincy, 
gave him command of the little army of the colonists, At 
the head of this he routed the hostile Cahatés Indians, and 
pushed far into the interior, exploring the river San Fran- 
cisco for several hundred miles. Going to Portugal in 1565, 
he was captured on the way by French corsairs, who plun- 
dered his ship and then abandoned it, leaving him and his 
companions almost without provisions and exposed to a ter- 
rible storm. They reached Portugal only after great suffer- 
ing. In 1578 he and his brother followed the king. Dom 
Sebastião, to Africa, and both were captured at the disas- 
trous battle of Aleacer-Quivir, where the king was killed. 
Jorge Coelho was ransomed two or three vears after. Ніз 
brother having died in captivity without leaving children, 
he was now hereditary ruler of Pernambuco; but his for- 
tune had been exhausted by the Moorish wars and in paying 
his ransom, and he was unable to bear the expenses of the 
colony, or even to return to it. He wrote several memoirs 
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on the wars of Brazil. whieh apparently were never pub- 
lished, but were used by contemporary historians. D. in 
Lisbon some time after 1596. ILERBERT H. SMITH. 


Coelho Pereira. DUARTE: Portuguese soldier and states- 
man; b. about 1485. He early entered. the service of the 
king, and was sent to the East Indies, where he distin- 
guished himself in various land and naval actions: he dis- 
covered Cochin China, and visited Siam and China as am- 
bassador of the Portuguese, Returning to Portugal in 1527, 
he married a sister of Jeronymo de Albuquerque. In 1530 
he cruised on the coast of Brazil, where he destroyed a 
French trading-colony which had been established near the 
present site of Pernambuco, and routed the Potiguares Ind- 
ians, allies of the French. In Apr., 0534, he was granted 
the captaincy of Pernambuco, then established in perpetu- 
ity, and in 1535 he took possession and founded olinda. at 
the mouth of the harbor of Pernambuco; this was long the 
capital and most important city, not only of Pernambuco, 
but of all Northern Brazil. The infant colony had to sus- 
tain a war with the savage Cahatés Indians, but these were 
beaten by the aid of the friendly Tabayres, and in a few 
years Pernambuco was the most flourishing captaincy of 
Brazil. Coelho from the first avoided wild enterprises, con- 
centrated the strength of his colony, and encouraged agri- 
culture. D. at Olinda, Aug. 7, 1554. HERBERT H. SMITH. 


Cœ’lins, Lu'civs CE LIUS ANTIPATER (also spelt Cælius): 
a Roman historian of the second century B. cC., who com- 
Josed a history of the second Punic war in seven books. 
Ir. paid more attention to style than his predecessors, and 
dedicated his work to L. Æ lius Stilo, the famous gram- 
marian. Livy, Plutarch. and other writers used him as а 
source, For the extant fragments. see Peter's //¢storicorum 
Romanorum Fragmenta (Leipzig. 1883, pp. 98-108). 


Colom [from Gr. колера, a hollow, from «otros, hollow]: 
in anatomy, the primitive body-cavity of animals above the 
Colenterates and Platyhelminthes. It arises in various 
ways, but in all it is distinct from the digestive tract, and 
is lined with epithelium. (See Hisroroav.) In the higher 
forms portions have different fates, but in all vertebrates the 
major portion is known as the pleuro-peritoneal cavity. 

J. 5. K. 

Cen’obites, or Synodites [cenobite is from Eccles. Lat. 
cenobi ta, deriv. of cenobium, monastery = Gr. kowófioy, 
community life; xowós, common + Blos, life: aynodites is 
from same source as SYNOD (q. ".)]: those ascetics who lived 
in communities instead of alone as did the anchorites or 
hermits. Pachomins of Egypt first founded a eamobiuim 
in the fourth century. Basil, Benedict, and Jerome express 
decided preference for communal life, and it became the 
rule in Western monachism, Female cwnobia may have 
preceded the male as more necessary. 


Cour d'Aléne Indians: See SALISHAN INDIANS. 
Coevinus, JACOB: See RAABE, WILHELM. 


Coeymans, kwee'manz: town (founded in 1640); Albany 
co., N. Y. (for location, see map of New York, ref. 5J); on 
West Shore R. R. and on the Hudson river; 12 miles from 
Albany; has a mineral spring, flagstone quarries, brick- 
works, an iron foundry, ete.; graded schools, four churches, 
and a weekly newspaper. Pop. of township (1880) 2.912: 
(1890) 3,069. EDITORS oF * HERALD. 

Coffee [Fr.. Span. and Portug. café: Ital. café: Germ, 
kaffee; ete. First used in the seventeenth century]: (1) the 
berries of Cafea arabica, a tree which when wild reaches a 
height of 10 to 30 feet, and bears but. few branches: and 
(2) a beverage made from these berries after roasting and 
grinding, The tree grows wild in Central Africa and in 
Mozambique, and originally was a native of Abyssinia and 
Arabia, 

It was first cultivated in Java during the seventeenth 
century, and later in the West Indies and South America, 
The tree is at present cultivated in nearly all the tropical 
and sub-tropical countries of the world. A distinct species 
of coffee-plant is the so-called Liberian coffee-plant, which 
seems to be more hardy than the Cufca arabica and there- 
fore more easily cultivated, 

Most of the coffee of commerce comes from coffee-planta- 
tions which are laid out in quadrangles, the ground in 
which they grow being kept well weeded. When cultivated 
the tree is very frequently pruned, so that it is only 6 to 10 
feet in height, while its branches almost touch the ground, 
The leaves of the eoffee-tree are oblong, and 3 to 5 inches in 
length, leathery and shiny, while the flowers ure snow-white, 
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exceedingly fragrant and small. being clustered in the ax- 
iles of the leaves. It has a succulent fruit which, when it is 
ripe, is of a dark-red color, and which contains two cells, 
each of which contains a single seed. These seeds are hari. 
semi-ellipses, and form what is known in commerce as eotlee- 
nibs, coffee-berries, or coffee-beans. 

There are a number of species of coffee which vary ir. 
their characteristics according to the portion of the worin 
in which they are grown. One of the most noteworthy of 
the various varieties of coffee is that which is known 4s 
Mocha, which comes from Arabia, and which many pers nis 
think is superior to any other form. Mocha eotfee-beanz 
occur as small greenish-gray masses of the shape first de- 
scribed. The Java or East Indian beans are large and vei- 
low and the Jamaica smaller and of a greenish tint. 

These berries when they are roasted develop an empy- 
reumatie oil which is known as caffeol or caffeone. arii 
when ground into a powder of varying coarseness are ul 
for the purpose of making the beverage which is called 
“coffee,” in which the active principles of the coffee—nam.- 
ly, the empyreumatie oil and the alkaloid caffeine—prod ice 
a characteristic and agreeable flavor, and provides the per- 
son that drinks the beverage with a powerful nervous, cir- 
culatory, and respiratory stimulant. Coffee has been in geu- 
eral use as a beverage for about 300 veurs. 

Aside from its effects as an oil caffeol, the empyreumatic 
oil of coffee, possesses no known influence upon the animal! 
economy, according to the investigations of Reichert, Mar- 
shall, and Паге. 

Caffeine, the alkaloid of coffee, is employed in medicine 
both as caffeine and as citrated caffeine, being soluble in 
about 75 parts of water. It is to be noted that citrated cat- 
feine is not the citrate of caffeine, for chemists do not cim- 
sider that a definite chemical compound is formed bet ween 
caffeine and citric acid. 

When taken internally, coffee, or its alkaloid caffeine, 
produces a rapidly stimulating effect, which is chiefly ex- 
erted upon the intellectual portions of the brain and the re- 
flex tracts of the spinal cord. As a result of this, it pr» 
duces a marked increase in the rapidity of thought, and 
enables the individual who takes it to do more intellectual 
work in a given space of time than he could do otherwiw. 
but this is always accomplished at the expense of nervous 
energy. А period of reaction is very apt to follow its use, 
and ultimately a brain driven along by caffeine breaks down, 
or at least is incapable of doing as much good work as be 
fore coffee or caffeine were resorted to. Coffee also stimu- 
lates the heart-muscle and the general circulatory system. 
The kidneys under its influence are also stimulated. and 
both the liquids and solids of the urine are increased it 
quantity. At the same time it diminishes the waste of tis- 
sues. The empyreumatie oil of which we have spoken is 
probably the cause of the “ biliousness," so called, which is 
produced by eoffee-drinking in some persons, As much as 
from 20 to 30 minims of this oil is present in an ordinary 
cup of strong coffee. Either when in the form of а bever- 
age coffee is prepared in such а way as to be exceeding'y 
black and strong, or as caffeine, it is exceedingly useful in 
many cases of heart and kidney disease, and is of the ut- 
most value in the treatment of opium-poisoning. — Some- 
times when too much caffeine is given for a considerat 
period of time as a medicament, it causes so much nervous 
excitement as to produce delirium, 

Caffeine is an alkaloid which is closely allied to guara- 
nine, theine, and theobromine, and it is stated on good au 
thority that most of the so-called caffeine of Commerce is in 
reality theine derived from damaged tea, as this source is а 
much cheaper one than coffee. It is worthy of note that 
while coffee is more apt to produce biliousness than is tea, 
tea, on the other hand, is more apt to produce Constipation, 
because of the tannie acid which it contains, 

Unfortunately, a number of substances in powdered form 
have been introduced into commerce as Е of thus 
valuable substance, notably chicory root, barley seeds, buch- 
wheat, туе, and dandelion root, and sometimes chart id 
bread crusts are employed. It is unnecessary to state tia! 
these adulterant substances are not only fraudulent, bir 
that in all instances they lack the active principies vi 
coffee, See the article ADULTERATION, 

It is said that in Sumatra the leaves of the trees are w+ | 
instead of the seeds in preparing a drink. Not only have 
coffee-leaves been employed as a substitute for the ordinary 
coffee of commerce, but in addition the pericarp of сой 
fruit has been recommended as a substitute. Jt is fre 
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from caffeine, and therefore fails to produce the stimulant 
influence of that drug. but the pericarp of the seed or husks 
do contain small quantities of caffeine, and have been em- 
loved for the purpose of improving the flavor of the coffee- 
wrries themselves. Such a coffee is known as Sultan or 
Sacea coffee, 

The object of roasting coffee is to render the seeds more 
readily pulverizable, and to develop the peculiar aroma and 
taste which is due to the presence of an empyreumatic oil, 
of which we have spoken. The seeds under these cireum- 
stances become a chestnut brown, and lose about 18 per 
сеш, of their weight. Н. A. HARE. 


Coffee-houses (in Fr. café): houses or saloons where coffee 
and other refreshments are served out to customers. Coffee 
houses were established at Constantinople in 1554, in Lon- 
deu in 1652, and at Paris in 1662. For many years the use 
of coffee and the frequenting of coffee-houses were assailed 
by various writers, Before the general introduction of news- 
papers, coffee-houses were, particularly in England, impor- 
tant centers or sources of information, where people assem- 
bled to learn the news and discuss politics. See CLUBS, 


Coffer: a casket for keeping jewels, money, ete. In archi- 
tecture this term is applied to the sunken panels in vaults 
au domes, or to deep panels in ceilings. In fortification, 
coffer is a particular kind of caponnière. 

Cofferdam (coffer, a strong box: from О. Fr. cofre : Ital. 
сото < Lat. co phinus = Gr. nóquvos, basket]: in civil en- 
gineering, a Watertight inclosure for laving the foundation 
of bridge-piers, dams, wharves, etc. Cofferdums are often 
constructed of piles in two rows, with clay packed between. 
When finished, the water is pumped out by steam-power. 
Where the water is too deep for cofferdams, various forms 
of the CAISSON (q. e.) are used; in which case the pier is 
sometimes gradually lowered to the bottom of the stream. 
See FOUNDATION, 

Coffeyville: city and railroad center: Montgomery co., 
Кап, (for location of county, see map of Kansas, ref. 8-1); 
on Ma., Pae., Atch., Top. and Santa Fé and other R. Rs., and 
on the Verdigris river. There are here five natural gas-wells. 
The city draws a large trade from Indian Territory. Pop. 
(1530) 793; (1890) 2,282 ; (1895) 3,424. 

EDITOR or “ JOURNAL.” 

Coffin [via Fr. from Lat. cophinus = Gr. xóQuvos, basket ; 
cofin and coffer are doublets]: а box intended to contain a 
corpse for burial. Among peoples who do not burn their 
dead there is a general disposition to keep the body in- 
clos] and separate, instead of allowing it to pass at once 
Into the earth as common sense and the laws of health 
would dictate. The Egyptian practice of embalming the 
dead had, however. a different origin. (See Eavrr: Future 
Life) The Egyptian coffins were commonly made of wood 
and often richly painted ; they are commonly called mum- 
Iv-CASes, Stone coflins were also used by the Egyptians, 
and in this they were imitated by the Roman artists of the 
empire (Cf. SARCOPHAGUS); and the bodies of persons of high 
rink are often found in stone coffins in more recent times. 
Ihns many of the ornamental sarcophagi forming part of 
Italian tombs of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ac- 
tuaily contained the bodies of the persons commemorated. 
M dern coffins have generally been of the familiar “ coftin- 
shape.” until in very recent times a desire to make the asso- 
cations less gloomy has caused the introduction of coffins 
with straight parallel sides, often called caskets. 


Coffin, CHARLES: poet; b. at Buzancy, department of 
Arlennes, France, 1676; d. in Paris, June 20, 1749. He was 
rducated in the Collége Duplessis, Paris, and was in 1701 
tppolnted assistant, and in 1712 principal, of Collège Dor- 
"ans Beauvais, which position he held to his death. He 
cultivated Latin poetry with great success. In his earlier 
days he wrote convivial songs, and his Ode fo Champagne 
lame very popular, and every vear brought him a basket 
of that costly wine from the wine-merchants of Rheims. 
Vhen he grew older he wrote h vmns, and several of those 
Latin hymns which he contributed to the Paris Breviary 
are found in English collections in John Mason Neale's and 
John Chandler's translations, His works appeared in Paris, 
lin, 2 vols, 
Coffin, CHARLES CARLETON: journalist and lecturer: b. 
m Boscawen, N, H., July 26, 1823. During the civil war he 
Wis War-correspondent of the Boston Journal. Among his 
hooks are Days and Nights on the Battle-field (1804) : Four 
Years of Fighting (1866); Boys of °76 (New York, 1879); 
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Story of Liberty (1878); Old Times in the Colonies (1880) ; 
Building of the Nation (1883); Marching to Victory (L883) ; 
Freedom Triumphant (1891). 

Coffin, Admiral Sir Isaac, Bart.: b. in Boston, Mass., of a 
Nantucket family, May 16, 1759. His father was a Tory, 
and collector of the port of Boston. Young Coftin entered 
the navy in 1773, serving against the U.S. in the Revolu- 
tionary war. He had, however, throughout life a strong 
regard for his native land. He was rapidly promoted, and 
attained in 1830 the rank of admiral of the white. In 1826 
he visited Nantucket, where he founded and endowed the 
Coffin School, D. July 23, 1839. 


Coffin, Joux: inventor: b. at Chatham, N. Y., Sept. 18, 
1856 ; was foreman at the Cambria. iron-works, Johnstown, 
Pa., but died early from typhoid fever, Sept. З, 1889. He 
discovered two singular properties of steel: the welding of 
surfaces at a temperature lower than carbon changes сап 
occur, and the vielding of steel by its own weight at that 
temperature, See Trans. Am. Suc. Mech. Eng., vol. xii. 

C. H. T. 

Coffin, JOHN TIUNTINGTON CRANE, LL. D.: b. in Wiscasset, 
Me.. Sept. 15, 1815; graduated at Bowdoin College 1834; 
in 1836 was appointed Professor of Mathematics in the U, 5. 
navy. He served at sea and in nautical surveys, was de- 
tailed in 1844 for duty at the Naval Observatory, and pre- 
pared descriptions and discussions of the work with the 
mural circle in the Washington Observations (1846-49), and 
a great part of those for 1845. He published also a discus- 
sion of the personal equation in bisecting a star by a mi- 
erometer thread (Astronomical Journal, iii, p. 121). He 
was Professor of Mathematics or Professor of Astronomy 
and Navigation in the U. S. Naval Academy (1853-65), and 
from 1866 in charge of the preparation of the American 
Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac. D. Jan. 8, 1890. 


Coffin, Josuva: genealogist; b. at Newbury, Mass., Oct. 
12, 1792; graduated at Dartmouth in 1817; was a teacher of 
the poet Whittier, and published The History of Ancient 
Newbury (1845), and numerous papers, ete., upon family ge- 
nealogies, D. in Newbury, June 24, 1864. 

Coffin, WILLIAM ANDERSON : landscape and figure painter ; 
b. in Allegheny City, Pa., Jan. 31, 1855. Pupil of Bonnat, 
Paris; second Hallgarten prize, National Academy, New 
York, 1886; third-class medal, Paris Exposition, 1889; Webb 
prize for landscape, Society of American Artists, 1891; 
member Society of American Artists (1886) and of Architec- 
tural League, New York. His picture 7'Ae Rain (1891) is 
in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. He graduated 
from Yale College in the class of 1874, studied a year in the 
art school connected with the university 1875-76, and went 
to Paris in 1877. Principal works: Mandolin Player (1881); 
An Examination (1892) ; Close of Day (1883); Moonlight in 
Harvest (1886); Early Moonrise (1888): September Breeze 
(1889); A Pennsylvania Farm—afler the Thunder-shower 
(1890); and Evening (1802). 

Coffinhal, ko fev'naal', JEAN Baptiste: one of the most 
atrocious characters of the French Revolution; b. at Aurillac, 
in the department of Cantal, France, 1754; d. in Paris, 1794. 
He studied first medicine, afterward law, and was practicing 
in Paris when the Revolution broke out. He embraced the 
new ideas with fanaticism, acted for some time as president 
of the Jacobin Club, and was in 1792 appointed first Justice, 
then vice-president, of the revolutionary tribunal. Some 
of the most odious verdicts of that tribunal must be laid to 
his charge. When Lavoisier asked for n respite of some days 
in order to complete à chemical discovery he had made, Cof- 
finhal Sl him: “The republic has no more use for 
any chemists.” As an adherent of Robespierre he was im- 

Micated in his fall. He succeeded in escaping, but was de- 
ivered up to the police by a friend. 

Coghetti, ko-get tee, Francesco: au Italian painter; b. at 
Bergamo, Oct. 4, 1804; produced. powerful fresco-paintings 
for several Roman palaces, He made а long study of 
Raphael, and founded an excellent school, marked by a seri- 
ous study of the masters. Iis Condemnation of Sf. Stephen 
procured for him an order of knighthood. D. at Rome, Apr. 
21, 1875. 

Cognac. kon'yaak' (ane, Condate: Modern Lat. Conacum): 
a town of France: department of Charente; on the river 
Charente; 24 miles W. of Angouléme (кее map of France, 
ref. 6-D).. It has an old castle. in whieh Francis I. was born. 
In 1526 an alliance of France, England, the pope, Milan, and 
Venice, against Charles V. was concluded here. Brandy of 
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excellent quality is made here, and is the chief article of ex- 
port. About 6,000 butts of Cognac brandy are produced 
annually. Pop. (1896) 20,223, 

Cogniet, kon'vi-à', Léon: historical and portrait painter ; 
b. in Paris, Aug. 29, 1794; d. there Nov. 20, 1880; pupil of 
Guerin; Grand Prix de Rome 1817; first-class medal, Paris 
Exposition, 1855 ; officer Legion of Honor 1846 ; member of 
the Institute 1849. Не was the master of many of the most 
distinguished artists of the present French school. His work 
is academic in style, but shows realistic tendencies, His 
Magdalen is in the Church of the Madeleine, Бап ne 


Cognizance [M. Eng. conisance = О. Fr. conissance : Ital. 
conoscenza < Lat. *cognoscent ia, deriv. of cognos' cere, know]: 
in general, knowledge or notice. Specifically : (a) In law, au- 
thoritative notice or recognition, as of a fact; jurisdiction 
over or legal power to determine a particular cause or suit; 
also an acknowledgment or submission, as in pleading. (b) 
Badge worn by a retainer or dependent to indicate the party 
or person to which he belongs; also, in heraldry, cognizance 
is a crest, coat-of-arms, or similar badge of distinction. 

Revised by Е. STURGES ALLEN. 

Cogno’men: a Latin word signifying a surname; the last 
of the three names usually borne by ancient Romans of good 
family. Cicero, for example, was the cognomen of the great 
orator, Marcus Tullius Cicero. It served to designate the 
family (familia) to which he belonged, as the other two 
names—viz., the prenomen and the rnomen—served respec- 
tively to denote the individual and the class (gens) to which 
his family belonged. 


Cogno’vit Actio’nem [Lat., he has recognized the action]: 
in common law pleading, а confession of a defendant sub- 
seribed by him or his atttorney, giving authority to a plain- 
tiff to enter up judgment against him. 1t is executed after 
an action has been commenced, and is supposed to be given 
in court. In Great Britain the subject is regulated by 
statutes protecting the interests of the defendant, and in 
some of the U. S. there has been provided by statute а con- 
venient substitute for a cognovit, in which, apon written 
offer by the defendant and acceptance by the plaintiff in a 
jreseribed. manner, judgment may be entered accordingly. 
tt is distinguished from a Warrant (Warrant of Altorney) 
(q. v.). Revised by Е. STURGES ALLEN. 


Cogre’dients [from Lat. co-, together + -gre'diens, form 
in compp. for gra'diens, proceeding, pte. of gradi: things 
meeting together or agreeing. In mathematics, two sets of 
facients or variables, each set containing the same number, 
are said to be cogredient if on replacing the variables of the 
first set by certain linear functions of themselves those of 
the second set become also replaced by the same linear func- 
tions of themselves. 


Cogswell, Jonatuan, D.D.: a Calvinistic divine; b. in 
Rowley, Mass., Sept. 3, 1782: graduated at Harvard in 1806; 
was a tutor in Bowdoin College 1807-09; studied theology 
at Andover 1809; pastor at Saco, Me., 1810-28, and at New 
Britain, Conn., 1829-34; Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in the Theological Institution at East Windsor, Conn. 
(183444), and lived without charge afterward. He published 
The Hebrew Theocracy (1848); Calvary and Sinai (1852) ; 
and other works. D. at New Brunswick, N. J., Aug. 1, 1864. 


Cogswell, Josera GREEN, LL.D.: scientist and libra- 
rian; b. at Ipswich, Mass, Sept. 27, 1786; graduated at 
Harvard in 1806; visited the East Indies; after his return 
studied law, and became a tutor in Harvard in 1814. He 
afterward studied in Europe. and became a librarian and 
Professor of Mineralogy at Harvard (1820-23). With the 
historian. Bancroft he founded the celebrated Round Hill 
School at Northampton, Mass. He was superintendent of 
the Astor Library 1848-60, where his bibliographical work 
Was of үе Importance in library organization in the 
U.N. He contributed much excellent matter to periodical 
literature, and enriched the botanical and mineralogical 
collections at. Harvard University with thousands of Eu- 
ropean specimens. D. at. Cambridge, Mass., Nov. 26, 1871. 

Cogswell, Mason Firen, M. D.: b. at Canterbury, Conn., 
in 1161; graduated at Yale in 1780; became an eminent 
surgeon of Hartford, Conn., and was one of the founders of 
the asylums at Hartford for the deaf and dumb and for the 
insane. D. in Dec., 1830. 


Cogswell, WILLIAM. D.D.: a Congregational divine; b. 
in Atkinson, N. H., June 5, 1787 ; graduated at Dartmouth 
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in 1811; became general agent of the American Edu. 
tion Society in 1829; Professor of History at Dartmouth 
(1841); Professor of Theology and president of Gilmanton 
Theological Seminary in New Hampshire (1844); was th 
author of works on theology, ete. D. in Gilmanton, N, ll. 
Apr. 18, 1850. 


Cohesion [from Lat. cohere're, cohere; co-, together + 
here're, stick]: in natural philosophy, the force by which 
the particles of homogeneous bodies are kept attached to 
each other, and with which they resist separation, Adie 
sion denotes the attractive force existing bete two dif- 
ferent bodies brought into contact, as a drop of water ons 
plate of glass; or between two bodies of the same matter, 
as two lumps of lead when their smooth surfaces have 
been pressed together. 

Cohn, FERDINAND JULIUS: German botanist: b. in Br 
lau, Jan. 24, 1828; Professor of Botany in the University «f 
Breslau. Has made many investigations, especially relating 
to the structure and life-history of the fungi. Of his numer- 
ous published works the following may be mentioned: U her 
Bacterien (1872); Kryptogamen- Flora von Schlesien 1577- 
89); Die Pflanze (1882). CHARLES E. Bessey. 

Cohoes, kóo-hóz': a city and railroad center of Albany 
co., №. Y. (for location of county, see map of New York, r. 
9-J); on the right bank of the Mohawk river, at its jun- 
tion with the Hudson river; on the Erie and Champlain 
Canals, 9 miles №. of Albany. It has 3 ax-factories, seven 
eotton-mills (one of which is one of the largest in the world: 
40 knitting-mills, 2 spring knitting-needle factories, a pte 
manufactory, а rolling-mill, and electric street railways con- 
necting it with suburban towns, and a horse-railroad con- 
necting with the city of Troy, З miles S. The city receive 
its supply of water for all purposes from the Mohawk river. 
The Cohoes Falls are in the city limits. Pop. (1880) 19410: 
(1890) 22,509. EDITOR оғ “ Dispatcn. 

Co’hort [from Lat. cohors. -ortis, inclosure, one-tenth f 
a legion: cos, together + hortus, —— in the arms 
of ancient Rome, the tenth part of a legion, and cen- 
sisted usually of 600 men. The pretorian cohort Was а 
body of picked troops who attended the commander of the 
army, and at a later period formed the guard of the em- 

ror. 

The term “cohort.” is applied by some botanists to grups 
or assemblages of natural orders. 


Coimbatore: a district of British India; presidency "f 
Madras; bounded N. by Mysore, E. by the river Calvert, 
which separates it from the district of Salem, 5. byt 
states of Madura and Travancore, and W. bv the state f 
Cochin, the district of Malabar, and the Nilgherri lil 
It is a flat, open country about 900 feet above the level of 
the sea, surrounded N., W., and S. by mountains risa: 
9.000 feet, but opening eastward into the plains of the Cx 
natie. The principal rivers are the Cauveri, Bhawan. 
Noyel, and Amarawati, from which numerous canals lae 
been eut in all directions for the purpose of artificial irrisa- 
tion. Of the total area (7,842 sq. miles), 3,8173 sq. miles, eT 
2,488,000 acres, are reported as being under cultivation. 
Excellent cotton and tobacco and good crops of grain. vil 
seeds, and fruit are raised. Extensive teak-forests ar 
found. Pop. 1,657,690, nearly all Hindus, The district of 
Coimbatore was acquired by the British in 1799, when the 
war closed, after the death of Tippu. Capital, Coimbatore. 
Pop. (1891) 46,383. 

Coimbra, kó-eem'bráá (anc. Comembrica) : а city of Por- 
tugal; capital of the province of Beira; on the river Mun- 
dego; 115 miles N. N. E. of Lisbon (see map of Spain. ets: 
ref. 15-A). It is built on rising ground, and seen from 3 
distance has an imposing aspect, but the streets are пати“ 
and the houses mean. Coimbra derives its importance fr 
its university, the only one in Portugal. It was founded in 
1291, but at Lisbon, and not finally established at Сот!" 
until 1527. It has а library of 84,000 volumes, and in 1% 
had 1,106 students and 74 professors. It also has a milini 
college, a royal college of arts, and a botanie garden. There 
are several fine churches; also manufactures of linen an? 
woolen fabrics, pottery, articles of horn, ete. Coimbra vis 
founded by the Goths, and afterward occupied by the Me™ 
from which it was taken by Ferdinand I. of Castile in 10" 
It became the capital of Portugal in 1189 and continue: *' 
until 1422. Pop. (1890) 17,329. 


Coimbra: a Brazilian fort and settlement; on the riz 
bank of the river Paraguay, at lat. 19° 55 5. The mver® 
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here narrowed by two opposing hills, and the point has long 
been regarded as the key to the navigation of the upper 
Paraguay. The fort was founded in 1775, and, as the navi; 
gation of the lower Paraguay was closed to the Portuguese, 
heavy cannon were brought up the Amazon, Madeira, and 
Guapure, thence. dragged overland to the Paraguay, and 
fated down to Coimbra. The Spaniards attacked the fort 
in 1801, but were repulsed; in Dec., 1864, it was taken bv 
tiv Paraguavans, About a mile above Coimbra there is a 
remarkable and very large cavern, the Gruta do Inferno. 
HERBERT Н. SMITH. 


Coin, Кб-ееп': a town of Spain; province of Malaga; 
abont 22 miles W. of Malaga (see map of Spain, ref. 20-E). 
It has an ове palace and several convents; also fine 
publie walks and gardens in the environs, Неге are manu- 
fatures Of linen and woolen fabrics, paper, and soup. Pop. 
1557) 9,820. 


Coinage: 1. The art, act, or practice of stamping metal- 
lic money, 2. Coin, coined money; a piece of metal of a 
certain weight and fineness issued as a measure of value 
and instrument of exchange by the government and bear- 
ing its authorized stamp. See Mint, MONEY, NuMISMATICS, 
and WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

Before the invention of the art of coining, traffic consisted 
of barter, Among pastoral people values were estimated in 
the produce of the land. This practice gave way to the use 
of different kinds of metals, d finite quantities of which 
һу weight. passed as measures of value of commodities, such 
as oxen and sheep. Hence the names early given to money: 
v.i. the Latin pecunia, from pecus; the English “fee,” from 
the same root as the German Vieh; and the Indian rupee, 
fron the Sanskrit rupa, all meaning “cattle.” So, too, with 
the shekel of the Book of Job, there called kesttah, and ren- 
dered by the interpreters as “ lamb,” 

The art of coining was practiced in Lydia in the time of 
(res and in. the Peloponnesus in the reign of Phidon of 
Argos, but from the earliest times it has been a question as 
to priority of invention between Asia Minor and the ancient 
Greeks, The system of weights used in both coinages is 
supposed to be of Assyrio-Babylonie origin, and to have 
^t transmitted to the shores of the Ægean Sea bv the 
«any Phoenician traders by sea and land. The scale of 
anelent coinage weights is believed to have been further 
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(f the coinage proceeded to much greater lengths, and 
Vil further in France and Italy. The French livre has 
dwindled to a franc, the basis of the modern metrical sys- 
tem of coinage, and the original solidus to a sou. 

(old coinage was first successfully introduced into Eng- 
lind by Edward IIL, but it was not until the reign of 
Charles П. that the quantity of gold coin was sufficient 
to prevent its disappearance from circulation. Then gold 
fran the Guinea coast of Africa was coined into pounds 
lerling or guineas intended to be of the value of 20s. in 
silver. Disagreement between mint rating and market 
value of gold and silver and debasement of the silver evin- 
ace caused guineas to rise in value and to disappear from 
oreulation, Though partially rectified by the recoinage of 
11, it was not till 1717 that the value of the guinea was 
“tiled at 21s. or 4d. above the parity as determined by 
Newton, when gold was fixed at the mint price of £3 17s. 
loid, per Troy ounce. Gold and silver were then declared 
to be unlimited legal tender. But, as the true value of the 
Milled was overrated bv 4d. and silver underrated by the 
"me amount, debts were preferably paid in gold, while 
“ulver coins were exported. Thus gold became the recog- 
nized measure of value in Great Britain, though exchanges 


‘tically maintained at 1 to 15 and a fraction. 
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were still in terms of silver, and for an exactly opposite 
reason silver became the recognized measure of value in 
France. At the great recoinage of 1816 this custom passed 
into law, Gold was then declared to be the only legal 
measure of value and legal tender to an unlimited amount, 
and thesovereign (£1) was struck to represent the value at that 
time of 208, in silver. Sixty-six shillings, 22 carats or +4 fine, 
are coined to a pound Troy weight, 66 pence to an ounce, 
giving a value-ratio between gold and silver of 1 : 144 
(14:28). In the French Revolution, at the time of the adop- 
tion of the metric system of weights and measures, the basis 
was established for a reform in the currency; the franc, a 
silver piece of 5 grammes, үу fine, being made the unit. 
Gold and silver were both to be coined freely at a ratio of 
154 to 1. Many other countries conformed to the example 
set by France. See Latin Union. 

The coinage of American colonies was based on that of 
England, but became much depreciated about the time of 
the Revolution. In the reform of 1792 the Spanish milled 
dollar was taken as a model. The law of 1792 provided for 
the coinage of eagles of the value of ten dollars, to contain 
247% grains of pure gold: half and quarter eagles of corre- 
sponding weights; dollars, to contain 3714 grains of pure 
silver, with halves, quarters, dimes, and half-dimes of corre- 
sponding weights, and cents and half-cents of copper. The 
law of 1834 reduced the weight of gold in the eagle to 232 
grains of pure metal, or 258 grains actual weight. including 
alloy, | other gold coins were reduced proportionally. 
The law of 1837 slightly changed the proportion of alloy in 
the silver coins, reducing the gross weight of the silver dol- 
lar from 416 grains to 4124, but leaving the amount of 
pure metal unchanged. The law of 1849 authorized the 
coinage of gold dollars and of double eagles. The law of 
1851 authorized the coinage of silver three-cent puces The 
law of 1852 reduced the weight of fractional silver coins to 
192 grains for the half-dollar. and corresponding amounts 
for smaller pieces. Jt also provided for a three-dollar gold- 
piece, In 1857 the coinage of half-cents was wholly discon- 
tinued, and a nickel cent substituted for that of copper. 
In 1864 the bronze cent was substituted for nickel, and two- 
cent pieces of the same metal were authorized. In 1865 the 
coinage of the nickel three-cent. was instituted, and in 1866 
the nickel five-cent. The act of 1873 discontinued the sil- 


ver half-dime and three-cent coinage, which had prac- 
tically ceased long before, The act of 1873 discontinued the 


coinage of the silver dollar (see SILVER COINAGE for this and 
for the acts of 1878 and 1890) ; it established a trade dollar 
of 420 grains for use in eastern trade, whose coinage was lim- 
ited in 1876 and abolished in 1887. The coinage of the 
three-dollar and one-dollar gold-pieces and three-cent nickel- 
piece was abolished in 1890. 

Relative Value of Gold and Silver in Commage.—Without 
reference to ancient. periods, from about. 1687 accurate data 
are at hand as to the relative value of gold and silver. The 
annual ratio from 1687 to 1800 did not vary materially from 
1 of gold to 15 and a fraction of silver, reaching 1 to 14:14 
in 1760 and 1 to 15°74 in 1799. From 1800 to 1872 the ratio 
kept with even more uniformity between 1 to 16:25 (in 1813) 
and 1to 15:19 (in 1859). Between the period of 1687 and 
1872 the relative value of gold and silver was thus prac- 
The average 
price of silver in 1873 was 591 pence, and. its value-ratio to 
gold 154 to 1, notwithstanding differences in coinage ratios, 
as in the U.S. and India. The difference in the relative 
value of the precious metals has gradually widened since 
1873, until at present it is about 1 to 24, the decline 
to 38 penee representing & fall of 36 а cent. in twenty 
years against 2 per cent. in the preceding period of forty 
years, 

"The closing of the mints of the world to the coinage of 
silver has had а material influence in altering the stable 
ratio which existed for over two hundred years. Germany 
adopted in 1873 the gold standard. "The silver coins were 
called in and new gold and silver coins issued, the lat- 
ter being a limited tender. A large stock of silver coins 
was melted into bullion and put on the market, In the 
same year Norway, Sweden, and Denmark adopted the gold 
standard. Holland, which had been on a silver basis from 
1847, nominally adopted in 1875 the double standard at the 
anomalous ratio of 1 to 15$. but in fact prohibiting the 
coinage of full legal-tender silver. The states of the Latin 
Union (i. e. France, Switzerland, Italy, Belgium, and Greece) 
in 1874 limited, and afterward suspended, the coinage of 
full legal-tender silver, By the law of Sept. 9, 1876, Russia 
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suspended the coinage of silver except such as was necessary 
for trade with China. In Austria-Hungary gold only has 
been coined for individuals since 1879, except trade silver 
coins called levant-thalers. The only mints open to the 
coinage of silver for individuals at this time are those of 
Mexico and Japan. 

Millesimal Fineness.—The purpose of alloying gold and 
silver with а base metal in the manufacture of coins is no 
longer, ns in earlier periods, to debase the coins, but to in- 
crease their durability. 

For the purpose of determining the proportion of alloy 
best suited to resist wear, experiments have been made from 
time to time—notably in England in 1798, and afterward at 
the Royal Mint in London. The composition of 900 parts 
of pure metal and 100 parts of copper, first. prescribed in 
France in the coinage law of 1795, being in consonance with 
the decimal system of coinage, has proved the most durable, 
and in all respects the most desirable—at least, for gold 
coins. 

Among nations whose coinage is important, Great Britain 
may be said to be the only one whose gold coins do not now 
conform to the millesimal standard of 900 parts of pure 
metal to 100 parts of copper; the British proportion being 
H instead of In the composition of full legal-tender sil- 
ver coins there is even greater uniformity than in gold coins, 
The standard of 900 parts of pure silver and 100 parts of 
copper is almost universal. The more noteworthy excep- 
tions are the two great silver-coining countries of India and 
Mexico. India has the same standard for silver as for gold 
coins—viz., H of pure metal to py of copper. Mexico em- 
ploys the anomalous standard of 902:7. Holland has a stand- 
ard of 945 parts of pure silver to 55 of copper. 

There is more diversity in regard to the composition of 
limited-tender silver coins. 'The majority of countries em- 
ploy either the standard of the U.S.—namely, 900 parts of 
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pu silver to 100 parts of copper—or the standard of the 
„Latin Union, 835 of pure silver to 165 of copper. In some 
countries a difference between legal-tender silver coins and 
silver coins of limited tender is made by adoption for the 
latter of a lower degree of fineness, or else, as in the case of 
the subsidiary coins of the U. S., of less proportional же, 
but of the same fineness as compared with standard coim. 
See Latin UNION. 

The following countries have the same svstem of coins ах 
the Latin Union, although the South American states. with 
the exception of the Argentine Republic. have the silver 
standard—viz., Argentine Republic, Bolivia, Bulgaria, Cen- 
tral American states, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Roumani, 
Servia, Spain, and Venezuela, 

Free and Gratuitous Coinage : Setqniorage.—F ree ecin- 
age exists where any man ean take bullion to the mint and 
have it made into coin, either gratuitously or with a dedur- 
tion not to exceed the actual expenses of coinage. Both 
Great Britain and the U.S. have free coinage of wold; but 
in Great Britain it is gratuitous, while in the U. S. it is net. 
Any deduction in excess of the actual cost of coinage is 
known as seigniorage. The objects of seigniorage are many 
—sometimes to debase the coin for the sake of the fia: 
exigencies of the government; sometimes to secure money 
like the fractional coins which shall be secure from the dan- 
ger of being melted down for exports or for use in the arts 
In АП cases of this kind the government makes an apparent 
orofit on the issue of all such coins; but, if this is carri d 
far, especially in the “legal-tender” coins which anvore 
must receive in payment of all debts, it is subject to great 
danger. 

Value of Foreign. Coins.—An authorized statement on 
this subject is published quarterly by the Secretary of 
the "Treasury. The statement for Oct., 1892, is as fol- 
lows: 


VALUES OF FOREIGN COINS, OCT. 1, 1892, 




















COUNTRY. Standard. Monetary unit. 
Argentine Republic........ Gold and silver..| Peso ............ ..... 
Austria-Hungary.. .... ..| Gold ........ sais el CEOWIL rau ane v ESAE 
Belgium.... ............ Gold and silver..| Franc............ RS 
BolViB i eects nee seri Silver........... Boliviano ............ 
Braise cas Ga s venne pots Gold ............ Milreis............ ees 
British possessions, М. A. 

(except Newfoundland»..| Gold ............ Dollar................. 
Central American States : 
Costa Rica ............ і 
Guutemala............ | 
Honduras .,...... .... PP Silver....... <S DOORS 
Мїсаганпа.......... . | 
Salvador .............. J 
Chille rie нурик а a i Gold and silver..| Peso........ St 
(Shanghai...... 
CHING ВРЕТ Silver........... Tael. < IIaikwan (cus- 
tons)........ 
Colonbia......... VW SUR SHV OP ece bok PROS rV ed 
(UD ЖОЛ ЛЕ Г ТГ ОО Gold and silver..| Резо......,......... РЕ 
решпагК.................. сбой . . . . ........ CrOWN . . . . . . . . . . . ..... 
Ecuador . .................. Silver........... BUCPE cada sacs waa Seg 
EEyYD. user daa owe Gold ............ Pound (100 piasters)... 
Finland . . . . . . . . . . . ......... Gold ....... Zeus EPIS 
France iiec noe we Gold and silver..| FranC................. 
German empire ........... EC m МЕК рык eee 
Great Britain... . . . . ...... CONT qos wheats Pound sterling........ 
CHO Н Ө ncs ce A ses Gold and silver..| DPraclhima . . . . . . . . . . . .. 
Harti sede Gold and silver.. | бойгчЧе................ 
ТИИ eile SVET o cocos BOC . . . . . ........... 
Mal esa achat ebat К ate Boo ee Gold and silver... Lirm . . . . . . . . . .......... 
Japan ..................... | Gold and silver *| Yen. | — лр 
Liberia ..... -—— GOLE Dollar................. 
е ЕПИТЕТ | Silver — DOLA See кк yos i 
f 
Xethérlanéês . . . . . . . .... .... Gold and silver..| Florin . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. | 
Newfoundland........ .... Gold ......... Dollar............ 
INOPIA, Колун Sa "Ort зык узы. (CHANTS 
Peru........ E SIRE SORA is азыл O 
РоггицшаА]................... Gll............ ПАЛЕН ead 
MOOD МИГ Ie wees BHeüble ;..:. s 
© ралышы eie a seed eed | Gold and silver...) Peseta ................ 
Уе ioa oo ento o's En DIT СН | 
Switzerland........ ....... , Gold and silver.. Кгапо................. | 
Tripoli ао а SI vers. . . . . . ga vx Mahbub of 20 piasters. | 
ТИ КӨУ uer qaa het Pers С асель, auth ehe eai | 
Venezlela........... ..... SURED ысы ыйсы ' Bolivar... зу Ass Г 


* Gold the nominal standard ; silver practically the standard. 


Value in terms of 
U.S. gold dollar, 


Coins, 


$0 96, 5 Gold: Argentine ($4 82, 4) and 4 Argentine. Silver: peso 
апа divisions. 
20, 3 Former system— gold : 4 florins ($1 99, 9), 8 florins 
(53 85, 8), ducat ($2 28, 7), and 4 ducats (S6 15, = 
Silver: 1 and 2 florins. Present systermu— gold: 2 
crowns ($4 05, 2) and 10 crowns (82 02, 6). 
19, 3 Gold: 10 and 20 franes. Silver: 5 frances. 
тә. 3 Silver: Boliviano and divisions. 
5А, 6 Gold : 5, 10, and 20 milreis. Silver: 4, 1, and 2 milreis. 
1 00 
72, 3 Silver: peso and divisions. 
91, 2 Gold: escudo (81 RR, 4), doubloon (S4 56, 1), and coméier 
($9 12,3). Silver: peso and divisions. 
1 06, 8 The tael, however, is not a coin, but a money of accour’, 
being simply one Chinese ounce of flne silver хус), 
18, 0 equal to 14 oz. avoir. 
12. 3 Gold: condor (89 64. 7) and double condor, Silver: pe 
92. 6 Gold: doubloon (85 01, 7). Silver: peso. 
90. 8 Gold : 10 and 20 crowns. 
72, 3 Gold: condor 139 64, 7) and double condor. Silver 
sucre and divisions. 
4 04 Gold: pound (100 piasters), 50 piasters, 20 piasters, TÛ vias 


ters, and 5 piasters. Silver: 1. 2. 5. 10. and 20 piasicrs. 


19. Gold: 20 marks (83 85, 4), 10 marks (81 Ui, 
19. Gold : 5, 10, 20, 50. and 100 franes. Silver: 5 francs. 
°з, Gold: 5, 10, and 20 marks. 

4 Rh, 61 Gold: sovereign (pound sterling) and 4 sovereign. 


— 
м . = а‏ 
Фә 0‏ ٿن ج ٿن Сл‏ ٿن ن =٣‏ ڪڪ 





( Gold: 5. 10, 90, 50, and 100 drachinas. Silver: 5 drachmas. 
96 Silver: gourde. 
34, j Gold: mohur 7 10. 5. Silver: rupee and divisions. 
19. | Gold : 5 10,20, 50, and 100 liras. Silver: 5 liras. 
gu, | Gold : 1. 2. 5, 10, and W ven. 
тт. Silver: уеп. 
1 00 
78,5 ' Gold: dollar (30 98, 3), 21, 5, 10, and 20 dollars. Silver: 
dollar cor peso) and divisions, 
40. 3 Gold: 10 florins. Silver: 4. 1, and 34 florins. 
101.4 Gold : 2 dollars ($2 03, 7), 
20. 8 Gold: 10 and 30 crowns, 
13. 3 Silver: sol and divisions. 
1 08 Gold : 1. 23, 5, and 10 milreis. 
07, 8 Gold: imperial «37 71, к, and 4 imperial +.&3 RO). Sd- 
ver: 4.4. and 1 rouble. 
19. 3 Gold: 25 pesetas. Silver: 5 pesetas. 
26. 8 Gold: 10 and 20 crowns, 
19. 3 Gold: 5, 10, 20, 50, and 100 franes. Silver: 5 francs. 
бо, 9 
OL, 4 Gold : 95, 50, 100, 250, and 500 piasters. 
14, 5 Gold: 5, 10, 20. 50, and 100 belivars. Silver: 5 bolivars 


Neve Xp aee ceni Vai i n ف‎ 


Old half-imperial = S3 Qs, 6. 











t Coined since Jan. 1, 15886. 
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In estimating the value of foreign coins the same practice 
has been followed as heretofore. The value of the monetary 
unit of countries having a gold or double standard was as- 
certained by comparing the amount of pure gold in such 
unit with the pure gold in the U.S. dE and the silver 
coins of such countries were given the same valuation as the 
corresponding gold coins with which they are interchange- 
able by law. 

In countries having & silver standard, the values of the 
silver coins were fixed at the commercial value of the pure 
silver contained in such coins, It should be noted that in 
many of the countries put down as having a silver standard, 
the abolition of free coinage of silver makes this statement 
practically antrue. 

The world’s coinage for the years 1889 and 1890 was esti- 
mated by the bureau of the U. S. mint to be as follows: 





























1889. 1890. 
COUNTRIES. TUI UU 
Gold. | Silver. Gold. | Silver. 

Australasia......... | $20.325.529 ........ ME AL gv 
Austria-Hungary * . 3.294.987 — $4,528,259, 2,818,750; $3,557,118 
British Аїгїсаё......!............. "mU 28,951 
апааа Иа ау | 16-555 s vos ree 38,000 
Cochin-Ching.......).cccccee eee Д 1,302,581 Pup агер ecd урба 
Cie ni ia uec 216. 136 .. .. ........ 
Costa Rica. iai ses ere x er ТЕРОР 
Denmark. ал nA REA 21,007 BAB Loses se ees ; 

Eritrea (Italian col- | 
PUIG AMI LER Pr РОО | ЖУЛА 567,814 
PRANCO si vim ei. 3,373,215) 71 3,976,340 ............ 
French colonies ....|..... ТРОЕ tene eee ntu Da ЕИО 6,436 
ӨегшаПпу........... 418.166.245. 177. 079 УЗ: 
Great Britain...... 30.502.530 — 10,827,002, 37.375.479 8,332,232 
Great Сошого......|............ РУ em Ar ME 1.978 
ЦУ ME ls EE Какан TE 300,000 
НепдКкоп..........|............ 1,100,000]. ... ...... 430,000 
ШИА es cet he MEM 110,328 FORAY... 57,031 323 
Bib кн ы Sree ale a ti buch tet аы ы i БО 208 263,329 1.091 
Japan... elle. 1,775,010 9,516,350 1.104.050 T 29506,6015 
MSN P ees Ls 310.007 — 25,204,728: чмо — 24,08].192 
Netherlands ........ 823,043! ПЕОН | 198,090 
АИ ране 5З.бО0|............ | 120,600 
od Perea yan een ines ЕЛЕ Mae eevee УЗ рае 2,542,530 
Ропиа]............ 96.120 6N0, 400 407,160 540,000 
Russia }............. 18,855.097 1.153.651] 21,726,230) 1,614,422 
ТШ epe JA46. ПОРОРО eee anes 
SPMD Is epatis 3,318,631 4,110.020 9,049,569 1,479,152 
Straits Settlements. .. .. . .. ЗОП: Lc T 
Seren... oes 1,080,040 142.253 м3. 135, 953.887 
Sritzerland. . ....... 380,000 217,125 482,500 279,850 
TUBES recs шырк E eot е E 44,840) 0 . . ........ 
United States 8, , ... 21,413,031,  35.496,683| 90,467,182. — 39,202,008 
Totals .......... $168,901,519/ $138,444,595! $149,009,772| $149,405,099 





* Silver florin calculated at coining rate, 80 482. 
t Rupee calculated at coining rate, 8) 4737. # Fiscal year. 
$ Silver rouble calculated at coining rate, $0 7718. 


The coinage executed at the mints of the U.S. during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1891, was as follows: 












































DENOMINATION, Pieces. Value. 
wld. 
Double eagles............ еба: 1,103,144 $22.062.880 00 
нае 117,010 1.170.100 00 
Half еашез........................ 181,689 908.445 00 
quarter еа&шев..................... 12,311 30,777 50 
Total gold........... ES 1.414.154 | $24,172,202 50 
Silver, * 
Dolldpk .......... . . . . . . ... — * 36,232,802 $36,232,802 00 
Subsidiary : ii 
Half dolars. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 165.975 $82 037 50 
Quarter 4оШагва.................. 780.475 195,118 75 
DUC RN NOM 17,614.621 1,701,462 10 
Total subsidiary ...... — 18,560,371 $2,030,218 35 — 
Тойа1вйзег.................... 54.793.173 | 838.272.020 35 — 
Minor К 
Five сеп{в.......................... | 13,338,275 8666.913 75 
GE COM Л carved КЫЙРА йы ГИК. 50,002,275 200,022 75 
Total тїїпөг.................... ` 63.340.550 $1.166.996 50 
Total сошаде.................. б 119.547,877 | $68,611,159 35 





Compare the Annual Report of the Directors of the Mint, 
published with Finance Report of the Secretary of the 
reasury, Revised by Artuur T. HADLEY. 
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Coinage of Silver (Free, and Restricted): See SILVER 
CoINAGE. 

Coir: the fiber of the cocoanut and other palms, It is a 
valuable material for ropes, mats, ete. Coir is one of the 
best materials for cables, on account of its lightness, elastic- 
ity, and strength. Coir is produced from the fiber of vari- 
ous trees, especially the Gomeri PALM (q. v.) It is largely 
produced in the Malay islands, 

Cojedes, ko-hà dds: a former state of Venezuela, now in- 
cluded in ZAMORA (Q. t). 


Cojutepec' : a town of Central America, in the republic 
of Salvador and province of Cuseatlan, about 15 miles Е, of 
the capital (see map of Central America, ref. 4-Е). From 
1854 to 1858 it served as the seat of government, San Sal- 
vador having been ruined by a succession of earthquakes. 
Pop. less than 5,000. 


Coke [origin obseure]: the residue obtained from bitu- 
minous coal by distillation or by heating with an almost 
entire exclusion of air. Certain kinds of bituminous coal, 
when heated to a temperature varving somewhat with their 
character, swell, become pasty, and throw off bubbles of gas 
which burn with a bright flame. The coals thus heated lose 
all traces of their original form, appearance, and structure, 
becoming a semi-fused mass, of strong luster, ringing when 
struck, and filled with cells and cavities. The coke pro- 
duced in gas manufacture is a by-product, used locally for 
heating und steaming: that specially manufactured in ovens 
isemployed in the melting of pig iron in cupolas, in the 
smelting of iron, copper, and lead in blast furnaces, The 
use of coke in the manufacture of pig iron was first success- 
fully achieved by Darby in 1735 at Coalbrookdale, Shrop- 
shire, England, and became general in that country in 1750, 
In the U. 5. William Firmstone first made pig iron suecess- 
fully with coke in 1835, but it was not until 1837 that coke 
was used for any considerable length of time in the Lona- 
coning furnace in Maryland. In the Connellsville coke re- 
gion in Pennsylvania, which has become the foremost seat 
of this great industry in the О. S., the first unsuccessful at- 
tempt at manufaeture was made by Provance MeCormick 
and James Campbell in 1841. Regular manufacture in that 
district did not begin until 1860. Coking was formerly 
largely carried on in piles or mounds, a method analogous 
to that used in the manufacture of vegetable charcoal, but 
is now generally done in ovens or kilns of brick or stone. 
The standard oven in England and in the U. S. is the 
“bechive,” generally 11 to 12 feet. inside diameter, and 5 to 
6 feet from the floor to the crown of the roof. They are 
charged with coal from an opening in the roof, а track com- 
manding the whole bank of ovens. They are discharged by 
raking from an orifice or door on the side, the coke bein 
drawn on to a wharf from which it is forced into railroa 
ears, standing on a depressed track along the wharf. The 
eoking lasts from forty-eight to seventy-two hours, the hot 
coke being quenched with water when withdrawn. On the 
Continent, and to a limited extent in England and the U. S., 
other forms of coke ovens are used, being generally massive 
chambers of fire-briek, in whose sides and bottom flues are 
arranged, in which the waste gases are burnt, thus heating 
the coal more rapidly. The coke is discharged in a body 
by a machine called the “ pusher,” substantially a piston, 
power-driven. These ovens, among which the Simon-Carvés, 
Coppée, Appolt, Otto, and Bauer are the widest known, pos- 
sess the advantage that they do much quicker work, afford 
a greater yield, and permit of the manufacture of good 
coke from coal which could not be used in the “ beehive ” 
oven. They admit also of the recovery of the by-products— 
the tar and ammonia in the gases of distillation. In Ger- 
many а very large and prosperous industry has grown up 
in the utilization of the by-products, some concerns having 
contracted for the delivery of the coke, free of cost, from 
coal furnished, provided they are allowed to recover and 
utilize the tar and ammonia. The latest complete statisties 
available. by Joseph D. Weeks, of Pittsburg, cover the year 
1888. In that year there were in the U.S. 30,059 coke ovens, 
with 2.587 ovens building. There was produced 8,540,080 
net tons of coke from 12,945,350 net tons of coal, a yield of 
66 per cent., the total value of the product at oven being 
$12,445,963. In 1880 12.372 ovens produced from 5,237,741 
tons of coal 3,338,300 tons of coke, valued at $6,631,267, 
The principal producer is Pennsylvania, which made in 
1888 6,545,779 tons of coke, of which the Connellsville dis- 
trict made 4,955,553 net tons, The Connellsville coal basin 
is in the southwestern part of Pennsylvania, some 50 or 60 
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miles from Pittsburg. It is a slender prong, separated 
from the Upper Coal Measures, and may be regarded as ex- 
tending from 5. of Latrobe, in a southwesterly direction 
to the Virginia line, forming a basin some 3 miles wide and 
50 miles long, almost without a fault, the beds vielding from 
8 to 10 feet of workable coal. The same trough that con- 
tains the Connellsville coal extends northwesterly from Da- 
trobe, but the Connellsville region is regarded as extending 
no farther N. than the point indicated ; the district N. of 
it being designated as the Upper Connellsville, or * washed 
coal ” district, which in 1888 produced 441.966 tons of coke. 
The other leading districts of Pennsvlvania, with their out- 
put in 1888, are as follows: Allegheny Mountain, 335.689 
net tons; Clearfield Center, or Snowshoe, 115,338 net tons; 
Broad Top, 119,469 tons; Pittsburg, 264,156 tons, and 
Revnoldsville-Walston, 253,662 tons. The State next in im- 
portance is West Virginia, with a product of 531,762 net 
tons, from the older New River and Kanawha and the 
Upper Monongahela or Northern districts, and from the 
youngest and most vigorous, the Pocahontas Flat Top, which 
supplies the furnaces of Virginia, and largely those of Ten- 
nessee and some sections of Alabama. ‘Tennessee produced 
in 1888 385.693 tons, and Alabama, to supply the heavy 
requirements of the Birmingham iron region, made 508,511 
tous of coke in 1888. In the Rocky Mountains, Southern 
Colorado makes nearly all the coke used by the local indus- 
try and the lead and copper smelters, In the last few years 
experiments have been made in coking at the head of Lake 
Superior, coal conveyed to that point from Pennsylvania, in 
ondas to smelt the cheap and rich ores of Lake Superior, 
using the pig iron made as the basis of iron manufacture to 
cover the requirements of the growing Northwest. See Jos. 
D. Weeks's Manufacture of Coke; Report Tenth Census and 
Annual Reports, by Joseph D. Weeks, in the Mineral Re- 
sources of the United States, published by the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey. C. KIRCHHOFF, 


Coke, Sir Epwarp: jurist; b. at Mileham, Norfolk, Eng- 


land, 1552; educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, Clif- 


ford's Inn, and the Inner Temple; rose rapidly in his pro- 
fession, becoming solicitor-general (1592), Speaker of the 
House of Commons (1593), attorney-general (1594), chief jus- 
tice of the common pleas (1606), and chief justice of the 
king's bench and privy councilor (1613). During the early 
art of his career his regard for royal favor betrayed him 
into a certain harshness and unfairness toward those brought 
before him for trial, as, for example, in the cases of South- 
ampton and Essex (1601) and in that of Raleigh (1603), but 
after his appointment to the common pleas his attitude 
changed to that of a strong supporter of civil rights against 
royal encroachments. The attempt of the king to give to the 
roval proclamation the force of how was stoutly resisted by 
Coke, who won over the other judges to concurrence in the 
opinion that such an assumption of power was in violation 
of the traditional rights of Englishmen. His appointment 
as chief justice of the king’s bench was dcl to bring 
him to a more compliant spirit, while at the same time it 
made way for the promotion of his old enemy, Sir Francis 
Bacon, but the warning was insufficient to deter him from 
opposing the exercise of arbitrary power by the king, and 
three years later he was removed from office. Then fol- 
lowed the most. brilliant period of his life. Пе became an 
enemy to the court party, and as member of Parliament in 
1621 was one of the foremost champions of parliamentary 
privilege against the king's attacks. He drew up the great 
protestation in support of the right of freedom of debate. 
Ihe king tore it from the journal of the house, dissolved 
Parliament, and Coke paid the penalty of his zeal by a nine- 
months imprisonment in the Tower. He carried his oppo- 
sition into the next. reign, and the petition of right (1628) 
was framed and passed largely through his efforts. He died 
at Stoke Poges in. 1634. Am acute and able lawyer and а 
man of deep learning and fearless character, he lacked the 
self-poise and calmness of temper that should distinguish 
the judge. Of his Four Institutes, the so-called Coke upon 
Littleton is the most famous, and is still a work of real 
value. His Law Reports are equally well known. 


Coke, Tuomas, D. D., LL. D.: the first bishop in the 
U. S. of the Methodist. Episcopal Church; b. in Brecon, 
Wales, Sept. 9, 1747: educated at Oxford; became a minis- 
ter of the Church of England, but subsequently joined. Wes- 
lev, and was a most. laborious and faithful itinerant. Не 
was made а bishop for America by Wesley in 1784; or- 
dained Asbury the saine year as joint superintendent of the 
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church in America, but did not confine his labors to this 
country. Не traversed Great Britain and Ireland fre- 
quently, and crossed the Atlantic eighteen times. lie 
founded the Wesleyan missions in the East and Wes 
Indies, in Gibraltar and Sierra Leone, and expended nearly 
all his large fortune in these undertakings. D. Mav 2, 1514. 
on a voyage to India, and was buried at sea, He was a 
voluminous writer and left a Life of Wesley (1792) : Cru- 
mentary on the Holy Scriptures (6 vols., 1508-07); Hisiory 
of the West Indies (1808), etc. See Stevens's History of 
Methodism, and History of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Cola (more correctly kola): the nut of the Cola acumi- 
nata, a tree growing in Africa. It depends for its activities 
upon two alkaloids, colanine and caffeine. Its action upon 
the body is partly that of coffee and partly that of cuva. 
As a drug its exact value has not yet been determined. It 
has been used in sick headache, sea-sickness, and feebleness 
of the circulatory and nervous systems. 


Col’ban, ADOLPHINE MARIE (Schmidf): Norwegian novel- 
ist; b. in Christiania, Dec. 18, 1814; d. in Home, Mar. 27, 
1884. Her best story is perhaps Jeg lever (I Live, 1877): 
others are En gammel Jomfru (An Old Maid, 1879) : Cle- 
patra (1880); Thyra (1882). She also wrote translations and 
short tales, G. L. К. 


Colberg, kol'bürch: seaport-town of Prussia: province «f 
Pomerania, on the river Persante near its entrance into the 
Baltic; about 143 miles N. Е. of Berlin (see map of Ger- 
man Empire, ref. 2-H). It has a handsome Rathhaus, an 
old cathedral, salmon and lamprey fisheries, commerce, and 
salt-works. It has sustained several protracted sieges, Pop. 
(1890) 16,999. 


Colbert, kél'bar’', Jean BAPTISTE: statesman and finan- 
cier; b. at Rheims, France, Aug. 29, 1619; entered the serv- 
ice of Cardinal Mazarin 1648; became secretary to the 

ueen 1654. Mazarin at his death recommended Colbert t» 
the king, who in 1660 appointed him controller-general of 
the finanees, which were then in a ruinous condition. The 
annual revenue exacted from the people in 1660 was about 
84,000,000 livres, but only 32,000,000 were received into the 
treasury, the rest being kept by the farmers of the revenue. 
Colbert reformed the financial system, and established order 
and economy in the government. In the course of twenty 
years he raised the gross revenue to 115,000,000, while the 
expense of collecting it was reduced to about 30.000.000. 
He promoted commerce and manufactures, opened canals 
and roads, and founded colonies in America. He also male 
reforms in the Department of Marine, of which he was ap- 
pointed minister in 1609. No minister perhaps ever cen- 
tributed so much to the prosperity of France. Не was а 
liberal patron of literary and scientific men, and was the 
founder of the Academy of Inscriptions and Academy of 
Sciences. His influence at court was undermined by Lani- 
vois, and his efforts to dissuade Louis XIV. from his mix- 
ous wars and extravagant expenses were unavailing; but he 
retained the office of eontroller-general until his death. Р. 
in Paris, Sept. 6, 1683. See Gourdault, Colbert, Ministre 4‹ 
Louis ХІУ. (п. ед. 1885). Revised by C. H. THURBER. 


Colborne, LANGDON: organist and composer: b. in Len- 
don in 1837, and educated there. In 1860 he was огаш 
of St. Michael's College, Tenbury, and remained in that 
position for fourteen years, taking his degree Mus. Bar. 
during that period from Cambridge University. In 1577 
he succeeded the late Townshend Smith as organist of 
Hereford Cathedral, where he still remains. His composi 
tions are chiefly church music, but they include one oratori», 
Samuel, for the Hereford festival of 1888. 

D. E. Hervey. 


Colburn, WARREN: mathematician; b. in Dedham, Mass.. 
Mar. 1, 1793; graduated at Harvard 1820: became a scho 
teacher in Boston. In 1821 he published his Mental Ar:th- 
mel ic, one of the most famous and most widely transiatel 
and eireulated text-books ever issued. He also wrote sone 
other educational books. D. in Lowell Mass. Sept. 13. 


1833. C. H.T. 
oy CHARLES CARROLL: Canadian statesman: b. in 

Derby, Vt., Dec. 10, 1827; graduated at Dartmouth Colle 

in 1847. He was admitted to the bar of Lower Canaria ir 


1855: has been a member (Conservative) of the Dominion 
Parliament 1867-01; deputy-speaker of that. body 1357-9: 
and appointed president of the Privy Council of Canada i5 
1859. NEIL MACDONALD, 


COLBY UNIVERSITY 


Colby University: an institution of learning under con- 
trol of the Baptists; situated at Waterville, Me. It was 
chartered by Massachusetts in 1814, went into operation in 
151%, and was incorporated as Waterville College by the 
first legislature of Maine 1820, In 1867, in recognition of 
the munificent gifts of Mr. Gardner Colby, a merchant of 
Boston, the name was changed to Colby University. It 
has six large college buildings of brick and stone, besides 
à gymnasium, an observatory, and three houses occupied hy 
vung women. The endowment funds amount to $525,000. 
The faculty is composed of thirteen professors. The uni- 
versity has a fine library of 28,000 volumes. In 1892 the 
number of students enrolled was 184, of whom 45 were 
young women. In 1891 **eo-education" was reorganized 
into “co-ordinate colleges.” The young men and the young 
wemen pursue identical courses of study, if they so elect, 
and under the same instructors. They recite separately, are 
not competitors in rank, and have separate groups of prizes. 


Colehagua: a province of Chili; bounded N. by San- 
Кало and O'Higgins, S. by Curico, and extending from the 
Pacific to the top of the Andes. Area, 4.630 sq. miles. The 
western portion 1s erossed by the coast range, and the east- 
ern lies in the Andes; all the central part is included in the 
rich plain or “valley " of Chili, and some of the finest wheat 
and pasture land is in this province. Pop. (1895) 157,566. 
Capital, San Fernando (7,447 inhabitants). | 

HERRERT Н, SMITH. 


Colchester, kol'ehes-ter (anc. Camalodunum): a parlia- 
mentary borough and river-port of England; in Essex; on 
the river Colne; 12 miles from the sea, and on the Great 
Eastern Railway, 51 miles N. №. E. of London (see map of 
England, ref. 11-L). It is well built on the sides and sum- 
uit of an eminence, and has imposing remains of a castle 
bilt in the twelfth century. It was of much importance 
when the Domesday Book was compiled. Great quantities 
of Roman remains have been found here, including coins of 
toman emperors, vases, urns, lamps, ete. The borough 
returns one member to Parliament. There are manufactures 
of silk and a large oyster-fishery, formerly very valuable. 
The town contains a grammar school, a literary institute, a 
theater, a large hospital, and an asylum for imbeciles and 
sets The import and export trade is conducted at Hythe, 
asuburb. Colchester is in an extensive agricultural district, 
anl possesses large corn and cattle markets. Pop. (1891) 
34.559, 

Colchester: town on Air Line Div. of N. Y., N. Н. and 
H. R. R., New London co., Conn. (for location of county, 
we map of Connecticut, ref. 10-J); has manufactures of 
india-rubber and paper, and is the seat of Bacon Acadeiny. 
Pop. of township (1880) 2,974; (1890) 2,988. 

EDITOR ОЕ * ADVOCATE.” 


Colchicine, kol'ki-sin (С, H1,NO;): a very powerful alka- 
lil extracted from all parts of Colchicum autumnale 
meadow saffron) It produces, even in very small doses, 
violent vomiting and purging, but in still smaller doses is a 
uxful remedy in gout. 


Colehis, kol'kis (in Gr. KoAxís): an ancient province of 
Ала: bounded on the N. by the Caucasus, S. by Armenia, 
W. by the Pontus Euxinus (Black Sea) It was celebrated 
in ancient fable and poetry as the place to which the Argo- 
nauts sailed for the golden fleece, and as the home of Medea, 
It was noted for its wines and fruits, and was the native 
country of the pheasant, which derived its name from Pha- 
мх. a river of Colchis. It is now part of the Russian 
dominions, 

Cold: absence of heat. In the popular usage cold is a 
relative term, the distinction between it and heat depend- 
mg upon the assumption of some arbitrary standard of com- 
puro as, for instance, the normal temperature of the 
штап body. At various times, however, physicists have 
sought for the greatest cold, and in the older literature one 
meets with various freezing mixtures which were supposed 
to produce the lowest possible temperature. More recently, 
however, the matter has been put upon a scientific basis, and 
we muy now speak of absolute cold. According to the 
Modern “dynamic theory ” Hear (9. v.) is а mode of motion, 
the minute particles or molecules of which any body is com- 
posed being in constant vibration; and the more rapid this 
molecular vibration, the warmer the body; the slower they 
become, the colder it is. In this way we can readily con- 
ceive а condition at which this molecular vibration should 
eutirely cease, and this would be the absolute cold or abso- 
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lute zero of the physicist. Although this point has never 
been actually attained, it is readily computed, and is 273° of 
the centigrade scale below the freezing-point of water, or 
459°4° below zero by the ordinary or Fahrenheit thermome- 
ter. The speculations regarding the conditions of matter at 
absolute zero are most interesting. There is much evidence 
to show that chemical affinity would disappear, gases would 
not exist, and that matter would break up into its constitu- 
ent atoms. 

The greatest degree of cold as yet obtained is about — 200° 
C. (about 330° below zero Fahrenheit) produced by boiling 
liquid oxygen under reduced pressure. Turning now to the 
ordinary significance of the word cold—a lower temperature 
than the normal—some interesting physiological phenomena 
are to be noticed. There are certain degrees of cold below 
which life can not exist. These limits vary somewhat wide- 
ly, and death from cold may be produced in several ways. 

hus in man death occurs by a retardation of the circula- 
tion and a slowing of the action of the heart aecompanied 
by loss of heat, until finally respiration and circulation 
cease and death supervenes, and this may occur, as in the 
case of persons long immersed in cold water, without the 
lowering of the temperature to freezing. On the other 
hand, many animals and plants flourish in the Arctic seas, 
and some forms can withstand an even greater extreme than 
this. Thus veast may be frozen and cooled to — 5° C. (23° Е.) 
without injury, and, if dry. the temperature could be re- 
duced to that of solid carbonic acid (— 60° C., —76° Е.) 
without being killed. J. S. KINGSLEY. 


Cold: ErrkcTs upon Man. The effects of cold upon man 
depend upon its degree, method of application, the extent 
and region of the body affected, and the general condition 
of the bodily structures, They are of a local and general 
character, the former being manifest at the region of the 
iD plication, and the latter by the organism as a whole. 
V hen the cold is moderate in degree and transient, as when 
an individual enters a cool room, is subjected to a cold 
douche or draft, or plunges into a cold bath, the chief im- 
mediate effects are a reduction in the temperature of the 
skin, constriction of the cutaneous capillaries, a sensation of 
cold, shivering, and roughening and paleness of the surface 
of the skin, which becomes like * goose-flesh.” The secondary 
or after effects are those of an opposite eharacter, or those 
of “reaction,” and there is experienced a sense of exhilara- 
tion and well-being. In healthy individuals douches, baths, 
and similar applications, when followed by reaction, are of a 
decidedly stimulating and tonie character; but in those 
weakened by disease or otherwise enfeebled the system may 
not properly react, so that the secondary effects may be those 
of depression, continued chilliness, ete., and prove injurious. 
Indeed, even among healthy people we find those who at 
times or always do not seem to have the power of healthy 
reaction from sudden, though transient, ehanges in surround- 
ing temperature, and who are likely as a consequence to 
suffer from various sequele which depend upon the nervous 
irritation and the temporary congestion of the interior of 
the body caused by the driving of the blood from the skin, 
so that bronchitis, pneumonia, diarrhoea, kidney troubles, 
ete.. are frequently observed. 

When the cold is applied for a prolonged period the effects 
depend in a large measure upon its suddenness and degree. 
When the change of temperature occurs slowlv, as when the 
individual travels to a cooler climate, our systems so readily 
accommodate themselves to the alterations in the tempera- 
ture that no phenomena of importance are manifest, save 
the consciousness of cooler surroundings, and usually a mild 
exhilaration and stimulation of the vital processes. But 
when the reduction of temperature is sudden, persistent, and 
of decided degree. the primary effects are the same as those 
observed in the cold bath or douche, but more intense, and 
the reaction is greater and lasts for a longer period; or, if 
reaction does not properly occur, the pernicious after effects 
are commonly of a more serious nature. Long-continued 
intense cold, such as that produced by a freezing mixture, 
enuses the blood-vessels of the skin to become intensely con- 
stricted, with the consequent deprivation of nearly all of the 
normal blood supply ol the skin and the production of in- 
ternal eongestion; heat is rapidly lost, owing to the marked 
disparity between the temperatures of the body and the sur- 
roundings, so that bodily temperature falls; heat production 
is.increased to make up for this loss, with the consequent 
consumption of the tissues and of the nutritive substances 
stored in the organism ; and the cireulation aud respiration 
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are increased. These effects are soon followed by dilatation 
of the cutaneous vessels, with attendant congestion, and 
owing to this there is an increased tendency toa loss of heat 
and diminution of the body temperature: the heart's action 
becomes enfeebled. and the aan grows more and more 
sluggish, so that there is insufficient oxygenation, the blood 
is unduly robbed of its oxygen by the tissues, causing lividity 
of the skin: the sensory nerves are first Irritated and then 
depressed, owing to the lowered temperature and. deficient 
blood-supply, causing first pain, then numbness, and finally 
complete paralysis. The lowered. bodily temperature aud 
the impairment of the circulation depress all the vital proc- 
esses: the vessels in the interior of the body also undergo 
dilatation, so that the lungs. brain, and other important 
organs are in a profound condition of congestion, with an 
extremely sluggish circulation; the action of the heart be- 
comes feebler and feebler; the waste products which result 
from the consumption of the tissues and nutritive substances 
rapidly accumulate, owing to the lessened activity of the 
excretory organs, and act ах depressants to. the already 
weakened organs: the nerve centers are more and more de- 
pressed, which is specially marked in a sense of fatigue, 
mental apathy, drowsiness, sleep, impairment of all. the 
special senses, coma, general paralysis, and. death. When 
the action of intense cold has been carried to a dangerous 
stage the after effects may be apparent for hours, days, or 
even indefinite periods, and commonly are manifest in а 
slow recovery of the normal conditions, but the dangers of 
serious sequelae are very great, 

Portions of the body that have been frozen can generally 
be restored by proper treatment, the usual method being to 
gradually restore the temperature of the affected parts by 
rubbing with snow or by the application of iced water, but 
апу undue rubbing and any movement of the frozen struc- 
tures must be avoided sedulously, lest the delicate tissues be 
torn or cut by the ervstals of frozen blood and lymph. 

The moderate use of iced water as a beverage is not. only 
а source of great refreshment to most people, but is rarely 
attended with evil consequences; vet when taken in exces- 
sive quantities, especially when the body is overheated, it 
may cause serious internal disturbances, particularly con- 
gestive and inflammatory disorders of the stomach, liver, 
Intestines, and kidneys. Teed water, Ices, ete., taken with 
meals do not seem to exert any pernicious influence on the 
digestive processes, but digestion is always more or less seri- 
ously interfered with if they are taken during the time when 
active digestion is going on, i.e. during the two or three 
hours immediately after a meal. 

In the treatment of diseased conditions cold has proven 
of great value, and its use as à remedial avent is of. increas- 
Ing importance, As a local application it is of great benefit 
in benumbing the sensory nerves, thus relieving pain. and 
other phenomena due to irritation, So powerful are its 
effects in this respeet that by appropriate means the sensory 
nerves may be completely paralyzed, and thus a condition 
of local amesthesia produced. This may be accomplished 
by holding a piece of ice to the part for a few minutes, or 
better and commonly by the use of a spray of ether, rhigo- 
line, or other highly volatile fluid, projected upon the part 
by means of an ordinary hand-atomizer.. The fluid by its 
"pid evaporation abstracts the heat from the part, constricts 
the capillaries, benumbs and then destroys the irritability 
of the sensory nerves, and ultimately freezes the area, By 
means of an ice poultice (iee and sawdust), an ice bag (rub- 
ber bag with iee in it), moist Clay, or a compress of a number 
of thicknesses of wet cloth, cold is often applied to the 
chest in the treatment of pneumonia and pleurisy. to the 
abdomen in peritonitis, to the head in meningitis, and to 
other parts when inflamed. Iced. water is sometimes used 
as an enema in dysentery. Cold applications are frequently 
made to nerves in cases of neuralgia. and to parts chronically 
йине. Cold baths have proven of inestimable value in 
the treatment of certain fevers, especially thermic fever (sun- 
stroke), typhoid. typhus, scarlet fever. ete. In the treatment 
of thermie fever and typhoid no other form of therapeusis 
has proven as valuable, In such cases the individual is 
placed in a bath of about 90 F.. but in cases of thermic 
fever the temperature of the bath is frequently greatly low- 
ered by the addition of ice, the object being to cause a rapid 
wbstraction of heat from the body, to the excess of which 
the serious condition is dne, In the treatment of scarlet 
fever and kindred disorders the bathing is usually done by 
means of a sponge or rag, one part of the body after another 
being successively bathed and dried, The results of such 
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applieations are usually almost immediately manifest in an 
imiprovement. of the febrile state, which continues for varı- 
able periods in different cases, Epwakp T. REICHERT. 


‚ Col de Ја Seigne, kol de-lia-siiY : an Alpine pass bal- 
ing from Savoy into the Val d'Aosta in Piedmont; 7 miles 
W. S. W. of Mont Blane, Height, 8,422 feet. 


Colden, CADWALLADER: Lieutenant-Governor of the prov- 
ince of New York from 1761 to 1772; repeatedly acting as 
governor in the absence of the chief executives b. in Duns, 
Scotland, Feb. 17. 1088: emigrated about 1708 to Pennsvi- 
хаша, where he practiced medicine; invited to New York in 
1718 by Gov. Hunter; was the first surveyor-general of the 
colonies, He was a royalist and incurred odium for his 
efforts to enforce the stamp tax in New York. D. on Lone 
Island, Sept. 28, 1776, of grief, it is said. at witnessing the 
destruction caused by the great. fire of that. усаг. Among 
his works are numerous essays on medical subjects, and 
others on natural philosophy, natural history, and t= 
mathematics, He carried on a long correspondence with 
Liunieus, to whom he sent great numbers of Americ: 
plants, His memoir upon them, entitled Mantch Colden- 
shame, ete., was published by Linnwus in the Acta ly- 
saliensia, and is, perhaps, the earliest botanical treatise writ- 
ten in North America. Linnwus gave the name Coldenia to 
an East Indian plant. 


Cold Harbor: a locality in Hanover co, Va. ; about 10 
miles N. E. of Richmond. 

In May, 1864. Gen. Grant, continuing his movement fron 
Spottsylvania, had reached the vicinity ofthe Chickahominy, 
and on the 315t, Sheridan, with his two divisions, осетр! 
Cold. Harbor, driving the Confederates from the place, ansi 
maintaining his position until relieved, June 1, by the Sil 
Corps and the Eighteenth Corps (Gen. W. Е. Smith), which 
latter had just arrived (vid White House) from Butler's army 
on the James river. About 5 r. M. both Wright and Smith 
attacked Lee, carrying a good part of his first. line, bat 
were unable to force him from his second line, and the 
effort was abandoned after a loss of 2.000 men. The per- 
tion of the army not engaged in the main attack et n- 
peated assaults, all of which were repulsed with great losste 
the enemy. Ineffeetual attempts were made by the Confed- 
erates during the night toregain the ground lost during the 


dav. June 2 was devoted to the rearrangement of the 
army. The Second Corps (Hancock) was moved forwanl, 


and placed on the left of the Sixth, which was resting оп 
the left of the Eighteenth; the Ninth Corps (Burnside) wis 
drawn into Bethesda Church, and the Fifth Corps (Warren 
extended to the left. to connect with Smith. In executing 
this operation both Warren and Burnside sustained attacks 
which were repulsed, with the loss of some prisoners, how- 
ever. 

The morning of June З opened with rain, but at 4.30 А. v. 
the Second, Sixth, and Eighteenth Corps furiously assaulted 
the Confederates in their intrenchments, Barlow's anl 
Gibbons's divisions of the Second Corps carried a portion of 
the enemy's line, but were compelled to withdraw [ом pe 
enforeements could. reach. them, Ап equally gallant and 
vigorous assault was made by the Sixth and Eighteenth 
Corps, which reached the enemy's outer rifle-pits before 7 
Was stopped. Although not able to carry the Confedera'e 
works these troops seized and fortified a line well in advan 
of that originally occupied, and. very near the Confederate 
works. Warren, whose line was much extended, and Bum- 
side also moved forward and. prolonged this advanced line: 
and Burnside later in the day worked well around the C:n- 
federate left flank, but made no further advance, owing io 
the failure of the attack on the right : and the army in- 
trenched themselves in their position, close to the Соп 
erates’ main line of works. The attack lasted only alt 
half an hour, yet in that short time Grant's loss was not less 
than 7.000, while Lee's loss, which is nowhere accurately re 
ported, was very small. His losses from June 1 to June 17 
were probably between 1,500 and 2,000 men. At a later 
hour in the day an order was given to renew the attack. but 
it was subsequently withdrawn, An attack was made on 
Gibbons's division about 9 P. M., which was repulsed. The 
total Federal Joss at and around Cold Harbor was 12,735. 

The two armies remained confronting each other tiii 
June 12, when Grant, moving rapidly, crossed the Chicka- 
hominy at the lower crossings, reaching the James river of 
the 15th. which was also successfully crossed on ponto 
and ferry-boats, and took up his position near Petersburg. 

Revised by JAMES MERCUR. 
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Cold Spring: village; Putnam eo.. N. Y. (for location of 
eounty, see map of New York, ref. 7- К): on N. Y. C. and 
H. К. R. R. and on the east bank of the Hudson, 52 miles N. 
c£ New York. It is pleasantly situated among the Highlands, 
a mile above West. Point, and has 5 churches, 23 graded 
whools, a bank. a library, а furnace, and manufactures of 
eannen, machinery, brass castings, ete, Pop. (1880) 2.111; 
INH) of Phillipstown, including Cold Spring and Nelson 
villages, 4,112. EDITOR oF "~ RECORDER.” 

Cold Spring, or (in U.S. Postal Guide) Cold Spring 
Harbor: village: Suffolk co., N. Y. (for location of county, 
snap of New York, ref. 8- К); on Long Island R. R., and 
on the east side of Cold Spring Harbor; has some manufac- 
tures and ship-building, and formerly was a whaling-port. 
The artificial hatehing of fish, for which the place presents 
special opportunities, is very successful here. Pop. (1880) 
537; (1890) not given in ceusus, 

Coldstream: a border-town of Berwickshire, Scotland ; 
on the left bank of the Tweed; 15 miles S. W. of Berwick 
isee map of Scotland, ref. 12-J). The river is here crossed 
һу а bridge. Before the Reformation it was the seat of a 
priory famous ах the place where. in the reign of Henry 
ҮШ the papal legate issued a bull against the printing of 
the Bible. In the nineteenth century the production of 
Bibles at cheap prices was carried on on ihe site of the 
building froin which the bull was issued. Near this place is 
the famous ford where the English and Scottish armies 
iormerlv crossed the Tweed. Here Gen. Monk raised the 
riment still known as the COLDSTREAM GUARDS (9. e). Pop. 
2.0), 

Coldstream Guards: one of the three regiments of Foot 
Guards in the British army. It was first called Monk's 
r'giment, but received its present name when it was given 
to Charles 11. as part of his Household Brigade. 


Coldwater: a city; capital of Branch co.. Mich. (for lo- 
eation of county, see map of Michigan, ref. 8-I); on the Lake 
Sh, and. Mich. So. К. R., and on Coldwater creek; midway 
t tween. Detroit and Chicago. It has manufactures of iron, 
wood, oil, flour, ete. There is a park, two libraries, and a 
hizh school. The State school for pauper children is in 
Coldwater. Pop. (1880) 4,681 ; (1890) 5,247; (1894) 5,285. 

EDITOR or * REPUBLICAN.” 

Cold Wave: a sudden and general fall of temperature 
which advances from a cold region over a warmer one. In 
the Eastern U. S.. during the cold months, cold waves from 
ше northern plains often canse a fall of 18° F. or more, and 
oring the temperature down to or below freezing. Cold 
Wares usually cross the border of the U.S. between Lake 
"uperior and the Rocky Mountains, and gradually spread 
“astward—sometimes also southeastward or southward. 
They usually follow sharply on a winter storm, aud rarely 
eoutinue more than two or three days. They are objects of 
forecast by the Weather Bureau, and the success in predic- 
uon is good. M. W.H. 

Cole. Josepa Foxcrort: landscape-painter: b. in Jay, 
Ме. Nov. 9, 1837: pupil of Lambinet and Jacque. Paris ; 
melal, Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia. 1876, for his 
Teilight, Melrose Highlands, and Coast Scene in Nor- 
mandy, Member of the Society of American Artists 1880. 
Its professional life was spent in France and in Boston, 
His latest work inclined to impressionistic methods, апа his 
Pietures are good in composition and color, D. іп Boston, 
Мау 3, 1892, WILLIAM А. COFFIN. 

Cole. Thomas: landseape-painter; b. іп Bolton-le-Moors, 
Lancashire, England, Feb. 1,1801 ; d. at Catskill, N. Y.. Feb. 
11. 1848; removed to the U.S. with his parents in 1819, and 
texan his art studies in Ohio, where his father had settled, 
uter a local portrait-painter named Stein, Went to New 
York in 1825, and first attracted attention by the exhibition 
ei pictures of Hudson river scenery, Among other works 
пе painted an allegorical series of pictures entitled The Voy- 
oge oF Life, which were very popular and were engraved. 
Hs Angel Appearing to the Shepherds is in the Boston 
Aihenannun. his (ourse of Empire and other works are owned 
А {һе Historical Society, New York. and his Erpulsion from 
Paradise js In the Lenox Library, New York, His work pos- 
“sses very small artistic value, but is interesting in the de- 
ү of American art. He was one of the founders of 
the National Academy, New York. WILLIAM A. COFFIN. 

Cole, Vicat: landscape-painter; b. in Portsmouth, Eng- 
bnd, 1833 ; pupil of his father, George Cole, a landscape- 
Painter (1810-83); Royal Academician 1850; third-elass 
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medal, Paris Exposition, 1889 Many of his scenes are taken 
from Surrey, and his //eart of Surrey (1814) is one of his 
best works. D. in London, Apr. 6, 1893. W. A. C. 

Colebrooke, New Brunswick : See GRAND FALLS. 

Colebrooke, Hesry Tuomas: Orientalist: b. in London, 
Tune 15, 1765; went to India in 1782, and was employed in 
the civil service of the East. India Company. He became 
Professor of Sanskrit in the College of Fort William. He 
published a Sanskrit Grammar (1805) : a Dictionary of the 
Sanskrit Language (SOS); Miscellaneous Exsays (2 vols., 
ISBT): On the Sacred Books of the Hindus: und Algebra of 
the Hindus, Mis translation of Sankhya Karika was post- 
humously published. His works display sound critical judg- 
ment and great learning. D. in London, Mar. 10, 1837. See 
Max Müller, Béographécal Essays (1884). 

Coleman, CHARLES CanvLL : figure and landscape painter; 
b. in Buifalo, N. Y... 1840; associate National Academy, 
New York: has studied abroad, aud has resided in Italy and 
France since 1566. Studio in Rome, W. A. C. 


Coleman, Lrinros, D. D.. LL.D.: b. in Philadelphia, 
May 3, 1837 ; graduated at the General Theological Semi- 
nary in New York city in June, 1861 ; settled as rector of 
the memorial church of St. Luke in Philadelphia; in 1863 be- 
une rector of St. John’s church in Wilmington, Del. ; three 
years later rector of St. Mark's church at Mauch Chunk, Pa., 
remaining there nearly eight years, when he removed to 
Toledo, O., assuming the rectorship of Trinity church. In 
1875 he was elected Bishop of Fond du Lac, Wis., but de- 
clined. In 1888 he was consecrated Bishop of Delaware. 


Coleman, Lyman, D. D.: scholar, teacher, and author: b. 
at Middlefield, Mass., June 14. 1796; graduated at Yale 
1817: traveled and studied in Europe and the East: was 
connected with several literary institutions and was Profes- 
sor of Ancient Languages in Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., 
1861-82. He published Antiquitiesof the Christian Church 
New York, 1841) : Ancient Christianity Exemplified (Phila- 
delphia, 1892) ; JJisforical Tert-book and Atlas of Biblical 
Geography (1854); Prelacy and Ritualism (1569); and other 
works. Ш. in Easton, Pa., Mar. 16, 1882. 


Colenso, Jons WILLIANM. D.D.: b. in St. Austell, Corn- 
wall, England, Jan. 24. 1814; d. in Durban, Natal, Africa, 
June 20, 1888. He graduated from Cambridge, was appoint- 
ed rector of Forncett St. Mary, Norfolk, in 1846, and en- 
joyed a reputation as a mathematician, some of his treatises 
being used as text-books in the schools and universities, In 
1853 he was elected Bishop of Natal, and in 1855 he pub- 
lished Zen Weeks in Natal and in 1862 the first volume of 
The Pentateuch, ete. (ith and last part. 1879), in which he 
called in question many of the statements of Moses and de- 
nied the inspiration of the Old Testament. The book was 
condemned by both Houses of Convocation, and the author 
was nominally deposed by Bishop Robert Gray, of Capetown, 
who claimed to Do his metropolitan. "This deposition was 
recognized by the Convocation of Canterbury, England, 
and by the General Convention of the American Episcopal 
Church. The Privy Council, however, ordered the income 
of his see and arrears to be paid to him, and a fund of $15.000 
was raised in England and given to him, He was inhibited 
from preaching in several dioceses of England, He espoused 
the cause of the Zulus, and secured the sending of Cetewayo 
to Great Britain. In view of the legal complications attend- 
ing the filling of the see of Natal. a bishop, in communion 
with the English and American Churches, was consecrated 
for Maritzburg, South Africa, comprising the territory of 
Natal, See his Life by G. W. Cox (London, 1888, 2 vols. ; 
2d ed. same year, 1 vol.). Revised by W. 5. PERRY. 


Coleop’tera [from Gr. колебттероѕ, sheath-winged ; Koaeds, 
sheath + wrepdy, wing]: the largest order of true insects, 
commonly known as beetles. The Coleoptera have the 
mouth parts fitted for biting. the prothorax distinct, and 
the mesothorax and metathorax (see INsEcTS) each bearing 
а pair of wings. The hinder pair of these are of use in 
flight (except. in degenerate forms), while the anterior pair 
are hardened into protective covers (or. elytra) which 
sheathe the other pair when at rest. The Coleoptera pass 
through a metamorphosis, there being distinct larval, pupal, 
and adult stages, From the economie standpoint the 
heetles may be grouped as injurious or beneficial. To the 
former belong all those forms which destroy human posses- 
sions. Thus the larvie of many feed upon vegetable matter; 
the larvie of the “June bugs" feed upon the roots of the 
grass, of the spring-beetles оп various crops, while those 
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of the so-called Jony-horn beetles (Cerambyetder) form the 
borers of various orchard and forest trees. Other larvie feed 
upon animal matter, The bacon-bectles will eat hides or 
other animal matter: the earpet- beetles (butfalo-bugs) show 
great fondness for any woolen or silk material The beneti- 
cial beetles aid man by destroying the injurious forms or by 
ucting as seavengers in removing decaving animal or vege- 
table matter, ‘Phe number of species of Coleoptera is 
enormous, over 100,000. species being already (18803). de- 
scribed. Probably the total number of existing species will 
aggregate 200,000. J. №. KINGSLEY. 

Colepeper: See CULPEPER, 

Coleraine: а scaport-town of Ireland, in the county of 
Londonderry ; on the right bank of the river Dann. 4 miles 
from its mouth, and 47 miles N. N. W. of Belfast (see map 
of Ireland, ref. 3-H). X fine stone bridge connects Coleraine 
with its suburbs on the opposite shore of the Bann. Ves- 
sels of 200 tons can go up to the town, and steamers ply 
to Liverpool and Glasgow. It has а court-house aul a 
custom-house ; also manufactures of fine linen fubries called 
* coleraines," and of paper, soap, ete. Pop. 6,000, 

Coleridge, HakgTLEY: poet; son of Samuel T. Coleridge ; 
b. near Bristol, Sept. 19, 1796, and. brought up by Southey. 
He was a dreamy, wayward, and eccentric genius, He be- 
came a fellow of Oriel College in 1818, but he soon lost his 
fellowship by his intemperance. Не published a volume 
of admired poems in IBS. Among his other works is The 
Worthies of Yorkshire and Lancashire (1855), He had 
marvelons conversational powers, D. Jan. 6, 1849.—A 
younger brother, DERWENT, b. Sept. 14, 1800, was preben- 
dary of St. Paul's Cathedral, had some reputation as a writer, 
and died Маг. 29, 1883. Не published an edition of his 
brother's poems (1851). 


Coleridge, Hexry NELSON: a cousin of Hartley Cole- 
ridge: b. in 1800: was called to the bar in 1826; published 
an Infroduction to the Study of the Greek Classic: Poets 
(1830) and The Tohle-talk of Samuel T. Coleridge (1535). 
D. in London, Jan. 26, 1842. 


Coleridge. Jous Duke, Lord: b. in London, 1821: son 
of John Taylor Coleridge: educated at Eton and at. Balliol 
College, Oxford: called to the bar at the Middle Temple in 
1346. He wasappointed recorder of Portsmouth 1855, created 
a queeu's counsel in 1861, and. became attorney-general in 
1311. lord chief justice of the court of common pleas in 1873, 
and lord chief justice of England in 18SO.. Пе was made 
Baron Coleridge of Ottery Si. магу in 1373. D. in London, 
June 14, 1894, Revised by F. STURGES ALLEN, 

Coleridge, Jous Tavrtog, D. C. L.: British jurist and 
author; nephew of S, T. Coleridge: boat Tiverton in 1790. 
In 1812, after a brilliant career at Oxford University, where 
he became the intimate friend of John Keble, he took the 
degree of B. A.: was called to the bar at the Middle Temple 
in INI: appointed serjeant-at-law and recorder of Exeter 
in 1832, justice in the King’s Bench in 1835, and sworn of 
the Privy Council in 1858. He was a sound and fair-minded 
but not a great lawyer, and n literary critic of high reputa- 
tion. Не edited one of the best editions of Blackstone's 
Commentaries (1825), and wrote a life of John Keble (1860). 
D. at Heath's Court, Ottery St. Mary, Feb. 11, 1876. 

Revised by F. STURGES ALLEN. 

Coleridge, SamveEn Tavrog: an English poet and critic; 
boat Ottery St. Магу, in Devonshire, Oct. 21, 1772; son of 
the views of that parish. In 1791 he entered Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambrilse, where he attained great proficiency in 
Classical learning. He abruptly quitted Cambridge in 1792, 
and enlisted in a regiment of dragoons under the assumed 
nime of Silas Тош Кеп Comberbateh. His relatives soon 
procured his discharge from the army. He visited Bristol 
mn 1494. and. became an associate of Robert Southey and 
other young men who, like himself, had adopted democratic 
and revolutionary ideas. They formed a project to emigrate 
to the banks of the Susquehanna and to found a pantisoc- 
rey in which they proposed to enjoy a community of 
goods. As they could not raise money enough for the ont- 
fit, they were compelled to abandon the enterprise, His 
friend and patron, Joseph Cottle, of Bristol, paid him thirty 
guineas in advance for a volume of poems (published in 
1796). In. 1795 he married Sarah Frieker, whose sister, 
Edith, soon after married Southey, and became a resident 
of Nether Stowey, Somersetshire, where he associated with 
the poet Wordsworth, and. remained nearly three years. 
During this period he composed the Деген Mariner and 
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other poems. Coleridge and Wordsworth wrote in partner- 
ship a collection of Lyrical Ballads. He held Socinian 
views in this early part of his mature life, and began te 
preach in the Unitarian churches, but his success as a 
preacher was hindered by his instability and want of purc- 
tuality., In 1798 he visited Germany with Wordsworth, an? 
studied at Göttingen. He removed to Keswick, in the lake 
country, in 1801, апа resided with Southey and. Worl 
worth. The unfriendly critics of the reviews applied te 
these three friends the appellation of * Lake Poets.” in ref- 
erence to their local habitation. In 1808 he lectured on 
poetry and the fine arts in London, and in 1809 commenced 
the publication of the Friend, а periodical, His wife and 
family remained at. Keswick, dependent. on Southey, whie 
Coleridge led a wandering life and formed many speculs- 
tive and literary projects, which he failed to realize. His 
natural infirmities of character were increased by the use of 
opium. He passed many of his later years in the house cf 
Mr. Gillman. at Highgate, near London, where he began to 
reside in 1816. Coleridge was the first to introduce to Eng- 
lish readers some of the valuable points of German. реч 
phy. Before his time only vague traditions of that phil 
hy had arrived and mere caricatures of it had been pui- 
ished. He has been truthfully called the creator of the 
higher eriticism in England, which had accomplished < 
much in Germany in the hands of Lessing and Goethe. 
His Aids to Reflection (1825) stimulated a profeunder 
method of thinking in England and America. His di~- 
tinction between reason and the understanding may le 
suid to have given rise to the transcendental school of New 
England. Among his other works аге Christabel (1816; 
Zapolya, a drama (1818); Literary Remains (1835600: Bi- 
graphia Literaria (1847). Osorio, а Tragedy (first. printed 
in 1873), was the original drama from which his Лоле 
was adapted. D. at Highgate. July 25, 1834. See Gillman. 
Life of S. T. Coleridge (1838); Cottle, Reminiseenres of 
Coleridge and Southey (1847). Revised by W. T. HARRIS. 

Coleridge, Sara Hesry: only daughter of Samuel Tav- 
lor Coleridge; b. at Keswiek, Dec. 22. 1802, She pass] 
many of her early years in the house of her uncle, ice 
Southey, and was married in 1829 to her cousin, Henry N. 
Coleridge. She edited several works of her father, and 
wrote an admired imaginative tale called Phantasmini 
(1837). D. May 3. 1852. Her memoirs and letters; edite! 
by her daughter, were published in 2 vols, 1823. 

Colet, Joux: Dean of St. Paul's and founderof St. Pauls 
School: b. in London, 1466; son of sir Henry Сое, a 
wealthy merchant and mayor of the city; educated first in 
London, then in the University of Oxford. about. 1483, ar: ! 
probably at Magdalen College. About. 1493 he set out fer 
the Continent, and studied in the universities of France ard 
Italy. Returning to England he lectured: gratuitously өп 
theological subjects in Oxford, where he made the acquaint- 
ance of Erasmus and Sir Thomas More, Ordained deacen 
in Dee, 1497, he held various preferments, and was in 12:0 
made Dean of St. Paul's, where he acquired great iníiluem e 
by his preaching, Оп the death of his father һе inherited 
a considerable. property, and in the year 1509 he set. abeu: 
founding St. Paul's School, which, according to the statutes, 
was actually founded in 1512, The founding of St. Paus 
was a great fact in the history Of education, because Uns 
school was the first in England in which Greek. became a 
regular part of the curriculum. William ЈУ, whom Covet 
had met in Home, was appointed. the first. head mastr. 
Colet and Lily compiled together à famous Latin graminar, 
Which became the foundation of the celebrated Eton gram- 
inur. Erasmus also wrote a phrase-book for the new school 
Colet endowed the school with the greater part of his een- 
siderable fortune. In. regard to the methods of Classics 
Instruction, he held that * Latin speech was before the rules 
and not the rules before the Latin speech." Best biograp sy, 
Lite of John Colet, bw the Rev. J. i Lupton (London, 15857 
See also Joseph Payne's Lectures on the History of Educa- 
tion (new ed. 1892). 

Colfax: capital of Whitman eo., Wash. (for location of 
county, see map of Washington, ref. 5—3): on Union Pae. 
К.К... 85 miles S. of Spokane; has an academy. Pep. 
(1880) 444 ; (1890) 1,049. 

Colfax, SCHUYLER: statesman: b. in the city of New 
York, Mar, 23, 1823; was a grandson of Gen, William C=- 
fux, who commanded Washington's Life Guards, In 158561» 
removed with his mother, who was then a widow, to Norl- 
ern Indiana. He settled at South Bend and studied Jas, 
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and became in 1845 editor of the St. Joseph Valley Register, 
a Whig paper issued at South Bend. In 1850 he was а 
member of the convention which formed a new constitution 
for Indiana, and he opposed the clause that ри col- 
onal men from settling in that State. As à Whig candidate 
for Congress he was defeated in 1851, but was elected in 
1S4: was six times re-elected, and continued to represent 
that distriet until 1869. In 1856 he made an eloquent 
speech in Congress on the subject of the conflict in Kansas. 
He was Chosen Speaker of the House of Representatives in 
Dee. 163 and again in 1865 and 1867. During the civil 
war he was a friend and confidential adviser of President 
Lincoln. In Nov., 1868, he was elected. Vice-President. of 
Ue U. BS. by the Republicans on the ticket with Gen. Grant, 
Mr. Colfax died Jan. 13, 1885, A bronze statue of him, 
erected in University Park, Indianapolis, Ind., by the Odd 
F-liows, was unveiled May 18, 1887. 


Colgate, JAMES BooRMAN: philanthropist; b. in New York 
city, Mar. 4, 1818; prepared for college, but decided on a 
hssiness career; after experience in the wholesale dry-goods 
bnsiness in the firm of Colgate & Abbe, formed a partner- 
Sop with John B. Trevor. The firm entered Wall Street in 
1802 us dealers in stocks and other securities, and for many 
wears did the largest stoek and bullion business in Wall 
street, Mr. Colgate has been. for many years a prominent 
wivecate of the remonetization of silver. Apart from his 
business, he is known for his connection with educational 
pests and Christian benevolence. Since 1861 he has 
ben prominently identified with Colgate (formerly Madison) 
University, to which be has given the academy building. 
the library building, and an endowment of a million dollars 
known ах the Dodge Memorial Fund. He has alse given 
штдейу to other educational and benevolent institutions. 

C. H. THURBER. 


Colgate. SawvEL: philanthropist: b. in New York city, 
Ма. 22,1822; president of the Ne Ww York Baptist Educa- 
юп Necie ty for twenty-nine years; trustee of Colgate Uni- 
versity for thirty years; member of the finance committee 
sf the American Tract society for twenty-four years: presi- 
wnt of the Society for the Suppression of Vice for eighteen 
vars; member of the executive committee of the American 
— Missionary Union for twenty-nine vers, Mr. Col- 
sate spent much time in collecting the documentary history 
of the Baptist denomination, and brought together 30,000 
E of reports, which are preserved in the library of 
dzate University, D. at Orange, N. J.. April 23, 1597. 


Cleat U niversity: an institution of learning located 

t Hamilton, N. Y.: had its origin in 1820, when the Harm- 
on Literary and Theological Seminary was opened, with 
Rev. Daniel Hascall, A. М., as principal, Vigorous growth 
салаар e Xpansion, until in 1834 three distinct courses were 
developed —preparatory, collegiate, and theological. The 
fet collegiate cliss was that of 1835. The charter, under 
the name of Madison University, was obtained in 1946. A 
removal controversy ensued in 1847 and terminated in 1850, 
Up to this time the institution had been without endow- 
ment, 

The first president, Dr. Nathaniel Kendrick, having died 
in 1848, was succeeded in 1851 by Dr. Stephen W. Tay lor, 
T upon his death in 1856 Dr. George W. Eaton became 

resident. Under each the university gained strength, but. 

ils grew slowly, To the earlier buildings were added 
Wiest College (1827), East. College (1834), and Alumni Hall 

рү; but up to 1864 the endowment was only 352,000. 
Ik ween 1865 and 1868 about $100,000 more was secured. 

During the administration of President. Ebenezer Dodge 
1559-90) funds increased to more than $500,000. Dr. P. B. 
Mear Was treasurer 1864—33. — nts were added, fa- 
иез improved and multiplied. A separate building for 
in preparatory school (C sale: Academy) was erected. in 
INS 1894, and 
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5. u chemical laboratory. for the college in 
Eaton Hall for the theological department ( (Hamilton Theo- 
леа] Se ininaryyin I886,.— A fireproof eee building, eost- 
Sur 1504000, was erected in 1889 by James В. € “olgate, of New 
Yon: In recognition of the munificence of the Colgate 
“nily, the trustees at their meeting in 1889 voted to change 
tie name of the institution to Colgate University. This act 
s USC by the alumni, and was legallv ratified Apr. 
— v 

At the commencement in 1891 Mr. James B. Colgate 
wilet $1,000,000 to the endowment, as the Dodge Memo- 

nal Fund, in tribute to President Dodge, who died Jan. 5, 
1*6, This enlargement of financial resources affords. as- 
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surance of stability and growth, In 1892-93 the university 
(college. proper) had 14 professors and 125 students; Col- 
gate Academy had 6 instructors and 159 students; Hamil- 
ton Theological Seminary had 8 professors and 61 students. 
N. е ANDREWS, 
Colhoun’. Еомсхр R.: rear-udmiral U. S. navy: b. 
Pennsylvania, May 6, 1821, : entered the navy AS d MISI 
man Apr. 1, 18389. He served on the east. coast of Mexico 
during the Mexican war; commanded the steamer Hunch- 
back and rendered efficient aid at the ¢ capture of Roanoke 
island and Newbern, №, C.. in 1862; was in several engage- 
ments with batteries on Blac k Water river, Va., during the 
autumn of that year; commanded the monitor Weehawken 
during the summer and autumn of 1863 in her various en- 
gagements with the forts and batteries of Charleston harbor. 
Retired May 6, 1883. D. Feb. 17, 1897. 


Сое [from (ir. колак, pertaining to the colon (x@\ov)] : 
aterm applied to diseases attended with severe pain of the 
abdomen; the supposed. particular connection of the pain 
with the large intestine is not always certain. The disease 
is caused, at least in part, by irregular contractions of the 
muscular coat of the intestines, Several causes may lead to 
the production of intestinal colic, such as irritating food. in 
Which case castor oil or similar quick purgatives “bring re- 
lief: or cold may cause а true neuralgia of the intestines; 
or lead-poisoning may lead to violent spasmodic eolie. 
Painful affections of other abdominal organs are also spoken 
of as colics—as “renal сопе the form dependent on pas- 
sage of a stone from the kidney, or hepatic colic,” the pain- 
ful discharge of gall-stones, Intestinal colic is technically 
called “enteralgia.” The pain of сопе іх spasmodic, cen- 
ters about the navel, and is often very greatly relieved by 
pressure, so that the patient may lie over the back of a chair 
for relief, When colic resists mild and. simple remedies, 
medical assistance should be procured, for сопе is close ly 
allied, as à symptom, to several severe and dangerous dis- 
сахех, Revised by WILLIAM PEPPER. 

Coligny, ko leen vet’, GASPARD DE CHÂTILLON, Count: 
French admiral and Huguenot: b. at Chátillon-sur-Loing, 
Feb, 16, 1517; served with distinction at the battle of Céri- 
soles 1544; became admiral of France 1552 ; taken prisoner 
by the Spaniards at St Quentin in 1557; second in command 
of the Protestant. army in the civil war which began 1562; 
when the Prince of Condé was killed at Jarnac in 1569 he suc- 
ceeded him as commander-in-chief. The war was suspended 
in 1570 by a treaty of peace, in. which the court. acted a 
treacherous part. Coliguy went to Paris to attend the 
marriage of Henry of Navarre in Aug, 1672. and was re- 
ceived with feigned kindness by Charles IX. He was 
wounded in the street by a partisan of the Duke of Guise, 
and was killed. two days later (Ang. 24). in the general mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew. See Pérault,. Vie de Coligne: 
srantome, Discours sur CAmiral de Chatillon; Duley, 
C Histoire Française (4 vols. 1824): and biographies 
by Delaborde (1880) and Bersien (early life only, 1885, Eng. 
trans.). 


Colima: a western state of Mexico; between Jalisco on 
the N., Michoacan on the S. E. and the Pacific on the S. W. 
Area, 2,704 sq. miles. Principal port, Manzanillo. The 
northeastern part is in the Sierra. Madre, and the Nevado 
de Colima, on the boundary, is one of the highest peaks in 
Mexico (14.364 feet). The volcano of the same name attains 
12.743 feet. The southwestern part of the state is lower, 
but much diversified by mountatu-ridges, with fertile and 
well-watered valleys between, Colima, though one of the 
| smallest Mexican states, leads many of the others in enter- 
| prise and prosperity. It is one of the principal coffee re- 
gions: sugar-cane, cotton, rice, and indigo are largely grown, 
and the manufactures, especially of cotton cloth, are impor- 


tant. Pop. (1895) 55,071. Capital, Colima. 
HERBERT Н. SMITH. 
Colima: city of Mexico; capital of the state of same 


name: in a fertile plain; 80 miles from the port of Man- 
zanillo (see map of Mexico, ref. 7-F). It is a center of the 
eotton-manufaeturing industry, "and has several thriving 
mills, The streets are regularly laid out, and the residences, 
often of more modern style than is изил in Mexico, are 
adorned with tasty courts and gardens, Colima was founded 
by order of Cortés about 1523. Pop. (1895) 19,505, 
HERBERT И. SMITH. 


— Lat. eolosseus, colossal]: 
tome, dedicated A. D, NO, now 


Colise^um, or Colosse'um 
the Flavian Amphitheater in 
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one of the most magnificent ruins in the world. See AM- 
PHITHEATER., 

Colladon,. DANIEL: civil engineer and savant: b. in Ge- 
neva їп 1802, where he studied and wrote until 1825. in 
which vear he went to Paris; remaining ten vears, Hein- 
vented the rock. drill operated by compressed air for the 
Mont Cenis tunnel, which rendered. that great work possi- 
ble. and was employed. by Louis Favre as consulting engi- 
neer for the St. Gothard tunnel, and to him is due the design 
and arrangement of the plant. He wrote on almost every 
department. of phvsies; was a corre spondent of the Institute 
of France, of the Roval Academy of Sciences, Turin, mem- 
ber of the Geological Society of Vienna, officer of the Legion 
of Honor, and commander ofthe orderof St. Maurice and Laza- 
rus. D.in Geneva, Switzerland, June 20, 1593. W. К. II. 

ColVlamer, Јлсов, LL. D.: lawver and U. S. Senator: b. 
in Troy, N. Y.. in 1792 : removed to Vermont in his youth: 
graduated in 1810 at tlie University of Vermont: admitted 
to the bar in 1812. He became eminent in his profession. 
and was a judge of the Supreme Court of Vermont from 
1833 to 1841; member of Congress in 1843. 1844, and 1846, 
and was appointed Postinaster-General by President Taylor 
in Mar, 1849. In July, 1850, he resigned in consequence 
of the death of Taylor. He was elect ed a U.S. Senator in 
1854, and re-elected in 1860. D. Nov. 9, 1865. 


Collao, kol-via -0: that portion of Southern Peru which 
lies within the Titieaca basin, or which would be defined by 
an irregular line, including the heads of all the Peruvian 
streams which flow into the Jake. It consists of elevated 
ains nowhere less than 12,000 feet high and bordered by 
[ors mountain-chains. The Collao is included in the mod- 
ern department of Puno. HERBERT П. SMITH. 


College [from Lat. collegium, a body of colleagues, a 
fraternity]: originally a body of persons associated together 
for the purpose of performing common functions; а body 
of colleagues. Und Roman law there were the colleges 
of augurs, of pontiffs, of tribunes; and of artisans, In 
medieval and modern times the term has been applied in a 
similar manner to bodies quite dissimilar in their. purposes. 
Thus it is common to speak of the college of bishops, the 
college of cardinals, and the college of presidential electors, 
But. it is in educational matters that the term has come to 
have the most marked and important significance. 

It is probable that. colleges organized. for academice pur- 
poses had their origin about the end of the twelfth century 
at the University of Paris, where persons at the university 
who had common ends in view associated themselves to- 
gether for à mutual advantage. A little later the term 
was applied to institutions of learning in other countries. 
In Germany and Italy, however, the term collegium did not, 
as in England, come to be applied to institutions or corpo- 
rations, but only to associations of scholars coming together 
simply in a voluntary capacity, I was in England that the 
word came to have its most important significance. In the 
thirteenth century colleges were established in considerable 
numbers at Oxford and Cambridge; and these institutions 
were bound together in what we know as the university. 
It is probable that the origin of the college in England Was 
not. unlike that in France. Students went to the universi- 
ties in large numbers and for different purposes, and. found 
it convenient to separate into groups of persons having а 
common end in view. It is recorded that at one time the 
number of students at Oxford was 30,000; the number 
“of halls oceupied by students 300. As time passed on the 

aggregation of students in buildings where di у could at 
once advance their common interests and receive protection 
in their common and personal rights was encouraged by 
princes and bishops, as well as by private benefactors. In 
this way the group of. buildings known as the colleges. at 
Oxford and Cambridge came into existence. The colleges 
at Oxford, with the dates of their foundations, are the fol- 
lowing: АП Souls, 1437; Balliol, 1262: Brasenose, 1500: 
Christ Church, 1525; Corpus Christi, 1516; Exeter, 1415; 
Hertford, 1874: Jesus; 1571; Keble, 18:0: Lincoln, 1427; 
Magdalen, 1456: Mansfield. 1889; Merton, 1264: New, 
B80, Oriel, 1324: Pembroke, 16242 Queen's, 1340: St. 
ТЕГҮ. 1555; "Trinity, 1555; University, 1249; Wadham, 
1610; Worcester, 1283, Those at Cambridge are the fol- 
lowing: Caius, 148; Catharine, 1473; Cavendish, 1875; 
Clare, 1526 ; Christ's, 14392 Corpus Christi; 13532: Downing, 
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1717; Binmanuel, 1534; Jesus, 1496; King’s, 1441; Mag- 
dalene, 1542; A broke, THAS; Queen's; 1448; St. John’s, 


1910; St. Peter’ 251; Selwyn, 1882; Sidney-Sussex, 1096; 
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Trinity, 1546: Trinity Hall, 1350. The college in FErz- 
land is not so much an institution for teaching as one fr 
furnishing a residence for students where they will be sir 
ronnded with the most. encouraging and inspiring Opper- 
tunities, Formerly all students were required to live in i 

dormitories furnished by the college. and to take their nial 
at the common table or college hall. Those whe, on 
count of distinguished: attainments, were appointed atier 
graduation to fellowships were required also to occupy rens 
in the college and eat at the common table. Until recesi 
the fellows forfeited their fellowships in case of тата, 
In the colleges at Oxford and Cambridge the student ise 
tirely at liberty to seek whatever Instruction he may cke, 
but, if he is a candidate for a degree, regularity of werk is 
generally secured by the knowledge that success in his tes, 
examinations will depend very largely upon the excellenes 
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of his instruction, as well as upon his own diligence, М 
dents of any college may take instruction in any other 


The colleges of Oxford and Cambridge hold no exami 
tions, Students, when prepared for final examinations for a 
degree, must apply to the university, the special functi 
of which is to hold examinations and grant degrees. Tle 
course of undergraduate study at an Е nglish collem: onli 
narily continues about three years, The numberof stude’ 
in all the colleges at Oxford is usually about 3,000; in Cam- 
bridge the munber is slightly less. 

Colleges in the U. S. were founded on the English muir! 
Among the early settlers of Massachusetts а large nume: 
of influential men received their education at Emman! 
College, Cambridge. Harvard College, founded in = 
was organized in imitation of Emmanuel; the College ot 
William and Mary, in Virginia, and Yale College, in Con- 
necticut, imitated the organization of Harvard: and thy 
in turn were imitated by the colleges established during tr 
next 150 years. In England students offering tone hos 
for degrees were forme rly examined for the most part ether 
in the ancient classics or in the mathematics, This fact 
gave great preponderance to those studies. The training 
was purely disciplinary and орн 0 ы 
study. The same was true in the colleges of the U. S. that 
were organized on the English model. 

Early in the nineteenth century, however, there began to 
be not a little distrust of this method of organization, 
President. Wayland. of Brown University, at Providence, 
К. I. and President Nott, of Union College, Schenec: a 
N. V., were pioneers in the general movement that now li. 
ace. Soon after 1850 President. Barnard, of Columbia 
College, published elaborate statistics, the result of careful 
investigations, which showed conclusively that the п 
tion of students going to college in the U.S. was stead: 
growing less and less, This tendenc y was belie ved by very 
many to be the result of a deep-seated and wide-spre: ad dissi 
isfaction with the limited range of studies offered by the onli- 
nary college, In 1852 Dr. Henry P. Tappan, on enter: 
upon the duties of his office as president of the Univers 
of Michigan, boldly proclaimed the doctrine that selene. 
the modern languages, and history were entitled to th 
same prominence in the college curriculum that — 
be given to the ancient languages and the mathemat: 
On this theory the college of literature, science, ani T 
arts was remodeled. The success of the university senol 
to justify the change, and the newly modified coun | 
study became the model in the organization of the oti 
The spirit which led to this chang 7 


State universities. 
the course of a few years also very greatly modified thei 
leges that had been’ established on the old model Wie 

Greck, Latin, and the mathematies continued to have è 
dominant influence in the first two years of the course. the 
modern languages and the natural seiences, as we Jl as Мт 
tory, economies, and the modern literatures. forced i 
wnv into the arrangement of courses for the third and foie 

years, Technical studies also pressed for recognition. Cer 

leges of engineering, agriculture, and architecture wre 
established, Some of these formed а part. of institutions 
already established, and some were cm lished on an is 

peudent basis. From every point of view, however. it " 
apparent that the old exclusiveness was giving way, amia 
modern method was taking its place. The Em 
quence of this movement was that great variety and ент 
chaos ensued, Some of those in charge of colleges W 
conservative: others were fond of change. The format 
very generally adhered to the classical model. the latter + 
advocated the introduction of what were ct ^ 


generally 
) There is therefore 3 marse 


studies of modern importance. 


COLLEGE 


alsenee of uniformity both in the requirements for admis- 
son to eolleze and in the studies pursued. by collegiate stu- 


dents. 


In general it may be said, however, that the require- 


ments for admission have been steadily increased, and. that 
the avernve age at which students are now admitted to col- 
lew is about two years greater than it was about the middle 


of the nineteenth ce ntury. 

ines has multiplied even more 
yy 
young women are gene rally 


as men, 


nary not the ease, 
generous. provisions have been made. 
ol the colle wes established for women alone are Vassar Col- 
ly «те, al Poughkre nje, N. Y., W e lesley C ‘ollege, ut We lesley, 

Mass, and Bryn 


Mas, Smith College, at Northampton, 


Meantime the number of col- 
"pidly than the population 
Throughout the Mid lle and Western States 
admitted to the same colleges 
In the Каз ern. and Southern States such is ordi- 


For the edueation of Women, however, 


Mawr College, at Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
The college in the U.S. is sometimes identical with the 


university. 


For example, ¢ 


The most. prosperous 


Columbia College and the College 


af New Jersey are in the true sense of the term universities. 
With no more than a few exceptions, the university Is but 


an aggregation of colleges. 


The name “ university,’ 


* how- 


ever, has often been ambiguously a to small institu- 


tens whose hopes of greatness were 


peis 


TABLE OF COLLEGES IN THE 


UNITED STATES. 


arger than their pros- 


The following list of colleges, eompiled from the most 
eurhentie sources, and arranged alphabetically by States and 
colleges, has been brought down to the year 1803, 
caes the figures have been taken from the latest report. of 
the Commissioner of Education ; 
obtained by direet inquiry : 


NAME. 


Atshama, University of.. 

Hard College... 
Sena Unive иу 
Southern Unive rsity. 





бюз eee 


Location. 


ty 
Бам Lake, 
. Nelmna, 


In some 


in others they have been 


Ala. 


Gree nsborough, * 


Spring HH College, LL... enn Mobile, 
Arkansas ( Оер. eee Batesville, 


Ars anas [arise ial Univ. 
TOES Boousborough, 
E is Rock U niversity. 

Palander Smith College. 
Cak fornia College 


Fayetteville, 
Little Rock, 


Oakland, 


Салата. University of. Berkeley, 


Hesperian College 


б, аке» 


Ww oodland, 


Laud Stanford Junior 


Unversity 


Palo Alto, 


Napa СөЙеде............ Хара City. 
Pantie Methodist College Santa Rosa, 


Peree Christian 
Auxutine 


БУ 


м Lenatius 
Se. Marv’ N 


8L, Vineent's 
San Joaquin Valley 


Santa Clara 


Univ. of South California 
| Diversity af the Pacific. 

dorado € "Пере 
i lorado, University of.. 


we 


bb 


Denver, University of.. 
Presbyterian liege of 


the Southwest . 
Trinity College 


Wesleyan Univ 


Yale 


Delaws are C Пере. 


WE an U niv ersity. 


bas оп шой, 
ark U hiversity, 
k ry College 
rgia U niversity of.. 
i: Teer Universily, 
E АЎ ^no ( Пере 
А; ZANA C adhe те 
Klar, кигп University.. 
Car hi ze ( — 


ж» з оз е 


s Мак, 


*б а жа за э | n 


(College City, 
Benicia, 


San Francisco, “ 
ee be 


Los Angeles, 
Woodbridge, 
Santa Clara, 
Los Angeles, 
College Park, 
Color alo Sps., 
Boulder, 

Denver, 


. Del Norte, 
. Hartford. 


ersity .... Middletown, 
University орх New Haven, 
PPS New ark, 


ram ashington, 


De Land. 
. Winter Park, 


Orange City, 
Atlanta, 
.B won, 


.. Atlanta, 


Oxford, 
. Athens, 
; аө 


Rock Island, 
. Carlinville, 
Carthage, 


Wepre ‘Quincey, 


. Chicayo, 
e Eure ‘Ka, 


| 





| 





Denomination. 


Non-sect. 
Baptist 


M. E. So 
R. €. 


1819 
1813 
TIR! INTS 
1856 
[ЗБ 1830) 


Ark. Presbyterian INE 1579 


we 


be 


i 





Col.: 


od 


сь 


Conn. 


ae 


Del. 
D. C. 








Non-sect. 


: Cumb. Presb. 


M. E. 


Baptist 
Non-seet, 
Christian 


Non-sect. 
M. E. 
M. E. So. 
Christian 
P. E. 
R. €. 


[1 


U. B. 
R. C. 
M. E. 


Non-sect. 


wb 


М. E. 


Presbyterian 


. E 

M. E. 
Non-sect. 

M. E. 
Non-sect. 

R. C. 


Non-seet. 


R. C. 
M. E. So. 
Bnptist 

Cong. 


M. E. 
Non se t. 
M. E. 
M. E. So. 
Non: seet, 
Baptist 
KR. €. 
Lutheran 


Presbyterian 


Lutheran 
M. E. 
Baptist 
Christian 
Ger. КУ. 


INL 
1х5] 
ISN Is? 
{SRY INTT 
1871. 
INN [860 
1860: 1800 
t 

“PRA 1801 
ІМ INNG 
INGL ISG] 
(8141824 
1н 10 
1959]! 1855 
1872 1863 
Isa 1867 
TRH 1979 
‘Po 18551 
‘18*0 INS] 
1555 1854 
1573 1871 
ISTO 1877 
1864. 1850 


4883 1883 
p 1824 
1531 1831 
1701 1701 
1833 ISH 
ISI . . . . 
1821 1821 
J 
183 1821 
i156? 1867 
LINGI 1864 
1885 [889 
INSU INNG 
187 1883 
18935; 1885 
DN NE 
USE ROY 
ND IMB 
1877 1869 
маб [XBT 
144 1s] 
[S37 1838 
"ISTH 1874 
15865 1960 
1T IO 
1870 1870 
1876 1876 
1590 1902 
18525 [5410 


)869 18:0 | St. Charles College ...... 


| 











NAME. Location. 
Ewing College ........... ENE 
German-English College. Galena 
Hedding C olle ОИ Abin; ип. 
Illinois eee Jie hsonville, 


Urbana, 
Bloomington, 


Illinois, University of... 

Illinois Wesleyan Univ... 
Knox College Galesburgh, 

Lake Forest University.. Lake Forest, 
Lincoln University....... Lineoln, 


Lombard ТИТИ ‘Galesburgh, 
MeRKendree Gilles TET Lebanon, 
Monmouth EN PO ‘Monmouth, 
Mt. Morris " Mt. Morris, 


Northern Ilinois С olle ge. Fulton, 





Д 
1 





| Presbyterian 





Northwestern College oo. Naperville, A 
Northwestern University Evanston, Vi 
St. Francis Solanus Coll. Quiney, m 
St. Ignatius College...... Chicago, Ф 
St. Joseph's Dive, Coll... Teutopolis, "t 
St. Viureur's College..... Bourbonnais Gr., 
Shurtleff College . Upper Alton, 
University of Chicago... i Chicuro. * 
Westtield College........ IW esttield, си 
Wheaton HOME, W heaton, 3 
Butler University........ Irvington, Ind 
Concordia College....... Fort Wavne, Ыз 
De Pauw University ..... Greencastle, и 
Earlham College.......... Richmond, ` 
Fort Wayne ” ........ Fort Wayne, 5 
Franklin —— Franklin, M 
Hanover P dumme Las Hanover, Ф 
Hartsville *“*  ......... Hartsville, É 
Indiana University ...... Bloomington, "' 
Moores Hill College..... Moore's Hill, ° 
Notre Dame. Univ. of.... Notre Dame, = 
Ridgeville College ....... Ridgeville, i 
St. Bonaventure's Coll... Terre Haute, " 
St, Meinrad’s College... St. Meinrad, di 
Union Christian College . Merom, p 
Wabash College ......... ‘Crawfordsville, © 
Amity ER College Sps., Iowa 
Central Univ. of lowa ...| Pella 
Coe College........ AS. Cedar Rapids, — '* 
Cornell College ......... ‘Mt. Vernon, ve 
Des Moines College ......)/ Des Moines, i: 
Drake Univerzity........ * * * 
German College ......... 'Mt. Pleasant, °° 
Griswold © —......... Davenport, i 
Iowa t ......... Grinnell, D 
Iowa, State University of lowa city, = 
Iowa Wesleyan Univ..... Mt. Pleasant, ° 
Lenox College ........... Hopkinton, a 
Lüther JUP 222 esines. ‘Decorah, = 
Oskaloosa College ....... Oskaloosa, = 
Parsons Ee 'Fairticld, Dx 
Penn Кы ETT Oskaloosa, "s 
St. Joseph's". ....... ‘Dubuque, ux 
Simpson » .. Indianola, i 
Tabor MEC Tabor, " 
Upper Iowa University.. Fayette, 5 
Wartburg College ....... | Waverly, e 
Western IMP Toledo, ks 
Baker University ........- Baldwin, Kan 
Bethany College.. ...... .Lindsborg, : 
Campbell University ... Holton, ve 
Central College.......... Enterprise, bi 
Cooper Memorial Coll... Sterling, e. 
Emporia, College of..... Emporia, 2 
Gartield University...... ‘Wichita, в 
Highland —— Highland, * 
Kansas, University of ... Lawrence, n 
Kansas Wesleyan Univ.. Salina, ss 
Lane University ......... Lecompton, es 
Midland College . . . .. . .. .« Atchison, 2 
Ottawa University.. — .. Ottawa, T 
St. Benedict's College. . . Atchison, b 
St. Mary's College..... .. St. Mary's, * 
Washburn Е wee . Topeka, 
Berea College...... — Berea, cy 
Bethel саары Russellville, s 
Central University....... (Richmond, а 
Centre Collefge........... Danville, ie 
Concord “" ... . . .... New Liberty, “ 
Eminence College........ Eminence, * 
Georgetown .. . . . ... Georgetown, Е 
Kentucky Classical апа 
Business College....... N. Middletown, "° 
Kentucky Military Inst.. Farnidale, * 
Kentucky University .... Lexington, u 
Kentucky Weslevan Coll. Millersburgh, ° 
Murray Male and Female 
Iustitute... . . . . . . . . ... Миггау, к 
Ogden College........ Bowling Green, ` 
Joseph's College ..... E n, Ж 
St. Mary's MMC Mary's, S 
S. Kentucky "5... o E 
Centenary AME tr Jackson, a. 
College of the Immacu- 
late Conception . . . . . . . New Orleans,  '' 
Jefferson Coll ist. Mary s) Convent, 5 
Keatcehie College... ooo... Keatchie, * 
Leland University . . . . .. New Orleans, s 
Louisiana State Univ ... Baton Rouge, "7 
LI 


New Orleans University. New Orleans, 
Grand Coteau, 





Ger. 


Denomination, 


` Baptist 
M. E. 


oe 


Non-sect. 


oe 


M. E. 
Non-sect, 


, Presby terian 


C. Presb. 


` | Universalist 


ae 


U. Presb. 


Non-sect. 
Ev. Assn 
M. Е. 
К. C. 


ae 


ob 


Baptist 


U. B. 
Cong. 
Christian 
Lutheran 
M. Е. 
Friends 
M. E. 
Baptist 


Presbyterian 
В 


Non-sect, 
M. E. 
ROG. 


F.-W. Baptist 


R. C. 


Christian 


Presbyterian 


Non-sect. 
Baptist 


Presbyterian 


M. Е. 
Baptist 
Christian 
M. E. 
P. E. 
Cong. 
Non- — 
M. E. 


Lutheran 
Christian 


Presbyterian | 


Friends 
K. €. 
M. E. 
Cong. 
M. Е. 

Lutheran 
U. B. 
M. Е. 

Lutlieran 

Non sect, 


U Presb, 


Presbyterian 


Christian 


Presbyterian 


Non-sect, 
M. E. 
U. B. 

Lutheran 

Baptist 
R. C. 


Cong. 
Non-sect. 
Baptist 
So, | 


Baptist 
Christian 
Baptist 
Christian 
Nom-seet. 
Christian 
M. E. So. 
Non-sect. 
В. C. 


Christian 
M. Е. So. 


R. C. 
Baptist 
Non-sect. 


М. E. 
R. C. 


Baptist 


resh. 
Presbyterian 


1807 1868 
1880 INGX 
INO 1555 
S35 › |) 
Жет 168 
quo 1853 
QNA 141 
КИЛЫ 
“PROG I866 
1553 1553 
INH 1N34 
18553 1556 
— 
166. 1865 
ING» 1861 
1851:.1853 
[1873 19) 
1870 1550 
Іх [18602 
ISTH 1565 
184241877 
КИШ БИР 
1565 1565 
1560 1804) 
15530 1855 
ISAO; 1539 
INST INA 
HSS ТК 
IMT АЗ 
IML 1537 
1832) 1828 
TSO] 1550 
1530: |] 824 
1854 1556 
‘1%44 1845 
‘TNT TSHT 


1850 I*61 
13 1833 
4856 1571 
IN 1853 
J&R] TSS] 
[INST OT 
1865: 1566 
ТАА 
118723 1873 
1x59. 1559 
1847 1*44 
INIT 1800 
1371815 
1856 1559 
1805 1861 
ms 158634 
1875 ) 1575 
1573 1573 

1x73 
1867 1567 
1866 Ise 
INER IND mi 
“ERR: 1868 
IISG 1х6 
Пом 1858 





1853: [881 
.... INN 
— Tsu 
.... toate 


‘IRR ING 
ISR TENT 
лг 1857 
1564/15806 
188515880 
PHD 1865 
ISNT INN? 
1565 1571 
INGS 1859 
186811870 
19651865 
1R 1555 
1556 1554 
1853.1 874 
18109,1821 
] 568! 1868 
15261857 
15349, 1530 
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АТА NTT 
ISIT 18425 
1555 1559 
15800; 1806 





"PITT 
HIST ITT 
1824 1819 
1X37 1531 
1819 1849 
1825 1535 
—— 
1556 1856 
INTONA 
[1855 If) 
1кг) 15:3 
[18502,1837 
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| is t 
NAME. Location, | Denomination. 2 Ё & 
55 & 
Southern University..... New Orleans, La.| Non-seet. — 18 1880 
straight SE tS nie Жы, a jt zn " 1860 1870 
Thatcher Institute....... Shreveport, P js |1886:]N71 
Tulane Univ.of Louisiana New Orleans, °" i 199 185 
Bates College............ Lewiston, Me T -W. Baptist 186311863 
Bowdoin College.......... Brunswick, ss Cong. 1704! 1803 
Colby University ........ IN ater ie, = Baptist ae 
Baltimore City College .. Baltimore, Ма. Nou-sect. 1839 
Frederick College. ...... iF rederick, = * | 158201763 
Johns Hopkins Univ..... Baltimore, — Е 1907 1876 
Loyola College.. 3 PP d R. C. 11853: 1849 
Mt. St. Mary's College... "Mt St. Mary's i | 
P.O. u st 1830 1808 
New Windsor ss . New Windsor, " | Non-seet. — 18961843 
Roek Hill s E llicott City, Б R. С. 1865: 1857 
St. Charles's * ‚| е, an 1830, [848 
St. John's * ..., Annapolis, — Non-sect. 17841789 
Washington ss Chestertown, "© ss [118211782 
Western Maryland Coll. .| Westminster, ** М.Р. 1868) 1867 
Amherst College...... .. Amherst, Mass. Cong. 1825] 1821 
Boston FS IT e туг Boston, кл R. C. 1863: 1863 
Boston University ....... i x M. E. 15860: 1871 
Clark AME W orcester, i Non-sect 15H? 1889 
College of the Holy Cross: * R. C. 1565 1843 
Harvard University ..... Cambridge, " Non- sect 1650: 1638 
Massachusetts Agr. Coll., Amherst, e 1863) 1867 
Mt. Holyoke Seminary 

and College............ South Hadley, “ = 118361837; 
Smith College . ......... Northampton, " " 1187111575 
Society for the Collegiate’ 

Instruction of Women. (Cambridge К = 1882) 1879 
Tufts College ............ College Hill, " ' Universalist | 1852/1855 
Wellesley College........ ‘Wellesley, ат Non sect. [IRTO INTS 
Williams E Williamstown, "^ 1793 1793 
Adrian n ане .. Adrian, Mich. M. P. و‎ 1859 
Albion A ER .. ‘Albion, a M. E. 8610 1861 
Battle Creek ....... Battle Creek, “ | 70-р. Ad. 1874 1874 
Detroit Vs а Detroit, * В. С. q881/1879 
Grand Traverse College.|Benzonia, * Cong. 1863 ns 
Hillsdale College ........ Hillsdale, “ | E-W. Baptist 1855) 1x 

Ho» Rer ‘Holland, ~“ | Reformed [1866 1862 
Kalamazoo * ........ ‘Kalamazoo, rs Baptist 1833! 1833 
Michigan, University of... Ann Arbor, үз Non-sect. — (1837 1841 
Olivet College............ | Olivet, Cong. а 1859 
Augsburg Seminary ..... Minneapolis, Minn. Lutheran [1869 
Carleton College......... iNorthfield, е Cong. 1866; 1870 
Dr. Martin Luther College; New Ulm, * Lutheran |..,. ТТИ 
Hamline University ..... Hamline, » M. E. 1854 1854 
Macalester College ...... | Macalester, “ Now-sect.  |1853 1885 
Minnesota, Unda of. Minneapolis, Tx p 1851/1969 
St. John's University .... Collegeville, i R. C. 1857: 1857 
St. Olaf College.......... Northfield, "t Lutheran  |1874.1875 
Alcorn Agr. and Mech. 

College ........... LL. Rodney, Miss. Non-sect. — 18711871 
Kavanaugh College cens Holmesville, tS | » ‘TRAD TBE 
Mississippi Tie рыбка Clinton, ës Baptist. 11830 1530 
Mississippi, University of University, > Non-sect. — |1814. 1848 
Rust University.......... Holly Springs, *" M. E. 1870 1868 
cou aloo University..... Tougaloo, s “ 1871 1869 

alon College......... Avalon, Mo. J. B. 1860 1872 
Сел OS ern Fayette, ES M. E. So. 18571957 
Central Wesleyan Coll... Warrenton, Е Ger. M. E. 1955 1864 
Christain University.. .. Canton, ` Christian 1553 1857 
Christain Brothers, Col- 

lege of................. Ru Louis, он R. С. 18551851 
Drury College.. _ Springfield, s] Cong. 18731873 
Grand River College.... (Edinburgh, " | Baptist 1845/1845 
LaGrange — "  —..... La Grange, ا‎ 1859, 1806 
Lewis MEET iGlasgow, ub M. E. 1807, 1807 
Lincoln * ... ‘Greenwood, " ' U. Presb.  |1870 1869 
Missouri. Univ. of State of :( ‘olumbia, 1 Non-sect. 18391 1840 
Morrisville College.. ille. ` 1 M. E. So. 1876 1872 
Pike County *  ....... .. Bowling Green, “ | Non-sect. |1997 IRK] 
Pritchett School] Institute. Mrd кл "t 1868 1866 
St. Louis University. .... Louis, — R. C. 2832: 1899 
ft. Vincent's College... “Cape Girardeau,” et 11843,1843 
Scarritt Collegiate Inst. i | M. E. So. [15881888 
Southwest Baptist Coll.. . Bolivar. — Baptist 1879: 1878 
Stewartsville College... [Stew artsville, ~ Non-sect. 1879/1863 
Tarkio College........... ‘Tarkio, us U. Presb. — |1885! 144 
Washington University. . st. Louis, EX Non-sect. 1853/1859 
Westminster College. ... Fulton, " | Presbyterian |1832 1832 
William Jewell College. .! Liberty, e | Baptist — 1849 1850 
Montana. College of ..... ‘Deer Lodge, Mont. ; Presbyterian ЧЕГ 
Bellevue College......... Bellevue, Ne b. 1880 1883 
Creighton "  ......... ‘Omaha, R. C. 1979 1870 
Doane EE CEP Crete, » Cong. 187: 1873 
Gates „ЖУ T UMS Neligh. J Е | INS] | 1881 
Nebraska Central College Central City, s Non-sect. 1885 15885 
Nebraska, University of. Lincoln, = ч 1569 1871 
Nebraska W eslevan Univ. * di M. E. (SN? 1888 
Nevada, State Univ. of . Rena, Nev, Non-sect, 1862 1874 
Dartmouth College...... Hanover. N.H. Cong. 1769, 1770 
Evelyn College. ......... Pr inceton, N. J. Non-sect.. |... 11847 
New Jersey, College of , i 1748) 1746 
Rutgers СоПере, ` New Brunswick, * Reformed = [1766/1770 
Sacred Heart, College of | Vineland, “ R. C. 1887 1885 
St. Benedict's Colleve.... Newark, il Ж ІМІ [868 
Seton Hall » ... South Orange "© | ES 1861 18560 

Albuquerque dt Albuquerque, N. M. M. E. IRET ТМТ 
New Mexico, Univ. of.... Santa Кё, | Cong. INNI 1880 
Alfred U niversity........ Alfred Centre, N. Y.! 7th-D. Bapt. (185; 1857 
Barnard College ........ New York, " | Non-sect, | 880, 1889 
Brooklyn Collegiate and | | | 

Polytechnic Institute.. Brooklyn, м! M 184 1854 









































NAME. Location Denomination, il : 
Canisius College......... Buffalo, N. Y. R.C е п 
City of New York, Coll. of New York, big Non-sect. IAI Js 
City of New York, "Univ. оѓ v Б m In 3 
Colgate University....... 'Hamilton, 3 Baptist IR} iss 
Columbia College........ iNew Y ork, Non-seet. IT ИУ 
Cornell University....... iIthaca, Шр i 1865 ! cs 
Elmira College........... Elmira, " | Presbyterian '.... 1% 
Hamilton College Sees Clinton, e " 1512 11 
Hobart * ........ Geneva, id P.E 1525,15 
Ingham University ... .. Le Roy, " | Presbyterian |155; Ist 
Manhattan College ...... New York, “ К. C. 1863 183 
Niagara University...... ‘Niagara Univ., — н 15883 у 
Rochester, University of. Rochester, S Baptist — sy! 
St. Bonaventure's Coll...|Allegany, А К. С. 18:5 Ist 
St. Francis College....... . Brooklyn, Ед и ІК с 
St. Francis Xavier. Coll. of New York, "t s 186] f 
St. John the Baptist Coll. Brooklyn, ts i TIRTS 1871 
St. John's College ....... Fordham, ai s 1846 1841 
St. Joseph's " — ....... Buffalo, = а M 
St. Lawrence University. Canton, 2s Universalist و‎ 
St. Louis College .... ... New York, ME R. 1 
St. Stephen's College .... ‘Annandale, : P. E. TINGO т» 
Syracuse University..... Syracuse, * М.Е. RTO 2&1 
nion College ........... Schenectady, ° Nomn-seet. 1795115 
Vassar College........... Poughkeepsie, “ " 1561 187 
Wells E ee n Aurora, * s 1857 INN 
Biddle University........ Charlotte, N. es Presbyterian ING, INS 
Davidson College........ Davidson Coll., " i HST Ny 
Livingstone College ..... Salisbury, * | A. M. E. Zion 189 i% 
North Carolina College... Mt. Pleasant, ` Lutheran 1551 n. 
North Carolina, Univ. of. Chapel Hill, i Nomnsect. 1759 D 
Rutherford College ...... Rutherford ‘Coll. * [1653 dn 
Shaw University......... Raleigh, уе Baptist 'IN51w5 
Trinity College........... Trinity Coll, “~ M. E. So. INS INK 
Wake Forest Сор. .... Маке Forest, " Baptist 1% INH 
Weaverville .| Weaverville, * M. E. Ко. IRIN 
Fargo * .|Fargo, N. Dak. Cong. INS, IN 
North Dakota, Univ. of.. ‘Grand Forks, *“ Non-sect. 1м 1% 
Antioch College.......... iYellow Sps., Ohio * 1852 13 
Ashland University...... Чаа, "* | Ger. Ba aptist IN; STD 
Baldwin РТ Веге n M. E. 16 190 
Belmont College......... College Hill, * ! Non-seet. 18106186 
Buchtel E Akron, " | Universalist 1670 15 
Calvin ME gts a eed oe Cleveland, S Reformed 15 1) 
Capital University....... ‘Columbus, * Lutheran 1850 1%0 
Cincinnati, University of. Cincinnati, A Non sect. |19 1S5 
Denison University ...... Granville, Baptist 11892 INE 
Findlay College.......... Findlay, " ‘Church of God I IS 
Franklin ^'  ...... ... New Athens, * | Non-sect. [185 1821 
German Wallace College. Berea, = М.Е. ]RÀ ING 
Heidelberg College ... | Piffin, ds Reformed 18l 1*4 
Hiram . . Á "  ...... ‘Hiram, a Christian |1807 18 
Kenyon ees ‘Gambier, > Р. Е. [18H INS 
Marietta —— ; Marietta, 5 Non-sect. 183 INK 
Miami University........ Oxford, “ = Im Jalo 
Mt. Union College . .. Alliance, M M. E. 185% 146 
Muskingum ^"  ....... New Concord, ^" U. Presb. IR 1% 
Oberlin е Oberlin, T Non-sect. — 1853 18H 
Ohio State University....' Columbus, = Es INTO 1853 
Ohio Universzity.......... Athens, a i IN 189 
Ohio W esleya an Univ..... ‘Delaware. s M. E. 142154 
Otterbein University..... Westerville, е U. B. 1848 INE 
Richmond College....... ‘Richmond, ә Non-sect. 193158 
Rio Grande *"  ....... Rio Grande, * | F.-W. Baptist |1875 185 
St. Joseph's "  ....... Cincinnati, = R. C. 1873 1811 
St. Xavier *  ....... “ $ 1869 150 
Scio MEO ns Scio, d M. E. 1454 19 
Twin Valley "  ....... Germantown, ` Non-sect. 19 INS 
Urbana University....... iUrbana, " New Church [180 Is] 
Western Reserve Univ. . .'Cleveland, i Non-sect. 118 19% 
Wilberforce University..|Wilberforce, *“ | Afr. М.Е. 18% INO 
Willoughby College...... Willoughby. i Methodist |1559 19 
Wilmington" ...... Ww ilmington, s Friends 1%05 10 
Wittenberg BON, Aes ate ‘Springfield, “ |Ev. Lutheran | 1865 185 
Wooster, University of ... Wooster, * | Presbyterian i156 1°.) 
Blue моче шоог га Grande, Ore Non-sect. 1876 185 
Christian College ........ Monmouth, és Christian [1965 1N6 
Corvallis " |. Corvallis, ss M. E. So. 1565 18S 
McMinnville College ..... ынем ЩЕ K Baptist 189 19 
Oregon. University of ...| Eugene City, “ Non-sect. — 18/2148 
Pacifle University ....... ‘Forest Grove,  " Con 1854 INS 
Philomath College....... IPhilomath, s U. 1865 198 
Willamette University. ..:Salem, "i M.E 1853 ISH 
Allegheny College ....... ‘Meadville, Pa. e Jl. isd 
Bucknell University ..... ‘Lewisburgh, — " Baptist 191% 
Bryn Mawr College...... Bryn Mawr, = Non-sect (ткм 19 
Central Penn. College ... New Berlin, . Ev. Ass'n 189) Ivo 
Dickinson College ... ... Carlisle, s M. E. TRIN 
Franklin and Marshall — 
College eise inni Lancaster, i Reformed 83153 
Geneva College.......... | Beaver Falls, " Ref. Presb. 1869159 
Grove City College ...... |G rove City. ie Non-sect, AN aM 
Haverford MES ллы Haverford СоП.. “ Friends 18%} x 
Holy Ghost " .— ...... IPittsburg, sk R. C. I 
Lafayette н... Easton, © j Presbyterian 1S INS 
La Salle я ‘Philadelphia, °" RC. PES ts 
Lebanon Valley College . А поуіе, à U. В. Inte 199 
Lehigh Univ ersity WD S. Bethlehem, “ P. E. үч = 
Lincoln — " / ....... ! Lincoln Univ.. * | Presbyterian INS ae 
Mercersburgh College ...:Mercersburgh, °“ | Reformed 1! * 
Monongahela *“ ... Jefferson, s Baptist 111%] 
Muhlenberg ке ... Allentown, as Lutheran 1% ч. 
Pennsylvania — "' ..jGettysburg, — " A INR IN 
Penn. Military Academy.. Chester, “ | Nonmeet. IRI 
| Pennsylvania, Univ. of | . Philadelphia, sie uS pes 


C ILL EG E 
NAME. [ Location. 

St. Francis College ...... Loretto, Pa. 
st. Joseph's cane Philadelphia, ° 
st Vincents "usus. Beatty, * 
Swurthuiore ...... Swarthmore, x 
Thiel ЕТЕ (Greenville, * 
Ursinus DES 0s Collegeville, ВИ 
Villanova coe КОЕ Villanova, 
Washington and Jeffer- 

son College ............ Washington, “ 
Western Univ. of Penn. . Allegheny, st 
Westminster College..... iNew Wilmington," 
Brown University........ ‘Providence, — R. I. 
Adver Collogt ........... Walhalla. S. C. 


Aden University . . . . . . ... 
Charleston, College of... 
Ulattin University........ 
Erskine College 


Furman Uni 





versi | UA 


Dn 








Columbia, 
Charleston, 





Due West, 
IGreenville, 


Newberry College ....... t Newberry, 
Presbyterian Coll. of S. C. Clinton, 
South Carolina, Univ. of Columbia, 


Wofford College ......... 
ersíty....... 
Dakota, University of ... 


Inikota Univ 


Pierre University ........ 
Sioux Falls University... 


Yauktou Cullege......... 
Bethel УО 
Burritt * 


Spartanburg, “ 
‘Mitchell, S. Dak. 


iVermilion, 
{Кав Pierre, 
Sioux Falls, 
Yankton, 
McKenzie, 
Spencer, 


Carsonand Newman Coll.) ossy Cr., 
Central Tennessee Coll.. 


Ulittanooga 


University . 


Christian Brothers’ Coll. 


Cumberland 
Fisk Univers 


University.. 
«ty oves 


Grant Memorial Univ.... 


Grenville and Tusculum : 


College... 


Hiwassee College........ 


hing College 


ter жа n n 


Maryville College........ 


Маи 


Roger Williams Univ. . .. 


South Western 


University 


Baptist 


eee ооз» оза — 


Nashville, * 


Memphis, 
Lebanon, 
Nashville, 
Athens, 


Tusculum, 
Hiwassee, 
Bristol, 
Mary ville, 
Milligan, 
Nashville, 





Jackson, 


iNashville, 


Chattanooga, 


Orangeburgh, “ 


[11 


Tenn., Cumb. Presb, 


ae 


Tex, 
[3] 


| Denomination, 


Friends 
Lutheran 


Reformed 


R. C. 


Presbyterian 


Non-seet. 
U. Presb. 
Non-sect, 
M. E. 
Non-seet. 
M. E. 


AS. Ref. Pres. 


Baptist 
Lutheran 


Presbyterian 


Non-sect. 
M. E. So. 
M. E. 





Presbyterian 


Cong. 
Christian 
Baptist 
M. E. 


R. C. 


Сиш, Presb. 


Cong. 
M. E. 


Presbyterian 


M. E. So. 


Presbyterian 


Christian 
Baptist 


oe 


Presbyterian 


Non-seet. 
P. E. 
M. E. So. 


M. E. 
Christian 
Non-seet, 


Non-sect. 
М. К. So. 
Non-sect. 


Cumb. Presb. 
М.Е 


Salt Lake City, Utah: Non-sect. 
Vt. Р be 


at 


Va. 


oe 


Austin College. ..... .... Sherman, 
Baylor University ....... Waco, 
Fort Worth University ..|Fort Worth, 
Hope Institute. .......... Italy, 
Mansfield College........ Mansfield. 
Marvin DOE WC Waxahachie, 
№. Mary's University... .|Galveston, 
Salado College........... Salado, 
Southwestern University | Georgetown, 
"хаз, University of... .. Austin, 
Trinity University ....... 'Tehuacana, 
Wiley "MEC Marshall, 
(чар, University Of...... 
Middlebury College...... Middlebury, 
Aorwieh University... ... Norwich, 
Vermont, University of. .| Burlington, 
Emory and Henry Coll..| Emory, 
Hampden-Sidney College Hamp.-Sidney, °" 
Randolph-Macon — ** ^ iAshland, A 
Richmond College. ..... Richmond, 
wanoke р E Salem, 


y of ..|Charlottesville, '' 
Lee 


Lexiugton, 


Washington, Univ, of... iSeattle. 


Whitman College 


Bethany 
"hepherd 


Ken ө 
^L. Francis 


ameng the 
the U 


though thi 


youthful love с 
idees called 5 


be 


7 


totes o аа он о 


— — 


University 
Ravine College у 


Walla Walla, 
Bethany, 


LES 


ob 


oe 


W. Va. 


Shepherdstown, “° 


‘ol „Flemington, 
a University Morgantown, 


Beloit, 


versity ....:Galesville, 


Appleton, 
Milton, 
Watertown, 
Racine, 
‘Ripon, 


[17 


te 


Wy. 





.6 


Non-sect. 
M. E. So. 
Baptist 
Lutheran 
Non-sect. 


44 


P. E. 
R. C. 
Non-sect. 
Cong. 
Christian 
Non-sect. 


F.-W. Baptist 


Non-sect. 
Cong. 


Presbyterian 
M. E 


AM. А 
7-р. Bapt. 


Lutheran 


R.C. 


Non-sect. 








L4 T 
Bf Y 
ш 


15м 184 
15532 1553 
1870 1816 
15864 1869 
IS71 INTL 
18650 1870 
1545; 1842 





1802! 1802 
1810/1822 
1851 1852 
1305 1765 
1877 1917 
18%0 TSN] 
185 1785 
]560 1800 
1542 1830 
]550 1851 
1850 195 
180 
180] 1805 
1852 IN 
a to's) 
1883 1883 
1883: 183 
IRL 1882 
1552 1847 
185041820 
185311549 
11866| IKOG 
NSO] [886 
IMT 1871 
1842 1812 
1907 1860 
1867, 1867 








1794/1794 
1850] IRE, 
1869 18640 
1842) 1519 
1882| 1883 
131864 


187 11875 


137011879 
1781/1795 
IADR 1868 
1873/1872 
1840: 15851 
1815 1846 
1881 ; 18S] 
1886: [881 
1872. 1869 
18573,1562 
1856 1854 
1800 1860 
1855/1573 
1881/1881 
1870 1869 
1873.1873 
1850! 1850 
1800/1501 

...11%19 
1791] 1800 
1837 1839 
1783/1716 
1430) 1832 
1510! [R32 
1853) 1853 
1810) 1825 








1782! 1749 
[160931604 
[186111862 
! 1861 | ING. 
18N3] 1882 
IRU 1841 
ЕКТ 
‘TORÎ 1868 
1807 1867 
1846 1847 
1854| 1859 
1849| [S49 
1867| 1867 
16711965 
[1852| 1853 
155511554 
е LIRS6 
РЕТ 
1856) 1887 


| | C. К. ADAMS. 
College Fraternities: a class of organizations 


prevalent. 


students of the higher institutions of learning in 


U.S. With one e 


xception they are secret in character, 


х element is in reality a mere concession to the 
They are composed of 


f the mysterious. 
chapters." 


A fraternity has only one chapter 


in any one e Е 
{клу one college. In some of the larger colleges there are 








COLLEGE FRATERNITIES Obl 


as many as twenty-five chapters of different. fraternities, 
The number of members in a single chapter averages about 
seventeen. 

Nomenclature and Insiqnia.—The names of many of the 
fraternities are composed of Greek letters, and they are hence 
called “Greek letter. societies" The chapters also. bear 
Greck names, sometimes in the regular order of the dates of 
their establishment, sometimes with the name of the State 
added, and sometimes they are named from the colleges or 
towns in which they are located. Membership in these 
organizations is commonly indicated by badges, which 
usually display the паше and ѕоше of the symbols of the 
fraternity. 

Origen and Derelopment.—The first society bearing а 
Greek name was the Phi Beta Kappa, founded at the Col- 
lege of William and Mary in Virginia in 1776. It was 
social and secret. In December, 1779, it authorized the 
establishment. of branches at Yale and Harvard, and the 
next year ceased to exist, on account of the confusion inci- 
dent to the Revolutionary war. The chapter at Yale was 
established in 1780 and that at Harvard. in 1781, these two 
chapters afterward uniting to establish branches elsewhere. 
This society became a literary organization: admitting 
members from the higher classes only, it gradually grew 
formal and perfunctory, its ritual and so-called secrets were 
disclosed, and finally admission to its ranks was based en- 
tirely upon grounds of scholarship. and after a time its 
honored badge became simply a symbol of high collegiate 
rank. It was revivified in 1881, but still remains ап hon- 
orary society. In 1825 the first of the men's general frater- 
nities, the Kappa Alpha, was formed at Union College. In 
external features it closely copied Phi Bela Kappa: it was 
secret, it had a Greek name, it confined its membership to 
upper class men, it named its chapters on the same plan, 
and its badge was, like that of Phi Beta Карра, a watch- 
key. This society was opposed by the faculty and students, 
and was accused, on account of its small membership and 
the exclusion of outsiders from its meetings, of promoting 
a college aristocracy. In 1827 two other societies of the 
same nature, Sigma Phi and Delta Phi, were founded at 
Union. In 1831 Sigma Phi placed a chapter at. Hamilton 
College, and this resulted in the formation there of a rival 
society, called Alpha Delta Phi, in 1832. So the system 
spread, the establishment of a chapter at à college leading 
soon to the organization of a new society or chapter, until 
in 1890, the last year for which reliable statisties are obtain- 
able, there were nearly 800 chapters in existence. 

Organization and Government.—Previous to 1861 the prev- 
alent system of governinent among the fraternities was a 
weak supervision by one chapter, usually called a “ grand ” 
chapter, modified by the enactments of infrequent conven- 
tions of delegates from the chapters. The chapters were 
otherwise independent. Since the year 1870, or thereabouts, 
this has changed into а system composed of а legislative 
body, or convention of chapter delegates meeting regularly, 
its sessions being accompanied by public exercises and a 
banquet, and an administrative body composed of an execu- 
tive, usually called à president, and assisted by а board of 
trustees and several minor officials with limited jurisdiction. 
Few, if any. of the fraternities have a judicial svstem for 
punishing violations of their own laws, The chapters are 
universally permitted to oceupy themselves with any kind 
of work or exercises which they deem of benefit, but the 
aims of the majority are purely social. They all endeavor 
to secure as members students of social or intellectual promi- 
nence, and the contest for such between rival ehapters is in- 
tense at the beginning of each collegiate vear. This “culti- 
vation” of prospective members is usually termed “ rush- 
ing." The act of admitting a member is termed his “ in- 
itiation,” or he is said to have “swung out," The chapters 
are gradually becoming householders, and in the older coi- 
leges it is common for the members to live together in a 
house owned or rented by them. Many such houses are 
handsome and costly, In 1891 seventy such buildings were 
owned by chapters, and probably three times as many were 
rented, Members of а chapter are said to be active when 
they are in college attendance, alumni when they are not, 
and Aenorary when they have not been initiated while un- 
dergraduates. This last-mentioned class of members is be- 
ing discontinued by the better fraternities. Membership in 
two fraternities simultaneously is forbidden except under 
peculiar circumstances, and if a member leaves опе and 
joins another he is said to be “lifted.” a practice which is 
generally condemned as disloyal and unmanly.. The alumni 


902 


© aad 


freque у form clubs in the larger cities, and sometimes, as 
in New York, rent buildings. They are usually well ap- 
pointed and successful. 

Lrteratere—TVhe fraternities have issued publications in 
the form of catalogues, histories, АЫ musie, and 
magazines. АП but one or two have published catalogues, 
Previous to 18;9 such compilations contained merely lists of 
the members! names, but. since that. time a great advance 
has been made, and the more recent catalogues have con- 
tained full but condensed. biographies of the members, his- 
torical sketches of the fraternity and the institutions at 
which the chapters are located, the geographical distribu- 
tion of the members, and various statistical tables of interest, 
Among the more noticeable of recent. catalogues аге those 
of Alpha Della Phi (1592, with а supplement in 1889) ; Beta 
Theta Pi (01882, with a supplement in 1886): Delta Kappa 
FEpsilon (1801): Delta Tanu Delle (N84): Delta Upsilon 
(1885): Phi Delta Theta (A883) : Psi Upsilon (S89): and 
Sigma Chi sno), Psi Upsilon, Sigma Chi and Beta Theta 
Pi have also published histories, Song-books have been 
generally issued. They do not differ materially from eur- 
rent collections of college songs, and, in common with the 
instrumental pieces named after the fraternities, they con- 
tain nothing notable. 

Prriodicalx—aside from purely ephemeral attempts at 
publishing journals made by Delta Upsilon in 1565 and 
Theta Delta Chi in 1869, the first fraternity journal was the 
Beta Theta Ре. issued by the fraternity of that name in 1872, 
and still published as a monthly, Other journals, with the 
dates of their establishment, are as follows: The Palm, of 
Alpha Тап Omega, 1550; the Chaekeft, of Chi Phi; and its 
predecessor, the Quarterly. ISS4:; the Purple and Gold, of 
Chi Psi, I884; the D. AL E. Quarterly, 883; the Rainbow, 
of Delta Tan Delta, and its predecessor, the Crescent, 18831: 
the Quarterly of Delta Upsilon, 1882; the Journal, of kappa 
Alphas 1879; the Caduceus of Карра меша, and its idus 
cessor, the Quarterly, 1583: the Seroll, of Phi Delta Theta, 
18:6: the Quarterly of Phi Gamma Delta, 1879; the Phi 
Kappa Psi Алле, and its quarterly and monthly predeces- 
sors, 1875; the Phi Kappa Sigma Quarterly, 1800: the Nig- 
ma Alpha Epsilon. Record, 1880; the Sigma Chi Quarterly, 
INS1: the Sigma Nu Delta, 1881; and the Theta Delta Chi 
Shield, 1884. In addition to this list, Alpha Delta Phi pub- 
lished the Star and C'rescenf from 1880 to 1885 :; Psi Upsilon, 
the Lamond from 1878 to 18S6: and Zeta Psi the Monthly 
and Quarter/y from 1884 to 1886. The women's societies 
have also issued similar journals, the first of whieh was the 
Golden Key, of Карра Карра Gamma, 1532, which since 
1886 has been called the Avy: others are the Arrow, of 
Pi Beta Phi, 1885; the Anchora, of Delta Gamma, 1884: 
the Quarterlies of Kappa Alpha Theta and Alpha Phi, 1885 
and [888; and the Trident of Delta Delta Delta, 18091. 
Nearly all of these journals have been irregular in their 
publication, or have suspended one or more times. But 
they are all now in fair condition, At first they were secret, 
and designed to cireulate only among members, but now 
they generally receive subscriptions from outsiders at the 
nearly uniform price of B1 per annum, Beta Theta Pi and 
Sigma Chi issue secret periodicals in addition to their regu- 
lar journals, called respectively the Mystice Messenger and 
the Bulletin. 

The fraternities may be conveniently grouped into men's 
general and local fraternities, women's societies, and pro- 
fessional societies, A few details only сап be given, and 
those only in regard to the more prominent in the following 
list. The name of the frate THItV is first given, then the total 
membership, the place and date of origin, the characteristics 
of the badge, the colors and flower if any, and the mimber 
of inactive and active chapters, with their general location, 
The statisties are given for the summer of L891. "This is 
the latest date at which trustworthy figures in regard to 
most ol them are available, Later data in regard toa few, 
though obtainable, would, if given, prove misleading for 
purposes of comparison, 

Mews General О лас {phe Delta Phi. 62:6 
Hatmilton College, 18:52 : badge, a star and crescent ; бош 
green and white: inactive e hapters N, active 19, mostly in the 
East: owns seven buil lings. LM pha Tun Omega 061 ; .Vir- 
ginia Military [nstitute, 1865: a Maltese gold, white, 
green. and bluez inactive chapters 21. active 35: chiefly in 
the South: one building. Beta Theta Pi. 650805; Miami Uni- 
versity, INH: an eight-sided oblong shield: pink and blue: 
the rose: inactive chapters 19, active 60: widely distributed ; 
three buildings. 


if 


Cres 


| 


Che Phi. 3.41: formed by the union of | 20 chapters. 
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same name, the earliest. of which 
was founded at Princeton in 1854: monogram of the Jetten 
scarlet and blue: inactive chapters 25. active 21; 1n the Бам 
and South: обе building. Chi Pst, 2.950: Union Colece 
S41; monogram of the letters: purple and gold: inactive 
chapters 8, active 16: in the South and East; five Бичи, 
Delta Kappa Epsilon, 10:353; Yale, 1844 (called. generally 

D.K. E. and the members * Dekes “ys a rhomb; blue, gli, 

and crimson; inactive chapters 13, active 34; mostly in the 
East; nine buildings, Delta Phi, 2205: Union, 1527: a 
Maltese eross: blue and white; inactive chapters 4, active 
11: mostly in the Middle States; two buildings, Delia P~ 
3,304 ; Columbia, 1847 : St. Anthony's cross; light blue: 
active chapters 10. active 9; in the East and South: eiit 
buildings. Della Tau Delta, 4,044; Bethany College, 10: 
a four-sided shield; purple, gold. and white: the pansy: gi 
Inactive and 39 active chapters, The fraternity owns берер 
ter-houses. Delta Upsilon (non-seeret), 4.71 ; formed by & 
confederation of local societies, the oldest of which was 
founded at Williams, IN94; a monogram of the letters: hive 
and gold : inactive chapters 6, active 26: ntostly in the Eit: 
seven buildings. Nappa Alpha. 997; Union, 1325; а water 
kev; scarlet; inactive chapters 2, active 4; in the Eas: 
three buildings, Kappa Alpha, 2.057 (called the * Southem 
Order," and has no connection with the fraternity Last mei- 
tioned): Washington and Lee, 1865: a shield; cardinal ari 
gold; inactive chapters 12, active 26; wholly in the Seul; 
owns no buildings. Kappa Sigma, 2.048; University of Vir- 
ginia, 1867: a crescent. and star: gold, blue, and reds the 
lilvy-of-the-valley ; inactive chapters 20, active 23 1 mostly ta 
the South: owns no buildings. Phi Delta Theta, 6.035: Mi- 
ami University, 1848; a shield; white and blue: the curna- 


three societies. of the 


ч. 
aol 


tion; inactive chapters 17, active 66; widely distributed; 
one building. Phi Gamma Delta, 4344; Je fferson Collece, 
ISIS; a rhomb; reval purple; inactive Chapters 23, aetive 


40: mostly in the West : owns no buildings. Z^ Kappa P». 
5.302 : Jefferson College, 1852: a shield; Inactive chapters 
16. active 35; mostly in the West and South; one building. 
Phi Kappa Sigma, V818; University of Pe nnsvlvania. E 
a Maltese cross and shull; black and gold ; inactive с hapters 
15. active 11; mostly in the East and South: one building. Р 
Nappa Alpha, 310; University of Virginia, 1868 ; a shieh 
and diamond: garnet and gold; inactive ch: üpiets 7. active 
4: all in the South: no buildings. Jsi Upsilon, 3,124 : Union, 
1833; a rhomb: garnet and gold: inactive Chapters 2, active 
17: mostly in the East; five buildings. Suma Alpha Eir- 
silon, 2342; University ‘of Alabama, 1856: a rhomb: purple: 

and gold; inactive chapters 23, active 31; mostly in the 
South: no buildings. Sigma Chr, 4.001; Miami University, 
1855: а white cross: blue and gold; inactive chapters 
24. — 38; mostly in the South and West: dumung 
the war had a non-collegiate chapter in a brigade of the 

— army; no buildings. Sigma Nu. 971; Virgins 

Military Institute, 1869; a five- -paneled cross; black, white, 
and gold; inactive chapters 7, active 20; mostly in the 
South: no buildings, Siyma Phi, 1.820; Union, 1827: a 
monograms: blue and white; inactive chapters 2. active 
in the East; owns six buildings. Theta Delta Chie. 
Union: 1847; a shield: black, white, and blue; inae 

Chapters 14, active 20; in the East; two buildings. Zeta ра, 
35.590; New York University, 1846 : a monogram ; white: m- 
active chapters 10, active 20; mostly in the East and two 11 
Canada: four buildings. 

Mews Local. Freleriities.—Alpha Sigma Phi, 220: Ma- 
rietta College. 1860: formerly a chapter of a class society. 
Alpha Siqma Pi 340; Norwich University, 1857. Белге, 
2235: Yale Scientific School, 1863: owns a building. Jui 
Pst B01: University of Vermont, 1850. Z. AL A. (not Grecki 
303: Trinity College (Conn). 1820. Kappa Kappa Kap 
(called usually *"Tri-Kap 7), 253; Dartmouth College, 1842. 
Lambda fata (called also *'The Owl 7), 8902 University of 
Vermont, 1836; Phi Nu Theta (called also " Eclectic “i 4r: 
Weslevan University, 1827; ownsa building. Lhe Zefa Mi. 
310; Dartmouth Scientific School 1857: owns а builidinz. 
Sigma Delta Che, 215; Yale Scientific School, 1867; owns а 
building. 

Women's Societies, —Alpha Phi, 348: Syracuse University, 
1872: monogram bulge; 5 chapters, Delta [На [hits 
190: Boston University, BSB; crescent badge: 5 ehapters. 
Delta батта, 632: University of зе, 1572 : anche 
badge: 12 chapters. Gamma Phi Bela; 212; Syracuse U 


. 
оо» 


i; 
4 


u- 


versity, 1874: monogram badge: 5 chapters. Kappa Alp 
Theta, 34850: De Pauw University, 1970: — aped bier: 


Kappa Карра Gamma, 1533; Monmouth Ces 
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Jee, 1870; badge. a golden kev: 22 chapters. Pr Bela Pht, 
141; Monmouth College, 1867 ; badge, an arrow; 19 chap- 
ters. 

Professional Societies —There are Alpha Chi, musical: 
Alpha Epsilon Jute, medical; D. (f. Wn scientific; Ун 
Sigma Nu, medical; Phi Delta Phi, Delta Chi, and Book 
and бамі legal: Phi Sigma Kauppa, scientilie; Q. T. V. 
еше and Theta Xi, scientific, None of these is very 
widespread, except Pht Delta Phi, which has chapters in 
twenty of the best law schools, WiniiamM RAIMOND BAIRD. 

College of New Jersey: See New JERSEY, COLLEGE OF, 

College Point: formerly a village; now part of the 
та of Queens, New York city; Queens eo., N. Y. (for 
lation of county, see map of New York, ref. 7-Di: on the 
Long Island R. R. and on East river: has manufactures of 
hard rubber and silk ribbon. Pop. (1880) 4.102 : (1890) 6,121. 


Collegeville: villiize : Montgomery eon Pa. (for location 
of county, see map of Pennsylvania, ref. 6-0: оп Perkio- 
men R. К. Here are Ursinus College (Reformed German), 
Pennsylvania Ferhale College, and two popular summer re- 
sorts (Glenwood. Hall and Prospect Terrace), and maehine- 
works, The chief industry is agriculture, Pop. (0313) esti- 
mated, 600, EDITOR oF " INDEPENDENT." 

Collegiants: а sect of Christians in Holland; so called 
frm their assemblies; which they called "colleges" The 
orisinal members were Remonstrant (Arminian) laity, and 
tae leaders were three brothers, John, Adrian, and Gilbert 
van der Kodde. of Warmond. The sect arose about 1620, 
transferred its headquarters after a little to Rhynsburg, near 
Levden, hence they were called popularly LeAgushurgers ; 
afer 1625 it spread all over the country, but died with the 
camry, They rejected all creeds, had no regular ministry, 
iit claimed that their preachers spoke under the guidance 
of the Spirit. They forbade military service and public 
office to their members, and had no form of church govern- 
ment. They practiced immersion as the ошу baptism, and 
oper eominunidon, 


. Collegiate Edneation of Women: until about the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century it was held by a majority of 
miukind that although collegiate education might be good 
or men it was not good for women, Accordingly, institu- 
tions for the higher education of women were few in num- 
wr and inadequately equipped and. endowed. For many 
Pur the seminary at Mt. Holvoke, Mass; was regarded 
i the North as the foremost institution for the education of 
women in the U. S. With advancing thought in regard to 
he position of women, however, public opinion was gradu- 
aiv modified in regard to the facilities that should be pro- 
vided for woman's education, This changing public opin- 
п assumed two distinet forms. One class of people held 
‘hat voung women should not be educated with voung men, 
but should receive their higher training in colleges designed 
for young women alone: while another class held that the 
mest desirable results are likely to be obtained when voung 
men and voung women are educated in the same inst itution, 
vil, for the most part at least, in the same classes, "These 
two forms of belief soon made two classes of colleges avail- 
alle to women, Elmira College, chartered as “ Elmira Fe- 
male College” in 1855, was the first of the colleges designed 
and generously equipped for the exclusive use of women: 
amd Oberlin College, in Ohio, founded in 1834 “for both 
ae and all colors,” was the first of the larger colleges to 
eter its advantages to men and women alike. Wellesley 
College. at Wellesley, Mass, was opened in 1875; Smith 
College, at Northampton, Mass., in 1875: and. Bryn. Mawr 
(еы, at Bryn Mawr, Pa., in 1885. These institutions all 
Aral once toa flourishing condition, and, as will be seen by 
the firmes given below, have come to be numerously attended. 
| he courses of study for undergraduates in all these col- 
cms аге substantially equivalent to the courses offered) in 
"he colleges designed for young men. Bryn. Mawr is en- 
ured to the distinction of having organized the work with 
чн а reference to the needs of graduate students, and the 
b'inher of graduate students in attendance shows that ef- 
Nis in this direction have been appreciated, In all of the 
gts Just named. the young women in attendance live, 
‘or The most. part or wholly, in buildings provided by the 
elege corporation, and are constantly under the more or 
oo supervision of the college authorities. At Smith 
M the en) of cottage life is predominant ; at Bryn 
ea medium course is pursued ; while at Wellesley and 
амаг the. young women live in large and elegantly ap- 
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No buildings, which provide Jodging-rooms as well as 
ecture-halls, libraries, and museums, At Wellesley the resi- 
dent teaching corps is made up exclusively of women: at 
Vassar, Smith, and Bryn Mawr the teaching force is partly 
of men and partly of women, In all these colleges lectures 
by non-resident: scholars of distinction аге frequently pro- 
vided. The degrees conferred are the same as at colleges 
for young men. 

While the colleges just named have been offering their 
advantages to voung women in the Eastern. part of the 
U. S. opportunities of another nature have been opened 
in the Middle and Western States. The University of 
lowa opened its doors to women on equal terms with men 
in 1860, and the example thus set was rapidly followed by 
Michigan and the other State universities. The colleges 
founded on а denominational basis have so generally imi- 
tuted the same example that what is called coeducation 
may be regarded as the prevalent method in Institutions 
W.of the Alleghanies. While none of the older and larger 
colleges and universities of New England and the South 
have opened their doors to women, none of the more promi- 
nent institutions of the Middle and Northwestern States 
have been organized for men alone. The Leland Stanford 
Junior University, which was opened in 1891 with a richer 
endowment than that of any other educational institution 
in the U.S. offers its advantages to women as well as to 
men, The same is true of the University of Chicago, which 
Was opened in 189023, While the schools of law, medicine, 
and theology have, at least in the Western. States, been 
more or less generally accessible to women, the number of 
women in the professional schools has not. been large, ex- 
cepting in the schools of medicine. Since 1869 the depart- 
ment of medicine and surgery in the University of Michigan 
has offered its instruction to women, and large numbers 
have availed themselves of the advantages offered. To a 
majority of the medical schools of the country, however, 
women have not been admitted, 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the collegiate edu- 
eation of women has advanced without serious opposition. 
During the vears between 1860 and ISSO much was written 
on the subject. While few of the writers ventured to ques- 
tion the propriety of affording Women opportunities for 
higher education, vet whenever such opportunities assumed 
а concrete form there was aroused a more or less active op- 
position, In general, however, the objections to colleges for 
women alone were far less numerous than the objections to 
colleges for men and women in the same classes. Although 
the opposition assumed a variety of phases, it made its im- 
pression chiefly by means of three different assertions. The 
first was that the health of voung women was not so firm 
and so steady as to enable them to pursue a collegiate course 
with advantage. This argument was pressed with special 
force in opposition to the education of young women in in- 
stitutions where their progress and proficiency would be eon- 
stantly compared. with those of the young men. Some of 
the highest medical authorities asserted that the result. of 
such coeducation would be disastrous, A second objection 
often urged was that the mental capacities and aptitudes of 
young women are not such as to enable them advantageously 
to carry on collegiate work in the same classes as young men. 
It was urged either that the young women would be obliged 
to work so hard as to endanger their health, or that the voung 
men would have to be held back in order to accommodate 
the slower pace of their weaker classmates. A third objection 
urged was that voung men and young women of collegiate age 
ean not be brought into the social relations ordinarily, if not 
necessarily, involved. in coeducation without such. distrac- 
tions from study as will interfere with their educational prog- 
To the first two of these objections experience has 
given а positive answer. Not only is the attendance upon 
college duties quite as regular on the part of young women 
as on the part of vou ig men, but the general health of young 
women has been adequate to the demands made upon it. 
Where opportunities for gymnastic training and exercise 
are ах generously provided for young women as for voung 
men, it has been found that the average health and strength 
of the young women is higher at the time of graduation 
than it was at the time of entering college, In the matter of 
scholarship, moreover, experience is no less decided. While 
it is true that to certain phases of certain studies the femi- 
nine mind is not quite so well adapted ах the masculine 
mind. still it is probably correct to say that, taking all studies 
as a whole. the attainments of the young women, as shown in 
regular elass-work and in examinations, are slightly higher 


ress, 
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than the attainments of the young men. This result ap- 
pears to have been unmistakably shown by statisties pre- 
pared at the University of Michigan, at Cornell Universit v. 
and at the University of Wisconsin, While this fact should 
not be regarded as proving too much, it does at least show 
that under ordinary circumstances young women are eap- 
able of collegiate proficiency that will compare favorably 
with that of young men in the same classes, But in regard 
to the third objection experience has not given so unambigu- 
ous an answer. itis certain that social distractions [rom 
study are often very considerable, and it is probable that 
college officers of much experience with coeducation would 
generally admit that objections to the system on this ground 
are the only ones that any longer can be urged with any ap- 
pearance of reason, And on this point all that can. be хакі 
Is included in the statement that until a young woman Is so 
mature and serious iu her purpose as to discriminate wisely 
between her studies and her social recreations, she is not in 
a position to profit in a coeducational institution. | 

While the Шеш: education of women has been making 
rapid progress in the U. S, similar advances have. been 
made in some of the countries of Europe. At Oxford and 
Cambridge women have not yet been admitted to academic 
degrees; but at both of those venerable institutions colleges 
for women have been founded, and instruction is given by 
teachers of the highest rank. At Paris and at a few of the 
universities of Germany women are admitted to lectures, 
though they are not yet entitled to examinations for degrees, 
Of the few European institutions in which the higher de- 
grees are given to Women on the same conditions as to men, 
the University of Zurich in Switzerland. is the best known. 

The following tables, made up from official reports, show 
the number of women pursuing either graduate studies ora 
collegiate course of four years in the larger colleges to which 
women are admitted in the U. S. The figures, unless other- 
wise indicated, are for the years 1801-92: 


1. COLLEGES IN THE U. 8. EXCLUSIVELY FOR WOMEN, 








Graduates. Underyraduates, 









































NAME OF COLLEGE. 
Wellesley College, Wellesley. Mass........ 10 Б, 
Mt. Holyoke College, Mt. Holyoke, Mass.. ei 145 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass........ 10 OT 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie. N. Y....... 1 226 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa....... 32 | 162 
TOAS cce n Ын iem o cii. 23 53 | 1.730 
Jl. COLLEGES OPEN TO MEN AND WOMEN ON THE SAME CON- 
DITIONS, 
| "EXC UNDER- 
L QRADUATES. GRADUATES. 
NAME OF COLLEGE. | — 
| Men. Women. Men. Women. 
University of California ............ [83 13 411 191 
Leland Stanford Junior University. 2 15 EH М 
University of Colorado... ......... 1 2 42 2 
State Avricultural Coll., Colorado.. 1 4 53 22 
University of Denver... 2 1 11 7 
Columbian Coll, Washington, D. C.. sh 171 43 
Wesleyan University, Connecticut. 11 3 215 35 
Northwestern University, IBinois... 3 3 2M 114 
Lake Forest University, IHlinois..... 8 * M 17 
De Pauw University, Indiana....... N те 14+ 140 
University of Indiana........... — 19 9 235 97 
i utu . ...... ...... 19 10 148 15 
Drake University. Des Moines, Ia... T s; 76 25 
Towa College (0890-91) . . . . . . . . . . .. 137 5 
Boston University . . . . . . ............ 3 1 R3 153 
University of Michizan............. 44 оз TRY 312 
P. t Minnesota.. . . . . . . . . .. 44 13 207 155 
^ " Mississippi............ 18 5 193 11 
i Мао . . . . . . . ....... 1 1 148 30 
“ Nebraska (0INWI-0] 4... 18 10 T: 43 
x " Towa (ISUMAAI ,. . . . . . a 15 212 86 
Cornell University.......... ЕРСИ 124 :3 1,062 12 
Oberlin CoNege. . . . . .. . . ..... ...... 3 2 183 179 
Ohio Wesleyan Universitv.......... 1 1 ЗОЗ хә 
University of South Dakota......... S ы; 25 81 
Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania. £a m 113 rt 
Dickinson College, Pennsylvania... 6 1 140 15 
Yankton College, South Dakota..... 1 3 2 15 
Washington State University....... ie zu “cyl 26 19 
University of Verimnont. . . . .. . . . . . . .. 169 41 
TENS es Sco dao rag dr 5 3 124 43 
us BPW VOTRE eee . . er hores — dd 6 8 
Ohio University |... . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. " ra^ | м; 26 
Western Reserve University. Ohio.. 3 1 Sj 61 
University of Cincinnati, Ohlio...... ә) 7 105 71 
University of Wisconsin............. 33 17 зз 163 
Tota lg ce Seok artes tetra ELO: 4*0 1% 6.760 2.932 


C. K. ADAMS, 


from 1754 lo 18.25 (1834). 





COLLIMATION, LINE OF 


Collem^bola [from Ст, кблла, glue + £uBoAor. per, 
wedge]: a sub-order of insects, so called in allusion tea 
sucker-like organ at the base of the abdomen. See Tuy- 


SANURA. 


Colleton, James: colonial Governor of South Carolina. 
He was a brother of one of the proprietaüries, and in 1686 
was appointed Governor in the interest of the proprietaris, 
with the rank of landgrave; endeavored to enforce the laws 
in the constitutions which the colonists refused to recognze 
as binding upon them. Ie met with bitter opposition from 
the majority of the colonial Parliament, and ехе! 
them from their seats. In. 1687 а new Parliament was 
elected, and the assembly resorted to open defiance, and in 
1690 he was impeached, disfranchised, and banished fror 
the province, Revised by Е. STURGES ALLEN. 

Collett. Jacopise CAMILLA: Norwegian novelist ani 
woman of letters: sister of Wergeland; b. Jan, 2:3, 1813. 0! 
her works may be mentioned Amlmandens Dettre (The 
Magistrates Daughters, 1885), the first and perhaps tie 
best of her novels; Fortællinger (Tales, 1861); Z de {ана 
Netter (In. the Long Nights, 1863) Mod Siræmwen 
(Against the Stream, 1879; 2d series 1885); еее Diei, 
Erindringer og Bekjendelser (Last. Leaves, Recollections 
and Confessions, 1868, 1872. 1873). The emancipation of 
woman was, in one way or another, the underlying purp se 
of most of this author's literary work. р. in Christiania, 
Mar. 7, 1895. G. L. KITTREDGE. 


Collet’ta, Рїктко: an Italian. historian and general: b. 
at Naples, Jan. 23, 1775. He was a general in the army ^f 
Murat (1812-14), and was Minister of War at Naples in 1820; 
exiled in 1821: wrote а J/extory of the Kingdom of Napis 
D. Nov. 11, 1833. 


Collidine: an alkaloid (СН, №), found with many others 
in the products of the destructive distillation of bones and 
other animal substances, of coal, of quinine, and of cinch 
nine. It is a colorless oily liquid, having an aromatic очот. 


Collier, Jeremy: an English non-juring bishop: b. at 
Stow Qui (or Quire), in Cambridgeshire, Sept. 23, 1650. He 
graduated at Cambridge in 1676, was ordained a priest in 
1677, and bishop among the non-jurors 1713. He was a 
zealous Jacobite, and wrote several works against the Gov- 
ernment of William 111. In 1696 he gave absolution to 
Friend and Parkvns, who were condemned to death for 
treason, A sentence of outlawry was passed against hir. 
and never revoked, but he was allowed to live as usual. 
His chief works are а Short View of the Profaneness and 
Immorality of the English Stage (1608) which caused a 
great commotion; Essays on Several Moral Subjects 3 
vols, 1697-1705); and An Ecclesiastical History of Greet 
Britain... to the End of the Reign of Charles H. (1105 
14.2 vols..fol.; n. ed. with life by T. Lathbury, 1852, 9 vers 
The Short View provoked replies from Congreve, Van- 
brugh, and Dr. Filmer, but. finally the playwrights were 
worsted, and the bellicose tract of the sturdy moralist shane! 
the English stage out of its grossness. D. in London, Арг. 
26, 1726. 

Collier, Joux: portrait and figure painter: b. in Eng- 
land: contemporary, Не has ata wrtraits of many 
well-known Englishmen; Legion of laor 1878, li: 
work is serious and good in color. Studio in London. 

W. A. C. 

Collier, Jons Payne: b. in London, Jan. 11, 1759; diel 
there Sept. 18, 1883. One of his earliest. works was Tir 
Poetical Decameron (1820), followed in 1825 by his еп 
of Dodsley’s Old Plays, and in 1831 by his History of 
Dramatic Poetry. Gradually he approached the central 
figure of the whole period, and in 1835 he published Ner 
Facts Regarding the Life of Shakspeare: in 1836, Nec 
Purlieulars: in 1839, Further Particulars: and in IM- 
44. his Life of Shakspeare, which in 1846 he followed up 
by his Memoirs of the Principal Actors in the Plays et 
Shakspeare, 


Collieries: See Mines and MINING. 


Collima'tion, Line of [coll mation is from the spurt 
ous Lat. word collima re, due to an erroneous reading fer 
collinea re, bring together into a straight line; con, t> 
gether + елее, line]: in. astronomy, the central axis ef z 
telescope, or the line passing through the center of the l= 
jeet-glass and the center of the eve-piece when the Jui 
is in some standard position, In the case of the transi 
instrument, the line of collimation is defined as that which 
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passes through the optical center at right angles to the axis 
on whieh the instrument. turns, In the case of a telescope 
furnished with a revolving micrometer and position circle, 
the Hine of collimation is that which passes through the 
center of the object-glass and the center of revolution of 
the micrometer. S.N. 


Col'limator: a fixed telescope, used to adjust another 
telescope, It was the invention of DAVID RITTENHOUSE (у. ".), 
of Philadelphia, an. eminent astronomer of the eighteenth 
century, but its advantages were first made widely known 
hv Bessel. It consists of a small telescope, with spider lines 
stretched across its focus in the usual wav. If this telescope 
be now set in а fixed position, and another telescope be 
pointed so ах to look through its object-glass, the observer 
at the second telescope will see the spider lines in the со 
mator as if thev were at an infinite distance from him. 
Thus when a collimator is firmly fixed it may be used as a 
line of sight. the threads in the focus representing infinitely 
lisant lines on which another telescope may be sighted. 
The peculiar feature of the collimator is that 1t is not 
mainly used. to look through, but that light is sent. through 
ir in the reverse of the usual direction, so that. rays ema- 
nating from a point in its focus are parallel after they emerge 
from the objective. S. №. 

Collin, kol lan’, Lovis JOSEPH RAPHAEL: figure and por- 
trait painter; b. in Paris; contemporary; pupil of Cabanel; 
second-class medal, Paris Salon 1873; medal of honor, Paris 
Exposition 1889; Legion of Honor 1884. His /dy/, a com- 
position of two nude figures, a youth and a young girl in 
the open air, is à beautiful work showing fine drawing and 
subtile modeling, His portraits are refined in character 
aud admirably painted. Studio in Paris. 

* WILLIAM А. COFFIN, 

Collin d'Harleville, -diürl'veel', JEAN FRANÇOIS: А 
French dramatist and poet of much merit. whose works still 
survive on the stage; b. May 30. 1755. His first work was 
a comedy, P Inconstant, performed at the Théâtre Francais 
i list. This was followed by COpfimisfe (1788); M. de 
Crac dans son petit castel (1791); Le Vieux. Célibataire (his 
masterpiece, 1793); Châteaux en Espagne (1803). These all 
snow the poet a writer of the school of Regnard, witty, рау, 
master of a pointed and clever, though somewhat superficial, 
муо. His dramatic works form four vols. in Bvo (best ed. 
1922, with notice of the author by Andrieux) D. Feb. 24, 
мю, Revised by A. К. Mansi. 


Collingwood: а port of Lake Huron, on the south shore 
of Georgian Вау, in Nottawasaga township, Simcoe ep., Onta- 
ro, Canadas on the Breton and Collingwood and the Med- 
ford Branches of Gr. Tr. Ry, 94 miles N. by W. of Toronto 
ove map of Ontario, ref. 32D). It has large manufactures 
of lumber, leather, flour, beer, ete. ; has good schools and a 
large trade. It has regular lines of steamers to various lake- 
ports. Pop. 4,940. 


Collingwood : a northeastern suburb of Melbourne, Vic- 
топа, Australia, Pop. (1888) estimated, 32,334. 

Collingwood, С'стнвевт, Lord: an English admiral: b. 
in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Sept. 26, 1750; entered the navy 
in 1161. He was an intimate friend of Lord Nelson, and 
was distinguished as a naval tactician; followed Adiniral 
frraves to America (1774), and was made lieutenant after the 
bate of Bunker Hill (1775). In 1780 he became a post-cap- 
tain, He took part in the naval victory which Lord Howe 
gained over the French in June, 1794, and rendered important 
~ervices at the battle off Cape St. Vincent in Feb., 1797. 
In 1799 he gained the rank of rear-admiral ; in 1804 that. of 
admiral Не was the second in command at the battle of 
Trafalgar, Oct., 1805, and the chief command devolved on 
him before the end of the action in consequence of the death 
of Nelson, For his part in this victory he was raised to 
the peerage. D. at sea near Minorca, Mar. 7, 1810. 


Collingwood, Francis: civil engineer; b. at Elmira, 
N. Y.. Jan. 10, 1834 ; was graduated from the Rensselaer Poly- 
technie Institute in 1855. He has been actively engaged in 
the work of his profession, and has held the positions of 
city engineer of Шш assistant. engineer of the East river 
“ispension bridge, chief engineer of Newport. News dry- 
dock, and since Jan. 1. 1891, secretary of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, He is the author of a number 
of valuable papers published in the Zraasactions of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers and in other teeh- 
meal journals, For his paper on repairs to the Alle- 
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mium and the Telford medal by the Institution of Civil 
Engineers of Great. Britain, He is a member of several 
engineering societies of this country and Europe, a fellow 
of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, a member of the New York Microscopical So- 
ciety, and of the New York Academy of Science. 

Collins, ANruoNv: an able and liberal English writer 
on theology; b. either at Isleworth or at Heston, near 
Hounslow, in. Middlesex, June 21, 1676; educated at Cam- 
bridge. Пе was an intimate friend of John Locke, and was 
а subtle disputant. Among his works, which excited much 
commotion and were censured by the clergy, are Priest- 
craft in Perfection (London, 1709); Vindication of the 
Divine Attributes (1710); Discourses on Free Thinking 
(1713); and Discourse on the Grounds апа Reasons of the 
Christian Religion (1724). D. Dec. 13, 1729. See Cairns, 
Unbelief in the Eighteenth Century, Edinburgh (1881). 


Collins, Patrick ANDREW: lawyer and politician: b. in 
Fermoy, Ireland, Mar. 12, 1844; in 1848 settled in Chelsea, 
Mass. ; was for eight years an upholsterer; studied law in 
the Harvard Law School and in Boston, where he has prac- 
ticed since his admission to the bar in 1871. He was mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts House of Representatives 1868-69 ; 
State senator 1870-71 ; judge advocate-general in 1875; 
delegate-at-large to the Democratic national conventions of 
1876 and 1880; member of U. S. House of Representatives 
1883-89. He was chosen president. of the Land League at 
the convention in Buffalo, N. Y., in 1884. In 1893 he was 
appointed by President Cleveland U. S. consul at London. 


Collins, WirrLiaw: English lyrie poet; b. at Chichester, 
Dec. 25. 1721 : educated at Oxford. He became а resident 
of London in 1744, and was a friend of Dr. Johnson. He 
oduced in 1747 an admirable ode on The Passions, and 
уе poems, among which are odes to Mercy and Evening. 
Не was subject to melancholy, and was confined in an asv- 
lum in the latter part of his life. D. June 12.1759 Among 
his works is the Dirge in Cymbeline. See Johnson, Lives 
of the Poets, 


Collins, WiLLiAw: landscape and genre painter; b, in 
London, Sept. 18, 1788; d. there Feb. 17, 1847. Pupil of 
Royal cadum traveled and. studied on the Continent, 
especially in Italy, 1836-38. His pictures are feeble in color 
and drawing, but were popular on account of their subjects, 
which showed scenes of rustic life. Royal Academician 
1810. W. A. C. 


Collins. WitLtLiAM. WILKIE: novelist; b. іп London in 
1824. He was first articled to a ten-merchant ; then entered 
Lineoln's Inn. His tastes, however, were decidedly literary, 
and in 1848 he published an excellent. biography of his 
father, with selections from his journals and correspondence, 
in two volumes, After this suecess he devoted himself ex- 
clusively to literature and published a number of novels, 
Which, though sometimes of a rather questionable taste, be- 
came very popular. and. were translated into. both French 
and German. The most remarkable among his novels are 
Antonina (2d ed. 1850) ; Basil (1852): The Dead Secret 
(1857): Women in White (1859-60) ; Armadale (1866); Alan 
and Wife (1870); No Name, The Moonstone, Poor Miss 
Finch (1872); The New Magdalen (1873); Two Destinies 
(1876); The Haunted Hotel (1818); The Fallen Leaves 
(1879); Heart and Science (1883), ete. His drama T'he 
Lighthouse was first played in private at Tavistock House, 
and afterward produced with great success at the Olympie 
theater, London. The same was the case with кошт 
drama of his, The Frozen Deep. D. Sept. 28, 1889. 


Collinsville: village; in Canton township, Hartford co., 
Conn.; on the Farmington river, and the New England, and 
the N. Y. New Haven and Hartford railways (for location, 
sce map of Connecticut, ref. 8-F); has four churches, good 
schools, a large ax-factory, and manufactures of cutlery, ete, 
Pop. (1880) 1,376; (1890) not given in census. 

Collinsville: city: Madison со., Ill. (for location of 
county. see map of Illinois, ref. 8-D): on Vandalia R. R.; 11 
miles E. by №. of St. Louis. Pop. (1880) 2,887 ; (1890) 3,408. 


Collision: in maritime law, See Roan. Law or THE. 


Collision [from Lat. со ѓо, deriv. of colli dere; con, 
together + lae dere, injure by striking]: in mechanics, the 
impaet of two bodies, one or both of which were previously 
inmotion, The laws of the direct impact of two spherical 
bodies are deduced from the principle that the sum of the 


gheny suspension bridge he was awarded the Telford pre- | momenta of the impinging bodies, estimated in a fixed di- 
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rection along the line of motion, is not altered by the colli- 
sion. The velocities of the bodies after impact, however, 
depend upon the hardness and elasticity of these bodies, — If 
inelastic and completely incompressible, they will move 
after impact as one body, with a velocity and in a direction 
which is ascertained by dividing the algebraical sum of their 
previous momenta by that of their masses, If compressible 
and not wholly without elasticity, a certain compression 
takes place on collision, and is immediately followed by a 
more or less perfect restitution of form, according to the 
degrees of elasticity which the bodies possess, In this 
case the bodies will not move as one bal: after collision, 
but the impinging body will move more slowly than the 
other, and may even have the direction of its motion re- 
versed. 

Col'litz, HrnxaxN, Ph. D.: philologist; b. at Bleckede, 
Germany, Feb. 4, 1855: educ ated in Lüneburg. Gymnasium 
1869-75 ; Göttingen and Berlin 1875-82: assistant. librariun, 
Halle, 1893; leeturer in the university of Halle 1855; and 
Professor of Comparative Philology at Bryn. Mawr College 
18-6; author of Die Flerion der Nomina mit dreifucher 
Abstitfung im Altind. und Griech, (INN); Die Verwandl- 
schaftsrerhiltnisse der Griech. Dialekte (A885): Dre Neueste 
Sprachforschung und die Erklärung der indogerm, Ab- 
lantes (1886); Sammlung der griechischen Dialektinschrrf- 
fen ; and numerous essays and reviews a h in German and 
English. '. H. THURBER. 


Collo'dion or Collodium [from Gr. E glue-like, 
viscous; «óAAa, glue + eios, appearance]: a clear, colorless, 
gummy liquid, insoluble in water or alcohol, but soluble in 
ether, consisting of pyroxylin or guncotton dissolved in a 
mixture of alcohol and ether. When dried, it gives a trans- 

arent residue, becoming eleetrie by friction, and exploding 

ee readily by heat, percussion, ete., than ordinary gun- 
cotton, I is used principally in photography, though it 
also finds application in surgery and medicine for covering 
wounds to exclude the air, coating caustic substances, etc. 
Small quantities of guncotton for the preparation of collo- 
dion are made by immersing cleaned cotton in a solupion 
formed by dissolving nitrate of potassium. in concentrated 
sulphuric acids. Larger quantities are made by treating 
cotton with a mixture of concentrated commercial sulphuric 
and nitric acids, Some water is added, in order to cause the 
formation of the lower nitro-compounds of cellulose; but if 
too much water is added, the cotton. dissolves, instend of 
forming the desired compound. The operation is conducted 
at a temperature of about 150° F., and great care and judg- 
ment are required throughout the process. After treatment 
the cotton is washed with cold water. the use of alkalies for 
neutralizing the excess of acid having a bad effect on the 
quality of the collodion if it is to be used for photography. 
The best zuncotton. for this purpose shows an increase of 
25 per cent. in weight over that of the cotton originally em- 
ployed. In making the solution of the guncotton, 1f. too 
much alcohol is employed the sensitiveness of the film and 
its capacity for adhering to glass are impaired: if too little, 
the film is apt to contract after sensitizing, Photographers 
Inake use of two kinds of collodion—the “ plain” and the 
“iodized.” the latter being the plain collodion which has 
received the addition of some iodides or bromides, generally 
the iodides of cadmium and ammonium, Plain collodion is 
often of two kinds—* positive " and “negative "—the py- 
roxvlin for these being prepared according to a slightly 
different formula, For the " positive collodion ” less water 
is used in the preparation of the pyroxvlin, 

Small balloons, lighter than those made from gold-beat- 
ers skin, are sometimes made with collodion., T he liquid is 
poured into a flask and shaken about until the interior is 
completely covered the ether and alcohol are then. evapo- 
rated off by a blast directed into the flask. By drawing the 
air out of the flask by means of a tube suit: ably adjusted, the 
film is detached, the balloon. collapses, and may be drawn 
out. It is then distended aud dr n 


Collop-Monday: the Monday after Quinquagesima Sun- 
day; so called because on that d: у the faithful began to 
abstain from the use of flesh ineat or eollops, 


Collot-d'Herbois, kol lo lar bwa’, JEAN MARIE: 
Jacobin: b. in Paris in 1750; 
маха member of the convention, and a partisan of Robes- 
pierre, notorious for his violence and етпеу, He became 
a member of the committee of publie safety in 1793, and 
was sent to Lyons, where he caused hundreds to be put to 
death. In the crisis of the 9th Thermidor, 1794, he acted 


French 


originally a strolling plaver: ; 
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with the enemies of Robespierre, In 1795 he was trans- 
ported to Cayenne, where he died Jan. 8, 1796. 


Collu'thus: Greek еріс poet. of Lycopolis in the Thebas: 
lived in the time of the Emperor Anastasius (491-518). Ore 
rom The Rape of Helen (Артаүў 'EXévns). 995. verses, hin 
жеп preserved, Ed. with commentary by Lennep (1245: 
repeated by Schäfer (1825) ; text ed. by Lehrs (1541) in th 
Didot collection, and by Abel (1880). 


Coll’yer, Ковект, D. D.: Unitarian divine and a popular 
lecturer: b. in Keighley, England, Dec. 8. 1823. In IM? 
he removed to the U. S., and became a Methodist lay preacher. 
Three years later he embraced Unitarian views, and, aban- 
doning his mechanic's trade, entered the ministry. He was 
pastor of Unity church, Chicago, from 1859 to 1879, when 
he became pastor of the Church of the Messiah in New 
York city, where he still remains. Besides many sermens 
and addresses, he has published the following books: às- 
ture and Life (sermons; Boston, 1867); A Man in Earnest 
(1868); The Life that Now 16 (sermons; 1871); The Simpie 
Truth (1811) ; Talks to Young Men (1887). 

Colman, kól' man, Bexsamiyx, D. D.: Congregational di- 
vine; b. in Boston, Mass., Oct. 19, 1673: graduated at Har- 
vard in 1692. On a passage to England he was taken pri~- 
oner by a French vessel in 1695, but finally visited пс), 
and returned to the U.S. in 1699. He became pastor of the 
Brattle Street church, Boston (at that time an independent 
church), with which he was connected till his death. D. i 
Boston, Aug. 29, 1747. He was distinguished for his el» 
quence in the pulpit. See his biography by Rev. Ebenezer 
Turell, Boston, 1749. Revised by GEoRGE Р. FISHER. 

Colman, Georce: English dramatic author; b. in Fier- 
ence, Apr. 28, 1783. He produced in 1760 Polly Honeyen. 
and in 1761 the Jealous Wipe, comedies, and a good metrical 
translation of Terence (1764). In 1777 he became the pr- 
prietor of the Haymarket theater, London. He wrote ant 
adapted several other dramas. D. Aug. 14, 1794.— His хоп. 
GEORGE COLMAN. b. Oct. 21, 1762, became director of the 
Haymarket theater in 1785, and wrote numerous successful 
comedies and farces, among which are John Bull (1805 ; 
Inkle and Yarico; and The Песчан. Не publishes 
autobiographie memoirs, entitled Random Recollections |? 
vols. 1830). Р. Oct. 26, 1836. 


Colman, SAMUEL: landseape-painter; b. in Portland. Me. 
1832. Pupil of A. в. Durand, New York; National Arm. 
demician 1862: has traveled extensively abroad, and paint 
pictures in Italy, Spain, France, North Africa. еге. Не > 
roficient in the use of watercolors. and frequently paints 
in that medium. He was one of the founders of the Aner- 
ican Water-color Society, and its first president (1566-71. 
Піх work is notable for attractive color schemes. Stirile 
at Newport, R. I. WILLIAM А. COFFIN. 


Colmar. or Kolmar (Lat. Columbarium): a city 
Alsace; finely situated on the river рапер: near the base of 

the Vosges, 41 miles S. S. W. of Strassburg (see map of Ger- 
man Empire, ref. 7-C) It is well built, and contains я 
cathedral built in 1363, a theater, and a college with a library 
of 60.000 volumes. The old ramparts have been converte! 
into boulevards, Colmar has extensive manufactures of се 
ton fabrics, cutlery, paper, hosiery, and ribbons, It grew up 
around a royal residence ¢ called * Columbaria " (the dew 
eot "^, first mentioned in the eighth century. It obtainel a 
charter of incorporation in 1226, was made a free imperial 
city by Frederiek II, and was ceded to France in lr. 
Pop. (1880) 26,106; (1890) 30,411. 

Colne, kóln: a market-town of Lancashire, England: on 
an affluent of the Calder; 26 miles N. of Manchester by ra:l- 
way (see map of England, ref. 6-G). It has manufactures -f 
calicoes, and mousseline-de-laine, Slate and limestone are 
quarried in the neighborhood. Among notable building 
are the Church of St. Bartholomew and the cloth-hail. Pov. 
of Colne and Marsden (1891) 16,77 


Colobus [from Gr. колоВёѕ, — in allusion te the 
usual absence of the thumb]: a genus of long-tailed, slender- 
hmbed African monkeys, having the thumb rudimentary er 
absent, There are about a dozen species, some very brig E 
colored, among them the Guereza monkey, whose fur has i 
late vears been in much demand. К. A. Lveas. 


Colocasia: See Соссо-коот. 
Coloeynth [from Gr. koAokvz0(s] : the fruit of (г 


colocynthis. à plant with a perennial root and hairy. many- 
lobed leaves, It is said to be indigenous to Japan, bui Š5 
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found very largely throughout Western Asia and Greece 
end in the neighborhood of the Cape of Good Hope. It is 
also cultivated in Spain. The colocynth fruit is prepared 
for use in medicine by triturating five parts of colocvnth 
pulp and one part of powdered gum acacia with sufficient 
water to form a paste, which is then dried and pulverized, 
Chemical analysis shows that it contains a bitter principle 
called. eoloevnthin and a erystallized principle which has 
been called eolocynthitin, When taken internally coloeynth 
acts as a powerful purgative, producing large watery move- 
ments. For this reason it is used to unload the bowels in 
cases of obstinate constipation, and also for the purpose of 
removing dropsical effusions. Because of its powerful pur- 
ative properties it has also been used as a vermifuge. It 
has also been used in cases of melancholia depending upon 
hepatic torpor, and some physicians think it possesses the 
property of stimulating the kidneys. Н.А. H, 


Cologne [in Germ, Köln; апе. Oppidum Ubiorum, after- 
ward Colonie Agrippina]: a fortified city of Prussia: the 
capital of the province of Rhenish Prussia; on the left bank 
of the Rhine, 24 miles 5, E. of Düsseldorf; lat. 50° 56 N., 
lon. 6 53 E. (see map of German Empire, ref. 5-С), It is 
at the intersection of several important railways, and is 
connected with Deutz by a handsome iron bridge across the 
river and by a bridge of boats, Cologne is a fortress of. the 
tist rank, It is built in semicircular form close to the 
river, The streets are narrow. Outside the walls are fine 
gardens and promenades. Among the public buildings are: 
archbishop’s palace, observatory, botanic and zoólogienl 
gatdens, publie library. museum, theater, arsenal (with a 
curious collection of armor), seminary for the education of 
Catholie clergymen, three gymnasia, pro-gymnasium, nor- 
mal school, and a fine eity-hall. Cologne is noted for its 
churches, chief of which is the world-renowned cathedral, 
the largest specimen of Gothic architecture in the world. 
The cathedral was begun by Gerhard under Archbishop 
Konrad, of Hochstaden, in 1248. The work ш 
slowly through centuries, being retarded by the Reforma- 
um. Early in the nineteenth century the Germans, moved 
һу national enthusiasm, raised large sums of money for the 
рап and completion of the work, at first under the direc- 
tion of Ahlert and then of Zwirner. The completion of the 
cathedral in 1880 was an event of world-wide interest. The 
strueture is in the form of a cross, 510 feet long and 231 feet 
Wide, with twin towers in front attaining the height. of 525 
fet. Other interesting churches are the St. Gereon's, the 
oldest in the city; St. Severin's, rich in old German paint- 
ings: St. Mary's, Church of the Apostles, St. Kunibert’s, and 
М, Оша, the latter containing the bones of 11,000. vir- 
gins massacred by the Huns, Cologne has large manufac- 
tures of silk and woolen fabrics, cotton yarn, velvet, hosiery, 
luce, hats, thread, clocks, and еси de cologne. About 1,500,- 
000 bottles of this perfume are annually exported from this 
town, [t derives also much prosperity from the navigation 
of the Rhine. and has an active trade in grain, wine, oil, ete. 
Cologne originated from the Roman colony planted on that 
spot by Claudius in 51 A. D., and called, in honor of his wife, 
Colonia. Agrippina, It was annexed to the German em- 
ire in 870 A, D., and was afterward one of the most popu- 
wus and wealthy cities of the Hanseatic league. The arch- 
bishops of Cologne were princes and electors of the German 
empire during several centuries. Pop. (1895) 321,564. For 
au illustration of the cathedral see ARCHITECTURE. 

Revised by C. H. THURBER. 


Colombia: a South American republic, occupving the 
northwestern portion of the continent, and including the 
Funus of Panama in Central America; bounded N. by 
Costa Кіса and the Caribbean Sea, Е. by Venezuela and 
алй, S. by Brazil and Ecuador, and W. by the Pacific. 
Area, by official figures, about 514,000 sq. miles; estimated 
population. (1892), 4.200,000. It should be remembered that 
Uw limits with neighboring states are all unsettled. The 
Costa Rican boundary and а portion of the Venezuelan are 
approximately established ; but vast portions of the south- 
easter Pan are claimed, with about equal justice, by 
Venezuela, Brazil, and Ecuador. These regions are unex- 
plored, and it will be impossible to settle the division of 
Шеш for û long time to come. This does not, however, af- 
fet the statistics of population, the disputed lands being 
spiel only by wild Indians. 

. Topaqraph y.— The Andes, entering from Ecuador, divide 
In Southwestern Colombia into three great branches: the 
М stern, Central, and Eastern Cordilleras. The Western 





Cordillera, at first parallel to the Pacific coast, recedes from 
it northward and becomes lower and broken until it dies out 
К. of the Gulf of Darien. The Central Cordillera is the cul- 
minating range, many of the peaks rising above the snow 
limit; separating the vallevs of the Cauca and Magdalena, 
it is continued nearly to the Junction of those rivers. The 
Eastern. Cordillera, properly a branch of the Central one, 
takes a general N. N. E. direction until it passes into Vene- 
zuela S. of. Lake Maracaybo; it has few very lofty peaks, 
but broadens out into elevated hilly regions and plateaus 
from 5,000 to 12,000 feet high, the finest. and most thickly 
populated portions of Colombia. A branch extends north- 
ward on the Venezuelan. frontier, nearly to the sea, W. of 
the northern extremity of this branch, on the Caribbean 
coast, is an isolated. mountain region. with a culminating 
mass, the Sierra Nevada de Santa Мама, 17.018 feet hich 
(Brettes and Nunes, 1891). Tolma, in the Central Cordillera, 
attains 18,426 feet, and is probably the highest peak in Co- 
lombia, The Istumus or. Panama (q. т.) is hilly rather 
than mountainous, and its central ridge is much broken. A 
branch of the Panama hills is continued southward along 
the Pacific const to about lat. 5°. Farther 5. the coust re- 
gion is low and often swampy. 

Between the mountain-ranges and their attendant table- 
lands are three great north and south depressions, the val- 
leys of three rivers which flow to the Caribbean Sea. The 
westernmost and smallest of these is the Atrato valley, 
between the Western Cordillera and the coast range, and 
hardly separated at its head from the San Juan valley, 
which opens to the Pacific. The whole Atrato depression is 
low, and much of itis swampy. The Cauca and Magda- 
lena depressions occupy the spaces respectively between the 
Western and Central and the Central and Eastern Cordil- 
leras; broadening out northward, thev unite in the great 
plains of the Caribbean coast, with wide flood-lands along 
the rivers. 

From the Eastern Cordillera a table-land of unknown ex- 
tent stretches E. and S., with an average elevation of 1,500 
or 2,000 feet, and with several ranges of higher hills. This 
table-land is similar to the plateaus of Brazil and Guiana, 
and structurally may be regarded ах а portion of them. It 
is cut deeply by river-valleys, and the edges fall abruptly to 
the low plains of the Amazon and Orinoco, an immense, 
trackless forest. The escarpments are the so-called Caquetá 
Mountains, 

Rivers.—The MAGDALENA (q. t.) isthe great interior high- 
way, small steamers and boats ascending it to Honda, not 
fur from Bogotá. Its tributary, the Cauca, is navigable for 
a considerable distance. The Atrato has been described as 
а moving swamps it is partly covered with floating vegeta- 
tion, but there is generally a clear channel, and steamers 
ean ascend it during the floods On the Pacific side there 
are no important rivers. Colombia lays a vague claim to 
the northern shore of the Amazon from the Napo nearly to 
the Rio Negro, with the whole of the great branches, the 
Putumayo or I¢d, and the Caquetá or Japurá. Both of these 
branches are navigable. and their upper courses are cer- 
tainly in Colombian territory, At present they are fre- 
quented only by Brazilian rubber-gatherers ; river steamers 
of the Amazonian Company aseend them for some distance 
in the rubber season, and occasional travelers have reached 
the highlands of Colombia by the Iga. There can be no 
doubt of their future importance as channels of communica- 
tion. The Uapés, flowing into the Rio Negro, and the 
Guaviare and Meta, branches of the Orinoco, are hardly 
less important. Numberless smaller streamsin these plains 
are as yet unexplored. 

Volcanoes and Farthquakes.—In Southeastern Colombia 
there is a group of active and extinct volcanoes, the most 
important being Puracé (near Popayan), Huila, Azufral, 
Pasto, and Chiles. Tolima and other peaks of the Central 
and Western Cordilleras are extinct volcanoes. All the 
mountain region is subject to earthquakes. 

Climate,.— his varies extremely in different. parts, not 
only with the elevation, but as the winds have free access 
or are eut off by the mountain-chains. Generally speaking, 
the coasts, lower river-valleys, and the northern and south- 
enstern plains are hot, damp, and in parts very ипһеа һи]; 
the central plateaus and mountain-flanks have a delightful 
temperate climate, with abundant rains, In Southwestern 
Colombia some of the elevated plains are so dry as to be 
practically deserts, 

Vegetatton.—In proportion to its area Colombia has more 
forest than any other country in South America, The Isth- 
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mus of Panama, the Pacifie, and Caribbean coasts, the 
vallevs of the northern rivers, and the great southwestern 
Hains are all covered with dense tropical growth, and simi- 
| forests extend far up the mountain-sides. On the pla- 
tean they give place, where the land has not been cleared. to 
woods of oaks and other trees of temperate climates, and 
still higher to pines. E of the Eastern Cordilleras are ex- 
tensive Hanos, or grassy plains, occupying much of the Ca- 
quetá table-Iands and. continuous with those of Venezuela. 
The low flat lands extending from the lower Magdalena 
around the southern side of the Santa Marta Mountains are 
in great part covered with grass, and there are similar plains 
W. of the Magdalena. 

Minerals.—Gold and silver are almost the only metals 
extracted, and the mountain regions are rich in both, The 
principal gold district is in the central department of. An- 
tioquia, between the Cauca and Magdalena, where the pres- 
ent annual production is about $2,000,000; the entire gold 
out put of Colombia is about $3,000,000, ‘The yearly output 
of silver is valued at about 1,250,000. the richest mines be- 
ing in Tolima and Cauca. During the colonial period the 
yield of precious metals was very large. Copper, lead. and 
platinum exist. but are not extensively mined. The emer- 
ald mines of Михо, department of Boyacá, are the richest in 
the world, and the principal source from whieh this gem is 
obtained. Coul hulk are reported in various parts of the 
country, and there are extensive beds of rock-salt and sa- 
lines, at present worked only for home consumption, 

Plants and Animals —Y hese have a general resemblance 
to those of other parts of tropical America. (See AMERICA, 
SovTH.) The number and variety of species of both is won- 
derful: Colombia has been called the paradise of natural- 


ists, The birds and insects are especially numerous and 
beautiful. Among the common mammalia are jaguars, ta- 


pirs, deer, wild hogs, monkeys, ant-eaters, and in the moun- 
tains bears and Hamas. The forest products include rub- 
ber, cinchona, ivory nuts; vanilla, mahogany, and other 
cabinet woods, and various drugs, 

People and Government_—Vhe civilized population is eon- 
fined to the northern and western. portions, and in great 
part to the highlands and platenus. E of the Cordilleras 
the vast forests are inhabited only by savage Indians, and 
but small portions have ever been explored; the Panama 
isthmus and the lower river-vallevs are very. thinly popu- 
lated. The chief towns are Bogotá, the capital (110,000 in- 
habitants); Medellin (30,000) ; Bucaramanga (18.000); Cali 
(16,000) ; and the ports of Panama (25,000) and Cartagena 
(11,000), Probably three-fourths of the people are of Ind- 
ian or mixed race; the African element is small. Spanish 
is the universal language, except with uncivilized Ind- 
ians. Colombia is a nema republic, somewhat re- 
seinbling France in theory, The president and vice-presi- 
dent are chosen by an electoral college for six years, and the 
ministers, nominated. by the president, are theoretically re- 
sponsible to the senate for their acts. There is a council 
of state of six members, Congress consists of a senate and 
house of representatives, There are twenty-seven senators, 
chosen. by the departmental legislatures, three from each 
department, and опе representative for every 00,000. in- 
habitants: the suffrage is limited by educational and prop- 
erty qualifications, Practically, the president has almost 
absolute power, the more so as he is eligible to immediate 
re-election, The country is divided into nine departments 
(corresponding nearly to the old states), cach with a govern- 
or appointed. by the president, and an assembly elected by 
the people, The department of Panama, however, is ruled 
directly by the national government, The state religion is 
Roman Catholic, but other sects are tolerated. There have 
been great improvenmentsin the educational system, Nearly 
100,000 pupils are taught in the publie schools, and there 
are numerous private schools, The state supports 14 nor- 
mal schools; there are 3 universities, several seminaries, 
good libraries in some of the cities, and an observatory at 
Bogotá, The legal system of Weights and measures is the 
metric, 

Finunces,—Interior. debt (1892) about. 11.190.060 Pesos : 
foreign debt (Dee. 1, 1891), 815.258.0083, The estimated 
revenue forthe fiscal vear 191-09 was 20,351,100 pesos; and 
the estimated expenditure 22,811,515 pesos, ‘These figures 
do not include the finances of the departments, The peso 
is nominally a dollar, but is actually worth from 50 to 85 
cents, depending on the coinage, Gold is noe longer coined: 
the circulating medium is silver and paper. 

Industry. and Comineree,— Agriculture and grazing are 
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| the principal industries, and do little more than suppiy the 


home demand. Manioc, plantains, sugar-cane, Cacao, and 
tropical fruits in the lowlands, coffee and tobacco on the 
slopes, and maize, potatoes, beans, ete., on the plateaus, are 
the common crops. Extensive herds of cattle, and smaller 
ones of horses and mules, are pastured on the Hanos. Coane 
cotton and woolen cloths, unrefined sugar, molasses and rum, 
cigars, leather-work, furniture, and hats are about the oriy 
manufactures, The annual exports average about $15.40- 
000, the principal items being coffee, gold, silver, hides, to 
bacco, cacao, india-rubber, and cabinet woods. The lare- 
est export and import trade is with Great Britain. In 1590 
the imports from the U.S. were officially valued at 1,218, 465 
pesos, and the exports to that country at 4.636.480 pesos, The 
transit commerce across the Isthmus of Panama is free of 
duty, and exceeds 90.000.000 annually. 

Colombia has ах vet very few railroads, consisting of the 
Panama line and a few short isolated tracks, connecting the 
cities with navigable waterways. In 1892 the aggregate in 
operation was 238 miles. Interior commerce is шашуу 
the rivers and by ox-carts and mule-trains, often. over vers 
bad roads, | 

flistory.—Before the conquest the highlands about R- 
gota were dominated by the Chibcha or Muysea Indians. a 
powerful tribe which had attained some degree of civilize 
tion, (See. CHIBCHAS.) The lowlands and coasts were in- 
habited by savage hordes, The northern coast) was disca- 
ered by Bastidas in 1500, and Columbus followed the shores 
of Panama in 1502, Darien was founded in 12510 and 
Panama, Santa Marta, Cartagena, and Nombre de Dio 
within a few years after. [n 1535. Benalcazar marched N. 
from Quito and conquered. Popayan, and in 1536 Queseda, 
at the head of a band of Spaniards from Santa. Мапа, 
reached and captured the Chibeha capital, On the highlands 
of Bogotá, Queseda, Benalcazar, e a third band, that of 
Federmann from Venezuela, met. and their united forces 
soon reduced the Indians, Spanish settlements rapidly 
sprung up. For a long time the provinces of this region were 
subordinate to the Viceroys of Peri ; but in 1740 the vice- 
royalty of New Granada was formed, including the present 
Colombia, to which Quito and Venezuela were attached later. 
An insurrection against Spain began in 1811, following that 
of Venezuela in the general revolution in Spanish South 
America. The first movement was crushed, and hundreds of 
patriots were shot in cold blood ; but the war broke out again. 
and on Aug. 7, 1819, Bolivar's victory at Boyacá opened lii 
way to the capital. In December of that year Venezuela and 
New Granada were united in the republie of Colombia, with 
Bolivar at the. head: Ecuador. was annexed soon. after. 
The union was dissolved in 1831, and the republic of New 
Granada was formed, But the country was in a restless 
state: political struggles and revolutions followed, and the 
form of government was modified or changed as the federal- 
ists or centralists were in power. In 1861 a federal consti- 
tution was adopted, and the country took the name of the 
United States of Colombia, The present constitution dates 
from 1886. 

AUTHORITIES.— Vergara у Velasco, Geografía de Colum- 
bia; Reclus, Nouvelle (Géographie Universelle, vol. xvitt., 
1803: Bureau of the American Republics, Bulletin No. 3. 
Jan., 1802 : Acosta, Compendio historico del Deseubriniateuty 
y Colonización de la Nueva Granada (Paris; 1848) ; Re~ 
trepo, Historia de la revolución de la Replica de Colum- 
bia (Besançon, 1858), HERBERT H. SMITH. 


Colom’bo: a seaport-town and the capital of Ceylon: on 
its west coast, in lat. 6 55 N. and lon. 79 45 E.: near a 
rocky headland, the Joris extremum of Ptolemy (see map uf 
S. India, ref. А15). Jt is fortified and defended by seven 
batteries, besides several bastions, ete. The harbor is small. 
and is only safe during the southeast monsoon, The mean 
temperature is about 80° F., and theaverave annual rainfall 
is 23d Inches, Colombo has a lighthouse, а military hesic- 
tal a government-house, and churches for the Engli-h, 
Dutch, and Portuguese. The houses. are mostly of one 
story, each. having a veranda in front, Many of the Eur» 
peans reside in the suburb Colpetty. Most of the богет 
trade of Ceylon is transacted at this port. It was occupied 
by the Portuguese in 1517, taken by the Duteh in 1603, end 
conquered in 1796 by the British, who still possess it. Por. 
(1591) 126.026. See Carpenter, From Adans Peak to Eb- 
phanta (A892). 


Colombo, Reanpo: Italian anatomist: b, at Cremona: 
succeeded Vesalius as professor at Padua in 1544: was ге 
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rite discoverer of pulmonary circulation. He wrote De 
2 Anatumica, an important work (1559). D. about 1576. 

Colombo Root: the root of Jateorhiza palmata, a men- 
isermaceous vine from Eastern Africa. I contains colom- 
hin, berberine, and eolomie acid, starch, coloring-matter, 
«te, It is one of the most useful of the mild tonics. 


Co’lon (in Lat. colon; Gr. e@dov): in anatomy, that part 
ef the large intestine which leads from the cecum to the 
vetum. In the adult of the human species it is about 44 
fet long, and consists of four portions—the right or ascend- 
ing, the transverse, and the descending colon, and the sig- 
moid flexure (so called from its resemblance in shape to 
the ancient form C of the Greek letter sigma, X). The colon, 
owing to the peeuliar arrangement of its museular fibers, 
consists of a series of pouches which serve to detain the 
contents of the intestines on their way to the rectum. The 
colon is provided with numerous glands, which assist in re- 
moving the waste matters from the blood. It is believed 
altı to have the power to some extent of digesting food; 
and it is certain that persons who are unable to swallow 
food have often been kept alive for à long tine by nourish- 
ing liquids thrown into the intestinal canal by eneimata. 


Colon, ko-lón', Colombia: See ASPINWALL. 


Colon: a territory of Venezuela, comprising the islands 
[үш off the state of Guzman Blanco, in about lat. 13 N., 
and between lons. 66° and 63° W. It consists of the two 
groups Aves (birds) and Roques (rooks), and the island of 
Orhilila The capital is on the Gran Roque, but it consists 
ef little but the administrative buildings. The total area is 
105 sq. miles. Pop. (1890) 238, chiefly fishermen. 

M. W. И. 

Colon: a northeastern department of Honduras; bound- 
el Nand N. E. by the Caribbean Sea, S. by Olancho and 
Yoro and W. by Yoro. Area, 7,000 sq. miles. It includes all 
the northern coast E. of lon. 87° 10°. The coast lands and 
mot of the eastern portion are low, flat, and unhealthy ; 
the interior is diversified by mountain-ridges with fertile 
va lexs between. Much of the surface is covered with for- 
et, and. mahogany-eutting and rubber-gathering are the 
prneipal industries. Pop. less than 15,000, besides а few 
thousand wild Indians. Capital: Truxillo. 

Herbert H. SMITH. 


Colon de Portogallo, PEDRO NuSo, de: а Spanish noble- 
man; b, about 1600. Не was a descendant of Christopher 
Columbus, and inherited from his line the titles of Duke of 
Verazua and Marquis of Jamaica, These titles were con- 
ted in 1620 by Luis de Avila, another descendant, but 
after а lawsuit, continued until 1664, the claim was settled in 
favor of Pedro Nuño. He was appointed twenty-sixth V ice- 
PY of Mexico in 1763, but died. six days after taking the 
viive at Mexico city, Dec. 13, 1673. HERBERT H. urn. 

Colonel, kér'nel [in sixteenth century coronel, whence 
the present pronunciation — Fr. coronel, by dissimilation of 
l- from Ital. colonello, chief or commander of a column, 
пегі, of colonna, р a military title formerly ap- 
Lied to the chief of a body of men varying in size from a 
hand of partisans to a brigade or division. For many years 
it has been restricted to the commander of a regiment whose 
rank is next below that of a general. With the modern 
"ranization of regiments into battalions commanded by 
majors, the personal presence and voice of the colonel can 
no longer direct all the men of the regiment, and bis com- 
mand on the field assimilates more nearly to that held by a 
brivadier-general. As the regiment is still the administra- 
uve and historical unit, however, he still retains his position 
à: Ils responsible head, and is permanently attached to it. 


Colonia : a department of Uruguay ; occupying the 
sonthwestern part, with a coast of about 180 miles on the 
lata and Uruguay. Area, 2,193 sq. miles. Portions of 
the northern and eastern parts are covered bv high hills, 
| are somewhat sterile; the remainder consists of benuti- 
^ grassy plains well adapted for agriculture and grazing. 
te raising and wheat culture are the principal industries, 
E are several thriving immigrant colonies, Pop. (1890) 
S9. Capital, Colonia. HERBERT II. SMiTH. 


| Colonia: town of Uruguay; capital of department of 
m — on the Rio de la Plata (see map of South Amer- 
on re S-E). It has one of the best harbors of the Platine 
jury, and is regarded as an important strategic point. 
wt trade is considerable, small steamers plying daily to 
Melos Ayres and Montevideo, А submarine railway and 
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graving-dock have been constructed here. Colonia is one of 
the oldest towns on the Plata. In 1670 the Portuguese from 
Brazil formed a settlement here which they called Colonia 
do Sacramento, ‘The ee disputed their right to the 
place, and it was long a bone of contention between the two 
governments, It was more than once bombarded, and in 
1777 was quite destroyed. In 1807 it was occupied by the 
English. "The present population is ubout 2,000. 
HERBERT H. SurrH. 

Colonial Congress, The First: the Congress held in the 
city of New York in May, 1690. Immediately after the at- 
tack on Schenectady the government of Massachusetts sent. 
a circular letter to all the colonies as far S. as Maryland, in- 
viting them to send commissioners to New York to discuss 
and adopt some common plan of defense: and, indeed, the 
Congress, consisting of —— from Massachusetts, Cem- 
necticut, and New York, planned the campaign aguinst 
Canada. 


'elonial System: the restriction of the trade between a 
mother country and its eolonies to the ships, agencies, and 
channels of that nationality only. This i was thought 
to bind the colony closer to its parent; to keep їп their 
hands jointly all the profits of their commercial intercourse ; 
also to build up a commercial marine as a reservoir for ships 
and men in time of war, Now in ease of war with an im- 
portant naval power like England, the connection. between 
the parent and its colonies became very hazardous, 80 
it became the practice under such. circumstances to throw 
this colonial trade open to the neutral. To meet this the 
British prize courts put in force what is called the rule of 
17506. Neutral ships taking part in time of war ina carrying 
trade closed to them in time of peace were considered by 
this theory to have become so identified with the interests 
of the belligerent as to have become incorporated into his 
commercial marine, and therefore to be subject to capture. 
This rule in turn was evaded by the neutral ship-owner by 
touching at some home port on the vovage between colony 
and mother state and going through the form of trans-ship- 
ment. The British admiralty courts cut away this defense 
by applying the doctrine of continuous voyages. By this 
the character of the voyage was not held to be altered in 
spite of the touching and entry of goods at an intermediate 
neutral port. 'lhe voyage was one continuous voyage be- 
tween the colony and its parent, nevertheless; Unrestricted 
trade between all countries has long since done away with 
the colonial system, though perhaps the poliev of permitting 
the coasting trade of a country to be engaged in only by 
its ships may be considered a survival of its spirit. See 
Continuous VOYAGES. THEODORE S. WOOLSEY. 

Colonization Society: See LIBERIA. 


Colon’na: the name of a celebrated noble and powerful 
Roman family which has produced many eminent generals, 
ecclesiastics, cardinals, ind authors, This family acquired 
distinction as early as the twelfth century, In the succeed- 
iug centuries they were adherents of the Ghibelline partv. 
Otho Colonna was elected pope in 1417. (See MARTIN V.) 
The Colonna Palace in Rome ts celebrated for its rich treas- 
ures of urt. 


Colonna, Cape: See CAPE COLONNA. 


Colonna, Fra Francesco: a Dominican monk; b. at 
Venice about 1449; Professor of Theology at Padua, and 
author of a work, Hypnerotomachia Poliphili (1499), a singu- 
lar mélange of fables, antiquities, and architeeture, which 
Symonds (Renaissance in Italy, vol. а аз а kind 
of epitome of the spirit of the early Renaissance. D. in 


1527. А.В. M. 


Colonna, УтттовтА: Italian poet; b. in 1490; daughter 
of the grand constable of Naples. She made an early mar- 
riage (Dee. 27, 1509) with Кей Avalos, Marquis of 
Pescara, who became later one of the most noted soldiers of 
his time. Her fame, however, is due in the first place to her 
own poetical gifts, and in the second place to the fact that 
aged Michael Angelo conceived for her an affection which 
made of her, as it were, the Beatrice or Laura of his declin- 
ing years. Her earlier poetry was the outcome of love and 
admiration for a husband who had little affection to give 
her in return, and who, in fact, had a character of very mixed 
quality. Nevertheless, after his death (Nov. 25, 1525), she 
idealized him and celebrated him in ardent lyrics. Later 
in her widowhood religious impulses acquired ascendency 
over her, and her Rime Spirituali constitute perhaps the 
most important part of her poetical achievement. She was, 
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however, a woman of broad eulture, familiar with the then 
new-found world of classical literature and art, interested 
in tlie philosophy of the ancients as well as in the teachings 
of the Church, She found sympathy from. Michael Angelo 
both on the side of art and on that of her religious aspira- 
tions. He admired and celebrated her both while she lived 
and after her death, D. Feb. 25, 1547. See Villoria Colon- 


ne, dèime e Lettere (Florence, 1860); Giuseppe Campori, | 
Vittoria Colonna (Modena. NTN): A. v. lteumont, Vifforta | 


Colonna, Leben Dichten. Gluuben im 16 Jahrhundert (581); 
Mrs. Henry Roscoe, Vittoria Colonna, her Life and Poems 
(1868), А. К. Marsi. 


Colonnade [Fr. deriv. of colonne, column]: an architec- 
tural feature: a row of columns with all that goes. with 
them, as the entablature above, the stylobate (if any) below, 
sometimes the space inclosed behind them, with its roof, etc. 


Colony [from Lat. colo nia; deriv. of colo nus, planter, 
farmer]: a foreign settlement formed by emigrants under 
the protection or control of the mother country, The term 
is no longer limited to its original meaning of a body of 
farmers or cultivators (coloni), but includes any group of 
settlers whatever be their purpose or occupation, so long as 
they remain in any form of political dependence upon the 
home country, and it is sometimes loosely applied to such a 
settlement even after the tie between it and the parent state 
is broken. The chief colonizing nations of antiquity were 
the Phoenicians, Carthaginians, Greeks, and Romans. The 
Pheenicians established their colonies as commercial out- 
posts on the coasts of the Mediterranean as far west as 
Spain, and traces of а Phoenician settlement have been 
found in the island of Britain, where the tin mines of Corn- 
wall are said to have been worked by their colonists, Car- 
thage, itself a Phoenician colony, became an independent 
state, and founded colonies of its own which added greatly 
to its commercial power, The Greeks began to plant colo- 
nies before the beginning of authentic history, and the 
4Eolian, Dorian, and Ionian settlements in Asia Minor, 
named according to the tribes from which they sprang, were 
bound bv no definite political ties to the people of Greece 
proper, though they recognized them as kinsfolk. The 
gaine is true of Magna Grecia (Southern Italy), and of Syra- 
cuse in Sicily. With Rome, however, colonization was for 
political rather than commercial ends. It was a part of her 
system of universal dominion, the means by which she Ro- 
manized her conquered provinces and fused them into an em- 
pire. Each new conquest was followed by the planting of col- 
onies, Which were not permitted to forget their origin or estab- 
lish their independence. From the fall of Rome to the end 
of the Dark Aves no colonies in the proper sense of the 
word were established, though the map of Hurope was fre- 
quently changed by the migration of whole peoples. With 
the rise of the [talian cities colonization was renewed and 
Venice and Genoa owed their main strength to their colo- 
nies in the Levant. After the vovages of Columbus and 
Da Gama, the nations of Western Europe took the lead in 
colonization. Portugal planted colonies in Africa, India, 
and South America: Spain in North and South America 
and the West Indies : while England, Franee, and Holland 
contended with varying success for a share of the new lands. 
In the sixteenth century Spain's colonial dominion was the 
greatest in the world and she herself the wealthiest nation. 
While the Christianization of the natives was a part of her 
general scheme, the paramount object was the enrichment 
of the mother country, and little concern was felt for the 
welfare of either natives or colonists. This policy, carried 
out by those restrictions on colonial trade which made up 
the so-called COLONIAL SYSTEM (у. v.) was common to all 
these nations, ‘The decline of Spain's colonial power began 
in the seventeenth century and continued steadily, until, in 
the early part of the nineteenth century, she lost all her 
South American colonies; while Great Britain. after driving 
the French and the Dutch from India, and the French from 
Canada (1763), sueceeded to her place, becoming, as she has 
since remained, the greatest colonial empire in the world. 

For details, see Leroy Beaulieu, De la Colonization chez 
les Peuples modernes (3880). F. M. Conny. 

CoVophon [from Lat. colophon, finishing stroke = Gr. 
ко^оффу |: an iuscription, monogram, or other design placed 
on the last page of a book, The colophon formerly gave the 
date, printer's name. ete. with much of the Information now 
conveyed on the title-page. 

Colophon (Gr. KoAogwy): an ancient Greek city of Tonia, 
in Asia Minor; on the river Ales or Halesus; about 9 miles 
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N. of Ephesus, It was one of the seven cities which claime: 
the honor of being the native place of Homer, 


Col'ophony [from Lat. Colopho' nia re sina. resin of Col- 
phon, its former place of export]: resin of pine; resin; a 
nime now obsolescent. See ROSIN. 


Color: The structure of the eve and of the claborite 
nervous system connected with it enables us to ти, А 
form and degrees of light and shade. and in addition ts 
these to recognize differences in the quality of the bn 
which falls upon the retina, This power of distinguishiuz 
between kinds of light constitutes the color-sense. Troe 
sense of color has often been compared with that bv mie's 
of which we distinguish the pitch and timbre of misis 
notes, but the analogy is not a very close one. In many 7- 
spects the function of the eve seems much more comp 
and highly developed. The entire group of light wa: 
which affect the retina are comprised within a single «= 
tave, so that the range of sensibility of the eve may be sul 
to be less than that of the ear. Within that narrow ranz. 
however. at. least. 1.000 monochromatic tints are distimau- 
able. These may be taken in combination with each other 
and with white, the total number of distinct. color-imp ~ 
sions thus capable of being formed being very large (arcon. 
ing to Rood. about 2,000,000), The sensitiveness of the vv 
to dilute mixtures of coloring-matter with white is ах 
ing. The average observer of fifty-four persons whe» 
power in this respect was tested could detect the presence of 

252 parts of red lead in 100,000,000 of white; 
23°9 s chromate of lead in 100.000.000 of white; 

8649 “ chromic oxide in 100,000,000 of white; 

1265  “ — ultramarine in 100.000.000 of white. 
Nichols, American Journal of Science, vol. Xxx.. p. 39. 

The amount of energy which is necessary to produce vision 
is even less than that which will give the impression of 
color. Langley found that when the energy of a light ray 
of green reached 0:0000001 erg. an observer became aware 
of its action, but that the wave-length as indicated by the 
color could not be detected until the ray was much stronger. 

Complicated as color-effects at first appear to be, ii i 
found that they can all be explained as the resultant uf 
three primary color-sensations: the sense of red, of gren, 
and of violet. It is generally assumed that there is a title 
mechanism in the nervous system of the eve, by means of 
which these three fundamental sensations are received and 
transmitted to the brain, The absence of one of them. usu- 
ally that of red or green, constitutes ** color-blindness от 
Daltonism. The color-blind eve, then. possesses a color sv 
tem which depends upon tro, the йл eye a system which 
involves /Aree. primary sensations, 

Whenever, in the case of the normal eye, all three primary 
impressions are produced in equal strength, the resultant i5 
white. All other colors, even those Induced by monecir- 
matic light. differ from white simply in the relative street 
of the three components, 

The chief source of color in external objects is the хеее 
tive absorption of the different wave-lengths of light by we 
various substances in question, 

Selective absorption is a property common, so far as 
known, to all forms of matter, Light reflected by the sur 
face-luyer is, in. general, unchanged in composition, This 
however, is only a small portion of the light which the bey 
reflects. The greater part penetrates the body and is n- 
flected from within. In its path within the substance it 
various wave-lengths which go to make up the incident таў 
suffer loss in various degrees, Some, to. which the bely s 
opaque, will be entirely suppressed; others will pass w! 
but little diminution of brightness The result. is that the 
ray finally reflected and reaching the observer's eye di 
more or less in composition from the incident ray, and it ^ 
upon this difference that the color of the body depends А 
body reflecting light without modification would be а” 
white. No such body, so far as known, exists. A bes 
which absorbs all light reaching it and reflects none We 
be a perfectly black body, The nearest approach to suci а 
perfect) black is probably lampblaek, but the reflec 
from it amounts to nearly 3 per cent. li should be deserit 
asa white of low intensity. Lampblack illuminated by 27 
rect sunlight is as bright as the average cloudless sky al i 
from the sun. І 

А monochromatic tint in color is one produced by sr 
rav of single-wave length. Such are the colors of the p°” 
spectrum, The colors of the spectrum, however, are ?^ 
«imple, from the physiological point of view, since euch 57 
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COLORS, ACCIDENTAL 


arate wave-length of the visible spectrum excites, in some 
degree, all three of the primary color-sensations already de- 
scribed, so that the resulting impression is of the same de- 
gree of complexity as that due to sunlight or to any ordi- 
nary source. 

The color of pigments is never even approximately mono- 
chromatic. It is always simply white, with certain wave- 
lengths weakened by absorption within the body of the pig- 
ment itself. 

Next to selective absorption, and scarcely secondary to it 
as a source of color, is diffraction. To the class of diffrac- 
tion colors belong the tints of the bubble and of all thin 
films, the colors of mother-of-pearl, of the brilliant tropical 
beetles, and much of the coloring in insect life. Also to 
this class belong the hues presented by the plumage of the 
humming-bird, and, indeed, all those colors in nature to 
which the term “iridescent ” may be applied. Color in these 
cases is due to interference of the light rays reflected from 
the surfaces in question. See CoLoR-BLINDNEss, COMPLE- 
MENTARY COLORS, INTERFERENCE OF LIGHT, Optics, and THIN 
PLATES, COLORS oF, See also Rood’s Tert-book of Color; 
Chureh's Chemistry of Paints and Painting; Campbell and 
Garnett’s Life of James Clark Maxwell (part ii.) ; Abney 

‘and Festing in Trans. Royal Soc. (vol. elxxix.); Nichols 
and Snow in Phil, Mag. (vol. xxxii., series 5, p. 401). 
EDWARD L. NICHOLS. 


Colors, Accidental: colors depending on the momentary 
fatigue of a portion of the retina for any color to which it 
has been exposed. Neutral surfaces then appear of a shade 
complementary to that which produced the fatigue. If we 
look for a short time steadily with one eye upon any bright- 
colored spot, as a wafer on à sheet of white paper, and im- 
mediately after turn the same eye to another part of the 
per, а similar spot will be seen, but of a different color. 
fthe wafer be red, the imaginary spot will be green; if 
blue, it will be changed into yellow ; the color thus appear- 
ing being always what is termed the complementary color 
of that on which the eye was fixed. 


Colorado, kol-ó-raa' do: a river of Texas; rises in the 
high table-lands in the northwestern part of the State. Its 
general direction is southeastward. It passes by Austin 
City, Bastrop, and Columbus, and enters Matagorda Bay 
near the town of Matagorda. Total length estimated at 
550 miles. Steam boats can ascend it above Austin City. 


Colorado (called the “ Centennial State,” because admit- 
ted into the Union in 1876): a central State of the * New 
West "; between 
37° and 41^ N. lat. 
and 102^ and 109* 
W. lon. ; 280 miles 
from N. to S. and 
370 from E. to 
W. Area, 103,925 
sq. miles; equal 
to New York, 
Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Dela- 
ware. 

Colorado, by cen- 
sus of 1890, ranked 
thirty-first among 
the States in popu- 
lation. 

Topography and 
еды. — The 
Great Plains, from 
the Missouri river 
to the Rocky Mountains, rise ually till at the foot-hills 
they are 6,000 to 7,000 feet high. The east third of Colora- 
do — to this lofty plateau ; the Rocky Mountains and 
their parks and the valleys beyond occupy the rest of the 
State. The principal chains are Colorado Front range; 
North Colorado or main range, uniting at South Park with 
Front and Saguache ranges, and forming Sangre de Cristo 
range; the Park range, W. of the great parks; the Sagua- 
che range, which is now conceded to be the Great Divide of 
the Rocky Mountains; W. of this, numerous spurs and short 
chains running N. W., W., and S. W., and beyond and be- 
tween them a lofty —— extending to the east wall of the 
great Utah basin. Through this plateau the Grand, Green, 
and Gunnison rivers, affluents of the Colorado of the West, 
"ut their deep canons. The parks, of which the North, 
Middle, South, San Luis, Egeria, Estes, Animas, and Huer- 
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fano are the largest, are broad vallevs, originally the beds 
of inland lakes or seas. There are about forty peaks in 
Colorado over 14,000 feet, and some hundreds between 11,- 
000 and 14,000 feet high. "The rivers of Colorado are the 
north fork of Platte, South Platte, Republican, Arkansas, 
Rio Grande, San Juan, Gunnison, Grand, White, Green, and 
their affluents. None of these is navigable. "The canons of 
the Arkansas, Rio Grande, San Juan, Gunnison, Grand, and 
Green are from 2,000 to 5,000 feet deep, and of wonderful 
and terrible magnificence. Wonderful results of ages of 
erosion can be seen in the “City of the Gods " in the N. W., 
the * Garden of the Gods,” ete. There are numerous small 
lakes; San Luis is the largest. 

Minerals.—Gold and silver are found in about two-thirds 
of the counties of the State; copper alone and with gold, 
lead alone and with both silver and gold, zine alone and 
with silver, iron with gold and alone in great quantities; 
platina, quicksilver, tellurium in combination with gold, 
silver, and coppers coal, both bituminous and anthracite 
(the latter probably from the Tertiary altered by volcanic 
action); gypsum, salt, kaolin, pottery clays, and many pre- 
cious stones. 

Vegetation and Soil.—The arable lands of Colorado com- 
prise 15,000 miles or more of its area, and the grazing lands 
at least 70,000 miles or more. The arable lands are gener- 
ally fertile, but most of them require irrigation, and pro- 
duce enormous crops under its influence. The grazing 
lands require less water—only enough to water the flocks 
and herds. Some of the irrigating canals, both in the north 
and south parts of Colorado, are very large and long. One, 
of an English company, is 54 miles long; another 34 miles; 
others less. "The mountain-slopes are generally covered 
with forests of pine, spruce, fir, etc., but the consumption 
of timber is enormous. "The native grasses of Colorado are 
rich and nutritious; the flowers mostly sub-alpine, but very 
beautiful. 

Animals.—The grizzly bear W. 6f Rocky Mountains, the 
black and brown bear and the jaguar in the W., the cougar 
in the N. W., the gray wolf E. and W., the prairie wolf E. 
of Rocky Mountains; the elk (wapiti), Virginia, and mule 
deer are numerous; antelope frequent the plains; the 
big-horn or mountain sheep and the Rocky Mountain 
goat are found in the mountains, and all the rodents 
and munchers are numerous, "The buffalo formerly ranged 
over the grand parks and along the extensive plains. Birds 
of prev and game-birds are very plentiful, and song-birds in 
the mountains, 'The Rocky Mountain locust and the Colo- 
rado beetle, or potato-bug, if originating here, do most of 
their mischief elsewhere. There are remarkable fossils of 
mammals and reptiles. The returns of 1891 report 161,268 
horses, 5,184 mules and asses, 1,109,346 cattle, 1,783,891 sheep, 
and 29,508 swine. The value of live stock in 1891 in Colo- 
rado was $31,970,000. 

Climate.—Owing to the general elevation, the climate of 
Colorado is temperate ; rather too cool than too hot. The 
mean annual temperature of the towns, which range from 
9,000 to 11,000 feet above the sea, is from 485" to 49:3; 
summer mean, 64°6° to 69/2? ; winter mean, 31°3° to 828°; 
extremes, 93° to 99° maximum in summer, with from six to 
thirty days, according to elevation, above 90°; minimum in 
winter, — 3° to —12^, with an average of six to twenty days 
below zero. The nights are always cool; average rainfall, 
18:84 inches, which is increasing. Consumptives do well if 
they do not seek an elevation much above 6,000 feet, and if 
they remain there. 

Industries.—Agriculture is an important industry, es- 
pecially in the northeastern part of the State, where the con- 
ditions under which agricultural operations are carried on 
are similar to those in the western portions of Kansas and 
Nebraska. The total area devoted to cereals in 1889 was 
351,086 acres, as compared with 116,121 acres in 1879. In 
1889 the bushels of barley produced were 331,556; of rye, 
54,158; of potatoes, 383,123; of tons of hay, 85,062. Among 
the products in 1891 were: Wheat, 2,037,000 bush. ; Indian 
corn, 933,000 bush.; oats, 3,579,000 bush. Fruit culture is 
extensively carried оп. The mining, smelting, and reducing 
of the precious and other metals have made the State a 
prominent one. Gold-mining has passed through three stages 
since 1859—placer and hydraulic mining; refractory ores, 
sulphurets, and tellurides of gold and iron; and the present 
era of free milling gold and easily reducible ores. In silver- 
mining there has been a constant succession of surprises. 
Sulphurets of lead and silver, the argentiferous galena so 
common elsewhere, do not abound in Colorado, but instead 
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there are silver and copper, silver and zine, silver and iron, 
ruby silver, horn silver, silver with manganese and iron, 
chloride of silver , tellurides, and, largest and best of all, car- 
bonates of lead and silver. Then, too, the way in which the 
silver ores occurred was new. There were some pockets, 
some fissure veins, some chloride belts, and in and around 
Leadville no fissure veins, but blankets or layers of carbon- 
ate of lead charged more or less with silver and of great ex- 
tent, but not of great depth. These new conditions have 
made silver-mining very important in Colorado, which pro- 
duces more than one-third of the total yearly output of sil- 
ver in the U. S. It was not till 1872 that the annual output 
of silver exceeded that of gold ; and though the gold. prod- 
uct is four times that of 187 4, it is now only one-sixth that 
of silver. The value of gold from Colorado ‘deposited at the 
mints to 1891 was $60,140,436, of silver $24,467,565. The 
roduct of silver in 1892 was $31,030,303, that of gold $5,300,- 
. In 1890 iron ore was produced to the amount of 114,- 
219 tons, In 1891 20,290 tons of pig iron were manufactured. 
The coal industry is iinportant: 3.004,003 tons were mined 
in 1890. Cattle-herding, sheep- raising, and the wool traffic 
are active industries. 

Banka.—On Oct. 31, 1892, there were fifty-three national 
banks in operation in Colorado, having $9,065,000 capital, 
circulation $1,524,845, deposits $30, 490, 000. Also thirtv- 
one other banks and trust companies, capital 331.785.779, 
deposits $4,782,501; and twenty private Danke capital $785,- 
775, deposits $1, 691, 599. 

Education.—There is an excellent public-school system 
in Colorado; graded and high schools in the larger towns; 
a State university at Boulder, a college at Colorado Springs, 
a State agricultural college at Fort Collins; special schools 
and collegiate schools of high character. There are thirty 
publie libraries, having 63, 728 volumes, 
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: Pop. Pop. зка , Pop. 
COUNTIES. * Ref | р | di COUNTY TOWNS. iar 

— — — — — -- — چ چ ی‎ A ENES O E 

Arapahoe........ 2-F | 38.644 | 132,135 ! Denver.............. 106,713 
Archuleta ....... 6-C | ..... | NUDO 1 Pagosa Springs..... — 
Bach eoe OG | ..... 1.479 | Sprinirfield.......... 90 
Bent............. 5-G 1.651 1,313 | Las Animas......... 611 
Boulder.......... 2-E 9,723 | 14,082 ! Boulder....... deiude 3,330 
Chaffee ......... i-D 6,512 6.612 ! Buena Vista......... — 
Cheyenne ....... (EG | ..... 534 | Cheyenne Wells..... 
Clear Creek...... 3-D TN 7.154 | Georgetown......... 1.927 
Conejos.......... 6-D 5.605 | 7.193. Сөопеўояң............. | 20d 
Costilla.......... 6-1 2879 3.401 San Luis............ — 
Custèr. .......... 5-D 8.080 20°50 Silver Cliff... 516 
Delta . .. ......... ,9-B | ..... [oM Delta................ 470 
Dolores .......... | БВ | q4U8 ! Ries Lusso | 1134 
Douglas ......... | 3-Е 2,486 3.006 : Castle Rock.........| 315 
Кнше........... 3-C | ..... 3,735 | Red Cliff............ j ЗАЗ 
Elhert........... 3-F | 1:08 | 1555 | Kiowa. s 
El Paso.......... 4-Е 1.049 | 21.239 | Colorado Springs ...| 11.140 
Fremont......... 4-D 4,735 9.156 | Cañon Сйу.......... 2.9825 
Garfield ......... 3-B | ..... 1.478 | Glenwood Springs .. 020 
Gilpin............ | 2-D 6,489 5.867 | Central City..... ss] 2,480 
(їгал1........... 2- D 417 060 | Hot Sulphur Springs, .... 
Gunnison........ 4-С 8,037 4.359 | Gunnison ........... 1,105 
Hinsdale......... 5-C 1.187 862 | Lake City ........... 607 
Huerfano........ 5.E 4.12 6.882) Walsenburg......... 928 
Jefferson ........ 3-E 6.504 8,150 | Golden.... ......... 2,383 
Kiowa ........... GG] ... 1.233 >) Sheridan Lake...... — 
Kit Carson ...... -G | ..... 2,472 , Burlinygton.......... 146 
Lake............. ЗС | 23,563 | 14,563 ; Leadville............ 10.384 
La Plata....... ..| 6-В 1.110 5.5099 | Durango ............ 3.736 
Larimer....... 1 1-D 4.502 09,712 i; Fort Collins......... 3.011 
Las Animas ..... | 6-F 8,003 | 17.208 | Trinidad ............ 5.53: 
Lineoln .......... 3-F | ..... 689 | Hugo eee eee TM 
Lozan........... 1.G 3,070 | Sterling... . . . . . . .. 540 
Mesa ............ 3-A | ..... 4.3200 Grand Junction..... 9,030 
Montezuma... J 6. A |. . . . . 1.529 | Cortes ...... ........ 332 
Montrose ........ 4-3 | ..... 3. * Montrose... . ......... 1.330 
Morgan. ........] 29 F | ..... 1.001 | Fort Morgan........ 488 
Otero ........... .| -F MIU. 4102 | La Junta............ 1.439 
Ouray ........... э В 2.600 0.510 OUTA V ccc eee eee 2.534 
PR суне 3-р БАД, 3.08 Fair РЇау........... 301 
Phillips .......... Leta llus 22512. ' Holyoke............ 619 
Pirkin........... NUS О iad essa wales wis ‚| 5.108 
Prowers......... э Н 4 1.969 ^ рага 506 
Pueblo . . . . ...... | 5- E (0617 | 31491. Pueblo ............. 34,554 
Rio Blanco . . . . .. 2H — 1.33). Meeker.. . . . . . ...... HH) 
Rio Grande....... at 1.94 3.4151 Del Моге... 736 
Roᷣvitt . . . . . . . . . . .. ТВ 10, 2.500. Hahn's Peak........ — 
Sazuache........ | € 1:353 | 4.313 Машпдеһе........... 600 
San Juan........ i 5-B LOST 1200 Silvertone... . . . . . .. F 
San Micuel...... DA | Are Теге, . . . . . . . . . .. 766 
Sedgwick...’ PLG | ..... т 1.293 Jiitesburpe. . . . ...... 202 
Summit.......... | 3. D 5,450 1.6. Breckinrkdge........ TM 
Washington..... Si oC o Axe 2:440 | AKON. а.а 559 
Weld АБОД | 1-E ; 5,046 | 11.7860 (Greeley . . . . . . . .. ... 2. 395 
Yuma ...... Soest SOURS f a i SOME  Үшша............... 241 

Totals .......|...... (10434; am 2.108 | 
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Notr.—Mineral Co. (Creede, СОМУ organized since 1890, 
ж Reference for location of counties, see шар of Colorado. 
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Churches.— All the religious denominations are well rep- 
resented, the Roman Catholics perhaps leading in adherent 
population. 

Poprulation—tin 1860 Colorado had 34,277 inhabitants; 
in 1870 39,804, hesides 7,480 tribal Indians; in 1880 194,327: 
in 1890 412,198 (white 404,468, colored 7,7 30, besides 619 
Chinese апа 1,083 Indians); 1,700 Utes were removed to Utah 
in 1880, mostly living on reservations, 

The principal towns are Denver (capital), population in 
1890, 106,713; Pueblo, 24,558; Colorado du 11.140; 
Leadville, 10 384; Highlands, 5. 161; Aspen, 5,108; "Boulder, 
3,330; Cañon City, 2,825; Durango, 2,126 ; Salida, 2.595; 
Ouray, 2534; Central City, 2,480 ; Greeley, 2,395: Golden 
City, 2,383; Grand Junction, 2,030: Fort Collins, 2,011: 
Georgetown, 1,927; Colorado City, 1,788; Longmont, 1,543. 

History. —Civilized Cherokees attempted to explore Colo- 
rado in 1857, but were driven back by Indians; in 1858 it 
WAS е: D at two points—near Pike's Peak by a company 
from Kansas, апа in the S, W. by Georgians under Baker, 
who was afterward. killed by the Indians at the Colorado 
River: both found gold. In 1859 Clear Creek gold deposits 
were discovered ; great emigration in 1859, 1860, and 1961; 
Territory organized in 1861; gold plenty, but difficult of ex- 
traction; not much silver till after 1870; fine climate and 
fine grazing lands; soil very rich and productive when irri- 
gated ; irrigation practiced in the N., herding in the E., and 
gold-mining in the central part. Attempts were made for 
its admission as a State in 1865-67, but were vetoed by Pres- 
ident Johnson, and in 1873 denied by Congress; admitted 
in 1876, and, soon after, great discoveries o carbonates of 
lead and silver in Lake County turned the tide of immigra- 
tion to the new State. 


GOVERNORS, 
Territorial. State. 
William Gilpin ........... 1861-62 | James B. Grant ....... ... 1883-8) 
John Evans............... 1862-65 | Benjamin Н. Eaton. ...... 14-7 
Alexander Cummings.... 1865-67 | Alva Adams.............. 159-59 
А. Cameron Hunt........ 1867-69 | Job A. Cooper.......... .. 188-4: 
Edward M. MeCook...... 1869-73 | John L. Routt............ 191 3 
Samuel Н. Elbert... .... 1873-74 | Davis Н. Waite........... 1895-56 
John L. Routt.......... .. 1874-76 | Albert W. MeIntyre ...... 1940-9; 
State. Alva Adams.............. 159: - 

John L. Routt...... 1876-Јап. "79 

Frederick W. Pitkin...... 1879-83 


Revised by A. К. Sporrorp. 


Colorado: city; capital of Mitchell co., Tex. (for location 
of county, see map ‘of exas, ref. 8-Е); on Texas and Pacitic 
Ry.; 230 miles W. bv S. of Fort Worth; has large salt-works. 
and is in а wool- -producing and cattle-raising district. Pop. 
(1890) 1,582. 

Colorado Chiquito: Sce LITTLE COLORADO River. 


Colorado City: El Paso co., Col. (for location of connty, 
see map of Colorado, ref. 4-Е); on Denver and Rio Grande 
and Colorado Midland Rys.; 3 miles N. W. of Colorado 
Springs. Pop. (1880) 347 ; (1890) 1,788. 


Colorado College (Colorado Springs, Col): the oldest 
institution for higher education in the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion. It has four handsome stone buildings, and a gymna- 
sium, with a campus of 56 acres. The meteorological obser- 
vatory contains a number of continuous self-registering 
instruments. The college, which was chartered in 1873 an 
opened їп 1874, has been completely reorganized, since 18%, 
and its standard of work is now the sume as that of the hot 
Eastern colleges, The associate preparatory school, Cutler 
Academy, fits for admission to the freshman class of any 
college in the U. S. The Rocky Mountain region furnishes 
unsurpassed facilities for the study of geology, mining. 
metallurgy, and kindred branches; and the trustees aim to 
make the college a center for scientific work in all lines 
Three courses of study are offered, the classical, the Latin- 
scientifie, and the scientific. The faculty numbers sixteen. 

‘olorado Desert: an arid basin traversed by the South- 
ern Pacific К. К. between Fort Yuma and San Bernardin. 
Its principal depression is also called the Coahuila valley. 
and its eastern continuation is termed the Yuma desert. The 
lower part of the Coahuila valley, including an area of about 
17.000 sq. miles in extent, Hes below the level of the oven. 
It was formerly part of the Gulf of California, but in pre 
historie times was separated therefrom by the growth of the 
delta of the Colorado river, which gradually extended from 
E. to W. until it joined the peninsula of Lower Califor- 
nia, and thus shut out the sea. The river now flows acer 
the south part of its delta and contributes its water to the 
gulf, but at some earlier time, and. probably at several dif- 
ferent epochs, it has flowed down the north western side of 
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its delta into Coahuila valley, which was then occupied by 
a fresh-water lake. From this lake there was an outlet to 
the gulf by way of a channel known as “ Hardy's Colorado,” 
which follows the western margin of the delta. Since the 
occupation of the country by white men the river has occa- 
sionally, during high flood, discharged a portion of its water 
toward the Coahuila valley by means of a channel called 
New river, and in 1891 such a discharge was continued for 
several months, producing in the bottom of the valley a 
broad but shallow lake known as Salton Lake. 
G. K. GILBERT. 


Colorado, Rio: a river in the southern part of Argen- 
tina, rising in the Andes and flowing with a general E.S. E. 
course to the Atlantic near lat. 89° 590 5. It is formed by 
the junction of the Barrancas and Rio Grande, and the 
lenzth from the source of the latter is about 620 miles, It 
is navigable for vessels drawing 7 feet of water to Piche- 
mahuida, about 200 miles. The Colorado separates the Ar- 
gentine territories of Pampa and Rio Negro. Along the 
lower course it is bordered by pasture lands and in some 
places by woods. The upper river flows through an arid 
Waste, HERBERT Н. SMITH. 


Colorado River (of the West): a river which drains a 
large plateau and mountain area of Wyoming, Colorado, 
Urah, and Arizona, which is well watered above 8.000 feet, 
but is arid and desert at lower altitudes. Its head branches 
are the Green from the north and the Grand from the east, 
uniting in Southeast Utah. The Green, 450 miles long, rises 
in the Wind River Mountains of Wyoming, and flows south 
across @ broad basin containing horizontal coal-bearing beds 
of an extinct lake, now much dissected by branch streams. 
The river then transects the Uinta Mountains in several 
deep сайопх, The Grand river rises in Middle Park, on the 
west slope of the front range of the Rocky Mountains, Col- 
"rado, and flows west, receiving many tributaries in deep 
vailevs and cations. Below the junction of the Green and 
Grand, the Colorado erodes the plateaus of Southeast Utah 
and North Arizona for 180 miles, passing through the Mar- 
ll» Cañon, 3,600 fect deep, on the south margin of the Paria 
plateau, before receiving the Little Colorado river, which 
comes from the southeast through a сайоп in the broad 
pateau of East Arizona, Ап irregular course then leads 
215 miles, with only three considerable tributaries, through 
the Grand Cañon in the Kaibab, Kanab, Uinkaret, and 
Sheavwits plateaus, Passing out of the plateau province, 
near the southeast corner of Nevada, the Сне enters 
а lower desert region, which it traverses almost without 
tributaries and in summer with diminishing volume for 240 
mies, forming the western boundary of Arizona to the en- 
trance of the Gila river at Fort Yuma, and thence in Mexico, 
"0 miles across its delta to the present head of the Gulf of 
California, | 

The geological history of the Grand Cañon is, in brief, as 
fellows: North Arizona consists of a vast series of Carbon- 
terms and Mesozoic marine strata, covered by a series of 
Косепе lacustrine beds; in all originally some 15.000 feet 
thick, A great dome-like uplift, central in Northwest Ari- 
ana, occurred during Eocene time, and exposed much of the 
Evene and Mesozoic series to denudation, whereby they were 
еген] 5.000 to 10,000 feet deep over thousands of square 
miles, reducing the uplifted region to а lowland of moderate 
Trilef except where the edges of the more resistant strata 
етапе around the margin in retreating escarpments, such 
à: the Vermilion cliffs (Trias) on the Utah-Arizona line, 
or Where heavy volcanic cones and lava flows protected the 
stra'a beneath them, as about the San Francisco Mountains 
ot Central Arizona or the Aquarius plateau of South Utah. 
The lowland of denudation thus produced was again uplifted 
with much volcanic action about the close of Miocene time; 
bur this uplift dislocated the region in great blocks sepa- 
rated by je fractures trending about. N. and S. 'To the 
S. Е. the dislocations were less apparent; there the uplifted 
area 14 called the Colorado plateau, its altitude being 7.000 
to (6900 feet. The dislocations were more marked in North- 
West Arizona and. Southwest. Utah, forming the Wahsateh, 
Aquarius, and other plateaus, The wasted faces of the 
Меску now form rugged cliffs, 1,000 to 9,500 feet high 
ul 30 to 76 miles long, generally facing W. The several 
pEccans traversed by the Grand Cañon are thus formed. 
Где Kaibab is the highest, 7,500 to 9.300 feet; and there 
the river has cut down the deepest cañon, 5.000 to 6,000 
feet deep, with walls 5 or 6 miles apart at the top, and 
Bratly varied by side cañons and promontories. [аги 
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the elevation of the blocks there appears to have been a 
pause after an uplift of about 2,000 feet; for there is а 
broad esplanade beneath the plateau surface, about 5 miles 
wide and inclosed by cliffs 2,000 feet high. It is within 
this esplanade that the deep and narrow cafion is sunk 
from 2,000 to 3.000 feet, showing a revival of uplift after 
the esplanade had been eroded. The dislocation of the 
blocks Was in greater part accomplished after the esplanade 
was formed, for its platform is displaced by the fractures 
that dislocate the blocks. The canon proper is therefore not 
older than Pliocene time. The location of the cañon is not 
only independent of the fractures that. separate the plateau 
blocks, but. the direction of river flow is in several cases 
against the slope given by the latest. uplift to the plateau 
surfaces; hence it is believed that the river cut down its 
canon almost as fast as the blocks were uplifted. The work 
of deepening and widening the cañon still progresses with 
geological rapidity; the river flows along level reaches, alter- 
nating with plunging rapids, averaging a fall of 5 to 12 feet 
to the mile in the Grand Cañon. The waste of the walls 
slides down in great volume every melting season. The 
cañon ends where the river flows out of the Sheavwits 
plateau, whose esenrpment forms a ragged cliff face, 2,000 
feet. high, called the Grand Wash. 

The early belief that this canon and others of similar na- 
ture but less depth were fractures of the earth's crust was 
disproved by Newberry, who examined the lower part of 
the cañon with the Ives expedition of 1858; his conclusions 
were confirmed by Powell, whose party descended the river 
in boats ten years later; and again by Dutton, who ap- 
proached the canon from the plateaus 1n 1875 to 1880, and 
from whose report (Monograph IL, О. 5. Geol. Survey) this 
account is abridged. 

The 70 miles below Fort Yuma lead the Colorado over the 
gentle a of its broad delta, built across the trough of the 
Gulf of California, The depression of the gulf extends 
100 miles farther N. W., where it is known as the Colorado 
desert, or the Coahuila basin: but this upper portion, eut. 
off from the main gulf bv the delta, and receiving no large 
rivers, is evaporated to a desert, whose surface is 200 to 300 
feet below sea-level. The Southern Pacific К. К. crosses 
this district. At times of high flood, when a distributary of 
the Colorado happens to flow N. W. across the delta plain, a 
shallow temporary lake is formed at the lowest part of the 
depression, as in the summer of 1891. The course of one of 
the chief distributaries is known as New river. When the 
lake rises high enough to overflow, its waters escape along 
the west margin of the delta, where a channel has been cut, 
known as Hard y's Colorado. W. M. Davis. 


Colorado Springs: city: capital of El Paso co.. Col. 
(for location of county, see map of Colorado, ref. 4-E) ; on 
five trunk-line railroads; 75 miles S. of Denver. It was 
originally Fountain Colony, The city is situated at the 
mouth of the Ute Pass at the foot of Pike's Peak, and is sur- 
rounded by most magnificent. scenery, The proximity of 
the famous mineral springs at Manitou and the equableness 
and dryness of the climate have made the place a popular 
health resort. It has the State institution for the mute and 
the blind, a college, and good schools, Pop. (1880) 4.226; 
(1890) 11.140; (1891) estimate based on registered voting 
list, 15,000. EDITOR or “ REPUBLIC." 


Colorado, The University of: a 5tate university ; found- 
ed in 1876; situated amid most picturesque scenery at 
Boulder; on the Union Pacific R. R., 28 miles N. W. of Den- 
ver. The institution is liberally supported by direct. tax- 
ation and legislative appropriations, Tuition is free; the 
cost of living is not great. The university presents col- 
legiate courses lending to the bachelor's degree in arts, 
philosophy, science, and letters, and post-graduate courses 
for the corresponding master's degree and the doctor's de- 
gree. It also sustains thorough courses in medicine and law. 
The facilities for instruction are of the best—able faculties, 
excellent. library, well-equipped laboratories and museum, 
unsurpassed hospital and clinical advantages. The Denver 
Medical College is a department of the university. The 
university admits students on approved diplomas from sev- 
eral high schools in the State without examination. Presi- 
dents: Joseph A. Sewall 1876-85 ; Horace M. Hale 1886-91 ; 
James H. Baker, Jan., 1892. 


Color-blindness, or Daltonism : want. of sensitiveness 
in the eye to certain color impressions, This defect is not 
usually accompanied with any other imperfection of vision, 
but it shows a peculiar tendency to transmission from 
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parent to child. When the nervous system of the eve is 
normal there are three fundamental or primary. sensations 
геа, green, and. violet. From the combinations of these 
in varving intensities all color impressions are formed. 
The absence of one of these primary sensations constitutes 
eolor-blindness. The lacking Component is usually red or 
green, very rarely violet. Normal vision is therefore said 
to be *"triehroie," color-blind vision to be “dichroic.” 
About 4 per cent. of all men are either red. blind or green 
blind; of women only a very small number possess dichroic 
vision. ‘Temporary violet-blindness may be produced. by 
doses of the drug santonin, The excessive use of tobacco 
also sametimes induces partial color-blindness, 
Color-blindness is detected by the use of a proper selec- 
tion of colored worsteds, a test which has been applied 
with infallible results to over 100,000 individuals in the 
U. S. and in Europe. The method was devised by Prof. 
Holmgren, of Upsala. (See Coton.) The name of Daltonisin 
was given to color-blindness because the distinguished John 
Dalton and his brothers suffered from it. See also Jeffries's 
Color-blindness and tts Detection: Helmholtz, Handbuch 
der physiologischen Optik; Campbell and Garnett, Life 
of Maxwell (part ii.). E. L. NicHOLs, 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church: See Метнор- 


ISM. 


Coloring-matters: Nature abounds in these principles, 
and art has added to the number. The colored appearance 
is not an inherent property of the body itself, but due to 
its effeet upon ordinary light, which is composed of rays of 
all colors. See CoLoR. 

Colos’sz (in Gr. KoAogoal, ог KoAagoal): an ancient city of 
Asia Minor, situated in Phrygia, on the river Lycus. It 
was nearly destroved by an earthquake in 65 A. р. St. 
Paul's Epistle to the Colossians was addressed, in 62 (some 
say 58-60) a. D., to the believers at Coloss, Its site is 
about З miles N. of the modern Chonas or Ahonos. 


Colossal [from Cotossus (q. v.)]: in the fine arts, a term 
applied to any work remarkable for extraordinary dimen- 


sions, It is, however, more especially applied to works in 
sculpture. According to the Book of Daniel, the palaces of 


Babylon contained statues of great size, and in the ruined 
temples of India are statues of extraordinary dimensions. 
The Egyptians surpassed the Asiaties in these gigantic 
monuments, their ehief statues of very great size being set 
against the outer walls of temples and often cut out of the 
solid rock. The taste for colossal statues panira also 
among the Greeks, some of the most notable being the 
chryselephantine statues (9. v). The famous bronze statue 
of Pallas-Athena on the Acropolis at Athens was visible 
many miles at sea. The principal Roman colossus was the 
figure of Nero, representing him as the sun god, set up by 
himself before the Golden House; it was in bronze, the 
work of Zenodorus; and Pliny says it was 110 feet high. 


Colosseum: See AMPHITHEATER. 


Colos’sians. The Epistle of St. Paul to the: one of the 
books of the New Testament: written at the same time and 
place as the Epistles to the Ephesians and Philemon, 
probably during the apostle’s first imprisonment at. Rome, 
about 62 д.р. It seems to be directed against certain Jewish 
heresies of the Alexandrian or Gnostic type. The best com- 
mentary is that by J. B. Lightfoot (8th aa. London, 1886). 

Colossus [from Gr. колособѕ, cf. Gr. koAovós, hill, Lat. collie, 
hill, exced lere, rise up]: a statue of a size much greater than 
life. Modern ones ure more generally called colossal stat UES, 
and the term colossus is applied to the gigantic figures, 
in Egypt and elsewhere, of antiquity. The Colossus of 
Rhodes was a bronze statue of Apollo, standing near the 
mouth of the harbor. It was thrown down by an earthquake 
in 224 в.с. See CHARES. : 

Xolos'trum [Lat.]: the first milk vielded after accouche- 
ment or delivery of offspring. The colostrum of a cow is 
also called beestings, The colostrum contains more sugar, 
more butter, and rather less casein than true milk, and 
also contains a much greater proportion of phosphates and 
chlorides, which may possibly give to colostrum the evacu- 
ant properties which it is said to possess. It also has a great 
number of leucocytes, or “colostrum corpuscles.” See MILK. 

Colquhoun, kó-hoon', ARCHIBALD Ross, A. M., C. E. Е. 
В. G. S.: traveler; b. off the Cape of Good Hope, Mar., 
1846; entered Indian Public Works Department in 1871. 
In 1881-82, in conjunction with Mr. Wahab, he explored 
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Southern China and the Chinese Shan states, and in 1883-84, 
with Mr. Holt Hallett, the Siamese Shan states, in view ofa 
projected railway connecting India and China and opening 
up Siam and Central Indo-China, Ор his return to England] 
he was awarded the gold medal of the Royal Geographical 
Society and published Across Chrysé, an account of his 
travels, in two volumes, Appointed deputy commissioner cf 
the Sagier district in Upper Burma 1n 1885, he has since 
endeavored to further in every possible way the propos 
railways connecting China and Siam with the British pus 
sessions in India. 

Colquhoun, Sir PATRICK (or Mac CHOMBAICH DE): law- 
ver; grandson of Patrick Colquhoun, mentioned below: b, 
Apr. 13, 1815; educated at Westminster, St. John's Со, 
Cambridge, and Heidelberg, and was called to the har in 
1837. Author of Summary of the Roman Civil Law 4 
vols., 1849-60) and Mediæval Roman Late and various trea- 
tises. He was long in the diplomatic service, and was chi f 
justice of the Supreme Court of the Ionian islands when that 
archipelago was owned by Great Britain. Succeeded to the 
baronetcy on the death of his cousin, Sir Robert Colquhoun, 
in 1870. 

Colquhoun, PATRICK : a Scottish political economist; h. 
at Dumbarton, Mar. 14, 1745. He became a merchant in 
Glasgow, and promoted the manufacture of muslin in мо: 
land. In 1761 he went to Virginia, and in 1759 settled in 
London. He published On the Population, Wealth, ete.. of 
the British Empire, and other works. D. Apr. 25, 1820. 

Colt, SaMvEL: American inventor; b. at Hartford, Conn. 
July 19, 1814. He invented a pistol called a revolver, for 
which he obtained a patent in 1835. He began about 1-45 
to manufacture revolvers at Hartford, where he erected au 
extensive armory. Colt’s revolvers soon attained а world- 
wide reputation. (See REVOLVER.) D. Jan. 10, 1962, 

Colton: city; San Bernardino co., Cal. (for location of 
county, see map of California, ref. 12-G); on the So. Pac. 
and the So. Cal. К. Rs.; 48 miles from Los Angeles. Theeity 
has good schools, four churches, fruit cannery and packinz- 
house, cement-works, marble and lime works, brick-kilns, 
flouring-mill, winery, electric lights, and electric railway to 
Riverside and San Bernardino, and artesian wells. It has 
an elevation of 1,000 feet above the sea-level and a dry. 
mild climate. Fruit culture is the principal industry. Pop. 
(1880) about 150 ; (1890) 1,400; (1898) estimated. 2.500. 

EDITOR oF * News.” 

Colub’ride [from Col'uber, the typical genus]: a fanis 
of non-poisonous snakes, containing the great majority of 
serpents. They have numerous teeth, but no fangs; the 
head is covered with plates, the tail is long, with a double 
row of scales on the under side, and there are no rudimen- 
tarv hind legs. 

The family is widely distributed, and its 
varied in their habits. Some dwell upon the 
climb trees, and some, like the water-snake, Troprdonotes 
sipedon, seek their food in the water. The group contains 
the snake consecrated to ZEsculapius, Coluber (escalayi. 
and such familiar species as the green snake (Cycloph's 
vernalis), black snake (Bascantum constrictor), garter snake 
(Eutaenia sirtalis) and misnamed blowing viper (Догг 
platyrh inus). Е A. Lucas. 

Colu’go: а local name for the species of Galeopithecus, ut 
FLYING LEMURS (Q. т). 

Colum/’ba, SAINT, called also SAINT Сом: missionary: 
b. of noble parents, probably at Gartan, County Donegal. 
Ireland, Dee. 7, 521. In 568 А. D. he set out on his mission 
to Scotland. He founded in Iona, one of the Hebrides, an 
abbey and college which had a high reputation. Died on 
the island of Iona, June 9, 597. See his Life by АЧашпаг 
(n. ed. by Skene, Edinburgh, 1871). 

Columbe [from Lat. columba, a dove]: an order of binis 
containing the pigeons. The skull is schizognathous and 
schizorhinal, and basiptervgoid processes are present. The 
sternum is narrow, deeply keeled, and has two notches on 
either side, although the inner may be reduced to a mer 
perforation, The crop is capacious, more or less completely 
divided into two portions, and during the breeding season 
secretes a milky fluid on which, mixed with partly digested 
food, the young are fed. The gizzard is powerful. саха 
are absent or smal), and the gall bladder is generally ab- 
sent. The oil gland is bare, and in some genera lacking. 
The base of the bill is covered with а fleshy membrane. 
often very conspicuous, pierced by the nostrils, The tam 


members are 
ground, some 
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are short, scutellate, or extensively feathered, and the feet 
are on the whole better fitted for perching than for scratch- 
img up the earth, The syrinx has a single pair of muscles, 
and the feathers are devoid of after-shafts. The young are 
bern naked and helpless, 

The order is commonly divided into five families, as fol- 
lows: Dididie, the extinct Dopo (g. v.) and its allies Didun- 
eulidip, the Samoan toothcbilled pigeon; (ouridæe, the 
crowned pigeons of New Guinea; Columbidee, the true 
pions, as distinguished from those of the next group; 
Carpaphagide, the brilliantly colored fruit pigeons of Aus- 
raus, See PIGEON, F. A. Lucas. 

Colum’ban, or Colomban, Sai: Irish monk; b. in 
Leinster, Nov. 21, probably in 543. He founded the monas- 
иту of Luxeuil near Besançon, in France, about 2090, and 
was the author of а monastic rule. He was a man of real 
barning aud genius, D. in Bobbio, Italy, Nov. 15, 615, 
after two years’ residence there. 

Columba'rium [Lat.. à dove-cote; hence a place of de- 
psit, as below, from the resemblance of the FON to holes 
tor pigeon's nests]: a building for the storage of sepulchral 
urns containing ashes of the dead. Those known to us are 
nearly all near. Rome. The Romans sometimes burned, 
smetimes buried, their dead, At epochs when bodies of the 
ror and slaves were burned, columbaria were built to re- 
cive their urns, sometimes by burial societies, sometimes 
oy wealthy families for their dependents, К. 5. 


(olambia, or Oregon: а river of the U. S.; the largest 
American river that enters the Pacific Ocean. It rises on 
ше western slope of the Rocky Mountains in British Co- 
ambia, about. lat. 50? N. and lon. 116° W. It flows north- 
wetward nearly 150 miles, and then southward to the State 
of Washington, in which it unites with a large branch called 
Clark's river, Below this junction it pursues a very tortu- 
ous course to the northern boundary of Oregon. From this 
tint it flows westward in a nearly direct line, and forms 
ine boundary between the States of Oregon and Washing- 
‘ou until it enters the Pacific. It is a rapid stream, pass- 
ing through many mountain-gorges, and its navigation is 
much obstructed by falls. The tide ascends to the Cas- 
cudes, à series of rapids, where the river passes through the 
Casale Range, 140 miles from its mouth. A jetty at its 
mouth now makes it possible for ocean-going vessels to en- 
ter safely and proceed as far as PORTLAND (g. v.), 120 miles. 
At the Dalles, in Oregon, the river is contracted to a chan- 
nel about 100 yards wide between basaltic rocks, Steam- 
boats ply daily on the Columbia, both below and above the 
DALLES (q. v) Entire length, estimated at 1,400 miles, A 
large affluent, called Lewis or Snake river, enters it near 
lat. 46° 20° N. The scenery of the Columbia is sublime, 
cjeclally where it passes through the Cascade Range. 
Columbia: town; capital of Boone co., Mo., (for loca- 
uon of county, see map of Missouri, ref. 4-6); on Wabash 
К. I; 10 miles N. of the Missouri and 24 miles E. of Boon- 
‘ile. It is the seat of the State university and Christian 
College and Stephens (Baptist) College for women. It has 
a library, Pop. (1880) 8,326; (1800) 4,000. 

Крітов or * MissouRI HERALD.” 


Columbia: borough; Lancaster co., Pa. (for location of 
cuntv, see map of Pennsylvania, ref. 6-H); on the Pa. 
aud the Phil, and Reading R. Rs., and on the left bank of 
te Susquehanna river (here nearly 14 mile wide); 80 miles 
by railroad W. of Philadelphia, A railroad bridge across 
Uie mver connects Columbia with Wrightsville. It has elec- 
trie lights, water-works, 2 rolling-mills, a mill for making 
Kovel skelps, engine and boiler works, 3 iron-furnaces, 
“eneeworks, planing-mill, laundry-machine works, and а 
turt-manufactory, Неге is an extensive market and dépôt 
fer lumber, which is brought down the river by rafts. Here 
ar^ also an institute for girls aud a fine library. Pop. (1880) 
8512: (1890) 10,599, | EDITOR oF “ NEWS.” 


Columbia: city; capital of South Carolina and of Rich- 
lanl eo, (for location of county, see map of South Caro- 
lita, ref, 5E); on Rich. and Dan., Wilm., Col, and Aug. 
б Car, and South Bound R. Rs., and on the left (east) bank 
othe Congaree river, just below the confluence of the 
Saluda and Broad: 137 miles by railroad N. N. W. of Charles- 
an: Jat, J 97 N.,lon. 81° 7 W. It is the seat of South 
arolinu College, called since 1865 the South Carolina Uni- 
“Ts, founded in 1804. Columbia has a State-house, 
Putentiary, a State asylum for the insane, a Presbyterian 
theological seminary, a Methodist female college, a hand- 
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some non-sectarian institution, the South Carolina College 
for Women, the Winthrop Normal College, and ап excep- 
tionally good system of graded schools, and mifny churches. 
А cotton-factory is in operation and а very large one in 
process of erection on the canal which is in the center of the 
eity and which furnishes abundant water-power for mills, ete. 
There are also foundries, sash and door factories, an orphans’ 
home, city hospital, water-works, city park, and large libra- 
ries connected with the theological seminary and South 
Carolina University. There are electric street ears. and 
electric lights. The bluffs command a view seldom seen 
in the middle section of the State. and on them a site has 
been selected for a large tourists! hotel. The city is at the 
head of steamboat navigation. It was taken by Gen. Sher- 
man’s army Feb. 17, 1865, and was much injured by fire, 
Pop. (1880) 10,036 ; (1890) 15,353. EDITOR OF “JOURNAL.” 
Columbia: city and railway center; eapital of Maury 
co., Tenn. (for location of county, see map of Tennessee, ref, 
7-E); on Duck river; 47 miles 5. S. W. of Nashville. It 
has Jackson College, two female seminaries, large U.S. ar- 
senal, cotton-mills, flouring-mills, grain-elevator, pump-fac- 
tory, stock-yard, excellent water-works, ete. It is a general 
market for grain and stock, and is famous for its mules. 
Pop. (1880) 3,400 ; (1390) 5,370 ; with suburbs, 7,870. 
Коток oF " MAURY Democrat.” 
Columbia, British: See British COLUMBIA. 


Columbia City: capital of Whitley co., Ind. (for location 
of county, see map of Indiana, ref. 8-Е); on the Pa. and the 
Wabash R. Hs. ; 19 miles W. by N. of Fort Wayne. Pop. 
(1880) 2,244 ; (1890) 3,027. 

Columbia College (since 1897 Columbia University): an 
institution of learning in the city of New York. It was 
originally called King's College, and was chartered by 
George II. Oct. 31, 1754. Moneys had been previously raised 
for it under acts of the colonial assembly authorizing lot- 
teries for the purpose, of which the first was passed in 1746. 
It received also a liberal grant of land from Trinity church, 
and on а portion of this its first building was erected. Its 
original site was in what was subsequently the block bounded 
by College Place, Barclay, Church, and Murray Streets. In 
1857 the college was removed to the block bounded by 
Forty-ninth and Fiftieth Streets, Madison and Fourth Ave- 
nues, This was deemed from the beginning and through- 
out as а temporary location, though commodious buildings 
were erected upon it. In 1892 purchase was made, at a 
eost of $92.000.000, of a plot of land lying between 116th 
and 120th Streets, Amsterdam Avenue and the Boulevard, 
containing about 174 acres, to which the college was re- 
moved in 1897. The occurrence of the publie troubles 
which led to the war of the Revolution seriously inter- 
fered with the business of the college, and finally arrested 
its operations altogether. Кату in 1776 the building was 
converted into a military hospital, and all the students 
were dispersed. In May, 1784, the college, then named 
Columbia, was placed under the government of a board 
which was styled “the regents of the university," and re- 
sumed its functions, In 1787 it was placed under trustees of 
its own, In 1767 a medical faculty was established, which 
was discontinued in 1813, that the professors might unite 
themselves with the College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
New York, then recently organized. In 1860 a partial union 
between these two institutions was effected, and on July 1, 
1891. the College of Physicians and Surgeons became an in- 
tegral part of Columbia. In 17903 instruction in law was 
provided by the appointment of James Kent, afterward emi- 
nent as chancellor, as professor of law, but a law school in 
the proper sense was not established till 1858, since which 
time a flourishing department of law has been maintained. 
A school of mines was organized in 1864, and now embraces 
eight distinct courses of scientific study : (1) mining engi- 
neering: (2) civil engineering: (3) metallurgy; (H geology 
and palwontology; (25) analytical and applied: chemistry ; 
(6) architecture; (7) sanitary engineering; (8) electrical en- 
gineering. In. 1880 there was established a school of polit- 
ical science, at which time also an extensive system of post- 
graduate Instruction was provided for. In 1890 a school 
of philosophy was organized, and in 1892 a school of pure 
science, The college has in its seven faculties 226 professors 
and instructors, and 1,630 students (1802-02). In 1885 the 
libraries of the various schools were concentrated Into one 
general library, which now embraces, exclusive of pam- 
philets; 160,000 volumes, and increases at the rate of about 
15,000 volumes yearly. The cabinets and apparatus of the 
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college for the illustration of the various branches of phys- 
ical; chemical and medical science, of geology, mineralogy, 
natural history, architecture, and mathematics, are excellent 
and extensive, and are annually increased by gift and pur- 
chase. The income of the college from all sources for 1892- 
93 was about ж620.000. In. 1890-91 the college was reor- 
ganized on the basis of a university, and its segregrated 
parts made into а homogeneous whole: cach school is; as to 
its specifie work, in charge of its own faculty, with a dean at 
the head, while all university work und the educational 
interests of the colleve at large are committed to a univer- 
sity council consisting of the president, the deans of the 
several schools, and a delegate from each faculty. 

The presidents of the college have been Samuel Johnson, 
D. D. (1254-63): Myles Cooper, S. T. D.. LL. D. (1763-15) : 
Rev. Benjamin Moore (pro fem. 1775-76) ; William S. John- 
son, LL. D. (12787-1800) ; Charles H. Wharton. S. T. D. (1801); 
Ht. Rev. Benjamin Moore, S. T. D. (1801-11); William Harris, 
S. T. D. (181129); William. А. Duer, LL. D. (1829-42) : Na- 
thaniel К. Moore, LL. D. (1842-49); Charles King, LL. D. 
(1849-64) : Frederick A. P. Barnard, S. T. D, LL. D., L. Н. D., 
D. C. L.. Ph. D. (1864-89) ; Henry Drisler, LL. D. (acting, 
1888-90); Seth Low, LL. D. (1890—). 

J. II. VAN AMRINGE. 


Columbiad: a seacoast howitzer, of cast iron, proposed 
by Col. George Bomford, chief of ordnance, U.S. A., and in- 
troduced about 1812. Some of these guns were in service 
during the war between England and the U.N. 1812-15. 
Three calibers were recommended—s0-pounders, 100-pound- 
ers, and 150-pounders—for coust defense, particularly against 
shipping, as a single shell of the larger sizes exploding in a 
vessel's side, or on her decks, would, it was thought, produce 
great injury, if not complete wreck, 

Meyers Technolagre des Armes à feu mentions, under 
date 1815, “the explosion of an English. vessel hit by an 
American shell before New York“; and again, under the 
sume date, * Very good results were obtained in America 
from ovoidal (spherico-cvlindrical) percussion shells of the 
caliber of 100, which are fired from а kind of carronade 
designated by the name of Columbiad.” This is the first 
notice given by this diligent and accurate author of the ex- 
istence of such a gun, or of а percussion shell, in the world. 
He seems to have searched thoroughly from the commence- 
ment of the Christian Era, 

Halleck (Military Art and Science, page 280) states (in а 
note), after designating large howitzers as ® Pairhans guns ` 
or “ Columbrads "—" the deseription of one of Col. Bomford's 
columbiads which was at Governor's island, New York har- 
bor. was taken to France by a voung French officer. and 
thus fell into the hands of Gen, Paixhans, who immediately 
introduced them into the Frenehli service." 

Whether Сеп. Paixhans received as above the description 
of the eolumbiad or not, there would seem to be no doubt. 
that this gun was the first howitzer of cast iron of like cali- 
ber and length that was successfully used for shell-firing. 
Eight-imeh. and 10-inch howitzers had been. proposed and 
made at earlier dates—that is, chambered guns shorter than 
«cannon and longer than mortars, and having trunnions in 
advance of their vents, and near the center of gravity of the 
gun—but these guns were of bronze, generally shorter than 
the columbiads, and were not designed or used for shell-fir- 
ing at low angles, but for heavy projectiles, to obtain great 
range, 

In 1749 France adopted the &inch siege howitzer, but 
suppressed it in 1803 as useless; upon Gassendi's recommen- 
dation, retaining only a 54-inch field howitzer. In 1804 9- 
inch and 11-inch howitzers, proposed by Villantrois, were 
made at Donat of eight calibers length, and were fired with 
bead-tilled shells at high angles; and in 1810, at Seville, in 
Spain, a 10-inch howitzer of seven calibers length was cust 
to obtain a long range at the siege of Cadiz. 

From 1809 to 1519, according to Meyer, Paixhans was in- 
terested in experiments to prove the superiority of hollow 
projectiles over hot shot for naval warfare, and the destruc- 
tive effects of bursting shells; In 1819 he presented. his 
treatise Моле е Foree Maritime, but not published until 
1533. in which he first. proposes. his eenon-obusier, an 8- 
inch howitzer shell gun of east iron. The English. claim 
that Gen. Millar, who introduced a like gun in 1824, pro- 
posed it in 1820. 


In the U.S. the &-inch howitzer and. 10-inch howitzer 


shell guns were remodeled in 1841 and 1844, intending these 
last, called columbiads, to be fired with solid shot and with 
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one-sixth their weight of powder; but subsequently they 

were reserved. for shell-firing only, and a new pattern was 
| adopted. in 1454; two of which (one cast solid and one 

hollow, and as proposed. by Gen. Rodman, cooled from the 
interior) were subjected to comparative proof, both enduring 
the remarkable number of 4082 rounds, with solid shot and 
service Charge, without destruction, 

In 1861 the Rodman exterior form of guns was adapts! 

for the columbiads, as for all others, and calibers of 15,15, 
| and 20 inch smooth-bore, 10-inch and 12-inch rifled, and 13 
and 15 mortars, adopted for seacoast guns. 

Col. Bomford also proposed the 12-inch gun of 1846, and 
while testing its capabilities carried on a series of experi- 
ments proving the best and simplest form of fuse-shells 
fired from heavy guns, with the safety-caps suflicieni то 
protect. the fuse from extinction by ricochet on land or 
water, Revised by JAMES MERCUR. 


Columbia, District of: See District OF COLUMBIA. 
Columbia University: COLUMBIA COLLEGE (g. v). 
Columbian College: See COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY. 


Columbian Exposition, World's: an international ex- 
position held at Chicago, May 1-Oct. 30, 1893, celebrating 
the four hundredth anniversary of the discovery of Ameria 
‚ру Christopher Columbus in 1492. 

Organization and Plan.—Asthis anniversary approached, 
the fitness of the commemoration of the event by the people 
of the U. S. bv means of а “world’s fair" was universily 
recognized, Washington, New York, St. Louis, and Chicago 
urged their fitness as sites for the Fair, and Congress. by 
an aet approved Apr. 25, 1890, selected Chicago, recognizal 
‘the World's Columbian Exposition, un. Hlinois corporation 
previously formed, and appointed the World's. Columliat: 
Commission, a national commission of delegates, two from 
‘each State and Territory, two from the District of Colum- 
bia, and eight at large. Later a Board of Lady Managers 
and a World's Congress Auxiliary were added, and tlic 
‘four bodies managed the fair through their representatives 

In direct control of the Exposition were Thomas W., Palmer, 
resident of the National Commission; Harlow N. Hisn- 
u president of the local corporation; George К. 
t Davis, director-general; Mrs. Potter Palmer, president of 
the Women's Board; and С, С. Bonney, president of the 
Congresses, | 

The site selected was Jackson Park (533 neres). 6 miles 5. 
of the center of Chicago, and extending for a mile anda 
half along Lake Michigan, and to this was added the adj in- 
ing Midway Plaisance (80 acres), à driveway between Fifty- 
ninth and Sixtieth Streets, which extended a mile westwanl 
and connected with the park svstem of the city. 

The designing and construction of grounds and buildinz 
were in charge of Daniel H. Burnham, chief of construction: 
John Root, his partner; Е. L. Olmsted and Henry Sargent 
Codman, landseape architects. Мт, Roots death put the 
brunt of the work upon Mr. Burnham, after the genera! 
lans were adopted, and the ill-health of Mr. Olmsted cansi 
un to leave the planning of the а work to Mr. 
Codman, who, however, died in Jan, 1893. The designer-in- 
chief was Charles B. Atwood, and the sculptor St. Gaudens 
at first acted as director of sculptures, and afterward. ш. 
olficially in an advisory capacity. Ву the advice of М. 
Burnham and his colleagues, the most. prominent architects 
of the U. S. were directly chosen to plan the buildings, seps- 
rate buildings being assigned to each, but all superintendins 
the general effect. This plan insured unity of purpose wl 
freedom in detail. 

Upon the Fair grounds there were in all about 150 differ 
ent buildings. Of the main ones, that of Manufactures and 
Liberal Arts (Fig. 1; 787 by 1,687 feet) was built from pitis 
and designs prepared by George В. Post; the Administra- 
tion Building (Fig. 2; 262 feet square), by Richard M. Hunt: 
Machinery Hall (Fig. 3; 494 by 842), bv Peabody < Steurzs: 
the Agricultural Building (500 by 800) by McKim, Mex: 
& White; Electricity Building (345 by 690), by Van Brant 
& Howe; Mining Building (350 by ТОО), by S. S, Berman: 
Transportation Building (Fig. 4; 256 by 960), by Adier & 
Sullivan: Fisheries Building (162 by 361), by Henry bo 
Cobb; Horticultural Building (250 by 997), by W. L. D. 
nev: the Fine Arts Building (320 by 500; for cut, sec Uit 
слао), by Charles B. Atwood, who also designed the Fores! 
suilding, the Peristvle, Musie Hall. and Casino; and ter 

(Woman's Building (Fig. 5: 200 by 400) by Miss Sophia 19 
| Hayden, to whom it had been awarded after сотре 
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The chief engineer of the fair was E. C. Shankland, who de- 
signed and built the enormous arches of the largest building. 
Fulladvantage was taken of the site upon the shores of 
Lake Michigan. Two inlets permitted boats to pass from 
the lake, one into an interior pond at the southern end of the 
grounds, and another, a little N. of this, passing beneath 
an excellently designed bridge and colonnade into a long 
basin. The open space about the Basin was called the 
Court of Honor, and in the impressive group of buildings 
around this was centered the main interest of the fair. 
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the canal giving admission to the North Pond. The effect 
of these interior waterways was to rest and refresh the eye, 
to reflect and double the architectural features along their 
shores, and to furnish means of agreeable transportation in 
gondolas, electric launches, and other craft. 

The general artistic and popular verdict has declared the 
fair unrivaled for unity of effect and variety of architectural 
beauty. “Staff,” first used in the Paris Exposition of 1889, 
proven an ideal material for the construction of the main 
»uildings of the Fair, appropriately called the White City. 
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Fic. 1.— Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building. 


From the Basin an artificial canal led to the Lagoon. a 
miniature lake containing a large and a small island, and 
another canal connected with a northern pond lying in front 
of the Art Galleries. At the head of the Basin and Court of 
Honor was the Administration Building, which, opening by 
four large arched doorways, served as an effective gate to 
the grounds; still farther westward lay the terminal stations 
for the railways, flanked by the richly colored Transporta- 
tion Building. Northward of the Administration Building 
were the structures devoted to mines and electricity, and 
southward lay Machinery Hall and its annex. The Basin, 
having at the west end the fountain of Progress, and at the 
east end the colossal statue of the Republic, led to the lake 
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It is light, easily worked, readily takes any form and color, 
and when painted is exceedingly durable. It is a compo- 
sition of plaster and jute fiber, but gave at a short distance 
the effect of marble. From the main group of buildings, 
dignified in style, the visitor passed gradually through 
buildings of less severity of design, until he reached on the 
N. the fantastic Fisheries Building, or on the S. the Forestry 
Building—the one quaintly decorated with marine forms, 
and the other consistently rustic in construction. This pre- 

ared him for freedom and variety shown in the State and 
National buildings, or the lofty mound of imitation rock 
wherein the cliff-dwellers’ exhibit was housed. Then in the 
Midway Plaisance the visitor found a “ street of all nations,” 
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Fic. 2.—Administration Building. 


and Peristyle, and was between the Manufactures and Lib- 
eral Arts Building and the Agricultural Building. Beyond 
the Peristyle was a pier 1.200 feet long. 

The Lagoon was so nearly filled by the Wooded Island as 
to be really two waterways, the westerly one extending from 
in front of the Golden Doorway of the Transportation Build- 
Ing, past the Horticultural Hall with its enormous crystal 

ome, and ending just beyond the front of the Woman's 
Building, while the easterly channel led past the Liberal 
Arts Building and the U. S. Government Building, and, just 

yond the west wing of the Fisheries Building, opened into 


where a native Javanese village stood between a German 
town and a Japanese bazaar. The great Ferris Wheel, rising 
to a height of 264 feet, stood half way down the Plaisance, 
and dignified its strange surroundings. 

Between the north pier, near which was the model of the 
man-of-war Illinois, and the south pier with its moving 
sidewalk, the lake shore was dominated by the massive front 
of the Liberal Arts Building, and formed the best setting 
possible for frequent displays of fireworks and exhibitions 
of the life-saving service. Upon a rocky point of land just 
S. of the south iniet was a model of the Convent of La Ra- 
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bida, so closely connected with the history of Columbus's 
first voyage. 

During the six months of the Fair special days were set 
apart for celebrations of the most varied character, includ- 
ing the reception of distinguished visitors, such as the Duke 
of Veragua, a lineal descendant of Columbus, and the In- 
fanta Eulalia of Spain, the holding of State days for the 

rincipal States of the Union, and of national days for 
foreign nations; there were also concerts by musical organ- 
izations, conventions of orders and societies, addresses and 
congresses, commemorations of anniversaries—an endless 
array of meetings and fétes and pageants on land and water, 
by day and by night. 

Opening the Fair.—The erection of buildings began in 
June, 1891, and on Oct. 23, 1892 (corresponding to Oct. 12, 
old style), the grounds were turned over to the national com- 
mission, and the buildings were dedicated by the Vice-Pres- 
ident of the U.S. The ceremonies took place in the Manu- 
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State Day, 160,382; Sept. 6, Wisconsin Day, 175,409; Sept. 
7. Pennsylvania and Brazil Day, 203,460; Sept. 8, Сушго- 
dorian Day, 180,746; Sept. 9, California Day, 231,522; Sept. 
11, Kansas Day, 160,128; Sept. 12, Maryland Day, 167,108: 
Sept. 13, Michigan Day, 160,221: Sept. 14, Ohio Day, 195. 
770; Sept. 15, Vermont and Costa Rica Day, 157,737; Sept, 
16, Texas Day, 202,376; Sept. 19, Fishermen’s Day, 174,905; 
Sept. 20, Iowa Day, 180,552; Sept. 21, Sportsman's Dar, 
199,174; Sept. 23, Knights of Honor Day, 215,643; Sept. 2%, 
Odd Fellows’ Day, 195,210; Sept. 27, Indiana Day, 196,423: 
Sept. 30, Ireland's Day, 108,885 ; Oct. 5, Rhode Island Day. 
180,404; Oct. 7, Poland’s Day, 222,176; Oct. 9, Сыса. 
Day, 716,881; Oct. 10, North Dakota and Firemen's Dav, 
309,294; Oct. 11, Connecticut Day. 309,277; Oct. 12, Italian 
and Trainmen's Day, 278,878; Oct. 13, Minnesota Day, 
221,607 ; Oct. 21, New York City Day, 298,928; Oct. 24, Mar: 
Washington Day, 243,178; Oct. 25, Marine Transportation 
Day, 252,618; Oct. 27, Coal, Grain, and Lumber Dealer- 
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Fic. 3.—Machinery Hall. 


factures and Liberal Arts Building, in the presence of 130,- 
000 people. A Columbian ode, bv Harriet Monroe, was read 
and there were addresses by officials of the Fair and by 
Chauncey M. Depew and Henry Watterson, the singing of 
ап anthem, and of a Columbus hymn by J. К. Paine, fol- 
lowed in the evening by fireworks. The Exposition was not 
formally opened, however, until May 1, 1893. After an ad- 
dress by the director-general, President Cleveland declared 
the Fair open and set in motion the great Allis engine; at 
the same moment a salute was fired, the various national 
flags were unfurled, the electric fountains were turned on, 
Mr. French’s gigantic statue, The Republic, was unveiled, 
and all present sang America, while upon the waterways 
bells tolled and whistles blew. 

Attendance.—The attendance varied greatly, increasing 
largely in the closing weeks, but averaged for the whole pe- 
riod 172,712 paid admissions daily. The first notable day 
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Day, 250,583 ; Oct. 28, Reunion of Cities Day, 240,732; 001. 
30, Closing Day, 210,622. j 
Casualties.—In spite of the vast multitudes that came to- 
gether there was the slightest possible disorder. Ex-In- 
spector Bonfield, of the Chie police, by the aid of 30 
picked men, effectually kept all lawlessness in check. Of 
goods to the value of $33 988 reported lost by stealing. 
$31,875 worth was recovered, and there were only 849 ar- 
rests with 400 convictions. The sole serious disaster attend- 
ing the Exposition was the burning on July 10, 1893, of the 
cold storage building, a warehouse at the southern end of 
the grinds A number of firemen sent into its tower were 
cut off by the flames and perished. The receipts of the las 
Sunday upon which the Exposition was kept open were st 
aside as a benefit fund for the families of these firemen. 
Exhibits—Apart from the grounds and buildings, the 
most generally sought exhibits were naturally those relat- 
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Fic. 4.—Transportation Building. 


was July 4, American Independence Day, when there were 
more in attendance than on any day before Oct. 9; but on 
that date—Chicago Day—there were gathered the greatest 
number of people that ever met within that area, 716,881 
visitors entering the Fair. The best record of the Paris Ex- 
position of 1889 was not much over half of this number, 
while the Centennial never exceeded 257,000. The total 
attendance during the whole Chicago Exposition was over 
27,500,000. The principal days and the number of paid ad- 
missions on each were: May 1. Opening Day, 128,935; May 
30, Decoration Day, 115,578; June 8, Infanta Eulalia Dav, 
135,281; June 15, Germany’s Day, 165,069; June 17, Massa- 
ehusetts Day, 148,994; July 4, U. 5, Day, 283.273; July 20, 
Sweden's Day, 129,873; Aug. 12, Bohemia's Day, 151,971; 
Aug. 15, Rajah Rajagan Day, 123.520; Aug. 18, Austria's 
Day, 123,428; Aug. 19, Great Britain's Day, 168,861; Aug. 
24, Illinois Day, 243,951; Aug. 26, Machinery Day. 168,036 ; 
Sept. 2, Roman Catholics’ Day, 148,560; Sept. 4, New York 


ing to Columbus. The model of La Rabida was made 4 
museum for the display of portraits, paintings, maps, а 
relies of all that related to early navigation, and particular- 
ly to the great discoverer. There were specimens of Colup- 
bus’s handwriting, original documents from the Spanish 
court, including the commission from Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, Columbus's will, and a few of his letters, and the re 
mains of the first town in the New World. Near by were 
the caravels—facsimiles of the discoverer's three vessels 
built by Spain and presented to the U. S. ; and the Viking 
ship—a reproduction of that unearthed at Gokstadt in Nor- 
way, built by popular subscription and presented to the 
U. 5. by Norway. It had just been sailed across the octal 
by Magnus Andersen. 

The exhibits in the main buildings can receive here | 
the briefest mention. Sculpture and mural painting V 
prominent features of the Administration Building: the 
Transportation Building was noteworthy for a collection o 
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all methods of carrying ресни and merchandise, from 
the waxwork human pack-carrier to a complete section of 
an ocean steamer, palace-car trains of the latest design, and 
the fastest locomotive in the world; and the Mining, Elec- 
tricity, Machinery, and Agricultural buildings each con- 
tained a complete. exposition of the progress and present 
state of its department of human industry. The Building 
of Manufactures and Liberal Arts included whatever re- 
lates to education, engineering, architecture, publishing, 
musie, and the drama, together with the professions, tech- 
nical arts and design, and the domestic arts. The enormous 
roof was reached by elevators running to a height of 220 
feet, and from it could be had a fine view of the entire 
grounds of the fair. The U.S. Government showed in its 
especial building a complete résumé of the work of its de- 
ırtments, including many priceless historical relies. The 
me Arts Building contained loan collections from the 
. S. and foreign nations, including scores of masterpieces 
In painting and sculpture, while the Woman's Building for 
ine first time displayed a collection of woman's work in all 
^ катеа of activity; a special building was given up to 
x ldren, and contained a créche, a gymnasium, schools, 
а а libra The Fisheries and Horticultural buildings 
eb as wel чш as the others, displaying fully all 
== at related to their departments. The State buildings, be- 
ades containing reception rooms, were devoted to the his- 
©ту and productions of the respective States, and were, in 
9C» rme cases, reproductions of famous buildings, as Washing- 
1 n's home at Mount Vernon, Va. 
"The spectacular effects of the Exposition were largely due 
to the electric lights. At night tha ped buildings were 
©utlined and illuminated by incandescent and arc lights. 
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Closing the Fair.—The assassination of Carter Harrison, 
mayor of Chicago, on Oct. 28 caused the abandonment of 
an elaborate programme arranged for the closing day, and 
instead the exposition was only formally declared closed 
and the flags lowered on Oct. 30. The work of dismantling 
began next day. There seemed to be a strong desire to set 
fire to the empty buildings, and on Jan. 8, 1894, the Liberal 
Arts Building and Peristyle were burned. On Feb. 10, 1894, 
four incendiary fires occurred, but did comparatively little 
damage. The attempt was renewed in March, and on July 
5, during the great railway riots at Chicago, unknown in- 
cendiaries succeeded in burning six of the largest buildings. 

Field Museum.—The Fine Arts Building is to be pre- 
served as a permanent museum, containing many of the ex- 
hibits of the Fair. The Field Columbian Museum has been 
incorporated, being endowed by Marshall Field, L. Z. Leiter, 
George M. Pullman, and others, thoroughly equipped with 
an efficient staff of offlcers, and beginning with a collection 
of an estimated value of $2,000,000. А central rotunda con- 
tains models of the chief sculptures of the Fair. 

Financial.—The act of Congress giving the Fair to Chi- 
cago required the city to raise $10,000,000. One-half of 
this amount had already been pledged, and Chicago issued 
bonds for the other $5,000,000. Afterward a loan of Fed- 
eral credit was applied for, and Congress responded by the 
pe of a special mintage of $2,500,000 in souvenir half-dol- 

rs, of which over $500,000 was retained by a subsequent 
act to provide compensation for the juries of award. The 
Exposition authorities then issued $5,000,000 of debenture 
bonds, payable Jan. 1, 1894, of which nearly all were sold. 
To these funds were added, from interest and miscellaneous 
sources, including floating liabilities, some $8,000,000 more, 
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Fic. 5.—The Woman's Building. 
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hitectural payon along the façades and brought every 


| ature into startling relief, making the great 
а P a rere against the dark sky, and sending paths 
electri bou be reflected from the rippling water. The 
C FE жапше % p danced in changing colors, suggesting en- 
<== upon the hit most prosaic spectator, and shedding lus- 
£2 ER power Ay in sculptures. Electricity gave light, heat, 
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SE == ned and erris, a young engineer, de- 
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making in all about $20,000,000 expended by the opening 
day. Subsequently $5,500,000 more was expended out of 
gate receipts, increasing the total cost of the Exposition 
proper to $25,500,000. The U. S. Government appropriated 
to its exhibits $2,250,000; foreign governments, $6,000,000 ; 
the. States, $7,000,000 ; and the Midway concessionaries in- 
vested in their enterprises about $350,000. Thus the grand 
total cost of the Fair exceeded $40,000,000. The following 
is a condensed balance-sheet of the receipts and expendi- 
tures : 

Gate TECOIUE. Oo bonis dads Fs en aaa enr rA» 


Concession receipts 
Miscellaneous receipt8...................... 


$10,626,830 76 
3,699,581 43 
686,070 49 


Iuterest.....:.. 2 eese 86.981 N2 
Souvenir coins and premium............... 2,448,032 28 
Сара] stolk sessir кеке жкен 5,604,171 97 
City Of Chicago... iio кене ааз Ta ba 5,000,000 00 

DORAN eta aS неш dace heh she NO P Te Si EAS $28,151,168 75 


$18,322,622 56 
1,121,240 32 
90,674 97 


Construction expenditures...............-. 
General and operating expenses ........... 
Preliminary organization................+-- 


ABER уара аав $2,608,201 01 

LIA DIMER „лаб 87,660 11 

Nub Anetei e SE ESSER ERR aS AAR hse 2,610,630 90 
Total E PO $28,151,168 75 


From the net assets must be deducted the sum of $748,147, 


EL x “j weldrivers irs Collection of bazaars, donkey- representing all outstanding debts and obligations. On 
E = з, t Samoan eT production of the appropriate | Oct. 9, Chicago Day, by a check of over $1,000,000 the 
єс I5 of native pi and Da omey villages, with exhibi- | treasurer of the Exposition discharged its final indebtedness 


by redeeming the debenture bonds with interest. The profit 
on the Fair was about $1,850,000. 

Sunday Closing.—The souvenir-coin gift from Congress 
required that the Fair should be closed on Sunday, and on 
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the first Sunday the Fair was closed, After some contro- 
versy between the national commission and the local direc- 
tory, the Fair was opened on Sunday, May 28, but closed 
again on July 23, contrary to an injunction that had been 
granted May 14 by Judge Stein, who fined the director- 
general $200 and five directors $1,000 apiece for contempt 
of court. An appeal was taken, but remained undetermined 
until the Fair closed, the gates remaining open on every 
Sunday thereafter. The attendance on Sinan: however, 
was much smaller than on other days, and many exhibits 
were Closed. 

Airards.—The awards were made according to a fixed 
standard of excellence, and not in competition, and bore the 
smallest proportion to exhibits in the history of similar ex- 
positions. . 

World's Congresses.—During the Exposition conventions 
were held under the auspices of the World's Congress Aux- 
iliarv, wherein were discussed philosophical, intellectual, 
religious, and economic problems from an international 
standpoint. Among the results was a memorial in favor of 
international arbitration signed by the commissioners of 
forty nations and presented to the President of the U.S. and 
the Secretary of State. Of these gatherings the World's Parlia- 
ment of Religions attracted the most attention, conventions 
of religious bodies being held from Aug. 27 until Oct. 15. 

BisnLioGRAPHY.—AÀ large number of works have appeared 
on the subject of the World's Columbian Exposition, as well 
as on particular departments and phases of it. The follow- 
ing members of the commission, including President 
Palmer, were appointed to compile, edit, and publish the 
official history of the Exposition: Gen. J. W. St. Clair, 
West Virginia; O. V. Tousley, Minnesota: A. P. Butler, 
South Carolina; George V. Massey, Delaware; John B. 
Thacher, New York; P. H. Lannan, Utah; and Euclid 
Martin, Nebraska. TUDOR JENKs. 


Columbian University: an institution of learning, situ- 
ated in Washington, D. C.; founded mainly by members of 
the Baptist denomination, but unsectarian in its adminis- 
tration. It was incorporated by act of Congress in 1821 un- 
der the name of Columbian College, which name was changed 
to Columbian University by an act of Congress, approved 
Mar. 3, 1373. In 1883 a new and stately university building 
was erected in the heart of Washington, and in 1884 a new 
«department of instruction was added to its system, called 
the Corcoran Scientific School in honor of W. W. Corcoran, 
the great benefactor of the university and the founder of its 
largest endowment. In 1892 a school of graduate studies 
was erected as а part of its university system. At that date 
its faculty comprised 110 teachers, and the number of its 
students in all schools was 865. JAMES C. WELLING. 


Colum’ bide [from Columba. the typical genus]: a family 
of birds containing the true pigeons and doves, of the order 
COLUMBE (q. v.). See also PIGEON. 

Col’umbine: a perennial plant of the genus Aquilegia 
and family Zanunculaceee, Columbines have five petals, all 
alike, with a short spreading lip. produced backward into 
large hollow spurs, much longer than the слух; pistils five. 
The Aquilegia vulyaris, or common eolumbine, a native of 
Europe. is cultivated in gardens for its showy flowers. The 
Aquilegée canadensis, a native of the U. S., has beautiful 
searlet flowers of curious structure. Several pretty species 
grow in the Rocky Mountains. 

Revised by CHARLES E. Bessey. 

Colunm/’bium, or Nio'bium: a rare metal originally dis- 
covered in columbite from Massachusetts by Hatehett in 
1801. Wollaston in 1809, in investigating minerals contain- 
ing columbium, expressed the belief that the metal was iden- 
tical with tantalum, and this view was generally accepted 
until 1846, when H. Rose showed that the two were distinct, 
though tantalum occurs in many of the eolumbium miner- 
als. Hose, indeed, inelined to the belief that what had been 
described as columbium really consisted of two metals, 
which he called niobium and pelopium, Further investiga- 
tions showed him that but one metal was the basis of the 
supposed two; so the name pelopium was dropped and the 
name niobium was retained, the symbol Nb being now used 
for columbium. The black powder produced by heating 
eolumbinm compounds with sodium has been supposed. to 
be the metal, but. Delafontaine states that this powder is the 
protoxide, and that the metal is a steel-gray powder ob- 
tained by igniting the chloride ЖОС in а current of hydro- 
gen, With tantalum, columbium forms a group distinct 
from the other elements. The principal minerals in. which 
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columbium is found are columbite, a columbate of iron and 
manganese; bragite, a columbate of yttrium and iron: sam- 
arskite, а urano-columbate of yttrium and iron: pyrochlore, 
а columbate of lime, cerium, etc. ; wsehynite, а titano-coluim- 
bate of cerium, iron, lanthanum, ete. Some of these miner- 
als contain tungsten. They are found in small quantities in 
a few localities in Europe and the U.S. The atomie weiznt 
of columbium is 94. Revised by IRA IiEusEs. 

Columbo: See Согомво Roor. 

Columbus: city; capital of Muscogee co.. Ga. (for lora- 
tion of county, see map of Georgia, ref. 5-F); on Cent. of 
Ga., Col. So., Ga. Mid. апа G., and So. West. К. Rs., and оп 
the cast bank of the Chattahoochee river, which here forms. 
the boundary between Georgia and Alabama. It is 100 
miles W. S. W. of Macon and 292 by railroad W. of Sa- 
vannah. Steamboats ply at all seasons between Columbus 
and Appalachicola. Fla., ight draughts only being used in 
summer, It has six cotton-factories, and the fails of th- 
river at this point afford а water-power sufficient for 100.000 
spindles. It has machine-shops and foundry, besides plan- 
ing and flouring mills. The publie schools for white aud 
colored are unsurpassed by any in the State. The suburbs 
of Columbus are noted for the beauty of their scenery and 
the taste of their private residences, Pop. (1880) 10125; 
(1890) 17,303. EDITOR oF * ExQUIRER-SUN 

'olumbus: city; capital of Bartholomew co., Ind. for 
location of county, see map of Indiana, ref. 8-E); on the 
Pittsb., Cin., Ch. and St. L. and the CL, Cin., Ch. and st. L. 
К. Rs., and on East Fork of White river; 41 miles х, 5. E. 
of Indianapolis. The principal industries of Columbus are 
manufactures of cerealine, starch, flour, agricultural impl- 
ments, furniture, ete. The city has complete svstems of 
water-works, street. railways, and electric dichte: and cen- 
tains handsome publie buildings and churches. Pop. (Ir 
4.313; (1890) 6,719 ; (1891) 7,982, the increase being largely 
due to extension of city limits. | 

EDITOR or * REPUBLICAN.” 

Columbus: city; capital of Cherokee co.. Kan. (for loca- 
tion of county, see map of Kansas, ref. 8-K); on Kan. C. 
Ft. 5. and M., and St. Louis and San Fr. К. Rs.: 50 miles 
S. of Fort Scott. It is an agricultural district: coal, iron, 
and zine are mined in the vicinity. Pop. (1880) 1,161; 
(1890) 2,160; (1895) 2,204. 

Columbus: a city of Hickman co., Ky. (for location of 
county, sce map of Kentucky, ref. 5-3): on the Mississippi 
river; 196 miles by rail below St. Louis: the northern ter- 
minus of the Mobile and Ohio, and the St. Louis, I. M. and 
S. К. Rs. Pop. (1880) 1,338 ; (1890) 873. 

Columbus: city; capital of Lowndes co., Miss. (for loca- 
tion of county, sce map of Mississippi, ref. 5-H); on ба. 
Рас. and Mob. and Ohio К. Rs. and on the (navigable) Tom- 
bigbee river; 123 miles from Birmingham, Ala. ; in the ccn- 
ter of an iron and coal mining region. The city has many 
fine churches, very good public schools, State industrial in- 
stitute and college for the education of white girls in the 
arts, sciences, and trades; cotton-mills (employing 300 oper- 
atives), wagon-factory, three machine-shops, oil-mill. ani 
grist, lumber, and shingle mills. Pop. (1880) 3.955; (1M) 
4,559; (1893) with extended territory, 5,025. 

EDITOR oF * DISPATCH.” 

Columbus: а city: capital of Platte co.. Neb. (for lo 
tion of county, see map of Nebraska, ref. 6—J): on the Piate 
and Loup rivers and the Union Pacifie and Burlington ana 
Missouri R. Hs.; 92 miles W. of Omaha. It has bridges 
across the Platte and Loup, a high school, а Roman Cath 
olie academy, and various industries. Pop. (1880) 2.51; 
(1890) 3,134. EDITOR or “TELEGRAM.” 

Columbus: citv; сара] of the State of Ohio and of 
Franklin County (for location of county, see map of Оһ, 
ref. 5-E). lt ranks third among the cities of the State in 
population, manufactures, and wealth. It is situated with 
in less than 25 miles of the geographical center of the State. 
in lat. 39° 57 and Jon. 88/ 3 W. [ts finest publie building 
is the State-house, a noble structure 304 feet. long by LH 
feet wide, covering 55.936 sq. feet. Ohio is noteworthy fi 
her benevolent institutions, and those for the blind, the ace! 
and dumb, the feeble-minded. and the Central Ohio [nsin 
Asylum are located at Columbus, all having very large ал) 
attractive buildings, that for the insane asylum being 4 
mile around the outer walls. The U. S. Government hs 
a fine building for the post-offiee and U. N. court: and th 
Franklin County court-house is excelled by but few Ш 
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beauty of architecture and completeness of finish. The 
state Board of Agriculture has large fair-grounds adjoining 
the city, handsomely improved with fine buildings and land- 
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State Capitol, Columbus, O. 


scape designs. The Ohio penitentiary has 1,700 cells, and 
shop-room enough for all the inmates to work. 

Churches and Benevolent Societies.—' There are 70 Protes- 
tant and 10 Catholic churches in the city. The former are 
occupied by 17 different denominations, and many of the 
recent structures are very handsome. There are 50 or- 
ganizations classed as “benevolent” societies (not secret), 
und among them several of long standing and great useful- 
ness, and some of them well endowed. 

Schools.—There are 2 high schools and 80 other public 
schools, which in 1892 were valued, including furniture 
and libraries, at $1,795,750. They have a seating capacity 
of 15,000, and the enrollinent of pupils in 1892 was about 
14.000. The Roman Catholics have 11 parochial schools. 
The Columbus Art School is a well-equipped and prosperous 
institution, 

Colleges.—The Ohio State University has (1892) 21 pro- 
fessors, 9 assistant professors, 19 assistants, and 769 students, 
with the following buildings: University Hall, Chemical 
Hall, Mechanical Hall, Electric Hall, Botanical Hall, Hayes 
Hall (manual training), Orton Hall (geology and library), 
Veterinary Building; and a farm of 3454 acres. "The esti- 
mated value of land and buildings is $1,565,000. The cost 
of equipment and apparatus, $79.000; total endowment, 





$544,745.97. The total expenses for the year 1891 were 
$105,231.73. The library contains 13,000 volumes. А law 


school forms a part of the university, and had in 1892 12 
lecturers and 63 students. Capitol University (Lutheran) 
is a well-equipped college. Starling Medical College is an 
old and well-established school, with an attractive build- 
ing and a valuable museum, and a well-fitted chemical la- 
boratory. Ohio Medical University has a large and well- 
arranged and fully equipped building. 

Libraries.—The Ohio State Library has 65,000 volumes; 
the Law Library (State) has 16,000 volumes; the Public 
Library 16,000 volumes; the Publie School Library 22,500 
volumes. 

Newspapers and Periodicals.—There are 4 daily and 6 
weekly newspapers. 

Banks.—There are 9 national and 9 private banks, with a 
capital of $1,730,000. The clearings at the clearing-house 
in 1891 were $158,357,600. 

Commerce.—The commerce of the city is quite large for 
an inland city. Some of its jobbing-houses are the largest 
in the State, notably dry goods and drugs. There were 
shipped to and through the city in 1891 4,455,122 tons of 
— coal, of which 378,000 tons were consumed in 
the city. 

Manufactures.—The census of 1890 shows 407 manufac- 
tories, with a capital of $13,488,358; average number of 
hands employed, 10,776 ; wages paid during the year, $5.445,- 
032; value of products, $8,347,678. Among the factories 
are 16 for carriages and wagons, which turn out more vehi- 
cles than are manufactured in any other place. 

The Water-works.—W ater-works are constructed on the 
Holly system, with 103} miles of pipe laid, and pumped in 
1591 an average of 33,000,000 gal. daily. 

There are 100 miles of gas mains laid, besides which a 
large part of the city is supplied with natural gas. 

Fourteen standard-gauge railroads enter the Union Depot, 
and a little more than an average of 113 passenger trains 
enter daily, there having been 3.406 in Nov., 1892. There 
are 47 miles of electric street railway in operation. There 
are 7939 miles of well-paved streets, 14:40 miles asphalt ; 
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7:03 stone block, 48°51 brick. and 9°05 boulders; and all the 
streets well lighted by electricity. 

The total valuation of taxable property in 1892 was $57,- 
000,000, or $548 per capita; and the city debt was $3,178,000. 

Railroads.—Columbus has railroad lines leading to all 
parts of the State and country, among which are four of the 
great trunk lines—the Norfolk and Western, the Baltimore 
and Ohio, the Pennsylvania lines, and the ** Big Four." 

History.—The town was laid out in 1812, and was adopted 
as the location for the permanent capital of the State; the 
first sale of lots occurred June 18, with no resident in the 
city. Owing to its healthful situation, its pure water-su 
ply, and its thorough sanitary regulations, the city death- 
rate is as low as 13°73 per 1,000 inhabitants. The population 
in 1850 had reached only 17,882. That for the succeeding 
decades was (1860) 18,554; (1870) 31.274; (1880) 51,647; 
(1890) 88,150; (1892) estimated by Board of Education, 104,- 
000. JOHN J. JANNEY. 

Columbus: city; capital of Colorado co., Tex. (for loca- 
tion of county, see map of Texas, ref. 5-1); on So. Pac. К. К. 
and the west bank of the Colorado river. It is the seat of 
Colorado College, and is a cotton-shipping point. Pop. 
(1880) 1,959 ; (1890) 2,199. 

Columbus: city; Columbia co. Wis. (for location of 
county, see map of Wisconsin, ref. 6-D); on Ch., Mil. and 
St. P. R. R. m on Crawfish river; in an agricultural dis- 
trict. Pop. (1880) 1,876; (1890) 1,977 ; (1895) 2,287. 

Columbus, BARTHOLOMEW (in Spanish, BARTOLOMEO Co- 
LON): brother of Christopher Columbus; born probably at 
Genoa about 1445. Не seems to have preceded his brother 
to Portugal, and in 1486-87 he was with the expedition of 
Bartolomeo Diaz which explored the west coast of Africa 
to the Cape of Good Hope. In 1488 he went to England to 
interest Henry VII. in his brother's project. The common 
story is that Henry was finally induced to undertake the 
business when it was too late. Оп his return through 
France Bartholomew heard of the admiral's arrival from 
his first voyage. Reaching Spain after his brother had 
sailed on the second voyage, he was given command of a 
supply fleet for Hispaniola, and arrived there in June, 1493. 
On the admiral’s return from the exploration of Cuba he 
made Bartholomew his lieutenant or adelantado, an ap- 
pointment which at first displeased Ferdinand, but was 
afterward confirmed. In the history of the island during 
the next seven years he took a prominent part, governing 
during the absence of the admiral, 1496-98, founding San 
Domingo 1496, subduing the Indians and marching to Xa- 
ragua in 1497. (See the following article.) Carried a pris- 
oner to Spain when the admiral was (1500), he was released 
at the same time, followed his brother in the fourth voyage, 
led a land expedition in Veragua, and commanded in the 
fight with Porras at Jamaica. After the admiral's death he 
appears to have been in Rome. In 1509 he accompanied 
Diego Columbus to Hispaniola as chief a/guazil, and was 
given the government of the island of Mona for life, with 
the superintendence of mines and other lucrative offices. 
D. in San Domingo in May, 1515. Не was never married. 

HERBERT H. SurrH. 


Columbus, Don CHRISTOPHER: a Genoese navigator, the 
discoverer of America. On account of contradictory state- 
ments in the early authorities, it is impossible to determine 
with confidence either the time or the place of his birth. It 
is probable, however, that he was born at Genoa about the 
year 1446. His father, Dominico, was a wool-comber by 
trade, and the son Christopher was trained in this vocation, 
though early in life he manifested a taste for other pursuits. 
His education, though neither comprehensive nor exact, was 
sufficient to give him considerable knowledge of geography 
and some facility in the use of Latin. The report that he 
was at one time a student at the University of Pavia, which 
appears to have originated some years after his death, 
must be rejected as apocryphal. Genoa was an important 
port, and at the age of fourteen the youthful Christopher 
yielded to the temptations of the sea. The order of events 
in his life between 1460 and 1484 it is impossible to fix with 
any measure of confidence. The dates of a few important 
events, however, may be determined with some precision. 
It was at some time between 1470 and 1473 that he left 
Genoa and established his home at Lisbon, the capital of 
Portugal, where his brother Bartholomew had set up a busi- 
ness as a maker and seller of maps. In this vocation Chris- 
topher also acquired considerable skill, and as Lisbon was 
at that period the seat of the most active maritime interests 
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of Portugal, he had every encouragement to increase his 
knowledge of geography and of navigation, His tastes in 
these directions received a great impulse in the vear 1474 
by some letters from the distinguished Italian. geographer 
Toscanelli.. This correspondence makes it evident that Co- 
lumbus had already conceived the idea of reaching the East 
Indies by sailing westward. Toscanelli assured. him not 
only that such à voyage was practicable, but also that the 
size of the earth was such that he could. reach Cipango and 
Cathay (Japan and China) by sailing westward about 3,000 
miles. There is positive proof that from the writings of 
John de Mandeville, of Ptolemy, and especially of Cardinal 
ТАШУ, Columbus at this time had acquired a confident be- 
lief in the sphericity of the earth. He believed that it could 
be circumnavigated, and for some years before 1484 he di- 
rected all his energy and tact to the work of convincing the 
King of Portugal that Portuguese interests would be sub- 
served by attempting a westward course instead of persever- 
ing in the effort. to discover a passage by way of Southern 
Africa. In these efforts he was not successful. But during 
this period of waiting he had many experiences that encour- 
aged his belief and re-enforced his zeal. In 1477 he sailed to 
the fur north, and came to an island which was probably 
Iceland. Here he may have learned of the discovery of 
America nearly 500 years before by the Norsemen, The 
matter, however, is conjecture, as Columbus nowhere in all 
the writings of his that have been preserved alludes to any 
such information or report. During the same period the 
navigator went upon a slave-trading expedition to Guinea, 
and served on several piratical expeditions under the much- 
dreaded corsair Casseneuve, Not long after 1473 he mar- 
ried Felipa Mofiiz, of whom very little is known. There is 
conflicting evidence as to whether his wife died before he 
left Portugal in 1484, for one authority savs that Columbus 
abandoned the country because of grief at the death of his 
wife, while the navigator himself, in a letter to the Spanish 
court at a later period, says that in order to enter the Span- 
ish service he * abandoned wife and children, whom he never 
again saw," If Columbus was correct in this statement, he 
had at least three children when he left Portugal, for he 
took his son Diego with him on going into Spain. All ef- 
forts to acquire further information in regard to the wife 
and younger children have been fruitless. 

Columbus entered Spain in the autumn of 1484 or the 
spring of 1485. Before leaving Portugal he had sent his 
brother Bartholomew to England with instructions, in case 
of failure to interest the English court. in his new project, 
to go to France on the same errand. He at once set about 
the task of persuading the monarchs Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella to render him the assistance that had been denied by 
the King of Portugal. But he was destined to a long period 
of waiting and to many bitter disappointments, The time 
was not propitious, Spain was not. yet a consolidated mon- 
archy. The resources of the various provinces had been 
depleted by numerous wars. For the extirpation of heresy 
the Inquisition had recently been established, and it was 
still a problem whether this terrible engine of persecution 
was to be successful. The plague was sweeping off the peo- 
ple in some of the most populous parts of Aragon and Cas- 
tile, and, worst of all, the sanguinary contest with the Moors 
had made such drafts upon the treasuries that the coin had 
been debased, and had so exhausted the resources of the 
people that no other project could receive a favorable hear- 
Ing. [tis not singular that under these circumstances the 
monarchs were slow to render the coveted assistance. But 
they were not inclined to answer him sharply in the nega- 
tive From the first they seemed disposed to give to his 
cause & respectful hearing, Whether this was because of a 
generous sympathy with his enterprise, or whether it was 
merely to prevent another court from getting the credit of 
such discoveries as might be made, is a question that must 
robably forever be very largely a matter of conjecture. 
The course pursued, however, was not an unnatural one, 
The project was again and again referred to a commission 
consisting of the learned men in the vicinity of the court. 
The decisions, though never quite unanimous, were uniformly 
unfavorable. Columbus pleaded his cause eloquently, and 
he had a few firm supporters and ardent followers. But the 
vicissitudes of war made the court migratory, and conse- 
quently it was never possible to give to the subject the care- 
[ul and protracted consideration at any one time that was 
necessary to bring it toa final decision. At length, however, 
when the banner of the cross was planted on the last Moor- 
ish citadel at Granada, the monarchs had no longer any 
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good reason for postponing a final decision. But notwith- 
standing this fact the slowness of the monarchs discourages! 
the suppliant. On the very eve of success he decided to 
abandon the court and betake himself to Franee for ail. 
The money with which from gime to time he had been suj- 
plied by the royal treasurer was exhausted, and he was 
obliged, on his way to the port, to travel оп foot as a men- 
dieant. In this plight he presented himself with his little 
son at the door of the monastery La Rabida, and begged for 
а erust of bread. The abbot Parez de Marchena listened te 
the story with great interest, for he had himself at one time 
been the confessor of the queen, He believed that he might 
have influence with the court. It was soon arranged that 
he should set out at once оп a mission of persuasion to 
Queen Isabella, The journey required — days, but in 
the end it was successful. The monarchs ordered a suti- 
cient sum of money to be sent to enable Columbus to preset! 
himself at court in a respectable manner. He appeared, ard 
Ferdinand and Isabella at length decided that they would 
render the needed assistance, But the terms demanded by 
Columbus threatened to defeat the whole project. He asked 
to be made admiral of the ocean and viceroy of all the terri- 
tory he might discover: that he should have a tenth of all 
the gold and other wealth that might in апу way be ac- 
quired; that he should have sole right to nominate judges 
and other subordinate officers; and that all his rights and 
titles should be hereditary. The monarchs very naturally 
regarded these terms as inadmissible, and Columbus, rather 
than abate any part of his claim, decided to withdraw. He 
left the court at Santa Fé, but the enthusiasm of the queen, 
re-enforced by the persuasive words of the Duchess de Мота 
and the minister Santangel, was finally successful. Colum- 
bus was at once brought. back, and it was soon agreed that 
three vessels should be fitted out at the port of Palos for the 
expedition. Though the articles were signed on Apr. 17, 
1492, the expedition was not ready to sail before the sum- 
mer was ell advanced. 

First Voyage.—The difficulties and delays in fitting out 
the first fleet were owing to a number of untoward causes. 
For some misdemeanor the people of Palos had been con- 
demned to furnish the Government. gratuitously with three 
vessels and all necessary equipments. But as soon as the 
nature of the contemplated expedition became known. the 
imaginations of the populace began to conjure up all con- 
ceivable horrors. It seemed to be impossible to enlist a 
crew. Finally it was proclaimed that a pardon would be is- 
sued to debtors and criminals in ease they would enlist. 
Many availed themselves of the privilege thus offered and 
then deserted. It was many weeks before the necessary 
men, about 120 in number, could be secured. Of the ships, 
the Santa Maria, the Niña. and the Pinta, the first. which 
was the largest, was only about 75 feet in length, and about 
100 tons burden. The character of the crew increased the 
difficulties of the expedition. The fleet. after the crew hal 
all eonfessed Шш and secured absolution, set sail at 
sunrise on Friday, Aug. 3, 1492. But the rudder of the 
Pinta soon needed repairs, and the fleet was delayed more 
than a month at one of the Canary islands. Setting out 
again on Sept. 6 the little expedition once more set its xil 
for the unknown. Fertile imaginations have done much to 
crowd this famous voyage with perilous experiences, But 
Columbus's journal, published early in this century. shows 
that it was not remarkable for incident. There is no evi- 
dence that the crew mutinied, or that Columbus's life was a! 
any moment in danger. During most of the passage the 
prows of the vessels were turned due west. Early in Oet- 
ber there began to be increasing indications of land. Loc 
seaweed and bits of floating wood gave unmistakable in- 
timations that land was not far away, Flocks of birds fly- 
ing to the N. W. finally led Columbus to turn his eoure 
a little to the S. of W., а change which prevented the 
first landing from taking place on the coast of Florida. At 
ten o'clock on the evening of Oct. 11 Columbus thought һе 
хам а light. If he was correet in his conjecture. the П 
wis in а boat, for they were running at the rate of about 10 
miles an hour, and it was two o'clock on the morning of the 
12th. when land was first seen. Sails were shortened ad 
the ships drifted before a strong east wind until daylight! 
There has been. much conjecture as to the exact spot where 
the first landing occurred. but recent studies have led to the 
belief that the landfall was on Watline’s island, and that 
the exact spot was near Riding Rocks, a little N. of the 
middle of the west coast, The conjecture of Rudolf Crops. 
who explored the islands in 1890. is that the fleet was car- 
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ried bevond Watling's island by the strong easterly wind 
and sea in the course of the night, and that on the morning 
ef the Rth it turned about and landed. on the lee shore. 
This theory enables us to reconcile the present appearance 
of the island with the account given by Columbus. 

After à short delay at Watling’s, the fleet. explored several 
of the adjacent islands, The most important of these was 
Cuba, along the northern coast of which Columbus sailed 
200 or 300 miles, Retracing his course, he turned to the 
S. E. where, after exploring several smaller islands, he 
determined to effect a landing upon the north coast of a 
large island which he called Hispaniola. The landing was 
made on Christmas Day, and in commemoration of the fact 
he called the place La Navidad. The natives on all the 
islands showed a spirit of friendliness, everywhere regarding 
the newcomers as visitors from heaven. Remarkable evi- 
dence of this spirit was shown when one of the admiral's 
vessels was wrecked, and the natives, as Columbus savs, 
"came to the assistanee of the Spaniards with tears in their 
eves,” and begeed them to accept of “as many of their 
houses as would be necessary for storage.” Here he decided 
to establish the first settlement. Leaving about forty of 
hts crew with abundant supplies, he turned the two remain- 
inz ships homeward, where, at the end of a very stormy 
passage, he arrived Mar. 15, 1493. 

The report of his expedition was received with astonish- 
ment EN joy. The king and queen at once summoned him 
lor a reception at court. His passage through Spain was a 
triumphal procession. He had brought a few Indians as 
raptives, and these, with such trappings as he could put 
upon them, he displayed as evidence of his success. He re- 
ported that the dans he had found were off the coast. of 
Ача, and that the untold wealth of Cipango and Cathay 
would be the reward of further explorations. Ferdinand 
anl Isabella were so much pleased with his reports and as- 
surunces that they confirmed him in all his rights and titles, 
He at once authorized the equipment of a new and a larger 
et, 

еті  Voyage.—Columbus's second fleet consisted of 
vventeen vessels. The crew and company were made up of 
wiventurers of every kind. The reports that had been cir- 
culated concerning the gold to be found drew into this 
peculiar service every species of the indolent, the needy, and 
the avaricious. The vovage, begun on Sept. 20, 1493, was 
without important incident, except that the navigator passed 
marly a month in exploring the small islands S. E. of Porto 
kiea and observing the customs of the inhabitants, whom 
he found to be cannibals. On Nov. 27 the fleet reached La 
Navilad, only to find that every one of the colonists had 
perished. Investigation made it plain that internal dissen- 
sous had been followed by open hostilities, and that disin- 
tezration of authority, succeeded by lawlessness in dealing 
with the natives, had provoked a systematic attack which 
tad ended only with the death of all the settlers. 

After due contemplation of this sad spectacle, Columbus 
determined to seek another site for the establishment of a 
more permanent settlement. The spot selected was about 
10 leaznes E, of La Navidad, where nature had furnished 
many facilities for a fortified camp. Here he planted the 
firt European city in America, шы gave it the name of the 
‘Spanish queen, Isabella. But the colony was made up of 
men ill adapted to the work of building a fortified city. To 
"any of them hard. manual labor was intolerable. Food 
Was poor, and soon became scarce. Maladies peculiar to a 
new country broke out with violence. The ravages of dis- 
vaw threw over the whole enterprise the appearance of 
clom, Columbus himself was ill at one time for several 
еек, and a little later for several months. He had hoped 
to send. back glowing accounts of what had been accom- 
plished by the colony at La Navidad, but, in fact, he was 
пож able to do no more than give a gloomy report of death 
snd disappointment and suffering. In this disheartening 
‘ite of affairs he determined to fit out two expeditions in 
“arch of gold, one of which was to penetrate the island to 
tie S. the other to the E. Neither had much success, 
tough both heard glowing reports from the hospitable na- 
ee of the gold that was to be found at a distance. In 
“quence of these favorable reports Columbus deter- 
i to send back twelve of the ships with the news. He 
ts I. — i E recommendations, Besides in- 
Шы ы monarchs of the more ре с wants of the 
FRAME e recommended the formal establishment of the 
neel te as a means of furnishing the colonists with 

supplies and the Government with ample remunera- 
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tion. Не proposed that a fleet of ships should be fitted out 
to carry cattle from Spain to the islands, and. Indian slaves 
from the islands to Spain. The plan was not approved by 
Ferdinand and Isabella, but their. disapproval was not so 
pronounced as to disiniss the subject from the mind of the 
admiral. He resolved to take advantage of the doubt, and 
sent. back five shiploads of slaves, ‘The methods of the ex- 
Могегх soon. turned the friendly hospitality of the natives 
mto deadly enmity. It became evident that the island 
would have to be subdued. The most formidable of the 
chiefs was captured by treachery, and the il-organized na- 
tives were defeated in a pitched battle. 

Asa means of replenishing his empty treasury, Columbus 
now decided to impose tribute of gold upon the natives. 
Every adult was required to produce a hawk's bell full of 
gold onee in three months, on. penalty of manual labor on 
the farms of the Spaniards, As the requisite gold could 
not be found, a system of serfage ensued, and the way was 
rapidly prepared for a succession of disastrous revolts, The 
natives determined to get ril of their enemies by destroy- 
ing the crops, and thus bringing on starvation. This, how- 
ever, did not succeed, for the Indians suffered no less than 
the invaders. Columbus saw that no favorable report could 
be made in regard to Hispaniola, and accordingly, in Apr., 
1494, he determined to leave the colony for a time in the 
hands of his brother, Diego, and explore the unknown lands 
at the west. 

But here no better fortune awaited him. For several 
weeks he skirted along the coasts of Cuba, in the confident 
belief that he was nearing the city of Cathay, with all its 
golden treasures. On June 12, however, the crew would go 
no farther, and he was obliged to turn back. Before doing 
so he cnused eighty of the men to swear that they had 
reached the continent, and that it would be possible to re- 
turn to Spain by a continuous journey to the W. by land. 
Any one who should on his return renounce his oath was to 
be fined 10,000 maravedis and have his tongue cut out. 

On the return of this fruitless expedition to Hispaniola it 
was found that affairs had in no way improved.  Bartholo- 
mew Columbus had arrived, and now the admiral placed 
him second in command. But discontent verging upon in- 
surgency presented a problem even more difficult than that 
presented by the natives. Two of the most influential of 
the malcontents, Margarite and Bovle, had taken advantage 
of Columbus's absence and had sailed for home. They not 
only gave a doleful picture of the colony to the Spanish 
court, but they charged the admiral with eruelty and de- 
ceit. They asserted that no gold of any amount had been 
discovered, that the most intolerable cruelties were prac- 
ticed upon the Spaniards as well as upon the natives, and 
that all reports from the islands of a favorable nature were 
misleading and false. The Government decided that these 
reports justified an official inquiry. The monarchs ар- 
pointed Don Juan Aguado to make the inquiry; he was & 
friend of Columbus, who had come out with him on the second 
vovage and returned to Spain with letters from the admiral. 
He arrived at Hispaniola in October of 1495, Columbus saw 
at once from the comprehensive commission of the agent that 
his position was in imminent peril. He soon decided to 
present his cause in person to the king and queen. After 
due preparation he took ship. and after an absence of two 
years and eight months reached the bay of Cadiz on June 
11, 1496. 

Third Voyage.—The sovereigns not only manifested a 
friendly spirit to Columbus, but they even gave exceptional 
evidence of their approval. 'lhey renewed his commissions, 
and confirmed his brother's appointment as adelantado. 
Best of all, they granted his request to fit out a new fleet of 
eight ships for a third voyage. But these favors did not 
coneeal or obscure the general disappointment. The friends 
of those who had manned the second expedition had been 
made too well aware of the extent of the sufferings and the 
barrenness of the results. It was not singular therefore that 
it was now difficult to recruit a crew. Volunteers were few ; 
and at length, after long delays, the admiral obtained the 
privilege of transporting all eriminals to the Indies to serve 
fora term of years. This unfortunate provision, while it 
did something to enable the commander to fill up his crew, 
put a stamp of ignominy upon all service in the colony, and 
exerted a blighting influence upon all colonial life. The 
numerous difficulties in the way of preparation occasioned 
the most annoving delays, and it was not until May 30, 1498, 
that the expedition was ready to sail. A southerly course 
was taken for the purpose of reaching and crossing the 
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equator, but the heat was so great that the plan was aban- 
doned. Turning to the W. the admiral discovered the three 
mountains which he called Trinidad, and a few days later 
the lowlands of the continent about the mouth of the Ori- 
посо. This discovery, Aug. 1, 1498, was the first sight the 
Spaniards obtained of the mainland. Passing through the 
rush of waters of the Orinoco and the channel which he 
named the Bocea del Drago, or Dragon's Mouth, he lingered 
for a few days along this interesting coast, and then sailed 
directly for Hispaniola. 

The harbor of San Domingo was reached on Aug. 30. 
There Columbus found affairs in a deplorable condition. 
The criminals transported to the Indies had already begun 
to exert a baleful influence. The svstem of repartimientos, 
or personal service, had converted the аси of the 
natives into the most. active hostility. Whenever there had 
been any resistance on the part of the natives, the persons 
adjudged guilty had been reduced to slavery and sent to 
Spain. The iniquitous traffie thus thrived ee and its 
very prosperity intensified the hostility that had now become 
universal, To add to the difficulties of the situation the 
adelantado had become involved in a war with a formida- 
ble chief in the western part of the island. "Though the 
natives were easily subdued, when they were subjected to 
tribute they only added to the numbers of those who, on 
the least chance of success, were ready to break out into 
open insurrection. 

The occasion soon presented itself. Before departing for 
Spain Columbus had appointed Francis Roldan chief justice 
for the island. He had an ambitious, arrogant, and turbu- 
lent temper, and soon found it easy to gather a strong fol- 
lowing about him. He planned to assassinate the adelan- 
(ado, and then make himself master of the island. No 
effort to bring him to terms was successful. Columbus 
afterward wrote, eoncerning the condition of affairs on his 
arrival, * that he found nearly half the colonists of Hispani- 
ola in a state of revolt.” It was not until November that a 
form of settlement was reached. Columbus agreed to trans- 
port the followers of Roldan to Spain with ample provisions, 
and to allow one slave, * man or woman,” to each of Rol- 
dan's men. But vessels could not at the moment be ob- 
tained, and it was midsummer of the next year before the 
necessary ships were put at the disposal of Roldan and his 
men. This delay was unfortunate, for Roldan now refused 
to be bound by the old contract. It was a year and a half 
after Columbus's arrival before terms were finally adopted. 
Roldan submitted only when Columbus agreed to appoint 
him perpetual judge and write a letter to the Spanish mon- 
archs exonerating him from all blame. But it could hardly 
have been expected that so conspicuous a reward of insub- 
ordination would promote good discipline. No sooner was 
Roldan brought into subjection than another revolt broke 
out under a turbulent spirit named Ojeda. Meanwhile ac- 
counts of the condition of affairs were finding their way 
back to Spain. Unfortunately there were no favorable re- 
ports to relieve the dark colors, Matters seemed to be grow- 
Ing worse and worse. The returns of gold had been trifling 
in amount, and even the slaves had proved to be of very little 
value, Every ship brought demands for further supplies, 
without bringing any word of improvement in the condition 
of the colonists, During all this period the old enemies of 
Columbus in Spain were busy with their work of denunci- 
ation. 

The monarchs were at length persuaded that the admiral 
must be suspended from authority. The arrival of a cargo 
of slaves seems to have completed their determination, The 
agent selected to execute their authority was an officer of 
the royal household. named Francis de Bobadilla, He was 
authorized to look into the condition of affairs, and send 
back to Spain “any cavaliers or other persons" in case he 
should find such a course desirable. It is not probable that 
the monarchs intended to include Columbus m the list of 
persons subject to arrest, but the language of the commission 
provided no immunity. Bobadilla arrived at ап Domingo 
on Ани. ЭЗ, 1499, and found affairs in extreme disorder. 
His efforts during more than a year to bring order out of 
chaos Were unsuccessful. Almost his first. act showed an 
energy that amounted to brutality; Columbus was thrown 
into chains and sent back to Spain, where he arrived. in 
Nov., 1499, 

The outery against the brutality of Bobadilla was univer- 
sal, and the monarchs made haste to disavow the arrest and 
set the admiral free, But. the affairs of the island were in 
such a condition that not even Isabella. was in favor of re- 
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storing him to his command. The most she was willing t» 
do was to provide for the protection of his estate and fur- 
nish him with a fleet for further explorations. Тһе хац) 
ron of four ships was ready to sail on May 4, 1502. 

Fourth Voyage.—'The purpose of Columbus in his fourth 
expedition was to press on still farther to the west, and put 
himself into definite relations with the Asiatic mainland. 
He was still unshaken in the belief that the islands thus far 
explored were only a little E. of Japan and China. After 
asking in vain for admission to the port of San Domingo t 
exchange one of his unseaworthy vessels, he began the most 
oerilous portion of his career. Sailing between Cuba and 
Tannen e turned to the S. W., and soon found hina if 
skirting the coast now known as Central America. But aii 
the futes seemed to have conspired against him. Torna 
after tornado drove his ships about and threatened them all 
with destruction. However, in the course of the winter 
months he explored the coast from the Isle of Pines tos 
point E. of Darien. But want of supplies forced him to 
turn back. Gale after gale followed, and finally, after ex- 
periencing nearly every form of vicissitude, the last of his 
vessels was wrecked on the northern coast of Jamaica, Auz. 
12, 1903. Reduced at times to the point. of starvation, he 
saw that the only hope of rescue was in the possibility of 
reaching San Domingo in an open boat. Опе of his cn 
panions, Mendez, volunteered to make the attempt. Ті» 
first effort failed, but the second was successful. It was 
June 25, 1504, when the admiral and his little crew, after n 
months of suffering, were gladdened by the sight of ap 
proaching relicf. 

The turbulent career of Columbus was now practically at 
an end. After passing a few weeks at San Domingo, he set 
out with two vessels for Spain, where, after a tempestuous 
voyage he arrived on Nov. 7% Though scarcely sixty vears 
of age, he was old and broken. It was evident that his 
work was done. He wrote numerous letters for the purpose 
of interesting the king in behalf of his son; but to | 
importunities Ferdinand paid very little heed. Columbus 
sank rapidly, and, after providing for the disposition of ii 
estate by will, died at Valladolid, May 20, 1506. 

After temporary interment at Valladolid and Seville, the 
remains of the great explorer were transferred to the 
cathedral at San Domingo at some time before the vear 
1549. Ata later period the remains of other members of 
the admiral's family found the same resting-place. In the 
vear 1796 а vault in the cathedral, supposed to contain the 
bones of the discoverer, was opened and its contents were 
conveyed, with imposing ceremonies, to Havana. In Ir 
and 1891, however, evidence was discovered that the таш: 
opened in 1796 was not that of the admiral, but that of one 
of the other members of the family. It may therefore le 
regarded as established almost beyond doubt that the ashes 
of the discoverer still rest in the cathedral at San Dominz. 

AUTHORITIES.—Major’s Select Letters of Christopher (r 
lumbus; Harrisse’s Christoph Colomb (2 vols. Svo, 14; ex- 
pensive but invaluable); Fiske’s The Discovery of America 
(2 vols. 8vo, 1891); Cronau’s Amerika: Seine Entdeckung 
м. 8. w. (2 vols. 4to, 1891-92); Winsor's Christopher Colum- 
bus (vo, 1891); Adams's Christopher Columbus (12mo, 18l’. 
See HWEI-SHIN, Fusane, SAINT BRENDAN, DEIF ERICSVS. 
VINLAND, NORUMBEGA, and Mapoc. C. К. ADAMS. 


Columbus, Откво (in Italian, Gracomo Согомво, and by 
Latin writers called Jacosus): brother of Christopher Ur 
lumbus: b. probably at Genoa about 1450. He acem- 
»nied the admiral on his second voyage. and when the 
iter went to explore Cuba was left in charge at Isabella 
He subsequently had a good deal to do with the affairs of 
Hispaniola; but his character was not fitted for command 
in such turbulent surroundings, and, though he seems 10 
have been kindly and good, he effected little. In later Пе 
he became a priest, and in 1509 he accompanied his nephew, 
Diego Columbus, to San Domingo, where, probably. he Hel 

HERBERT H. SMITH. 


Columbus, or Colon, Dieco: son of Christopher Colum 
bus; b. either at Lisbon or on the island of Porto Sirt 
near Madeira, about 1476. He went with his father i 
Spain in 1484, and when the latter left on his first veyas" 
(1492) Isabella made Diego а page at court, where he n- 
mained until after his father’s death, He inherited the 
revenues of Hispaniola, but King Ferdinand evaded li 
claim to the titles and. powers of which the admiral Їз 
been shorn in his later Years; at length he obtained perti 
sion to sue for them before the council of the Indies ail 


pe 
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the result was in his favor. Meanwhile he had married 
Doña Maria de Toledo, niece of the Duke of Alva, and this 
powerful alliance probably brought Ferdinand to confirm 
him as Admiral of the Indies and governor of Hispaniola, 
The title of viceroy, with the appointing power, was with- 
ned, On July 10, 1509, he arrived at San Done as gov- 
ernor, bringing his wife and a large retinue. He ruled with 
a splendor unknown before in the New World, sent Velas- 
quez to conquer Cuba in 1511, and even obtained permission 
to make settlements on the continent. But some of his 
measures made him enemies among the colonists, his pow- 
vm were restricted, and after two visits to Spain he was 
пау called back in 1523. He went, leaving his wife in 
charge of the government, and, after following the court in 
i^ migrations for two years, seeking redress, he died at 
Montalvan, near Toledo, Feb. 23, 1526. His widow died at 
*an Domingo in 1549. HERBERT Н. SMITH. 


Columbus, FERDINAND (or FERNANDO COLON): son of 
Christopher Columbus by Dofia Beatrix Henriquez, a lady 
of Cordova; b. in Cordova about Aug. 15, 1488. In 1498 he 
«сапе a page of Queen Isabella; was with his father on 
the fourth voyage, 1502-04, and was duly recognized in the 
almiral's will, receiving a large income, He went to San 
Domingo with his brother in 1509, and probably made a 
subsequent visit to America. As an attendant on Charles 
V. he traveled over most of Europe; probably visited Asia 
and Africa; was employed by Charles in important matters 
connected with geography; and was about founding an 
ieidemy and school of mathematics when he died at Seville, 
11у 12, 1539. He wrote a history of the Indies, and a biog- 
raphy of his father, the latter having. been used by Las 
(Visas; but both the works in the original are lost. The 
storie, or Italian version of the biography, first appeared 
in 1571, and is probably a faulty translation of the work of 
Ferdinand Columbus, whose name it bears; but even this is 
vmewhat doubtful. Unsatisfactory as such au authority 
must be, it is the basis of nearly all biographies of Colum- 
nis It has been translated into E English, and 
Thich, Ferdinand. Columbus collected a library of over 
2^4) volumes, which he willed to the cathedral chapter 
"Neville, It fell into neglect, and of its priceless treasures 
Гат Пу 4000 volumes remain there. It is known as the 
Culumbina, HERBERT Н. SMITH. 


Columbus, or Colon, Luis: son of Diego and grandson 
Christopher Columbus; b. at San Domingo, 1521 or 1522. 
lis mother took him to Spain in 1529, and he received the 
"le of Admiral of the Indies, with augmented revenues. 
Пе instituted proceedings to recover the title of viceroy, 
mt after long litigation he was forced in 1536 to give up 
1.1 his claims, receiving in return the island of Jamaica in 
an estate of 25 leagues square in Veragua, an annuity 
of 10,000 ducats, and the titles of Duke of Veragua and 
Marquis of Jamaica. From 1542 to 1551 he was captain- 
телега] of Hispaniola. In 1556 his titles and income were 
“ther curtailed, Не was a person of dissolute habit, was 
ате in 1559 for having three wives, remained іп prison 
until 1263, and was then banished to Oran, in Africa, where 
be died Feb, 3, 1572. His daughter Felipa married her 
eiin Diego, who became Duke of Veragua, but died child- 
isin 1578. With him the male line of Columbus became 
emet A lawsuit for the title followed, lasting thirty 
var, and later there were other suits, with several changes. 
Le present Duke of Veragua (b. 1837) is descended from 
Columbus through Diego. Cristoval. son of Diego, and Fran- 
ca, daughter of Cristoval. HERBERT Н. SMITH. 


Columbus Grove : village and railway junction ; Putnam 
e О. (for location of county, see map of Ohio, ref. 3-D); 
р miles N. of Dayton; in an аео district. Pop. 
80) 1,302; (1890) 1,677. 


Columel'la: in botany, the remaining central column 
Taxis formed of the placentas when the earpels of certain 
tuits have separated ; also the axis of the capsules of mosses, 
p Deas the upright pillar around which the whorls 
"ашык shells are wound is called the columella. 


Columella, Leervs JUNIUS MODERATUS: the celebrated 
сод Writer on agriculture; а native of Gades (Cadiz), in 
in: owned а great estate, Ceretanum (whose location, 
SE Is uncertain); served as tribunus militum in the 
лче traveled much in Spain. Gaul, Italy, Cilicia, 
s. yria, and spent the latter part of his life in Rome, 
us he wrote his twelve books De re Rustica in the middle 
"E the first century A. D. The work, which is written in a 
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somewhat diffuse though not inelegant style, treats; in 
many cases with great minuteness, of the soil, the animals, 
the grains, vegetables, fruits, ete. Very interesting are his. 
remarks on the cultivation of the vine, nearly the same as. 
would be made on the subject in our time. The tenth book, 
on gardening, is written in dactvlie hexameters. A separate 
book, De Arboribus (on trees), which has been preserved, must 
have belonged to an earlier and less elaborate treatise by 
Columella on agriculture. The best edition is that. by 
Schneider (Leipzig. 1794). There is an English. translation 
dated 1745. Revised by M. WARREN. 


Column: in architecture, a. decorated vertical member 
supporting a lintel or un arch; more slender and ornate 
than а pier (which is в support composed of built-up ma- 
sonry or brickwork), and more decorative and important 
than а post (which is a single prop or vertical beum desti- 
tute of architectural character). À column consists usually 
of base, shaft, and capital. The base serves to increase the 
supporting area under the column, and to mediate between 
its rigid vertienlity and the horizontal floor or basement ;. 
while the capital, the most ornate portion of all, gathers. 
upon the shaft the various superincumbent. pressures, and 
effects a transition from the vertical lines of the shaft to 
the horizontal or curved lines of the superstructure. The 
shaft, usually, but not always, cylindrical, is made up of 
several sections called drums, or of a single piece, in which. 
case it is called monolithic, See ARCHITECTURE. 

Although sometimes executed in stuceoed brick, as in 
Pompeii, or in metal, as in some modern work, the column 
is essentially a feature of stone architecture. 

The Egyptians employed columns of various forms, but 
always of great. massiveness of proportion. The shafts were 
sometimes circular, sometimes clustered or quatrefoiled in 
section, and usually had а slight base and a large and showy 
capital. "The latter was usually either suggestive of a lotus. 
bud or blossom, or campaniform (i. e. shaped like an inverted 
bell); though sometimes formed like palm branches, or with 
four heads of Hathor surmounted by a shrine. The whole 
column was often richly carved and painted with symbolic 
pictures and hieroglyphics, and at Karnak reached the enor- 
mous size of 114 feet in diameter and over 60 feet in height. 
Some very early structures, as the tombs at Beni-Hassan, 
exhibit columns with shafts having eight, sixteen, or more 
slightly concave sides or faces, surmounted by a plain square: 
abacus. These have been called profo-Doric, from their 
fancied, but by no means demonstrated, influence in the 
creation of the Greek Dorie order. 

The forms of columns used by the Greeks were few, but 
were developed by them to an unrivaled perfection of 
beauty and refinement, These forms were designed ae- 
cording to a certain established succession of parts which 
has given rise to the orders, Of the three Greek orders 
the Doric affords us the most ancient examples (as at Cor- 
inth and Sclinus), although some authorities ascribe to the 
Ionie an equal antiquity in Asia Minor. The Corinthian 
was not in use until the Alexandrian period (330 B. c), and 
then but rarely by the Greeks, who never perfected its base 
and entablature. "The columns of the orders are distin- 
guished by their proportions, the Greek Dorie being the 
most sturdy (4 to 7 times the lower diameter in height); 
the Ionic next (8 to 10 diameters); and the Corinthian the 
most slender (10 to 104 diameters); by their capitals, of 
which the Doric is the simplest and shortest, the Corinthian 
the tallest and most ornate, and the Ionic a mean between 
them; by their futings, which are shallower and fewer in 
the Dorie than in the others The Romans borrowed the 
magnificent columnar architecture of the Grecks, added the 
Tuscan and Composite orders, perfected the Corinthian base 
and entablature, modified the profiles and minor details of 
all the orders, making them less refined but more ornate, 
and finally employed the column as a merely decorative ad- 
junct to their national architecture of arches by imbedding 
it, as it were, in the masonry between the arches, Here it 
supported nothing in reality, though to the eye it seemed to 
earry the strongly projecting entablature of each story, But 
the Romans also employed columns to support their. por- 
ticos and the vaulting of their baths and temples, preferring 
in such eases monolithie shafts of polished porphyry or 
other semi-precious material, and this practice was after- 
ward imitated by early Christian and Byzantine architects. 

Early Christian architecture made free use of columns 
taken from earlier pagan-Roman structures in. the erection 
of its basilicas, where the columns became once more true 
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supports, carrying the arches under the clerestory., From 
this time on the column is a feature of interior architecture 
ruther than of the exterior, as was the case with the Greeks. 
The Byzautine builders, with better logic than that of the 
early Christians of Rome, rejected the classic base and capi- 
tal, and devised new forms better adapted to the function 
of supporting ponderous masses of vaulting. This adapta- 
tion of form was, however, carried to much greater perfec- 
tion by the medieval architects of Europe, who shook off 
the last vestiges of classic conventionality, The column 
was now used more often in groups or clusters than singly ; 
was made sturdy or slender as each case might demand, and 
its shaft left smooth, or painted with chevrons, stripes, or 
bands, in brilliant color. Sometimes, as in early French 
and Norman porches, the shafts were carved in intricate 
diaper-patterns. 

The practice of Renaissanee and modern architects has 
usually followed Roman precedents; but the development 
of construction in iron and steel has given rise to frequent 
innovations in the forms of metal columns, The use of 
monumental colonnades is in our day very rure, those of 
the Louvre and of the Capitol at Washington being among 
the finest modern examples, 

Columns have been m all ages erected as monuments, 
standing isolated in the open, to commemorate. important 
names or events, and in most cases surmounted by statues. 
The Romans excelled in such. monuments, of which the 
Trajan and Antonine columns at Rome are conspicuous ex- 
amples, and the Vendome and July columns in Paris the 
best modern imitations. But such columns are more prop- 
erly called pillars. See ARCHITECTURE, BYZANTINE ART, 
COMPOSITE, CORINTHIAN, Doric, Ionic, and Tuscan ORDERS. 

A. D. Е. HAMLIN. 


Column: a military formation of relatively great depth 
and little front, as distinguished from a * dine,” which bas 
an extended front and little depth. ‘Troops in column are 
easily moved along roads and over broken country, whereas 
it is difficult to cause a deployed line to advance or retire 
over favorable ground without great irregularity or even 
disruption, and in broken ground it is almost impossible. 
For this reason lines are always ployed into columns for 
any extended movement. A column may consist of a com- 
pany, battalion, regiment, brigade, division, or corps. Upon 
marches not in the vicinity of the enemy they usually have 
а front of four men, great depth, and are composed of all 
arms, Upon the battle-field they were formerly much used 
for the attack with the bavonet, and varied dn strength 
from a single battalion to a large division. In modern fields 
they seldom exceed а single company, and are used for ma- 
nouver only, being deployed into line before they are exposed 
to the full effect of small-arm fire. Jas. MERCUR. 


Colu’sa: capital of Colusa co., Cal. (for location of coun- 
ty, see map of California, ref. 5—C) ; on the Sacramento river, 
60 miles №. N. W. of Sacramento, It is the eastern terminus 
of the Colusa and Lake R. R.. and has 5 churches, 2 public 
schools, a convent school, flouring-inill, and canning-fac- 
tory. Pop. (1890) 1,336; (1893) with suburbs, about 2,400. 

EDITOR or “SUN,” 


Col'ver, NATHANIEL, D. D.: Baptist divine; b. at Orwell, 
Vt., May 10, 1794: d. at Boston, Sept. 25, 1870. He received 
only a very limited education, was by trade a tanner, and 
served as a volunteer in the war of 1812. He began his min- 
istry in 1820, and was successively settled in Boston (1839), 
South Abiugton, Mass. (1852), Detroit. (1853), Cincinnati 
(1856), and Chicago (1861). He was an able preacher, of great 
power with the masses, and eminent as an abolitionist. After 
the war he founded in. Richmond, Va.. the Colver Institute 
for educating young colored men for the ministry, and was 
— 1867-70. He published three lectures on Odd Fel- 
owship (Boston, 1844). 


Colville Indians: See SALISHAN INDIANS. 


Colvin, SipxEy, M. A.: English author; b. in Norwood, 
Surrey, June 18, 1845; educated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge ; Slade Professor of Fine Art at Cambridge 1873—86 ; 
director of the Fitzwilliam Museum there 1876-84, resigning 
to become keeper of the department of prints and drawings 
in the British Museum. He has written for the leading peri- 
odicals many critical and historical articles on art and lit- 
erature; is author of Children in Italian and English De- 
sign (1872); Landor (1881) and Heats (1887) in the English 
Men of Letters series; and has edited a volume of Selections 
from Landor (1884). C. Н. THURBER. 


COMANA 


Coly, or Colie: any one of several small birds of the genus 
Colius, restricted to Africa, АП four toes are directed for- 
ward, but the inner and outer ean be turned backward: the 
plumage is soft and hair-like, and of a grayish cast (where 
they are sometimes called mouse-birds): the tail feathers are 
long and stiff, The structure of the eolies is peculiar, ала 
they are related to the woodpeckers and kinefishers. They 
creep about the branches, assuming very curious attitudes, 
and often roost in companies, hanging head downward. 

Е. А. Lucas. 

Colym’bide [Mod. Lat., from Gr. kóAvußos. а diver]: а 
family of diving birds of the order PYGOPODES (g. v). The 
family comprises the grebes only. See GREBE. 


Col'za: a variety of rutabaga or Swedish turnip (Ллаху 
campestris) which is cultivated for its seeds, from which о. 
similar to rapeseed oil is made in Europe. The oil is ui 
for lamps, lighthouses, and machinery, and the leaves and 
refuse seeds after the oil is expressed are fed to cattle and 
sheep. The roots are not bulbous. The term is sometimes aj- 
plied rather loosely to other but similar cruciferous oil-plauts. 


Co’ma [from Gr. кбит, hair]: in astronomy, the пери] 
envelope of a comet's nucleus, (See Comet.) In botany, the 
name is sometimes given to the head or top of a tree, and 
also to the hairy crest of certain seeds. 


Сота [from Gr. xéua, deep sleep]: a condition of dep 
sleep or stupor from which the patient can not be arouse 
is а symptom of great gravity. The face of the patient is 
usually congested, the conjunction of the eyes injected with 
blood, the pupil small or large, the breathing labored, often 
"stertorous." А variety of causes produce corna. and ihe 
symptoms vary with the cause. Among the importan! 
eauses may be mentioned narcosis from alcohol and opium: 
Bright's disease; diabetes; apoplexy and injury to the brain; 
epilepsy ; sun-stroke and heat exhaustion; pernicious maia- 
mal fever: and severe infectious diseases of Various kimis 
The stuporous condition of extreme drunkenness is the com- 
monest form, but is unfortunately sometimes assumed to te 
present when the coma is in reality the outcome of some “f 
the other conditions named. This mistake is all the пите 
apt to occur, because a — feeling faint or ill may tase 
spirits to revive him, and then fall into coma with the ойт 
of alcohol still noticeable, or an intoxicated person may fall 
and injure the head, or may saffer apoplexy, when again the 
odor of drink might deceive the ordinary observer. ЇЇ 
should therefore be made an invariable rule in prisons. or 
where drunken persons are kept, that in every case of un- 
consciousness, no matter whether mere drunkenness he sns 
pected or not, а physician be summoned. The diagnosis sf 
the various causes of coma is so difficult, and the necessity 
of active treatment so urgent, that to none but experienced 
physicians should be intrusted the care of these cases. 

There are besides coma а few other conditions of unes 
sciousness, such as hypnotic sleep, trances. and the like, hu: 
the rarity of these and the essentially different appearatre 
of the patient readily separate them. The face in the 
cases rarely presents the same appearance of serious illnis 
as in coma, but rather appears placid or deathlike, anc it 
may or may not be possible to arouse the patient. 

WILLIAM PEPPER. 


Co’ma Bereni’ces (i.e. Berenice’s hair): a small èn- 
stellation of the northern hemisphere, between Bodtes an 
the tail of Leo. It is formed of a cluster of very small stam, 
which may be seen near the zenith in April and May. X" 
BERENICE. 

Comacchio, ko-miük'kée-0 (ane. Comacula): a fortifei 
town of Italy ; province of Ferrara; 3 miles from the Adri- 
atic and 29 miles E. S. E. of Ferrara, It is situated in the 
marshes of Comaechio, in which great numbers of eels av 
caught. These and other fish are cured in an excelent 
manner. It is the seat of a bishopric, and has salt-works 
Pop. 9,974. 


Comalcalco : See CENTRAL. AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Coman, KATHERINE: professor of history; b. 1857 sí 
Newark, O.; educated at University of Michigan, зану 
under Prof. (now president) C. К. Adams; succeeded Ае 
E. Freeman as Professor of History and Economies in Welles 
ley College 1886; author of Outlines in Constitutional Hi 
tory of England (1888); Outlines in Industrial His 
(1892). C. H. T. 


Coma'na: an ancient city of ны generally srt- 
named CugvsE or AUREA (the golden), in order to dium 
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euish it from Comana in Pontus; stood on the river Sarus 
iSihun). in a deep valley of the Anti-Taurus range, and was 
celebrated for the magnificence and splendor with which 
the goddess Ма, the Greek. Enyo, was worshiped there. 
Indeed, the city was nothing more than an appendix to the 
temple and. was governed by the high priest. More than 
6,000 persons were engaged in the service of the temple, and 
enormous. estates, yielding a royal revenue, were set apart 
for defraving the expenses, Its site has not been identified. 

Comana: an ancient city of Pontus, in Asia Minor; stood 
on the river Iris (T'ocatsu), and is said to have originated as 
a colony from Comana in Cappadocia. The goddess of the 
moon was, at all events, worshiped in the city with a pomp 
and magnificence which reminds one of the Ma-worship in 
Cappadocia. This circumstance, as well as its central posi- 
tion, made the city a favorite emporium of the Armenian 
and other merchants. Remains of Comana are still to be 
wen near the village of Guinenek, which stands on the To- 
catsu, 7 miles from Tocat. 

(oman'che: town; capital of Comanche co., Tex. (for 
lation of county, see map of Texas, ref. 3-G); on Fort 
Worth and Rio Grande R. К. ; 111 miles from Fort Worth. 
The town is in a rich agricultural and stock-raising district. 
Pop. (1880) 704 ; (1890) 1,226; (1893) estimated, 2,250. 

°` EDITOR oF * EXPONENT.” 


Comanche Indians: See SHOSHONEAN INDIANS. 
Comatula : See FEATHER-STAR. 


Coma-vigil (i. e. wakeful сота): а name sometimes ap- 
plied to the semi-comatose state, in which the patient lies 
apparently comatose, but with constantly open eyes. It oc- 
curs in typhus, and more rarely in other fevers. See Coma. 

Revised by WILLIAM PEPPER. 


Comayagua, ko-mi-aa'gwi& (formerly Valladolid, vaal- 
үйї-1б-1еей` у): а city of Honduras, in a valley of the same 
name at the head of the Humaya river, 2,800 feet above sea- 
level and nearly midway between the Caribbean and Pacific 
coasts (sce map of Central America, ref. 4-G). Until 1883 
It was the capital of Honduras ; it is still the episcopal city 
and capital of the province of Comayagua, which has an 
arta of 4,800 sq. miles and а population of about 70,000. 
The city has a fine cathedral, an ancient university now 
little frequented, several old convents, a hospital, ete. It 
Wits founded by Alonzo de Caceres in 1540, and was formerly 
considerably larger than at present. Pop. in 1893 about 
10,000, HERBERT Н. SMITH. 

оро. Eng. camb : O. Sax. camb : О. Н. Germ. слать 
> Mod. Germ. Aamm, orig. an instrument with teeth; cf. 
Gr. yóupos. peg, tooth, Skr. yambha-s, tooth]: a toothed in- 
strument used for cleaning the hair, as well as for adjusting 
it and keeping it in place. Combs are made of tortoise- 
shell, ivory, horns and hoofs of cattle, boxwood, bone, vul- 
canite, celluloid, German silver, aluminium, and other met- 
als. In all fine combs and in all combs made of bone, ivory, 
and boxwood the spaces between the teeth are cut out by 
circular saws mounted on a spindle that revolves rapidly. 
The plates of the material used are clamped in a holder, 
Which is alternately raised and lowered. The space between 
two teeth is cut out at each contact between the plate and 
the saw. At the same time the holder is automatically 
moved along the breadth of a tooth. The gearing may be 
arranged so as to make teeth of the length required at an 
operation, Another process, called twinning, enables two 
combs to be cut out of а single plate, so that all the ma- 
terial is utilized. The plate of tortoise-shell or horn which 
is to be used having been softened by heat is attached toa 
carriage which travels under a pair of cutting chisels, which 
rise and descend alternately while the carriage advances the 
space of a tooth. The chisels, being inclined to each other 
atasmall angle, make а wedge-shaped cut, so that the pointed 
end of one tooth is cut out from the roots of the adjacent 
ones of the other comb. 

Combs of vuleanite are made by molding india-rubber to 
the required shape by pressure, and vulcanizing them after- 
Ward, See INDIA-RUBBER, 


. Combaco'num: an ancient city of Hindustan; in the 
Carnatic: 20 miles Е. of Tanjore (see map of S. India, ref. 
-Ё). [t is regarded as a holý city by the Hindus, and has 
шипегопз pagodas and tanks, the water of which is supposed 
to be capable of washing away sin. Pop. (1891) 54,000. 


‚ Combe, Axprew, М. D.: physiologist: b. in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, Oct, 27, 1797; author of The Principles of Physi- 
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ology Applied to the Preservation of Health (1834: 15th ed. 
1860); The Physiology of Digestion (18386; 10th ed. 1860); 
and a Treatise on the Physiological and Moral Management 
of Infancy (10th. ed. 1970). D. Aug. 9, 1847.—His brother 
GEORGE (b. in Edinburgh, Oct. 21, 1788; d. in Surrey, England, 
Aug. 14, 1858) was a noted phrenologist, and the author of 
The Constitution of Man (1828). 

Com’bermere, STAPLETON Corton, Viscount: British 
general; b. Nov. 17, 1773. He served in India, and in 1810 
obtained command of the cavalry under the Duke of Wel- 
lington, At the battle of Salamanca, 1812, he was severely 
wounded. In 1814 he was raised to the peerage: in 1825 
became commander-in-chief in India; and in 1855 a field- 
marshal, D. Feb. 21, 1865. 


Combination: See CO-OPERATION, and TRADEs-UNIONS. 


Combination, Alternation of Position: See PERMU- 
TATION. 


Combs, LESLIE: general and lawyer; b. in Kentucky in 
1794. He served with great distinction as an officer in the 
war of 1812; afterward practiced law in his native State. and 
became a prominent Whig politician and general of militia. 
D. Aug. 21, 1881. 


Combustion [from Lat. combu' rere, combus (из, consume 
with fire]: the process of burning. In its widest sense com- 
bustion means any chemical aet accompanied by an evolu- 
tion of light and heat, though it generally signifies the act 
of combining with oxygen, and more especially with the 
oxvgen of the air. Fire in its various forms has been the 
subject of wonder, thought, and investigation, from the ear- 
liest times, and the progress of chemistry is intimately con- 
nected with the study of combustion. In the article CHEM- 
ISTRY (9. 1.) some account is given of a theory of combustion 
which controlled the thoughts of chemists for 120 years. 
This is the phlogiston theory. It is also shown how Lavoi- 
sier, toward the close of the last century, succeeded in prov- 
ing that oxvgen is the eause of ordinary combustion. We 
now know that, when a substance burns in the air, the act 
consists in a combination of the substance with oxygen, a new 
product or new products being formed. The heat and light 
are results of the aet of combination. Why heat and light 
are caused by the combination we do not know, but we do 
know that whenever two things combine chemicallv heat is 
evolved. Whether light is evolved or not depends upon the 
temperature and the nature of the products formed. If the 
temperature is high and the product solid, the light is 
bright. Very few substances combine with oxygen at the 
ordinary temperature under ordinary conditions. Some 
substances take fire and burn more easily than others. Thus 
phosphorus takes fire easily and burns rapidly; charcoal 
takes fire with difficulty, and burns slowly. Some sub- 
stances combine slowly with oxygen, without evolution of 
light. It has been found. however, that whether a certain 
substance combines slowly or rapidly with oxygen, the 
quantity of heat evolved by the combination of a given 
weight of the substance with oxygen is the same. In the 
tissues of the animal body processes of oxidation are con- 
stantly taking place with evolution of heat, and the temper- 
ature of the body is thus maintained. These processes of 
oxidation are accomplished at much lower temperatures 
than most of those which take place in the open air. Then, 
again, the processes of decay which are so important are to 
some extent due to the action of oxygen, the products 
formed being essentially the saine as those formed in active 
combustion. 

When copper or arsenic or antimony is introduced into а 
jar filled with chlorine gas (see CHLORINE), action takes place, 
and this action is accompanied by an evolution of light and 
heat. In principle this act is perfectly analogous to that of 
ordinary combustion, but the act is much less common. So, 
too, a candle or gas will continue to burn in chlorine, but of 
course the products of combustion are quite different from 
those formed in the air. When hydrogen burns in air, 
water, & compound of hydrogen and oxygen, is formed. 
When hydrogen burns in chlorine, hydrochloric acid, a com- 
pound of hydrogen and chlorine, is formed. IRA REMSEN. 


Comecrudo: See COAHUILTECAN INDIANS. 


Comedy oo Gr. keugbía; xGpuos, merry-making. rout + 
gdh, song; deriv. of ёбем, sing]: a species of drama, of 
which the characteristics in modern usage are that its in- 
cidents and language resemble those of ordinary life; that 
the termination of its intrigue is happy; and that it is dis- 
tinguished by greater length and greater complexity of plot 
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from the lighter theatrical piece entitled a farce. The orig- 
inal Attic comedy was a burlesque tragedy in form, in sub- 
stance а satire on individuals, and founded on political or 
other matters of public interest. The Attic comedies are 
usually assigned to three schools—the “old,” the * middle,” 
and the * new? comedy, The old comedy lasted till the end 
of the Peloponnesian war. It was characterized by person- 
alities, great freedom and irregularity, and was a powerful 
litical engine. The middle comedy was more finished, 
ee personal and direct in its aims, satirizing systems and 
opinions rather than individual men; it ceased with the 
Macedonian conquest. The new comedy was very much 
like our modern comedy in scope and general character. 
See DRAMA. 


Comenius, Jons Amos (or Komenski) : educational re- 
former; b. at Nivnitz, in Moravia, Mar. 28, 1592. His 
father was & miller, and the family belonged to the sect 
generally known as the Moravian Brethren. His parents 
died while he was still a child. He attended first an ele- 
mentary school at Strassnick, not entering a Latin school 
until he was sixteen years of age. Later he studied at the 
College of Herborn, in Nassau, where he first saw the report 
on Ratich’s proposed innovations issued by the universities 
of Jena and Giessen. Shortly after he wrote his book Gram- 
malice facilioris Precepla, published at Prague in 1616. 
After traveling and studying at Amsterdam and Heidel- 
berg he was appointed to the Brethren's school at Prerau on 
his return to Moravia, 1614. Inthe same year he was ordained 
and in 1618 was placed in the most flourishing of all the 
churches of the Brethren at Fulneck, where he also had the 
superintendence of the schools, and where he married and 
enjoyed some years of happy life. In consequence of the 
battle of Prague and the occupation of the country by the 
Spanish troops, Comenius lost hi entire property, including 
his library and manuscripts, in 1621. А year after his wife 
died and then his only ehild. In 1624 all Protestants were 
proseribed, and in 1627 the proseription became so warm 
that Comenius, who had been in retirement, was obliged to 
leave the country and retire to Lissa, in Poland, where he 
was charged with the supervision of the Protestant schools, 
and became superintendent of all the Moravian churches of 
that country. Here he devoted himself to the study of edu- 
cational matters, especially to the question of method, and 
composed his Didactica Magna, or Great Didactic, which, 
however, was not immediately published. In 1631 he pub- 
lished his Janua Linguarum Reserata (Gate of Tongues 
Unloeked), which brought him sudden and world-wide 
fame. Having formed a scheme of universal knowledge, 
to impart which a series of works would be necessary that 
were beyond his resources, he needed а patron. He pres- 
ently received a call to improve the schools of Sweden, 
which he declined on account of the unsettled condition of 
the country. The English Parliament, however, summoned 
Comenius to England, whither he went in 1641. His com- 
ing had been prepared for by his friend, Master Samuel 
Hartlib, who had even published a sketch Comenius had 
sent him of his plans (Conatuum Pansophicorum Diluci- 
datis) without his knowledge. At first his prospects in 
England seemed bright, but the country was in the midst 
of the civil war, and Comenius, deeply disappointed, finally 
prepared to return to Lissa, At this moment he received a 
[енот from Louis De Geer, a rich Dutch merchant, who of- 
fered Comenius а home and means for carrying out his 
plans. The offer was aecepted, and Comenius joined his 
patron, who was then living in Sweden. He was most fa- 
vorably received both by De Geer and Oxenstiern. While 
approving of his Pansophie plans, these two and the chan- 
ecllor of the university, John Skvte, both urged him to de- 
vote himself first to the reform of the schools and “ to bring 
the study of the Latin tongue to à greater facility.” De- 
pendent upon his friends for support, he felt. constrained to 
devote himself to this work in the main for eight years, 
having settled for the purpose of quiet work in. Elbing, in 
West Prussia, In 1648 he ariel to Lissa, where he be- 
eame senior bishop of the Moravian Brethren. His work at 
Elbing had received the approval of a commission of learned 
Swedes, and was published at Lissa as a Methodus Lingu- 
arum Novissima, the most elaborate of all his treatises on 
method except his Great Didactic. While oceupied with 
his duties as head of the Moravian Church he was called. in 
1650 to Transylvania by Prince Sigismund Ragotzki to un- 
dertake the reform of the schools there. Accordingly he 
went to Saros Patak, where a model school was formed, and 
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there he labored from 1650 to 1654 and published his mest 
celebrated work, the famous Orbis Pictus. This was really 
an abridgment of his Janua, with the important addition 
of numerous illustrations. It was published at Nuremberz 
in 1657. Having organized the school he returned to Lis. 
The active Protestantism of the Brethren led to the burninz 
of the city by the neighboring Poles, and Comenius асал 
lost all his worldly possessions, including his valued werk 
on Pansophia and a Latin-Bohemian dictionary on which 
he had been at work for forty years. Ultimately, Lawrence 
De Geer, son of his former patron, gave him an asylum in 
Amsterdam, where his remaining years were passed in ease 
and dignity. He earned a sufficient income by giving in- 
struction, and was enabled by De Geer's liberality to pnh- 
lish a fine folio edition of all his writings on educati«n, 
completed in 1657. Unfortunately in his old age he became 
the dupe of Ра and religious impostors, Не died Nov, 
15, 1671, and was buried at Naarden. The literature cmn- 
cerning Comenius is large. 

Comenius may perhaps rightly be considered the founder 
of method. He strove for a natural instead of an artificial 
education, for the subordination of Latin to the mother 
tongue, for the introduction of geography and history into 
the schools and thus enlarging the scope of school instrue- 
tion, and for the universality of education as opposed to the 
idea that only certain special classes and individuals wer 
worthy of it. From the standpoint of to-day it would le 
easy to criticise him, but in the light of four centuries of 
experience his works remain among the most important s- 
complished by any individual in the development of educa- 
tion. He himself said that his objects in э анг reform were 
“to give a compendium for learning the Latin tongue that 
would make the acquisition of it pleasant: to introduce a 
higher and better philosophy in scheol-work so as to fit 
youth for the investigation of the causes of things: and to 
create a higher tone of morals and manners " (Von Raumert. 
His personality is among the noblest and his life among tie 
most inspiring in the whole long list of educational hers 
and martyrs. The three hundredth anniversary of his bist 
was widely celebrated both in Europe and America, On 
Oct. 1, 1891, the Comenius Society was founded for the study 
and publication of his works. See Life of Comenius, by 5.5. 
Laurie (London, 1881 ; 2d ed. 1884; Am. ed. Syracuse, N. Y, 
1893); essay on Comenius in Quick's Educational Reform- 
ers; The Educational. Review, Mar., 1892; Joseph Pavne, 
Lectures on the History of Education (1892). See Czrcu 
LITERATURE. C. Н. THURBER. 


Comes [T.at., orig., à companion]: among the later Roman 
emperors, the title of an officer with territorial jurisdiction. 
It was nearly equivalent to count or earl. See COUNT. 


Comet-finder: a telescope of low magnifying power and 
large field of view, used in searching for comets. In the mox 
approved form the telescope is bent at a right angle, with 
the eye end horizontal, so that the observer can sweep 
from the zenith to the horizon without moving from his 
seat. 


Comets [from Gr. xoufjrgs, having long hair, deriv. of 
кбит, hair]: heavenly bodies, of a kind wholly distinct frem 
all others yet known, and in some points enveloped in a 
mystery which science has not been able to penetrate. 

The brighter comets, those visible to the naked eve, dif- 
fer little in their constitution. They consist of three parts: 
a nucleus, a coma, and a train or tail. The nucleus is 4 
star-like point of light, which in the telescope looks like a 
small, ill-defined planet. The coma is a cloudy or nebulow 
light surrounding the nucleus, and growing brighter toward 
its interior, so that it is difficult to define the exact bound- 
ary between the nucleus and the coma. The tail is a train 
of light, generally fan-shaped, more or less curved, and al- 
ways extending away from the sun. It shades away » 
gradually toward its end that it is difficult to assign 8 
definite length to it. In great comets it is the most impres 
sive feature, extending over a Jong arc of the heavens. 

Orbits and Origin of Comets —It would appear that 
comets are not, like the planets, permanent. members of 
our system, moving in their orbits through indefinite ages 
without change. They appear to be fragments of nebuleus 
matter, possibly Scattered ortions of the raw material 
from which systems were га which have wandered 
through the stellar spaces for unknown ages, perhaps since 
the formation of the solar system. Опе by one they are at- 
tracted toward the sun. Revolving around the latter in 
parabolic orbits, their momentum carries them off agan 
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into the great void from which they came, there perhaps 
to remain for many ages, until they are once more at- 
tracted sunward. This would be the case with all comets 
if the sun alone were the attracting body. It is the case 
when the comet, in its path around the sun, does not ap- 
proich a planet. But when such approach occurs a new 
action takes place. The planet may so act as to increase 
the velocity with which the comet is moving. In this case 
the latter will be sent off in a hyperbolie orbit, and will 
certainly wander off into space never to return. But the 
Janet may also so act as to diminish the comet's velocity. 
—* the orbit will be changed to an ellipse, and the comet 
will become, apparently, а permanent member of our sys- 
tem. 

It now appears, when they are thus made members of 
our system, that comets, like animated beings, are mortal, 
and that in astronomical measurement their lives may be 
considered short. As they repeat their revolutions around 
the sun, their tails, striking and brilliant at first, grad- 
пау fade away, and then the nucleus seems to evaporate 
into the сота, so that, after the lapse of a few centuries, or 
vrhaps а few thousand years, nothing is left but the coma. 
[he coma is gradually reduced to a mere pateh of nebu- 
lous light. This pateh grows fainter and fainter, until at 
length the most powerful telescopes fail to show a trace of 
its existence, The comet is completely dissipated. There 
has been at least one instance during the present genera- 
tion of the dissipation of a comet in this way, and there are 
one or two others which will probably never again be seen, 
althongh they have long moved in well-defined orbits. 

As to their orbits, comets are divided into periodic and 
non-periodie. The former are those which are known to re- 
turn at certain definite intervals, generally a few years. 
The latter can never, so far as we can know from experi- 
ence, be seen more than once. They move in apparently 
parabolic orbits, and will certainly not return until cen- 
turies at. least have elapsed. From what has been said, it 
will be seen that all the orbits were originally parabolic, and 
that periodic comets become such only Шш having been 
captured by a planet, and thus made a member of the 
solar system. he theory of the capture of comets by 
ds has been developed by Prof. H. A. Newton, of the 
S. and Tisserand, of France, so completely that the laws 
according to which it occurs are now fully understood. 

Number of Comets.—To the number of comets it is im- 
posible to set any limit. As a general rule, between 
twenty and forty appear in each century, which are visible 
tothe naked eye. They may therefore, on the average, be 
expected to appear at intervals of three or four years. But 
half a dozen or more are found with the telescope nearly 
every vear, the majority of which are new ones. Of those 
which actually visit the sun, only a very small fraction are 
ever seen. with the telescope, so that we can hardly doubt 
the soundness of the view of Kepler that the celestial 
paces are as full of comets as the sea of fish. As the great. 
majority of those which visit our system do so only at in- 
tervals of many thousands, possibly hundreds of thousands, 
"f vears, we сап not set any limit to the actual total num- 
ber of such bodies, 

Constitution of Comets—When a bright comet is care- 
fully examined with a powerful telescope. à bow will some- 
lines be seen, partially bent around the nucleus on the 
side toward the sun. If watched from night to night, this 
bow will be found to expand from the nucleus, become dif- 
fused, and finally lose itself in the nebulosity of the coma. 
Before it does so, however, one or more new ones will be 
fund rising to take its place. These bows seem to be 
formed of hemispherical envelopes of vapor, which rise from 
the nucleus itself. dissolve themselves in the coma, and are 
gradually repelled from the sun so as to form the material 
of the tail. If this be so, it accounts for the gradual dis- 
appearance of the nucleus by evaporation; the nebulous 
coma is simply the matter which has evaporated from the 
nucleus, That the tail of a comet is not а solid append- 
aze carried. with it must be evident. The centrifugal force 
which a coherent body would suffer if swung around the 
“un hike the tails of many comets would be such that no 
known substance could be strong enough to sustain it. 
There can be no doubt that the tail is simply of the na- 
ture of a stream of а vapor, continually thrown off from 
the comet. [ts direction shows that it is always repelled by 
the sun. That it is so repelled by the sun, while the nucleus 
Is attracted, is one of those mysteries which science has 
hot yet been able to solve. The constant evaporation of 
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cometary matter to form the tail explains the shortness of 
life of these bodies. 

Spectroscople observations upon the light of comets have 
only served to deepen the mystery which surrounds them. 
The spectrum of a bright comet is found to consist prin- 
cipally of three bands, and bears so striking a resemblance 
to that of certain hydrocarbons that no doubt of their iden- 
tity seems possible. But when a spectrum is obtained from 
a hydrocarbon the latter must be so hot as to be self- 
luminous, Now, it would seem certain that a comet is 
neither hot nor self-luminous, All the laws of heat would 
lead us to suppose that it must rather be intensely cold, ex- 
cept when it comes inside the orbit of the earth; and were 
it self-luminous, we should see it when very distant from 
the sun. As a matter of fact, observations seem to show 
that its brillianey varies with its distance from the sun, 
according to the same law as that of an opaque body, On 
the other hand, the spectrum of sunlight кышка from а 
body having an atmosphere of hydrocarbons ought {о һе 
the negative of that shown by the comet; it should be dark 
just where the comet spectrum is bright. All we ean say, 
therefore, ts that. the light of the comet must be subject to 
some action which we have no means of producing in our 
laboratories. 

Among the most. remarkable of known comets is one with 
which the names of Lexell and Chandler may be associated. 
In 1770 Messier discovered a comet, known as Lexell's, 
which remained visible a long time, and observations sliowed 
the orbit to be an ellipse whose major axis was only three 
times the diameter ol the earth's orbit, and indicated в 
period of five and a half years. It was impossible to iden- 
tifv this comet with any before observed, "e yet it was very 
difficult to conceive that a bright comet with so short a pe- 
riod should have previously escaped observation. What was 
still more remarkable, it was never seen again, though care- 
fully looked for in the places where according to previous 
observations its orbit should have been. It gave occasion 
to many sarcasms by the wits of the day at the expense of 
astronomers. At present the explanation is easy. The 
comet was never seen before 1770, because of its nearest 
point to the sun having been as distant as the orbit of Ju- 
piter. In 1767 it was in such close proximity to Jupiter, 
moving in the same direction, and nearly in the sume plane, 
that the attraction of this great planet entirely changed its 
orbit, Its passage to the perihelion in 1776 took place by 
day. and in 1779, before another return, it again encoun- 
tered the vast body of Jupiter, the attraction of the planet 
deflecting "it. into more distant regions, and so changing 
the form of the orbit that it was not again seen for more 
than a centurv. 

In 1889 a comet was discovered by Brooks, of New York 
State, which proved to have a period of only about seven or 
eight vears, and vet to be moving in an orbit not before 
recognized. A very little computation solved the mystery, 
by showing that in the year 1886 it had passed in close 
proximity to the planet Jupiter, which must have captured 
it. Mr. S. C. Chandler, of Cambridge, was able to compute 
the disturbing action of Jupiter upon it, and show that in 
all probability it was identical with Lexell's comet, which 
had in the meantime been moving in an orbit completely 
outside that of Jupiter. It had been brought into the sys- 
tem by the attraction of this planet, and thrown into a new 
orbit by the sume cause. 

The comet of 1843 was remarkable for its near approach 
to the sun. A very slight change in its direction would 
have thrown it into the body of the sun itself. When it 
passed perihelion it was visible to the naked eye in full day, 
causing alarm the world over, and becoming connected in 
men's minds with the predietion of Miller that the world 
would end in that vear. What is most remarkable about 
its orbit is that in 1880 another comet. was found to be mov- 
ing in an orbit so near to it that it was at first questioned 
whether the two bodies might not be identical. This, how- 
ever, is impossible; indeed, the theory was set at rest by the 
speedy appearance of a third body, in 1882, following in the 
same orbit, It would therefore seem that. these three comets 
were originally in each other's neighborhood in the stellar 
spaces, Perhaps they were pieces of one fragment of nebu- 
lous matter, and were gradually attracted toward the sun, 
one bv one. 

Halley's Comet.—The history of this earliest and most 
eelebrated of all the periodic eomets has been so often writ- 
ten that little need be said of it here, Its period ranges 
frum seventy-five to seventy-seven years. Its last return 
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was in 1835; it may therefore be again expected about the 
усаг 1911. It is the only periodic comet conspicuous to the 
naked eve. That its tail at the last appearance did not 
correspond in brilliancy and extent with that recorded in 
earlier centuries may be accounted for by the gradual dis- 
sipation of the cometary matter, already described, It was 
the object of very remarkable observations by Bessel and 
others. The orbit was so carefully calculated that the last 
return to perihelion was predicted within three days. In 
all probability the next return will be predicted with yet 
greater precision. 

Bielas Comet.—This comet is remarkable because it is 
one of whieh the annihilation has undoubtedly been ascer- 
tained. It was first observed in 1772, and the fact of its 
discovery at that time shows that it could not have been 
what we should now eall a faint comet. It was again ob- 
served in 1805, but not recognized. It was rediscovered for 
the third time in 1826 by the Austrian whose name it bears, 
and now was found to be periodic and identical with those 
seen in 1772 and 1805. The period was found to be six 
years and eight months. In 1845 the first symptom of 
dissolution was seen in the separation of the coma into two 
distinet parts, so that there were two comets, a large and a 
small one. The latter grew at the expense of its companion 
until they were nearly equal. The next return took place 
in 1852, The two companions were then found to be more 
than a million miles apart, and of nearly equal brightness. 
Neither of them has since been seen; but in 1872, when 
the earth passed the point in its orbit near where the comet 
ought to have been passing. a meteorie shower was observed, 
the result of the passage of the invisible fragments of the 
vanished comet through our atmosphere. This meteoric 
shower is now well recognized, and the meteors which caused 
it are known as the Andromeds, because they radiate from 
the constellation Andromeda, 

A more complete account of the relation between meteors 

and comets will be found in the article on the former sub- 
ject. 
The following is a list of the comets which have been 
found to revolve around the sun in periods of less than one 
hundred vears. They are named after their discoverers. 
The second column gives the time of one revolution around 
the sun; the third, the year and month of the last-observed 
perihelion passage. Several of them were looked for in vain 
at their last return, and have quite likely ceased to exist, 
but, as a new one is discovered every two or three years, 
there is no danger of their becoming extinct. 


LIST OF PERIODIC COMETS. 
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| Last observed регі- 








NAME. Period (in years). hellan р | 
Euscke' S us babe E EM sius 3:3 1891. Oct. 
Tempel s dL sss enl ep e Y pcre 5:3 1878, Sept. 
Ваго Boii ones rte жазайык 54 1884, Aug. 
ВгГОГВеП 5. sa ese 5:6 1870, Mar. 
Winnecké's ...... ... . . .. ............. 5`6 156. Aug. 
SWISS Esas EE A O 5:5 1550, Nov. 
Tempels I. etd Tav e IAS 0:0 1579, Apr. 
НОК ааа Sciam oer Pd Ped 6:3 1886, June 
Баета cM" 6:4 1590, Oct. 
IV XEFOSUS. ................ cd ........ 6:7 1890, Oct. 
Wolf oa esis otra vr a EE CEU ER OF 1844, Nov. 
FIBA Seid eeu actrice stolas 07 1886, Nov. 
Brooks-Lexell's ...................... 10 199, Sept. 
Ваа ны КЕ КЫРЫ, Qoae Ў 1*4 1889, Dec. 
guru D HH 13:8 1455, July 
PONG аал ал моо tiet TLO 1881, Jan. 
OVW CRS d. eve nivea REOR RI EIE UEM 730 1597, Oct. 
Halley Si occas Ses 15:0 1835, Nov. 





SIMON NEWCOMB. 

Comfort, GEORGE Fisk, L. Н. D.: educator; b. Sept. 20, 
1833, at Berkshire, М. Y.; graduated at Wesleyan University 
1897; taught in Amenia Seminary 1857-58; Fort. Plain Sem- 
inary 1854-59; Norman’s Female College 1860; traveled 
and studied in. Europe and the East. 1860-66 ; Professor of 
Modern Languages and Aostheties, Alleghany College, 1866- 
68; chief originator and organizer of the American Philo- 
logical Association 1869, and secretary of the same 1869- 
78; one of the principal founders of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, New yak. 1869-72; lecturer on Christian 
Archwology, Drew Theological Seminary, 1868-73 ; art editor 
Northern Christian Advocate 1874-92; Professor of Modern 
Languages and Mathetics 1872-87, and dean of the College 
of Fine Arts, Syracuse University, 1873-02 : president of the 
southern College of Fine Arts, La Porte, Tex., 1822 : author 
of Esthetics in Collegiate Education (1567); Art Musenms 
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in America (1869) ; Modern Languages in Education (1810; 
a series of text- books for the study of the German lanare 
and literature (1870); Woman's Education and Womans 
Health (1874); The Land Troubles in Ireland (1878). 


Comfrey, küm'frée: the name given to several plants, 
natives of Europe and Asia, of the genus Symphytum aud 
family Buraginacee. They have a fine-toothed calix and 
the throat closed by five converging awl-shaped scales, 
Symphytum officinale is often cultivated in gardens. [ts 
roots are used in decoctions in diarrhoea, ete. The prickiy 
comfrey, S. orperrimum, is cultivated as a forage plant. 


Comines, Ко тпееп’, or Commines: a town on the S. W. 
frontier of Belgium; divided by the river Lys into two 
nearly equal parts, one of which is in France. It is 9 miles 
N. of Lille (see map of Holland and Belgium, ref. 10-1. 
Here are important manufactures of ribbons, threads, ctc. 
Pour the French town (1891) 5,435; of the Belgian (lèt) 

803. 


Comines, PHILIPPE, de: Lord of Argenton ; historian ard 
statesman; b. near Menin, Flanders, in 1445. The son of an 
ancient race, his education was conducted with the gr-at- 
est care, notwithstanding he had early lost his parents. He 
entered the service of Charles the Bold, who employed him 
in important diplomatie business About 1472 he prove 
untrue to the duke, forming a secret compact with Louis 
XI. while he was held a prisoner by Charles, who took him 
captive at Peronne, and became a minister of the French 
king, his enemy. After the death of Louis X1.. Comines 
was an adherent of the Duke of Orleans, aiding that prince 
in his ambitious plans against the French Government. 
This cost Comines his ministerial office; whereupon he aided 
the Bourbon prince the more zealously. His last years were 
spent in quasi-disgrace, Louis XII. making no use of his 
political talents, This period of his life he emploved in 
writing his Mémoires, for which he is now chiefly known. 
They cover the years from 1464 to 1498, and show the writer 
to have been a profound statesman, ап acute апа impartial 
observer, a man devoid of moral enthusiasms. His freh 
and naive stvle reflects impartially the splendors and the 
weaknesses of his time; but the new application of politica: 
reflection to historical events entitles him to be deeined the 
first modern historian of France. The Mémoires first ay- 
е іп 1523; later editions are those by Dupont (1840-47): 
Xervvn de Lettenhove (1867-74); Chantelauze (1881). Ser 
also Ё. van Holst, Р. de Comines, and R. Chantelauze. P. ds 
Comynes, étude biographique d'après nouveaux documenta, 
in his Portraits historiques (Paris, 1886). D. Oct. 18, 1511, 

Revised by А. R. MARSH. 


Comiso, kó-mee'só: a town of Sicily; province of Noto; 
about 41 miles W. S. W. of Syracuse (see map of Italy. 
ref. 10-F). It has manufactures of paper. Pop. 20.000. 


Comitan: city in the east part of the state of Chiapas, 
Mexico (see map of Mexico, ref. 9-J). It is noted for its 
fairs, which are much frequented by traders and by the 
country population. Pop. (1889) about 7,000. 


Comitia, ko-mish'ée-a [Lat. plur. of comitium, assembly, 
place of assembly; com, together + ire. go]: іп ancient hi~ 
tory, were certain political assemblies of the Roman peupie. 
The comitia were of three kinds, distinguished bv the epi- 
thets curiata, centuriata, and tributa. The comitia curiala 
were the assemblies of the patrician houses or pops. and 
in these, before the plebeians attained political importan: 
was vested the supreme power of the state. The name enr- 
ata was given because the people voted in eurze, each curia 
giving a single vote, representing the sentiments of the ma- 
jority of the members composing it, whieh was the manner 
in which the tribes and centuries also gave their suffray:~ 
in their respective comitia. After the institution of the 
comitia centuriata, the functions of the curiata were nearly 
confined to the election of certain priests and passing: a law 
to confirm the dignities imposed by the people. The comi- 
tia centuriata were the assemblies of the whole Roman pe» 
ple, including patricians, clients, and plebeians, in which 
they voted by centuries. By the constitution of the centu- 
ries these comitia were chiefly in the hands of the plebeians, 
and so served originally as a counterpoise to the powers of 
the comitia curiata, for which purpose they were fìrst insti- 
tuted, it is said, by King Servius Tullins, These cemi- 
tia quickly attained the chief importance, and publie mat- 
ters of the greatest moment were transacted in them, as the 
election of consuls, prætors, ete. The comitia tributa were 
the assemblies of the plebeian tribes. According to tradi- 
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tion they were first instituted after the expulsion of the 
kings, and in them were transacted matters pertaining to the 
plebeians alone, as the election of their tribunes, etc. 


Comity of Nations: See INTERNATIONAL Law, PRIVATE. 


Commander: a naval officer of the grade next below 
that of captain, and ranking with lieutenant-colonel in the 
army, In the English navy a commander may be the exec- 
utive officer of a large ship, or he may, as in the U.S. navy, 
command а smaller vessel, There are eighty-five command- 
ers allowed on the active list of the U. S. navy. 


Commander-in-chief: the officer in whom is vested the 
supreme command of all the land or naval forces of any na- 
‘im. In Great Britain he is appointed by the sovereign and 
holds office for life. His duties have never been clearly de- 
fined as distinguished from those of the cabinet minister 
who presides over the War Office. Пе is responsible for the 
discipline and efficiency of the army. The oflice of the 
eummander-in-chief, technically called “Horse Guards," 
comprises the departments of the military secretary, the 
adjutant-general, and quartermaster-general. He is now 
vrictly subordinate to the Secretary of War, and is re- 
sponsible to Parliament. The office is usually vacant, and 
its duties performed by а “ field-marshal commanding in 
chief." In the U. S. the President is ex-officio the com- 
wander-in-chief, 

Commander Islands (Russ. Komandorski): two Russian 
islands lying in the line of prolongation of the Aleutian 
ands: near the Kamtchatkan coast; in about lat. 55" N., 
lan. 167° E. Тһе name was given in honor of Bering 
‘known in those regions as the commander), whose death oc- 
curred on the westernmost, which is also called by his name. 
bering island is 50 miles long, with a greatest breadth of 17 
mies Medny or Copper island is about 30 miles long, but 
тт more than 5 broad. Copper has been found here, but in 
чай quantities. The islands are mountainous and without 
Ires, The climate is mild for the latitude, Earthquakes 
аге frequent. Pop. about 300. M. W. IHI. 


Commandments: See DECALOGUE. 


Commandments of the Church: rules imposed upon 
the laity of the Roman Catholic Church. It is held by Ro- 
man Catholics as taught by the Scriptures that the Church, 
twing a perfect society, has power to make rules for her 
Invinbers, so that things lawful in themselves become un- 
lawful by the Church’s prohibition, The Roman catechism 
makes no special enumeration of these commandments; but 
weh an enumeration is generally found in popular ele- 
mentary eatechisms, and the number is reduced to five or 
x. They are frequently called the six commandments, and 
m" variously given. Those most commonly taught are as 
цох: 

І. The Catholic Church commands her children on Sun- 
days and holy days of obligation to be present at the holy 
м'тійсе of mass, to rest from servile works on those days, 
al to keep them holy. 

2. She commands them to abstain from flesh on all days 
of E and abstinence, and on fast days to eat but one 
meal. 

3. She commands them to confess their sins to their pas- 
tor at least once а year. 

4. She commands them to receive the blessed sacrament 
d once a year, and that at Easter or during the pas- 
Chal time, 

5. To contribute to the support of their pastor. 

6. Not to marry within the fourth degree of kindred, nor 
prvately without witnesses, nor to solemnize marriage at 
erain prohibited times. Revised by Јонх J. KEANE. 


Commemoration Day: the day on which solemnities are 
annually held in the University of Oxford, England, in re- 
'iembranee of the founders and benefactors of the univer- 
‘ity, When speeches are made, prize compositions in prose 
t poetry recited, and honorary degrees conferred on dis- 
tinguished persons. The same term is used to designate the 
Wree day of the University of King’s College, Windsor, 
N. S. the oldest British colonial college. In *'varsity " 
slang the word is shortened to * commem." W. 5. P. 


Commen'da [Late Lat., charge, trust, deposit]: originally 
the conferring of a vacant benefice for temporary adminis- 
tration on a clergyman already provided with one; after- 
ward it came to be the bestowal of such a benefice for along 
l*rlod or for а lifetime, As, however, after the eleventh 
“tury abuses crept in, and influential ecclesiastics espe- 
cially availed themselves of the commenda to increase their 
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incomes, it was found necessary to oppose it. This was 
done by Gregory VII, and Innocent X., and also at the 
Councils of Constance and Trent. Formerly in the Church 
of England, when a clergyman was promoted to a bishopric, 
all his other prefermeuts became void, but the interest in 
the living was retained by its being commended to the care 
of a bishop (called the commendatory) by the crown till 
there should be provided for it a proper pastor, Such a liv- 
ing was called an ecclesia commendata, and it was said to 
be held in commendam. The holding of benefices and liv- 
ings in commendam in England has been abolished by law 
since 1886. Among the ecclesiastical orders of knights the 
name commenda (commandery) was given to the domain 
over which the members (commendatores) exercised juris- 
diction. 

Commensalism [from Lat. com, together + mensa, table] : 
that association of animals which is not a true parasitism, 
but where each gains an advantage from the other's presence, 
or at least does not suffer by it. Instances are comparative- 
ly numerous, and vary from а mere association of freel 
moving forms to instances where they become closely Шш], 
Of the first type may be mentioned those fishes which live 
among the tentacles of certain jellvfishes, and profit not 
only by the defense afforded by the nettle cells of the latter, 
but get certain choice morsels of food from the particles 
dropped by the host. Somewhat similar are the associa- 
tions between ants and plant-lice. Of the second type may 
be mentioned those combinations which occur between cer- 
tain crabs and sea-anemones. Here the crab fastens a sea- 
anemone to his back and carries it about with him. He 
profits by the protection of the nettle cells. The anemone 
gets his food from the particles which drop from the crab’s 
meals. For another type, see SYMBIOSIS. J. S. KINGSLEY. 


Commensurable [from Lat. com, together + mensura'bi- 
lis, that can be measured ; deriv. of mensu'ra, measure]: Two 
quantities are said to be commensurable when some com- 
mon unit can be found which will measure them both, or 
when their magnitudes have the ratio of some two whole 
numbers. When no such unit or common measure exists 
they are called incommensurable. See INCOMMENSURABLE. 

5. №. 

Commentry, kom'maán'tree' : а town of France; depart- 
ment of Allier; on the Œil; 8 miles S. E. of Montluçon; in 
the center of important coal-fields (sce map of France, ref. 
6-F). It derives its prosperity from coal mines and iron- 
works, and has increased rapidly in recent times. Its man- 
ufactures of looking-glasses are very celebrated and remu- 
nerative, Pop. (1896) 12,032. 

Commerce: the exchange of goods in considerable quan- 
tities between producers remote from one another. 

Exchange arises out of the division of labor, and is the 
only means by which division of labor can be secured. If A 
has superior skill in farming, B in weaving, and С in shoe- 
making. the necessity for a system of exchange arises in 
order that the community as & whole may secure the most 
aggregate comfort with the least labor. As long as this ex- 
change takes the form of barter between individuals who 
produce goods for one another to order, we can not speak of 
commerce; but when money is substituted for barter, and 
when the producers either carry their wares to market them- 
selves or sell them to a storekeeper as an intermediary, we 
have the beginning of a commercial system. 

In the Middle Ages commerce was earried on by markets. 
(See Market and Fair.) Down to about the twelfth cen- 
tury each village, as a rule, formed an independent com- 
munity, having its own blacksmith, its own miller, and its 
own craftsman, as far as handicraft was developed, while 
the operations of spinning and weaving were carried on by 
each houschold for itself. But as towns grew up they ac- 
quired market privileges from the king. Certain days were 
set on which the country people would carry their goods to 
town and make their purchases. These market-towns be- 
came more and more the residence of craftsmen, and the 
place in which the various forms of manufacture first de- 
veloped, Stores or shops, in the modern sense, did not as 
yet exist. The farmer sold his produce at the market and 
bought his goods of the craftsman. But the first step to- 
ward commerce had been taken, for he had ceased to depend 
upon himself for all his supplies. Survivals of this system 
of markets are to be seen in almost every town of continen- 
tal Europe and even in the United Kingdom. In America 
such markets are chiefly used for the sale of certain specific 
classes of perishable goods. Those goods which can be kept 
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without damage аге now sold in another fashion. Instead 
of being brought to market by the producers and sold on 
their own account, they are purchased by merchants or 
storekeepers, who act as intermediaries, furnishing a con- 
stant series of supply to those who wish to buy goods, and a 
more or less constant demand for those who have goods to 
sell. We find a mercantile class organized, possessing capi- 
ital, which it uses in the purchase of goods from the pro- 
ducers, to be sold at higher prices to those who want them, 
at such times and in such quantities as they may choose. 
This substitution of stores for markets, of regular channels 
of trade for irregular ones, forms the basis of the modern 
commercial system. 

The first race to carry on commerce on a large scale was 
the Phoenician, which furnished the most daring mariners 
of the ancient world ; first in Sidon and Tyre, whose great- 
ness goes back some ten centuries before the Christian era; 
and later оп an even larger scale in the Phcenician colony 
of Carthage. Much of the commerce of the later Roman 
republie and the early empire partook of the nature of trib- 
ute rather than of trade. With the downfall of the empire 
the lack of publie security caused & great contraction of 
commerce as part of the general lapse into barbarism. Not 
until the rise of free or half-free cities on the shore of the 
Mediterranean was there а renewal of commercial activity. 
Towns like Venice, Pisa, or Genoa derived much of their 
wealth from trade with the East; and the crusades, by de- 
veloping intercourse between East and West, laid the foun- 
dation of the wealth of these cities. А few French trading 
cities also rose to importance; while the Moors in Spain 
showed themselves patrons of commerce as well as of sci- 
ence and art. Most important of all in some respects was 
the HaNsEATIC LEAGUE (g. v.) of free towns centering in 
Germany, but extending as far as England in the west, 
Norway and Sweden in the north, and the very heart of 
Russia in the east. 

With the substitution of the modern svstem for feudalism, 
beginning about the year 1300, national commerce began to 
take the place of municipal. The mariner’s compass, already 
known to the Chinese, was introduced into Europe in 1302; 
and this rendered possible the substitution of open-sea voy- 
ages for the coasting trade. The Portuguese were the first 
to take advantage of this invention, discovering in rapid 
suecession Porto Santo, Madeira, the Azores, and the various 
coast localities of Africa as far as the Cape of Good Норе. 
In 1497 Vasco da Gama made the sea-passage to the East 
Indies. For the time being Lisbon seemed destined to be- 
come the commereial center of the world ; and the Catholic 
Church supported the claims of Portugal to the eastern dis- 
coveries, Meantime the Spaniards were not idle, and sought. 
to discover a westward passage to the Indies, in the hope of 
counterbalancing the claims of Portugal. It was in connec- 
tion with this attempt that Columbus, an Italian under Span- 
ish patronage, discovered America (1492), and paved the way 
for the Spanish conquests of Mexico by Cortez (1520), Peru 
by Pizarro (1529), and Chili bv Almagro (1035). Meantime, 
in 1514, Magellan had actually made the westward passage 
to the East. Indies, sailing through the strait which bears his 
name; and there ensued а period of active rivalry between 
Spain and Portugal in the establishment of stations for Ind- 
iun and American commerce. But the power of Spain and 
Portugal as leading commercial nations was short-lived. 
Less than a hundred years after the period named it gave 
place to that of Hollund and England. (See East Inpra 
Company and NAVIGATION Laws) The century followin 
was signalized by the rise of France as a great commercia 
power, while the nineteenth century witnessed a similar de- 
velopment first of the U. S. and then of Germany. 

Thus far we have spoken chiefly of foreign commerce. 
The development of TRAE or internal commerce has come 
later, but. has been of even more importance in modern times. 
Down to the end of the seventeenth century the badness of 
the roads formed an efficient. check upon transportation of 
all kinds. The only good. roads in many parts of Europe 
were actually the work of the Roman empire. For details 
as to the substitution of good roads for bad, the introdue- 
tion of canals, and the development of the railroad as a 
chief means of movement of goods and passengers, see TRANS- 
PORTATION, Папа in hand with the development of the phys- 
ical means of commerce is found à development of the mod- 
ern credit. system which is of equal importance in facilitating 
commercial transactions, (See MONEY, CURRENCY, and 
CREDIT.) For an account of the commercial legislation 
looking to the removal of restrictions, see FREE TRADE and 
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Reciprocity. The upshot of all this is that the commerce 
of the world in a single e is now probably greater in value 
than that of any year in the eighteenth century or any dec- 
ade in the seventeenth. 

Until a comparatively recent period government polices 
has been, as а rule, rather unfavorable to the development 
of commerce. In the first place, taxes on trade furnish 
such an easy method of raising revenue that wholly dispro- 
portionate burdens of this kind were put upon the commu- 
nity. In France a system of local trade taxes continu] 
down to the Revolution of 1789. In other parts of conti- 
nental Europe the case was quite as bad. Remnants of thes 
taxes survive in the octroi, the municipal tax levied on ar- 
ticles of food which enter the city limits. lt is needless to 
add that such taxes of this kind were, as a rule, very bain 
their working, and that they are prohibited by the Constitu- 
tion of the U.S. The case is somewhat different with cus- 
toms duties at the frontiers. Such taxes are easier to collect 
than local taxes of the same sort, and have at times seerr=1 
to further the development of national independence. The 
whole subject is discussed in the articles FREE TRADE anl 
PROTECTION. 

The second reason why commerce was looked upon unf:- 
vorablv was due to the fact that the governments of medi- 
eval Europe were in large measure in the hands of żle 
landed classes, while commerce was managed either by the 
artisans or by the capitalists, more commonly the latter. 
Anything which helped agriculture was a direct help t» tne 
governing classes. Anything which helped commerce tendai 
to raise rivals against them. Under these conditions a 
publie sentiment arose which, in continental Europe at any 
rate, made it impossible for a nobleman to engage in en- 
merce, and stigmatized it as a distinctly subordinate opera- 
tion to that of land-holding. 

The attempts to favor commerce did almost as much harm: 
as the attempts to tax it. The ordinary method in meii- 
гуа] times was by the grant of a monopoly or special trad- 
ing privilege to certain individuals, Such monopolies may 
have been necessary at the outset, but they were almost alwars 
liable to be abused, and to prevent subsequent progress. A 
marked instance is furnished by the history of the Et 
India Company. At first it was important to give а mono- 
oly of trade to a group of men who would take the respon- 
sibility of maintaining the police service, a system of defers: 
against pirates or natives which the government was unable 
to organize. But when the government grew stronger aml 
praes and natives grew weaker, the monopoly which had 

een at first justifiable became more and more liable to 
abuse. (See East INDIA Company.) An interesting attemp: 
to develop a large kind of monopoly is found in the naviza- 
tion laws, whereby England attempted to secure to her own 
subjects a monopoly of the carrying trade. An attem:t 
was made to restrict the trade between England and any 
other country to the ships belonging either to Englander 
to the country with which it dealt, and to prohibit the em- 
ployment of third parties in the carrying trade. These laws 
were directed against the Dutch, and were in some measure 
successful, But the universal belief now is that Holland's 
loss was by no means England's gain. It constituted a gen- 
eral burden on the trade of the world by preventing it frm 
being done in an efficient and economical manner; а hurien 
in which all nations, through retaliatory laws, suffered in 
greater or less measure, so that in the second quarter of 
the present century such laws were gradually abolished, The 
injury done to the British colonies in America by the~ 
navigation laws is specified in the Declaration of Indepeud- 
ence as one reason for absolving allegiance to the crown. 

With the abolition of navigation Jaws and the cheapenirg 
of transportation, the amount of commerce has developed 
enormously. Jt is estimated that the effective carrvinz 
power of the commercial marine of the world in the dew- 
ade from 1830 to 1840 increased 2°10 per cent. annually: 
from 1840 to 1850, 3°65 per cent. annually; from 1850 to 
1360, 5 per cent. annually; from 1860 to 1870. 2-74 per 
cent. annually; from 1870 to 1880, 3:56 per cent. annuails: 
and from 1880 to 1890 probably more than from 17015 
1880. It is probable, though statistics are not equally ас 
cessible, that the internal commerce and the means cf 
carrying it have increased in even more rapid ratio, Dr. 
Neumann-Spallart has made an estimate of the intema- 
tional trade of the world in the years from 1568 to 1*5 
from which it appears that, in spite of the fall in prices. tne 
total value of the foreign commerce of all nations had in- 
creased during that period from $10,500,000,000 annus: 
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to nearly $15,000,000,000. Taking the fall in prices into 
account, this means nearly а doubling of the amount of 
gels moved. Of this foreign commerce in the year 1885 
not quite $10,000.000,000 was to be found in Europe, some- 
thing over $2,000,000,000 in America, and the balance 
chiefly in Asia. Of all the individual nations the commerce 
of Great Britain is the most important, amounting to nearly 
2) per cent. of the whole. France, Germany, and the U. 5. 
are not far apart, each with OE like 10 per cent., 
while the Netherlands, Russia, British India, Austria, Bel- 
шиш, Italy, and Australia follow in the order named. The 
change from 1885 to 1890 would not materially alter these 
proportions. It is to be understood that these figures refer 
to the actual commerce, as measured by imports and ex- 
ports, and not to the tons handled by the ships of the dif- 
ferent nations. 

The following table shows the value of the imports and 
exports of merchandise of the U. S., carried respectively 
in U. S. vessels and in foreign vessels, during each fiscal 
year from 1857 to 1892, inclusive, with the percentage сат- 
ried in vessels of the U. S.: 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS— 
YEAR ENDING 
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The values of the principal articles of domestic exports 
during the three years ending June 30, 1891, were as fol- 
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Cotton. and manufactures of ...18247,987,914. ®260,968,060' $304,317,755 


Provisions, comprising meat | | 
104.199.114, 136,264,506: 











aul dairy products............ 139,017,471 
ALIUD MM 123.876,661| 154,925.0997: 12.191.656 
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Leal her, and manufactures of. 10.017,10, 144347 13,278,847 
disce crises redu: SEDES 6.600.170, — G.S56,0R8) 8.391.026 
cake and oil-cake meal.... 0.027.912 709, 028) T. 152,094 
(ориг огы DE ees] 7,518258. 6,053,236) 7,260. 803 
“ugar and molasses............. 2,117,533. 8,029,413) — 7,099,788 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes, and i 
Metieineg., .....7. СЕ 5.549.753 6.204.504] 6.515.354 
zn NI Ste е ысы ыш А 5.960.935: 6.040.826 4.990.021 
“Hints of turpentine ............ 3,777,525; 4,590.931 4,668,140 

"Per. and manufactures of, | l 
Int including оге.............. 2,48.051 2.319.392] 4.614.597 
Peetable Oils... eee ee 1,585,783 5.072.441 4.302.936 

Totala......... a $608, 178.002 $777.627.061, RROD. 420,124 
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Value of all domestic exports...| 8720,282.609 $845,293 828. S872.210.283 
Per cent. of enumerated arti- | —— —- — m 

cles to total 01:50 
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The following table shows the distribution of the com- 
merce of the U. N. by leading countries and grand divisions 
of the globe, during the year ending June 30, 1891: 




















COUNTRIES | айа Excess of ex- 
AND GRAND Exports, | = Imports, | ports + or of 
DIVISIONS. sho Bp importa —. 

Countries. | 
Great Britain 

and Ireland... $445.414.026 $194,723.262| $640,137.28) + $250,690,764 
Germany....... Чо 705,456 97,316,383 190,111,839 — 4,520 927 
France......... e 60,003,190. 76,068,005 137.382.1855] | — 15,095,805 
Belgium........ 27.540.424. 10,945,612 38. 480, 000 +16.594,752 
Italy esses 16,046,025 21. 668, A 37,725,133 — 5,681,283 
Netherlands....| 24,113,977! 12,422,174 36,536,151} + 11,691,803 
British North 

American pos- 

Sessions... ees. 39.443.755 — 30,434,535 TR.R78,900 + 9,990 
Mexico......... 14,060,030 277 205,002 49. 265,013 — 12.326.372 
West Indies .... 54.450,451:.— 86,461,705 120,021,156 = 32,002,254 
Brazil.......... 14.120.246, 83,230,495 97 350.841} —69,110,349 
China.... ...... 8,701,008! 19,321,850 28,022,858)  — 10,020,842 
British East In- | 

dies........... 4.400103 23.356 080 27.757.092 -- 18.958.886 
Japan.......... 4,807,693 — 19,309,195 24,116,501! —14,501.505 
All other coun- 

tries .......... 900,974.036 132,730,638 220,705,574) | —35,755.702 

Totals...... $894,.480,410 $814,916.106' 81,729,307,006 |. + 830,564,614 
Grand 
divisions, 
Europe......... $704.798.047 50.305.372; $1.164.103,.4109! + 8215,402,075 
North America. 86.549.120, 165 226.079 QAO 120.2081. — 66.676.950 
South America. 33,708,290) 118,736,668 153.444,58 — 85,028,318 
Asia and Oce- 

апіса ......... 44.175.109] 07,803,356 142,068 ,.465| — —53,718,947 
Africa.......... 4,151,397 4,207, 146 8,065,043 550,151 
All other coun- 

{гїев.......... 492.334 1.547.575 2,039,913 — 1,055,237 

Totals...... S41. 480.810 BS44,916.196) $1,729.397,006| 4 $39,564.614 
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Commerce: a game played with cards and counters; of 
the latter, each player puts an equal stake into the pool. 
The dealer is ealled the banker, gives each player three 
cards, and then inquires, Who will trade ? The eldest hand 
can either barter or trade for money. Barter means the 
exchange of a card with the right-hand player, and can 
not be refused unless the right-hand player declines the 
exchange. То trade for money is to forfeit a counter to the 
pool for the privilege of exchanging a card for one in the 
stock or pack. When the trading and bartering is com- 

leted, three like cards are reckoned as а íricon, and the 
Jest tricon wins the pool. If there is no tricon, the best 
sequence of three cards in the same suit will win; and if 
there is no sequence, the best: point takes the pool; that is, 
the three cards having the smallest number of pips—aces 
reckoned as 11, and court-cards as 10—but the rules vary 
among different sets of players. 


Commercial Agencies: See MERCANTILE AGENCIES. 


Commercial Crises: periods of depression in trade. 
Every line of business is subject to seasons of prosperit 
and adversity. As industry makes progress, and its dif- 
ferent branches become more and more dependent on one 
another, we have recurring seasons of general prosperity 
and general adversity, which affect nearly all forms of in- 
dustry to a greater or less degree. First, we find a period 
of speculation, in which every business man strives to ex- 
tend his operations. Prices are rising, prosperity seems to 
be increasing, wages are high, and employment steady. 
Then comes a shock to credit at some weak point in the 
industrial system ; confidence is destroyed, prices begin to 
fall, business men contract their operations, wages are re- 
duced, and working time reduced still more. General ad- 
versity for merchants, capitalists, and laborers alike suc- 
ceeds the general prosperity of the former period. ‘To this 
condition of things the name commercial crisis is applied. 

Crises are often confounded with panics, There is almost 
always a connection between the two; but & crisis really 
means something much wider and longer than a panic. A 
panic starts among a group of speculators—perhaps in Wall 
Street, perhaps in the Chicago Produce Exchange, perhaps in 
the London money market, There are many failures, with 
much foreed liquidation; but when the liquidation is ae- 
complished the matter may be soon over. The panie is 
mr financial; the erisis which may follow is industrial. 

t affects not merely the speculators, but the producers ; not 
merely the dealers in securities, but the laborers; not merely 
the bankers, but the community as a whole, Panics ure 
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ossible under any system, but the chance for crises, affect- 
ing all industry for such a long time, is peculiar to modern 
industry, and forms perhaps the gravest charge which the 
socialists can make against the existing industrial system. 

The first crisis of the modern type occurred in 1720. It de- 
veloped in France and Great Britain almost simultaneously, 
In the year 1716 John Law, a native of Edinburgh, under 
the authority of the French monarchy, founded à bunk whose 
operations were extremely successful. Not satisfied with 
this success he soon afterward developed his Mississippi 
scheme, first known as the Western Company. Actual oper- 
ations began in 1718; in 1719 it was in possession of twenty- 
one ships and nearly а million of dollars of money and goods. 
All sorts of financial operations were intrusted to it bv the 
Government, The shares went up to many times their origi- 
nal value. A fever of speculation set in which lasted until 
the beginning of 1720. Then there was a sudden collapse 
and an overwhelming reaction, About the sume time sim- 
ilar speculation was carried on in Great Britain, not by a 
single company, but by a large number of companies, known 
as "bubbles," the largest being the “South Sea Bubble." 
There was no currency inflation in. Great. Britain, as there 
was in France; but except in this respect the speculative 
fever was wilder and the reaction equally widespread. 

There were commercial crises of less importance in. 1763 
and 1799 in Hamburg, and there were inflation and depres- 
sion in connection with the currency of the French Revo- 
lution, but no general crisis until after the close of the 
Napoleonic wars. During the reign of Napoleon the con- 
tinental ports had been closed to English manufactures, 
Great Britain at once took advantage of the peace of 1815 
to make up for lost time. It flooded the Continent with 
British goods, and made arrangements to produce such 
goods for the eontinental market on a scale which could not 
possibly be maintained. The reaction was terrible. The 
cessation of the demand for British manufactures threw 
large numbers of men out of employment. Another crisis 
developed about ten years later. In 1824 and 1825 specu- 
lative companies were formed and speculative loans Asal 
in the London market to au amount. for which the bubbles 
of 1720 alone furnish a parallel. At the end of 1825 the 
unsoundness of these speculations had. begun to show itself. 
А few failures were sufficient to destroy all credit. Only 
by most radical measures was the Bank of England enabled 
to give enough support to the business community to pre- 
vent general suspension of payments. 

The last-named crises were peculiar to Great Britain. 
That of 1836, with its consequences, was shared by the U. 5. 
also. In fact it may be said to have been primarily à U. 5. 
crisis. It had two distinet sets of causes, one financial, the 
other industrial. The financial causes are to be found in 
the unsound organization of banks in different parts of the 
country, not excluding the U.S. Dank itself. The indus- 
trial causes were to be found partly in the overproduc- 
lion of cotton on a credit basis, partly in the system of 
internal improvements which had locked up much capital 
in works which were not productive, some on account of 
their incompleteness, some on account of their inherent 
worthlessness, As long as the speculative fever lasted the 
unsound concerns were able to support one another, but 
with the failure of a few the whole commercial fabric went 
to pieces. А crisis which took place in 1837 seemed for the 
moment to be checked by bold financiering and by the 
hopeful spirit of the people, but it recurred in equally disas- 
trous form in 1839, and this time it seemed impossible to 
stem the disaster or to recover from its consequences, The 
British crisis of 1856-39 was much slighter than that in 
the U. S., and was chiefly notable for the reform in the 
British currency system whereby the danger of inflation 
жаз done away with. 

The next erisis of importance was that of 1847 in the 
British islands. Although railroads had been invented as 
early as 1830, it was not until 1845 that railrond operations 
were developed on a large seale. In that year and the two 
years following the amount of railroad construction in 
Great Britain was enormous, Unnecessary roads were 
brought into operation, while other roads were chartered 
and begun which could not be put on a paying basis for 
some time to come, The mania for railroad-building in 
Great Britain was worse than that for internal improve- 
ments in the U.S, ten years earlier, and the reaction in 1847 
even sharper and more widespread, though not of such Jong 
duration, 

In the year 1857 there was & general crisis that affected 
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the financial world as a whole and not any one or two par- 
ticular countries. The discovery of gold in California in 
1549 had started a fever of speculation which culminated in 
1856. The Crimean war, producing an artificial demand for 
special supplies, had tended to Increase this speculation, 
France had become deeply involved in the tide. The 
Crédit Foncier, the Crédit Agricole, and the Crédit Molal- 
ier encouraged the investment of capital in all possibi 
lines of productive industry. Germany followed suit, ane 
attempts at restriction of bank-note issues by the Prussian 
Government seemed of little avail. Railroads were built in 
Prussia and in Austria on a large scale. British industry feit 
the force of foreign speculation, In the U. S. matters went 
quite as far as on the continent of Europe. and further tian 
in Great Britain. Railroads were extended from the sa- 
board to the lakes and the Mississippi. The policy of lard 
grants caused unnatural development of certain sections (4 
the West and South with greater rapidity than would have 
been caused by the legitimate demands of trade. Meantime 
the bank reserves begun to fall, while the liabilities wer 
constantly rising. On Aug. 22, 1857, the loans of the New 
York banks were $120,000,000, their coin reserves but 
€10,000,000, their circulation less than $9,000,000, their ʻi- 
posits but $89,000,000. Such a state of things could ms 
continue, Yet the banking conditions in New York were 
far better than in any other part of the country. мо lew 
were the State bank laws of the time that * wild-cat " not 
without any proper specie reserve formed а constant mvi- 
ace to commercial credit. When speculation failed at any 
point the banks were useless; when the banks were useless 
the means of payment failed at all points, The failure of 
the Ohio Life and Trust Company on Aug. 24 began the 
difficulty. Other failures followed. On Sept. 30 109 large 
houses had failed, forty banks were ruined, and many more 
were in such straits as to be of no service in helping ther 
customers. On Oct. 13 the crisis culminated in New York 
city. The suspension of payments followed on the 1455. 
Two months more and the large railroad and industrai 
companies were failing to meet their interest obligations 
Prices fell ruinously, cotton dropping from sixteen cents а 
pound to nine cents. In New York alone 30,000 laborers were 
out of employment, Nor could Great Britain remain un- 
touched by such a disaster, loaded as were some of the Brit- 
ish financiers with American investments. Early in N- 
vember several important failures took place. On the "th 
the largest Scotch bank suspended payments, and this was 
followed by a general run on Seotch banks as a whole. The 
resources of the Bank of England were inadequate to stem 
the tide. On Nov. 11 the reserves had fallen to $7,000,000, 
On Nov. 12 the Bank Act was suspended and the directors 
given authority to issue notes in violation of the provisiets 
of the act of 1844. This checked financial panie, but du 
not prevent the industrial crisis that followed. with the in- 
evitable result of throwing large numbers of laborers out of 
employment. The same conditions ensued in Germany, 
in Austria, and in fact almost all over the Continent; mr 
did anything like thorough recovery take place until after 
the close of the civil war in the U.S. 

There was a crisis іп 1866 in London, and on Sept. 25. 
1869 (Black Friday), in New York; but each of these wasa 
financial panic rather than an industrial one, and was strict 
ly localized in its effect, the latter especially being cer 
nected with gold speculation. The crisis of 1873, on tie 
other hand, was industrial rather than financial, and was. 
on the whole. the severest and most general one throuzà 
which the world has passed. From 1869 to 1873 there ws 
an enormous amount of investment of capital in machinery 
and transportation agencies, Several causes combined t 
produce this effect. The opening of the Suez Canal həl 
given a great stimulus to trade. The substitution of stel 
rails for iron had created possibilities of cheap and profit 
able railroad transportation undreamed of ten years befor. 
This cheap transportation facilitated the interchange (d 
manufactured goods with farm produce, and rendere e 
concentration of manufacturing capital and the consequent 
economy in production easier than ever before, It als: 
made it possible to develop new land which was previen-y 
out of reach of any market. This was an important fact! 
in the growth of the West, à growth which was stimulata! 
by the renewal of the land-grant policy already deserilel 
Taking all these things together, we find unprecederte: 
building of new railroads, new factories, and new ships. 42 
side by side with it a development of new land on a Wr 
scale than ever before. Much of this was done with br 
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rowed capital, a rate of interest being fixed on the basis of 
the high prices which prevailed in 1870. 1871, and 1872. As 
long ах dis high prices continued all went well, but by 
the vear 1872 E Rad been duplicated to such an extent 
that it was no longer possible for all the products to be sold 
at the old prices. First in manufactures, then in railways, 
then in farm products, there was a decided fall. The begin- 
ming of this fall occurred in the latter part of 1873. On 
Sept, 18 the great banking-house of Jay Cooke & Co., in 
New York, failed, and this brought trouble to the house of 
Fisk & Hatch and to the London house of McCulloch, with 
which it was connected. Involved as the whole financial 
world was in unsound speculation, this meant disaster 
everywhere, It was not so sudden as the crisis of 1857, be- 
cae the banking system was better, especially in the U.N.. 
hut the results were even more lasting. The short-time 
laus were better covered in 1873 than they had been six- 
teen vears before, but not the mortgages and other long- 
tine loans, Capital had been borrowed for investment on 
false estimates of land value. The year 1874, as fur as gen- 
eral industrial condition was concerned, was worse than in 
1573. and 1875, 1876, and 1877 involved still greater distress 
in Europe and America alike. The trouble was intensified 
by unwise legislation in various forms, and perhaps showed 
itself at its worst in the middle of 1877, at the time of the 
grat railroad strikes. After this there was a slight im- 
provement, slow іп 1878, very much more rapid after the 
r-umption of specie payments in 1879. 

The years 1879, 1880, and 1881 formed a time of active 
but. on the whole. sound speculation. People had not 
wholly forgotten the lessons of the crisis of 1873. Land 
was mostly held at а moderate valuation. Much capital 
was borrowed, but the security for such loans was better 
and the rate of interest lower than it had been the ten years 
ноге. But in 1882 railroad-building was carried to such a 
point that it was impossible for the business of the country 
ait then stood to pay interest on the investments, and with 
this excessive railroad-building there was an excessive de- 
шап for iron and coal which could be only temporary. At 
the close of 1882 clear-headed people feared a repetition of 
the experience of 1873. These fears did much to prevent 
the recurrence of the danger in the form which it took ten 
‘ears previous, Although а financial panic occurred in 
May, 1884, it was a comparatively slight one, but there was 
a period of industrial depression, intensified and. prolonged 
by the unwise action of certain labor organizations in 1885 
and 1886, 

Toward the close of 1886 confidence was restored—in cer- 
tain lines too much restored—for the railway-builders re- 
pated the mistakes of 1882, and paved the way for adverse 
waislation in 1887-88 and for a depression in railway se- 
erit ies, 

Europe was somewhat affected by the depression of 
1-х, but not at all by that of 1888, which was in its 
nature local and partial. The European markets were far 
more disturbed at the end of 1890 by the failure of а series 
of speculations in which the U. S. had taken little or no 
һап, European houses had invested largely in African and 
n Argentine securities, The financial movements in the 
Argentine Republic in 1889 were closely parallel to those in 
the U, S. in 1856 or 1872, but in some respects even worse, 
anl the reaction was correspondingly severe. Meantime 
French houses had been speculating in copper on a large 
wale. The failure of the copper syndicate, coupled with 
the collapse of Argentine credit immediately following, in- 
volved leading bankers both on the Continent and in Eng- 
land in difficulty. Public confidence was shocked beyond 
masure by the suspension of payment of Baring Brothers, 
а house whose name had for generations stood perhaps 
hizher than any other private concern, The industrial 
"тїз did not at first appear to be proportionate to the 
duancial danger, but the resulting depression, though not 
ante, has been widespread and lasting. 

Such is the history and general character of commercial 
‘ris, [t remains to examine the theories which have been 
urged as explanations. 

An ingenious but unsound one is the sun-spot theory. It 
was observed that there were crises of more or less severity in 
I*D, 1825, 1836, 1847, and 1857, periods of about ten or 
eleven years elapsing between each successive crisis, Now 
it happens that sun spots attain а maximum once every ten 
anla half years, and it occurred to certain ingenious ob- 
“Tvers that these sun spots probably had an effect on the 

arvest, producing prosperity at one time and depression at 
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another. This theory was defective in several points: first, 
it could not be proved that there was any possible connec- 
tion between sun spots and good or bad harvests; second, 
commercial crises sometimes occurred just after à good har- 
vest and sometimes just after a bad опе; finally, the civil 
war in the U. N. quite broke up the regular ten-year round 
of crises, and, as 1t did not have any appreciable effect on 
the sun spots, it may be said to have broken up the theory 
also. 

The second theory, and a better one, is that of misdirected 
production, The advocates of this theory say that a com- 
mercial crisis is due to the investment of. unnecessary capi- 
tal in wrong lines of industry. They deny the possibility of 
general overproduction, or anything like it. They sav that 
the so-called general overproduction is really local or partial 
overproduction, and means underpreduction elsewhere. 
There is a үш demand for particular lines of manu- 
factured goods or for the development of internal improve- 
ments in certain localities, Capitalists rush to take advan- 
tage of the special opportunity for profit and overdo the 
matter, investing twice as much capital as is necessary and 
contracting large obligations in connection with such in- 
vestment. This capital, once invested, can пос be with- 
drawn, nor ean it be profitably transferred to any other line 
than the one originally proposed, Naturally, however, the 
overproduction of particular lines of goods or the overde- 
velopment of particular localities brings its reaction. The 
expected prices can not be realized: the obligations can not 
be met, Producers and banking-houses alike suffer severely 
from the misjudgment of investors, and such suffering must 
continue until a part of the misapplied capital is worn out, 
or until the needs of the country grow up to the volume of 
capital invested. This theory is true in а great many par- 
ticulars, but it fails to take account of two sets of facts. In 
the first p the commercial crisis, instead of being local 
or partial, applies, to & greater or less extent, to all lines of 
industry. CH E the theory just outlined, if manufactures 
become unprofitable, we should expect to find farmers re- 
Joicing in being able to sell their goods to advantage and 
buy those things that they wish cheaper than before. But, 
in point of fact, the farmers suffer at the same time with 
the manufacturers, We also find that the financial disas- 
ter, instead of being a result of the fall in prices of certain 
goods, usually precedes it—that credit ies first and 
production suffers afterward; whereas the misdirected pro- 
duction theory would put these events in the opposite 
order. 

The true explanation can be understood only by a knowl- 
edge of the existing credit system. Suppose a merchant 
wishes to extend his business, Does he borrow the cash to 
doit? Not generally. He goes to а bank to get his bills 
discounted. If A has sold goods to B, an agreement to pay 
this bill at some time in the near future serves as & basis on 
which А can increase his line of bank deposits, and can 
draw more checks than would otherwise be possible. As 
long as А and B are both good, and as long as the bill rep- 
resents an actual transaction, the bank will be glad to dis- 
count such paper. On the line of deposits thus created a 
large proportion of the expanding business is based. These 
bank deposits are for many purposes the chief currency of 
the country. The large business payments are made by 
check and not by cash. The amount of such cheeks that 
can be drawn is based on the amount of the deposits in the 
bank. The amount of deposits in the bank depends in con- 
siderable measure upon the amount of accepted bills. If 
prices, for any reason, begin to go up, this fact increases the 
size of the bills and creates an increased line of deposits, 
particularly ах the banks are readier to furnish accommoda- 
tion on а rising market than on а falling опе. But this in- 
crease of cheeks tends in its turn again to increase prices; 
and thus matters go on, higher prices producing more de- 
posits, more deposits involving more checks, more checks 
acting as a virtual inflation of the currency and producing 
still higher prices. But this can not continue indefinitely. Ву 
and by the deposits of the bank increase out of proportion 
to their coin reserve. Such operations must be contracted. 
This eontraction of bank accommodation, like a contraction 
of the currency, begins to produce a fall in prices, As prices 
fall it is harder to get bills discounted. This increased difli- 
culty of obtaining accommodation increases the contraction 
and lowers the price still further. Men who incurred obli- 
gations on the basis of inflated prices now find themselves 
unable to meet those obligations, even though their business 
has remained the same. 
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The eontraction thus deseribed may be either sudden or 
gradual. If there is а рате, as in 1857, it will be sudden. 
If there is no panie, as in 1884, it will be gradual. But in 
any event the effect is the same. Producers who have bor- 
rowed money and used it in making investments which can 
only be profitable on a high-price level now find themselves 
forced to sell the goods at а sacrifice. More than that, 
they must in some measure contract their operations, re- 
ducing their wages and their working time. and spreading 
the distress from purely financial cireles to the community 
as & whole. Business is done with capital borrowed at rates 
based on temporary high prices. If there is a general fall 
in prices, all business is liable to suffer. The credit system 
is an exceedingly delieate means of getting goods into the 
right hands. А general failure of credit renders such a re- 
sult impossible, and may create all. the appearances of gen- 
eral overproduction, whether we call it by that name or not, 
simply because the product can not be put into the places 
where it is needed. Every producer finds it hard to sell 
his goods; if his financial solvency depends upon selling 
them at a remunerative price, he goes under, and some one 
else takes his place. 

As long as any one who can save or borrow capital is 
given the right to control industry, it will be impossible 
wholly to prevent this state of things. Some conditions, 
however, may increase the danger, while others tend to 
diminish it. A country with a metallic currency, accepted 
all over the world, is very much less liable to such dangers 
than a country with а paper currency which may be in- 
flated, or even with a metallic currency which other nations 
are unwilling to accept in payment of debts. Again, laws 
may be so framed as to encourage the borrowing of capital 
on Insufficient security by giving every facility to reckless 
speculators to manage unsound enterprises and then escape 
liability; or they may be so framed as to hold all such 
speculators responsible for damages, and liable in cases of 
fraud to actual imprisonment. The U.S. is behind most 
other civilized nations in this respect, especially in the mat- 
ter of the personal liability of directors, whieh is much greater 
both in Great Britain and in Germany. Such liability does 
not seriouslv interfere with honest enterprises, and it pre- 
vents many of the dishonest ones, which do the most harm. 

Socialists claim that crises are a result of individual busi- 
ness aetivitv, and would be averted in a large measure if the 
conduct of industry were intrusted to the hands of govern- 
ment. They say, with some plausibility, that it would be bet- 
ter to decide where and how eapital should be invested on the 
basis of industrial statisties instead of taking the chance of 
individual gain with great possible loss to the community. 
To this view it may be answered that no government has 
been found wise enough to conduct affairs of this kind on 
the scale proposed, and that the few experiments of the sort, 
like that in Paris in the revolution of 1848, have indicated 
that such action would produce more trouble than it would 
avert. While private industry may produce goods that are 
not needed, government industry, under the direction of a 
socialistic authority, is almost sure to do so. Whether gov- 
ernment action in these matters is to be increased or dimin- 
ished, the remedy must be sought in higher education of 
the business instincts of the community. 1f the community 
can not look five years ahead, it will be liable to the results 
of miscalculation, whether its business be managed by pri- 
vate individuals or by government. If the community can 
look five years ahead, it will be comparatively free from 
these evils. Whether individuals or governments are to be 
intrusted with this work of prevention depends chiefly on 
the question whether individual capitalists or government 
officials are likely to possess this business intelligence and 
foresight in the higher degree, 

See Hyndmans Commercial Crises of the Nineteenth 
Century, D. А. Wells's Recent Economic Changes may 
also be consulted with advantage on some points. See 
BANKS, CURRENCY, and POLITICAL Economy, 

А. T. HADLEY. 


‘ommere, ko'mür, Тќох Francois: genre and portrait 
painter; b. at Trélon, Nord, France, Oct. 10, 1850. Pupil 
of Cabanei; Grand Prix de Rome 1875; second-class medal, 
Salon, 1881; Legion of Honor 1885. He is a very able tech- 
mieian, His А Star (1882), a portrait of a ballet-dancer, is 
owned in the U. S. and is a brilliant piece of painting. 
Studio in Paris. W. A. C. 


Commerson, kom mûr son’. PHILIBERT: French botanist ; 
b. at Chatillon-les-Dombes, Nov. 18, 1727, He accompanied 
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as naturalist. the expedition of Bougainville, which sailed in 
1767, and he visited South America and explored Madari- 
саг, ete. Не died in 1778, leaving some works in maw- 
script. He was elected a member of the French Асаел 
in 17783. Commersonia, a genus belonging to the family 
Sterculiacew, commemorates his name. | 
Revised by CHARLES E. Bessey. 


Commination [from Lat. deriv. of commina're, threaten, 
because in it God's threatenings against sin are repeatel]: 
а penitential service in the Liturgy of the Church of Env- 
land. In that of the American Episcopal Church the 
greater part of this service was omitted at the revision of 
1789. In the new Standard of 1892 portions of this ancient 
office have been restored, with the title A Peniential (fee 
for Ash- Wednesday, and are placed in the Prayer-book after 
the special Prayers and Thanksgivings following the Lit- 
any. The commination in the English Book of Commen 
Prayer comes with little change from the old missals of 
Sarum and York. The Greek and Latin Churches retain 
the commination, but only for Ash-Wednesday. The em- 
mination is in substance a repetition of the curses found in 
Deut. xxvii., and at the reading of each sentence the congre 
gation responds Amen. It is read in the English Chur 
upon Ash- Wednesday, and upon such other days as the or- 
dinary shall direct. Its use is traced back to about 700 4. v. 

Revised by W. S. Perry. 

Commines: See CouiNEs. 


Commire, kó'meer', JEAN: Jesuit teacher of theology ard 
Latin poet; b. at Amboise, in France, Mar. 25, 1625; d. in 
Paris in 1702. He was remarkable for his frank and u- 
right character and for spirituality. Пе is now rememben d 
only for his Latin poems (Poemata, Paris, 1678; n. e. 1758, 2 
vols.), which are mostly upon religious and moral themes 
and are remarkable for elegance of diction rather than for 
power or originality. He produced some fine Latin fables 
In verse. 


Commissariat [Fr., from commissaire, commissioner]: 
that department of the military administration which has 
in charge the furnishing of food, forage. clothing, camy- 
equipage, quarters, ete. In ancient Rome the questors nt- 
tended to the victualing of the troops. In the U.S. thee 
functions are divided between the subsistence department. 
which furnishes the food-supplies, and the quarterinasters 
department, which furnishes camp-equipage. quarters ete. 
The first English eommissary-generals were called proviant- 
masters, The British commissariat is now under the 
charge of the quartermaster-general. That of the U.S 
at present is Шит an officer who has the rank of a briga- 
dier-general and the title of commissary-general of sub- 
sistence., 


Commissary (in Fr. commissaire): а term nearly synons- 
mous with deputy, signifies one to whom the power ani 
authority of another is committed. It is sometimes ux 
in a sense nearly equivalent to that of commissioner. ln 
the army the offieers of the commissariat department ате 
styled commissaries of subsistence. The officers havuz 
charge of musters in and out are commissarées of muster 
In ecclesiastical law, a commissary is formally appointed by 
a bishop to exercise jurisdiction in his name or on his le- 
half. The bishops of London, in whose jurisdiction the 
North American colonies were before the Revolution, ul” 
pointed commissaries in the various provinces who GU 
vened the clergy, adjudged causes referred to them for xt- 
tlement, and administered discipline, subject of course 1", 
appeal. | 

A papal commissary is a bishop or other high functionary 
deputed to perform duties properly belonging to the pepe 
There are temporary commissaries appointed for the ре 
formance of a single act or a few particular acts: and per 
petual commissaries, who rogülacls represent the pope 07 
some superior prelate in a specified place or district. Ofen 
the duty of a commissary is performed by a board of officer 
who together constitute a commission. 

In Scotland the sheriff of each county is called also conc 
missary of that county. When the Reformation drove the 
papal Commissaries from Scotland, there was establish! 4 
supreme commissary court in 1563 for administering Ur 
law in such cases as had been formerly decided by the el~ 
siastical courts of the papal representatives. The comm» 
sary court gradually lost its powers, its duties being [v7 
formed by the civil courts. In 1836 it was abolished: ht 
there are still commissary courts for the counties prse 
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over by the sheriff. They transact some of the business 
which in the U. 5. comes before the probate courts. 


Commission: a written warrant of authority ; an instru- 
ment issued by a government, as in the form of letters-pat- 
ent, or by a court, clothing a person with authority to act in 
certain designated matters, usually of a public or quasi-pub- 
lie nature, or commanding the performance of certain du- 
ties The term is also applied to a number of persons jointly 
invested with an office or trust. "The higher officers in the 
army and navy hold their authority by virtue of commissions, 
and hence they are called commissioned officers. The lowest 
grade of commissioned officer in the British army is that of 
-ib-lieutenant, that in the U. S. army is second lieutenant. 
The practice of buying and selling all eommissions under 
the rank of colonel formerly prevailed in the British army, 
bmt it was abolished by royal warrant, against the will of 
the House of Lords, in 1871. F. STURGES ALLEN. 


Commission Merchant, or Agent: Sce Factor. 


Commissionnaire [Fr.]: an attendant at European hotels, 
emploved to attend at the arrival of railway trains and 
steamboats to secure customers, to take charge of baggage, 
see it passed through the hands of the custom-house officers. 
and send it on to the hotel. 

A corps of cominissionaires, consisting of retired soldiers 
and sailors, is in existence in the United Kingdom. It was 
founded in 1859 by Capt. Sir E. Walter, К. C. B., and con- 
sisted at first of men who had served in the Crimea or in the 
Шал mutiny. It numbers nearly 2,000, and has divisions 
in all the large cities and towns, It has recently (1896) ex- 
tended its sphere to Australia and other British colonies. 
The men are employed in every capacity. 

Commissioner: a person acting under a commission, 
Various State and U. S. officials are designated by this title, 
as the commissioner in lunaey in New York, the commis- 
stoner of pensions of the U. S., whose duty it is to attend to 
the execution of the pension and bounty-land laws, ete. 
The commissioner of patents of the U. S. is invested with 
large discretionary powers, and under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior superintends or performs all duties 
respecting the granting and issuing of patents directed by 
law, and has the charge of all books, records, papers, models, 
machines, and other things belonging to the Patent Office. 
He may establish, subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of the Interior, regulations not inconsistent. with law for the 
conducting of proceedings in the Patent Office. The com- 
missioners of the U. S. cireuit. courts are appointed to take 
bail and affidavits, also to take preliminary examination of 
persons Charged with crime under the U. S. laws, and also 
of persons claimed for extradition, in doing which they sit 
аз ù court. F. STURGES ALLEN. 

Com'missure [from Lat. commissu'ra, a joining together ; 
rom, together + mtt tere, send]: in anatomy, the union of 
any two parts or the structure which unites any two parts. 
Thus at the outer and inner angles of the eye there are com- 
misaures between the lids; and in fact the angles of the eve, 
the mouth, ete.. are often spoken of as the commissures of the 
lids, the lips, ete. Among the parts named commissures are 
the following: the commissura simplex, a little lobe of the 
cerebellum situated near the posterior incisure, and forming 
apart of the superior vermiform process; the commissura 
brevis, a lobule arising from the inferior vermiform process 
of the cerebellum, within the posterior incisure; the great 
commissure of the brain, called often corpus callosum, 
Which unites the hemispheres of the cerebrum; the ante- 
rior, middle or soft, and posterior commissures of the brain, 
bands which cross the cavity of the third ventricle; the 
ophte commissure, or chiasma, the point of the decussation of 
the optic nerves, 


Cominittee: in law, one or more persons to whom a 
matter has been intrusted for examination, supervision, or 
other action. The term is especially applied to а person 
appointed by a court to take charge of the person or the es- 
tate, or both, of a lunatic, spendthrift, or habitual drunkard. 
The committee of the person corresponds to the “tutor.” 
and the committee of the estate to the curator of the civil 
law. Contrary to the ancient custom the next of kin is 
now favored for committee of the person, and the heir-at- 
law for the committee of the estate. Е. STURGES ALLEN. 


Commodia’nus: a Christian Latin poet of the middle of 
the third century д. D.; commonly called a native of Gaza, 
In Syria, but he was probably an African. His language is 
very faulty, and his hexameters curiously irregular, being 
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based partly upon quantity, partly upon accent. He shows 
also a fondness for acrostics and telestichs. Ніз two works 
are entitled Carmen Apologeticum adversus Judaeos еі 
Gentes and Instructiones per litteras versuum primas. The 
latter is found in Migne, vol. iii.. pp. 202-262; best complete 
edition by Dombart (Vienna, 1887); English prose transla- 
tion of the Znstructiona in Aute-.Nicene Fathers (New York, 
vol. iv., 203-18). M. W. 
Commodore: formerly a courtesy title given in the U. S. 
navy to the senior officer of a squadron; in 1857 the title 
flag-officer was substituted bv act of Congress. In 1862 
commodore was established as the grade next above that of 
captain, and made to rank with brigadier-general in the 
army. A commodore may command a squadron or, as an 
acting rear-admiral, a fleet. There are ten commodores al- 
lowed as the active list of the U.S. navy. In the English 
navy the title is one of courtesy onlv given to the senior 
captain of a squadron when no admiral is present, or to 
the captain commanding a naval station abroad, as at Hong- 
kong. A commodore when in command afloat flies а 
broad pennant. The title is one much affected by yacht 
clubs. Revised by C. BELKNAP. 


Com'modus, Lucivs ZErivs AURELIUS: Roman emperor; 
b. in 161 a. D.; the son of Marcus Aurelius; succeeded his 
father in 180, and soon manifested the excessive cruelty 
and sensuality of his disposition. His officers Eclectus 
and Lotus conspired against him, and caused him to be 
strangled in 192. 

Common: See JIEREDITAMENTS, INCORPOREAL. 

Common Carriers: See CARRIERS, COMMON. 


Common Council: a name given in some cities of the 
U.S. to one of the governing bodies which control the mu- 
nicipal and local affairs, 


Commoner: one of the common people, api hed in gen- 
eral to all persons except the hereditary nobility; also a 
student of the second rank in the University of Oxford 
(England), who pays for his board or commons and other 
charges. The term “ great commoner ” has been applied to 
the English patriot Hampden, and to the elder William 
Pitt before he entered the House of Peers. 


Common Law: that body of English law which does not 
rest for its authority upon any express and positive dec- 
laration of the will of the Legislature. It is opposed to writ- 
ten or statute law, In the several States of the U. S. the 
term common law means both the common law of Eng- 
land and the statutes passed һу the English Parliament be- 
fore the emigration of the first settlers to America. The 
common law constitutes the basis of the jurisprudence of all 
the States of the U. S., with the exception of Louisiana, 
in so far as it conforms to the circumstances and institu- 
tions of the country, and has not been otherwise modified by 
statutory provision. It is presumed to exist in the original 
colonial States and in States the population of which has 
been formed by emigration from the original States. 

Henry WADE RocERs. 


Common Pleas, Court of: Sce Courts. 


Common Prayer, Book of: a collection of all the forms 
of worship used in the Church of England. The King's 
Primer, published by Henry VIII. in 1546, was the first 
form of this book, but it contained only the Creed, Lord's 
Prayer. Commandments, and Litany. Edward VI. had 
this primer twice revised and republished (in 1549 and 1552), 
and his second Liturgy is very similar to that which now ex- 
ists. He caused the Sentences, Exhortation, and Confession 
and Absolution to be prefixed to the Daily Service, and in- 
troduced the Decalogue into the Communion Service (1548). 
In the reign of Elizabeth the Liturgy was again revised 
(1559), but with few alterations. After the conference with 
the Presbyterians at Hampton Court, James I. instituted 
another revision, and added the explanation of the sacra- 
ments in the Catechism (1604). It was again revised un- 
der Charles T. (1633). After the restoration. of Charles II., 
when a conference had been held with the Dissenters at the 
Savoy, the Common Prayer-book was further revised in 
1662. Certain forms were added, and slight changes were 
made in the services; and a very few have been made 
since that time, In the American Episcopal Church a revi- 
sion of the English Praver-book was rendered necessary by 
the necessity for the omission of the “State Pravers.” Other 
changes were suggested, and what is known as the Pro- 
posed Book was published in 1786 (reprinted in England 
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1789, and again in Hall's Reliquie Liturgice, and again as 
the Bishop Cummins Prayer-book of the Reformed Epis- 
сора! Church), This compilation was chiefly the work of 
the Rev. Dr. William Smith, formerly provost of the Col- 
lege and Academy of Philadelphia (now the University of 
Pennsylvania) This failed of general acceptance. A re- 
turn to the English book, with certain necessary modifi- 
‘ations, Was set forth in L780, which has been superseded by 
the present Standard issued in 1892, and more closely eon- 
forming to the English book than its predecessor. The 
standard histories of the Prayer-book are by F. Procter 
(London, 1855; 18th ed. 1889) and W. G. Humphrey (Lon- 
don, 1853; 6th ed. 1892). Revised by W. X. PERRY. 


Common Schools: schools in which the common or ele- 
mentary branches are taught. In the U. S. the term com- 
mon schools means schools for the common people, di- 
rected and supported by the people themselves, and the 
term is used in that sense in this article when treating of 
education in the U. S. 

Common Schools before the Reformation.—In the des- 
potie civilizations of the East education was universally 
controlled by the Church, confined to special classes, and 
paid for by the recipients. The political and religious or- 
ganizations were such as could only exist if supported by 
the ignorance of the masses, 

In Greece, all the Spartan children were trained physic- 
ally, and taught the severe virtues of the time under the di- 
reetion of the state, but the individual had to meet the ex- 
pense, In Athens, the state cared for physical training, and 
to some extent supervised the training of intellect and 
morals, 

In Rome education was largely military and religious, and 
such schools as existed were private, and dominated by reli- 
gion rather than by the state. 

Throughout the Middle Ages, the state rarely interested 
itself in education. Such schools as existed were estab- 
lished and maintained by the Church. The troubles of the 
times, however, and the opposition to апу free thought dis- 
couraged intellectual activity. The schoolsof Charlemagne 
and Alfred were but spasmodic attempts, and did not affect 
the masses of the people directly. Not until the beginning of 
the twelfth century did any considerable interest in learn- 
ing appear, and then it was confined to the higher institu- 
tions of learning. Universities sprang up, but common 
schools were not started. 

The Reformation.—Schools of the people, for the people, 
and directed by the people, began four centuries later, under 
the influence of the Reformation. The new faith preached 
by Luther was not only favorable to common schools, but it 
could be realized only through common schools. If individ- 
uals are to be personally responsible for their beliefs, and if 
those beliefs are to be based оп а personal study of a great 
mass of writings, then each individual must be taught to 
read and to express himself, and he must be given a trained 
judgment. From the days of Luther, the Church has been 
compelled to found and support common schools АП 
the other great movements of the early sixteenth century 
greatly strengthened this new interest in publie education. 
The discovery of printing and of cheap paper, the broad- 
ening of — through voyages, the study of the 
classics, and the development of new arts and industries, 
all greatly aided the movement toward common education. 

In Germany.—In Germany, one would naturally expect 
the most rapid development of schools after the Reforma- 
tion, Luther vigorously favored schools for the people, and 
a number of famous teachers arose, But the schools they 
established were mainly confined to the cities, The Thirty 
Years’ war destroved nearly all the German schools, and left 
Germany in 1648 almost a desert. Schools began to grow 
up a few vears later, and they, like the manners of the 
time, were formed after French models. In 1713 a general 
school-law for the Prussian monarchy was passed. 1n. 1763 
Frederick the Great. promulgated a code making attend- 
ance Compulsory, and establishing the leading features of 
later school-laws in Prussia. The Church authorities were 
to retain supervision of the schools, 

The modern system of German common schools dates 
back to the terrible disasters which brought. Prussia to the 
brink of national extermination, After the treaty of Tilsit, 
which marks her lowest estate during the Napoleonic wars, 
Prussian patriots turned their thoughts toward an intel- 
lect ual iud moral regeneration of their people, and naturally 
turned to the publie school as one of tlie most powerful aids 
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they could command. National education became a distinct 
and important branch of the administration of the state, 
and al the direction of such men as Stein and Hum bol.” 
new ideas were introduced, largely Pestalozzian, airl the 
schools of Prussia became the educational models for the 
world. 

dn France.—In France, as in Germany, the Reformation 
encouraged popular education, and the Huguenots estab- 
lished a large number of elementary schools, mainly for re 
ligious instruction. To oppose these Protestant. tendencies, 
the older Church established schools, especially in the prov- 
inces most tainted with heresy. There was. however. no 
general system adopted by either Church. After the Revo- 
cation of the Ediet of Nantes, which in 1685 drove the mest 
intelligent part of the middle class out of France, the con- 
stant decline in revenue made any considerable government 
aid to education impossible. The Revolution, from the fir-, 
declared itself in favor of general education. Various meas- 
ures were proposed, but none was earried out until the 
consulate, Publie primary schools under the direction of 
the state were first established in 1833, under the direc- 
tion of M. Guizot, Minister of Public Instruction. 

After the terrible disasters of 1870, France turned her at- 
tention to her public schools, as the only means of rehahili- 
tating the country. She studied the German and Dutch 
schools, and within twenty years made her elementary 
schools second to none in Europe. They are under the di- 
rection of a Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts, 
who exercises very large directive powers, Inspection is in 
the hands of Government officials, who inspect even private 
schools and home instruction. Instruction is free, and at- 
tendance is obligatory. 

In Scotland.—Superior schools for the common people 
seem to have existed in Scotland before the Reformation. 
From the first the Reformed Churches took the schools under 
their charge, and tried to make elementary education uni- 
versal. In 1696 a statute was passed under which commen 
schools were generally established. They were supported by 
local effort and directed by the clergy. In 1861 the schools 
were in some degree freed from the Church апа made more 
dependent on the state and the universities. From the first 
the schools had been truly national; а conscience clause 
protected the rights of Roman Catholics, and all classes at- 
tended the sehools. In addition to parish schools there were 
what we should call high schools, that were a part of the 
general system. In 1872 а new school law was passed in 
Scotland by which schools were still further secularized, and 
attendance was made compulsory and funds were supplied 
by national grants, by local taxes, and by school fees. In 
1883 the compulsory laws were strengthened. 

In England.—In England no such interest was mani- 
fested in common schools. Both the form of the Govern- 
ment and the form of the Church were opposed to a general 
education of the masses. 

During the Reformation 250 grammar schools were found- 
ed for the bovs of the middle classes. These schools were 
well endowed and cheap, but they were not “common” 
schools, as the term is used in the U. S., though they are 
called common schools їп England. In some parishes the 
Church established schools, but these were uncertain aud 
poor. Not until the close of the eighteenth century, under 
the influence of Bell and Lancaster, was апу considerabie 
interest shown. The Dissenters, following Lancaster, estab- 
lished the British and Foreign School Society; the established 
Church, following Bell, established the National Society. 
These two bodies controlled and for the most part supported 
such schools for the people as existed in England Jm to 
1832. They drew revenue from voluntary contributions and 
from tuition. Several attempts to obtain aid from the state 
were made by Mr. Whitbread in 1807, and by Mr. Brougham 
in 1816-20, but the jealousy of the Churches made state as- 
sistance impossible. 

In 1832, acting on its own responsibility, the Government 
granted £20,000 to aid education, and it was divided between 
the societies already mentioned. In 1839 the grant was in- 
creased to £30,000, and a special department was created to 
supervise the work, but it could act only through the two re- 
ligious societies, An inspector of schools was appointed, but 
he could only see that the money was fairly spent. 

Various measures were brought forward in Parliament 
from 1840 to 1870 looking toward state control of common 
education. It was proposed to establish schools for poor fav- 
tory operators, to raise a local tax in aid of the schools, to 
pass a conscience clause excusing children from attendance 
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at religious exercises of which the parents did not approve. 
All these measures were lost. Meantime the treasury, 
through the educationa? department, which had no exist- 
ence in law, was disbursing constantly increasing annual 
grants through the two great religious societies. In 1861 
this department adopted a revised code, determining the 
conditions under which publie money should be granted. 
They demanded approved premises. certificated teachers, & 
considerable attendance, and an examination of results. 

In 1870 the Government first passed a law by which it ac- 
tually took charge of certain К of the common school 
work. School districts were organized, schools were in- 
creased, children were freed from attendance at religious 
teaching, all schools were inspected and directed by Gov- 
ernment inspectors. The work was still, however, under 
the immediate direction of the great religious societies, 
where they had schools organized or where they wished to 
organize them. Where the Church did not act local school 
boards were established. A public school fund was provided, 
and school boards could, under certain restrictions, compel 
attendance. In the next six years accommodations were 
nearly doubled, and the quality of work greatly improved. 

In 1876 an act of Parliament declared it to be the duty of 
every parent to educate his child, and regulated in some 
degree the school attendance, In 1880 a compulsory attend- 
ance law was passed. 

From 1870 to 1891 the average daily attendance increased 
from 1,152,389 to 3,754.493, and the number of teachers 
from 30,130 to 105,148. In 1891 an act was passed making 
elementary education practically free in England and Wales; 
but three-quarters of the schools still remain under the di- 
rection of voluntary societies, 

In the United States.—Whether the fundamental ideas 
embodied in the common-school system of the U. S. origi- 
nated in England or in Holland is а question involved in too 
much controversy to be taken up here. Certain it is that 
all the early settlers who were driven to North America by 
persecution turned instinctively to the school as a means of 
ае their religious views and maintaining their 
ilerties. 

Puritans in New England, Dutch in New York, Swedes in 
Delaware, Germans in Pennsylvania, and Huguenots and 
Scotch-Irish in all colonies made great sacrifices to secure 
education for the young. At first all the schools were con- 
nected with the Church, but as Government became secular- 
ized the schools followed the Government. 

From 1635 schools existed in New England, intended for 
common people, partly supported by public funds, and under 
public supervision. The jewislation of 1642 recognized the 
right of Government to demand that its citizens be edu- 
cated. In 1647 Massachusetts passed an act requiring all 
townships having fifty householders to establish schools 
under в certain forfeit, which was increased by subsequent 
levislation, In 1650 Connecticut passed a similar law. 
Both of these laws required the establishment of a gram- 
mar school in larger towns, 

It is claimed that in New York, under the Dutch, schools 

Were so common that in 1664 nearly every town had its 
school, but it is certain that after the English occupation the 
schools of New York were inferior to those of New England. 
In Pennsylvania, while schools were favored by Penn and by 
the Germans, they did not flourish as in New England. 
Throughout the South the scattered life on plantations and 
the social customs of the time did not favor common schools. 
lIustruction was mainly private. 
. During the whole colonial period common school instruc- 
tion was meager, books were few, teachers were poorly pre- 
pared, and the payment of school fees kept the poor away 
from the schools or raised unfortunate distinctions between 
pav and pauper scholars. 

During the long period of the Revolutionary war, from 
1775-83 and down to 1815, the resources of the States were 
too heavily strained to admit of any considerable extension 
of the common schools. With the close of that struggle the 
strength of the nation was thrown into industrial lines—re- 
pairing the ravages of war, settling the lands over the Alle- 
ghanies, SES E agriculture, commerce, and manufac- 
lures, Some advance had, however, been made during this 
long period. In many places schools had been established 
for girls, though seldom on a basis of equality with boys, 
sume experiments had been made in school supervision, high 
or grammar schools had been established, and funds had 
been set aside for the support of schools. 

By 1820 the industrial problems were so well in hand that 
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attention could be turned to other things, and during the 
next decade there was а revival of learning marked by edu- 
eational discussions in the press, in legislative halls, and in 
city councils; by improved organization of city schools; by 
the establishment or revision of the publie school svstem in 
a majority of the States: by experiments in infant schools 
and manual training schools; by the establishment of me- 
chanics’ institutes, lyeeums, and teachers’ conventions; and 
by the broadening of programines so as to include more 
science, 

The growth from this period has heen steady and most 
ое Since the civil war the South has developed her 
schools with a rapidity very remarkable, when one cunsiders 
the destitution in which these States were left. 

Present Systems in the United States —There are at pres- 
ent in the U. S. as many systems as there are States. The 
national Government. collects and distributes information 
through the bureau of education, cares for the military and 
naval instruction, controls the schools in the Territories and 
in the District of Columbia, and sometimes grants publie 
lands to aid education in the various States, А strong effort 
has been made to use national funds for educational work 
in the South, but up to the present time (1893) it has been 
unsuccessful, 

While each State has its own system of education, there 
is, nevertheless, a considerable uniformity. The schools in 
all the States are secular, and no religious instruction is 
allowed, though in most places the Bible is read at the be- 
ginning of the session and some special moral training is 
given. No exposition of the Bible is allowed and no reli- 
gious formula can be taught. 

The schools are all free, and the doctrine that all the 
property of the State should be taxed for educating all the 
children of the State is universally recognized. School 
money is drawn from permanent educational funds, derived 
originally from public lands or special State grants; from a 
State tax, disbursed on a basis of school population and 
schoo] attendance; and from local school taxes. 

The local unit for purposes of school administration is 
generally the township, but sometimes it is the county, or 
small school districts. The township system is most in 
favor, and seems destined to prevail. City schools are gen- 
erally under a distinet city school administration. 

Supervision is receiving constantly increasing attention. 
Each State has at its head a State superintendent of public 
instruction or a State board of education, sometimes both, 
and these officers have general supervision over its educa- 
tional interests. Next below these officials come the county 
and city superintendents, who visit and criticise the schools 
and sometimes license teachers. Still below these come 
the trustees or township and district officials, who engage 
teachers, purchase school supplies, look after school build- 
ings, and attend to the business details of the sehool-work. 

eachers are licensed by eounty or State examinations or 
by normal schools. 

Most schools, except in some country districts, are classi- 
fied. Children from six to ten form the primary classes, 
and those from ten to fourteen form the grammar grade. 
Above the grammar grade many cities and States provide 
high schools, These furnish ап education adapted to 
scholars from fourteen to eighteen vears of age. 

Present Problems —In the States thus hastily examined 
the movement has been steadily toward compulsory, free, 
secular education. In allof them these aims are realized in 
large measure. There are, however, many important ques- 
tions now pressing upon the attention of the people of the 
О. 8. 

In some parts of the country large bodies of the citizens, 
believing that education should rest on a religious basis, are 
maintaining parochial schools in addition to the taxes they 
pay for the support of public free schools. Thev naturally 
demand that they be freed from school taxes unless a part 
of the taxes be devoted to the parochial schools, This ques- 
tion appears under many forms—centering about Bible- 
reading in the schools, use of particular text-books, and ap- 
pointment of teachers. 

Political interference, city normal schools, and the em- 
ployment of special teachers for single subjects are some 
of the questions forcing themselves upon the attention of 
cities. 

Methods of teaching are undergoing a very great change, 
under the influence of the better universities and the kinder- 
garteng, This change may be described by saying that the 
present aim of education is primarily to develop the powers 
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of the individual child, while the older education sought 
primarily to give information to a mass of children. 

The high school is becoming more firmly fixed with every 
усаг as a part of the common school system, and in many of 
the cities the kindergarten school is being added. 

One may say that the whole tendency is toward stronger 
State supervision, Text-books are regulated in most States, 
and in some they are published directly by the State. Cities 
seem inclined to plaee their schools under the direction of 
strong superintendents, and county and State superintend- 
ents are gradually being granted larger powers. 

The curriculum has been steady. Elementary science 
has taken a most important place, and is even made the 
basis of much of the primary work. Physical training, 
manual training, cooking-schools, commercial courses, and 
courses in modern languages have been added to meet the 
demand for more practical results. This change has not 
been made without opposition, and the whole tendency 
toward introducing a larger range of elective studies is be- 
ing seriously questioned by many educators, 

The teaching force is steadily improving; normal schools 
are increasing, and courses for teachers are being added to 
colleges and universities. The teacher's remuneration is 
steadily rising, and & professional literature is growing up. 
Since 1840 women have gradually superseded male teachers 
in common schools, until to-day, in some cities and States, 
they practically have а monopoly. EARL BARNES, 


Commons, House of: See PARLIAMENT. 


Commonwealth: a state; a body politic; properly a 
free state; a republic. The official title of commonwealth 
is used by the States of Massachusetts, Kentucky, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Virginia. 

Commonwealth of England: in history, the form of 

overnment established in England on the death of Charles 
‚ in 1649, and which existed during the protectorate of 
Oliver Cromwell and his son Richard, until the restoration 
of Charles П. in 1660. The substitution of a democratic for 
а monarchial form of government was provided for апа en- 
joined by two successive charters, The first charter of the 
commonwealth was drawn up in Dec., 1653; it was styled 
the “Instrument. of Government.” The second charter, 
called the * Petition and Advice," was framed in Мау, 1657. 
Under the first charter the English Government may be 
clussed among republies, with a chief magistrate at its head ; 
under the second it became substantially a monarchy, and 
Oliver Cromwell, from 1657 to the period of his death, was 
virtually monarch of England. i 


Commune of Paris: an organized band of socialists, 
outlaws, and prolétaires, connected with the International 
Association, who revolted against the new régime or Ver- 
sailles government on Mar. 18, 1871. Paris had, a few days 
before this date, been evacuated by the Germans, who had 
taken it after a long siege. The National Guard of Paris 
had been permitted to retain their arms, and a large part. of 
that guard supported the Commune, whose headquarters 
were in the quarters of Belleville and Montmartre. Among 
the prominent leaders of the Commune were Flourens, 
Félix Pyat, Assi, Delescluze, Paschal, Grousset, Gen. Cluse- 
ret, Dombrowski, Arnould, Jules Vallès, Blanqui, and 
Rochefort. Their principles and aims are thus defined by 
one who was a member of the Commune: ** Their philos- 
ophy is atheism, materialism, the negation of all ion: 
their political programme is absolute individual liberty by 
means Of the suppression of government, and the division 
of nationalities into communes more or less federated ; their 
political ecomony consists essentially in the dispossession, 
with compensation, of the present. holders of capital, and. in 
assignment of the coin, land, ete., to associations of work- 
men.” 

As those members of the National Guard who favored the 
eause of order were irresolute and not. inclined to fight, the 
Communists quickly became absolute masters of Paris. 
Their ranks were re-enforced by many convicts, whom they 
released from the prisons, and by many foreign refugees, 
The leaders who had some intelligence, some definite pur- 
pose, and some lingering seruples were soon discarded one 
after another and imprisoned, and the control of the Com- 
mune was obtained by desperadoes and outlaws, who ini- 
tiated a reign of terror, On Mar. 26 an election was held 
in Paris to choose members of the Commune, but as the 
party of order declined to vote, only 180.000 votes were 
cast, and the election resulted in the triumph of the insur- 
gents, The government organized at Versailles sent an army 
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to suppress the insurrection. On Apr. 2 a large body of 
insurgents marched against Versailles, but thev were r- 
изе at Meudon, and much injured bv the fire of For 
Mont Valérien. The army of the republic began to besiege 
Paris under the command of Marshal MacMahon. The 
chief command of the besieged forces was held successiveiy 
by Dombrowski, Cluseret, Rossel, and. Delescluze. Violent 
dissensions disturbed the counsels and hindered the success 
of the Commune. On Apr. 5 they arrested Darboy, Arch- 
bishop of Paris, and other persons, whom they kept in 
prison as hostages. The insurgents, who occupied several 
forts in the environs, made an obstinate resistance to th 
besiegers, Having captured several of the forts, the b- 
sieging army, about 90,000 strong. entered Paris on Mar 2 
by several gates, inclosing the insurgents in a great ssni- 
circle, The latter continued for five davs fighting behind 
barricades in the streets, and revenged their defeat by atre 
cious acts of cruelty and vandalism. They set fire to the 
publie buildings, and endeavored to destroy the апе! 
monuments and treasures of art. Among the finest edities 
that were burned were the Tuileries, the Palais de Justice, 
the Palais Royal, and the Hótel de Ville. The Louvre was 
partly consumed. During the last davs of the power of the 
Commune they shot Archbishop Darboy, Bonjean, presideni 
of the court of cassation, and other persons whom they held 
us hostages. In order to execute their incendiary designs 
on a grand scale, they ignited petroleum, gunpowder, anl 
other explosive materials in many parts of the city, Dei~ 
cluze was killed while fighting in the street on Mav 2, 
The civil war ended on the 27th, when M. Thiers issued a 
bulletin stating that 25,000 Communists had been taken 
prisoners, Large numbers of these were put to death, and 
several thousand were punished with deportation, The 
ringleaders of the Commune who survived the battles were 
mostly captured and executed. 

AUTHORITIES.—Sempronius, Histoire de la Commune de 
Paris; Beaumont-V assey, Histoire authentique de la Con- 
mune de Paris; Moriac, Paris sous la Commune. 

Revised by С. К. Apaus. 

Communica’tio Idiom’atum [Lets conjoint posses- 
sion of attributes; idioma = Gr. iBíeua, peculiarity: deri. 
of 18405, рода the name marking the doctrine that the 
one person of Christ has conjoint possession of the at- 
tributes of the two natures—that the attributes of the tv» 
natures are so held together in the one person as tn if i 
have fellowship with each other; the person which conjeus 
the nature conjoins their attributes in itself. The two 
natures are inseparable, both actively and passively. What 
is proper to either nature in the abstract belongs to Christ 
in the concrete; and what the divine, which is the a~ 
suming nature, has in itself, the human, which is the a~ 
sumed nature, has in and through its personal сопи 
tion with the divine. See Krauth's Conservative Iteformu- 
Lion (416—481). 


Communion Service: See EUCHARIST. 


Communism: the theory which teaches that property 
should be held in common—a theory which Plato advocates 
in his Republic, and which was probably practiced bef te 
his time by the followers of Pythagoras. In later times the 
Neo-Platonist Plotinus attempted to establish eommuut? 
of goods upon the plan which had been proposed by Plate. 
Among the Jews the Essenes and Therapeutie practice! à 
sort of communism, The so-called communism of the ap 
tolie Church in Jerusalem lacked the essential features of 
communism, It was only partial and voluntary, was Ht 

atterned after. by other Christians, and was а failure 
3üddhism and other Oriental religious systems have fr 
ages had followers who have practiced a rude commun. 
In Europe there were numerous mediaval sects (Cathars 
Brethren of the Free Spirit, ete.) who advocated some prac 
tice of the kind. Later came the Anabaptists of Münir. 
the Libertines of Switzerland, the Familists of Engi. 
Still later we find the Herrnhuters, the Shakers, the Har- 
monists, the Buchanites, and numerous other religious vom 
munists—some practically successful and others net. 

The ONEIDA COMMUNITY (9. ©.) is perhaps the best-known 
example in the U.S, 

Bacon, More, and other English theorists long ago wrie 
treatises which looked toward the ultimate establishment 1 
communism, but Robert Owen was the first great advisale 
of the doctrine in the United Kingdom. The first Fri! 
revolution brought forward а number of communistie f°" 
ries, but none survived long ; the best-known writer of tiai 
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time was Balxeuf, Subsequently these ideas were taken up 
by Saint-Simon, Fourier, Proudhon, and others, (See AN- 
AkCHIST and SOCIALISM.) А large number of socialists, in- 
cluding the whole Russian wing of the party, believed that 
property should be held and industry controlled, as far as 
sible, by communities, or “communes,” modeled more or 
es on the village communities of Russia. In thus laying 
stress on the commune they wished to weaken the powers of 
the central government, and adopted the doctrines of an- 
archisin as distinct from socialism, which would increase 
the central government's power. In 1871, at the close of 
the Franco-German war, the communists gained control of 
Paris by revolution; but being unable to maintain it, they 
Hidulged in murder and arson in such a way as to throw 
universal diseredit on the name which they bore and the 
theories with which they were identified. 
Revised by А. T. HADLEY. 
Community Property: in law, property acquired by 
husband and wife or either of them during marriage, when 
not acquired as the separate property of either of them. It 
includes the product of their industry and all property vest- 
ing in them by purchase, donation, bequest, or descent. The 
institution of community property 1s borrowed from the 
civil law, and has many of the incidents of partnership, but 
is not identical with it. It is recognized by statute in Lou- 
Kiana and California, and in a number of other States cre- 
acd out of what were once French or Spanish dominions, 
and whose laws have consequently been influenced bv the 
civil law. In these States all property held by either husband 
or wife during coverture is prima facte presumed to be 
community property. During coverture the wife's rights 
are passive, and the husband has full power to dispose of it 
ab-olutely and without her consent, but he can not dispose 
of any interest in it by an instrument to take effect after 
his death, The survivor has, in general, one-half of the 
community property and the other half goes to the heirs. 
F. STURGES ALLEN. 


(ommutator (in electricity): a device for converting the 
a'ernating currents, generated in the armatures of dynamo- 
machines, into continuous currents. (See ALTERNATE CUR- 
RESTS and Dyxamo.) In its usual form it consists of a se- 
ries of. copper blocks arranged symmetrically around the 
armature-shaft, and insulated from the latter and from each 
“her, To these are attached the terminals of the various 
cals the current. from which is to be commuted. Brushes 
Di oe or of carbon are brought to bear at proper points 
pim the commutator, making connection with each coil or 
«tof coils in turn, and conveying the currents induced in 
‘hein to the outside line. The essential point of the device 
5o fo arrange the contacts that while the currents within 
thy armature are reversed, at least twice in every revolution 
of the machine, the current in the outer circuits shall always 
tave the same direction. E. L. NICHOLS, 


Commute [from Lat. com, with + mufo, change]: to 
change or exchange (one thing for another); thus one pen- 
айу is often commuted as an act of clemency for another 
Which is less severe, as а sentence of death to imprisonment. 
Mivers in the army are sometimes allowed to commute 
their allowances for quarters, forage, ete., for cash. 


, Comnenus (in Gr. Kourgyós): the name of a Byzantine 
"шу of Italian origin, from which descended six Emperors 
of the East and all the Emperors of Trebizond. See ALEXIS 
[. Axproxicus L, Isaac I, MANUEL L, and ANNA Cox- 
NENA, 

‚ Со'то (ane. Comum): a province of Italy; bounded N. by 
“w itzerland and Sondrio, W. by Novaro, S. by Milan, E. by 
Bergamo and Sondrio. Area, 1,049 sq. miles. It consists of 
the territory about. Lake Como and the eastern part of Lake 
Lugano, and reaches westward to Lago Maggiore. This prov- 
‘kee contains several magnificent regions; the finest of them 
the tract called Brianza, lying between Monza and the two 
"hern branches of Lake Como, which is as much as 25 
mies long and from 1 to 3 miles broad, and watered by the 
Adda. The province produces much silk and wine. ` The 
шера industry is the rearing of silkworms, Pop. (1880) 
215533: (1890) 551,617. 


(omo: a city of Italy; in Lombardy ; capital of province 
D “ипе name; at the southwestern extremity of the Lake 
of Como: 24 miles N. of Milan, with which it is connected 
һу a railway (see map of Italy, ref. 2—C). It is beautifully 
“atel in a valley inclosed by verdant. hills, covered with 
"lens and groves of orange and olive trees. On a hill 
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overlooking the town are the ruins of the castle Baradello, 
which was destroyed by Frederick. Barbarossa, It has a 
fine cathedral founded in 1396, by the side of which is a 
clock-tower built in 1463. Here are also an ancient town- 
hall, а public library. a museum, theater. and botanie gar- 
den. Here are manufactures of cotton yarn, silk. and 
woolen fabrics, and soap. It has a trade by the lake with 
Ticino and Germany. Pus 27.000. Comum was an impor- 
tant town under the Romans, Pliny the Younger and 
Volta were natives of this place. 


Como, Lake (in Ital. Lago di Como; anc. Larius Lacus): 
а luke of Italy, in Lombardy; is an expansion of the river 
Adda, which enters it at the foot of the Lepontine and Rhe- 
tian Alps, and issues from the southeastern extremity of the 
lake. tt is divided into two branches, one of which, extend- 
ing southwestward, is called the Lake of Lecco, It is 698 
feet above the sea, and about 35 miles from Como to the 
northern end, and is nearly 3 miles wide, Its greatest 
depth is 1,925 feet, the superficial extent 62 sq. miles. It is 
celebrated for the beautiful scenery of its Hone. covered 
with elegant villas. Numerous steamboats ply on this 
water. 


Comonfort, Iaxacto: Mexican general: b. at Puebla, 
Mar. 12, 1812. He early took part as a soldier in political 
struggles, held various civil and military offices, served in 
the war with the U. S. and was several times elected to 
Congress. In 1853 Santa Anna dismissed him on false 
charges from the inspectorship of the custom-house at Aca- 
puleo. In Apr., 1854, he revolted at Acapulco, апа with- 
stood a siege there by Santa Anna with 7,000 men. In the 
campaign which followed he took a leading part, and after 
the flight of Santa Anna he was made Secretary of War by 
Alvarez (Oet, 1855) Alvarez, being bitterly opposed, re- 
tired Dec. 11, appointing Comonfort his successor as acting 
president. From the first Comonfort had to contend with 
the Church and conservative party and with pi osition in 
the army. A revolt which broke out at Pue s the day 
after his succession was put down after hard fighting, but 
the Bishop of Puebla continued to incite opposition, and 
was finally deported, May, 1856. This and some confisca- 
tions of ecclesiastical property increased the alarm of the 
Church party. There were other revolts at Puebla and else- 
where, and Mexico itself became a center of plots. A new 
constitution was promulgated Feb. 7, 1857, and under it 
Comonfort was regularly elected president for four years, 
assuming office Dec. 1, 1857. Less than three weeks after 
conspirators at Tacubaya declared against the constitution, 
and demanded that Comonfort should assume dictatorial 
mowers pending the call for a new constitutional assembly. 
Without definitely adhering to this sedition Comonfort en- 
couraged it by his weakness. Thus he at once lost the sup- 
port of public opinion, his own minister, Juarez, heading the 
opposition, Congress voted his deposition, and on Jan. 11, 
1858, a portion of the garrison of Mexico declared against 
him. А series of bloody fights followed in the streets of the 
capital. Deserted at last by nearly all his friends, Comon- 
fort fled, and on Feb. 7 embarked at Vera Cruz, going to 
the U. S., and thence to France. Ile was allowed to return 
in 1862, was restored to his rank of general of division, and 
during the resistance to the French invasion commanded 
the army of the center. His defeat at San Lorenzo (May 8, 
1863) forced Orteaga to surrender at Puebla. Comonfort 
was Minister of War in the Juarez cabinet, formed after 
Mexico had been lost. He was killed by irregular troops or 
bandits between Guanajuato and San Luis Potosi, Nov. 13, 
1863. HERBERT Н. 5мітн. 


Comorin, Cape: See CAPE Comorin. 


Co’morn, or Komorn: a county of Hungary; bounded 
on the N. by the counties of Presburg, Neutra, and Bars, on 
the E. by Gran, on the S. by Stuhlweissenburg, and on the 
W. by Raab. Area, 1,146 sq. miles. It is divided into 
nearly equal parts by the Danube, besides which it is also 
ecd by the Waag river. In the north it is level, but in 
the south it is mountainous. The country at the entrance 
of the Waag into the Danube consists of large swamps, 
The soil is generally fertile and well cultivated; sheep- 
raising is extensively pursued. Chief town, Comorn. Pop. 
(1890) 159,397. 

Comorn. or Komorn: a fortified town of Hungary: enp- 
ital of county of same name; on the left bank of the Dan- 
ube: at the mouth of the river Wang: 46 miles W. N. W. 
of Pesth ; on the Great Schütt island at its eastern. extrem- 
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ity (кес map of Austria-Hungary, ref. 5-G). The streets are 
narrow and irregular. The Danube is here crossed by a 
bridge of boats. The fortress of Comorn. originally built 
һу Matthew Corvinus, is considered one of the strongest in 
Europe, and requires for its defense 15.000 men. It was be- 
sieged and bombarded by the Austrians in 1848 and 1849 
without success, but finally capitulated of its own choice 
Sept. 27, 1849. Pop. 13,100. 


Com’oro Isles: a group of four larger islands and sev- 
eral smaller ones situated in the Mozambique Channel about 
half-way between Africa and Madagascar (see map of Africa. 
ref. 7-H). They are volcanic in origin and mountainous, and 
the highest peaks rise about 8.500 feet above the sea. The 
soil is fertile. The prolific tropical vegetation includes the 
cocoa and areca palms, excellent rice and maize, yams, ba- 
nanas, mangos, pineapples, oranges, lemons, cotton, wild in- 
digo. and sugar-cane. Excellent wood for ship-building is 
found. The principal exports are palm oil and tortoise- 
shells. The people are partially Arab and partially Malag- 
asy in blood, aid are mostly Mohammedans, They support 
themselves chiefly by tillage; there are among them skillful 
cutlers, weavers, and jewelers, Mayotte, one of these islands, 
has long been a French colony. The island of Johanna is 
celebrated for its beauty. The entire group was ceded to 
France in 1886. The islands once had considerable trade, 
which extended to India. Pop. estimated, 47,000, exclusive 
of Mayotte, which in 1889 had 12,270 inhabitants. : 


Company : See JOINT-STOCK COMPANY and PARTNERSHIP. 


Company: in military usage, a body of troops com- 
аии а captain, assisted by his lieutenants, sergeants, 
and corporals. The Greek tetrarchia of sixty-four men cor- 
responded to the company of infantry, which until quite 
recently varied in strength from about 60 to 100 men, the 
size being regulated so that the captain could personally 
watch and by his voice and exemple control the action of 
every man, making the company the strict “unit of com- 
bat." The strength of the company of cavalry (troop) and 
of artillery (battery) is determined by the same considera- 
tions. In the European armies of to-day the companies are 
much larger, giving fewer officers, and consequently reduc- 
ing the pay-rolls. The war strength of the German company 
is 250 men. The captain is mounted. Jas. MERCUR. 


Comparative Anatomy : See ANATOMY, COMPARATIVE. 


Comparative Philology: This term, when used as it 
commonly is among English-speaking people, in the nar- 
rower sense of comparative grammar, denotes that. branch 
of the science of language which seeks by a comparison of 
the grammatical phenomena of cognate languages to recon- 
struct the parent speech from which these languages are de- 
rived, and so to a in tracing the historical development of 
the single languages. The former of its aims makes it an 
auxiliary of anthropology, of ethnography, and of history in 
general: the latter makes it an auxiliary of historical gram- 
mar. llistorical grammar occupies itself with the attempt 
to explain the grammatical phenomena of a language as dee 
velopments out of precedent phenomena; i. e. it views them 
according to their becoming, in distinction from descriptive 
grammar which notes and studies them simply as being. 
Historical grammar, apart. from the help of comparative 
grammar, can pursue its investigation of the development 
of a sound, a form, or a construction no further baek than 
the point where the language first obtained a record. (See 
LANGUAGE.) Thus among the various branches of the Indo- 
European family the Slavic can be followed back to the 
ninth century A. D. the Celtic to the eighth, the Armenian 
to the fifth, the Teutonic to the fourth, the Italic to the 
early part of the third century B. C. the Greek to perhaps 
the ninth B. с., and the Indian or Sanskrit to perhaps the 
fifteenth B. c... Without the help of comparative grammar 
Teutonic grammar would be compelled to begin the history 
of the word for yoke with Gothic yuk, Greek. grammar wit 
(vyóv. Latin with jugum, Slavie with ?go, Sanskrit with 
унуп, but comparative grammar, by demonstrating that 
the Indo-European form from which all of these were dif- 
ferentiated was yugo m, adds a new and all-important point 
through which to construct each separate line of develop- 
ment. In like manner, from Gothic хил, seven, О, Bulg. 
sedmi, Lat. septem, Gr. ётта Skr, saptda, is reconstructed an 
Indo-European septa. From Fr. chance, Ital. cadenza, 
Span, eadencia, Ruman. eddenfalis reconstructed an unre- 
corded Vulg. Lat. subst. *eeden!éa, a fall; derived. from 
ca dere, А consideration of the fact that the Gr. genitive 
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and the Lat. ablative share, among the various forms cf 
verbal relation which they denote, only the frome-reiaticn, 
leads to the conelusion, which is also supported by other 
evidence, that the original value underlying the use after 
comparatives of the genitive in Greek and the ablative ir 
Latin is that of separation, so that, e. g., the original mran- 
ing of the ablative in Lat. filius minor eat patre, “ihe sen 
is less than the father," properly is “measured from the 
father." The conscious beginnings of a science of eem- 
parative grammar were made by Franz Bopp (1791-1865, 
whose first work, Ueber das Conjugationssystem der. San- 
skritsprache wn Vergleichung mit jenem der griechischen, 
lateinischen, persischen und germanischen Sprache, sy- 
peared at Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1516. The immedi:te 
occasion of the development of the science was the atten- 
tion which had been called to the Sanskrit language in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, and especially the di~- 
covery first made and proclaimed in distinct form by Wiii- 
iam Jones, an English resident at Caleutta, that the San- 
skrit stood in definite relationship to the languages of 
Europe. The immediate purpose of Bopp's work as fàl- 
lowed in the above-mentioned book and in his Vergleichende 
Grammatik des Sanskrit, Zend, Gricehischen, Lateinis hen, 
Litauischen und Altslarischen, Gothischen und Deutsrion 
(1888—59: second edit. 1857-61), was the explanation of the 
force and signification of the different elements coimposinz 
the forms of inflected words. Thus he isolates the persa. 
endings of the verb -m, -8#, -ti, and seeks to identify them 
with the pronouns of first, second, and third person respect- 
ively. The augment he identifies with alpha-privativum, 
and attributes to it originally the power of negating the 
present and so of expressing past time. The case-endins 
of the nouns he believes to have had their origin largely in 
pronominal roots; thus the -a of the nominative was the pre 
noun, Skr. sa = Gr. 6. 

While the honor of originating the comparative methal 
rests with Bopp, the real founder of historical grammar, in 
the service of which the comparative method has found Їз 
chief application, was Jacob Grimm (1785-186:). To hin 
we owe the first formulation of a law of sound, and the cru- 
sequent perception that changes of sound take place accord- 
ing to definite historical lines. His Deutsche Grammatik 
(1819-37, 4 vols.) was not only the first example of an hi-t r- 
ical grammar, forming the prototype for the later gret 
works of the kind. such as Diez's (1794-1876) Gramma: 
der romanischen Sprachen (183643) and Miklosich's Ver- 
gleichende Grammatik der slawischen Sprachen (1852-74. 4 
vols.), but constituted also an application of the compara- 
tive method to the various branches of a single language. 
As such it exercised in its turn a marked influence upon the 
plan and method of Bopp's Vergleichende Grammatik. 

The application of the comparative method to the voral- 
ularies of the Indo-European languages in the interest .f 
etymology was the pre-eminent service of August Friedr E 
Pott (1802-88), whose chief work is the Ætymolngisrie 
Forschungen (1833-36, 2 vols.; 2d ed. 1859-76. 5 vols) 

In the rapid development of the science of Indo-European 
comparative grammar since the foundation period. two dsi- 
nite points may be noted, each marked by the appearance -f 
а great summarizing work. The first is August Schleicher: 
(1821-68) Compendium der vergleichenden Grammatih der 
indogermanischen Sprachen (1861); the second. Karl Bruz- 
manns Grundriss der vergleichenden Spracharissenschi! 
der indog. Sprachen (1886-02, 2 vols. : also an Engl. trans. 
In the progress of the science have shared in most eminent 
degree, besides the above-mentioned scholars, Theodor Bu- 
fey, Adalbert Kuhn, 9. Ascoli, Georg Curtius, B. Delbrick, 
August Fick, August Leskien, Johannes Schmidt, Ad. Bez- 
zenberger, Hermann Osthoff, Hermann Paul, Karl Verr. 
Fr. de Saussure, J. Wackernagel, Heinrich Zimmer. Н. 
Hübschmann, Gustav Meyer, Fr. Kluge, Hermann Сох, 
Rudolph Thurneysen, Maurice Bloomfield, К. Е. Johanss:. 
and ee 

In the following bibliography only works of present im- 
portance are given, and inasmuch as the progress of the 
science in other fields has generally followed in the ws? 
of Indo-European philology, the selections are made chic fy 
from that discipline. 

LiteRaTURE.—ZJfrxtory, Principles, and Method.—Renfry. 
Geschichte der Sprachiissenschaft und ortentatrachen Pie 
lologve тп Deutschland seit dem Anfang des 19 Jahrhunderts 
(1869); Steinthal, Geschichte der Sprachiissenscha ГЇ bci ds 
Griechen, und Römern (1863; now in 2d ed.): von der 
Gabelentz, Die Sprachwissenschaft (1891); Delbrück, Ёге 
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leitung in das Sprachstudium (1880; in Engl. transl.) ; 
Brugmann, Zum heutigen Stand der Sprachwissenschaft 
(1885); Paul, Prine: Do der Sprachgeschichte (2d ed. 1886); 
Strong-Logeman-W heeler, Introduction to the Study of the 
History of Language (1891). 

Etymological Dictionaries.—Fick, Vergleichendes Wort- 
erbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen (3d ed. 1874-76; 
vol. i in 4th ed. 1890); Curtius, Grundzüge der grie- 
chischen Etymologie (5th ed. 1879; in Engl. transl.); Vani- 
ček, Griechisch - lateinisches etymologisches Wörterbuch 
(1977); Kluge, Etymologisches Wörterbuch der deutschen 
Sprache (4th ed. 1889); Skeat, Etymological Dictionary of 
the English Language (2d ed. 1884); Miklosich, E'tymolo- 
gisehes Wörterbuch der slavischen Sprachen (1886); Meyer, 
G., Etymologisehes Wörterbuch der albanesischen Sprache 
(1891); Prellwitz, Etymologisches Wörterbuch der grie- 
chisehen Sprache (1892). 

Phonology, Word-formation, and Inflezion.—MBrugmann, 
Grundriss (see above); Brugmann, Griechische Grammatik, 
Müllers Handb. der Altertumswissenschaft (vol. ii.); Meyer, 
G.. Griechische Grammatik (2d ed. 1886); Stolz, Latein- 
ishe Grammatik, Müller's Hdb. (vol. 1.) ; King and Cook- 
son, The Principles of Sound and Inflexion in the Greek 
and Latin Languages (1888); Henry, Précis de grammaire 
comparée du Grec et du Latin (2d ed. 1888; in Engl. transl.); 
Mever, L., Vergleichende Grammatik der griechischen und 
lateinischen Sprache (2d edit. 1882); Osthoff and Brug- 
mann, Morphologische Untersuchungen (5 vols., 1878-89) ; 
Kluge, Vorgeschichte der altgermanischen Dialekte, Pauls 
Grundriss der Germ. Philologie, i., 300 ff. 

Journals, —Kuhn's Zeitschrift für vergleichende Sprach- 
forschung (32 vols.) ; Bezzenberger’s Beiträge zur Kunde 
der indogermanischen Sprachen (1877-92, 18 vols.); Brug- 
mann-Streitberg, Indogermanische Forschungen (1891-92, 
2 vols); Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique de Paris 
(1868-92, 7 vols.). 

Syntar.—Delbrück, Syntaktische Forschungen (5 vols., 
1871-88); Brugmann, Griech. Syntax, Müllers Hdb. (vol. 
iij; Schmalz, Latein. Syntax, Müllers Hdb. (vol. ii.); 
Ziemer, Syntax der indog. Comparation (1884). 

Applications to History.—Hehn, Kulturpflanzen und 
Haustiere in ihrer Wanderung von Asien nach Europa (За 
ed. 1877; Eng. transl., The Wanderings of Plants and Ani- 
mals); Schrader, Sprachvergleichung und Urgeschichte (2d 
ed. 1890; in Engl. transl.). BenJ. IpE WHEELER. 


Comparet’ti, Domenico PIETRO Antonio: Italian philol- 
ogist; b. in Rome, June 27, 1835; became Professor of the 
Greek Language and Literature in Pisa in 1859, and subse- 
quently in Florence. Later, as professor emeritus, he has 
dined the course in Greek antiquities in the University of 
Rome. His reputation, however, does not solely or even 
mainly rest upon his Greek studies. He is a Romance phi- 
lologist of excellent quality, and is particularly familiar with 
the intellectual history of the so-called Dark and Middle 
Ages Among his productions may be mentioned Saggio 
dei dialetti greci dell?’ Italia Meridionale (1866); Edipo е Га 
Mitologia comparata (1867); Virgilio nel Medio Evo (1872); 
Le antiche rime volgari, etc. (with A. D'Ancona, 1875, seq.) ; 
Canti e racconti del popolo italvano.(1875, seq.). 

A. R. Marsa. 


Compass [from O. Fr. compas, measure, pair of com- 
passes, derived from a verb of. Lat. type *compassa re (Eng. 
to compass), measure 
off with steps (passus, 
step)] : an instrument 
used to show the mag- 
netie meridian or the 


position of objects 
with reference to it. 
Among its various 


forms are the mari- 
ner's compass, the sur- 
veyor's compass, and 
the variation com- 
pass. These several 
applications each de- 
mand a special con- 
struction, but the es- 
sential parts are inva- 
riably the same. These 
parts are the needle, 
vhich consists of a magnetized bar of steel, and, fitted to its 
center, a сар унин is supported on a pivot upright and 
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sharp at the point to lessen the friction, and on which the 
needle may move with the slightest attraction. А circular 
card is attached to the needle of the mariner’s compass, 
which turns with it, and indicates the degrees, whieh with 
the thirty-two points, divided into half and quarter points, 
are all marked on its circumference. The pivot is fastened 
to the bottom of a circular box, which contains the needle 
and card, and has a glass cover to protect the needle from 
the air. This is called the compass-box, and is suspended 
in a larger box or binnacle by two concentric brass circles 
called gimbals; the outer one is attached by horizontal 
pivots to the inner circle and to the outer box, the two sets 
of axes being at right angles to each other. "Thus the inner 
circles, carrying the compass, box, needle and card, is sus- 
tained in а horizontal position, and is not subject to the 
rolling of the ship. 

“ Boxing the compass" is the enumeration, by name, of 
the thirty-two points which are marked upon the compass- 
card. These points are—north, north by east, north-north- 
east, northeast by north, northeast, northeast by east, east- 
northeast, east by north, east, ete. 

The surveyor's compass has its circle divided into degrees 
or half degrees, and is furnished with vertical sights in 
order to secure accurate pointing. It is graduated from 0° 
to 90° from both N. and S. around to Ё and W., so that 
the position of the north end of the needle indicates the 
magnetic bearings of the line on which the sights are 
pointed, 

The variation compass shows such changes as occur daily 
in the deviation of the magnetic from the true meridian. 
The needle is much longer than in the mariner’s compass, 
in order to make minute variations more apparent. Ап- 
other form of variation compass is a surveyor’s compass 
with a movable limb which can be set, with the help of a 
vernier, so that the readings are true bearings instead of 
magnetic ones. See magnetic declination, ete., in the article 
MAGNETISM, TERRESTRIAL. 

The origin of the compass is undoubtedly to be ascribed 
to the Chinese, who more than a thousand years в. с. made 
use of the loadstone to guide their cars or carriages with- 
out the aid of the sun or stars, It is certain that they em- 
ployed the magnetic needle in the navigation of vessels 
soon after the Christian era, if not earlier. There is, in- 
deed, every reason to believe that the mariner’s compass 
was not an original European invention, but was introduced 
from China. None of the early European writers speaks of 
it as invented in Europe; and it is certain that the com- 
passes used by the Italians in the thirteenth century were 
constructed exactly like those made in China about the 
same period. 'l'he compass is mentioned by a Spanish Arab 
poet as early as 853, by Guyot of Provence, 1190, and by Ray- 
mond Lully, 1286. Revised by MANSFIELD MERRIMAN. 


Compass-plant: the Silphium laciniatum, a remark- 
able plant of the order Composite. It grows on the rich 
rairies of the Mississippi valley, and its radical leaves 
ave, while growing, especially in midsummer, the prop- 
erty of pointing quite nearly to the N. and S. It was first 
made known to the scientifie world by Gen. Benjamin Al- 
vord in communieations to the National Institute in Aug., 
1842, and Jan., 1843. The accuracy of his statement being 
questioned by the botanists, he made another communica- 
tion in Aug., 1849, to the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. The truth of his observation was 
then admitted by Dr. Аза Gray, who attributed its polarity 
to the action of light. W. F. Whitney, in the American 
Naturalist for Mar., 1877, gives the result of a microscopic 
examination of the leaves, showing on each face an equal 
number of *stomates" or * breathing-pores," which con- 
firms the conclusion that its position, facing the rising and 
setting sun, is due to the action of light. All the other 
experiments confirm this theory. Longfellow, in Evange- 
line, made a noteworthy allusion to it, in the latest edition 
using the phrase * vigorous plant" instead of * delicate 
lant," thus making his notice more accurate. See Nature 
or Feb. 1, 1877. For illustration, see SILPHIUM, 


Compasses: See DIVIDERS. 


Compensation of Errors: the neutralizing in instru- 
ments for aecurate measurement (e.g. of time, pressure, 
temperature, distance, ete.) of errors caused by certain prop- 
erties of the material agents used, by the introduction of 
other material agents which, acting alone, would produce 
errors of an opposite character. Thus the expansion of 
the pendulum-rod by heat may be counteracted by making 
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its weight of a much more تا ب‎ material, as lead or 
mercury, and connecting it with the rod by its lower end. 

Competition: See PoLITICAL Economy. 

Compiègne, kon рг-ай': a town of France ; department 
of Oise; on the Oise and on the railway from Paris to St.- 
Quentin; 44 miles N. N. E. of Paris (see map of France, 
ref. 3-F). It has a communal college and a publie library 
of 28,000 volumes; also manufactures of muslin, hosiery, 
and cordage. The town contains an interesting Roman- 
esque church (St. Jacques) and a beautiful town-hall-of the 
sixteenth century. The neighboring palace (Chateau de 
Compiègne) was completed nearly in its present form by 
Louis ХҮІ. ; it is largely made up of older structures, and, 
although its exterior is agreeable in style, it is not an im- 
portant building. It is now used chiefly as а museum. It 
was while heading a sortie from Compiègne (1430) that 
Joan of Are was captured by the English who were besieg- 
ing it. Pop. (1896) 15,225. 

Complement [from Lat. complemen tum, that which fills 
up; deriv. of comple re, fill up]: a full quantity or number; 
the number required or limited; that which completes or 
fills up. In mathematies, the complement of any magni- 
tude is a second magnitude, which, added to the first, gives 
а sum equal to a constant third magnitude, which is purely 
arbitrary and conventional. Thus the complement of an 
angle is its defect from a right angle. The arithmetical 
complement of a number is its defect from the next higher 
power of ten. The arithmetical complement of 64 is 36. 

In astronomy the complement of a star is its angular dis- 
tance from the zenith. 

COMPLEMENT, in music, the quantity required to be added 
to any interval to complete the octave; for example, a sixth 
is the complement of a third, and is formed by the higher 
note of the third, and the note an octave above the lower 
note of the third. 


Complementary Colors: any two colors which when 
mixed produce white. The mixture should be that of the 
light reflected from the surfaces to be compared, and not 
a mechanical mixture of the pigments themselves. The 
method which gives the best results is that of revolving 
disks painted in sectors with the colors to be compared. 
Owing to the persistence of vision, such a particolored disk 
when in rapid rotation presents a uniform surface to the 
eye. When the two colors with which it is painted are com- 
plementary, and are arranged so as to occupy proper relative 
areas on the disk, this surface will be white, or a neutral 
gray. This method is due to Clerk-Maxwell. Prof. Rood, 
using a modification of Maxwell's method, has established 
the following set of complementary colors: 

Carmine and blue green. Greenish yellow and French 
Vermilion and green blue. | blue. 

Orange and greenish blue. Green yellow and violet. 
Yellow and blue. Green and purple. 

See Rood’s Text-book of Color, chapter хі. E. L. Хїсногз. 

Com’plin, or Com’pline [deriv. of Lat. complere, com- 
plete; so called because it closes the services for the day]: 
the last of the canonical hours in the Roman Catholic 
Church, following vespers. It consists of a general confes- 
sion, four psalms, a hymn, the Nunc Dimittis, prayers, and 
a commemoration of the Blessed Virgin. The corresponding 
office in the Greek Church is called ародеѓрпоп (the after- 
supper service). 

Compluten'sian Bible: a polyglot in six volumes, folio, 
so called from Complutum, the Latin name of Alcalá in 
Spain, where it was printed. It contained the original texts, 
the Vulgate, the Septuagint, the Targum of Onkelos on the 
Pentateuch; the last two with a literal Latin translation. 
It was projected by Cardinal Ximenes, who spent about 
$150,000 upon it. It was commenced in 1502, printed be- 
tween 1514 and 1517, authorized by Pope Leo X in 1520, 
but apparently not circulated before 1522, Only 600 copies 
were printed, which were sold for about $20 a copy. A 
copy purchased for Union "Theological Seminary in New 
York city in 1883 cost about $750. © i 

Composite Order: in architecture, a form of column and 
entablature invented by the Romans, and characterized by 
a combination of Ionic and Corinthian elements in the 
capital. This was composed of an Ionic abacus and echinus 
with large corner volutes, and the lower half of a Corinthian 
capital with its two rows of acanthus leaves. The propor- 
tions of the column and the entablature were identical with 
the Corinthian, of which it was a mere variant (arch of Septi- 
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mius Severus, baths of Caracalla, ete.). The architects of the 


later Italian Renaissance invented various forms of entab- 
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From arch of Titus. Drawn by A. D. F. Hamlin. 





Composite order. 


lature to accompany this capital. The composite order has 
never had any great vogue in modern times, one at best a 
patchwork of forms. A. D. Е. Hamu. 


Compos’ites [from Lat. past pte. of compo'nere, put to- 
gether, construct]: an enormous family (Composite) of flow- 
ering plants (containing 12,000 or more species) now gener- 
ally regarded as representing the highest development of the 
dicot бона structure. АП parts of the plant-body are 
well developed, and in the floral structure we find the widest 
departure from the primitive dicotyledonous flower (presum- 
edly somewhat like that of the buttercups— Ranunculus). 
The compound pistil is compacted into a one-celled, one- 
seeded, inferior ovary, the stamens are united into a single 
anther-ring, the petals are united into a narrow tube ora 
flat blade, and the calyx, when present, is usually modifies 
specially (as a pappus) for the dispersion of the seed. More- 
over, the «máll owers аге massed into heads, which are 
often given prominence by the special modification of the 
marginal flowers. 

Common examples of the composites are afforded by the 
sunflowers, thistles, asters, апа golden-rods, and the family 
is often called the sunflower family. They are widely dis- 
tributed throughout all parts of the world, being especially 
abundant in America. D temperate and cold climates they 
are mostly herbaceous annuals or perennials, but in warmer 
regions many are shrubby or tree-like. On the Great Plains 
of North America and in the Rocky Mountain region spe- 
cies of Artemisia, known as “sage brush,” are shrubs from 
3 to 10 feet in height. 

Some composites аге of economic interest, yielding food 
or medicines,e.g. lettuce (Lactuca sativa), artichoke (Cynara 
scolymus), Jerusalem artichoke (Helianthus tuberosus), worm- 
wood (Artemisia of several species), arnica (Arnica mon- 
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lana) etc.; many are important for ornamental purposes, 
e.g. species of Aster, Solidago (golden-rods), Chrysanthe- 
mum, Zinnia, Dahlia, ete. Some of the most troublesome 


- weeds in the U.S. are members of this family, as the thistles 


° Structure of the sunflower (Helianthus annuus). 
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the large embryo. 


 (Cnieus of several species), ragweeds (Ambrosia of several 
° species), cockleburs (Xanthium), Spanish-needles (Bidens), 
 ox-eye daisy (Chrysanthemum leucanthemum), etc. 


CHARLES E. BESSEY. 


Composition with Creditors: an agreement between a 
debtor and two or more of his creditors, by the terms of 
which he is to pay, and they are to receive, a certain per- 
centage upon their claims in lieu of full payment. Such a 
contract is valid, as it is held that the mutual agreement of 
the ereditors is a sufficient consideration. F. S. A. 


Composition of Forces: in mechanies, the discovery of 
ene or a limited number of forces which shall be the equiv- 
alent of a system of given forces acting on a body. The 
single force or combination of forces to which the given 
ones are reduced is called their resu/fant. When the body 
is considered as a material particle or point on which all the 
forees act, any number of forces will have a single resultant, 
which may be determined as follows: 

Imagine each force to be represented as a straight line 
going out in the direction of the force, and proportional in 


` length to the intensity of the force. Arrange the lines thus 


found end to end in any order whatever, the first line going 
out from the point in the direction of the force to which it 
corresponds; the second line from the end of the first one, 
inthe direction of the force to which it corresponds ; the 
third line to begin at the end of the second line, and to be 
drawn in the direction of the third force, еїс.; then a single 
line, drawn from the beginning of the first line to the end 
of the last one, will represent the resultant, both in intensity 
and direction. 

We readily see that if there are but two forces, the result- 
ant will be the diagonal of the parallelogram, two of whose 
adjacent sides represent the given forces. The theorem of 
the composition of two forces in this way is therefore called 
the parallelogram of forces. The composition of any num- 
ber of forces. in the way we have described, is equivalent to 
the drawing of a series of parallelograms, the diagonal of 
cach being a side of that next following. 

When the forces act on a solid body, and the lines in 
which they act do not all pass through the same point, the 
simplest form to which the resultant can always be reduced 
consists of two actions: first, a force acting along a certain 
line, with a certain intensity : second, a couple, tending to 
turn the body around an axis parallel to this line. This is 
Poinsot's theorem of the composition of forces. 

Intimately connected with the composition of forces is 
their resolution, which consists in resolving a single force 
into three different forces, acting in given directions. The 
directions being given, the condition which the forces must 
fulfill is that, when these two directions are combined in 
the manner above explained, the resultant force must be 
equal to the given one, both in intensity and direction. By 
combining the two operations, any forces whatever acting on a 
can be resolved into three acting in any given direction. 
The couples of rotating forces may be compounded and 


A, section of a head of flowers; B, end of the 
the two-lobed stigma ; C, ripe fruit (achene) containing a single seed ; D, cross-section of an achene showing 
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resolved in the same way, the resultant being then repre- 
sented as equivalent to three couples, each tending to rotate ' 
the body around one of three given axes. 
Forces. 


See COUPLE OF 
S. NEWCOMB. 
Compost [from 
Lat. compo'situm, 
neut. of past pte. of 
compo' nere, put to- 
gether]: an indefi- 
nite ^ agricultural 
term used to desig- 
nate any pile or 
mass of fermenting 
material which is 
to be used for the 
enriehment of the 
land. Formerly 
composts were very 
much used, but they 
have been largely 
superseded іп re- 
cent years by the 
D concentrated or 
chemical fertiliz- 
ers, in which the 
fertilizing materi- 
als are present in 
known and definite 
amounts, and which are much lighter and cheaper to han- 
dle. The compost still has a very important use upon the 
farm, however, because land often needs the loosening effect 
which fibrous and bulky materials alone can give, because it 
affords a ready means of utilizing refuse, and because the 
escaping or leaching elements of farm manures and other 
materials may be caught and saved if these materials are 
mixed in a compost heap. The organic acids engendered by 
the fermentation of the compost heap are often powerful 
agents in the reduction of the insoluble phosphates in bone. 
The compost heap is ordinarily a long, narrow, and low pile, 
which should be “turned” three or four times a year to 
insure uniform fermentation and to prevent heating. Gar- 
deners usually prefer compost at least a year old. L. Н. B. 


Compostella: See SANTIAGO DE COMPOSTELLA. 


Compound Animals: organisms of low grade (although 
some are comparatively high) in which parts generally re- 
garded as individuals, and which are certainly distinct in 
many vital functions, are merged into one compound system. 
The living mass in all truly compound animals appears to 
originate from a single ovum, and the subsequent develop- 
ment of the individual parts by gemmation resembles in 
some respects the growth of vegetables. Examples of com- 
pound animal life are found in coral-polyps, ascidians, bryo- 
zoans, etc. Revised by F. A. Lucas. 


Compound Fracture: in surgery, a fracture of any bone 
when the skin‘and tissues covering the bone are so lacerated 
that air may enter the fracture. The treatment of com- 
ound fracture requires the highest surgical skill. See 

RACTURE. 


Compound Interest: See IxTEREST. 


Compounding of Felony: in law, the criminal offense 
of forbearing to prosecute a felony in consideration of a 
reward or some other benefit moving to the person exercis- 
ing the forbearance. Similar forbearance with respect to a 
misdemeanor is also criminal in the U. S., but in Great 
Britain may be exercised with the consent of the court. A 
note or other promise taken on such a consideration is illegal 
in its inception, and can not be enforced in a court of justice 
by the promisee. The act of merely receiving back one's 
goods or of taking reparation is not an offense. See FELONY. 

Revised by Е. STURGES ALLEN. 

Compound Microscope: See MICROSCOPE. 

Compressed Air: as a means of the transmission of mo- 
tive-power, has been thoroughly tested in the railway tunnels 
of Mont Cenis and the Hoosae Mountain in Massachusetts. 
Compressed air, as an agent for transmitting power, is ad- 
vantageously used only in those cases where belts or shaft- 
ing could not be employed on account of the great distance 
between the motive-power and its point of application, At 
the Hoosae Tunnel the air is compressed partly by water- 
power (as at Mont Cenis), and partly by steam, which works 
by means of air-pumps. The compressed air is transmitted 
through tubes, and gives motions to drills by means of pis- 
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tons working in cylinders somewhat as in steam-engines. 
The exhaust air aids in ventilation and in keeping down the 
temperature. 

Compressibility: the property of being compressible into 
smaller space; susceptibility of being reduced by pressure 
to smaller dimensions. All bodies are compressible, the de- 
gree of compressibility being greatest in gases and least in 
compact solids, Liquids hold an intermediate place, The 
compressibility of most solids and liquids is so slight that 
for all ordinary pressures they may be regarded as incom- 
pressible. If the pressure upon a body of water be increased 
bv one atmosphere (one megadyne per square centimeter of 
surface), the decrease in volume will be about pgs. Steel 
under the same conditions would lose only about yaodyaoo Of 
its volume. 

Any сах subjected to a like change of pressure, i. e. from 
one to two atmospheres, would. lose half of its volume, and 
under further increase of pressure compression would go 
on at the same rate (pressure and volume being always in- 
versely proportional), until, if the experiment be tried at a 
proper temperature, condensation would occur, and the gas 
would go over into liquid form. 

Revised by E. L. Nrcuors. 


Compromise: something promised or agreed upon mutu- 
ally; an amicable agreement between two parties or persons 
who have been involved in a legal controversy that they will 
settle the difference by mutual concessions. 


Compton, Hesry: an English prelate who had a large 
share in the revolution of 1688; b. at Compton Wynvates, 
Warwickshire, 1632: held for a few months а commission 
in the army, then after study at Cambridge entered the 
Church 1662; became Bishop of Oxford in 1674; was trans- 
ferred to the see of London in 1679 : was the instructor of the 
daughters of the Duke of York (afterward James II), who 
became consequently attached to the Protestant faith. He 
incurred thereupon the bitter hostility of James, who, through 
the infamous Judge Jeffreys, deposed him from his episco- 
pal functions (1656). This was one of the grievances done 
to the Protestant religion alleged bv William in his procla- 
mation on landing (1688). James, in alarm. re-established 
Compton, who, however, openly joined himself to the party 
of the invader, and. with his own hands crowned him king 
Apr. 11, 1689. D. at Fulhum, Julv 7, 1713. 


Comptroller, kon-tról er [see CONTROLLER for etymology]: 
an officer charged with certain duties in the regulation of 
the fiscal affairs of a government or municipality, such as 
the auditing or in other ways superintending and preserving 
the publie accounts. In the U.S. the office of comptroller 
Was first created upon the organization of the board of the 
Treasury by the Continental Congress in 1778, and by the 
act of Congress constituting the Treasury Department of 
the U. S. the office was continued under the title of Comp- 
troller of the Treasury, The U. S. officers now designated 
by the title of comptroller are: í 

The First COMPTROLLER OF THE TREASURY. who counter- 
signs warrants drawn by the Secretary of the Treasury upon 
the treasurer, examines the accounts of the first and fifth 
auditors, receives appeals from the sixth auditor, superin- 
tends unsettled accounts of the Treasury, Navy, War, and 
Interior Departments, prosecutes all debts and delinquen- 
cies in behalf of the U. S., etc. 

The SECOND COMPTROLLER OF THE TREASURY, who exam- 
ines the accounts of the second, third, and fourth auditors, 
eountersigns warrants for the pension and Indian bureaus, 
and performs duties in the Navy and War Departments 
analogous to those of the first comptroller in the Treasury 
Departinent. 

The allowance of a claim by the proper comptroller is 
final; when a claim has been refused, appeal may be made 
to the court of claims, 

The COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, who issues printed 
notes fo the national banks, exchanges new currency for 
that which is worn out, superintends the national banks, re- 
ports their condition annually to Congress, and has numer- 
ous other important duties, He gives heavy bonds before 
entering upon his duties, and is not allowed to be interested 
directly or indirectly in any institution issuing notes under 
the U.S. banking laws, There is also a deputy comptroller 
of the currency. Revised by F. STURGES ALLEN. 

Comstoek, ANTHONY: b. Mar. 7, 1544, at New Canaan, 


Conn.; educated at the academies of New Canaan and New 
Britain, Conn. ; served in the Union army 1563-65. He has 
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been post-office inspector since Mar., 1873, and secretary and 
chief special agent of the New York Society for the Sij- 
pression of Vice since its organization in 1873. Up tote 
beginning of 1893 Mr. Comstock and his associates, in the in. 
terest of good morals, had made 1,795 arrests, and =] 
and destroyed 444 tons of obscene matter and 17 tony u 
gambling materials. He is author of Frauds Expos! 
(1880); Traps for the Young (1883); Gambling Outrage 
(1887) ; Morals versus Arf (1887) ; and is a contributor to the 
North American Review, Our Day, and other magazines 
Comstock, Cyrus Battou: U. S. military officer ay 
scientist; b. Feb. 3, 1831, in Massachusetts; graduated i 
West Point in 1855; colonel Corps of Engineers Apr, 7, 
1888. He served in constructing fortifications 1859-59; а 
assistant professor at the Military Academy 1859—61: i: 
the civil war in erecting defenses of Washington 1851-62: 
in Maryland campaign 1862, at South Mountain and Ат 
tam; as chief engineer Army of the Potomac 1862-63; in 
Rappahannock campaign 1862-63, engaged at Frederick~ 
burg and Chancellorsville; in the department of the Ter- 
nessee 1863, engaged at Vicksburg (brevet major), and i 
chief engineer Army of the Tennessee; assistant inspect r- 
general of the military division of the Mississippi 186-4: 
as senior А. D. C. to Lieut.-Gen. Grant, rank of lieutenatt- 
colonel, 1864-66 ; in Richmond campaign 1864-65, engaze! 
at Wilderness (brevet lieutenant-colonel), Spottsvlvani, 
Cold. Harbor, assaults of Petersburg and mine, and F r 
Harrison; as chief engineer of the expedition to Cape Вет 
river, №. C., 1865, engaged at Fort Fisher (brevet clr: 
U.S. anny and brevet colonel апа brigadier-general U. s. 
volunteers): as senior engineer in Mobile campaign 15. 
engaged at the siege of Spanish Fort, storming of Blase. 
and capture of Mobile (brevet brigadier-general U. S arm: 
and brevet major-general С. S. volunteers); and A. D. C. to 
the general-in-chief, rank of colonel, 1866-70. He was ~u- 
perintendent of the geodetic survey of the northern lake 
1870-83; president of the Mississippi river commission Dre, 
1, 1882: member of board of engineers for fortification an: 
river and harbor improvements 1882; of board of visttorsef 
Engineer School of Application 1885; member of Nation. 
Academy of Sciences 1884, etc. Retired, Feb. 2, 1895, 
Revised by James MERCTR. 


Comstock, Grover S.: preacher; b. at Ulysses, N. Y. 
Mar. 24, 1809; graduated at Hamilton College, Clintes, 
N. Y., in 1827; studied law, and admitted to the bar in 
1830. Moved by the preaching of Rev. С. G. Finney, ix 
studied theology at the institution at Hamilton, N. Y. 
and became a Baptist minister; sailed in 1834 as a mist: 
агу to British Burma, and finally went to Aracan., In 185 
he founded a church at Kyouk Phyou. In spite of the desti 
climate, which carried off his wife and children, he remaixel 
here until his death, Apr. 25, 1844, 


Comstock, онуч Henry. B.S.: entomologist: b. a 
Jaynesville, Wis, Feb. 24, 1849, and educated at Cored 
University, where he has been successively instructor in 
Entomology, assistant Professor and since 1882 Profcet 
of Entomology and General Invertebrate Zoólogy. Не? 
also non-resident Professor of Entomology in Leland мат» 
ford Junior University. From 1879 to 1881 he was U. S. en 
mologist, and during this time published two official треп 
as Well as a report on cotton insects, Among his more impet 
tant contributions to entomological literature are a J” 
graph of the Diaspine (Ithaca, N. Y., 1893) and An diire 
duction to Entomology (Ithaca, 1888). Е. А. LUCAS 


Comstock, Jony Lee: writer on physics: b. at East Lyre. 
Conn. in 1789; served as an army-surgeon in the war f 
1812-15. His work on Natural Philosophy is said to have 
reached а sale of about 1,000,000 copies. Besides numen 
works for schools on natural and ا‎ scienee, he pul 
lished a History of the Greek Revolution (1829) and от 
books. D. at Hartford, Conn., Nov. 21, 185%. 


Comstock Lode: a silver and gold bearing lode situate! 
in the western part of the State of Nevada, in Storey Count. 
at a point about 12 miles N. E. of Carson City, and about 
miles E. of the California State-line, in lat. (about) 39 "i 
N. and lon. 119° 39° W. from Greenwich. It lies on 177 
eastern slope of the Virginia Mountains a nearly due ner! 
and south offshoot of the Sierra Nevada, near the bis il 
Mt. Davidson, the loftiest peak of this secondary riz" 
which is 7,827 feet above the sea-level. The most impor 
portion of the lode is included within the limits of V7 
ginia City, which at C Street is 1,635 feet below the sum 
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mit of this peak, or about 6,192 feet above the level of the 
ocean, : 

According to J. Ross Browne, as well as Henry Degroo 
ierland Monthly, June, 1873), the discovery of the Com- 
моск lode was а fortuitous occurrence. 

The Comstock, though properly characterized as a single 
Ile, is rather a broad metalliferous belt or ore-channel, 
сату a congeries of subordinate lodes, bunches, and 
chimneys of ore, all reposing in as many distinct clefts, 
wparated by "horses" and dikes of porphyry, belts of 
quartz, seams of clay, making up a body of vein-matter un- 
paralleled for magnitude and complexity in the history of 
mining. 

The ores of the Comstock lode consist chiefly of native 
cold, native silver, vitreous silver ore (argentite), stephanite, 
aid argentiferous galena imbedded in а quartz gangue. 
Besides these, ruby silver, horn silver, polybasite, pyrargy- 
rite, and sternbergite occur in small quantities; also iron 
and copper pyrites, zinc blende, and several carbonates and 
sulphates, 

The roductive masses—variously designated as bonanzas, 
ore-hodies, ore-chambers, chimneys, zones, etc.—are irregu- 
lar in shape, with a general tendency to a lenticular form, 
{mething like a concavo-convex lens. They usually occur 
in the swells of the vein, and their position is more vertical 
than the dip of the lode. 

Bullion Product.—]t is difficult to obtain trustworth 
lata in relation to the bullion product of the Comstock 
191, The amount of precious metals yielded by this 
croup of mines has indeed been enormous, but there is 
warcely a doubt but that there has been a tendency to pub- 
ish exaggerated estimates. The following figures, taken 
from a careful estimate furnished by Mr. James D. Hague 
itd Mr. J. J. Valentine, and from 1884 to 1889 inclusive by 
Ir. David T. Day, exhibit, probably, a more accurate state- 
menl of the annual bullion production of this lode since the 
|. t its discovery than any that has heretofore been pub- 
bhes 











YEAR. Value of bullion. | YEAR. Value of bullion, 
Dum $100,000 | 133 eek 837,000,000 
D E 2.000.000 INT cnc eek oo А 37,911,710 
j RAE 6,000,000 ru ad esis a AG 21 295,043 
ins} MER d А" 12,400,000 18190... oe 8,830,562 
чч SER ARI LS Que. 16.000.000 1880 ............. 5,312,502 
— ЕТИ 16,000,000 TAS): 1121... 2 1,726,162 
їч) НА 11,739,100 1883 ............. 1,333,018 
1м; Ор 13,738,618 1888 ............. 1,725,486 
е 8.479.769 || IRRE 2,838,752 
аг о а 1,405,578 I8N ilios REEL 3,144,602 
S ZIP 8,254,272 INNO ............. 8,736,218 
m ARA 10,614,704 TORT I 4,511,331 
ка 13,159,093 IRRR ee 7.627.008 ° 
IN TOM i 23,216,082 1889 DE EE ЕК 5,049,923 
IN MER due M 23,051,496 س‎ 
DEA 24,885,617 Total......... $340,010,876 


Hence we may assume the total value of bullion product of 
this celebrated lode from the date ot its discovery to the end 
of 1491 to be, in round numbers, about $350,000,000. 

The proportional value of gold contained in the bullion 
|r^luet varies from 33 to 70 per cent. In the Big Bonanza 
IL is stated at 42 per cent.; in the product of the Comstock 
ide for 1876 it às estimated at 46 per cent. In the total 
product of the lode from its discovery to the end of 1883 the 
value of the gold can not, therefore, be less than 40 per 
cent.; hence we have to the end of 1889, adding the actual 
xold and silver products from 1883 to 1889: 


Total bullion product — $340,000,000. 
* gold Б 138,160,000. 
silver s = 201,840,000. 


By reference to the table it will be seen that the bullion 
Mas of the lode attained a maximum in 1864-65, dimin- 
bhed until 1869-70, and then increased again until 1876-77, 
at which time it reached its second maximum, since which 
it has rapidly diminished, but has again recovered, 

Revised by CHARLES KIRCHHOFF. 


Comte, kant, ISIDORE AUGUSTE MARIE FRANÇOIS XAVIER: 
rach philosopher and mathematician; founder of the 
bitive school of philosophy (see Postrivism); b. at Mont- 
I"lier, Jan. 19,1798. He entered in 1814 the Polytechnic 
“hool in Paris, He became about 1820 a disciple of Saint- 
Simon, and contributed articles to his journal L'Organisa- 
teur, in Which the germ of his ideas already appeared. 
т Was Intrusted by his master with the preparation of a 


“ 
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Saint-Simonian Politique Positive, which proved unsatis- 
factory to the old philosopher. In 1826 he began a series of 
lectures, soon discontinued by a cerebral derangement, but 
resumed in 1828; tutor of mathematics and examiner of can- 
didates at the Polytechnic School 1882-52. Comte’s central 
thought is the idea of the evolution of humanity. There 
are three steps of intellectual development for the race: (1) 
theological, (2) metaphysical, (3) the positive, In the first 
stage man refers all phenomena to the immediate action of 
some supernatural being; in the second to some abstract 
force or essence; in the third he no longer seeks а cause or 
essence beyond the phenomena, but is content with discov- 
ering laws of uniform action—that is to say, with the reduc- 
tion of particular facts to more general facts. He lived 
obscurely, with straitened means, and died Sept. 5, 1857. 
His writings were Cours de Philosophie Positive (6 vols., 
Paris, 1830-42), and Système de Jutitique Positive, ou 
Trinité de Sociologie, Instituant la Religion de 0 Humanité 
(1851-54); besides Calendrier Positiviste (4th ed. 1852). and 
Catechisme Positivisle (1853). A clearer exposition of his 
doctrines is contained in Littré's Comte ef la Philosophie 
Positive (1863). His Cours, ete., was published in English 
in a condensed form by Н. Martineau (2 vols., 1853). See 
Robinet. Notice sur l'ieuvre et sur la vie de Comte, and 
Lewes, Laposition of the Principles of the Positive Philos- 
oph y. Revised by W. T. Harris. 
Comte, PIERRE CHARLES: genre and historical painter; 
b. at Lyons, Apr. 23, 1823. Pupil of Delaroche, Horace Ver- 
net, and Robert Fleury; second-class medal, Paris Exposi- 
tion, 1855 : third-class medal, Paris Exposition, 1867; Legion 
of Honor 1857. Ilis work is scholarly and possesses good 
bed color and drawing. Henri ПТ. and the Duc de 
jurise (1885) is in the Luxembourg Gallery; Scene at Fon- 
tainebleau (1874) at the Corcoran Gallery. Washingion. D. 
at Fontainebleau, France, Nov. 29, 1895. W. А. C. 


Co’mus (in Gr. Kéyos): originally, the Greek name of those 
songs of carousal which young people would sing when 
peur the houses of their friends or lovers. Thence it 

ecame the name of the god of such revel ; and Philostratus 
gives a description of a picture in which Comus was repre- 
sented as а youth, drunken, sleeping, leaning forward on 
a down-turned torch. Milton makes him a foul sorcerer, 
the son of Bacchus and Circe. 


Conant, Rocer: colonist; b. in Devonshire, England, in 
1593; settled in Plymouth colony in 1623; founded Salem, 
Mass., in 1626, and became a justice of the quarterly court. 
D. Nov. 19, 1679. 


Conant, THOMAS JEFFERSON, D.D.: b. at Brandon, Vt., 
Dec. 18, 1802; graduated at Middlebury College in 1828; 
Professor of Greek, Latin, and German in Waterville Col- 
lege (now Colby University) 1827-33, and appointed in 1835 
Professorof Biblical Literature in the Theological Seminary 
at Hamilton, N. Y. From 1850—57 he oecupied а similar 

sition in the Theological Seminary at Rochester, N. Y. 
[n 1857 he resigned, and from thence till 1877 was in the 
service of the American Bible Union, and brought out 
their revision of the New Testament and of portions of the 
Old. In 1839 he published a translation of Gesenius's He- 
brew Grammar; їп 1856 a new version, with notes, of The 
Book of Job—a work which has attained a European reputa- 
tion; BawriCew, ita Meaning and Use Philologically and His- 
torically Investigated (New York, 1864). By common con- 
sent he was one of the most accomplished Hebruists in Amer- 
іса. D. in Brooklyn, №. Y., Apr. 30, 1891. 


Cona'rium [from Gr. xevdpiv, from k&vos, а corn]: а name 
formerly in vogue for the pineal gland. See PARIETAL Eye. 


Conean : а maritime tract of Western India. See Konkan. 


Concave [from Lat. con'cavus, hollowed out; con + cavus, 
hollow]: а curve is said to be concave at a given point when 
the lines joining the latter to adjacent points on the curve 
fall between the spectator and the curve, and convex when 
the curve is interposed between the spectator and the small 
chords in question. А surface is said to be concave or con- 
vex at any point when the plane sections through that 
point and ihi spectator's eve are all concave or convex; 
when some of these sections present their concavity and 
others their convexity to the spectator, the surface is some- 
times said to be concavo-convex. This is the ease with 
the hyperboloid of one sheet. When at a point on a curve 
the center of curvature and the point of view fall on the 
same side of the tangent, we have concavity; when on op- 
posite sides, convexity. See Lens. 
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Concealment: in law, the suppression of the truth to the 
injury of another who has a legal right to know and rely 
upon the truth, A distinction is taken between such facts 
as are extrinsic to the contract, such as the existence of war 
or peace, and those which are intrinsic. Concealment of 
extrinsic facts is not, in general, fraudulent. See FRAUD. 

Revised by F. STURGES ALLEN. 

Concepcion: a maritime province of Chili; bounded by 
Maule on the N., Nuble on the E., and Віо-Віо on the S. 
Area, 3,535 sq. miles. It is traversed by the Bio-Bio. The 
climate is mild and favorable for tillage and pasturage. 
Wheat and wine are the staple agricultural —— and 
there are important coal mines, Pop. (1895) 188,190. 


Concepcion: a town of Paraguay; capital of à depart- 
ment of the same name; on the Paraguay river, 135 miles 
above Asuncion, and just within the tropic of Capricorn (see 
map of South America, ref. 6-E). Pop. (1887) estimated, 
9,950. 


Concepcion del Uruguay, or simply Uruguay: a city 
of Argentina, province of Entre Rios, on the river Uruguay 
(see map of South America, ref. 8-Е). It is connected by 
па with Paraná, and has a large trade in grazing 
products; the salting establishments, built by Gen. Urquiza, 
are among the largest in Argentina. Concepcion was for- 
merly the capital of the province. and is still the episcopal 
town. The deserted palace and immense estates once owned 
by Urquiza are near the town. Pop. 10,000. H. II. 5. 


Concepcion, La: a city of Chili; capital of the province 
of Entre Rios; on the river Bio-Bio, 7 miles from its mouth; 
lat. 36° 49' S. (see map of South America, ref. 9-C). It is а 
bishop's seat and the terminus of a railway system. The 
por Talcahuano, 8 miles distant, is one of the best in Chili, 

aving an extensive forcign trade and exporting large quan- 
tities of hides and tallow. Concepcion was founded by Val- 
divia, Oct., 1550; destroyed by Araucanian Indians 1555; 
refounded by Garcia Hurtado de Mendoza 1557. It was 
ruined by earthquakes in 1730, 1752, and 1825. Pop. (1885) 
24,000 ; (1895) 39,837. 


Concept [from Lat. conceptum, something conceived, 
brought together and grasped; con, together + cat pere, 
take]: in metaphysics, а thing which may be conceived; -a 
collection of attributes united by a sign, and representing 
an object of possible intuition. Kant and his followers 
use the word concept to indicate notions which are general 
without being absolute. They divide these into three dif- 
ferent classes: “ Pure concepts,” which derive nothing from 
experience; “empirical concepts.” wholly derived from ex- 
perience; “ hiked concepts,” ascribable partly to experience 
and partly to the pure understanding. A concept is “clear” 
when its object can be distinguished from any other; “ dis- 
tinct," when its component parts ean be defined. 


Conception [from Lat. conceptio, deriv. of conci pere, 
gather together and take, take and hold, take effectively ; 
con, together + ca pere, take]: in psychology, the last, fin- 
ishing process by which consciousness takes possession of 
an object. It is distinguishable from sensation as active 
from passive. As long as an object is allowed to impress 
the mind through the senses, immediately and directly, with- 
out апу reaction or interference from the side of the mind, 
consciousness is in а merely passive state: and this passive 
state. of consciousness is called sensation. In order to 
master an object, the mind can not stop, however, at. the 
mere sensation: it must make the sensation itself the sub- 
ject of a scrutiny and discrimination; and this active part. 
of the whole psychological process by which the mind takes 
possession of an object is called perception and conception ; 
the former referring to the sensation as representing the de- 
tails of the object, the latter аз involving the whole of it. 
As we go over an object with the finger-tips to ascertain 
the exact position and relations of its outlines, thus percep- 
tion runs over all the outlines given in the sensation, bestie 
verifving their truth with respect to the object, partly lift- 
ing them into perfect clearness of consciousness. Concep- 
tion does not begin its work until perception is through 
with its task. The mode and the meaning of an object as a 
whole is the task of conception, and thus the conception 
of an ohjeet corresponds very nearly to that which we 
generally call a view of the object: with this difference only, 
that a view always is understood to be more or less influ- 
enced by the individuality of the subject, while the con- 
ception always is supposed to be, strictly and scientifically, 
the subjective equivalent for the idea of the object. The 
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difference between conception and imagination is sinis 
that conception is a process and imagination а faculty; 
in the process of conceiving the faculty of Imaginatien is 
very largely used. 
Conception, in physiology: See EMBRYOLOGY. 
Conception. Immaculate, Doctrine of the: See 1ммл- 
ULATE CONCEPTION OF THE VIRGIN Many. 


Conception, Orders of the Immaculate: Among the 
orders of the Roman Catholic Church there have been the 
following: (1) The Knights of the Immaculate Conception 
of the Blessed Virgin, an order founded in 1618, at Vienna, 
with the intention of bearing arms against heretics and 
infidels. The institution was confirmed by Pope Urban 
VIII. in 1623, but the brotherhood did not flourish, and =n 
was extinct. (2) The Nuns of the Immaculate Concer- 
tion of Mary, founded at Toledo, in Spain. in 1484, by Bea- 
trix de Sylva, and confirmed by Pope Innocent VIII. in 
1489. They afterward joined the Clarisses, and took their 
rule, which rule was changed by Pope Julius II. in 1511. 
They are often called Conceptionists. (3) The Congnsa- 
tion of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virzn 
is the appellation of the lay sisters attached to the nuns of 
Notre Dame, who were established by the blessed Peter 
Fourier (1565-1640). 


Conceptualism: a doctrine of the Schoolmen interme- 
diate between realism and nominalism. The Realist assert- 
that genera and species have an independent. existence— 
that there exist certain “ideas.” the pattern after which 
single objects are fashioned. The Nominalist asserts thi: 
nothing exists but things and names of things—that univer- 
sals are mere names. The Conceptualists assign to univer- 
sals an existence which may be called psvchological—that 
is, independent of single objects, but dependent on the mird 
of the thinking subject in which they exist as conceptions 
Abelard is considered the founder of this doctrine, whien 
was held by Reid, but the distinction arises from а miseen- 
ception of the doctrine of REALISM (g. v.), and is, after ail, 
only NoMINALISM (Q. v.). 


Concertina, kon-sér-tee'na: a musical instrument in- 
vented by Sir Charles Wheatstone in 1829. It is hexagensl 
in shape, with a keyboard at each end and an expansiir 
bellows between the two. The air from the bellows pressing 
on free metallic reeds produces the sound, and this is ef- 
fected both by drawing out and by pressing the bellows, thie 
same note resulting in each ease. The compass of the trie 
concertina is four octaves, through which there is a сіт» 
matic scale. 


Concer’to: in music, (1) a composition for two or mir? 
instruments of the same or of a different kind, or (2) fur a 
single instrument accompanied By an orchestra, designed te 
show the skill of an executant. The modern concerto wi» 
invented by Giuseppe Torelli in 1686. Its form was finally 
settled by Mozart. 

Concetti, kon-chet’tee [plur. of Ital. concetto, a conceit. a 
fanciful notion or expression < Lat. conceptus]: ingenieus 
thoughts or turns of оров points, jeux esprit, ete. 
in serious composition. In the sixteenth century the tax? 
for this species of brilliancy, often false, and always Чапшт- 
ous, spread rapidly in the poetical composition of Europe: 
and toward the end of the century famous representatives 
of the tendency appeared in at least three countries, 1. è. 
Lyly (author of Euphues) in England, Gongora in Spain. 
and Marino in Italy. Each gave a name to the stvle—L- 
phuism, Gongorism, Marinism. During the early part of the 
seventeenth century literature was everywhere afflicted by 
the passion for concetti, as witness Filicaia in Italy, the 
Hôtel Rambouillet and the Précieuses in France. and Dente 
and Cowley in England. Revised by A. К. MARSH. 

Conch, kongk, ог Coneh-shell: the shell of certain car- 
nivorous gasteropods of the genera Triton, Strombus, ct. 
found chiefly in tropical seas. Many tons of these shelis 
are annually exported from the Bahamas to Europe, where 
the finest are used in cutting shell-eameos, and the rest ar 
useful in the porcelain manufacture. 

Concha, José, de la, Marques de la Habana: Spani-h 
general and statesman; b. at Cordova, vicerovaltv of Bune 
Ayres, 1809. His father was shot in the revolution of 114. 
and his mother took him to Spain, where he entered t 
army, In the Carlist struggles he attained the rank of 
lieutenant-general (1839) ; was eaptain-general of the Вахте 
provinces 1843—46 and of Cuba 1849-52 on his return joined 
the oppositionists, and was exiled for a time; was again са 
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tain-general of Cuba 1854—59; on his return became senator 
and subsequently minister to France (1862); was Minister 
ef War in the Miraflores cabinet 1863, and president of the 
senate 1864, having also attained the military grade of mar- 
shal, though he had seen little active service. In Sept., 
150%, Queen Isabella, then іп France, appointed him presi- 
dent of the council and Minister of War and Marine; but 
he was forced to resign by the revolution of Sept. 28, which 
overthrew the monarchy. Не retired for a time to France, 
and by his own request on his return was aguin made gov- 
ernor-general of Cuba (Apr., 1874), but he was unsuccessful 
against the revolutionists there, and was relieved in Mar.. 
IN» During his administrations of Cuba he was accused of 
encouraging the slave-trade. He published two works on the 
political condition of the island. HERBERT H. Ѕмітн. 


Concha, Don MANUEL Gutiérrez, de la, Marques del 
Duero: brother of Don José Concha; b. in Madrid, 1794. 
He was educated for the army; made his first campaigns in 
the war against Napoleog; served against the revolution in 
Buenos Avres 1816-24, afterward against the Carlists; was 
made a general іп 1839 and field-marshal in 1840. In poli- 
tics he belonged to the moderate and conservative party. 
Nevertheless, in 1853 he, together with O'Donnell, Bravo, 
Soto, Mayor, and others, issued that address to the queen 
which led to the revolution, After the fall of the queen he 
retired for some time into private life. He was serving with 
gmat snecess at the head of the republican army against 
the Carlists when he fell in the battle of Muro, June 28, 1874. 


Conchifera, kong-kif'e-ra [from Lat. concha, bivalve 
(тг. кбухт) + ferre, bear]: in Lamarck’s arrangement of 
mollusks a class containing those which have bivalve shells, 
including also the Brachiopoda. The term is now used to 
indicate the class usually called AcepAa/a, but it does not 
include the Brachiopoda. In Gegenbaur's classification the 
term is used to include all mollusks save the Chitons, the 
mollusca of authors generally. F. A. L. 


Conehoidal: shell-like ; used in mineralogy to describe а 
variety of fracture. When the fractured surface of a min- 
eral exhibits curved coneavities similar to the valve of a bi- 
valve mollusk, it is said to have a conchoidal fracture, as 
flint, anthracite coal, etc. 


Conchoid of Nicomedes [conchoid is from Gr. noyxoedhs, 
mussel-like ; кфукт, mussel + eios, appearance]: a curve of 
lhe fourth degree, invented by Nicomedes as a means of tri- 
veting an angle, of constructing two geometrical means be- 
tween two given straight lines, and of finding a cube double 
a given cube, The curve may easily be described, and is oc- 
caslonally used in architecture as a bounding line of the 
meridian section of 
columns. It is gen- 
erated as follows: 
Let A B be astraight 
line, and P any point 
not upon it; then if 
lines P E, P E, ete., 
be drawn, cutting 
А B, whieh is called 
the directrix, іп 

oints C C', and let 
J E. C F be laid off 
from the points of intersection, each equal to a given line, 
the curves traced by the successive points Е and Е form 
the conchoid. That branch which is most remote from 
P ithe “pole” of the conchoid) is called the first ог supe- 
пог conchoid, and the other branch, traced bv points Е F”, 
is the second or inferior eonehoid. Both branches may 
extend to infinity, and they have the line А B for a com- 
men asymptote, The constant distance С E of the points 
F and F from the points of intersection is called the modu- 
"is of the curve. If we take C in the line D P as origin, 
and the lines А В and D P, at right angles to one an- 
“her, as co-ordinate axes, the equation to the conchoid is 


Pe UE Fut) 
y? 
and 4=the perpendicular distance of P from A B. 
a=b, P becomes a cusp point of the first species. 
Conchology [from Gr. кбухт, mussel, shell + Aéyos, word, 
mason}: that branch of natural history which treats of the 
shells of mollusks and similar animals. See MOLLUsCA. 
Conchos. kon'chós: a river of Mexico, an affluent of the 


Rio Grande ; flows through the state of Chihuahua, Ils gen- 
tral direction is N. N. E. Length about 330 miles, 





Conchoid. 





, where а is the modulus of the curve, 
If 
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Conclave [from Lat. conclave, ап apartment that may 
be locked ; con, together + ele vis, kev]: the apartment in 
which the cardinals of the Roman Catholic Church assemble 
to elect anew pope, or more frequently the assembly itself, 
When а pope dies, nine days are allowed for the funeral 
solemnities, The cardinals assemble on the tenth day, and 
voting begins on the eleventh. The large halls of a papal 
palace in Rome or the city where the pope dies are А 
by wooden partitions as to furnish a number of sets of 
small apartments, all opening upon a corridor. АП the 
entrances to the building are closed but one, which is given 
in charge to officials. No intercourse with the publie is 
held while the election is going on. From their separate 
cells, or rather wooden stalls, the cardinals come together 
twice a day till some one of their own number is made pope 
by a majority of two-thirds of all the votes. Each cardinal 
is attended by one or two waiters. called conclavists, sworn 
to secrecy like the cardinals. This method, in its main fea- 
tures, dates from 1273. a constitution, known as that of 
Gregory X., regulating the mode of electing the pope, having 
been carried in the CEcumenical Council of Lyons, July, 
1273. Since Gregory XV. (1621-23) the choice hus been 
either by serutiny (ballot), bv quasi-inspiration, or by coin- 
pone usually the first. The scrutiny, or voting by bal- 
ot, is performed by means of specially prepared. voting- 
papers, which conceal the name of the voter. See S. В. 
Smith, Elements of Ecclesiastical Law (6th ed. New York, 
1887). See CARDINAL. Revised by Јонх J. КЕАХЕ. 


Concomitance, Sacramental: the doctrine of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church that the body and blood of Christ 
sacramentally accompany each other, so that both are sacra- 
mentally received under eifher species, whether of bread or 
wine; hence that the communion in one kind imparts all 
that is received sacramentally in both kinds. Aquinas sub- 
stituted this term for the older опе, Unio naturalis.” Cath- 
ойс Dictionary, s. v. Eucharist, and the article TRANSUB- 
STANTIATION. Јонх J. KEANE. 

The Lutheran Church maintains that from a natural con- 
comitance we can not argue to a sacramental one, which is 
wholly supernatural and dependent on the will of Christ; 
that this lacks implies that the officiating priest receives 
both body and blood twice; and that it holds equally good 
for one kind in the sacrifice of the mass. See Krauth's Con- 
servative Reformation (620, 621). 


Concomitant (from Lat. conco'mitans; pres. pte. of 
concomita ri, accompany ; con, together + comitari, attend 
as companion, deriv. of comes, co mitts, attendant]: in mod- 
ern algebra а quantic which is related to a given system of 
quantics in the following manner: Let 1t, 1g, ete., be a given 
system of quantics, which by linear transformation of their 
variables become converted into з. Wa, Wa, ete., and let u 
and wv’ be quanties respectively derived from these two sys- 
tems according to the same definite rule; then if 15 con- 
verted into m uw, where m denotes some power of the mod- 
ulus of transformation, by the same or by reciprocal systems 
of linear transformations of its variables or facients, u is said 
to be a concomitant of the given system t, us, ete. If u 
should contain no variables, and be therefore identically 
equal to m и’, it is called an invariant of the given system 
of quanties ; if, containing variables, it should be converted 
into m v, by the same linear transformations, it is called a 
covariant; but if its conversion into m w' should require 
linear transformations reciprocal to those first employed, it 
is called а contravariant. Lastly, if u should contain two 
sets of variables, and still become converted into m t' by 
transforming one set by the original and the other by the 
reciprocal substitutions, it is called a mixed concomitant of 
the given system of quanties. Concomitants therefore em- 
brace covariants and contravariants. 


Coneord: town of Middlesex co., Mass. (for location of 
county, see map of Massachusetts, ref. 2-H) ; on Bos. and Me. 
and Fitehburg R. Rs. and on the Concord river; 20 miles 
N. W. of Boston. Incorporated in 1635, it was the first set- 
tlement in New England not on the coast. The first Provin- 
cial Congress of Massachusetts assembled in its old churen 
Oct.. 1774. and made the town the place of deposit for the 
military stores of the colony, On Apr. 19, 1775, at the 
North Bridge, in an affair known as Concord Fight, a body 
of American soldiers, organized under legal authority, ad- 
vanced against British troops, who had been sent to seize 
those stores, received their fire, by command of their officers 
returned. it, forced the enemy to retreat, and by this first 
attack under military orders upon the soldiers of the king 
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began the war of the Revolution. Concord was the home 
of Aleott, Emerson, Hawthorne, Thoreau, and other persons 
of literary distinction. It has a high school, a fine public 
library, and manufactures of cotton and woolen flannels and 
of wooden-ware. ‘The State prison is in the western part of 
the town. Pop. (1880) 3,922; (1890) 4,427; (1895) 5,175. 
Concord: city ; capital of Merrimack County, and of the 
State of New Hampshire (for location of county, see map of 
New Hampshire, ref. 8-F); is pleasantly situated on the 
right bank of Merrimack river; 75 miles by rail N. N. W. 
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from Boston, 130 S. from Mt. Washington, White Moun- 
tains, and 30 S, from Winnipiseogee Lake: lat. 43° 12 20" 
N., lon. 71° 29 W, Itis one of the largest railroad centers 
in New England, The city proper lies on the west side of 
the Merrimack river, with three outlying manufacturing 
villages. It has an area of 64 sq. miles, with gas and elec- 
trie lights, a generous supply of aqueduct water for all pur- 
poses, a complete system of sewerage, electric fire-alarm, 
steam fire department, etc. 

Streets dnd Public Buildings.—The streets are wide, have 
fine sidewalks, and are beautifully shaded, Many of the 
business and publie buildings are fine and expensive struc- 
tures. The State-house was built of Concord granite at an 
expense of $250,000, and contains а valuable law library 
and large collections of portraits of the State's distinguished 
sons. The court-house and city-hall cost $45,000. New 
Hampshire Historical Society library has a large collection 
of books, pamphlets, and pictures of an historical character. 
The city contains the State asylum for the insane,a State 

rison, a Government building for post-office, pension-office, 

. 5. courts, etc., an orphans’ home, an opera-house, and 
other public halls. 

Manufactures,—The manufactures are varied, the most 
important of them being granite quarried and dressed, car- 
riages, furniture, belting and leather hose, foundry and ma- 
chine work, harnesses, flour, woolen goods, cotton goods, 
гаар leather, pianos, shoes, etc, The water-power is val- 
uable. 

Churches, Education, efe.—'The several religious denom- 
inations are represented here by seventeen churches. Con- 
cord has graded schools and high schools fitting pupils for 
college, St. Paul’s, a noted Episcopal training-school for 
boys, а good pushes library, 2 daily and 3 weekly newspapers, 
and a monthly magazine. 

F'inances.—]t has 3 national and 4 savings banks. Valu- 
ation of the citv, $11,000,000. 

History.—This place was the headquarters of the Pena- 
cook tribe of Indians, under Passaconway, who were friendly 
to the English. It was granted by Massachusetts as Pena- 
cook in 1725; incorporated Rumford in 1730 ; came under 
the jurisdiction of New Hampshire, and was incorporated 
Concord in 1765; became State capital in 1816; shire-town 
of Merrimack County in 1823, and adopted city charter in 
1353. А bronze statue of Daniel Webster, presented by 
Benjamin P. Cheney to the State of New Hampshire, was 
unveiled in the State-house park June 17, 1886. 

Pop. (1870) 12,241 ; (1880) 13,842 ; (1890) 17,004. 
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Concord : city; capital of Cabarrus co., N. C. (for loes- 
tion of county, see map of North Carolina, ref. 3-Е); on 
Rich. and Danv. R. R., 20 miles N. E. of Charlotte. It has 
a cotton-factory and two publie gins, iron-manufaetoris, 
foundry, machine-shops, ete. ; large mines are in the vicinity. 
Pop. (1880) 1,264; (1890) 4,389, 


Concordance [from Late Lat. concordantia, deriv. of con- 
cordans, pres. pte. of concorda' re, agree; concors, of one 
mind; con, together + cor, cordis, heart]: an index or die- 
tionary in which all the important words used (verbal con- 
cordance) or subjects treated of (real concordance) in any 
work are arranged alphabetically, and references made to 
the places where they occur. Of biblical concordances the 
number is very large. The earliest real concordance was to 
the Vulgate by Antony of Padua (b. in 1195; d. in 1271 
A. D.); the first verbal one by Cardinal Hugo de $, Cam 
(1244), Next in order was the Hebrew conco ce of Rabbi 
Isaae Nathan (изд in 1448, published in Venice 1524). 
The first Greek concordance the New Testament, by 
Xystus Betuleius (whose real name was Birck), ереше in 
Basel, 1546. Conrad Kircher’s concordance to the Septua- 

int appeared in 1607 in Frankfort, and was the first of its 
kind. Fhe best are—for the Hebrew, Fürst (1840); for the 
New Testament Greek, K. H. Bruder (Leipzig, 1842); for 
the Septuagint, Trommius (1718), which will be supersedei 
by Edwin Hatch апа Н. A. Redpath (London and New 
York, 1892, вуд}; for the —— Е. P. Dutripon (Paris, 
1838; 7th ed. 1880). The first English concordance was by 
John Marbecke (London, 1550); the best by Alexander Cru- 
den (1737), Robert Young (Edinburgh and New York, 1879; 
n. e, 1892), and James Strong. The Englishman’s Greek 
Concordance to the New Testament (London, 1840; 5th ed. 
1868) is very valuable; also Thom’s Concordance to the Re 
vised New Testament (1833). Among the chief concordances 
to the German Bible are those of Lanckisch (Leipzig, 1677); 
Schott (1827), and Hanff (1828-34), but the German Cruden 
is Gottfried Büchner (Jena, 1740; 20th ed. Brunswick, 18). 
There is a French concordance by Mark Wilks (Paris, 1840). 
There is a concordance to Shakspeare by Mrs. Магу Cow- 
den Clarke (1845), and to Tennyson by Brightwell (186%. 
The special lexicons, as to Homer by Crusius, and to Plato 
by Ast, are essentially concordances. See Dicrionaky, 

Revised by SAMUEL MACAULEY JACKSOX. 


Coneor'dat [Fr., from Lat. concorda' tum, thing agreed 
upon, past pte. of concorda're; con, together + cor, cordis, 
heart]: a treaty between the pope as head of the Romsn 
Catholic Church and a civil government in relation to all 
or some of the ecclesiastical affairs of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the respective state. Usually the subjects treated 
of in concordats are those which have at once a civil and a 
religious aspect, hence called “mixed” matters, though 
purely temporal and purely spiritual matters are occasion- 
ally contained in them. The concordat is sometimes pub- 
lished by a papal bull, followed by the ratification of the 
respective state, sometimes by a formal treaty signed by the 
plenipotentiaries of the contracting parties. They аге gen- 
erally looked on as international contracts or treaties, bind- 
ing on either side, but revocable by either party when the 
express conventions are violated, when their fulfillment 5 
physically or morally impossible, ete. The most famous of 
the ancient concordats are (1) the Concordat of Worms 
(Pactum. Calixtinum, 1122) between Pope Calixtus II. and 
Emperor pen V., by which the quarrel of the investitures 
was ended. The emperor gave up his claim to invest wi! 
ring and crozier, and allowed the full liberty of episco 
elections and consecrations, while the pope conceded thst 
the episcopal elections should take place in presence of the 
emperor, exclusive of force and simony ; the disputed ele 
tions to be settled by the emperor after hearing the judg: 
ment of the respective provincial bishops. The elect could 
be invested by means of the scepter, in Germany before, 1 
Burgundy and Italy after, the consecration. (2) The Cor 
cordats of Constance, made by Martin V. in 1418 with the 
representatives of the German — of Poland, Hungar, 
Scandinavia), the French (inclusive of Spain and Italy), an! 
the English nations. In these concordats were treated the 
special reform demands of these nations; a number of ge 
eral decrees had been shortly before issued and agreed w 
by all. (3) The Concordat of Feb., 1447, between Euge 
IV. and the imperial Electors of Germany. (4) The Con- 
cordat of Vienna (or Aschaffenburg), of Feb., 1448, betwen 
Nicholas V. and the imperial estates, in imitation of * 
Concordat of Constance. (5) The Concordat of Leo X. am 
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Francis I, (1516), by which the Pragmatic Sanction of 
Bourges was abolished and an overwhelming influence in 
French ecclesiastical affairs granted to the young king, 
which both he and his suecessors abused, though at the be- 
ginning the parliaments and the university were opposed to 
this concordat. 

The principal modern concordat is that agreed upon in 

1801 between Pius VII. and Napoleon L.in seventeen ar- 
ticles, which recognizes the Roman Catholic religion as that 
of the great majority of French citizens, provides for the 
free exercise of Catholic worship, the salary of its ministers, 
ete, The pope, on his side, recast the hierarchy in France, 
accorded to the first consul the right of indicating candi- 
dates for the episcopal sees, reserving to himself the canon- 
ical institutions, and renounced the claims of the Church to 
the confiscated ecclesiastical goods. This concordat does 
not hold good in case the head of the French Government 
should cease to be a Roman Catholic. The holy see does 
not recognize the “organic articles" added in 1802 by Na- 
ү А new concordat was projected in 1817 between 
ius VIL and Louis XVIII., but failed to receive the con- 
firmation of the assembly. Since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the holy see has made со with 
Bavaria (1818), Prussia (1821), Baden (1827, 1859), Hanover 
11824), Oldenburg (1830), Würtemberg (1857). Sardinia, Na- 
ples, Tuseany, Spain, the Netherlands, Switzerland, and Rus- 
ua have also made concordats with Rome in the course of 
the nineteenth century. The Austrian Concordat of 1855, 
which aimed at being favorable to the Catholic Church, 
was vehemently opposed as too favorable to the Church. It 
was abolished by the Government in 1870. Special arrange- 
ments in 1881 permitted the regulation of the Catholic hie- 
rarchy in Bosnia and Herzegovina. The South American re- 
publics have concluded coucordats with the Roman Catholic 
authorities: Venezuela (1862), Ecuador (1862), Bolivia (1851), 
Guatemala (1852), San Salvador and Honduras (1862), Nica- 
гала (1861), Costa Rica (1852), Haiti (1860). In these con- 
conlats the Roman Catholic religion is recognized as the 
religion of the state, without exclusion of other cults, the 
support of the clergy provided for, the freedom of Roman 
Catholic worship guaranteed, while the president can name 
the candidates (within a year) for vacant bishoprics, and in 
the case of vacancies of parishes three candidates who have 
previously sustained the Tridentine concursus are proposed 
to the president, who can choose one of the candidates for 
the parish. 

The text of the coneordats is to be found in Walter, 
Конев Juris Ecc. Antiq. et Moderni (Bonn, 1862); Nussi, 
Conventiones de rebus ecc. inter S. Sedem et Civilem potes- 
tıfrm (Mavence, 1870). See Balve, Das Concordat (Munich, 
13), For the Roiman Catholie view of the many intricate 
questions, see Wetzer and Welte’s R. Lericon, art. Con- 
cordat; for the Protestant, Richter and Dove's Kirchenrecht 
(8th ed. 1878). JOHN J. KEANE. ` 

The term is also applied to the covenant entered into by 
the Scottish bishops Skinner, Kilgour, and Petrie with Sea- 
bury at the time of the latter's consecration as the first 
Bishop of Connecticut, Nov. 14, 1784, at Aberdeen, Scotland. 
This ecclesiastical State paper is printed in full in Hawks 
aud Perry's Conn. Ch. Documents, 


Concord, Book of: the collection of the Confessions 
which are received either by the entire Lutheran Church or. 
hy the larger part of it. It was published in 1580, and sup- 
Manted а great number of bulky Corpora Doctrine. ТЕ con- 
1015—1, the three General Creeds (the Apostles’, Nicene, 
and Athanasian); 2, the Augsburg Confession; 3, the Apol- 
оцу of the Confession; 4, the Smalcald Articles: 5, the 
Smaller and the Larger Catechism of Luther; and 6, the 
Formula of Concord, to which the Book of Concord is re- 
lated as the whole to a part, though the two are often con- 
founded. An English translation of the Book of Concord 
In two volumes, the second consisting of historical intro- 
duction, illustrative documents. and indexes, edited by Н. 
Е. Jacobs, was published in Philadelphia 1882-83. 

Revised |; Henry E. JACOBS. 


Coneord, Formula of: the last part of the Book of Con- 
cord, in which it appeared, for the first time, in 1580. It 
consists of two parts, of which the first may be said to be 
the text and the second the commentary. It was occasioned 
by the vacillations of MELANCHTHON (д. т), real and seem- 
ing, the Crypto-Calvinistie and other controversies, and the 
appearance of a number of Corpora Doctrine objectionable 
li Various respects. Protracted and patient conferences 
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and labors, in which the greatest divines of the Lutheran 
Church, especially Andrew and Chemnitz, took part, preceded 
and accompanied the preparation of it. Eighty-six of the 
states of the empire united in it. Augustus of Saxony was 
among its most important promoters. 

Revised by HENRY Е. Jacoss. 


Concor’dia: a goddess of the Roman mythology; may 
be considered a personification of domestic concord and of 


harmony between several classes of the body politie. Sev- 
eral temples were erected to her in ancient Rome. The ses- 
sions of the senate were sometimes held in the Temple of 
Concord (Ades Concordia). 

Concordia: village; 35 miles N. E. of Venice; on the 
site of the old city of Concordia; founded by Augustus 
after the pacification of the empire, and destroyed by Attila 
in 452 (see map of Italy, ref. 3-E). In 1873 the old Chris- 
tian cemetery of the city was discovered, and 160 stone cof- 
fins, some of great archwological interest, were dug up. 

Concordia: acity of Argentina; in the province of 
Entre Rios; on the river Uruguay, nearly opposite Salto 
(see map of South America, ref. 8-6). Steamers ascend the 
river to this point, and the East Argentine Railway connects 
it with the agricultural and grazing districts of Corrientes, 
being a large and constantly increasing trade. Pop. (1889) 
11,500, and rapidly growing. H. H. 5. 

Coneordia: city (founded in 1870); capital of Cloud co., 
Kan. (for location of county, see map of Kansas, ref. 4-6): 
on Mo, Pac., Atch., Тор. and S. Fé and Un. Рас. К. Rs., and 
on the Republiean river. It has а U. S. land-office, Nuza- 
reth Гое a high school, iron-works, plow, wagon, 
and cigar factories, roller flouring-mills, excellent water- 
power, ete. Pop. (1880) 1,853; (1890) 3.184; (1895) 3,011. 

EDITOR оғ “ CONCORDIA EMPIRE.” ` 

Concord River: a river of Middlesex co., Mass. ; formed 
by the junetion of the Assabet and Sudbury rivers, at Con- 
сога. It flows northward, and enters the Merrimac near 
Lowell. 


Con’crete [from Lat. concre'tus, solidified ; past pte. of 
concres cere, grow together]: in philosophy, said of any qual- 
itv which is considered in connection with the object to which 
it belongs; a quality not concrete is abstract. Thus “ wis- 
dom " is an abstract quality ; but when we speak of a “ wise 
man” the quality becomes concrete. 


Concrete: a hardened mixture of mortar (generally hy- 
draulie) with course materials, such as fragments of brick or 
stone, gravel, pebbles, or shells. The volume of mortar 
should be slightly in excess of the volume of voids in the 
coarse materials. Among engineers in the U.S. it is cus- 
tomary, in making conerete by hand, to (1) mix the cement 
and sand, or cement, lime, and sand, together, dry ; (2) then 
add water, and mix to a stiff mortar; and (3) then spread 
the mortar evenly over the platform; (4) the coarse frag- 
ments are then spread out upon the mortar, and the whole 
mixed together thoroughly with shovels. The coarse ma- 
terials should be kept dump, or sprinkled with water before 
they are incorporated with the cement and sand. After 
mixing the concrete is conveyed away in wheelbarrows, and 
compacted in position by ramming in layers 6 inches to 8 
inches thick. Concrete should not be mixed with too much 
water. but when ready for use should be quite coherent, and 
capable of standing at а steep slope without the water run- 
ning from it ; otherwise it will be impossible to compact it 
by ramming. It should not be plastic and jelly-like under 
the rammer. 

In carrving on large operations it is advantageous. on 
many accounts, to make the concrete in a mill, of which 
there are several kinds. Any box or cylinder to receive the 
ingredients, revolving slowly about either a diagonal or con- 
centric axis, will answer the purpose. A cubical box, meas- 
uring 4 feet in length on each edge, was used upon the forti- 
fications on Staten Island with entire success, ‘The box was 
rigidly mounted upon an iron axle passing through opposite 
diagonal corners, and was provided with a trap-door, about 
2 feet square, close to one of the angles farthest from the 
axis, through which the materials were introduced. Eight 
revolutions of the box, made in less than one minute, were 
found to be quite sufficient to secure a thorough incorpora- 
tion of the mortar with the coarse material (broken stone 
and pebbles). In using a mill of this deseription it is not 
necessary that the mortar should be first prepared hy a dis- 
tinct and separate process, but all the ingredients of the con- 
crete—the cement, lime (if lime be used), sand, water, and 
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coarse materials—may be introduced promiscnously into the 
box. The mill may be charged by wheelbarrows from a 
latform arranged at the proper height, or preferably by a 

ж tub mancwuvered by a derrick, The proper charge for 
the box, in order to insure thorough mixing, Toull not ex- 
ceed one-half to five-eighths of its total capacity. One tub- 
ful (36 to 40 eubic feet) should charge the box. 

A standard formula for making Rosendale cement con- 
crete upon U. S. publie works is— 

Concrete No. 1. 
1 bari el of —— = 3°27 barrels of concrete mortar; 
* broken stone, or brick, gravel, ovster-shells, or a 

mixture of two or inore of them. 

This batch will make 21:75 cubic feet of concrete rammed in 
place. The mortar of this concrete, tested. by itself, pos- 
sesses a crushing strength of 130 lb, per square inch when two 
months old, the test being applied to -inch or 6-inch cubes, 
For unimportant works, 6 to 6$ barrels of broken stone. in- 
stead of 5, тау be incorporated, and the concrete may be 
vlieapened still further by replacing a portion of the cement 
by common lime, as іп No. 2. 

Concrete No, 2.—In foundations above water the concrete 
mortar may be composed as follows: 
1 barrel of Rosendale cement = 3°70 cubic feet of paste, 

l " © common lime = 250 $ i 

34-4 bbl. * sand, loosely measured. 
The conerete should contain 1 volume of this mortar to 
about 24 volumes of ballast. 

Concrete No. 3. — Portland. cement concrete possessing а 
little more strength than the No. 1 above may be made as 
follows: 


1 barrel of Portland cement NOE biel ОО 


1 ^"  " slaked lime-powder mortar: 
10 *  * sand — 
16  * broken stone or other good ballast. 


This bateh will produce 694 cubic feet of concrete rammed 
in position, The mortar of this concrete will sustain. a 
crushing weight of 154 lb. to the square inch when two 
months old. 

Omitting the common lime, the following formula will 
give a good concrete : 

Concrete No. 4. 

1 barrel of Portland cement ) = 54 barrels of concrete 

9) " sand ү тог!аг. 

== 134 barrels mixed and 
shaken down, contain- 
ing 264 per cent. of 
voids. 

This batch of concrete produces 50 cubic fect rammed іп 

position, and is suitable for the best quality of concrete 

work, 

It is desirable in all eases that the mortar for concrete 
should be hydraulic, in order to secure simultaneous indura- 
tion throughout the entire mass after it has been compacted 
in position, Having established the quality of the mortar, 
whether of cement and sand, or cement, lime, and sand, the 

roportion of mortar to the coarse materials should be ad- 
justed, so that the volume of the former should be somewhat 
in excess of the volume of voids in the latter. 

In building the Mississippi jetties bloeks of concrete were 
used which weighed from 25 to 72 tons each. The materials 
in this concrete were 9*6 per cent. of Portland cement, 271 
per cent, of sund, 1455 per cent. of clean gravel, and 488 per 
cont. of broken stone, After setting, the volume of the con- 
crete was only 60 per cent. of the dry materials, and the 
contraction during hardening was 4 per cent. 

The word beton is sometimes used as synonymous with 
concrete, but strictly beton is merely hydraulic mortar, in 
which the cement and sand have been thoroughly mixed 
by prolonged trituration when wet. 

Concrete is extensively used for the foundations of piers, 
buildings, and street pavements, and for the general purposes 
of a rough artificial stone. Monolithic structures in the 
shape of abutments, arches, and walls of factories, have been 
built. /» sihe and wholly of concrete, For instance, the 
lower part of the pedestal of the statue of Liberty in New 
York harbor is а solid mass of concrete 91 feet. square at 
the base, 65 feet square at the. top, and. 52. feet. in vertical 
height. | Concrete can be deposited under water by inclosing 
it in paper bags which burst when thoroughly wet. and 
sometimes it is allowed to slide down through the water in 
а long box or tube, called a лере, 

The ultimate compressive strength of concrete ranges 


6 "  *" gravel and pebbles [ 
9 " * broken stone 
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from 700 to 3,000 lb. per square inch when two vears old, 
Like cement, it is supposed to harden and strengthen wih 
ave, Its cost ranges from ЖЭ to $10 per cubic vard, йори. 
ing upon the quality of the cement and the methods of nix 
ing it with the other constituents. See CEMENT and тоу, 
"ee Gillmore's Limes, Hydraulic Cements, and Mortars: 
Newman’s Notes on Concrete and Works in Concrete: urd 
Baker's Treatise on Masonry Construction. 
Q. A. GILLMORE. Revised by MANSFIELD MERRIMAN, 


Concretion [from Lat. concre'tio, deriv. of conerexer., 
grow — in medicine, an extraneous solid which a- 
cumulates within the body. Coneretions may be chemi-al 
D tates from the secretions, and as such occur in the 
Е the gall-cyst, or salivary ducts. These are calli 
calculi. and are sometimes of organie and sometimes of non- 
organic matter. Again, concretions may be of phosphate ur 
carbonate of lime, occurring in tubercular or other бог 
ate masses; While in the joints they are sometimes of uray 
of soda, as in * gouty concretions.” Within the alimentary 
canal they are often composed of hair which has been swal- 
lowed, or of cholesterin, and sometimes of magnesia salts, 


Concu’binage [Fr. deriv. of concubin, concubine, fran 
Lat. concubina ; con, together + cuba re, lie in bed]: ther- 
lation of а man and woman who habitually cohabit without 
lawful marriage; or, more frequently, a kind of inferior mar- 
riage, which does not give the woman the legal position ofa 
wife. Concubinage was lawful among the ancient Hebrew, 
as the cases of Abraham, Jacob, and many other example 
show. Coneubinage in ancient Rome was often а uni m 
between persons who could not legally intermarry on ac 
count of difference in rank, It appears that in. general the 
children of a concubine were illegitimate among the R- 
mans, though many examples of their apparent legitimas 
have been adduced. The Church of Rome never formas 
forbade concubinage until the Council of Trent. The Pro: 
estant Churches have uniformly opposed it, as contrary t 
the spirit of Christianity. The only relie of legalized von- 
cubinage in enlightened countries is MogaANATIC Makglavt 
(g. ®.). 

Concurrent : literally, moving in conjunction ; hence. in 
law, having the same authority ; contributing to the sime 
effect. A concurrent consideration occurs where the cmn- 
siderations are mutual promises. А concurrent jurisdielion 
(the most important use of the term) is jurisdiction whieh 
may be exercised by any one of two or more courts in the 
same cause. In such а case the court which first claims and 
exercises jurisdiction in the cause acquires the exclusive 
right of determining it. In the U.S. the Federal courts und 
the courts of the several States often have concurrent juris- 
diction, and in such cases where suit is first brought in the 
State court an appeal lies to the U. S. courts on questions 
of law arising under the Constitution, laws, or treaties cf 
the U.S. Е. STURGES ALLEN. 

Concussion [from Lat. concus'sio, deriv. of coneu tere, 
concus' sua, clash together; con, together + qua tere, clash. 
strike]: in medicine, a disturbance produced by blows or 
falls, attended with violent shaking as of the brain or other 
parts of the body. "The word is used particularly in regard 
to the disturbance of the brain in this way. Сонсиазип fl 
the brain generally results from а fall or blow in which tle 
head is directly struck, or in which much violent shaking 
of the brain occurs in consequence of falling upon the feet, 
buttocks, ete. The first effect is shock, the patient berm’ 
ing pale and collapsed, the pulse small and feeble. and 
consciousness only partially preserved. When the shok 
has spent itself, and the symptoms of concussion proper ar 

resent, the patient lies senseless, his pupils dilated, his 
breathing feeble, and the skin cold and livid or pale. li 
voluntary discharges of the bowels and bladder may takë 
place, and the patient may gradually sink and die. or fe 
may become more conscious, and at the same time irritat 
erving constantly, and perhaps delirious and talkative. [ш 
condition may persist for a short time and subside, or 1t may 
ахх into one of cerebral inflammation with eventual dis” 
Juin The treatment of concussion consists, first. in the 
treatment of the primary shock, for which external beat. 
mustard plasters, and other stimulating measures may '* 
required. For the concussion itself, the patient Is te тє 
laced at rest in a cool room, and cold applied to the hrs 
No food or merely light liquid diet should be given: Me 
bowels should be kept open by mild laxatives, and the urne 
drawn with а catheter. Opium and other sedative reme 
may be required. №. P. 
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Concussion Fuse: See Fuse. 

Condamine, kon dia meen’, CHARLES MARIE, de la: See 
La CoNDAMINE. 

Condé, kon‘day’, or Condé-sur-l'Escaut: town of France; 
department of Nord ; situated at the confluence of the Haine 
and the Scheldt; 7 miles N. N. E. of Valenciennes (see map 
of France, ref. 2—(1). It is well built, and has strong fortifi- 
cations constructed by Vauban. It has a town-hall. an ar- 
seal, and a military hospital; also manufactures of chicory, 
starch, cordage, and leather. It has been several times be- 
чеш, and was taken by the Austrians in 1793. The Princes 
of Condé derived their title from this town. Pop. (1896) 4.491. 


Condé, НЕхквт I. ре Bourgon, Prince de: b. Dec. 9, 1552; 
wasa son of Louis I. (see below). He was a cousin of Henry 
of Navarre, and joined the Protestant army about 1554, 
He died Mar. 5, 1588, апа it is supposed he was pond 
by his servant, He left a son, Henry II. Prince de Condé 
id. in 1646), who was educated à Roman Catholic, and was 
the father of the Great Condé, 


Condé, Lovis HENRI JosEPn, Prince de (styled also Duke 
af Bourbon): the last of the line of Condé; b. Apr. 13, 1756. 
He was the father of the Due d'Enghien, who was murdered 
in INH. Condé fought against the French Republic (1792— 
Ish, and was found dead in 1830, having did by violence, 
perhaps by his own hand. 

Condé. Lovis I. ре Восввох, Prince de: French general ; 
founder of the house of Condé, a branch line of the house 
of Bourbon; b. at Vendome, May 7, 1530: a son of Charles 
de Bourbon, Due de Vendôme; brother of Antony of Bour- 
len, and uncle of Henry IV. As an adversary of the family 
of (mise he took a prominent part in the conspiracy of Am- 
boise in 1559. He was the general-in-chief of the Hugue- 
nots in the civil war which began in 1562. He was defeated 
and taken prisoner at Dreux in that vear. In 1567 he com- 
manded at the battle of St.-Denis. Having been defeated 
and wounded at the battle of Jarnac, Mar. 15, 1569, he was 
shot after he had surrendered. See Desormeaux, Histoire 
d- la Maikon de Condé; Mémoires de Louis de Bourbon, 
Prince de Condé. 


Condé, Lovis II. DE BOURBON, Prince de (styled The 
Great Condé): celebrated French general; b. in Paris, Sept. 
8,1621; was a son of Henri IL, Prince of Condé. In his 
youth he was called the Due d'Enghien. He married, in 
1641. Clarie Clémence de Maillé-Brézé, a niece of Cardinal 
Richelieu. In May, 1643, he gained a signal victory over 
the Spaniards at Roeroi. He defeated the Bavarian general 
Merey at Nordlingen in 1645, and inherited his father’s title 
in 1646. Не gained a decisive victory over the Spaniards 
at Lens іп 1643. In the civil war of the Fronde, which 
leran in 1649, he at first supported Mazarin and the Roy- 
alist party. Early in 1650 he was arrested by Mazarin, 
whom he offended by his hanghty conduct. After he had 
leen confined. nearly а year he was released, and raised an 
army to fight agninst the court. He marched in 1652 
azainst Paris, which was defended with success by Turenne. 
In 1653 he was condemned to death, and entered the serv- 
ice of the King of Spain, who gave him command of an 
army in Flanders. He was there opposed to Turenne, over 
Whom he could not gain much advantage. The war was 
ended by a treaty between France and Spain in 1659. The 
Prince of Condé was then pardoned, and returned to the 
“тесе of the French king. Having obtained the command 
„Сап army in Flanders, he fought an indecisive battle at 
Scheffe against William, Prince of Orange, in 1674. D. 
Dec. 11, 1656. “The art of war,” says Voltaire, “seemed 
ш him a natural instinct.” Bossuet pronounced a funeral 
eration on him. See Desormeaux, Histoire de Louis, 
Prince de Condé (4 vols, 1768); Lord Mahon, Life of the 
Prince of Condé (1840); Voltaire, Siècle de Louis XIV.: 
tography by Fitzpatrick (2 vols., 1874). 

Condé, Lovis Josee ре BOURBON, Prince de: the only 
sn of the Duke of Bourbon; b. Aug. 9, 1736. He served 
With distinction in the Seven Years’ war (1755-62), and emi- 
grated as a royalist in 1789. He led the French emigrants 
Who in 1792 fought against the republic in co-operation with 
the Austrian army. Пе disbanded his corps of emigrants 
Т, returned to France 1814, and died May 13, 1818. 


Condensation: the act of rendering a body more dense 
aud compact by bringing its particles into eloser proximity 
and inereasing its specific gravity. The term is usually ap- 
pus to the conversion of a vapor or gas into a liquid either 
J pressure or by the agency of cold. 
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Condensed Milk: See MILK. 

Condenser (in electricity): a device in which the eiectro- 
statie induction between charged bodies is made use of for 
the aecumulation and storage of considerable quantities of 
electricity, 

The inductive action between charged conductors depends 
upon their distance and the nature of the intervening me- 
dium, the so-called dielectric, The capacity of a condenser 
will increase directly as the surface used, and with the 
specific Inductive capacity (4. т) of the dielectric. The 
capacity Increases also es the distance between the plates or 
coatings diminishes, according to a law which varies with 
the form of the condenser. 

Where the condenser consists of two parallel plates, the 
‘distance between which is negligible as compared with their 
size, the law for capacity is— 

AS 
© 4rd 
Where Q is the quantity of electricity necessary to bring 
about a unit difference of potential between the plates, S is 
the surface of one of them, d is the distance bet ween 
them, and A is the specific inductive capacity of the 
medium. 

The simples! form of condenser consists of two 
parallel metallic disks separated by a laver of air. 
The best-known. form is the Leyden jar (see Fig. 1). 
Condensers of large capacity are made by sepa- 
rating many sheets of tinfoil by means of mica or of 
paraflined paper. Such condensers are usually con- 
structed so that their capacity will be exactly a mi- 





Fig. 1. 
cro-farad (see FARAD), or some simple multiple of that stand- 


ard. 2. L. NICHOLS. 
Condensing Steam-engine : See STEAM-ENGINE. 


Condé-sur-Noireau, kon day'sürnwi& ró : a town of 
France; department of Calvados; on the river Noireau; 23 
miles S. S. W. of Caen (see map of France, ref. 3-D). It 
has manufactures of muslin, linen, woolens, cutlery, and 
leather. Pop. (1896) 6,663. 


Condillac, kon'dée'yiük', Ёт1тЕххЕ Воххот, de, Abbé de 
Mureaux: French philosopher; b. at Grenoble in 1715; 
brother of the Abbé de Mably. Пе associated in his youth 
with J.J. Rousseau and Diderot. In 1746 he published 
Essai sur Vorigine des connaissances humaines (2 vols. ; 
translated by Th. Nugent іп 1750), and in 1749 Traité des 
Systemes (2 vols). His reputation was widely extended by 
his admirable Traité des Sensations (3 vols, 1754). He 
was chosen a member of the French Academy in 1768. Не 
adopted the theory that our knowledge and ideas are de- 
rived from the operations of the senses. D. Aug. 8, 1780. 
Among his works is Art de Ratsonner, forming part of а 
series entitled Cours @ Etudes, We argues that man owes 
the development of his faculties to the use of signs. His 
complete works appeared in 1798 (23 vols.; new ed. 1824, 16 
vols) See Robert, Les Théories logiques de Condillac 
(1869), and Lewes's History of Philosophy. 


Condition [from Lat. condicio, compact, agreement, 
terms, circumstances, situation; con, together + reduced 
grade of root of ат сеге, tell, declare; ef. abdica re, di cio, 
juri dicus, inder, in dicis, ete. The ее conditio occ urs 
in the poorer MSS., and is due to the later confusion of pal- 
atalized c and f]: the particular mode, state, or cireum- 
stances of a person or thing. In logic it is that on which 
something else is contingent; something which must prese 
a cause, and render its operation possible, An inked pen in 
the hand of a writer may Бе the cause of a certain writing, 
but the condition is the capacity of the paper to absorb ink. 

CONDITION, in law, has several significations. 1. Jn the 
Civil Law—The principal ease here is a clause in а con- 
tract, whereby a party, anticipating that an event may pro- 
duee some change which he is desirous to guard against, 
provides what shall be done in case the event happens. For 
example, if it is provided that if a house that is sold is 
found to be subject to a certain burden or servitude the sale 
shall be void. the provision is a condition, Conditions were 
Classified in an artificial manner (for which see Pothier on 
Obligationa, Domat, and other text-writers). 2. In common 
law it means the status of a person in respect to his legal 
rights, capacities, and disabilities. (The subjeet is more 
fully considered under the word Status.) 3. In common 
law it further means a qualification or restriction annexed 
to an estate arising either upon a convevance or under a 
will, whereby the estate is created or enlarged or defeated, 
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or a like clause affecting the existence of an instrument or 
the operation of a contract. The leading instance to be 
considered is a qualification annexed to an estate. It is 
important at the outset to distinguish between a condition 
and a covenant. А condition either enlarges or defeats an 
estate; a covenant is a mere engagement under seal to do 
an act. If a condition be broken, the estate either does not 
exist at all, or, if vested, the grantor may by appropriate 
means defeat it. In case a covenant is broken the rem- 
edy is to sue for damages, or to compel the covenantor to 
perform it, or to prevent him by injinetion from breaking 
it. The same act may by suitable words have imparted to 
it both the character of a condition and a covenant, when a 
grantor will have his choice of remedies, Conditions as to 


their form are either express or implied ; as to their relation. 


to the estate they are either precedent or subsequent. А 
condition is said to be precedent when it precedes the vest- 
ing or enlarging of the estate; it is subsequent when, the 
estate having vested, its regular effect is to defeat it. The 
distinction does not depend upon any form of words, but 
upon the intent of the parties. It will be observed that the 
regular effect of a condition subsequent is to lead to a for- 
feiture. As the spirit of the law is opposed to forfeiture, it 
is governed by technical rules that would not be applied in 
case of a mere action upon a promise or covenant. Great 
care must be taken not to confound rules which appertain 
to the one subject with those which prevail in the other. 
It is an elementary rule that a condition subsequent does 
not affect the nature of the estate; it only qualifies it to 
this extent, that in the happening of the specified event it 
may be made to terminate before its natural expiration. 
Thus an estate in fee or for life or for years remains a mem- 
ber of its class, though it may be defeated by the happening 
of the event which is called a condition. It should also be 
stated that the happening of the prescribed event does not 
of itself defeat the estate. There must be an affirmative act 
on the part of the grantor whereby he repossesses himself of 
his estate. This is technically called a “re-entry.” In well- 
drawn instruments a power of re-entry is expressly reserved. 
This rule is so rigidly adhered to that if a lease should pre- 
scribe that an estate of a tenant should, on the happening 
of an event, be null and void, a re-entry would still be neces- 
sary. This rule leads to an important principle, that the 
right to take advantage of the forfeiture may be waived ex- 
pressly or by implication, as where rent upon a lease is ac- 
cepted with knowledge of the cause of forfeiture. The 
technical rules of the common law do not apply to testa- 
mentary provisions or legacies of personal property, as that 
branch of jurisprudence was developed by the ecclesiastical 
courts from the Roman law. Much caution is accordingly 
necessary in discriminating between devises of land and 
legacies of personal property, for, though in the same instru- 
ment, they will be governed by different rules. The rule 
that the grantor must re-enter is to be confined to a strict 
case of condition. It does not apply to a conditional limi- 
tation. The distinction between the two should be pointed 
out. In a condition the estate on the happening of the pre- 
scribed event is to return to the grantor; in a conditional 
limitation it is to pass over to a third person. Ап illustra- 
tion will show the difference between them. Thus if a tes- 
tator should give his daughter an estate to be defeated in 
case she entered a convent, there would be a condition: but 
if he had added that in the event supposed it should go to 
his brother, it would be a нона imitation. Тһе main 
importance of the distinction is that in case of the condi- 
tional limitation no re-entry is necessary, and the estate on 
the happening of the event passes at once to the person des- 
ignated. The law of conditions will be found in the works 
on real property, such as Washburn, Cruise, and Hilliard, 
and to a certain extent in works on landlord and tenant, 
such as Taylor. Т. W. Dwiceut. 


Conditional Limitation: See Coxpiriox (in law). 


Conditioned, Philosophy of the: a name given to the 
system of Sir William Hamilton. It is a development and 
application of the general principle of the Antinomies of 

ant, although claimed by Hamilton as an original discov- 
ery (Metaphysics, 647). It regards the judgment of causal- 
ity as derived from an impotence of the mind—the princi- 
ple of the conditioned—the law that the conceivable has 
always two opposite extremes, and that the extremes are 
equally inconceivable. We conceive of existence as condi- 
tioned in time, and thus expressing at once and in relation 
the three categories of thought which afford us in combina- 
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tion the principle of causality, the law of which is that 
when an object is presented phenomenally as commencing, 
we can not but suppose that the complement of existence 
which it now contains has previously been. See Hamilton's 
Metaphysics, lect. xxxviii., xxxix. See refutation of the 
supposed law in Jour, Spec. Philos., vol. iv. (р. 283). 
Revised by W. T. Harris, 


Condom, kon'doh': a town of France; department of 
Gers; on the Bayse, here crossed by two bridges; 24 miles 
N. N. W. of Auch (see map of France, ref. 3-E). It hasa 
church, formerly a cathedral, and manufactures of cotton, 
mixed fabrics, and porcelain. It was founded in 721 a. р, 
Pop. (1896) 7,045, 


Condonation (in Lat. condonatio): in the law of divorce, 
the conditional forgiveness (express or implied) of an of- 
fense for which, without such forgiveness, a divorce may be 
obtained. Condonation will be implied from cohabitation 
of the parties with knowledge that the offense has been 
committed, and with the means of establishing its commis- 
sion in a court of justice, but in other cases it is sometimes 
difficult to decide whether the offense was condoned or not. 
Condonation is conditional in this sense, that a repetition of 
the offense revives the original charge. According to some 
authorities the original charge may be revived by the com- 
mission of an offense of an inferior grade. 

Revised by Е. STURGES ALLEY. 


Condor [Span. form of the native Peruvian name cua- 
tur]: the great vulture of the Andes, Surcorhamphus 
gryphus (family 
Cathartidæ). The 
adult male is glos- 
sy black, with a 
conspicuous ashy. 
white mark upon 
the — a ruff of 
soft white down 
encircles the neck, 
which, as well as 
the head, is bare 
and wattled. It is — 
somewhat under 4 
feet in length, and 
its spread of wing 
is 9 feet. The legs 
are powerful, but 
the feet are not > 
fitted for seizing = f£ 
and tearing. The 9 
female is duller А 
colored than the * 
male апа lacks 
the wattles. The 
condor is а resi- 
dent of the Andes from Ecuador to the Strait of Magellan, 
and breeds upon precipices, laying two dull-white eggs on 
the bare rock. Its favorite food is carrion, but it is said to 
attack and kill young or sickly animals. Its powers of flight 
are wonderful, and it has been seen soaring above the sum- 
mits of the Andes at a height of 5 miles above the sea. It 
is captured with the lasso when gorged with food, and also, 
we are told, by enticing it to descend upon carrion placed 
in a small pen, from which it is unable to rise, as the bird 
takes wing with some difficulty. 

The California vulture (Pseudogryphus californianus) is 
also sometimes called condor. It 15 of a brownish black, 
with a whitish line, formed by the tips of the greater coverts, 
running across the closed wing, and a broad band of white 
extends along the under side of the wing, forming a con- 
spicuous mark when the bird is sailing overhead. It is 
rather more lightly built than its southern relative, but has 
a little the greater expanse of wing, sometimes measuring 
10 feet from tip totip. In habits the two birds are similar. 
It is — restricted in its range, which extends only 
from the Colorado river to the Columbia river and from 
the Sierra Nevada to the sea. Е. A. Lrcas. 


Condorcanqui, José GABRIEL: See Tupac Amaru II. 


Condorcet, kon dor'sà, MARIE JEAN ANTOINE NICOLAS 
CARITAT, Marquis de: French philosopher and mathemati- 
cian; b. at Ribemont, in Picardy, Sept. 17, 1743. of an 
ancient family of Dauphiné. He studied in the College of 
Navarre, and became, in 1762, a resident of Paris. Having 
written an Essay on the Integral Calculus, he was admitted 





Condor. 
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into the Academy of Sciences in 1769. He was an intimate 
friend of D'Alembert. In 1777 he was chosen perpetual 
weretary of the Academy of Sciences, and іп 1782 was ad- 
mitted into the French Academy. He had а large share in 
the Encyclopédie. He favored the popular cause in 1789, 
wrote several able political treatises, and published the in- 
flaential Feuille villageoise, and was elected to the National 
Convention in 1792. He was a moderate republican, and 
voted generally with the Girondists. He married, in 1786, 
Saphie, sister of Gen. Grouchy. noted for her beauty (b. in 
1764: d. in 1822). Having been proscribed by the Jacobins 
in May, 1793, he remained secreted in the house of a friend 
in Paris for eight months. During this period he wrote 
Exquisse d'un. Tableau historique des Progrès de U Esprit 
humain (1795). This is regarded as his greatest work. He 
believed in human  perfectibilit, and had noble ideas of 
human destiny. He quitted his place of refuge early in 
174 in order to enjoy a rural excursion, was arrested, and 
confined in prison at Bourg-la-Reine, where he took poison 
and died Mar. 2%, 1794. * Thus died,” says Lamartine, * this 
“Seneca of the modern school. The day of recognition has 
not come for him, but it will come and will exculpate his 
memory from reproach.” A collection of his numerous 
works was published by O'Connor and Arago (12 vols., 1847- 
4, See D. F. Arago, Biographie de Condorcet (1849). 
(ondottieri. kon-dot-tvà ree [Ital. plur. of condottiere, 
deriv. of condotto, conduct}: Italian mercenaries who, during 
the Italian wars in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
tok service under any prince or government that chose to 
enzage them. They consisted principally of heavy-armed 
cavalry, and for a long period the wars of Italy were left 
entirely to them. There came to be an understanding be- 
tween them to spare their troops as much as possible, until 
at length battles were fought with little more hazard than 
would be incurred in а tourney. Among the most cele- 
brated were Lodrisio. about 1339 ; Fra Moreale, 1350 ; Guar- 
meri, Lando, and Francesco di Carmagnola, about 1412; 
Francesco Sforza, about 1450; and the English Hawkwood. 


Conduction: See HEAT and ELECTRICITY. 


Conductor: a substance through which electricity can 
pass freely, or on which, if insulated, a charge of electricity 
can be maintained. Different substances conduct electricity 
with greater or less readiness. Conductivity varies also ac- 
cording to cireumstanees, and even substances usually non- 
conductors sometimes transmit electricity. 

Cone [from Lat. со nua = Gr. x&ros, cone, pine-cone]: in 
geometry, a solid, the curved portion of whose bounding sur- 
face is generated by the motion of a line, called the genera- 
frir. constantly passing through a fixed point called the ver- 
fc of the cone, and intersecting a fixed curve along which 
и moves, called the directrix, the moving line extending in- 
definitely on both sides of the vertex. Two surfaces are 
generated, meeting in a point at the vertex. These are called 
nippes of the cone: that containing the directrix is called 
the dower, the other the upper nappe. In the higher geome- 
тту the surface thus generated is called the cone, and the 
directrix may be any curve whatever, open or closed. In 
"ementary geometry the directrix is restricted to a plane 
closed curve, and the generatrix extends only from the ver- 
tex to the directrix. The cone is circular, elliptic, etc., ac- 
cording to the form of the directrix. If the latter has a 
center the line joining the center and the vertex is called 
the aris, If the axis is perpendicular to the plane of the 
directrix the cone is called right; otherwise oblique. 


Conecte, kû nekt’, Tuomas: martyr; b. at Rennes, 
France, toward the close of the fourteenth century : burned 
“t the stake in Rome in 1434. He was a Carmelite monk, 
and produced a deep impression by his preaching denounc- 
ing the viees of society at large, and more especially the cor- 
ription of the Church. From France he passed into Italy, 
Where his success was still more pronounced. But, as he 
il preached against the secular power of the pope and the 
hierarchy, he was accused of heresy, seized, and burnt. 


Conegliano, ko-nál-yaa'nó : a town of Italy; province 
of Treviso, on а railway from Venice to Trieste; 30 miles 
N. of the former city (sce map of Italy, ref. 3-E). It has a 
cathedral and silk and woolen manufactures, a triumphal 
arch erected in honor of Francis I., Emperor of Austria, and 
a number of fine frescoes by Pordeuone, who was born here. 
Гор, 8,938. 

Coney Island: an island situated on the west end of 

mg Island (annexed to Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1894); 5 miles 
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long from E. to W., and averaging less than a mile in width. 
lt is separated from the mainland by a narrow creek, which 
runs from Gravesend Bay to Sheepshead Bay. Some 60 
acres are arable, but the land is mainly composed of white 
sand liable to be displaced by the winter storms. It is the 
most popular watering-place in the vicinity of New York. 
Until 1874 it was a comparatively neglected waste, only the 
west end being used to any extent for bathing and recre- 
ative purposes, Its rise and growth have been phenomenal, 
for in four years a few rude restaurants and bathing-houses 
on a desolate beach were replaced by splendid hotels, соп- 
cert-halls, bathing-houses, and all the minor amusements 
suited to great and varied congregations of people. Its 
great attraction is its fine beach, 5 miles long, fronting the 
Atlantic Ocean, The water deepens gradually, there is but 
little undertow, and the surf is rarely boisterous. It is con- 
sidered the safest beach, extensively used for bathing pur- 
poses, upon the coast. Henry Hudson discovered this island 
on Sept. 3 or 4, 1609. A crew from his ship landed on the 
shore and trafficked with the Canarsie Indians. Subse- 
quently there was a quarrel, and John Coleman, a sailor, 
was killed by the savages, and two of the seamen were se- 
verely wounded. Coleman was buried at what is now 
known as Norton’s Point. Coney Island therefore has an 
historical interest as the scene of the first landing of Euro- 
peans in the State of New York and as holding the grave of 
the first white man. To accommodate the-travel to this 
place there are many steam railways and steamboat lines 
running from Manhattan, Jersey City, Newark, and many 
points in Brooklyn. The larger part of the amusement- 
seeking population of the metropolis find their way to Coney 
Island during the summer season. This great pleasure resort 
has practically four divisions—Manhattan Beach, Brighton 
Beach, West Brighton, and the West End. These points are 
connected by railways and carriage lines. Manhattan Beach 
is at the extreme eastern end of the island. Coney Island is 
10 miles distant from Manhattan. Pop. of Coney Island 
village (1880) 1,184; (1890) 3,313. 


Confederate States, or Southern Confederacy: The 
earlier authentic assertions of a right (alleged to have been 
reserved by the States in ratifying the Federal Constitution) 
to resist the constituted authorities and subvert the laws of 
the Union when one or more of those States should adjudge 
any exercise of Federal authority unwarranted by the said 
Constitution were made by the Legislature of Kentucky in 
1798, and by that of Virginia in 1799; the Kentucky resolves 
in which this doctrine was formulated having been prepared 
by Thomas Jefferson, as those of Virginia were by James 
Madison. In neither case did these resolves appear to con- 
template disunion, but rather a nullification of the obnoxious 
Federal act by the sovereign powcr of а State. The first 
distinct avowal of disunion sentiment was made on the floor 
of the House of Representatives by Josiah Quincy (of Bos- 
ton, Mass), who, in opposing the purchase of Louisiana, 
asserted that this measure (which he agreed with its author, 
President Jefferson, in pronouncing unconstitutional) vir- 
tually dissolved the Union, so that the States were freed 
from its obligations and should prepare for peaceable or 
forcible separation. This avowal elicited little sympathy or 
approval. Again, during the war with Great Britain in 
1814-15 some of the more ardent Federalists of New Eng- 
land. being intensely hostile to that war, openly advocated 
secession, and a convention held bv them at Hartford, Conn., 
was popularly and not unreasonably regarded as impelled 
by a spirit inimical to the Union. Hence the members of 
this convention were ever after under the ban of public 
opinion, and the Federal party never regained the public 
confidenee. Again, when the North and South came into 
fierce collision respecting slavery on the question of admit- 
ting Missouri as a slave State, menaces of disunion if she 
were excluded were heard—this time from the South. When 
in 1828 Congress passed a stringently protective tariff, South 
Carolina, under the lead of John C. Calhoun, George 
McDuthe, and Gen. James Hamilton, Jr., threatened to nul- 
lity the operation of that act within her own borders; and, 
though that tariff was modified in 1832, she adhered to her 
resolve and proceeded to call a convention whereby the ex- 
isting tariff was pronounced null and void. Gen. Jackson, 
then President, denied her right to do this with effect in a 
vigorous and masterly proclamation, whereof Edward Liv- 
ingston, Secretary of State, was understood to be the scribe, 
and, in some degree, the author. Congress proceeded to 
modify still further the tariff, and South Carolina there- 
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upon waived the execution of her ordinance; so a collision 
was averted. 

African slavery, which, though the slaves were few at the 
North, had been all but universal, became at length dis- 
tinctively Southern, and was reprobated by an intelligent, 
conscientious, growing minority at the North. They agi- 
tuted for the overthrow of human bondage, regardless of 
the fact that the Federal Constitution conferred on Con- 
gress or the non-slaveholding States no power over the do- 
mestie institutions of the South. Prophecies and threats of 
disunion were now freely uttered in the slave States. The 
question of organizing new Territories from the public do- 
main constantly inflamed this controversy ; the South in- 
sisting that her people had a right to migrate to any Ter- 
ritory, and there hold their slaves as in their own States; 
the North denying this, and demanding the conservation of 
the national domain to free labor. Another compromise in 
1850 essayed to end this dispute, but with poor success, the 
collisions between free and slave labor which followed the 
organization (in 1854) of Kansas as a Territory widening 
and deepening the agitation, An attempt to array the South 
under the banner of State rights against the compromise 
of 1850 had broken down, even South Carolina refusing to 
sustain it; but when, in 1860, Abraham Lincoln had been 
chosen President, on a platform of resistance to slavery ex- 
tension, by all the electoral votes of the free States except 
three of the seven cast from New Jersey, the long-medituted 
struggle for disunion was inaugurated by South Carolina, 
whose Legislature was then holding a called session. А con- 
vention was summoned, which promptly met, and by ordi- 
nance (Dec. 20) declared the State no longer in the Union— 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, Louisiana, and Texas 
following her example, making seven States in all which had 
declared themselves out of the Union before Mr. Lincoln 
was Inaugurated (Mar. 4, 1861). Some of these were barelv 
earried for secession, and in none but South Carolina was 
the step taken with an approach to unanimity. The other 
eight slave States, though urged to unite їп secession, re- 
fused to do so, mainly by overwhelming majorities. In pur- 
suance of an invitation from South Carolina, the seceded 
States, forming an aggregate population of 2,656,948 free 
persons and 2,312,046 slaves, sent delegates to a convention 
Which met at Montgomery, Ala., Feb. 4, 1861, and promptly 
formed a confederacy under а constitution modeled on that 
of the Union, except that it expressly asserted. the right to 
take slaves into any State or Territory of said Confederacy, 
and there hold them as property. Of this Confederacy, 
Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi, was made President, and 
Alexander Н. Stephens, of. Georgia, Vice-President—at first 
pro tem., but they were in due time chosen without opposi- 
tion for a regular term of six years. Montgomery was con- 
tinued as the capital of the Confederacy, and its first Con- 
gress there assembled. 

Hostilities against the Union were inaugurated by Con- 
federates while Mr. Buchanan (who offered no resistance) 
was still President. Gen. David E. Twiggs had willingly 
surrendered (Feb. 18) to them at Indianola, Tex., the largest 
Federal force anywhere embodied: the detachments guard- 
ing the Mexican and Indian frontiers were likewise captured, 
and their arms and munitions treated as spoils of war; the 
Federal sub-treasury at New Orleans, containing $500,000, 
had been turned over to the new government, as had several 
national fortresses and vessels; so that when Mr. Lincoln 
assumed the duties of President the war had been fairly in- 
augurated on the side of the Confederacy, but not on that 
of the Union, Still, he forbore to initiate hostilities—unless 
the sending of food to the hungry garrisons of the Southern 
forts still held for the Union could be deemed such—until 
fire was opened (Apr. 12) by express repeated orders from 
the Confederate War Department upon Fort. Sumter in 
Charleston harbor, South Carolina, on an islet which had 
been all but created by Federal effort and expenditure. 
Batteries had been erected without opposition so near it that 
this fort was reduced within thirty-six hours; its garrison of 
seventy men, under Maj. Robert Anderson, being allowed to 
march out, salute their flag, and be transported northward, 
not prisoners of war. 

A tremendous excitement was produced throughout the 
country by tidings of this almost bloodless cannonade. At 
the South it was regarded as at once a general call to arms 
and an omen of easy, speedy triumph, At the North, where 
the hope of a peaceable solution had till this time been ob- 
stinately cherished, it was received with momentary amaze- 
ment, followed by intense indignation, “It is an impeach- 
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ment of our manhood—a challenge to fight!” was the s. 
eral exclamation. Partisanship, hitherto rampant. of the 
south, as wronged and outraged by Northern abolitionisn, 
was overawed and silenced; the national flag was ever- 
where displayed; President Lincoln called for three montis 
75,000 militia to “ repossess the forts, places, and property 
which had been seized from the Union." But part of the 
regiments called out were to be furnished by Virginia, 
North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, and Arkar- 
sas, whose Democratic governors spurned the call as a usur- 
pation, and by Maryland and Delaware, whose authoriiies 
were little better inclined to the suppression of secession by 
force of arms, Virginia, whose convention, then in session, 
had previously refused by two to one to secede, now pass 
an ordinance of secession, and North Carolina soon followed 
the example, as Tennessee and Arkansas did somewhat later, 
Gov. Claiborne F. Jackson tried to lead Missouri the sume 
road, but the convention called at his beck utterly refumi, 
so that he was obliged to raise Confederate troops апі 
inaugurate civil war by virtue solely of his executive au- 
thority. He was speedily arrested by the prompt, decisive 
action of Capt. Nathaniel Lyon and Francis P. Blair. Jr, 
who raised a force which captured his " Сатр Jackson, 
near St. Louis, and most of the men he had assembled: and 
he was soon forced to flee the State, which, though its prope 
were pretty evenly divided, adhered to the Union, as dii 
Kentucky under kindred auspices. These last two werr for 
vears ostensibly represented in the Confederate Congress, 
but not by their own choice. When the Confederacy was 
full grown it embraced the States of Virginia, North Car 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas—cleven in ali— 
covering nearly half of the inhabited area of the Unin, 
with rather less than à third of its people. Considering. 
however, that Kentucky, Missouri, ani Maryland contribut- 
ed largely, persistently, to the Confederate armies, it is fair 
to estimate the practieal Confederate strength at one-half 
that of the States which remained loval to the Union. 
The Confederate Congress, two days after Mr. Linens 
inauguration, had authorized the raising of a military fene 
of 100,000 men, to be under the chief command of President 
Davis. The States which had seized forts. arms, ves 
money, and other publie property of the Union, were re 
uested to turn them overto she Confederacy, and generally 
did so. Commissioners were sent from Montgomery Io 
Washington to negotiate for a peaceful adjustment of all 
questions arising between the Union and its new-born con- 
etitor. They were courteously received by Hon, William 
I. Seward, Mr. Lincoln's Secretary of State, but no recon 
eiliation of the antagonist. pretensions was practicable. uni 
they left, asserting that they had not been frankly. сапу 
met. The Confederacy had organized its revenue system, 
and commenced collecting duties on imports from the leyal 
States and elsewhere, before striking the blow at Sumir. 
which was deemed necessary to draw Virginia and ether 
hesitating States out of the Union. Two days after Presi- 
dent Lineoln’s call for militia, President Davis, by prosta- 
mation, accepted that as a declaration of war, and auther- 
ized (May 17) the issue of letters of marque and repr! 
against the commerce of the U.S. A loan of 35.0009 
was advertised at Montgomery, to which $8,000,000 wer 
subscribed. Before the close of April the Confederacy had 
35.000 men in arms, of whom 10,000 were being pushed rij" 
idly northward, and the Confederate Congress, Which оти 
ized at Montgomery on Apr. 20, adjourned оп May 2179 
meet at Richmond, Vas (the newly chosen capital), on Ji 
20. Treasury notes had already been authorized. and à 
heavy loan. based on a pledge of cotton by the planters 19 
the Confederacy, All debts due from inhabitants of the 
Confederate to those of the loval States were impounded, an 
directed to be paid into the Confederate treasury. This а 
was obeyed to the extent of not. paying the loyal eredit r 
but the Confederate treasury was but slightly replenished 
from this source. At length, when war had begun in er 
nest, all male citizens of the U. S. over fourteen Year E. 
were required by law and. proclamation (Aug. 14) either S 
swear allegiance to the Confederacy or leave its birs 
within forty days. The Confederate marshals were ү 
to apprehend and imprison all who disobeyed this edict : 
Confederate privateer having been captured and RUM 
imprisoned in New York as criminals, President Davis." 
roclamation (July 6), declared that he would retaliate up 
t nion prisoners of war any inflietion upon those Сиш 
erates, and proceeded to make good his word. Preside! 
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Lincoln recoiled before this menace, and thenceforth treated 
privateersmen as prisoners of war. Regular exchanges of 
prisoners between the belligerents were initiated in the win- 
Ши of 1861-62, and thenceforth accorded without objection. 
Ihe Confederate authorities, however, did not scruple to treat 
belligerent Unionists resident. within their borders, especially 
these of East Tennessee, as traitors. Jefferson Davis as Presi- 
dent and Alexander Н. Stephens as Vice-President were unan- 
unously elected (Хоу, 6) for a term of six years ensuing, their 
previous election having hitherto been provisional only. 
l'he civil war, formally initiated by the bombardment and 
reduction of Fort Sumter, was prosecuted thenceforth during 
Il with varying fortunes, but with a preponderance of 
success for the Confederacy. Its first signal triumph was 
the easy capture (Apr. 20) of the Norfolk navy-vard, with 
time or four national vessels, including the frigate Merri- 
mack (which some months afterward, having been trans- 
formed into the ironclad Virginia, wrought fearful havoc 
— the national vessels in Hampton Roads), with nearly 
- cannon, besides small-arms, munitions, ete., of im- 
mense value—all abandoned without firing a shot by the 
naval officers who should have defended and saved them. 
The sixth Regiment of Massachusetts militia, hastening to 
the relief of menaced Washington city, had just before been 
SEE (Apr. 19) in the streets of Baltimore by а mob, 
Du e ered hard ware, paving-stones, and other missiles 
LL, It from housetops as it peacefully traversed their city, 
milling three and wounding fifteen of the Massachusetts 
т сееп of the mob were killed, and four severely 
b S Б he militia passed on, but Baltimore was held 
ieee a а communication by telegraph or otherwise 
Gen, B E E^ — capital and the North arrested until 
fae sana T er reoccupied it, unresisted, by an advance 
а {йн tc, ie (May 9-13). That important city was 
а MD у held forthe Union. Gen. Butler, being in 
— ortress Monroe, ordered an advance under 
Bethel Va |, rce against a Confederate outpost at Big 
(ion, J. B. Ma d ill-directed attack was repulsed by 
b hare iiA er with considerable loss to the Union- 
bibo Bad |; iid of Virginia westward of the Alleghany 
Gna Ga nie secession, and still adhering to the 
E ge pis army was sent across the mountains 
promptly met b (alleged) disloyalty to the State, but was 
b. McClellan, me ds greater Union force under Gen. George 
at Rich Molten 2 from Philippi (June 2), then beaten 
пев Ford July 12 d Also at Laurel Hill, and again at Car- 
Izht over the dividi апа the remnant driven in disorderly 
the Kanawha by th Ing ridge. Hostilities were renewed on 
fave under Go 4 ed Vance (Aug. 1) of a fresh Confederate 
i meer Gen. John В. Flov A suco і 
теп, Robert F . Floyd, afterward succeeded. by 
mage Т E Lee, but tl ж and baffled b 
tonger Union army u | nese were met and baffled by a 
inieeisive actions ensi nder Gen. W illiam S. Rosecrans, and 
2. and at Allechan ed at Carnifax Ferry, on Cheat Moun- 
almost wholly under cr Summit, which left West Virginia 
- In Eastern oe 1; 1e flag of the Union at the close of 
tarh other ре, Ol) Virginia hostile armies confronted 
ae г near Har er’ < Е 1 Winchest а 
bert Patterson (Un erry and Winchester under Gens. 
0) for à month wi on) and Joseph E. Johnston (Confed- 
pithout fighting, until a stronger Union 
Pel at McDowell, was pushed forward by 
aring the Confedere p and Alexandria to Centreville, men- 
Junction, and e concentrated around Manassas 
The ac f (July 21) to attack its left near 
V aloes s Vance was gallantly made and fora 
“ter arrived by rail та but Johnston's army from Win- 
"al forward to the га. the critical moment and was hur- 
lat the fortunes of te 2 рогі of the recoiling regiments, so 
HON trop в, exhai st *** day suddenly шр, and the 
E ee by twelve hours’ marching and 
, and retires ~ had to give way before this unex- 
E ЖАЫ їп a disorder not uncommon on 
^ unaware of the cea 2 А veteran troops. The Confed- 
ough their E- 71 pleteness of their victory, did not 
resident, Davis, had arrived on the 
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soon made commander-in-chief, vice Gen. Scott retired ; but 
there was no more serious fighting on this line till Oct. 20, 
when a Union force of 1,900, pushed across the Potomac op- 
posite Harrison's island, was attacked near Ball's Bluff by 
(теп. Evans's brigade, mainly Mississippians, and nearly de- 
stroved: its commander, Gen, E. D. Baker, of Oregon, being 
‘killed, with 300 of his men. and more than 500 taken prison- 
ers, Two months after, Gen. E. О, C. Ord, with the Third 
Pennsylvania brigade, having advanced, also on Gen. Me- 
Clellan's right, to Dranesville, was there attacked by & rebel 
brigade under Gen. J. Е. B. Stuart, who was quickly repulsed 
with a loss of 230 men. "This elosed the campaign on the 
Potomac. Meantime Gen. Butler, sailing from Fortress 
Monroe (Aug. 20), had captured Forts Hatteras and Clark 
at the entrance to Pamlico Sound, taking 700 prisoners 
under Commodore Bowen, 25 guns, 1,000 muskets, and 
some stores, A more formidable expedition, 10,000 strong, 
under Gen. T. W. Sherman and Commodore S. V. Du- 
nt, left Hampton Roads Oct. 29, and steered for Port 
Raval: S. C., where it bombarded and reduced the Confed- 
erate forts оп Hilton Head and Phillips's island, driving 
out their defenders and taking undisputed possession of 
the Sea islands adjacent, which were thenceforth firmly 
held by a Union land and naval force which menaced both 
Charleston and Savannah and repeatedly, though unsuecess- 
fully, struck at the railroad connecting them. 

In the West, Missouri was this year the arena of a violent 
though desultory conflict. Maj.-Gen. John C. Fremont, 
Who had been appointed to command here, was hastening 
westward to organize at St. Louis an army under the de- 
pressing influence of the Bull Run disaster in the East, 
when Gov. C. F. Jackson returned from а two months’ so- 
journ in the Confederaey and prepared to dispute possession 
of the State, though a convention of her people had declared 
(July 20) his office and those of his adherents vacated by 
treason, and all their disloyal acts null and void. Не there- 
upon assumed to take Missouri out of the Union by procla- 
mation (July 31), negotiated a close alliance with the Con- 
federacy, and was raising a large army, in good part from 
Arkansas, when Gen. Nathaniel Lyon, commanding 6,000 
Unionists at Springfield, took the field against Jackson's far 
more numerous but not so well-provided army, led by Gen. 
Sterling Price, who suddenly resigned his command to Gen. 
Ben McCulloch from Arkansas. Lyon, having advanced to 
Wilson's ereek, sent Gen, Sigel with 1,200 men to flank the 
enemy, whom he assailed in front, but his force was too 
small; Lyon fell mortally wounded, and the Union attacks 
in front and flank were repulsed ; but the Unionists retired 
deliberately and unpursued to Springfield, insisting that 
they had fought quadruple their numbers and not been 
beaten. Maj. Sturgis, who succeeded Gen. Lyon, soon after- 
ward retreated to Rolla, abandoning all Southern Missouri 
to the Confederates. McCulloch returned to Arkansas, but 
Price advanced in large force to the Missouri river at Lex- 
ington, where he invested Col. Mulligan and his Irish bri- 
gade, numbering 2,780 men, and pressed them so vigorously 
that Mulligan was forced to surrender (Sept. 20) before Fre- 
mont could relieve him. Fremont took the field directly 
afterward, and pushed down to Springfield at the head of 
30,000 men ; but Price avoided him bv retreating, and there 
was no fight, except that Col. Zagonyi, with 300 Union cav- , 
alrv, routed а far larger force which held Springfield, cap- 
turing that city. Fremont was still looking for Price when 
he was relieved (Nov. 2), and ordered to turn over his com- 
mand to Gen. David Hunter, who, in pursuance of his or- 
ders, retreated to Rolla, again abandoning all Southern 
Missouri to the enemy. Brig.-Gen. U. S. Grant was at this 
time in command of the important post of Cairo, at the 
junction of the Ohio with the Mississippi, watched by a Con- 
federate force at Columbus, Ky. Grant, with 2,850 men 
on four steamboats, dropped down the river to Columbus, 
landing at Belmont. in Missouri, and attacked the Confeder- 
ate camp on that side. The attack was spirited, and at first 
successful: but Maj.-Gen. (Bishop) Polk, commanding at 
Columbus, crossed with five regiments, increasing the Con- 
federate force to 5,000, by which Grant was beaten off and 
driven to his boats with a loss of 500 men. The Confederate 
loss was rather more. One month later Col. Jefferson С, 
Davis, acting under Gen. John Pope, commanding in Cen- 
tral Missouri, surprised a Confederate camp at Milford, and 
captured 1,000 prisoners (including three colonels) and us 
many horses and muskets. Gen. Pope reported 2,500 pris- 
oners taken this month, with a loss on his part of barely 100. 
So closed the campaign of 1861. 
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The battles of the bloody vear 1862 were initiated at 
Mill Spring, near the Cumberland river. in Southern. Ken- 
tucky, where (теп, George В, Crittenden, having just sup- 
planted Gen. F. K. Zollicoffer in chief command of the Con- 
federate force in that quarter, ordered an attack on the 
Unionists in their front, who, being in superior numbers 
and led by Gen. George H. Thomas, repulsed them (Jan. 19) 
after a hot struggle of two hours, and, following them to 
their camp. found it deserted —Crittenden having fled across 
the Cumberland, leaving 10 guns, 1.500. horses, ete. Gen. 
Zollicotfer was killed while leading the attack. This blow 
was soon followed by one more serious, directed. from St. 
Louis by Gen. Halleck, who sent from Cairo Brig.-Gen. U.S. 
Grant with 15.000 men, and Commodore А. H. Foote with 
seven gunboats, to open a way into Tennessee, Fort Henry, 
80 miles up the Tennessee river, was quickly reduced (Feb. 
6) bv the gunboats, the garrison mainly escaping to Fort 
Donelson, 12 miles eastward, commanding the navigation of 
the Cumberland, leaving their chief. Gen. Lloyd Tilghinan, 
a prisoner. Gen. Grant. followed the fleeing Confederates, 
and with considerably increased forces nearly invested 
their stronghold, situated 2 miles below Dover, and held 
by about 15.000 men under Gen. John B. Floyd, of Vir- 
ginia. Commodore Foote, ascending the Cumberland, first 
attacked (Feb. 14) the river-batteries, but was repulsed 
with considerable loss; Floyd, seeing Grant proceeding 
leisurely to cut off his retreat, anticipated that result bv 
an advance under Сеп. Simon B. Buckner on Grant’s 
right toward Dover, commanded by Gen. John A. Me- 
Clernand, of Hlinois, who was overpowered and driven 
back after а protracted deadly struggle, losing a six-gun 
battery. The Union center, under Gen. Lew Wallace, sent 
two brigades to MeClernand's support, by which the Con- 
federate advance was arrested, and Сеп, Grant, arriving оп 
the field at 3 P. м. from a conference with Commodore Foote, 
ordered à general attack, which was crowned with success. 
Wallace recovered by it the ground previously lost by Me- 
Clernand, while Сеп. С. Е. Smith led the Union left clear 
over the breastworks in their front, and the day closed with 
a decided Union victory. A cold night of suffering fol- 
lowed, during which Gen. Floyd, despairing of eutting his 
way out, surrendered his command to Gen. Gideon J. Pil- 
low, who passed it to Gen. Buckner, who, after some parley, 
surrendered next morning (Feb. 16) not less than 14,000 men, 
besides 2.000 sick and wounded. Gen. №. B. Forrest, with 
800 cavalry, escaped up the bank of the swollen river, while 
Floyd, Buckner, and a remnant get across by boat before 
daylight and fled. One result of this success was the imme- 
diate evacuation of the Confederate cainp at Bowling Green, 
Ky.. аз also of Nashville and all Northern Tennessee; Gov. 
Isham G. Harris and his legislature being among the fugi- 
tives, Nashville was promptly oecupied by the Unionists, 
while the main army of ‘Tennessee, under беп. A. Sidney 
Johnston, retreated unmolested to Corinth, Miss, leisurely 
followed by Gen. Don Carlos Buell, who had commanded 
the Union forces in Kentucky. беп. Grants army. now 
confided to Gen. С. Е. Smith, was embarked and moved up 
the Tennessee to Savannah and Pittsburg Landing. nearly 
opposite Corinth, These Union successes compelled the 
evacuation of Paducah and Columbus, while Gen, P „with 
40.000 Unionists, marching down through Eastern Missouri, 
drove Maj.-Gen. McCown, with 9,000 Confederates, from 
New Madrid, taking thirty-three cannon and many thou- 
sand muskets, also tents, wagons, ete., without a serious con- 
test. Brig.-Gen. Мака. with 6,700 теп, 123 cannon, and 
1.000 small-arms, was now caught between Pope's army aud 
Foote's fleet on [sland No. 10 in the Mississippi, and com- 
pelled to surrender, Commodore Foote, dropping down the 
river, routed the Confederate flotilla in a bref engazement 
before Memphis, whieh thereupon surrendered without a 
blow. By July 1 the Mississippi river saw none but the 
Union flag floating above Vicksburg, which successfully re- 
sisted successive attempts at its reduction by Commodore 
Foote from above and Commodore Farragut from below. 

Gen, С. F. Sinith was soon disabled by sickness and died, 
and the command of his army again devolved upon Gen, 
Grant, who, while awaiting the arrival of Gen. Buell from 
the North, was attacked at Pittsburg Landing by an advance 
in force of the Confederates from Corinth, 50,000. strong, 
under Сеп. А. 5. Johnston, while Gen, Grant was still at 
Savannah, 8 miles below, The Unionists, about 40,000 
strong, were completely surprised without intrenchinents or 
even abatis, and were driven. with heavy loss from Shiloh 
Church, 3 miles inlaud, to the brink of the river, having lost 
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heavily in guns, killed, wounded, and prisoners. Meantime 
Gen. A. 5. Johnston had been shot dead, the Union np- 
boats on the Tennessee had come into play, Gen. Grant т] 
joined his shattered army, while the advance of Gen. Duci 
foree was beginning to соте to its relief. Night. brought à 
cessation of hostilities, and Gen. Beauregard had succesi«] 
to the chief command of the Confederates. On the Unin 
side, Gen. №. Н. L. Wallace had been killed at the heat f 
his division, Gen. Nelson's division of Buell’s army lai 
crossed the Tennessee in boats at 5 to 6 P. M., and taken po- 
sition on the field by 7. Two more divisions were on hu:.| 
by sunrise next morning, when the battle was reopened ir 
an advance of the Union forees. of whom 25.000 includi 
(теп. Lew Wallace's division of Gen. Grant's army) wer 
fresh, while only 3.000 of the Confederates had not vet isen 
engaged. The fighting throughout the forenoon was spir- 
ited, but the forces were unequal, and the Confederates bad 
lost by 4 P. м. all the ground they had gamed the dav re 
fore, and were soon afterward in full retreat. There wss 
but a faint show of pursuit. The reported Union los in t 
two days’ firhting was 1,735 killed, 7882 wounded, 5:05 
missing; total, 13.573. Beauregard reported the Confer 
ate loss at 1,728 killed, 8,012 wounded, 957 missing; tita, 
10.699. 

Gen. Grant was soon superseded by Gen. Halleck, wl. 
taking command of the combined army, advanced by ap- 
proaches to Corinth, which was evacuated by Gen. Besun- 
gard, who retreated with little loss into the heart of Miss- 
sippi. Meantime Gen. О. M. Mitchell. with part of Bucii 
army, had advanced eastward up the ‘Tennessee, taking 
Huntsville and other towns on the river, but failing to carry 
Chattanooga. Mitchell was now transferred to the cvi- 
mand on the coast of South Carolina, where he sickened aud 
died. 

The war in the Territories was early initiated br an effet 
of Cols. Loring and G. B. Crittenden to carry over the Lam 
regulars stationed at New Mexico to the Confederacy: bi 
their intrigues were repulsed on every hand, and they wer: 
constrained to flee to El Paso, where Maj. Lynde, whe had 
700 men, made a pretense of resistance, advancing 30 uiis 
to meet a much smaller Texan force, then retreating. and 
surrendering his entire command, which was paroled ari 
marched northward for exchange, suffering terribly frm 
heat and thirst. Gen. Н. F. Sibley, commanding а Conte! 
erate force of 2.300 Texan volunteers, undertook the cu- 
quest. of New Mexico in the fall of 1861; but his advart 
was retarded by lack of supplies till the opening of 1. 
when he met Col. E. К. S. Canby, commanding а min 
larger Union force, at Fort Craig. The Unionists were irt 
drawn out of their stronghold, and then defeated by а br. 
iant charge оп McHae's battery, which was taken. Саш 
men fled precipitately to the fort. which Sibley could rt 
reduce; so he turned it and pushed on to Apache Pis 
where his further advance was opposed bv 1.300 men. mam 
Colorado volunteers, under Col. John P. Slough, whem t^ 
defeated by another Texas charge, which routed Хош. 
motley crowd and cleared the road to Santa Fé wea 
Sibley soon entered in triumph. But his brilliant victores 
proved barren; he could not feed and clothe his little anur 
from all the resources of New Mexico, while Canby we m 
the way of his receiving supplies from Texas, had апу ben 
sent. Forced to evacuate the capital of New Мехіко r 
Albuquerque, whence (Apr. 12, 1863) he moved down tte 
Rio (Grande: he encountered Canby at Peralta, but esate! 
him, after some fruitless long-range fighting. by destr 97 
his train and dragging his guns over a desolate, waterios 
mountainous region E. of the river. and thus made his за? 
down to Fort. Bliss Tex.. having left half his force dead 7 
prisoners, though never defeated; and returned to ге 
his sage conclusion that New Mexico was not worth 8 yuu- 
ter of the cost of taking and holding it. 

Some of the largest of the semi-eivilized tribes settled 11 
the Indian Territory were incited by their old Dem «ri 
agents and other influential whites to link their fertur? 
with the Confederacy soon after the Union defeats at b 
Run and Wilson's creek. Their aid proved, however, of it 
tle worth. and they were glad to return to the protection ah 
alliance of the Union so soon as the progress of event ha 
made it probable that this was the stronger side. о. 

Gen. Sterling Price, after Pope's successes іп Misin 
near the close of the campaign of 1861, unable to fiz: 4 
pitched battle, retreated rapidly through Springfield 4 
Cassville. closely pursued, and fighting when he must, i 
he had reached Arkansas and formed a junction near BÄ 
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ton Mountain with Gen. Ben McCulloch, commanding a di- 
vision of Texas and Arkansas volunteers, which raised his 
force to an quay with that of his pursuers. Gen. Albert 
Pike now added to the ration-consuming power of the Con- 
ae a brigade of Indians, swelling their total to nearly 
41000 теп. Earl van Dorn, late a captain of Union regu- 
lan, now a Confederate El assumed chief com- 
таш, and resolved to fight the Unionists (now led by Gen. 
`amuel К. Curtis, of Iowa) before they could be concen- 
rated. Advancing rapidly from his camp at Cross Timber 
Hollows, Van Dorn fell upon Gen. Franz Sigel, holding the 
"treme Union advance at Bentonville. Sigel retreated 
Mar. 3. 1862) fighting, and falling back coolly, until re-en- 
forced at 4 P. M., when he encamped at Leetown on Curtis's 
гин. Curtis held a good position on Sugar creek, which 
Vatt Dorn avoided by moving far to the left and attacking 
in overwhelming force the extreme Union right under Col. 
Carr, holding a swell of ground known as Pea Ridge. Carr, 
"ашу overmatched, resisted stubbornly for seven hours, 
during which he was repeatedly wounded, lost a fourth of 
15 men, and was driven back half a mile. Curtis, who had 
ili scantily re-enforced him up to 2 P. m., now ordered 
"T. Asboth and Sigel to the support of Carr, himself 
"Umpanying Asboth, whose batteries were soon engaged, 
te he severely wounded. Night closed the combat as 
‘el was coming into position on Asboth's left. Next 
MINE Gen. Curtis, having completed his dispositions, 
"пете his center to advance, and the cannonade was re- 
"Denier on both sides, but the Confederates soon desisted 
a disappeared, fleeing through Cross Timber Hollows in 
wt Fear 30 rapidly as to defy pursuit. The Union loss in 
a was 1,351 out of 1 500 men. Van Dorn’s force 
led — 16,000, including 5,000 Indians. Among his 
al s Gens. Ben McCulloch and McIntosh : among his 
a co Price and Slack. Lack of ammunition was 
ИН Er вее for his hasty retreat. Сеп. Curtis then 
hel Hele resistance to Batesville, Ark., and thence 
w L300 env — on the Mississippi, but once resisted 
Gela s A under Gen. Albert Rust, who were easily 

Cir Tim a loss of 100 to 8 Unionists. 

s vn Сео southeastward opened Missouri once 
in Virginia filled the incursions, Tidings of Union reverses 
all m PR Col Es Invading ranks with volunteers from 
raw levies, was ш — commanding some 2,000 of these 
with 1.000 pelas ed near Kirksville by Col. John MeNeil 
iht was defeate T and a battery, and after a desperate 
Poindexter, with 1200 his foree virtually destroved. Col. 
Onlin Guitar while ‚2А Confederates, was attacked by Col. 
mand likewise an pee 331ng the Chariton river, and his com- 
petty ise captured or destroyed. After several more 
У conflicts the Со — MINES 
Missouri and ет Nfederates were again chased out of 
"n. T. C. Hind peled to take refuge in Arkansas, where 


M тап wW А сү ж y 
Bint commanded the as now in chicf command. Gen. 


that State some 5,000 Unionists, who had again entered 


it Wilson's aro, Strong; Gen. Е. J. Herron, encamped 
apprised ‘of — with 7, 000 men, hastened to his aid when 
Зарар, е оз reaching Fayetteville, Ark., Dec. 7. 
ns left and with 10 Blunt by a threat of fighting, turned 
TY and artillery at р men ell upon Herron’s 4,000 infan- 
ished forward to ha irie Grove, his cavalry having been 
lerron. desperately ер Blunt. А spirited fight ensued, 
ШЕ, - X, when thi chaa 17 рес, bravely holding his ground un- 
opening on hee 31 ome sound of Blunt's batteries was 
arly equal, and th left. The forces engaged were now 
Төп being gained © battle raged till after dark, little 
"eate had left th Окъ eitherside. Next morning the Con- 
“ting Gen Stei efñeld. Hindman's loss was 1,317, in- 
+ 953 were мы led. The Union loss was 1,148, of 
A" expedition cone: 2 X TONS 4,000. 
1 men, led by Gee ting of thirty-one steamboats and 
"a Goldsborou rÀ єп > . E. Burnside and Commodore L. 
s for Roanoke aled from Fortress Monroe Jan. 11, 
5. 8) on Roanoke ils Albemarle Sounds, N. C., landing 
7 main defense dn and a force by which Fort Bartow, 
ee loss of 300, while Sy taken by assault, with a 
aoe ® about 2,500 Confederates were cap- 
Carried by assa 26 attack. was Newbern, which was 
* steamboats, go ха It (Mar. 14). Among the captures 
sa QV Ih the assault. we tz Non, and 500 prisoners. The Un- 
600. Fort Macon, on the coast, 
he first of th aw Ken, with its garrison of 500 men. 
at Y. Wasa go regular Union fortresses retaken 
Па ports fel] withe a «X &ton, Plymouth, and other North 
M “>U t resistance, but Gen. Reno was re- 
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pulsed in a fight at South Mills, and Gen. Foster in an at- 
tempt on the important railroad junction at Goldsboro. 

Gen. Benjamin Е. Butler, having raised in New England 
six regiments of 1,000 men each for the purpose, and being 
aided by a fleet under Capt. David G. Farragut, left Fortress 
Monroe (Feb. 25, 1862) for his rendezvous on Ship island, 
Miss., whither one of his brigades, under Gen. J. W. Phelps, 
had preceded him, and where his troops were soon aug- 
mented to 15,000. His objective point was New Orleans, a 
city of 170,000 inhabitants, defended by 8,000 men under 
Gen. Mansfield Lovell, but the strong forts St. Philip and 
Jackson, half-way between the city and the mouths of the 
Mississippi, were Lovell's main reliance. Earnest efforts to 
strengthen them by a raft or boom across the river were all 
but thwarted by the high stage of the heavily swelling cur- 
rent. Capt. Farragut, with his fleet of forty-seven armed 
vessels and 310 guns, appeared before the forts Apr. 17, 
opened fire next morning, and destroyed or evaded three 
fire-rafts sent down to annoy him. After three days’ inef- 
fective bombardment, the Itasca, Capt. Caldwell, steamed 
up to the great boom or chain, and cut it with sledge and 
chisel, when another fire-raft was sent down to no purpose, 
and two more days were wasted in fruitless cannonading ; 
then Farragut, with his fleet in three divisions, resolved to 
fizht his way by the forts against the sweeping current; 
which he successfully did, fighting and capturing or scatter- 
ing the Confederate gunboats above, with a net loss of the 
Varuna steamship sunk and some 200 men. The forts, thus 
rendered useless, were soon surrendered. Capt. Farragut, 
with nine of his vessels, steamed directly up to the city, 
whence a thick black smoke apprised him that the Confed- 
erates were burning ships, steamboats, ete., laden with cot- 
ton, sugar, flour, ete. Lovell drew off his men, and the city 
signified that it could make no resistance. Passing up to 
Carrollton, 8 miles above, Farragut found its works aban- 
doned and in flames, Gen. Butler, having reduced the forts, 
soon came up and took possession, which was not thenceforth 
disputed. 

All the towns on the Mississippi below Vicksburg were 
easily captured by Farragut, and an attempt to retake Baton 
Rouge (Aug. 5), by a force of 2,500 Confederates under Maj.- 
Gen. John ©, Breckenridge, was repulsed by an equal Union 
force under Gen. Thomas Williams, who was killed. The 
Confederates lost 800 men, including Gen. Clarke and six 
colonels, The Union loss was 250. rhe lower parishes of 
Louisiana hereupon fell to the Unionists without serious re- 
sistance. Butler was relieved by Gen. N. Р, Banks Dec. 16, 
having just before been outlawed as a felon by Jefferson 
Davin. 

Gen. George B. McClellan had been called from West Vir- 
ginia to the command of the Army of the Potomac soon 
after the Union disaster at Bull Run, and on the retirement 
of Gen. Scott made commander-in-chief of the Union ar- 
mies. A very large force, fully 200,000 strong, was rapidly 
gathered around him and drilled into the coherence of a 
regular army. The far weaker Confederate force confront- 
ing him gradually withdrew to Centreville and Manassas 
Junction, where they spent the winter of 1861-62. Gen. 
McClellan remained quiet till expressly ordered (Feb. 22) 
by President Lincoln to advance, when he moved out to 
Manassas Junction, to find it evacuated by the Confeder- 
ates, who, under Gen. Joseph E. Johnston, had quietly re- 
tired behind the Rapidan. Gen. McClellan now transferred 
the bulk of his army by water to Fortress Monroe, prepara- 
tory to an advance on Richmond up the peninsula between 
the James and York rivers. Meantime Gen. Banks was 
left in command in the valley of Virginia, and had just 
left for Washington, when his 7,000 men, now under Gen. 
James Shields, well posted near Kernstown, were attacked 
by Stonewall Jackson with but 4,000 men, who were de- 
feated with a loss of at least 1,000. Gen. Shields’s loss was 
about 600. 

Just before McClellan reached the James, the Confeder- 
ate ironclad Virginia (late the U. S. steam-frigate Merri- 
mack) had sallied out of Norfolk (Mar. 8), and, attended by 
two gunboats, made directly for the Union frigates Congress 
and Cumberland, lving near Newport News, and disdaining 
to reply to their rapid eannonade, of which the balls re- 
bounded from her sloping roof of iron as though they were 

eas, struck the Cumberland with her iron beak, smashing 
in the frizate’s bow, so that she filled and sank in half an 
hour, carrying down a part of her crew. The Congress, 
seeing the fate of her consort, set sail and ran aground un- 
der the batteries of Newport News, where she was raked by 
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the ram until her commander, Lieut. Joseph В. Smith, and 
most of her officers and men were either killed or wounded, 
when her flag was hauled down; but her captors were pre- 
vented from burning her by a fire from the Union batteries 
on shore. The Merrimack afterward returned and bom- 
barded her until she was set on fire and blown up, half her 
crew of 434 men having fallen. The steam-frigate Minne- 
sota and frigate Lawrence, hurrying to the aid of the Cum- 
berland and Congress, had severally grounded in the harbor. 
The Lawrence soon got off and returned to port, but the 
Minnesota, still aground, was cannonaded for hours by the 
entire Confederate flotilla, the Merrimack being unable to 
approach nearer than à mile, owing to the shallowness of 
the water. At 7 P. M. all three desisted and steamed toward 
Norfolk. At ten the new Union ironclad Monitor, Lieut. 
John L. Worden, steamed into the roadstead on her trial- 
trip fron New York. At 6 A. м. the hostile fleet reappeured 
and made for the Minnesota, but the little Monitor inter- 
posed, and the strange combat was renewed and continued 
with varving fortunes until the Confederate fleet. sheered 
off and stood for Norfolk. The Merrimack was badly crip- 
pled, her commander, Buchanan, having been wounded in 
the fight with the wooden ships. She never fought again, 


and was blown up when Norfolk was evacuated by the Con- 


federates not long afterward. The little Monitor (styled а 
* сһееѕе-рох on a raft”) remained master of the situation, 
but was lost, months afterward, in passing Cape Hatteras. 

Gen. McClellan reached Fortress Monroe Apr. 2. Of his 
army 58,000 had preceded hiin, and as many more soon fol- 
lowed. Advaneing up the peninsula, he was soon arrested 
by Confederate batteries on. Warwick ereek (which nearly 
crosses the peninsula abreast of Yorktown), manned by Gen. 
J. B. Magruder, who had some 11,000 men in all wherewith 
to hold a line 13 miles long. Thirty days were spent here. 
When McClellan had planted his breeching-batteries, and 
was nearly ready to open fire, it was found that Magruder 
had retreated. On reaching Williamsburg, MeClellan's ad- 
vance was stopped by works known as Fort Magruder, 
where Hooker's division fought nine hours and lost heavily. 
At length the Confederate position was flanked by Gen. 
Hancock of Sumner's division, and Magruder retreated dur- 
ing the night, leaving 700 men severely wounded. The total 
Union loss was 2,228, that of the Confederates probably 
less. West Point, at the head of York river, was occupied 
May 6 with а Union loss of 200. This movement up the 

ninsula, coupled with Burnside's successes in North Caro- 
fina: compelled the Confederates to evacuate Norfolk, with 
its navy-yard, about 200 guns, and some worthless vessels. 
That city they never recovered. Gen. McClellan, no longer 
resisted, advanced to the Chickahominy on the 20th. 

Here he halted and fortified with over 100,000 effective 
men, believing the Confederate army in his front nearly if 
not quite equal in numbers to his own. Meantime Gen. 
Fremont, to whom Western Virginia had been assigned as 
a department, advanced into the Alleghanies and threat- 
ened Staunton from the direction of Monterey. Jackson 
sent Gen. Edward Johnson to oppose Fremont's advance 
under Milroy, who retreated and was joined by Gen. Robert 
C. Schenck near McDowell, where a battle was fought, with 
a Union loss of 461, the Unionists retreating after nightfall. 
Jackson reerossed Shenandoah Mountain, and marched rap- 
idly down the valley to Front Royal, where he surprised 
and routed Col. John К. Kenly, taking 700 prisoners. Push- 
ing on to Strasburg, Jackson compelled Banks to retreat 
rapidly to Winchester, where he fought five hours, and then, 
being greatly outnumbered, retreated hurriedly to Martins- 
burg and Williamsport, where he crossed the Potomac, hav- 
ing lost about 1,000 men, besides the sick and wounded in 
his hospitals. Jackson’s cavalry pursued to Martinsburg, 
but most of his infantry were halted not far beyond Win- 
chester, and soon retreated rapidly to confront Fremont and 
McDowell, who were hastening to bar his way. Fremont, 
crossing the Alleghunies by a rugged route, reached Stras- 
burg June 1, а few hours after Jackson had passed that 
г Jackson, still retreating, destroyed the numerous 
ridges behind him, and turned to fight (June 8) at Cross 
Keys, where he checked Fremont; then, again retreating, 
he crossed the South Fork at Port Republic, falling with a 
superior foree upon Сеп. Tyler, who, with a part of Shields's 
division of MeDowell’s army, was forced back with loss. 
Jackson thus balked all his foes, having lost but 1,167 men 
since he left Winchester. [lis baflled pursuers were now 
recalled, and he, triumphant, was soon ordered to join Gen. 
Robert E. Lee, now in chief command at Richmond. The 
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rebel general Heth had attacked Col. Crook at Lewisburg, 
West Va., and been routed on the same day with Jackson's 
demolition of Kenly. 

An unsuccessful attack (May 15) on Drewry's Bluff, $ 
miles below Richmond, by a Union fleet under Commander 
John Rodgers, was followed, May 27, by a fight near Han- 
over Court-house between the Union Fifth Corps, Gen. Fitz- 
John Porter, and Gen. L. O'Brien Branch’s North Carolina 
division, which was driven off with a loss of 700, to 400 in 
the Union side. 

Keyes's Fourth Corps having been thrown forward acres 
the Chickahominy to Seven Pines on its right and Fair 
Oaks on its left, was attacked (May 28) by the Confederates 
under Gen. Joseph Johnston, who judged that Keyes might 
be overwhelmed before he could be sufficiently supported. 
Four divisions, under Longstreet, D. H. Hill, Huger, and 
G. W. Smith, were designated to make the attack, supported 
by all the rest of the Confederate army. Hill, at 1 р.х. 
first attacked Casey's division at Fair Oaks, surprising it 
while its defenses were still uncompleted, and pushing it 
back on Couch’s division near Fair Oaks, with a kis of six 
guns, two of its colonels killed, and many men. Kee 
barely held his ground at Fair Oaks till Sumner's corps, 
thrown across the Chickahominy, came to his aid. Heintz- 
man's corps, though nearer, came into the fight later, ani 
the Union right was now attacked by Smith's corps, di- 
rected by Joseph Johnston as commander-in-chief till he was 
struck by a shell, and so badly wounded that he was di 
abled for months. Lee succeeded him. McClellan was st 
New Bridge, several miles up the Chickahominy, with the 
corps of Fitz-John Porter and Franklin, which were n: 
brought into action. The battle raged without much ad- 
vantage to either side till dark, when the Confederates drew 
off. They made a pretense of attacking next morning. to 
cover their removal of arms and stores from the camp of 
Keves's corps, but the fighting amounted to little, Hooker. 
by Heintzelman's order, made a reconnoissance in foree t 
within 4 miles of Richmond, meeting no resistance, but was 
recalled to Fair Oaks by McClellan. The Union loss in this 
affair was 5,739, including five colonels killed and seven gen- 
erals wounded. Of Keyes’s 12,000 men, 4,000 fell or wer 
captured. Сеп. McCall’s division of McDowell's corps пож 
joined McClellan, raising his total to 156,828, and his effert- 
ive force to 115,102. | 

No further offensive movement was made by him until 
Jackson, whose movements had been studiously conceaied. 
сате in on Lee's left, and was pushed forward to asail 
and turn MeClellan's extreme right at Mechanicsville. being 
DE by Branch, D. H. Hill, Longstreet, and А. P. 
Hill, with the bulk of the Confederate army. 

A. P. Hill, on Jackson’s arrival, crossed the Chickahem- 
iny and attacked Fitz-John Porter’s corps of 27.4" 
strong, which, recoiling from Mechanicsville, took up 4 
strong position behind it across Beaver Dam creek, but wat 
repulsed (June 26), Jackson having not vet. got into position. 
Porter now retreated by order to Gainess Mill, where he was 
at once re-enforced by Slocum’s division of Sumner's согус, 
raising his force to 35,000 men. But opposed to them wer 
50,000 veterans, led by their ablest commanders, including 
Longstreet and Jackson. After fighting gallantly for sv- 
eral hours, he telegraphed for aid to McClellan, who snt 
two brigades of Sumner's corps to his assistance, but the 
field was lost before their arrival. Porter lost nineteen guns 
but halted just off the field, and was not pursued. Tne 
Union loss that day was 8,000, that of the Confederate: 
about 5,000. But McClellan’s base of supplies, West Print. 
had been captured by Stuart's cavalry, and he decide t 
retreat by his left flank through White Oak Swamp to tlie 
James, This movement puzzled Lee, who did not pursue 
with vigor, and the first attacks upon the Union rear were 
easily repulsed. Finally, McCall's division, serving as rear 
guard, was assailed (June 30) in great force at Glenda, 
and after hard fighting defeated and driven; McCall hin- 
self being captured, with most of his guns. The хіти" 
ended at 9 р. m., Hooker's and two brigades of Slocum s i- 
vision having arrived too late to win the battle, but in tine 
to check pursuit. The loss of men in this action was abou 
3,000 on either side. " 

The Union forces were now concentrated at Malvern Hil! 
on James river, where they were attacked by the entire Coi- 
federate army, which was signally defeated in one of The 
most desperate actions of the war. The first attack w% 
made at 3 P. м.; the most desperate charge was made at ^. 
and repulsed with great slaughter. The Confederate bo 
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in this struggle must have been nearly or quite 10,000, that 
of the Unionists perhaps half as many. McClellan during 
the evening moved down the James to Harrison’s Landing, 
where Lee did not choose to assail him. He claimed 10,000 
prisoners, 92 guns, and 35,000 small-arms as captured during 
the seven days’ fighting, from Mechanicsville to Malvern 
inclusive. The Union loss during those days is reported by 
McClellan at 1,582 killed, 7,709 wounded, and 5,958 missing; 
total, 15249. Jackson's and А. P. Hill's losses during those 
days were reported by them as 1,585 killed, 7,688 wounded ; 
total, 9,336. This is probably about half the total Con- 
felerate loss, which included Gen. Grittith and three colo- 
nels, killed. Gen, Hooker soon afterward reoccupied Mal- 
vern Hill without resistance, taking 100 prisoners, but the 
| pu army was soon withdrawn by the President's order to 
се Fotomac. Its retreat and embarkation were unmolested. 
ae McClellan and his staff reached Aquia Creek Aug. 23. 
cet John Pope had been called from the West to 
, ington, and given the chief command of Fremont's, 
— and McDowell's forces, aggregating 50,000 men. 
Ма].-Чеп. Halleck was also called. from the West to Wash- 
“ston, and made general-in-chief. Pope concentrated his 
"Tes near Culpeper Court-house, and sent Banks forward 
with 8,000 men to Cedar Mountain, where he was con- 
fronted by Stonewall Jackson, from Richmond, with 25,000 
пт. Banks attacked (Aug. 9) under every disadvantage of 
piton, and was steadily repulsed, losing 2,000 men ; Jack- 
— loss was 1,314. “Pope arrived at nightfall with 
[пекене division and part of Sigel's (late Fremont's) corps, 
"t Jackson. seeing that Pope was about to move against 
E In superior force, soon retreated across the Rapidan. 
41,15 ontinning to act on the offensive, soon found the 
— ппу of Virginia concentrating upon him, and re- 
E e Rappahannock. Lee did not choose to 
at — on his front, and sent Jackson around by a 
— — up that river. Encamping at Salem, and 
nile R — Thoroughfare бир, he struck the Alex- 
S teas at Bristow Station, in Pope's rear, and cap- 
"ns He юше of cars running westward from Warren- 
Junttiun, i | ne Bal a with two regiments to Manassas 
ng 8 guns 00. arther north, which he surprised, tak- 
reais Col risoners, and 7 trains laden with provi- 
«тозе Bull uds cammon, with two Ohio regiments, now 
ЖДО and assailed J ackson, but was easily beaten 
| еп. P. G. W. Taylor, with four New Jersey regi- 
Rents, renewed th — ns À : — R 
e ex periimnent with like result; all of Jaek- 


ihe: A. P. Hill's divisions being by this time at the 


Pope, by this ti ; in hi 
ре, by this time aware that something was wrong in his 


Tear, бео; | . A 

ms Peas back on Bristow Station, where Hooker 
a: Manassas which Bes part of his train, Ewell fell back 
sm 10 abandon 5 Ope’s gathering force compelled Jack- 
PTovisions, which he os westward, leaving the captured 
hotoughfare Ga h ‘Ould not remove. Moving toward 
Ni N's б: е „encountered Rufus King’s division 
tar his way, Т PS, w hich fought him stoutly, but did not 
un, Ewell being aa OSS on either side was heavy, Maj. 

ре, now at Coe the Confederates wounded. 

“kun, but was p {А 1 Ме, still hoped to envelop and crush 
Porter at Мапахх J Ned by the non-arrival of Fitz-John 
Mets corps iron di ^b tion, and by the emerging of Long- 
"ISS division which hioroughfare Gap, driving off Rick- 
neon (Aug, 39) Lo 7 Attempted to push it back. Before 
Ше right of Г. — Feet had come in near Gainesville, on 
and thy battle — 5 hotly engaged corps at Groveton, 
vantage, and ftr riously till night, when Pope claimed 
1 the re-enforce, ected to crush the enemy next day. 
Пап army did we Єз he reasonably expected from Mc- 
хаз beaten and retr ne come up; and Pope, unsupported, 
"15 Corps, 8.000 si ealed on Centreville, near which Frank- 
y Here Pope wa EE, had stood idle all that day (Aug. 
‚ТАК; and I 13 "€*—enforced by Sumner, as well as by 
"wk him in front, bu ч Vw in command, did not choose to at- 
lus March to ta ent Jackson to gain his rear again 
“SS attacked his fl © northward. Gaining Pope's rear, 

1 = rear near Chantilly, where Reno’s 

Kearny's confronted him. Gen. 
wv as Gen. Isaac I. Stevens, com- 

divisions; but Jackson gained no 
lis comm, ex treated to the Potomac unassailed, 
е Union — which was given to Gen. Ме- 
AU “2 ,Àn this brief and bloody campaign 

“federate Jogg *»,000, including 9,000 prisoners; 
as hardly less than 15,000. Cols. 
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Fletcher Webster (son of Daniel), of Massachusetts, Roberts, 
of Michigan, O'Connor, of Wisconsin, Koltes, of Pennsylva- 
nia, Cantwell, of Ohio, and Brown, of Indiana, were among 
the Union killed. Maj.-Gen. К. C. Schenck was wounded. 

Gen. Lee, re-enforced from Richmond by D. Н. Hill's fresh 
division, crossed the Potomac, unopposed, opposite Leesburg, 
and advanced to Frederick, whence he issued (Sept. 8) an 
address to the people of Maryland, implying that he came 
as a liberator, but obtained few recruits, Intent on cap- 
turing a Union force of 12,000 men holding Harper's Ferry, 
he divided his army, MeClellan followed Lee's right wing, 
moving west toward Hagerstown, overtaking it at Turner's 
Gap of South Mountain, and driving it westward, after a 
fight (Sept. 14) in which he lost 1,568 men and took 1,500 
prisoners. Franklin simultaneously cleared Crampton's 
Gap on the left. Harper's Ferry was surrounded by the 
Confederates in great foree under Stonewall Jackson, and 
after a brief cannonade was surrendered (Sept, 15) by Gen. D. 
№. Miles, who was killed by а ball just as he had raised the 
white flag. Col. Davis had escaped with 2,000 cavalry dur- 
ing the night, but 11,583 men and 73 guns were the trophies 
of this triumph, 

Lee rapidly concentrated his army around Sharpsburg, 
along a ridge facing Antietam creek. McClellan soon con- 
fronted and attacked him (Sept. 17), and a bloody, determined 
battle was fought there between 87,000 Unionists and 70,- 
000 Confederates, of whom but 40,000 were in position at 
the outset. MeClellan's loss was 2,010 killed, 9,416 wounded, 
and 1,043 missing; total, 12,469; Lee's, 1.842 killed (inelud- 
ing Gens. Branch, of North Carolina, Starke, of Missis- 
sippi, and G. B. Anderson, of Georgia), 9.399 wounded, and 
2202 missing; total, 13.533. That was the bloodiest day 
America has known. Many regiments lost more than half 
their men. It was in one sense a drawn battle, yet when 
McClellan, after a day's rest, advanced to renew it, he found 
that Lee had recrossed the Potomac into Virginia. An 
irresolute attempt by Gen. Porter to follow was repulsed by 
Lee's artillery, with a Union loss of 200 prisoners. Lee re- 
treated at leisure by Bunker Hill and Winchester, while 
Stuart, with 1,500 cavalry, made a raid to Chambersburg, 
Pa., where he paroled 275 sick and wounded Unionists and 
destroved valuable stores, passing around MeClellan's army 
and recrossing the Potomac below Harper's Ferry. MeClel- 
lan, facing Lee, had moved down to Warrenton, Va., where 
he was relieved of his command (Nov. 7). Gen. Burnside 
succeeded him, and, still moving to the left as Lee faced 
him, at length threw a bridge across the Rappahannock at 
Fredericksburg, and assailed (Dee. 13) Lee's army, ber pud 
the heights south of that river, attempting also to flan 
his right; but the attack in front, 60.000 strong. led by 
Hooker and Sumner, was repulsed with great slaughter, 
while that by 40,000 men under Franklin, in flank, was un- 
successful. The Union loss in this disastrous affair was 
1.152 (including Мај.-Сеп. G. D. Bayard) killed, 9.101 
wounded, and 3,234 missing; total, 13,771. The Confeder- 
ate loss was about 5,000, including Gen. Maxey Gregg (just 
chosen Governor of South Carolina) and Gen. T. R. R. Cobb, 
of Georgia. Burnside purposed to renew the attack next 
day, but was dissuaded, and recrossed the Rappahannock 
unassailed during the night of the 15th-16th. Burn- 
side attempted (Jan. 20, 1863) to cross the Rappahannock 
by fords з Fredericksburg, but was baffled by a ter- 
rible storm, and desisted. Might days later he was relieved 
of the command. 

Gen. Halleck had taken command of Grant's and Buell's 
combined forces, now swelled to 100,000 men, direcily after 
the battle of Pittsburg Landing, and by slow and regular 
approaches had forced Beauregard to retreat with little loss 
from his fortified position at Corinth. Beauregard was pur- 
sued by Pope as far as Baldwin and Guntown, Miss., but to 
little purpose. Meantime Gen. О. M. Mitchell, with a divi- 
sion of Buell's army, had struck eastward up the Tennessee, 
occupying Huntsville, Bridgeport, Tuscumbia, etc., and 
making considerable captures of munitions, railroad cars, 
ete, with little loss, An attempt on Chattanooga under 
Gen. Negley was repulsed by Kirby Smith. Subsequent to 
this the war in that quarter languished under Buell's com- 
mand. while daring raids were made in all directions bv 
Confederate guerrillas and cavalry under Gens, N. B. Forrest 
and John Morgan. Clarksville, 'l'enn,, Henderson, and 
Cynthiana, Ky., were among the towns thus pounced upon, 
while at Murfreesboro, Tenn., Forrest captured some 1.500 
Union troops. The general result of these partisan conflicts 
was adverse to the Union cause. 
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Gen. Bragg. having succeeded Beauregard in chief com- 
mand in this quarter, advanced in June with 45.000 men 
from the heart of Mississippi into Tennessee, crossing the 
Tennessee just. below Chattanooga, and striking boldly 
northward through a rugged, mountainous, thinly peopled 
region. At Richmond, Kyn his advance, under Kirby 
Smith, fought (Aug. 29) and routed in detail a Union divi- 
sion under Gen, M. D. Manson, of Indiana, who was taken 
Prisoner with nearly 5,000 of his men. Smith boasted that 
Ke prisoners equaled in number his entire force. Smith 
entered Lexington in. triumph. Munfordsville, Ky. was 
captured (Sept. 16) by Bragg, who claimed 4,000 о. 
Thence Bragg advanced unopposed through Bardstown to 
Frankfort, where he inaugurated (Oct. 1) Richard Haines 
as Confederate Governor of Kentucky. Cincinnati, in great 
alarm, fortified the Kentucky approaches to the Ohio, and 
Louisville seemed in imminent peril. 

(теп. Buell, leaving Nashville strongly garrisoned, had of 
late been marching northward on Bragg's left with an army 
finally swelled by raw levies to 100.000, or at least twice the 
number of Dragg's much better disciplined foree, Still, 
Buell hesitated to attack, distrusting the effectiveness of his 
men, but at length moved (Oct. 1) from Louisville to Bards- 
town and Springfield, Bragg retiring and. concentrating be- 
fore him. Moving thence on Harrodsburg, his left was 
struck (Oct. 9) near Perryville by five divisions of Bragg's 
army under Сеп, L. Polk, which outnumbered апа drove 
the inferior force directly opposed. to it, killing Maj.-Gen. 
James N. Jackson, à Kentucky member of Congress. The 
fight was maintained from 2 P.M. till dark, with advantage 
at last on the Union side, but Buell's total loss this day 
was 4.348, and Bragg's but 2.500. Buell. had 58,000 men 
under his command, but not half of them were engaged, as 
he did not know his left wing was in action until 4 P.M. 
Advancing at sunrise the next morning to renew the battle, 
he learned that Bragg had. decamped, and he did. not stop 
till he was behind the Cumberland Mountains in. Eust Ten- 
Hessee, 

Gen. Grant, left in command of West Tennessee, with 
Rosecrans in Northern. Mississippi, the two attempted а 
combined movement on Gen. Stirling Price at Така, Miss. 
Rosecrans alone attacked (Sept. 19). but Price held his 
ground firmly, abandoning it during the ensuing night. 
Піх loss was at least 1,000; Rosecrans's was 782. Price re- 
treated to Ripley, Miss. where he was succeeded by Van 
Dorn, who now, with at least 30,000 men, undertook to 
drive or capture Rosecrans and his 20,000, holding the for- 
mer — fortifications at Corinth. One of the great 
charges of the war was made by Price, but failed, because 
Van Dorn was seven minutes too lute on his side. The 
Confederate loss in this repulse was at least 5.000, including 
1.423 killed and 2.248 prisoners, On the Union side 315 
were killed, including Gen. P. A. Hackleman, of Indiana, 
1.812 wounded, and 232 missing; total, 2,359. Wan Dorn 
and Price retreated precipitately. 

Gen. Rosecrans was hereupon given command of the 
Armv of the Ohio (renamed the Army of the Cumberland), 
in place of Gen. Buell. He had 65.000 effective men, mainly 
clustered around Bowling Green, Ky., whence he soon trans- 
ferred his headquarters to Nashville, and prepared. to ad- 
vance, Meantime the brigade of Col. А. B. Moore, of 
Iilinois, at Hartsville, nearly 2.000 strong, was surprised 
and captured by John. Morgan with 1,000 cavalry. Rose- 
erans, With 46.910 men in three divisions, led by Gens, 
Thomas, McCook, and Crittenden, left Nashville Dee. 26, 
advancing slowly, with some desultory fighting, to Stone 
river, opposite Murfreesboro, where his right under McCook 
was surprised and crushed by Hardee at 7 р, M., Dec. 31, 
MeCook losing twenty-eight guns and nearly half. his men. 
But when Rosecrans’s center was assailed in turn by the tri- 
umphant Confederates, his firmness and soldiership, with 
those of Gen. Thomas, saved the day. Heavy fighting con- 
tinued throughout the day, with little to boast of on either 
side since MeCook’s disaster. But the Confederates had as- 
sailed him at all points without success, losing heavily, hav- 
ing been so roughly handled. that. they did not. care to try 
again, Next day (Jan. 1, 1863) there was a little desultory 
fighting, mainlv at long range. On the day following (Jun. 
2)a heavy cannonade was begun by the Confederates, and 
replied to with spirit: and at 3 pP. M. а great. charge was 
made on the Union left by Breckenridge’s corps, aided by a 
heavy enfilading fire from Polk's artillery, but was repulsed 
after a bloody struggle by the divisions of Negley and Jef- 
ferson C. Davis, supporting the fire of Crittenden's batteries, 
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and charging in turn. The Confederates lost four guns ani 
some prisoners, and were pursued across Stone river, where 
the victors intrenched and rested for the night. The nex: 
day passed with little fighting. Bragg at 11 P. м. began ta 
evacuate Murfreesboro, where Rosecrans, on advancing next 
morning, found only the desperately wounded, Кот 
reported his losses in this protracted struggle at 1.533 К. 
7.345 wounded, and 2,800 prisoners; total, 11,578 out of 43- 
400. Bragg reported his loss at over 10,000, including 4,6) 
killed and wounded, out of 35,000. Cavalry raids by For- 
rest in West Tennessee, John Morgan in the heart of Ken- 
tucky, and Wheeler on the Cumberland, were made this 
winter to little purpose. Со]. A. D. Streight, of Indiana. 
was sent by Rosecrans (Apr. 10) with 1,800 cavalry to oper- 
ate on Dragg's rear, but was surrounded near Rome, Ga.. by 
Forrest and Reddy, and compelled to surrender. Sundry 
minor conflicts in this quarter inflicted in the aggregate 
about equal losses on either belligerent. l 

Commodore Foote had triumphantly swept down the Mi=- 
sissippi from Cairo to Vicksburg, co-operating with Gen. 
Pope on the Missouri and Gen. W. T. Sherman on the Ken- 
tueky side, Columbus, Ky., was abandoned on his ap 
proach; New Madrid, Mo.. and Island No. 10 in the Misty 
sippi, were successively taken by Pope, compelling Ger. 
Makall to surrender 123 guns and 6.700 men; then Fors 
Pillow and Randolph, which opened the river to Memphis. 
where a Confederate fleet. of steamboats undertook to lar 
the way, but was soon demolished (June 4), when Memphis 
was quietly surrendered. An expedition thence up Whit 
river, to open communications with Gen. Curtis, did not find 
him, but. lost the steamboat Mound City, with 150 men. by 
a ball through her boiler in an attack on St. Charles, which 
was taken, Commodore Davis steamed down to Vicksburg. 
and communicated with Farragut. below it from New or- 
leans: but a combined naval attack (July 1) on that strons- 
hold was repulsed, and the siege raised July 24. 

Gen. Grant, now at Jackson, Tenn., after the battles a 
Iuka and Corinth had his department enlarged so as toin- 
clude Mississippi, while 11,500 men were sent him unde 
McPherson. Пе had advanced as far as Oxford, Miss, on 
the way to Vicksburg, when Wan Dorn struck (Dee. 20) with 
cavalry at Holly Springs in his rear, where (Grant's зїоп- 
were awaiting a further reopening of the railroad. Tle 
place was occupied by Col. к C. Murphy. of Wiseensin, 
who surrendered nearly 2,000 men. ШҮ half of them in 
hospital. Grant at once cashiered Murphy in a stingu: 
order, but. meantime his stores, worth 34.000.000. had. ben 
destroyed or carried off, and he was compelled to turn bacs 
into Tennessee. 

Gen. W. T. Sherman, with 30.000 men, left Memphis or 
steamboats, Dec. 21, and fell down the Mississippi to еъ 
operate in the reduction of Vicksburg. Ascending the 
Yazoo, he made (Dec. 22) a resolute attack on the Confeder- 
ate batteries commanding Chickasaw Bayou, but the ground 
was difficult, the banks strong and well manned, and he vs 
repulsed with a loss of 2.000, while Gen, Pemberton reported 
the Confederate loss at 267. 

Gen. John A. McClernand now superseded Gen, Sherman. 
and at once resolved on the reduction of Fort Hindman 
(known as Arkansas Post), 50 miles up the Arkansas Пт. 
His foree was so large, and his dispositions so well mare. 
that his first assault compelled its surrender, with 5." 
prisoners and seventeen guns. The Union loss in the asit 
was 977. Gen. Grant arrived from Memphis and assumes 
chief command Feb. 2, 1863. 

Attempts to cut a channel across the narrow isthmus "р 
posite Vicksburg on which the Union army was encampe 
moved failures, and a boat expedition under Gen. L. Р 
toss. from the Mississippi, through Yazoo Pass, into the 
Coldwater and Tallahatchie rivers, was stopped and turned 
back by Confederate works at the head of the Yazoo, rc 
turning to the Mississippi unmolested: апа one or met 
kindred attempts to circumvent the defenses of. Vickslurz 
were likewise baffled. At length Gen, Grant decided te 
gain their rear by the south rather than the north, awl. 
defying high water and other impediments, marched b 
army 70 miles to Hard Times, nearly opposite Grand 6: 
Commodore Porter, commanding the Union fleet. abt 
Vicksburg, ran the batteries of that city with eight атна 
and eight barges, whereof but two were destroyed by thet 
fire, the rest appearing before Grand Gulf in season to bom- 
bard its defenses, but to no purpose. Grant thereup Т 
crossed (Apr. 30) at Bruinsburg, some miles below, and. 
taking them in reverse, easily took possession of Port Gib 
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son and Grand Gulf, defeating Gen. Bowen, who had been 
rent from Vicksburg to resist him, with a loss of nearly 
1400 on each side. Moving up the Big Black, Gen. Grant's 
advance easily crushed at Raymond two brigades under 
(теди; Union loss, 443; Confederate, 723. Advancing to 
Jackson, the eapital of the State, McPherson was there re- 
sisted by Gen, №. Н. T. Walker, who was promptly defeated, 
with a Confederate loss of 845 to 265 Union. Here seventeen 
Кипз were taken and much material destroyed. 

By this time Gen. Joseph Johnston had arrived with re- 
enforcements, and assumed chief command of the Confeder- 
ates, directing Pemberton to join him with the defenders of 
Vicksburg, Grant of course moved rapidly westward to 
har such Junction, and at Champion Hills encountered (May 
16) Pemberton, who attempted too late to move northward 
and join Johnston, but was compelled to fight thrice his 


те, and was beaten with a loss of Gen. Tilghman among 
ine killed, 2.000 prisoners, and 15 guns. Gen. Lorings 


division was cut off from Pemberton’s, and eseaped south- 
ward to Jackson. At the crossing of the Big Black. Pem- 
berton fought again. but was soon put to flight, with a 
loss of 18 guns and 1,500 prisoners. Pemberton, with 
Whatever he still had left, fled into Vicksburg, necessarily 
abandoning his strong defenses on the Yazoo, with a nun- 
ber of heavy guns. The Confederate navy-yard and hos- 
pital at Yazoo City, with 1,500 sick and wounded, were 
EA the fruits of these successes, Grant followed Pem- 
n du oselv, and tried to carry his stronghold by assault, 
it was repulsed with heavy loss He then sat down to 
ros sapping and mining, fortifying his rear against 
S аш. |. жаз threatening him from Clinton and Jack- 
arate: a Sa away until Pemberton was starved into a 
10 000 u A having still 15.000 men fit for duty, be- 
Usine A n vitals, Grant reports his total loss from 
ae ы ruinsburg to his triumphant. entry (July 4) 
Dus сй at. 943 killed, 7.095 wounded, and 987 miss- 
dane ae hon: 3. of whom 4,236 fell before Vicksburg: and 
wounded. wi i Isoners, of whom a large part were sick or 
iie RN and munitions for 60.000 men, Among 
Green. Grani es killed were Gens. Tracy, Tilghman. and 
"on Johnston кам turned, with a force raised to 50,000, 
Jackson and аы о had but 24,000, pushed him back to 
. ere besieged him, with a loss of 600 on either 


sde, unti] IAE. : 
Morton, he decided to decamp, retreating by Brandon to 


Imri З : 
vith 100 сыре Momentous operations Col. B. H. Grierson, 
ihmugh Pontot oe southward from Lagrange, Tenn., 
“ppi at Baton Re oY Jackson and Natchez. to the Missis- 
arms, having шс taking 500 prisoners and 3,000 small- 
Ш sixteen days, ] sed 600 miles of mainly horrible roads 
dnl, on the’ Miser Е but twenty-seven men,’ Milliken's 
IHN men, was PRE a i, held by Gen. E. A. Dennis with 
MeCulloeh with B DC eC by the Confederate general Henry 
boss of some 500 te Регіот force, which was repelled with а 
BM. Pros toetther side. Helena, Ark.. held by Gen. 
30) by the men, was likewise attacked (June 
1936. whereof 1 00 te general Holmes with 7,646, losing 
alone, WU were captured. Helena was thereafter let 
мају @Maling at New Orleans, found Galves- 

M D 
2 Aurrenderes 3 (Oct. 8, 1862), without resistance, to 
le то Ела nboats, and thence quietly held till 
S). when Gon ype EVE, of which part was debarked (Dec. 
as, organized a flor ader, just appointed to command in 
“lton-bales and mere Of mercantile steamers, shielded by 
marred in good part by volunteers, with 
ЗУ n the bayou in the night (Dec. 31) and 
RON fleet in the harbor, captured the 
€* Westfield. and compelled the troops 
а nd the Confederate privateer Ala- 
Hattor~ баг soon after, silenced and took the 
T ts, Capt. Blake, which sunk six min- 
- M. Watkins, blockading the mouth 
£2 nboats, was attacked by two Con- 

tip -river, and easily captured. 

Xmen, which sickness, desertion, and 
ced to 14,000. Having pushed these 
X the country of all enemies to the 
Eht at Carney's Bridge, he at once 
Port Hudson on the Mississippi, 
Brad established batteries to dispute 
X. Commodore Farragut, with four 
ts, passed the batteries, losing one 
doing. Banks, deeming the gar- 


le 
ashore to enc sunk th 


rison too strong to be successfully assaulted by his force, 
again moved westward to Alexandria, driving Gen. R. Tay- 
lor and taking 2,000 prisoners, several steamboats, and 
32 guns. Again Banks returned to the Mississippi at 
Port Hudson, whieh he invested, and soon tried to carry 
һу assault, but was beaten off with a loss of 2,000 against 
300. lle now besieged in due form, and at length made 
(June 14) a second assault, which likewise failed. But no 
relieving army appeared, supplies were very short, and the 
garrison were on short allowance, with little to cat left, 
when а tremendous salute from the investing Union bat- 
teries and gunboats gave notice (July 6) that Vieksburg had 
fallen. Upon being convinced. of this fact, Gen. Gardener 
surrendered the fort with its garrison of 6,408 men, of whom 
many were sick or wounded. Banks's effective force was 
that day about 10,000; his total captures during the cam- 
paign, 10,584 men, 73 guns, and 6.000 small-arms, 

Brashear City, on the Atchafalaya, was surprised and cap- 
tured by the Confederate general R. Taylor (June 22), with 
a Union loss of 1.000 men and 10 guns. The Union camp 
of Gen. Dudley near Donaldsonville was in like manner sur- 
orised (July 12) by 1,200 Texans, and 300 prisoners taken, 
fads returned to New Orleans, and sent Gen. Franklin 
with a fleet and 4,000 men to take the fort at Sabine Pass; 
but the naval attack was repulsed with a loss of 2 gun- 
boats, 15 guns, and 250 men, which exceeded the whole num- 
ber opposed to them. 

Gen. Banks pushed out a part of his command, under 
Gen. C. C. Washburne, to Opelousas, to make his own move- 
ment on Texas. On his retreat to the Teche, Gen. Wash- 
burne’s right was attacked (Nov. 1) by Gen. R. Taylor, and 
roughly handled, the Sixty-seventh Indiana being captured 
entire. Re-enforcements being brought up, Taylor drew off, 
having inflicted a loss of 716, and suffered but 425, 

Gen. Banks, with 6,000 men, steamed from New Orleans 
to the Rio Grande, thence capturing Brazos Santiago, 
Brownsville, Aransas Pass, Fort Esperanza (commanding 
Matagorda Bay) with little opposition and hardly any loss, 
there being no considerable force to oppose him. Не then 
returned to New Orleans, leaving Gen. N. J. T. Dana in 
command, but. the latter found no hostile force in that part 
of Texas, and accomplished very little. 

When the spring of 1864 had fairly opened, Gen. A. J. 
Smith's corps from Sherman’s army, supported by Commo- 
dore Porter with a powerful steam-fleet, advanced up Red 
river, menacing Shreveport, while Gen. Steele was to co-oper- 
ate by a movement from Little Rock, which had been taken 
by an advance with 12,000 men from Helena six months be- 
fore. Gen. Priee, who was in command there, was far out- 
numbered and easily routed. He burned six steamboats and 
some stores, falling back to the vicinity of Red river. Steele 
lost but 100 killed and wounded in this advance, and took 
1,000 prisoners. 

Banks's advance, which should have passed Alexandria be- 
fore Mar. 1, only reached that p on the 16th, and he 
was not ready to advance farther till about Apr. 1, at 
which time the river was rapidly falling. and barely navi- 
gable for gunboats, By this time his 40.000 men had been 
reduced by details апа sickness to 20.000, whereof the van 
had reached Sabine Cross-roads, near Mansfield, when, as it 
moved carelessly through a pine-woods region, it was at- 
tucked in great force, outflanked and routed, and an attempt 
to re-form was baffled bv the presence of a supply-train 
which should have been elsewhere. Retreating, or rather 
flecing. З miles to Pleasant Grove, the routed van re-formed 
upon Gen. Emory’s division, and was again charged head- 
long by the flushed Confederates, and brisk fighting ensued, 
in which the Confederate general Mouton was killed. Every 
attack was repulsed, and darkness closed the combat. Gen. 
Banks retreated during the night 15 miles to Pleasant. Hill, 
where Gen, Smith’s corps was awaiting him, raising his en- 
tire force to 15.000. At 11 А. M. the Confederates appeared, 
and skirmished continuously till 4 P. M., when they made а 
grand attack, and were again beaten off, losing 400 prison- 
ers, Gen. M. Parsons (Confederate) and Col. Lewis Bene- 
dict (Union) were among the killed. Banks’s loss in these 
fights was 3,969, mainly taken prisoners at the first collision. 
Though successful in the last struggle, he did not again ad- 
vance, but marched to the Red river at Grand Grove, thence 
convoving the fleet, which was often hard aground, back to 
Alexandria, His rear and his vessels were repeatedly and 
sharply assailed; in one attack, Gen. Thomas Green, of 
Texas, was killed. The Eastport, one of the gunboats, being 
hard aground, was blown up. The rest of the fleet was 
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saved, and taken down to the Mississippi, passing Alexan- 
dria with great difficulty by the help of dams. Having now 
A. J. Smith's corps to spare, Banks continued his retreat, 
forced to fight and push aside Gen. Bee with 8.000 men, 
with & loss of 250 on either side. One steamboat was 
burned and three captured by Confederates near Dean's 
Bayou, 30 miles below Alexandria, some 500 Unionists be- 
ing made prisoners. Part of them were retaken in repuls- 
ing (May 6) a Confederate attack on Banks's advance near 
Mansura, and an attack on his rear (May 19) at Yellow 
Bayou on the Atchafalaya. 
Gen. Steele’s advance from Little Rock to co-operate with 
Banks was, by the retreat of the latter, exposed to great 
eril. The Confederates under Gen. Fagan turned upon 
fiin in great force, drove in or captured his foraging parties, 
and at length struck his advance a heavy blow (A pr. 25) at 
Marks's Mill, taking some 1,500 prisoners. Steele thereupon 
retreated, and was attacked (Apr. 80) by Kirby Smith at 
Jenkins's Ferry on the Sabine; but the Unionists, though 
inferior in numbers, had the advantage in position, and re- 
ulsed their assailants after а sharp contest, in which the 

nion loss was 700; the Confederate 2.300, including three 
generals. Steele's retreat to Little Rock was thenceforth 
unmolested. Several spirited contests were afterward had 
in different parts of Arkansas with varying results, but 
the northeastern half of its area was generally held by the 
Unionists, the other half by the Confederates nearly to the 
last. 

In 1864, Gen. Roseerans being now in command in Mis- 
souri, Gen. Price entered it from Batesville, Ark., first. re- 
sisted at Pilot Knob by Gen. Hugh S. Ewing, who held his 
post throughout a day's fighting, and then retreated. Price 
advanced to Jefferson City, but, finding it too strong to 
attack, pushed westward to Lexington, and thence to the 
Little Blue, sharply followed by Gen. Pleusanton with a 
superior force, and overtaken at the Big Blue, where he 
made a stand, but was soon driven westward. Sharply pur- 
sued, Price was again overtaken at the Little Osage, where 
he was again routed with the loss of 8 guns and 1,000 pris- 
oners, including Maj.-Gen. Marmaduke, а brigadier, and 
five colonels. The residue were chased to Fayetteville, Ark., 
but without much fighting. 

Gen. Hooker, on succecding, Jan., 1863, to the command of 
the Army of the Potomac, found it exceedingly demoralized 
by its disaster at Fredericksburg, the desertions averaging 
200 per day. After devoting two months to reorganizing 
and reinspiring it, during which its force had been gradually 
raised to 100,000 infantry, 13,000 cavalry, and. 10.000. artil- 
lery, he judged himself ready to assume the offensive. Dis- 
patching most of his cavalry under Stoneman to destroy 
railroads, dépôts, etc., in Lees rear, his van forded the Rap- 

ahannock at Kelly's Ford, above Fredericksburg, advane- 
ing rapidly to Chancellorsville, where he established his 
headquarters and paused. Gen. Anderson, who had been 
watching the fords, being too weak to resist, fell back 
quietly before him to within 5 miles of Fredericksburg, 
where Lee met him with two divisions, Meanwhile Stone- 
wall Jackson with two more moved rapidlv from Lee's right 
below Fredericksburg, and passed. silently around Hooker's 
right, several miles W. of Chancellorsville. Suddenly, just 
before sunset (May 2), Howard's corps, holding the Union 
right, was struck in flank and rear while ignorant of dan- 
ger, and in part at supper with arms stacked, by Stonewall 
Jackson's corps, 29.000 strong, which burst. from the thick 
woods of that region and literally demolished it. Теп 
minutes after the first shot its men were rushing in. wild 
consternation toward Chancellorsville and the river beyond ; 
thousands of them were unarmed, while very many of them 
were made prisoners, Two or three regiments were sacri- 
ficed in unsuccessful attempts to stay Jackson's impetuous 
rush. Finally, Gen. Pleasonton got his battery of horse 
artillery into position, and arrested. the advance by mur- 
derous discharges of grape at short range. Here fell Stone- 
wall Jackson, mortally wounded: it was said by a volley 
from some of his own men. It was dark, and they were in 
the woods; all that is certain is that he died of his wounds 
eight. days afterward. The flight was here stopped, and 
some of the lost ground. regained, but the Eleventh Corps 
was temporarily extinct; so Hooker drew back his right 
toward Chancellorsville. 

The Confederates next. morning followed up their decided 
success by charge after charge in great. force on Gen, 
Sickles’s corps, now holding the Union right, and caused it 
to give some ground during the day. The carnage of that 
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day was frightful, Sickles having 4,000 out of 18,000 kil 
or wounded. Hooker had been stunned by а eannon-lall 
striking a pillar of the Chancellorsville house against which 
he leaned, and hence failed to support Sickles when support 
was needed. 

Sedgwick, with 22,000 men, had been left in front of 
Fredericksburg. He crossed the river early that morning 
just below that city, and was re-enforced by Gibbon, who 
crossed on a pontoon bridge, raising his troops to 30.00. 
By noon he had stormed and carried Marye's Heights, tak- 
ing some guns and prisoners, thence pushing out 4 miles to 
Salem Church. But this brought him full upon Lee’s army, 
which, having crossed to assail Hooker, now turned upon 
him, fighting him till darkness interposed. Next morn- 
ing (May 4) Hooker remained, passive, and Sedgwick, find- 
ing himself overpowered, retreated across Banks's Fori, 
having lost nearly 5,000 теп. Lee might now have turned 
in full force upon Hooker, but his men had been overworked, 
and he hesitated. Hooker recrossed the Rappahannock un- 
assailed during the ensuing night, claiming that he brought 
back one more gun than he took over, and that he had in- 
flieted greater loss than he suffered, though his own iin- 
cluding Sedgwick’s) was no less than 17,197 men. le 
loss must have been heavy, but was not made publie. Stone- 
man's cavalry returned May 8, having inflicted little I~s 
and suffered little. 

Lee soon after recalled Longstreet from a fruitless demon- 
stration against Suffolk, Va., and while Hooker was plan- 
ning to flank him by crossing the Rappahannock below 
Fredericksburg, was himself executing а more extensive 
and daring flank movement by Culpeper Court-house and 
Sperryville into the Shenandoah valley, and down thi! 
across the Potomac, This movement was first fully deve. 
oped to Hooker by an advance in great force under Geu. 
Early on Winchester, held by Gen. Milroy, of Indiana. 
who evacuated it when too fate, and lost 29 guns aw! 
4,000 men in his hurried flight across the Potomac. Fixe! 
pursued unresisted to Chambersburg, Pa.. which Jenkins 
with his cavalry, had reached some days before (June lr 
Early's division of Ewell's corps moved forward to York. 
Pa. while Johnson's division pressed northward to Car- 
lisle, and Imboden's brigade swept the valley of the Pote- 
mac westward to Cumberland, Md. By June 25 all œ 
Lee's army had forded the Potomac, and was advancing inte 
Pennsylvania. Ewell’s van reached Kingston, but 13 mil 
from Harrisburg. As counted by two Unionists as it pasel 
through Hagerstown, Lee had 91.000 infantry, 280 zur. 
and 6,000 cavalry, while 5,000 cavalry under Stuart entere 
Pennsylvania without traversing Hagerstown. 

Gen. Hooker had waited long below and around Wash- 
ington, incredulous that Lee would invade the free State 
At length he too crossed the Potomac with 100.000 inen. |f 
whom 15,000 were spared him from the defenses of Waz- 
ington. He wished to draw 10,000 more from Margi 
Heights, opposite Harper's Ferry, but was forbidden to d» 
so by Gen. Halleck. Hooker thereupon asked (by teleerap: 
to be relieved from the command, and was promptly dint 
ed by Halleck to turn it over to Gen. Meade, which he de. 
and was no more seen in the Army of the Potomac. 

A cavalry fight (June 28), inaugurated by Stuart and t- 
pelled by Kilpatrick, was the first notice that the two zr 
armies were nearing each other. They casually eneit 
tered near Gettvsburg. Pa., where Gen. Buford’s divisi «! 
Unionists met. the Confederate van under Heth, and cre 
it back upon its corps (Hill's), by which they were driven M 
turn. The sound of guns brought up Gen. Wadsworth > 
division of Reynolds's (First) corps, Reynolds himself grz 
forward to reconnoiter, and being shot dead as he did». 
Gen, Doubleday assumed command, but his foree, being ue 
weak, was driven back, capturing 800 prisoners ах the 
retreated. Doubleday halted on Seminary Ridge, ү \. 
of the village. where the residue of Reynolds's and all tte 
Eleventh. Corps soon came up, Howard assuming солот 
Ewells (Confederate) corps next. eame up from York. ш 
again gave theascendency to their side, driving the [ону 
ists through Gettysburg, with the loss of their wounded ri 
hospital and several guns. Howard took position on Ceme 
tery Hill. just S. of the village, and dispatched couriers i 
Meade and Sickles for aid. Sickles was at. Emmittsburz, I" 
miles away, but. hastened to the scene of conflict; Ма. 
who was at Taneytown, expecting and preparing to fight 
Pike Creek, sent Hancock at once to take comma al 
Gettysburg, directing his corps under Gibbon to їон, 
Slocum arrived at 7 P. M., and took command, Hanceck п 
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turning to report to Meade. Before morning (July 2) each 
army had been concentrated around Gettysburg, save that 
Salgwick's (Sixth) corps, which was 30 miles distant at 
"р, X. did not arrive until 2 P. M. of that eventful day. 
(те hour later Sickles, who held an advanced position on 
the Union left, was attacked in overwhelming force by 
Longstreet just as he was about to recede, and was crushed 
tack with heavy loss, losing a leg by а cannon-shot. Mean- 
пше Svkes's (Fifth) corps had seized Round Top, the high- 
et point on that wing, and firmly held it. Hancock rushed 
to sickles’s relief and Longstreet's advance was arrested, but 
i» held the ground from whieh Sickles had been driven. 
Ewell also had assailed and driven the weakened Union 
по. and the second day's fighting closed with the advan- 
iaze still on the side of the Confederates. 

The third day (July 3) opened with an advance of the 
Union right under Slocum, who had now been rejoined by a 
division sentover the day before to support the imperiled 
ift. Sloeum retook the ground he had lost, and rested upon 
i. Then there was a lull of an hour or more. 

At Lp M. the roar of 115 heavy guns from Hill's and Long- 
street's front. crossing their fire over the Union center at 
Cemetery Hill, announced the crisis of the struggle. For 
two hours they plowed the Union lines, being less effect- 
ely replied to by the less numerous Union artillery. At 
п the Union guns stopped firing in order to cool their 
veces, and now the grand Confederate column of assault 
emerged from behind their suddenly silent. batteries and 
pressed swiftly toward the Union lines. Pickett's and Heth’s 
nw Pettigrew's) divisions led, charging up to the mouths 
oi the Union guns, but were repulsed with terrible carnage. 
Patigerew's brigade, having lost 2.000 out of 2.800 men, re- 
‘teated under the command of a major. When the remnant 
ашый their own lines the battle of Gettysburg had been 
5t and won, though a charge was afterward made by Craw- 
fords division of Svkes's corps on the Union left, capturing 
a battery with 260 men, and retaking 7.000 small-arms, with 
Skin's wounded, who had lain for twenty-four summer 
ur unguarded within the Confederate lines. 

Gen, Meade reports his total loss in these three bloody 
"us at 2,834. killed, 13,709 wounded, and 6,643 missing 
"пашу taken prisoners on the Ist). He claims as trophies 
“uns, 24,978. small-arms, and 13,621 prisoners, including 
хеше. Не estimates the Confederate loss as much 
mater, Which is probable, as about 7,000 of them were 
"ird at Gettysburg, with 4,000 Unionists, Among the 
Confederate killed or mortally wounded were Gens. Pender, 
каје, Garnett, Armistead, and Semmes. Had Meade 
iwi how badly the Confederates were beaten, he might 
"Ну have crushed them ; but he doubted and hesitated 
while Lee retreated to the Potomac, sorely annoyed by the 
ках, Lee says his rear remained near Gettysburg till after 
light of the 5th. He might have been assailed at the 
опао, as his bridge had been burned by Gen. French in 
iis absence, and the river was swollen bv heavy rains; yet 
"е rebuilt his bridge, and crossed (July 12-13) his infantry 
s" guns without loss; but а cavalry charge by Gen. Kilpat- 
riek on his rear-guard drove it across with a loss of 125 killed 
Тод Gen. Pettigrew) and 1,500 prisoners. Lee retreated 
‘iy length of the Shenandoah, and resumed his position be- 
wind the Rappahannock, Gen, Meade following and facing 
"m on the north bank. | 
lon. Keyes, with 3,000 men, was ordered from Fortress 
ee to capture Richmond during Lee's absence in the 
th, but though few troops had been left to defend it, he 
nested Without a serious effort. 
" \ “es of partisan affairs ensued on either bank of the 
'ppahannock, the most important of which was the cap- 
it by storm of Rappahannock Station with 1,000 men by 
m. l non brigades under Gen. David A. Russell. The Con- 
erate rifle-pits at Kelly’s Ford were in like manner taken, 
with HN) prisoners, : : 
— aware that Longstreet had been detached for serv- 
ae к and Tennessee, now advanced to attack Lee's 
dons army at Mine Run, but, finally concluding that its 
poton Was too strong, desisted and retreated across the 
an, and thus closed the campaign of the Army of the 

"mac in 1863. 

BE Morgan made a fresh raid clear through Kentucky, 
e E crossing the Ohio (July 7) at Brandenburg, 40 
iu "i ои with a mounted force said to number 
Ж | md made his way through Indiana and South- 
КГ о Buffing island, not far below Parkersburg, but 

the river patrolled by armed steamboats, while a 
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considerable land force was pressing in his rear. Ultimately, 
less than 400 of his men escaped; all the rest were made 
prisoners with little fighting. Morgan himself was taken 
prisoner and confined in the State prison at Columbus, O., 
whence he escaped and regained the Confederate lines, but 
was surprised and shot in Kast Tennessee not long after- 
ward, 

Gen. Burnside had been sent from the East to the Ohio, 
taking his (Ninth) corps with him. Having dispatched a 
cavalry force under Col, H. S. Saunders across the Cumber- 
land Mountains to burn railroad bridges and destroy stores, 
in which it was quite successful, with little loss, he crossed 
those mountains with 20,000 men, and suddenly appeared 
(Sept. 3) at Knoxville, where he was hailed by the long-suf- 
fering Unionists as a deliverer. He next moved on Cumber- 
land Gap, where he captured Gen. Frazier with 14 guns and 
2,000 men. But his activity was here arrested by tlie reverse 
encountered by Rosecrans at Chickamauga. 

Rosecrans had stood idle at Murfreesboro since Jan. 1, 
1863, awaiting re-enforcements and supplies, till June 24, 
when he advanced, taking 3 guns and 500 prisoners at 
Shelbyville, and soon cleared all Middle Tennessee of armed 
Confederates: Bragg retreated before him with little loss. 
Crossing the Tennessee at several points, Rosecrans com- 
pelled him to evacuate Chattanooga without fighting, re- 
treating down the railroad that led into Georgia. Rose- 
erans, misled by his easy success, was pursuing in hot haste, 
when Bragg, having been re-enforced by Longstreet's corps 
from Virginia, turned suddenly on his widely scattered 
divisions, compelling him to concentrate hastily behind the 
Chickamauga creek. He had 55,000 men; Bragg had 
scarcely more, and the first day’s fighting (Sept. 19) was in- 
decisive. Next morning Rosecrans's right, while attempting 
to close down on his center, was struck heavily by Danie: 
street and torn to fragments, the débris flying in impotent. 
dismay to Chattanooga, and sweeping Rosecrans along with 
it. But Gen. Thomas, farther to the left, stood firm, gain- 
ing ground somewhat, but maintaining a bold front, and, 
resting on a wooded ridge, repulsed all attacks until night 
closed the bloody encounter, when the Confederates drew off, 
and Thomas stood still through the following day (Sept. 21). 
At night. still unassailed, he retired to the position assigned 
him by Rosecrans in front of Chattanooga. 

The Union loss in this bloody, protracted struggle was 
1.644 killed (including Gen. W. Н. Lytle, of Ohio), 9.262 
wounded, 4.945 missing: total, 15,581. Bragg’s admitted 
loss was 18,000, but he claims to have taken 8.000 prisoners 
(including wounded) and 51 guns. But he failed to take 
Chattanooga, which Rosecrans firmly held, though suffering 
badly for forage, owing to the barring in of the Tennessee 
river below him and the raids of Wheelers Confederate 
cavalry on the trains coming to supply his rear, until he was 
directed to turn over his кшш! to Gen. Thomas. 

Gen. Longstreet, with his corps, was now detached from 
Bragg s army, and sent to drive Burnside out of East Ten- 
nessee, Longstreet drove the Union forces W. of Knox- 
ville, but here Burnside was found too strong. and an as- 
sault made (Nov. 28) on an outpost known as Fort Sanders 
was repulsed with a loss of 800 Confederates, including two 
colonels killed. "The Union loss was but 100. Longstreet 
thereupon raised the siege, and returned to the army of 
Virginia. 

Gen. Grant succeeded to the command of Rosecrans’s 
army, While Sherman was ordered from Vicksburg still fur- 
ther to re-enforce it, Gen. Hooker having already been sent 
in haste with the Eleventh and Twelfth Corps from the Army 
of the Potomac. Meantime Wheeler had burned a supply- 
train of 1,000 wagons in the Sequatchie valley, and another 
at MeMinnville, fighting several cavalry commands sent 
against him, burning many railroad bridges, and escaping 
into Alabama with but little loss, 

Grant. found. Hooker at. Bridgeport, below Chattanooga, 
and directed him to clear the river, so that supplies could 
reach the hungry army around Chattanooga. Hooker crossed 
the Tennessee unmolested, and advanced to Wauhatchie, 
overlooked by Law's division from Lookout Mountain. At 
1 A. M., Oct. 29, Geary, in Hooker's front, was attacked with 
great impetuosity, but easily beat off his assailants, with a 
loss of about 400 on each side. 

Sherman arrived Nov. 15, soon followed by his army, 
which was diverted to Grant's left, up the Tennessee. All 
being at length ready, Grant advanced against Bragg. who 
was still looking down into Chattanooga from the west of 
Lookout Mountain. Gen. Grant's Fourth Corps first moved 
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out (Nov, 22), directly in front of Chattanooga, seizing the 
Confederate outposts before they could be supported, and 
taking 200 prisoners; then Hookers command, during a 
heavy mist, mounted (Nov. 24) the south and west sides of 
Lookout Mountain, climbing, fighting, and at length in- 
trenching themselves on the ground they had won. Mean- 
time Sherman crossed the Tennessee in his front, and hav- 
ing firmly intrenched himself assaulted the north end of 
Mission Ridge, Thomas's cavalry raiding and burning stores 
in Bragg's rear, while his infantry felt their way up the 
river till they clasped hands with Sherman’s left; and now 
Hooker crossed the Chattanooga valley from Lookout Moun- 
tain to Mission Ridge, pushing the enemy before him and 
taking 2,000 prisoners. Meanwhile Sherman, stubbornly 
opposed, was making little progress on the left, until Grant 
at 2 Р.М. gave Hooker orders to advance in the center, His 
men obeyed with alacrity, charging right up the long, steep 
ascent, and reaching the crest on six. points at once, when 
the Confederates were seized with panic and fled, abandon- 
ing forty guns and losing many prisoners. Darkness alone 
prevented the destruction of the beaten army, which re- 
treated rapidly to Dalton, Ga., Cleburne in their rear repuls- 
ing with ease an attempt to drive his men through a narrow 
gap in White Oak Ridge, inflicting a loss of 439 to 130. Pur- 
sult was maintained to Ringgold, Ga. 

Gen. Grant states his losses at the above battles at 757 
killed, 4.529 wounded, and 330 missing: total, 5.616; and 
claims 6,142 prisoners. The Confederate loss in killed and 
wounded was undoubtedly the smaller. 

Charleston, 5. C., and the railroad connecting it with 
Savannah, Ga., were often menaced, and sometimes struck 
at, by the Union forces at Port Royal and the adjacent Sea 
islands, but nothing decisive was effected, save the reduction 
(April 11, 1862), by Gen. Q. A. Gillmore, of Fort Pulaski, 
commanding the main entrance to Savannah, until Commo- 
dore Dupont, having easily taken possession of the islands 
and most of the coast-towns of Georgia, steamed down to 
Jacksonville, which, with Pensacola and other Florida portss 
was conceded to him without a struggle. Attempting upon 
his return to Port Roval to advance upon Charleston off 
Stono Inlet and river, he was stopped by batteries, and an 
attack (June 16) by Gen. H. G. Wright with 6.000 Union- 
ists on Secessionville was repulsed with a loss of 574 men. 
Several kindred but feebler attempts to reach Charleston 
were baffled, as was one by Commodore Dupont. to reduce 
Fort McAllister on the Ogeechee. The Confederates made 
in the dark a sally of rams and gunboats (Jan. 31, 1863) 
out of Charleston, disabling two of the blockading gunboats 
and alarming the residue, but taking refuge behind Fort 
Sumter when daylight appeared. The blockade was not in- 
terrupted. 

Dupont, with nine ironclads, next (April 6) bombarded 
that port at close quarters, but found his way to Charleston 
impeded by all manner of piles, chains, ete., and was com- 
pelled to retire with little loss on either side. The Atlanta. 
a Confederate gunboat, steaming down from Savannah, was 
met by the Weehawken, Capt. John Rodgers, as she emerged 
from Wilmington river, and torn to pieces in fifteen min- 
utes. She surrendered four large guns and 165 men, 

Gen. Quiney A. Gillmore having succeeded Gen. Hunter in 
command, and being considerably re-enforced, commenced 
do by seizing the north end of Morris island, S. 
of Charleston, and thence besieging Fort Wagner, near its 
north end. which was regularly assaulted after bombard- 
ment July 18, but the storming-party was quickly repulsed 
with a loss of 1,500. including Gen. Strong and Cols, Shaw 
and Chatfield, killed. The Confederate loss was but 100, 

Gillmore, undismayed, next established a battery of great 
guns on a platform in a marsh W. of Morris Island, whence 
he could shell Charleston, 5 miles distant. Pleven batteries 
rained shot and shell on Forts Wagner and Sumter, and the 
batteries on Cummings Point. Pushing steadily his ap- 
proaches to Wagner, he had ordered. Gen, Terry. to as- 
sault (Sept. 7), when he found that. the Confederates had 
evacuated both fort and island, leaving eighteen guns in 
Wagner and seven in Battery Gregg. Next night Rear- 
Admiral Dahlgren, now commanding the besieging fleet, 
sent a large force in row-boats to seale the walls of Fort 
Sumter, but it was repulsed with a loss of three boats and 
200 men. 

Gen. Gillmore early in 1864 dispatched Сеп. Truman 
Seymour with a fleet and 6,000 troops to Florida, where he 
easily took possession of Jacksonville and Baldwin, captur- 
Ing valuable stores, but advancing rashly westward to Olus- 
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tee, he was there suddenly attacked by Gen. Finnegan, а] 
beaten with a loss of 2,000 to 730 Confederates. Sevinsur 
retreated to Jacksonville, burning $1,000,000 worth of Моге, 

In North Carolina the Confederate general M. Hoke t- 
sieged and captured (Apr, 20, 1863) Plymouth, held by Gen, 
Wessels with 2,000 men. Among the spoils were 25 mns, 
7.000 small-arms, and 1,600 men. Hoke's loss was but 200, 

Gen. Grant, having been made (Mar. 1, 1864) lieutenani- 
general of the Union armies, repaired to Washington ani 
assumed the more immediate direction of the Army of the 
Potomac, which had been largely re-enforced. Gen. Kilpu:- 
rick had just led his cavalry on a raid to within 6 miles f 
Tein’. whence, after some indecisive fighting, he mal- 
his way unharmed to Fortress Monroe. But Col. Ulric Dahi 
gren. with 400 of his men, having advanced by a separate 
route on Kilpatrick's right, reached Richmond a day later, 
and striking thence by a more northerly route was steppe 
and killed by a regiment of militia at Dabney's Ferry n 
the Mattapony, his men dispersed, and most of them caj- 
tured. 

(теп. Grant, with Meade's army, crossed the Rapidan un- 
resisted (Мау 4-5) at Germania and Elv's Fords, мп 
due S. into the Wilderness. Lee, though looking for him st 
a higher crossing. at once turned to the right, and attacked 
in full force. The ground, thickly covered for the m~ 
part with small trees, and thoroughly familiar to the Confel- 
erates, while strange to the Unionists, was especially fawr- 
able to the army which must match its superior knowiecze 
and determination against superior numbers. Two days of 
desperate fighting, with great slaughter and little advantage 
to either side, were closed at dark on the 6th with дамы 
attack on the Union right by Gen. Gordon, who took 4.0 
prisoners, including Gen. Truman Seymour. mM 

Next morning, Gen. Lee awaiting an attack behind lis 
intrenchments, Gen. Grant put his army in motion мш 
ward. and was unmolested save by Stuart’s cavalry dur.iz 
his march to Spottsylvania Court-house. He had lost in tw 
Wilderness no less than 20.000 men, including Gen. James 5. 
Wadsworth, of New York, killed, and seven generals woun- 


ed. Gen. Sedgwick, of Connecticut, was killed two days 
afterward. The Confederate loss was 8,000, including Gets 


Samuel Jones, wounded, Stafford, killed, and A. G. елй. 
wounded, and Longstreet was disabled for months. 

There was heavy fighting around Spottsylvania Cour- 
house for two or three days. On the lith, at daybreak. 
Hancock's corps carried by assault а p of the Confederate 
works, capturing Gens. Edward Johnson and George IL 
Stewart, with 3,000 men. Gen. Lee narrowly escaped. Han 
cock captured thirty guns, but after holding them for leurs 
only brought off twenty of them. But he was unable to ad 
vance, and days of desperate fighting, which cost the Umen- 
ists at least 20,000 men at this point, proved Lee's — 
impregnable. Acting on the шке and behind strorg 
works, his loss was much less than Grant's, but it шейи 
Gens. Daniels, Perrin, and J. M. Jones, killed. | 

Grant again moved southward, transferring his right ™ 
his left, while his cavalry under Sheridan made a fresh га 
toward Richmond, fighting (May 11) and killing Gen. J. F. 
B. Stuart a few miles N. of that city. Crossing the Chika 
hominy at Meadow Bridge, Sheridan returned with lite 
loss to Grant's army. 

Gen. Butler, with 30,000 men, embarking all but his са 
alry, moved up the James and occupied City Point, bei 
Richmond. e was to have seized Petersburg, but mis! 
it. Gen. Beauregard being hastily summoned from Chark- 
ton to aid D. H. Hill in defending it. Butler even failed 
cut the railroad between that city and Richmond, and we 
rather worsted by Beauregard in a fight near Prt’ 
creek, which cost the Unionists 4,000 and the Confederates 
3.000 men. Butler was further assailed on several sic 
cecding days, but held his ground with little loss. 

Gen. Grant, moving by poorer and more circuitous rad 
than the direct one held by Lee, on approaching the Nett 
Anna (May 17) found his enemy strongly posted, well i 
trenched, and ready to receive him. There was more fiz 
ing here, generally with results favoring the Unionists. M! 
Lee's position could only be stormed at an immense сеї '* 
life, and Grant, again moving by his flank, pressed on te 
Cold Harbor, where he ordered a general assault en the 
Confederate lines here, as before, confronting him. G 
lines were defended by deep and strong abatis of shiv 
timber, the limbs so intertwisted with cach other as to ded 
speedy untying. The assault was deployed at sunrise duri 
3), and in à few minutes was repulsed with great slaughtc- 
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The Union loss was 1.705 killed, 9,072 wounded and 2,406 
missing, Gens, Р. А. Porter, L. O. Morris, and К. F. Wood 
allof New York) were among the killed. with six colonels. 

Gen, Grant, unable to interpose between Lee's army and 
Richmond, now decided to pass the James below that city, 
while Sheridan was sent on а fresh raid. around. Lee's left, 
to tear up railroads апа burn stores in his rear.  Disap- 
pointed in his expectation of finding Hunterin possession of 
Gordonsville, he was soon surrounded by enemies, with whom 
he fought an indecisive battle at. Trevilian’s, returning to 
Grant with 370 prisoners, having lost in all 735 men. 


Grant appeared S. of Richmond in time to have seized | 


Petersburg, but the precious moment was. squandered by 
uninformed or timid subordinates until Lee's army was in 
goal part behind its defenses. Assault after assault was 
now made (June 16-18) on those defenses with heavy loss, 
and no result but the knowledge that they could not be 
thus carried. Then abortive attempts were made (June 21- 
4) to turn them by the S., which A. P. Hill resisted and 
batled. taking in all at least 5.000 prisoners, Then Wilson, 
with 8000 cavalry, raided down m Weldon and Danville 
К. R., but was fought and beaten at Stony creek and Reams’s 
Station, losing 13 guns and 1,000 prisoners, 

Grant now moved the Second Corps from his extreme left 
to his extreme right, and threw it across the James, as if 
about to attack Richmond from the К. And now (July 30) 
amine Which had been skillfully run from the center of the 
Union lines under one of the forts or bastions of Peters- 
burg, was exploded, blowing 300 Confederates into the air 
and opening a gap in their lines. Hereupon the cannon 
thundered all alonge the Union front; but the eolumn of as- 
sult, which should have rushed forward on the instant, did 
not move for several minutes, and then advanced. bravely 
into the chasm made by the explosion, and there halted. 
The Confederates of course rallied from every side, and 
poured volley after volley upon the helpless crowd huddled 
‘wether in the crater,” inflicting on an Unionists a loss of 
1490 men, mostly prisoners, while the entire Confederate 
loss was but 1,000, 

Again (Aug, 12) Hancock assailed Lee's extreme left be- 
low Richmond, but with little advantage, the Union loss in 
operatng on this flank aggregating 5,000, while the Confed- 
Hale was much less, but included Gens. Chambliss and 
Gherardie, killed. 

Awe having necessarily sent several divisions from his 
right to his left, Grant ordered Gen. Warren southward to 
wize and hold the Weldon R. R.; but. Warren's divisions 
were struck in flank by A. P. Hill at the critical moment, 
and twice rolled up on themselves, with an aggregate loss of 
Ey шеп, mainly prisoners, The Confederates had lost but 
IU, but Warren had seized the Weldon R. К., and he 
theneeforth held it. 
Hancock was sent to seize this road also at Reams's Sta- 
Поп, farther down, which he did, but was in turn attacked 
and driven off by Hill, with a loss of 5 guns and 2,400 men. 
Hill lost only half that number, 
Again after a pause, Warren advanced (Oct. 1) by order, 
with four divisions, to the Squirrel Level road in his front, 
lighting for two days and losing 2,500 men, but holding his 
Kund. and intrenching it so firmly that it could not be 
ken from him, To cover this advance, Gen. Butler on the 
on side had assaulted Fort Harrison with the Tenth and 
aghteenth Corps, taking the fort, with fifteen guns. He 
us ADAE Fort Gilmer, but was. repulsed with & loss 
t SOME Gen. Dunnovan, killed. Gen. Field at- 
bino. ne to retake Fort Harrison, but was 
Кл eo heavy loss. А few days later Gen. Kautz, 
a. ү cavalry had been pushed | the Charles City 
— eun 5 miles of Richmond, was there surprised and 
НЯ — loss of 9 guns and 500 теп. The Confeder- 
which a Gregg, of Texas, was killed in the ensuing fight, 
| | hud no result. 
— Was next ordered farther to the Union left to 
lie: urn the Confederate flank, and in a fight with 
— which attempted to interpose between his divi- 
Ve me N prisoners. Darkness arrested the fighting, 
iil inox | drew off in the night, having lost 1.500 men 
— ae | equal loss upon the enem 7» Thus elosed on 
Ww " he campaign of 1864, with Warren holding the 
edon К.К. and Butler threatening Richmond, the losses 
of the Nine e : fe 
„, Arny of the Potomac during the year having aggre- 
bated $8387 men, - 
— Virginia separated from the Union her western 
les, including most of those lying beyond the Allegha- 
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nies, strongly protested against the ordinance, voted * No ” 
when it was submitted to the ordeal of popular suffrage, and 
refused to be bound by it. Calling à convention at Wheel- 
ing, they decreed a separation from the old State and the 
formation of a new one, first named Kanawha, but since 
known as West. Virginia. They had previously organized a 
loval State government. for Old Virginia, which (hardly an 
eastern county being represented in it) readily agreed to the 
organization of the new State. Meantime the Confederates 
had seized Harpers Ferry and destroyed the Baltimore and 
Ohio К. К. for some distance W. of it, and they soon sent a 
force over the Allezhanies to secure obedience to the Con- 
federate authorities at. Richmond. И was promptly con- 
fronted by Gen, McClellan with a far larger army, organized 
in Ohio, but largely composed of West Virginians. A part 
of it routed (June 3, 1861) the enemy at Philippi, another 
detachment at Rich Mountain (July 12), and the main body 
under Gen, Garnett, who, in full retreat, was overtaken and 
routed at Carrick’s Ford on the Cheat river, where Garnett 
was killed and some prisoners were taken. The residue es- 
caped over the Alleghanies, 

Gen. J. D. Cox, advancing up the Kanawha, drove the 
Confederates under Gen. Wise boton him, Wise burning 
(July 28) Gaulev bridge to arrest the pursuit. 

Gen. John B. Flovd now assumed. command of the Con- 
federates, inspirited by their triumph at Bull. Run, and had 
an indecisive conflict (Aug. 10) with беп, Rosecrans at 
Carnifex Ferry. Floyd held his ground, but retreated dur- 
ing the ensuing night. 

Gen. К. E. Lee now assumed command in this quarter, 
and there was much marching with little serious fighting 
till winter closed the campaign, and little of consequence 
occurred here the next усаг, when Gen, J.C. Fremont suc- 
ceeded to the command of the Union forces, but was hurried 
over the mountains to resist Stonewall Jackson's raid down 
the valley. Thereupon the Confederate general Heth raided 
across the mountains and attacked (May 23, 1862) Col. 
George Crook at Lewisburg, but was beaten off with loss. 
Thenceforward the operations on either side in this quarter 
were limited to inconsiderable raids and surprises. 

Gen. Franz Sigel was assigned chief command (Union) in 
the valley in the spring of 1864, when, with 10.000 men, he 
advanced to New Market, where he was met by Gen. John 
C. Breckenridge with an equal force, and routed with a loss 
of 6 guns and 700 men. 

Breckenridge was unable to follow up his victory, being 
obliged to send much of his force over the mountains to op- 
pose Crook, who, with 6,000 men, had beaten M cCuisland's 
far inferior but well-posted force near Dublin Station, and 
had broken the Virginia and ‘Tennessee К. К. at that point. 
Gen, Averell, with 2.000 cavalry, raiding farther west, had 
tried to destroy the Confederate salt-works near Wytheville, 
but had been beaten off by John Morgan. Both Crook and 
Averell thereupon retreated, 

Gen. David Шы was now assigned to the command of 
Sigel's beaten army, which was strengthened, while Breck- 
enridge had been called off to re-enforce Lee at. Richmond. 
Hunter advanced to Piedmont, near Staunton, where he was 
eonfronted by Gen. W. E. Jones with a hastily collected 
army, which was beaten (June 8) in a spirited action, wherein 
Jones was killed and 1,500 of his men captured, 

Hunter thereupon occupied Staunton, where he was joined 
by Crook and Averell, and then, with 20,000 men, pressed 
on to Lynchburg and fiercely assailed it, but was met and 
beaten off by a superior Confederate force under Early, has- 
{Пу dispatched by rail from Lee's army, Outnumbered and 
short of ammunition, he retreated over the Alleghanies into 
West. Virginia, whence he regained the Potomac by a long 
and toilsome circuit. Meanwhile the valley was left with- 
out any considerable Union force, and Early hurried down 
it with 20.000 triumphant veterans, Sigel retreating and 
burning stores till he had crossed the Potomac and took 
post on Marvland Heights, where Early did not choose to 
assail him, but crossed into Maryland, scouring the country 
for cattle, horses, and provisions of all kinds, threatened 
Pennsylvania, and then turned upon Baltimore. Gen. Lew 
Wallace could hardly muster 5,000 men to oppose him, but 
fought him (July 9) at the passage of the Monocacy, near 
Frederick, and was of course defeated, losing 2.000 men 
(mainly prisoners), while the victors lost but 600. Early 
now turned upon Baltimore, and menaced Washington, 
skirmishing (July 12) with its outpost defenses, but made 
off rapidly into Virginia with 2,500 captured horses and 
0,000 cattle. 
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Gen. Wright's Sixth Corps had just been sent from Grant's 
army to the relief of Washington, as had Emory’s Nine- 
teenth Corps, just arrived by sea from New Orleans. 
Wright followed Early to the Shenandoah, where his rear 
was sharply turned upon and repulsed (July 19), with a loss 
of 500. Wright retired to Leesburg, and turned over his 
command to Crook, while Averell had (July 20) a cavalry 
fight near Winchester, and took 4 guns and 200 prisoners, 

Wright's and Emory’s corps being now recalled to the 
James, Crook, supposing Early gone likewise, advanced to 
Winchester, and was there beaten (July 24), and driven to 
Martinsburg and across the Potomac, with a loss of 1,200, 
ineluding Gen. Mulligan, killed. 

Early now sent B. T. Johnson with 3.000 cavalry on a raid 
into Pennsylvania, where they burned without resistance 
Chambersburg and the barracks at Carlisle. Averell, with 
an equal cavalry force, soon encountered the raiders, but 
they escaped with little loss into Virginia. Pursuing to 
Moorefield, Averell at last struck the raiders (Aug. 4) and 
worsted them, with a loss of their guns, wagons, and 500 
prisoners. 

Gen. Grant now sent Sheridan to command in this de- 

artment, where Hunter's army, just arriving from the 
est, the Sixth and Nineteenth Corps (whose recall to the 
James had been countermanded), and Torbert’s and Wil- 
son's divisions of cavalry from Grant's, had raised his effect- 
ive force to 30,000 men. 

Sheridan, after taking time to reorganize his army, ad- 
vanced to Winchester, and found Early strongly posted and 
fortified on Opequan creek, whenee he dislodged him (Sept. 
19) after an obstinate fight, in which his loss was fully 3,000 
prisoners, including wounded, while among his killed were 
Gens. Rhodes and Godwin. 

Early rallied his beaten army at Fisher's Hill, а very 
strong position S. of Winchester, where his flanks were 
guarded by two mountains. Here Sheridan again attacked 
and routed him, (Sept. 22), taking 16 guns and 1,100 prison- 
ers. Pursuing the remnant to Port Republic, he sent his 
cavalry to Staunton and to Waynesboro, destroying provi- 
sions and munitions, then retired down the valley to Win- 
chester, burning all the grain and forage as he passed, so 
that the enemy should find no subsistence there. This dev- 
astation was made an excuse for the attempts to burn New 
York and other cities by incendiaries soon afterward. 

Sheridan had encamped on Cedar creek, and, apprehend- 
ing no danger, had gone on а visit to Washington, when 
Early, re-enforced, having stealthily followed down the val- 
ley, determined to surprise the unsuspecting army before 
him. In this he sueceeded perfectly, flanking Crook's force 
on both sides in the dense darkness, and rushing into the 
camps with a fearful vell just before davlight, and in fifteen 
minutes Crook's army was a fleeing, panic-stricken mob, 
having lost 24 guns and 1,200 prisoners. Sheridan was at 
Winchester on his return when the disastrous tidings met 
him, and, riding at full speed, reached his beaten army at 
10 А. м. Не spent two hours in reviving the spirits of his 
men, and, after repulsing one fresh attack on his left, or- 
dered at 3 P. M. a general advance, which was successfully 
made, followed by a second charge, which was still more 
successful—though the Confederates opposed to them near- 
Ју all the cannon of both armies—facing the foe to the rear, 
and driving them through Staunton, recovering the 24 guns 
lost in the morning, and taking 23 others, with 1,500 prison- 
ers. The total loss of men this day was about 3,000 to each 
side, including the Confederate general Ramseur and the 
Union general Bidwell. of New York, killed. This closed 
the campaign in that quarter. 

There were various partisun conflicts in Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, and West Tennessee during 1864, but none of con- 
sequence save at Fort Pillow, Tenn. which was assailed 
and taken (Apr. 13) by the Confederate general Forrest, 
killing Major L. F. Booth, who commanded, with most of 
his garrison of 557 men, of whom 262 were blacks, many of 
them after resistanee had ceased. This was in accordance 
with the threats previously made by Confederate officers 
that colored troops should in no case receive quarter. 

Gen. S. D. Sturgis with 12.000 men was sent from Mem- 
phis in quest of Forrest, whom he found at Guntown, Miss., 
where Sturgis was speedily routed and driven back to Mem- 


phis with a loss of at least 4.000, mainly prisoners, For- 
rest’s entire force was not much greater than this. Gen. А. 


J. Smith now assumed command, and pressed Forrest. baek 
to Tupelo, Miss., where the Confederates thrice assaulted 
his lines, and were repulsed with loss, but with no decisive 
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result. Smith retreated, and again advanced to Holly 
Springs, not seriously opposed, while Forrest raided into 
Memphis with 3,000 cavalry and took a few prisoners, but 
failed to capture the Union generals of whom he was in 
quest or to liberate the captured Confederates. 

East Tennessee was this year the scene of several partisan 
conflicts to little purpose, and John Morgan raided throuch 
Pound Gap into Eastern Kentucky, capturing and paroling 
Gen. Hobson with 1,600 Unionists in a field at Licking 
River. Gen. Burbridge struck the raider at Mt. Sterling, 
and again near Cynthiana, capturing or dispersing at leat 
half his force, and chasing the rest into Southwestern Vir- 
ginia. Attempting here to destroy the salt-works near Ab- 
ingdon, Burbridge was beaten off (Oct. 3), with loss, by Gen. 
Breckenridge. 

Gen. Sherman, on Grant's transfer to the Fast, was left 
in chief command at the West. Advancing with 100.000 
men from die a early in May, 1864, he was con- 
fronted by Joseph E. Johnston, who, having but 54,000, de- 
clined a pitched battle, but availed himself of the broken 
country and fortified positions on the rugged road to At- 
lanta. lle was stubbornly resisted (May 10) at Resaca, 
where the railroad crosses the Oostenaula river, and was at 
first repulsed with loss, but soon flanked the position and 
compellat its abandonment. Checking Sherman's advance 
at Adairsville and Cassville, Johnston made his next deter- 
mined stand at the Allatoona Pass, and days were expended 
in fighting and flanking before he could again be driven. He 
next made а stand at Kenesaw Mountain, flanked by Pine 
and Lost Mountains, connected by strong field-works, where 
he for several days resisted every effort to move him. In 
one assault (June 27) Sherman lost 8,000 men. including 
Gens. Harker and Dan McCook, killed; Confederate les, 
442. And now, by again advancing his right, Sherman 
forced Johnston out of his impregnable position, compelling 
him again to retreat, which brought him to Atlanta. Here 
he was relieved by Gen. Hood, who condemned his cautious 
policy, which had only depleted his army by 14.700 men in 
two months’ constant fighting. Re-enforcements had nearly 
kept its ranks full, its present strength being 51.000. Sher- 
man advancing his left under McPherson to break Hoods 
railroad connection with the East, Hood struck heavily 
(July 20) at his right under Thomas, but was repulsed after 
a bloody struggle, which cost the Confederates at least 4,000 
men, including Gens. W. S. Featherston, of Mississippi. 
Armistead, of Georgia, and George M. Stevens, of Mary- 
land, killed. The Union loss was but 1,500. Supposing 
that Atlanta had been silently evacuated, the Umioniss 
thereupon rushed up to within 2 miles of the city, but 
found here strong works well manned, and were repelled 
with loss.  Maj.-Gen. McPherson, of Ohio, was killed. as 
was Gen. Greathouse, of Illinois, and another bloody sirus- 
gle resulted, with advantage to the Unionists, though it 
cost them over 4,000 men. The Confederate loss was near- 
lv double, including Gen. W. H. T. Walker, of Georgi 
killed. 

A pause in the fighting now ensued, and Gen. Stoneman 
with 5,000 Union cavalry raided upon the railroads ani 
stores in Hood's rear, but, scattering or dividing his force 
too much, he was surrounded and captured with 1.000 met. 
as Col. Harrison, with 500 more, had just been. 

Sherman now moved the Army of the Tennessee, led by 
Howard, from his extreme left to his extreme right, initia- 
ing а new flanking movement, when Hood assailed Lozaus 
(Fifteenth) corps on the new Union right, but was repuiscl 
with heavy loss. Hood now sent Wheeler's cavalry to mud 
on the Union rear, while Kilpatriek's Union cavalry press 
to the Confederate rear, breaking both the railroads leuding 
southwardly from Atlanta, and returning to eamp Aug. Ze 
Sherman again threw forward his right till most of br 
army was behind Atlanta, holding firmly the railread 1 
Macon. Hood had already sent off part of his army te 
Jonesboro, whence Hardee with two corps attacked (Az 
31) Howard fiercely, but was beaten off with a loss of Darn 
to Howard's 500. And now Jonesboro was assailed in I1 
turn by Jefferson C. Davis’s corps and carried, eight guns 
Gen. Govan, and many men being captured. Hood here 
upon exploded his munitions and burned his stores in Ar 
lanta and escaped eastward, Slocum took quiet possesion 
of what was left Sept. 1. Sherman returned to the city, ae 
gave liis men a well-earned rest. : 

Wheeler's raid was prosecuted throughout Northern Geer 
gia and East Tennessee, returning through the Nequatehie 
valley, and being chased across the Tennessee near torete 
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Пе destroyed much property, but with little influence on the 
fortunes of the war. 

Hood, rejoined by Hardee, now passed Sherman’s right, 
and sent French’s division to capture the Union post at 
Allatoona, which Gen. J. M. Corse held with 1.944 men, but 
so gallantly that assault after assault by quadruple num- 
hers was repulsed with fearful slaughter. Gen. Cox at 
length relieved Corse, who was wounded, as were most of 
the higher officers. He had lost in all 707 men, while 
French left 231 dead, 411 prisoners, and 800 > muskets. 
Hood, still marching northward, surrounded Resaca, but 
did not assault it, Sherman being too near. Sherman, at 
length learning that Hood had advanced into Middle Ten- 
uessee, gave up the pursuit, sending the Fourth and Twenty- 
third Corps to Chattanooga, with orders to report to Thomas 
at Nashville, while he, facing about, returned to Atlanta and 
reorganized and equipped his remaining forces for his march 
tu the sea, J 

Hood, with 35,000 infantry and artillery, struck boldly 
for Nashville, preceded by Forrest with 10,000 cavalry, Of 
course there was immense destruction of stores, bridges, 
and dépóts—$1,500,000 worth of boots and provisions hav- 
ing been burned at Johnsonville, Tenn., to save them from 
capture, 

Thomas concentrated 30,000 men at Pulaski, but was un- 
alle to cope with Hood's army, now swelled to 55,000 in all, 
which still clung to the Tennessee river till assured that 
Sherman had cut loose from Atlanta, marching southward 
when he set his columns in motion northward. Gen. Scho- 
field, on his part, retreated from Pulaski to Columbia, and 
thence to Franklin, in a bend of the Harpeth, where he, 
with less than 20,000 men but a good position, was assailed 
(Nov, 30) with desperate resolve, The Confederates were re- 
uled with a loss of at least 4,500, including Gens. Cle- 
ume, Gist, Adams, Trahl, and Granbury. "The Union loss 
жах 2420, but no guns. Schofield continued his retreat 
| night. Hood followed, and soon sat down before Nash- 
Vile, 

The movement was audacious, as Thomas was at least his 
equal as a commander, and could soon concentrate a larger 
lire than that which attempted to besiege him. But Thom- 
a Would not strike till he was ready, while severely cold 
Weather impeded operations. At length Thomas struck out 
(Pec, 15), and, after two days’ skillful fighting, drove hix be- 
"Xs at all points, heading them toward Alabama, and 
taking 53 guns and 4,462 prisoners, including а major- 
general, Hood got across the Tennessee at Bainbridge 
witha few guns and barely the débrisof an army. Thomas 
had taken in this brief campaign 72 guns and 11.857 


тех, besides administering the amnesty oath to 2,307 
garters from the Confederate service, The aggregate 


Union loss in this campaign was 10,000. And Gen. Stone- 
Man, moving east ud from Knoxville, had cleared Fast 
“lessee of armed Confederates, captured Wytheville and 
the lead mines and salt-works, driving Breckenridge's de- 
pleted force over the mountains into North Carolina, 

беп, Sherman, after dispatching Thomas with two corps 
to the defense of Tennessee, hud still with him four corps, 
mimbering in all 65,500 men. Concentrating these around 
eme and Kingston, Ga., he destroyed. the railroads about 
him, eut the telegraph which still connected him with the 
n as clear of all communications as he com- 
TN QE amous march to the sea. There being no eon- 
шы iiny JH his front, he advanced rapidly through 
Tie Macon, Milledgeville, and Millen to Savannah, 
with “з. at several river-crossings, while Kilpatrick 
— ern covered his flanks and screened his move- 
e шл! Augusta seemed to be his objective point. 
 "CA'lster on the Ogeechee was assaulted (Dec. 13) by 
аз division, and communieation at once opened with 
SPN s fleet, when Savannah was evacuated (Dee. 20) by 
ue after dost roving his vessels and stores, Thus far 
Man had on this march lost but 567 men, and had taken 
S M with 1.328 prisoners, He remained a month in 
ч ME б hile Gens. Dana, Davidson, and Grierson, who 
DEL out from Vicksburg and Memphis to distract 
— | 1 his mareh, swept over large portions of M is- 
— ma Alabama, breaking up railroads, destroying 
м) — prisoners, These raids were uniformly 
from the tect беп. Foster, who had ascended Broad. river 
— islands to break the railroad connection be- 
ee i eston and Savannah near Gordonsville, was 

теп Off, losing 746 men. 


erman, leaving Savannah well garrisoned, set his col- 
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umn again in motion (Feb. 1, 1865), traversing the heart of 
South Carolina with little resistance, except from its flooded 
swamps, and compelling Hardee to evacuate Charleston and 
its harbor-defenses, retreating northward with 12,000 men. 
Columbia, the State capital, though undefended, was unde- 
signedly burned. Kilpatrick, who, with 5,000 cavalry, still 
covered the advance on the left, was surprised and routed by 
Wade Hampton near the north line of the State, but soon 
rallied his men and beat off his assailants. Reaching Fav- 
etteville, N. C., Mar. 11, Sherman found himself confronted 
by Joe Johnston with 40.000 men, collected by Hardee, 
Beauregard, Cheatham, and. Bragg. and including Wheeler's 
and Hampton's cavalry. After halting three days, Sherman 
once more advanced, when his left wing was attacked (Mar. 
15) in à narrow pass by Hardee, who was soon driven; but 
Slocum on the right was next assailed (Mar. 18), when ap- 
'roaching Bentonville, by Johnston with his main body. 
‘he Confederates withdrew after a sharp action, in. which 
Sherman lost 1,643 men and took 1,625 prisoners, including 
wounded, burving 267 Confederate m Next day, Sher- 
man advanced to Goldsboro, and halted his troops while he 
made a hasty visit to Gen. Grant at City Point. 

Wilmington, N. C., had long been the principal port 
through which blockade-runners found access to the Confed- 
eracy. Gen. Butler, with Commodore Porter, led an army 
and fleet to reduce it (Nov. 16, 1864), but. returned to For- 
tress Monroe unsuccessful. Gen. А. Н. Terry was next dis- 
d with a stronger force, which, after a heavy bom- 
mrdment by Porter's fleet, carried Fort Fisher by assault 
(Jan. 16. 1865), killing Maj.-Gen. Whiting, its commander, 
and taking 169 guns and 2,083 prisoners, with a Union loss 
of 110 killed and 536 wounded; but 300 more were lost by 
the explosion next day of the fort's chief magazine. 

Gen, Schofield was now sent to Terry's aid, ranking him, 
and raising his force to 20,000, with which Schofield entered 
Wilmington, Feb. 22, Hoke retreating after a sharp fight, 
burning two privateers and other vessels, with heavy stores, 
but leaving sixty-five guns. Schofield now advanced inland, 
losing 700 men by a surprise, but beating off (Mar. 10) an 
attack on his left by Hoke, who here lost heavily and re- 
treated, enabling Schofield to communicate and co-oper- 
ate with Sherman on his arrival at. Goldsboro. 

Gen. Canby, commanding at New Orleans, moved east- 

ward in the spring to menace Mobile, while Gen. James Н. 
Wilson, with Grant's and Thomas's cavalry, 15,000 strong, 
pushed southward from Eastport, Miss., the head of steam- 
boat navigation on the Tennessee, confronted only by For- 
rest with but 5.000, whom Wilson easily defeated near Ma- 
plesville and routed (Apr. 2) at Selma, Ala.. which he took, 
with 32 guns and 2,700 prisoners. Crossing the Alabama, 
Wilson entered Montgomery, which Adams had just left, 
burning 125.000 bales of Confederate cotton. Turning 
east ward, Wilson soon appeared at Columbus, Ga., where he 
took 52 guns and 1.200 prisoners, burning a gunboat, 
250 ears, and 115,000 bales of cotton, Taking by assault 
Fort Tyler on the Chattahoochee, Wilson pushed on to Ma- 
con, Ga., where he learned that the war was virtually at an 
end, 
` Gen. Canby, with nearly 30.000 men, aided by Porter’s 
iowerful fleet; invested) Mobile, which was held by Dick 
Taylor with some 15.000 men. Investing Spanish Fort, he 
reduced it by bombardment, taking 652 prisoners, and then 
assaulted Blakely, which was carried. by assault, with a 
Union loss of 1.000 to 500 Confederate killed and wounded, 
with 3,000 prisoners, Mobile was then evacuated by Gen. 
Maury, who, with 9,000 men, escaped up the river, abandon- 
ing 150 guns, 

(теп. Grant, still before Petersburg, had bloodlessly (Dec. 
7, 1864) extended his left 20 miles down the Weldon R. R. 
to Hicksford, which he fortified and held. Пе next essayed 
to advance his left to Dabney's Mill, but was resisted and 
driven back to Huteher's Run, where the Confederates were 
in turn repulsed (Feb. 6, 1865), and the ground up to this 
point held and fortified. The Union loss in this — 
was 2,000; the Confederate, 1,000, including Gen. Pegrun, 
killed. 

Gen. Sheridan moved up the valley from Winchester with 
10.000 mounted men, drove Early (Mar. 2, 1865) from his 
intrenched camp at Waynesboro, taking 11 guns and 16,- 
(KW prisoners, thence rode into Charlottesville, where he 
destroyed immense stores and miles of the Richmond and 
Lynchburg R. R., and, passing behind Lee's army, reported 
to Grant at Petersburg Mar. 27. x 

Lee, assuming the offensive, sent Gordon with two divi- 
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sions against the center of the Union line before Petersburg. 
Charging at daybreak (Mar. 25), Gordon surprised and took 
Fort Stedman in his front, capturing three batteries and 
some prisoners, but, not being properly supported, he was 
attacked and routed in turn by the Ninth Corps, losing 2.000 
prisoners; besides which the loss to either side was about 
2.500. Grant interpreted this rash assault as premonitory 
to a Confederate evacuation of Richmond and Petersburg. 
which he resolved to harass, if not intercept. Again throw- 
ing forward his left (Mar. 29) to seize the Boydton plank- 
road, while Sheridan's cavalry on its flank advanced to Din- 
widdie Court-house, he was opposed by Lee with most of 
his army, who suddenly struck M rens corps in flank and 
rear, with intent to repeat the lesson of Chancellorsville. 
Two divisions were then broken, but Griffin's, behind them, 
stood firm while the fugitives were rallied, and Warren was 
thus enabled to repel his assailants with heavy loss; but an 
attempt to carry their works was defeated in turn. Mean- 
time Sheridan had gained Dinwiddie Court-house, but, at- 
tempting to advance thence to the Boydton plank-road, was 
foiled, but advanced again next morning (Apr. 1) to Five 
Forks, where he connected with Warren, advancing on his 
right, and ordered a general charge on the Confederate 
works in their front. held by two divisions, who were fear- 
fully overpowered and routed, with a loss of 5.000, mainly 
xisoners, The Union loss was but 1.000, including Gen. 
‘rederick Winthrop, killed. And now, sending two divi- 
sions eastward to Gravelly Church. Sheridan again connected 
with the Union lines before Petersburg, whence a general 
cannonade preluded the assault, which was delivered at day- 
light next morning (Apr. 2), Wright's Sixth Corps gaining 
the rear of these works by the south, and taking many pris- 
oners, while Ord's corps carried Forts Gregg and Alexander 
by storm, losing 500 men. А. P. Hill, in attempting to re- 
take some of the captured works, was shot dead, and his 
corps utterly шш. 

Lee now, at 10.30 a. м., telegraphed to Davis that Rich- 
mond must be evacuated at once, and it was evacuated. be- 
tween that time and next morning, while its immense ware- 
houses, filled with provisions, munitions, and stores of all 
kinds, were fired by the departing Confederates, burning out 
the heart of the city. Flames and explosions notified the 
Unionists in front that the Confederate capital was aban- 
doned, and Gen. Weitzel at. 4 A. M. (Apr. 3) was assured bv a 
Negro from the city that Davis and all his official or mili- 
tary adherents had departed. Picking his way through the 
abatis, earthworks, rifle-pits, torpedoes, ete., which encircled 
the burning city, Weitzel at 6 a. M. led his men into the city, 
soon followed by President Lincoln, who was at City Point. 
Petersburg was simultaneously abandoned, Lee retreating 
up the railroad toward Danville, while ringing of bells and 
immense gatherings all over the North and West hailed the 
relinquishment of Richmond as the downfall of the Confed- 
eracy. 

Davis escaped by train to Danville, while Lee halted two 
days at Amelia Court-house, vainly seeking provisions for 
his hopeless army, now reduced, mainly by prisoners, to 85,- 
000 men. Grant was soon on his trail. The fleeing host 
was first seen from Deatonsville, and was struck near Sail- 
ors ereek by. Custer's horse, supported by Crook's and 
Davis's divisions. Here 16 guns, 400 wagons, and some 
prisoners were taken, while Ewell’s thinned corps was cut 
off from Lee's rear. and so enveloped that it was obliged to 
surrender. Ewell himself was among this day's 6,000 pris- 
oners, 

Lee crossed the Appomattox at Farmville, repelling Gen. 
Theodore Read, who tried to stop his way with two regi- 
ments, But Humphrey's Second Corps was again so close 
on his rear that he was obliged to turn and fight a few miles 
beyond Farmville, repulsing his assailants with a loss of 
600. But this lost a day, which was wasted by attempts 
to bar the Danville road, while Lee was really making for 
Lynchburg. Undeeeived on this point, pursuit. was resumed 
on the morning of the 8th, Grant having meantime sent Lee 
a courteous note inviting a surrender, Sheridan pushed 
his troops 28 miles on the 8th, reaching Appomattox Court- 
house, heading Lee's army, intercepting its sorely needed 
supplies from Lynchburg, and. planting himself across the 
road whereon it must move on the morrow, and sending 
word to Grant, who ordered a forced march of Griffin's 
and Ord's corps to Appomattox Station during the night. 
Lee had meantime sent a note to Grant inviting a meeting, 
with а view to peace, at 10 A. м. In the morning (April 9) 
Grant replied, saying he had no authority to make peace, 
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but urging a surrender. Lee's weary, famished army st 
forth as usual this morning, and. seeing cavalry in their 
front, advanced to push it aside, when it was withdrawn t; 
the flanks, disclosing solid regiments of infantry behind it. 
Lee, seeing that further fighting would be a useless sluugh- 
ter of his men, at once called a parley, which resulted in a 
surrender, “each officer and man to be allowed to retum ta 
his home, not to be disturbed by U. S. authority so long a: 
they observe their paroles and the laws in force where the 
may reside." The number thus paroled at this point was 
27,000. Johnston's army in North Carolina surrendered on 
the same terms to Sherman at Raleigh, Apr. 26, and Dick 
Taylor's to Canby at Citronelle, Ala, May 4. Е. Kirby 
Smith, commanding the Confederates W. of the Missisip- 
pi attempted to make a stand after the surrender of Lee, 
nit his men all deserted him, and, taking whatever Caon- 
federate property they could lay hands on, dispersed to their 


several homes. 


Jefferson Davis halted at Danville, anxiously awaiting 
advices from Lee, until astounded (Apr. 10) by tidings of 
his surrender. He then fled southward to Greensboro, 
N. C., and again halted till it was evident that Johnston 
would soon capitulate, when he flitted again to Washington, 
Ga., with a cavalry scout, which at first numbered 2.000, hu 
rapidly wasted. Here he abjured the state of a ruler, and 
was making his way to the coast with his family and a fex 
faithful followers when he was surprised and captured (Mar 
10) while encamped near Irwinsville by two detachments of 
eavalry sent out from Macon by Gen. Wilson to look for 
him. His family was liberated at Savannah, but he was 
held a close prisoner in Fortress Monroe for two years, then 
released on bail, and never brought to trial So ended the 
Southern Confederacy. HORACE GREELEY. 

The above account of the causes and the progress of the 
civil war was compiled for the most part from the authors 
American Conflict, and is generally so free from errors that 
it has not been thought necessary to give it any revision 
whatever. It therefore stands as Mr. Greeley wrote it. For 
students who would study the subject at length. the follow- 
ing are the most important authorities: Horace Grece, 
The American Conflict (1864—66); Personal Memoirs of US. 
Grant (1885-86); Jefferson Davis, The Rise and Fall «f 
the Confederate Government (1881) ; A. Н. Stephens, A Con 
stitutional View of the Late War between the States (156% 
70); Memoirs of Gen. William T. Sherman (1875): Регла! 
Memoirs of P. Н. Sheridan (1888); the Count of Paris, Hi» 
tory of the Civil War in America (1876-88): Nicolay and 
Hay, Abraham Lincoln (1890). C. К. ADAMS. 


Confederation [from Lat. confædera tio, league: соп, 
together + fredus, treaty, covenant, from 1.-E.. root bhridh- 
in its form bhoídh- ; cf. fido, fides, and Gr. жєїб=, témola 
vois]: а league, a federal compact, an alliance of princes 
states, or nations; nearly synonymous with confederact. 
The republic of Mexico is called the Merican Confederation. 
The numerous states of Germany were united In 1815 ly 
the Congress of Vienna, and formed the Germanic confel- 
eration (der Deutsche Bund in German). Before the ad” 
tion of the Federal Constitution of the U. S. in 178s. the 
yovernment of this country was a weak confederation «1 
thirteen independent States, which recognized no superet 
or central authority. 


Confederation, Articles of: a document drawn up by 
the Congress of the U. S., Nov. 15, 1777, and adopted finally 
July 9, 1778, but not ratified by the States until Mar. 1. 151, 
by which the several States united іп a league of perpetuis. 
friendship “ for the ceommpn defense, the security of ther 
liberties, and their mutual and general welfare." Тр 
articles, thirteen in number, proved very inadequate to the 
needs of the situation, because Congress had very limite! 
powers, and the executive had no means of enforcing Us 
authority in opposition to the will of individual Stats 
For these reasons a convention called by Congress met at 
Philadelphia, May 14, 1787, with Washington as its pro 
dent, id on Sept. 14 of that year the convention closed r5 
labors and reported the Constitution oF THE Usus 
STATES (9. v.) The following were the Articles of Ces- 
federation : 

ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION.— То all fo whom these prè 
ents shall come, we, the undersigned, delegates af the Stats 
affired to our names, send greeting: Whereas the delegate 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled did. 
on the fifteenth day of November, in the year of our Ler 
one thousand seven hundred and seventy-seven, and in the 
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«cond. vear of the independence of America, agree in cer- 
tain articles of confederation and perpetual Union between 
the States of New Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, in the words 
following, viz. : 


Arlicles of Confederation and perpetual Union between the 
States of New Hampshire, Massachusetts. Bay, Rhode 
Idand and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. 


Antieke 1. The style of this confederacy shall be “ Тһе 
United States of America.” 

Art. 2, Each State retains its sovereignty, freedom, and 
independence, and every power, jurisdiction, and right, 
which is not by this confederation expressly delegated to 
the United States in Congress assembled. 

Авт, 3. The said States hereby severally enter into a firm 
шше of friendship with each other for their common de- 
tense, the security of their liberties, and their mutual and 
general welfare; binding themselves to assist each other 
against all force offered to or attacks made upon them, or 
any of them, оп account of religion, sovereignty, trade, or 
aly other pretense whatever. 

ART. 4, The better to secure and perpetuate mutual 
friendship and intercourse among the people of the dif- 
irent. States in this Union, the free inhabitants of each of 
these States, Du vagabonds, and fugitives from justice 
«tvepted, shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities 
uf [ree citizens in the several States; and the people of each 
Nate shall have free ingress and regress to and from апу 
"her State, and shall enjoy therein all the privileges of 
tule and commerce, subject to the same duties, imposi- 
Поп, and restrictions, as the inhabitants thereof respect- 
AK provided that such restrictions shall not extend so 
4t a5 to prevent the removal of property imported into any 
“ate to any other State, of whic the owner is an inhabit- 
ant: provided also, that no imposition, duties, or restric- 
"^t shall be laid by any State on the property of the United 
diates or either of them. 

If any prn guilty of or charged with treason, felony, 
other high misdemeanor, in any State, shall flee from 
"tice, and be found in any of the United States, he shall, 
upan demand of the Governor or Executive power of the 
ite from which he fled, be delivered up and removed to 
Ur State having jurisdiction of his offense. 

"is faith and eredit shall be given in each of these 
“ates to the records, acts, and judicial proceedings of the 
curts and magistrates of every other State. 
a 5. For the more convenient management of the 
eneral interests of the United States, delegates shall be 
ually appointed in such manner as the Legislature of 
М, State shall direct, to meet in Congress on the first 
a November in every year, with a power reserved 
a 1 "tate to recall its delegates, or any of them, at any 
me within the year, and to send others in their stead for 
the remainder of the year. 
E shall be represented in Congress by less than 
аЬ y more than seven members; and no person shall 
m | E е of being a delegate for more than three years in 
— of six years; nor shall any person, being a dele- 
Subs а of holding any office under the United 
Шы de which he, or another for his benefit, receives any 
х1 tes, or emoluments of any kind. 
: qs Me shall maintain its own delegates in a meeting 
mites e ёз, апа while they act as members of the com- 

e of the States, 
| ruining questions in the United States in Congress 

ieu State shall have one vote. 

Ineached Of speech and debate in Congress shall not be 
iss; and "i questioned in any eourt or place out of Con- 
dir Tes 1e members of Congress shall be protected in 
time of hoe from arrests and imprisonments during the 
‘cept for E gomg to and from and attendance on Congress, 

ү моюп, felony, or breach of the peace. - 
ar Tuan State, without the consent of the United States 
any Ша. ACD, shall send any embassy to, or receive 
(ш m Tom, or enter into any conference, agreement, 
ANY pergo dd with any ong. prince, or state; nor shall 
United n olding any office of profit or trust under the 
Went, о Or any of them, accept of any present. emolu- 

rence, or title of any kind whatever, from any king, 
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prince, or foreign state; nor shall the United States in Con- 
gress assembled, or any of them, grant any title of nobility. 

No two or more States shall enter into any treaty, confed- 
eration, or alliance whatever, between them, without the 
consent of the United States in Congress assembled, specify- 
ing accurately the purposes for which the same is to be 
entered into, and how long it shall continue. 

No State shall lay any imposts or duties which may inter- 
fere with any stipulations in treaties entered into by the 
United States in Congress assembled, with any king, prince, 
or state, in pursuance of any treaties already proposed by 
Congress to the courts of France and Spain. 

No vessel of war shall be kept up in time of peace by any 
State, except such number only as shall be deemed necessary 
by the United States in Congress assembled for the defense 
of such State or its trade; nor shall any body of forces be 
kept up by any State in time of peace except such number 
onis às, in the judgment of the United States in Congress 
assembled, shall be deemed requisite to garrison the forts 
necessary for the defense of such State; but every State shall 
always keep up a well-regulated and disciplined militia. suf- 
ficiently armed and aecoutred, and shall provide and have 
constantly ready for use, in publie stores, a due number of 
field-pieces and tents, and a proper quantity of arms, am- 
munition, and camp equipage. 

No State shall engage in any war without the consent of 
the United States in Congress assembled, unless such State 
be actually invaded by enemies, or shall have received cer- 
tain advice of а resolution being formed by some nation of 
Indians to invade such a State, and the danger is so immi- 
nent as not to admit of a delav till the United States in 
Congress assembled can be consulted; nor shall any State 
grant commissions to any ships or vessels of war, nor letters 
of marque or reprisal, except 1t be after a declaration of war 
by the United States in Congress assembled, and then only 
against the kingdom or state, and the subjects thereof, 
against which war has been so declared, bn under such 
regulations as shall be established һу the United States in 
Congress assembled, unless such State be infested by pirates, 
in which case vessels of war may be fitted out for that осса- 
sion, and kept so long as the danger shall continue, or until 
the United States in Congress assembled shall determine 
otherwise. 

Art. 7. When land forces are raised by any State for the 
common defense, all officers of or under the rank of colonel 
shall be appointed by the Legislature of each State respect- 
ively, by whom such forces shall be raised, or in such man- 
ner as such State shall direct, and all vacancies shall be filled 
up by the State which first made the appointment. 

ART. 8. All charges of war, and all other expenses that 
shall be incurred for the common defense or general welfare, 
and allowed by the United States in Congress assembled, 
shall be defrayed out of а common treasury, which shall be 
supplied by the several States in proportion to the value of 
all land within each State granted to or surveyed for any 
person, as such land and the buildings and improvements 
thereon shall be estimated according to such mode as the 
United States in Congress assembled shall from time to 
time direct and appoint. 

The taxes for paying that proportion shall be laid and 
levied by the authority and direction of the Legislatures 
of the several States, within the time agreed upon by the 
United States in Congress assembled. 

Art. 9. The United States in Congress assembled shall 
have the sole and exclusive right and power of determinin 
on peace and war, except in the eases mentioned in the sixt 
article—of sending and receiving ambassadors—entering into 
treaties and alliances; provided, that no treaty of commerce 
shall be made whereby the legislative power of the respective 
States shall be restrained from imposing such imposts and 
duties on foreigners as their own people are subjected to, or 
from prohibiting the exportation or importation of any 
species of goods or commodities whatsoever—of establishing 
rules for deciding in all cases what captures on land or water 
shall be legal, and in what manner prizes taken by land or 
naval forces in the service of the United States shall be 
divided or appropriated—of granting letters of marque and 
reprisal in times of peace—appointing courts for the trial 
of piracies and felonies committed on the high seas, and 
establishing courts for receiving and determining finally 
Sen in all eases of captures; provided, that no member 
of Congress shall be appointed a judge of any of the said 
eourts, 

The United States in Congress assembled shall also be the 
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last resort on appeal in all disputes and differences now sub- 
sisting or that hereafter may arise between two or more States 
concerning boundary, jurisdiction, or any other cause what- 
ever; which authority shall always be exereised in the man- 
ner following: whenever the legislative or executive authority 
or lawful agent of any State in controversy with another 
shall present a petition to Congress, stating the matter in 
question, and praying for a hearing, notice thereof shall be 
given by order of Congress to the legislative or executive 
authority of the other State in controversy, and a day as- 
signed for the appearance of the parties, by their lawful 
agents, who shall then be directed to appoint by joint con- 
sent commissioners or judges to constitute a court for hear- 
ing and determining the matter in question ; but if they can 
not agree, Congress shall name three persons out of each of 
the United States, and from the list of such persons each 
party shall alternately strike out one, the petitioners begin- 
ning, until the number shall be reduced to thirteen; and 
from that number not less than seven nor more than nine 
names, as Congress shall direct, shall, їп the presence of 
Congress, be drawn out by lot; and the persons whose 
names shall be so drawn, or any five of them, shall be com- 
missioners or judges, to hear and finally determine the con- 
troversy, so always as a major part of the judges, who shall 
hear the cause, shall agree in the determination ; and if either 
party shall neglect to attend at the day appointed, without 
showing reasons which Congress shall judge sutlicient, or 
being present shall refuse to strike, the Congress shall pro- 
ceed to nominate three persons out of each State, and the 
secretary of Congress shall strike in behalf of such party ab- 
sent or refusing; and the judgment and sentence of the 
eourt, to be appointed in the manner before prescribed, shall 
be final and conclusive ; and if any of the parties shall refuse 
to submit to the authority of such court, or to appear, or de- 
fend their claim or cause, the court shall, nevertheless, pro- 
ceed to pronounce sentence or judgment, which shall, in like 
manner, be final and decisive, the judgment or sentence and 
other proceedings being in either case transmitted to Con- 
gress, and lodged among the acts of Congress for the se- 
curity of the parties concerned ; provided, that every commis- 
sioner, before he sits in judgment, shall take an oath, to be 
administered by one of the judges of the Supreme or Supe- 
rior Court of the State, where the cause shall be tried, “ well 
and truly to hear and determine the matter in question, ac- 
cording to the best of his judgment, without favor, affection, 
or hope of reward”; provided, also, that no State shall be 
deprived of territory for the benefit of the United States. 

All controversies concerning the private right of soil, 
claimed under different grants of two or more States, whose 
jurisdiction as they may respect such lands and the States 
which passed such grants are adjusted, the said grants or 
either of them being at the same time claimed to have origi- 
nated antecedent to such settlement of jurisdiction, shall, on 
the petition of either party to the Congress of the United 
States, be finally determined, as near as may Бе, in the same 
manner as is before prescribed for deciding disputes respect- 
ing territorial jurisdiction between different States. 

The United States in Congress assembled shall also have 
the sole and exclusive right and power of regulating the 
alloy and value of coin struck by their own authority, or by 
that of the respective States—fixing the standard of weights 
and measures throughout the United States—regulating the 
trade and managing all affairs with the Indians not members 
of any of the States; provided that the legislative right of 
any State within its own limits be not infringed or violated 
—establishing and regulating post-offices from one State to 
another throughout all the United States, and exacting such 
postage on the papers passing through the same, as may be 
requisite to defray the expenses of the said office—a point- 
ing all officers of the land forces in the service of the n nited 
States o d regimental offieers —appointing all the 
officers of the naval forces, and commissioning all officers 
whatever in the service of the United States—making rules 
for the government and regulation of the said land and 
naval forces, and directing their operations. 

The United States in Congress assembled shall have au- 
thority to appoint a committee to sit in the recess of Con- 
gress, to be denominated “a committee of the States,” and to 
cousist of one delegate from each State; and to appoint such 
other committees and civil officers as may be necessary for 
managing the general affairs of the United States, under 
their direetion—to appoint one of their number to pre- 
side, provided that no person be allowed to serve in the 
oflice of president more than one year in any term of three 
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years—to ascertain the necessary sums of moner to № 
raised for the service of the United States, and to appro- 
priate and apply the same for defraying the public ex. 

enses—to borrow money or emit bills on the credit of the 

nited States, transmitting every half year to the respective 
States an account of the sums of money so borrowed or 
emitted—to build and equip а navy—to agree upon the 
number of land forces, and to make requisitions from each 
State for its quota, in proportion to the number of white 
inhabitants in such State; which requisition shall be binil- 
ing, and thereupon the Legislature of each State shall ap- 
point the regimental officers, raise the men, and clothe, arm, 
and equip them, in a soldier-like manner, at the expense 
of the United States; and the officers and men so clothed, 
armed, and equipped, shall march to the place appointed, 
and within the time agreed on by the United States in 
Congress assembled; but if the United States in Congrex 
assembled shall, on consideration of circumstances, judze 
proper that any State should not raise men, or should mis 
a smaller number than its quota, and that any other State 
should raise a greater number of men than the quota there 
of, such extra number shall be raised, officered, clothed, 
armed, and equipped, in the same manner as the quota of 
such State, unless the Legislature of such State shall judge 
that such extra number can not safely be spared out of the 
same; in which ease they shall raise, officer, clothe, arm, anl 
equip as many of such extra number as they judge can le 
safely spared. And the officers and men so clothed, armed, 
and equipped shall march to the place appointed, and with- 
in the time agreed on by the United States in Congress as- 
sembled. 

The United States in Congress assembled shall never en- 
gage in & war, nor grant letters of marque and reprisai in 
time of peace, nor enter into any treaties or alliances, nor 
coin money, nor regulate the value thereof, nor ascertain the 
sums and expenses necessary for the defense and welfare «f 
the United States or any of them, nor emit bills, nor borrow 
money on the credit of the United States, nor appropriate 
money, nor agree upon the number of vessels of war to lw 
built or purchased, or the number of land or sea forces to 
be raised, nor appoint a commander-in-chief of the annv 
and navy, unless nine States assent to the вате; nor shall 
a question on any other point, except for adjourning from 
day to day, be determined, unless by the votes of a majority 
of the United States in Congress assembled. 

The Congress of the United States shall have power te 
adjourn to any time within the year, and to any place within 
the United States, so that no period of adjournment be fer 
a longer duration than the space of six months; and shal. 
publish the journal of their proceedings monthly, except 
such parts thereof relating to treaties, alliances, or military 
operations, as in their judgment require secrecy; and the 
yeas and nays of the delegates of each State on any question 
shall be entered on the journal, when it is desired by anv 
delegate; and the delegates of a State, or any of them, at his 
or their request, shall be furnished with a transcript of the 
said journal, except such parts as are above excepted, to Jav 
before the Legislatures of the several States. 

Акт. 10. The committee of the States, or any nine vf 
them, shall be authorized to execute, in the recess of Con- 
gress, such of the mu of Congress as the United States 
in Congress assembled, by the consent of nine States, shail 
from time to time think expedient to vest them with: pn- 
vided that no power be delegated to the said committee, for 
the exercise of which, by the articles of confederation, th" 
voice of nine States in the Congress of the United States 
assembled is requisite. 

ART. 11. Canada, acceding to this confederation, and jein- 
ing in the measures of the United States, shall be admitted 
into, and entitled to all the advantages of, this Union; but 
no other colony shall be admitted into the same unless such 
admission be agreed to by nine States. 

Авт. 12. All bills of credit emitted, moneys borrowed. 
and debts contracted, by or under the authority of Congress 
before the assembling of the United States, in pursuance of 
the present confederation, shall be deemed and considerà 
us а charge against the United States, for payment aul 
satisfaction whereof the said United States and the pubic 
faith are hereby solemnly pledged. 

ART. 13. Every State shall abide by the decision of the 
United States, in Congress assembled, on all questions which. 
by this confederation, are submitted to them. And the art: 
cles of this confederation shall be inviolably observed by 
every State, and the Union shall be perpetual; nor shall апу 
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alteration at. any time hereafter be made in any of them, 
unless such alteration be agreed to in a Congress of the 
United States, and be afterward confirmed by the Legisla- 
ture of every State. 

And whereas it has pleased the great Governor of the 
world to incline the hearts of the Legislatures we respect- 
ively represent in Congress to approve of and to authorize 
us to ratify the said articles of confederation and perpetual 
union: know ye, that we, the undersigned delegates, by 
virtue of the power and authority to us given for that pur- 
pow, do, by these presents, in the name and in behalf of 
our respective constituents, fully and entirely ratify and 
confirm each and every of the said articles of confederation 
and perpetual union, and all and singular the matters and 
things therein. contained; and we do further solemnly 
pledge and engage the faith of our respective constituents, 
that they shall abide by the determinations of the United 
States in Congress assembled, on all questions which, by the 
«idl confederation, are submitted to them; and that the 
articles thereof shall be inviolably observed by the States we 
respectively represent; and that the Union be perpetual. 

In witness whereof, we have hercunto set our hands, in 
Congress, Done at Philadelphia, in the State of Pennsyl- 
хаша, the ninth day of July, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand seven hundred and seventy-eight, and in the third 
var of the independence of America. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


T siah Bartlett, 
Join Wentworth, Jr. 


VIRGINIA, 


Richard Henry Lee, 

John Banister, 

Thomas Adams, 

John Harvie, 

Francis Lightfoot 
Lee. 


NEW YORK. 


James Duane, 
Francis Lewis, 
William Duer, 


Gouverneur Morris. 
MASSACHUBETTS BAY. 


NEW JERSEY. 


John Witherspoon, 
Nath. Scudder. 


нп Hancock, 
Samnel Adams, 
Libtidge Gerry, 
Franeis Dana, 
James Lovell, 
samuel Holton. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
John Penn, 
Cornelius Harnett, 
John Williams, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Robert Morris, 
Daniel Roberdeau, 


RHODE ISLAND. و‎ Bayard SOUTH CAROLINA. 
mith, 
Wiliam Ellery, William Clingan Henry Laurens, 
Marchant, Joseph Reed niam Henry Dray- 
n Collins. — 
SEBSOUHIS DELAWARE. John Matthews, 


Richard Hutson, 


McKe 
Thomas McKean, Thomas Heyward, Jr. 


John Dickinson, 
Nicholas Van Dyke. 


CONNECTICUT, 


Reger Sherman, 


Sanuel Huntington, GEORGIA. 


iter Wolcott, MARYLAND. George Walton 
Titus Hosmer, John Hanson, Edward Telfair, 
Andrew Adams. Daniel Carroll. Edwurd Langworthy. 


Confederation of the Rhine (in Germ. RAeinbund): the 
пате of a league formed in July, 1806, by sixteen German 
“aies under the protection of Napoleon. The princes of 
these states signed an act of бой его, dissolving their 
connection with the Germanie empire and forming an alli- 
me with the French emperor. They were the Kings of 
Bavaria and W ürtemberg. the arch-chancellor, the Elector 
"f Baden, Murat, Duke of Berg, the Landgrave of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, the Princes of Nassau-Usingen, Nassau-Weil- 
burg, Hohenzollern-Hechingen, Hoheuzollern-Sigmaringen, 
“4.10-Salm, Salm-Kyrburg, the Duke of Aremberg, the Count 
"f Leven, and the Princes of Isenburg-Birstein апа Lich- 
nsten, In Sept. 1806, the confederation was joined 
һу the Eleetor о Würzburg; in Dec., 1806, by the Elec- 
ir (subsequently king) of Saxony, and the Saxon Dukes 
«f. Weimar, Gotha, Coburg, Meiningen, and Hildburghau- 
‘ny in 1807, by three Dukes of Anhalt, two Princes of 
Lippe, three Princes of Reuss, the Prince of Waldeck, and 
‘he new kingdom of Westphalia; in 1808, by the Dukes of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Mec lenburg-Schwerin, and Olden- 
"ur. The confederation had an area of 126.075 sq. miles, 
and a pop. of 14,608.877. In 1810 a part of the confedera- 
non was incorporated with France, and its territory reduced 
' 114,467 sq. miles, with 13,475,000 inhabitants. In conse- 
ппепсе of the downfall of Napoleon the confederation was 
"volved in 1813, and its members united with the other 
Lerman states to form the Germanic Confederation. 


(Conference [vi Fr. from a Mediæv. Lat. deriv.of confer re, 
ток together, compare, alluding to the different parties 
Tinzing together or comparing their thoughts]: the act of 
бопуегыпд on & serious subject; an oral discussion: a 
formal discourse ; a meeting for consultation or instruction ; 
ativeting of two branches of a legislature bv their cominit- 
lv when they disagree respecting the passage of a bill. In 
such cases each house appoints a committee of conference, 
Ш order to settle the difference by a compromise. In Eng- 
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lish law, conference signifies also the interview of an at- 
torney or solicitor with a counsel when consulting him. 

In a political sense, conference denotes the meeting of 
plenipotentiary ministers of several states for the peaceable 
settlement. of international complications. Of special im- 
ee in modern history are the conferences of Vienna, 
eld in 1820 and 1834, the Paris conference of 1856, and 
the London conferences of 1864, 1867, and 1871. Interna- 
tional conferences have also been held on many non-political 
questions during the nineteenth century, Among the most 
important of these are the conferences of Geneva, Aug., 1864, 
for the organization of the sanitary commission, and of Paris, 
June and July, 1867, for the examination of the monetary 
question, 

CONFERENCE is also an ecclesiastical term used in various 
senses, In the Roman Catholic Church the term was for- 
merly applied to certain assemblies of priests or canons 
resided over by an arch-priest or dean, They originated 
in the eleventh century, but are now seldom convened. 

PasTORAL CONFERENCES are meetings held annually, quar- 
terly, or monthly by pastors of various Protestant churches 
for the discussion of pastoral duties, and for other similar 
purposes. They are held in the French Protestant church- 
es, also among English Dissenters, and in many churches of 
the С. S., etc. 

The Weslevan Church in England has an annual meeting 
of its preachers called the “conference.” which has ad- 
ministrative and other powers, defined by Wesley's Deed 
of Declaration (1784). A similar conference is held in Ire- 
land. (See Stevens, Z/isfory of Methodism) In the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South a General Conference meets every four wears, It 
has full power to make rules and regulations, subject to 
certain restrictions found in the Discipline, part it, chap- 
ter 1. It is presided over by the bishops. In the same 
churches the territory where preachers are stationed is di- 
vided into conferences, which are again divided into dis- 
triets. The preachers and certain lay delegates of each con- 
ference meet in an annual conference, where preachers re- 
ceive their appointment for the year from the presiding 
bishop. There are quarterly conferences held in each circuit 
or station. 

General (triennial) and annual conferences are also held 
by the Free-will Baptists, and yearly conferences by the 
Six-principle Baptists, the minor Methodist bodies, and 
others. 

The Conference of Hampton Court, in 1604, was a meeting 
of King James L, nine bishops, and nine other divines of the 
Anglican Church, and four Puritan theologians, held with 
reference to the differences between the Anglicans and the 
Puritans. This meeting led to some slight changes in the 
Anglican Liturgy. 

The Savoy Conference at the palace of the Bishop of Lon- 
don in the Savoy, in 1661, consisted of thirteen Anglican 
bishops and eleven Nonconformist divines, with a number of 
other theologians on each side as counselors, Instead of heal- 
ing the breach, the Savoy CONFERENCE (q. v.) increased the 
differences between the two parties. 

The Evangelical Church Conference (Erangelische Kirch- 
enconferenz) is the name given to the regular (annual or bi- 
ennial) meetings of delegates of the governments of the 
German states and Austria-Hungary for the discussion of 
important Church questions. 


Conference, Wesleyan: See METHODISM. 


Conferva (Lat. confer'va, a water-plant mentioned by 
Pliny]: a genus of fresh-water alge, of the family Ulo- 
trichiace und order Confervotdee. As now restricted the 
genus includes twenty-five to thirty species of filamentous, un- 
branched, green, aquatic plants, which reproduce by means 
of zoüspores, produced apparently by any of the cells. The 
zoospores after a period of activity come to rest, and, inclos- 
ing themselves in a wall of cellulose, develop directly into 
new plants. In some related genera other zoóspores come 
together in pairs, and after fusing into a single mass the 
whole becomes covered with a thick wall, thus constituting 
а resting-spore, This process probably occurs in Conferva, 
but has hitherto escaped observation. 

Formerly the name Conferva included all the filamen- 
tous green ате, and it is still so used popularly, but sci- 
entifically it is restricted as above. Confervie are abundant 
in springs, brooks, rivers, ponds, and lakes, and, while 
typically inhabitants of fresh waters, a few are found in sa- 
line springs. CHARLES Е, BrssEY. 
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Confession [from Lat. confessio, deriv. of confite'ri, ac- 
knowledge; con, intensive + fate ri, avow, connected with 
fà ri, Gr. фари, assert]: the declaration of one's sins to a 
duly authorized priest with a view of obtaining absolution. 
Confession, thus understood, is only a part of the sacra- 
ment of penance. Roman Catholics and the Eastern 
Churches hold. that confession is of divine institution, and 
therefore imposed by Church authority in the fourth Lateran 
Council (1215 A. D), and that it was practiced from the very 
beginning of Christianity, Confession must (1) be entire, 
i. e. must. include all the mortal sins committed after bap- 
tism, so far as the penitent can recall them by a diligent 
examination of conscience; (2) humble and sincere, and (3) 
accompanied by supernatural sorrow for sin, and a firm pur- 
pose of amendment for the future. 

Most Protestants assert that such confession is not en- 
joined in the New Testament. The Greek Church regards 
this discipline as necessary for the reception of the Eu- 
charist. The Lutheran professes that private confession 
may be retained in the Church, but that particular statement 
of sin is not necessary. The Church of England employs a 
general form of confession in its services, but retains pri- 
vate confession in the rubrie for visitation of the sick. The 
Scottish and most of the other Protestant Churches do not 
recognize it at all. 

The SIQILLUM CoNFESSIONIS (seal of confession) in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church means the obligation of a confessor or 
priest not to divulge the secrets of the confessional. This 
obligation rests, 1, on the natural ethical law; 2, on posi- 
tive divine law (for it belongs to the very essence of this 
sacrament); 3, on ecclesiastical law, promulgated at least 
as earlv as A. D. 027, in the synod of Dovin, Canon 20(Hefele, 
Councils, vol. ii., p. 718), and reaffirmed in the fourth Lat- 
eran Council. A violation of this law by a priest would 
make him subject to {һе severest ecclesiastical penalties. 

i Revised by Joux J. KEANE. 

Confession: in criminal law, an admission by a person 
that he has committed or participated in a crime. Confes- 
sions are either judicial or extra-judicial. [t is said to be 
judicial when made before a magistrate or іп court in the 
course of legal proceedings, as where the prisoner pleads 
e guilty.” An extra-judicial confession does not have the 
same weight as one that is judicial, and is insufficient. for 
conviction unless corroborated by proof of the actual сош- 
mission of the offense (corpus delicti). А confession must 
be voluntarv—that is, not elicited by the influence of fear 
er hope of favor applied to the prisoner by one having au- 
thority, such as a publie official or the party against whom 
the act was committed (prosecutor) А confession made by 
а person under oath іх not admissible, as it is held that he is 
then under a species of restraint. It is not necessary that 
it should be spontaneous, nor that a warning should be given 
to the person making it that it will be used against him. 
The question of the admissibility of a confession in evidence 
is decided by the judge; its credibility after its admission is 
determined by the jury. Revised by Е. STURGES ALLEN. 

Confessional: in the Roman Catholic Church, a place re- 
served for the hearing of confession with a seat for the priest 
and a place for the penitent to kneel. This has been com- 
monly since the Middle Ages an inelosed cabinet or closet 
of wood, sometimes ornamental, and forming part of the 
church furniture. The priest's compartiment has a penitent's 
compartment on each side of it. 


Confession of Faith: See CREED. 


Conflnes, AUDIENCE OF THE (Sp. Audiencia de los Con- 
fines): the supreme Spanish court of the Central American 
region. When the * new laws" were promulgated in 1542 
it was ordered that the audience of Panama should. be 
abolished, its functions being divided between the two au- 
diences of Los Reves (Lima) and Los Contines (Central 
America), The latter had jurisdiction over Chiapas, Yuca- 
tun, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua. and Castilla del Oro 
(Isthmus of Panama) lts powers were very great, In 
criminal cases there was no appeal from it. and in civil cases 
an appeal lay to the Council of the Indies only in eases in- 
volving over 10.000 pesos de oro. lt appointed temporary 
governors, and Was superior to the crown governors on all 
legal points, being, in fact, the highest representative of the 
king in Central America, It consisted of four oddores (au- 
ditors or judges), one of whom, as president, practically 
ruled the others. Comayagua was phi for the seat of 
this audience, but it Was found inconvenient, and the first 
session was held at Gracias á Dios in 1545. In 1549 it was 
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changed to Guatemala, where it remained until the revolu- 
tion, except from 1563-70, when it was at Panama. The 
new audience of Panama, established in 1595, took the isth- 
mus region from the Audience of the Confines. 

HERBERT Н. Уміти. 


Confirmation, ог Laying-on of Hands [confirmation is 
from Lat. confirma tto, deriv. of confirma re, make firm, е 
— : a sacramental rite evidently referred to in the Epis 
tle to the Hebrews (vi. 1. 2), as one of “the principles of the 
doctrine of Christ.” Notices of the administration of this 
rite are found in Acts viii, 5-20; xix. 1-8. In primitiv 
times, and still in the Eastern Church, this rite was known 
as the “seal” and the “unction of the Spirit"; and under 
these names it appears to be alluded to agaiu and again in 
the New Testament (е. g. 2 Cor. i. 21; Eph. i. 13: iv. 30: 
1 John ii. 20, 27). Notices of the continued and universal ux 
of this rite are found in Tertullian (a. D. 196-201), who, after 
describing the manner of baptizing as practiced in his day, 
adds, “ Next to this the hand is laid upon us, calling upon 
and inviting the Holy Spirit through the blessing” (d^ 
Bapt. vii. 7-8). There can be no doubt, from the testim 
nies of the Fathers, that this rite, universally observed in th- 
apostolical Church, was continued in use, the Church be- 
lieving that, although the miraculous gifts which at fimt 
sometimes attended the rite had ceased to be seen, th: 
more important, because more lasting. graces of the Ноу 
Spirit were still conveyed. As St. Augustine says (Ри. Y. 
lxvi. 4), “Not by gifts of tongues is the Spirit known ir. 
the laying on of hands, but invisibly and secretly it is fex.” 
In the Eastern Churches it has always been the practie 
to administer confirmation directly after baptism, or us sen 
after ns might be; but in the East priests were permitted to 
administer confirmation, using chrism consecrated by the 
bishop. In the West the rite of confirming was restricted 
to the bishop in person. Bede informs us that in his time, 
the early part of the eighth century, after the special sva- 
sons of baptism—Easter and Whitsuntide—the bishop 
made a visitation of his diocese for the purpose of confirm 
ing those just baptized. The pontifical of Egbert. Areh- 
bishop of York, crea 750, contains the confirmation serv- 
ice of the English Church at that period. The carlist 
confirmation service extant is found in the Gelasian Sacra- 
mentary (A. D. 492). Its opening words, closely followed in 
the English and American confirmation offices, are: * Then 
(after baptism) by the bishop is given to them (the baptize.) 
the sevenfold Spirit. He lays his hand upon them te seal 
them with these words: * Almighty God, Father of our Lor! 
Jesus Christ, who hast regenerated thy servants by water 
and the Holy Ghost, and hast given them remission of ail 
their sins, thou, Lord, send unto them thine Holy Ghost the 
(Comforter, and give them the spirit of wisdom and under- 
standing, the spirit of counsel and fortitude, the spirit of 
knowledge and piety, fill them with the spirit of the fear of 
God. in the name of the Lord, with whom thou livest and 
reignest, God, ever with the Holy Ghost, through all ayes vf 
ages, Amen," Anointing with ehrism in the sign of the 
cross on the forehead was of very early use in the adminis- 
tration of the rite, but the laying on of hands was the ех их 
tial act. All three were in use in the English Church down 
to theend of the reign of King Henry VIII. In the first book 
of King Edward VI. the chrism was discontinued. * Then 
the bishop shall cross them on the forehead, апа lay his hand 
upon their heads.” In the second book of King Edwari 
VI. the crossing was also discontinued. “Then shal the 
bishop lay his hand upon every child *severallv.'" The 
office in the English and American Praver-books is almint 
identical. In the American revision of 1892 the use of the 
“ preface," originally a rubric, is made permissive instead f 
being mandatory; а form of presentation to the bishop 1s 
added, and the reading of the account of the laying on uf 
hands given by St. Luke in Acts vill. is required. A rubric 
is added at the close of the service as follows: 

“The minister shall not omit earnestly to move the pfr- 
sons confirmed to come, without delay, to the Lord's Sup- 
per.” №. 5. Perry. 

Confiscation [from Lat. confiscatio, deriv. of confisca re, 
confiscate ; con + fiscus, basket, receptacle for money, 
treasury]: the forfeiture of land or other property to the 
publie treasury as part of the punishment of certain erimes. 
During the French Revolution a large quantity of las 
owned by the Church was eonfiscated—i. e. Was taken from 
the Church in order to convert it into a source of nations! 
revenue. 


CONFLICT OF LAWS 


Conflict of Laws: Sce INTERNATIONAL Law, PRIVATE. 


Confucianism : the ethico-political system of CONFUCIUS 
ig. r. sometimes erroneously called a “religion.” and de- 
wribed as “one of the three religions of China." This er- 
vous notion had its origin in the imperfect. information 
of those who wrote about China in the early days of foreign 
intercourse with that country, and has been perpetuated by 
other more modern. writers, who needlessly include in the 
term the ancient religion of China which had been in exist- 
ence for more than two thousand years before Confucius, and 
with which he had nothing to do, as well as the teachings 
of the sage himself. His saving, “ Respect the gods! but 
have as little as possible to do with them,” represents his 
position in regard to religion. 

The key to the Confucian teaching is found in the state 
of the empire in his day. The house of Chow, which had 
rome to the imperial throne about 1122 в. c.. had lost all in- 
fluence with the feudal princes, who warred with each other 
or against the emperor, “ Right principles," Meneius tells 
us "had faded away, and oppression and bloodshed pre- 
valle” To remedy this state of things, to renovate the 
people, and inaugurate a time of universal peace and pros- 
perity, was what Confucius aimed at. ** Fond of antiquity 
and earnest in seeking knowledge there," he hud observed 
that in the good old times of “the ancient kings " peace and 
prosperity were found hand in hand with beneficent gov- 
ernment, the observance of “the rules of propriety.” and 
the cultivation of virtue. Yao and Shun, twenty-three cen- 
turies В. C, had blotted evil, and poverty, and ignorance 
"Ш of the empire simply by their virtue and example. 
"The upright were advanced to office and the crooked set 
asile” The result was “universal concord,” a kind of 
olden age, which might again be brought about by imi- 
lating the ancient kings. Hence his inculcation of the five 
cardinal virtues, the observance by all classes of the duties 
raining to the five relationships of life, viz., those of ruler 
and subject, parent and child, husband and wife, brother 
aud brother, and friend and friend. 

“When the prince is prince," said Confucius, “ апа the 
minister is minister, When the father is father, and the son 
IS son.” then there is good government, and having good 
covernment righteousness will prevail and the people will 
ж happy. The system of Confucius can perhaps best be 
shown hy an extract from the Za Hioh, or“ Great. Lesson,” 
à fragment of 275 words attributed to Confucius, and com- 
mented on by Tsing Sin, а disciple. The object of this 
xteal lesson is said to be “to illustrate illustrious virtue, to 
coe the people, and to rest in the highest excellence.” 

Sa YS 3 
"The ancients who desired to illustrate illustrious virtue 
tarmughout the empire first ordered well their own states. 
Vishing to order well their own states, they first regulated 
‘hetr families. Wishing to regulate their families, they first 

cultivate] their own persons. Wishing to cultivate their 
Persons they first rectified their hearts. Wishing to rectify 
their hearts, they first sought to be sincere in their thoughts. 
“ishing to be sincere in their thoughts, they extended their 
"Howledge to the utmost; and this extension of knowledge 
AY In the investigation of things. Things being investi- 
tll, knowledge became complete. Their knowledge being 
"niplete, their thoughts were sincere. Their thoughts being 
noce their hearts were then rectified. Their hearts being 
е, their persons were cultivated. Their persons being 
"Lüvated, their families were regulated. Their families be- 
— rexulated. their states were rightly governed. Their 
dns M rightly governed, the whole empire was made 
к T and happy. From the emperor down to the mass 
the people. all must consider the cultivation of the per- 
* the root of everything besides," Chinese Classics, trans- 
ated by J. Legge, vol. i., p. 222. 
— Wang, the founder of the Chow dynasty, in the 
SERERE n'ury B. c. illustrated these principles. The com- 
lator tells us that as a sovereign he rested in benevo- 
n as а minister in reverence, as a son in filial piety. as 
: ather in kindness, and in communication with [is sub- 
"In good faith. 
— concerns itself exclusively with man, first 
— ee and second in his relation to the familv 
ot Nig — Че, and makes no attempt to solve the problem 
wellbeing of ni destiny, Its highest good is the temporal 
б d ai the community. See Legge's Chinese Classics 
un T's Systematical Digest. of the Doctrines of Con- 
on ш. and London, 1875). R. DILLEY. 
О 
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Confu’cius [Latinized form of Chinese K'ung-fu-tsze, 
the Master Kung]: Chinese philosopher; b. B.c. 501 in 
Lu, one of the feudal states into which China was then 
divided.now a part of the province of Shantung. Though he 
did not himself. commit his teachings to writing, thanks to 
the pious care with which his disciples reeorded not only 
liis savings but also his manner of life hardly any character 
of antiquity is so well known to us, His father, a soldier 
distinguished for deeds of strength and daring, died when 
Confucius, the child of his old age by a second marriage, 
was only three vears old, leaving him to his mother's care. 
He married at the age of nineteen, and for two years held 
subordinate posts in the public service. At twenty-two he | 
entered on what was to be the chief occupation of his life 
that of a public teacher, ‘To all who resorted to him he 
gave instruction, however small the fee offered, if only they 
gave evidence of capacity and zeal for improvement, As 
his fame spread abroad the number of his disciples in- 
creased, until it is said at one time to have reached 3,000, 
The political disorders growing out of the quarrels of the 
feudal states, which the authority of the emperor was too 
weak to restrain, naturally directed his attention to the 
principles of good government, and this became one of his 
most. frequent topics of discourse. At the age of fifty-one 
he was made chief magistrate of the town of Chung-tu, 
and had at length an opportunity to put his theories into 
practice. The immediate and marked improvement in the 
manners of the inhabitants led to bis advancement, first to 
the post of assistant superintendent of public works and 
next to that of minister of crime in Lu. Here also similar 
results followed. but the jealousies and fears of the neigh- 
boring states were now aroused, and unworthy means were 
taken to create a breach between the Marquis of Lu and his 
minister. Confucius, finding it impossible to retain his 
office with dignity, withdrew from Lu, and for thirteen 
vears journeyed from one to another of the neighboring 
states, everywhere received with honor, but nowhere finding 
a ruler willing to be guided by his counsels. He returned 
to his native state B. с. 483, and until his death in 478 was 
mainly occupied with literary pursuits. He had been all 
his life a student of the early history and literature of his 
country, and the editorship of four of the * five classics " is 
with more or less justice ascribed to him, while the fifth, 
the Spring and Autumn Annals, a brief record of events in 
Lu from 721 to 480 B.c., is his own work, though hardly 
worthy of his reputation. 

The principal souree of our knowledge of his character 
and teaching is the Lun yu, which might be aptly styled 
the “ Memorabilia of Confucius.” Two other of the “four 
books “—the Great Learning and the Doctrine of the Mean 
(the latter ascribed to Kung Keih, the grandson of Con- 
fucius)—contain digests of his teaching, but in a less orig- 
inal and therefore for us less valuable form. Confucius put 
forward no claim to originality. Не spoke of himself as а 
* transmitter and not a maker, believing in and loving the 
ancients " ; again, " I am not one who was born in the pos- 
session of knowledge: I am one who is fond of antiquity 
and earnest in seeking it there," This reverence for an- 
tiquity extended even to its forms and. ceremonies, in the 
observance of which, however, his evident sincerity pre- 
served him the appearance of formalism, lle was pre- 
eminently a teacher of ethics. The whole tendency of 
his mind was practical rather than speculative. We are 
told that “there were four things which he taught—letters, 
ethics, devotion of soul, and truthfulness.” He held to the 
native goodness of human nature, and his system of morals 
rested on no sanctions of future rewards and punishments. 
Many of his recorded savings are admirable, but of highest 
ае is his enunciation of the “golden rule." One of his 
disciples asked, “1s there one word which may serve as а 
rule of practice for all one’s Ше? " The master said, “ Is 
not reciprocity such a word? What you do not want done. 
to yourself do not. do to others.” The progress of his own 
development he has thus described: * At fifteen I had my 
mind bent on learning: at thirty I stood firm; at forty I 
had no doubts: at fifty I knew the decrees of heaven; at 
sixty my eur was an obedient organ; at seventy I could fol- 
low what my heart desired without transgressing what was 
right.” 

The reserve with which Confucius spoke of man’s relation 
to the powers above and of the future life may be due in 
art to the influence of the early Chinese religion, This, 
ike the Government, was patriarchal in character: the eme: 
peror, as the representative of his people, alone offered sac- 
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rifices to heaven, while the popular religion was little more 
than. ancestor-worship. But Confucius was also, by the 
native temper of his mind, inclined to positivism and secu- 
larism. Among the subjects on which he did not talk were 
“extraordinary things " and “spiritual beings.” One of his 
disciples, Ki Loo, "asked about serving the spirits of the 
dead. The master said: While vou are not able to serve men, 
how ean you serve their spirits? Ki Loo added: I venture 
to ask about death. He was answered: While you do not 
know life, how ean you know about death?" This attitude 
he has communicated to his followers, and that the Confu- 
cianists have escaped the degrading superstitions and magi- 
eal practices into which the Büddhist and Taoist sects of 
China have fallen is largely due to the influence of Con- 
fucius, 

Measured by any standard, a high ethical value must be 
accorded to the teaching of Confucius. It was, moreover, 
peculiarly adapted, even in its limitations, to the genius of 
the Chinese people, already predisposed, like himself. to 
the conservatism which he has done so much to strengthen, 
But his teaching alone, even with the aid of his strong per- 
sonality, would hardly account for the vast influence which 
he has held and still continues to hold over the Chinese 
mind. To explain this we must take into account also the 
place which the classical books, and through them the doc- 
trines of Confucius, occupy in the educational and adminis- 
trative systems of China, For centuries they have been the 
foundation, and we might almost say the sum, of the in- 
struction given in the schools, and the main subjects in the 
examinations which guard the entrance to and regulate pro- 
motion in the publie service. The Government by lavish 
honors paid to his memory has added further to the weight 
of his authority. His family is ennobled, and the oldest rep- 
resentative in the direct line has the rank and revenues of a 
duke, the sole hereditary dignity of Chinese origin. which 
was respected by the reigning Manchu dynasty. Twice a 
усаг the emperor himself makes offerings in his honor in 
the hall of the imperial college at Peking, Temples dedi- 
eated to him are attached to the examination halls, more 
than 1,500 in number, scattered. throughout. the empire. 
In Japan and Korea also, among the educated classes, his 
authority as a teacher is hardly less than in his native land. 

LrreRATURE.—Legge s Chinese Classics, vol. i. also his 
Religions of China; Douglas, Confuriunism and Taouísm ; 
Plath, Confucius und seiner schüler Leben und Lehren. 

ADDISON Van NAME. 


Congaree’: а river of South Carolina; is formed by the 
Broad and Saluda rivers, which unite at Columbia, It flows 
southeastward, and joins the Wateree to form the Santee 
river, Steamboats ascend the Santee and Congaree rivers 
to Columbia, 


Congé d'élire, kon zhi dà leer : a French phrase signi- 
fying “ permission to choose,” is the name given in England 
to the king’s warrant or license to the dean and chapter in 
the older dioceses to elect а bishop for a vacant see. The 
kings warrant, however, always contains the name of the 
person whom the dean and the chapter are to elect. and they 
have, according to 25 Henry VII, e. 20, no means whatever 
of asserting a wish of their own. 


Congenital Diseases: diseases produced or existing at 
birth. ‘These conditions are to be distinguished from he- 
reditary affections, and from malformations of the infant, 
which result. either from arrested development or disease 
contracted during intra-uterine life; they are deseribed else- 
where, Congenital diseases proper may be classed as fol- 
lows: First, those transmitted. from a diseased mother 
before or during birth: such as syphilis, various conditions 
eatsed by a septie puerperal infection, and gonorrheeal 
Infection, Second, those acquired shortly before birth: 
such as acute general fatty degeneration of the fetus and 
newly born, and tumors of various kinds. Third, those 
acquired during birth, without direet maternal influence; 
such as asphivxia, atelectasis (anexpanded condition of the 
lungs) and cephalhamatoma., or a sanguineous tumor of 
the head. Syphilis may affect the infant by transmission 
from the mother to it at апу period of intra-uterine life. 
When the genital tract of the mother is infected with a 
syphilitic ulcer, the child in passing through it may develop 
a primary infection, Antisvphilitie treatment is urgently 
Indicated in all cases, From a septic puerperal infection of 
the mother a direct transmission to the child may occur, in 
consequence of which a puerperal erysipelas, an infective 
peritonitis, a septic jaundice with inflammation of the um- 
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bilical vein, a purulent inflammation of the eve, and з 
pyiemic condition with the formation of multiple abscesa, 
may be developed; these are several of the manifestar, 
resulting from the same cause, as seen in different infants, 
They are all accompanied with high fever, and generally 
soon terminate fatally. Gonorrhia, when affecting the 
vagina of the mother, gives rise to the most dangerous form 


j of purulent inflammation of the infantile eyelids, whirl, 


unless immediately treated, is apt to result in blindness. h 
this condition the eye must be frequently opened and wae: 
with mild antiseptic lotions: also applications of nite» 
of silver solution, and ice-water soaked pads locally, An 
acute general fatty degeneration of numerous organs i 
not frequently seen; the epithelium of lungs, топе 
tubes, uriniferous tubes of kidneys, intestine, liver eis 
blood-vessels, or even the whole body may be affected. 
Such a condition interferes with the normal functions of 
these parts, and usually terminates fatally; uncontrollah- 
hemorrhages from the stomach, bowels, or umbilical ci, 
frequently being the direct cause of death. Congenita. 
tumors are rather frequent, and generally call for operativ 
interference. Asphyxia is a condition most frequently o- 
served after protracted labors, especially in those cases die 
to abnormal presentation of the infant, where the breech ır 
lower extremities are born before the head. This oftentimes 
causes а greater or less degree of compression of the umbili- 
eal cord, resulting in а temporary or permanent arrest of its 
circulation, and consequent premature respiratory move 
ments, Thus the child is born almost or apparently lif- 
less, blue or pale, with no respiratory attempts, and реу 
no pulsation of the heart. This condition demands imme- 
diate application of respiratory stimulants, or artificial re~- 
piration, Slapping the buttocks, alternate immersion in 
warm and cold water, slapping the chest with a wet cloth. 
forcible swinging in the air, electrie current to the chest, 
ete., may induce respiratory movement. Artificial respira- 
tion by Marshall Hall's, Sylvester's, or Howard's method, ot 
by mouth to mouth inflation, is of value. Atelectasis is the 
result of an absence of the normal expansion of the luns 
following the entrance of air. This condition may be caus 
by an insufficient development of the chest muscles, or thet 
innervation may be faulty, due to some disease of the bra: 
the lungs may be the seat of an inflammation, or they may 
be filled with mucus, or some foreign substance аре 
during birth, such as blood, mucus, amniotic fluid, ele. Te 
relieve this condition, emeties cause a discharge of the fet- 
cign matter, tickling the fauces frequently sufficing. T: 
excite nerve action the electric current is used, and mustard 
lasters are applied locally. Cephalhematoma may res 
from one of two causes, The external layer of the стап, 
bones of the new-born, being but slightly developed, afori 
but little protection to the blood-vessels ramifying m v. 
and in consequence of which little violence, and sometime 
practically none at all, is necessary to cause a rupture, O 
a hemorrhage due to one of many causes may occur bete: 
the bone and its periosteum, or enveloping membrane; ths 
extravasation of blood, small at first, may in the cour it 
from four to six days increase to the size of a walnut iT 
small apple. Such hemorrhages are most common near ote 
of the parietal bones, The condition in itself is usually v" 
dangerous, and the extravasation will generally be abscrle: 
in from four to ten weeks if undisturbed, Surgical inter- 
ference is but rarely indicated, and is apt to result in Str 
puration unless the most stringent antiseptic measure at 
observed, А. ЈАСОВІ and F. E. SONDERN. 


Conger: a marine eel, Conger conger, having amr 
»(inted tail than the common species, The skin ts se" 
ess; head depressed and pointed ; mouth deeply cleft; uns” 
jaw slightly projecting beyond the upper; outer series “l 
teeth in either jaw so closely set as to form a cutting eds. 
Color dark brown above, dirty white below: dorsal and ats. 
fins pale, edged with black, or sometimes entirely black. I! 


is a widely distributed species, being found on the coasts" 
Europe, Japan, Tasmania, and the Eastern U.S., p 
a roeky bottom, It reaches a length of 8 feet and а weigh! 
of 100 lb., and, although not particularly good eating. D 
sometimes used for food in Great Britain, the principai t> 
ery being off the Cornish coast. It is voracious, active, t^ 
powerful, and large specimens require careful hanuni< 
when caught. Tt seems remarkably susceptible to cold. In 
California the name is applied to Sidera mordax, one of iu 
Murwnas, and in the Eastern U. S. to Zoarces angulara 
the eel-pout. P. A. l. 


CONGESTION 


Congestion [froin Lat. conges'tio, deriv. of conge'rere, carry 
together, heap together]: in pathology, fullness of blood or 
repletion of the blood-vessels. Congestion may be arterial 
ur active when the over-filling of the vessels is due to in- 
creased flow of blood to the part, or passive or venous when 
it is due to obstruction to the outflow of blood. Active con- 
gestion results from excitement of the circulation by emo- 
попа] disturbances, exercise, alcohol or other poisons, from 
exposure to cold, or direct irritation of the part; passive 
fron mechanical obstruction of the circulation; and local- 
ized passive from pressure upon the venous trunks of differ- 
ent parts. When active the affected part is light red in 
color; when passive the color is dark red or bluish, W. Р. 


Congestive Chill: See CHILL. 


Con'gleton: а market-town of Cheshire, England ; in а 
deep valley оп the river Dane; 22 miles S. of. Manchester 
(we map of England, ref. 8-G). It has manufactures of silk 
ribbons and other silk fabrics. Pop. (1891) 10,7 


Congleton, Henry Brooke PARNELL, Lord: British 
statesman; b. July 3, 1776; for many vears a Liberal member 
of Parliament. e became Secretary at War in 1830, and 
paymaster of the forces in 1835. He was well versed in 
financial affairs, and wrote several works, one of which was 
Un Financial Reform (1830). Committed suicide June 8, 
ISR. 


Conglomerate: See SANDSTONE, 
Congo Eel: See Сохао SNAKE. 


Congo Free State: an area in Central Africa embracing 
mest of the basin of the Congo river. It was constituted 
and detined under this name in 1885 by the International 
Congo Conference at Berlin, and was placed under the 
sivereignty of the King of the Belgians as an individual, 
but he bequeathed all his rights to Belgium, and she has re- 
served the right of annexing the state after 1900. Sce below. 

Area and Boundaries.—The state includes a small strip 
alng the lower Congo from the eoast. From about lon. 
15 E. the boundary follows the Congo to the mouth of the 
Ubangi, then the Ubangi to lat. 4° N.; thence E. to lon. 30° E.; 
thence S. to Lake Bangweolo, or Bemba; thence westward 
tothe Kassai river in 24° E. lon.; then along the Kassai to 
i S. lat.; then westward to the Kwango river in about 
х S, down which the boundary follows to 5° 50' 5. ; thence 
W. to the Congo, and down that stream to its mouth. The 
area is estimated at 900.000 sq. miles, making it nearly one- 
twelfth of all Africa. This enormous area is varied, having 
oly the two common characteristics of being tropical and of 
wing included in the basin of a single river. Civilized con- 
trol extends but a short distance up the lower river; in other 
parts of the state the numerous wild tribes are entirely un- 
controlled, and to some extent unvisited. The chief pur- 
pose of the original formation of the state was the suppres- 
on of the slave-trade, and this has been fairly accomplished, 
hot, however, so much by interior control as by watchful- 
ness inthe British, German, French, апа Portuguese terri- 
tries that surround it, except to the north. 

trorernment,—The central government is at Brussels, and 

Consists of its sovereign, the King of the Belgians, and the 
lewis of the departments, namely, the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs and Justice, of Finance, and of the Interior. There is 
als) a local government comprising a governor-general and 
‘governor, a state inspector, a general secretary, a di- 
tector of justice, a director of finance, and a commander of 
the forces, The local capital is Boma, at the head of the 
Congo delta, There are fifteen administrative divisions. 
There I3 an armed force of 6,120 blacks, commanded by 
white officers, There are seven vessels on the lower and 
fourteen on the upper Congo. Navigation for the lower 
longo ends at Vivi, 450 miles up the river. From this to 
Stanley Pool or Leopoldville it is unnavigable because of 
rapids, Between these points a railway has been surveyed, 
and about 115 miles are open for traflic (1897). It will be 
- miles long, and runs about 30 miles 5. of the river. A 
regular steamer service connects the state with Europe, and 
his Included in the postal union. 
— Trade and Commerce.—The principal articles of export 
are palm-oil, rubber, ivory, orchilla, copal, ground-nuts, 
Cam-wood, coffee, and ivory. The general exports amounted 
in 1394 to 11,031,704 francs; in 1895, 12.135,606 francs, 
ui chief articles exported in 1895 were: ivory, 5.844,040 
senes; rubber, 2,882.585 francs; and palm-oil and nuts, 
“108,957 francs. The imports are chiefly from Belgium. 
lte population is estimated at 30,000,000. 
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Revenue.—The revenue is derived (1) from a subsidy of 
1.000.000 frances by King Leopold; (2) from advances of 
2,000,000 franes annually for ten years, promised by the 
Belgium Government; (3) from taxes; and (4) from the sale, 
ete., of publie lands. Revenue (1896) 7,000,000 francs; ex- 
penditure, 8,236,300 francs. 

RerereENces.—Stanley, Through the Dark Continent (2 
vols., 1878), and Zhe Congo and the Founding of tts Free 
State (3 vols. 1885); Tisdell. Report on the Congo Country 
(1885), in Reports of the Consuls of the United States; Pe- 
chuel-Loesche, A'ongolund (1887); Alexis, Le Congo Belge 
(1888); Wissmann, Jn Innere. Afrikas (1858) ; Dupont, £e 
Congo (1880); Jeannent, Quatre années au Congo (188); 
Ward, Five Years with Congo Cannibals (1890); White, 
The Development of Africa (1890). М. W. HARRINGTON. 

HisroRY.—As an independent sovereignty, recognized by 
the powers, the Congo Free State dates from 1884. Its ori- 
gin 15 to be found in the companies formed for trade and ex- 
ро in that region. The first of these was the African 

nternational Association, founded in 1877. The plan of this 
company wasto send several exploring partiesiutothe interior 
from the east coast, and to erect a line of stations along their 
routes, In 1878, after Stanley's return to Europe, another 
society was formed to study the country, its native tribes, its 
possibilities of travel and transportation, and its commercial 
resources, This was called the Comité d'Études du Haut Con- 

о. It became the International Association of the Congo. 

n 1879 this second association sent Stanley up the great river. 
Не aud his men explored much more of the country, founded 
stations, built roads, and made over 400 treaties with native 
chiefs. These treaties conveyed the sovereignty which re- 
sided in the petty chiefs, contracting parties of the one part, 
to the International Association of the Congo, of the other. 
It then appealed to the powers to enable it to combine these 
many little sovereignties into one independent state. 

The U.S. led the way. The Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions reported to the Forty-eighth Congress that the acts of 
cession of the native chiefs were within their rights, and 
that the association could lawfully aecept them. This Gov- 
ernment accordingly, Apr. 22, 1884, recognized the Interna- 
tional Association of the Congo as a sovereign and independ- 
ent power under the title of the Congo Free State. Within 
а vear Austria, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Portugal, Russia, Spain, and Sweden followed 
the example of the U.S. Both France and Portugal, whose 
territories adjoin the Free State, made treaties of delimita- 
tion with it. Though an independent power, this new state, 
from the nature of its origin, from the objects of its forma- 
tion, and from its dependence upon its sponsor, Belgium, oc- 
eupies & position unlike that of any other member of the 
family of nations. Its character was constituted and defined 
by the general act of the International Congo Conference, 
signed at Berlin Feb. 26, 1885. It was thereby declared 
neutral and free to the trade of all nations, though the 
powers reserved for twenty years the right to decide as to 
the freedom of imports from taxation. The free navigation 
of the Congo and its affluents was provided for under an 
international commission. Religious freedom was pro- 
claimed. Equality of treatment was promised to all set- 
tlers of whatever nationality. The slave-trade and slavery 
were to be assailed, the education and eivilization of the 
natives attempted. All the powers represented at the con- 
ference ratified this important act except the U. S., which 
excused itself on the ground that such action would impose 
upon it international obligations at variance with its tradi- 
tional policy. 

In Apr., 1885, Leopold IT., King of the Belgians, became 
sovereign of the Congo Free State; by will, Aug. 2, 1889, 
however, he bequeathed to Belgium all his sovereign rights 
over it. On July 31, 1890, the territories of the state were 
declared inalienable: a convention earlier in the same 
month between the two had reserved to Belgium the right 
of annexing the Congo State after ten years. There is a 
peculiar propriety in this close connection with Belgium, 
since both are declared perpetually neutral under the pro- 
tection of the powers. 

To provide revenue the International Conference аё Brus- 
sels, 1890, participated in by seventeen powers, authorized 
the Congo State to levy duties on certain imports. By 
treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation, 1891, the U. s. 
provides for commercial intercourse and а consular system, 
aceepts the laying of import duties, and agrees to settle by 
arbitration any dispute arising under the treaty. 

THEODORE S. WooLsEY. 
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Congo Hiver: the second largest river in Africa, the 
knowledge of which (not. vet complete) is due to modern ex- 
plorations, especially those of Stanley. [t 
names in different parts of its course. [t begins in the 
Chambezi river, which rises in about lat. 9 S, Jon. 32 E, 
in the mountains М, of Lake Leopold. or Hikwn, bet ween 
Tanganyika and Nyassa. This flows S. W. and is lost in 
Lake Bangweolo, or Bemba, Beyond this lake if reappears 
as the Luapula (believed by Delcommune to be the main 
stream), which flows northward into Lake Moero, Passing 
through this it reappears as the Luvua, and still flowing 
northward receives in its course the great Lualaba river, 
and takes its пате. The Lualaba, which rises far to the 
S. (about Jat. 12 N. and lon. 25 FE.) and passes through a 
string of little-known lakes on its northward course, may 
be the main stream, From about lat. 4^ N. its course has 
been explored, and it is known to be the Congo. From this 
point it ix a noble stream, full of islands and sometimes 
dividing into two or more parts. At the equator there IS a 
series of falls and cataracts called the Stanley Falls. From 
this place it passes northwestward to lat. 3 N.. then south- 
westward to Stanley Pool (Leopoldville) in Jat. 4 М. a dis- 
tance of 1,000 miles or more, all navigable, and in this dis- 
tance it receives the four great tributaries, the Lubilash 
(or Lomami) from the S.. the Novelle (called Aruwimi at 
its mouth) from the E.. the Changi (or Mobangi from the 
N. and the Kwa (or Kassai) from the E. From Stanley 
Pool to Vivi. a distance of 200 miles or more, it is not 
navigable. From Vivi to the mouth, 90 miles, navigation 
is free. There is no delta; in this the Congo differs from 
the other great African rivers—the Nile, Niger, and Zam- 
besi. The total length has been estimated at 2.900 miles, 
of which not more than half is navigable. The whole basin 
has an area of about 1,200,000 sq. miles. 

M. №. HanniNGTON. 

Congo Snake, or Congo Eel: a popular name in the 
Southern U. S. for Amphiuma means, a slender. ecl-Hike 
batrachian, inhabiting the swamps and rice-fields of the 
Southern U. S., where it burrows in the soft mud. The ani- 
mal reaches a length of 2 feet. has gill openings, four rudi- 
mentary limbs, with two or three foes on each, and a smooth 
slaty black skin, a little lighter on the under side. 

Е. А. Lucas. 

Congregation of Clugny : Sec CLuNiacs, THE. 


Congregationalism: a system of Church polity which em- 
braces the principle of self-government in the local church, 
and the duty of churches to stand in fellowship or com- 
munion with one another. It gives to each congregation 
the right of regulating, without external interference, the 
details of its worship and discipline according to its own 
understanding of the principles of the New Testament. 
while it ineuleates the duty of maintaining the fraternal 
communion of separate assemblies of believers, especially of 
such as profess the same faith and aecept the same order, 

According to the fundamental principle of Congregation- 
alisin, any association of believers, united by formal cove- 
nant for mutual watchfulness and help, the maintenance of 
divine worship, the observance of Christian rites, and eom- 
bined efforts to promote the kingdom of God, is a Church 
of Christ, and as such is competent to eleet and ordain its 
own officers, admit or reject. applicants for membership. 


exclude unworthy members, control its own property, and | 


transact its own business The orderly prosecution of 
ehurch-work calls for the appointment of various officers, 
on whom is laid the special responsibility of oversight and 
direction: and Jong usage, based. upon the instructions of 
the New Testament, recognizes the office of pastor and that 
of deacon as needing to be perpetuated in the Church. 
The pastor holds the office of a bishop or elder. By virtue 
of his ordination he becomes a minister, whose funetion is 
not only to preach but to officiate in the administration of 
sacraments. as well as at the marriage serviee and the burial 
of the dead; and this rank of a minister he retains, even 
though his position as а pastor of a partieular church may 
have been resigned. On this point, it may be remarked, an 
opposite view was prevalent in the early days of New Eng- 
lind. Ordinarily each church has but one pastor, and for 
his support provision is made in the form of a stipulated 


receives Various | 


| 











salary. voluntarily contributed by the congregation, Among | 


ministers, whether installed as pastors or not, there is no dis- 
parity of rank. The deacons are not. salaried officers, nor 


| 
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and making distribution for the relief of the poor. They 
receive from the minister and hand to communicants the 
bread and wine at the Lord’s Supper. 

The Congregational system holds to the Holy Scriptures 
as the sutticient and exclusive rule of ecclestasties| polity, 
but leaves to the diseretion of churches to establish forns 
and arrangements which are deemed expedient, provide 
they are not repugnant to the teaching of the Bible. lt 
recognizes no organized and visible Church apart from local 
and particular assemblies of believers, and repudiates ай 
claims of superior bodies to exercise legislative or judicial 
authority over the brotherhood, 

Nevertheless, the relation of neighboring churches is mest 
Intimate and friendly, and is manifested in various ways: 
especially by mutual consultations and co-operation, the 
occasional transfer of members, and formal or informal as 
sociatious for common work, The principal instrument of 
Church communion is ecclesiastical vec whose function 
is to give counsel and to express fellowship, but never to isste 
commands. Thus Congregationalism differs. from inde 
pendency in maintaining the fellowship of distinct churches, 
and from Presbyterianism in denying the right of a preshy- 
tery or synod to exercise authority over the churches, N is 
through this feature of the communion of churches br 
means of councils that Congregationalism in the U. S. dif- 
fers from Congregationalisin in Great Britain, (See FNDE- 
PENDENTS.) In 1891 an International Congregational Cour- 
cil was held in London, 

In its principles this system ig remarkably unsectariun ard 
liberal; and its development during the last 250 year ha 
been closely identified with Increased liberty of relizins 
thought, and with the practical union of men holding dife 
ferent tenets in common works of philanthropy and beneti- 
cence, 

Ах а system of church order, Congregationalism is mit 
necessarily connected with апу school of theology or any 
class of doctrine. Its methods of administering church af- 
fairs may be adopted alike bv Calvinists, Arminians, № 
einians, and Arians. The ehureh government of the dif- 
ferent denominations of Baptists is, for the most part, simply 
congregational, Some Methodists have followed the same 
order, ‘The Churches tn the U. S. known as Unitarian are 
built upon the same platform. This is true also of Christi 
and Universalists; All these denominations are to be grouped 
together as occupying common ground in opposition to the 
idea of a Church comprising many local congregations, and 
of a government administered by a priesthood, The rise. 
during the nineteenth century, in Sweden, Holland, and 
other European countries of organizations of Christians ai- 
most identical with the evangelical Congregational churehes 
of English-speaking countries is one of the most interesting 
facts in the history of Congregutionalism. 

At the same time, the churches which are generally knows 
as Congregational have held to positive and = evangelica: 
views of truth, being Calvinistie rather. than Armin, 
Trinitarian rather than Socinian or Arian, accepting the 
doctrine of a future state of endless retribution, receognizinz 
the families of believers as fit subjects of baptism, and re 
garding the mode of administering baptism as of compar 
tively small importance. Modifications of theological opt: 
ion, however, Ware appeared from time to tine, Fart 
church has its own articles of belief, whieh with greater ‘f 
less fullness indicate the system of doctrine taught from tl 
pulpit and aceepted by the members, Some churches has 
taken as their standards the Confession and Сасе 
of the divines who met at Westminster, London, i 194%; 
but the creeds in common use are much briefer. They vary 
in their phraseology, and are commonly used as formu 
for the reception of members, 

The Congregationalists of the U. 
national council ағ Boston in 1865, declared in 
their “adherence to the faith and order of the apostolie але 
primitive Churches held by their fathers,” but 7 extended t? 
all believers the hand of Christian fellowship upon the leer 
of those great. fundamental truths in «lich al] Christian” 
should agree." They frained a comprehensive creed. cater: 
the © Burial. Hill. Declaration." So also at Oberlin in it! 
the elders and messengers of. the Congregational church 


S.. when assembled т 4 
general teris 


{ 


cof the U. S. in forming a permanent national organizate t 


to meet triennially for discussion thought it suflicient te de 
fine their doctrinal position by these words : * They ame 
in the belief that the Holy Scriptures are the sufficient ale 


technically ministers, but they are helpers of the pastor, and | only infallible rule of religious faith and practice : their im 


have special charge of receiving the charities of the chureh, 


- . . . „Ае? 
terpretation thereof being in substantial accordance with fit 
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great doctrines of the Christian faith commonly called evan- 

cecal, held in. our churches from early times, and sufti- 
ciently set forth by former general councils.” In 1884 à new 
creed was put forth, prepared by a commission of represent- 
ative шеп, These were selected by a committee of seven, 

appointed by à national council at St. Louis in 1880. 

The early home of Congregationalixm was New England, 
to whieh it was brought at the earliest settlement of the 
colonies, The Pilgrims who settled Plymouth and the Puri- 
tans who settled Massachusetts and Connecticut united. in 
isudoption, As the population has moved westward, this 
form of Church order has spread extensively through the 
West and Northwest, till more than half of the churches 
designated as Congregational are W. of the Hudson river, 
while in the South and Southwest this denomination until 
recently was but little known, Recognizing the importance 
ef culture and an educated ministry, the Cougregationalists 
have been distinguished as the founders and liberal sup- 
porters of schools, colleges, and theological seminaries. Their 
tedogieal schools are at Bangor, Me. Andover, Mass., 
Hartford and New Haven, Conn., Oberlin, О. Chicago, HL, 
aud Oakland, Cal. The Congregationalists have earnestly 
cooperated with other denominations in missionary and 
benevolent organizations which, like the American Bible 
Мету, have invited to united effort. Among the societies 

hich are now chiefly under their direction are the. Amer- 
ian. Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, the 
American Congregational Home Missionary Society, the 
Congregational Church Building Society, the American 
Fiuation Society, the American Missionary Association, 
snd the Congregational Sunday Sehool and Publishing So- 
ev, These, however, are not strictly ecclesiastical or- 
ganizations, but associations of individuals over which the 
churches, as such, have no control. For the control of these 
azenieles some form of confederated union of churches would 
he requisite, Tendencies in this direction are apparent, but 
encounter resistance. 

Among the Congzregationalists of the U. S. there have 
aren numerous theological leaders, in earlier and more re- 
ent days, The most eminent of them was Jonathan Ed- 
wards, Many who have been trained under the influences 
"t Congregutionalism have become shining lights in other 
Chrictian communions, especially in the Presbyterian Church. 

The theory and practice of Conzregationalism have been 
much discussed in the present generation. А valuable re- 
Poitury of essays may be found in the Congregational 
Quarterly, established in Boston in 1859, of which fourteen 
volumes were published. Other authorities are Debates 
md Proceedings of the National Council of Congrega- 
tonal Churches at Boston, 1865: Dexter's C'ongregational- 
wm; Ponds Manual; Bacon's Congregational Order; Up- 
hat s Ratio Discipline Punchard on Congreqationalisin ; 
Cummings's Dictionary of Congregational Usages and Prin- 
upes; Buck's Massachusetts Ecclestustieat Laws Contrebu- 
tons ty the Eeclestastical Hextory of Connecticut; und nu- 
merous local histories and church manuals, 

Statistical summaries of the Congregational churches 
may be found cach year in the Congregational Year-book, 
T presenting the numerical strength of the denomination 
anil its changes during the preceding statistical year, 

_ The returns thus published in 1896 for the U.S. showed 
0482 churches, 5.347 ministers, 602.557 church members, 
and 682.580 in Sabbath-schools ; 35,327 members had been 
meelved during the year on profession of faith, and 
22.605 by letter from other churches; and 150,360 had 
taken letters of dismission. In 1862, thirty-three vears 
fore, the aggregate returns showed 2.555 churches, 2.678 
Ministers, 200.034 members, and 246.173 in Sabbath-schools, 
For Congregationalism in England, see INDEPENDENTS. 
For further details, see A. Е. Dunning, Congregalionalists 
n America: H. M. Dexter, Conyreqationalism ая Seen in 
Wa Literature: and The History of Congregalionalism, by 
Prof, Williston Walker. 

E. W. GILMAN. Revised by GEORGE P. FISHER, 


Congregation of Rites: See Rires. 
Congress [from Lat. congres sus, meeting : 


gredi, то together; con, together + gradi, Wille: cf. gradua, 
Мер]: in international law, а meeting of the sovereigns of 
“wes or their representatives for the purpose of arranging in- 
ternational inatters. ‘he first general European congress was 
after the conclusion of the Thirty Years’ war in Germany, at 
Münster and Osnabrück, 1648. Remarkable general con- 
Bresse have been—of the Pyrenees (1609); at Aix-la-Chapelle 


deriv. of con - 
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(1668); at Nimeguen (1676): at Ryswick (1697): at Utrecht 
(1713); at Aix-la-Chapelle (1748) : at Peschen (1779); at Paris 
(1782); at Versailles (17825) ; at The Hague (1790): at Камай 
(1797); at Erfurt (2808); at. Vienna (1814, concluded at Paris 
1515): at Aix-la-Chapelle (1818) ; at Troppau (1820) ; at Lav- 
bach (1821) ; at Verona (1822) ; at Berlin (1878). More re- 
cently the word CONFERENCE (9. t.) is commonly applied to 
international meetings of statesmen for the settlement of in- 
ternational complications. See Phillimore, On International 
Law (ii. 425). 

CONGRESS also comes into use as a name for international 
meetings of scholars of a particular science, as statistical 
congress, archwological congress, ete. 

CONGRESS, the title of the national Legislature of the U.S. 
of America, И consists of a House of Representatives and 
of а Senate, The former is composed of members chosen 
every second vear, The qualification of electors is the same 
as that required in their respective States for electors to the 
lower house inthe State Legislature. The number of repre- 
sentatives is apportioned according to the population of 
each State, n a new apportionment is made every ten 
vears after the census is taken by authority. The Senate is 
composed of two members from each State: the Senators ure 
chosen for six vears by the Legislature of the State. The 
House of Representatives Chooses its own Speaker: the Vice- 
President of the U. S. is er-offieto president of the Senate. 
Bills for revenue purposes must originate in the House of 
Representatives, but are subject to the proposal of amend- 
ments bythe Senate. The Senate has the sole power of try- 
ing impeachinents, but it can only convict by a majority of 
two-thirds of the members present, and its sentence extends 
only to removal from office and disqualification to hold any 
office of honor or profit under the L. S. The regular meet- 
ing of Congress is on the first Monday in December, annu- 
ally. Every bill which passes the two houses is sent. to the 
President for approval or disapproval; in the latter ease he 
returns it, with his reasons, to the house in which it origi- 
nated; if on reconsideration it is passed again by а major- 
itv of two-thirds in each house, it becomes law. The pow- 
ers of Congress are limited, and separated from those of the 
State Legislatures by the Constitution, Members of Congress 
can not legally have апу interest in any contract. with or 
claim against the Government; they are forbidden to prose- 
cute cases before the court of claims, or to present. Claims 
to any of the departments. The Senate cousists (in 1897) of 
90 members, and the other house of 357 members, The ap- 
portionment among the several States is as follows: 


Alabama....... 9! Maine......... 4| Ohio.......... 91 





Arkansas...... 6 | Marvland...... 6, Oregon........ 2 
California,..... 7; Massachusetts... 13, Pennsylvania .. 30 
Colorado...... . 2 Michigan...... 12) Rhode Island... 2 
Connecticut.... 4! Minuesota,.... 7 South Carolina, 7 
Delaware...... 10 Mississippi. ... 7 | South Dakota.. 2 
Florida........ 9; Missouri.......15] Tennessee... ... 10 
(Georgia........ 11 | Montana... .... 1| Texas........ . 1: 
IHHaho....... .. 1 Nebraska...... 6| Utah......... 1 
Ilinois........ 99 Nevada....... . li Vermont...... 2 
Indiana... . . . . 13 New Hampshire 2) Virginia...... . 10 
lowa........ .. 11! New Jerscy. . . 8 | Washington... 2 
Kansas........ 8 | New York..... 94| West Virginia.. 4 
Kentucky...... 11) North Carolina, 9 Wisconsin. .... 10 


Louisiana. ..... 


North Dakota.. 1 | Wyoming...... 1 


No person is eligible to the Senate under the age of thirty 
vears, nor to the House of Representatives under the age of 
twenty-five. For a full statement of the origin, character, 
and powers of Congress, see CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES, Revised by A. T. HADLEY. 

Congress Spring: at Saratoga, N. Y.: a saline mineral 
spring whose waters are highly charged with carbonic acid 
gas. For analysis, see MINERAL WATERS, 


Congressional Term, Limits of: The Constitution of 
the U. S. provides that members of the House of Represent- 
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atives in Congress shall be elected every second year. This 
. Д КЕ $7 Wed ry. 

determines the duration of each succeeding Congress. The 


Constitution also provides that Congress shall meet. at least 
once а vear, and that in the absence of specific legislation on 
the subject such meeting shall be on the first Monday in 
December, The time of elections is determined by the indi- 
vidual States: but members of the House of Representatives 
are commonly elected in November of the even-numbered 
vears, taking their seats in the Congress which begins its 
existence on Mar. 4 following. As, however (unless a 
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special session is called by the President), Congress does not 
meet until the first Monday in December, newly elected 
members do not take their seats until about fifty-six weeks 
after their election. The congressional term is divided into 
two sessions, The first session begins on the first Monday 
of December of the odd-numbered years and continues until 
adjournment, ordinarily in August. The second session be- 
gins on the first Monday of December in the even-numbered 
vears, and continues till 12 M. of Mar. 4 following. Bv a 
law of the Congress elected under the Articles of Confeder- 
ation, passed Sept. 13, 1788, Wednesday, Mar. 4, 1789, was 
appointed for the assembling of the first constitutional Con- 
gress and the inauguration of the new Government. No 
quorum, however, was obtained in the House of Representa- 
tives on that day, or until Apr. 1 following. and the Presi- 
dent was not inaugurated till the 30th of the same month. 
Subsequently, by an act of the constitutional Congress, 
passed Mar. 1, 1792, it was declared that “the term of four 
vears for which a President and Vice-President shall be 
elected, shall in all cases commence on the 4th day of March 
next succeeding the day on which the votes of the electors 
shall have been given." At Washington's second inaugura- 
tion, and at the inauguration of every President since his 
time, the oath of office has been administered, in each fourth 
succeeding year, on Mar. 4, at 12 o'clock m.; and until 1851 
it was understood that his term of service expired on Mar. 3 
at midnight of the fourth year following. The limit of the 
congressional term was supposed to be the same; so that 
the legislative powers of each succeeding Congress were pre- 
sumed to cease at midnight of Mar. 3 of each alternate odd- 
numbered year. At the close of the Thirty-first Congress, 
however, in 1851, а discussion arose іп which the propriety 
of this limitation was ealled in question, and the point was 
made that, since in the presidential years а new а 
tion is not inaugurated until 12 o'elock on Mar. 4, the inter- 
pretation of law commonly received would create ап inter- 
regnum of twelve hours' duration. In conclusion, Mr. 
Speaker Howell Cobb, of Georgia, ruled that the term of an 
outgoing Congress did not expire until 12 o'clock noon of Mar. 
4. and that rule has since stood. In conformity with this 
rule. on Feb. 25, 1853, President Fillmore, in ealling a special 
session óf the Senate to organize the administration of his 
successor, Franklin Pierce, issued a proclamation in the fol- 
lowing words: “The attention of the President having been 
called to the proceedings of Congress at the close of its session 
on the 4th of Mar., 1851, from which it appears that the consti- 
tutional term of that body was held not to have expired until 
12 o'clock at noon of that day; and a notice having been is- 
sued, agreenbly to former usage, to convene the Senate at 11 
o'clock А. м. onthe 4th of March next, it is apparent that such 
call is in conflict with the decision Шол Now. therefore, 
as well for the purpose of removing all doubt as to the legality 
of such call, as of establishing a precedent of what is deemed 
a proper mode of convening the Senate, I, Millard Fillmore, 
President of the United States, do issue this my proclamation,” 
ete. (convening the Senate for Mar. 4 at 12 o'clock noon). 

In 1867 a statute was passed declaring the rule specifically 
as follows: “In addition to the present regular times of the 
meeting of Congress, there shall be a meeting of the Fortieth 
Congress of the United States, and of each succeedin 
Congress thereafter, at 12 o'clock, meridian, on the fourth 
day of March, the day on which the term begins for which 
the Congress is elected, except that, when the fourth of 
March occurs on Sunday, then the meeting shall take 
place at the same hour on the succeeding day."  (Ap- 
proved Jan. 22, 1867.) This act was repealed Apr. 20, 
1871, but as an authoritative declaration of the limits of 
the congressional term it must be regarded as still of 
force, A new Congress therefore comes into existence at 
12 o'clock. at noon on Mar. 4 of each odd-numbered year, 
and ceases to exist at the same hour of the same day in 
the second year next following, unless one or the other of 
those days happens to be Sunday, when Mar. 5 is taken in- 
stead of Mar. 4. Under this rule it further appears that the 
political day throughout. the sessions of Congress properly 
begins, for legislative purposes, at 12 o'clock mM. of the calen- 
dar day of the same name. This rule was enforced in a 
manner to attract public attention during the progress of the 
count of the presidential vote. in Feb, 1877. when the 
Speaker, in the midst of an exciting debate, repeatedly ar- 
rested the discussion at 12 M. by announcing the beginning 
of a new political day, and the chaplain appeared and 
opened the new session with prayer. 

Revised by C. K. ADAMS. 
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Congressman at Large: a member elected to the House 
of Representatives by the voters of the entire State, instead 
of by those of a district in accordance with the ordinary 
plan. This mode of election is necessitated by changes in 
the apportionment after each decennial census. (Sce Ar- 
PORTIONMENT BILL.) Thus by the act of Feb. 7, 1591. a new 
apportionment was made of members of that House. the 
nuinber being fixed at 356. A specific number of members 
was assigned to each State. lt was then provided that in 
each State entitled under the apportionment to more than 
one Representative the number to which such State may be 
entitled in the Fifty-third and each subsequent Congress 
shall be elected by districts composed of contiguous terri- 
tory. and containing as nearly as possible an equal numl«r 
of inhabitants, the number of such districts equaling the 
number of Representatives to which the State 1s entitled: 
but “in case of an increase in the number of Representatives 
which may be given to any State under this apportionment, 
such additional Representative or Representatives shall be 
elected by the State at large, and the other Representatives 
by the districts now prescribed by law until the Legislature 
of such State in the manner herein prescribed shall redistrict 
such State.” This apportionment went into effect Mar. 3, 1523. 


Con'greve, RICHARD, M. A: author; b. at Leamington. 
England, Sept. 4, 1818; educated at Rugby under Dr. 
Arnold, and at Wadham College, Oxford (B. A. 1541: 
taught there and at Rugby, finally resigning his tutorship 
at Wadham when he became a disciple of Comte. He 
edited Aristotle's Politics, with notes (1855; 2d ed. 1874. 
and is author of The Catechism of Positivist. Religion 
(1858); Elizabeth of England (1862); Essays: Politicai, 
Social, and Religious (1874). C. H. THURBER. 


Congreve, WILLIAM: English dramatic poet: b. певт 
Leeds, Feb., 1670. He was educated at the University of 
Dublin, and entered the Middle Temple as a student of law, 
but he never devoted much time to its study. His first lit- 
erary attempt was a novel published under the pseudonym 
of Cleophil. In 1693 he made a great success with his first 
Nay, T'he Old Bachelor, which was performed at Drury Lanv. 

һе next усаг The Double Dealer, a better play, was received 
unfavorably, though it had the warm commendation of Dry- 
den. He produced in 1694 a comedy called Love for Loc. 
which added much to his fame and fortune. and in 1697 Thr 
Mourning Bride, a tragedy, which was greatly admired. He 
obtained several lucrative civil offices. His comedy culled 
The Way of the World, though one of his best plays (1700, 
failed so completely that he renounced the drama іп dis- 
gust. He affected to depreciate his dramatic triumphs, and 
was ambitious to pass for a man of fashion. D. Jan. 19. 
1729. See Charles Wilson's Memoirs of the Life of W. Cor- 
greve (1730). 

Co'nl (Ital. Cuneo): a town of Italy ; in Piedmont ; capial 
of the province of Cuneo; on the river Stura; 54 miles by 
railway З. bv W. from Turin (see map of Italy, ref. 4-B). It 
has a cathedral, a fine town-hall, a royal college. а theater. 
several convents, and palaces. It was a strong fortress bc 
fore 1800, and was dismantled by the French after the battle 
of Marengo in that year. Here are manufactures of linen 
and hemp. Coni has an extensive trade. Pop. 24.024. 


Conic Sections: in mathematics, the sections of a right 
сопе by a plane. If the cutting plane is bu 
the axis, the section is a ctre/e; if it is parallel to one sive 
of the cone, the section is a parabola; if it makes a greater 
angle with the base than is made by the side of the cons 
the section is a Ayperbola ; if it makes a less angle with the 
base than the side does, the section isan ellipse. The circle, 
the line, and the point may each be regarded as particular 
cases of the ellipse; the line as a particular case of tie 
parabola ; the triangle as a particular case of the hyperbola 
The study of conie sections is specially interesting and im- 

ortant on account of its connections with the laws of mov- 
ing bodies. The orbits of planets, the paths of projectiles. 
the undulations of light and sound are all either circular. 
elliptic, parabolic, or hyperbolic. 


Conifers [Lat. cont'ferae, fem. plur. of co'nifer, сопе 
bearing: conus (= Gr. kávos), cone + ferre, bear]: an one 
of woody plants (Со еге, class Gymnosperma, characte? 
ized (1) bv having hard woody stems consisting of pi. 
wood, and bark, and which increase in diameter by the 
growth of lavers of wood and bark, the former outside and 
the latter inside of the older growths:(2) by the devel 
ment of the seed upon an open braet or scale. In па 
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cavs the seed-bearing bracts or scales are in compact 
"cones" as in the pines, spruces, firs, ete. Many of the 
species are evergreen, hence they bear the popular name of 


LYEBGREENS (q. U.). 





Fic. 1—Structure of the pine (Pinus sylvestris): А, young ovulifer- 
ous cone ; B, a cluster of polleniferous cones: С, а young plant ; 
D, two leaves ; E, sections of two leaves, enlarged. 


The eonifers constitute a verv old order of plants, having 
«гопа in Devonian or Subearboniferous times. At 
posent there are about 350 species, widely distributed 
throughout the world, representing thirty-four genera, 
which are often. widely separated, through the disappear- 
ance of related older forms, The two families are Zaracee 
without cones), and Prnacew (with cones). 

I. The Taracee include about ninety species, mostly con- 
fined to the sonth temperate zone and the southeastern 
Asiatic region, The yew-tree (Tarus baccata) of Europe 
and Asia and the American yew (T. canadensis) of Eastern 
U. S. are good representatives of this family. Torreya cali- 
forniea, the California nutmeg-tree, Gingko hiloba, the 
eneko-tree of China and Japan, with species of Phylloclad us 
and Deerydium in Tasmania, New Zealand, and Borneo, 
and Loduearpus in Southeast Asia are other representa- 
Uvex occasionally seen in botanie gardens. 

П. The Prnaree are readily separable into two tribes, 
Cupressinew, the ey presses (with opposite or whorled leaves 
and erect seeds), and Abietineæ, the firs, pines, etc. (with 
spirally arranged leaves and mostly veri seeds). 

І. The Cupressinee include the junipers (Juniperus, 
thirty species, all of the north temperate zone); the white 
ечат (Tanya, four species, of which 7 occidentalis is the 
common arbor-vita of the Eastern U. S., and Chamiecyparis 
of North America and Japan, including С. sphæeroidea, the 
white cedar of Eastern U. 5.); the evpresses (Cupressua, 
twelve species of the Mediterranean region, Mexico, and 
California, including С. lawsoniana and C. macrocarpa, 
both fine ornamental trees of California). 

2. The Abtefinee include the genus Araucaria (ten 
ties of large trees of the southern hemisphere); the 
woods (Sequoia gigantea, the 
tree, and S. sempervirens, the red- 
wood, both of Californin); the bald 
cypress (Tazodium distichum of the 
Southern States and Mississippi val- 
lev); the firs (Abres, eighteen species 
of the northern hemisphere, includ- 
ing A. balsamea. the нып fir of 
the Eastern U. S.); the hemlocks 
(Tsuga canadensis, the hemlock of 
the Eastern U. S., and Pseudotsuga 
tarifolia, the * Douglas spruce ” of 
the Western U. S); the spruces 

(Picea, twelve species of the northern 
Ee surface: hemisphere, represented by P. alba, 
Pea with Пын the white spruce of Northern and 
scars elevated. Eastern. North America, and Р, en- 
gelmannt, Engelmann's spruce of the 
Rocky Mountains); the lurches (Larva, e. g. L. decidua of 
Europe and L, pendula, the “ tamarack ” of Eastern U. S.); 
Me cedars (Cedrus of Europe and Agia, e. g. C. deodara, the 
tedlar-cedar of India, and C. libani, the cedar of Lebanon 
of Western Asia); the pines (Pinus, of seventy species, wide- 
ly distributed in the northern hemisphere). 

CHARLES E. Bessey. 


Conilne, koni-in, also called Conine, Conicine, and 
Cieutine : an alkaloid contained in all parts of the hemlock 
se "nuum maculatum). It is extracted most advanta- 
y from the seeds, either by treating with a dilute solu- 
jon of sodium carbonate and distilling in steam, or by 
rating the ground seeds in a vacuum with dilute acetic 
wid, evaporating, adding magnesia, and treating with 
‘ther, Coniine is an oil of disagreeable odor, suggestive of 
"ires It is a violent poison, acting on the motor nerves and 
prulucing paralysis. lt is an interesting fact that this sub- 
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stance has been prepared artificially by Ladenburg. The 
artificial product is identical with that found in the hem- 
lock. Coniine is shown to be closely related to piperidine, 
an alkaloid found in pepper, and piperidine is in turn closely 
related to pyridine, a substance formed when bones are 
heated. Ira REMSEN. 


Con’ington, Joun: classical scholar, translator, and writ- 
er; b. in Boston, England, Aug. 10, 1825; educated first at 
Rugby under Dr. Arnold, and then at Oxford, where he be- 
came a fellow of University College in 1848. While still a 
B. A. he published an edition of the Agamemnon of Æschy- 
lus, with a poetical version, in which he inaugurated the 
double eareer, which he suecessfully followed up, of critical 
editor and translator. In 1852 he had begun, in conjunction 
with Mr. Goldwin Smith, an edition of the works of Vergil, 
the first volume of which was published in 1858. In 1854 
he was appointed to the chair of Latin in the university, 
and from this time to his eurly death in 1869 his pen was 
constantly busy. His Æschylean studies were continued in 
the edition of the Choéphorw in 1857, but after this he felt 
drawn more а to the studies connected with his 
chair. In 1863 appeared a version of the Odes of Horace, 
and the second volume of his Vergil. In 1866 he published 
a spirited translation of the ZEnetd in the ballad measure 
of Scott, which he followed up the next year by completing 
the version of the Је begun by his friend Mr. Worsley. 
He completed his translation of Horace, and prepared an 
edition of the Satires of Persius, with a translation, just 
before his death in 1869. The last volume of his edition of 
Vergil appeared. after his death, under the supervision of 
his friend and. fellow-worker, Mr. Nettleship, in 1871. Two 
volumes of miscellaneous writings, with a memoir prefixed, 
were issued in. 1872. the second. volume containing a prose 
translation of the Eclogues, Georgics, and zEneéd of Vergil. 

HENRY DRISLER, 


Coniros'tres [from Lat. conus (= Gr. novos), сопе + ros- 
frum, beak]: a group of passerine birds established by 
Cuvier for the finches. crows, orioles, and others character- 
ized by а stout, conical bill. The term was employed in 
much the same way by G. К, Gray for the fourth tribe of 
his order Passeres, Dy later ornithologists the group Coni- 
rostres was restricted to the finches, tanagers, and weaver 
birds, and at present the use of the term is practically obso- 
lete. Е. A. Lucas, 


Coni'um (in Gr. xóveioy): a genus of plants of which Co- 
nium maculatum or the poisonous hemlock is the principal 
species, It is an Old World umbelliferous plant. naturalized 
in the U. 5. Its leaves are uscd in medicine as a sedative, 
hypnotic, and anodyne. In overdoses it produces a danger- 
ous paralysis. With this drug Socrates and Phocion were 
poisoned, Stimulants and emetics are the best antidotes. 


Conjeveram' (anc. Cauchipura, or Golden City): a town 
of Hindustan; on railway; 45 miles S. W. of Madras, in 
the presidency of Madras (see map of South India, ref. 6—F). 
It consists mostly of mud cabins, extends over considerable 
ground, und contains large gardens and cocoa-groves, It is 
noted for two interesting pagodas with very fine sculptures. 
Pop. (1891) 42,548. 


Conjugation | Lat. conjugatio, a yoking together 
(con + jugum, yoke); in the technical language of grammar 
a translation of Gr. ev(vyía (сі. syzyyy); соу, together + 
(wyév, yoke]: in grammar, a regular distribution of the 
several inflections of verbs into their different voices, moods, 
tenses, numbers, and persons; a synopsis or statement. of 
the changes of form or inflections to which а verb is subject. 
In Latin grammar there are four different forms of regular 
verbs, which are called the first, second, third. and. fourth 
conjugations, and in some languages the number is even 
greater. See GRAMMAR. 

CONJUGATION is also а process occurring among the lower 
forms of organie life, in which the substance of two distinct 
organisms, coming into eontact, is passed into a single mass. 
In plants it is always attended with reproduction, sometimes 
also in animals, It has been observed in numerous аа 
and in some fungi. 


Conjunction [from Lat. conjunctio, joining together; 
con, together + jun gere, join]: the aspect of a planet when 
it is in or near the same straight. line with the earth and the 
sun. When between the earth and the sun, it is said to be 
inferior; if bevond the sun so that the latter is the central 
body of the three, or if outside the earth so that the latter 
is the central body, the conjunction is called superior. Ow- 
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ing to the inclination of the planes of the several orbits, the 
three bodies are never mathematically in the same straight 
line. The conjunction is said to be in longitude or in right 
ascension, according as the planet and the sun have the 
same right ascension and the same longitude, or have right 
ascensions and longitudes differing by 180 degrees. S. N. 


Conjunction: in grammar, a part of speech used to con- 
nect words with words or sentences with sentences. It may 
serve to express the relation of propositions to each other. 
Conjunctions are co-ordinate when they unite expressions 
of logically equal importance: subordinate when they unite 
a dependent clause to a principal one. They are called copu- 
lative when they imply an addition, as and; alternative when 
they imply a choice, as or; adversative, implying an opposi- 
tion, divergence, or check, as but; concessive, implying like 
the adversative an opposition, but unlike them introducing 
the opposed rather than the opposing, as though; hypothet- 
ical, implying supposition, as ¿f ; causal, implying reason, as 
because; final, implying purpose, as that; consecutive, im- 

lying effect, as (so) that; temporal, implying time, as when. 

listorically they are the result of differentiation out of ad- 
verbs or pronouns through displacement in their interpreta- 
tion. Revised by Bens. IDE WHEELER. 


Conjunetiva: See Eye. 


Conkling, Roscoe, LL. D.: statesman; b. at Albany, 
N. Y., Oet. 80, 1829; studied and practiced law. In 1846 
he removed to Utica, of which place he became mayor in 
1858; was elected to represent his district in the U.S. Con- 
gress four times, and in 1867, 1873, and 1879 to the U.S. 
Senate. "Throughout the war he was the staunch supporter 
of the administration, figuring prominently from the first in 
debates and on committees, As Senator he took an active 
art in the reconstruction of the Southern States, opposed 

resident Johnson's policy, and zealously championed 
Grant's administration, even advocating his nomination for 
a third term in 1880. Resigned May 16, 1881, in consequence 
of President Garfield's assumption of the control over ap- 
pointments in New York State and the Senate's confirmation 
of the President's policy; confirmed as associate justice of 
Supreme Court of U. S. Mar. 2, 1882, but declined the office. 
D. in New York city, Apr. 18, 1888. See Life and Letters 
(1889). 

Conlie: a French village; in the department of Sarthe; 
14 miles. W, of Le Mans (see map of France, ref. 4-D). 
.Near it the French Government established in Oct., 1870, a 
large fortified camp. After the battle of Le Mans the camp 
was, on Jan. 14, 1871, occupied by the Germans. 

Con’naught: the most western province of Ireland; 
bounded N. and W. by the Atlantic Ocean, E. by Ulster and 
Leinster, and S. by Munster. Area, 6,863 sq. miles. It is 
divided into the counties of Galway, Leitrim, Mayo, Ros- 
common, and Sligo. The surface in the western part is 
mountainous. 'The coast is deeply indented and affords 
good harbors. The river Shannon forms the eastern bound- 
ary of the province. Connaught was formerly a kingdom 
ofthe Irish pentarchy. Pop. (1881) 821,657 ; (1891) 723,578. 

Connaught, ARTHUR WILLIAM Patrick ALBERT, Duke 
of: Prince of the United Kingdom, Duke of Saxony, Prince 
of Coburg and Gotha; b. at Buekingham Palace, May 1, 
1850; the third son of Queen Victoria. Entered the Military 
Academy at Woolwieh in 1866; was rapidly promoted, be- 
coming general of brigade in 1880; was created Duke of 
Connaught and Strathearn and Earl óf Sussex, May 26, 
1874, taking his seat in the House of Lords June 8. On 
Mar. 13, 1879, he married Princess Louise Margaret of 
Prussia, the grand-niece of Emperor William I. of Germany. 

C. Н. THURBER. 

Conneaut, kon'néé-awt: village; Ashtabula co., О. (for 
location of county, see map of Ohio, ref. 1-J); on Lake Sh. 
and Mich., So. and N. Y., Ch. and St. L. К. Rs., and on Con- 
neaut creek ; 68 miles E. N. E. of Cleveland; has a good har- 
bor at the mouth of Conneaut creek, 2 miles from the village, 
which is the Lake Erie terminus of the Pittsb., Shen. and 
L. E. К. R., and is a large coal-shipping and ore-receiving 
port. The village has five churches, fine publie schools, 
large railroad shops, sundry manufactories, water-works, 
electric lights, and is a shipping-point for produce. The 
first. settlers of the Western Reserve landed here in 1796. 
Pop. (1880) 1,256 ; (1890) 3,241; (1893) estimated, 4,750. 

EDITOR or * REPORTER.” 

Connecticut, kon-net'i-küt: a river of the U. S. ; rises in 

the extreme northern part of New Hampshire, near the 
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frontier of Canada. Its west bank forms the entire bound 
ary between New Hampshire and Vermont. (See New 
HAMPSHIRE.) It flows in a general S. S. W. direction untii 
it enters Franklin со., Mass. It afterward intersects Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, flowing nearly southward to Mid- 
dletown, Conn., below which its course is S. E., and enters 
Long Island Sound at Saybrook. Length about 450 miles 
The valley of the Connecticut is celebrated for the beauty 
of its seenery, the fertility of its soil, and the luxuriant 
growth of the tobacco-plant known as the Connecticut seed- 
leaf, which is used principally as wrappers in making cigars. 
It is not an uncommon thing for the crop to exceed 2,000 |b. 
to the acre. The head of steamboat navigation is at Hart- 
ford, which is about 50 miles from its mouth. Its princi- 
pal affluents are the Deerfield, Farmington, and Chicopee 
rivers. 


Connecticut: one of the New England States; situated 
between 41° and 42° 3 N. lat. and 71° 55 and 73° 50 W. 
lon.; bounded N. by 
Massachusetts, E. by 
Rhode Island, S. bv 
Long Island Sound, 
W. by New York. 
Area, 5,004 sq. miles; 
coast-line, 100 miles; 
length, E. to W., 
86 miles; average 
breadth, N. to 5., 55 
miles. | 

Connecticut, by 
the census of 1890, 
rankedtwenty-ninth | 
among the States in 
population. 

opography, Riv- 
ers, etc,.—' l'here are 
no elevations deserv- 
ing the name of 
mountains in the 
State. Numerous 
ranges of hills; in 
the east rounded and 
fertile, in the west 
often broken and precipitous, with bold bluffs of trap-rock. 
Three principal rivers, with their affluents and some smaller 
ones, drain the State—viz., the Connecticut, Thames, and 
Housatonic. The river-vallevs are generally very fertile, but 
the Sound shore is sandy. The hills furnish good grazing 
lands. Тһе Connecticut, Housatonic, and Thames are navi- 
gable to the head of tide-water. The numerous falls on the 
smaller streams afford abundant water-power. "There are no 
lakes, but there are many ponds in the State. 

Minerals.—Copper and lead, both combined with silver, 
are found in considerable quantities, but have not been 
worked profitably hitherto: Бой-гоп ores, hematite in the 
northwest yielding excellent iron, and nickel; limestone for 
lime, marble, and the brownstone (old red sandstone) of the 
Portland quarries; flagstones, granite, and gneiss; sulphate 
of barytes, Irydraulic lime, verd-antique, tiling slate, fire-ciay 
and kaolin, and many mineral springs. 

Vegetation and Vegetable Products.—There is yet consid- 
erable timber in Connecticut, including hickory, white, red, 
and yellow oak, chestnut, butternut, tulip-tree, beech, birch, 
hop-hornbeam, four species of maple ash, elm, wild cherry, 
sassafras, and many shrubs and small trees. The soil 15 
good in the valleys, and with judicious cultivation yields 
liberal crops. Tobacco is the largest crop in the Connecti- 
eut valley, and Indian corn, oats, rye, and buckwheat are 
largely grown, with some wheat and barley; potatoes and 
hay are large crops; orchard fruits are plentiful. The west 
and southwest parts of the State produce large quantities of 
market vegetables and small fruits for the New York mar- 
ket. Dairy, cattle, and sheep farming are favorite pursuits, 
and the milk, butter, and cheese of Western Connecticut are 
famous. The returns for 1892 show the following products 
in Connecticut: Indian corn, 1,518,000 bush. ; oats, 619,000 
bush.; rye (1891), 214,935 bush.; buckwheat (1891), 46,1 
bush.; wheat (1891), 34,000 bush. In 1880 2,584,262 bush. 
of potatoes and 557,860 tons of hay were produced ; in 1559 
the pounds of tobacco raised were 8,874,924, Connecticut 
has more farms devoted to seed-growing than any other 
State, the number іп 1890 being 85. - 

Animals.—There are few wild animals except the smaller 


Connecticut seal. 
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CONNECTICUT 


game, There were in 1891 in Connecticut 46,238 horses, 
255,389 cattle, 46.759 sheep, and 55,508 swine. 

The climate is not so harsh in winter as that of the States 
hordering on the ocean, the extreme range of the thermome- 
ter for the year not exceeding 90° F.; maximum 93 , mini- 
mum 3 ; summer mean about 68° or 69°, and winter mean 
fram 27° to 29^: mean annual rainfall, from 21 to 52:5 
inches. The State is generally healthy, pulmonary com- 
paints being somewhat prevalent, and zymotie diseases oc- 
curring in the river-valleys. Miasmatic fevers, formerly un- 
kuown, now prevail in most parts, but are not severe. 

Manu factures.—Connecticut is essentially а manufactur- 
ing State, and excels any other in the variety of its industries, 
while the amount of manufactured products is large for its 
population, All deseriptions of textiles ; wares of gold, sil- 
ver, brass, copper, zine, nickel, iron, steel, leather, wood, ete. ; 
clothing, clocks, watches, carriages, books and printing, fire- 
arms and ammunition, sewing-machines and other machin- 
егу, flour and food preparations, glass and lamps, hats, hooks 
and eves, hoop-skirts and hosiery, jewelry, musical instru- 
ments, needles and pins, paper and perfumery, spectacles, 
straw goods, varnish, veneering, vinegar, and whips are a 
few of the varied productions of its factories. The census 
returns of 184) showed that 6.822 manufacturing establish- 
ments reported, These had a combined capital of $227.004,- 
46: employed 149,939 persons; paid $75.990.606 for wages 
and $123,183,080 for materials; and had products valued at 
#24%,886.364. In 1891 24,428 tons of pig iron were pro- 
duced, and 26.058 tons of iron ore were mined. The com- 
bined textile industries employed 198 establishments, with 
Invested capital of $59,262,994; hands emploved, 31,5390; 
wages paid. $11,472,070; value of products, $46,042,302. In 
wol manufacture, 109 establishments were employed with 
total capital of #25,090,116; value of products, ¥20.843,965. 
There were 35 establishments engaged in silk manufacture, 
with aggregate capital of $9,037,042 ; value of finished prod- 
ucis. $69.104,099. 

Finances.—The State debt, Sept. 30, 1894, was $3.240.200. 
The assessed valuation in Oct., 1893, was $416,323.352. State 
receipts for the year ended Sept. 30, 1894, $1,912,138; ex- 
jenditures for the same year, $2,027,122. 

Commerce,—The direct foreign commerce from the ports 
"f Cunnecticut in 1894 was $736,741 imports, exports $2,349. 
The commerce of Connecticut through the port of New York 
Was very large, the business of Connecticut covering an im- 
mense import and export trade, but figures are not separately 
given. The internal commerce and coasting trade are also 
verv large, In 1892 the registered, enrolled, and licensed 
vessels in Connecticut were 825, of 140,684 tons; of these, 
I* were steam craft, of 47,937 tons. In foreign commerce, 
ҸӘ vessels, of 17,263 tons, entered in усаг ending June 80, 
IS, 

Banks, ete—Number of national banks in operation in 
Connecticut Oct. 31, 1894, 84; capital, $22,791,070; circula- 
поп, $7,942,625 ; deposits, $34,560,881; 8 State banks and 
l trust companies with $3,526,600 capital апа $9,738.72 
deposits and 90 savings-banks with $136,998.858 deposits. 
There are 25 fire and marine insurance companies—8 joint- 
Sock, 17 mutual; the assets about $36,000,000; also 12 life 
and 2 accident insurance companies; aggregate assets, near- 
ly $140,000,000. 

Education, Libraries, ete.—Connecticut has (1895) a school 
population of 170,589, of whom 138,882 are enrolled in pub- 
le schools, with an average attendance of 96.213. There are 
aiwa 21,306 pupils in other than publie schools, Number of 
“hool-houses, 1,632. There are 395 graded schools, with 
1.525 departments; schools were taught an average of nine 
months in each year. There are 3,086 teachers—men, 403 ; 
women, 3.283; average monthly pay of men, $85.28; of 
women, 241.88; whole income for public schools, $2.458,274 ; 
whole expenditure, $2,585,109 ; amount of State school fund, 
FIRTH. There are high schools in all the larger towns, 
” normal schools with 453 pupils, and 7 teachers’ institutes. 
[пете are many collegiate schools and seminaries for both 
"Yes, 3 universities or colleges, all well endowed, and 1 
(Yale University, at New Haven) having schools of law, 
тепе, theology, physical science, engineering, music, 
acriculture, and philoso эу; Trinity College, and Wesleyan 
Universitv, The 3 SERE had 2,830 students in 1895. 
There are in the State 107 publie libraries of over 300 vol- 
umes each, with an aggregate of 707,159 volumes. In 1894 
the whole number of newspapers published in the State was 
L5 daily, 116 others. 

CAurches.—'l'here are about 1,200 churches of all denom- 
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inations and over $17,000,000 of church property. The 
Congregationalists are the leading denomination, followed 
iu their order by the Methodists, Episcopalians, Baptists, 
Roman Catholies, Universalists, Presbyterians, Luthe "ulis, 
Jews, ete. ` 

Population.—Constant emigration has prevented a verv 
rapid growth in Connecticut. In 1790 the population was 
231,946 ; in 1850, 370.792 ; in 1870, 587,454; in 1880, 622,700: 
in 1890. 746358 (white, 733,438; colored, 12,820; besides 
129 Asinties and 24 Indians), The principal towns are Hart- 
ford (capital), 53,230; New Haven, 86,045; Bridgeport, 
48,866; Waterbury, 33,202; Meriden, 25.423; New Britain, 
19,007; Norwalk. 17.747; Danbury, 19.473; Norwich, 23.048; 
stamford, 15,700; New London, 13.757: Ansonia, 10.3543 ; 
Middletown, 15,205: Willimantic, 8,648; Rockville, 7.832; 
Bristol, 7,582; Winsted, 4,846. 


























— * Рор. Pop. Mu DN Pop. 

COUNTIES LE MEC ids | COUNTY-TOWNS. | |. 
—— Е TE SRS ЕЛ. 
Fairfield......... , H-D [112022 | 150.081 | 1 Bridzeport .... ыз 
i 1 ' › ry ane ae ict |J. "E. 
Hartford "rur |. &-G (125,392 | 147.180. Harttford.......... 53,530 
Litehtield....... қ Б | 52.044 | 53.542. Litehtfiekd....,..... 3.304 
Middlesex eran z 35.5 9.52. i | Haddam — eae 92.005 
: H-H | 35,589 | 80,594 Middletown [111 | 15.005 
New Haven...... 11-F : 150.53 | 209.058 New Haven........ ИЧКЕ 
New ? Moe... Б AD т (э pe В \ New London nm 13.75? 
I ondon J0-K 13,152 16,634 | | Norwich — ИН 29 O48 
Tolland N R-J 21.112! 25.081 Tolland............ 1.037 
Windham. ...... | BK 43.36 | 45.158 Brooklyn.......... 2,028 

Totals ....... ТЯ (622,700 , 746,258 


* Referenge for location of counties, see map of Connecticut. 


History.—The territory now embraced in the State of 
Connecticut, as well as the eastern part of Long Island, 
was first explored by the Duteh from the neighboring col- 
ony of New Netherlands, who laid claim to it, before 1620, 
but made no settlement within its limits till 1533, First 
white settlement, June 8, 1633, by Dutch, at. Dutch Point, 
Hartford: second, also 1633, by a party from Plymouth 
colony, at mouth of Tunxis (Windsor); third, Wethers- 
field, 1624, autumn; fourth and fifth at Saybrook, 1635, 
and additions to Windsor and Wethersfield; sixth, Hart- 
ford, 1636; the last three united in 1637, and in May of 
that year, under Capt, Mason, attacked and destroyed Pe- 
quot fort near New London. In 1638 Quinnipiac (after- 
ward New Haven) settled by Davenport, Eaton, ete.; with 
adjacent towns remained a separate colony till 1665, when, 
after earnest resistance, it united with the river-towns 
known as Connecticut under charter of Charles II., granted 
in 1662 to John Winthrop (second) In 1685-87 James 
II. attempted to annul al] the New England charters and 
put the colonies together under a royal governor—sSir Ed- 
mund Andros—appointed by the crown. The demand was 
mide on Connecticut in Ocet., 1687, but after some debate 
the lights were extinguished and the charter secretly con- 
veved away and hidden in the hollow of a large oak on the 
W vllvs estate, ever after known as the CHARTER ОАК (4. 7'.). 
Sir Edmund Andros took possession of the government, and 
for a year and a half ruled tvrannieally, but was deposed 
on the fall of James IT, and the charter of 1662 continued 
to be recognized us the supreme law of the colony for 
129 vears thereafter. The general court or colonial legisla- 
ture held two sessions a year, and from 1701 to 1875 these 
amd the annual sessions which succeeded them were held 
alternately in. Hartford and New Haven. Hartford is now 
the sole capital. During the first and second French wars 
the colony of Connecticut furnished her full quotas promptly, 
and in the Revolution she furnished more men and more 
money іп proportion to her population than any other col- 
опу. Нег Governor (Jonathan Trumbull) was Washing- 
ton's wisest counselor, and her general assembly were 
among the earliest petitioners for the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Connecticut was the fifth State to adopt the 
Constitution of the U.N., Jan. 9, 1788. Connecticut suffered 
severely from the events which preceded the war of 1812, 
hut furnished her full quota of men and means for the 
war, The so-called “ Hartford Convention" of Doc. 1814, 
composed of delegates from all the New England States, 
was not, as is often alleged, an unpatriotie or treasonable 
body, but its action was rendered unnecessary by the 
speedy conclusion of the war, In 1818 Connecticut adopt- 
ed her present constitution, which abolished all relics of 
slavery and of a State Church. It has been modified since 
then, but never abrogated. The State took part in the 
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Mexican war, and early dedicated its Western lands in Ohio 
to an educational fund for all its children. Since 1818 the 
State has been generally prosperous and peaceful. She took 
ап active part in the war of 1861-65, and sent her full quota 
of men into the field as thoroughly equipped and supplied 
with all that was needful to their efficiency as those of any 
State in the Union. Нег soldiers were distinguished on all 
the battle-fields of the war, and her war Governor, Bucking- 
ham, was one of President Lincoln's most trusted counsel- 
ors. Politically, the State is very equally balanced between 
the Democratic and Republican parties. The arms of the 
State are three vines in fruit, two and one, all proper. The 
motto is Qui transtulit sustinet —He who transplanted sus- 
tains. 


GOVERNORS, 
Samuel Huntington...... 1785-96 | Alexander H. Holley..... 1857-58 
Oliver Wolcott ........... 1796-08 | William A. Buckingham.. 1858-66 
Jonathan Trumbull.... 1798-1809 | Joseph R. Hawley........ 1866-67 
John Treadwell........... 1809-11 | James E. English ........ 1867-69 
Roger Griswold .......... 1811-13 | Marshall Jewell.......... 1869-7 
John Cotton Smith....... 1813-18 | James E. English ........ 1870-71 
Oliver Wolcott ........... 1818-27 | Marshall Jewell.......... 1871-73 
‘Gideon Tomlinson........ 1827-31 | Charles Н. Ingersol!...... 1873-77 
John 8: Peters............ 1831-33 | Richard D. Hubbard ..... 1877-7 
Henry W. Edwards...... 1833-34 | Charles B. Andrews...... 1879-81 
Samuel A. Foote ..... .... 1834-35 | Hobart B. Bigelow ....... 1881-83 
Henry W. Edwards.. ... 1835-38 | Thomas M. Waller ....... 1883-85 
William W. Ellsworth.... 1838-42 | Henry B. Harrison....... 1885-87 
Chauncey Е. Cleveland... 1842-44 | P. C. Lounsbury.......... 1887-89 
Roger S. Baldwin ........ 1844-46 | Morgan G. Bulkeley...... 1889-93 
Isaac Toucey............. 1846-47 | Luzon B. Morris.......... 1893-95 
‘Clark Bissell.............: 1847-49 | O. Vincent Coffin......... 1895-97 
Joseph Trumbull......... 1849-50 | Lorrin A. Cooke. ......... 1597- 
"Thomas Н. Seymour..... 1850-53 
С. Н. Pond (acting)....... 1853-54 
Henry Dutton............ 1854-55 , 
William Т. Minor......... 1855-57 | 


Revised by A. R. Sporrorp. 
Connection of Ideas: Усе ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS. 


Con'nellsville: borough and railroad junction ; Fayette 
-&o., Pa. (for location of county, see map of Pennsylvania, ref. 
6-B); on the Youghiogheny river; 57 miles S. S. E. of 
Pittsburg; has first-class graded schools, churches of seven 
denominations, Armory Hall, and a State hospital; has 
electric lights, gas, natural gas, water-works, paved streets, 
and electric cars. It is the center of the famous Connells- 
ville coke region, which stretches away for 20 miles N. and 
S. and embraces 84 mines and coke-works, the latter aggre- 
gating 18,000 ovens. and the whole employing upward of 
20,000 men. Connellsville is an historic point, having been 
settled in 1767 by Washington’s friend, ool. William Craw- 
ford, who was burned at the stake by the Indians at San- 
dusky, O., in 1782, Pop. (1880) 3,609 ; (1890) 5.629 ; (1893) 
estimated with suburbs, 10,000. EDITOR or “ COURIER.” 

Connema’ra: a district forming the western part of Coun- 
ty Galway, Ireland ; about 30 miles long and 20 miles broad ; 
noted for its wild and picturesque scenery. Its lakes and in- 
lets abound in fish, ind it is much visited by tourists. 


Conner, DaviD: naval officer; b. in Harrisburg, Pa., in 
1792; entered the U. S. navy as midshipman in 1809 ; served 
with great honor in the war of 1812-15; as commodore in 
the Mexican war, effectively blockaded the Mexican ports on 
the Gulf; became commandant of the Philadelphia navy- 
yard. D. in Philadelphia, Mar. 20, 1856. 


Conner, James: b. at Charleston, S. C., Sept. 1, 1829; 
graduated at South Carolina College in 1849, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1852. In 1856 he was appointed U. S. 
distriet attorney for South Carolina; resigned that office 
Dec., 1860. Не was appointed Confederate States district 
attorney for South Carolina, but did not actively assume 
the duties of the office; entered the Confederate army in 
1861 as captain, and became acting major-general; was 
engaged in many battles, and after the war again practiced 
law. In 1876 he was made chairman of the State Demo- 
cratic executive committee, and was elected attorney-general 
on the ticket with Hampton for Governor; resigned in 1877. 
D. June 26, 1883. 

Connersville: city; capital of Fayette co., Ind. (for loca- 
tion of county, see map of Indiana, ref. 7-G); on Cin., Cl., Ch. 
and St. L., Cin., Ham. and Dayton, and Ft. Wayne, Cin. and 
L. К. Rs. and on the Whitewater river; 67 miles N. W. of 
Cincinnati. The chief industries of the city are manufac- 
tures of furniture, carriages, and blowers. It has water- 
works, electric lights, апа natural-gas wells, Pop. (1880) 
3,228 ; (1890) 4.548. EDITOR or “ News.” 

Connor, or Cunner: а smal] European marine fish (called 
also gilt-head and golden maid), the Crenilabrus melops. А 


CONRAD I. 


somewhat similar fish is the connor, blue perch, chogset, or 
bergall of the Atlantic waters of the U. S. (Ctenolabrus 
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The connor, or gilt-head. 


adspersus). It is a tolerable fish for the table, for which itis 
extensively caught. 

Connor, SELDEN: b. Jan. 25, 1839, at Fairfield, Me. ; grad- 
uated at Tufts College, Medford, Mass., in 1859; studied 
law, but before commencing the practice ofit he enlisted 
as a private in a Vermont regiment at the commencement 
of the civil war; became afterward a lieutenant-colonel in 
a Maine regiment; received a commission as colonel, and 
was severely wounded in the battle of the Wilderness in 
1864; he then became a brigadier-general ; was mustered out 
Apr., 1866, was appointed an assessor of internal revenue in 
1868, a collector of internal revenue in 1873, and was Govern- 
or of Maine from Jan., 1876, to Jan., 1879, and U. S. pen- 
sion agent from 1882 to 1886. 


Co’noid [from Gr. rwvoeðhs, cone-like ; x&vos, cone + 
elbos, appearance]: a skew surface, generated by the mo- 
tion of a line which remains parallel to a plane, and 
has a rectilinear director. When the directing plane aud 
line are perpendicular to each other, the latter is a line of 
striction on the surface. This line being taken as axis of 2, 


the equation of the surface may be written z = s(2} what- 


ever the nature of its second director may be. Should 
the latter be also a right line, not in the same plane with 
the first director, the conoid will be an equilateral parabo- 
loid. The cono-cuneus of Wallis is also a conoid; and 
another example is the skew helicoid, the curvilinear di- 
rector of which is a helix, having the rectilinear director 
for its axis. The under surface of a spiral staircase рге 
sents a familiar illustration of this conoid. A conoid may 
be regarded as having three directors—one curvilinear 
and two rectilinear; one of the latter being at infinity. 
If the first of these directors be a curve of the mth order, 
then the order of the conoidal surface will be 2m, and 
each rectilinear director will be a multiple curve on the 
conoid of the mth order of multiplicity. The directing 
lane being horizontal, the lines of level on the surface will 
m the generators; the lines of greatest slope, since they 
cut the former lines perpendicularly, will be projected inte 
circles on the directing plane. Formerly it was a custom 
to give the name conoid to any solid generated by the re 
tation of a conie section around one of its axes, In this 
acceptation the term is obsolete, and has been replaced by 
that of a quadric of revolution. 


Co’non, or Ko’non (in Gr. Kóvev) : an Athenian generi 
of high reputation; entered publie life about 413 p. с. Не 
was one of the ten generals chosen in 407, and was defeated 
by Lysander at ZEgospotami in 405. He commanded the 
combined fleets of Persia and Athens which defeated the 
Spartans at Cnidos in 394 в. c. He afterward rebuilt the 
Long Walls of Athens. His son Timotheus was an eminen! 
commander, 


Conon of Samos: Greek geometer and astronomer; Wê 
a friend of Archimedes, who expressed in one of his works 
a high estimation of his sagacity. He lived at Alexandria 
about 250 в. с. Conon invented the curve called the spir 
of Archimedes. His works are all lost. 


Conquest: See INTERNATIONAL Law. 


Con’rad I.: Emperor of Germany; elected in 911 4.» 
He was previously Duke of Franconia, and related to the 
Carlovingian house. He waged war against Henry the 
Fowler, of Saxony, from whom he conquered Thuring™: 
Charles the Simple, of France, from whom he conquer 
Alsace and Lorraine; and Arnulf of Bavaria, whom h 


CONRAD II. 


drove into Hungary. 
vars Dec. 23, 918. 

Conrad П. (called The Salic): son of Henry, Duke of 
Franconia. He was elected King of Germany in 1024, and 
was crowned as emperor by the pope in 1027. Ie is said to 
have been a wise ruler and the author of the written feudal 
«aw of Germany. He died June 4, 1039, and was succeeded 
һу his son Henry III. 

Conrad IIL, of Germany: b. in 1093; was the first of 
the Hohenstaufens and a grandson of Henry IV. Не was 
rile emperor in 1138, and waged war against Henry the 
Proud, Duke of Saxony. The party names of Guelph and 
Ghibelline originated in this war. In 1147 he led a crusade. 
Excited by St. Bernard of Clairveaux, he took the cross and 
hastened to Asia Minor: at the head of a splendid arma- 
nent, but his plans were foiled by the treachery of Manuel 
Comnenus, He besieged Damascus without success, and 
returned in 1149. D. Feb. 15, 1152, and was succeeded by 
Frederiek Barbarossa. See Gundling, Geschichte und 
Tinten Kayser Conrads TIT., 1120. 


Conrad IV.: son of Frederick П., Emperor of Germany ; 
was born in Apulia in 1228. He was crowned King of the 
komans in 1987, and on the death of his father in 1250 as- 
~uned the title of emperor. He was supported by the Ghi- 
lwllines, but the pope and the Guelphs recognized his com- 
i-Titor, William of Holland. Conrad marched into Italy in 
1351, and took Naples, D. May 27, 1254. 

Conrad Ү. or Con’radin: the son and heir of Conrad 
IV.: was born in 1252. "The kingdom of Naples was 
eurped by his uncle Manfred. Instigated by the pope, 
Charles of Anjou waged war against Manfred and con- 
тате Naples. Conrad was defeated and captured at Tag- 
— in 1268 by Charles, by whose order he was be- 
loaded, 

Conrad, ROBERT TAYLOR : dramatist; b. in Philadelphia, 
Pa. June 10, 1310. He studied law, and became a judge 
"f the court of general sessions in 1838, Among his works 
we a tragedy entitled Ay/mere, which was very successful, 
ind a volume of poems (1852). He was elected mayor of 
Philadelphia by the American party in 1854, and judge of 
Vurter sessions in 1856. D. June 27, 1858. 

Conrad, Тїмотнү Аввотт: conchologist апа palwontolo- 
лч b. in New Jersey in 1803. He published, beside other 
works, Fossil Shells of the Tertiary Formation of North 
America (1832); New Fresh-water Shells of the United 
Nites (1836); Miocene Shells of the United States (1838) ; 
ud Paleontology of the State of New York, published at 
"w expense of that State (1838—40). He was one of the 
"aturalists employed in the geological survey of New York. 
D. Аш. 9, 1877. 

(on'salvi. ERcorE, Cardinal: an Italian statesman and 
former; b. in Rome, June 8, 1757. He became, іп 1800, 
"ef minister of Pope Pius VII., and negotiated the con- 
"lat with Bonaparte in 1301. He promoted art and learn- 
ng and was an able diplomatist. D. Jan. 24, 1824. See 
(rtincau-Joly, Mémoires du Cardinal Consalvi. 
Consanguin’ity [from Lat. consangui nitas, blood-rela- 
"ship: con, together + sanguis, blood]: in law, relation- 
“iy by blood, or that subsisting between — descending 
“ina common ancestor, or where one descends from the 
Uher—distinguished. from AFFINITY (q. т). It is either 
nal or collateral. It is said to be lineal when one of the 
persons whose relationship is to be traced is descended from 
ile other. It is said to be collateral when they are de- 
“tiled from a common ancestor, and one is not descended 
irn the other. There are two principal modes of reckon- 
ng collateral consanguinity. One method is to count the 
"Trees intervening between the one farthest. removed from 
"ir common ancestor and such ancestor. Thus the son of 
ie nephew of A on that system of computation is related to 
Am the third degree, as being three removes from the com- 
теп ancestor, the father of А. This is the method of the 
"anon and common law. The civil law reckons the degrees 
um the one relative to the other, ascending, on the one 
hand, from one of the parties to the common ancestor, and 
m counting downward to the other. On that theory A 
"ll he related to the son of his nephew in the fourth de- 
“Te. The eivil-Iaw method is generally employed in the 
US In reckoning lineal consanguinity the two systems 
^^ not differ, Thus the father and son are related in the 
rt. degree, the grandfather and grandson in the second. 
t frequently becomes necessary to resort to these rules not 


He fell in a battle against the Mag- 


CONSECRATION Т, 
only in considering the transmission of estates, but in as- 
certaining persons who are disqualified to act as judges or 
jurymen by reason of relationship. 

Revised by F. STURGES ALLEN. 

Conscience гий Lat. conscien' tia, the sharing of knowl- 
edge with another, common understanding, knowledge with 
one's self, moral consciousness, conscience; con, with + 
scire, knov |. the moral sense; the power of feeling we have 
which enables us to know whether an act or desire is right 
or wrong. See MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Conscience, Cases of: See CasvisTRy. 

Conscience, kon'si-dàns', HENRI: b. at Antwerp, Dec, 3, 
1812. From 1830 to 1836 he served in the Belgian army as 
simple soldier, but made his name known throughout the 
whole country by his patriotic songs, to which he often set 
the tune himself. Nevertheless, from 1836 to 1838 he had 
to fight hard to make a living as a journeyman gardencr, a 
village schoolmaster, ete., but in 1838 he began to write for 
the Anti-French League, an association working for the ex- 
pulsion of the French language from Belgium and the adop- 
tion of the Flemish. Although he wrote all his novels in 
Flemish (The Lion of Flanders, Jacob van Artevelde, Val- 
entyn, The Lost Glove, ete.), he soon became one of the most. 
widely read novelists of the day. His books were translated 
into German, French, English, Danish, ete. The King of 
Belgium made him teacher of Flemish to his children, and 
the city of Antwerp erected a statue in his honor before his 
death. |. D. in Brussels, Sept. 10, 1833. 

Consciousness [deriv. of conscious, from Lat. conscius, 
knowing something with another, knowing in one’s self : сон, 
with + «cire, know]: the state in which we are when all or 
any of our mental faculties are in exercise. It is a condition 
or accompaniment of every mental operation, In meta- 
physical terminology it signifies the knowledge which the 
mind has of its own operations. * We not only feel.” says 
Cousin, * but we know that we feel; we not only aet, but 
we know that we act; we not only think, but we know that 
we think; to think without knowing that we think is as if 
we should not think: and the peculiar quality, the funda- 
mental attribute of thought, is to have a consciousness of 
itself. Consciousness is this interior light, which illuminates 
everything thàt takes place in the soul; consciousness is the 
accompaniment of all our faculties, and is, so to speak. their 
echo." That consciousness is not a particular faculty of 
the mind, but the universal condition of intelligence, the 
fundamental form of all the modes of our thinking activity, 
and not а special mode of that activity, is strenuously main- 
tained by a number of modern philosophers, but has found 
its most elaborate and thorough representation in Sir Will- 
iam Hamilton's Lectures on Metaphysics, of which the 
larger part is wholly devoted to it. This view of conscious- 
ness, as the common condition under which all our faculties 
are brought into operation, or of considering these faculties 
and their operations as so many modifications of conscious- 
ness, has now been generally adopted; so much so that 
psychology, or the science of mind, has been denominated 
an inquiry into the facts of consciousness. This view. how- 
ever, has many strenuous opponents, especially among re- 
cent writers of the materialistic school. 


Conscript Fathers [Lat. patres conscrip'tt, those enrolled 
as fathers, i. e. in the senate]: an appellation given to the 
senators of ancient Rome, because, after the expulsion of 
Tarquin, when Brutus added another hundred to the num- 
ber of senators, thg names of the new members were “ writ- 
ten together” with those of the old, and the whole body re- 
ceived the appellation of Conseript Fathers. 


Conscription [Lat. conscrip'tio, a putting together in 
writing, description in writing, a writing; con, together 4 
scri' bere, write. The word was first employed in the sense 
“a compulsory enlistment” by the French republic in 1798] : 
a compulsory enrollment of men for military service. This 
is the system by which the armies of France and some other 
countries are recruited. The soldiers who are thus com- 
pelled to enter the army are called conscripts. The con- 
scription was established in France during the Revolution 
of 1739, The number required for the service is drawn by 
lot from the number of young, able-bodied men who are not 
exempt. 


Consecration [from Lat. consecra fio, deriv. of consecra re, 
make sacred, dedicate; con + sacra re, deriv. of sacer, 
holy]: 1. The act or ceremony of separating a person or a 
thing from a common to a sacred use. 2. ‘The act by which 
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a priest, duly and canonically chosen to “the office and 
administration of a bishop in the Church of God,” receives 
the grace of the episcopate by the imposition of the hands 
of three bishops. 3. The act of the priest by which, at the 
celebration of the Eucharist, by the recital of the words of 
institution and the use of the appointed manual acts, 
through the operation of the Holy Ghost, the offered bread 
and wine are sacramentally made the body and blood of 
Christ. 4. The act of a bishop or priest when setting apart 
for holy uses a church, an altar, the sacred vessels, vest- 
ments, ete. “The Form of Ordaining or Consecrating a 
Bishop” is a part of the ordinal appended to the English 
and American р rayer-books. The form of service generally, 
though not necessarily, used in consecrating churches in 
England was drawn up by both Houses of Convocation 1n 
1712. but failed to receive the royal assent. * The Form of 
Consecration of a Church or Chapel " set forth by the au- 
thority of the General Convocation of 1799 is, with slight 
changes adopted in 1886, one of the offices of the American 
Church, and is found in the new Standard of 1892. 

W. S. Perry. 


Consecrator: in the Holy Communion, the bishop or 
priest who celebrates, The officiant in the act of settins 
apart a church or its furniture for sacred uses, In contr 
ring the episcopate, the uc or metropolitan c, e 
bishop presiding at the function, In the Protestant du кй 
pal Church, the senior bishop at a consecration, or the 1210р 
to whom the commission of the presiding bixhop ix girl ressed 
authorizing him with two other * consecrators" to mit a 
bishop-elect to the episcopate by the laying on of hads and 
by prayer. W. 5. PERRY. 

Consen'tius: a Latin grammarian of the fifth 'entury 
A. D., from Саш. His two works, On the Noun gu a 
and On Barbarisms and. Metaplasms, are printed in“ yeil’s 
edition of the Grammatici Datini, vol. v., pp. 329-404. ~ 


Conservation of Force: See ENERGY ; also DISSIPATION 
or ExERGY. 


Conservatives [from Fr. conserratif, from a deriv. of 
Lat. conserva re, preserve; eon + serva re, keep]: in politics, 
those who oppose radical changes in institutions or laws. 
In England those formerly called Tories are now termed 
Conservatives. See POLITICAL PARTIES. | 


Conserva’tors of the Peace: formerly. in England, the 
wardens of the peace, answering to the modern justices of 
the peace, appointed to maintain order and police super- 
vision in their counties, The term is now specifically ap- 
plied to the sovereign. who is the principal conservator of 
the peace, the lord chancellor, the lord treasurer, the lord 
high constable, the justices of the queen's bench, апа the 
master of the rolls, who, bv virtne of their offices, have 
power to commit breakers of the peace anywhere. 

Revised by F. STURUES ALLEN. 

Conservatory [as if from a Lat. *conservatorium, deriv. 
of conserva' re, conserva fus, preserve, like andito rium, de- 
vorso rium, and signifying a place where things are pre- 
served, a repository]: a glass-house in which plunts are kept 
while blooming or in an ornamental condition, The plants 
are grown in a general greenhouse or forcing-honse, and 
taken to the conservatory house or room as they reach their 
ornamental stage. The term is often loosely applied to any 
ornamental greenhouse, See GREENHOUSE. | 


Conservatory [same word as preceding, but serving as a 
translation of Ital. conservatorio in which the special mean- 
ing “a home for orphans and foundlin&" had developed 
into “school of music” on account of the instruction in 
music given at these homes or hospitals]: a school or place 
of publie instruction and training designed to conserve and 
promote the study of some brunch of science or art, but more 
particularly musie. Such schools are of ancient origin, and 
were probably founded by eeclesiasties for the purpose of im- 
proving the character of church musie. They were originally 
charity schools, recruited from foundlings and orphans of 
both sexes. The first conservatory was the famous one of 
Santa Maria di Loreto in. Naples, founded by Giovanni di 
Tappia in 1537. Among the most famous modern eon- 
servatories may be mentioned the Conservatoire de Musique, 
of Paris (founded in 1874), those of Vienna (1816), Brussels 
(183935), and Leipzig (1942). There are several successful 
schools of music in the U.S. called. conservatories, among 
Which is the National Conservatory, in New York. 

Conshohock'en : borough: Montgomery co.. Pa. (for lo- 
eation of county, see map of Pennsylvania, ref. 6-1); on Pa. 
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and Phil and Reading R. Rs., and on the Schuylkill river 
and сапа]; 13 miles N. W. of Philadelphia. It has U 
churches, free library, 6 schools, rolling-milla blast furrae-, 
potteries, tube-works, quarries, cinder-erusher, planing- 
mills, engraving-works, manufactories of woolen and cotton 
goods, shoddy, boilers, machinery, and towels. The Бого 
ı has water-works and electric and gas light plants. Pup. 
(1880) 4,561; (1890) 5,470; (1898) estimated, 9,000. 
EDITOR oF ** RECORDER.” 


Considérant, korn see da r&&n', VICTOR : French socialist: 
b. at Salins, Oct. 12, 1808: was the chief disciple of Fourier. 
He became the editor of the Démocratie Pacifique in ih, 
and а member of the National Assembly in 1848. He wre 
Destinée Sociale (3 vols., 1834—44). He afterward founded 
а colony called Reunion, near San Antonio, Tex.. but n- 
turned to France in 1869. D. in Paris, Dec. 27, 1893. 


Consideration (from Lat. considera tio, deriv. of consid- 
ета re, examine, contemplate: literally, observe the star: 
con + sidus, constellation. The word was probably. like 4- 
sidera re, a technical term of astrology]: mature though. 
serious deliberation, meditation; also motive of action, ru- 
son. In law, the material cause of a contract, the reas 
which induces a contracting party to make a contract, The 
leading distinction respecting considerations is that they 
are either good or valuable, А valuable consideration either 
confers some benefit on the promisor or causes some ibem- 
venience or damage to the promisee. Under these ги 
marriage is a valuable consideration, A good Consideration 
is based upon relationship or natural love or affection, and :s 
of avail опу in an executed contract, e. g. in case of a deri 
of land where it has been delivered. The term good consid- 
eration is also used in a broader sense, including valualie 
considerations, for any consideration sufficient to sustain a 
contract, See Contract and FRAUDULENT CONVEY ANCE. 

Revised by Е. STURGES ALLEN. 
vonsignee: in mercantile law, the person to whom gurls 
are si} or transferred, either as his own or for the earrvinz 
out of ѕоће purpose, such as sale or safe keeping. See Виш 
or LADING gd SHIPPING. 


Consignmeni: in mercantile law, the act of consignine: 
also the goods serf, ОТ transferred to a consignee. 


Consistory [from ‘eat. consisto'rium, meeting-] Масе. deriv. 
of consis fere. take one’s Place, locate one's self] : the place of 
meeting of the cabinet úl the Roman emperors; the nan 
is also applied to the соат: of cardinals, sometimes assisted 
by other prelates, who atteifl IN person or by proxy. whit 
meets in the Vatican to aavise the pope in ecclesiastics 
and temporal affairs, А cour under this title for the rex- 
lation of discipline and wordip, composed of civil an. 
ecclesiastical jurists, was estab]iihed by the Lutheran princ 
of Germany at the time of the Reformation, The carl 
was that of Wittenberg, found'd in 1537. The low 
Church courts of the Reformed (“Dutech ” and * German ^ 
Churches in the U. S. are also called consistorics, 


Consolato del Mare: a code of ea ly maritime law, t^ 
govern the states trading together along the Mediterranean, 
supposed to date from the fourteenth century, This coir 
is not to be considered a body of maritim law promulgate! 
by the power and authority of a single poeple. but rather as 
a compendium of the sea laws and usages UPA 1n. Vogue e 
the shores of the Mediterranean, in which аё powers trai 
ing together within certain limits could unit; because tie 
local law of each was represented in it and fornz*d а part e 


their subjects in time of peace: aud (2) the rules геї 5" 
Thus it lavs do? 

the rule that the nationality of property, both ships a^ 
Consols [clip-form of consolidated (annuities); cf. cab f. 


it. Founded upon the Koman law, it includes (1) Шохе ruis 
governing the maritime relations of commercial st;N ^ an! 
a state of war. It is the recognized basis of modern и 
time law, both English and continental | 
goods, determines its liability to capture, a principle still 
vogue unless altered by treaty. THEODORE S. WooLsrx. 
cabriolet, gents for gentlemen]: the funded debt of Gres. 


Britain. so called froin the interest, which was termed * ecn- 


, 


solidated annuities.” This debt was contracted by loa: 
negotiated at different times and at various rates of inter 
est. To obviate the confusion which arose from the varie! 
of stocks thus created, they were consolidated into one fum 
in 1750-57. Consols or the consolidated three per eens: 
were converted in 1888 into consolidated stock bearing z 
per cent. interest until 1902 and 24 per cent. thereafter. 
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Consonance [from Lat. consonan tia, harmony: con, to- 
ether + sana re, sound]: in music, a combination of notes 
unding together smoothly, without any of the harshness 
produced by the disturbance of beats. Such beats, as has 
been long known, are produced by the eoincidence or oppo- 
sition of the overtones, Which alinost always aceompany the 
fundamental notes. This must. be taken with some limita- 
tion, as the fourth is regarded as a dissonance, though it has 
по beats. The effeet of a consonance is due to the simplic- 
itv of the ratio of the vibration numbers of the constituent 
иче, Within the limits of the octave the consonances and 
tie ratios are: the octave, 3; the fifth, $: fourth. 2: major 
third, #: minor third, $; major sixth, 3: minor sixth, £. 
There is thus but one chord of consonances in music, name- 
ly. the common chord, being a bass note with its third, fifth, 
wid octave. The consonauces of the unison, the octave, the 
nifi, and fourth are called perfect. The imperfect аге the 
major and minor thirds and the major and minor sixth. 
Two perfect consonanees following each other in simple 
progression are not. permissible. 

Consonant [from Lat. сол sonans: con, with + sona re, 
sound]: a sound so named becanse it is generally used in 
the mechanism of speech only in association. with another 
woud called a vowel. This method of defining vowel and 
consonant. according to their. respective functions їп tlie 
formation of the syllable is open. however, to the objection 
that it forbids of a definite and final classification of exist- 
mg sounds, Vowel-sounds may be used as consonants, as è 
in eye (pron. а ғ). and consonant-sounds may be used аз 
vowels; cf, little (pron. liti), pst? 1f. therefore, we are to 
vive a definition by which vowels and consonants may be 
always identified, it must be based upon their physiological 
character rather than their functions, The terms " syllabic " 
aid * non-svllabie " may then be substituted to denote the 
casification according to function. Vowels may be de- 
tied according to their character as free currents of breath 
er which the organs of the mouth and nose serve only to 
give resonance, not to add noise (Ger, (érerüusch). Conso- 
ants are produced by narrowing or checking the current of 
heath, and involve noise produced by the closing or open- 
int of the organs of the mouth or by the friction of the 
current against their walls. Sounds which lie near the 
heoundary between the two classes are the liquids r.l and 
ihe nasals m, n, ete. ; but. the charaeteristie noise produced 
at the beginning or end of these sounds through the nar- 
rowing or closure classes them with the consonants. Conso- 
ints which are produced by a friction of the current of 
breath against the walls of the narrowed organs of the 
mouth are called aspirants (also fricatives; Germ. Reihe- 
(tute, Danerlante, Schleifer), thus s, 2, f. e. P. d. Those 
which are produced by stoppage of the current, as $ in af, 
or by bursting the obstruction, as ¿ in to, are called er- 
plosives (also зГорх, checks, mules; Germ. Verschlisslaule, 
Erplostrluute, Momentantaule, Schlaglaute, Klapper). Con- 
“nants are voiced (also called sonant. media ; Germ. tónend, 
stonimhatty when the vocal chords are trilled by the breath 
producing them, otherwise vorce/ess (also surd, lenues ; Germ. 
“ados, sttininlos) Thus voiced are g. d. b, z, v: voiceless, 
At p. 8. f. Bend. Ipe WHEELER, 


Consort [from Lat. con'sors, consortis, having equal 
share with, fellow-participant : con, together + sors, lot]: 
the name given in Great Britain to the husband or wife of 
the sovereign. The name queen-consort is used to distin- 
ши the wife of the king from a queen who reigns in her 
own right, as, for example, Queen Victoria, and also from a 
queen-lowager, the widow of a former king. In 1857 Prince 
Allert, the husband of Queen Victoria, received the title of 
Prince Consort. 


Conspiracy [from Lat. conspira fio, agreement. co-opera- 
hen, plot, literally breathing together; con, together + spi- 
ra re, breat he}: an agreement bet ween several persons to eom- 
rut “ome crime, as to kill a ruler or deprive him of power. In 
Aw. an agreement of two or тоге persons to carry into effect 
"me unlawful purpose, or to accomplish some lawful pur- 
Pme by unlawful means. It is a erime of which the true 
masts is the unlawful eombination, and at the common law 
Is complete, and may be prosecuted, though no overt. act has 
teen performed. By statute, however. in many of the 
“ates the offense is not complete without the commission 
"Dan overt act with a view to the accomplishment of the 
(емип agreed upon. Statute law in some instances makes 
à conspiracy a grave offense, as, e. g. to dest rov a ship with 
lent to injure insurers, Revised by F. STURGES ALLEN, 
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Constable: [from О, Fr. conestable (> Mod. Fr. conné- 
lable): lial. contestabile < Lat. comes stabult, i.e. chief 
areal ап officer of many of the medieval monarchies, 
particularly Franee, England, and Seotland, who had high 
military and judicial rank, The office at first was one of 
comparative unimportance, but its importance gradually in- 
creased until the constable became e.r-oflicrto commander- 
in-chief of the army. the supreme military Judge, and chief 
arbitrator in questions of chivalry. In. France, Mathieu 
de Montmorenci, Who became constable in 1218, was the 
first who had the supreme command, The office was abol- 
ished in 1627. Napoleon Т. appointed his brother Louis 
constable of the empire, and Berthier vice-constable. Un- 
der the Restoration the dignity was again abolished, In 
England, Henry VIII. finding the fees of the office burden- 
some to the crown, In 1514 discharged the Duke of Buck- 
ingham from the office. and since that date a lord high con- 
stable has been appointed only for oceasions of great state 
ceremonies, such as a coronation. In Scotland the office has 
been hereditary in the family of Hay, Earls of Errol, since 
1314, but without its ancient powers. A constable in the 
general sense of the word is now an inferior civil officer 
charged with the duty of keeping the peace, invested with 
limited judicial powers, and having authority to arrest with- 
out process on a reasonable suspicion of felony, to execute 
civil and criminal processes, ete. Jn Great Britain there 
are two classes, constables of the hundred, or high con- 
stables, whose office is now largely fallen into disuse, and 
petty constables or constables of the vill. In the U. 5. a 
constable answers to the petty constable of Great Britain, 
In many cities the chief constable is called high constable. 

Revised by F. STURGES ALLEN, 

Constable, Jonx: landseape-painter; b. at East Berg- 
holt. Suffelk, England, June 11, 1776: d. in London, Mar. 
30. 1837. Pupil of Royal Academy, Joseph Farrington, and 
К. К. Reinagle. London. He first painted figures апа por- 
traits, but took up landseape, and exhibited his first. picture 
in that branch of art in 1802, He was not appreciated in 
England, but in France his work was very highly consid- 
ered and he was recognized as à master. The modern French 
school of landscape-painting is founded on Constable. Tle 
was elected Royal Academician, London, in 1829, when his 
worth had been recognized on the Continent. His pictures 
are wonderfully harmonious in tone, und. depict: generally 
landscape “effects.” Several of his works are in the Louvre 
and Cornfield (1826), The Valley Farm (1855), and Barnes 
Common are in the National Gallery, London, Two works 
in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, do not well repre- 
sent him, but there is a remarkably fine one in the collection 
of William П. Fuller, New York. WILLIAM А. COFFIN. 


Constance: a citv of Baden; on the Rhine and the south- 
west shore of the Lake of Constance; 35 miles N. E. of Zurich 
(sce map of German Empire, ref. 8-0). It is one of the 
oldest towns in Germany, and was formerly a free imperial 
city. It has a magnificent cathedral, founded in the elev- 
enth century; also manufactures of silk and eotton goods 
and watches. Неге was held in 1414-18 an important coun- 
cil of the Church, Pop. (1890) 16,233. 


Constance, Council of (Lat. Concilium Constantinense): 
the seventeenth of the @cumenical councils of the Roman 
Catholic Church; was convened by writ of the German Ein- 
eror Sigismund, with the consent and concurrence of John 
ANIIT.. and opened on All Saints Day, 1414, by John XXIII, 
one of the three claimants of the papacy. There were pres- 
ent. during paris of the session, besides the emperor, seven 
patriarchs, twenty-one cardinals, 114 bishops and arch- 
bishops, besides many princes, nobles, and ambassadors from 
most of the Catholic powers and from the Emperor Michael 
Paleologus, Representatives were also present from the 
principal universities of Europe. One of the objects of this 
council was the ending of the schism caused by the rival 
popes (John XXIII. Gregory XIT. and Benedict XIII.). This 
object was accomplished by the deposition of John. XXIII. 
and Benedict ХИ, and the voluntary abdication of Gregory 
XII, 1415, and choosing Martin V. in their stead. The 
council also condemned the opinions of Wickliffe and Huss, 
and cited the latter to appear before if (1414). In the follow- 
ing vear Huss was burned at the stake for heresy, at Con- 
stance. On the imperial safeguard, and the questions con- 
nected therewith, see Palacky, tresrhichte von. Boehmen (vol. 
Hi, рр. 317, 352): Mistoriseh-politisehe. Blätter (vol. iv., p. 
402): Duex, Nicolaus ron Cusa (vol. i. p. 51): Wetzer and 
Welte's Atrehenlezikon (2d ed.) art. Husst(Hefele) (see Huss). 
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The acts of the council have been collected by von der 
Hardt, Magnum Concilium Constantinense (Frankfort-Leip- 
zig, 1697-1700, 6 vols. fol). The chronicle of Ulrich von 
Reichenthal (Augsburg, 1586) and the compendium of 
Schelstrate (Rome, 1686) contain rich materials for the his- 
tory of the council, which has been treated by Lenfant, His- 
loire du Concile de Constance (Berlin, 1714), from а non- 
Catholic view point. Fresh materials have been added by 
the late publications of Dr. Finke, of Münster. 

The Roman Church has always recognized the cecumenical 
character of the Council of Constance in the sessions follow- 
ing the election of Martin V. (49—45), and in the other ses- 
sions so fur as they treated of matters pertaining to the in- 
terest of the faith and the salvation of souls, and did not 
derogate from the rights, dignity, and supremacy of the 
apostolic see. Hence the famous early sessions (3—5) have 
not been accepted by her because of their revolutionary 
principles. See Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, 2d ed., vol. i, 
pp. 61-62. Revised by J. J. KEANE. 

Constance, Lake of [anc. Brigantinus Lacus; Germ. 
Boden See]: a lake of Central Europe; borders on Baden, 
Bavaria, Switzerland, the Tyrol, and Würtemberg ; 1,290 
feet above the ocean-level. Area, 184 sq. miles. It is about 
40 miles iong, and 9 miles wide at the broadest part. The 
greatest. depth is 912 feet. The Rhine enters this lake near 
the southeastern end, and issues from the northwestern ex- 
tremitv. In 1770 the water rose in one hour 20 feet above 
the ordinary level. This lake is said to contain twenty-five 
species of fish, including salmon. Several steamboats ply 
on it. 

Con’stans, Fravivs аллов, L: b. about 320 A. D.: was 
the third son of the Emperor Constantine I. On the death 
of his father, in 337, he became the sovereign of Italy, 
Africa, ete. His brother Constantine invaded Italy, and 
was killed in battle in 340, after which Constans was 
master of all the Western empire. He was defeated and 
killed by Magnentius early in 350 A. D. 

Constans, Jean ANrotveE Ernest: French politician; b, 
May 3, 1833, in Béziers; Professor of Law in Toulouse: re- 
publican member Chamber of Deputies 1876; Minister of 
the Interior 1880-82; minister to China 1885-87; governor- 
general of Indo-China 1887-88; elected senator 1889; Min- 
ister of the Interior 1889-92, His vigorous measures over- 
threw Boulangism. He was one of the few public men of 
France untouched by the Panama scandal, and remains one 
of the strongest men in French political life. C. H.T. 

Constant, JEAN JOSEPH BENJAMIN: French painter, See 
BENJAMIN-CONSTANT, JEAN JOSEPH. 


Constant de Rebeeque, kon' stian de-rà bek’, BENJAMIN : 
French political writer; b. at Lausanne, Oct, 25, 1767 ; d. in 
Paris, Dec. 10, 1830. Of French descent, he studied at Ox- 
ford, Erlangen, and Edinburgh, and. finally settled in 1795 
in Paris, where he joined the moderate republican party, 
but, having become obnoxious to Napoleon, he was expelled 
from the Tribunate in 1802, and soon after found it advisable 
to retire from France, together with Madame de Staël, After 
spending several years in Germany, chiefly engaged in 
literary pursuits, he returned to France immediately after 
the overthrow of Napoleon. When the July revolution 
broke out, he was in his country-house; but he imme- 
diately repaired to Paris, and aided in placing Louis Phi- 
lippe on the throne. His principal political works are On 
the Spirit of Conquest and Usurpation (1813) and Cours 
de Politique Constituttonelle (1817-20, 4 vols), His princi- 
pal philosophical works are On Religion. Considered (n tts 
Sources, Forms, and Developments (1823-31, 5 vols), and 
Religion of Rome (2 vols). His speeches were collected by 
T. P. Pagés (1832-33, З vols.). | 

Constan'tia: a superior wine from the Cape Colony, 
South Africa, produced upon the three Constantia estates, 
12 miles S. of Cape Town. It is free from the earthy taste 
which characterizes ordinary Cape wines. It owes its ex- 
сеПепсе to the highly alkaline soil, the choice variety of 
grape employed in making it, the genial exposure of the 
estates, and perhaps more than all to care and skill in its 
preparation. There are white and red Constantia wines, 

Constantine (anc. Cirta, or Airtha): city of Algeria ; cap- 
ital of province of same name, and seat of a Roman Catholic 
bishop; on a high hill surrounded on three sides by ravines; 
lat. 36. 24' N., lon. 6" 8 E. (see map of Africa, ref. 1-D). It 
is over 2,000 feet above the level of the sea. Tt is sur- 


rounded by walls built by the Arabs, and has been greatly im- | 
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roved, resembling a modern French town with broad streets. 
lere are manufactures of woolen cloth and saddlery. Remain: 
of the ancient Roman Cirta, which was a great city of Niue 
midia, are visible here. This place was besieged by the 
French in 1830; Oct., 1837, it was taken by assault. Pop. 
(1891) 46,581. 

Constantine: village: St. Joseph co., Mich. (for location 
of county, see map of Michigan, ref. 8-H); on Lake Shere 
and Mich. So. К. R.and on St. Joseph river; 94 miles by mail- 
road S. W. of Lansing. Has abundant water-power and n 
large peppermint-oil industry. Pop. (1880) 1,405; (1590 
1,346; (1894) 1,193. 

Constantine, FLAVIUS VALERIUS AURELIUS, surnamed 
THe GREAT: the first Christian Emperor of Rome; b. Feb. 
27, 274 A.D. lle was а son of Constantius Chlorus and his 
wife Helena, and was originally a pagan. In the reign 
of Diocletian he gained distinction by his military talents, 
and became a favorite of the army. He was at York 
when his father died in July, 306, and was then proclaimed 
emperor by the army under his command. Galeriis who 
regarded him with jealous enmity, granted to him the 
title of cæsar, and conferred the higher rank of augustus on 
his own son, Severus. Maximian and his son Muxentius us- 
sumed imperial power at Rome, so that in 307 A.D. six 
men became competitors for the empire. Constantine mar- 
ried Fausta, a daughter of Maximian. After the death of 
Galerius (311), Licinius and Maximian were masters of the 


eastern provinces of the empire, and Constantine reigned in 
Gaul. In 312 Maxentius was defeated and killed by the 


army of Constantine, who then entered the city of Rome 
and became master of all the western part of the empire. in- 
cluding Italy and Africa. On the eve of this decisive battle, 
he is said to have seen a sign of the cross in the skr, 
bearing the inscription: Ey tobre ика (By this conquer. 
Ile afterward treated the Christians with increasing favor. 
and adopted wise measures for the promotion of public 
prosperit y and order. 

In 314 he waged a short war against Licinius, who was 
the sole emperor of the eastern provinces. This war wis 
followed by a peace of nine vears, during which Constantine 
devoted himself to political reforms, organized а better 
form of government, and adopted a more humane code of 
laws, which recognized Christianity as the religion of the 
state. He renewed in 323 the war against Licinius, whom 
he defeated near Adrianople. After another decisive vic- 
tory he reigned over the Roman empire with undivided 
power. lle assembled at Nicwa, in 325 A. D., the first gen- 
eral council of the Church with the consent and concurrence 
of the pope, and moderately favored orthodoxy in the eon- 
troversy against the Arians. He had а son, Crispus, whe 
was accomplished and popular. Having been falsely accused 
of a crime by Fausta, his stepmother, Crispus was put te 
death, Constantine selected Byzantium as his capital, and 
enlarged or rebuilt that citv, to which he gave the name 
of New Rome or Constantinople—* city of Constantine.” 
This was founded by imposing ceremonies in Мах, 220 
A.D. In the latter part of his life he showed. favor to the 
Arians, and was baptized by an Arian bishop only a werk 
before his death. The question is still warmly debated 
whether the man, or only the emperor, was converted, He 
died at Nicomedia, May 22, 337 4. D. having divided the 
empire between his three sons, Constantine, Constantii, 
and Constans. Пе has a high reputation as a statesman andl 
emperor. 

AvTHORITIES.—I[2usebius, Vita Constantini. a trunslation 
of the same in Zhe Nicene and Post Nicene Fathers, 
(3d series, vol. i. 1890); Gibbon, Decline and Fall of th 
Roman Empire; Joseph Fletcher, Life of Constantine the 
Great (1852). 

Constantine (or Constantinus) VII.: Emperor of the 
East, surnamed PoRPHYROGENITUS [Gr. IIopiupo-yévrmros, i.v. 
born to the purple or born in purple]: b. in 905 a.n. He 
was а son of the Emperor Leo VL, who died in 911. Ro- 
manus Lecapenus usurped the. imperial power in 919, after 
which Constantine passed many years 1n. retirement and 
study. Пе began to reign in 944. He wrote several works 
of some merit. D. in 059. 

Constantine XTII.. surnamed Par.£oroGvs: the last Em- 

eror of Constantinople; b. in 1394. He sueceeded lis 
DNE John VII, in 1448. The Turkish sultan, Mahomei 
IL, besieged Constantinople with an army of 250,000 men, 
and took it bv storm in 1453. Constantine was killed. 
fighting bravely to the last, May 29, 1453. 
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Constantine, NIKOLAEvITCH: Grand Duke of Russia; 
sond son of the Emperor Nicholas; b. Sept. 21, 1827. He 
teame grand admiral of the fleet and a favorite leader of 
the old Russian party. In the Crimean war (1854-55) he 
commanded the Baltie fleet and acted on the defensive. He 
married the Princess Alexandra of Saxe-Altenburg in 1848. 
He was in 1862 governor-general of Poland, but resigned in 
1863. In 1865 he was appointed, апа іп 1878 reappointed, 
president of the Council of State, but in 1881 was dismissed 
from office and from command of the fleet on suspicion of 
intriguing with the revolutionary party. Не lost his reason 
in 1899, and died Jan. 25, 1892. 


Constantine, PavLovircH: grand duke: second son of 
the Emperor Paul of Russia; b. May 8, 1779. Пе com- 
manded а corps at the battle of Austerlitz (1305). and dis- 
layed in several actions a courage bordering on rashness. 
n 1814 he was appointed generalissimo of the Polish troops 
and viceroy of Poland. When Alexander died without 
issue іп 1825, Constantine was the legitimate heir, but he 
renounced the throne in favor of his vounger brother, 
Nicholas. In the reign of Nicholas he was Viceroy of Poland, 
and by his tyranny provoked the Poles to revolt in 1830. 
Died of cholera, June 27, 1831. 


Constantinople (Gr. KorcrarrivosvoA:, Constantine's citv. 
The Turkish name is Jsfamboul or Sfamboul ; the Arabie 
and official Turkish Consfantinié; the Mod. Gr. 4 TlóAs, 
The Сту); and the Eccles. Gr. Мёа ‘Poun (The New ltome)]: 
the capital of the Ottoman empire ; often stvled the Queen of 
the East ; situated upon the Sea of Marmora in Europe, at the 
siuthwest extremity of the Thracian Bosphorus. Lat. 41^ 1' 
N. lon. 28° 59' E. of Greenwich, 106° Е. of Washington; 5,622 
miles E. of New York ; two days’ journey by rail from Vien- 
па and three days’ from Paris (see map of Turkey, ref. 4-E). 

Situation.—The city occupies a triangular peninsula, hav- 

ing the Golden Horn, an inlet of the Bosphorus, on the N. 
Two pontoon. bridges across this inlet, one of iron, connect 
the city proper with the populous suburb of Galata-Pera, 
where foreigners reside and the European legations and em- 
tassies are located. А mile distant eastward across the 
Bosphorus is the Asiatic city of Scutari, Constantinople 
spreads over seven hills (greatest altitude, 2901 feet); six ex- 
tending S. are nearly parallel, while the seventh, the south- 
ermmost and largest, is cut off from the rest by the river 
Lycos, Which traverses the city. This diversified surface, 
covered with numerous palaces, mosques, minarets, gardens, 
and cypresses, presents ап aspect, marvelously picturesque 
and imposing. The site combines in almost unequaled de- 
sre capability of defense, facility of trade, the choicest. 
zifts of nature, and exquisite scenery. Its commanding geo- 
graphical situation renders Constantinople the key of East- 
“ти Europe and Asia Minor. The Golden Horn affords a 
"ife and commodious harbor, nearly 5 miles long and. from 
1194 furlongs wide. Its depth and entire freedom from 
udes enable the largest vessels to approach close to the shore 
and discharge with ease. 
The internal appearance of Constantinople is distinct- 
ively Oriental, The streets without sidewalks, bordered by 
small wooden houses, are generally crooked, narrow, badly 
paved, dirty, and swarm with dogs. In the regions ravaged 
bv terrible conflagrations in 1865, 1866, 1870, 1878, and 1890, 
however, broad thoroughfares and sidewalks and spacious 
‘tone houses have been substituted. All the streets are 
named, the houses numbered, and strect-lamps have become 
common, Quays, tramways, a tunnel (Galuta-Pera), a rail- 
wav, omnibuses, publie cabs, and telegraph wires somewhat 
Europeanize Constantinople. A Ши aspect is given һу 
its Vast and crowded cemeteries. 

Public Buildings.—Constantinople and its suburbs con- 
tan 641 mosques, 12 called imperial; 158 churches and 
chapels (41 Armenian, 30. Roman Catholic, 68 Greek, 19 
Protestant); 40 synagogues; 209 khans (Oriental inns); 178 
imarets (mosque hospitals); over 300 tekiés (dervish con- 
vents). "The principal mosques are Aya Sophia, with four 
minarets; originally a Christian church, designed by ANTHE- 
MIES (9, т), aud built by Constantine, successively rebuilt in 
Sin 415, and lastly by Justinian 532-837. It was converted 
into à mosque by Mohammed II. (1453), and repaired (1847- 
T^ at an expense of over $1.500,000 by the Fossatis, It isa 
Greek cross, 253 feet by 239, surmounted by a flattened 
Пепе 108 feet in diameter, its apex 180 feet high. It is 
adorned with 107 columns from the chief ancient temples, 
and is rich in marbles and mosaies, the latter now covered 
over and invisible. (See ARCHITECTURE.) The mosque of 
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Suleiman I., also with four minarets, a grandiose imitation of 
St. Sophia; mosque of Achmet L, rich in tiles, with six min- 
arets, only the Kaaba at Месса having a larger or equal 
number; the mosque of Mohammed Il, of Bayezid L, of 
Selim L, the Yeni Validé Djami (mosque), and the Nouri 
Osmanié, the two latter built. entirely of white marble. 
Other most. interesting mosques that had once been Christian 
churches are Kioutchouk Ava Sophia, an octagon, built by 
Justinian; Kilissé Djami and Mir Achor Djami, both 
erected in the fifth century, the lutter a basilica: and Ka- 
ehrié Djami, with exquisite, well-preserved mosaics, The 
(Government buildings are generally unpretentious, Outside 
the offices of the grand vizier is the elaborate gate from 
which the Government. takes the name of the Sublime Porte. 
The imperial palaces and the residence of the sultan are on 
the Bosphorus. The barracks are enormous yellow build- 
ings, clean and well kept. There are two museums—one 
of Turkish costumes, one of antiquities. In the latter 
are the famous eighteen sarcophagi from Sidon, one per- 
haps that of Alexander the Great. The Grand Bazar 
(Tcharshi) consists of connected covered streets, lined with 
3.217 little shops, and is the city’s commercial center and 
its most Oriental feature. The егаї (seraghio), the resi- 
dence of the sultans from 1520 to 1839, occupies the eastern 
extremity of Constantinople, almost the entire site of 
Byzantium. Three gates in parallel walls admit to the 
" Abode of Felicitv." Here in splendid gardens are the di- 
van, throne room, treasury, library, kiosks (summer houses), 
harem, (former residence of the imperial ladies), and the 
Chamber of the Holy Mantle. Successive conflagrations 
have destroved many buildings and mueh impaired the 
beauty of the Serai. 

The climate is at all seasons variable, subject to sudden 
and extreme changes. One vear furnishes small indication of 
the next. North and south winds predominate. From 1856 
to 1888—highest temperature, 9058-14? F.; lowest, 17:24'; 
average, 57:74° : barometer, Fortins system, greatest, 771 2; 
least, 7» 1; annual average, 762:1: greatest yearly rainfall 
(1877), 42 inches; least (1582), 19 inches; yearly average, 
rainy davs, 84: tempest, 15; snowy, 14; other days, 252. 

The inhabitants of Constantinople and suburbs, accord- 
ing to the official census of 1885, number 873,565 ; now (1893). 
about 925.000. Probably 450,000 are Ottomans, 250,000: 
Greeks, 165,000 Armenians, 30.000 Jews, and 30,000 foreign- 
ers, Levantines, and members of less numerous subject races. 
Formerly each nationality was confined to its own quarter, 
a restriction gradually relaxed. The Greeks center at 
Phanar on the Golden Horn, around the patriarchal church 
and palace; there in the monastery of the Holy Sepulcher 
of Jerusalem Bishop Brvennios discovered the Тее of 
the Twelve Ар, The Armenian quarter and patri- 
archate are at Koum Kapon, on the Marmora; the Jews. 
crowd unsavory Balat, hile the Ottomans monopolize all 
the most desirable localities. Constantinople is the residence 
of Greek, Armenian, and Armeno-Catholic patriarchs, of a 
Bulgarian exarch, a Protestant vekil (representative), and 
a grand rabbi: also of the Sheik ul Islam (high priest of 
Islam), who under the sultan is spiritual head of the Mus- 
sulman Church, The principal foreign nations have their 
own post-oflices, hospitals, and schools, 

ыу are numerous, one being attached 
to every mosque and church, but not generally of a high 
order. The Armenians, and especially the Greeks, have fine 
institutions. The American College at Scutari and Robert 
College on the Bosphorus are excellent. The Ottoman Gov- 
ernment maintains good naval, military, medical, and MR 
technic schools, and the school of Galata Serai, modeled 
after а French lycée. The stately Bible House is the head- 
quarters of the Protestant. Bible societies and missions 
J the empire. A library, mostly MSS. is attached 
to each principal mosque: and there is a respectable inter- 
national library on the third hill. Forty-three news ales 
are published in ten languages—aArabic, Armenian, Bulga- 
rian, English, French, Greek, Hebrew-Spanish, Italian, Per- 
sian and Turkish—none wholly in English. Nineteen of 
these are dailies, 

Manufactures and Commerce.—The former hardly exist, 
having steadily declined. since 1839. Even the ОЬ 
of Constantinople as entrepót or commercial center has been 
largely transferred since 1878 to Batoum, Odessa, and Smyrna, 
Shipping is almost entirely in the hands of foreigners. Ex- 
ports: Wool, raw silk, carpets, tobacco, rags, hides, and 
valonea, Imports: Grain, sugar, coffee, cattle, drugs, and 
all kinds of manufactured articles, 
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History.—Constantine founded Constantinople on the site 
of BYZANTIUM (q.r) with largely increased territory, and 
dedicated it May 11, 330, “to the service of Christ." Since 
then, though besieged thirty-one times, it has been captured 
only by the Latin erusaders (1208-04) and by Mohammed II. 
(1453). Among the most memorable sieges may be mentioned 
that by the Goths in 379; by the Arabs and Persians in 616- 
26: and by the Arabs themselves in 672-79, and also 7137-18: 
by the Bulgarians in 813 and 843; by the Russians in 5865 
(who also made attacks in 904, 951. and 1043): by Bayezid 1I. 
in 1391-98; and by Murad IT. in 1422. The chief events in the 
history of the eity are as follows: The introduction of the 
silkworm in 530: the separation of the Eastern and Western 
Churches in 1054: the death of 160.000 persons from the 
plague in 1812: destruction of the junizaries in 1826; the 
woclamation of reforms by Hatti Sheriff in 1839; the first 
оа Church organized in 1846; railway to Adrianople 
was opened in 1873; the accession of Sultan Abdul Hamid 
Khan IL. the thirty-fourth Ottoman sovereign, in. 1876; in 
1878 the treaty of San Stefano: railway to Vienna was com- 
pleted іп 1958. Several ecumenical councils have been held 
in Constantinople in 381, in 953, and iu 630, in 794 and in 
869. 

Antiquities a) The walls entirely surround the cit v ; that 
on the west side (erected in 413) is 4 miles long, and has seven 
gates. It is a triple wall with 179 high towers and a moat. 
60 feet wide, all kept in scrupulous repair till 1453. but now 
а magnificent ruin. (4) The sixteen cisterns, two dating from 
Constantine, are the largest in the world ; one of Philoxenos, 
196 feet long, 173. feet wide, with 224 columns in 16 rows, 
supporting the root; one Dasiliké, now Yeri Batan Мега 
(underground. palace), also roofed, 390 feet by 174 feet. with 
336 marble columns in 28 rows. (c) The eolumns: the * Burnt 
Column,” erected by Constantine; the columns of Theodo- 
sius, of Marcian; the column in the Atmeidan (Hippodrome): 
the “Built Column" of Constantine VII; the obelisk of 
Thebes; and the brazen serpent of Delphi. The last men- 
tioned (consecrated 476 B. c. bv the Greeks to Apollo) was 
brought from the oracle bv Constantine. On it are still 
visible the names of Greek cities which fought the Persians. 
This is the most precious antiquity in the city. (d) Ancient 
Christian churches, many of which are now mosques. (e) The 
“Tower of Christ? in Galata, first erected in the fifth een- 
tury. (M) Sareophagi in various parts of the city, one near 
the Church of St. Irene, probably that of Constantine. (g) 
The palaces of Justinian and the Hebdomon (Tekour Serai) ; 
prison of Anemas: the Seven Towers (Yedi Коше), formerly 
а Greek fortress culled Heptapyrgion: and the aqueduct of 
Valens. Epwin А. GROSVENOR. 


Constan'tius I., called Constantins Chlo’rus, FraAvivs 
VALERIUS: a Roman emperor: b. about 250 А. D. ; the father 
of Constantine the Great. The Emperors Diocletian and 
Maximian chose Constantius and Galenus in 292 4. b., and 
gave to each the title of cæsar. Constantius ruled. over 
(raul, Britain, and Spain, and became emperor in 305, when 
Diocletian abdicated. D. July 25, 306 A. D. 


Constantius EL, Fravivs JuLIVS: second son of Constan- 
tine I. and Fausta: b. at Sirmium in 317 A. D. He inherited, 
in accordance with his father’s will, the Asiatic provinces 
and Egypt in 337. He waged war against the Persians, by 
whom he was several times defeated. Пе vanquished Mag- 
nentius on the Drave iu 851. and in Gaul in 353. In 355 
he gave the title of cæsar to his cousin Julian. He showed 
favor to the Arians. Не died Nov. 3, 361 А. D., and was suc- 
ceeded by Julian. 


Constellation [from Lat. constella tio, the position of the | 


stars, grouping of the stars, group of stars; con, together + 
Stella, star]: a group or collection of stars. The use of the 
term has arisen froin the obvious fact that the stars are not 
scattered equally over the heavens, but appear to be col- 
lected, to a greater or less extent, into groups. In prehis- 
toric times names were given to these groups, which were 
sometimes supposed to have been suggested by a fancied 
resemblance to figures of men, animals, or other objeets. 
most cases, however, this resemblance is so fanciful that we 
can hardly suppose the name to have been determined by 
it. It would seem from Ptolemy's descriptions of the stars 
and his list of the constellations that long before his time 
maps of the stars were formed on which the animals, he- 
roes, or objects after which the constellations were named 
were drawn so as to include all the brighter stars of each 
constellation, Phe latter were then designated by the par- 


ticular part of the man, animal, or object where the star | 
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was situated. For example. Aldebaran was in the eve of 
the bull: three conspicuous stars in Orion formed his belt: 
a small group formed his head ; two bright stars were in his 
shoulder, ete. Thirty-six constellations are recognized hy 
Ptolemy in the Almagest. In modern times fiftv-six have 
been added to Ptolemy’s list, sometimes by dividing up his 
constellations, and sometimes by adding new ones. At the 
present time the figures of animals are no longer used, but 
the entire heavens are divided up into regions bounded by 
somewhat arbitrary lines, straight or curved. drawn so as to 
pass through the spaces containing as few conspicuous stars 
ах possible. This inclusion of every part of the heavens in 
some constellation is the principal point in which the mod- 
ern system differ: from the older one. In the latter manc 
minute stars were regarded as not belonging to any constel- 
lation, Within each constellation the brighter stars are 
distinguished by numbers, or by letters of the Greek alpha- 
bet. See STAR. 

The following list comprises all the constellations now 
generally recognized, although some of the more recent ones 
are understood to be temporary. The first twenty are known 
as Ptolemy's northern constellations: next come the tweire 
Zodiacal, and then the fifteen southern constellations cf 
Ptolemy: the forty-eighth was added by Tycho Brahe, 
though first named by Conon the Samian; the next ten are 
from Hevelius. All after the fifty-fifth are S. of the equa- 
tor. Those from Indus to Apus inclusive were named by 
Bayer; the next thirteen are from Lacaille, and the last two 
from Royer: 


1. Ursa Minor, the Lesser Bear. | 48. Coma Berenices, the Hair of 
2. Ursa Major. the Greater Bear. Berenice. 
3. Draco, the Dragon, 49. Canes Venatici (the Grev- 
4. Cepheus. hounds, Asterion and 
5. Bodtes, the Herdsman. Chara). 
6. Corona Borealis, the Northern | 50. Lacerta. the Lizard. 

Crown. 51. Lynx, the Lv nx. 
7. Hercules. 52. Sextans Üraniæ,  Tycho's 
8. Lyra. the Lyre. Sex tant. 
9. Cygnus, the swan. ' 93. Caineleopardalis, the Giraffe. 
10, Cassiopeia. 54. Vulpecula et Anser, the Fux 
11. Perseus, and Goose. 


2. Auriga. . . Leo Minor, the Lesser Lion. 
. Ophiuchus or Serpentarius, | 56. Monoceros, the Unicorn. 


the Serpent-bearer. 57. Indus, the Indian. 
14. Serpens, the Serpent. 58. Grus, the Crane. 
15. Sagitta. the Arrow. 59. Phoenix. the Phoenix. 
16. Delphinus, the Dolphin. 60. Musea, the Fly. 
17. Equuleus, the Little Horse. 61. Pavo, the Peacock. 
1H. Pegasus, the Winged Horse. | 62. Toucan, the Toucan. 
19. Andromeda, 63. Hydrus, the Water-snake. 
W. Triangulum Boreale, the | (4. Dorado, the Swordtish. 


Northern Triangle. 
21. Aries, the Ram. 
22. Taurus, the Bull. 
23. Gemini, the Twins. 


. Piscis Volans, the Flyipz-fish. 
. Chameeleon, the Charniclecn. 
г. Triangulum Australe, the 
Southern Triangle. 


24. Cancer, the Crab. 68. Apus. the Bird of Paradise. 
35. Leo, the Lion. 69. Apparatus Sculptoris. or 
36. Virgo, the Virgin. Sculptor, the — Seulptors 
27. Libra, the Scales. Workshop, 

3H. Scorpio, the Scorpion. 70. Fornax Chemica, the Chem- 
29. Sagittarius, the Archer. ical Furnace. 

30. Capricornus, the Goat. 71. Horologium, the Clock. 

31. Aquarius, the Water-bearer. | 72. Recticulum Rhomboidale, the 
32. Pisces, the Fishes, Rhomboidal Net. 
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33. Cetus, Ше Whale. 73. Cœla Sculptoris, the Graving 
34. Orion. Tools. 
35. Eridanus, the River Po. 74. Equus Pictorius, the Painter's 
36. Lepus. the Hare. азе], 
37. Canis Major, the Greater Dog. ! 75. Antlia Pneumatica, the Air- 
38. Canis Minor, the Lesser Dog. pump. 
39. Argo, the Ship Argo. 76. Octans, the Octant. 
40. IT v dra, the Water-serpent. TT. Norma, the Square-rule. 
41. Crater, the Cup. 78. Circinus, the Compasses. 
42. Corvus, the Crow. 79. Telescopium, the Telescope. 
43. Centaurus, the Centaur. 80. Mieroscopium, the — Micr- 
44. Lupus. the Wolf. scope. 
45. Ara. the Altar. 81. Mons Mensse, the Table Moun- 
46. Corona Australis, the South- tain. 

ern Crown. 82. Crux Australis, the Southern 
47. Piscis Australis, the Southern Cross. 

Fish. 83. Columba Noachi. Noah's Dove. 


SIMON NEWCOMB. 


Constipation [from Lat. cons? tpa tio. deriv. of consti pa re, 
crowd close together ; con, together + stipa re, stuff — refer- 
ring to that state of the rectum in which it is impaeted with 
fecal matter]: the diseased condition in which there is slug- 
gish action of the bowels, The term is more or less relative, 
but as a rule a motion of the bowels should oceur every 
twenty-four hours in health. The papers Causes whieh 
lead to constipation are sedentary habits and errors in diet. 
digestive disturbances, and a general sluggish condition vf 
the system. There may be special want of secretion of the 
intestinal juices due to diseases of the intestines, and me- 
chanical constipation may result from narrowing or сош- 
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pression of localized parts of the bowels. In itself 2onstipa- 
tion is merely a symptom and may lead to no further dis- 
turbanees, On the other hand, considerable discomfort may 
result, and headache, drowsiness, or loss of appetite are fre- 
quent symptoms, Obstinate constipation may lead to fer- 
uientative changes in the intestines and absorption of 
produets of fermentation which are poisonous to the system, 

In the treatment of this affection regulation of diet and 
of exercise claim first attention. Indiscriminate drugging 
is more frequently harmful than otherwise. The diet should 
be varied, and should contain food such. as brown bread, 
oatmeal, fruit and vegetables containing slightly irritating 
refuse, Soothing bland diet is required, Regular exereise 
and a morning bath followed by vigorous friction are good. 
Ubstinate cases may call for enemata of water, ete. 


Constituição: city of Brazil. See PIRACICABA. 


Constitution [from Lat. constitu tio, structure, composi- 
tion, establishment, deeree: con, together + stuli ere, estab- 
lish]: in the U. S.. a written statement of the fundamental 
rules of government, either of a State or of the U. Ss. The 
word as thus used. has a widely different siguitication from 
that whieh prevails in Great Britain, where it means simply 
the leading rules of government, without reference to any 
fermal statement. The British “constitution” thus con- 
sits of documents emanating from time to time from the 
king or from Parliament, and of traditions and customs. 
These may be collected in treatises and reduced to a system- 
апе form, but have never received the legal sanction in- 
dispensable in the U. S.—that of recognition by the nation 
a distinguished) from Parliament. In the U. S. “the 
people," consisting in each State of those who hold the elect- 
ive franchise, are by prescribed forms called upon at inter- 
vals either to establish the constitution or to amend it. [t 
thus has ап authority superior to that of the government 
erzatiized under it. One extremely important result is that 
ifany of the departments exceed the limits marked out in 
the constitution, the act is irregular and void. An illustra- 
tion of the doctrine is found in an act of the legislature 
Which transcends the constitution ; the judicial department 
will declare it void. The courts have no such power in 
treat Britain, An act of Parliament is commonly said to 
be “omnipotent "^: there is no judicial power which can ex- 
ereise the funetion of arresting the regular operation of the 
ai, The power of the courts in the U.S. is, in the best 
suse of the word. a “veto "—forbidding a direction which 
has actually been clothed with legislative forms from being 
carried into effect, on account of its repugnance to the will 
ofthe people, The further examination of the subject. with 
reference to the U. S. may be conducted under the follow- 
ing general divisions: I. The mode of originating a consti- 
tution; И, The relation between a State and the U. S. Coun- 
tution, and the office of each: HET. Principal provisions in 
American constitutions, including "constitutional limita- 
ons,” 

1. The prevailing methéd of generating or amending a 
eoustitution is the "constitutional convention.” It is cer- 
tunly not the only method, since it sometimes happens 
that a constitution provides special and different б of 
amendment, as is the ease with the U. S, Constitution and 
“me others, A distinction has been taken between a * con- 
Nunmtional " and a “revolutionary convention, These do 
her differ necessarily in their internal character or in their 
Males of conducting business, but in their origin. A con- 
Aitutionul convention originates by orderly processes—is 
the creature of law. A revolutionary. convention is irregu- 
krin its origin. Hs ordinances may have a de facto va- 
Wty, and become law on receiving the sanction of the 
popie The regular method is to have a law of the legis- 
iure or a constitutional provision as а basis for the ex- 
ence of the convention, When a body of delegates of 
this kind is assembled by legal methods, its powers become 
a subject of much importance, and аге not. vet. definitely 
awertained, Some hold that the convention has all the 
powers which inhere in the “people” that created it. In 
"her words, it is sovereign. This is startling doctrine, and 
АШ scarcely command general assent. Another extreme 
view in the other direction is that it is a mere deliberative 
lly, having power to discuss propositions, to agree upon 
Шеш, and to recommend. them for adoption, Under this 
View the convention is but. little more than a debating so- 
ty, with very limited powers for preserving order or secur- 
nz Itself from the intrusion. of strangers, The true view 
Would seem to be that while the convention is itself acting 
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in subordination to law, vet it has, as incidental to the ac- 
complishinent of its. purposes, such powers as are necessary 
to carry them into. elect. [t may accordingly preserve 
order, punish eontempts of its authority, provide for sub- 
mission to tlie vote of the people of its proposed ordinances, 
and do such other acts as reasonably serve to make deliber- 
ation free and complete, and also to secure the full expres- 
slon of the popular will. There are cases where the consti- 
tution of the State itself or the act of the Legislature pro- 
vides for the calling of a convention in a prescribed manner 
and with specified. powers, While the restrictions of a con- 
stitution must be accepted as binding. it may well be doubt- 
ed whether an act of the Legislature can deprive a convention 
:anctioned by the people of powers which have been already 
referred to as шош to its complete working. { 

The cominon method of transacting business is to par- 
cel out among different standing committees the various 
topies to be provided for, such as a cominittee on “the bill 
of rights," “the judiciary.” “the legislative department.” 
ete, These committees, after due consideration of the sub- 
jects intrüsted to them, report to the convention, when the 
matter is taken up by the entire body, discussed, approved, 
or rejected, (For. detailed information. see Jameson, On 
Constitutional Conventions) The debates in conventions 
are frequently published in a permanent form, and contain 
much information of great value on legal and constitu- 
tional topies. Reference may be made to the Madison 
Papers, containing debates on the U.S. Constitution; El- 
let's Debates, and those published in New York, Virginia, 
Massachusetts. Hlinois; and Pennsylvania. 

II. The Relation between a State and the United States 
Constitution, and the office of each. — A State constitution 
is adopted to regulate the action of the various departments 
of the Government and to secure the rights of the people. 
It is а common statement that à State. government has all 
the powers possessed by the English Parliament, except so 
far as it is restrained either by the State or national consti- 
tution. The object of a State constitution is not so much to 
confer power as it is to restrict and define that which al- 
reudy exists. 1t is to subject the will of the people to pre- 
scribed. forms, which can not be overcome by ап ordinary 
act of. legislation, but only by an amendment of the con- 
stitution itself, On the other hand, the U. S. Government 
ix called into existence by a written instrument. It has no 
powers except those which are contained within it, either 
In express terms or by reasonable implication. The acts 
done under its legitimate powers, such as the laws of Con- 
gress or treaties with foreign nations, are the supreme law 
of the hind, and all State laws or State constitutions are so 
far subordinate. It is plain, however, that a State consti- 
tution or law may be in conflict with some provision of 
the U.S, Constitutjon or law or treaty, or an act of Con- 
gress may trench upon legitimate State authority. There 
must be some power tntrusted with the function of decid- 
ing these questions in such a way as to keep the two gov- 
ernments within their proper sphere of action, This power 
appertains to the Supreme Court of the U, S, and in the 
exercise of its appellate jurisdiction it may review the de- 
cisions of State courts for this purpose, under clauses of the 
“judiciary acts of Congress passed under the provisions 
of the Constitution. It thus becomes the final interpreter 
of the Constitution, and may declare a State law or consti- 
tutional provision void as being repugnant to the U. N, Con- 
stitution orthe laws of Congress or treaties with foreign 
powers, So, when an act of Congress is not warranted by 
constitutional rules, it will be declared void, In this way 
the complex system of government works harmoniously, 
sound judgment. dictating that the rights of the States 
should be preserved by the courts with the same jealous and 
scrupulous сате as those of the U. S. The court ean not ex- 
ercise this power by the promulgation of an edict or ordi- 
hance, but only throuzh the me aui of a tease“ or cont ros 
versy between litigating parties, In deciding the case it 
may proceed upon principles which become a rule for the 
future, and a body of constitutional law is thus formed which 
either truly expounds the Constitution or departs from it. 
It an error be omitted, it can опу be reetified by a subse- 
quent act of the court overruling the decision or by an 
amendment of the Constitution, Another point may be ad- 
verted to, A State law may be opposed to a State constitu- 
tion. The duty of deciding this point regularly devolves 
upon the courts of the particular State. and the U. S. court 
follows their lead. However, having once aceeded to the 
State interpretation, if that be subsequently reversed. in 
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the State court, it will not feel bound to change its view, 
but may adhere to the first. construction. There is thus to 
be collected. from the decisions of State courts it mass of 
what may be called “State constitutional law.” Much of 
this is special in its nature, having but little value. beyond 
State limits, Other parts of it are general in their char: acter, 
while some portions of it are coincident with decisions in 
the U. S. court, as in some instances the same restrictions 
are found in both instruments, 

IH. It is not intended under this head to advert to the 
general хе theme of the various State and U. S. constitutions, 
The text of the latter is given hereafter in full. (See CoN- 
STITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES ) Reference will only be 
made to such provisions in the nature of restrictions as are 
of a general nature, These are. restrictions upon unsound 
legislation, such as prohibitions of bills of attainder and ex- 
post facto laws, or laws impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts; some of the States in the same spirit. prohibit di- 
vorees by the Legislature. Or they may be limitations upon 
legislation opposed to the spirit of American institutions. 
Under this head may be jn d prohibitions against grant- 
ing titles of nobility. There are also limitations for the 
protection of individual rights addressed to all departments 
of government. They tend to secure liberty of speech and 
of the press, religious freedom, to prevent deprivation of 
rights except through orderly processes in Courts of justice, 
including trial by jury: also to prevent. renewed. trials for 
the same offense, to check excessive punishments, ete. A 
number of such provisions are found in the earlier amend- 
ments to the U. S. Constitution. It is an important remark 
that these were only intended to bind the action. of Con- 
gress or other departments of the general government. 
For this reason like clauses are inserted in the State. con- 
stitutions, The last three amendments (thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth) are operative upon the States as well 
as upon Congress, Мапу of the provisious now considered 
are taken from the English law, and in the very words of 
statutes or text-writers, ‘They thus become fundamental 
law in the sense in which they were used. in the country 
whence they were derived, The last three amendments of 
the U. S. Constitution were specially intended to secure 
rights to citizens of African descent, though not confined 
to them. (See CITIZEN.) Fundamental provisions of this 
sort, when considered together, are. frequently termed a 
"bill of rights.” (See Бил, or Rieats.) There is in some 
instances a tendency to insert in the State constitutions 
matters which are more properly the subject. of legislation. 
Sometimes a political party desires to make its policy on a 
question like that of internal improvements a permanent 
one, and secures to that end a provision in the constitution ; 
or perhaps legislatures prove themselves to be unwise or 
even corrupt, and it is thought well to reduce their capacity 
to do mischief by shearing them of their legitimate powers. 
Provisions framed to accomplish such objects do not long 
prevail, апа a reaction in publie sentiment soon leads to 
an amendment of the constitution. The better view is 
that constitutions should. only deal with fundamental law. 
When legislators are ignorant. or vicious, the true remedy 
is at the ballot-box, where the voters may show their will 
to have more suitable men, See on the general subject, 
Cooley, On Constitutional Limitations; Hough's Collection 
of State Coustitutions; also the same author's. Annotated 
Хен York. Constitution Of 18465 Story, On the о 
States Constitutions Kent's Commentaries: and the tre: 
ties of Rawle, Sargent, and Paschal. The most angle 
view of the principles governing the whole subject may be 
obtained from the opinions written by the judges of the 
Supreme Court of the U. S, in deciding specifie cases involv- 
ing the construction of the Constitution, These are col- 
lected in the reports of Dallas; Cranch, Wheaton, Peters, 
Howard. Black, Wallace, ete. Abstracts of the points de- 
cided шау be found in Brighthly’s Digest and Abbott's 
ational Digests, These works may be used for easy ref- 
erence to the volumes of the reports above named. Full 
expositions of questions arising under the various State 
constitutions will in. like manner be found in the public 
reports of the decisions of the courts of the respective 
States, T. W. DWIGHT. 


Constitution of the United States: the fundamental or 
organie Jaw of the union of the States, thereby united, 
This, with all acts of the States in. Congress assembled, and 
all treaties made in pursuanee of its provisions, constitutes 
the supreme law of the land throughout the Union. The first 
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Constitution of the U. S. was the Articles of Confederation, 
adopted by the States during the war for their independence, 
(See CONFEDERATION, ARTICLES OF; and consult Curtis, His- 
tary of the Constitution of the United States, p. 139: Sparks, 
M r ¿lings of Washington, letter to Henry Lee, Sept. 22. 1755 
to Benjamin Lincoln, Oct. 26, 1788, and to James Monroe, 
Feb. 22, 1789.) The first Articles proving ineflicient for the 
accomplishment of the objects of the Union, mainly upon 
the grounds that they conferred no power upon the central 
head to regulate commerce with foreign nations, or to act 
directly upon the citizens of the several States respectively 
in the collection of the quotas levied upon the States tà 
meet the publie. expenditures and to sustain. the public 
credit, ete., the Congress, being urged by appeals from +v- 
eral quarters, took up the subject of amendment and general 
revision on Feb, 21, 1787, and then came to the following 
resolution upon it: 

M eae. That, in the opinion of Congress, it is expedi- 
ent that, on the second Monday in May next, à convention 
of delegates, who shall have been appointed by the severai 
States, be held at Philadelphia, for the sole and express pur- 
rose of revising the penne of Confederation, and. repert- 
Ing to Congress and the several State Legislatures such alter- 
ations апа provisions therein as shall, when agreed te in 
Congress and confirmed by the States. render the Federal 
Constitution adequate to the exige ncies of government and 
the preservation of the Union." See Elliot's Debates on the 
federal Constitution, vol. i., p. 120. 

It was under this resolution of Congress, and in response 
to it by eleven of the States in choosing and sending Чен 
gates, that the ever-memorable Federal Convention assen- 
bled in Philadelphia, May 14, 1787. Each of the old thir- 
teen States then composing the Union was represented in n, 
except. Rhode rene George Washington, almost. univer- 
sally styled the * Father of his Country," was unanimously 
chosen president of the convention, As a whole, it was un- 
questionably the ablest body of jurists, legislators ard 
statesmen that had ever assembled on. the continent. cf 
North America, The convention remained. in session from 
May 14 till Sept. 17 ensuing. Their deliberations and рге 
ceedings were with closed doors, The journal of these pro- 
ceedings was not published until over forty years. afterwanl. 
The actual and practical result, however, of their labors in 
the exeention of the high trust committed to them was im- 
mediately communicated. to Congress, and, being approved 
by that body, was speedily communicated to the respective 
States. This was their grand work in framing and prope 
ing that matchless system of federal government set forth 
and embodied in the new Constitution for the government 
of the U. S. of America, which was adopted and. ratified: by 
eleven States before the close of the year 1758; so that it 
went inte operation between the States ratifying at the time 
appointed in 1789. The other two, North Carolina and 
Rhode Island, adopted and ratified it in less an Two years 
afterward. The last of the old thirteen which came inte the 
Union, so remodeled in its federal structure, was Rhode I- 
and. Several features in this new form and constitution (f 
government for separate States and. communities аге with- 
out a parallel in ancient or modern. times, It was in em- 
templation of one of these peculiar features that De Tocque 
ville, an authority шош versed in the science of polt- 
tics, made the following commentary : “This Constitutien, 
which may at first be confounded with the federal constitu- 
tions which have preceded it, rests, in truth, upon a wholly 
novel theory, whic k may be considered as a great discovery 
in modern political science. In all the confederations which 
preceded the American Constitution of 1789 the allied States, 
for а common object, agreed to obey the injunetions of a 
federal government, but they reserved to themselves the right 
of ordaining and enforcing the laws of the Union. The 
American States which combined in 1789 agreed that the 
federal government should not only dictate, but should exe- 
cute, its own enactments. In. both cases the right is m 
same, but the exercise of the right is different, and this dif 
ference produced the most momentous consequences. Ne 
De Tocquevilles Democracy in America, vol. L. p. 188. 

As to how far under the Constitution the Federal Gov- 
ernment had a right to coerce a State was not so clearly 
stated in the Constitution as to afford а guaranty agus 
future disputes. Important questions of interpretations on 
this subject arose in the early history of the Government. 
During the first half century the New England States, in 
consequence of ЫЕ with the course of the Federal 
Government, asserted the right. to nullify the acts of Соп 
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gress, and similar ground was taken by South Carolina a few 
veurs later. This important question was the occasion. of 
the most momentous debate ever held in the history of the 
Government. Senators Hayne and Calhoun took the one 
side and Daniel Webster the other. The views of Webster 
came to be generally held in the North, while the South 
maintained those of Hayne and Calhoun with similar tenac- 
пу. But the question involved too many interests to be 
settled by discussion alone, and it thus became what may be 
called the Constitutional oceasion of the civil war. 
Revised by €. К. ADAMS. 

The following is the text of the new Constitution pro- 
posed by the convention of 1787, апа adopted by a number 
of the States sufficient for it to go into operation in 1789, 
bevinning with the preamble and ending with the last of 
the Amendments: 

CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED States.—We, the people of 
the United States. in order to form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common. defense, promote the general welfare, and secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for the United States 
of America. 

ARTICLE E. See. 1. All legislative powers herein granted 
shall be vested in а Congress of the United States, which 
shall consist of a Senate and House of Representatives. 

хес. 2. The House of Representatives shall be composed 
of members chosen every second. vear by the people of the 
several States, and the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the most. numerous 
branch of the State Legislature. 

No person shall be a representative who shall not have at- 
tained to the age of twenty-five years, and been seven years 
a citizen of the United States, and who shall not, when 
elected, be an inhabitant of that State in which he shall be 
chosen, 

Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several States which may be included within this 
Union according to their respective numbers, which shall be 
determined by adding to the whole number of free persons, 
including these bound to service for a term of years, and 
excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other per- 
sns The actual enumeration shall be made within three 
years after the first meeting of the Congress of the United 
States, апа within every subsequent term of ten years, in 
such manner as they shall by law direct, The number of 
representatives shall not exceed one for every thirty thou- 
sind, but each State shall have at least one representative ; 
and until such enumeration shall be made the State of New 
Hampshire shall be entitled to choose three, Massachusetts 
eight, Rhode Island and Providence Plantations one, Con- 
necticut five, New York six, New Jersey four, Pennsylvania 
eizht, Delaware one, Maryland six, Virginia ten, North Car- 
olina five, South Carolina five, and Georgia three. 

_ When vacancies happen in the representation from any 
State, the executive authority thereof shall issue writs of 
election to fill such vacancies. 

The House of Representatives shall choose their Speaker 
and other officers, and shall have the sole power of im- 
peachment. 

Sec. 3. The Senate of the United States shall be com- 
| ned of two Senators from each State, chosen by the Legis- 
ature thereof, for six years; and cach Senator shall have 
oue vote, 

Immediately after they shall be assembled in consequence 
of the first election, they shall be divided as equally as may 
be into three classes, The seats of the Senators of the first 
Сах shall be vacated at the expiration of the second year, 
of the second class at the expiration of the fourth year, and 
of the third class at the expiration of the sixth year. so that 
one-third may be chosen every second year; and if vacancies 
happen by resignation, or otherwise, during the recess of the 
Legislature of any State, the executive thereof may make 
tnporary appointments until the next meeting of the Leg- 
Plature, which shall then fill such vacancies. 

No person shall be a Senator who shall not have attained 
to the age of thirty years, and been nine years a citizen of 
the United States, and who shall not, when elected, be au 
inhabitant of that, State for which he shall be chosen. 

lhe Vice-President of the United States shall be president 
n n — but shall have по vote, unless they be equally 
Hvide, 

The Senate shall choose their other officers, and also a 
president pro tempore, in the absence of the Vice-President, 
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or when he shall exercise the office of President of the 
United States. 

The Senate shall have the sole power to trv all impeach- 
ments; when sitting for that purpose, they shall be on oath 
or affirmation, When the President of the United States is 
tried, the Chief Justice shall preside; and no person shall 
be convicted without the concurrenee of two-thirds of the 
members present. 

Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend fur- 
ther than to removal from office, and disqualification to hold 
and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit under the 
United States: but the party convicted shall nevertheless be 
liable and subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and pun- 
ishment, according to law. 

sec. 4. The times, places, and manner of holding elections 
for Senators and Representatives shall be prescribed in each 
State by the Legislature thereof; but. the Congress may at 
any time, by law, make or alter such regulations, except. as 
to the places of choosing Senators. 

The Congress shall assemble at least once in every vear, 
and such meeting shall be on the first Monday in December, 
unless they shall, by law, appoint a different day. 

ес. 5. Each house shall be the judge of the elections, re- 
turns, and qualifications of its own members, and a major- 
ity of each shall constitute à quorum to do business; but a 
smaller number may adjourn from day to day, and may be 
authorized to compel the attendance of absent members, in 
such manner and under such penalties as each house may 
provide. 

tach house may determine the rules of its proceedings, 
punish its members for disorderly behavior, and, with the 
concurrence of two-thirds, expel a member. 

Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and 
from time to time publish the same, excepting such parts as 
may in their judgment require secrecy, and the veas and 
nays of the members of either house оп any question shall, 
at the desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered. on the 
journal. 

Neither house. during the session of Congress, shall, with- 
out the consent of the other, adjourn for more than three 
days, nor to апу other place than that in which the two 
houses shall be sitting. 

See. 6. The Senators and Representatives shall receive a 
compensation for their services, to be ascertained by law, 
and paid out of the treasury of the United States. They 
shall in all cases, except treason, felony, and breach of the 
peace, he privileged from arrest during their attendance at 
the session of their respective houses, and in going to and 
returning from the same; and for any speech or debate 
in either house they shall not be questioned in any other 
place. 

No Senator or Representative shall, during the time for 
which he was elected, be appointed to any civil office under 
the authority of the United States, which shall have been 
ereated or the emoluments whereof shall have been increased 
during such time; and no person holding any office under 
the United States shall be a member of either house during 
his eontinuance in office. 

Sec. 7. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the 
House of Representatives; but the Senate may propose or 
concur with amendments, as on other bills. 

Every bill which shall have passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate shall, before it becomes a law, be 
presented to the President of the United States; if he ap- 
rove, he shall sign it; but if not, he shall return it, with 
he objections, to that house in which it shall have origi- 
nated, who shall enter the objections at large on their journal, 
and proceed to reconsider it. If after such reconsideration 
two-thirds of that house shall agree to pass the bill, it shall 
be sent, together with the objections, to the other house, by 
which it shall likewise be reconsidered: and if approved bv 
two-thirds of that house, it shall become а law. But in all 
such cases, the votes of both houses shall be determined bv 
yeas and nays, and the names of the persons voting for and 
agalnst the bill shall be entered on the journal of euch house 
respectively, If any bill shall not he returned by the Presi- 
dent within ten days (Sunday excepted) after it shall have 
been presented to him, the same shall be a law in like man- 
ner as if he had signed it, unless the Congress by their ad- 
journment prevent its return, in which case it shall not be 
a law. 

Every order, resolution, or vote to which the concurrence of 
the Senate and the House of Representatives may be neces- 
sary (except on a question of adjournment) shall be presented 
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to the President of the United States: and before the same 
shall take effect, shall be approved. by him, or, being disap- 
proved by him. shall be repassed by two-thirds of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, according to the rules and 
limitations preseribed in the case of a bill. 

Sec, З. The Congress shall have power to lav and collect 
taxes, duties. imposts, and excises, to pay the debts and pro- 
vide for the common defense and general welfare of the 
United States; but all duties, imposts, and. excises. shall be 
uniform throughout the United States; 

To borrow money on the credit of the United States; 

To reculate commerce with foreign nations, and among 
the several States, and with the Indian tribes: 

To establish à uniform rule of naturalization and uni- 
form laws on the subject of bankruptcies throughout the 
United States: 

To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign 
coin, and fix the standard of weights and measures: 

To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the secu- 
rities and current coin of the United States; 

To establish post-oflices and post-roads ; 

To promote the progress of science and useful arts, by se- 
curing for limited times, to authors and inventors, the ex- 
clusive right to their respective writings and discoveries ; 

To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court ; 

To define and punish piracies and felonies committed on 
the hich seas, and offenses against the law of nations; 

To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and 
make rules concerning captures on land and water: 

To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of 
money to that use shall be for а longer term than two 
years 

To provide and maintain a navy: 

To make rules for the government and regulation of the 
land aud naval forces: 

To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the 
laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and. repel inva- 
sions; 

To provide for organizing. arming, and disciplining the 
militia, and for governing such part of them as may be em- 
ployed in the service of the United States, reserving to the 
States respectively the appointment of the officers, and the 
authority of training the militia according to the discipline 
prescribed by Congress: 

To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever 
over such district. (not exceeding 10 miles square) ах may, 
by cession of particular States and the acceptance of Con- 
gress, become the seat of the Government of the United 
States, and to exercise like authority over all places pur- 
chased by the consent of the Legislature of the State in 
which the same shall be, for the erection of forts, maga- 
zines, arsenals, dockvards, and other needful buildings; and 

To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all other 
powers vested by this Constitution in the Government of the 
United States, or in any department or officer thereof. 

Nec. 9. The migration or importation of such persons as 
any of the States now existing shall think proper to admit 
shall not. be prohibited by the Congress prior to the vear one 
thousand eight hundred and eight; but a tax or duty may 
be imposed on such importation, not. exceeding ten dollars 
for each person, 

The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be 
suspended, unless when im cases of rebellion or invasion the 
public safety may require it. 

No bill of attainder or er post facto law shall be passed. 

No capitation or other direet tax shall be laid, unless in 
proportion to the census or enumeration hereinbefore di- 
rected to be taken. 

No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any 
State, 

No preferenee shall be given by any regulation of com- 
merce or revenue to the ports of one State over those of an- 
other; nor shall vessels bound to or from one Mate be 
obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another. 

No money shall be drawn from the treasury but. in conse- 
quence of appropriations made by law; and a regular state- 
ment and account of the receipts and expenditures of all 
publie money shall be published from time to timo. 

No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States; 
and по person holding any office of profit or trast under 
them shall. without the consent of the Congress, accept of 
any present, emolument, oflice, or title, of any kind. what- 
ever, from any king, prince, or foreign state. 
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See. 10. No State shall enter into any treaty. alliance, or 
confederation; grant letters of marque апа reprisal: cein 
money; emit bills of credit: make anything but gold awi 
silver coin a tender in payment of debts; pass any bill of 
attainder, ec post facto law, or law impairing the obligation 
of contracts, or grant any title of nobit 

No State shall, without the consent of the Congress, lav 
any impost or duties on imports or exports, exeept what may 
be absolutely necessary for executing its inspection laws; 
and the net produce of all duties and imposts. laid by ans 
State оп imports or exports, shall be for the use of the 
treasury of the United States; and all such Jaws shall be 
subject to the revision and control of the Congress, 

No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lav any 
duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships of war in time ef 
peace, enter into any agreement or compact with another 
State or with a foreign power, or engage in war, Unless 
actually invaded, or in such imminent danger as will net 
admit of delay. 

ARTICLE II. Sec. 1. The exeentive power shall be vested 
ina President of the United States of America. Не shaz 
hold his office during the term of four years, and, together 
with the Vice-President,-chosen for the same term, be elected 
as follows: 

Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the Legi-la- 
ture thereof may direct. a number of electors, equal to the 
whole number of Senators and Representatives to which the 
State may be entitled in the Congress; but no Senator or 
Representative. or persons holding an office of trust or 
profit under the United States, shall be appointed an elce- 
tor.* 

The Congress may determine the time of choosing the 
electors, and the day on which they shall give their votes; 
which day shall be the same throughout the United States. 

No person, except a natural-born citizen, or a citizen of 
the United States at the time of the adoption of this Con- 
stitution, shall be eligible to the office of — neither 
shall any person be eligible to that office who shall not have 
attained to the age of thirty-five years, and been fourteen 
years resident within the United States. 

In case of the removal of the President from office, ar of 
his death, resignation, or inability to discharge the powers 
and duties of the said office, the same shall devolve en the 
Vice-President, and the Congress may by law provide fer 
the case of removal, death, resignation, or inability, beth of 
the President and Vice-President. declaring what officer 
shall then act as President, and such officer shall act acconi- 
ingly, until the disability be removed, or a President shall 
be elected. 

The President shall, at stated times, receive for his serv- 
ices a compensation, Which shall neither be Increased ner 
diminished during the period fer which he shall have been 
elected, and he shall not receive within that period any other 
emolument from the United States, or any of them, 

Before he enter on the execution of his office, he shail 
take the following oath or affirmation: * I do solemnly swear 
(or aflirin) that. 1 will faithfully execute the ofliee of Prsi- 
dent of the United States, and will. to the best of my ability, 
preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the Unita 
States.” 

мес. 9. The President shall be Commander-in-chief of the 
Army and Navy of the United States, and of the militia of 
the several States, when called into the actual service ot the 
United States; he may require the opinion, in writing, of 
the principal officer in each of the executive departments 
upon any subject relating to the duties of their respective 
offices, and he shall have power to grant reprieves and par- 
dons for offenses against the United States, except IN cares 
of impeachment. 

He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the 
Senators present concurs; and he shall nominate and, by aid 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall арреп 
ambassadors, other publie ministers and consuls. judges of 
the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United 
States, Whose appointments are not herein otherwise provided 
for. and which shall be established by law; but the Congress 
may by law vest the appointment of such inferior orüccrs 
as they think proper in the President alone, in the courts vf 
law, or in tlie heads of departments, 

The President shall have power to fill up all vacancies 
that may happen during the recess of the Senate, by grant- 

* This mode of election of President and Vice President has beet 
modified by the Twelfth Amendment, post. 
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ing commissions which shall expire at the end of their next 
seston, 

sec. 3. Не shall from time to time give to the Congress 
information of the state of the Union, and recommend to 
their consideration such measures as he shail Judge necessary 
and expedient; he may on extraordinary occasions convene 
both houses, or either of them, and in case of disagreement 
between them, with respeet to the time of the adjournment, 
he may adjourn them to such time as he shall think proper; 
he shall receive ambassadors and other publie ministers; he 
shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed, and 
shall commission all the officers of the United States, 

See, 4 The President, Vice-President, and all civil ofli- 
ces of the United States shall be removed from office on 
impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or 
ether high erimes and misdemeanors. 

ARTILE IIL. See. 1. The judicial power of the United 
States shall be vested in one Supreme Court, and in such in- 
ferior courts as the Congress may from time to time ordain 
and establish, The judges, both of the supreme and infe- 
rior courts, shall hold their olfiees during good behavior, and 
shall, at stated. times, receive for their services à compensa- 
tien, Which shall not be diminished during their continuance 
In office, 

ме. 2. The judicial power shall extend to all сахех, in 
law and equity, arising under this constitution, the laws of 
the United States, and treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under their authority ; to all cases affecting ambassa- 
dors, other publie ministers, and consuls; to all cases of ad- 
niraity and maritime jurisdiction ; to controversies towhich 
the United States shall be à party : to controversies between 
Wo or more States; between a State and citizens of another 
Sates between citizens of different States > between citizens 
of the same State claiming lands under grants of dilferent 
Nates: and between a State, or the citizens thereof, and for- 
den states, citizens, or subjects. 

In all cases affecting ambassadors, other publie ministers, 
ati] consuls, and those in which a State shall be party, the 
supreme Court shall have original jurisdiction. In all the 
other cases before mentioned the Supreme Court. shall have 
appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with sueh ex- 
ceptions and under such regulations as the Congress shall 
mahe, | M 

The trial of all crimes, except. in cases of impeachment, 
shali be by jury: and such trial shall be held in the State 
Where the said crimes shall have been committed; but when 
hot committed within any State, the trial shall be at such 
place or places as the Congress may by law have directed, 

Tec 8. Treason against the United States shall consist 
only in levving war against them, or in adhering to their 
enemies, giving them aid and comfort, | 
No person shall be convicted of treason unless on the tes- 
umouy of two witnesses to the sume overt act, or on confes- 
jim in open court. 

Fhe Congress shall have power to declare the punishment 
af treason; but no attainder of treason shall work corrup- 
Won of blood or forfeiture except during the life of the per- 
"n attainted, 

, ARTICLE IV. See, 1. Full faith and credit shall be given 
т etch State to the publie acts; records, and judicial pro- 
clings of every other State. And the Congress may by 
general laws preseribe the manner in which such acts, ree- 
urls, and proceedings shall be proved, and the effect thereof, 
№е. 2, The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the several States, 

А person charged in апу State with treason, felony, or 
other erime, who shall flee from justice, and be found in an- 
other State, shall, on demand of the executive authority of 
the State froin which he fled, be delivered up, to be removed 
tothe State having jurisdiction of the crime, 

No person held to service or labor in one State, under the 
laws thereof, escaping into another, shall; in consequence of 
алу law or regulation therein, be discharged from such serv- 
we or Jabor, but shall be delivered upon claim of the party 
to whom such service or labor may be due, 

Seed. New States may be admitted by the Congress into 
this Union: but no new State shall be formed or erected 
Within the jurisdiction of any other State: norany State be 
formed by the junction of two or more States, or parts of 
Sabes, without the consent of the Legislatures of the States 
emeerned as well as of the Congress. 

The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make 
ай needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States; and noth- 
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ing in this Constitution shall be so eonstrued as to prejudice 
any Claims of the United. States, or of апу particular 
Mate. 

sec. 4. The United States shall guarantee to every State 
in this Union a republican form of government, and shall 
protect each of them against invasion, and, on applieution 
of the Legislature, or of the executive (when the Legislature 
can not be convened), against domestic Violence, 

ARTICLE V. The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both 
houses shall deem it. necessary, shall propose amendments 
to this Constitution; or, on the application of the Legislatures 
of two-thirds of the several States, shall call a convention 
for proposing amendments, which, in either cease, shall be 
call to all intents and purposes as part of this Constitution, : 
When ratified by the Legislatures of three-fourths of the 
several States, or by conventions in three-fourths thereof, as 
the one or the other mode of ratification may be proposed 
by the Congress; provided that no amendment which may 
be made prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eight shall апу manner atfeet the first and fourth clauses 
in the ninth section of the first article; and that no State, 
without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage 
in the Senate, 

ARTICLE VI. All debts contracted and engagements en- 
tered into before the adoption of this Constitution shall. be 
as valid against the United States under this Constitution 
as under the Confederation, 

This Constitution, and the laws of the United States 
Which shall be made in. pursuance thereof, and all treaties 
made, or which shall be made. under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of the land; and 
the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, anything 
in the Constitution or laws of any State to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

The Senators and Representatives before mentioned, and 
the members of the several State Legislatures, and all ex- 
ecutive and judicial officers, both of the United States and 
of the several States, shall be bound by oath or affirmation 
to support this Constitution: but no religious test shall ever 
be required as a qualification to any oflice or public trust 
under the United States. 

ARTICLE VIT. The ratification of the conventions of nine 
States shall be sufficient for the establishment of this Con- 
stitution between the States so ratifying the same. 

Done in convention, by the unanimous. consent of the 
States present, the seventeenth day of September, in the 
vear of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
seven, and of the independence of the United States of 
America the twelfth, In witness whereof we have hereunto 
subscribed our names, (тко, WASHINGTON, 
Presid't, and Deputy from Virginia. 


VIRGINIA. 


John Blair. 
James Madison, Jr. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

B. Franklin, 
Thomas Mithin, 
Robt. Morris, 
Geo, Clyiner, 
Theo. Fitzsimons, 
Jared Ingersoll, 
James Wilson, 
Gouv. Morris. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Jolm Langdon, 
Nicholas Giltuan. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
Nathaniel Gorham, 
Rufus King. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Wim. Blount, 
Rich. Dobbs Spaight, 
Hu. Williamson. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Wm. Saml. Johnson, 
Roger Sherman. 


DELAWARE. 


Geo. Read. 

Gunning Bedford, Jr., 
Jobn Dickinson, 
Richard Bassett, 
Jaco: Broom. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


J. Rutledge. 

Charles  Cotesworth 
Pinekney, 

Charles Pinckney, 

l'ieree Butler. 


NEW YORK. 
Alexander Hamilton. 


NEW JERSEY. MARYLAND. 
Wil. Livingston, James M Henry, GEORGIA, 
David Brearley, Dan. of St. Thomas William Few, 
Win, Paterson, Jenifer, Abr. Baldwin. 


Dun. Carroll. 
WILLIAM JACKSON, Secretary. 


Joua. Dayton. 
Attest: 


AMENDMENTS.* 


ARTICLE Т. Congress shall make no law respecting an es- 
tablishiment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech or of the press; 
or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to pe- 
tition the Government. for redress of grievances, 

ARTICLE Il A well-regulated militia being necessary to 
the security of a free state, the right of the people to keep 
and bear arms shall not be infringed. 

ARTICLE III. No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quar- 

* Articles T to X. inelusive, were proposed by the First Congress 
in lish MW, Article XT. in IM, Article XIL in 18903, Article XIII. in 
sho, Article XIV. in 1808, and Article XV. in 1570. 
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tered in any house without the consent. of the owner, nor in 
time of war but in a manner to be preseribed. by law. 

ARTICLE IV. The right of the people to be secure im their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects; against. unreasonable 
searches and seizures, shall not be violated ; and no warrants 
shall issue but upon probable cause, supported by oath or 
allirmation, and particularly describing the place to be 
searched and the persons or things to be seized, 

ARTICLE V. No person shall be held to answer for a capi- 
tal or otherwise infamous crime, unless on a presentment. or 
indictment of a grand jury. except in cases arising in the 
land or naval forces, or in the militia, when in actual serv- 
Ice, in time of war and public danger; nor shall any person 
be subjeet for the sume offense to be twiee put in Jeopardy 
of life or limb, nor shall be compelled in any eriminal ease 
to be a witness against himself; nor to be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of law; nor shall 
private propertv be taken for publie use without just com- 
pensation. 

ARTICLE VI. Tn all criminal prosecutions the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and publie trial, by an im- 
partial jury of the State and district wherein the crime 
shall have been committed, which district shall have been 
previously ascertained by law, and to be informed of the 
nature and cause of the accusation; to be confronted with 
the witnesses against him; to have compulsory process for 
obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have the assistance 
of counsel for his defense. 

ARTICLE VII. [n suits at common law, where the value in 
controversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by 
jury shall be preserved, and no fact tried by a jury shall be 
otherwise re-examined in any court of the United States 
than according to the rules of the common law. 

ARTICLE VIII. Excessive bail shall not be required, nor 
excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishment 
inflicted. 

ARTICLE IX. The enumeration in the Constitution of cer- 
tain rights shall not be construed to deny or disparage 
others retained by the people. 

ARTICLE X. The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to the people. 

ARTICLE XI. The judicial power of the United States 
shall not be eonstrued to extend to any suit in law or equity 
commenced or prosecuted against one of the United States 
by citizens of another State, or by citizens or subjects of any 
foreign state. 

ARTICLE XII. The electors shall meet in their respective 
States and vote by ballot for President and Vice-President, 
one of whom at least shall not be an inhabitant of the same 
State with themselves, They shall name in their ballots 
the person voted for as President, and in distinct ballots the 
person voted for as Vice-President; and they shall make 
distinct lists of all persons voted for as President, and of all 
persons voted for as Vice-President, and of the number of 
votes for each, which lists they shall sign and certify, and 
transmit, sealed, to the seat of the Government of the United 
States, directed to the president of the Senate. The presi- 
dent of the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, open all the certificates, and the 
votes shall then be counted : the person having the greatest 
number of votes for President shall be the President, if 
such number be a majority of the whole number of electors 
appointed : and if no person have such majority, then from 
the persons having the highest numbers, not exeeeding 
three, on the list of those voted for as President, the House 
of Representatives shall choose immediately, by ballot, the 
President. But in choosing the President the votes shall 
he taken by States, the representation from each State hav- 
ing one vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a 
member or members from two-thirds of the States, and a 
majority of all the States shall be necessary to а choice. 
And if the House of Representatives shall not. choose а 
President, whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon 
them, before the fourth day of March next following, then 
the Vice-President shall act as President. as in the case of 
the death or other constitutional disability of the President. 
The person having the greatest number of votes as Vice- 
President shall be the Vice-President. if such number be a 
majority of the whole number of electors appointed; and if 
no person have a majority, then from the two highest num- 
bers on the list the Senate shall choose the Vice-President ; 
a quorum for the purpose shall consist of two-thirds of the 
whole number of senators, and а majority of the whole 
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number shall be necessary to a choice. But no person con- 
stitutionally ineligible to the office of President shail be 
elixible to that of Vice-President of the United States, 

ARTICLE XIII, Sec. 1. Neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude, except as a punishment for crime whereof the 

arty shall have been duly convicted, shall exist. within the 
United States, or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 

See, 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this article 
by appropriate legislation. 

ARTICLE XIV., Sec. 1. All persons born or naturalized in 
the United States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
are citizens of the United States, and of the State wherein 
they reside. No State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States: nor shall any State deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property without due process of law, nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal prote- 
tion of the laws. 

See, 2. Representatives shall be apportioned among the 
several States according to their respective numbers, count- 
ing the whole number of persons in each State, excluding 
Indians not taxed. But when the right to vote at апу elvc- 
tion for the choice of electors for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States, representatives in. Congress, the 
executive and judicial officers of a State, or the members of 
the Legislature thereof, is denied to any of the male inhabit- 
ants of such State being twenty-one years of age. and citi- 
zens of the United States, or in any way abridged, except 
for participation in rebellion or other crime, the basis of 
representation therein shall be reduced in the proportion 
which the number of such male citizens shall bear to the 
whole number of male citizens twenty-one years of age in 
such State. 

Sec. 8. No person shall be a Senator or Representative in 
Congress, or elector of President and Vice-President, or 
hold any office, civil or military, under the United States, 
or under any State, who, having previously taken an oath 
as a member of Congress, or as an officer of the Unitel 
States, or as a member of any State Legislature, or as an ex- 
ecutive or judicial officer of any State, to support. the Con- 
stitution of the United States, shall have engaged in insur- 
rection or rebellion against the same, or given aid or em- 
fort to the enemies thereof. But Congress may, by a vote 
of two-thirds of each house, remove such disability. 

See. 4. The validity of the public debt of the United 
States authorized by law, including debts incurred for pay- 
ment of pensions and bounties for services in suppressing 
insurrection or rebellion, shall not be questioned. But 
neither the United States nor any State shall assume or pay 
any debt or obligation incurred in aid of insurrection or re- 
bellion against the United States, or any claim for the les 
or emancipation of any slave; but all such debts, obliza- 
tions, and claims shall be held illegal and void. 

See. 5. The Congress shall have power to enforce, by aj- 
propriate legislation, the provisions of this article. 

ARTICLE XV., Sec. 1. The right of the citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States, or by any State, on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude. 

Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 

See CONSTITUTION. 

Constitutions of Clarendon: See CLARENDON. 


Construction [from Lat. constructio; con. together + 
struere, build]: the act of building; fabrication ; structure: 
the mode of putting together the parts of a building or sy 
tem. In grammar, it signifies syntax, or the arrangement 
and connection of words in a sentence: their meaning or 
interpretation. In architecture and engineering, construc- 
tion 1s that branch of the science which relates to the prae- 
tical execution of the works required to realize the artists 
design; it is immediately connected with the distribution 
of the different forces, the strains of the parts and materials 
of а building, and the properties of the various imaterias 
used. 


Construction (in law): See INTERPRETATION. 


Consubstantiation [from Lat. co», together, like + sh 
мап tra, being, substance]: the transformation, transition. 
or union of substances originally distinet into a commen 
substanece—substantial conjunction; a term used in an" 
thesis to TRANSUBSTANTIATION (q. v) Which means the tran- 
sition of one substance into another, either by transmuts- 
tion or by annihilation and substitution—one substance i» 
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place of two; While consubstantiation results in one substance 
euh uf two. The term consubstantiation has been used in 
the controversies on the REAL PRESENCE (бу. т), the mode of 
the presence of the body and blood of Christ in the Evcna- 
kiT (yt). The theories of M may be thus clussilied : 

1. SUBJECTIVE: 1. Natural—Zwingli. 

2, Supernatural—Calvin. 

[L OBJECTIVE: 1. Wonrstie; one substance only really 
posent; the body and blood: Roman Catholic fransubstan- 
иот. 

2, Duulistic: the two substances really present—bread and 
wine, body and blood. 

a, Substantial conjunction of the two—consubstantiation, 
IupANATION (g.v) as held by John of Paris and Rupert; 
falsely charged on the Lutheran Church, 

b. Sacramental conjunction—mvstical mediating relation 
of the natural (bread. and wine) to the supernatural (body 
and blood), each unchanged in its substance, and without 
substantial conjunction ; the Lutheran view. 

This tabular view at once accounts for the fact that the 
charge of holding this doctrine has been so commonly made 
against the Lutheran Church, and shows how groundless the 
charge is, (See Krauth’s Conservative Reformation, 194-7709.) 
The same charge, with an equal want of accuracy, has been 
made against Dr. Pusey and his school, 


Consul [Lat., of uncertain etymology, but most probable 
is derivation from a subst. *eonsd, corporation : Goth. Lansa, 
Mul. Germ. Hanse, Other attempts at explanation connect 
it with eonsu lere, or with con + sede re]: the supreme magis- 
trate of ancient Rome after the expulsion of the kings. The 
number was two, and the period of office one year, but there 
Was no restriction as to the number of times the same indi- 
vidual might be elected, although a certain interval was at 
length. required before again holding the office, Consuls 
were the supreme executive officers, but had no legislative 
authority. They were originally chosen only from the pa- 
trivians, but afterward from the plebeians also, The age re- 
quired by law was forty-three vears, but besides this it was 
requisite to have passed through the inferior offices of ques- 
tor, dile, and pretor. They were elected at the comitia 
cenfuriata some months before their entrance into office, 
Which took place at ditferent periods of the year at different 
times, but finally in January. During the interval they 
were termed consules designati, or “consuls elect." Boon 
after the entrance into office they cast lots for the provinces 
to fall to the share of each, the superintendence of which 
was conferred on them by the senate. Under the emperors 
the nominal office of the consulate was preserved, but its 
substantial power destroyed; the elections became mere 
forms, the emperor appointing whom he pleased. Then. 
ton, the custom was introduced of having several sets of 
consuls in one year; those admitted on the first day gave 
their name to the year, and were distinguished from the 
others, who were termed. ви есе (substituted), by the title 
ordinarii (regular). Persons also were sometimes digni- 
lid with the title without enjoying the office, and were then 
styled honorary consuls, Under Justinian the year ceased 
to he called by the name of the consul. 

Consuls in French history were the persons to whom, after 
the dissolution of the Directory in Nov., 1799, was intrusted 
the provisional government of the country. According to 
the constitution thus framed, Bonaparte, Cambacérés, and 
Lebrun, called. first, second, and. third consuls, were elected 
at the same time by the conservative senate, each for ten 
Years, and invested with different degrees of authority. But 
the senate having passed various decrees which curtailed the 
powers of the second and third consuls, and augmented those 
of the first, the government was gradually assimilated to a 
menarchy, and after the lapse of four years and a half an 
easy transition Was made from the consular to the imperial 
forin; the title of emperor was substituted for that of eon- 
sul, and the exercise of the sovereign authority was delegated 
exclusively to Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Consuls: agents clothed with no diplomatie or political 
power, residing in a certain district. in order to protect the 
Interests, chiefly commercial, of the country which eommis- 
Sons them. Their special duties are determined by their 
own government, and they receive a permission to perform 
their duties from the foreign authorities. This is called an 
erequatur, and may be withdrawn for reasons judged suf- 
ficient by the same authorities, Consuls have no exterrito- 
Tiality unless by special treaty, but are subject to the laws 
of the country where they reside, А gross insult to the con- 
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sular flag would be a ground of complaint, and so an insult 
to the consuls person might be resented as an insult to his 
country, but in. general, and where his representative ehar- 
acter is not attacked, he is like other men in his privileges, 
Не may engage in business; he need not be the subject of 
the country commissioning him: he may even be a citizen 
of the state in which he serves. This will all be determined 
by the laws of each country for itself. 

The office of consul bears some analogy to that of the 
procenies in Greek states, Whose business 1t was to aid the 
citizens and pay attention to the envoys of the city which 
appointed them, They were, however, always citizens of the 
place Where they acted as proven’, and the office; which was 
an extension of the relation bet ween host and guest; remained 
in the same family. But the true origin of the consul, in 
the modern acceptation of the word, is to be traced to the 
times when commerce began to be active in the Middle Ages, 
The merchants of the cities on the Mediterranean had already 
oflicers who were called by this name, and who settled dis- 
putes that arose in the course of business; It was a short 
step, when bodies of merchants from the same place went 
for business purposes to the eastern parts of the Mediter- 
ranean, that a consul should go out with them or should be 
sent to live among them, invested with similar powers, 

Besides judging the disputes of their countrymen, their 
residences and warehouses, having an exterritorial charac- 
ter, served as places of safe deposit for their fellow-citizens? 
goods during the frequent wars, But as resident ambassa- 
dors became common, the exterritorial privileges of consuls 
were largely withdrawn, and their importance declined, ex- 
cept in certain semi-civilized states. 

Modern. consuls are divided into classes, differing some- 
what in different states. There are consuls-general and con- 
suls, viee-consuls and deputy-consuls, consular and com- 
mercial agents. The first have in charge the consular service 
in an entire country, They may unite a diplomatie with the 
consular character, Consuls will usually report. through 
their consul-general, though not really dependent upon him. 
A viee-consul will fill the consul's place during his absences, 
Не is usually nominated by him, while in the U. S. consuls 
are appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate. 
Ву the usage of the U. S. commercial and consular agents 
are distinguished according to their uses, the former being 
rather agents of the executive, sent abroad for special pur- 
poses, and needing no exequatur. The classes of consuls 
employed by the U.S. and their duties are fully described 
in the United States Consular Regulations. and in a hand- 
book for the use of consuls in the U. S., 1870. 

Duties of Consuls.— These depend upon treaty, usage, and 
statute, In. general they relate to the issuing of passports; 
the authentication of documents; the care of their country- 
men's property, particularly іп ease of death or shipwreck; 
the certification of births, marriages, and deaths; the arbi- 
tration (voluntary) of disputes, as between master and crew 3 
the relief of destitute seamen: the control of their country’s 
shipping; an examination of their country’s trade, with 
suggestions for its Increase; in fine, a general care over the 
rights and interests of their countrymen, so far as they lie 
within their districts, to secure their just treatment by the 
foreign government. One provision of U. М, law may be 
mentioned. By the act of June 22, 1860, all marriages in 
the presence of any consular officer in а foreign country, 
between persons who would be authorized to marry if re- 
siding in the District of Columbia, shall have the same va- 
Нау as if the marriage had been solemnized in the U. N. 
The officer is directed to give to each of the parties a cer- 
tificate of marriage, stating their names, ages, places of 
birth, and residence, and to forward a duplicate to the de- 
partment of State at Washington. 

Esrterrilorial Rights of Consuls in Oriental Countries — 
These depend solely upon treaty stipulations, and are not 
reciprocal. ‘They are based upon the belief that in the laws 
and judicial procedure of certain countries resident for- 
eigners can not find a guaranty for the protection of per- 
son and property, If such a country comes under the con- 
trol of another state which ean give such guaranty, as when 
Algiers became Freneh territory, these privileges disappear, 
The same should be true when a country like Japan by its 
change of law and. growth in civilization can secure to the 
resident foreigner protection and justice. 

Since resident foreigners in such countries are exempt 
from the native law, and since they must. be under some 
law, jurisdiction over them is granted by treaty and statute 
to their diplomatic and consular officers sitting ах judges in 
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consular courts, is a fair illus- 
tration. 

Under U. S. statutes of Aue. 11, 1848, and June 1850, 
jurisdiction is granted diplomatic and consular. officers, 
where authorized. by treaty, to be exercised in conformity 
“with the laws of the U.N.: with the common law, includ- 
ing equity and admiralty”; and with certain diplomatic 
regulations. The consuls have exclusive Jurisdiction in 
minor criminal cases, and in civil cases involving X500 or 
under, Appeal may be taken to the minister resident, and to 
the cireuit. court in California. In capital cases the consul 
summons four associates, his countrymen, to sit with him: 
their verdict must be approved by the minister to. secure 
conviction, The question of how cases between citizens of 
the U. S. and natives shall be tried is settled in Art. IV. of 
the treaty of 1857 between Japan and the U. М. which pro- 
vides that citizens of the U.N. committing offenses in Japan 
shall be tried by the U. S. eonsul-zeneral or consul, and 
shall be punished according to U. S. laws, Japanese com- 
mitting offenses against citizens of the U. S. shall be tried 
by the Japanese authorities; and punished according to Јара- 
nese laws, Thus the case ts tried in the court of the defendant, 
Where the parties toa suit area U. S. citizen and a foreigner, 
the ease is tried in accordance with the special rules existing 
between the U.S. and the state to which that forcigner belongs. 

Much complaint has been made of this system of consular 
jurisdiction, and amendinents to dt. suggested. The mixed 
courts in Egypt, consisting of two bo lies, their. members 
both natives and foreigners, present. another and different 
example of exterritorial Judicial privileges, 

Foreign Consuls in the U. S—The U. N. Cireuit and 
Supreme Courts have original jurisdiction in all eases atfect- 
Ing foreign consuls, who may, however, enter State courts as 
plaintiffs, but with the right of appeal to the U. S. court at 
any stage of the c They may also defend the property 
rights of their countrymen before U, S. courts. Foreign 
consuls are not excused from the duty of acting as wit- 
nesses before U. S. courts, except under treaty, and it is not 
the policy of the U.S. to grant such exemption. 

Revised by T. S. WOOLSEY. 


Consumers’ Co-operation: See CO-OPERATION. 


Consumption [from Lat. consum’ ptio. the wearing away : 
con, altogether + su mere, take]: the popular name for tu- 
bereulosis of the lungs or phthisis pulmonalis. Vhis disease, 
Which carries off one in every. seven human beings, though 
studied with the greatest. attention and care from the earli- 
est days of seientifie medicine, was little understood. until 
the present century, and served as tlie occasion of the most 
active controversies and as the basis of conflicting schools of 
pathology untilthe most recent vears. The general manifes- 
tations of the disease, its clinical aspects; had been well 
enough studied, but of the nature of changes in the lungs 
nothing but the most vague and erroneous ideas had been 
formed. until in 1794 Baillie called attention to the little 
nodules in the lungs. formations which are now ealled tu- 
bercles, Closely following this observer, Boyle (1810) still 
further described these nodules, though perhaps not with as 
much accuracy as his predecessor, and. after these pioneers 
many ol hers investivated the disease from the same stand- 

wint of structural changes. The results achieved were, 
Eti far short of the meed of the labor, and, with the 
exception of Laennec, who was in these. studies led to 
found the seienee of physical diagnosis (ee AUSCULTATION 
and PERCUSSION), few of the observers added much to last- 
ing knowledge. The error of this early pathology lav in 
the confusing and inaccurate nomenclature, and in axeribing 
to one of the more or less unessential elements in the struc- 
tural changes (the cheesy necrosis of the tubercles) the prin- 
cipal code in the disease, Nothing of any moment was now 
added to our knowledge of phthisis until the introduction of 
Virchows cellular pathology, This investigator fin: Пу de- 
scribed the minute struetureof the small nodule or tubercele 
Which forms the essential element in the morbid anatomy 
of the disease. and thereby. laid the foundation on whieh 
rest all of our present conceptions. The problem of phthisis 
seemed now to be solved, but there vet. remained the more 
Important. question of the cause, and this, too, has at le neth 
been determined. The most important contribution to the 
new science of BACTERIOLOGY (q. 20) that has thus far been 
made was unquestionably the demonstration by Koch of 
the tubercle bacillus. ‘Che magnitude of his announcement 
of necessity called forth the liveliest opposition, but Woeh's 
investigations have now been so often repeated. and with 
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such uniformly convincing results, that it may be stated аһ. 
solutely that the bacillus is not alone the accompaniment 
but also the cause of the disease. With this knowledge 
much may be hoped and expected in the way of prevention 
and of cure; without it aims in this direction must have re- 
mained ах berore, uncertain and. empirical The tubercle 
bacillus is a minute microscopical organism which occur. 
abundantly in the expectoration of consumptives, and may 
gain access to the air by the drying of this and the subs 
quent dissemination as dust. This fact has been determined 
not alone by theoretical reasoning, but by actual observa- 
tion by Cornet, who found the bacilli abundant in the uir «f 
— al wards in which lay cases of phithisis ; more sparingly 
in other wards, and least of all in rooms to which con- 
sumplives had no access, The obvious lesson iaught by this 
observation is that in cases of Phthisis every precaution 
should be taken to insure the destruction of the bacilli in 
the sputum, and, above all; to prevent the drying of this прет 
carpets, floors, ete, whence the germs are readily spread 
through the air Long before the discovery or even suspicion 
of the existence of the tubercle bacillus, accurate observers 
had noted cases which seemed to prove direct contayiousness 
of tuberculosis, as from husband to wife, parent to child, and 
the like, but no rational plan of prevention could be formed 
until the nature of the germ had been made known. 

Once introduced into the lunges, the bacillus sets up by its 
direct: action or by operation. of poisons PE in its 
growth the inflammatory changes constituting the (disesse 
phthisis. These consist mainly in the formation of smail 
grayish nodules, the tubercles, which show a marked tend- 
ency to degenerative change, whereby cheesy masses, for- 
merly considered xo essential, result. In the further progres 
of the ease two classes of changes may follow, the unfavor- 
able, when the destruction of tissue advances, with breaking 
down and Hyuefaetion of the nodules, cavities resulting 
or the more favorable; when a capsule of fibrous tissues sur- 
rounds the nodule, which itself may or may not become in- 
filtrated with calcareous matter, the result. in this case be- 
ing a more or less complete cessation of the disease, 

The symptoms of the disease are very obseure in the early 
stages, but. generally begin with slight. couch of a dry, 
hacking nature, lassitude, and tendeney to flushing or fever. 
Following these come the more pronounced signs : excessive 
cough with yellowish expectoration; hectic fever, the tem- 
perature. becoming elevated in the. afternoon or evening. 
and the cheeks presenting the characteristic spots of ren- 
ness: drenching night-sweats and progressive weakness and 
wasting, It is this type of disease to which the popular 
term “decline” has been aptly applied. In the further preg- 
ress of the case intensification of the above sv m 1s 
noted, and in addition there may be obstinate and debilitat- 
ing diarrhea and the much-dreaded hemorrhages. The 
latter are due to ulceration of the blood-vessels within the 
lunes. usually in the walls of cavities. They may be very 
copious, and death may be directly due to loss of blood. 
though such а result is comparatively rare. In spite of this 
most pitiable condition, however, the patient generaliy 
continues serene and hopeful, and the mind remarkably clear 
and active, 

The recognition of the disease in its earliest stages is of 
the utmost importance, and often taxes the most experienced 
physician. Much may be assumed from the general appear 
ance and previous health of the patient. It is unque-tion- 
ably true that certain persons are peculiarly liable to tuber- 
eulosis, and it is this liability which is transmitted from 
parent to offspring, The possibility of direct transmission of 
the disease is still an open question, though the weight ef 
authority inclines to such a belief, Those of tubereulouser 
serofulous habit are generally. spare, long limbed, with nar- 
row chests. large joints, dark hair and eyes; sallow eom- 
plexion, and a Tendene у to bronchitis on slight exposure. 
In such persons; and to a less degree in others, any u nunal 
fatigue, illness or exposure may so depress the general vita- 
ity that infection is apt to occur, the immediate cause of 
the disease in ali cases being entrance of the specifie organ- 
ism. Besides these there Is a variety of other сопс 
which predispose to the diseasa Thus it was found by 
Bowditeh and others that phthisis is apt to prevail where 
the air and soil are charged with moisture, as in hou 
densely shaded by trees or the like. Climate and taceam 
likewise of importance, In America the Negro is especkin 


i prone, probably owing to various causes: bad hygiene, iti 
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halation of small particles, as of iron in steel grinders, coul 
in miners, Clay in potters, ete. Finally, phthisis is a not 
uncommon sequel of certain. debilitating ү ases in which 
there is generally also bronchitis, such as measles, whooping 
са, and typhoid fever. 

The treatment of consumption is of greatest. importance in 
the first stages, before serious and unremediable destruction 
has occurred, and it is of vital importance to recognize the 
earliest symptoms. Of far greater import. and promise, 
however, is the prevention of the disease, Those of scrof- 
uous habit or of tuberculous parentage must at all times 
mard against unnecessary exposure or fatigue ; they should 
flow a regular plan of life, in work, diet, rec reation, slee р, 
and exercise, and should, above all, use the greatest care 1n 
preventing attacks of bronchitis, and in arig for such 
when they do occur. Regulated and especially pulmonary 
exercise Will in many cases serve to develop a body far 
from healthy to a fair state of tolerance of exposure, and 
doubtless if generally observed would reduce the number of 
eases very materially, Once the actual onset of the disease is 
noted the treatment must. be active, for recent observation 
would indicate that much may be hoped for in the early 
sages, Whereas it is well known that little сап be done in 
its subsequent course, The numerous observations at au- 
tapsies of localized and healed tubercular lesions at the sum- 
mit of the lung, where the process generally begins, are con- 
vineing proof. of the curability of the disease had we but 
the power of recognizing the very earliest. manifestations, 
In these early cases no treatment compares with the hy- 
Шеше and climatic. (See Curate.) In the selection of a 
climate adapted to a articular case many elements enter 
into consideration, Thus the stage of the disease: its evi- 
lent character, whether slow or rapid, with much or little 
сш and expectoration; the condition of the general 
health, of the |. art, the nervous system, ete., all must be 
carefully weighed, and, above all, eare must be had that 
the patient is not hastily sent away tostrange places, among 
‘range people, utterly ‘alone, a prey to all manner of fears 
and de ‘pressing mental conditions. The cool, dry, and 
bracing air of Colorado may serve one, the more equable 
climate of Southern California another, while a third is best 
“atel in the dry. regions of New Mexico, The advantages 
"f such warm, moist climates as Florida are palliative rather 
Шап curative, and serve the purpose of rendering the last 
divs of life as painless as possible, by checking excessive 
cough or restlessness and the like. 

Of the drug treatment very little need be said. Tonies, 
*üch as cod-liver oil, iron, and whisky or brandy; remedies 
tu reluce excessive cough ‘and favor expectoration + others to 
prevent the debilitating sweats and diarrhoea, with any other 
ише ation that may be called for by the various symptoms 

different cases, form the most important part of the 
treatment by drugs. 

А recent plan of treatment, suggested by Koch, the dis- 
coverer of the bacillus, consists in the injection of dilute so- 
lutions of a glycerin extract. of the bacillus itself. This plan 
of treatment has been extensively used, but offers no hope 
in its present. method of application, and is not free from 

the danger of causing a ml dissemination of the tubereu- 
lar disease throughout the body; that is, general tubercu- 
six In certain forms of external tuberculosis affecting 
the skin, bones, and joints, some good seems to have been 
achieved, There is still much to learn regarding the action 
ef pradnets of the growth of the bac ‘illus, a und there i Is great 
Tison to expect much from protective Inoculation, 
WILLIAM PEPPER. 


„Contagion [from Lat. confa gio; con, together + a form 

root йу cf. li gere, touch, фага re, attack, coutmi- 
на re, Paetus, ete.]: the communication of disease from one 
d Pen or brute to another by contact, direct or indirect. 
^: EPIDEMIC, INFECTIOUS Diseases, and BACTERIOLOGY. 


„Contarini, kon-tia-ree'nee: the name of a noble family 

enice that produced numerous doges, senators, generals, 
ATS and authors, The most famous were—AMBROGIO, а 
“mtor, who was sent as ambassador to the King of Persia 
In HT, He returned in 1477, and published in 1497 a curi- 
“account of his mission and travels.— ANDREA, elected 
dete in 1367, He gained in 1380 an important victory over 
the Genoese, and йүү Venice from imminent danger, Died 
in 1: o8? — Dow Ex1ICO, elected doge in 1059; waged war against 
the Turks, who took Candia in 1667 after a famous siese. 
Nel in 174.—G ASPARO, a cardinal and writer; was born 
at Venice in 1483. He was sent as ambassador to the court 
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of Charles V.. and was papal legate at the Diet of Ratisbon 
in 1541. Died in 1542. 


Contempt [from Lat. contemptus, indifference; deriv. of 
contem nere eoufemplus, despise]: in law, a willful disregard 
or disobedience of a public authority. 

Contempt of Legislature, —By the Constitution of the 
U.S. each house of Congress may punish its members for 
disorderly behavior, and with the concurrence of two-thirds 
expel à member. The power to punish for contempt is also 
possessed by either house of Congress, as incidental to the 
complete exercise of the authority granted by the Constitu- 
tion, and extends to strangers or persons who are not mem- 
bers, This power of punishing for contempt must be exer- 

eised during the session of Congress, and the punishment 
itself can not extend beyond the existence of the € ongress, 
The power of the British Parliament to punish for con- 
tempt rests upon principles peculiar to it; and not upon any 
general rule applicable to all legislative bodies. Before its 
separation into two houses Parliament was a high court of 
judicature, and possessed of the general power incident to 
such a court of punishing for contempt. After its separa- 
tion into two houses, both the House of Lords Po the 
House of Commons retained the power of punishing for 
contempt, as cach was regarded as a court of judicature, 
In the U.S. neither house of Congress ever constituted a 
part of any court of general jurisdiction, The power of 
either house must be found in some express grant in the 
Constitution, or be found necessary to curry into effect such 
powers as are therein. granted ; so that the power of either 
house of Congress to punish for contempt can exist in no 
ase When the house attempting to exercise it invokes its 
aid in a matter to which its authority does not extend. The 
power of punishing for contempt does not under any cir- 
cumstances belong to inferior legislative bodies, such as the 
common councils of cities. 

Contempt of Court—Courts of justice have an inherent 
power to punish all persons for contempt of their rules and 
orders, for disobedience of process, and for disturbing them 
in their proceedings, Disobedience of the order of a court 
which had no jurisdiction is not a contempt. A court. will 
of its own motion notice and summarily punish a contempt 
committed in its presence, but contempts not so committed 
must be usually brought before it by affidavits, and the of- 
fender is ordered to show cause why an attachment should 
not Issue against him, or a rule is made directing him to ap- 
pear and answer. He has no right in such cases to a trial 
by jury. The penalty for contempt is usually fine or im- 
prixonment. АП courts of record possess the power to ү 
ish for contempt. In Great Britain and in some of the U.S 
justices of the peace can punish summarily contempt com- 
mitted in their presence, while in other States they can only 
hind the offender over and compel him to find sureties for 
his good behavior, 

When a person is regularly adjudged to be in contempt 
he can not be discharged by another court or judge on a 
writ of habeas corpus, In some of the U. S. the law of con- 
tempt is carefully regulated by statute. 

Henry WADE ROGERS, 

Conti, kon’ lee. ARMAND DE BOURBON, Prince de: b. in 
Paris in 16290; brother of the great Prince of Condé and a 
son of Henry IL, Prince de Condé, and Charlotte of Mont- 
morency. He studied at the Sorbonne, being designed for 
the Church, but did not take orders; In the civil war of 
the Fronde he commanded à rovalist army against the 
Prince of Condé. He married a niece of Cardinal Mazarin. 
He wrote several tracts, one of which was directed against 
stage plays. D. in 1666, 


Conti, FRANCOIS LOUIS DE BOURBON, Prince de: French 
general; son of the preceding: b. in Paris in 1664. He had 
хо high a reputation. for valor and other popular qualities 
that he was chosen King of Poland by a large party in 1697, 
but Augustus of Saxony obtained the throne, He served 
with distinction at Steenkerke in 1698, and received the 
command of an army in Flanders in 1709. but died Feb. 
22 of the same year. According to Saint-Simon he was the 
“idol of the soldiers and the hero of the officers.” Зее 
Saint-Simon, Mémoires, 


Contiguity, Law of: See ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS, 


Continent [from Dat. continens, continuous, uninter- 
rupted, continent (se. ferra): con, together + fene re, hold]: 
a natural division of land larger than an island, Modern 
usage recognizes four continents— Eurasia, Africa, North 
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America, and South America—and is divided as regards 
Australia, which is variously styled a continent. and a con- 
tinental island. The title Antaretic Continent is sometimes 
given to a great body of land supposed to oecupy the south 
polar region, Formerly Europe and Asia were accounted 
as two continents. 

Each of the Americas is characterized by a lofty moun- 
tainous belt along its western border and by great plains 
extending thence with little interruption to its eastern 
coast. Bach is also somewhat triangular in outline, with an 
angle toward the S. These resemblances have led to much 
search for homologies in the configuration. of continents, 
but without valuable result. More fruitful inquiries have 
been prosecuted by the aid of the plummet and dredge in 
oceanic depths, which are the complement of continental 
heights. It is found that the gentler slopes of continental 
surfaces are continued under water about many coasts, con- 
stituting shoals, and that from the edges of these shoals or 
“continental shelves " there is rapid descent to depths much 
greater. It is found, moreover, that. the detritus carried 
from the land by rivers covers the ocean bottom only near 
coasts, that the sediments of the deeper parts of the ocean 
are of an entirely different character (see OCEAN), and that 
the upraised sediments studied by geologists are of the 
— and not of the pelagie type. From these facts it 
is inferred that the continental plateaus of the earth, in- 
cluding the continents and continental shelves, have had 
their present positions and extent. from the remotest geo- 
logie times, and that the ocean depths are equally perma- 
nent. lf this view is correct, the complex series of о 
in the distribution of land and water demonstrated by geo- 
logie phenomena have been restricted to the continental 
plateaus, and the geologic record of earth's history is less 
fragmentary than has been supposed. See the article GEoL- 
ouy, and also the contour map of land height and ocean 
depth illustrating the article EARTH. 

The following tables of continental dimensions and drain- 
age arens are based on estimates by Murray (Scoflish Geog. 
Mag., vols. ii. and iv.). In the tables Eurasia includes the 
British, Baltic, and Mediterranean islands, and Ceylon; 
North America includes Newfoundland, the Aleutian isl- 
ands, and the Arctic islands W. of Greenland; and South 
America includes Terra del Fuego and the Falkland 
islands: 
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G. К. GILBERT, 

Continental [originally used in the U. S. in contradis- 
tinction to provincial; belonging to the whole North Amer- 
ican continent, and not to any one province or colony]: an 
epithet a to the money and troops of the revolting 
colonies during the Revolutionary жаг, It was introduced 
in the early part of that contest. by the colonists to distin- 
guish their own forces from those of the British Govern- 
ment. The latter were called “ministerial forces.” being 
under the control of the British ministry. The “Conti- 
пеша Congress? was the Congress of the colonies, and 
after the Declaration of Independence it was the Congress 
of the U. N. previous to 1788, when the Constitution came 
into force, It had only one house. 


CONTINUITY, LAW OF 


Continental System: Napoleon’s policy of excluding 
from the continent of Europe goods borne in British ves 
or in neutral vessels that had touched at British ports. Hi 
first attempt to establish this system was by the Berlin de 
cree, Nov. 21, 1806, which prohibited all European eountris 
allied with France from carrying on commerce with Gra: 
Britain, or admitting any merchandise that had been pr- 
duced either in Great Britain or in her colonies. Great Bryr- 
ain retaliated by the Orders in Council of Jan. 7 aud Nov. 11, 
1807, declaring all harbors and places of France, her coi 
nies and allies, in a state of a blockade ; whereupon Хар» 
leon issued a decree at Milan, Dec. 17, 1807, and another at 
the Tuileries, Jan. 11, 1808, carrying the system a step fur- 
ther. Апу ship submitting to search by a British vessel, ur 
sent on a vovage to Great Britain, or paying a duty tothe 
British Government, was declared to be а lawful prize of 
war, Finally, at Trianon, Aug. 3, 1810, and Fontainebleau, 
Oct. 18, 1810, the policy was completed, and it was ordered 
that all British goods when captured should be burned. At 
the Peace of Tilsit in 1807 the Czar agreed to close the 
Russian ports. Thus almost the entire continental Cost 
was in a state of blockade, which, though only partiaiy 
effective, was still sufficient to cause a general depression 
of trade, and to exasperate the people with Napolcon's ruis, 
especially in Germany. In the large trading centers mer- 
chants were subjected to a most galling system of espion- 
асе, and their goods were liable at any moment to be вее! 
on suspicion. The policy was not only unjust and oppre- 
sive, it was a serious mistake. Russia’s abandonment of 
the system in 1810 was the chief cause of the war between 
her and France. The war of 1812 between Great Britain 
and the U. S. was due largely to the former’s attempt to en- 
force her retaliatory Orders in Council. F. M. Corm. 


Continued Fraction: one whose numerator is an integer, 
and whose denominator is an integer plus a fraction m- 
peated in the same way. Thus in the continued fraction 


the whole number 3 is followed hv a fraction of which the 
numerator is 1, and the denominator is 7 plus another fric 
tion whose numerator is 1, and whose denominator is D 
plus another fraction, ete. 
To convert & proper fraction into a continued fraction, 
divide the denominator by the numerator, and make vf 
the mixed-number quotient à new denominator to the 
numerator, l. Proceed in like manner with the fractional 
part of this new denominator, and so continue as lorz 
as the division leaves a remainder, or as is necessary fr 
the object in view. If the given fractional number's, 
as in the foregoing case, an improper fraction, it mt 
first be reduced to a mixed number, after which the abc 
rule applies to the fractional part. 
Revised by S. Межсомв, 


Continuity, Law of: a principle of considerable us IF 
investigating the laws of motion and of change in депта 
and which may be thus enunciated: Nolhing passes fr 
one state to another without passing through all the mia 
mediate states, Leibnitz claims the merit of having lir 
made known this law: but, in so far as motion at leit 5 
concerned, it is distinctly laid down by Galileo, and as 
eribed by him to Plato. But, though a perception ef it 
truth seems to have been felt long before, Ше was e? 
tainly the first who applied the principle to test the e't 
sistency of theories or supposed Jaws of nature, The агл 
ment on which he attempted to establish it a priori is the 
if any change were to happen. without the intervention uf 
time, the thing changed must be in two different conditis 
at one and the same instant, which is obviously про. 
A remarkable application of the law of continuity was mii” 
by John Bernoulli in an Essay on the Laws and Comme 
cation of Motion, which gained the prize of the Асасы 
of Sciences in Paris (1724), to prove that perfectly hant 
bodies can not exist, because in the collision of such bos? 
a finite change of motion must take place in au instant" 
event which, by the law now explained, is impossible. Ths 
conclusion was objected to by D'Alembert and Миен 
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who, on account of it, were disposed to reject the law of 
continuity altogether; but the difficulty is got over by sup- 
poing (which on various grounds is extremely probable) 
that there is no real contact, and that bodies begin to act on 
each other when their surfaces, or What seem to be their sur- 
faces, are yet at a distance, 


Continuity, Principle of (in mathematics): See Pro- 
JECTION, 


(ontinnous Voyages: in international law, voyages by 
vessels carrying Contraband of war or goods intended for a 
blockade port, deemed completed though such vessels may 
have stopped short of the port at which discharge of cargo 
would be considered. unlawful, and transshipped the goods 
at that point. (See CONTRABAND.) This doctrine was in- 
vented by the famous British judge of admiralty, Sir Will- 
lum Scott, to check evasions of the rule of 1756. (See Co- 
LONIAL SYSTEM.) When the direct. carrying trade between 
colony and mother country, of a state at war with Great 
mtain, was forbidden the neutral shipowner, because such 
trade was opened to him in war time only, he at once began 
to sall from the colony to one of his own ports and then to 
the mother country, These considered apart as two voyages 
were lawful, but the new doctrine pronounced them one con- 
ünueus voyage, and therefore subject to the provisions of 
the rule of 1756. Phe test was this, Has a cargo of goods 
fr m a certain colony been added by genuine sale to the com- 
mon stock in trade of the country, or has it been put through 
the forms of entry and sale without removing the ultimate 
Intention of transport and delivery at à port of the parent 
sratef Has a link been added to the chain without altering its 
direction? This question of the intent governing an impor- 
wim was an exceedingly difficult one, and the decisions of 
the admiralty courts gave rise to much complaint. The U.S. 
accepted neither the rule of 1756 nor the doctrine of con- 
unuous voyages, but its protests at the time were without. 
psult, An explanation of this doctrine would be hardly 
worth while here but for its new application by U. S. courts 
during the civil war, 1861-65. It was notorious that a brisk 
trale had sprung up both at Nassau and at Matamoras, for 
the purpose of putting goods, contraband and otherwise, into 
Confederate hands. ‘The main object. was to bring goods as 
near their real ultimate destination as might be, without risk, 
by sailing fora neutral port. Here the U.S, courts interfered, 
asking, are these goods to be sold in open market. at. Nassau 
or Matamoras, or are they not rather imported with the in- 
tent of immediate re-exportation to a Southern. port, under 
blockade, which would constitute one continuous voyage t 
Here again the question of intent was difficult, to be in- 
ferred from a dozen different. cirenmstances, the character 
of the ship's papers, the bills of lading of the cargo, its na- 
ture and adaptation to warlike use, and so on. In the ease 
of the Springbok (Blateh, Pr. Ca., 380, 434, and 5 Wall. 1) 
the ship and cargo were condemned by the district court, 
the ship released, but the confiscation of the cargo reaffirmed 
өн appeal tothe Supreme Court by a bare majority. She 
Was captured 150 miles from Nassau. and the goods plainly 
intended for the Confederate service formed less than a hun- 
dredth part of her cargo. This decision was severely eriti- 
azed by all the publicists of Europe. But the claims com- 
mion under the treaty of Washington decided that no 
award for damages was due on account of it. During the 
Crimean war a neutral ship. the Vrow Houwina, loaded 
with saltpeter, sailed from Lisbon to Hamburg, a neutral 
pert. She was seized on suspicion of carrying contraband, 
all condemned by an English court on the ground that 
Hamburg, fully supplied with saltpeter as it was, was not 
the ultimate destination of the eargo, but that the intention 
of conveying it overland to Russia was Clearly attached. to 
and must infect it. This was a new application of the 
"etrine of continuous voyages to prevent evasions of the 
War right of a belligerent to capture contraband destined for 
his enemy. So during the civil war in the U. S. goods, in 
Themselves contraband, bound for Matiinoras, a Mexican 
twn ou the Rio Grande river, and opposite the Texan city 
Brownsville, were similarly condemned as being really 
destined by land carriage for à Confederate point, | : 

In conclitsion, it may be said that the doctrine of continuous 
Yevaces in the hands of a belligerent, always tempted tostretch 
his rights of capture, is а dangerous one; that it is based 
Unon aA question of intent in importation which is apt to bein- 
ferred on insufficient grounds; and that it is contrary to the 
Frater liberty which is and should be given to neutral trade 
^Y the policy of the present age. THEODORE S. WOOLSEY. 
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Contours: lines traced on the surface of the earth. at 
uniform elevations above the mean ocean-level. A contour 
map showing a number of these lines gives a better absolute 
idea of the surface of the ground than апу other method of 
representation on a plane. These maps are made for earth- 
work estimates, railroad. surveys, sewerage plans, as well as 
for the general purposes of topographical representation, 
Contours are located in the field by a combination of the 
methods of LEVELING (у. v.) and SURVEYING (q. г). M. M. 


Con’traband [from Ital. contrahbando, prohibited, illegal, 
whence also Fr. contrebande: Wal. contra, against + bando, 
edict : Fr. бап, a Germ. loan-word: cf. Engl. ban, Germ. 
hann]: in commercial language, goods exported from or im- 
ported into a country against its laws. Contraband of war 
are such articles as a belligerent has by the law of nations 
the right of preventing a neutral from furnishing to his 
enemy. Articles contraband of war are, in general, those 
which relate directly to the carrying on of war. To make 
them liable to capture two facts must be proved: (1) their 
contraband character: (2) a hostile destination. Thus neither 
spool cotton bound to an enemy's port nor gunpowder des- 
tined for a neutral port would be contraband. As to what 
articles are in themselves contraband there is as vet no gen- 
eral agreement, belligerents striving to stretch their war 
rights and neutrals desiring their trade to be as unrestricted 
as possible, It is therefore useful for states to agree upon a 
list of contraband articles by formal treaty. The U. S. 
has in force eleven such treaties, but few are with European 
powers, 

Many articles could never be held to be contraband; 
many others must always be so considered : there remains a 
third class which are doubtful, being capable of being made 
contraband by circumstances. Here. for instance, are naval 
stores unmanufactured, horses, provisions, money, the ma- 
ehinery of ships, and other like articles. 1f no treaty de- 
termines the character of these, it must. be decided by the 
special circumstances of each case. Thus provisions could 
be held contraband only when destined for a place whose re- 
duction by famine is attempted. This is provided in the 
treaty of the U.S, with Salvador of 1870. An article for- 
merlv innocent may become contraband by being made 
capable of new uses—e. g. iron. plates, which after iron- 
clads eame into use could be made into ship's armor. If an 
article is one of the chief products of a country. as lumber 
in Sweden, it is less likely to be considered contraband by 
the courts, Asa fair example of articles which are contra- 
band the list in the treaty made with Italy by the U. S. in 
1871 is here given. 

The following articles, and no others, shall be considered 
as contraband : 

1. Cannons, mortars, howitzers, swivels, blunderbusses, 
muskets, fusees, rifles, carbines, pistols, pikes, swords, sabers, 
lances, spears, halberds, bombs, grenades, powder, matches, 
balls, and all other things belonging to, and expressly manu- 
factured for, the use of these arms, 

2. Infantry belts, implements of war and defensive weap- 
ons, clothes cut or made up in a military form and for а 
military use. 

3. Cavalry belts, war saddles, and. holsters. 

4. And generally all kinds of arms and instruments of 
iron, stecl, brass, and copper, or any other materials, manu- 
factured, prepared, and formed expressly to make war by 
sea or land. 

Ships made ready for war are not here specifically men- 
tioned, though contraband in the highest degree. Of course, 
the same ship with a man-of-war's crew on board becomes 
not an article of commerce, but an armed expedition, and 
the state permitting the equipment would be held responsi- 
ble for its acts. 

The neutral state is not bound to prevent its subjects 
from trading in contraband articles. The burden of pre- 
vention lies on the shoulders of the belligerent who would 
suffer. Thus the. Winchester Arms Company, of New 
Haven, Conn., supplied Turkey with rifles in the war with 
Russia, subject to capture on the way by Russian cruisers, 
Moreover. а belligerent merchantman may buy war material 
at a neutral port lawfully, as the Chilian steamer Itata did 
off the harbor of San Diego in 1891. The penalty for carry- 
ing contraband is confiscation of the goods first, but. also of 
the ship if under the same ownership. Goods not contra- 
band are not infected unless collusion or fraud is shown con- 
necting them with the transaction. This penalty may attach 
at the outset of the voyage, if the ship's papers or the ab- 
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sence of them or other suspicious circumstance may warrant. 
And the doctrine of continuous voyages may be applied, so 
that a nominal neutral destination does not shelter goods, 
In the ease of the Vrow Houwina during the Crimean war, 
the cargo of saltpeter was confiscated, though bound for 
Hamburg, a neutral port, since eventual transport overland 
to Russia was inferred by the court. See CONTINUOUS YoY- 
AGES, 

Carrying Dispatches.—These are commonly classed un- 
der the head of contraband. By hostile dispatches is not 
meant the correspondence of a belligerent in the ordinary 
mails. Mail-bags are sometimes especially exempted from 
search, as in a treaty between France and Great най to 
govern the Dover and Calais postal service. The same prin- 
ciple was adopted by the U. S. in the latter part of the civil 
war. But where a neutral ship acts as a dispatch-boat for 
one belligerent, carrying military orders it may be which 
might otherwise be prevented, or serving to unite the scat- 
tered portions of a fleet. it so identifies itself with that bel- 
ligerent. as to give the other the right to contiseate it. 

In this connection may be cited the famous Trent affair of 
Nov., 1861. ‘The Trent was а neutral mail-steamer sailing 
between two neutral points. Mason. and Slidell, agents of 
the Confederate Government, though having no recognized 
diplomatic character, ran the blockade and took passage in 
her. She was stopped and searched by a U.S. man-ol-war, 
and Messrs. Mason and Slidell were extracted and lodged in 
a Northern prison. Mr. Seward defended this high-handed 
act, though asserting that it had not been authorized, under 
the plea that the Confederate agents were contraband and 
equivalent to dispatehes. — Because Capt. Wilkes had re- 
leased the Trent, thus failing to have her character. passed 
upon by a prize court, Mr. “Seward surrendered the pris- 
oners. In fact, the search Was lawful, but the arrest. unluw- 
ful. Persons are not dispatches. The Trent was pursuing 
her route as а mail-steamer, She was in no sense a dispatch- 
boat. These persons could not be contraband, having 
neither a contraband character nor а hostile destination. 

Again, if a neutral ship takes on the character of a trans- 
nort "by € 'arrving troops or seamen for either belligerent, it is 
iable to confiscation. 

The class of articles of doubtful character which may or 
may not be contraband has been mentioned. The right to 
declare such articles confiscable is called the doctrine of 
occasional contraband, Wt is a great. hardship to the neu- 
tral, since he can not certainly know in what he may law- 
fully trade, and he has never accepted the theory unless 
through superior foree. Thus in the wars with Napoleon 
when Great. Britain made provisions destined for a French 
p contraband, the U. S. whose trade was largely in 
readstuffs, consistently protested, except in one treaty. 
This has led to a softening of the rigor of the rule called 
pre-emption, This was the purchase at a fixed rate, none 
too high, of goods of doubtful character instead. of their 
eonfiscation, If the doctrine of occasional contraband is 
illegal, pre-emption also falls to the ground, for the one 
is but а corollary to the other. 

Revised by T. S. Woolsey. 


Contrabands: fugitive Negro slaves received and re- 
tained by the Union army during the civil war in the U.S. 
in 1361-65. The name originated from Gen. Butler. The 
day after his arrival at Fort Monroe a sally was made into 
Hampton, and three Negroes held as slaves by Col. Mallory 
of that place escaped into the Union lines. They were 
brought before Gen. Butler, who was very much in need of 
laborers for field-works he was about to construct. When 
asked what he would do with the runaways, he answered, 
“Keep them as contrabands.” 


Con'traet [from Lat. contractus, agreement. a drawing 
together; con, together + fra here, trae tus, draw]: an agree- 
ment m which a party undertakes to do or not to do а par- 
tieular thing. Contracts are distinguished according to 
their form. either as contracts of record, specialties, or 
simple contracts, Contracts of record are iu obligations 
as ате evidenced by judicial records, as, for example, recog- 
nizances and judgments, (See these titles severally.) Spe- 
cialties are contracts under seal such as deeds; bonds, and 
covenants. Simple or parol eontraets include those agree- 
ments Which are not. comprised within the first two classes, 
and may be either oral or in writing, As regards the mode 
of their creation, contracts are further distinguished as ex- 
press or implied. They are express when stated by the 
parties thereto consenting In direct and formal terms; im- 
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plied, when they derive their origin and validity from con- 
struction of law, as being of such a nature that reason anl 
justice dictate their fulfillment. Contracts are st ill Ае Telly 
Classified in reference to the time of their performance, as 
executed and exeeutory,. They are said to be executed when 
the obligations therein ereated have been already carried 
out: executory, when their fulfillment is yet to be accom- 
plished. Contracts of every varicty include four essential 
constituent elements: First, there must be competent par- 
ties; second, there must be mutual consent to the terms of 
the agreement: third, there must be a valid consideration, 
either actual or presumed; and, fourth, there must be a 
definite and legal subject-matter to be acted upon. As 
regards the first point, all persons are capable of binding 
themselves by their contracts except certain important 
classes of individuals who labor under some natural infirmity, 
either from want of suflicient age (as infants) or from lack 
of requisite mental soundness (as idiots and lunatics). or 
Who are placed arbitrarily under disability in consequence 
of their legal status (as married women), — Drunkards, sea- 
men, aliens, and bankrupts are also incapacitated in certain 
instances, Infancy at law is the condition of persons under 
the age of twenty-one, though in some States Women become 
of age at eighteen. It is a general principle. though sulbjec 
to exceptions, in accordance with modern judicial decisions, 
that an infant's contracts are not void, but voidable: i, e. 
they may be confirmed or disavowed by him at his option. 
Disaflirmanee, in general, may take place either Бех 
majority, or within a reasonable time afterward ; canine: 
tion, only after majority. The chief Important exception 
to this rule is an infant’s contracts for necessaries, which 
are considered binding upon him, The term " necessaries” 
comprises different articles according to the wealth ard 
station of the infant. The validity of these obligations is 
sstablished for the same reason that others are considered 
voidable—that the infant’s welfare may be insured until 
he arrives at vears of discretion, Moreover, the contract 
of marriage may be entered into by males at the age of four- 
teen, and by females at the age of twelve, unless there is 
some statutory provision to the contrary: but an infant’: 
contract. to marry is voidable. Idiots and lunatics are 
relieved from responsibility for their contracts, because they 
are incapable of understanding the nature of the premise 
they NU and of giving a valid assent. But it is likewise 
true of them, as of infants, that. contracts for necessaries 
suitable to their station, if entered into with other parties 
who act in good faith, are obligatory, Insane persons may 
also have lucid intervals, and would be liable for agre- 
ments made under such circumstances, Temporary mental 
weakness resulting from intoxication will relieve from 
liability when it is sullicient in degree to preclude reasonal le 
action. Mere mental feebleness, however originating, which 
is not so excessive as to prevent a comprehension of the 
nature of a contract, will be no ground of exemption unless 
a person affected by it is led into a contract: by imposition. 
Married women, at common Іам, are placed under au almest 
entire inability to contract. Their legal existence is deemed 
to be merged in that of their husbands, In some instances 
they have power to bind their husbands, as when thev act 
as agents or make engagements for necessaries Which their 
husbands refuse to supply: but agreements of this kind are 
not their own personal obligations. Courts of equity aud 
recent statutory provisions have considerably extended tl: 
powers of married women to enter into engagements which 
will be binding upon their property, and the tendency of 
modern legislation is to give married women the same power 
to contract that single women have. This result in equity 
has been acomplished through the medium of trusts, Tae 
Incapacity of aliens extends mainly to their ability to ac- 
quire a valid title to real estate, and in some States has been 
removed, Seamen are relieved, in certain instances, from 
their stipulations, to protect them from the consequences ef 
their own improvidence; while the engagements of bars 
rupis are in some instances nullified to prevent injury te 
their erecitors. Persons who are forced into contracts bs 
duress, either through imprisonment. or reasonable fear of 
injury to life or Iib, or by abuse of legal process, are ex- 
cused from their fulfillment. 

As regards the nature of the obligations which they a~- 
sume, parties s to contracts may aet either severally or joint- 
ly, or jointly and severally. When any joint lability ex- 
ists, as in the last two instane es, and one of the parties 
discharges it by paving more than his share of the indebt- 
edness, Пе may, under the notion of ап nuplied contract 
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pewer from the others their just proportion. This is 
termed contributions” Tt rests on a doctrine of natural 
ухе, and is more Completely enforced in a court of equity. 
The right to enforce agreements against others may also be 
ether several or joint; that ds, it may inhere in а single 
individual or in two or more collectively, No right of this 
kind, however, ean be both joint and several at the same 
time and in this respect it differs from the corresponding 
liability, Parties may also aet on their own behalf. or in a 
mpresentat ive capacity as agents or partners. For the pur- 
pow of making a Contract, a corporation, however numerous 
its members mav be, is regarded as a single person, The 
veond element. of contracts, assent, is necessarily implied 
in the term “agreement “—a meeting of minds. Assent 
must be mutual, and have reference to exactly the sume 
sapulations. There must not only be a proposal, but an 
acceptance, апа if any modification in the terms of the 
original offer is made by the party by whom it is received 
по contract. is established. The entire concurrence of all 
the parties concerned is indispensable. Such proposed 
change would be in itself a new offer which would need 
асерапее. [t is not. necessary that a proposal when made 
should be acceded to at once. An offerer may contemplate 
à continuance of the offer for a certain definite or under- 
soo] period, within which assent may be expressed. by the 
free and a valid contract created: or an offer to enter 
into an agreement may be sent to a person at a distance, 
who must reply by mail. In cases of this kind the contract, 
according to the prevailing opinion, is deemed to be com- 
pletely formed from the time when the letter of acceptance 
Is posted, without regard to the fact. of its being received. 
he clement of consideration is that which gives contracts 
a legal. as distinguished from a moral, validity, for, as a 
thle, promises are not enforceable in law which do not rest 
on such a basiss The consideration is the cause of a con- 
met, the return. for a stipulation, the price for a promise. 
It may be something actually rendered, as is requisite in 
nearly all simple contracts, or its existence may be conclu- 
sively presumed, as in negotiable paper which has passed 
to eireulation, and in contracts under seul, Phe formal 
execution of the latter dispenses with the requirement of an 
че] consideration. In the case of negotiable paper, a 
proper consideration will only be conclusively presumed 
When It is necessary to protect the interests of innocent pur- 
chasers for value into whose hands the paper has passed be- 
fore maturity, The requisites of a valid consideration ате 
Matit shall either be some benefit to the party promising or 
“me disadvantage or injury tothe party to whom the promise 
i> made, Considerations are distinguished as good or vahu- 
alle, The former term is applied to inducements of relation- 
sipand natural affection, and is suficient only in courts of 
шу the latter, to some mode of making return which is 
"ер респу pecuniary or estimable pecuniary through its 
probable Consequences in oceasioning profit or loss. Mar- 
Mage also is ineluded within this latter designation. "A good 
Consideration will only support an executed contract, and 
Then simply between the parties themselves, As illustrations 
«Ta valuable consideration may be mentioned the payment of 
money, the performance of work, the forbearance to sue, the 
"егу of property, the making of a promise for a promise, 
a the lke. In such cases it ix not necessary that the con- 
е equivalent for the agreement made, the 
— ollie the considerat ion is in general unimportant. A 
a do will constitute no legal consideration for а 
lend n b In cases where there has been a pre-existing 
ac. tation which is no longer enforceable in a court. of 
Where a debt has existed, but is barred by lapse 
i der the Provisions of statutes of limitation: or 
Pn positive rule of law has prevented a legal obli- 
" ton E Am ои of which rule has now ceased, 
nde norit т be illegal or impossible, the contract 
miden i IE WII, in consequence, be rendered nugatory. 
ag Hons are also distinguished, as regards the time of 
Her fulfillment, as ee ae ie 
hey are suid » e executed, execatory, and concurrent, 
| К O be executed when performed before the 
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contracts Is that parties may enter into agreements of any 
character they may choose, Certain important exceptions 
are, however, established on grounds of publie. policy. 
Thus the subject-matter must not contemplate anv illegal 
undertaking. Such agreements are necessarily. nugatory, 
and if attempted to be enforced their legality may be al- 
leged as а valid defense. But when the terms of the par- 
ties’ stipulations are not thus contravened, it is the object of 
the courts to arrive at the exact meaning of the language 
employed. as expressing the intentions of the persons con- 
tracting, and to enforce all unfulfilled obligations thence 
resulting, For this purpose certain. definite rules of inter- 
pretation and construction have been established, which are 
adapted to remove ambiguities and resolve uncertainties. 
These are principally applicable to agreements in writing. 
If the application of these shows a comprehensible agree- 
ment, and no defenses alleged prove its invalidity or that its 
terms have been satisfied either wholly or in part. ап ade- 
quate remedy will be given for its violation. In courts of 
luw this consists of pecumary recompense or damages for 
the injury sustained, while courts of equity, in. proper in- 
stances, will decree a specifie performance of the engage- 
ments undertaken, 

Certain contracts are required to be in writing, for the 
better prevention of fraud and convenience in proving their 
stipulations, This requirement depends upon the so-called 
“statute of frauds,” The principal classes of agreements 
Within its provisions are contracts made upon consideration 
of marriage, contracts to auswer for the debt, default, or 
wrongful act of another, contracts which are not to be per- 
formed within one усаг, contracts for the sale of any inter- 
est in land, and contracts for the sale of personal property 
of a specified value—usually fifty dollars and upward. In 
all these cases the agreement, or some memorandum thereof, 
when written, must also be signed, or in some States sub- 
seribed, by the party charged therewith or his agent. In 
the sale of goods, the delivery by the seller and the accept- 
ance by the purchaser of a portion of the goods will render 
a reduction of the contract to writing unnecessary, 

The remedy upon contracts by action at law is confined 
Бу statutes of limitations " within certain prescribed periods 
after their maturity. The provisions generally made are 
that no action can be brought upon a simple contract after 
the lapse of six years, or upon sealed instruments after 
twenty years, from the time when they become due. (See 
LIMITATIONS, STATUTES OF.) lmportant and difficult ques- 
tions also arise as to the effect of the laws of different States 
upon contracts when obligations are assumed in one country 
and sought to be enforced in any other (for which, see ÍN- 
TERNATIONAL LAW, PRIVATE, and MARRIAGE) 

The Constitution of the U. S. provides that “no State 
shall pass any law impairing the obligation of contracts.” 
Much discussion has arisen upon the effect of this prohibi- 
tion. Tt has been decided that it applies as well to exe- 
cuted contracts or grants as to those which are executory, 
Not only agreements between individuals, but with States, 
as the charters of corporations, confer privileges which are 
inviolable, unless there is some prior reservation of a power 
to make alterations, An exception is, however, established 
in the ease of municipal corporations, which are considered 
mere instruments of government, and continually subject 
to legislative authority, Moreover, contracts by which States 
undertake to resign necessary governmental functions are 
not generally deemed unchangeable by subsequent. legisla- 
tion, though an exception to this rule has been established 
in the case of taxation, A deprivation by a State of all 
remedy to enforce contracts is held to be an impairment of 
their obligation. and therefore unlawful; this is not true, 
however, When, on a change of remedies, one that is substan- 
tial and sufficiently convenient. remains or is supplied. 

Reference must be made for dilferent forms of contracts 
to such topies as AGENCY, BILLS OF EXCHANGE, PARTNER- 
SHIP, SALE, GUARANTY, BAILMENT, SHIPPING, INSURANCE, 
ete., and for defenses to PAYMENT, ACCORD, AWARD, RE- 
LEASE, SET-OFF, RECOUPMENT, Usury, ele. Convenient books 
of reference are the works of Anson, Pollock, Leake, Hare, 
Bishop. Parsons, Addison, Chitty, Hilliard, Metcalf, Smith, 
Story, Pothier, On Obligations, Kents Cononentaréies, and 
Domat, On Civil Lai. T. W. DWIGHT. 


Contract. Breach of: in law, the failure to comply with, 
or a default in the performance of, the conditions of a con- 
tract. The breach of a contract. hy one party where the 


metple in regard. to the subject-matter of | breach is in a matter which is of the essence of the contract 
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gives the other party a right to rescind the contract, bring 
an action. for damayes, or sue for specific performance, аз 
the ease may be. The only relief. obtainable in a court of 
law is damages as a compensation for. non-performance ; 
specifie performance can be enforced only in special cases, 
and by resort to a court of equity jurisdiction, See Rescts- 
SION and SPECIFIC PERFORMANCE, F. STURGES ALLEN. 

Contractility [from Lat. contre here, draw together]: a 
property by which the particles of some bodies resume their 
original position when the force applied to separate them is 
withdrawn: also the vital property which gives to eertain 
parts (muscles, for example) the power of contracting, by 
means Of which animals perform their motions, Contract il- 
itv. in the latter sense, is а property confined to living or- 
ganisms, It is not peculiar to animals, but is shared by the 
vegetable kingdom: being, among plants; most. apparent, 
as а rule, in the protophytes, which are microscopic plants 
of a low grade. Among the lowest. forms of animals the 
whole substance of the organism usually possesses contractil- 
ity, but in the higher animals this property is, by differen- 
tiation, limited more or less completely to the organs called 
muscles, But such motions as those of cilia are common to 
both the vegetable and the animal kingdoms; and among 
animals are common to man as well as to the protozoon. 
The existence of this important class of motions shows 
that in no organism is contractility entirely limited to the 
muscles. Contractility in such сахех is quite independent 
of any will or self-determining power, But at а very low 
point—if not at the very lowest—in the animal seale we 
berin to find signs of a self-determining power, or will, re- 
siding within the organism, and having a certain degree of 
control over that contractile quality of the tissues. Upon 
the exercise of this control depends the power of. volun- 
tary motion, Contraction of a muscle may indeed. be quite 
independent of volition or consciousness, as in the beating 
of the heart. and in all motions of nonestriated muscles, 
But all organic motion or contractile action appears to de- 
pend upon some stimulus, whether it be the mysterious 
nervous force or the not less mysterious influences called 
heat and electricity. The immediate cause of muscular con- 
traction is quite unknown. The theory that it depends 
solely upon the oxidation of muscular tissues is quite ex- 
ploded. It is now held by many theorists that oxidation. of 
non-oreanized blood-plasma within the capillaries of the 
muscles is one of the causes of muscular contraction, and 
that this oxidation liberates heat, which by the nervous in- 
fluence is transmuted into kinetic energy. Electricity also 
appears to have intimate relations with some forms at 
least. of organic Contraction. 


Contraction: in surgery, the diminution or oblitera- 
tion of the caliber of any hollow vessel, more frequently 
called STRICTURE (g. 0.) But frequently contraction de- 
notes the permanent shrinkage in bulk (of an organ), in 
area (of a surface) or in length (of a muscle, tendon, or 
other elongated part). Contraction may result. (1) from 
acute inflammation, with the formation of neoplasms; the 
latter afterward degenerating, or rather drying up, into 
ordinary connective. tissue, which occupies less than the 
space of the original intrusive tissue. This is well illustrated 
in the case of burns which destroy much skin: the scar 
contracts and often causes shocking deformity. Yet it is 
the result of a process which is essentially reparative, and 
which is necessary to the recovery of a healthy condition. 
(2) From nervous irritation, direct. or reflex. Thus the 
pain of a severe accident to the ankle has been known to be 
immediately followed by permanent strabismus, (3) From 
paralysis, Thus when only one of a pair of antagonistic 
muscles loses its functional contractility, the other by its 
normal exercise may produce a permanent deformity, 

Contralto [Ital. conira, opposite + alto, high. the high 
(male) voice < Lat. af fux]: in vocal music, the part imme- 
diately below the treble, formerly called also the counter- 
tenor, Itis often popularly called Ало (у. г). 


Contravallation [from Lat. contra, against + ralla'tro, 
intrenchment, deriv. of vellum. rampart}: in fortification, 
an intrenchment formed by the besiegers between their 
сатр and the place besieged, to secure themselves and check 
the sallies of the garrison. The line of eonfravrallation is 
thus, as the name implies, a sort of counter-fortification, 

Contrayer'va [Span. contrayerva, antidote; contra, 
against + gerra : Fr. herbe : Ital. erba < Lat. herba, herb]: 
the root of Dorstenia contrayerva of the natural order Cr- 
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ficacee, The plant is indigenous to the West Indies, Cen- 
tral America, and portions of Peru, and is also found in some 
parts of Brazil aid other countries of South America, The 
root, Which is the part employed in medicine, has one or two 
short heads, is fusiform. and about 2 or 3 inches long, divil- 
ing at the end into fine fibers. [ts color is reddish brown, 
but internally it is white, It is somewhat acrid aud bitter, 
and it has a disagreeable odor, It contains a volatile ө, 
resin, starch, and a bitter. principle which is not erystaiiz- 
able. Internally it acts as a stimulant tonie bitter, and is 
much used in certain portions of South America in the 
treatment of fevers of the typhoid type. Its name eontra- 
yerva, meaning “antidote plant” or antidote herb.” is de- 
rived from the fact that it has been used, futilelv of course, 
as an antidote to the bites of serpents. The dose of the 
powdered root is said to be from 10 to 20 grains. H. A. Н. 


Contreras. kon-tra rias: а battle-field 14 miles S. of the 
city of Mexico, The battle was fought Aug. 19-20, 1817, 
between the U. S. forces of Gen. Scott and the Mexican di- 
vision of Gen. Valencia. See CHURUBUSCO. ' 

Contreras, HERNANDO, de: son of Rodrigo de Contreras: 
b. in Spain about 1520. After the downfall of his fati«r, 
1549, he and his younger brother, Pedro, remained in Nica- 
гарма. Maddened by what they regarded as an unjust los 
of their rights, they formed a wild scheme for seizing Pera, 
which they claimed to have inherited from their grand- 
father, Pedrarias. They were joined by some 300 adven- 
turers, many of them fugitives from Hernando Pizarr’s 
army. The plan was to seize the Isthmus of Panama. ù- 
stroy the towns and plantations there so that a Spanish 
army attempting to cross should find no supplies, then to 
sail to Peru, where Hernando de Contreras was to be pr» 
Claimed king, As a preliminary they murdered the Bishop 
of Nicaragua, Valdiviero, who would have opposed thom 
They then seized ships and sailed to Рапата, arriving їч 
after the licentiate Gasca had passed on his way from Pem 
to Spain with an immense treasure. The conspirators eas 
took Panama (Apr. 20, 1550), where they seized part of th 
treasure that was still there. Hernando then followed Gasa 
nearly to Nombre de Dios, and another party went to (ha 
gres to seek for more treasure. Panama being thus left 
weakly guarded, the citizens rose, recovered it, and defested 
the force which hurried back from Chagres. Hernando, 
hearing of the disaster, disbanded the rest of the men aud 
fled. After wandering for a time with a few companions, 
he was drowned in trying to cross a river (May, 15w. 
Pedro had fled from Panama in а ship. Being pursued, he 
took to the shore and was never heard of again. 

Пкквект Н. міти. 

Contreras, Juan SENEN, de: a gallant Spanish generi: 
b. in 1760 at Madrid: entered the Spanish service in early 
youth, and in. 1787 visited. France, England. and Germany 
on publie affairs. In 1788 he fought against the Turks. In 
17095 he began to serve against the French. Не fought s 
Talavera in 1809; as а captain-general he defended Tarra- 
gona obstinately, but. without success; Tle was taken pr 
oner and sent to France in 1811, escaped in 1812, returned 
to Spain in 1814, and died in his native city in 1596. Ше 
wrote several books, chiefly military. і 


Contreras, PepRo Moya ре: See Moya v CONTRERAS. 


Contreras, Ropnico, de: a Spanish administrator: h. at 
Segovia about 1495. He was ot a noble family, and mal- 
ried Maria de Peñalosa, the daughter of Pedrarias who had 
been betrothed to Balboa. In 1531 he was appointed gov- 
ernor of Nicaragua, and though he was opposed by Las 
Casas, Bishop Osorio, aud other ecclesiastics, his rule was 
in the main prosperous. From Leon he sent an expeditien 
under Diego ; к which explored Lake Nicaragua uil 
its outlet. the San Juan (then called the Desaguadero), ar- 
riving at Nombre de Dios. There Machuca was seized hy 
the governor, Robles, who sent two parties to take possessi! 
of the Desaguadero; but these were driven out by Contre 
ras, ‘The promulgation of the “New Laws" relating te 
Indian encomiendas (1542) threatened. to deprive Contreras 
of a large number of slaves which he held. He went te 
Spain, where he was confirmed both in the eucomi nds 
and in his offices: returned in 1544, but got into dispute 
with the Audience of the Confines. Charges were uii 
against him, and in 1549 the encomiendas were сопа 
lle again went to Spain, but could secure no redress. Fret 
1554 to 1557 he was in Peru, where, probably, he died. 
HERBERT Н. міти. 
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Contribution [from Lat. contributio, a lending of aid 
jointly: eon, together + tribuere, furnish, pay]: in common 
аж, ап obligation imposed upon several persons who are 
under a common duty, or who own estates subject to a eom- 
mon burden, to share between them the charge of perform- 
ing the duty of relieving their property of the burden. It 
is emphatically a rule of equity Jurisprudence, and an illus- 
tration of the familiar maxim that "equality. is equity.” 
The illustrations of it are numerous. Such instances may 
be cited as general average in the law of shipping; the case 
ef co-sureties, Including insurers; that of owners of parcels 
of land subject to a single mortgage or other lien, where 
there are no special reasons for casting the burden of pav- 
ment on one owner more than another; of joint debtors, etc. 
Contribution іх sometimes exacted in a court of. law on the 
theory of an implied contract. but. the remedy is not хо 
complete as in equity. It is usually said that there is no 
contribution among wrong-doers. This proposition must 
Ie received with some qualification, for while the rule must 
be rigidly applied. to willful wrongaloers, and perhaps to 
sich as are guilty of negligence, it could. not be properly 
extended to persons who, acting in good faith, commit a 
vehnieal wrong, as е. д. to sureties who execute а bond. of 
Indemnity to a sheriff to secure him against. the conse- 
chences of a trespass in selling. property which he has rea- 
stable grounds for supposing belongs to a debtor against 
Wiese property he has an execution, while it turns out that 
the property does not belong to the debtor. 

T. W. Dwidur. 

Contributions: in war. forced payments of money ex- 
acted from а conquered territory over and above the taxes 
ued for its own government. They can be levied only by 
wires of the highest authority. The Germans in France 
in 1870 frequently made use of contributions, dooming par- 
‘ularly those towns or communes Which had permitted at- 
tks upon German soldiers, breaks in the transportation 
vem, or other hostile acts, after occupation. They thus 
wrvel ах penalties, The Brussels conference of 1874 tried 
to restrict their employment, but without result. Though a 
narh measure, they are lawful in modern warfare. See 
Wan and REQUISITIONS, THEODORE S. WOOLSEY. 


Contrition [from Lat. contri tio, a wearing away, deriv. 
«f conte rere, rub in pieces; con + te rere, d in ordinary 
ave, denotes thorough repentance for sin. [n the Roman 
Cathelie Church contrition (contritio cordis) is the complete 
"Tow and utter detestation which the penitent feels for 
pet sin, joined with the purpose to sin no more. Contri- 
Hon, confession, and. satisfaction are essential parts of the 
seraient of penance. (Canonsof Trent, s. xiv., C. 4.) But 
some, with Dens (Vheol,, vi, 51), hold that affrefion, or im- 
perfet repentance, joined with confession, satisfaction, and 
absolution, is sufficient. Others teach that attrition is but 
à мер leading toward contrition. 


Controller [from deriv. of О. Fr. contre-rolle, duplicate 
toll or register (> Mod. Fr. contrôle) < Lat. con fra, against 
+ rotulus, roll The spelling comptroller rests upon a false 
"Ymologzy]: ап officer appointed to exercise certain duties 
ii the superintendence of public finances, as the supervision 
"f the accounts of other officers, ete. The Minister of Fi- 
lane in France was formerly called contróleur-general. 
Гле word is more commonly written COMPTROLLER (q. t). 


Con’tumacy [from Lat. confuma'cia, deriv. of con tumaz, 
defiant, stubborn]: in law, especially in ecclesiastical law, a 
wilful disobedience to any lawful summons or judicial or- 
a contempt for the order of a court or legislature. See 

ONTEMPT, 


Convection: in physics, any circulatory movement in a 
Mid caused by inequalities of pressure, temperature, or 
пете potential. The direction of the convection current 
always such as to tend to diminish the inequalities to 
Wich it is due. Well-known examples are trade winds, 
"*rlonie storms, and the Gulf Stream. The circulatory flow 
lh à Vessel of water which is being heated and the air-cur- 
ruts to and from an electrified metallic point are also 
Gers of convection, E. L. NrcutoLs. 


Content [from Lat. conven бия, assembly, society, union ; 
cn, together + vent re, come]: literally, a meeting: а re- 
linos house inhabited by a society of monks or nuns, or, 
more strictly, the soeiety itself. But in exact language the 
term convent designates a meeting (conventus) of all the 
members of a religious community, or, more properly, of 
lone Who can vote in the assembly. These voters are called 
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conyentuals, though the latter term is often used in other 
senses, On certain questions it is customary in some con- 
gregations to assemble the convent either for the counsel to 
be obtained from the brethren or for their consent to some 
ordinance. All the abbots of a congregation may be called 
upon in like manner to meet Ina“ provincial ” or “ general 
convent," See MoNAcHISM. 


Conventicle [from Lat. conventi culm, a lesser assembly ; 
dimin. of conren fus, meeting]: literally, an assembly. or 
meeting of people. This term was early applied distinctively 
to the meetings of Dissenters from the established Church in 
ongland, first to the meetings of Wicklitfe’s followers, and 
afterward and more especially to those of the Scottish Cov- 
enanters, Severe laws for their suppression were passed, and 
hence the term came to be applied to almost any unlawful, 
secret: religious assembly. An early act was passed in the 
reign of Elizabeth (1593) making the frequenting of conven- 
ticles punishable by imprisonment and death; but this was 
laxly enforced, and the best-known act for the suppression 
of conventicles was that passed by Parliament in 1664, mak- 
ing it unlawful for more than five persons over sixteen years 
of age, unless belonging to one family, to meet together for 
domestic or social worship. The first violation. made the 
leader and the occupant of the premises liable to three 
months’ imprisonment, or a fine of £5. A married. woman 
who attended a conventicle was liable to imprisonment for 
one year, unless her husband paid a ransom of 40s. sterling. 
The punishment for the second offense was twice that for 
the first, and that for the third offense was transportation, 
or a fine of £100. Е. STURGES ALLEN. 


Convention [from Lat. conven fio, assembly, agreement ; 
con, together + vendre, come]: in political language, an as- 
sembly of national representatives meeting on extraordinary 
occasions without being convoked by the legal authority. 
(See CONVENTION-PARLIAMENT.) In French history the name 
convention is applied to that assembly which met after the 
legislative assembly had pronounced the suppression of the 
royal functions (Sept., 1792), and proclaimed the republic at 
its first sitting, This body dissolved itself on the establish- 
ment of the Directory in Oet., 1796. The Scottish assembly 
which met on the flight of James IT. of England was enti- 
tled the Convention of Estates. In the U. N. meetings of 
representatives specially chosen by the people of separate 
States to revise and amend the State. constitutions are 
termed State conventions, The term couvention is also ap- 
plied to the meetings of delegates of the several political 
parties for the nomination of candidates for ollice. 

CONVENTION, in the language of diplomacy, is generally 
synonymous with treaty, with the vague distinction that a 
convention relates to a few or unimportant or non-political 
points. Contracts between. belligerents as to certain. rules 
to be adopted on both sides in carrying on the war are tech- 
nically termed general conventions. Treaties between the 
pope and Protestant powers have been often termed con- 
ventions, 

CONVENTION, in military affairs, is a treaty between military 
commanders concerning terms for a temporary cessation of 
hostilities, generally between a victor and a defeated. gen- 
eral for the evacuation of a district or position by the latter. 
The two most celebrated conventions of modern times were 
that of Closter-Seven (1757), between the Dukes of Cumber- 
land and Richelieu, and that of Cintra (1808), between Junot 
and the English generals. See CONSTITUTION. 


Convention-parliament: in Great Britain, a parlia- 
ment convened without the authority of the sovereign, when 
the crown is in abeyance. As parliaments have no right to 
assomble without roval authority, the acts of convention- 
parliaments must afterward be ratified by а parliament 
summoned in accordance with the provisions of the consti- 
tution. Two convention-parliaments have occurred in Eng- 
lish history—the first, that which met in Арг., 1660, and re- 
stored Charles II. to the throne, the Lords assembling by 
their own authority, and the Commons by virtue of writs is- 
sued in the name of the keepers of the liberties of England, 
by the authority of Parliament; the second, that which met 
in 1689, each house by its own authority, and when James 
[I. fled from the kingdom, declared that his flight was 
equivalent to abdication, and offered the crown in joint 
sovereignty to William and Mary. See CONVENTION, 


Converging Series, in mathematics: See SERIES. 


Conversion [from Lat. conver sio, a turning about, de- 
riv. of conver tere]: in metallurgy, the process by which steel 
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is produced from iron or from iron carbide (east iron). Tron is 
converted into steel by long heating in contact with carbon. 
Cast iron is converted by “ puddling" or by the well-known 
process of Bessemer, The theory in both cases is the same 
—viz.. to oxidize the excess of carbon in the carbide. 

Conversion: In law this word has two significations: 1. 
In equity jurisprudence it means the theoretical or presumed 
change of property from real into personal or personal into 
real. The will of an owner of property to change into per- 
sonal property, expressed in legal forms, is in some instances 
equivalent, in legal intendiment, to an actual change, ах 
where a testator directs his land to be sold. and converted 
into money, 1t is deemed to be sold. from the moment of 
his death, and to have the qualities of personal property. 
This is termed equitable conversion, If it becomes impossi- 
ble to carry out the purpose of the donor, testator, or. the 
like. reconversion is said to take place, and the property is 
treated according to its real nature. 2. In the law courts 
the word * conversion " is applied to an unauthorized. exer- 
cise of acts of ownership over the personal property of an- 
other. It is deemed to be a wrong or " tort,” and the owner 
of the property may either reclaim it or treat the wrong-doer 
as having become owner and recover the value of it. Con- 
version lies at the foundation of the common-law action of 
trover, whieh word is derived from the French word frouver, 
to find. There is a legal fiction that the. defendant. found 
the plaintiffs property and converted it to his own use, 
The material part of the case is the conversion, To consti- 
tute a case of conversion it is not necessary that there should 
have been any intent to deprive the owner of his Interest. 
It is enough if there were an intent to appropriate the goods 
or to exercise an act of ownership over them, even. though 
that were done in entire ignorance of the owners right. 
Thus if an auctioneer should sell stolen goods, not. knowing 
of the theft, he would be deemed to have converted. the 
goods to his own use, As the intent is a main ingredient in 
the ease, it has been considered that а mere trespass, or an 
accidental loss of property by a carrier, or the use of. prop- 
erty as an act of kindness to the owner without any intent 
to convert it. does not amount to à conversion, There is an 
important distinction between the case where the original 
‘taking of the goods is lawful and where it is not. In the 
former case there must in general be a demand and а refus- 
al before the conversion takes place. Thus if a book is 
lent to another to be returned on request, there is plainly no 
conversion until the book is demanded and there is a refusal 
to return it, since until that time there Is no exercise of 
ownership. When the original taking is unlawful, no de- 
mand is necessary. The better opinion іх, when an action 
is brought for conversion, that the title to the chattel does 
not pass to the wrong-doer by mere force of the judgment 
of the Court, but that there must be actual satisfaction of 
the judgment on his behalf. Т. W. DWIGHT. 

Conversion. in logic: See Losic. 

Converter: in metallurgy, the receptacle used to hold 
the iron or carbide of iron which is subjected to the process 
of conversion Into steel. See STEEL. 

Conveyance: in law, а deed transferring property from 
one person to another, In the transference of personal 
property the term, though strictly applicable, is not. gener- 
ally used. 

Conveyaneer: in law. one who makes а specialty of the 
drawing пр of conveyances, In Great Britain convevaneers 
are persons Whose sole business is the preparation of deeds, 
assurances, or other conveyances of property. They are 
oblized to take out a yearly certificate, upon which a con- 
siderable stamp duty is imposed. F. STURGES ALLEN. 

Convict | from Lat. conri tus, past pte. of convin cere, re- 
fute, triumph over: con + tin cere, conquer]: a person ad- 


judged guilty of u erime, whether by a verdict of u jury or ; 


by a judge alone. The method of treating convicts in anv 
particular country or jurisdiction is termed its сөлге sys- 
tem. Uhe question as to what is the best convict system is 
still unanswered, Experience has shown that none of the 
many that have been tried are free from very serious de- 
fects, both in their effeets upon the community and upon 
the criminals, Some of the older convict svstoms, such as 
that of transportation and penal servitude, have been aban- 
doned rather out of regard for their effect. upon the non- 
criminal class, than out of any regard for the present or 
future welfare of the convicts. Others have been discontin- 
ued as à result of a feeling against the infliction of cruelty 
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upon convicts, as well as out of regard for the commnni'y 
and the moral welfare of the convicts. Fs. A 
Convocation [from Lat. convoca fio, а calling together 
con, together + voce re, summon]: a meeting of the л 
of the Church of England to discuss ecclesiastical nut- 
ters in. time of Parliament. There is one Convocation far 
the province of Canterbury and опе for the provine« of 
York, but the voice of the latter is onlv a fiie echo f 
that of the former. Each convocation has two hous). 
upper consisting of bishops, and the lower of deans, art 
deacons, and proctors Acts of convocation were formers 
of great importance in the canon law, but since the time of 
Henry VIII. they have no force when opposed to stamt 
law, The convocations have been recently revived, bat 
with little or none of their ancient importance, There is an 
Trish convocation with even smaller powers than those of tre 
English Church. In the U.S. the word is usually appited to 
voluntary associations of the clergy of the Protestant Ері 
copal Chureh. In Connecticut, during the episcopate of 
the first. bishop, Seabury, the clergy met in convocation 
under the bishop's presidency each year, and even more fn- 
quently as need required, Revised by W. S. PERRY. 
Convol’valus [from Lat. con, together + volvere to r7, 
in allusion to the twining habit of most of the species га 
genus of dicotyledonous plants of the MORNING-GLORY Foe 
ILY (g. v.) Including about 150 species, widely distributed it 
temperate and sub-tropical countries. Many of thes ar. 
twining climbers, while some are erect herbs or even under- 
shrubs. The leaves are alternate, undivided or lobe. t 
flowers funnel-shaped апа usually showy and mostiy si 
tary, the ovary two-celled and four-ovuled, and the stigma 
two and linear, filiform or thickened. Many of the spees 
have been cultivated for their beautiful flowers-e. x. f ar 
vensés, C. chinensis, C, mauritanicus, und C. ocellutus fron 
Africa, C. pannifolius from the Canary islands, C, лейте 
сохих from Madeira, and С. tricolor from Spain, The pur- 
gative drug scamimony is a resinous exudation from there 
of С". scammonia of Western Asia. C. E. B. 


Convoy [from subst. to О. Fr. connorer, to conduct (Га, 
convia re < Lat. Женге re, make the way (tia) together: 
ef. the subst. Ital. convoglio, Fr. concor]: one or more sis 
of war employed to protect a fleet. of. merchant 
against an enemy by escorting them to their destinat 

The right of convoy is à limitation in favor of then 
tral upon the war right of visitation and search, and 075 
solely upon treaty agreement. In theory. the сопусу? 
ship is supposed to have accurate knowledge of the ий. 
destination, and character of each vessel in the conver, aid 
to be answerable that it violates no belligerent right. that 1 
carries no contraband, that it is not bound for a Боска: 
port. An inquiry of the conveying ship by a bellicteti 
cruiser is therefore substituted for the actual examine i 
of the vessel suspected. In. practice it is very Чеш 
whether such complete Knowledge of the character w! 
cargoes of a fleet of merchautmen ean be obtained by te 
convoving officer, particularly as there may be strong uni 
tation for fraud in regard to these facts on the par ef 
skipper or captain, In modern warfare it іх believed il 
the right of convoy is not a valuable one, because (d ef 5e 
growth in freedom of neutral trade and the variety ef tv 
tinations involved; 02 of the differences in speed, шам 
fleet sailing impracticable, 

Before the end of the eighteenth century the attempt! 
maintain a neutral right to convey originated ато 
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trucding nations of Europe as against Great Britain mi 


were not successful. But the principle of convoy wis ee 
of the features of the second armed neutrality in INW SY 
which Russia, Sweden, Denmark, and Prussia agreed UW te 
speet convoy ах between. themselves, and to oblige eti: 
powers, notably Great Britain, to concede their right — 
ploy it. if necessary by foree. ‘This was so far stresni 
that treaties were made between Great Britain and i” 
three first-mentioned powers providing for a modified Г 
of convoy instead of search under definite ШШШ 
though eventual joint. search might be made. The > 
maintains the principle of convoy in ten treaties, ene wb 
Peru being as recent us 197. Of these ten treaties eh? 
one is with a European power, Italy, under date of isle 
France has accepted the same principle in six treaties. i 
with American republics, And. Spain, Germany, Ia 
Austria, and the Baltie powers accept the right of em 7 
in their naval instructions. See INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
THEODORE S. Моон. 
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Convulsions [from Lat. cone? sto. convulsion, cramp: ! according to the cause, the uremic convulsions of women 


eon + vel lere, vul sits, pluck up, dislocate): an acute nervous 
affection, occurring in paroxysms, during which the patient 
may lose consciousness; the muscles of the body are spas- 
modieally Contracted, and the limbs at first. stiffened and 
twisted and then agitated by irregular involuntary move- 
ments, The face is distorted, the eyeballs rolled upward, 
the teeth clenched, frequently biting the tongue, which may 
protrude at the beginning of the attack. Respiration is 
arrested by contraction of the chest. museles and by closure 
of the glottis; in consequence, the color of the face darkens ; 
at the same time the veins of the neck swell, and froth 
issues from mouth and nostrils. This condition persists for 
a shorter or longer time; thereupon the muscles again relax, 
respiration is restored, the agitation of the limbs having 
седме: consciousness may be fully restored, or the patient 
falls into a heavy sleep lasting, perhaps, several hours. The 
appearance of the patient and the nature of the attack are 
the same practically in the convulsions of epilepsy, those 
of women in childbirth, and in many different. varieties of 
convulsions so frequently seen in children, They may re- 
sult from апу cause Which first irritates and then suddenly 
abolishes the functions of the brain and spinal cord; there- 
fore occur in diseases of the nervous centers, in. diseases of 
other organs of the body which transmit irritation to these 
centers; and finally in morbid conditions of the blood, in- 
Мапе these centers, either by direet. stimulation or by 
interfering with their nutrition, Under the first head may 
be mentioned congestion, or anima (bloodlessness) of tlie 
brain, inflaagninations, tumors, acl premature ossification of 
the bones of the head, by which the brain. becomes subject 
t^ abnormal pressure, In other and more obscure cases а 
convenital susceptibility to irritation, and consequent. ex- 
haastion of functions, seems to exist in the brain and cord, 
“that the most trifling circumstance may occasion a con- 
vulsion: to this we ascribe the convulsions of hysteria and 
of epilepsy. The latter is only distinguished. by a constitu- 
попа tendeney which persists during the intervals between 
the attacks, and suffices to cause their renewal. The hys- 
'erical convulsion, however, offers some peculiarities, Dur- 
ing the attack, consciousness, although perverted, is not. 
abolished; interforence with respiration is less complete 
than in the typical varieties, leading to involuntary erving 
and laughing; there is no lividity of the face; no frothing 
at the mouth; and the return to consciousness Is immediate, 
without a transition stage of heavy sleep. Neither the ir- 
rerular convulsive movements, so-called. clonie muscular 
contractions, of chorea or St. Vitus's dance, nor the rigidity 
or tonie contractions of tetanus, arc. sufficient to constitute 
u convulsion proper, in which the two forms of muscular 
contraction are combined, the last occurring at the begin- 
nini, the first ut the end, of the attack. 
Convulsions dependent on transmitted irritations are 
common, occurring. principally in children; aud шау be 
Spontaneous, owing to the congenital predisposition men- 
Uened, by which normal physiological processes may be- 
come irritating: or they may be excited by inflammation of 
the gums in dentition (very rarely) by indigestion, by 
Wortus, be the invasion of acute diseases, ах pneumonia, 
eruptive fevers, ete, or by some accidents, such as extensive 
burns, ete. i 
Women in childbirth are liable to convulsions of a similar 
Character, and this dangerous Complication, so-called. puer- 
peral eclampsia, is generally associated with an alteration 
pn Ер is liable to occur during pregnancy, 
impertoni to transient kidney disease, These organs act 
m id PU allow a retention of urinary elements in 
A — 2009 should be excreted by them ; these retained 
Man]; — m. 5 direct Irritant, to the brain centers, thus 
of е PE striking illustration of the morbid influence 
of the blood КЕ Upon the nerve-cells, T art of the albumen 
—B Hs off in the urine at the same time, l'hese 
— Ha : so called albiininuric or uremic, They 
отр ие "ie nephritis or Bright's disease, and in that 
pae T me conn and third stages of scarlet fever, 
les, — — and other poisons introduced into the 
ising ne, ШД аг effect on the brain and eord centers, 
M Бота of bL. Finally, a great. diminution in the 
ШАТ (еп E ood, caused by exhausting hemorrhages 
tt depriving the blood of its water, has been 
ivulsions as certainly as if the blood 
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lay prove fatal, should the arrest of res- 
Mtly prolonged, the danger varying greatly 





in childbirth, or the so-called puerperal eclampsia, being by 
far the most. frequently fatal. Hereupon may be succes- 
sively classed, second, uramic convulsions in primary ne- 
phritis, or that complicating searlet fever; third, those 
caused by poisons; fourth. by the anaemia resulting from 
hemorrhage or diarrhoea; fifth, by the irritation of morbid 
dentition, worms, or indigestion in young children; sixth, 
by diseases of the nervous centers or disorders in their cir- 
culation, as congestion, anemia, ete: seventh, the convul- 
sions of epilepsy; eighth, those marking the invasion of 
acute diseases, 

The treatment of convulsions may at times be addressed 
exclusively to the cause, ах in the last three classes men- 
tioned, where the danger of the paroxysm itself is known to 
Һе small, In the other eases, where life is lable to be en- 
dangered by the duration or rapid repetition of the convul- 
sive attacks, relief is urgently demanded, The means are 
as follows: Compression of the carotids; alcoholic stimu- 
lants; venesection; sedative remedies, such as bromides, 
ehloral, chloroform, ete.: anti-hvsterical medicines > warm. 
baths or cold applications to the head. Each of these is 
adapted to a special case, Compression of the carotids has 
been used principally in cases of idiopathic epilepsy: it is 
intended to relieve the congestion existing at the base of 
the brain. Cold applications to the head are used. for the 
same purpose, and may be combined with other methods of 
treatment. Stunulants are only used where the convulsion 
results from hemorrhage or inanition. Venesection is sel- 
dom resorted to, but may be required in cases of intense 
venous congestion of the brain, as indicated by an extreme 
lividity of the face and distension of the veins of the neck ; its 
Dun efficacy has been noted. in puerperal convulsions, 
arge doses of chloral are especially useful in infantile con- 
vulsions, or for those of pur fever, or during the interval 
between the attacks to prevent their renewal, The sedative 
action of chloral is analogous to that of inhaled chloroform. 
The latter, however, is much more powerful, and may be 
used in more severe сахех or Where the patient is unable to 
swallow. Veratrum viride, when used with extreme care, 18 
a powerful agent to lower the pulse and may be used in 
the same cases as venesection, to dissipate the stagnation of 
blood in the veins. A warm bath, with or without mustard, 
may be of service in. many cases, Е in puerperal 
convulsions, Where it is contra-indicated by the danger of 
moving the patient. The facility of its use with voung 
children frequently makes it especially applicable to them. 
Hysterical convulsions are treated with nerve stimulants, 
such ах assafatida, valerian, ether internally, ete.; during 
the interval between the attacks galvanism should be ap- 
plied to the spine. Apart from special indications, there- 
fore, treat the average convulsion as follows: Loosen the 
clothing so that it may not interfere with respiration ; see 
that the tongue is protected, to prevent injury by biting, 
and avoid in a general way any injury the unconscious 
patient may be liable te. A warm bath with cold applica- 
tions to the head, or the latter alone, may be of service. 
When the paroxysm abates, large doses of chloral hydrate 
may aid greatly in preventing a repetition, When the par- 
охумих are very severe and frequently repeated, especially 
as seen in the puerperal eases, the administration of chloro- 
form by inhalation is indicated. When there is intense 
venous congestion, and suffocation be imminent, venesection 
may be indicated and of service. A. JACOBI, 

F. E. SONDERN. 


Convulsionists: a party which arose among the Jansen- 
ists about 1730, and continued flourishing till the middle 
of the century, The position of the Jansenists was rather 
difficult at. that moment. Supported. by Cardinal Fleury 
and Archbishop de Noiiilles, of Paris, the Jesuits had gained 
the ascendency. Then it was suddenly rumored that mir- 
acles were wrought on the grave of Dean Frangois, of Paris, 
who died in 1727 and was buried in the cemetery of St.- 
Médard. He had been one of the most conspicuous Jansen- 
ists, and by his extraordinary charity and his ascetic life he 
had brought Jansenism in favor among the lower classes, 
People now erowded in great numbers to the cemetery, aud 
when they reached the grave they were generally seized by 
convulsions, in. whieh state of mind they then began to 
prophesy and to testify in favor of Jansenism, The Govern- 
ment ordered the cemetery closed and the fanatics im- 
prisoned (1733), but earth from the grave proved to have 
the same effect as the grave itself. The enthusiasm, with 
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its convulsions and its alleged miraculous cures, continued 
for nearly twenty years. See PL Е. Mathieu, Histoire des 
miraculis et des conculstonnaires de St-Medard (Paris, 
15864). 

Conway, ог Aberconway: а small seaport-town of Car- 
narvonshire, Wales; оп the estuary of the river Conway, 
here crossed by à suspension bridge 327 feet long: 18 miles 
E. N. Е. of Bangor (see map of England, ref. 8-Е). Here 
is Conway Castle; a grand feudal structure with eight vast 
towers, on a steep rock, built by Edward I. in 1288. It is on 
the Chester and Holyhead Railway. Pop. (1801) 3,467. 


Yonway: town; capital of Faulkner co., Ark. (for loca- 
tion of county, see map of Arkansas, ref. 3-D) : on St. L., Ir. 
Mt. and So. R. R.: 30 miles N. of Little Rock. Conway is 
the seat of a college for boys (Methodist) and а college for 
girls (Baptist), and has churches of five denominations, pub- 
lie schools, three lumber-mills a cotton-oil mill. and has a 
large cotton-trade. Pop. (1880) 1,028; (1890) 1.207 ; (1893) 
estimated, 2,000. Киток or * Loa CABIN.” 


Conway, Пкхкү Seymour: an English general and field- 
marshal; second son of the first Lord Conway: b. in. 1720. 
He had a high command in Germany in 1761, and was 
Secretary of State in the Whig cabinet in 1765-68. 1n 1782 
he was appointed commander-in-chief of the army, and 
made in Parliament a motion to terminate hostilities against 
the О. 5. D. July 10, 1795. 


Conway, MoxcugEg DawiEL: writer; b. in Stafford. co., 
Va, Mar. 17. 1832; graduated at Dickinson College, Car- 
lisle, Pa., 1849, and after preaching as a Methodist for a 
short time attended the Harvard Theological School: after 
his graduation preached in Unitarian ehurehes in Washing- 
ton and Cincinnati, His first publication was a volume of 
sermons, Tracts for To-day. In Cincinnati he edited a mag- 
azine, The Dial, in which he endeavored to revive the spirit 
of Гле Dial of Emerson and Margaret Fuller. During the 
civil war his Rejected Sfone was pronounced by Charles 
Sumner the most useful book of the time for hastening the 
emancipation of the slaves. In The Golden Hour he pushed 
the advantage he had won. He went to Virginia and 
brought off the slaves from his own home, and wrote an 
interesting account of the adventure, In. 1863 he went to 
England to advocate the Union eause, and remained there 
many years preaching in the South Place chapel, London, 
in Which William J. Кох, а famous Liberal, had preceded 
him, At the same time he was a diligent newspaper cor- 
respondent and a writer for the magazines. The following 
isa partial list of his books: The Larthward Pilgrimage 
(INTO); Suered. Anthology (874): Idols and Ideals (1831); 
Demonology and Devil Lore (1819): Emerson at Home and 
Abroad (1982); George Washington and ME Vernon: 
Washingtons Unpublished Agricultural Letters (ASSU): 


Life of Nathaniel Hawthorne (S90); Omitted Chapters of 


History Disclosed in the Life and Letters of Edmund Rari- 
dolph (ISSR); Thomas Carlyle (1881); The Wandering Jew 
(1м); Pine and Pulm à novel (1887); Prisms of Air, a 
novel (1591); Life of Thomas Paine (2 vols, 1802). Mr. 
Conway returned to his London pulpit in 1892, 

Joux W. CHADWICK, 


Conway. ROBERT SEYMOUR: b, at Stoke Newington, Lon- 
don, England, Sept. 20, 18641: educated at City of London 
School; scholar of Cambridge and London; fellow of Gon- 
ville and Caius College, Cambridge: lecturer at Newnham 
College and in the University of Cambridge. He is author 
of Verners Law in Haly (INST): The Italie Dialects, with 
Tert, Grammar and Lericon (1882); the translator of vol. ii. 
of Bruzmanmns Grundiiss der Vergl. Gramm, and contrib- 
utor to Various Journals. 


Conway. THomas, Count de: general; b. in Ireland, Feb. 
27. 1733. He was educated in France, where he entered the 
army and attained the rank of colonel. ln 1777 he emi- 
grated to the U.N. at the suggestion of Silas Deane; offered 
his services to Congress; was appointed. brigadier-general, 
and in December of that. year was made inspector-general 
with rank of major-general, in spite of Washington's pro- 
tests. Пе became so prominent in the plot to deprive Wash- 
ington of the command of the army that the associated con- 
spirators were known as “Conway's cabal. In Mar.. 1778, 
he offered, conditionally, his resignation, which Congress 
gladly accepted without conditions, Conway returned to 
France, and in 1754 was appointed governor of Pondicherry 
and the French settlements in Hindustan, In 1792 he re- 
turned to France to command the royalist forces in the 
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south, but on the breaking out of the revolution was fore 
to flee the country. D. about 1800. 


Co’ny: the name employed in the English Bible for th» 
animal called in Hebrew shaphen, and now believed to be 
the Syrian hyrax, Hyrax syriacus. See IVRAX. 

Conybeare, kün' i-hár, WILLIAM JOHN: Anglican clergy- 
man; son of Rev. William Daniel Conybeare, the eminet 
geologist and divine: b. in England, Aug. 1, 1815: grain- 
ated at Cambridge 1837; was principal of the Liverpool Ca- 
legiate Institute 1842-48; d. at Weybridge, 1857. is fame 
rests upon his joint authorship with the late Dean Howson 
of the Life and Epistles of St. Paul (London, 1851), in 
which he contributed the translations of St. Pauls letters 
and speeches. SAMUEL M. Jacksoy, 


Conyers: town; capital of Rockdale co., Ga. (for location 
of county, see map of Georgia, ref. 3-G); on Georgia К. К. 
30 miles E. by 5. from Atlanta. The chief industries are 
cotton raising and milling. Pop. (1880) 1.374 ; (1890) 1:44. 


Conyngham, Maraqvuesses or (1816): Earls Conynzham 
(1797), Earls of Mount Charles (1816), Viscounts Mount 
Charles (1797) Viscounts Conyngham (1789)  Viscounts 
Slane (1816), Barons Conyngham (Ireland, 1789), and Barons 
Minster (United. Kingdom, 1821).—FRANCIS NATHANIEL 
CoNYNGHAM, second marquess, К. P., G. C. H.. P.C.. licu- 
tenant-general, b. June 11, 1799, sueceeded his father, 
Henry Conyngham, third baron, Dec. 28, 1832; d. Jui. 
1876; succeeded by his eldest son, GEORGE HENRY. b. in 
1825, who died in 1882, and was succeeded by his son, 
IIENRY Francis CONYNGHAM (d. Aug. 28, 1897). 

Cooch Behar: See Kucu BEHAR. 


Cook, ALBERT STANBURROCGH, Ph. D., L. Н. D.: scholar: 
b. at Montville, N. J., Mar. 6, 1853; graduated from the 
Scientific School of Rutgers College 1872; tutor of Math- 
ematics in Rutgers College 1872-73; studied English and 
allied branches at Göttingen and Leipzig 1877-78; associate 
in English at Johns Hopkins University 1879-81 : studied 
in London with Henry Sweet, and at Jena with Profs 
Sievers and Delbrück 1881-82 ; Professor of English in the 
University of California 1882-89 ; President of the Califor- 
nia Teachers’ Association 1887-88 : Carew lecturer at Har- 
ford Theological Seminary 1890-91 : Professor of the Esz- 
lish Language and Literature in Yale University 1859. B- 
sides numerous contributions to Modern Language Nets, 
the American Journal of Philology, the Transactions of the 
American Philological and Modern Language Assoctatiuns, 
the London Academy, and other periodicals, his chief рш» 
lications are an edition of Sievers's Old English Grammar 
(1885-87); of Judith, an Old English Epic Fragment OSN- 
SU); and of Sidney's Defense of Poesy (190), which have 
been received with much favor, and accounted: standard m 
Great Britain and Germany, as well as in the U.N. 

C. H. THURBER. 


Cook, CHARLES, D. D.: Wesleyan divine; chief founder 
of Methodism in France; b. in London, Мау ЗІ, 1787; er- 


tered the Wesleyan ministry in 1817; went to France in 


1818; traveled there, founding Methodist societies and aid- 
ing in the revival of the Huguenot churches till his desh 
in Lausanne, Feb. 21, 1858, He wrote LAmour de Ihes 
pour tous les Hommes. His Life was written by J. P. Cook 
(Paris, 1862). 

Cook. CLARENCE CHATHAM : journalist and writer: b. s: 
Dorchester, Mass.. Sept. 8, 1828 ; graduated at Harvard in 
1849. and studied architecture in the office of A. J. Down- 
ing (his brother-in-law) and Calvert Vaux, at Newbury, and 
afterward pursued for many years the profession ef teach- 
ing, In 1863 Mr. Cook contributed to the New York Trè- 
une а series of articles on American art, based upon the 
exhibition of pictures at the New York Sanitary: Fair of 
that year. He continued the profession of teacher unti 
1860, at the same time contributing the art eritieisins which 
appeared in the Tribune, besides occasional articles to mag- 
azines, In 1809 he went as correspondent of the Tribune to 
Paris, but resigned that position upon the outbreak of the 
Franco-German war, passed some time in Italy, and on his 
return to the U. S. resumed his connection with the mè- 
ипе. Ме published The Central Park (New York, 186s: 
The House Beautiful (New York, 1878): and edited, with 
copious notes, a new translation of Lübke's {story af Art 3 
vols.. New York, 1578). Became editor of Zhe Studio in 19M. 


‘ook, Durrox: b. in London in 1832 ; educated at King" 
College, and served articles for some time in a solicitors 
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office. Afterward he was assistant editor of the Cornhill 
Megazine, dramatic critic to the Fall Mall Gazette, and 
contributer to many other periodicals and journals. Be- 
sides collections of essays and studies—Aré in Englund 
(869); Hours with the Players (1870); Nights of the Play 
(1883, 2 vols.), ete.—he has published Paul Fosters Daugh- 
ter (14681): A Prodigal Son (1862): The Trials of the Tred- 
golds (1864) ; Hobson's Choice (1866); Doubleduy's Children, 
ete. D. Sept. 11, 1853. 


Cook, Capt. James: navigator ; b. of very poor parents at 
Marton, in Yorkshire, England, Oct. 27, 1728: entered. the 
navy 1755, and served as master of a sloop at the capture 
of Quebec in 1759 ; commanded an expedition sent to the 
South Pacitie Ocean in 1768 to observe the transit of Venus, 
After he had observed the transit with success on the island 
of Tahiti, he visited New Zealand and explored the coast of 
New South Wales. Having made important discoveries in 
geography, he returned by the Cape of Good Hope, and ar- 
rived in England in June, 1771. In. 1772 he conducted 
another exploring expedition in the Resolution and Adven- 
ture, in order to discover the Zerra Ausíralis, a continent 
supposed to exist in high southern latitudes. He circum- 
navigated the globe, discovered the island of New Caledonia, 
and penetrated southward as far as TI S. lat., but. did not 
find the Terra Australis. He returned to England in July, 
1775, having lost only one man by disease during the voy- 
ave, Не published a well-written journal of his voyage (2 
vols, 1777). In July, 1776, he sailed on a third voyage, the 
object of which was to discover a northwest passage by way 
of Bering Strait, He discovered the Sandwich islands. in 
117%. and explored. Dering Strait. Having returned to 
Hawaii to pass the winter, the natives of that island stole 
one of his boats. Capt. Cook with a few men went on shore 
to recover it, and was killed by the savages Feb. 14, 1779. 
Nee А. Kippis, Life of Captain James Cook (1783). 

Cook. JosEPH : lecturer on religious and social topics: b. 
at Ticonderoga, N. Y., Jan. 26, 1838; graduated at Har- 
vard in 1865, and at Andover in 1868; remained there as a 
resident licentiate till 1870. He was pastor of a church in 
Lynn, Mass., 1870-71, spent one year (1872-73) in. Europe, 

carried on the Monday lecture in Boston 1874-80. in Murope 
and Asia 1880-82, and resumed the Monday lectureship in 
Boston in 1883. He has published several volumes of the 
Monday lectures, which have been widely circulated, and in 
I founded Our Day, a monthly periodical devoted to 
various reforms. 

Cooke, Epwanp, D. D.: clergyman and educator; b. at 
Bethlehem, N. H., Jan. 19, 1812; graduated with honor at 
Middletown in 1838. He was teacher of Natural Science in 
the Amenia Seminary, in Dutchess co., N. Y. and afterward 
aa of the newly founded seminary at Pennington, 
N. J. 1940—47, and minister in various Methodist. Episcopal 
churches at Boston and elsewhere until 1853. Ife took the 
direction of the institute now known as Lawrence Univer- 
tyan Appleton, Wis., the presidency of which in its more 
prosperous days was again offered him, but declined. Re- 
turning to the Kast in 1861, he was two years pastor of the 
Harvard Street church in Cambridge, Mass., where he was 
one of the board of examiners of Harvard College. which 

conferred upon him the degree of D. D. in 1855. He was 
Principal of the Western Academy at Wilbraham, Mass., 
isot- ‘4. and president of Claflin University, Orangeburg, 

S.C. 1874-84. D. at Newton Centre, Mass., Sept. 18, 1888. 

۷ 

— GEORGE FREDERICK: actor; b. in Westminster, 

1:58 [^ 1156. He made his first publie а in 

iia nd in the largest. cities of Great. Britain and 

was Uu Was successful in both tragedy and comedy, and 
| — riv al of John Kemble. In 1810 he visited New York, 

iine he was equally popular, and where he died Sept. 26, 

s He is buried in St. Paul's Churchyard in that city. 
b. oke, ш Unitarian preacher and author; 
ated — E . talamazoo CO., Mich.. Apr. УЗ, 143 ; edu- 
“at Olivet College, Michigan, Jefferson Liberal Insti- 


Ule. Wren : ; І 
у Wisconsin, and Meadville Theological School, where 
äs ordained in 1872; he has held pastoral charges in 


Md Church in Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, and 
DM. lectured before the Concord School of Phi- 
шы ү, The oo I eabody Institute at Baltimore; contrib- 
ИМ С — tlic, The Independent; and published ерл 
(мр. А “his Life, Writings, and Philosophy 
LO d Phe — ой, а Critical Study of her Life, Writ- 

(26080), (1883); Poets and Problems (1880); 
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The Clapboardtrees Parish, Dedham, Mass, a History 
(1887) ; A Guide-book fo the Poetic and Dramatic Works of 
Robert Browning (1591). 

Cooke, Jay: financier; b. in Sandusky. O., Aug. 10, 1821 ; 
went to Philadelphia in 1838, and became a clerk in the 
banking-house of IE. W. Clark & Co.. of which he became a 
partner at the age of twenty-one. Пе established the firm 
of Jay Cooke & Со. in 1861, and became well known as а 
successful Government agent for the war-loans during the 
civil war of 1861—65. The firm to which he belonged be- 
came agents for the Northern Pacific К. R., and their sus- 
pension in 1873 was one of the causes of the financial panic 
of that year. Mr. Cooke retained his connection with the 
railroad, апа his subsequent operations in business were 
remarkably suecesstul. 

Cooke, Јонх Esten: novelist and lawyer; b. at Winches- 
ter, Va., Nov. 3, 1830. He wrote, besides other works, 
Leather Stocking and. Silk (1854): The Virginia Comedi- 
апя (1854); а Life of General Robert E. Lee (1871): and 
History of Virginia, He served as an officer in the Con- 
federate army in the civil war. D. Sept. 27, 1886. 

Cooke, JOSIAH Parsons, LL. D.: chemist; b. in Boston, 
Mass., Oct. 12. 1827; educated at Boston Latin School and 
at Harvard, where he graduated in 1848; tutor in mathe- 
maties in Harvard 1849; instructor in chemistry; Erving 
Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy from 1851; and di- 
rector of the chemical laboratory. He received from Har- 
vard the degrees of A. B. A. M., and LL. D., and from 
Cambridge, England, that of LL. D. He was corresponding 
secretary and president of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. his principal publications are Chemical Prob- 
lems and Reactions, to accompany Stockhardt's Elementa 
of Chemistry (1853); Elements of Chemical Physics (Bos- 
ton, 1860, several editions); Principles of Chemical Philos- 
ophy (Boston, several editions); Zhe New Chemistry (1871, 
several editions and translations); Religion and Chemistry 
(New York, 1864) ; Scientific Culture and other Essays (New 
York, 1881: n.e. 1885); The Credentials of Science the War- 
rant of Faith (1888). D. at Newport, R. I., Sept. З, 1894. 


Cooke, МокресАІ CUBITT, М. A.. LL. D., A. L.S.: Eng- 
lish botanist: b. in Horning, July 12, 1825; editor of re- 
villea (1872-92); mycologist to the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew. He has written many botanical works, mainly de- 
voted to the fungi. Among them are Zl/ustrations of Brit- 
ish Fungi: Mycographia; Handbook of British Fungi ; 
Fungi, their Nature, Uses, ete. Rust, Smut, Mildew, and 
Mould; Handbook of Australian Fungi; British Fresh- 
water Alge; British Desmids, ete. 


Cooke, Рнилр Sr. GEORGE: U. S. military officer ; b. 1809 
in Berkeley co., Va. : graduated at West Point in 1827, and 
Nov. 12, 1861, brigadier-general U.S. army. He served as 
infantry officer on the Western frontier 1427-33 ; in Black 
Hawk war 1832; engaged in the battle of Bad Axe: and 
adjutant Sixth Infantry 1832-33. As а dragoon officer he 
served on frontier duty 1838—46 ; on expedition to Califor- 
nia during the war with Mexico 1846-47 (brevet lieutenant- 
colonel): as superintendent of cavalry recruiting 1848-52 ; 
on frontier dutv and scouting 1852-56; engaged in skir- 
mishes against hostile Indians tribes; quelling the Kansas 
disturbances 1856-57; on Utah expedition, in command of 
the cavalry 1857-58: preparing cavalry tactics 1859; and 
in command of Utah 1860—61. In the civil war he was in 
Virginia Peninsula 1862: engaged at Yorktown, Williams- 
burg, Gaines's Mill, and Glendale: in command of Baton 
Койке district, La., 1863-64 ; superintendent of recruiting 
1864-66 ; in command of the department of the Platte 1866— 
67, and afterward of the department of the Lakes; brevet 
major-general Mar. 13, 1865. He studied law and was ad- 
mitted to practice, and is the author of Scenes and Adren- 
tures in the Army (1856) and The Conquest of New Mexico 
and California (1878). Retired from active service Oct. 29, 
1873. D. in Detroit, Mich., Mar. 21, 1895. 

Cooke, Rose (Terry): poet and story-writer ; b. at West 
Hartford, Conn., Feb. 17, 1827: she married in 1873 and re- 
moved to Winsted, Conn., and thence to Pittsfield, Mass. A 
collective edition of her poems was published in 1888. The 
stories in Somebody's Neighbors (1881) and her other prose 
volumes are faithful studies of life and character in rural 
New England. D. in Pittsfield, Mass., July 18, rs ü 


Cookery : the art of prcpari and dressing food by the 
agency of fire or heat. In its crudest form this was prac- 
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ticed by the earliest known human races, For centuries 
but little advancement was made. We read, it is true, of 
the magnificent feasts given in Greece and Rome before and 
early in the Christian era : but in those times any improve- 
ment made in the methods of preparing food was for the 
few, while the masses continued to live in the rudest man- 
ner. During the nineteenth century, however, great prog- 
ress has been made. Selentists have given more attention 
to the study of nutrition, and in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury much has been done to educate all the people in the 
best methods of preparing food. Great Britain has taken 
the lead in this work, introducing cooking into her board 
and other schools. In the U. S4 cooking-schools—private 
and connected with the publie sehools—liave done much to 

spread the principles of healthful cookery, Following out 
ie practical applieation of the theories of nutrition and of 
food values expounded in recent vears by Vait and his fol- 
lowers of the Munich school of physiologists, there have been 
opened in the U. S. experiment stations for the study of 
human food and its best preparation scientifically and eco- 
nomically, A beginning only has been made in cookery 
from a seientifie standpoint, but, under the name of the New 
England Kitchen, Mrs, Ellen H. Richards, of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, with the assistance of Mrs, 
Mary Н. Abel. has given this important. work an impetus 
which is destined to tell in future work, With all these 
agencies in operation the twentieth century should. show 
great advance in healthful and economical cookery, and 
consequently a physical and mental improvement in the 
жое, 

Effect of Heat an Food.—Cooking develops flavor. and 
lessens cohesion, thus making our vegetable and animal 
foods more dizestible. The effect of heat on animal foods 
іх to eoagulate the albumen, solidify the fibrin, and gelati- 
nize the fibrous, tendinous, and connective tissues, A piece 
of raw beef will be spongy, tenacious, and tough. Cook it 
and it becomes firm, comparatively tender, easily torn apart. 
and of an appetizing flavor, while if it be cooked rare the 
juices will run freely, Albumen when subjected to a high 
temperature not only cougnlates, but. hardens. For exam- 
ple, the white of an egg, which is almost wholly albumen, 
will, if cooked for ten minutes in water below the boiling- 
point, coagulate in a soft, creamy mass. [f the egg pii 
cooked longer than ten minutes, кау twenty or forty. the 
white will become a little firmer; but no matter how long 
the cooking may continue at the temperature below the 
boiling-point the white of the egg will be so soft that it will 
break into small particles when pressed between the fingers, 
If, on the other hand, the exe be cooked five or ten min- 
utes in boiling water the white will be transformed into a 
smooth, hard, leathery substance, most difficult of digestion, 
heeause it does not break up readily. In cooking meats the 
albumen and fibrin are affected by high or low temperature 
in the same manner as the white of the ezg, but the albu- 
men in meats is so closely united with other elements that 
it is impossible to illustrate the effect of high or low tem- 
perature with the same clearness and ease as in the case of 
the white of the egg. The result of the application of dif- 
ferent degrees of heat to albuminous substances is one of 
the most important. principles in cookery, On the proper 
observance of this principle depends the healthful and eco- 
nomi-al preparation of a large part of daily food, 

General Principles of Cooking Meat.—8Some modes are 
more healthful or more economical than others; but since 
variety is necessary to both health and appetite, it is wise to 


secure it, even if in so doing the most desirable methods be | 


not always followed. A piece of fresh meat, when exposed 
for a short time to a temperature of 212. or more, will be- 
come firm and hard on the surface, If the high tempera- 
ture be continued for a long time not only the surface will 
become hard, but also the entire piece of meat, being 
stringy and indigestible as far as the intense heat. has had 
time to penetrate, ‘This is often seen in a steak, а roast of 
beef, à turkey or chicken, a piece of corned. beef; ete. A 
piece of meat cooked at this high temperature will, when 
cut, break into touch, stringy pieces, juiceless and unpalata- 
ble. If the same piece of meat had been cooked a sutlicient 
length of time in a temperature just below the boiling-point 
it would have eut into smooth, tender, juicy slices: for such 
a temperature would soften and selatinize the tissues, At 
this temperature the juices of the meat are drawn to the 
surface апе wasted unless. precautions have been taken 
against loss, Tt is therefore necessary to form a hard erust 
on the piece through which the juices ean not escape. 





This , provided with the proper 
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is done by exposing the outside of the meat to a high tem- 
perature until a thin crust is formed through the hardening 
of the albuminous matter on the surface, As хооп as tek 
result is attained the temperature should be reduced m 
the boiling-point. Meats cooked) below or at the Бо 
point do not have the appetizing flavor possessed by thes 
cooked at a higher temperature, but the intense heat which 
is applied at first to harden the surface develops the flavor 
in roasted and broiled meats. IE we wish to draw the juice 
and nutritive qualities from а piece of meat we cut it inte 
small pieces, put it in cold water, and heat it slowly almos 
to the boiling-point.. It must not boll if we wish to keer 
the albumen in a soluble form, as it should be kept for beef 
tea, All animal substances, if kept closely covered. for any 
length of time at a temperature much below the boiliug- 
A will spoil quickly. This is particularily true of liquis 
t is therefore important that the cooking should ge on 
steadily for the appointed time. and then if the food is te 
be kept for any number of hours it should boil hard for a 
few minutes and then be taken from the fire and cooled 
rapidly. [un making soups and broths it is advisable to have 
а slight vent in the cover. 

With these few general remarks the special methods of 
cooking meats may now be considered, 

Boiling.— от all except sult meats the water should be 
boiling rapidly when the meat is first put in. Cover the 
pot, and when the water begins to boil again, skim carefully, 
Let the water continue to boil rapidly for about fifteen m'n- 
utes. In this time a thin, hard coating wiil be formed or 
the surface by the albuminous matter. This will keep the 
juices in the meat. At the end of fifteen or twenty minutes 
the pot should be drawn back where the water will just bui 
ble at one side, not all over the surface, This temperature 
should be kept up until the meat is done. The time re- 
quired for boiling a piece of meat depends upon the size 
and kind of piece used and the tastes of the family. АЙП 
red meats should be cooked rare; all white meats, as well as 
all that have been salted. should be well done; A leg of 
mutton weighing 10 or 12 Ib. will be moderately rare when 
cooked for two hours. A turkey weighing 10 lb. should te 
cooked for three hours and a half; if tough, it may take ап 
hour longer. Fowl, when in good condition, will boil in two 
hours, but when old it sometimes takes four hours to cc Е 
them, A piece of corned beet will cook in five hours, It 
matters not how small or large the piece may be, the tine 
will be about the same, because the fibers require that lengh 
of time to soften, Smoked tongues and hams should be weil 
washed, soaked in cold water for twelve hours, then bolel 
for five hours. 

Broiling— This is probably the earliest known process of 
cooking meat, ‚шр and ancient as itis, in many hous- 
holds the broiling is done no better than, if as well as. in 
the days of semi-civilized man, The seeret of good br ue 
ing is to have the surface of the article brawn, not scorched. 
and all the rest tender and juicy. If the meat he red x 
should be rare, ах beefsteak and mutton chops; but if white 
it must be well done, There are to-day so many appliances 
for this mode of cooking that it may be done over, under, 
or in front of a bed of coals, or under a sheet of flame in a 
gas-stove. In the ordinary household the coals mav coma 
from wood burned slowly to produce a bright bed, or a 
charcoal, anthracite, or bituminous coal fire may be enm- 
ployed, Where natural gas is used a bed of fire-brick is 
made hot and the gas then turned off, the broiling berz 
done over the hot bricks. This is not satisfactory, as tur 
bricks are not hot enough to give the first browninz. А 
gas-broiler is often used. It is made somewhat like the 
broilers for artificial gas, and the broiling is done under a 
sheet of flame. This is much better than the heated bricks 
The average housekeeper broils over a bed of coals. Thr 
coals should be clear and red and all the draughts be « — 
Place the piece of meat in a double broiler and bold it close 
to the fire; turning frequently until the food is гше 1 
(about four minutes for a steak, chop, or small birdi; th 
lift the broiler up a few inches aud continue turning сете 
stantly until the meat is done, A steak or chop eut a iie 
more than an inch thick will take ten minutes to cook: à 
small bird, like a quail, the same time. White meat wo: 
require a longer time, because it must he well qone, Ti 
meat, however, will not need such constant turning as ihe 
rare ments; still, it must be turned frequently, 

Roasting —Pertection in roasting is gained by the use ef 
a spit before an open fire. But so few modern ranges онт 
arrangement for roasting bets te 
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the open fire that, as a rule, most folks in this country, and, 
indeed, in Europe, roast their meats in an oven, ‘The same 
fixtures that are used in the gas-stove for broiling are used 
iso for roasting. Roasting done in good gas-stoves is al- 
west perfect; that done in the closed oven, while not ideal, 
may be at least satisfactory, The article to be cooked never 
sould be placed. in the bottom of the рап. Iron racks, 
with legs that raise them 2 or 3 inches, can be bought in 
шу kitelien-furnishing store. Such a rack should be placed 
‘nthe dripping-pan and the meat laid upon this. Dredge 
with salt, pepper, and flour, also dredge the bottom of the 
wan with flour, Place in an oven heated to about 450 . 
Watch carefully, that the flour in the bottom of the pan 
stall not burn. When it turns a dark brown, which may 
lin five or ten minutes, add enough boiling water to cover 
the bottom of the pan: but do not wet the meat. When the 
rast is brown on one side, turn it and brown the other. As 
sun as itis perfectly browned reduce the heat by closing 
all the draughts, and begin to baste the meat generously with 
the gravy inthe pan and lightly with salt, pepper, and flour, 
Do this every fifteen minutes until the meat is cooked. The 
water in the pan must be removed after each basting, Now, 
the constant basting drives the heat from the surface to the 
enter of the meat ; it also tends to make juices, The bast- 
ing. Which was religiously attended to when roasting was 
dune before the fire, furnished half the elements of success 
inthis method of cooking. Аз it is more trouble to buste 
in tlie oven, many housekeepers sadly neglect this duty. 

Sueing.—This is а process which admits of the use of 
the tough cuts of meat. Only enough water to cover the 
article is used. The cooking is continued for a long time 
at a low temperature, until the toughest piece of meat is 
male tender. The liquid which covers the meat never 
‘ald do more than bubble slightly, and only at one side of 
the stow-pan, The meat may be cooked in one piece, or 
шау be divided into small parts. The commonest method of 
peparing food in this manner is to have vegetables and 
other seasonings added to the meat, which is generally cut 
lute small pieces. The gravy is thickened with flour. Suc- 
cos n making such dishes depends upon the slow cooking. 
If mpid boiling be permitted, the meat will become hard, 
tuzh, and stringy, and the flavor of thestew be ruined. It 
wils very much to the flavor of the stew if the meat be 
browned before adding water to it. 

Breising.—This mode of cooking is a combination of 
“wing and baking. Formerly when all the cooking was 
lhe at an open fireplace, а braising-pan was made with a 
Up cover, on which coals were heaped, the pan being then 
[ated over coals mixed with ashes, or hung over the fire. 
Luv pans were often used for baking a loaf of bread or 
anything that required the heat on all sides. The necessity 
Abo kind of pan passed away with the introduction of 
a m E with ovens. Any deep pan, with a close- 
mly P answer for а braising-pan. In braising, 
— to make a gravy is used, Herbs, vege- 
— — are frequently employed to add flavor to 
fics Чы. meat, but а seasoning of salt and pepper satis- 
vere | — I he meat is placed in the pan, and, if it 
Ыгы] canine a little pork or some other kind of fat is 
ude ч оп of the рап. The meat is dredged gen- 
ml and | — t, pepper, and flour; then the pan is cov- 
— Nee ma moderately hot oven. At the end of 
water added AD: is removed and about a pint of hot 
— |. : he pan is then covered and returned to 
le hunts Mb us and the meat cooked slowly for 
s dr dasted every half-hour with the gravy in 
Wwe] w pee Salt, pepper, and flour; the water being re- 

Ver necessary. At the end of five hours the 


Say qs thiel : ap ^ : 
i thy Dilchened with flour. To have this dish in perfee- 
t cooking must be slow after the first half hour. At 


Ne time should the 


Un рд oven be hot enough to cause the water in 
pan to bubble, | 


Methods of enl Braising is one of the most economical 
Hive of meee for there is no waste, and the toughest 
lier, People — be made tender and вауогу in this man- 
that are stowed — digestion can not always cat meats 
would be н raised? It may be that all these dishes 
haved that there атш if the covers of the pans were so 
TWIN the лу Would be an outlet for any gases that may 
"ing ТРЕ slow process of cooking. 
"o8 mode of cooking is the least healthful, and 
“entific Mdh household is generally followed. in an un- 
cover t| = To fry properly there must be enough 
‘ne article that is to be cooked. The fat must. 
to harden the surface of any article of food 
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the moment it is immersed, making it impervious to the fat 
or the Juices contained in the article itself. The albumen 
of an egg hardens so quickly that cooks take advantage of 
this quality to protect articles that. lack albuminous matter 
enough on the surface to form a coating for the food. The 
egg does not brown quickly, nor does it take a fine color; 
so bread or cracker crumbs are used with the egg to rive 
the surface color and erispness, Sometimes an article is 
lightly coated with dry flour or meal, as in the ease of some 
kinds of fish. It is necessary to have perfectly sweet fat, 
free from foreign substances, such as water, crumbs, cte, 
This must be heated slowly to 850° or 400° F.. depending, 
of course, upon the kind of article that isto be fried. When 
blue smoke rises from the center of the liquid, it indicates 
а temperature of about 350°, АП articles that require three 
or more minutes’ cooking, and such as are prepared with 
flour, eggs, sugar, butter, ete .—for example, fritters, dough- 
nuts, mutlins—should be dropped into fat at this tempera- 
ture; but oysters, eroquettes, whitebait, and anything else 
that requires but little cooking, should have the fat at 400° 
when immersed. The heat may be tested by a piece of stale 
bread; if this becomes a rich brown in one minute the fat 
is at about 2250 , but if it browns in half a minute the heat 
is about 400°, Successful frying depends upon what the 
French term the surprise, meaning the almost instantane- 
ous coagulation of the surface of the article. After this has 
taken place the temperature may be reduced a little, but 
never lower than 350. If too many cold articles be im- 
mersed at once, the temperature will be lowered too much 
and the food absorb grease. The presence of water is always 
indicated by the fat’s bubbling when heated. Pure fat has 
no motion, unless heated to a temperature that will fill the 
room with smoke and instantly burn anything that is 
dropped into it. An article of food properly fried should 
be so dry and free from grease when brought to the table 
that it would not soil a sheet of white paper. Frying in 
deep fat, compared with what is called frying in a shallow 
pan, is economy of time, materials, and work of the diges- 
tive organs. 

Fish is subject to nearly the same treatment as meat, in 
boiling, broiling, baking. ete. The principle of applying in- 
tense heat at first. to coagulate the albuminous matter on 
the surface and develop flavor, is quite as essential in the 
one case as the other. 

Soups and Broths.—In preparing these dishes the great 
end is to extract from the flesh and bones of the animal all 
the nutritious properties possible. For this reason the 
process is the reverse of that of boiling. The meat is cut 
into fine pieces and the bones are well cracked. All is put 
in cold water, that the soluble matter may be softened and 
extracted. The mass is then heated to à degree near the 
boiling-poiut, and cooked in this manner for six or eight 
hours, If it is never allowed to boil, the soluble albumen is 
left. floating in the broth in a digestible form, as always. 
should be the case in making beef tea for the sick. But if 
the soup be allowed to boil, this albuminous matter will 
harden into a dark, stringy substance, which is finallv 
strained from the clear broth. Soups or broths cooked at 
this low temperature always will be liquid, no matter how 
rich they may be in meat extracts, because the temperature 
is not high enough to dissolve the gelatin in the bones and 
meat. "lo accomplish this, it is necessary to boil the soup 
gently for a great many hours. When the strained liquid 
becomes cold, it forms a jelly. The flavor, too, is different 
from that of a soup cooked below the boiling-point. If a 
still richer flavor be desired, the meat is first browned in 
its own juices, and then the cold water is added. Vegetables 
should not be cooked in а soup more than an hour and a 
half. Long cooking gives them a rank flavor, which they 
парат to the soup; and they also absorb the meat flavors. 

Vegetubles,—'lhe effect of cooking upon vegetables is to 
soften the fibers and cause the starch granules to swell and 
burst, thus making the vegetable palatable and easy of di- 
gestion, All vegetables, except dried seeds, should first be 
put in boiling water long enough to soften the tissues and 
cook the stareh—no longer. Over-cooking produces a dark, 
strong-fluvored, indigestible dish. Vegetables of strong 
flavor, like cabbage, cauliflower, turnips, carrots, onions, 
eten should be cooked in a generous amount of water, while 
the delicately flavored kinds, such as peus, asparagus, pota- 
toes, ete, should be only covered with water. Nearly all 
vegetables are better for gentle boiling, but a cabbage should 
be cut into several parts and cooked rapidly in a large ket- 
tle of boiling water. The cover must not be put on the 
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kettle while the cabbage isin it. From thirty to forty-five 
minutes will suffice to cook a head. Cauliflower should be 
put, head down, into a kettle of boiling salted water and 
cooked for half an hour, boiling gently all the while. Green 
peas should boil gently with the cover of the saucepan 
drawn a little to one side. Although a potato will be hard 
and indigestible if underdone, it is only a step from this condi- 
tion toover-cooking. Ifa potato be baked, boiled, or steamed 
too long, it will deteriorate from the moment the over-cook- 
ing begins. Potatoes, placed in a kettle on the fire and 
covered with boiling water, will cook in just thirty minutes. 
In a moderate oven a potato of medium size will bake in 
forty-five minutes. If potatoes must be kept warm for any 
length of time after cooking, they should be covered with a 
coarse towel through which the steam can escape. They 
never should be closely covered. 

Bread.—Al the grains, and even nutsand tuberous roots, 
are brought into requisition in making this staff of the 
human family’s life. Owing to the large amount of gluten 
in wheat, that grain is particularly well adapted to bread- 
making. The perfect loaf of bread is the highest form of 
vegetable food. The amount. of labor which a loaf repre- 
sents is almost. incredible. From the selection of the seed 
to put into the ground until the bread is taken from the 
oven the physical and chemical changes are many. Upon 
the quality of the wheat and the milling depends largely 
the quality of the bread. Flour made from wheat grown in 
a wet season, or that which has been wet and not properly 
dried, or which was grown in too highly fertilized soil, will 
not make perfect bread. The gluten of such wheat will 
have a tendency to soften when mixed in the dough, Freshly 
ground flour, even from the best wheat and the finest mill- 
ing, will exhibit nearly all the characteristics of flour made 
from poor wheat, that is, it will soften in the dough; but 
the bread will have a particularly sweet, nutty flavor. The 
wheat should be perfectly dry before being ground, and the 
flour should have a month or more to season before being 
used. New flour and that made from grains grown in a 
wet season are improved by being dried in à warm place 
for a few hours before being used. Good flour will have a 
pleasant odor and a yellowish tinge, but if made from ашр 
wheat it will exhale a musty, unpleasant odor. If a small 
quantity of Hour be mixed with cold water and formed into 
dough and then be kneaded for a few minutes, it will show 
the quality of gluten in the flour. If the dough become 
smooth and elastie it will be evident that the gluten is 
sound, and that there will be no difficulty in making good 
bread. Flour and meals should be kept In a pure, dry at- 
mosphere. 

In the earliest ages the grain was pounded and rubbed be- 
tween stones, or in a sort of mortar. Later two mill-stones 
were used, the power being either animal, ог wind, or 


water. Since then the improvements in milling have been 
wonderful. The best mills have machinery that separates 


each part of the grain and finally reduces the most desirable 
to flour. By this new process a larger proportion of the in- 
ner coats of the grain is made into flour than by the old 
process with stones; therefore the bread is richer in gluten 
and phosphates. A whole-wheat. flour also is made in which 
a still larger proportion of the nutritive qualities is retained 
than in fine white flour. The flavor of bread made from 
this flour is sweet and nutty; the loaf is brown. This is 
the kind of bread which should be given to children, be- 
cause it has so large an amount of the elements necessary 
to make teeth and bones, Whole-wheat meal, commonly 
called graham, іх the unbolted meal. Aside from the coarse 
bran, which is irritating to some digestive organs, it is very 
desirable in the form of bread. 

In commerce flour is known as “ new process? and 
“old process.” By the old process the flour is ground be- 
tween stones; in the new process the grinding is done on 
corrugated cylinders, Flour made by the new method. is 
granular to the touch, and pucks more closely than that 
made inthe old way. Measure for measure, the new process 
flour will weigh one-eighth more than the old. The house- 
keeper should remember this when following the old cook- 
ery receipts which call for flour by measure. If weight be 
used the rule need not be changed. 

Methodsof Making Bread —Man must have known bread 
first in an unleavened form, but in some way he learned 
that fermentation produced a more porous, and therefore 
a more digestible, kind of bread. The leaven was a mixture 
of flour and water, which was allowed to ferment: or a 
piece of the risen dough was kept from one baking to an- 
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other. These two substances are still used a great deal, but 
this mode of making bread light is open to many objections, 
Unless the dough be watched carefully, lactic acid is formel, 
and often the stage of putrefaction is reached. Sciemin- 
men have sought. for some other method of making bread 
light. Aérated bread was made by mixing, under pressure, 
water, flour, and carbonic acid. Various acids ana alkalies 
were tried, and as a result of all the experiments we haw 
many kinds of baking-powders. These answer for brel- 
when baked in small cakes, but nothing has been found 
which ean take the place of the yeast plant for the larze, 
sweet, porous loaf. About 1850 Adolph Ignaz Mautner, of 
Vienna, produced the press-yeast, or what is known in the 
U.S. as compressed yeast. This ferment is perhaps the bes: 
of anything yet known for bread. 

There are many methods of making bread, but thev al! 
nim at the same thing: a light, porous, digestible mas. 
Bread made in Great Britain and the U. N. has а larer 
proportion of crumb than crust, whereas the reverse is il- 
case on the continent of Europe. The more crust bread has 
the sweeter and more wholesome will it be. The elements 
of success in bread-making are good veast and flour, a thor- 
ough beating or kneading, the right temperature, the prover 
degree of fermentation, and careful baking. The douzh i 
made in the following manner. Suitable proportions of 
water, flour, salt, and yeast are mixed together, The doz! 
is allowed to stand in а warm place until it has changes 
into а light, spongy mass, a little more than twice the oriz- 
inal bulk. This dough is kneaded again, and then shaped 
into loaves and rolls, after which time is allowed for a xs- 
ond rising, It ix then baked. Simple as this process reus 
it involves conditions and chemical changes which mus: te 
watched carefully, else the bread will not be perfect. Th 
water which is added to the flour dissolves the sugar and al- 
bumen., softens the gluten, and hydrates the starch. If thy 
temperature be right, active fermentation begins at ene. 
although it is not perceptible for several hours, Some of thy 
starch is converted into sugar: this and the sugar of tie 
flour are converted into alcohol and earbonie acid. This gas 
is diflused through the mass. The minute bubbles, being n- 
tained by the tenacious gluten, cause the dough to expand, 
As long as the fermentation produces only alcohol and car- 
Бопе acid, it may go on until the dough has risen suti- 
ciently; if, however, fermentation be allowed to go too far. 
acetic acid will be formed and the dough become хош. 
On the other hand, if fermentation has not gone farenench, 
heavy, indigestible bread will be the result. Fermeutat п 
is most rapid at about blood-heat, 98. The water wih 
which the flour is mixed should be at about 100 in ced 
weather, and at about 80° in very hot weather, If the fleur 
be kept in a cold place in winter, it should. be placed in a 
warmer room for several hours before being made inte 
dough. If compressed yeast be used, it should be ther- 
oughly dissolved in the water, that it may be evenly iner- 
porated in the bread. The beating or kneading of the bread 
also must be thorough, that the particles of veast shall reach 
every point in the mass of dough. Great care must te 
taken that the dough is not chilled while being kneaded or 
in the first period of rising. It is impossible to make zl 
bread with dough that has been chilled in the early par «f 
the fermentation, Dough that has risen to a perfect spens 
and then been kneaded and chilled, will. if made inte tos 
(which must rise in a warm atmosphere to more than debe 
their size before the baking). give a finer, whiter, and tet 
derer texture than if the rolls be made with the freshly пеп 
sponge. One hundred degrees is the proper temperature m 
which to start. the fermentation. After a few hours the liec 
should be lowered to about 70 , and it should. be continue 
at this temperature until the dough is a spongy mass, Whi 
it has reached this stage it should be thoroughly kneaded. 
break up the gas bubbles and distribute them throughe. 
the bread, thus insuring a loaf filled. with small pores 
After this kneading the bread must. be shaped and rate! 
again to about twice its original size, It is then placed in 
an oven heated to about 400 F, the temperature bens 
lowered the last half of the baking to about 500. Ferme 
tation goes on in the interior of the loaf until the tempses 
ture is raised to about 212. It will be seen, then, that tE 
large loaves should not rise as much as the small ones c^ 
baking: indeed, it is a pity that there ever should be a ae 
loaf, because the small ones give more erust, and the hor 
passes to the interior so quickly as to stop fermentation is 
fore acetic acid can be formed, | 

The porosity of the loaf depends upon the elasticity ал 
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tenacitx of the gluten in the flour. Giuten exposed to the 
action of acetic acid will liquefy and lose its tenacity; hence, 
bread that is sour also is heavy. 1f too large a proportion 
af water be used, the texture of the bread will not. be so fine 
and tender, às. the pores will be large and unevenly dis- 
triuted, [n baking bread undergoes certain changes. The 
heatexpands the air, moisture, and carbonic acid. confined 
in the dough and. causes the loaf to increase to about double 
its size: the aleohol is vaporized, and almost entirely driven 
elf in the gaseous form; the starch granules become rup- 
tured, and some of the starch becomes transformed into 
svar and dextrin; the vegetable albumen is coagulated 
and unites with the gluten and starch to increase the strength 
of the cell-walls, preventing them from giving way under 
the expansion of gas and vapors. Many chemists advocate 
using enough yeast. to raise the dough to the required. light- 
ness in в few hours; but practice has shown that such bread 
les its moisture and fine flavor within twenty-four hours, 
vhereas bread in which only a small quantity of yeast is 
ual, requiring many hours to become light, keeps sweet 
and moist for several days. A small quantity of sugar has- 
tens fermentation by giving the ferment something from 
which to produce carbonic acid at once, One ounce of sugar 
ta 4 Ib. of flour is a good proportion. MARIA PARLOA. 


Cook's Inlet: a part of the Pacifie Ocean; in Alaska, 
onpesite the island of Kodiak: between lat. 58° and 61^ N., 
il ln, 151 and 154° W. It is 130 miles long. 


Cooks or Hervey Islands: a group of Pacifie islands 
wider British protection ; between 18' and 22° S. lat., and 
D and 169. W. lon. Total area, 142 sq. miles. There are 
“x main islands; Raratonga is the largest, and has а popu- 
aen of 3000; Mangaia has 2.000; Vatui or Atui, 1,200; 
Aitutaki, 2,000, Total population, 8,900. 


Cookson. CHRISTOPHER, M. A.: philologist: b. at Dalling- 
ten, Northampton, England, Apr., 1861; educated at Clifton 
Calze and at Corpus Christi College, Oxford; at present 
Us assistant classical master, St. Paul's School, London, 
He is the author of The Principles of Sound and Inflexion 
ds Tlustrated in the Greek and Latin Languages (in co- 
eration with J. E. King, 1888), and An Z7nfroduction to 
ite Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin (1890): and 
опе of the contributors to Thirteen Essays on Educa- 
fem (1891), B. I. W. 


‚ Cooley, Tuomas M., LL. D.: jurist; b. at Attica, N. Y., 
"an. 6, 1824; removed to Michigan in 1843, and became a 
шеует In 1846. He became Professor of Law in Michigan 
t uversity in 1859, a justice of the Supreme Court of Mich- 
n in 1864, and chief justiee in 1867, but retired from the 
uch in 1845, He was appointed an interstate commerce 
Commissioner by President Cleveland Mar. 22, 1887, and be- 
chairman of the commission, but owing to ill health 
In Oct., 1891. He has published many legal reports, 
T compilations, and is the author of The Consti- 
ies eons which rest upon the Legislative Power 
cit les of the American U nion (1868); Commentaries 
— — of the United States, efc. (1873); Law 
ear (s (1876); Law of Torts (1879); General Prin- 
ا‎ е Law in the United States (1880), 
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ISN), 
— SUSAN: See WOOLSEY, SARAH CHAUNCEY. 
oolidge, Thomas JEFFERSON: U, S. minister; b. Aug. 


ЭТО 76 
ae ш — па. educated in Switzerland, Ger- 
тез nr University, from which he received 
fwturing Con . and А. M.: treasurer of Amoskeag Manu- 
Santa Fe R g Pany; President of Atchisen, Topeka and 
Ai In 1892 he was appointed U.S. minister to 
bx css. Succeed Whitelaw Reid, but was superseded by 
UM s В, Eustis, of Louisiana, in March of the 
ooly (Hindustani, kūli, laborer, porter]: in a 
йе an Asiatic laborer not belonging to the ar- 
tilia ешти ine More special sense, a native of China or 
she qn ir o some foreign country under contract of 
V the. frog К ohe emigration began when slavery ceased. 
sed aye 
PEN iG 
ly ш of doing the work, the owner of 
, indeed, only one chance Jeft—that 
wT overpeonted. from India or China. Both countries 
че middle 2 i ; both races were acclimatized. Toward 
1¢ present century the traflic began. The 
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first to avail themselves of the overstocked labor-market. of 
China were the British colony of Guiana, Peru, and Cuba. 
In 1847 two vessels went from Amoy to Havana with, re- 
spectively, 350 and 629 coolies on board. A few veurs later 
on, however, dismal rumors sprang up, denouncing the 
whole traffic as a new form of slaverv more degrading and 
atrocious than the old one. It was found out that of 4.000 
coolies who had been consigned to the guano-pits of Peru 
not one had survived. Great. Britain took effective meas- 
ures against the evil in 1855, but the result was simply that 
the whole trafe fell into the hands of the Portuguese, and 
degenerated still further. The convention of 1866 between 
France, Great Britain, and China first succeeded in eonfin- 
ing the evil within certain limits. At a much earlier date 
East Indian coolies had begun to emigrate to Ceylon, the 
Straits Settlements, апа Tenasserim ; afterward also to An- 
nam, Burma, South Afriea, and Mauritius, Between 1834 
and 1837 about 700 coolies were shipped from Calcutta alone 
to Mauritius, and in 1838 it was ascertained that up to that 
vear no less than 25,000 coolies had left India for Mauritius. 
From 1834 to 1872, 161,539 coolies were exported to Trinidad, 
Jamaica, ete. 

Coomans, Јохери: genre and historical painter; b. in 
Brussels, 1816; studied at Ghent. under Hasselaere, and at 
Antwerp Academy, and traveled in Algiers, Italy, Turkey, 
Greece, and the Crimea, His Last Days of Pompeii (1863) 
is celebrated. Defeat of Attila (1848) is in the city-hall, 
Brussels. Studio at Boulogne, near Paris. 

-oomas'sie: capital of the kingdom of Ashantee, in 
Western. African; about 120 miles N. N. W. of Cape Coast 
Castle; lat. 6° 35 N. lon. 27 12 W, (see map ef Africa, ref. 
5-1). It was captured by the British in 1874, and again in 
1899. Pop. 20,000. See ASHANTEE, 

Coombe, №іттлАм : an English humorous and satirical 
writer; b. at Bristol in 1741. Among his works are а Zour 
of Doctor Syntax in Search of the Picturesque (1812) and 
Tour of Doctor Syntax in Search of a Wife, both in verse. 
D. Jan. 19, 1823, 


Coon'tie, or Coon'ta [an Am.-Indian word]: the popular 
name of the Zamia integrifolia, a plant of the natural or- 
der Cycadacer, a native of Southern. Florida, Its stem 
abounds in starch, from which a part of the Florida arrow- 
root is prepared, Other species of the genus are cultivated 
in the. Bahamas and in Asia for their starch, which, how- 
ever, is usually classed as Saco (у. e). Florida formerly 
produced great quantities of this commodity, of which the 
quality was often excellent. 

Cooper, ANTHONY ASHLEY : See SHAFTESBURY, 

Cooper, Sir AstLEY Рахтох, Е. R. S, LL. D., D. C. lu: 
surgeon; b. in Brooke, Norfolk, England, Aug. 23, 1768. 
He began to study surgery under Mr. Cline in London in 
1784. He became Professor of Anatomy at Surgeon's Hall 
in 1792, and surgeon to Guy's Hospital in 1800. In 1805 he 
was Chosen a fellow of the Royal Societv. He gained. dis- 
tinction by a valuable work on hernia (1804-07). and. prac- 
ticed surgery with great success in London, His annual 
income is sud to have amounted to £21,000. Не was ap- 
pointed surgeon to the king in 1828. Among his works are 
The Principles and Practice of Surgery (1836-37); a trea- 
tise On Dislocations and Fractures (1822), and one on the 
Anatomy and Diseases of the Breast (182940), D. Feb. 12, 
1841. See В. В. Cooper, Life of Sir Astley P. Cooper 
(1848). 

Cooper, GroRGE H.: rear admiral U. S. navy; b. in New 
York, July 27. 1822; entered the navy as midshipman Aug. 
4, 1837; served in boat expeditions against the Seminole Г 
ians іп Florida: in the Mexican war he commanded a de- 
tachment at Point. Isabel: was engaged in attacks on To- 
basco, Alvaradogand Tuspan, and remained with the squad- 
ron until the capture of the city of Mexico: was employed 
in the South Atlantic blockading squadron during the civil 
war, and during the bombardment of Fort Sumter in 1863 
was in command of the monitor Sangamon; was com- 
mandant of the navy-yard at Norfolk 1872, Pensacola 1875- 
76. and New York 1858-81; in command of North Atlantic 
station 1882-84. Retired 1884. D. in Brooklyn, №. Y., Nov. 

7, 1891. 

Cooper, James: general: b. in Frederick co.. Md., Мау 8, 
1810; graduated at Washington College, Pa., in 1831; studied 
law with Thaddeus Stevens; was a Whig member of Con- 
gress from Pennsylvania 1830-43 ; and was a leading oppo- 
nent of the repudiation movement in Pennsylvania in 1847. 

L] 
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Не was attornev-general of Pennsylvania in 1848, U. S. Sen- 
ator 1949-99. appointed. brigadier-general of Union volun- 
teers in I861, served in Virginia, aud died at Columbus, O., 
Маг, 28, 1563. 

Cooper, James FENIMORE: popular novelist: b. at Bur- 
lineton, N.J.. Sept. 15, 1789; was a son of Judge William 
Cooper. The latter removed to Otsego co., N. Ya about 1790, 
and founded Cooperstown, Young Cooper entered Yale Col- 
lege in 1803, and became a midshipman in the U.S. navy in 
NUS, dn INIL he quitted the naval service and married 
Susan de Lancey. a sister of Bishop de Lancey. Пе pub- 
lished anonymously, in 1820, Precautions а novel, which was 
considered a failure. In 1821 he produced the Spy, a Tide 
of the Neutral Ground, which had great success, was repub- 
lished in various parts of Europe, and translated into several 
languages, The Spy opened а new and fresh field of national 
and imaginative literature, His next work was the Pioneers 
(1825) in which he gave a graphie description of American 
scenery and the adventures of life on the frontier of civiliza- 
поп. He published in 1823 The Pilot, a tale of the sea, 
whieh was very popular. He represented with great success 
in this work the character of sailors and peculiar phases of 
maritime life and хеспегу, In the Last of the Mohicans 
(1526) he gave a vivid picture of the life and character of 
American savages and trappers, In 1826 he visited Europe, 
where he remained nearly six. years, during which he pub- 
lished Zhe Prairie (1827), The Red Rover (AS?8), an admired 
tale of the sea, and other works, He eriticised and satirized 
the national defects and foibles of Americans in The Moni- 
kins (1835); Homeward Bound (1838); and Home as Found 
(153%). Among his other works are a History of the Navy 
of the United States (A838) ; The Pathfinder (A840); Wing 
and Wing (1842); Mflond and Ashore (A4; The Chain- 
bearer (1845) : and Oak Openings (1%48). D. at Cooperstown, 
Sept. 14, 4851. See. Lounsburys James Fenimore Cooper 
(1883) in the American Men of Letters Series. 

Cooper, MyLEs, LL. D. Oxon. : an accomplished scholar; 
second president of King’s College (now called Columbia 
College), New York city; b. in England in 1225. and edu- 
cated at Oxford; became a fellow in Queen's College. He 
removed to Americn in 1762, as assistant to Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, first president of King’s College, and was made 
president in May, 1763. In the revolt of the colonies he 
remained loval to the crown, and was compelled to flee the 
country, He became one of the ministers of the English 
chapel in Edinburgh. D. in Edinburgh, May 1, 1755, 


Cooper. PETER. LT. D.: manufacturer, inventor, and phi- 
lanthropist; b. in New York city Feb. 12, 1791. His early 
life was one of labor and struggle. He commenced in boy- 
hood to help his father as a manufacturer of hats. He at- 
tended school only for half of each day for u single vear, 
and bevond this very humble instruction his acquisitions 
were all his own, At the age of seventeen he learned the 
trade of coachmaking, 

The foundation of Mr. Cooper's fortune was laid in the 
invention of an improvement in machines for shearing cloth. 
This was largely called into use during the war of 1812 with 
Great Britain, when all importations of cloth from that 
country were stopped. The machines lost their value, how- 
ever, on the declaration of peace. Mr. Cooper then turned 
his shop into the manufacture of cabinet-ware,.— Ie after- 
ward went into the grocery business in New York. and 
finally he engaged in the manufacture of clue and isinglass, 
whieh he carried on for more than fifty years. His atten- 
tion was early called to the great resources of the U. N. for 
the manufacture of iron. Tn 1830 he erected works in Can- 
ton, near Baltimore. Subsequently he erected a rolling and 
a wire mill in the city of New York. in which he first sue- 
cessfully applied anthracite to the puddling of iron. In 1845 
he removed the machinery to Trenton, N. I. where he erected 
the largest rolling-mill at that time in the U.S. for the man- 
ulacture of таймау iron. In these works he was the first to 
roll wrought-iron beams for fireproof buildings, "These works 
have now grown to be very extensive, including mines, blast 
furnaces, and water-power, 

While in. Baltimore Mr. Cooper built. in 1830, after his 
own designs, the first locomotive engine ever constructed on 
the American continent. dt was successfully operated. on 
the Baltimore and Ohio R. R. Next we find Mr. Cooper 
taking great interest and investing large capital in the ex- 
tension of the electric telegraph, He was the first and only 
president of the New York, Newfoundland. and London 

‘elegraph Company, which continued its operations for 
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eizhteen years. He was honorary director of the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company, president of the American Telegra; h 
Company, and president of the North American Telegtipn 
Association, which at one time represented more than tw 
thirds of all the lines in the U.S. He took part actively in 
the first expedition that laid the Atlantic cable in 1854. 

Mr. Cooper interested himself early in the New York State 
canals. Before the water was let into the Erie Canal it was 
an anxious question what was the best propelling power for 
the boats to be employed on the canal. Mr. Cooper then 
made an interesting experiment of propelling а boat by 
means of an endless chain 2 miles long, supported. on pests 
and rollers, which was driven by the force of elevated water, 
and might be driven by any other power. By means of this 
he propelled a boat 2 miles in eleven minutes, carrying wil 
him the Governor, De Witt Clinton, and other distinguishes 
men at that time. Although this method of propulsion was 
not adopted at that time, it has since been successfully ap- 
plied in passing boats through the locks of the Delaware and 
Raritan Canal. 

Mr. Cooper served in the New York common counell ; was 
а trustee in the Public School Society, first formed te pre 
mote public schools in New York, and when that was mergel 
in the board of education he became a school commissioner: 
but the most cherished object of Mr. Cooper's lite, early con- 
ceived and faithfully carried out as soon as his means per- 
mitted, was the establishment of an institution for the in- 
struction of the industrial classes. Accordingly, in the vvar 
1854, he laid the corner-stone of a large building at the junc- 
tion of the Third and Fourth Avenues in New York, “ta be 
devoted for ever to the union of art and science in their ap- 

lication to the useful purposes of life.” This institution 
ias grown under the fostering care of the trustees appoint! 
by Mr. Cooper and his own unremitting attention till his 
death, 1t has a school of art for women, taught in the dav- 
time, in which free instruction is given in all branches of 
drawing, in. painting, wood-engraving, and photographs, 
It has likewise a free school of telegraphy for young women 
These schools for the daytime accommodate about 200, Тае 
provision made by Mr. Cooper for this woman's art school 
has since been increased by several bequests from others 

In the evening are opened the free. schools of science and 
art for young men and women. Here mathematics, practical 
engineering, and practical chemistry are thoroughly taucin. 
and free lectures are given in natural philosophy and the 
elements of chemistry. In the art department every brunch 
of drawing and painting is taught. During the year 1591-12 
instruction was given in the free night school of science to 
1.266 male students, and to 1,758 in the art school, Нече 
these free schools there is a large free reading-room atl 
library at the disposal of all comers, About 1.500. resort to 
this daily, where they have free access to 520 periodicals 
and papers, foreign and domestic, and about 44,000 volum: s 
Besides this, there is a free course of lectures given every 
Saturday evening during the winter in the large hall of the 
Cooper Union, which will seat 2.000. 

On May 18. 1876, the Independent party nominated Mr. 
Cooper for President of the U. S.. and at the following eie- 
tion he received nearly 100,000 votes. Ш. Apr. 4, 1885. 

J.C. Zacuos 

Cooper, THomas: Chartist poet; b. in Leicester, Eng- 
land, Маг. 28, 1805 ; self-educated while working as a shes 
maker: became schoolmaster in. 1827; led the Leicester 
Chartists in 1841; for lecturing during the "riots" of Aug., 
1842, received two vears imprisonment, During this tira 
he wrote an ере, The Purgatory of Suicides, aud а sere 
of stories, Wise Saws and Modern Instances, In iste ар 
peared his Triumphs of Perseverance and Triumphs «7 
Enterprise. 1n 1849 he edited a radical journal, the Fn» 
Speaker, and in 1850 a skeptical periodical, Coopers Jes 
uel; lectured on history, poetry, and literature 1551-57: 
wrote the novels A/derman Ralph (1853) and The Foro’; 
Feud (854). In 1855 he became converted and lect: 3 
much in support of Christianity. D. in Lincoln, Euglale. 
July 15, 1802. See his Autobiography (1572). 

Cooper. THOMAS APTHORPE: actor: b. in London in 1775: 
played with much applause in London and the U.S. liz 
daughter married a son of President. Tyler, under whe 
Cooper held. various Government offices, His acting was Di 
the school of John Philip Kemble. D. at Bristol, Pa. ME 
21. 1549. Revised by D. В. VALLENTISE. 

(ooperage [deriv. of Eng. соор, саме, Бох, tub, vat : Ө. T 
Ger. chuofa (> Mod, Germ, Kufe): О. ах. cope, from Vu 
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Lat. epa = Lat. сира, tub]: the art of making rounded ves- 
sly by binding together a number of wooden staves with 
hoops, [t is of very ancient origin and was diffused among 
many nations. Pliny asserts that it was invented by a peo- 
pe who lived at the foot of the Alps. Wet cooperage con- 
ses in making casks and barrels for liquids. such as wine, 
molasses, ete. For flour, fruit, ete. the cooperage is called 
dry, atid the vessels used are of inferior construction, White 
coperage is the name given to the making of tubs, churns, 
бе, The staves, which are mostly eut. by machinery, are 
made broader in the middle, and must be curved precisely, 
v that when they аге placed together and bound by the 
hoops they must meet accurately at the edges. The best 
cass and barrels are made of oak of superior quality and 
thoroughly seasoned, 


Co-operation : a method of conducting industry in which 
the capital is supplied by and the control rests with the op- 
eratives when the industry is productive, and the consumers 
Wien it is distributive. 

Under ordinary circumstances business is controlled by 
capital, Sometimes a man uses his own capital in amounts 
sifticient to purchase the materials and supplies; and to 
hire the laborers or clerks, More often he relies on credit, 
ether commercial or industrial. for a part of the necessary 
capital. In the largest industries, like factories or rail- 
ways, the managers represent the associated capital of a 
mmber of stockholders. But in all these cases it is the 
ownership of the enpital which gives the ultimate power 
of aving who shall dinct the industrial action, This state 
of things has many advantages (хее POLITICAL Economy), 
but it has also certain disadvantages. It often produces 
conflicts between capitalists and laborers: it may sometimes 
give opportunities of extortion from consumers, ‘To remedy 
these evils schemes of co-operation have been suggested, 
whereby industry should be managed either by the produ- 
cers or by the consumers, Instead of by the capitalists, 
Where the industry is managed by the producers, it is 
called productive co-operation, Where it is managed by the 
consumers, it is ealled distributive co-operation. 

The term co-operation is most loosely applied in current 
ше, [t is often extended to cover cases of profit-sharing, 
Where there is no change in method of management, but 
aniy a distribution of profits from time to time among the 
employees of a business, or, more rarely, among its custom- 
em. Tt is easy to see how this usage arose. A Co-operative 
industry would usually, though not always, divide its profits 
inthis way. This division of profits naturally came to be 
the prominent feature in the public mind, and any indus- 
try which divided profits was called co-operative. But this 
usige is thoroughly incorrect. Division of profits involves 
no more change in methods of management than is in- 
volved in the substitution of piece-work for day-work. It 
b merely a different method of payment. of the laborers, 
Whereby the employer hopes to obtain an increase in etti- 
cienev. which will more than counterbalance any extra price 
Which he may have to pay. » By substituting the piece-work 
for dav-work, he can increase his gross earnings. Bv giving 
the laborers an interest in the profits, he may perhaps in- 
Crease his net earnings. Experiments in profit-sharing are 
of great importance, and are discussed int иил PROFIT- 
SHARING, but thev do not involve the change of industrial 
sotem which is contemplated by the advocates of со-орега- 
uon. 

Productive Co-operation.—The guilds of the Middle Ages 
were to all intents und purposes co-operative enterprises, 
That is to say, they were managed by associations of work- 
теп, each one furnishing a small share of the capital re- 
murel for the conduct. of industry under medieval meth- 

“IS, But as factories displaced manual labor, capitalists dis- 
расе independent workmen, even in those industries where 
processes were but little changed. It was not until about the 
middle of the present century that we find organized at- 
ешр to establish associations of workmen carrying on 
business for their own account. A society of co-operative 
lions was founded in Paris in 1849 which, in spite of 
the hostility of the Government, worked its way to well-de- 
vrved prosperity, In the same year a number of French 
pano-makers organized an industry of their own, with al- 
most equally marked success, Similar associations have 
ben developed among painters and other trades in France. 
In Great Britain and the U.S. they have been less snecess- 
Ml. "here is a record of a Boston tailors’ associative union 
1849, but it was in the iron-foundry business, imme- 
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diately after the civil war, 1861-65. that the first successes in 
the U. S. were achieved. In woodwork of various kinds the 
system has become still more widely extended, especially at 
St. Louis, while co-operative boot and shoe companies have 
been. successfully organized in Massachusetts; though it 
should be said that the co-operation in this case is often 
nominal rather than real, the business being in fact managed 
by joint-stock companies, 

By far the most successful experiment in. productive co- 
operation in the U. S. is found among the coopers of 
Minneapolis, In 1868 a few journeymen coopers, under the 
leadership of C. W. Curtis. made an attempt to manage in- 
dustry for themselves. Their work was successful, and was 
developed in more formal shape in 1874 by the organization 
of the Co-operative Barrel Company. Other shops of the 
same sort have since been organized, and with nearly the 
same success, An impartial investigator, Mr Albert Shaw, 
savs that the business methods of the co-operative shops are 
admirable, and their credit high: that the system has devel- 
oped business capacity in men who were not aware that they 
possessed it; and that the moral effects of the co-operative 
movement constitute Its highest success. It should be noted, 
however, that the conditions among the coopers are espe- 
cially favorable for co-operative enterprise, The amount 
of capital involved is relatively small, and the workmen are 
therefore able to furnish it themselves instead of borrowing, 
The processes are simple. so that there is little or no risk 
of misdirection of labor and capital Above all, a large 
part of the work is done for orders, instead of being thrown 
on а speculative market, so that the risks which, under or- 
dinary circumstances, a capitalist must bear are couspicu- 
ously absent. This possibility of working for orders, in- 
stead of for the general. market, is usually essential to the 
suceess of productive co-operation, 

Consumers’ co-operation, or distributive co-operation, has 
had а longer continuous history. Under the influence of 
thinkers like Saint-Simon and Fourier in France and Owen 
in England many attempts to do away with the capitalist 
were made by communistie societies, More than three hun- 
dred such societies were started in the United Kingdom be- 
tween 1820 and 1830. But it was not until 1844 that a 
thoroughly successful co-operative store was established by 
the * Rochdale Pioneers.” In that year there was great de- 
pression in the flannel trade at Rochdale. and а number of 
weavers clubbed together to purchase their supplies more 
cheaply, — Rudely organized as it was, the advantages of 
the plan proved to be enormous. Twelve years from its 
first beginning this society possessed a capital of £13,000, 
and conducted a general supply business of almost every 
kind, amounting at times to decidedly over £200,000 a 
year, ‘The co-operative organization spread to all parts 
of the United Kingdom, the most widely known co-opera- 
tive stores being those of the army and navy and the civil 
service. Meantime there had been many such organiza- 
tions in the U.N. Isolated experiments were made as eariy 
as 1830. In 15425 the Workmen's Protective Union of Bos- 
ton organized a suecessful store, which was afterward car- 
ried on under the name of the New England Protective 
Union, The war interrupted this development, but after 
its conclusion it was taken up with renewed vigor. In the 
West. and afterward in the South, the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry encouraged the local granges to form purchasing 
clubs, employing general agents to buy supplies, often at a 
great apparent discount. The Sovereigns of Industry, or- 
ganized in 1574. made co-operative distribution one of their 
principal objects, and were of great. importance in New 
England, where the grange movement at that time was 
weakest. But the stores of the Sovereigns of Industry 
were unsuccessful, and the same thing may be said, with 
some reservations, of the Patrons of Husbandry also, The 
purchases were not always judiciously made, and after a 
brief time the stores found themselves filled with unsold 
goods, Economy was attempted in the wrong direction. 
The co-operators thought that the surest way to get their 
supplies cheap was to hire managers cheap. They found to 
their cost that cheap management wasted. many times more 
money than it saved. [t must not. be inferred from 
this that all the co-operative enterprises were failures; On 
the contrary, there remain a large number of associations 
which have done useful work for a long term of years. But 
it is to be noted that many co-operative stores have been re- 
organized into joint-stock companies in such a manner as to 
be co-operative only in name. 

There are other forms of distributive co-operation quite 
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as important as the stores. Chief among these are the so- 
cieties for furnishing co-operative credit. The most impor- 
tant experiments of this kind in the U. S. have been the 
numerous BUILDING AND Loan ASSOCIATIONS (q. v.), and they 
have accomplished a work which ean hardly be overesti- 
mated, A similar system of co-operative credit enterprises 
has been undertaken on a wider scale in Germany, under 
the leadership of Herr Sehulze-Delitzsch. These were first 
established in 1850, and for a long time formed an important 
element in developing the industry of the country. Mutual 
insurance forms another important field of co-operative en- 
terprise. In the U.S. it has been most successful among 
manufacturing industries, About the close of the civil war 
a number of factories, which had to pay extremely high in- 
surance rates on account of the general prevalence of fire in 
manufacturing establishments, undertook to insure one an- 
other instead of relying on an outside company for their in- 
surance. Not content with adjusting the losses, they under- 
took to render those losses theinselves as slight as possible, 
and to secure the adoption of rules and methods which 
should, as far as possible, prevent fires in the associated fac- 
tories. In this they were extremely successful. Under the 
leadership of Mr. Edward Atkinson, they reduced the fre- 
quency of fires to a very small fraction of what had been 
previously the rule, and were enabled to do their business 
at appreciably less cost, on account of the reduction in in- 
surance and the superior methods of construction, We may 
also note certain forms of distributive co-operation among 
farmers, of which the establishment. in the U. S. of co-opera- 
tive creameries has been perhaps the most successful. At 
first. sight this seems like productive co-operation, but it is 
really analogous to the work of the store or the mutual in- 
surance company, since the industry is managed by those 
for whom the service is rendered. For details with regard 
to the success or failure of many of these enterprises, see 
John Hopkins University History of Co-operation in the 
United States. 

Socialists believe that co-operation ought to be made more 
general. Many of them rely on this means for changing 
the structure of industrial society. The plan of Ferdinand 
Lassalle contemplated the establishment of a system of 
government ا‎ whereby any association of workmen 
could mortgage the future results of their labor and borrow 
capital on this security, In this way Lassalle thought that 
the present monopoly of the capitalists in the control of in- 
dustry would be done away with. A man who had no capi- 
tal, but was willing to work, would be on the same level as 
one who had inherited capital from his father, or saved 
it from his business, But Ше history of co-operative enter- 
prises gives little ground to expect much A from a proj- 
ect of this kind. On the contrary, it indicates that the 
waste of capital under the new system. would many times 
outweigh whatever losses and difficulties there may have 
been under the old. Its advocates claim the following 
advantages from the co-operative system: 1. It does away 
with the conflicts between labor and capital. 2. It avoids 
the expenses of advertising and certain unnecessary ex- 
penses of management, which are incident to the conduct 
of business to-day. 3. It prevents the exorbitant profits 
which capitalists have been wont to charge. The weak 
point in the argument of the co-operators lies in the as- 
sumption of the existence of these exorbitant profits, It is 
a question whether, under the existing methods of industry, 
the losses from depreciation of capital do not practi- 
cally wipe out most of the returns received in the form 
of interest, It is certain that these profits are very much 
less than is ordinarily supposed, and that the loss due to 
any slight falling off in efficiency and economy would 
be a much greater. burden on the community than the 
profits which are now distributed among capitalists as а 
Class. We come back, then, to the question can we expect 
to have as high a degree of efficiency and economy when 
business is managed by laborers or consumers as we have 
under the present system, To this inquiry, at present at 
any rate, our answer must be in the negative. While capi- 
talistic management does not always put the best men in 
control, it keeps many classes of incompetent inen. wholly 
out of contro]. It is a system of natural selection, not 
wholly perfect, but thoroughly good in certain respects, 
If aman sees what the community wants and supplies it in 
an efficient manner, he makes money and is able to extend his 
operations, If һе does not see what the community wants, 
or fails to supply it in an eflicient manner, he loses so 
much money that he is unable to remain in control. Mat- 
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ters do not always work as well as this, but the general 
operation of the system is what has been here described 
On the other hand, if the managers are chosen by the vots 
of the workmen or the consumers, experience, both of the 
guilds in the past and of the co-operative societies in the 
present, shows that we shall not generally have the mst 
eflieient men at the head. They will supply goods which 
the community does not want, or insist on making them 
by old methods when new ones would be better. 

In the cases where co-operation has been most successful, 
like loan associations or mutual insurance companies. their 
success has been largely due to their educational eharacter, 
Sometimes they have taught men to acquire business ability 
by showing them how the exercise of such ability was un 
essential means of success. The adoption of a plan like 
that of Lassalle, which should give every workman the 
right to control capital simply on account of his willing- 
ness to work, without regard to his business ability, would 
defeat the very end which the best co-operative societies 
have had in view. Sometimes they have taught men to de 
velop new business methods of sounder character than the 
old. It may occasionally happen that abuses have intro 
duced themselves into the conduct of a business, and under 
such circumstances co-operative enterprises may succeed in 
avoiding precisely those abuses. The case of е co-opera- 
tive stores in Great Britain is an instance in point. Up 
to 1864 business there was managed largely under the credit 
system, and in many lines at. least there was quite inade- 
quate provision against bad debts. Such was the conserva- 
lism of the people that a store that required. cash payment 
could uot secure the necessary custom. But a number of 
persons, voluntarily associating themselves in a co-opera- 
tive enterprise, could and did agree to pay cash; and by ti 
substitution of cash for credit they saved money in a mult: 
tude of ways, and were able to obtain their supplies much 
cheaper, just as in the U. S. the mutual insurance eom- 
panies were able to obtain their insurance much cheaper lv 
voluntarily submitting to а number of rules that they mal 
themselves, and which proved a safeguard against fire. As 
long as the old-fashioned stores in Great Britain. continued 
to run on the credit system, so long the co-operative stores 
had a decided advantage, The cash system has now come to 
prevail in the retail trade of the United Kingdom to nearly 
the same extent that it does in the U. 5. With this change 
of business habits the co-operative stores have lost their ad- 
vantage, and the regular joint-stock establishments are now 
able to make as cheap prices as the co-operative ones and to 
hold their own with them in every respect. Again, it may 
readily happen that the workmen in some particular line v 
industry are not doing justice to their own ability—ir 
habitually working in a slack manner, which involves waste 
of materials or loss of power, not to say loss of time al». 
Under such circumstances the stimulus which is given ty 
working for themselves may result in an increase of zeal 
and efficiency which outweighs any disadvantage in busi- 
ness management. Jf it has further happened that te 
capitalist has been subject to the liability of strikes aud 
that the co-operators are free from this danger. this alvan- 
tage is greatly increased. But the cases where the advan- 
tages of productive co-operation have outweighed its ai 
vantages seem to have been relatively few—fewer, perhaps, 
in the U. S. and Great Britain than in France or Germany. 
Some think that this difference is due to the fact that tie 
labor power of the British or U. S. workmen is under ori! 
nary circumstances far better utilized than that of te 
Frenchman or German, and that this leaves less margin ЧЇ 
possible advantage due to the increased stimulus of cil” 
eration. Ifa man in the U. S. is working nearly as bard as 
he ean, while the Frenchman or German is only working àl 
half his possible speed, the chance for increased stimulus in 
the former case is obviously much less than in the latter. 

Taking all these things into account we must for the pres 
ent regard co-operation rather as an occasional means ^ 
success and as a useful educator than as а practical? 
method of conducting ordinary business, It may be thi 
as the community becomes more generally educated in bit 
ness methods and business habits the field of possible sue 
cess for co-operation will constantly widen, This is a re 
that every one must desire to see realized. But such an 
educational result can only come through gradual prezrey 
and voluntary co-operation, The attempt to devise schemes 
of universal eredit which should give the man who had wt 
saved money the same chance to manage. business with the 
one who had would defeat the end in view. 
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eration for 


See George Jacob Holyoake’s History of Co- 
. Gilman's 


an account of European experience, and М. 
Profit-sharing between Employer and Employee. 
A. T. HADLEY. 
Co-operative Banks: See BUILDING AND Loan ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. 


Co-operative Insurance Societies: See FRATERNAL IN- 
SURANCE SOCIETIES and LIFE-INSURANCE. 


Co-operative Savings and Loan Associations: See 
BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


Cooper River : a river of South Carolina; rises in Charles- 
ton County, and flowing southeastwardly unites with Ashley 
river to form Charleston harbor. 


Cooper’s Creek: a stream, in the interior of Australia; 
formed in Queensland by the junction of the Victoria and 
Thomson ereeks; flows southward, and empties itself into 
the salt lake Gregory. Cooper’s creek has a tragic interest, 
from the fact of the explorers Burk and Wills having per- 
ished in its vicinity. 

Cooperstown: village; capital of Otsego co., N. Y. (for 
location of county, see map of New York, ref. 5-H); a 
antly situated on Cooperstown and Charlotte Valley R. К. 
and at the south end of Otsego Lake. The lake is 9 miles 
long, and is traversed by steamboats. Cooperstown has а 
union school and academy and an orphan asylum. Pop. 
(1880) 2,199 ; (1890) 2,657. 

EDITOR ОЕ “ FREEMAN'S JOURNAL.” 

Co-ordinates: in mathematics, a system of lines or alge- 
braie quantities by which the position of a point or line 

is determined. The most com- 
Ү mon system is called the Car- 
tesian, after Descartes its in- 
Р ventor. Two lines of refer- 
ence, O X and O Y, are taken, 
called axes of abscissas and of 
ordinates respectively. The 
position of P is then deter- 
mined by the distances O M, 
called the abscissa, and M P, 
X called the ordinate, which two 
distances are called the co-ordinates of the point P. The 
corresponding co-ordinates of a straight line are the nega- 
tive reciprocals of the lengths, measured from О, which it 
cuts off from the respective axes of co-ordinates. In polar 
co-ordinates an initial axis is assumed (one extremity of 
which is called the pole), and an initial plane passing through 
the axis. Various other systems of co-ordinates are em- 
ployed in analytical geometry. 
Coorg: See Cure. 
Coornhert: same as CoRNHERT (g. v.). 


Co'os (in Gr. Kóvs): the New Testament name (Acts xxi. 1) 
of the island of Cos (q. v.) : a small island at the eastern en- 
trance of the archipelago, celebrated in ancient times for its 
light woven fabries, its excellent wines, and more especially 
for its famous temple of /Esculapius, which was virtually а 
museum of anatomy and pathology, from its votive models, 
and to which was attached a school of physicians. The 
chief town, of the same name as the island, stood on the 
northeastern shore, near the promontory of Scandarium, and 
derived considerable importance from its position as an in- 
termediate station between Miletus and Rhodes, $St. Paul 
presa a night there on his third missionary journey. The 
istory of the island has many interesting points of connec- 
tion with the Jews. From the edict of Simon Maccabeus 
(1 Mace. xv. 23) we learn that many Jews were settled in the 
island, and Josephus (Antiquities, 94, 7) tells us that during 
the Mithridatie war the Jews of Cos were very wealthy. 


Coo'sa: a river of the U. S.; formed by the Etowah and 
Oostenaula, which unite at Rome in Georgia. It crosses the 
eastern boundary of Alabama, flows southwestward, and 
then south ward, until it unites with the Tallapoosa on the 
southern border of Elmore co., Ala. The stream thus formed 


is the Alabama river. The length of the Coosa is estimated 
at 350 miles. 


Coos Bay : the Pone al harbor of Southern Oregon. 
Its entrance, Just №. E. of Cape Arago (lat. 43° 20' 38° N., 
lon. 194 22 11’ W.), is very good, and its bar has 14 feet of 
water at high tide. The Coos river flows into it. Four 
miles from the bar, on the south shore, is Empire City, the 
capital of Coos County ; and 4 miles from the mouth of the 
nver 1з Marshfield, an important coal-mining center. The 
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bay is important chiefly for its vast quantities of Tertiary 
lignitie coal, which is found on the south side over a large 
area. It is by many regarded as the best coal on the Pacific 
coast, but is inferior to the bituminous coals. The bay is 
surrounded by an elevated and densely timbered region. 
Coot: a name applied in the U. S., and especially on the 


New England coast, to several ducks of the antes Oidemia. 
The white-winged coot is Oidemia fusca, skunk-head coot 


Oidemia perspicillata. In the South the name is given to 


Common European coot. 


the sora rail (Ortygometra carolina). In Great Britain the 
name is generally applied to the Fulica atra, a wading bird 
allied to the rails. The Fulica americana, found in nearly 
all parts of North America, is the bird to which the name 
coot should be restricted in the U. S. In its habits the сооб 
very much resembles the water-hen. It lives in lakes or 
large ponds, or along the quiet banks of calm rivers, feed- 
ing upon mollusks, insects, and similar creatures, which it 
finds either in the water or upon land. It is an excellent 
swimmer, swift and strong, its toes being fringed with a 
wide flattened membrane 'on the edges, which present a 
broad surface to the water. It walks quickly and not with- 
out a certain grace, and when it perches it grasps the 
branches firmly, owing to the contraction of the foot. 
Revised by F. A. Lucas. 


Coote, Sir Eyre, К. B.: British general; b. in Ireland in 
1796; went to India in 1754; became governor of Calcutta 
(1757); fought at Plassey in the same year; took Pondicherry 
in 1761 ; became commander-in-chief in India (1769), and de- 
feated Hyder Ali in 1781. D. Apr. 26, 1783. His nephew, 
of the same name, served against the Americans in the Rev- 
olutionary war. 

Copacabana: See TITICACA. 

Copaiba (ko-pay'ba), or Copaiva (ko-pay'va), Balsam of 
[copaiba is of Brazilian отан a stimulant, diuretic, oleo- 
resinous drug, which has decided value in diseases of the 
mucous membrane; is obtained chiefly from Рага in Brazil, 
though the trees which produce it grow extensively in many 
parts of tropical America. These trees are of many species 
or varieties, belonging to the genus Сора {ега and the fam- 
ily Leguminose and Sab aly Cæesalpinia. 


Copa'is (in Gr. Kwrats): the ancient name of a lake of 
Boeotia, now called Topolias. It receives the river Gavrios, 
the ancient Cephissus. The extent of the lake varies at 
different seasons, and in summer it nearly all disappears. It 
is drained by artificial and natural subterranean channels 
into the sea. The lake is, indeed, simply formed by the cir- 
eumstance that the subterranean channels are not always 
capable of carrying away the volume of water which the 
Cephissus and its affluents bring down into the basin. It 
was once famous for its eels. 


Co'pal [of Mexican ong] : a name applied to several res- 
ins used in preparing varnishes. The copal of commerce is 
usually a nearly colorless, translucent substance, which is 
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imported from tropical America, India, and Eastern and 
Western Africa. ‘The American copal comes from legumi- 
nous trees of the genus Jymenea and allied genera. Zan- 
zibar copal is the best. It is from Z'ruchylobtum hornman- 
палит. 

Copan’: а ruined city of Central America: in Honduras: 
on the Copan river; about 30 miles E. of Chiquimula (see 
map of Central America, ref. 4-E). It. forms a rectangular 
area 1.600 feet lone by 900 broad. It is surrounded by walls, 
and contains within a temple, a number of obelisks and 
idols, and blocks on which Maya hieroglyphs are inscribed. 
See CENTRAL AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES and INDIANS OF CEN- 
TRAL AMERICA. See also Stephens, Central America. 

Copartnership: See PARTNERSHIP, 

Cope [a variant of cape: Lat. cappa. covering for head]: 
a sacerdotal cloak reaching from the neck to the ankles, and 
open in front. Tt appears to have been modeled by Pope 
Stephen in 286, on the Roman lacerna, or hood. It is one 
of the vestments of the English Church, but is now seldom 
worn. See VESTMENTS, ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Cope, CHARLES West: historical and portrait painter; b. 
in Leeds, England, in 1811. Pupil of his father, Charles 
Cope, landscape-painter. and of the Royal Academy, Lon- 
don. Royal Academician 1848; celebrated as an etcher. 
D. Aug. 21, 1890. 


Cope, EDWARD DRINKER: naturalist: b. in Philadelphia, 
Pa., July 28, 1840: grandson of Thomas P. Cope; early dis- 
tinguished himself in herpetology; Professor of Natural 
Sciences in Haverford College 1864-67 ; Professor of Geol- 
ogv in the University of Pennsylvania from 1889 till his 
death in Philadelphia, Apr. 12, 1897. He was for many 
vears editor-in-chief of the American Naturalist; author 
of numerous contributions to the Proceedings of the Acad- 
ету of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, Transactions of 
the American Philosophical Society, American Journal of 
Morphology, ete. Among his more important works аге 
Primary Groupsof Batrachia Anura (1365); Systematic Ar- 
rangement of the Lacertilia and Ophidia aud of the Class 
Reptilia (1994-70): Systematic Relationsof the Fishes 1871); 
The Mechanical Causes of the Origin of the Hard Parts of 
the Mammalia (1889); The Origin of the Fittest; The Ba- 
trachia of North America; The Vertebrata of the Cretace- 
ous of the West; The Vertebrate Paleontology of New Mer- 
feo; and the Tertiary Vertebrata of the West. Prof. Cope 
discovered. almost 1000 species of extinct and nearly as 
many recent species of vertebrata. He was attached as pa- 
leontologist to the U.S. geological surveys under Hayden 
and Wheeler. Revised by C. Н, THURBER. 

Cope, Tuoxas Рум: a distinguished merchant of Phila- 
delphia; b. in Lancaster co, Pa. in 1768. He commenced 
business in Philadelphia in 1790, and in. 1821 established 
the first line of packets between that city and Liverpool. 
To his energy Philadelphia was chiefly indebted for the sup- 
ply of water from the Schuylkill and for the establishment 
of the Mercantile Library. Не was a member of the Soci- 
ety of Friends. D. Nov. 22, 1854. 

Copec’, or Copeck', or Kopeek': a Russian coin; the 
first ever used in that country as currency, Phe copees 
were originaily made of silver, but copper copees were after- 
ward соте. The сорес in use at present is made of bronze, 
As the ruble equals 100 copees, the value of the сорес varies 
with that of tlie ruble, 

Copehan Indians [from Бара, а Коре word signifying 
stream or river]: a linguistic family of North American 
Indians which occupies that portion of Northwestern Culi- 
fornia bounded on the N. by Mt. Shasta and the country of 
the Sastean, Quoratean, and Chimarikan Indians, on the E. 
by the territory of the Palaihnihan, Yanan. and Pujunan, 
aud on the 5, by the bays of San Pablo and Suisun and the 
lower waters of the Sacramento, The western. boundary 
begins at the northernmost point of San Pablo Bay, trends 
northwestward in an irregular line to John's Peak, from 
which point it follows the Coast Range to the upper waters of 
Cottonwood creek, thence to the W. crossing the head-waters 
of the Trinity and ending at the southern boundary of the 
Sastean family. (See map under INDIANS OF NORTH AMER- 
JCA.) It embraces two main divisions—the Patwin and 
Wintu, with their numerous small tribes, The name Pat- 
win signifies man, person, The habitat of this division ex- 
tends from Stony creck, a western tributary of Sacramento 
river, southward to the southern boundary of the family. 
They live beside the watercourses, except during limited 
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periods in winter, when they establish hunting-camps оп 
the plains and along the edge of the tule swamp for the 
purpose of snaring the numerous wild fowl, Following are 
the principal Patwin tribes: Chenposel, on. lower Cache 
creek, Yolo County; Korusi, at Colusa, Colusa County; Li- 
waito, on Puta creek, near the foothills, Napa County; Lal- 
sel, in Lone valley. IZ. of Clear Lake, Lake County: Mak- 
helehel, on eastern side of Clear Lake: Malaka, in Lagoon 
valley, Solano County ; Napa, in valley and county of same 
name; Olelato, on Ulatus creek, Lake County: Suisun. on 
Suisun bay, Solano County: Topaidisel, at. Knights Lani- 
ing, Yolo County; Waikosel, in Cortina valley, Соха 
County; Wailaksel, on Middle Cache creek, Colusa County: 
Yodetabi, at Knight's Landing, Yolo County; Yolo (Pop. 45 
in 1884), in Yolo County. 

The name Wintu signifies Indians, or people, more strict- 
ly “the people," and is the name which the tribes coim- 
prising this division apply to themselves. Their territory 
extends from Stony creek northward as far as Mt. Shasta, 
embracing the upper Sacramento and upper Trinity val- 
leys. Branches of this division were settled in 1876-77 in 
Yreka and in Inyo County, and à small coiony had wandered 
as far as Huerfano Park, Colorado. The tribes of the Win- 
tu division аге Daupom, of Cottonwood valley, Shasta 
County; Nomlaki, on Stony, Thomas, and Elder creeks, € 
lusa and Tehama Counties: Normuk, on Нах Fork, Trinity 
County ; Nuimok, on Lower Stony creek, Colusa County: 
Nummuk. опа tributary of the Cottonwood, in Shasta Coun- 
tv: Tien-Tien, on Пау Fork, Trinity County: Waikentmuk. 
on the upper Trinity, Trinity County. Wailaki is a general 
term used by the Norbo to designate all the Wintu N. of 
them. 

The general characteristies of the two divisions are nearly 
the same. Physically, the Patwin have broadly ovoid faces, 
low, very wide foreheads, large eves, straight noses, excerid- 
ingly depressed at the root, and with prominent. nostrils. 
Their heads are quite small, and covered with a coarse shock 
of hair, and the skin varies from brassy and hazel almest 
to black. The young women are of small frame and come- 
lv. In vouth all of the Patwin are excessively obese, but 
the акей are hideously wrinkled and repulsive. "The Wintu. 
particularly the mountaineers, are generally larger in stat- 
ure. 

On the plains the Patwin men and all children up to ten 
or twelve years of age formerly went entirely nude, while 
the women wore onlv a narrow slip of deerskin around the 
waist. In the mountains, however, the Patwin and Wintu 
women wore short petticoats made of cottonwood bars, 
which were sometimes fringed and ornamented with pinc- 
nuts and shells. The Wintu women ornament their faces. 
and sometimes the abdomen and breast, by tattooing, Ir 
the plains the Patwin live in dome-shaped houses of 
branches and earth, the floors of which are about 2 feet be 
low the surrounding surface; but in the mountains, where 
wood is more abundant, lodges are constructed without the 
use of earth, two or three families frequently occupying a 
single lodge. The Wintu lodges ditfer from those of the 
Patwin, in that they are sharply conical, and are composed 
of bark and poles, 

All of the Copehan tribes are indifferent hunters, but ex- 
pert fishermen, salmon forming one of the chief articles of 
subsistence, although in season wild fowl and other game, 
clover blossoms, roots, bark. piñon nuts, acorns, berries, and 
a number of farinaceous seeds Gneluding wild oats and sun- 
flower seeds), and even vermin, contribute largely to their 
maintenance, For superstitious reasons they do not cat the 
grizzly bear. 

Little is known of the religion of these tribes, They cel- 
ebrate by dances an abundant harvest of acorns or a plent- 
ful catch of fish. They have other cereimmonials, one of 
Which, performed by the Patwin. is for “ raising the dead 
in early times used for keeping the women in subjectien. 
The Wintu have а number of ceremonials, among which 
may be mentioned the puberty, gift, and scalp dancers. 
Others of a social nature are also performed. 

In war the Patwin employed bows and arrows and flint- 
pointed spears, and often displayed much bravery, Beides 
these implements the Wintu use the sling-shot with gno! 
skill. Sealps were not taken by the Patwin nor by tre 
Tien-Tien, a Wintu tribe; but, when victors, the ferner 
often deeapitated a young female captive, the head bars 
held aloft as a target to taunt and exasperate the van- 
quished. Duels were sometimes fought. by men with bow: 
and arrows at long range. 
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Marriage is generally by purchase. The Wintu are polve- 
amists, aud their marital relations are loose and easily 
sutidered. 

The healing art is practiced by shamans. sucking and 
bleeding, combined) with various superstitious practices, 
forming the modes of treatment of patients, from whom 
large fees are extorted, 

Among the Patwin, motherless infants were shaken to 
death in skins or blankets, and а mother occasionally killed 
her own babe when deserted by her husband and having no 
relatives: for, it is sald, the sentiment that the men must 
support the women is very strong among the tribes of this 
division, Wintu children have been known to be buried 
alive with their dead mothers, 

A widow wears tar on her head and face as long as she is 
in mourning—sometimes two or three years, sometimes ах 
many Weeks, Only when she removes it is it understood 
she wishes to remarry. 

Most of the Patwin tribes bury their dead, but some prae- 
tee eremation, Among the Wintu a dead person is doubled 
np, wrapped into a ball with grass ropes, skins, ete., and in- 
erred. with as many of his former possessions as possible, 
the remainder being burned. The names of the dead are 
never mentioned, 

Uf the present population nothing is known, Prior to the 
advent of the whites, most of the Copehan tribes were com- 
paratively populous, In. 1849 Gen, Bidwell stated that the 
шале of the Korusi, а Patwin tribe, contained at least 
10) souls, Whether the other tribes were proportionately 
шицегоцх is not known. They are now diminished and 
scattered, 

AUTHORITIES. Stephen Powers, Tribes of Cala, Contrihu- 
fons ta N. А. Ethna vol. ii. pp. 218-242. (Washington, 
Iro: H. Н. Bancroft, History of California, vols. i.-vii. 
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мап Francisco, 1554-90), See INDIANS OF NORTH AMERICA, 
F. W. Hope. 


Copenha’gen: the capital and only fortress of Denmark ; 
stated on the east coast of Seeland on the Sound : in lat. 
39 40 N. lon. 12°84 T° К. (see map of Europe, ref. 4-E). 
The narrow strait separating it from the island of Amager 
brns а splendid harbor. Besides four suburbs, the city 
consists of three divisions surrounded by fortifieations—tlie 
"dd city, lying to the west, the beautiful new city lying to 
ie northwest, and Christianshaven to the south on Amager 
Mand. "There are within the walls sixteen squares and mar- 
kef-places, of which the most remarkable is the New King’s 
Market, with an equestrian statue of Christian V. Among 
‘he most important buildings are the Church of Our Lady, a 
pain structure in Greco-Roman style, which is, however, 
aiorned with numerous masterpieces by Thorwaldsen ; 
Trinity church, adjoining which is the Round Tower, about 
зэ feet high, ascended by an interior spiral path of easy 
fade, up which Peter the Great of. Russia once rode on 
Horseback while his wife was drawn up in a four-horse 
carriage; the Royal Palace of Christiansborg, which also 
vrved formerly as a House of Parliament, but was unfortu- 
пу destroved by a conflagration on Oct. Запа 4, 1884, 
“hich left only the bare walls standing; the Amalienborg, four 
sunilar palaces surrounding a square, in the midst of which 
Is the equestrian statue of Frederick EV., occupied at present 
һу the royal family and the Minister of Foreign Affairs; 
the Castle of Rosenborg, surrounded by a beautiful park and 
vil gardens, a structure of notable architecture; and the 
Koval theater, on the New Kings Market.a stately building 
erected by the architects Dahlerup and Hansen, adorned at 
Ше entrance with bronze statues of the poets Holberg 
and Oehlensehlaeger. The ehief object of interest to travel- 
emis doubtless the Thorwaldsen Museum. a unique structure, 
Det only in its form, but also in the faet that it contains 
only the works of the artist whose name it bears. The entire 


building is a regular polygon built in the style of the antique | 
шапх еши about an inner court, in the midst of which is 


thy grave of the great artist. "The building contains XU 
“tutes, 120. busts, and 225 works in relief executed by the 
haud of Thorwaldsen, over 100 of the works being in marble. 
The Museum of Northern Antiquities, founded in 1807, con- 
tans a notable collection of articles of the stone, bronze, and 
ie periods, ‘The University of Copenhagen, founded in 1479, 
has a strong faculty, and about 1000 students and a library 
of some 290,000 volumes, Copenhagen is the literary, artistic, 
and intellectual center of Denmark, as well as its industrial 
and politieal capital. The theater is in the fullest sense a 
hauonal theater, and receives stale support. Numerous 





land in 1489. 
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learned societies find their home here. The city presents an 
active, bustling, attractive appearance, marred only. by the 
somber ruins of the Christiansborg. With the increase of 
travel to Norway the number of visitors to Copenhagen in- 
creases every vear. The manufactories of Copenhagen are 
of considerable importance, but its commerce is its main: 
support. About 12,000 vessels enter and clear the port each 
yeur. Copenhagen was constituted a free port Sept. 1, 1894, 
The position of Copenhagen between two seas gives it great 
commercial advantages. Regular lines ply from this port 
to the ports of the Baltie and to Norway, while the Thing- 
"alla line for the U.S. touches here, As early as 800 Copen- 
hasen was a well-known trading-point, Bishop Absalon 
built a fort here in the twelfth century on the site of the 
present castle of Christiansborg to protect the place against 
the pirates, In. 1443. King Christopher, the Bavarian, 
chose Copenhagen forthe royal capital The city has under- 
gone several sieges, most. important being those by Charles 
X. of Sweden, 1658-60, when by its resistance it saved the 
independence of the Danish monarchy; by the English. in 
1580; (Sept. 2-5), when a large part of the city was destroyed, 
and the English, after the surrender, carried away the fleet. 
In 1801 the great but indecisive battle between Nelson and 
Olfer Fischer was fought near Copenhagen. Pop, (1890) 
312.387; with suburbs, 315.251. C. HI. THURBER. 
Copepoda: a group of entomostracan crustacea of very 
different appearances, accordingly as they are free swim- 
ming or parasitie, All in the young stages pass through a 
nauplius (see CRUSTACEA) and а eyelops-like Масе, and some 
remain in the latter. condition throughout life. In the 
evelops condition. they have an anterior. unsegmented 
region (cephalothorax) and а jointed abdomen, There is a 
double eve in front, two pairs of large feelers or antennae 
used in locomotion, and four or five pairs of locomotor feet 
on the cephalothorax. The eggs are carried in a sae on 
either side of the base of the abdomen. Two tribes are 
recognized: (1) Guathostoma, embracing normal forms 
which are free swimming and which have the mouth parts 
fitted for biting: (2) Siphonostoma, in which the mouth 
parts are fitted for piercing and sucking, The Siphonos- 
toma are all parasitic, and in many degeneration has pro- 
ceeded so far that were the life history unknown one would 
scarcely think of the adults as being crustaceans, but would 
rather regard. them ах worms. Both parasitie and free 
forms occur m salt and fresh water, and many hundred 
species are known. J. 5. KINGSLEY. 
Copernican System: that theory of the system of the 
world which represents the sun to be a fixed body, and the 
earth one of a system of bodies called planets which move 
around it. Hence it is known also as the heliocentric sys- 
fem. It derives its name from COPERNICUS (g. v.), who at- 
tributes it to certain ancient. philosophers, especially the 
diseiples of Pythagoras. The subject is not alluded to in the 
Almagest of Ptolemy, although the motion of the earth on its 
axis is spoken of as a hypothesis which had been propounded, 
On the whole, there is no epoch-making theory more eom- 
pletely the work of one man than this. Copernicus probably 
claimed no credit. because in his age it was considered rash 
to propound a view iu opposition to long received theories, 
Copernicus (the Latinized form of Kopernigk), Nicoras: 
a celebrated astronomer: b, at. Thorn, In Poland, Feb. 19 
(О. 5). 1473. His father. a Polish merchant from Cracow, 
died early, leaving his children in the care of Lucas Watzel- 
rode. their maternal uncle; who became Bishop of Erme- 
Nicolas studied in the high school of his 
town, and then in the University of Cracow. He applied 
himself eagerly to mathematics under Albert. Brudzevski 
for four veurs, and then went to Italy, visiting first Bologna, 
where Dominico Maria taught astronomy, and afterward 
Padua, where he became doctor of medicine in 1499. Не 
became intimate with Regiomontanus, ‘Through his uncle 
he was appointed canon in Frauenburg 1499. le remained 
in Пау until 1503, and was Professor of Mathematics at 
Rome in 1501. He then entered. upon his office of canon, 
and is found (1517-19) dntrusted with the conduct of the 
episcopal possessions in Allenstein, and on other occasions 
ably conducting the cathedral’s concerns, He never refused 
the poor his advice and саге ах physician, His great dis- 
covery, that the planets move around the sun, he spent 
many years in observations and caleulations in order to 
verify. It was Copernieus's idea by a comparative study of 
the various astronomical systems of the ancients to develop 
à new system containing all the truth of the others, but 
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noue of their errors. The Egyptians held that Mereury 
and Venus revolyed around the sun, but they also held that 
the sun, with Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, revolved around 
the earth. Most of the philosophers, however, of the Pytha- 
gorean school held that the sun was the center of the uni- 
- verse, and Heraclides and Nuetas even went so far as to ex- 
plain the phenomena of the rising und the setting of the 
stars from a daily rotation of the earth around its own axis. 
From these various systems Copernicus drew his materials, 
the careful digestion of which finally led to his great dis- 
covery, which he expounded in his work De Orbrum Celes- 
trum Revolutionibus, finished in 1530, but not published 
until 1543, from a fear of persecution. lle dedicated his 
book to the pope, and cautiously propounded his system as 
a mere hypothesis. According to tradition, he received the 
first copy of his book on the day that he died. It was 
published in Nuremberg (1543), іп Basel (1566), апа in 
Amsterdam (1617). His theory was rejected not only by 
the clergy, but by astronomers. “The whole weight of 
Aristotle’s name,” says Hallam, “which in the sixteenth 
century not only biased the judgment, but engaged the 
passions, connected as it was with general orthodoxy and 
preservation of established systems, was thrown into the 
scale against Copernicus.” . at Frauenburg, 42 miles 
S. W. of Königsberg. Prussia, May 24, 1543. See the ex- 
haustive Life of Copernicus by L. Prowe (2 vols., Berlin, 
1883-84). 

Copiapó (in full, San Francisco de la Selva de Copiapó): 
a city of Chili; capital of the province of Atacama; on the 
western base of the Andes, at an elevation of 1,300 feet, 
and 30 miles from the Pacific (see map of South America, 
ref. 7-С). It is watered by the little river Copiapo, which 
dries up before reaching the sea; the surrounding region 
is a desert, and in the town itself rain hardly ever falls. 
The average temperature in summer is about 67° F., and in 
winter 51°. Copiapó was founded in 1707 near some gold 
mines, taking its nume from the Copayapu Indians of the 
vicinity. It was mainly a military and transport station 
until 1832, when rich silver mines were discovered in the 
vicinity; these now yield about $6,000,000 annually. А 
railroad from Copiapó to the port of Caldera has branches 
to the mines, and it is proposed to continue it over the 
Andes. Pop. (1895) 9,301. Herpert Н. SMrrH. 


Copley, JOHN SINGLETON: portrait and figure painter; b. 
in Boston, July 3, 1737 ; d. in London, Sept. 9, 1815. He 
began to paint early in life, and received some instruction 
from his stepfather, Peter Pelham, à well-known painter 
and engraver. Не began to paint portraits in Boston about 
1791, but his work had little artistic merit. He improved, 
however, as he went on, and a portrait exhibited in London 
in 1760 received praise from Benjamin West and other ar- 
tists. He went abroad in 1774, settled in London in 1776, 
and was made a Royal Academician in 1779. He continued 
to paint portraits and pictures of historical subjects, and 
achieved a wide reputation. His work is very interesting 
to Americans, from the fact that he painted the portraits 
of numerous celebrities of the Revolutionary period. One 
of the best of his works is a family group now owned in 
Boston, and one of his best portraits is that of Mrs. D. D. 
Rogers, owned by II. B. Rogers, Boston. A fine portrait, 
that of Ralph Izard and Mrs. Izard, belongs to Dr. G. К. 
Manigault, Charleston, 5. С. It was painted in Rome in 
1114. ILLIAM А. COFFIN. 


Coppée, koppa’, FRANÇOIS EDOUARD JOACHIM : poet; b. 
in Paris, Jan. 12, 1842; began in 1860 to publish poems in the 
Parnasse contemporain, The same year he brought out Le 
Reliquacre,a collection all his own. In 1868 appeared Jati- 
mifes, another collection ; in 1869 Poèmes modernes. His first 
great success, however, was the comedy Le Passant, acted at. 
the Odeon in 1869. During and after the Franco-German 
war M. Coppée vehemently espoused the cause of his coun- 
try. and by poems and plays strove to encourage the French 
to heroic deeds. Ile became a member of the Academie 
Francaise Feb. 21, 1884. Among Coppée s collections of 
verse, the following are notable: Les /Zumbles (4812): Le 
Cahier Rouge (1814); Les Mois (876): Récits ef. élégies 
(1878); Contes en vers et pocsies diverses (1881); Poèmes et 
récils (1855). Among his plays: Д Abandonnée (3870); Fais 
ce que dois (4851); Les Bijour de la deliverance (A812); Le 
Luthier de Cremone (1836); Madame de Maintenon (1881); 
Severo Torelli (1883); Les Jacobites (1885). Coppée's eol- 
lected works have heen published in six volumes (1883-85). 
мее Jules Claretie, François Coppée, in the series Célébrités 
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Contemporaines; M. de Lescure, F. Coppée, l'homme, la rie, 
Cæuvre (1889). A. R. Маки. 


Coppée. HENRY, LL. D.: soldier and author; b. in Savan- 
nah, Qu. Oct. 15, 1821; graduated at West Point 1845; was 
lieutenant of artillery till he resigned, June 30, 1855. He 
served in the war with Mexico 1846—48; engaged at Vera 
Cruz, Cerro Gordo, La Hoya, Contreras, and Churubuse: 
(brevet. captain), Chapultepec, and the city of Mexico, and as 
assistant professor at the Military Academy 1848-40, 1x30- 
55. Professor of English Literature and History in th. 
University of Pennsylvania 1855-96; author of Elements uf 
Logic (1858) and of Rhetorie (1859), of Grant and his Can- 
paigns (1866) and of several military works 1858-73; editor 
of a Gallery of Famous Poeta (185%), of Distinguished P» 
elesses (1861), and of the United Service Magazine (NON; 
contributor to the principal reviews and magazines of tie 
U. S. 1848-73; compiler of Songs of Praise in the Christin 
Centuries (1866); president of Lehigh University, Beli 
hem, Pa., 1866-75, resigning the presidency in the latier 
year, but retaining а chair in the college which he held 
until his death, Mar. 21, 1895, 


Copper (in Lat. cuprum): an elementary metallic snl- 
stance, known at а very early period. Before iron was unl 
it was the principal ingredient in domestic utensils амі 
weapons of war. The Romans obtained the best copre 
from the island of Cyprus, whence its Latin пате, сирти, 
was derived. Copper is distinguished from all other mts 
by its peculiar reddish color. It is very ductile and mail'a- 
ble, and requires а temperature somewhat lower than gull, 
but higher than silver (estimated above 2,000’ F.) for its 
fusion. Next to silver, it is the best-known conductor of 
electricity, being in the pure state 93:08, while silver 1s 100. 
The specific gravity of copper is between 891 and К: 
atomic weight. 63:5; its symbol is Cu. It is very han. 
elastic and tough, with a tenacity only less than that of 
iron. It crystallizes in the regular system, forming cule, 
octahedrons, ete. The principal ores of copper, besides the 
native metal, are the sulphides of copper, either alone er 
combined with other metals, such as PONE glance (CuM 
indigo copper (CuS), copper pyrites (Созу. езу). variegated 
copper ore (8CueS,FesSs); Fahl ores, containing adinixiuts 
of sulphides of copper, iron, zinc, silver, mercury, ete.: cn- 
argite, containing sulphides of copper and arsenic; oxidize 
copper ores, such as red copper (CusO) and black oxide of 
copper; and copper salts, such as malachite (which is car- 
bonate of copper), silicate of copper, п chloride of 
copper, atacamite, phosphate of copper, and arseniate of e 
per. All these ores contain copper; it is found also in small 

uantities in most soils, in seaweed, and in the animal belv. 
бор yer forms two oxides, the protoxide (CuO) and the si! 
oxide (Cu40); the former is found native in dark естт 
ervstals, with a specific gravity of 59; the latter occurs i 
red translucent crystals, having a specifie gravity of à: 

repared artificially, it forms a beautiful crimson power. 

rotochloride of copper is brown in the anhydrous state. and 
green when hydrated: it is very soluble in water, Ther 
are several sulphides of copper, the principal being the jr” 
tosulphide and the disulphide. corresponding in composite 
to the two oxides. They are both found native, and ate 
worked as copper ores. The carbonate of copper is shta 
a pigment under the name of blue verditer, and from ti» 
subchloride of copper Brunswick green is obtained. The 
blue and green verdigris of commerce are made by thie 
action of acetic acid upon oxide of copper. The blue vir 
so extensively used in dyeing and calico-printing is шр 
of copper. The alloys of copper are of great value, Bros 
is copper alloyed with from 28 to 34 per cent, of zine: zur 
metal consists of 90 parts of copper and 10 of tin; bel ja 
speculum metals contain a large proportion of tin. Bronze 
is sometimes made of 91 parts of copper, 2 parts of Ur. è 
parts of zine, and 1 part of lead. When exposed to the uif 
bronze becomes covered with a green coating of baste copt! 
carbonate, which protects it from further action, This esa 
ing is now generally produced artificially by a vart x 
methods, as by washing the surface with a solution of siis 
and acids. Alloys with aluminium containing the сони 
ents in widely different proportions are made, That witi” 
per cent. aluminium is whiter than aluminium, the color Е 
ing more like that of silver. An alloy of copper contains 
5 to 10 per cent. aluminium has a color resembling the! 
gold. This is very hard and elastic, and is known as a lunii 
um bronze. It is now used considerably in the manufacit" 
of ornamental and useful articles, German silver come" 
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of copper, zine, and nickel. Metallic copper is of very great 
value In the arts, being especially valuable for ships’ sheath- 
ing and bolts, and is also the material used in the manufac- 
ture of a great variety of wares, The development of elec- 
tric lighting and the transmission of power and of speech have 
led to an enormous increase in the consumption of copper, 
chiefly in the form of wire. 

Copper is found in every quarter of the world. Tt exists 
in great quantity on the shores of Lake Superior. The U.S. 
has reached the position of being the greatest producer of 
copper in the world, and has become one of the largest con- 
this tothe world's markets. "The following table shows 
the growth of the industry, the unit being the gross ton: 





COUNTRIES, | 1882. | 1885. | 1890. 
| ا ی‎ —————— нйн ыйы 
Europe : 
Great Britain........................ 3,464 2.71 1,000 
Spain and Portugal............ .... 38.114 41.8103 50.195 
Germany.............. deus dd aves 15.088 15.250 17.800 
Other European countries........... 12,475 10,359 11,485 
North America: 
United States................... „....] 40.4607 74.052 115.669 
Other сопшїгїез..................... 2,401 3,653 9,110 
South America : 

Chill de casa аа o ee OM t 3.909 38,500 26.120 
Other countries ..................... B. 199 6.073 TAT 
APTN аа 6.316 5,700 6,510 
Asia (Japan) .......................... 2,800 10,000 15,000 

ТОЕ aeo Se D aces us | 177.853 | 225,033 | 209,619 


The production of the different States and Territories was 
as follows, according to the statistics collected by ће U. 5. 
Geological Survey, in pounds: 

















STATES AND TERRITORIES. | 1882. 1883. 1891. 
idi TI m ——Ó | 56,982,765 | 79.148.179 | 114,222,709 
Мошапа........................ | 9,058,284 | 67,797,864 | 112,063,320 
Апопа......................... | 17,984,415 | 22,706,366 39,873,279 
NOW MEXICO 869,498 79,839 1,233,197 
E ics аздек: enna 826,695 469,028 3.397.405 
Colorado WA Us eeu m banc ОССО 1.494.000 1,146,460 6,336.878 
айызы боолуу ate Pat p irn 605,880 126,199 1,562,098 
Wroming. ...................... 100.000 |. ....... | онн 
NEVES So uA: obe dac nce 350,000 BTL ........ 
LADO РН оре се |. осыру 40,381 146,825 
Мивош1............. ........... | ае ИИА 
Eastern Southern States........ | 1,955,000 442,442 296.463 
Lead desilverizers............... | 125.000 910,144 4.989,590 

Total domestic copper...... | 90.046.212 | 165.875.706 | 284,119,764 

From imported ores ........ ` 1,000,000 5,086,841 | 11,690,312 





Although eopper-mining was carried on in colonial days 
to а very limited extent in Connecticut, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, and the existence of native copper in Lake 
Superior, Mich., was known as carly as 1660 to the Jesuits, 
It was not until 1844 that systematic mining was begun in 
Michigan. Active work was undertaken in Vermont in 1850, 
and at Ducktown, Tenn., in the same year, California fol- 
lowing closely, From 1867 to 1881 between 80 and 90 per 
cent, of the copper product of the U. S. came from Lake 
Superior, Then simultaneously the facilities for transpor- 
tation offered by the transcontinental routes led to the de- 
velopment of the deposits of Arizona and New Mexico on 
the one hand, and of Montana on the other. Now the three 
Kreat districts of the country are that of Lake Superior, 
Butte, in Montana, and the Bisbee, Clifton, and Globe groups, 
In Arizona, On Lake Superior copper is found native in 
three distinct forms of deposit. The “ mass" veins, in which 
metallie copper has been found in masses, often of enormous 
extent, were the chief reliance of early mining. They are 
пож reduced to а very insignificant position. The largest 
Masses discovered were one of 500 tons at the Minesota 
mine, and а series of related masses in the Central mine 
which yielded about 1,200 tons, The second form of de- 
posts are the ashbeds or amygdaloids, and the third the 
conglomerate beds, the latter being now the greatest pro- 
ducers, The metallic copper occurs in nodules, shot and 
sheets distributed through the beds, the rock yielding about 
1 per cent. of copper in the Calumet апа Hecla and as low 
a 075 per cent. in the Atlantic mine. The copper rock is 
Crushed under large steam-stamps of the Ball and Leavitt 
'ypes, and is washed in jigs and buddles, the concentrated 
Product, called “mineral,” carrying from 30 to 90 per cent. 
of metallic copper, being smelted and refined at one fusion. 

he copper veins of Butte, Mon., oecur in granite, carry- 
ng copper glance, peacock copper, and some copper ругіќез. 
They have yielded enormous quantities of ore containing 
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from 20 to 35 per cent. of copper, but the chief reliance of 
the producers are the low-grade ores which yield from 5 to 
10 per cent. Practically all the ores carry some silver, the 
vid in some instances being relatively high. The ores 
must be concentrated by crushing and washing. The соп- 
centrates so obtained are roasted (i. e. deprived of the greater 
part of their sulphur contents) in stalls or Brueckner or 
O'Hara furnaces. The roasted ore is smelted in reverbera- 
tory or shaft furnaces to produce a “matte.” a compound of 
copper, iron, and sulphur, carrying about 50 to 65 per cent. 
of copper. This “matte.” generally argentiferous, is either 
shipped to Eastern or European smelters and refiners or is 
worked on the spot. Modern practice is to melt the matte 
in cupolas, tap It into Bessemer converters, expel the sul- 
phur and arsenic by the Manhés pneumatic process, the 
oduet. being an argentiferous metallic copper. The latter 
Is cast into flat cakes called “anodes,” and is worked by 
electrolysis, pure copper being deposited by an electric cur- 
rent in acidulated sulphate of copper solution on the cath- 
odes, while silver and gold are gathered as a brown mud. 
The copper is smelted and refined, while the precious metals 
are parted in the usual manner. The methods followed at 
Butte may be regarded as typical of modern processes for 
the extraction of copper from eomplex sulphuretted copper 
ores. 

The third important source of supply of copper in the 
U.S. are the deposits of oxidized ores of Arizona, the metal 
coming, with insignificant exceptions, from the three dis- 
triets of Clifton, Bisbee, and Globe. The ore occurs in or 
adjacent to carboniferous limestones, and carries oxides and 
carbonates of copper. The bulk of the ore is hand-sorted, 
and is smelted with coke as a fuel in water-jacketed blast 
furnaces by a single fusion into bars of 96 per cent. standard, 
which are refined on the Atlantic seaboard, producing a 
high grade of copper. The smelting in Arizona is typical 
of advanced practice in the working of oxidized ores. 

The report of the census showed that the cost of mining 
3,322,742 net tons of ore, yielding 220,569,488 lb. of copper, 
was $12,062,180. including $6,096,025 for wages to 8,721 em- 
plovees, $4,067,970 for supplies, and $1,442,846 for rent, 
taxes, ete. 'l'he eost of erushing 2,137,053 tons of ore in 
Lake Superior stamp-mills was $985,595.11, while the cost of 
concentrating and smelting Montana copper ores, producing 
102.188,716 1b. of copper in matte and blister was $6.297,- 
538.09. The outlays for smelting Arizona ore yielding 
31,362,685 lb. of copper were $1,257,892.87. In refining, 
$1,885,261 was spent to produce 159,693,252 lb. of refined 
copper. 

Although it constitutes only a fraction of the copper prod- 
uct in the U. N., the amount of metal obtained from cuprif- 
erous pyrites is an important source of supply in other 
countries, notably Spain and Portugal. The pyrites de- 
posits of the ГА, which were worked by the Romans, 
are enormous bodies carrying from 2 to 8:5 per cent. of cop- 
per. The ore is either worked on the spot by roasting In 
open heaps, leaching with water, and precipitating with 
scrap iron, or by the more modern Deutsch process, or it is 
shipped to England and the Continent to be first. burnt in 
ealciners. The sulphurous acid from the calciners is utilized 
in the manufacture of sulphurie acid, largely to serve asa 
raw material in the older Leblanc process of soda manufac- 
ture. The residue, which contains the copper and small 
amounts of the precious metals, is calcined with an admix- 
ture of salt, which renders the copper soluble as chloride, 
from which solution it is deposited by scrap iron. The resi- 
due from the leaching out of the copper salts is an oxide of 
iron, known in England as “ blue bill ," which is utilized as 
а fettling in the puddling of pig iron or as an iron ore in 
the blast furnace. CHARLES KIRCHHOFF. 


Copperas: the commercial name of the hydrated pro- 
tosulphate of iron, sometimes called “green vitriol.” It is 
composed of 28:9 per cent. of sulphuric acid, 25°7 of pro- 
toxide of iron, and 45:4 of water. It is used in medicine, in 
the dyeing of black, and in the manufacture of ink. 


Copperhead: a venomous serpent of the rattlesnake 
family (Ancistrodon contortrir) furnished with loral plates 
on the head, but without rattles. When full grown it is 
about 3 feet long, of a light-copper color, with darker trans- 
verse bars. It has many Jocal names, is nowhere abundant, 
but is more common in the Southern than in the Northern 
States. Its bite is much dreaded and often fatal. 


Copperhead: any member of а party in the Northern 
States of America supposed to favor the secessionists dur- 
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ing the civil war which divided the U. S. from 1861 to 1865, 
The epithet was given because this party was regarded as 
an insidious and secret foe to the Union. 

Copper River (native name fia): a river of Alaska: 
rises in the mountains S. of the Yukon and empties into the 
North Pacifie Ocean at about lat. 61, lon. 145 .. Its course is 
little known, but it is over 500 miles long and the general 
direction is southward. About 300 miles from its mouth it 
receives on the left-hand side a great tributary. the Che- 
ehituo, along which native copper has been found in large 
quantities, The mouth of the Copper river forms a large 

elta. M. W.H. 

Copper-smelting: See METALLURGY. 


Coprolite [from (ir. kómpos, duni + suffix -¢fe]: the fossil 
excrement of animals. The term was originally applied by 
Dr. Buckland. to certain deposits which he found in the 
lias, and determined to be the faecal remains of the gigantic 
saurians of that period. The true coprolites of the Пах are 
formed like kiduey potatoes, of earthy texture, black or 
uash-grav color, and glassy fracture, They are twisted, 
showing the mark of the intestine, and frequently contain 
shells, fish scales and bones, or, more rarely, the bones of 
reptiles that were eaten by their larger relatives. The term 
coprolite has been extended in a commercial sense to in- 
clude deposits of phosphatic rock containing large quanti- 
ties of water-rolled, fossil bones of fishes and. suurians, such 
as occur at the base of the Red Crag of Suffolk, England. 
The value of these minerals is derived. from the phosphate 
of lime of which they are partly composed. It is used with 
great advantage as mineral manure, after having under- 
gone cheap elieinieal treatment. [tis converted into a sol- 
— superphosphate by the action of sulphuric acid. The 

ade in Great Britain is of great Importance, and the pro- 
оп large, Some specimens yield when washed and 
powdered over 85 per cent, of phosphates, The greeusand 

varieties yield about. 60 be ro cent, of phosphates, The an- 
nual vield of England is from 20,000 to 40,000 tons. These 
coprolites contain from 4 to 5 per cent. of organic matter 
and a little siliea, but from 70 to SO per cent. of their whole 
substance is à mixed phosphate and carbonate of lime, Fx- 
tensive beds of ерш occur in the Tertiary deposits of 
the Southern States; notably in South Carolina and Florida, 
and these contain many true coprolites mixed with other 
remains of vertebrates, especially of sharks, proboscidiains, 
and cetaceans. The output of the South Carolina. phos- 
phate mines for 1559 was not far from 500,000 tons. 

levied by F. A. LUCAS. 

Copse [copse is a variant of coppice, from O, Fr. сореғ?, 
newly cut wood, probably connected with eo/per, coper, ent, 
and co/p (> Mod. Fr. coup) < Lat. coluphus = Gr. кблафо. 
blow with the fist]: a name given in Great. Britain to plan- 
tutions of trees which are occasionally cut down for fire- 
wood, charcoal, or other purposes. There is considerable 
rough and rocky land in that country which yields more 
а by devoting it to кирне than by any other plan, 

lop-poles, hoops, tunner's bark, etes are among the products 
uf copses. 


Coptie Church: the direct continuation of the old Chris- 
tian Church in Egypt, which dates from the 
пап centuries, Egyptians Именей to the preaching of 
Peter on the day of Pentecost. Alexandrians disputed with 
the martyr Stephen, Eusebius says that Mark, the author 
of the second Gospel, was the first Bishop of Ezvpt and had 
a large а Since the bishopric of Dioseurus ceased, 
452 A. D. Monophysitism has been the tenet of the Copts, 
They es always detested the Council of Chalcedon (421). 
The Church retains the doctrine of transubistantiation, the 
practice of mariolatry and the confessional. In. Upper 
Egypt the rite of cireumeision has been retained, but in 
Lower Egypt it has been replaced by infant baptism. At 
the head of the Church is the patriarch, whose seat is now 
at Cairo. 
aud high priests are sent to the abbot of the monastery of 
St. Antony, and after being eliminated to three the patri- 
arch ix selected by lot. Under him are thirteen bishops and 
a high priest, besides priests whose duty it is to read the 
liturgy, but not to preach, Preaching in Coptic churches is 
unknown, There are also deacons, subdeacons, an arch- 
deacon, readers, and precentors, Ordination performed by 
the patriarch and bishops is complete only after the use 
of the sacred oil, which, through the continued miracle of 
St. Mark, is never exhausted. They day no claim to apos- 
{ойе succession through the laying on of hands, The Coptic 


urliest. Chris- | 
, of importance in mutually bad wining a "multitude of We 


The names of 100 monks approved by the bishops | 





COPTIC LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Church has been peculiarly exposed to persecution, Emis 
vied with each other in the attempt to exterminate Chris- 
tianity in Egypt. It js also a wonder that they have not 
become extinet through internal dissensions, Monopiys es, 
Monothelites, Jacobites, Melchites; Phantasiasts, Еш 
ians, Acephali; Esaianites, Gaianites, Barsanuphians, An- 
thropomorphites, and Semidalites, now only names whieh 
perhaps excite a smile, are the epitaphs of so many Wrang- 
ling sects that through centuries split the Coptic ehurers, 
murdered and drove Copts into deserts, caves, and dens, 


The Coptic Church is far from being in a state of peace. A 
party of reform among the laity is demanding that the 


large income of the Church, from the rents of bequeathed 
estates, now secretly appropriated by eeclesiasties, be man 
aged on business principles; that Coptic schools be pro 
vided for Coptic children; and that steps be taken to secure 
а better educated ministry, who shall be ы, a Теш 
salary, Jn curly times the. Copts worshiped in Ezvpiias 
temples, Now they have their own churches, bait. With еъ 
ceptions, they are small and dirty. At Sunday services th: 
men sit erosslezged on mats; or stand leaning on canes or 
erutches, At the close the congregation crowd around the 
priest, who lays his hand on the head of each in bh sing 
Their fasts are the “great fast " at Easter, fifty-two days, ile 
fasts of Christmas, Whitsunday, and of the Ascension of Marx. 
During these only bread, onions, oil, and legumes are єнї, 
Neither the Coptic service nor the Coptic character is fitol 
to make any impression on Moslems favorable to Chee 


tianitv. М — have therefore been made to infuse a biir 
spirit among Coptic Christians. Since A. 0. 10250 the 


Church has had its Franciscan missionaries in 
Mevpt. In 0281 Pius IV. established an apostolic wear! н 
at Cairo, ‘The present viear reports that he has 5.000 Coj- 
tie communicants and thirty-one native priests under hs 
The Church Missionary Society of England. began "e ill 
E кур! in 1825, and the United. Presbyterian. Church ef tw 
U. Ss. in 1854. , 
Avtiorittes.—Hansleb’s Дх огге de P Eglise ТД 
drie fondée par S. Mare (Paris, 1677); Makrizi’s Лота 
Coptorium Chréstéanum (ed. Wetzler, De hi; 1528: tmn 
lated by S. €. Malan, London, 1872) ; Renaudot’s Lir 
giarum Orientalium Collectio: also, die author, Лот 
Patriarcharum Alerandrinorum (Paris, 1713); Drugs 
Der Bun des Tempels Salamos nach der Koplische Ji is 
sin (Leipzig, 1875): Révillout’s Apoeryphes Сорох ti 
Vouceau Testament (Paris, 1876); de Lagarde’s Dese 
хійеке der Noptische Urbersetzung des Alten Tr lau its 
(in his Orientalia, 1884); Luettkes akyyplens neue РАТ 
(leipzig, 1873); Fullers Coptte Church (in Smith ни 
Wace's Diefionary of Christian Biography, Boston, ir: 
and Butler's Zhe Ancient Coptic Churches of Бот (Ox 
ford, 1554). LYSANDER DICKERMANN. 


Romish 


Coptic Language and Literature: Coptic was the I- 
gnage of the Egyptian Christians. 1t was written with the 
aid of thirty-one letters—twenty-five in the Greek ut 
form, six de rived from hieroglyphic or demotie prototipo 
The date of its rise can not be given accurately, as it Was а 
development from the апе ient language through the dc 
motie. All three forms of the language are Shae 


F rom a form large lv monosv]l ibie, (` optic developed mt á 
thoroughly aierelutinative tongue, expressing its gramma Е 
elements һу suffixes, prefixes, and combinations, Ferms c 
scarcely possessed, : and variations of meaning weree speso 
by changes of vocalization. so that phonology must fer E 
basis of the € optic grammatical sy m. The lanzuaze "7 
eame more flexible, prec ise, and adaptable than its peu 2 
and its Јас k of for Ms Wis кир plies by A wi lth oft 1 P 
phrase. The formation of its words and sentences js e | 
and its vowel changes are of remarkable uniformity в 
regularity. Under Christian and Byzantine influence we? 
Greek words, 1 nouns, ve рх. nnd риге 2n `s Were ur | L 
pure or adi ipted form, and were used side by side WE 
native synonyms. Latin and Persian words are alse | н. 
but none of Arable origin, Coptic began to die out in ie 
tenth and eleventh centuries, as is evidenced by the bezer 
ing of the produc tion of works of a gr unimatic "al natur i 
which the langnage is explained in a very imperfect wia. 
Coptic is known under several dialects, and the existe: o 
of others is suspected. The dialect. of U pper Е AR MR 
the oldest. usually called the Thebaic (better ае, [Дер 
land), and was spoke n from Minveh to Syene. The tit (n 
ture in it dates from between the third and seventh een it? 
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and consists largely of annals written on parchment. or 
apvrus А large part of it lies unedited in Turin, Naples, 
tome, and Oxford. A younger dialect which spread over 
the whole Delta region was the Memphitic (better Boheiric), 
containing а large proportion of all the Coptic literature 
which has come down to us, none being later than the ninth 
century, Nearly the whole Bible has been preserved. in it. 
Between these two dialects was that of Middle Egypt (erro- 
neotsly called the “ Bashimurie "), which partook of the fea- 
tures of both. Its home appears to have been in the КАҮЙМ 
qed The whole of the Bible appears to have been ren- 
dered into this dialect, but only fragments of the transla- 
tion are now extant, Another dialect was the * Bushmuric,” 
spoken in the region of Lake Menzaleh, but it has left no 
memorials of itself. A careful comparison of the dialects is 
hivessary in order to explain some forms otherwise unin- 
eligible on account of their departure from the hieroglyphic 
urizinals. The dialectic variations are marked by prefer- 
ences for certain letters, words, and forms, and bv differ- 
ewes in vocalization, Though long dead the DBoheirie is 
still used for liturgical purposes in the Coptic churches, 

Most of the literature is biblical, theological, or ecclesi- 
astical, comprising Gnostie works, lives of saints, apocry- 
pial books, liturgies, ete. Some of the most noteworthy publi- 
cations are mentioned below. Zoega’s Catalogus codicum 
eipticarum (Rome, 1810, fol), containing biblical and patris- 
tic matter in all three dialects, is very valuable. Peyron’s 
Psallerium: Woide’s Novum Testamentum (Oxford, 1799, 
ful.); George's Evang. Joannis (Rome, 1789, 4t0): Schwartze's 
Pistis Sophia, the famous Gnostic work (Berlin, 1851, 8v0); 
and Revillout’s Concile de Nice (Paris, 1880, 8vo, and his 
Papyrus Coples (in the Etudes éqyptologtques, Paris, 1876), 
are all in Sahidie. "Tuki's Psalierion (Rome, 1744, 410; 
рей by the London Bible Society, 1826): Lagarde’s 
Ialferium (1875, 4to); Tattam’s Coptic and Arabic Gospels 
(London, 1847, fol.); and Révillout’s Apocryphes coples du 
Moureau Testament (Paris, 1876), are in Boheiric. [сез 
Murtyrdom and Miracles of St. George of Cappadocia (Lon- 
don, 1555, 8vo) is partly in each dialect. Schmidt's Guostiche 
Schriften in koptischer Sprache aus dem Coder Brucianus 
(ш Gebhardt апа Harnack’s Terte und Untersuchungen, viii. 
1-2 is a very valuable addition to the literature. The only 
(opue grammar worthy of mention is that of Stern (A'op- 
the Grammatik, Leipzig, 1880, 8vo), but. it is essentially a 
grammar of biblical idiom only. The dictionary of Peyron 
(Lecicon linguæ coptice, Turin, 1835, 4to) is the only one 
that is trustworthy ; those of Tattam and Parthey are unre- 
liable, CHARLES R. GILLETT. 


Coptos: See EavPT, ANCIENT; also Кортоз. 


Copts [from Arabie GAhubt or Khoobt, a corruption of 
Ha- a-Phiah, the old Egyptian name of Memphis. The 
Greek corruption is Afyurros, whence Eng. Egypi): a Chris- 
uan people of Egypt, descended from the ancient inhabit- 
ants of that country, whose blood, however, is mingled with 
tiat of Greeks, Arabs, Nubians, etc. They trace their 
lineage back to the pyramid-builders, and in their slender 
limbs, high cheek-bones, thick lips, black eyes, and the ab- 
vuce of embonpoint, they do resemble the portraits on the 
monuments of the ancient Egyptians. Dean Stanley called 
тет “the only living representative of the most venerable 
nation. of antiquity.” According to the census published 
ly the Egyptian Government іп 1869, the Copts numbered 
21.000. Of these, 10,000 were said to live in Cairo. En- 
‘ire villages in Upper Egypt are occupied by Copts, and 
"herr faces are common in the Fayüm. The ruins of Coptic 
churehes thickly dotting the Delta and the Nile valley 
prove that they were once more numerous than now. By 
асу and marriage with Moslems they have long been 
decreasing, In customs, manners, language, and spirit, the 
Copt has become a Moslem from head to foot. He ridicules 
the Moslem mumbling his prayers with his face toward 
Месса, but he repeats his own prayers and psalms in the 
"une way with his face toward Jerusalem. At funerals the 
—^remonies are outwardly like those of the Arabs. А Cop- 
Пе marriage consists of two parts: the betrothal and the 
coronation, These may or may not occur at the same time. 
А! the betrothal two rings are blessed and exchanged. Ex- 
ept under peculiar circumstances, the coronation takes 
pice at the church in the presence of priest and witnesses. 
The marriage robes are blessed, a white veil is held over 
tie kneeling pair, they are anointed with oil, a crown and a 
“Toss are laid on the head of each, and prayers and blessings 
follow. According to the canon, the ави should con- 
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clude the service. Divorce is legal only for adultery on 
the part of the wife, but, in consequence of the overshadow- 
ing influence of Moslem practice, divorces occur for other 
reasons. ‘They dress like Arabs, except that the turban is 
grayish black or light brown, and they often wear a black 
coat or gown over their other dress. Coptic women veil 
their faces in publie, and at home when male visitors are 
present. The Coptie record for honesty is not all that 
could be desired. Gibbon calls them “a race of illiterate 
beggars,” but this hardly distinguishes them from the Mos- 
lems. Ammianus Marcellinus said: * They are false, faith- 
less, and deceitful, but. extremely useful as secretaries and 
acconmtants,” Cyril said: “They are so sunk in darkness as 
hardly to know whether they believe or what they believe, 
but each one of them obstinately clings to his superstitions 
and errors.” See Lanes Modern Egquptians (London. 1800); 
Malans History of the Сорів (London, 1872) ; Luettke's 
zEgyplens neue Zeit. (Leipzig, 1873). 
LYSANDER DICKERMANVN. 


Cop'ula [Lat., bond, liuk; co-, together + root, ap- in 
apis'ci, attach itself to, adipis ct, attain, aptus, suited: in 
logie, that word or part of à statement whieh expresses & 
relation between the subject and the predicate. Thus in 
the sentence “ Art is long,” 4s is the copula connecting art, 
the subject, with dong, the predicate. 


Copyhold : a tenure of lands existing in Great Britain, 
founded upon immemorial custom. It is commonly said to 
have originated in a modification of the ancient villeinage 
by the commutation of base services into a fixed rent in 
money or money's worth, but this is not certain. А copy- 
hold estate is a parcel of a manor, and is held according to 
the eustom of that manor. Copyhold estates have been 
burdened with many inconveniences, such as the uncertainty 
of the customs on which the estate depends, restrictions on 
the cutting of timber and the mining of minerals, liability 
to arbitrary fines, ete., and to remedy these numerous statutes 
have been passed during the reign of Queen Victoria. 

. STURGES ÁLLEN. 


Copyright: the exclusive right of the owner of an in- 
tellectual production to multiply and e of copies ; lit- 
erary property. It is a right afforded by the law for the 
rotection of property in literary or artistic productions, 

he term is employed indifferently to signify the statutory 
and the common law right of property in such productions. 
Statutory copyright is sometimes called copyright after pub- 
lication, while common-law copyright is copyright before 
publication. There is a difference of opinion as to whether 
copyright existed among the ancients. There is no mention 
of any such property in the Pandects, and no case in Roman 
law of any action having been brought to protect a right in 
literary property. 

Statutory Copyright —Ву this term is meant an exclusive 
right given by statutory law to an author or proprietor to 
inultiply eopies of his work and place them on sale, and. in 
the case of a play the additional exclusive right of repre- 
sentation on the stage. Without this statutory protection 
the act of publication would be regarded by the courts as a 
dedication of the work to the public, and accordingly de- 
structive of the author's right of property. The policy of 
the copyright law is to give the author, ete., protection in 
the sale of his work for a specified period, and then to throw 
its publication open to all. This theory is marked out in 
the U.S. Constitution, which gives power to Congress to se- 
eure to authors the exclusive right to their works for 
“limited times.” The whole subject is under the control 
of Congress, and any legislation of a State affecting copy- 
right would be inoperative and void. The result is that if 
an author does not choose to publish his right to his manu- 
script is perpetual, and may be vindicated in courts of law 
on general principles of justice; if he prefers to ү he 
brings himself within the purview of the law of Congress, 
must have his right only for such time as the statute pre- 
scribes, and must seek his remedies exclusively in the U. 5. 
courts, 

In general, any thing may be copyrighted which is the 
subject of literary ownership. More specifically, the term 
"copyright," as used in the existing enactments of Con- 
gress, applies to books, maps, charts, dramatic or musical 
compositions, engravings, cuts, prints, photographs, and their 
negatives, paintings, drawings, chromos, statues, statuary, 
and models or designs intended to be perfected as works 
of the fine arts. The words “ engraving,” “cut,” or “ print," 
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as here used, are to be applied only to works connected 
with the fine arts or to pictorial illustrations, and are not 
to be extended to prints or labels designed to be used for 
other articles of manufacture. These last. may be registered 
in the Patent Office. In determining whether one of the 
above-named subjects can in a particular case be copy- 
righted, it is necessary to consider how far it must be origi- 
nal with the professed author. -There are some compositions 
of such a high and elevated character that the question of 
originality can not be successfully raised. It is conceded 
by all mankind. On the other hand, there are other works 
of a much humbler sort, but still of a highly meritorious 
and useful nature, in which all the materials are existing 
in literature, and are well known to intelligent men, and 
open for resort to any one, and the only original feature 
is found in the selection, arrangement, or combination of 
materials. Instances of this kind are works on grammar, 
arithmetic, or geography, maps, charts, etc. These, so far 
us they are the result of the work of the compiler or 
“author,” are the subjects of copyright. He has no claim, 
however, to the materials which he did not originate. Any 
other person may resort to them and prepare a work from 
them, but he must not make use of the copyrighted book as 
a mode of collecting his materials. His correct course is to 
resort to the original sources of information. An illustra- 
tion of these principles may be found in the case of а law 
reporter, lle can have no copyright in the opinions of the 
judges, as of these he is not the author, while he might lay 
claim to a statement of the facts of the case, as well as to 
an abstract of the decision prepared by himself. А trans- 
lator of a foreign work not the subject of a copyright here 
may have a copyright, as he is for practical purposes an 
“author.” Any other person may translate the same work, and 
have himself a copyright. It was even held under the for- 
mer law that a person might have a copyright in the trans- 
lation of a work copyrighted in the U. S., though such trans- 
lation were made without the author's consent. This rule 
was applied to an unauthorized translation into German of 
Mrs. Beste: Stowe’s well-known work, Uncle Tom's Cabin. 
This anomaly has been corrected by a change in the law 
which permits an author in taking out a copyright to reserve 
the right of translation as well as of dramatization of his 
own works. So in the case of music, the composition of a 
new air or melody is sufficiently original, but it must be sub- 
stantially a new work, and not a copy of a piece already in 
existence, with only such variations as any skillful composer 
can make. Under these rules there can be no copyright in 
a subject, but only in a particular mode of treating it. For 
example, one can not obtain in this way an exclusive right 
to make maps of the city of New York, though he might ac- 
quire one in the results of his own labors and surveys. Any 
other persun may make a like map from his own independent 
labors and surveys. 

The word “ book,” as used in this class of laws, has a 
wide meaning. It is not restricted to volumes, but may in- 
clude а single sheet. It has even been decided that for this 
purpose a sheet of paper containing diagrams representing 
a system of taking measures for and cutting ladies’ dresses, 
with instructions for practical use, is a “book.” There can 
be no copyright in a mere title as unconnected with a book. 
Where, however, a title is used to designate a work, particu- 
larly a periodical, it may become of great value, which will 
be administered by the courts under the law applicable to 
the “ good-will” of trade in analogy to the rules appertain- 
ing to “trade-marks.” See TRADE-MARKS, 

There is a peculiarity to be noticed in the case of & copy- 
right of a dramatice composition. In this ease it is not 
merely an exclusive right to multiply copies for sale, but 
also to publicly perform or represent the play upon the 
stave. The term “dramatic composition,” as thus used, in- 
cludes all the parts which go to make up a scene in a theatri- 
cal representation—e. g. gestures, spoken words, ete. A 
character in a play who, according to the part assigned to 
him. goes through with a series of events without speaking, 
making use of motions and gestures, is as much an actor as 
one who uses his voice, and the one part must be regarded 
as embraced within the expression “dramatie composition ” 
as Well as the other. The only difference in the two parts 
is that the one addresses the eve and the other the ear of 
the spectator, 

The property in a copyright is of ап incorporeal nature. 
It can not, for example, be seized by a sheriff in the exercise 
of his common-law powers and sold on an execution, (See 
ExEcuUTION.) Should the sherilf, for instance, sell in this 
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way a copperplate on which a copyrighted map was en- 
graved, the purchaser would only acquire a title to the c- 
perplate considered as a corporeal thing, with no right to 
print maps from it. The incorporeal right to publish map 
could only be obtained in such a case through the action of 
a court of equity. 

An applicant for a copyright in the U. S. must befor 
publication deposit in the mail a printed copy of the title of 
the book, ete., ог a description of the painting, drawing, 
ete., addressed to the librarian of Congress at Machina 
and within ten days from the publication must also берїї 
two copies of the book itself, or in case of a painting. driw- 
ing, ete., a photograph of the same. Without these deposits 
the author or proprietor is not entitled to the copyright. A 
subsequent section of the law provides under a penalty that 
two copies of the dest edition must be supplied, and that 
when any substantial change is made in а subsequent edition 
a сору of that must also be deposited. It is made by law 
the duty of the librarian of Congress, on payment of a fee, 
to make up and register as prescribed by law a formal state- 
ment (termed a * record”) of the name of the book and the 
fact of the required deposit. No action can be maintaine! 
by a рт against an infringer unless the former has 
caused to be printed on the title-page or succeeding page of 
each copy of a book, or on the face of а map or photograph, 
a statement in a form prescribed by law of the fact of the 
entry in the librarian's office. The following brief stat- 
ment may be used as ап equivalent : * Copyrighted 18— br 
A. B." The regulations on this subject were much simplitiel 
by an act of Congress in 1870, the former law having n- 

uired the record to be made in the district court of the 

. Э. of the district of the author's or proprietor's residen. 
A single office under the present law takes the place of a 
m5 number under the former svstem. 

The term for which the copyright is granted in the fint 
instance is twenty-eight years. If the author be then living. 
or be dead leaving a widow or children then living. there 
may be a renewal on complying with certain prescriled 
rules, for fourteen additional years. A copyright may le 
assigned by an instrument in writing. The assignment 
should be recorded within sixty days after its execution. or 
it will be void as against а subsequent assignee or mortgagee 
for a valuable consideration without notice. А simple ах 
signment of an existing copyright does not carry with it the 
right of renewal. | 

The leading questions in the law of copyright coucern in- 
fringement. The fact that a copyright is of ап exclusive 
nature necessarily gives the proprietor a cause of action 
against one who infringes his right by placing copies on 
sale or reproducing on the stage his “dramatic composition." 
Infringement is a very plain matter when the copvriclitel 
work is simply reproduced. It becomes a complicated ani 
diffieult question when only extracts or quotations are made, 
or when resort is had to the book to make the public ac- 
quainted with its contents or to criticise its style or the su 
stance of its thought. It has long been established that the 
identity of a literary work consists in its ideas and its lan- 
guage. Thethought is so associated with the form in which 
it is expressed that а copyright does not protect an auth 
against the use of his thoughts in a substantially different 
form. Itis for this reason that by general rules of law tne 
unauthorized translation into another language or tle 
dramatization of a copyrighted work is no infringement. 
Though the sentiment remains, the form is changed. Оп 
similar grounds a true abridgment, though made against the 
author's consent, is no infringement, "This consists IN а 
condensation of the author's language, and is substantia.’ 
а different work. Where there 15 no such change it 15 40 
abuse of language to call the new work an “abridgment. 
The law as above stated has recently been moditied by ue 
express statutory provision, before referred to, allowing an 
author, if he see fit, to reserve the right of translation (T 
dramatization, Dismissing these special cases of change of 
form from further consideration, it remains to inquire he 
far extracts or quotations may be made. When, for exsampt. 
such quotations are made for the purpose of a review. tt 
main inquiry is whether the act is a reasonable one as eal 
lated to show the character of the original work. The er 
must not go so faras to substantially publish the copy rizht- 
ed work. The question thus becomes one of the value ofthe 
extracts made, This must be determined by the facts of 
each case. It has sometimes been thought that the trae 07 
quiry was whether there was an intent to infringe or steh- 
This is not satisfactory. The real point is has the auior 
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sustained substantial injury. The same general rule must 
be applied to other cases where extracts are made. There is 
a marked distinction in this branch of the law between a 
trie abridgment and a compilation. In the former, as has 
been seen, there is a real and substantial condensation of 
the materials, and this has been made with intellectual la- 
brand judgment. In acompilation there is the act of tak- 
ing the very words of the author, or with such slight changes 
as to show servile imitation. The law at most tolerates the 
endensation, and does not permit the copying of the au- 
hors words to such an extent as to do him substantial 
injury, Compilation is to some extent permitted in dic- 
lioharies, gazetteers, eyclopiedias, guide-books, ete., where 
the main design and execution of the work are novel. In 
works of this class the materials must, to a considerable ex- 
tent, be the same. Novelty and improvement. in them in 
general consists in. abridgment, changes in arrangement, 
more modern information, the correction of errors, etc. It 
ls scarcely necessary to add that an infringement may take 
— һу publishing but a small portion of a work, if that 
eavital part and cause а substantial injury to the pro- 
pretor. 

In the U. S. the remedies for the violation of a copyright 
are to be sought in the Federal courts, the circuit court 
under the acts of Congress having original jurisdiction. 
The regular remedies are an action for damages or an in- 
Junction from a court of equity preventing the continu- 
ance of the acts of infringement. As incidental to this 
геПе, the court may direct an account to be taken of the 
profits realized by the infringer. The courts will not grant 
relief for an infringement in case the work copyrighted is 
Immoral or libelous. This is expressly povided by the act 
of Congress, and the same doctrine without such а provi- 
Чоп would be administered as & regular branch of equity 
jurisprudence, Where an infringement consists in making 
use of part of a copyrighted work in connection with other 
matter, the injunction will be so granted as to prevent the 
publication of that portion of the infringer’s book which is 
“wn to objection, without reference to the fact that the 
order of the court may make the book, thus shorn of a por- 
pu oy its contents, valueless, Severe penalties and forfeit- 
PS also Imposed by statute law upon persons who know- 
i Violate the provisions of the copyright acts. 
— Copyrighl.—This is the right of the owner 

" Intellectual production in his work before publication. 
Tres п be successfully disputed that if а person 
re + г a ary work, and does not choose to publish it, 
Mrd А A p dete an ownership in it as if he had produced 
кш heer chattel. Coneeding that he has no vested 
SER T his ideas, he does have a title to them con- 
ا‎ e to the outward form in which they are 
н | кишу the regular legal remedies for the 
i d ES its of property would be applicable, and the 
— s of property would attach. Still, for special 
i йы | — writings can not be taken by creditors 
Wee debts, (Bartlett vs. C меши» 5 McLean, 32.) 
ail. Prol Qu XV. of France of May 21, 1749, in favor 
Мау While d raic poet Crébillon (the produce of whose 
үк ке fon Md at the theater was taken for his debts), 
"Чех Sb: : ie productions of the mind are not among 
aca hish — i creditors, is noticed by the elder Disraeli 
iy An UE O literature. (Curiosities of Literature, ii., 
bose of it by will Of this kind of property сап sell it or dis- 
> ОГ It may pass to his representatives at his 
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One of the most important instances, in the practical ad- 
ministration of justice, of this form of literary property is 
an unpublished play. A composer of such a work may keep 
it absolutely to olt and make it as completely his own 
as any other species of property. So he may by appropriate 
acts cause it to become common property and wholly aban- 
don ownership. In such a case he is said to “dedicate” it 
to the public. The act of dedication must be distinct and 
unequivocal,and can not be presumed from the fact that 
he permits it to be exhibited on the stage in the ordinary 
manner. The most that can be claimed from such an ex- 
hibition is that any person having the right to attend upon 
it may carry away with him as much as he is able from his 
unassisted memory, and may thus by means of his memor 
reproduce the play upon the stage. As to the last bench 
of this proposition, even, there would seem to be some doubt, 
since it may be plausibly maintained that all that the author 
intends to concede to the hearer is the right to the personal 
enjoyment or instruction of the occasion. However this 
may be, it is clear that there is no implied license to the 
audience to tuke notes, and by this means obtain sufficient 
knowledge of the play to represent it. If an actor becomes 
himself the author of a play, his performance of it in pub- 
lic, or that of a-theatrical company, with his consent, for a 
compensation, ean not be regarded as any evidence of his 
abandonment of the manuscript to the publie or to the pro- 
fession of actors. Such a special use of an unpublished work 
for the author's benefit is perfectly consistent with the con- 
tinuance of an ownership in it. 

Rights of this kind appertain to aliens as well as citizens, 
having nothing to do with the statutes of copyright, and are 
ассог‹ ingly of great consequence to foreign and non-resident 
authors, who, being unable to acquire a statutory copyright 
in their works, may still, by virtue of their ownership of an 
unpublished play, maintain an exclusive right to represent 
it upon the stage. Similar suggestions may be made as to 
lectures, whether written or oral. The act of delivering 
them before an audience confers no right upon the hearers 
to put copies of them on sale without the author's consent. 
Property in lectures is protected in Great Britain by a special 
statute (5 and 6 Will. IV., е. 65). The author in the U. 5. 
must rely upon general principles of law, and may resort to 
an injunction or 4ction for damages. So the exhibition of 
a statue or a picture gives no license to a spectator to mul- 
tiply copies and place them upon sale. These rules do not 
admit of evasion by the ünauthorized production of abridg- 
ments of manuscripts or copies of works of art reduced in 


‘size. 


Notwithstanding what has been said it is clear that an 
author of a manuscript, etc., may absolutely lose all pro- 
prietary right in it by unequivocal acts of dedication to the 
public; as e. g. by placing printed copies of it on sale with- 
out obtaining copyright, or by obtaining a copyright in a 
foreign country and selling the work there. 

Literary property may, in the stage of ownership now 
under consideration, be assigned, so that a distinction will 
spring up between an author and a mere proprietor. The 
sale of a manuscript will in general give the purchaser all 
the rights which the author of it, considered as an owner of 
an unpublished work, would possess. Whether he could 
take out a copyright or not could not be determined as a: 
mere.matter of reasoning, but would depend on the special 
provisions of the copyright statutes. 

A question of some difficulty has arisen as to the point 
whether any legal proteetion can be given to a literary un- 
published work which is unsound on the score of morality 
or contains doctrines subversive of publie policy. This ques- 
tion must not be confounded with one which may arise under 
copyright. statutes, as the considerations in the two cases are 
quite different. In the latter case there is sometimes a dis- 
tinet. provision that the copyright shall not protect an im- 
moral or libelous publication. As to the case of a manu- 
script, it would appear that the following distinction should 
be made: no protection should be given to the author by 
the courts which would enable him to make his immoral 
work the source of gain or profit. On the other hand, if he 
simply desires to retain his right of property—e. д. to pre- 
vent others from publishing it altogether, as well as to re- 
frain himself —every consideration of justice and expediency 
requires that he should be permitted to do so, Suppose that 
a person while in the immaturity of his powers composes а 
work extravagant or immoral in. its views of the rights of 
society or of individuals, but that in later life his opinions 
are changed, and he comes to view with abhorrence doctrines 
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that he once warmly approved, and he finds that some per- 
son against his consent has obtained possession of his manu- 
script and is about to publish it, shall he be prevented by 
law from suppressing such a publication? Great jurists 
have answered this question in the affirmative, on the the- 
ory that there eaa be no property whatever in such а manu- 
script. ‘Their reasoning is unsatisfactory and inconclusive, 
and the true view would seem to be that the author is still 
the owner of the work, considered merely as an item of 
iropert v, but can not invoke the aid of the courts to enable 
fid to make profit from that which is inherently vile and 
base. 

In the U.S. the remedies for the violation of the proprie- 
tary rights of an author, being given bv the common law, 
may be sought in the State courts, notwithstanding a U. NS. 
statute allows an action. against a person who publishes a 
manuseript without the consent of the author or proprietor, 
such author, ete.. being a citizen of the U.S. or a resident. 
therein. It will be observed that the terms of this statute 
are not so comprehensive as the rule of the common law, as it 
confines the remedy to a "citizen or resident," and it appears 
to have been enacted. for the benefit of those persons only 
who are entitled to the statutory copyright. [ешеш SO 
far as this act extends, are cumulative, and may be sought 
either in the U.S. or State courts. 

International Copyright—This is an arrangement. bv 
which ап author residing in one country may secure in such 
other countries us are parties to the arrangement the ex- 
elusive right of multiplying copies of his intellectual pro- 
ductions, and selling the same. In Great Britain interna- 
tional copyright was first granted by the 1 and 2 Vict., с. 59. 
This act permitted the Queen, in council, to grant to the 
authors of original foreign works such term of copyright in 
the British dominions as she pleased, provided the same did 
not exceed the term allowed for similar works in the United 
kingdom, Further legislation on the subject was had in 
the 7 and 8 Vict, e. 12, and again in 15 Vict., c. 12. By the 
lutter uct. the Queen, in. council, may grant а copyright of 
five yeurs for an authorized translation of foreign works, and 
also may prohibit for a similar period, the n of 
an unauthorized translation of a foreign dramatic piece. 
Prussia, however, first set the example of granting interna- 
tional copyright by а law, passed in 1837, which provided 
that every country might seeure copyright. for its authors in 
Prussia by granting reciprocity. In 1552 France passed 
a law forbidding the piracy of books and works of art pub- 
lished abroad, without. requiring reciprocity. Prior to 1891 
an author was not entitled toa copyright in the U. S. unless 
he was a citizen or a resident of the sume. And in order to 
be а resident within the meaning of the law, the foreign 
author must have formed an intention, at the time of record- 
ing the title of his work in the foreign office, of making the 
U.N. his permanent home. But in 1891 the Government of 
the U.S. abandoned the policy which it had hitherto pur- 
sued, and enacted а law which conferred on foreigners the 
privilege of copyright. The law, however, only applies to a 
citizen of a foreign state or nation when such foreign state 
or nation permits to citizens of the U. N. the benefit of copy- 
right on substantially the same basis as its own citizens; 
or when such foreign state or nation permits to citizens of 
the U.S. copyright: privileges substantially similar to those 
provided for in U. S. law; or when such foreign state or na- 
tion is а party to an international agreement which provides 
for reciprocity in. the. grant of copyright, bv the terms of 
which agreement the U.S. may at its pleasure become a 
party tu such agreement. 

Revised by Henry WADE ROGERS. 


Coqua'go : the main branch of the Delaware river; rises 
in the Catskill Mountains in New York. It flows first south- 
westward, and then southeastward, until it unites with the 
Popacton at Hancock, on the line between New York and 
Pennsylvania. Length, nearly 100 miles. 


Coquelin, kok lin’, Bexorr Coxstaxt: b. at Boulogne, 
France, Jan. 23. 1841 : entered the Conservatory in Paris 
1859; studied under. Regnier, and made his début in the 
Theatre Frangais Dec. 7. 1860; in 1863 he became а socre- 
faire. Searuavel, Seapin, Don Juan, and Figaro in the 
Classical comedy, and in the modern drama Pierre Gringoire, 
Marcel in Les Ouvriers, the Duke in L Etrangère, and Leo- 
pold in Les F'ourchamhbault are among his most brilliant 
creations, During the siege of Paris in 1870 Coquelin con- 
tinned to play, that the publie courage might be kept up, 
In the summer of 1879 the whole company of the Théatre 
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Français was given permission to go to London. Coquelin 
was well received in the British metropolis. In 1885 Coque- 
lin visited the U. S. appearing with Jane Hading. A second 
engagement in London in 1892 did not prove suecessful.— 
Піх brother, ERNEST ALEXANDRE HONORÉ COQUELIN, general- 
lv known as Coquelin cadet, is also a celebrated actor, and а 
sociéfaire of the Theatre Français since 1576. 
B. B. VALLENTINE. 

Coquerel, kok'rel', ATHANASE LAURENT CHARLES: a Pra- 
estant minister; b. in Paris, Aug. 27, 1795. He was pastor 
of the French church at Amsterdam from 1818 to 1x5, 
when he removed to Paris, where he gained distinction as 
a pulpit orator. In 1848 he was & moderate. republican 
member of the Constituent Assembly, Among his work: is 
Modern Orthodoxy (1842) and many volumes of sermons, 
He was liberal in theology. D. Jan. 20, 1868. — His son, 
ATHANASE JOSUE LAURENT, became an eminent. Protestam 
pulpit orator, and the leader of the liberal party that »- 
ceded when a schism occurred in the Protestant synod in 
June, 1872. D. July 25, 1575. 

Coquil'la-nuts [5pan., dimin. of coco, cocoa-tree, coena- 
nut]: the seeds of Attalea funifera, a South American 
palm. The shells of the seeds or nuts are hard, have a elise 
texture, and are susceptible of a fine polish. This shell i 
much used in turnerv for the heads or handles of umbrel- 
lus, for toys, and ornamental articles. 

Coquimbo, ké-keem'bé: a province of Chili; bounded 
N. by Atacama and S. by Aconcagua, and extending from 
the Pacific to the summits of the Andes; area, 12.905 M]. 
miles. Capital, La Serena. The surface is much broker, 
but the valleys are very fertile; the mines, especially of 
copper, are among the richest in Chili. Pop. (1895) 160.8%, 

H. H. 5. 

Coquimbo : the principal seaport-town of Coquimbo ргот- 
ince (see map of South America, ref. 11-С). The harbor is 
good and the town is well built. Two railroads connect it 
with the agricultural and mining regions of the province, 
and the import and export trades are important. Pop, (1541 
about 10.000. Coquimbo is now essentially united to La 
Serena, the capiti of the province, just N. of 1t at the 
mouth of the Coquimbo river. Serena was founded by Val- 
divia in 1544, and named, it is said, after his native villaze 
in Spain. Pop. about 20.000. H. H. 5. 


Coquimbo Owl: See Всккожіхо OWL. 
Coquina : See LIMESTONE. 


Co'ra: anancient city of Italy, in Latium, about 36 т. 
S. E. of Rome (see map of Italy, ref. 6-E). Livy mentior- 
it as being acolonta Latina in 503 в. с. Few cities of 
Latium have more considerable remains of antiquity than 


Cora. Here are relies of ancient walls built of massive 
polygonal blocks. "The site is now oecupied by the town of 
Cori. 


Cor'acoid Bone [coracoid is from Gr. kopakoeibijs, raven- 
like; xópat, raven + elos, appearance]: a bone of the shcal- 
der-girdle, existing in man and the higher vertebrates a 
the coracoid process, a projection from the lower anterior 
border of the scapula. In the Monotremes, echidna, and 
ornithorhynchus, the coracoid connects the scapula with the 
sternum, and forms a part of the glenoid fossa, In bint 
the coracoid is always present, and is the most important 
bone of the shoulder-girdle, articulating with the front of 
the sternum and forming the main support of the wing. lt 
is large in turtles, forms a part of the glenoid fossa, murs 
from carapace to plastron (the lower рагі probably bars 
precoracoid), forming the truss by which the weight of tLe 
body is supported on the fore limbs. In other reptiles when 
fore limbs are present the coracoid forms part of the glenoid 
fossa, and intervenes between scapula and sternum, It 5 
wesent in various degrees of development in Batrachia, 
bie ах a rule, is well developed in the Anoura, while in the 
tailed batrachians it is cartilaginous, and forms the greater 
art of the shoulder-girdle.  Anatomists differ as to ilic 
CA eS of the coracoid in fishes, According to Cope ii 
is the lower of the two bones situated at the base of tle 
wetoral fin, the upper being the scapula; these are named 
b Gill respectively hypovoracoid and hypereoracoil. 15 
transcendental anatomy it has been considered as the ha- 
mapophysis of the fourth (occipital) cephalie vertebra. 

Е. A. LUCAS 

Coracoid Process: See CORACOID BONE. 


Cora Indians: See Piman INDIANS. 
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Coral [from Gr. xogdAA:o», coral]: the hard skeleton se- 
creted* by certain Ca@:LENTERATA (g. v.) of both the Hydrozoan 
and Seyphozoan divisions. It is composed of calcic carbonate 
plus a varying amount of animal matter, and is а secre- 
Поп of the external layer (ectoderm) or skin of the body. 
А few species of coral polyps, like the mushroom сога] 
(Fungia) live separate, and in such the coral corresponds to 
the individual; but in most cases the coral-producing ani- 
mals are colonial, and in such instances the mass of coral is 
the product of the whole colony, the positions of its various 
members being more or less clearly seen in the pits on the 
surface of the coral. Most of the coral-producing animals 
belong to the Actinozoan division of the Scyphozoa, the 
only exceptions being the Hydrozoan stagshorn coral 
(M — alcicornis) and its allies, in which the pits occu- 
pied by the polyps are divided by horizontal partitions 
(whence the group, together with other non-related forms, 
was formerly eie Tabulate). Of the coral-producing 
Actinozoa (see Potyp) there are two divisions, the Octoco- 
ralla, where the parts of the animal are eight-radiate,and the 

exacoralla, where they are in multiples of six. To the for- 
mer belong the sea-fans and sea-whips (Gorgonia and Mu- 
mea) of the southern coast of the U. S., and the precious 
coral of the Mediterranean. 'The 
valuable red coral (Corallium 
rubrum) has & tree-like form, 
and sometimes reaches a foot in 
length. The most important 
coral-fisheries are on the coasts 
of Algiers, Tunis, and Morocco, 
but coral is also obtained near 
Naples, Leghorn, Sardinia, and 
Corsica, and Naples is the cen- 
ter of the coral-trade. The an- 
nual collection of a fishing-boat 
varies from 400 to 900 lb. In 
1873 the Algerian fisheries pro- 
duced about $500,000 worth of 
the rare coral. The price varies 
according to color, large pieces 
of the finest rose pink being valued at from $400 to $500 

T 02., but small bits of the poorer colors, such as are used 
or children’s necklaces, are worth $1 to $1.50 per oz. Of 
the Hexacoralla, Antipathes of the tropics produces the val- 
uable black coral. The brain corals (Diploria, Manicina), 
Sar-corals (Astrea), etc., are massive. The Madrepores, 
Veulinas, ete., are branching, while Agarteza, etc., form in- 
crusting masses, None of these have any commercial or 
économie value, except as а source of lime; they are, how- 
“rer, Very im portant in nature's economy, in that they all 
aid in the buailding up of coral reefs and islands, No true 
TeFbuildimg corals can live where the water falls below 
hi F. but so me of the Aleyonoid forms occur even in the 

retic seas, J. S. KINGSLEY. 
„аг Islands and Coral Reefs are among the most char- 
i ‘istic features ofthe tropical seas. They occur in several 

erent relations; fringing reefs, barrier reefs, and atolls. 
Fringing reefs lie close 
along the shore of some isl- 
and or land mass, not of 
coral formation. Barrier 
reefs are separated from the 
adjacent island or mainland 
by a lagoon of relatively 
shallow water, varying from 
a mile or two to many miles 
in width (Fig. 1). e So- 
ciety islands of the mid-Pa- 
cific are generally surround- 
ed by more or less continu- 
ous barrier reefs, with la- 
goons a mile or more wide. 
The great Australian bar- 
rier reef, 1.200 miles long, 
and lying 50 to 300 miles off 
the N. E. coast of Australia, 
with which it is roughly 
parallel, is the largest reef 
А of this kind. Atolls аге 
1inclosing a shallow lagoon, seldom over 
P. and unbroken by any central island. 
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These are seen to the number of eighty in the Paumotu or 
Low Archipelago; to а somewhat greater number in the 
Caroline-Marshall Archipelago and elsewhere in the Pa- 
cific. The term atoll is adopted as a general name for 
such islands from its local use in the Maldive Archipelago, 
S. W. of India. 

Conditions of Coral Growth.—Coral reefs are formed by 
the growth of various species of corals, or small polyps, 
living in communities. Each individual may be compared 
in form to a minute sea-anemone; it secretes carbonate of 
lime from solution in sea water, and thus forms a stony skel- 
eton, growing slowly to a considerable mass. The destruct- 
ive action of the waves, as well as of various boring mollusks, 
breaks up this limestone framework ; the finer particles are 
washed out into deep water, and the coarser sand is thrown 
back on the older part of the reef. The surface of coral 
reefs and atolls is built a few feet above the level of the sea 
by the heaping of coral sand from the beach by waves and 
winds. The breadth of the strip of land thus formed may 
reach half a mile or more. The reef is more or less in- 
terrupted by transverse channels, connecting the lagoon 
with the ocean, held open by tidal or wind currents, and 
frequently giving entrance to protected harbors. Hence 
an atoll may consist of many small linear islands, slightly 
disconnected. Reef-building corals thrive only in water 
whose lowest monthly temperature does not fall below 68° 
F.; hence they are excluded from the eastern equatorial 
Pacific, where the cool Peruvian current flows north from 
far southern latitudes; even directly under the equator the 
water about the Galapagos islands is too cold for reef-build- 
ing. The central and western equatorial Pacific, together with 
the torrid Indian Ocean, where the surface water is warmer 
from a longer residence in the torrid zone, are the regions 
of most numerous coral reefs and islands. They are rela- 
tively uncommon in the Atlantic; although the Bermudas, 
Bahamas, and Florida Keys are coral built; and many reefs 


occur around Cuba and other West Indian islands. Reef- 
building corals are also limited by depth, none owing 
more than 120 feet from the surface; although the sanc 


and mud from the wasting of the reef are spread to much 
greater depths. 

Theories of Reef Formation.—The origin of the various 
forms of coral reefs, particularly of atolls, which occur 
amid great depths of the open ocean has naturally given 
rise to many theories. Those now current may be outlined 
as follows: In 1835 Darwin, while on the British explorin 
vessel Beagle, conceived that the various forms of cora 
reefs might be explained as the result of slow submergence 
of a fringing reef. Recognizing that a shallow foundation 
is necessary for the beginning of a reef, Darwin believed 
that the fringing reef is the primitive form of all reefs, 
thus implying the presence of some pre-existent land, such 
as a volcanic island, on whose shoal waters the young 
floating forms of the coral polyp colonized from some other 
source. A fringing reef thus formed is shown in Fig. 2. 
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Fic. 2.—Diagram illustrating Darwin's theory of atolls, by submer- 
gence, with upward growth of reefs: A A, inferred level of the 
sea when the present barrier reef was first formed as a fringing 
reef ; ЕЕ, on the shore of a new volcanic island ; B B, existing 
level of the sea after inferred slow submergence of the island, 
with upward and outward growth of corals transforming the 
fringing reef into a barrier reef, B B, with shallow lagoon, L L, 
inclosed ; C C, future level of the sea, the original volcanic cone, 
V, being entirely submerged, and the barrier reef having grown 
upward, forming an atoll. T T, with uninterrupted lagoon, G. 


Е Е, the close to sea-level, A A. As the volcanic island is 
gradually submerged, the reef grows upward on its outer 
side, where it is well fed by the waves; it also grows slowly 
outward, leaving a widening lagoon, L L, between its rim, 
R R, and the diminishing island, V, when the sea-level rises 
to BB. The lagoon is kept shallow by the washing in of 
fine coral mud from the face of the reef. Finally, the vol- 
canie summit may be entirely submerged, and when the sea- 
level stands at CC there is only a roughly circular reef, Т Т, 
inclosing a broad lagoon, G. This stage illustrates the per- 
fected atoll. It is manifest that as the original base of the 
reef sinks, the thickness of the upgrowing reef greatly in- 
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creases, The size of the final atoll will depend not only on 


the measure of the initial fringing reef, but also on the rate 
of submergence; a rapid. submergence presumably causing 
a diminution of the diameter of the reef, a slow submer- 
gence allowing an increase of diameter, Darwin's theory 
was independently invented by Dana, naturalist of the U.S. 
exploring expedition under Wilkes in 1838—40, It gained a 
wide acceptance, І 

Semper in 1863 first. сахі serious doubt on the assumed 
necessity of submergence; and. since then Semper's theory 
has been vigorously advocated by Murray, of the British 
Challenger expedition, Assuming that the level of the sea 
remains constant, these observers maintain that the founda- 
tion on which the initial reef is formed may be either a 
dwindling volcano, wasting under the attack of weather and 
waves, or a submarine bank, rising by accumulation of 
marine deposits. The coral reef once begun, it extends 
outward, Мол» growing most rapidly in the ocean surf, 
Its waste is washed down the steep outer slopes, and forms a 
platform оп which further outward growth may extend ; 
and at the same time the solvent action of sea water on the 
decaying coral sand. consumes the inner margin whicre the 
coral growth is slower: thus the lagoon is kept open behind 
the advancing reef front, as illustrated in Fig. 3. Barrier 
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Fic. 3.—Diagram illustrating the Semper-Murray theory of atolls, by 
outward growth of reef with constant level of the sea: УСУ, 
original outline of volcanic island reduced. by rain and waves 
to V L V, a submarine platform ; F F, original site of reefs on mar- 
gin of volcanic platform. V: RR, later form of reefs, due to out- 
ward growth on ocean side and selection on inner or lagoon side. 





reefs might thus be formed even during an uplift of the 
sea bottom, if the coral growth were active and the uplift 
relatively slow. 

It is manifest that these two theories are not contradic- 
tory. Indeed, Darwin clearly recognized the power of 
fringing reefs to grow outward on the banks of their own 
formation, thus converting themselves into barrier reefs ; 
but he did not emphasize this process as has since been 
done, because it would not easily account for atolls. The 
Semper-Murray theory of outward growth is а valuable ex- 
tension of the Darwin-Dana theory of upward growth ; 
but the new theory does not supplant the older опе. It is 
now recognized that wide barrier reefs may be formed with- 
out submergence, and that the supposed demonstration of 
submergence given by such reefs is weakened; but many 
facts prove that submergence can not. be neglected. The 
chief of these are the known oecarrence of changes. of 
sea-level on many Coasts (у. 0): the general association 
of signs of elevation. of the land with fringing reefs and 
elevated reefs: the irregular outline of the central islands 
within barrier reefs, like those iu the Fiji group, as if partly 
submerged; the great. number of island groups in which 
atolls alone oecur—it would be difficult indeed to account 
for these without submergence; the comparatively regular 
distribution of the various forms of reefs in great belts, as 
if broadly influenced by some widely acting control, such 
asa general depression of the ocean floor; the occurrence 
of drowned atolls, as in the Chagos banks. Indian Ocean, as 
if submergence had here advanced at a faster rate than the 
upward growth of the corals, 

Completed coral islands or atolls afford very imperfect 
support for man. The form of the islands is low and mo- 
notonous: the arable portion is but a small part of the 
whole, and even this may be overwhelmed by storm or 
earthquake waves; the variety of plant and animal life is 
very small, the cocoanut) palin being almost the only useful 
plant. There is only one. kind of rock. and по metal, 
Phe lower forms of marine life flourish in great variety and 
beauty on the outer reef and in the quiet. waters of the 
lagoon, but the native human population of such islands 
is degraded. Famine is not infrequent, engendering in- 
fanticide, war, and cannibalism. W. M. Davis. 

Cor'allines [so called from their resemblance to the cor- 
als, to which they were formerly referred]: certain. plants 
classed with the red alge (ZVoridee) and referred. to the 
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family Corallinacee, They constitute the genus Corallina, 
and several other genera, These. plants are peculiar in be- 
ing of a rigid, stony character, and from the presence (in most 
species) of a large proportion of carbonate of lime. They 
ure not abundant on the Atlantic coast of the U.S.. but are of 
much more frequent occurrence in the Pacific. From their 
highly differentiated organs of fructification * the species of 


. Coradlinacee ure now placed at the head of the Floride 


They oceur abundantly as fossils. The Corallina officinalis 
is common on the northern shores of Europe. and also 
occurs on the Atlantic coast of British America and the 
U.S. The name coralline is often given to various marine 
polyps, but should be restricted to coral-like plants. 

Coral Reefs: Sec CORAL ISLANDS AND CORAL REEFS. 

Coral Snakes: various serpents marked with conspicu- 
ous red bands which suggest polished red coral. Some of 
these snakes, like Elaps fulvius of the U. S. and E. coral- 
lina, are venomous, While others, which resemble them very 
closely, are harmless. Among these latter are various spe- 
cies of Ophebolus, Oryrhopus, und Erythrolam pris. 

F. A. Lvcas. 

Coranach: See Coronacu. 

Corato, kõ-raaſtõ: a town of Italy, province of Bari: 24 
miles W. of BARI (q. t). Near here in 1503 a combat took 


| s bet ween thirteen Italian and thirteen French knights, 


ed by Colonna and Bayard, respectively. Pop, 33,253. 

Coray, or Koray, Diamant: Greek philologist апа patri- 
ot; b. at Smyrna, Apr. 7, 1748. He studied medicine at 
Montpellier, in France, and became a resident of Paris in 
1788. To promote the regeneration of Greece and the rm- 
vival of the Greek nationality, he published. editions of an- 
cient Greek authors and wrote several political tracts. D. 
Apr. 6, 1833. 

Cor'bel [via Fr. from Lat. corbis, es in architecture, 
a projecting bracket, often sculptured like а modillion, 
sometimes іп the form of a basket, for the purpose of suj- 
porting a superincumbent object or for receiving the spring- 
ing of an arch. А corbel-table is a projecting battlement, 
purapet, or cornice resting on a series of corbels. 


Corbet, RICHARD: English bishop and poet; b. at Ewell, 
Surrey, 1582. He was educated at Oxford, and was succes- 
sively dean of Christ Church College (1620) ; Bishop of Ox- 
ford (1624); and Bishop of Norwich (1632). His poems, which 
are sprightly and humorous, include a Journey into France 
(1613) and Poetica Stromata (1648). His best-known verses 
are his Farewell to the Fairies. D.in Norwich, July 28, 1635. 
See the memoir by Octavius Gilchrist. prefixed to his edition 
of Corbet's poems (London, 1807; rep. by Alexander Chal- 
mers, 1810). 


Corbould, EDWARD Henry: historical painter; b. in Lor- 
don, Dec. 5, 1815. Won two gold medals of the Society of 
Arts: member of the Institute of Painters in Water-eolors; 
teacher of drawing and painting to the children of Queen 
Victoria 1851-72. Among his works are Fall of Pharthon 
(1834); Sf. George and the Dragon (1835); Marriage of 
Nigel Bruce and Agnes of Buchan (1810) ; Queen Victoria 
(1871); Canterbury Pilgrims (1874); Iris (1878). 

Cor'bulo, Cx.£vus Domittus: Roman general who flour- 
ished under Claudius and Nero. He commanded the Roman 
army in а war against the Parthians, whom he defeated. 
Nero, who was jealous of him, ordered him to be put to 
death ; when Corbulo heard this he fell on his sword, 66 4. n. 
A memoir by him of his experiences in Asia is mentioned by 
the elder Pliny, but is not extant. 


Cor'eoran, MicnaEL: brigadier-general of U. S. volun- 
teers; b. in. Carrowkeel, Ireland, Sept. 21. 1827; d. Dec. 22. 
1863. He emigrated to the U.S. in 1849, апа settled in 
New York city. At the commencement of the civil war he 
departed for Washington with his regiment, the Sixty-ninth 
New York, and participated in the first battle of Bull Run. 
where he was taken prisoner and. confined at Richmond, 
Va, and Charleston. S. C. nearly а vear. On being ex- 
changed he organized the Corcoran Legion, and was made 
a brigadier-general of volunteers, to date from the day of 
his capture, July 21, 1861. He was thrown from his hor? 
near Fairfax Court-house, Va, Dec. 22, 1863, and fatally 
injured. 

Corcoran, Wirasa Wirnsos, LL.D.: banker; b. at 
Georgetown, D. €, Dee. 27, 1708: studied at Georgetown 
College: began banking at Washington in 1837: amassed 
great wealth; was famous for his magnificent charities and 
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ега, 1877; Philomel, operetta, 1880; The Storm in a Tea- 
cup, operetta, 1850: The Cyclops, cantata, 1881: Ossian, 
overture for the Philharmonie Society, 1882; Dreamland, 
ode for chorus and orchestra, 18835; two operettas 1883 and 
1885; Prospero, concert overture, 1885; Scenes from the 
Tempest, 1886; The Bridal of Triermarn, cantata for the 
Wolverhampton festival, 1886; NMord isd. opera for the Carl 
Rosa Company, Jan. 26. 1887; The Minstrels Curse, ballad 
with orchestral accompaniment, 1888, besides many smaller 
works, D. E. HERVEY. 
Cordille’ra (Span. pron. kor-déel-yà ra), or Cordilleras 
е а chain of mountains]: the mountainous tract in 
estern North America, This name, originally used in a 
somewhat similar sense by Alexander von Humboldt, has 
been applied by J. D. Whitney and various other writers on 
physical geography to the mountains of Central Ainerica 
and Mexico, and to all those of the U. S. and British Amer- 
ica lying W. of the Great Plains, but has not passed into 
popular use. See MOUNTAIN and Rocky MOUNTAINS. 


'erdillera: in South America; one of the great longi- 
tudinal or north and south mountain ehains of the Andean 
system. Where there is only one chain the word Andes is 
commonly used, but where there are two or three parallel 
ones one of them onlv is known, in common language, as 
the Andes, and the others are called Cordilleras. Local 
custom varies in the use of the two terms, and this has given 
rise to much confusion. In Colombia the three principal 
ranges are called respectively the Western, Central, and 
Eastern Cordilleras. In Ecuador and Northern Peru the 
easternmost range, abutting on the Amazonian lowlands, 18 
culled the Andes par ercellence, and the parallel western 
chains are Cordilleras, with various local names, Farther 
5., оп the contrary, the Andes are the western chain, sepa- 
rating Bolivia and the Argentine from Chili; the mountaing 


splendid gifts to the public. In 1847 he presented the Oak 
Hil Cemetery to Georgetown, and in 1857 the Temple of 
Art—generally called the Corcoran Gallery—to the city of 
Washington, where he also founded, in 1870, the Louise 
Home for Indigent Women. D. Feb. 24, 1888. 


Corey’ra (in Gr. Képxvpa): the ancient name of an island 
in the onian Sea, now Conr? (q. v.). It was colonized by 
the Corinthians ia 734 в. c., and soon became one of the 
chief maritime powers of Greece. 

Corday d Armans, kér'da‘daar'maan’, Marte ANNE CHAR- 
LTTE: revolutionist; b. at St.-Saturnin, Normandy, July 
әң, 1768; placed by her father, a poor Norman nobleman 
of literary tastes, in a convent at Caen; removed after the 
convent was closed by the Revolution to the house of her 
aunt, where she led a lonely life and read the works of 
Voltaire and Plutarch. Her lover, à young cavalry officer 
of republican tendencies, was assassinated by a mob. Af- 
ter the fall of the Girondists, May 31, 1798, many of them 
fled to Caen, and with them Charlotte became acquainted. 
She had obtained a passport, apparently with the thought of 
going to Paris, in April. On July 9 she suddenly left her 
aunt's on pretext of going to England; on the Lith she was 
in Paris; on the 13th, after several attempts, she finally ob- 
tained an audience with Marat, on the pretext of revealing 
the Girondists' plots. He was in his bath, ane according 
to Charlotte's confession, she told him what waè passing at 
Caen: he took down the names of the men mentioned, and 
said that they should be guillotined in a few days: but as 
he spoke she drew from her bosom a knife and pona it 
into his side. He cried out for help, but sank back dead. 
She was tried on the morning of July 17, sentenced to 
death, and guillotined the same day. She preserved her 
calmness and courage to the last, and her remarkable beauty 
























and lofty bearing stirred even the hearts of her execution- 
crs, At her own desire her portrait, now in the Museum of 
Versailles, was painted by Hauer while she was in prison. 
So little is really known of her life that an estimate of her 
character is difficult. She was doubtless strongly d ressed 
һу classic ideals of heroism. Lamartine says: * In behold- 
Ing her act of assassination history dares not applaud, nor 
vet, while contem lating her sublime self-devotion, can it 
stigmatize or condemn." He further calla her the “angel 
ofussassination.” Adam Lux, a deputy from Mentz, who wit- 
nessed her execution, was himself guillotined for proposing a 
statue to her memory. See Haale Mémoires sur Charlotte 
Corday (1866); Œuvres politiques de Charlotte Corday (1863); 
Lamartine, Histoire des Girondins. C. H. THURBER. 


Cordeliers [deriv. of О. Fr. corde! (> Mod. Fr. cordeau), 
cord: dimin. of corde: Ital. corda < Lat. chorda = Gr. 
N a political club formed in Paris in 1790, which re- 
ceived its name from the fact of its meeting in the chapel 
uf the convent of the Franciscan friars of that name. The 
organization was composed of the most extreme republi- 
cans and agitators, led by Danton, Marat, Hébert, and Ca- 
mille Desmoulins, the latter of whom edited the famous 
revolutionary paper, Le vieux Cordelier. The club was 
first allied with, but afterward in violent opposition to, the 
Jacobins. It was overthrown in Mar., 1794, b Robespierre, 
anl formally ended by the law of the 6th Fructidor (Aug. 
23, 1795), which closed all the political clubs of France. 

C. H. T. 


Cordeliers, or Cord-wearers [from О. Fr. cordel, a cord 
or rope; so ealled from their girdles of knotted cord]: a 
branch of the order of Franciscans. Soon after the death 
of St. Francis (1226) a long controversy as to the rules of 
the order arose, which ended in the division of the order 
mto two great. branches, Conventuals and Observantines, 
Of the Observantines there are three branches: the Ke- 
formed, established in 1419, the Jéeco//lects, established in 
139, the A/cunfarines, established in 1555. In. France the 
Aleantarines were called Cordeliers on account of their 
girdle, J.J. KEANE. 


Corder, FREDERICK: musician; b. in London, Jan. 26, 
1852; at first intended for business, but, being strongly de- 
voted to music, entered the Royal Academy of Music in 
1914. and, being elected to the Mendelssohn scholarship, 
was sent to Cologne, where he studied four years under 
Ferdinand Hiller. Returning to England, he was appointed 
conductor at the Brighton Aquarium, and has since devoted 
his life to teaching and composition. His principal works 


are In the Black Forest, an orchestral suite, 1876; гени] 
on the Seashore, orchestral idyl, 1876; Morte d Arthur, op- 


great pampean plain through which 


small lakes and swamps. 


farther E.. some of them still higher, form the Cordillera 
Real, Cordillera Oriental, and so on. 
is also used at times, loosely, for the cross chains or knots so 


The term Cordillera 


frequent in the Andean system. HERBERT Н. SMITH. 
Cór'doba: a province of Argentina: bounded N. by 


Catamarca and Santiago del Estero, К, by Santa Fé, S. by 
the territory of Pampa, and W. by San Luis and Rioja. 


Area, 54,000 sq. miles. The western part is traversed by 
the Sierra de Córdoba; the eastern part belongs to the 
А. rivers Tercero, 
Cuarto, and others flow to the Рагапа. There are numerous 
The province is celebrated for its 
rich pastures, and corn, wheat, and lucerne are cultivated. 
Pop. (1895) 353,000. Capital, Córdoba. П. Н. Ѕмітн. 


Córdoba: capital and principal city of the Argentine 
province of the same name; on the Rio Primero, at the 
erossing of the Central Argentine R. H.: 387 miles from 
Buenos Ayres (see map of South America, ref. 8-D). It 
was founded in 1573, and is celebrated for its old cathedral, 
churches, monasteries, ete., and for its university, which is 
the second in age in America. The national observatory 
and meteorological station are located here. The Alameda, 
or publie promenade, is one of the finest in South America. 
Córdoba has an important trade in hides and wool. Pop. 
(1895) including the suburbs, 54,400. HERBERT H. SMITH. 

Cordova: a provinee of Spain; bounded N. by Badajos 
and Ciudad Real. E. by Jaen, S. by Malaga, апа S. W. and 
W. by Seville. It is intersected by the Guadalquivir. The 
surface in some parts is mountainous, Area, 5,189 sq. miles, 
Capital, Cordova. | Pop. (1887) 420,714. 

Cordova, kérdd-7a [Span. Cordoba, or Cordora; anc. 
Colonia Patricia): a city of Spain; capital of province of 
same name ; situated in a plain on the river Guadalquivir; 
71 miles N. E. of Seville, with which it is олсе by а 
railway (see map of Spain, ref. 18-E). The river is here 
crossed. by a noble stone bridge of sixteen arches built by 
the Moors in the eighth century, and defended. by a Sara- 
cenie castle, The cathedral, originally a beautiful Moham- 
medan mosque, founded in 786 a. D., presents in the interior 
a forest of columns of many orders and materials, brought 
from various ancient temples, Cordova contains a bishop's 

масе, three colleges, a city-hall, and numerous hospitals. 
n was formerly noted for the preparation of goat leather, 
called cordocan, Here are manufactures of silk fabrics, 
paper, silverware, hats, ete. The ancient Corduba, some- 
times called Patricia, built 152 в. с. by the Romans, was 
second only to Gades among the cities of Hispania, and the 
birthplace of the two Seneeas, of the poet Lucan, and of 
the Arabic physician Averroés, This place, was captured 
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by the Moors in 672 4. D., after which it was for several cen- 
turies the splendid capital of the Western caliphs. In the 
tenth century it contained nearly a million inhabitants and 
300 mosques, In 1236 it was taken and almost destroyed 
by Ferdinand II. of Castile. Pop. (1887) 05,614. 


Cordova, DIEGO FERNANDEZ, de: See FERNANDEZ DE COR- 
DOVA. 


Córdova. Jost Mania: South American general: b. at 
Rio Negro. in the province of Antioquia, New Granada, 1800. 
Пе joined the revolutionary army when a boy; served under 
olivar in Venezuela and New Granada, and became gen- 
eral for his services under Sucre in the Quito campaign 
(18522), At the battle of Ayacucho, in Peru, he led the de- 
eisive charge (Dec. 9, 1824). Returning to Colombia he re- 
mained devoted to Bolivar until 1829, when he revolted, 
believing that a monarchy was contemplated, Gen, O'Leary, 
sent against him, defeated his small force at Remolino, 
Cordova being killed in the battle (Oct. 17, 1522). 

HERBERT H. SMITH. 


Cordova, Francisco TIERNANDEZ, de: Spanish soldier: b. 
about 1475. He went to the Isthmus of Panama with Pe- 
drarias in 1514. and served in various raids. In 1524 he was 
sent to settle Nicaragua, which had just been explored hy Gil 
Gonzales Davila (1522-23), but which Pedrarias claimed as a 
part of his territory, Cordova sailed from Panama, landed 
on the Pacifie side of Nicaragua, founded Granada, Leon, 
and other towns, and. explored the lake, discovering its out- 
let, On hearing of the arrival of Gil Gonzalez in Honduras, 
he sent his lieutenant, Пегпапао de Soto, against him; Soto 
was defeated and captured; Gil Gonzalez himself. was cap- 
tured by Olid, who had been sent there by Hernando Cortes. 
Olid rebelled and was killed, and finally Cortés himself went 
to Honduras to settle affairs. Cordova, who had remained 
in Nicaragua, sent à message to Cortés (1525), offering to 
transfer his allegiance to him, thus abandoning Pedrarias. 
Cortes encouraged him, but soon after was obliged to return 
to Mexico, and Cordova then resolved to create an inde- 
pendent government in Nicaragua for himself. He was re- 
sisted by Soto and a few others: they carried word of the 
defection to Pedrarias, who hurried to Nicaragua with a 
considerable force, seized his lieutenant. at Leon, and had 
him beheaded (Mar., 1526). HERBERT H. SMITH. 


Cordova, or Cordoba. Francisco HERNANDEZ: а Spanish 
soldier, of whose early life nothing is known. In 1511 he ac- 
companied Velasquez in the conquest of Cuba, received a 
grant of land and Indians near Santi Espiritu, and in 1517 
had beeome one of the wealthiest men in the island, In that 
year he was induced by some adventurers from Panama to 
join as captain in a voyage of exploration westward in the 
i of obtaining gold and Indian slaves. Probably Cor- 
dova bore the greater part. of the expenses of the expedition, 
which was purely a speculation, Leaving Cuba with three 
vessels and 110 men, Feb. 12, 1517, they discovered the east 
coast of Yucatan a few days later, and followed it around 
to Campeche and beyond. At Champotan they had a fight 
with the Indians, in which Cordova was severely wounded. 
They obtained little gold and only two slaves, but. found 
signs of a civilization higher than any that had. vet. been 
seen among the natives of America, From near Campeche 
Cordova passed over to Florida, and thence to Cuba, where 
he died of lis wounds soon after (May or June, 1517). 

HERBERT H. SMITH. 


Cordova, JorGe: Bolivian revolutionist; b. in La Paz. 
1822. Не was an uneducated soldier, but acquired. some 
social standing by his marriage with a daughter of Presi- 
dent Belzu. When Belzu was driven out. by the revolution 
of 1855. Gen. Cordova was proclaimed in his place, As a 
ruler he showed little energy, either for good or evil, but 
was at least humane in his treatment of political offenders. 
In 18958 he was deposed by another outbreak. Ie was shot 
in the “massacre of Loreto," at La Paz, Get. 23, 1861. 

H. H.S. 


Cordova, PEpRo, de: Spanish Dominican missionary: b. 
in 1483. He was vicar of twelve or fifteen Dominicans who 
went to Hispaniola in 1510, and one of the first of their or- 
der to reach the New World. Soon after arriving, Cordova 
and his companions began to preach against the enslave- 
ment of the Indians. Getting nothing but opposition from 
the colonists, they sent one of their number, Antonio Mon- 
tines, to represent the evil to the king. and in 1512 Cor- 
dova himself went to Spain. He was influential in obtaining 
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new laws in favor of the Indians, though these proved inet- 
fectual, and he obtained permission to plant & missionary 
colony on the American continent. Returning to Hispanic 
la with a new force of monks, he sent three of them to 
form his colony on the coast. of Venezuela, near Cumaná 
This was the first European settlement in that part of 
America. The Indians received the missionaries well; but 
the cruelties of some Spanish slave-lealers soon provoke: 
them against the whites, and, though the missionaries were 
guiltless, they were killed in 1515. Cordova then visited 
Venezuela. himself, and left another mission colony there, 
which was broken up somewhat later, He was a frtend of 
Las Casas, and did all he could to forward his humane 
schemes. D. at San Domingo, May, 1521. 
HERBERT IT. Satu. 


Cordova y Figueroa, Pepro, de: Chilian historian ; h. 
at Concepcion, 1692. He became a soldier in 1725, served 
in Araucania, was promoted to sarjento mayor, founded Las 
Angeles in 1739, and was afterward alcalde of Concepcion, 
where he probably died about 1775. Wis Mistoria de Chile 
was written between 1740 and 1745, and. includes the con- 
quest and history of the country to 1717. It was the best 
und most complete work on the subject up to that date. Tre 
manuscript was long preserved in the National Library at 
Madrid. A copy was at length made for the Chilian Gev- 
ernment, afl it was published in the great Colección de 
Historiadores de Chile. HERBERT Н. міти. 


Corea: See KOREA. 


Coreal, Fnaxcisco: the name, probably fictitious, ap- 
pended to a book of travels first published їп France as 
Voyage aux Indes Occidentales (1727). The author claimed 
to have been born in Cartagena in 1648, and to have trav- 
eled from 1666 to 1679 through Florida, Mexico, and a great 
part of South America, The work is probably a compila- 
tion by some European author, and it is full of errors. 


H. H. S. 
Corean Language: Sec КоккАХ LANGUAGE. 


Corel'li, AkgcANGELO: Italian musician and composer: b. 
near Imola, Feb., 1653; most of his life was passed in Reme, 
Не produced, besides other works, Concerti Grossi (1712. 
D. Jan. 18, 1713. 

Corentyn' : river of Guiana, forming the boundary tw- 
tween the English and Dutch colonies. It rises near the 
Brazilian frontier, has а general northerly course, and 
reaches the Atlantic, with a length along the main curves 
of about 400 miles. The lower portion is very tortuous, 
and is generally lined with forests; it is navigable for about 
150 miles for vessels drawing 7 feet. The middle Corentyn 
has a series of rapids and falls of great beauty. 

IIERBERT IT. Smitu. 


Coreop'sis [from Gr. кр, bug + диў. appearance!: 
a genus of herbaceous plants of the family Composite. 
named with reference to the form of the fruit. Plants vf 
this genus have neutral rav florets and a double involucre. 
Many species of this genus are natives of the U. S.. and are 
popularly called. tickseed. The Coreopsis tinctoria grows 
wild in the plains beyond the Mississippi, and is commen'y 
cultivated in gardens for the beauty of its flowers, which 
are vellow wit) a brown-purple center. 

Corfù. ог Korkyra: one of the sixteen nomarchies inte 
which the kingdom of Greece is divided. [t embraces tlie 
island of Corfü, Рахо, Leucadia, and several smaller islands. 
Area, 431 sq. miles. Pop. (1889) 114,535 ; (1896) 124,573. 

Corfù [an Italian corruption of Gr. Kooupd. the Bvzan- 
tine name for the island, from the two “peaks” (корофа on 
which the citadel stands; modern Gr. Корфо{ апе. Lat. Cer- 
eyra]: one of the Ionian islands; belonging since Mar. 29, 
1864, to the kingdom of Greece. It is separated from А 
bania by a channel which varies in breadth from 2 te 12? 
miles, It is 38 miles long, and has an area of 227 sq. mies 
The surface is hilly and picturesque. the highest points 
being about 3.000 feet above the sea, The soil is very ferri 
Olive oil is the chief article of export. Pop. (ISS) 84.4172. 
Capital, Corfù, The people of ancient Corcyra waged war 
agalust Corinth, A naval battle which occurred between 
these powers in 665 в. с. is mentioned by Thucydides as the 
first sea-fight on record. Coreyra. was in alliance. with the 
Athenians in the Peloponnesian war. 

Corfù: a fortified seaport-town: capital of the island of 
the same name; on the east coast : 10 miles М, Woof Butrint: 
lat. 39 37 N. lon. 20 6 2' E. (see map of Greece, ref 
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15-П). It has a safe and convenient harbor, and is de- 
fended by a citadel and two castles. lt has а university, 
founded in 1823, a cathedral. and numerous Greek and 
Roman Catholic churches, and a lighthouse. An arch- 
hishop of the Greek Church resides here. Corfù stands 
near the site of the ancient town of Corcyra. Pop. (1896) 
11,218. 

Corin'na (in Gr. Kópwva): celebrated Greek lyric poetess 
of Tanagra in B«eotia; flourished about 500 B. с. It is said 
that she overeame Pindar in a poetical contest, but the 
Чогу i$ discredited. Seant fragments may be found in 
Bergk's Poele Lyrict Greci (3d ed., vol. iii, pp. 5433-553). 


Cor'inth (Lat. Corinthus; Gr. Kópw6os) : ап ancient and 
celebrated city of Greece; on the Isthmus of Corinth and 
near the Sinus Corinthiacus (Gulf of Lepanto); about 50 
miles W. by S. from Athens (see map of Greece, ref. 16-K). 
The isthmus is a sterile plain inclosed on several sides hy 
mountains. It is subject to frequent earthquakes. Corinth 
commanded all the passes between the Peloponnesus and 
Northern Greece. It had a very favorable position for 
commerce, and seemed to be destined by nature to be a 
grat maritime power, In consequence of its position it 
formed the most. direct communication between the two 
rincipal Grecian seas—the Ionian and the ;Egean—and 
lecine the emporium of the trade between the East and 
the West. It was one of the most populous cities of Greece, 
Its early history is obscure and mixed with fabulous legends. 
The family of the Baechiadas ruled here from 747 to 657 B. c. 
The Corinthians founded the colonies of Corcyra and Syra- 
cuse in 734 B. c. Periander, one of the Seven Wise Men of 
Greece, became tyrant (prince) of Corinth about 625 в. c., 
and reigned forty-four years. Soon after his death Corinth 
came an ally of Sparta, and was ruled by an oligarchy, 
The Corinthians were defeated by the Athenian general 
Mironides in 457 в.с. As the ally of Sparta, Corinth 
fought against Athens throughout the long Peloponnesian 
war (431—404 B. с.). In 895 в. с. Corinth united with other 
(eek states in a war against the Spartans, who defeated 
the allies in several battles. This war. called the Corinthian 
war, was ended by the peace of Antalcidas in 387 B. c.. and 
Corinth then returned to the alliance with Sparta. Timoph- 
anes attempted to make himself tyrant of Corinth, but he 
was killed by his brother Timoleon in 344 в. с. ‘The battle 
of Clueronea (338 в. c.) rendered Philip of Macedon master 
uf Corinth, which was subject to his successors, until it was 
annexed to the Achwan League in 243. At this period Cor- 
ші was the richest and most luxurious city of Greece, and 
Aounded in statues, paintings, and other works of art. The 
patron goddess of Corinth was Aphrodite (Venus), who had 
4 splendid temple on the Acrocorinthus. The numerous 
fine temples which the wealth of the Corinthians enabled 
them to erect gave an impulse to architecture, and the most 
elaborate order of ancient architecture derived its name 
from Corinth, which was опе of the principal seats of Gre- 
can art, but produced no eminent poets or orators. 
‚ Having been eaptured by the Roman consul Mummius, 
in H6 n. c, Corinth was pillaged by his army, and nearly 
destroyed by fire. The most valuable works of art were 
сате! to Коте. It remained in ruins for a century, and 
sas rebuilt in the year 46 by Julius Casar,who planted 
there a colony of his veterans and freedmen. It soon rose 
“nin to be a populous and prosperous city, which was 
called. Colonia Julia Corinthus. St. Paul preached here, 
wid founded a Christian church, to which two of his epistles 
Were addressed. Pausanias, who visited it between 150 and 
“0 A. D, says that it contained many things worthy of 
notice, some being the relics of the ancient city, but the 
Seater ae cud in the flourishing peried after it was 
гш by Cæsar. The principal monument of antiquity 
now remaining here is the citadel, built on a hill called 
Acrocorinthus, which rises 1,886 feet above the level of the 
а, and is abrupt and isolated. The view from its summit 
Isinzularly magnificent, and comprehends a greater num- 
trof celebrated objects than any other in Greece, The 
Parthenon of Athens is distinctly seen at a distance of 
папу 50 English miles. Among the few relies of the 
Grek city are seven Dorie columns of a temple standing 
^n the western outskirts of the modern town. These ure 
ЭЙ. 10 in. in diameter. Leehwum, the port of Corinth, on 
the Sinus Corinthiacus, was nearly 14 miles from the city. 
le site of Corinth is occupied by a small town which the 
Па уех call Gortho, It was severely injured by an earth- 
quake in Feb., 1858. А canal through the isthmus and con- 
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necting the Ionian with the Ægean Sea has been constructed. 
See SHIP-CANALS. Pop. 4,243. Revised by C. K. АрАмз. 


Corinth: city; capital of Alcorn co.. Miss. (for location, 
sce map of Mississippi, ref. 3-11) ; situated at the junction 
of the E. Tenn., Va. and Ga., and Mobile and Ohio R. Rs; 
93 miles К. by S. of Memphis, Tenn. It has large iron- 
works. Pop. (1880) 2,275 ; (1890) 2,111. 

After the battle of Shiloh, A pr. 6-7, 1862, the Confederate 
army retreated to Corinth, The national army being reor- 
ganized and strongly re-enforced, Halleck, who had arrived 
and taken command, slowly advanced on Corinth by regu- 
lur approaches, arriving May 21 to. within 3 miles of the 

lace, expecting to meet with an obstinate resistance; but 
Beauregard, deeming it impossible for him to successfully 
resist, commenced (May 26) secretly. evacuating, and by the 
29th had removed or destroyed everything of value, retreat- 
ing with his army southward to Tupelo, Halleck occupied 
Corinth May 30, and pursuit was given to the Confederates, 
but without overtaking them. 

After his defeat at Iuka. the Confederate general Price 
retreated to Ripley, Miss., where he was joined by Gen. Van 
Dorn, raising his force to about 30.000, Van Dorn assum- 
ing command, and an attempt to take Corinth by surprise 
or force was determined upon. This movement began 
Oct. 2. 

Gen. Rosecrans was now in command at Corinth with 
20.000 men. To the former extensive line of defenses inner 
lines had been added. Grant's headquarters were at Jack- 
son, Tenn. Ord’s division was at Bolivar. 

Van Dorn moved northward to Pocahontas on the Mem- 
phis К. R., thence down to Chewalla. Rosecrans, apprised 
of this advance, deemed it a feint on Corinth, and that the 
real object was to attack Grant or Ord, but to meet any 
emergency threw his forces well out to the west, in and be- 
yond the outer line of fortifications. 

On the morning of Oct. 3 the Confederate advance struck 
these troops, who offered sufücient resistance to develop the 
full strength of the attacking force. 

No doubt now existing as to the design of the Confeder- 
ates, Rosecrans prepared to resist. He had barely with- 
drawn and rearranged his line when a furious attack on the 
center forced Davies back a short distance, darkness closing 
the engagement. 

On the morning of the 4th the attack was renewed with 
great vigor, and although the troops were subjected to a 
most, severe direct and cross fire, it was pushed until Fort 
Richardson and even Hosecrans's headquarters were taken ; 
but by bringing up the reserves the fort was retaken, the 
Confederates driven back in confusion, and the line re- 
established. 

At the sume time desperate attacks were made upon the 
Union left center in the vicinity of batteries Williams and 
Robinett. the last of which was led by Col. Rogers, Second 
Texas, who fell just outside the ditch of Battery Hobinett. 
These attacks were all repulsed with heavy losses, and by 
counter charges the Confederates were driven back to the 
edge of the woods, By noon the battle was ended. The 
heroje bravery here displayed called forth. the admiration 
of all. The remains of the gallant Col. Rogers, who fell at 
the ditch, were carefully buried in a separate grave by his 
foe. 

The national loss in this sanguinary conflict was 355 
killed, 1,841 wounded, and 324 captured and missing; total 
2,520 out of a force of 20.000 engaged. Neither the strength 
nor losses of the Confederates is exactly known. The 
official records show Van Dorn to have had about 22,000 
men, and to have lost on Oct. 3, 4, and 5, about 4,900 in 
killed, wounded, and missing, or nearly double the Union 
loss, Revised by James MERCUR. 


Corinth, Gulf of. or Gulf of Lepanto (anc. Corinthia- 
eus Sinus): an inlet of the Mediterranean, extending be- 
tween Hellas proper, or Northern Greece, and the Pelo- 
ponnesus (Morea), This gulf resembles a large inland lake. 
In beauty of scenery it equals or surpasses the most pietur- 
esque lakes of Northern Italy. " Its coasts.” says. Leake, 
“broken into an infinite variety of outline by the ever- 
changing mixture of bold promontory, gentle slope, and 
cultivated level, are crowned on every side by lofty moun- 
tains of the most majestic forms" It extends E. and W. 
nearly 80 miles. without including the part called the Gulf 
of Patras, which is connected with the other portion by a 
strait less than 2 miles wide, sometimes called the Little 
Dardanelles, Sec also LEPANTO., GULF OF. 
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Corinth, Isthmus of: a neck of land connecting Attica 
with the Morea, and separating the Gulf of Corinth. from 
that of Mgina. Its width varies from 4 о 8 miles. This 
isthinus was the scene of the celebrated Isthmian games and 
the site of a famous temple of Neptune, (See. IsTHMIAN 
GAMES.) А ship-canal has been constructed through the 
isthmus, See SIHIP-CANALS. 


Corinthian Order: in architecture, a form of column 
and entablature invented in Greece but perfected by the 
Romans. Its origin is uncertain, the Vitruvian legend of 
Callimachus and the basket. encircled by acanthus leaves 
having been wholly discredited by modern archwology, lt 
was not generally used in Greece before the age of Alexan- 
der (330 в. с). and the few remaining examples differ widely 
from each other. In Greek hands it was treated as a 
variant of the Ionie, having no distinctive form of base or 
entablature, but characterized mainly by its slender shaft 
and tall, bell-shaped capital encircled by rows of acanthus 
leaves. In the order of the Tower of the Winds there is 
but one row of these leaves, and the upper part of the bell 
is nearly plain: in that of the Choragic monument of Lysic- 
rates there are two rows of leaves, above which appear 
coupled scrolls under the corners of the abacus, with honey- 
suckles in the middle. The Romans greatly affected the 
Corinthian order, and developed it into a distinctive order 
bv giving it a special form of base and modifying the en- 
tablature, to the cornice of which they added modillions or 
brackets. The Roman Corinthian capital is somewhat over 
one shaft-diameter in height; it consists of an abacus with 
concave sides surmounting а bell-shaped core, around which 
are sixteen acanthus leaves in two tiers. From between 
these spring eight stalks (caulicolt), out of which grow 
branching leaves and serolls, which meet under the cor- 
ners of the abacus, with smaller scrolls and a rosette in the 
middle of each side. The shaft is either fluted, as in the 
temple of Castor and Pollux (misealled “Jupiter Stator ") 
at Rome, or à smooth and polished monolith, as in the 
porch of the Pantheon. The whole column varies from 94 
to 10} diameters in height, and carries an entablature whose 
architrave is usually profiled in three unequal bands, though 
sometimes there are but two. The frieze is usually richly 
sculptured, and is surmounted by a highly ornate cornice, 
decorated with carved moldings, dentils, and modillions 
faced on the under side with acanthus leaves. Among the 
principal antique examples of the order are the Pantheon, 
the temples of Mars Ultor, Vespasian, and Castor and Pol- 
lux at Rome; the temple of Zeus at Athens, and the Maison 
Carrée at Nimes, the last two being doubtless executed by 
Greek hands. The Corinthian order was frequently used 
by the architects of the Renaissance. The Capitol at Wash- 
ington is a good modern example of the order. See ARCHI- 
TECTURE and ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE. 

A. D. Е. HAMLIN. 


Corinthians, THE First AND SECOND EPISTLES ОЕ ST. 
PAUL TO THE: Canonical books of the New Testament. 
First Corinthians was written from Ephesus in the spring 
of the year 57, to rebuke the Church at Corinth for party 
spirit, disrespect to the apostles authority, licentiousness, 
impropriety at public meetings (especially at the Holy Com- 
munion), vanity, and self-seeking. The apostle also settles 
some сахех of conscience as to eating idol-sacrifices, and a 
point of doctrine as to the resurrection, Second Corin- 
thians—The first Epistle had been sent by Titus probably, 
Whose report. greatly comforted the apostle (2 Cor. vii. 4-16), 
so he sends him back with this second letter, which is a 
sober and conciliatory but earnest. statement of the apostle's 
true and just authority. From no other source do we learn 
so much regarding the personality of the apostle. When 
he wrote he had reached Macedonia on his way to Achaia; 
was probably in Thessalonica. The time was the summer 
ol 51. The best commentaries in English are by С. Hodge 
(New York, 1857); A. P. Stanley (London, 1855); J. А. 
Bett (1882); F. Godet (1885); J. J. Lias (1886-02, 2 vols: 
M. рох, Eirposrtor’s Bible (1880-03, 2 vols); on First 
Epistle alone, by T. C. Edwards (London, 1885); C. J. BHi- 
cott (IN8N), See PAULINE EPISTLES. 

Two APOCRYPHAL ErisrLES (OF THE CORINTHIANS TO ST. 
PAUL, AND OF Sr. PAUL TO THE CORINTHIANS), existing in 
the Armenian, are worthless productions, English trans- 
lations are to be seen in Whiston's Authentic Records, and 
Latin in J. A. Giles's Coder Apoeryphus, N. T, pp. 509, 510. 

THe Epistle oF CLEMENT OF ROME TO THE CORINTHIANS 
has been regarded as spurious by some, but without suf- 
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ficient reason, and its genuineness is now conceded. It is 
translated in vol. i, pp. 5-21. of the Ante-Nicene Fathers 
(New York). The so-called Second Epistle of Clement te 
the Corinthians is doubtless a part of the pseudo-Clementine 
homilies, to which it is now generally referred. See CLEMENT 
or ROME. 

Corinto: a port of Northwestern Nicaragua; in the de- 
partment of Chinandega; on a bay of the Pacific Ocean (sec 
map of Central America, ref. 6-Н). It is connected by rail 
with Managua, Masava, and Granada, and the Pacific mail- 
steamers touch there regularly. The trade is important, 
the railroad haviug made this the principal port of the re- 
public, Besides the eustom-house and warehouses, the town 
15 composed mainly of adobe or straw huts. Pop. probatcv 
less than 2,000. H. ILS. 


Coriola’nus, Catus Marcius: Roman hero, who. accori- 
ing to tradition, received the surname Coriolanus because 
he defeated the Volsci at Corioli about 490 в. c. During a 
famine he advised that grain should not be distributed 
grutis among the plebeians unless they abandoned the rizht 
or privilege of electing tribunes of the people. For this ef- 
{епке he was banished. Having obtained command of the 
Volscian army, he marched against Rome, the citizens of 
which were unable to resist him. He was at length ap- 
peased by a deputation of Roman matrons, led by iis 
mother Veturia, and his wife Volumnia. The story of Con- 
olanus forms the subject of one of Shakspeare’s dramis. 
See Arnold, History of Rome. 


Corip’pus, Fuavivs Crescoyivs: a literary man (gram- 
maticus) who was born in Africa and flourished probably 
in the sixth century; known as the author of an ехігау- 
agant panegyric upon Justin the Younger, who was Byzan- 
tine emperor from 565 to 578 A. D., and of a poem caiiad 
Johannis, celebrating the exploits of Johannes, a рг» 
consul in Africa in Justinian’s time, It is believed by 
some, but without full evidence, that he was the same 
Cresconius who wrote large and important collections vf 
the canon law, and who was an African bishop of uncértain 
age. Corippus was a writer of ability, and those parts of 
his work which аге now perfect are highly prized. Much 
mystery formerly existed with regard to the authorship f 
his writings, but the discovery of a fairly preserved Ms. 
in 1814 cleared away most of the difficulties which had 
beset this vexed question. The above works have bern 
often reprinted. See especially the editions bv I. Partsea 
(Berlin, 1879) and by Mr. Petschenig (Berlin, 1856). 


Cork [from Span. coreho, cork, corche, cork-shoe < Lat. 
cor ler, -tcts, bark]: the bark of the Quercus suber. a species 
of oak growing in Spain, Italy, and the south of France. 
The bark may be removed annually without injuring the 
tree. Cork is extensively used in the form of stoppers for 
glass bottles, and іп the construction of life-preservers апі 
life-boats, When rasped cork is digested Im water aud 
alcohol, it leaves about 75 per cent. of insoluble matter. 
called suberine. The cork-tree has been introduced success 
fully in the Southern U. 5. 


Cork: the most southern county of Ireland; borderin: 
on the Atlantic Ocean. Area, 2.890 sq. miles. It isdrainel 
by the rivers Blackwater, Lee, and Bandon. The surface is 
diversified, ahd presents picturesque scenery. The coast is 
deeply indented with several bays and inlets, which fern 
excellent: harbors, Among these are Bantry Bav and th: 
harbors of Cork and Kinsale. The predominant rocks ar: 
old red sandstone and mountain limestone. Here are minc: 
of copper and coal. Capital, Cork. Pop. (1891) 436.641. 

Cork : city: river-port and third city of Ireland ; capital 
of Cork county; on the river Lee, 11 miles from the s. 
and 136 miles S. W. of Dublin by rail (see map of Irelar 
ref. 14-E). It is built partly on an island of the rivo. 
which is here crossed by nine modern bridges. Many of th: 
houses are of stone and brick, and the main streets are wui- 
and well-paved, but. the suburbs are mean. Ainong Uc 
principal edifices are the court-house, mansion-house. ti 
exchange, а eustom-house, a lunatic asylum, and an epi- 
copal palace. It contains a Protestant and a Cuthole esii- 
dral and two large Roman Catholic churches, Queen's Cei- 
lege, the Cork Library, a medical school, two or thre: 
theaters, a fever hospital, and several convents. The che! 
manufactures are glass, paper. gingham, iron, gloves, et. 
Cork has a large, safe; and landlocked harbor. formed by a: 
estuary of the river Lee, The entrance, which is а mi 
wide, 15 11 miles from the city. Queenstown is on an islar! 
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inthis harbor. Cork derives much of its prosperity from 
commerce. It is connected by railway with Dublin and 
other cities. Steam-packets ply between this port and Dub- 
lin, Liverpool, Bristol, ete. Cork returns two members to 
Parliament. It is supposed to have been founded in the 
sixth century. Pop. (1891) 75,070. 

Cork, Earus or (1620): Earls of Orrery (1660), Barons 
Boyle of Youghal (1616), Barons Broghill, Viscounts Kinal- 
mealy, and Barons of Bandon Bridge (Ireland, 1628), Bar- 
ons Boyle of Marston, Somerset (Great Britain, 1711).— 
RıcHaRD Boye, ninth earl, К. .P., P. C., master of the 
buekhounds, b. A pr. 19, 1829; succeeded his grandfather June 
29, 1856. 

Cork, RICHARD Boy te, First Earl of : a British statesman ; 
b. at Canterbury, Oct. 3, 1566. He was made privy coun- 
cilor for Ireland in 1612, raised to the peerage in 1616, be- 
came Earl of Cork in 1620, lord justice of Ireland in 1629, 
and lord treasurer in 1631. D. Sept. 15, 1643. He is known 
аз “the great Earl of Cork," and was father of Robert 
Boyle, the philosopher. 

Cormenin, koórm' nin, Lovis MARIE DE LA Haye, Vi- 
comte de : French political writer; b. in Paris, Jan. 6, 1788. 
He became in 1828 a liberal member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, and under the pseudonym of Timon wrote politi- 
cal pamphlets which were successful. He was president of 
the committee which formed a new constitution in 1848. 
Among his works Droit Administratif (1831; 5th ed. 1840) 
is the most important. After the coup d'état of Dec., 1851, 
he was a member of the council of state. In 1855 he was 
admitted into the Institute. D. May 6, 1868. 


Cormon, kér'mén’, FERNAND: painter of historical and 
archeological subjects and of portraits; b. in Paris, Dec. 
22, 1845. Pupil of Fromentin, Cabanel, and Portaels ; 
medals of honor Salon of 1887 and Paris Exposition 1889; 
officer Legion of Honor 1889. Two large compositions 
are in the Luxembourg Gallery, Paris, Cain Supe! and 
The Victors of Salamis (1887) The Stone Age, exhibit- 
ed at the Salon of 1884, is also a vast canvas, and all of 
these works are painted with great science and technical 
strength. It must be said, however, that the chief interest 
in them lies in the ‘fact that they are reconstructions or 
representations of the life of other days, for which there are 
not many authentic documents, and the painter relies on so 
presenting his subjects on canvas as to give them an air of 
truth. In the Can, which is the best of the three, there is 
fine composition, great breadth of handling, and strong 
draughtsmanship. Cormon’s work is not in any sense re- 
markable for color. He is a figure of considerable im portance 
in eontemporary art, one of the best instructors in Paris, 
and as a portrait-painter is notably successful in the render- 
ing of character. Studio in Paris. WILLIAM А. COFFIN. 


Cormontaigne, kor'mon'táit, Louris, de: French military 
engineer; b. in 1696. He made improvements in the art of 
fortifieation, on which he wrote several treatises. He planned 
the fortifications which were constructed at Metz and Thion- 
ville in the reign of Louis XV. D. Oct. 20, 1752. 


Cormorant: any one of a family of aquatic birds (Phala- 
crocoracide@) related to the pelicans. They are characterized 
by a long neck, compressed 
bill with а hook at the tip, 
wings of moderate length, and 
rather long, stiff tail. The 
feet are totipalmate, that is, 
all the toes, including the 
first, are connected by a web, 
and there are no external nos- 
trils. The conspicuous pouch 
of the pelican 1s represented 
by a patch of bare, often high- 
ly colored, skin beneath the 
bill, and extending to the up- 
per part of the throat. Сог- 
morants oecur along the sea- 
coast almost throughout the 
world, except in the coldest 
parts, and many are found on inland waters. They usually 
nest in large colonies, choosing the rocky shelves of some 
DESDE coast, or, in warmer latitudes, the tangled shrub- 
very of some island. The young are blind, naked, and help- 
less, and do not attain their growth for some time. Cor- 
morants live chiefly upon fish which they capture by diving, 
and in China and Japan these birds are trained to fish for 
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their owners. The double-crested cormorant, Phalacro- 
сотах carbo, the most common species in the U. S., is found 
on both coasts of North America and in the interior. Its 
general color is glossy, greenish black. The European 
cormorant, P. carbo, shown in the cut, also occurs spar- 
ingly on our eastern coast. Pallas’s cormorant, P. per- 
spicillatus, once found on the Commander islands, is ex- 
tinct, and but four specimens are known to be in existence. 
F. A. Lucas. 

Corn [O. Eng. corn, Germ. Korn; cf. Lat. grà' num]: a 
general name given to various seeds, especially to cereal and 
farinaceous grains which grow in ears and are used for food, 
as wheat, barley, rye, and maize. In Great Britain the term 
is generally applied to wheat, rye, oats, and barley, and 
means simply“ grain." In Scotland and Ireland, however, 
it is commonly restricted to “oats.” Inthe U.S. the term is 
restricted to maize or Indian corn. See MAIZE. 


‚ 

Corn [from Lat. cornu, a horn]: a horny accumulation 
of epidermic cells upon the surface of the human foot, pro- 
duced by the pressure of the boot or shoe. Corns may be 
softened by hot water or poultices, and the horny part can 
be carefully removed with the knife. When painful, they 
may be generally much relieved by the occasional application 
of a solution of nitrate of silver. "Various surgical appli- 
ances have been devised for the relief of corns, which when 
neglected may give rise to serious trouble. 


Cor'narists: See Совхнект, DIEDRIK. 


Cornaro, CATERINA: Queen of Cyprus; b. in Venice, 
1454; married James de Lusignan, King of Cyprus, and on 
his death in 1473 succeeded him on the throne; abdicated 
in favor of the Venetians in 1489. Her portrait was painted 
by Titian. D. 1510. 


Cornaro, kór-naa'ro, Lurer: Venetian nobleman; b. 
1467; d. 1566 ; lived very freely up to his fortieth year, when 
he adopted an almost ascetic mode of life, and put himself 
on a diet of 12 oz. of solid meat and 14 oz. of wine a day. 
In his eighty-third year he wrote his Sure Method of At- 
taining a Long Life, the English translation of which has 
run through more than thirty editions. 


Corn'bury, Epwarp Hyper, Lord: the grandson of Ed- 
ward Hyde, first Earl of Clarendon. He deserted the serv- 
ice of James II. in 1688, and became an adherent of the 
Prince of Orange (William IIT.), who appointed him Govern- 
or of New York in 1702. He was censured for rapacity 
and tyrannical conduct, and was removed in 1708, and soon 
after returned to England to succeed his father as third 
earl. D. Apr. 1, 1723. 


Corn-erake, or Land-rail: the Crex pratensis, a Euro- 
pean bird, a rare visitant of the U. S. It is a wader, 7 
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Corn-crake, or land-rail. 


inches long, of a brown-gray color, haunting corn and gw 
lands and osier-beds. It is а game bird, quite hard to flush 
as it runs rapidly away from a dog. 
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Cor’nea [Lat. femin. of adjec. cor'neus, horny; deriv. of 
cornu, — : the transparent horny membrane which 
forms the anterior part of the eyeball. In vertebrates it is 
simple; in insects it is divided into numerous hexagonal 
segments, See EYE. 

Corneille, kór'nàl' or kor'nà/", PIERRE : French dramatic 
author; b. at Rouen, June 6, 1606; is called the founder of 
the French drama. He was educated by the Jesuits, and 
studied law, which he practiced for several years without 
success. In 1629 he produced élite, a comedy, which was 
performed with applause. Between 1629 and 1635 he wrote 
several comedies which are inferior to his later works. His 
Médée (1635), a tragedy, although somewhat bombastic, 
contains eloquent passages, and reveals the dawning of his 
genius, His reputation was greatly increased by the tragedy 
of the Cid (1636), an imitation of the Spanish drama of the 
same name. The Cid was performed with great applause, 
and surpassed everything that had appeared on the French 
stage. Ye produced in 1639 Les Horaces and Cinna, which 
are excellent in invention and style. Cinna and Polyeucte 
(1640) are considered by some critics as his masterpieces. 
He was admitted into the French Academy in 1647. Among 
his other works are Le Menteur (1642), a comedy of charac- 


ter and intrigue, and an opera, La Toison d'Or (1661). He 
died in Paris, Oct. 1, 1684, and left several children. He 


was an uncle of Fontenelle. The French call him the “grand 
Corneille," partly to distinguish him from his brother 
Thomas. In the opinion of many crities he excelled other 
French dramatists in impressive declamation, sublime 
thoughts, and a condensed and noble style. See Fontenelle, 
kloge de Corneille ; Guizot, Corneille et son Temps (1892); 
Taschereau, Hislotre de la Vie e£ des Ouvrages de Corneille 
(1829); Bouquet, Points obscurs de la Vie de Corneille (1888) ; 
Picot, Bibliographie Cornélienne (1815). Among the edi- 
tions of his works is one by Marty-Laveaux (12 vols., 1562-67). 
Corneille, THomas: French dramatist; a brother of the 
preceding; b. at Rouen, Aug. 20, 1625. His first work was 
a comedy entitled Engagements du Hasard (1647). He pro- 
duced Timocrate, Ariane, and other tragedies, and several 
encyclopedic works. D. Dec. 17, 1709. 


Cor'nel : à shrubby plant bearing the name of dogwood, 
belonging to the genus Cornus, which includes about twenty- 
five species, mostly of the northern hemisphere. The small 
flowers have four petals, four stamens, and an inferior two 
to three celled ovary, producing a fleshy fruit. The common 
dogwood, Cornus florida, of the Eastern U. S. is à small 
tree yielding a hard wood resembling boxwood. The dwarf 
cornel, or bunch-berry, C. canadensis, is a low herb growing 
in cold, damp woods in the North. There are, all told, 
eighteen species in North America. CHARLES E. ВЕѕЅЕҮ. 


Corne'lia, mother of the Gracchi: See GRACCHUS. 
Cornelian, or Carnelian: See CHALCEDONY. 


Corne’lius, Erias, D. D.: clergyman; b. at Somers, West- 
chester, co., №. Y., July 31. 1794. Graduated at Yale College 
1813; he became missionary to the Cherokee and Chickasaw 
Indians, and greatly helped the cause by his book The Lit- 
tle Osage Captive [Lydia Carter], an Authentic Narrative 
(New York, 1821; 3d ed. Boston, 1837). In 1819 he became 
colleague of Rev. Samuel Worcester, at Salem, Mass, In 
1820 he became secretary of the American Education So- 
ciety, in which capacity he gave a notable impulse to the 
work of training men for the Christian ministry. D. at 
Hartford, Conn., Feb. 12, 1832. A few weeks before his 
death he sueceeded Jeremiah Evarts as one of the seeretaries 
of the A. B. C. К. M. Iis life was written by B. B. Ed- 
wards (Boston, 1833; 2d ed. 1834; rep. Edinburgh, 1834). 

Cornelius, PETER, von: historical painter; b. at Diissel- 
dorf, Sept. ЭЗ, 1782 ; d. in Berlin, Mar. 6, 1867; pupil of Düs- 
seldorf Academy; director of the Academy; executed the 
Шаа frescoes in the Glyptothek, Munich, 1822-30; from 
1841-61 executed a series of frescoes for the cemetery in 
Berlin, Important works besides these are The Last Judq- 
ment, Ludwigs Kirche, Munich; Hagen Sinking the Niebe- 
lungen Hoard, National Gallery, Berlin; Dante frescoes in 
the Villa Massimi, Rome. W. A. C. 

Cornelius Nepos: See Neros, 

Cornell, Atoxzo B.: b. at Ithaca, N. Y., Jan. 22, 1832; 
son of Hon, Ezra Cornell, founder of Cornell University; 
educated at the academy in Ithaca: telegraph operator for 
some time; manager of Cleveland telegraph office 1848, and 
1855-59 of principal telegraph office in New York city; 
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1864—69 cashier and vice-president of First National Bank 
of Ithaca; afterward first vice-president of Western Union 
Telegraph Company: chairman of Republican county сош- 
mittee 1859-66; in 1868 Republican candidate for Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of New York; surveyor of port of New Yerk 
1869-72 ; in 1870 was first elected chairman of Republican 
State committee; speaker of Assembly in 1873, 1873-76 
und 1878; naval officer of New York in 1876; Governor of 
New York 1880-83. 

Cornell, Ezra: founder of Cornell University; b. at 
Westchester Landing, №. Y., Jan. 11, 1807. Soon after the 
invention of the telegraph he devoted his attention to thst 
enterprise, and in its development. acquired a large fortune. 
He served in the New York State Senate, and in 1865 found- 
ed the CORNELL University (g. v... D. Dec. 9, 1874. at Ith- 
аса, N. Y. His Life, by Alonzo B. Cornell, was published 
for private circulation in 1884. 

Cornell, Јонх Henry: organist, composer, and teacler: 
b. in New York city, May 8, 1828; received his mivical 
education partly at home and partly in Germany. Пе за 
for many years the organist abd choir-direetor of St. Раш» 
chapel, New York. After resigning that position he de 
voted himself exelusively to teaching and the writing «f 
books of an educatioual character. His Primer of Мот 
Tonality (1876) attained considerable popularity, and his 
Musical Form is a very valuable treatise. His composition: 
are not many and are entirely sacred. D. in New York. 
Mar. 1, 1891. D. E. HERVEY. 


Cornell College (Mt. Vernon, Ia.): an institution under 
the direction of the Upper Iowa and the Northwest Jowa 
Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
history of the school began in 1852, Miss А. C. Forner b- 
ing the first teacher. At the more formal organization as à 
seminary, Rev. Samuel M. Fellows, M. A., afterwanl presi- 
dent of the college, became the first principal. The sche 
was founded and sustained during the earlier years of it: 
existence by the self-sacrifice and earnest effort of the pic 
neer settlers of Mt. Vernon and vicinity under the lead- 
ership of Rev. George B. Bowman, D. D. A college orgat- 
ization was effected in 1857. The art hall, science hall, 
Bowman hall, and the main college building are of brick. 
The chapel is of stone, two stories high. built in the modem 
Gothic style of architecture. Besides the four regular e- 
lege courses, classical, philosophical, scientifie, and civil en- 
gineering, there are preparatory, normal, art, and musics 
departments, The и. Rev. W. F. King. D. D. LL. D.. 
has been at the head of the institution since 1863. The far- 
ulty consists of 27 professors and teachers, and the annus! 
enrollment of students is over 575. For sixteen years the 
general Government has detailed an army officer to give 
military instruction to the students. In addition to t? 
general endowment, three chairs have been endowed by eift 
of the late Bishop L. L. Hamline, the Hon. D. №. Coy. 
and the alumni. The history of the institution has ln 
marked on account of its high intellectual and religions 
standards. HaMLine H. FREER. 


Cornell University: a collegiate institution at Ilias. 
Tompkins co., N. Y. In July, 1862, Congress granted i» 
each State 30,000 acres of publie land for every Senator аг 
Representative it was entitled to, the income to be —— 
for ever to colleges “where the leading object. shall le. 
without excluding other scientific and classical studies ar 
including military tactics, to teach such branches of leari 
ing as are related to agriculture and Ше mechanie arts 

. in order to promote the liberal and practical education 
of the industrial classes in the several pursuits and preiez 
sions in life." One-tenth of this may be used for expr- 
mental farms, but no portion for buildings, New Yora“ 
share was 990,000 acres. By charter of 1865 and 1867 the 
Legislature of the State established the Cornell Univer? 
with a foundation of $500,000, given it by Hon. Ezra Cor 
nell. of Ithaca, and secured to it the entire income of tl» 
land-grant. During several years after the establishment et 
the university the price of land serip was so low that ven 
little could be realized from the Federal endowment. A! 
length, however, Mr. Cornell secured the passage of a ʻa 
by the Legislature of the State of New York authorizing hin 
to purchase the scrip at the current market price, on eorr 
tion that all the profits accruing from the location and sale 
of the lands represented by such serip should be turned ov 
to the university as a part of the Cornell Endowment Fur 
The lands located by Mr. Cornell under this authortty Y 
very largely pine-lands in Wisconsin, and were held a's 
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1881, when, in consequence of the great inerease in the 
value of timber, the university was able to realize a large 
profit, In the course of the next ten years the sales 
amounted to about 5,000,000, In addition to the sum thus 
realized the university has received large amounts from pri- 
vate benefactors, Mr. John. McGraw erected the McGraw 
Hall at an expense of $140,000; Mr. Hiram Sibley founded 
Sibley College; Mr. Henry W. Save gave $250,000 for Sage 
College for women, $30,000 for Sage Chapel, $260,000. for 
the Sage School of Philosophy, and 560.000 for the General 
Library Building and its endowment; Mr. А. 5. Barnes 
gave $45.000 for the erection of a building for the Students 
Christian Association ; and President Andrew D. White gave 
his library of history aud political science, valued at $100,- 
(ню), besides nearly or quite $100,000 more in miscellaneous 
gifts. 

The university was opened in the autumn of 1868, Though 
the number of students from the very first was large, it was 
not until after the material equipment was greatly increased 
by the sales following 1881 that the growth of the univer- 
sity became remarkable. In 1882 the number of students 
was 382; in 1882 it was 1.549. Andrew D. White, LL. D., 
was president from 1865 to 1885: Charles K. Adams, LL. D., 
from 1885 to 1892; Jacob а. Sehurman since 1892. The 
university includes (1893) the College of Agriculture, the 
Sibley College of Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, 
the College of Civil Engineering, the School of Law, the 
Conrse in Architecture, the Course in Arts, the Course in 
Philosophy, the Course in Science, and the Course in Let- 
ters. In many of the departments the equipment is very 
extensive. Since 1872 both sexes have been admitted on 
eanal terms. The university bestows thirteen fellowships of 
#400 each. two of $500 each, and twelve scholarships of $200 
eich. The grounds of the university consist of 270 acres, 
picturesquely situated about 450 feet above Cayuga lake. 

С. К. Abas. 

Cor’net [from Fr. cornette, dimin. from Lat. cor nu, horn]: 
a musical instrument usually of brass, and originally of a 
curved. horn-like shape. Cornets are of various kinds, but 
the best form is that known as the cornet-d-prsions (a French 
term signifying a “cornet with pistons,” because modifica- 
tions of sound are produced by smull pistons moved by the 
payer's fingers), 

Cor’net [Ital. cornetta, a small flag]: a commissioned offi- 
eer of cavalry, corresponding in rank with the ensign of in- 
fautry. ‘The standard was formerly carried by the cornet, 
hence the name. There are no cornets in the U. 5. army. 


Corn-flower, or Bluebottle (Centaurea cyaneus): а com- 
posite weed common in European grain-fields and cultivated 
in gardens in the U. S.; admired for the rich blue color of 
the outer barren florets. 


Corn'hert, or Koornhert, Dieprm: Dutch author and 
reformer; b. at Amsterdam in 1522. He efficiently pro- 
Inoted the Protestant Reformation, but opposed Calvinism ; 
wrote a Treatise against the Capital Punishment of Her- 
efics. Не gave valuable assistance to the Prince of Orange 
in his contest against Spain, and became secretary of state in 
Holland in 1572. D. Oct. 20,1590. His followers, who were 
called Cornarists, disappeared from history after the rise 
uf the Arminian party in the Dutch Church. 


Cornice: the upper and projecting or crowning portion 
ofa wall. It is often made very ornumental by means of 
rich moldings, carving, inlay of colored material, or by all 
these means. In Greek and Grweo-Roman architecture, 
and in all the styles derived from these, it forms the upper 
part of an entabluture and consists of a bed-mold, corona, 
and cymatium or gutter, and sometimes other members, as 
deutils or modillions, See ENTABLATURE. 

A. D. F. HAMLIN. 


Corniferous Limestone [corniferous is from Lat. 
cornu, & horn + ferre, bear]: a formation of the Devonian 
period occurring in New York, Pennsvlvania, Ohio, and 
Canada. It is characterized by a large invertebrate fauna, 
and contains remains of fish. Certain layers are exten- 
sively quarried for lime and for building material, but. the 
greater portion of the formation is rendered unlit for these 
uses by the abundance of the chert, or nornstone, whence 
its name is derived. G. К. G. 

, Согпїй”сїпв: a writer cn rhetoric, mentioned several 
times by Quintilian. The treatise commonly cited under the 
title of Auctor ad Herennium, and formerly attributed to 
Cicero, with whose works it is usually printed, is now com- 
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monly aseribed to Cornificius. The work. in four books, is 
the most admirable Roman manual upon rhetoric extant, 
and must have been composed about 84 B. c., as it was used 
by Cicero in his youthful treatise De Inrentione. See edi- 
tions by C. L, Kayser (Leipzig, 1854): G. Friedrich (part i., 
vol. i. of the Teubner Cicero, Leipzig, 1884), and Е. Marx, 
who denies the authorship of Cornificius and has published 
the text under the title Zucerfí Auctoris de ratione dicendi 
and C. Herennium libri IV. (Leipzig, 1893). M. WARREN. 


Corning: town (founded in 1869); capital of Adams co., 
Ta. (for location of county, see map of Iowa, ref. 7-Е); situ- 
ated on Ch. Bur. and Q. R. К. and on East Nodoway river: 
80 miles K. 5. E. from Council Bluffs. The town has 6 
churches, an academy, 2 publie schools, 4 canning-factories, 
cheese-factory, 2 butter-factories, fruit-drving establishment, 
3 stone-quarries, flour-mills, and tile and brick works. Pup. 
(1830) 1,526; (1890) 1.682; (1893) 1,769. 

EDITOR OF * Abas COUNTY GAZETTE.” 


Corning: city (incorporated in 1890); one of the capitals 
of Steuben eo. N. Y. (for location, see map of New York, 
ref. 6-15); on the Chemung river. and the Del., Lack. and W.. 
the Erie, апа the Fall Brook railways; 20 miles W. of El- 
mira, It has gas and electric light plants, brick and stone 
pavements, efficient sewerage, and water-works owned by the 
city. There are 7 churches, 4 public-school buildings, city- 
hall that cost 350.000, publie library, St. Mary's Orphan 
Asylum, 2 banks, 2 daily newspapers, and manufactures of 
railway cars, flint and cut glass, building and paving brick, 
terra-cotta work, marble and granite monuments, flour, 
lumber, stoves, furnaces, cigars, wagons, and sash and 
blinds. The tobaceo-erop of the Chemung and neighbor- 
ing valleys is largely handled here. Pop. (1880) 4,802 ; (1890) 
8,550; (1894) estimated, 12,000. b. W. WELLINGTON. 

Corning. Erastus: capitalist; b. at Norwich. Conn., Dec. 
14, 1794; became a wealthy iron-merchant of Albany, N. Y., 
and was a member of Congress from the last-named State 
1857-63 and 1865-67. He was one of the leading railroad 
capitalists of the U. S., was one of the regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, and was greatly interested 
in the cause of popular education. D. Apr. 9, 1872. 


Cornish Language: a branch of the Keltic family of 
languages, and nearest related to the Bretonie and the Welsh. 
It was spoken in Cornwall down into the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but lias been so completely displaced by English that 
in recent years there remained but a few old people who 
could recall some scattered Cornish words. The literary 
records date, with the exception of two older vocabularies, 
from the end of the Middle Ages or the beginning of mod- 
ern times. They consist of а series of religious dramas, the 
so-called mysteries, and a poem on the passion of Christ. 
Their titles are all enumerated by Н. Jenner in the Trans- 
actions of the Philological Society (London, 1878-74). Тһе 
word-material of Cornish is collected in R. Williams's Leri- 
con Cornu-Britannicum (1365). The best grammar is con- 
tained in the Grammatica Celtica, revised by Ebel (1871). 

К. THURNEYSEN. 

Corn-laws: laws regulating the trade in grain; specific- 
ally the laws enacted by the British Parliament controlling 
the exportation or importation of grain. In feudal times 
the legislation of European countries was directed to lower- 
ing the price of food products, and to this end the exporta- 
tion of grain was prohibited, but in England this policy was 
found to press heavily upon the agricultural classes, and in 
1436 Parliament passed a law permitting exportation when 
the price of grain fell below a certain limit. Heavy duties, 
however, were still imposed. In William and Mary's reign 
these duties were abolished and bounties were granted to 
exporters, |n the meanwhile the Government had sought 
to keep up the price by prohibiting or taxing imports. А 
law passed in 1463 prohibited importation, and subsequent 
statutes held it iu restraint by high duties. All through 
the eighteenth century these two methods of keeping upthe 
priee—the granting of bounties and the heavy taxation of 
imports—marked Great Britain's policy in dealing with the 
grain trade, but in 1814 bounties were abolished. In 1815 а 
law was passed making 805. а quarter the price at which 
importation might begin. In 1822 this law was amended 
so as to permit importation when the price reached 70s. а 
quarter. The price did not rise to this point, and a further 
change was made іп 1828. When the price was 59s. to 608, 
a quarter foreign grain was admitted with a duty of 278. ; 
when the price rose above 73s. the duty fell to 18., and be- 
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tween these two extremes of price the duty varied. This 
was the principle of the sliding scale, more fully applied in 
this than in any previous statute, 

After the Reform Bill of 1832 secured for the manufactur- 
ing classes and the great towns representation in Parlia- 
ment, opposition to this protection of the landed interests 
began to make itself felt, and in 1834 a motion was offered 
to impose a fixed duty instead of the sliding scale. It was 
lost, and à motion for repeal introduced in 1837 met with 
the same fate. Henceforth the chief opposition to the corn- 
laws came from outsideof Parliament. At Manchester in 1838 
(or. as some say, in Jan., 1839) was formed an anti-corn-law 
association, which later, under the name of the Anti-Corn- 
law League, entered upon a campaign of agitation for re- 
peal. Its leader was Richard Cobden and its most eloquent 
spokesman John Bright. Representing that cheap food 
would follow the remission of duties and that the corn-laws 
were solely in the interest of the landowners, the league 
constantly won new adherents both in and out of Parlia- 
ment. In 1842 Peel caused a further modification of the 
corn-law, improving the operation of the sliding scale, but 
this did not placate the foes of protection. The potato 
blight in Ireland in 1845, followed by the failure of the corn 
crop in England, caused one of the worst famines of modern 
times. The high price of corn in the midst of the general 
distress gave the league its opportunity. Its agitation be- 
came more vigorous; Peel, then Prime Minister, was con- 
verted to its doctrines, and in Jan., 1846, declared himself 
in favor of repeal. An act providing for the gradual aboli- 
tion of duties was passed June 25, 1846, and Great Britain 
has never since returned to the policy of protecting corn. 
The effect of the repeal measure is a matter of controversy 
between free-traders and protectionists. The latter point 
to the depression of agriculture in recent years as & conse- 
quence of the change of policy. Е. M. Согвү. 

Cornplanter [Iroquois, Gartanwachia, the planter]: a 
half-breed Seneca Indian and chief of the Six Nations; b. 
about 1732 ; the son of John Abcel or O'Bail, a white trader. 
He aided the French against the English, and was a deadly 
foe to the colonists during the Revolutionary war, but after- 
ward became the steady friend of the white people. He was 
а man of great intelligence, dignity, and moral worth. D. in 
Warren co., Pa., Feb. 18, 1836. A monument was erected in 
his honor by the State of Pennsylvania in 1867. See Snow- 
den, Historical Sketch of Cornplanter (1887). 


Corn-snake: the Coluber guttatus, a colubrine, non-veno- 
mous serpent of the Southern U. S., of a brown color, and 
often 5 feet long. It is generally not seen except mornings 
and evenings. It enters houses, devours young chickens and 
other small animals, but is of gentle and familiar disposition. 


Cornu, Juutus: Professor of Romance Philology in the 
University of Prague; b. at Basel, Feb. 24, 1849. Tle is one 
of the collaborators in Gróber's Grundriss der romanischen 
Philologie, and has published important studies, especially 
upon Spanish and Portuguese subjects; e. g. Glanures pho- 
nologiques (1873); Études sur le poème du Cid (1881; 1800). 

A. R. M. 

Cornucopia [for Lat. cornu co'piae, horn of plenty]: in 
the fine arts, an ornament representing a horn, from which 
issue flowers, fruits, and leaves. The fable accounting for the 
origin of this emblem of plenty is that Amalthea, when one 
of her goats had broken off a horn, presented it to the infant 
Jupiter wreathed with flowers and filled with fruit. 


Cornu'tus, L. AxNNaEvs: а Stoje philosopher of Leptis, in 
Africa, who lived in Rome under Nero, and was the teacher 
and friend of Persius, whose satires he edited. He was ban- 
ished by Nero together with Musonius Rufus. Of his works 
we have only a manual in Greek, known as De Natura Deo- 
rum, compiled for studious youth from the etvinologizing 
and allegorizing mythologies of the earlier Stoies. Edited 
by Osann (1844) and C. Lang (1881). В.І. (r. 


Cornwall: а county forming the S.W. extremity of. Eng- 
land; bounded by the ocean on all sides except the K. It eon- 
stitutes a duchy, which is the appanage of the Prince of Wales, 
Area of the county, 1,250 sq. miles, but the duchy is larger, 
and includes a part of Devonshire, The surface is partly oc- 
eupled by rugged hills, with some fertile valleys, The river 
Tamar forms the eastern boundary of Cornwall, which it sep- 
arates from Devonshire. The extreme western point of the 
county is a promontory called band's End, Cornwall is rich 
in metals, especially tin and copper. The mining of kaolin 
and felspar is also important. Silver, lead, zinc, antimony, 
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cobalt, bismuth, and iron are found here, The mines of Сот. 
wall are deteriorating, however, both with respect to the 
quantity and with respect to the quality of their yield. The 
pilchard, herring, and mackerel fisheries are extensive. The 
chief towns are Falmouth, Penzance, Bodmin, and Trew. 
There аге in Cornwall many dolmens and other prehistoric 
remains. The ancient language of Cornwall, called the Cor- 
nish language, ceased to be spoken about the end of the eizh- 
teenth century. (See CORNISH LANGUAGE.) Capitals, Bi 
min and Launceston. Pop. (1891) 322,589. 

Cornwall: а port of entry; capital of Stormont cn., On- 
tario, Canada (see map of Ontario, ref. 2-I) ; on the north side 
of the St. Lawrence river, at the foot of the Long Sanit 
Rapids and Canal, 67 miles above Montreal, and on the Grand 
Trunk Railway. It has 8 churches, 6 schools, great water- 

wer, and manufactures of cotton and woolen goods, pai» r. 

our, etc. Pop. (1891) 6,805; (1893) estimated with suburis, 
,000. EDITOR OF “ FREEHOLDER.” 
Cornwall, Barry: See Procter, BRYAN W. 


Cornwallis, CHARLES, Marquess of: a British general: b. 
Dee. 31, 1788; eldest son of the first earl, whose title and 
estate he inherited in 1762. He became a favorite aide-tle- 
camp of the king, but he opposed the measures that pro 
voked the war of 1775-81 with the American colonies, He 
was ordered to North America in 1775, and with the rank 
of major-general took part in the battles of Brandywine and 
Germantown in 1777. Having obtained the command of an 
army in South Carolina, he defeated Gen. Gates at Camden 
Aug. 16, 1780. Mar. 15, 1781, he gained some advantage 
over Gen. Greene at Guilford Court-house, and invaded Vir- 
ginia. He occupied Yorktown, which he intrenched, and 
remained on the defensive. Gen. Washington besieged 
Yorktown, and compelled Lord Cornwallis to surrender his 
army of about 8,000 men Oct. 19, 1781. Пе is regarded as 
the ablest of the British generals who commanded in this 
war. In 1786 he was appointed governor-general of Bengal 
and sommanderin-chie! of the army in India. He waged 
war against Tippoo Sahib, whom he defeated at Seringaja- 
tam in 1792. Having returned to England in 1793. he »as 
raised to the rank of marquess. He became in 1798 Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, which was then the scene of a relw- 
lion, and he pacified the Irish by moderate measures He 
negotiated the treaty of Amiens in 1802, and was appointed 
Governor-General of India in 1805. He died at Ghazipur 
in India in the same year, Oct. 5. See his Correspondence, 
edited by Ross (3 vols. ; 2d ed. 1859); also Johnston's Tit 
Yorktown Campaign (New York, 1881). 

Cornwall on the Hudson: village: Orange co.. N. Y. 
(for location of county. see map of New York, ref. 7-1: 
situated on the N. Y., Ont. and West. and the West Shere 
railways, and on Hudson river; 5 miles S. of Newburg. lt 
has a public library, brick-yards, and several factories, and 
is a place of summer resort. Pop. (1890) 760. 


Co'ro: a former province of Venezuela; now the north- 
eastern part of the state of Falcon. 


Coro: city of Venezuela; capital of the state of Falcon; 
on low land near the coast (see map of South America, ref. 
1-C) It has a considerable export trade in coffee, cacan, 
tobacco, апа goat-skins, known as Curagoa kid-skins The 
climate is hot and unhealthy. Coro was founded in 152 
and until 1576 was the capital of the province of Vcnezueia. 
Pop. (1891) 9,000. H. H.S. 

Соге”Ъпв (in Gr. Képo:ßos): one of the half-mvthical char- 
acters of early Greek history; an Elean chiefly noted fir 
his victory in the foot-race at the Olympian games in v6 
B.C. From this victory the Olympiads were reckoned. He 
slew the monster Pane, whom Apollo sent to afflict the Ar- 
gives.— Another COREBUS was a Phrygian hero of the Trojan 
war, and a suitor of Cassandra.—In Pericles's time there was 
a famous architect named Сок‹ЕВИВ. 

Corolla [Lat., a little crown, dimin. of сокола, crown! 

in botany. the inner floral envelope of a plant. It is usunac? 
more richly colored than the calyx. Theoretically et 
sidered, the corolla is composed of modified leaves (саш: 
tal), Corollas are divisible into two classes, топора: 
lins and oly petalous, the latter of which have several + 
tinet — The monopetalous corolla has only ene pels. 
formed by the union of several moditied leaves. The cere 3 
is much employed by botanists in their systematic arrange 
ments, and by the French school has been taken as the mei 
of forming fundamental characters of the sub-classes in tt 
grand division of exogenous plants. 
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Corollary [from Lat. corolla rium, a chaplet, a present 
given to actors, ete., a fee, gratuity, i. e. something addi- 
timal; deriv. of corolla, dimin. of coro na, crown]: in math- 
enaties, denotes something in addition to the demonstration 
—viz,an inference or consequence immediately deducible 
fromthe demonstration of a proposition. АП the corollaries 
in malern editions of Euclid have been inserted by editors; 
they mày be said to constitute so many new propositions, 
differing from the original ones merely in the fact that the 
demonstrations have been omitted, 


Coroman’del Coast: the greater portion of the eastern 
mat of Madras, India: extending from Point Calymere to 
the mouth of the river Kistnah. It has no good harbor, and 
is heavily surf-beaten. The cities of Madras, Tranquebar, 
and Pondicherry are on this coast. 


Coromandel Gooseberry : See CARAMBOLA. 


Coro’na [Lat., crown]: a halo or crown of light of great 
ашу encircling the dark body of the moon during a solar 
elpe, In a total eclipse the body of the sun is completely 
hidlen by the interposition of the moon. Although so con- 
siruous on these rare occasions, the actual light of the 
erma is so faint аз to be drowned out by the brightness of 
the earth's atmosphere on every other occasion except that 
nf a total eclipse. It was for some time an open question 
whether this lieht belonged to the вип, or whether it was 
caused by the reflection of sunlight from a very rare atmos- 
phere or other matter around the sun. It is not uniform 
in texture, but. consists very largely of lines, filaments, and 
rass», the former sometimes extending out to a distance of 
two or three degrees, or several millions of miles. Probably 
it shines mostly by reflected sunlight, as its light has been 
found to be polarized. It also shines in part by its own in- 
candescence, It is sometimes called a solar atmosphere ; 
thisexpression, however, is rather misleading, since an atmos- 
phere in the ordinary sense could not exist at so great an 
elevation above thessurface of the sun. Besides, comets have 
passed through the region of the corona with a velocity of 
veral hundred miles a second, without suffering any re- 
tanlation, which would have been impossible had they en- 
countered an atmosphere. It appears to consist of minute 
slated particles, thrown out by the sun, and either falling 
back again or held in suspension by forces of which we have 
otherwise little knowledge. 

Observations upon the corona have been conducted by the 
human eye, the photographie plate. the spectroscope, and 
the polariscope, To the eye and the camera the corona 
appears to have a shape and a structure which is quite defi- 
nte and indicates à peculiar type of force acting therein. 
К may be divided into three parts: (1) two polar regions, 
wound the sun's north and south poles respectively of 
Uie axis of rotation; (2) the four quadrantal eminences in 
the Neighborhood of the parallels 40° from the poles, which 

elves а quadrilateral figure to the whole; (3) the equatorial 
"tensions Which are nearly parallel to the plane of the 
“upie А close examination of the pictures shows that 
the polar regions are traversed by sharply defined. straight 
and curved lines, at the poles being nearly radial, but curv- 
¥ more sharply away from the radii extended, in propor- 
ite to the angular distance of the radii from the pole. 
iene are associated into separate rays, some being 
— по the others, The quadrantal and the equatorial 
is ee structureless MASSES, which are some- 
ШШ. —— Dy. true radiating lines, The writer has worked 
ae ory eich seems to explain many of the phenomena 
UP m wen described. See The A merican Journal of 
"n a an „ 1890, and July, 1891) and The 1 ull icationa of 
Without оте Society of the Pacific (No. 16, 1891). 
Ut specifying the physical origin of the force, it is 
e m accordance with the Newtonian potential 
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It leads to the following conclusions: 
e similar to the lines of force surround- 
agnet, the poles of the axis of magnetiza- 
t+ from the poles of the axis of rotation, 
lar loneritud e SH preceding the north by about 100 of 
шу indiferent] а he visible lines of force, instead of belong- 
to be confined t о all parts of the surface of the sun, appear 
wile, the dio two belts, one in each hemisphere, say 12 
tance of 34». mm, Peerallel of the belt located at à polar dis- 
Vt toward the le ravs spring up from these belts and curve 

equator like immense rockets, forming from 
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their size and length the most magnificent streamers in the 
solar system. They may be said to be the prototype of the 
terrestrial auroras; in fact, the solar and the terrestrial sys- 
tems have several points of resemblance, and they no doubt 
are also connected with each other through the intervening 
space, as is suggested by actions known to occur almost 
simultaneously on the sun and the earth. These rays are 
seen by the observer as projected on the background of the 
sky, those in front centrally forming the polar separated 
streamers, the curves depending on the lines of projection ; 
those toward the sides of the belt as it passes around the 
edge of the sun overlapping, and making the nebulous quad- 
rilateral eminences. The action of the originating force 
tends to transport fine material from thé poles of the sun 
toward the equator, and this may have gradually accumu- 
lated the equatorial extensions, and perhaps the matter of 
the zodiacal light through which the radiant sunlight is seen 
streaming in straight lines... The coronal poles in all proba- 
bility rotate with the sun, implying some kind of a nucleus. 
within its photosphere, and the synodie period of rotation 
from three eclipses has been computed to be 26:677 sidereal 
days at solar latitude + 855°. This result will need further 
study in future eclipses. 

This solution of the roblem agrees with the facts derived 
from other sources. The spectroscope shows that the corona 
consists of fine solid particles like dust, and incandescent 
gases, as indicated by certain lines, namely, the green line 
1474 (coronium), C. F. H. К. of hydrogen, an unmatched line 
(helium), and traces of some of the metallic lines. It is also 
rich in the ultra violet actinic rays suitable to photography. 
The polariscope indicates that there comes to us reflected 
light which is polarized in planes radiating from the center 
of the sun, these planes being somewhat disturbed in the 
coronal belt region, as also is the case with the number of 
the solar prominences which show a falling off at the same 
latitudes. The evidence is very good that the force chiefly 
concerned in distributing matter about the sun is of the 
same general nature as electric and magnetic forces, if not 
identical with them. 

While much has been done to clear up its mystery from 
an astronomical point of view, the real nature or the physics 
of the subject yet remain to be elucidated. 

FRANK Н. BIGELOW. 


Corona : in architecture, the flat, square, massive mem- 
ber of a classical cornice, often called the drift or larmier ; 
situated between the eymatium and the bed-molding. Its 
use is to carry the water, drop by drop, from the building. 


Corona, Coronet, or Crown: a botanical term applied 
to an appendage in the interior of the corolla of some flowers. 
In some cases the corona has the form of a cup, as in the 
narcissus. Formerly the corona was regarded as composed 
of modified stamens, or supernumerary petals; the tendency 
now is to regard it as composed of united petaline stipules. 
The five hooded bodies seated on the tube of the stamens of 
the asclepias are called the crown. 


Corona: village; Queens co., N. Y. (for location of coun- 
ty, see map of New York, ref. 8-B); situated on Long Island 
R. К.; 2 miles W. of Flushing: has manufactories of door- 
knobs, portable houses, etc. Pop. (1880) 750; (1890) 2,362. 

Corona Austra'lis, or Southern Crown: a constellation 
of the southern hemisphere; about the knee of Sagittarius ; 
scarcely visible in the northern temperate zone. 


Corona Borea'lis, or Northern Crown: a small but 
very beautiful constellation between Hercules and Bootes ; 
formed of a semicircle of stars which may be seen near the 
zenith from May till July. 

Coronach, kor’6-nik, [Gael. coranach, a crying, dirge; 
comh, with + ran, ania: a funeral dirge or lament, min- 
gled with the shrieks and wailings of women; formerly heard 
in Scotland, especially in the Highlands. The funeral dirge, 
which is still used at wakes in remote parts of Ireland, is 
commonly known as the deen. Traces of the same practice 
are found among many primitive peoples. 

Coronado: See VASQUEZ. 

Coronation [from Lat. corona tio, the crowning; deriv. 
of coron re, to crown]: the act of crowning a monarch; the 
ceremony of placing the crown upon the head, commonly 
performed at the time of or soon after the accession of a sov- 
ereien to the throne. In some countries of Europe it is eus- 
tomary for a bishop to place the erown on tlie head. of the 
sovereign, In others, as in Prussia, the crown is sometimes 
placed upon the head by the monarch himself. The eere- 
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mony of coronation is a very ancient one, at least as old as 
King Solomon's time. Anointing often accompanies the 
coronation, and in Great Britain the sovereign also takes an 
oath to support the laws, customs, and statutes, the laws of 
God, the Protestant Reformed religion, the Church of Eng- 
land, ete ; security for the Church of Scotland being prom- 
ised in the oath of accession, which in some instances. long 
precedes the coronation, For example, George [Vs acces- 
sion was Jan. 29, 1820, but. his coronation was deferred 
nearly eighteen months—till July 19, 1821. The ceremony 
of coronation is not necessary to the authority of a mon- 
arch, Revised by €. К. Apams. 


Coroner, anciently Crowner [literally, an officer of the 
erown: Lat. coro na]: formerly an officer of high dignity, 
who served as a deputy of the crown and as chief Justice of 
the kings bench in England. At present, in England and 
most of the U. S., a coroner is an officer who in case of sud- 
den or invsterious death summons a jury, which sits in sight 
of the body, to determine the cause and manner of death. 
Coroners may cominit persons suspected of homicide after 
Inquest, without. warrant, for trial, and are empowered, In 
the U. S., to take ante-inortem statements. They also hold 
inquests in regard to salvage from shipwrecks. They had 
anciently powers much greater than at present, 


Coronet [dimin. of О. Fr. corone < Lat. coro'na, crown]: 
in heraldry, an inferior crown belonging to the nobility. 
The monument of John of Eltham (second son of. Edward 
II), who died in 1334, is said to afford the earliest. English 
representation of this ornament. 


Corot, Кото’, Jean BAPTISTE CAMILLE: wag eee ш: 
b. in Paris, July 20, 1796; d. there Feb. 23, 1875. Pupil of 
Michallon and Victor Bertin: second-class medal, Salon, 1833; 
first-class medals, Salon, 1848, апа Paris Exposition, 1855; 
second-class medal, Paris Exposition, 1867; officer Legion 
of Honor 1867. His father, a native of Rouen, had been a 
hair-dresser, but marrying a milliner, took up her business, 
and in a little shop in the rue de Bac in Parts accumulated 
а competence, Corot as а boy was sent. to school at Rouen, 
remaining there seven years. From school he went to a 
clothmaker's shop in Paris, and there spent eight years. In 
his holiday walks along the borders of the Seine at. Rouen, 
and at the lovely Paris suburb Ville d'Avray, where his 
rents had a little summer home, he grew to love nature, 
pue long set up an easel im his bedroom, and meeting 
Michallon, a young painter, and getting an insight of what 
art really meant, resolved to devote himself to it. His 
father, finding his son's purpose inflexible, guaranteed him 
a pension of 1,500 franes a year, and on this modest pension 
Corot lived for thirty vears, working early and late. His 
first instructor was Michallon, who counseled him to put 
himself face to faco with nature, and try to paint what he 
saw. When Michallon died, soon after he began to work 
with him, Corot went to Bertin, who had been Michallon’s 
master, but who was himself a severe classicist of the Pous- 
sin school, His influence did little to take away the truth 
to nature that Corot's temperament and work up to that 
time had made so strong in his studies, and he learned from 
Bertin to draw accurately and to pay attention to composi- 
tion and style. In 1825 he went to Rome and Naples, re- 
turning to Paris in 1827. Не sent his first picture to the Sa- 
lon in 1827, and exhibited there regularly every vear until he 
died. He visited Italy again in 1834 and in 1842, and in 
his later years traveled in France, Switzerland, the Low 
Countries, and went once to England. Не never married, 
aud lived chiefly at Ville d'Avray, where he painted many of 
his pictures, He always had a studio in Paris, and went into 
almost no other society than that of his fellow-artists, who 
loved him deeply and erected a monument to his mem- 
ory at Ville d'Avray in 1580. As a landseape-painter he 
stands as the greatest and most poetical painter in the 
movement, begun by Delaeroix. and Gérieault, that dis- 
carded elassicalism and conventional forms, and turned 
the attention of artists to nature itself for their inspira- 
tion, Less naturalistie than Daubigny, who must be con- 
sidered his greatest rival, his work is always founded on 
truth, and is pre-eminently true to nature in its great facts. 
lle is a type of the svnthesist in painting, suppressing de- 
tail to obtain unity of effect, and making the most of the 
great things in nature as they present themselves to the eve 
in mass. Heis a fine, though not a profuse, colorist, and 
the tone of his best landscapes is indescribably beautiful 
and tender, Corot painted figures sometimes. and some 
single figures of peasant women are fine in color and gen- 
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eral aspect. He painted the nude occasionally, but woh 
varying success, There are several works by Corot in the 
Louvre; a number, including The Ereníng Star and Iiis, 
a landscape with a little figure of the nymph, probably his 
chief masterpiece, are in private galleries in the U.S. ant 
his Dunte and Vergil is in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
WILLIAM А. Curtis, 
Corpan'eho. MANTEL NICOLAS: Peruvian poet: bh, in 
Lima, Dec. 5, 1830. In 1851 he made his déhut in literature 
with a drama, ÆI Роеѓа cruzado, which received warm em- 
mendation in Peru and. Chili. The same усаг he finished 
his medical studies, and was sent to Europe by the Governi- 
ment to study and travel. In 1853 he returned to Peru atul 
many lyries by him appeared in the Lira Patriotica,a pil» 
lication in honor of the anniversary of the battle of Avacu- 
cho. In 1854 a volume of poems by Corpancho was рш» 
lished in Paris, entitled Ensayos poctícos, In 155 ap 
peared the drama El Templario. Reads these, a varity 
of shorter productions came from his pen. D. Sept. 15, 
1863. A. К. Marsi. 


Corporal n corruption of Ital. caporale, deriv. of сар, 
head, chief ; Lat. caput]: a non-commissioned military eti- 
cer; next in rank below a sergeant. He is distinguished lw 
two chevrons worn on the arm. A “lance corporal” i» a 
private soldier who is allowed to wear one chevron as a mark 
of distinction, He may or may not perform the duties of a 
corporal, but he has no increase of rank or pay. 


Corporal [from Lat. corpora lis, belonging to the bely 
(cor'pux)] : in the Greek and Roman Catholic churches the 
altar-cloth upon which the Eucharistic species and the v 
sels containing them are placed. A “corporal oath" is an 
oath sworn upon the corporal. The name is retained by the 
ritualistic party of the Anglican Church. 


Corporal Punishment: See Bastinapo, Froceive. 
Кхост, and WHIPPING-POST. 


Corpora Quadrigemina: See BRAIN. 


Corporation [from Lat. corpora'tio, embodiment, bdr: 
deriv. of corpus, WE in law, an artificial person, consist- 
ing of one or more individuals, having certain legal eapsci- 
ties, such as succession of members, powers to sue or to le 
sued, and to act, no matter how numerous its membership 
may be, as a single individual. This new person is to be 
thought of without reference to the members of which it is 
composed. It must be carefully distinguished from a part- 
nership, in which there is merely a collection of persons, no 
artificial person being constituted. A contract made wih 
the corporation is not made with the members, nor do thes, 
in a legal point of view, own its property, though they may 
have an interest in its management on the theory of a trust. 
Corporations may be considered under the following divi- 
sions: I. Their various kinds; II. Their mode of creation; 
ПІ. Their powers; IV. Visitation; V. Dissolution. 

I. They may be variously classified, as regard is had tothe 
number of members, their objects, and the fullness of the:r 
powers. When considered as to numbers, they are eile 
aggregate (more than one) or sole, When regarded as to 
the objects to be accomplished, they are ecclesiastical or lar. 
while lay corporations are either civil or eleemosvnary, l! 
ean scarcely be said that there are any “ecclesiastical ^ eT- 
porations in the U. S., in the proper sense of the term. They 
rather belong to the English law under the rules of an e 
tablished Church. Corporations in the U. S. may be said te 
be lay. The term “eleemosynary” is substantially equiva- 
lent to “charitable,” and embraces all that large clas of 
corporate institutions established to promote religion or 
learning, to relieve the sick or the poor, and in general to 
accomplish meritorious publie objects, Another division of 
corporations is publie and private. А publie corporation 5 
designed for governmental purposes, as a city or a villas. 
Others are private. The importance of this distinction iis 
in the fact that a publie corporation, being a mere insni 
ment of government, ean be created or dissolved by the law- 
making power at will, while a private corporation ec! 
comes into existence by fhe conjunction of the will of tv 
sovereign power and that of the corporators. Its charter 1 
in the nature of a contract, and it can only be dissolved ty 
an observance of the rules governing the dissolution or mi- 
pairment of the obligation of contracts, When a corpore 
tion is regarded as to the completeness of its powers. it may 
be either one of full powers or imperfect in its character. Î" 
the last ease it is termed a quas? corporation, Towns int 
New England States are true corporations; in New York 
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they are political divisions with certain specified powers, be- 
шуңа corporations, 

ll. corporation may be created either by prescription, 
royal charter (see CHARTER), or by legislative act. It is said 
tole created by prescription when it has exercised corporate 
powers for an indefinite period without interference on the 
yart of the sovereign power. By a fiction of law it is then 
presumed to have had a charter. The method of creating 
rorporations by royal charter was formerly in use in the 
L.3, ах а branch of the English law. Of course the leading 
ше of creation is an act of the Legislature. It is not nec- 
кешу that each institution should receive a distinct and 
sparate organization, There may be a general formula 
povided by the Legislature with which any particular body 
uf men desiring to become a corporation may comply, 
and thus become incorporated. In other words, corpora- 
tons may be created under general laws as well as organ- 
ded under special acts. It may be added that the Leyisla- 
ше шау act indirectly as well as directly. It may confer 
wun sum e intermediate authority the power to incorporate, 
I Uns way in New York an organization known as ^ The 
Regents of the University, etc," has the power under certain 
enditions to incorporate colleges and academies, To the 
existence of а private corporation the consent of the mem- 
bers is necessary, This consent may be shown either by an 
express аст of acceptance, or by Implication from the exer- 
cise of powers under the charter, technically called “ user.” 
It should have a name whereby to act or to contract, which 
may be from time to time changed either by special legisla- 
uve act or by general law. 

Ш. Acorporation, being by fiction of law а person, may 
have the power to make contracts and to do most other acts 
posed by natural persons, In general, however, it has 
capacity to do such acts as are necessary and convenient to 
carry forward the special ends for which it was created. At 
ite present time it 15 usually formed to accomplish a defi- 
nite object, and it is reasonable that it should have the au- 
thority necessary to achieve it. A corporation, like a nat- 
ural person, may transgress the rules prescribed by law for 
iis action, This fact has caused many perplexing questions 
to arise as to the effect of an шшш act. This sub- 
ject is know? as the doctrine of ultra vires—transgression 
of power. In such a case the better opinion would seem to 
i» that the corporate act, considered as a contract, would 
ir void, though the corporation might be liable to an in- 
uvidual injured by its negligent mode of performing an 
act Which it had no legal authority to undertake. Тһе 
ordinary powers of a corporation are to make such con- 
tracts as are necessary to the accomplishment of its pur- 
poses. to hold and acquire property, both personal and real, 
to have a common seal, to make by-laws for the government 
ef its members or of others, and to elect new members or 
officers in the place of such as may resign, die, or be re- 
moved, The act of removing a member is termed disfran- 

chisement ; the same act exercised toward an officer is called 
wnotion, From early times in Great Britain there have 
been Statutes termed “ mortmain acts” (see MoRTMAIN) to 
— роо from acquiring lands without license 
het à Ties Such statutes do not, in general, exist. in 
Mrd е common practice is to limit in the specifie 
— к the value of the land which may be ac- 
ee restriction be exceeded, the title is still 
lor RE. the State intervenes and institutes proceedings 
* dm к It is а general rule that a corporation сап 
s m and by will except for charitable purposes, It 
шй the dd even in that ease, for a State statute to 
DIE zn а һ ich a testator may bestow, or to require 
Ses а һе made a certain time before his death. 
bccn " mur like a natural person, act through agents 
restrained ben S of the State where it is organized, unless 
iät a a It should be added that a corporation 
Sidhas an act mne for which it will be liable in damages, 
An DOL in ger negligence, publication of a libel, ete. It 
from a ш А commit а erime, except as resulting 
der to е 10 perform a duty prescribed by law. In or- 
is j, morce its rights and to subject itself to its legal du- 
05 1E may sue and be = baden nlthe 
осер жн e sued at home or abroad, although a 
eral be confi (4! а non-resident corporation would in gen- 
ined to the property within the jurisdiction. 
ans for mi Sometimes are made trustees for estates, guar- 
nors, ete, In such a case they would be held 


in a court of equity i rens in 
\ E equity in the same way as other 
i gotmumdiana, О | 

a Visltatiori" is meant the power of superintend- 
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ing the corporation and controlling its action, The subject 
is peculiarly applicable to the management of charitable 
corporations, The common law distinguishes between a 
founder of such a corporation, who supplies the funds for 
its practical working. aud the sovereign power which gives 
it legal existence. The founder in the first sense is allowed 
to provide rules for the government and discipline of the 
college or other institution which he has established, and 
to designate seme person or persons (visitors) who shall see 
that the rules are. properly observed. The exercise of this 
power of visitation is summary, and without review by the 
courts of justice, except in extreme cases. This power in the 
U.S. is rarely lodged in a single person, as it frequently is 
in England, but boards of trustees are intrusted with it. 
This doctrine does not prevent a court of equity from con- 
trolling the funds on the theory of a trust, so as to prevent 
Waste, mismanagement, or perversion from the purposes in- 
tended by the donors, In this aspect a corporation is to be 
regarded as a trustee. The attorney-general, representing 
the State, may apply to the court to correct abuses in the 
management of funds which are in the eye of the law di- 
rected to publie uses, When the case is sufficiently grave 
the charter of the corporation may be forfeited, 

У. A corporation may be dissolved either by compulsory 
йш Ший иу surrender of its franchises, coupled with ae- 
ceptance of it by the state, and by judicial decree. In Eng- 
land an act of Parliament is boundless in its operation, and 
a corporation may be arbitrarily dissolved by law. In the 
U.S. a distinction has been taken between private and pub- 
lic corporations, As has been already seen, a charter of a 
private corporation is a contract, and as under the U. S. 
Constitution no State can pass a law impairing the obliga- 
tion of contracts, the power of the State Lezisinture can not 
be exercised so as to materially change the provisions of the 
charter without the consent of the corporators, (Dartmouth 
College vs. Woodward, 4 Wheaton.) The effect of this de 
cision is evaded in a number of the States by the insertion 
of a clause, either in the charter or some genetal law, or even 
in the State constitution, providing that corporate charters 
are to be held subject to alteration or repeal. This clause 
is of course. valid as to all charters granted. subsequently. 
The most common mode of dissolving & үп is by 
judicial decree. Every franchise is accepted on the im- 
plied condition that it shall be properly exercised. If there 
be abuse or neglect to make use of corporate powers, a 
proceeding may be instituted in behalf of the State to 
forfeit the charter. The abuse or neglect does not of itself 
destroy the charter, nor can the eause of forfeiture be pre- 
sented to a court in an indirect manner. For example, it 
could not be urged by a debtor as creating an incapacity to 
sue, or һу an heir as an incapacity to take an estate by will, 
A proceeding must be resorted to for the very purpose of 
forfeiting the charter. State laws sometimes provide dis- 
solution as a mode of enforcing the colleetion of debts, the 
property being regarded as a trust fund for that purpose, 
and a court of equity will administer it for the benefit of 
ereditors. The U. S. statutes of bankruptey are extended 
to business corporations. It was an old rule of the com- 
mon law that a dissolution of the corporation extinguished 
its debts. Its claims could be no longer collected. Fts per 
sonal property passed to the State, and its land reverted to 
the grantor, At present there is little room for the appli- 
vation of these rules. A court of equity would, in general, 
fasten a trust upon the property in favor of creditors, and 
in all business corporations for the stockholders, Charitable 
funds would be administered by other trustees. 

For further information consult the works of Grant, 
Angell, Ames, Abbott, Куа, Dillon Kent, Merewether and 
Stephens, and Redfield; also the articles MUNICIPAL CORPORA- 
TIONS, ete. T. W. Dwicut. 


Corps d'Armée (Fr., pronounced kór'da&r' má), or Army- 
corps: one of the primary subdivisions of an army, eonsist- 
ing of two or more “divisions,” and containing usually be- 
tween 20,000 and 30,000 men when ona full war footing. In 
most European armies the corps is made up of two divisions 
of infantry and a varving force of cavalry and artillery. 

The typical organization of a German corps, from which, 
however, marked variations exist, is 


Two divisions of infantry.......... ..... 24,000 men. 
Two regiments of cavalry............... 1300 * 
Eight batteries of divisional artillery. ... 48 guns, 
Six batteries of corps artillery........... 36 ^ 


T . . . 
wo companies of pioneers, ambulances, and train, 
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Some divisions contain no infantry, but are composed en- 
tirely of cavalry and horse artillery. 

The corps of the Army of the Potomac consisted of four 
or five divisions of infantry, varying amounts of artillery, 
and usually enough cavalry for scouting duty only. 

The ‘cavalry corps 7 was made up of three divisions of 
cavalry containing thirty-two regiments, to which was at- 
tached a brigade of horse artillery of eight batteries, See 
ARMY, Wak, etc, JAMES MERCUR. 

Corps Législatif. kor la'zhees la-teef (or legislative body): 
the name of the lower house of the French legislature dur- 
ing the second empire. Tt was established in 1852, and abol- 
ished in 1870. The deputies were elected by universal suffrage 
for a term of six years. 

Corpulency : See OBESITY. 


Cor’pus Catholico’rum and Corpus Evangelico’rum : 

names given after the peace of Westphalia to the Catholic 
and Protestant divisions of the German empire. The Elec- 
tor of Mavence was the head of the Catholics, while the 
lead of the Protestant confederacy belonged successively to 
the rulers of Saxony, the elector palatine, and Sweden, and 
Was restored to Saxony by the Diet of 1653. Both bodies 
were dissolved at the separation of the German empire in 
1806. ; 
Cor'pus Chris'ti [Lat., body of Christ]: а festival of the 
Roman Catholic Church celebrated in honor of the Holy 
Eucharist (which is held by that Church to be really, truly, 
and substantially the body and blood of Christ). It was 
first. established by a bull of Urban IV. in 1264, and. is ob- 
served on the Thursday after Trinity Sunday. J.J. K. 

Corpus Christi: city: capital of Nueces co, Tex. (for 
location of county, see map of Texas, ref. 7-H): situated on 
a bay of sume name and on railway, 8 miles below the 
mouth of the Nueces river; about 200 miles S. W. from 
Galveston, It has a fine harbor, and in commercial impor- 
tance it ranks among the first cities in the State, Pop. 
(1880) 3,297 ; (18590) 4,387, 

Corpus Christi College: See CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
and OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 


Corpuseular Philosophy: a name sometimes given to 
the atomic philosophy of Democritus (q. (.). 


Corpuscular Theory: See Lian. 


Cor'pus Doetri^nz: certain collections of theological 
writings which have had especial authority in the German 
Protestant churches. The chief collection was Corpus Phi- 
lippicum (1560, fol). containing the Apostolic, Nicean, and 
Athanasian Creeds, the Confession of Augsburg, Melanch- 
thon's Loci Communes, ete. The strict Lutherans rejected 
it as leaning toward Crypto-Calvinisin: the Elector of Sax- 
ony pursued. with rigorous measures those who refused. to 
teach il, This, with many other Corpora. Doctrine, was 
superseded by the Formula Concordte. See CONCORD, For- 
MULA OF, 


Cor’pus Juris Canon'ici [ Lat., the body of canon law]: 
а comprehensive name for the original collections of the 
Canon Law ty. ve). ineluding the Derretum Gratiani (1151), 
the Derretalia of Gregory TX, (1234), the Liber Serius (L298), 
the Clementine Decretals (1318), ete. The best edition is 
that of Richter, Leipzig. 1833-39, 

Cor'pus Ju'ris Civi’lis [Lat., body of civil justice]: the 
body of the Roman or civil law as set forth in the great com- 
lutions made by order of JUSTINIAN (g. F.). Consisting of the 
list nutes, Code, Pandects and Novels. "l'heterm corpus juris 
civilis is of comparatively late origin, but was in common 
use ах early as the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
One of the best editions is that of the Kriegel brothers 
(Leipzig, 1835-40). Revised by F. STURGES ALLEN, 

Corral, Рохеглхог Central American general: b. in 
Costa Rica about 1810. He went to Nicaragua when a youth, 
married. a relation of President Chamorro, who made him 
Minister of State (1853), and afterward commander of the 
forces against Castellon, After Chamorro's death he sup- 
ported the legitimist government, commanding the army at 
Managua, and repelling Walker's first raid (June, 1855). In 
October he submitted to Rivas and Walker, and was ap- 
inted Minister of War, but was soon after accused by 
Valker of corresponding with legitimist leaders for the 
purpose of arranging an attack on Granada. Corral was 
tried, found guilty, and by order of Walker was shot at 
Granada, Nov. 8, 1555. llERBERT H. SMITH. 
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Correa de Serra, kõr-rã'sa-dã-ser'rnia, JosE Francisco, 
LL.D.: a Portuguese botanist; b. at Serpa in 1750. ll 
visited the U.S. in 1813, and became Portuguese miuisicr 
at Washington in 1816. He wrote several treatises on vege- 
table physiology, but his principal claim to literary fame is 
his Coleecdo de Livros ineditos da Historia Lortiugue:s 
(1790-1816, 4 vols). D. Sept. 11, 1823. 

Correggio, kor-red' jo, ANTONIO ALLEGRI: Italian painter: 
b. at Correggio, 20 miles E. of Parma, in 1494. He was of 
the most individual character and had very great technica! 
power, but there is little else in his work than that te 
command our admiration, He сап hardly be attributed 
to any one of the local Italian schools, but was rather the 
result of all the strong talent of his time, which was the 
height of the Italian Renaissance. acting on an imitative 
nature, gifted cith great executive ability. He seems to 
have had а very early success, and the story of his having 
died from the fatigue of carrying home а loul of copper 
coin in which he was paid for his work has not the sligutest 
foundation in history, He died young, but before his death 
had lived in a comparative retirement for several years ane, 
so far asis known, no longer in the practice of his art. The 
distinguishing quality in his painting is his large, rapid, апа 
extraordinary brush-work, and his impasto is not surpassed 
in masterly precision and largeness by that of Titian or Tin- 
toretto. Sir F. W. Burton, keeper of the National Gallery 
of London, one of the most competent technical critics of 
our time, says of him: “ Taking this great genius by him- 
self. it is difficult to overestimate his powers. But the in- 
fluenee he exercised on later art was more banefal than 
otherwise" His most important works are the great paint- 
ings at Parma, where the dome of the eathedral and that of 
the Church of St. John the Evangelist were covered with dus 
work, in the one case the ascension of the Madonna, in ti 
other a vision of St. John. In the convent of St. Lodovice, 
in the same city, is a large work of his youth, covering the 
vaulting of a large room. His best known and most а 
mired easel pictures are perhaps the Marriage of Sant 
Catharine and the Jupiter and Antiope, in the Louvre; the 
Nativity of Christ (called The Night), and the small picture 
of the Magdalen, at Dresden: the Leda, at Berlin: und the 
Venus and Cupid with Mereury, in the National Gallery in 
London. D. in Correggio, Mar. 5, 1534. W. J. STILLMAN. 


Correlation of Forces, or Transmutation of Force or 
Energy: See Exergy; DISSIPATION OF ENERGY, 

Corrèze, kor'rez : a department of France near its cen- 
ter; a part of the former province of Limousin. Area 
2.260 sq. miles. Tt is drained by the rivers Dordogne. 
Vezére, and Corrèze. The surface is hilly: the soil is mest- 
Jy poor. The staple productions are grain, timber, сол, 
copper, lend, iron, and chestnuts, Capital, Tulle. Pp. 
(1801) 398,119; (1896) 322,393. 

Corrien'tes: a province of Argentina: bounded N. bv 
Paraguay, E. by the river Uruguay, separating it from Mi~ 
siones, Brazil, and Uruguay, S. by the province of Entre 
Rios, and W. by the river Paraná, separating it from the 
province of Santa Fé and the territory of Chace. Ana, 
48.357 sq. miles, The extreme southeastern portion is tills: 
the remainder is a plain, with numerous lakes and swamp. 
The Laguna Ibera, in the northern part, is à swamp cover 
ing about 4.009 sq. miles and flooded annually. The lana is 
generally open and adapted for pasturage, but there are ех 
tensive tracts of forest. The climate is semi-tropical. Graz 
ing is the principal industry: oranges are extensively rate 
for the markets of Buenos Ayres aud Montevideo, Capital, 
Corrientes. Pop. (1895) 239,344. II. Н. мин. 


Corrientes, or Siete Corrientes: capital of the prev- 
ince of the same name; on the right bank of the Pari: 
river, here more than a mile broad, just below the contia 
ence of the Paraguay (see map of South America, ref. 7-Е. 
Corrientes was founded in 1588. The exports are таш 
dried meat, hides, and tallow. Pop. (1595) 14.000. ii: 
rapidly increasing. Н.Н. х 


Corrigan, MICHAEL AUGUSTINE, D. D.: Roman Са 
archbishop of the diocese of New York; b. in Newark, Nod.. 
Aug. 13, 1839; educated at St. Marv's College, Мото 
ton, Del, and at Mt. St. Мату, Emmetsburg, Md.. grar: 
ating from the latter institution 1859; ordained to the 
priesthood at Rome 1863; received the degree of D.N. 
1861: president of Seton Hall College, Orange, N. J. 15!7- 
78: appointed by Pius IX. to the see of Newark 157: 
made coadjutor to Cardinal McCloskey, Archbishop of Nc 
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York, under the title of Archbishop of Petra 1880; on Car- 
dinal MeCloskey’s death be became metropolitan of the dio- 
cese of New York 1885. C. H. THURBER. 

Corrodentia: an order of insects. See Рхостр ж, 

Corrosive Sublimate: See Mercury. 

Corrugated Iron [from Lat. corruga re, make wrinkled; 
ron + ruga, wrinkle]: а name appiied to iron in thin plates 
or sheets which are passed between rollers, producing 
grooves and ridges in the iron. In this manner the 
strength of the material is greatly increased, while the 
square surface of the iron 1s of course reduced. Corrugated 
iron is of great valne in the construction of buildings, espe- 
dally for roofs, where lightness and strength are to be com- 
bined, It is much used for covering the walls of frame 
buildings, both within and without. It is frequently * gal- 
vanized "—1. e. covered with a thin laver of zine by dipping 
itin a bath of the fused metal. 

Corruption of Blood: Усе ATTAINDER. 

Corrupt Practices Act: Sec DALLor Iron. 

Corry: city and railway center: Erie co., Pa. (for loca- 
поп of county, see map of Pennsylvania, ref. 1-A); 37 
miles S, E, of Erie; it has churches of eight denominations, 
a conservatory of music, good. schools; numerous large fac- 
tories making boring-machines, mechanical tovs, bed- 
springs, upholsterings. mattresses, locomotives and cars for 
lumber companies, oil-well supplies, boilers, eleetriesl plant, 
hoses, tables, patent medicines, brooms, sashes and blinds; 
here are also barrels, brushes, stationary engines, ete., blast 
furnaces, tanneries, brick-works, flour and feed mills, arte- 
sian Well, electric lights, water-works, and fuel gas-works, 
The city has a publie park: its growth dates from 1860. 
Pop, (1880) 5,377; (1890) 5,677. EDITOR or ** LEADER.” 

Corsica (ane. Cyrnos. afterward Corsica: Fr. La Corse): 
Mund in the Mediterranean; situated between lat. 41^ 20 
aul $ N., and lon. 8° 30 and 97 30° E.: 55 miles from Italy 
and 110 from France. It is separated from Sardinia by the 
“trait of Bonifacio, 9 miles wide. It is 110 miles long N. 
anl N, and is 93 miles wide at the broadest part. Area, 
tt sq. miles, The west coast is deeply indented by the 
(Шз of Calvi, Porto, Ajaccio. and Valinco, The interior 
ktraversed by a mountain-chain, the highest peaks of which 
ie Monte Cinto (8.839 feet), Rotundo (8,609 feet), Pagli- 
Urha (S284 feet), Padro (7.846 feet), and D'Oro (7,841 feet). 
Tithe W. and S. this mountain-chain sends forth a great 
Muanberof rugged spurs, which fall off abruptly toward the sea. 
[hey are covered with Immense forests of oak, beech, pine, 
cork, and chestnut trees, from which in olden times the Ro- 
tans derived most of the timber for their fleets. But the 
п епсе of the present population has left this source of 
wealth comparatively neglected. To the Е. broad plains 
преп between the mountains and the sea, and here are 
fand large plantations of orange, fig, almond, olive, and 
men, and extensive vineyards, But agriculture is in a 
bickward state, and most of the wine produced in Corsica 
Is seut to France in a raw state to be used for liqueurs. 

lé prineipal industry is the rearing of cattle, horses, 
iss and mules. A peculiar breed of black sheep called 
mons is raised on the mountain-pastures. The fisheries 
"f tunny and pilehard are extensive. Among the minerals 
"f Corsica are iron, copper, antimony, lead, granite, por- 
рту. marble, and limestone. ‘The chief towns are Ajaccio, 
pasta, and Calvi; There are a few railways on the island. 
Vorsica Was first colonized by the Phanicians, who called it 
ое was conquered by the Carthaginians, and by the 
Romans soon after 237 в.с. The Genoese became masters 
‘fit in 1481. It was ceded by the Genoese to France in 
Гид, Pop. (1896) 290.168. See Boswell, Account! of Corsrea 
6s); Merimée, Colomba (1841); Borde, En Corse (1887); 
and Bonaparte, Une Excursion en Corse (1891). 

Corsica'na : city and railway center; capital of Navarro 
с, Tex, (for location of county, see map of Texas, ref. 8—1). 
It has State Orphan. Asylum, Widows’ and Orphans’ Home, 
Convent, high school, large cotton compress, roller flour- 
Mill. grain-elevator, machine and repair shops, eotton-gin, 
"ling and ісе factories, brick-vyards, two oil-mills, foun- 
ATP. Street. railway, and fine system of water-works. Pop. 
USW) 80; (1880) 3,373; (1890) 6,285; (1892) estimated, 8,- 
8), EDITOR оғ “ COURIER." 

Cor’so [Ital., race-course: Fr. cours < Lat. cursus, run- 
Hes course, deriv. of cur'rere, run]: in Italy, а principal 
Hh set of a large town. The Corso of Rome is famous as the 
‘ene of the diversions of the carnival. 
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Cor'son. Iras: scholar; b. in Philadelphia in 1828; be- 
came a Leucher, and was (1849-53) connected with the Li- 
brary of Congress and that of. the Smithsonian Jnstitution. 
lle was Professor of History and Rhetorie in Girard Col- 
lege 1865-66, and in St. John's College. Annapolis, Md., 
1866—70. when he became Professor of English Language 
and Literature, ete. in Cornell University. He published 
Chaucers Legende of toode Women; Handbook of Anglo- 
Saron and Early English: Introduction to the Study of 
Browning; Primer of English Verse, etc., and prepared а 
Thesaurus of Barly English. 

Cors’sen, WiLLiAM PAUL: German philologist and anti- 
quary; b. in Bremen, Jan. 20, 1820; for several years pro- 
fessor at the gymnasium at Stettin, and subsequently at the 
Landesschule at Pforta until 1866, when he resigned on nc- 
count of his health, Author ofa learned and once highly es- 
teemed work on The Pronunciation, Vocalism and Accent = 
ation of the Latin Language (2 vols; 1858-59; 2d ed. 1867— 
69), still Valuable as a collection of material. He also pub- 
lished a once famous work on the Etruscans, now quite anti- 
quated. D. June 18, 1875. Revised by ALFRED GUDEMAN. 

Cort, CORNELIUS : engraver; b. in Horn, Holland, in 
1536; a disciple of Jerome Cock, Пе wished to interpret 
in engraving the color of paintings, and with this aim went 
to Italy. sojourning at Venice for some time. Titian re- 
ceived him in his house, and he in recognition of this favor 
engraved many of Titian’s works, especially landscapes. 
Cort then went to Rome. Iis finest works are 7'he Aar- 
tyrdom of S. Laurence of Tintoret and The Transfiguration , 
of Raphael. D. in Rome in 1578. 


Cor'tes [plu. of Sp. corte, а court]: the national assembly 
or legislature of Spain; also that of Portugal. See Lecis- 
LATURES, 

Cortés, HERNANDO. HERNAN, or FERNANDO: Conqueror of 
Mexico: b. at Medellin, in Estremadura, Spain, in 1485. 
He studied law at the University of Salamanca, and sailed 
to the New World to seek his fortune in 1504. Не served 
with distinction under Velasquez in the conquest of Cuba 
in 1511, after which he married Catalina Juarez, and beeame 
the owner of an estate in Cuba. In 1518 he was appointed 
by Velasquez to conduct an expedition against Mexico, 
which had recently been discovered, He sailed from Cuba 
with eleven vessels and about 700 men in Feb.. 1519: de- 
feated an army of the natives at Tabaseo, and landed on 
the site of Vera Cruz, where he destroved his ships, to in- 
duce his men to fight with more desperate courage when 
they knew that it was impossible to save themselves by re- 
treat. He learned that he had entered the extensive empire 
of Montezuma. who reigned over Anahuac and possessed im- 
mense treasures of gold and silver. In Aug.. 1519, he left 
the seacoast and marched against Mexico or Tenochtitlan, 
the capital of Anahuac. Passing through the independent 
state of Tlascala he was resisted by the natives, whom he 
defeated in several battles; continuing his way, he entered 
Mexico without resistance in Nov., 1519, and was received 
with friendly demonstrations by Montezuma. The audacious 
Spaniard seized Montezuma in his own palace, kept him as 
a prisoner, and extorted from him a large quantity of 
gold. The captive prince was persuaded or forced to swear 
allegiance to Charles V.. but he refused to adopt the religion 
of the Spaniards, Meanwhile, Velasquez discovered that 
Cortés had thrown off his authority; he therefore sent Nar- 
vaez with about 1,000 men to supersede him, or operate 
against him in ease he should not submit. Leaving a part 
of his force at Mexico, Cortés marched with 250 теп to 
encounter Narvaez, whom he defeated and took prisoner at 
Zempoalla in 1520. Having persuaded the soldiers of Nar- 
vaez to enlist in his service, he returned to Mexico, the peo- 
ple of which had revolted against the Spaniards during his 
absence. In the fight, which continued several days, Mon- 
tezuma was killed by his own subjects, and the Spaniards 
were driven out of the city. Cortés gained а victory at 
Otumba in July, 1520, and took Mexico after a memorable 
siege, in 1521. In 1522 the King of Spain appointed him 
governor and captain-general of the conquered country, 
called New Spain. Cortés went to Spain in 1528, in order 
to vindicate himself against accusations made by his ene- 
mies, and was received with favor at court. He returned to 
Mexico in 1530, but he retained only the command of the 
army, the civil administration having been placed in the 
hands of a viceroy. This division of power gave rise to 
much haggling and jealousy. Cortés felt himself hampered 
in his activity, and in 1540 he once more returned to Spain. 
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But this time he was coldly received by Charles V. Пе ac- 
companied the emperor in the unlucky campaign in Algeria, 
spent the rest of his life in obscurity, and died near Seville, 
Dee, 2, 1547. Five letters which he addressed to the em- 
eror on the subject of his conquest are still extant. They 
уе been printed in Z/sforía de Nueva España, by Lor- 
enzana (Mexico, 1770), and have been translated into Eng- 
lish by George Folsom (New York, 1848). See Prescott, Con- 
quest of Merieo: Helps, Life of Cortez (1871): and Bancroft, 
Llistory of the Pacific States (Метео). vols. i. and ii. 
Revised by H. H. SMITH. 
Cortés, José Domixco: Chilian author; b. about 15830. 
Пе was variously employed as a journalist, as atlaché of the 
Chilian legation at Brussels, and in Bolivia as director- 
general of libraries. He published a large number of bio- 
graphical and historical works, among them the Dicciona- 
rio biografico Americano, Historia de Bolivia, Estadistica 
bibliografica de Bolivia, Los Reroluctonarios de la inde- 
pendencia de Chile, Poetas Americanos, and Repiblica de 
Mejico. He also edited a general collection of the works of 
Latin-American authors, D. in 1884, H. H. 5. 
Cortés, Martin: illegitimate son of the conqueror by 
the Indian Marina: b. in Mexico about 1521. He was taken 
to Spain in 1528, was legally recognized by his father, made 
a knight of Santiago, and served ах a soldier іп Algiers and 
Germany. He returned to Mexico with his brother and 
namesake, the Marques del Valle, in 1562; was arrested. in 
July, 1566, on suspicion of being concerned in the alleged 
.plot of the Avilas. and during eighteen days was subjected 
to torture, but continued to declare his innocence. In the 
end he was sentenced to be exiled for life and to pay a fine. 
It is believed that this sentence was never carried out, for 
in 1568 he was still living in Mexico, where he probably 
remained until his death. HERBERT Н. SMITA. 
Cortés, Martin: legitimate son of Hernando Cortés: b. 
in Mexico in 1532. His father took him to Spain in 1540; 
he received a liberal education, and inherited the title of 
Marqnes del Valle. А great portion of the Mexican estates 
would have been lost to him by a decision of the Council of 
the Indies, but they were restored by Philip IT, with whom 
he seems to have been a favorite. He accompanied that 
monarch to Flanders and to England at the time of the 
marriage with Mary: served with distinction in the army, 
and was at the battle of St.-Quentin; and, on his return 
from the Flanders campaign, married Doha Ana Ramirez 
de Arellano, his niece. In 1562 he went to Mexico, where 
he lived in great splendor, and had much influence, though 
not directly concerned in the government. Owing to dis- 
content respecting the new laws of excomtendas, the broth- 
ers Avila, Aguilar, and others are said to have formed a 
pan to murder the judges of the audience and make the 
Marques del Valle sovereign of Mexico, It does not appear 
that this plot was ever definitely decided upon, and it seems 
certain that the marquis never treated it seriously ; but on 
July 16, 1566, he was arrested, as were Alonzo de Avila and 
his brother. The latter were executed, and the marquis 
was sent to Spain, his estates being sequestered, After 
several years they were restored to him. D. in Spain, Aug. 
13, 1539. The direct line of Cortés ended with the fourth 
marquis, Pedro, in 1628. The title eventually passed to the 
Dukes of Terranovo and Monteleone, one of the proudest 
families of Italy. The estates have passed through many 
vicissitudes, and have several times been sequestered; but a 
large portion is now in the possession of the heirs of Cortés. 
HERBERT Н, Suri, 
Corthell, ELMER Lawrence: civil engineer; b. at South 
Abington, Mass, in 1840: educated at Brown University, 
Providence, К. I; served in artillery in Union army during 
civil war, becoming captain of a light battery; studied en- 
gineering; from 1868-74 in charge of important work in 
the Western U. S.. including railways in Illinois and Mis- 
souri, bridges over the Mississippi at Hannibal and Louisi- 
ana, Mo. and the Sny island levee in Illinois; associated 
with James В. Fads in constructing jetties at mouth of 
Mississippi river. Не accompanied Eads to Mexico, and 
made surveys for а ship-railway across the isthmus at T'e- 
huantepec; from 1881 to 1885 chief engineer constructing 
the New York, West Shore and Buffalo R. H.; at same 
time chief engineer of the ship-railway in Mexico, conduct- 
ing surveys and plans of the work; after the death of 
Fads he removed to Chicago, opening an office there and 
also in New York; constructed large bridges in ditTerent 
parts of the U. S., including that at Cairo, IL, the longest 
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steel strueture in the world, and the Merchants bridge at 
St. Louis; in 1889. chief engineer of jetties at mouth of 
Brazos river, Texas, also at. Tampico, Mexico, of Теһиаме 
рее ship-railway and the Ontario ship-railway. In 1%41» 
Was Vice-president of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers; in. 1550 president of the Western Society of Engi- 
neers: chairman of the general committee which organizd 
and conducted the International Engineering Congress, 
Chicago, 1893. Author of A Zisfory of the Settles at the 
Mouth of the Mississippi diver (New York, 1880). 
Cortland: village and railway junction; capital of Cort- 
land co., N. Y. (for location of county, see map of New York. 
ref. 5-6); on the Tioughnioga river; 36 miles N. of Sirr 
cuse, It has a State normal school, electric hts wair- 
works, and street railway. Pop. (1880) 4.050: (ISN) Кли. 
EDITOR OF “STANDARD.” 


Cortona, Pierro. di: painter: b. Nov. 1. 1596: went t 
Rome in poor circumstances, The Marchese Sacchetti, we- 
ing him painting in the shop of a gilder, undertook his mais- 
tenance and placed him in the art-school of Baecio Carni. 
He acquired his drawing from ancient bas-reliefs and the 
art of grouping figures from Lanfranco. Ze Rape of the 
Sabines mi The Battle of Alerander were the first works 
which made him noticeable, On the strength of their sie 
cess Urban VIH. chose him to paint а chapel at Biljana. 
A little after he decorated the great reception-rvom fer the 
Barberinis; this is one of his finest works. lle spent some 
years in Florence, painting for Ferdinand П. several rooms 
in the Pitti Palace. Ilis great suecess in the execution of 
this work attracted the envy of many of his imitators. le 
was accused of having sold to the grand duke, as originais, 
certain copies after Titian; this brought him into disfavor, 
and he left Florence in dudgeon, never to return there. He 
then lived in Rome, where he continued to paint remarkalce 
works. When unable to mount on а scaffold, being much 
afflicted by gout in his later years, he painted easel pietuns 
which are rare. D. in Rome, Мау 16, 1669. W.J. STILLMAN. 


Corumbá: city of the state of Matto Grosso, Brazil, on 
the west side of the river Paraguay, in 18° 59 38" 8. lat. It 
was a mere hamlet until the opening of the Paraguay t 
steam navigation in 1856; it then became the port of entry 
for Matto Grosso, the entire commerce of this vast region 
passing through it. Pop. about 5.000. From July 3, 15, 
to June 13, 1867, it was Fold by the Paraguavans Besole 
its river trade, Corumbá has a considerable commerce with 
Bolivia. Three miles below the сиу, at. Ladario, is one of 
the principal marine arsenals of Brazil, with a strong fort. 

HERBERT Н. sire. 

Corun’dum: a mineral consisting, when pure. of native 
oxide of aluminium, which is, however, almost. invartal.y 
mixed with magnetic oxide of iron. It occurs erystalizet 
massive, granular, in impalpable powder, and in laver. 
Mineralogically, corundum is divided into three уйг: 
(1) Sapphire, which includes the purer kinds, as sappüir. 
ruby, Oriental topaz, salamstone, Oriental amethyst, et: 
(2) corundum proper, the duller kinds crystallized or ser 
erystalline, including adamantine spar; and (3) emery, the 
darker and coarser kinds. | 

The specific gravity of corundum is about 4, while In 
hardness it is next to the diamond, It becomes stronzi 
electrical by friction. Its crystalline form is rhombohears. 
The ruby or red sapphire is valued next to the diamone. 
and beyond a certain size (34 carats) as equal to it in var. 
Its color is supposed to be due to chromic acid. but Uv 
amount of eoloring-matter is so small that it eludes the (7 
dinary tests. The crystals are seldom above half an inch in 
length. Two crystals an inch in diameter and about = 
inches Jong are said to have been in the possession of the 
former King Thebaw of Burma. "The largest ruby known 
came from China, and, after having been iu the posse?" 
of Prince Mentzikoff, was finally made one of the jewels + 
the Russian crown, The largest rubies come from the Саре 
lun Mountains, Ауа. Smaller ones are found in Saxony alti 
Bohemia, and occasionally in other localities in Europe: ae: 
in the U. S. "The blue sapphire occurs much larger, стул? 
3 inches in length being sometimes found. The eret 
sometimes exhibit a radiated interior with a play of om. 
when it is known as asteria or asteriated sapphire, арр 
are obtained in Ceylon, India, and China, principally m HE 
first-named country. Fine specimens are often found in t» 
beds of streams, whither they have been carried after the rhe 
composition of the rock originally inclosing them, The lish 
blue sapphires are often exposed to fire by lupidaries tu ^77 
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detthem more brilliant. With those from Epailly in France 

bating deepens the color, White sapphires are sometimes 

eit and passed for diamonds, which they much resemble, 

Tie Brazil sapphire is a blue tournaline, 

The Greek сатфероѕ. from which the name was derived, 
was decord ing to Dana, not what at the present day is called 
sapphire, but the stone now known as lapis-lazulin Rubies 
and sapphires contain about 1 per cent, of magnetic oxide 
of fon, 

Adamantine spar oceurs in brownish crystals. It was 
wel by the ancients as а polishing material, and continues 
to be used. for fine work. The chief supplies are brought 
fran China and the Ural Mountains. Salamstone occurs in 
pale reddish or bluish transparent crystals. Corundum is 
found abundlantly in Chester со, Pa. See EMERY. 

Revised by C. KIRCHHOFF. 

Corun'nia: a province of Northwestern Spain, forming 
the N. W. part of Galicia, having the ocean W. and N., 
Lugo Band Pontavedra S. It has fine forests and pas- 
Dres and arable lands, besides iron mines. Area, 3.079 
s} mils. Capital, Corunna, Pop, (1887) 613,792. 

Corunna (unc. Adrobreums; Sp. Coruna): fortified city 
and seaport of Spain; capital of the province of same name; 
mihe Atlantie Ocean: 330 miles N. W. of Madrid; lat. 43 
22 N. lon. З 24" W. (see map of Spain, ref, 12-0). It has a 
ife harbor defended. by two forts, and a lighthouse, which 
is called the Tower of Hereules, and is 92 feet high. It has 
à citadel, court-house, eustom-house, arsenal, theater, and 
the palace of the captain-general. Here are manufactures 
of linen and hats, cordage, canvas, and cigars, On Jan. 16, 
INS, à battle occurred here between the French marshal 
Sault and the British general Sir John Moore, who was 
killed, Pop. (1887) 36,200. 

Corunna: city; capital of Shiawassee co., Mich. (for loca- 
uon of county, see map of Michigan, ref. 7123); on railroad 
aul on the Shiawassee river: 75 miles N. W. of Detroit; has 
churches, publie school, flouring-mill, woolen-mnill, bitumi- 
nous Coal mine, inexhaustible supply of sandstone, women’s 
library, Pop. (1550) 1.001: (1800) 1,382 ; (18094) 1,551. 

EDITOR or * INDEPENDENT.” 

Corval'lis: city; on railway; capital of Benton co., Ore. 

for location. of county, see map of Oregon, ref, 3-B); situ- 
ated on Willamette river; 100 miles S. of Portland ; con- 
tains the Маге Agricultural College, a handsome county 
eur house, eit v-hall, 2 public schools, 3 large saw and 
paning mills, 2 flour-mills, à carriage factory, and the gen- 
eal ofice of the Oregon Pacific R. R.; is surrounded by a 
eh agricultural country, which is very healthful. Steam- 
heats visit the town during two-thirds of the vear. The 
principal export is wheat. Pop, (1888) 1,128: (1800) 1,527; 
1895) estimated, 3,000. EDITOR ок" CORVALLIS TIMES.” 


| Corvée: in feudal law, the obligation of the inhabitants 

— a distriet to ao certain services for the sovereign or 

ee such as the repair of the highways. Some of 

us | сез were performed gratis, others for wages below 
t Value Of the labor, Revised by F. STURGES ALLEN, 


' aon бг ‹ 1 
Corvette. kor-vet. [ Fr.. cogn. with Span. corbeta : Portus. 


M ee A a transport ship, deriv. of cor dis, 
ks ani opo vessel of war having three masts, flush 
Be Seta Пег of guns on the upper deck, The masts 
à ]iare-riergeed], 

Y 
nika Np, а Benedictine abbey on the Weser, about 30 
fram the n aderborn, Westphalia, Prussians a colony 
"ranee, found a ory of Corbie, in the diocese of Amiens, 
Visine S т 822 by А аага, the abbot of Corbie, 
Slinger "Ub. EEUU for the colony was at Hethi, in the 
avorable, and TAM tlie present city of Uslar: proved un- 
e | е | seven years of labor lost the colony had 
here it prosper | luxori, near the present Höxter, But 
he the de ee so well that ere long it completely out- 
наше] its rue ii MEUSE After Adalhards death it 
йн] durin te jer rot and became independent of Corbie, 
Howments poured. ter part ol the ninth century arge en- 
Wis was trii n upon it. In. S36 the remains of St. 
üt the us i erred thither from the abbey of St. Denis, 
rn. (ICS great Ty inerunsed the fame of the astery 
\ MS the earliest A | CUSE 10 it We : е monastery, 
Ul" Saxon aud M Period ol Its history it Was the center of 
Authert, i POM dinavian missions; Ansgar, Rimbert, 
anes Aithard, COP aded Tr ae * 
"Une t} center жум eo 1ххен from its cells, Later on it 
| learning in Germany. Tt had an ex- 
hin 1514 the lost first five books of 
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"lent library. in wh j 
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UC (es were discovered. It maintained at 
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one time twenty-four professors. Not only was theology 
taught in its schools, but also the sciences, During the 
Thirty Years’ war (in. 1632) the monastery was plundered 
and burnt, and its valuable books and other treasures were 
hopelessly dest roved or scattered, Its landed property was 
also confiscated, and little was restored at the Peace of West- 
phalia, [ts princely rank was taken from it, and its prince- 
abbot became bishop of the little diocese made out of the 
abbey lands (1793). In. 1821 the diocese was joined to that 
of Paderborn, So all trace of the ancient foundation has 
well-nigh been lost, At present the building belongs to the 
Duke of Ratibor, who is alse Prince of Corvey. See Paul 
Wigan's Geschichte Corveys (Höxter, 1819); is unfinished, 
only extends to 1146, and unreliable because derived from 
the corrupted Annales Corbetenses, 
Revised by 8. M. Jackson, 

Corvi^nus (Marrus) I.: King of Hungary; a son of 
John Huniades: b. at Klausenburz in 1443. He was elected 
king in 140%, He waged war against the Emperor Ferdi- 
пат TIT., the Turkish sultan, and the king of т In 
1455 he captured Vienna, He had superior military talents 
and was an able ruler, D. Apr. 7, 1490. See Wenzel, Mat- 
thias Corvinus (1810). 

Cor’vus, M. VALERIUS: a famous Roman general; b. 
about 370 B. c; was elected consul in 34%, He defeated the 
Samnites in 3423, and was chosen dictator in 242 and in 301 


в. с. In the усаг 299 he was elected consul for the sixth 
time. D. about. 270 в. c. 


Corwin, Epwarp Т`АхдокЕ, D. D.: clergvinan: b. in New 
York city, July 12, 1834; graduated at the College of the 
City of New York, 1853, and at the Theological Seminary 
at New Brunswick, 1856. He was pastor in Paramus, N. J., 
1857-63, and in Millstone 1863-88, at which date he became 
rector of Hertzog Hall, New Brunswick. He has published 
Manual and Record of Church of Paramus, N. ol. (1858); 
Manual of Reformed Protestant Dutch Church (1859): Cen- 
tennial of deformed Dutch Church, Millstone, N. J. (18006); 
Manual of Reformed Church in America (1869; enlarged 
edition 1879) ; Corwin Genealogy (1872). Besides these, he 
has published sermons and articles, and was editor in part 
of the Centennial Discourses (8760; second edition 1877); 
and of the centennial volume of the New Brunswick Semi- 
nary, published in 1884. Wiis J. BEECHER. 


Corwin, Thomas: statesman and orator; b. in Bourbon 
co, Kv., July 29, 1794; removed to Ohio in early youth, and 
studied law, which he practiced with distinction, He was 
elected a member of Congress in. 1830, joined the Whig 
party, and advocated the election of Gen. Harrison in 1840 
by effective publie speeches, In. the same усаг he was 
chosen Governor of Ohio. He was elected to the Senate of 
the U. S. in 1845, and was appointed Secretary of the Treas- 
urv by President) Fillmore in duly, 1850. 1n. 1858 he was 
chosen a member of Congress, and in 1860 was re-elected. 
He was sent as minister to Mexico in 1861, returned home 
in 1864, and died Dec. 18, 1865. See the Life and Speeches, 
edited by Strohn (Dayton, O., 1850). 


Coryat, Tuomas: English traveler and humorist; b. in 
517. lle went on foot over a great part of Europe, and 
eave an amusing account of his peregrinations in his very 
eccentric book, Corgat^s Crudities (1611). He wrote several 
other narratives of travel, and died at Surat in 1617 after 
rambles through Greece, Asia, Egypt, and India. 


Н. A. B. 


Coryban’tes [Gr. KopíBarres, the plural of Kopúßas]: Phry- 
gian priests of Cybele or Rhea. They were distinet from the 
Galli, who were Roman eunuchs and priests of the same 
goddess. They celebrated the festivals of Cybele with orgi- 
astie dances and loud cries, beating on timbrels,and cutting 
their flesh with knives. 

Corydon: capital of Harrison co. Ind. (for location of 
county, see map of Indiana, ref. 11-F): on railroad and 
Indian creek: 115 miles S. of Indianapolis; has a furniture- 
factory, two flour-mills. and an academy. It is a handsome 
place, has a sulphur spring, and is a summer resort. И was 
the capital of the State until 1824. Pop. (1880) 763; (1890) 
580. 

Corydon: capital of Wayne co. Та. (for location of coun- 
ty, see map of Towa, ref. 7-G) ; situated on railroad ; about 
65 miles S. by E. from Des Moines, Pop. (1880) SUL; (1890) 
963 ; (1895) 1,058. 


Cor'ylus: See HAZELNUT. 
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Cor'ymb [from Gr. xépuuBos, uppermost point, head: cf. | as a barren cone, much less prominent than many other 


xépus, helm]: in botany, a form of infloresence consisting of 
acentral axis and lateral pedicels, of which the lower are 
longer than the upper, and the lengths of the pedicels are so 
graduated that the flowers are all on the sume level, as in 
the Spire, Kalmia, and Crategus (hawthorn), 

Cor’ypha ae корифт. tip. summit]: a genus of tropical 
fan-leaved palms, one of which, the Corypha wumbracultfera, 
or talipot palm, grows in Ceylon to the height of 60 or 70 
feet. and bears circular leaves often 12 feet in diameter. 

Cory phee’us, or Corypheus (in Gr. корифаѓоѕ) : the leader 
of the chorus in ancient classical dramas, by whom the dia- 
logue between the chorus and the other actors of the drama 
was carried on, and who led in the chorie song, The name 
is metaphorically applied to any great leader; thus Dr. 
Samuel Johnson is sometimes called “the coryphiwus of 
English literature.” 

Coryph’odon [from Gr. xopupA, tip. suminit + 08005, -óvros. 
tooth]: an extinct genus of ungulate mammals from the 
lowest Eocene of Europe and America, The skull in this 
genus presents many perissodactyl features, It is elongated 
in the facial region, and the nasal opening is large. The 
dental formula is—incisors, 3; canines, 4: premolars, $; 
molars, $x 22544. The brain cavity is quite small, as in 
all Eocene mammals, and indicates that the brain itself was 
of a very inferior type. Its most striking features were the 
small size of the hemispheres and the large expanded cere- 


bellum. The limbs were short, and. the femur had a third 
trochanter. The feet are especially interesting, as they pre- 


sent a primitive or generalized type, having five toes both 
before and behind. The first known species was described 
by Prof. Owen under the name (7. corenus, and was from 
the London clay. €. оеп is from the lowest l;ocene of 
France. &. hamatus, the best-known American species, is 
from the base of the Hocene in Wyoming, and other spectes 
occur in the lowest. Eocene of Utah and New Mexico. The 
genus is thus of great importance, as indicating the parallel- 
ism of European and American strata. The animals were 
about the size of the tapir. О. C. MARSH. 


Coryza: See CATARRIL 


Cos. or Kos (Gr. Kos). called also Stan’echio, staan kee-6: 
an island of Asiatic Turkey: in the Mediterranean ; sepa- 
rated from the coast of ancient Caria by а channel about. 3 
miles wide. It was culled Longo in the time of the Knights 
of Rhodes. It is nearly 22 miles long and 5 miles wide. 
Area, 85 sq. miles. The surface is partly hilly, the soil is 
fertile, M the climate delightful. Among the products are 
cotton, silk, wine, and fruits. In ancient times it contained 
a celebrated temple of 4 Eseulapius, and was the native place 
of Hippocrates, Apelles the great painter, and Ariston the 
philosopher. Pop. 20,000, mostly Greeks. Cos is also the 
паше of a seaport-town on this island. Its port is visited 
by many merchant-vessels. Pop. about. 8,000. See also Coos. 


Соха. JUAN. de la: Spanish navigator: b. about 1460. He 
accompanied Columbus in 1493 to Hispaniola and Cuba. 
In 1496 he was living at Sautona, and had acquired a great 
reputation as a pilot and chart-mnaker. He next appears as 
pilot in the expedition of Ojeda to the Pearl coast, May, 
1499, to June. 1500. In Oct.. 1501, he sailed again with 
Bastidas. exploring the northern coast of South America 
from Venezuela to the Isthmus of Panama. On his return 
in 1502 he reported that. Portuguese ships had been seen on 
those coasts. He was sent on a mission of remonstrance to 
Lisbon, where he was imprisoned until Aue, 1504. He sub- 
sequently made two successful vovages to the northern eoast 
of South America in command of small fleets (150406 and 
1507-089). In the latter vear he was appointed alguazil 
mayor of Стара, and in that capacity he accompanied the 
expedition of Ojeda, destined to settle there. Ojeda, con- 
trary to his advice, landed at the bay of Cartagena with 
part of his foree, including La Cosa. Attacked by Indians, 
all were slain exeept Ojeda (Nov. 1500), Two or three of 
La Cosa’s charts have come down to us, 
New World is the earliest. known, having been made in 
1500. It is on velum and beautifully illuminated. Hum- 
boldt found it in 1832 in the library of Baron Walekenaer, 
and in 1823 it was bought by the Spanish Government, 

Hi gnrknT HH. SMITH. 

Cosesziiina, ko-sce-500-ee -ndaà, or Cosisiiina: а volcano 
of Nicaragua; occupying а peninsula at the extreme north- 
west corner of the republic, between the Pacific and the 
Gulf of Fonseca. It is 3,855 feet high, and appears simply 


His map of the. 


Central American mountains; but it is notable for one of 
the greatest volcanic outbursts on record, Early in Januar, 
1835, it cave signs of activity, and on the 20th of that month 
an enormous mass of ashes burst from its summit ; the eru 
tion continued for three days, accompanied by explosions 
which were heard as far as Оајаса, Mexico; the country fer 
100 miles around was darkened by the cloud, the obscurity 
in many places being like that of the thickest night : ashes 
fell thickly over a large part of Central America, and were 
carried by the wind to Jamaica and Mexico, Coseviiina at 
present. (1893) is quiescent or extinct. П. Н. 5мітн. 

Cosen’za: а province of Italy; bounded N. by Basilicata, 
S. by Catanzaro, and E. апа W. by the sea. It is mountain- 
ous, and produces rice, saffron, honey, oil, and wine. Its 
fisheries are still important, though they are not uulized 
with the same energy as in former days. Capital, Cosenza. 
It was formerly named Calabria Citeriore. Area, 2,540 s. 
miles. Pop. (1890) 463,181. 

Cosenza (anc. Consentia): a city of Italy: capital of the 
province of Cosenza: at the confluence of the rivers Crati 
and Busento: 12 miles E. of the Mediterranean and 262 
N. E. of Naples by rail (see map of Italy, ref. 8-0). ]t istie 
seat of an archbishop, and contains a fine court-house. s 
cathedral, a royal college, a theater, several convents, awi 
an old castle which has been converted into barracks, It 
has manufactures of cutlery and earthenware, and an active 
trade in silk, oil, wine, manna, rice, ete. Consentia was the 
ancient capital of the Brufit. Pop. 12.590. 

Coshoe’ton: village and railway junction: capital cf 
Coshocton co., О, (for location of county, see map of Оһ, 
ref. 4-G); on the Muskingum river just below the junction 
of the Tuscarawas and Walhonding : on the Ohio Canal: 09 
miles E. N. E. of Columbus, A bridge across the river con- 
nects it with Roscoe. Coshocton has 6 churches, 4 schools, 
steel-works for axles, a paper-mill, and 2 large novelty-ud- 
vertising concerns, Pop. (1880) 3,044; (1890) 3.672; (1593) 
estimated with suburbs, 4,500. EDITOR or “AGE.” 

Cosin, Jon: English prelate; b. in Norwich, Nov, 30, 
1594; educated at Cambridge; by command of Charles I. 
prepared a manual of Private Derotrons (1627) ; became 
master of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, in 1634: and in 
1640 Dean of Peterborough and vice-chancellor of the uni- 
versity; after holding services in Paris during the Cormon- 
wealth was made Bishop of Durham in 1660. Author of 
Scholastteal History of the Canon of Holy Scripture (46575; 
History of Popish Transubstantiation (1675). D. Jan. 13, 
1672. C. H. T. 

Cosmati, kos-maa tee, The (Lorenzo and his sons, Lees 
and Jacopo Cosma): architects and mosaic-workers of hizh 
distinction in the first half of the thirteenth century, whee 
work at Civita Castellana, Falleri, and at the Villa Mattei, 
Rome, shows that the arts were not lost even there when 
Cimabue flourished, They form a link between the Roman 
art of the tenth and eleventh centuries and the general 
Renaissance in Italy. W. J. STILLXASN. 


Cosmic Dust: See Dust. 
Cosmo de’ Medici: See Мерсї. 


Cosmogony [from Gr. косиоуоҝа. origin or development 
of the universe, a word constructed on the type of @ecyoria 
theogony ; кбацоѕ, universe + —yoría, deriv. of root gene, be 
come, in yovf, ete.] : the science or theory which treats of the 
origin of the cosmos or universe, If we except the cos 
mogony of the East Indians, the earliest extant is that of 
Hesiod, which is delivered in hexameter verse. The fim 
prose cosmogonies were those of the early Ionic philosophers 
of whom Thales, Anaximenes, Anaximander, and Апах- 
agoras are the most celebrated. In modern times a Thery 
of the World has been produced by Burnet. The different 
theories of the origin of the world may be comprehended 
under three Classes: 1. Those which suppose the werd te 
have existed from eternity under its actual form. Aristons 
held this doctrine, and, conceiving the universe to be Un 
eternal effect of an eternal cause, maintained: that not ony 
the heavens and the earth, but all animate and inanimate 
beings, are without beginning. 2. Those whieh conser 
the matter of the universe eternal, but not its form. Tis 
was the system of Epicurus and most of the ancient phil 
ophers and poets, who imagined the world either te be pr 
duced by the fortuitous concourse of atoms existing from 
all eternity, or to have sprung out of the chaotic ferm 
Which preceded its present. state. 3. Those which ах" 
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loth its matter and its form to the direct agency of a spirit- 
ual cause, 

The acount. given in Genesis of the creation is obviously 
not a &ieutifie cosmogony, which would not only have been 
out of place in a divine revelation intended. specially to im- 
part religious truth, but would, if given in a scientific form 
(since science is constantly progressing and therefore chang- 
шг. have been adapted to a single age or period only. Or, 
supposing the highest and ultimate facts of science had 
been given, it would have been so far in advance of all 
scientific thought vet reached, or that will be reached. per- 
haps for fifty thousand years to come, that it would. be 
wholly unintelligible, and would in all probability appear 
utterly absurd even to the most advanced intellects. There- 
fore those few great. facts which were necessary to be indi- 
cated inorder to point out the relation between the Creator 
and his works have been presented in a popular rather than 
a scientific form, Nor сап it be said that they are any the 
less true because not presented in scientific phraseology. 
An excellent exposition of the harmony between the Mosale 
and the geological reeord of creation is given by Prof. Dana 
at the end of his Manual of Geology, to which the reader is 
mferred. See also Tayler Lewis's Sic Days of Creation 
19). 

Cosmos: See Соѕмоаохт. 


Соѕпе, kûn (апе. Condate): a town of France: depart- 
ment of Nievre; on the Loire; 29 miles N. N. W. of Nevers. 
It has manufactures of hardware, cutlery, and anchors, 
Pop, (1896) 8,610. 

Cosquin, EmMaNvEL: French author: b. Tune 25, 1841, in 
Vitry-le-Frangois, Marne: translated from Fessler, secretary 
of the Vatican Council, La Vraie et la Fuusse Intullibilité 
d's Papes (1873) and Le Concile du Vatican (1871): has 
contributed much to periodical literature, especially articles 
on religious subjects in Le Français, und on folk-lore in 
Romania, The latter were collected. and published as 
Contes Populaires de Lorraine (2 vols., 1866), forming an 
important contribution to the science of folk-lore. 


Cossa, Francesco: painter; dates of birth and death un- 
known, He worked аб Ferrara and Bologna, and may be 
considered one of the founders of the Ferrarese school. He 
Was painting in 1456 and also in 1474. His most important 
*Xiung work is the Madonna with Saints in the Bologna 
Gallery, 

Cos’sacks (Russ. Kozake, prob. of Tartar origin] : certain 

ustan tribes first noted in the southern part of агореап 
Russia, now generally scattered over the empire. ‘Their 
physical and political peculiarities have been curiously per- 
sistent. They are sma l, courageous, superstitious, and have 
many communistie principles. They have been given many 
political privileges, the most important of whieh are free- 
dum from taxes and the rights of distilling, brewing, hunt- 
ко fishing, They are now named by their present 
e lion as the Cossacks of the Don, of the Azof, of the 
-anube, of the Caucasus, Danube, Ural, Orenburg, Astra- 
bU ete, Historically, they fall into two principal sections 
a Cossacks of Little Russia, or of the Dnieper, and those 

1 reat Russia, or of the Don. 

е e Cossacks apparently originated in bands of 
bids of Teed Russian blood, which formed on the 
Се Th, nieper in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
ts um unhappy condition of this region caused 
Was strone uhi to grow, and by the sixteenth century it 
етапе у le: Weel il Their government Was demo- 
lent to ee. er or hetman elective, Their services were 
MAN (g. f N neighbors. Mazeppa was an ATTA- 
Charles XII Ue People; he joined his forces to those of 
Peter the Great. weden, which called out the vengeance of 
“вде Кз by jd led to the subjugation of the Dnieper 
adventurers hid fc Early in their history the more ardent 
tits, bound p ned a military fraternity, called Zapo- 
ted to the Crin, a vow of celibacy, They ultimately re- 
(hem appears in hi +, then to Kuban, and a small band of 
he Don (5 огу as late as 1828. 
suh; on Cossacks forn restless and warlike race, whose 
subjugation by Rugg; OTM а restless and warlike race, чє 
them with many « In extended through centuries and left 
АШЫШ КҮ E privileges, Their territory now 
LANG м mile | ^s of European Russia, with an urea of 
“tve in the Rus 14 #4 population (1889) of 1.596.113. They 
Savage tribas o eena army as light cavalry. Many half- 
аде tribes are exc- y ^ € А ——— 

and paag ee Sed. partly on account of their dimin- 

Parth y from their great aversion to a mili- 
M. W. HARRINGTON. 
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COSTANOAN INDIANS 


Costa, CLAUDIO MANTEL, da: Brazilian poet and revolu- 
tionist : b. in the erríe/ of Carmo, Minas Geraes, June 6, 
1729. He graduated in law at Coimbra, Portugal, traveled 
in Europe. and after his return lived at Villa Rica (now 
Ouro Preto), in Minas. Не was known us a distinguished 
lawyer, who was offen consulted by the colonial governors, 
aud аха philosopher and poet of some note. About 1778 
he joined in the revolutionary attempt. known as the con- 
spiracy of Tiradentes. On its discovery he was arrested, with 
the others, and committed suicide in prison (1780). Some 
of his sonnets and songs, published Jong after his death, are 
greatly admired for their purity and sweetness, 

HERBERT IT. міти. 

Costa, LORENZO: painter: boat Ferrara, 1460. He is en- 
erally considered the founder of the Ferrarese school, but 
improperly. Much of his most important work is at Bologna, 
and during his middle life he was closely associated. with 
Francesco Francia, so that his painting of that time is often 
confounded with that of the greater painter. For many 
years he lived and worked in Mantua, but nearly all his 
paintings there have perished. His chief works are the altar- 
piece of the Baeciochi chapel in St. Petronio, Bologna, wall- 
pictures in the same church, and. paintings in the oratorio 
of St. Cecilia in the same city. There are good easel pictures 
in the Berlin Gallery and the London National Gallery, es- 
pecially in the littera. Virgin and Saints, and in the Louvre 
a remarkable allegorical picture known as The Court of 
Isabella D'Este. D. in 1536, W. J. STILLMAN. 


Costa, Sir MICHAEL: composer and conductor; b. in 
Naples, of an old Spanish family, Feb. 4. 1810: studied in 
the Royal Academy at Naples: at the age of fifteen years 
composed a eantata, an opera ut sixteen, and another at 
seventeen: also a mass, an oratorio, a Dixit Dominus, and 
three symphonies, In 1828 he was engaged by the man- 
ager of the Teatro Nuova to compose an opera, producing 
Ll Carcere @Ildeqonda, and the next year his Malvina was 
composed for the San Carlo. In. the autumn of 1829 his 
master, Zingarelli, sent him to England to direct the old 
master's psalm Super Flumina, but he sang in it instead 
of directing. He remained in England for the rest of his 
life, composing operas and cantatas, directing various soci- 
eties and orchestras, and conducting different: English festi- 
vals—the Birmingham from 1849 till his death, the Brad- 
ford in 1853, and the London 1874. He was the conductor 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society. and of the Hiindel festivals 
from 1857 till his death. His oratorios E’ (1855) and 
Naaman (18643) were composed for the Birmingham festi- 
val. In 1869 he was knighted by the Queen. He also con- 
ducted the opera at Her Majesty's theater, and wrote addi- 
tional accompaniments for many of Hündels oratorios, D. 
in Brighton, Apr. 29, 1884. D. Е. Hervey. 


Cos’ta Cabral’, ANTONIO BERNARDO, da, Count of Thomar: 
a Portuguese statesman; b. May 9. 1803; became Minister of 
State in 1839. He controlled the government, supported by 
the court, but by oppressive unconstitutional measures—the 
abolition of the irremovability of judges, the establishment 
of a rigorous Censure, ete. — һе brought. upon himself the 
hatred of all parties. He was obliged to retire in 1846 in 
consequence of a popular insurrection, was recalled in 1849, 
but was obliged to flee the country in 1851. His brother 
Silvo led the opposition. Antonio returned to Portugal in 
1852, and from 1859 to 1861 acted as ambassador to Brazil. 
D. Sept. 1, 1859. 


Costa Carvalho. José, da: Brazilian statesman; b. at 
Nossa Senhora da Penha, Bahia, Feb. 7. 1796. He studied 
law at Coimbra, Portugal, and was an ouvidor at São Paulo. 
Embracing the cause of Brazilian independence, he was 4 
member of the Constituent Assembly of 1822, and deputy to 
several parliaments. At first he voted with the liberals, 
but in 18358 joined the conservative party. In 1839 he en- 
tered the Senate: Was president of Sdo Paulo in 1842, dur- 
ing a period of revolt in that province: and in 1848 he was 
called to form the Conservative cabinet which suppressed 
the revolt in Pernambuco and brought the war with Rozas 
to a successful issue. Costa Carvalho was named Baron of 
Monte Alegre In 1841, viscount in 1843, and marquis of the 
same title in 1854. D. in Rio de Janeiro, Sept. 18, 1860. 

HERBERT H. SMITH. 


Costan'oan Indians [from the Spanish. cos/anos, coast- 
men]: a linguistic family of North American Indians whose 
habitat formerly embraced several of the present counties of 
Western Central California, extending from the Golden Gate 
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southward to Point El Sur, eastward to Soledad, thence by 
an irregular liue to Gilroy Hot Springs and the upper waters 
of Conestimba creek, to San Joaquin river as far as its mouth. 
The northern boundary was formed by Suisun Bay, Car- 
quinez Straits, San Pablo and San Francisco Bays, and the 
Golden Gate. 

Physically considered, the natives comprising this as well 
as other Californian groups residing mainlv on the coast 
were of low type. They lived in rude thatched huts, and 
subsisted chiefly upon fish and mollusks, nuts, roots, and 
seeds, 

The activity of the Spanish missionaries was great among 
the Costanoan Indians; the missions of San Francisco de los 
Dolores, Santa Clara, San José, Santa Cruz, San Juan Bau- 
tista, San Carlos, and Soledad being established in their 
territory between 1770 and 1797, and to these missions were 
attached a large number of risifes, 

Strict sedentary life, arduous tasks, and disease decimated 
these tribes, and now only about thirty individuals survive. 
Most of these, constituting the remnants of the Rumsen 
tribe, are to be found near Santa Cruz and Monterey. Only 
the older individuals speak the native tongue, 

Following were the principal Costanoan divisions: Ah- 
waste and Altahmo, on San Francisco Bay: Aulintac, named 
from their village, under Santa Cruz Mission; Carquin, 
south of Carquinez Straits and eastward to the mouth of the 
San Joaquin: Mutsun, in and about San Juan Bautista 
Mission, San Benito County: Olhone and Romonan, on San 
Francisco Bay; Rumsen, on coast. from Pajaro river to 
Point El Sur; Thamien, between the Almaden mines and 
Alviso Landing, Santa Clara County, also in Santa Clara 
valley; Tulumo, on San Francisco Bay. 

AvTHoRITIES,.—H. H. Bancroft, History of California, 
vols, i.-vii. (San Francisco, 1884-00): Н. W. Henshaw, Mis- 
sions and Mission Indians of California. in —— r Scrence 
Monthly (Aug, 1890): Powell, in Cont, Efhn., iii. 
(Washington, 1877). Consult also works bur e See 
INDIANS OF NORTH AMERICA. Е. W. Honce. 


Costa Rica. kos'tia-ree k:a (i.e. rich coast): the south- 
ernmost country in Central America; connecting Colombia 
with Nicaragua, with the Caribbean Sea on the N. E. and 
the Pacific Ocean on the S. W.. and lying between the par- 
nllels 8° and 11° 16' N. and the meridians 81° 40° and 85°45 
W. Area, 20,873 sq. miles. The northern boundary is formed 
by the river San Juan and the southern shore of Lake Nica- 
ragua ; the southern is unsettled, both Costa Rica and Colom- 
bia claiming the vicinity of the Bay of Chiriqui. The total 
area is 23.233 sq. miles. The Caribbean coast-line is 180 miles 
long, and the Pacific about twiee as great. The cordillera 
which forms the backbone of the country is fairly well de- 
fined in the N. W. and S. E.. but much broken up in the cen- 
ter. The highest point is Pico Blanco (11.800 feet). There 
are six volcanoes, only two of which ([razü and Barba) have 
given signs of activity in late years; the first is the highest 
voleanie peak (11.600 feet). There are many small rivers, 


the drainage usually being N. E. or S. W., and the fall 
great. The climate is hot along the coasts and inland to an 


elevation of about 2,000 feet. The temperature is, however, 
lowered by the trade-winds and sea breezes, the mean varying 
from ТЕ. to 82 F., the latter on the Pacifie side. The 
region of the hot climate comprises about one-third of the 
republic, and is adapted to the cultivation of the banana, 
cocoa, vanilla-bean, sugar-cane, and other tropical plants. 
A temperate region is found on the mountains from 3.000 to 

1.000. fect above the sea. The lower slopes are the populos 
— of the state, have a very. salubrious climate, are 
well watered and very fertile, and are largely devoted to 
cotfee-crowing, The higher slopes gradually pass into the 
cold region of the higher mountain- “tops, the mean tempera- 
tures running from OS Fto 57; F. The dry season gen- 
erally begins їп November and ends in April and is called 
the verano or summer, The rainy season extends from Мау 
to October, and is called the ле еле (winter) The Meteoro- 
logical Tnstitute of San José is making elaborate studies of 
the climate, 

Productions.—The mineral wealth of the country is great, 
and has been known from the time of Columbus. Gold is 
the principal metal mined. and is found both in the rock 
and in placers, Silver, lead. and copper are also found. 
The forests are extensive, and vield mahogany, cedar, rose- 
wood, lignum-vitur, тара Шо, and Brazil-wood,  Annotto 
is also abundant, and a superior quality of indigo is. grown. 
Among medicinal plants the eastor-bean, croton, cassia, sar- 
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saparilla, ipecacuanha, ginger, rhubarb, tamarind, and lier- 
ice may be mentioned. — India-rubber is produced in consid. 
able quantities. Coffee was first planted here in 1796, s: 
its production has long been the principal industry of the 
country. Banana exportation began in 1890, апа has new 
reached considerable proportions, Sugar. cocoa, Торн, 
maize, cotton, and indigo are produced, and cattle- “raising H 
an important industry. 

Gorernment.—The state is a republic with a president and 
one legislative chainber of twenty-six members, elected for 
four years, The army consists of 600 men, and the militia 
of 31,824. "The revenue for 1890-01 was 95.100.929 pews, 
and the expenditures 5,483,430 pesos. The peso is worth 
75 to 80 cents. The revenue is derived mainly from customs 
and the monopoly of spirits and tobacco, The expenditure 
for publie works was 590,250 pesos; for education, 45.24 

esos, The total debt in 1891 was 21,774,649 pesos, of whieh 
18.864.541 was external, ‘The territory is divided politically 
into five provinces and two sparsely settled comarcas The 
most densely populated province is San José, nearly centra 
on the Pacific coast, and containing the capital San Jos. 
The others, in order of population, are Alajuela (N. of San 
José), Cartago (5), Heridia (E), and Guanacaste (on the Pa- 
cific coast, N. of the Gulf of Nicoya). The comarcas аг 
Puntarenas (on the Pacific coast, S. of San José) and Limun, 
which oceupies the entire Caribbean coast. 

The imports in 1890 were valued at 6,337,500 pesos ihi 
exports 10,290,760 pesos, of which coffee composed. mii- 
tenths, About one-fifth of this coffee goes to the U. 5. The 
imports from the U. S. amounted to 9.255.138 pesos, larger 
than from any other country. A railway from the Arlan- 
tic to the Pacific coast is nearly completed. There are 63) 
miles of telegraph-lines. 

Population.—A census taken in Nov., 1883 gave а popi- 
lation of 182.073, with an estimated addition of 18307 ur 
enumerated and 3,500 aborigines (Guatusos, Talamancas, 
and Chirripos), making a total of 203,780. According to the 
census of Feb. 18, 1892, the population, as far as enumerated, 
was 243,205. In 1889 there were 1,228 marriages, 9,151 births 
(nearly 20 per cent. illegitimate), and 5.238 deaths, This 
gives a dendi rate of 22 per thousand, which is high for a 
rural population, and is probably due to careless treatment 
of the young. In 1889 6,330 persons entered the state and 
3,913 left it. The people of Spanish descent dwell in «r 
near the larger towns, Immigration encouraged, and 
there are many small settlements of English, French, Ger- 
mans, and Italians Education is compulsory and fro. In 
1890 there were 300 ишу schools with 15,000 pupils, aud 
90 private schools with 2.500 pupils. 

{Tistory.— Honduras was discovered by Columbus in 1595. 

and was called Costa Rica because some gold was obtained 
and rich mines were supposed to exist. ]t remained in ne 
onial times a province of Guatemala, was proclaimed inde 
endent in 1821, and іп 1824 became а state in the Untied 
ravine єз of Central America. Since the dissolution uf 
that confederacy in 1848 it has remained an independent n- 
public. The population is more homogeneous and progres 
sive than in most other Central American states. Form- 
formation as to its antiquities, see CENTRAL AMERICAN ЛУ 
TIQUITIES. 

REFERENCES.—Calvo, La Repiblica de Costa Rica ПМ: 
and The Republic of Costa Rica (A880); Biolley, Costa fica 
and her Future (translation, 1880) : Bureau of Аш, Керк» 
lies. Costa Rica (Bulletin No. 31, 1892) ; also the oſſiciad re- 
ports of the Government. Mark W. J[ARRINGION 


Costa-Rican Antiquities: See CENTRAL AMERICAN AS- 
TIQUITIES, 

Costello, Lovisa STUART: English author: b. in у 
She wrote a number of semi-historical novels and books of 
travel, which were very popular in their day. In her earls 
years she was a painter of miniatures, D. Apr. 24, 1570. 


Cos'ter. or Koster, Lavrens Jaxszoox: mentioned bY 
Adrian Junius in Bataria (an historical work published st 
Leyden in 1588, but supposed to have been written teen? 
years earlier), ах the original inventor of movable types le 
tween the vears 1420 and 1440. The story is that he fr! 
cut letters out of wood, and printed from them the Inr i 
Hailspregel, and that afterward he made his lates ИШ 
lead and ting and called. in assistants; whom he swore fe се 
сгесу. One of these assistants, named Faustus, made — 
with his master's tools and type, and settled at Mentz wee! 
about 1442 he brought out. the Doctrinale of Alexateet 
Gellus with the very type which Coster had made at i. лаг. 
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len. This story has always been upheld by the Dutch, but 
іп 1870 one of their countrymen, Dr. Antonius van der Linde, 
made a vigorous assault upon Coster's claims. Meerman was 
the first writer of note to investigate the story of Junius aud 
furnish corroborative details, and so general is the belicf in 
Costers claims that a statue, erected to him in Haarlem, 
bears the inscription “Inventor of the art of printing with 
movable letters cast of metal," Another statue is in the 
public gardens in the same town. It is not known when or 
where he died, though he was alive in 1483. See Hessels, 
Ilaarlem, the bed d of Printing (1888); also Ameri- 
can Dictionary of Printing and Bookmaking (New York, 
1892). 

Cos’tigan, Јонх: Canadian cabinet minister; b. at St. 
Nicholas, Levis co., P. Q., Feb. 1, 1835, and educated at St. 
Ann's College. He was a member of the New Brunswick 
Assembly 1861-66; entered the Dominion Parliament in 
1467, and has been re-elected at each subsequent general 
election up to and including that of 1801. Пе became Min- 
ister of Inland Revenue in 1882, а portfolio which he now 
(1893) holds. He has been a judge of the inferior court of 
common pleas of New Brunswick. Не attained some no- 
turiety in 1882 as the mover in Parliament of an address to 
the Queen pruying that she would grant home rule to Ire- 
land. NEIL MACDONALD. 


Costiveness: See CONSTIPATION. 


Costume [from Fr. costume, an Ital. loan-word; cf. Fr. 
coutume; both from Vulg. Lat. forms of consuetu do, -inis, 
usage]: dress and the ornaments of the person, taken in & 
general sense, and especially a national or provincial or 
йж] style of dress, prevailing for a length of time and free 
from sudden modifications. Thus in recent times the Japa- 
nese have to some extent given up their national costume 
and adopted European dress, while the Chinese have re- 
tained their national eostume, although the Chinamen in the 
U. S. wear some garments which are not а part of that cos- 
tume. We do not say that the Japanese have adopted Eu- 
ropean costume, however, for there is no such thing, except 
in the general sense that. European men wear trousers and 
coats of woolen fabric, shirts of cotton and linen, and boots 
uf leather, while the women wear gowns fitted closely to the 
body from the waist up, and flowing loosely below the 
waist down to the ankles or lower. These conditions are 
too general to constitute a costume, and the special shapes, 
colors, and materials change too often and too capriciously, 
and too much as & matter of deliberate choice, to allow a 
costume to exist. But the gown and wig of an English 
barrister constitute a costume; so does the dress of the 
Bedouins of the desert, for it has not changed for ages in 
any Important feature; so does the dress of this and that 
valley of Southern Bavaria or Tyrol; so does the blouse of 
the French mechanic, and the smock-frock of the English 
country laborer. These are all traditional, they survive 
from old times, and continue in use merely because the 
people who wear them do not feel inclined to change, 

If the people of the U. S. were to take up the blouse for 
their summer wear, it would be not a costume but a fashion. 
If we can imagine their continuing to wear it for a century 
it would have something of the nature of a costume. So 
the suit of white linen which ^ Mark Twain” gives to Col. 
Grangerford in Huckleberry Finn was in one sense a cos- 
tunie, because all the men of his class wore it and had worn 
It for years without thought of change; but it was not 
qute a costume, because it was a part of the modern Euro- 
[сап and American dress, and was therefore not peculiar 
In cut or fashion. 

Ihe history of costume can not be fully written as vet, 
because the monuments of art upon which it must depend 
have not been compared and analyzed with any thorough- 
ness. Even the costumes of the Romans and Greeks in 
‘lusslcal times are only half understood, and very many 
questions regarding both still remain unsettled and dis- 
puted, Greek authors mention garments by names of which 
vedo not know the meaning; in Greek statues and vase- 
PAntingzs are shown garments of which we know neither the 
Dames, nor the real shape and make, nor the utility. We do 
not know for certain what garments a Roman woman wore 
under her large and loose palla, if, indeed, it is the palla. 
п the crust of ashes at Pompeii there are cavities which 
»rmerly contained the bodies of persons smothered at the 
tme of the city’s destruction. These bodies crumbling away 
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in Roman imperial times had never been suspected by mod- 
ern students. And the very numerous men’s garments which 
were introduced during the time of the empire, as we are 
told by contemporary writers, we are generally not able to 
identify. This uncertainty is yet greater in respect to less 
known peoples. 

The earliest sculptures found in Mesopotamia, dating 
perhaps 3.000 years before Christ, show in common use a 
garment made of a large oblong piece of stuff carried over 
the left shoulder and under the right arm, the two edges 
overlapping along the left side of the body and left leg. 
The same garment appears in Egypt at about the same date ; 
it is common in Assyrian sculpture and in the monuments 
of the great Persian empire of the sixth century в. с. to the 
second, and we know it as the Grecian peplos. Its edges are 
often ornamented with fringes and with borders which are 
sometimes of very rich embroidery. It appears often as the 
only garment of either sex. But the Egyptian women are 
shown with this single garment drawn very closely around 
body and limbs, so that all the form is distinctly seen, while 
the Greek vase-paintings of all epochs show it as much more 
loosely worn, the forms whollv concealed except where it 
flies open at the left side. Men who wear this garment are 
always of some rather elevated social position; the workmen 
in the fields, mechanies, merchants, and even superintendents 
and officials are commonly shown in the Egyptian and Asiatie 
monuments with no garment except a piece of stuff hanging 
from the waist-belt, and arranged so as to cover the thigh to 
the knee. In the hot lands of the Eastern Mediterranean 
this was the dress of most men in antiquity; the thick 
woolen cloak used by the modern inhabitant of these same 
regions very seldom appears in the ancient monuments, 
and we are left equally unable to understand how the men 
of old time protected themselves from the heat of the noon- 
day sun, and how the Greeks and others who had a winter 
to face kept themselves warm in cold weather. The As- 
syrian princes and nobles are shown as entirely covered 
with clothing, and they have, what is remarkable, sleeves, 
though short ones. But it seems generally the shirt or 
inner tunie which has sleeves, and the whole dress may 
be taken as consisting of this shirt with the above-de- 
scribed wrapping garment, or a larger and fuller one worn 
over it. 


(92) 
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Fig. 1.—Greek vase-painting : Warrior wearing the chlaina or pharos 
and a crested helmet, leading a female captive wearing the chiton 
and the haluptra or long veil. 


During what we may call the classical age, from about 


have left hard, shell-like molds. A plaster cast of one of | 500 в.с. to 300 А. D., it is noticeable that the non-Greek 


them has revealed to us a woman's garment whose existence 


peoples of Western Asia and Egypt are more inclined to 
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cover and conceal the person than the Greeks. Even the 
women are much less heavily draped among the Greeks 
than in Asia. The chiton or shift of the Greek women (sce 


Fig. 1) was made of one piece of stuff just as it left the loom, 
but with the opposite edges sewn together so as to make a 
straight case or tube of stuff open at both ends. This could 
be folded over at top, forming & kind of cape. 


Whether so 





Fic. 2.—Greek vase-painting: Bacchus. wearing the chiton and 
chlamys, is overthrowing a giant wearing a chiton and a crested 
Nemet and carrying a large round shield and a sword of unusual 

orm. 


arranged or not, the top edge passed under both arms and 
was then brought up to meet at the top of each shoulder, 
and held there by a brooch or clasp, the arms left free, and 
loose folds of stuff formed under each arm. Sleeves for the 
upper arms could then be made by pinning the top edges of 
the garment together at several points. When а waist-belt 
was worn, the lung shift could be pulled n so that the feet 
and ankles and a part of the legs were left free; the loose 
fold of the stuff then fell outward over the belt, hiding it, 
and this feature has often been mistaken for another gar- 
ment. The men's shirt was not unlike this, but generally 
much shorter (see Fig. 2. Either sex would wear the peplos 
over the chiton (see Fig. 4. But men are more often rep- 
resented wearing a very loose cloak, which we know from 
Greek authors as 
the chlaina, the hi- 
mation, the chla- 
mys, and by oth- 
er names between 
which it is very dit- 
cult to distinguish. 
In these cloaks there 
was probably по 
sewing at all, unless 
in the case of the 
ornamenting of the 
edges, and not often 
then. These cloaks 
are continually rep- 
resented as the only 
garment of the 
younger men (see 
Fig. 1) and it is 
one of the puzzles 
of this subject how 
far we are to take 
this as the common 
custom of Greek 
life, and how far it 
istheresult of thein- 
terest which Greek 
sculptors took in 
the nude body. 

The Roman cos- 
tume was not very 
unlike that of the 
Greeks, for in ear- 
lier times the dress 
of all the Italians seems to hnve been akin to that of more 
Eastern peoples, and afterward the Romans drew most of 
their ideas of life from Grecian sources., But one peculiar 
garment they had, the toya (see Fig. 5), a very large and 





Fig, 3.—Greek vase-painting : King or chief 
with а long chiton and a chiaina over it. 
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loose cloak which was worn by all citizens when out of their 
homes and in the city, but thrown off indoors, and little 
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кто. 4.—The peplos worn over the chiton. 


worn in the country. 


The statues indeed show it to hare 


been extremely cumbrous. Its shape has been much dis- 
puted, but it seems to have approximated to a half circle of 


from 10 to 12 feet di- 
ameter. Many mod- 
ern archeologists have 
experimentec upon 
this and other shapes 
by draping them ac- 
tually upon living 
men. One high au- 
thority has pronounced 
for a sort of crescent 
of an elliptical rather 
than a circular curve, 
with another smaller 
ellipse of stuff sewed 
into the inner and 
coneave curve of the 
large crescent. When 
not wearing the toga, 
the shirt and the cloak 
constitute the chief 
dress of the Roman 
man; his armor was 
put on over the shirt, 
and the cloak worn 
over the arinor again. 
The shirt was called 
tunica, and the under 
one when two were 
worn was the subucu- 
la; the cloak was 
called васит. pallium, 
and — paludamentum 
(see Fig. 6). Besides 
these names, Greek, 
Oriental, and even 
Gaulish or German 
names were given to 
various modifications 
of the familiar gar- 
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Fro. 5.— Roman statue of an orator of 
scholar wearing a full toga. 
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ments, for Rome became at a relatively early time the head 
ef a cosmopolitan community and state, and all customs 
and all costumes had their day and their admirers. 

One marked distinetion there was between the people of 
the Greco-Roman world and their precursors, on. the one 


hand, and the na- 
tions whom they 
called barbarians 
and who half sur- 
rounded them on 
the E. N. EL, and 
N. on the other 
hand: these latter 
wore trousers. It 
is a most curious 
subject for inqui- 
ry, this general use 
of what the Ro- 
mans called bracae, 
among so many and 
so different peoples, 
inhabiting such dif- 
ferent climates, as 
Gauls, Germans, 
Seythians, Persians, 
and Parthians; or 


the people of 
modern Northern 
France, Belgium, 


Holland, Northern 
Germany, Hungary, 
Russia, — Tartary, 
Persia, Afghanistan 
(see Fig. 6). It may 
be assumed, how- 
ever, that these gar- 
ments originated in 
cold climates, and 
were only kept in 
use by those who 


—— 


Fic. 6. Roman statue of a northerner wear- 





had often to visit 
cold regions; thus 
the Parthian and 


Janel еа 
ing the bracae, a girdled tunica, andthe Persian princes are 


sagum or abolla fastened with a brooch. 


represented wear- 
ing dracae in the 


hot lands of Mesopotamia, but those princes had come from 
the high lands of the interior, where the winters were severe. 
Moreover, the Romans adopted the bracae in their cam- 





Fio, 7.—Lady's dress 


of 150 Loose 
mantle, with band 
ta hold it across 
the breast, like a 
Cope, Worn over а 
bliaut or other 
gown : wim 

and long veil, IS 


paigns, and apparently in peaceful life 
as well, when to the N. of the Alps, but 
abandoned them at once when they re-en- 
tered Italy. The people of the peninsu- 
la of India have never adopted trousers 
in common life; the Chinese seem not to 
have used them before the establishment 
of the Tartar dynasty. The Japanese 
have never included them in their native 
costume ; except always that, among 
these various peoples, as also among the 
Scotch Highlanders, trousers of some 
sort have often been worn by individu- 
als, sometimes as a mark of social dig- 
nity and high official or hereditary posi- 
tion. 

A kindred garment, the stocking, ap- 
pears first in the early Middle Ages. 
Quicherat, an excellent authority, as- 
sumes that stockings or socks began to 
be used only when the classical tradi- 
tions of personal cleanliness and constant 
bathing had been lost. at the beginning 
of that long epoch of uncleanliness which 
has not closed vet for the people of the 
greater part of Europe and the Europe- 
an settlements. In the eighth and ninth 
centuries of our era іп Europe there is 
visible a constant struggle between clas- 
sical traditions and new conditions: in 
the miniatures some of the highest per- 
sonages are represented with bare legs, 
some with trousers, and some with long 


© z3 А . a К . 
kings and short skirts, like a Highlander of the six- 
nth century, while the most common style of dress seems 
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to have included cloaks so long and full that when they 


were worn all other details of costume are concealed. 


The 


long cloak is indeed almost a badge of dignity, being as it 
is incompatible with active and toilsome occupation. As 
late as the fifteenth century the dress of a courtier was 


essentially a robe reaching to 
the fect. It is not until the 
reigns of Louis XI. in France 
and Edward IV. in England 
that the effigies and minia- 
tures at lust show noblemen 
and princes in short cloaks 
and doublets, when not en- 
gaged in the chase or in ac- 
tive sports; and at a much 
later time still the dress is not 
considered complete until the 
long robe is superadded, 
What the nobles wore the 
eitizens always adopted so far 
as they dared brave or disre- 
gard the laws of the time 
against extruvagance and the 
confusion of classes. In pro- 
pun as a man is “in doub- 
et and hose,” as a later phrase 
expressed it. he is either (1) 
of lower condition or (2) en- 
gaged in the chase, in travel- 
ing or (3) is in undress in his 
own apartments, although in 
the last case a long furred 
gown is, till the seventeenth 
century, the winter wear of 
sedentary men. It is to be 
noticed that throughout the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and 





Fia. 8.—Lady's dress of about 
1450: The sleeves tight, with 
upper hanging sleeves purely 
ornamental, 
in small 
glove on left hand. 


covered with fur 


pieces; hawking 


fifteenth centuries there is complete confusion between 


stockings and trousers. 


Sometimes the same garment cov- 


ers the feet and reaches to the waist; sometimes the — 
stockings come only half-way up the thighs, and are securec 
in some way not made clear; sometimes they are parted at 
or near the knee; and these distinctions obtain among 


nobles, citizens, and field-laborers 
alike. Hence the terms haut-de- 
chausses and óas-de-chausses (the 
upper hose and lower hose) from 
wich comes the modern French 
word bas for stockings. Corre- 
sponding English words were trunk- 
hose (the hose of the trunk or body) 
and nether-stocks. 

During the Middle Ages the cos- 
tume of women was more nearly 
constant than that of men because 
the prineipal garment was always & 
gown, more or less closely fitted from 
the hips upward, and very loose and 
full in the skirts. It is only in the 
statues earlier than the thirteenth 
century that any resemblance to the 
ancient girdled shift is to be seen, 
and this seems to be always & piece 
of ceremonial court dress, probably 
a survival of classical times. Other- 
wise the gown always has sleeves, 
and is close around the neck and 
shoulders, and fitted to the waist in 
such а way us to require much cut- 
ting and sewing, iid the great. full- 
ness of the skirts combined with the 
snug fit at the waist and hips points 
to the free use of gores (see Fig. 8). 
Within this general limit of style 
many differences existed: in the 
thirteenth century an overdress 
without sleeves and with a skirt 





Fic. 9.—Dress of young 


man of good family, 
about 1490. Fur-lined 
short cloak, worn over 
a loose cotte or tunic. 


reaching to the knees showed the longer skirt and the sleeves 
of another gown beneath; in the fourteenth century the 
overdress swept the ground, and was constantly held up or 
looped up to show the underskirt—it had short sleeves, 
too, showing the sleeves of the undergown to the wrist; in 
the fifteenth century the undergown had its bodice cut low 
in the neck, and its skirt reaching the ground, while the 
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overdress was open in front, but came higher on the shoul- 
ders. and its skirt was carried out to a long train for ladies 
of wealth and their imitators, while a broad belt kept all 
the complicated attire in place. In the fourteenth century, 
too, was worn that jacket which is so commonly taken by 
modern artists as a general dress for their medieval ladies, 
the curious garment with an edging of fur sweeping down 
from the shoulder to the hips on each side, a fashion which 
revailed so long that a heraldie bearing was derived from 
it. Varied as were the styles of dress, and far removed 
from classic simplicity of make for both men and women, it 
must be said that the shape and the movements of the body 
were studied, and that they controlled the style of garments 
throughout the Middle Ages, The whims of fashion were 
rather shown in the hoods and hats, the caps and veils of 
the time, for which see HEAD-DRESS. 

The end of the Middle Ages is marked at once by the 
change in architecture froma natural toa deliberately copied 
stvle, the almost complete abandonment of body-armor ex- 
cept by the richest men, who could pay for the costly bullet- 
proof eorselets and taslets of the day. and who, moreover, 
were mounted in battle and on the march, and finally a gen- 
eral abandonment of simplicity and reasonableness m dress, 
and the introduction of the most fantastie tailoring and 
trimming for both sexes, Splendid stuffs, such as silks bro- 
eaded with flowers, satin of rich design and color, velvet 
both plain and figured, and cloth of gold and of silver, be- 
came common among the nobles of the courts of Europe. 
The display at a tournament or other court function must 
have been in every way more splendid than we can now 
imagine, for men vied with women in the splendor of their 
material, and the strangeness of cut and shape of their gar- 
ments, when embroidery was freely lavished upon cloaks, 
horse-housings, banners, and hangings, and heraldie display 
gave an excuse for the most positive colors in bold contrast ; 
when, too, rich men and women did not leave to their serv- 
ants the use of color and gold, of badges and significant 
deviees, but themselves wore garinents of unrestrained mag- 
nifivence and enormous cost. 

But the general fashion of men's dress in the middle of 
the sixteenth century, Henry II. reigning in France and 
Edward VI. in England, is not so unnatural; it may be de- 
scribed as follows: А gentleman wore a doublet or pour- 
point with long sleeves, fitting the body and arms easily, 
girded at the waist, having short skirts below the belt. but 
not reaching much below the hips; trunk-hose made very 
large and full, stutfed out with hair or wool or held in place 
with some elastie material, so that the skirts of the doublet 
had to be cut with a decided shape to allow of them ; the 
stockings fitting tight tothe thigh and leg, a fashion helped 
by the introduction at this time of fricof, or what we call 
now “Jersey” or stocking-stutF, the clastic material of our 
modern undercelothes ; over the doublet would be worn a full 
cloak, resting on both shoulders or on one and capable of be- 
ing drawn around the body, but very short, scarcely reach- 
ing the hips. All this might be plain enough, though of 
some delicate choice of color and of braiding or trimming, 
but these garments could also be made very showy with 
plaits which, seeming to be in one rich material, showed as 
they open another even more splendid within, with gold 
and silver lace, or rather passementerie (real lace in the mod- 
ern sense did not exist), with buttons of precious material 
mounted in gold, with embroidery and the use of pearls and 
precious stones in the embroidery itself. The dress of 
women had changed less from the mediwval type; it was 
not irrational in shape and make. 

The greatest extra vagunees of dress came in with the last 
years of the sixteenth century, Those were the days of ex- 
cessive stifling, or bombasting, as M. was called afterward, 
The trunk-hose were stuffed out so enormously that it was 
with great difficulty that the sword could be worn, And 
this was followed by the stuffing of the doublet into that ex- 
traordinary shape whieh is perpetuated for us in the pro- 
truding abdomen of Punch, The Louvre portrait of Henry 
IH. shows the funnel-shaped termination of the body of the 
doublet reaching far below the waist. The habit of using 
thick stuffing of this sort had been gained in warfare, for 
very much of the armor of the time was made up of gar- 
ments yambisés or bombasted ; thus the hugest trunk-hiose 
known to us are shown in engravings of the time as a pari 
of the war dress of 1563, and the gambesson for the body in 
many forms had been worn for at least three centuries, A 
this time, about 1580, starch was introduced, and was im- 
mediately put to use in stiffening the neck-rull, which, be- 
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ginning with a diameter of perhaps a foot, soon attain«l а 
breadth equal to that of the shoulders, and was worn by bir: 
sexes for forty years together. While the men wore ti. 
bombasted doublet, the women pinched their waists as mui 
as nature could bear; a surgical work of the time describes 
the effects of this with the ribs forced to overlap one at- 
other; and these slender waists were prolonged downwanl 
by the immensely long and pointed. stomacher, from which 
the skirt puffed out behind and at the hips toa cireur- 
ference of 10 feet or more, which size dt retained to th- 
floor. A court lady of the reign of Henry Il. of Frau 
should be contrasted with a Greek lady of 390 В, c. as seen 
in the bas-reliefs of the time, for a full understanding of the 
natural and the sophisticated in matters of costume, 

From А. D. 1600 to the time of the French Revolution 
whimsical extravagance of taste governed fashionable dress, 
a pretense at simplicity in the dress of one sex being accom 
panied by wild vagaries in that of the other, and followed 
by equally strange ones of its own. Jt is difficult for us t- 
realize the fantastic unrcason of the outfit of a mousquetuire 
of Louis XIII.; or to conceive how the simple head-dress 
with curls which we associate with Madame de уйле 
could be followed by the “tower” of lace on the head ota 
lady of 1690, and that by the structure of gauze, lace, fow- 
ers, and feathers which, combined with the puffed ani 
cushioned hair, rose above the head of a lady of Marie An- 
toinette’s court. The only parallel to these is In the gown 
of the same lady, 18 feet in circumference at the floor, vers 
nearly as great at the hips, decorated with festoons and b u- 
quets in a way which can not be described here. or else in 
the men's wigs of an earlier epoch. 

With 1750 the waistcoat and coat had been evolved from 
the doublet and cloak, the waisteoat having still the lez 
flaps which were left from the skirts of the doublet, Kuve- 
breeches and long stockings were the nearly unchanged be~ 
of the Middle Ages. Pantaloons followed. knee-breectes 
and were worn fora very short time; they fitted the lez 
snugly, and were buttoned or tied at the ankle. Trou 
followed these; the flaps of the waistcoat disappeared ani 
the costumes of the past were all merged into the uniter 
ity of the last eight decades, What costumes still renum 
in existence are to be found where modern progress toward 
uniformity and modern disregard of individuality of de 
sign and of style have not penetrated. Women indeed retai. 
the taste for novelty and for brilliancy of attire, but have : ч 
the power of regulating it; costume has been lost in fastich 
For bibliography, see DRESS. RUSSELL STURGIS. 

Cosway, Кіснлвр, К. A.: English miniature-painter: h. 
in 1740. He studied in London under Hudson, and in 1771 
became а member of the Royal Academy. He painted figure- 
pieces in oil, but devoted himself chiefly to the producti 
of miniatures which have become almost classical in lii 
school, D. July 4, 1821. 

Cot. kot, PIERRE AUGUSTE : figure and portrait painter: b. 
in Bédarieux, Hérault, France, Feb. 17, 1838 ; pupil of Le 
Cogniet, Cabanel, and Bouguereau. His pictures are x- 
tractive in composition, but not of extraordinary techni 
merit, Mireille (1882) is in the Luxembourg Gallery, Par. 
D. in Paris, Aug. 18, 1883. WAC 

А 


Cotabanamá, or Cotubanamá: Indian cacique ' 
Higuey, the eastern province of Haiti, at the time of tur 
conquest. Не is described as of great stature and Ini 
mense strength. In 1502 some of his tribe attacked a Span- 
ish boat and massacred the crew in revenge for munis 
which they had received. The governor, Ovando, sent Just 
de Esquivel to punish them.  Cotabanamá resisted, We 
subdued, and for a time was on friendly terms with U» 
whites: but when he was required to cultivate land for tij 
Spaniards and carry the produce to San Domingo һе aset 
rebelled (1504). И again defeated him, and he tes 
refuge in a cave on the island of Saona, He was seen 57 
covered, taken to San Domingo, and hanged by erder i 
Ovando (1504). Herbert Н. мін. 


Cõte-d'Or. kot dor’ (i. e. region of gold. named in ae. 
sion to the wealth of its vineyards): department HM 
eastern part of France, formed of a pertion of thea’ 
province of Burgundy, Area, 3.883 sq. miles, The sities 
is diversified by hills and valleys, and. partly traver-ed E 
chain of low mountains called Cote-d'Or. [t is draine I 
the rivers Seine, Aube, and Saône. Among its niens 27 
coal, iron, marble, and gypsum, A large part of this 57 
partment is covered with forests; The soil is mostly teri 
producing 18,500,000 gal, of wine annually, Here are mes 
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the celebrated Burgundy wines, Capital, Dijon. Pop. (1891) 
376,566; (1396) 368,168, 

Cotelerius, JEAN Baptiste: scholar: b. in Nimes in Dec., 
1527. He studied theology and philosophy in Paris, but de- 
clined ordination. In 1649 he became a lay member of the 
Sorbonne: in 1654 counselor of the Archbishop of Embrun; 
in 1659 returned to Paris; was in 1667 appointed. assistant 
librarian in the roval library, and earned great literary repu- 
tation by his edition of the apostolic fathers (Barnabas, 
Clement, Hermas, Ignatius, and Polvearp, Paris, 1672, 2 
vel. Most of the copies of the original edition were de- 
strove by a conflagration, but new editions appeared in 
169% and 1724. In 1676 he became Professor of Greek in 
the Royal College at Paris, D. in Paris, Aug. 12, 1680. 


Cotes. Косек: English clergyman; b. in Burbage, July 
10, 1652; fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. He became 
Plumian Professor of Astronomy in 1706, and published the 
second edition of Newton's Principia, with a learned preface 
ИЛЛ. He wrote Harmonia Mensurarum (1732), D. June 
j 1716. Newton had so high an opinion of his abilities 
that he exclaimed, * Had Cotes lived, we might have known 
seething.” 


Cotes-du-Nord, kot dü пог (i. e. northern coasts): mari- 
time department of France; formed of part of the old prov- 
ince of. Bretagne. It is bounded on the N. by the English 
Channel, on the E. by Ille-et-Vilaine, on the S. by Morbi- 
han, and on the W. by Finistère. Area, 2.659 sq. miles, 
The surface is partly mountainous: the soil is mostlv fertile. 
Many horses and cattle are reared here. Large quantities 
of grain and linen goods are exported. Among the minerals 
are iron, lead, and granite. Capital, St.-Brieuc. Pop. (1891) 
015,032 ; (1896) 616.074. 

Cotgrave, RANDLE: lexicographer: b. in Cheshire, Eng- 
land; admitted as scholar at St. John's College, Cambridge, 
Nov, 10, 1587; later became secretary to William Cecil, 
Tord Burghley; published in 1611 an excellent French- 
English dictionary, of which there appeared in 1632 а sec- 
ond edition, together with Robert Sherwood's English- 
French dictionary: and in 1650, 1660, and 1673 editions re- 
vised and enlarged by James Howell. The work is of great 
valie to philology. The year of Cotgrave’s death is given 
as 1634 in Cooper's Memorials of Cambridge. С.Н. T. 


Céthen: See KÖTHEN. 


Co-tidal Lines: a system of lines drawn upon a map, 
terrestrial globe, or chart, to illustrate the course of the 
udal wave. Each of these lines passes through the places 
which have high water at the same hour, thus tracing the 
Test of the wave, and enabling the eye to follow its course 
with all the modifications that it experiences in each ocean. 
wr TIDES, OCEAN, and GULF STREAM. 


Cotin’ga: any one of several South American birds of 
brilliant plumage, belonging to the family Cotingide. The 
best known іх Cotinga cayana, a bird a little smaller than 
the North American robin: of a brilliant azure blue with a 
purple throat. Other notable members of the family are the 
BELL-BIRD and UMBRELLA-BIRD (qq. v.). F. A. L. 


Cotocaehi, ko-to-kiat'-chee: a mountain of Ecuador; in 
the western Cordillera, about 60 miles N. of Quito. It is of 
volcanic formation, but no crater has been found on its sum- 
Init, nor are there records of eruption. The lake, Cui-cocha, 
at Its southeastern base occupies an old crater of explosion, 
and shows two cones rising from the water, The sides of 
Cotocachi are steep and broken by deep fissures, said to be 
the result of earthquakes, ‘These and the ісу summit make 
the ascent extremely difficult, Whymper, who reached the 
top in the year 1879, found it 16,453 feet high. 

Herpert Н. SMITH. 


Cotopax^l: a volcano of Ecuador; in the eastern Cordil- 
lera of the Andes: 40 miles S. of the equator and about the 
same distance S, S. E. of Quito. It is the highest active vol- 
s In the world, recent. and very careful observations by 

hymper giving 19,6014 feet above the sen. or 10,000 feet 
above the valley of Quito: of this about 4.600 feet is cov- 
ered with snow. The form is almost. perfectly conical, The 
ion of 1534, ascribed to this mountain, was probably 
pn Pichincha, but there have been many recorded. out- 
reaks sinee 1742; some of them have sent out clouds of 
nos which darkened the air for many miles around and 
к on ships fur out at sea; in others it is said that flames 
H otup several thousand feet. During the eruption of 1803 

umbokdt heard the explosions at Guayaquil, 135 miles dis- 
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tant. In 1877 an outburst of cinders was followed by a del- 
uge of water, mud, and stones, which in а single dav 
reached the sea, over 200 miles distant. The top of Coto- 
paxi was first reached by Dr. W. Heiss in 1872; Whymper 
spent a night on the brink of the crater, which is 1,300 feet 
deep. See Whymper, The (reat. Andes of the Equator; 
Orton, The Andes und the Amazon, MrgBEngT H. Ѕмітн. 

Cotswold Hills: a range of oólitie limestone hills run- 
ning through Gloucestershire, England, parallel to the Avon 
and Severn. They are 54 miles long and average 600 feet 
high, Cleeve Hill, the highest point, having an altitude of 
1,134 feet. 

Cotta, BERNHARD, von: German geologist; b. in Kleinen- 
Zillah, in the T'hüringerwald. Oct, 24, 1808. His father was 
director of the academy at Tharand, and he was from early 
youth made familiur with natural history, especially miner- 
alogy and geology. Не afterward studied in the mining- 
school at. Freiberg and at Heidelberg, and was in 1842 ap- 
pointed professor in the former place. Among his impor- 
tant works are а geognostie map of Saxony in twelve 
sections, published eonjointly with Naumann; (7eognos- 
tische Wanderungen (2 vols, 1836-38); Anleitung zum Stu- 
dium der Geognosie und Geologie (3d ed. 1849); Geologische 
Bilder (Ath ed. 1861); Deutschlands Boden (9d ed. 1858); 
Geologie der Gegenwart (За ed. 1371). D. at Freiberg, Sept. 
14, 1979. 

Cotta, JOHANN FRIEDRICH, Baron von Cottendorf: pub- 
lisher; b. in Stuttgart, Apr. 27, 1764; conceived at Tübin- 
gen in 1794, with Schiller, the plan of the Allgemeine Zei- 
tung, an able daily journal, afterward published at Augs- 
burg and now at Munich. He was a friend and liberal 
yatron of Goethe and Schiller, whose works he published. 
He established а steam press at Augsburg in 1824. Пе was 
for many years a member of the Würtemberg Diet, and in 
1824 was elected vice-president of the second chamber, D. 
Dee. 29. 1832. See Briefwechsel zwischen Schiller und 
Cotta (Stuttgart, 1876). Revised by JULIUS GOEBEL. 

Cotta, L. Atretivs: Roman senator; became pretor in 
70 в. с. He was consul for the third time in the усаг 65, 
and co-operated with Cicero against Catiline in 63 в. c. 
He was an adherent of Cesar in the civil war which began 
in 49 в. c. 


Cottabus: a game of skill often spoken of by Greek writ- 
ers (Anacreon, AÆsehylus, Euripides, Antiphanes, Aristoph- 
anes) and depicted on Greek vases, It consisted in throw- 
ing a portion of wine left in the drinking-cup in such a way 
that it passed through the air without its bulk being broken 
and fell with a certain noise into another drinking-cup. 
The performance of this feat required no small amount. of 
dexterity, as the thrower was expected to retain the recum- 
bent position usual while eating and drinking, and excel- 
lence in the game was admired as much as excellence in 
throwing the javelin. The excitement of the game was 
often still further increased by bets and by the ominous 
character ascribed to it. 

Cottage City: originally a noted camp-meeting ground 
and now a popular watering-place (incorporated in 1879); on 
the northeast shore of Martha's Vineyard, Dukes co., Mass. 
(for location of county, see map of Massachusetts, ref. 6J); 
22 miles S. E. of New Bedford, 60 miles from Boston, Pop. 
(1880) 672; (1890) 1,050 ; (1895) 1,038. 

EDITOR or ^ MagTHA's VINEYARD HERALD.” 

Cottar: See CROFTERS. 

Cott’bus, or Kottbus: а town of Prussia; in Dranden- 
burg: on the river Spree; 67 miles S. S. E. of Berlin, with 
which it is connected by a railway (see map of German Em- 
pire, ref. 4-6). It is inclosed by walls, and has a royal palace 
and a gymnasium; also manufactures of woolen cloths, 
linen goods, hosiery, tobacco, еіс. Pop. (1890) 34,909. 


Cottereau, JEAN: See CHOUANS. 


Cot'tide rom Corrvs (q. 1), the typical genus + the pa- 
tronymie ending ide]: a family of spiny-rayed fishes char- 
acterized by the bony cheeks, short first dorsal, and more or 
less spiny head. It contains the * miller's thumb,” sea-bull- 
head, sculpin, fatherlasher, and other fishes, most of which 
are of rather repulsive appearance. The species are very 
numerous, and are confined to the rivers and seas of the 
north, They are not much valued as food. 
Revised by F. A. Lucas. 

Cotting, Jons Косстеѕ, M. D., LL. D.: Congregational 

minister; b. in Acton, Mass., in 1787; educated at Amherst, 
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Dartmouth, and Cambridge. Dr. Cotting acquired repute- 
tion by his publications in chemistry and geology, and by an 
agricultural survey in Georgia. He was the author of an 
Introduction to Chemistry (1822) and a Synopsis of Lectures 
on Geology (1825). Не held professorships in Amherst Col- 
lege and at Pittsfield Medical School. D. Oct. 13, 1867, near 
Milledgeville, Ga., where he had spent the last thirty years 
of his life. Revised by GEORGE P. FISHER. 
Cotton: a soft, downy fiber which surrounds the seeds in 
the capsules or bolls of plants of the genus Gossyp?um and 
order Malvacece. The species are numerous, but only three 
are important, viz.: Gossypium herbaceum, or Gossypium 
album, called also short-staple upland, woolly-seeded, and 
green-seeded. This is the species generally cultivated. Va- 
rieties of it have been multiplied by selection and by special 
cultivation, and by hybridizing with Gossypium barbadense 
or G. nigrum, known also as sea-island, long staple, or black- 
seeded cotton. The cultivation of the latter is confined 
principally to soils bathed in a salt atmosphere. It reaches 
its highest perfection along the coast of South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, and in Egypt. Both these species are an- 
nuals, Gossypium arboreum, or tree-cotton, a perennial 
species, grows in South America and Africa. It is inferior 
to the annuals both in yield and quality of fiber. All the 
species of the cotton-plant originated in the tropics, a fact 
which the cultivator must constantly bear in mind. Like 
the sunflower, it turns its leaves to the morning and even- 
ing sun. Though a tropical plant, it is most successfully 
cultivated in the temperate zone. The climatic conditions 
favorable to its best development are six months’ exemption 
from frost, a well-distributed, moderate rainfall during the 
period of growth, with little rain and abundant sunshine 
while maturing. These are best supplied in the southern 
tier of the North American States, which have no competi- 
be except Egypt in the quantity or quality of fiber pro- 
uced. 





While the cotton-plant is cultivated chiefly for the fiber, 
which grows upon the seed, the seed itself has become com- 
mercially valuable, and the fiber from the inner bark, little 
inferior to and resembling that of jute, also has possibilities 
of commercial importance. 

The flower of G. barbadense is of a rich cream color; 
that of G. herbaceum a pure white when first open, chang- 
ing to red the second day. The flower is bisexual and pro- 
duces a capsule known as the * boll,” which reaches matur- 
ity in six to seven weeks, when the surface contracting ex- 
poses the lint-covered seed ready for picking. This is done 
almost entirely by hand. A “harvester” recently invented 
attained partial success in 1891, а dry autumn. This gath- 
ers leaves, bolls, and small stems, from which the lint is 
afterward separated by machinery made for the purpose. 
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Originally, the cotton-gin was an apparatus in which the 
cotton was passed between two rollers revolving in opposite 
directions. This, the “roller-gin,” is still used for ginning 
sea-island or black-seeded cotton, which is quite easily freed 
from its seeds. But green-seeded, upland, or short-staple 
cotton, the species most generally grown, can not be ginned 
by such simple means. The lint of the woolly seeded varie- 
ties is separated from the seed by means of the saw-gin, in- 
vented in 1793 by Eli Whitney, a native of Massachusetts. 
This consists essentially of a cylinder composed of fifty to 
eighty steel disks, the edges of which are sharply serrated. 
These saws cut the lint from the seed while revolving with 
great velocity. The lint is taken from the saw-teeth by an- 
other cylinder called the “brush,” and conveyed to the 
“condenser.” The lint is then packed into bales weighing 
450 to 500 Ib. each. Formerly the bales weighed only 300 
lb., and were long and round and packed by hand, as wool 
and the sea-island cotton are still packed. Sea-island cot- 
ton is separated from the seed, to which it adheres but fee- 
bly, by the roller-gin, which pulls rather than cuts the lint 
from the seed. In this species the lint separates readily and 
entirely from the seeds, leaving them sleek and black. А 
art of the lint adheres to the seed of the upland cotton. 
hese are reginned, before extracting the oil, and yield 
about 35 10. of short lint to the ton of seed. This is used 
for wadding, batting, and other purposes for which inferior 
grades of cotton are used. The seed is then decorticated, 
the hulls constituting by weight one-half of the seed ; the 
meats, or kernels, are then steamed, sacked, and the oil ex- 
ressed, vielding 30 to 35 gal. of crude oil to the ton of seed. 
‘he cake is dried and ground, yielding about 700 lb. of meal 
per ton of seed. 

The refined oil is used in a great many ways, such as in 
the manufacture of substitutes for butter and standard lard; 
for oiling machinery, dressing morocco, mixing with other 
oils for the preparation of paints. and after a voyage to 
Europe returns as fancy brands of * olive" oil. See Соттох- 
SEED OIL. 

The meal is extensively employed as a source of nitrogen 
in the preparation of commercial fertilizers. It is also used 
directly as a fertilizer, and for feeding stock. Large quanti- 
ties are shipped to the Northern U. S. and to Europe as 
food for cattle. The meal and hulls are fed to cattle with- 
out other provender with satisfactory results, both as regards 
“economy " and as regards the production of flesh and fat. 

The cotton-plant is subject to the attack of injurious insects 
and fungi. The larva of Aletia, the cotton caterpillar, is 
no longer dreaded as formerly, since the means of destroying 
this p with * Paris-green ? is within the reach of the most 
humble planter. Means of destroying the *boll-worm." 
which is very destructive in some seasons, by puncturing 
the young bolls or capsules, have not vet been devised. No 
satisfactory preventives of the attack of several very destruc- 
tive fungi have been discovered. 

The experiments conducted at the experiment stations 
in the cotton States have materially improved the meth- 
ods of eultivation and contributed to economy in fertiliza- 
tion. 

The introduction of commercial fertilizers has extended 
the area of profitable cotton-culture about 50 miles farthe 
north than formerly, in consequence of their effects in has 
tening the maturity of the plant. Their use has also im- 
proved the quality of the lint, by giving it greater length 
and strength, and by hastening maturity has enabled the 
planter to harvest the crop at less cost and in better condi- 
tion. 

The early history both of the culture and the manufacture 
of cotton is obscure. It seems to be generally admitted that 
India took the initiative in both, and attained a skill in the 
latter which was never equaled elsewhere previous to the 
invention of machinery for its manufacture, Early in the 
sixteenth century—about 1521—the cotton-plant was culti- 
vated for its flowers in Talbot co., Md. Small patches were 
grown in Virginia and adjacent States prior to and after 
the war of the Revolution, the lint being picked from the 
seed by hand, the thread spun, and the cloth for domestic 
use woven on the farms. 

The saw-gin, even in its earliest history, had a capacity 
equal to that of 3,000 pairs of hands in separating the lint 
from the seed. 

The Southern U. S., British India, Egypt, and Brazil pro- 
duce practically the cotton-supply of the world. India 
ranks next to the U. 5. in quantity produced, but in quality 
of lint her product is inferior. Not only are the soil an 
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elimatie conditions of the Southern U. S. superior to those 
in апу other part of the globe, but the plant has received 
more intelligent cultivation there than elsewhere, The vield 
in these States ranges from one-fourth of a bale of 500 Ib. to 
two bales per acre. To produce two bales would require a 
yield of 3,000 Ib. of Shel ential. one-third of which would 
be lint — 1.000 Ib, of lint and 2,000 1b. of seed. 

Ifthe lint only is removed from the land, cotton is the least 
exhausting of the crops cultivated in the U.N. An average 
erop removes in the lint only 2°75 lb. of nitrogen, phosphoric 
icd potash, lime, and magnesia per acre, while a crop of 10 
bush. of wheat per acre removes 32°36 lb. of the same ele- 
ments of plant-food, See COTTON MANUFACTURES. 

J. S. NEWMAN. 


Cotton, CranrEs: English poet: b. Apr. 23, 1630. His 
poems were chiefly parodies and humorous pieces, and in- 
clude travesties of Vergil and Lucian, and a local description 
—The Wonders of the Peak (1681) He translated Mon- 
taigne’s essays, and contributed a treatise on trout-fishing 
to the Complete Angler of Izaak Walton. D. in — * 


Cotton, Јонх: Puritan minister; b. at Derby, England, 
Dee, 4, 1585 ; educated at Cambridge: preached over twenty 
vears at. Boston in England, but. incurring Laud displeas- 
ure, fled to Massachusetts in 1633; was pastor of the First 
church in Boston (organized in 1630), and acquired such in- 
flienee that he was called the patriarch of New England. 
He opposed Anne Hutchinson and Roger Williams, He 
wrote nearly fifty books, all of which were published in 
London. D. Dee. 23, 1652. 

Cotton, Sir Ковент Bruce: English antiquary; b. in Den- 
ton, Huntingdonshire, Jun. 22, 1571; educated at. Westinin- 
ster School and at Jesus College, Cambridge (B. A. 1585): 
formed valuable eolleetions of books, manuscripts, coins, ete. ; 
was knighted 1603; created baronet 1611. D. May 6, 1631. 
The Cottonian library was bestowed on the nation by his 
great-grandson, Sir John ; was first removed to Ashburnham 
House, Westminster, in 17380, and, after suffering from fire 
in 1731, was finally placed in the British Museum in 1793. 


Cotton-gin: a machine for freeing cotton from its seeds, 
which adhere to the fiber with considerable tenacity. Зее 
Соттох and COTTON MANUFACTURES. 


Cotton Manufactures: textile fabrics composed of cot- 
ton and the processes by which they are produced. The 
titer of the cotton-plant is well adapted for the production of 
varn or thread, and thus for employment in the fabrication 
of woven cloth. Each fiber if left to itself acquires a twist 
which adds to its tensile strength: and it is by twisting 
many fibers of cotton around one another that the strength 
necessary to its usefulness as the material of a textile fabric 
is imparted to it. The spinning of cotton yarn and the 
manufacture of coarse cotton cloth have been practiced in 
мапу parts of the world from a period of remote antiquity. 
The arts were established in Egypt, India, and China cen- 
turies before the Christian era. They are found to be prac- 
teed by some tribes of Central Africa who have only lately 
been. brought in contact with modern civilization. They 
were known to the nations of Mexico, Yucatan, and Peru 
long before the Spanish conquests In the sixteenth century. 
But the application of machinery to the preparation, the 
spinning. and the weaving of cotton dates back little more 
than a hundred years, In the homes of its origin the mam- 
ufacture has remained to a certain extent what it has always 
keen—a handicraft: in which humau labor availed itself of 
nene but the rudest implements. The enterprise of modern 
commerce carries the cheap product of modern machinery 
to ever more remote corners of the earth, and will soon ren- 
der extinct. the hand-spun and clumsily woven cloth of the 
native. The development of the cotton manufacture began 
with the last process in the making of cloth, and the eyele 
of fundamental improvements was completed by the inven- 
tion of a device for removing the seed from the raw material 
ах it comes from the field. The flv-shuttle was invented 
about 1750. By means of this improvement. the efliciency 
of the hand-loom was much inereased. About ten years 
later James Hargreaves, an illiterate Lancashire weaver, 
made an invention for the carding of cotton, which was 
quickly improved by another unknown inventor, and thus 
the principle of the earding-machine of to-day was intro- 
duced, In 1767 Hargreaves invented the spinning jenny, 
hy which he was enabled to produce eight threads at once. 
In this machine we find partially developed the principles 
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which are fully exemplified in the mule. Richard Ark- 
wright patented in 1769 a spinning frame, or “throstle,” 
called at first a " water-frame,” the chief and most useful 
novelty in which was a device for spinning with rollers. 
The “roving.” or slightly twisted material, passing between 
two pairs of rollers, the forward den revolving at à much 
higher speed than those behind, draw out the roving, and 
make it finer and more regular before it receives the final 
twist which converts it into yarn, Arkwright adopted in 
this machine the principle now known as the flyer, by which 
the yarn is twisted and wound upon the bobbin at the sume 
time. Samuel Crompton in 1779. combined the ideas of 
Hargreaves and Arkwright in the mule jenny. In 1785 Dr. 
Edward Cartwright, a clergyman, invented the power-loom. 
Two things remained to render possible the gigantic expan- 
sion of the cotton industry which this century has witnessed 
—a quick and inexpensive method of separating the fiber 
from the seed, which up to that time had been a slow and 
laborious process, and a new mechanical force to drive ma- 
chinerv at a high speed. "Phe cotton-gin of Eli Whitney 
supplied the first, and the steam-engine the second, taking 
them in the order here mentioned; but the first steam-engine 
set up in a cotton-mill, in 1785, antedated by seven years the 
great invention which made possible the production on a 
large seule of cotton in a condition fit for manufacture. 
The progress made in machinery during the nineteenth cen- 
tury has been rapid, and has resulted both in an enormous 
saving of labor and in a most wonderful inerease in the 
product resulting from a given expenditure of power. For 
example, the speed of the spindles used on Arkwright's 
“water-frame,” so called because it was usually driven by 
water-power, was but 8,000 or 4,000 turns a minute, whereas 
the speed of a modern spindle is fully 9,000 turns. In no 
other industry does the keenness of competition require so 
extensive and so frequent changes of machinery to keep a 
factory up to the requirements of the times. Improvements 
are made constantly, and old machinery must be replaced 
with new long before it has worn out. The chief processes 
in spinning are directed to the following objects: (а) open- 
ing and cleaning; (b) laying the fibers straight and parallel; 
(c) making the eontinuous bundle of fibers which is to form 
the yarn exactly even in size and strength; (d) drawing the 
“sliver "—the bundle of fibers just mentioned—down to the 
required size, when it is known as roving; (e) giving the 
roving the necessary twist and winding it upon the bobbin. 
The first machine is the opener, or picker. Loose cotton 
from the bale is fed into this machine evenlv, and is sub- 
jected to the action of а beater, This machine separates 
dust and other impurities from the cotton, which is delivered 
at the end of the machine in a uniform layer, called a Јар. 
A lapping-machine comes next. It is fed with three laps at 
once, and the three layers are drawn out to the thickness of 
one. The object is to neutralize the Irregularities of each 
lap by averaging them with the irregularities of two others. 
It may be remarked that this principle of doubling and 
drawing for the purpose of reducing irregularities is followed 
at every step of the process down to the spindle. After the 
lapping-machine the cotton goes to the card. by which the 
fibers are first laid exactly parallel to each other, in a thin, 
gauzy film, upon teeth covering a cylinder, and then stripped 
off by & vibrating comb, and drawn together in what may 
be called a flat, untwisted rope. The strands are next dou- 
bled and drawn in a drawing frame. In the manufacture of 
sewing cotton, however, and in the production of fine yarns 
for weaving, there is an intermediate process, the combing, 
by which the short. staple is removed ; and in the manufae- 
ture of all fine yarns the “sliver,” as the product of the 
carding and combing machines is called, passes several times- 
through the drawing frame. There are next three machines, 
known as the “slubbing frame,” the “intermediate frame,” 
and the “roving frame,” through each of which the sliver 
passes, being in each drawn out and slightly twisted. It has 
now become “roving,” a soft, light twisted cord, and it 
masses to the last process, the spinning, The improvements 
In spinning during recent years have been numerous and 
important. The superiority of the modern automatic mule 
over the flyer frame for spinning fine yarns was so great 
that it superseded frame-spinning to a large extent, particu- 
larly in England, where a large part of the yarn produced 
is yarn of high counts, which is ultimately to be loaded with 
"sizing," and thus increased in weight but not in strength. 
But the invention of the “ring frame.” in which the work 
formerly done by the “ flyer” is performed by passing the 
yarn through a bit of curved wire, known as а “traveler.” 
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which moves around the spindle on a ring, has revolution- 
ized spinning. The D Itself has been meanwhile greatly 
improved. Inasmuch as the production of yarn is substan- 
tially in proportion to the speed. of the spindle, it follows 
that the new spindles are much more economical as well as 
more efficient. For the modern spindles make 9,000 turns 
а minute—as against a maximuin of 7,500 turns only so 
lately as 1870—and they run so much more easily that the 
same power moves 25 per cent. more of them at the higher 
speed than of the old ring spindles at the lower speed. All 
the fundamental improvements of the ring frame and of the 
ring spindle are of U.S, origin, and the reintroduction of 
frame-spinning has made much greater progress in the U. S. 
than it me elsewhere. By far the largest part of the yarn 
spun is woven into plain cotton cloth; but considerable 
amounts are sold for use as warps in woolen and worsted 
goods, or for knitting into underwear; апа а large part of 
the produce of sea-island cotton, after being spun into yarn, 
is converted, by doubling and twisting, into sewing thread. 
In the U.S. the whole manufacture, from raw cotton to 
woven cloth, or to sewing thread, and sometimes from raw 
cotton and wool to the condition of woven mixed textiles, is 
ordinarily carried on by one and the same establishment. 
In Great Britain and on the continent of Europe spinning 
and weaving are almost universally separated. See Loom 
and WEAVING. 

Cotton manufacture has its chief seat in Great Britain. 
In 1787 the total importation of raw cotton into Great Brit- 
ain was 22,800,000 ib. In 1890 the amount consumed in 
the mills of the United Kingdom was 1,656,000,000 Ib., and 
the value of cotton goods exported reached the enormous 
amount of £74,400,000. Of late years the expansion of the 
cotton industry on the continent of Europe and in India has 
been much more rapid than it has been in Great Britain. 
The number of spindles in operation in 1875 and in 1890 is 
shown by the following: 





COUNTRIES. 1875. 1890. 








43.750.000 
24,575,000 

3.270 000 
14,188,103 


39,000,000 
19.440.000 
1,100,000 
9.500,000 
The first successful cotton-factory in the U. S. was that of 
Samuel Slater, established at Pawtucket, R. L, in 1790. For 
many vears the progress was slow. In 1810 the whole con- 
sumption of cotton in the country was no more than 10,000 
bales. The consumption reached 90,000 bales in. 1815, the 
war of 1812 having cut off foreign manufactures and com- 
pelled the production of goods at home. Under the stimulus 
of favoring legislation the increase was rapid. But the 
greatest development has been in the last half of the nine- 
teenth century. The total value of all products of the cot- 
ton manufacture, aecording to the census, beginning with 
1840, has been as follows: 


Great Britain. ................... .... 
Continent of Europe................. | 
India............... 


«ез аө ө +» anons а э“ 


WO шыш xXx Rx see $16,350,453 |1870.................. $177.480.739 
1850.. 61.569.184 | ISSO... 310.050.383 
156005254 oe rita ... 115,137,920 | 1890........ — yas 207 ,081,124 


Inasmuch as this increase in gross value has been accom- 
panied by a steady and a very great reduction in the aver- 
age ne of varns and cloth,the actual growth of the industry 
has been vastly larger than is indicated by the fizures above 
given, The magnitude of the manufacture is fully exhibited 
by the following facts obtained by the census of 1890: 


Number of врїпЧйев...................... 14,188 103 
Number of [өогаз......................... 324.8606 
Bales of cotton eonsumed................ 2.278, 347 


1,193, 585,641 
Square yards of woven goods produced.. 3.00%, 761.037 


Total value of product . . . . . . P. . ........ SWT 081,724 
Capital employed in the industry......... $354,020,843 


NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED AND AMOUNT OF WAGES PAID. 





Men......... E Ях 537 Wages. ... $33.797,517 
Women... 106,007 о 21. 165,086 
Children.,........... 33. 132 m 3.061.035 
Officers and clerks.. — 2,709 ET B AGATE 
Tatal............ 221,585 Total.... $69,489,272 


The chief seat of cotton manufacturing in the U. S. is 
New England, which according to the census of 1890 con- 
tained 76 per cent. of all the spindles in the country—a ratio 
which has remained nearly constant during the whole history 
of the manufacture. Among the States of New England, 
Massachusetts is very far in the lead. In 1890 it had 41 
per cent. of all the spindles in the U. 3. The greatest 
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concentration of the manufacture is in the city of Fall River, 
Mass. ‘The two adjoining counties of Bristol, in Massa 
chusetts (in which Fall River is situated), and Providence, 
in Rhode Island, contain 30 per cent. of all the spindles in 
the U.S. The decade from 1880 to 180) witnessed an ex- 
traordinary growth of the cotton manufacture in the South- 
ern States, particularly in North Carolina, South (аго, 
and Georgia. The number of spindles in the Southern State 
increased threefold during the ten years. 
EDWARD STANWOoD, 

Cottonseed Oil: an oil obtained from the cotton-plan, 
Gossypium barbadense, herbuceum, and allied species, Тһе 
bolls of the plant contain cotton fiber and eur in the pre 
portion of 1 of fiber to 24 or З parts by weight of seed. The 
average percentage of oil is put at 15 to 20, while 25 per 
cent. is regarded as high. 

Although the cotton-plant has been cultivated for over 
a thousand years, no use has been made of its products, ex- 
cept the eotton-fiber, until comparatively recently. lt has 
been found that the fiber of the plant-stalk can be ши 
into а coarse bugging, that the root is susceptible of use in 
dyeing and pharmacy, and that the seeds will yield asa 
principal product the oil, besides several valuable by-prid- 
ucts. In 1861 it was asserted by Mr. Edward Atkinson that 
the cotton-plant would be а valuable plant for cultivation, 
even if it produced no cotton. In the preparation of the 
oil two difficulties presented themselves; the “lint,” or 
short fiber surrounding the seed, retained much of the oi 
when the seed was crushed and pressed, and the oil, after 
expression, had a strong color. In 1785 the Society for En- 
couragement of Arts and Commerce offered a prize for the 
manufacture of cottonseed oil on a commercial scale. At 
the British Exhibition of 1851, Burn, of Edinburgh. and I» 
Géminy, of Marseilles, exhibited specimens of cottonserd 
oil and cake, for which prizes were awarded. In 1852 cot- 
tonseed oil was exported from Egypt to France. The firs 
attempts in the U.S. to extract the oil as a merchantabi- 
product were made at Natchez, Miss, in 1834, but beh 
those experiments and others made іп 1847 at New Orleans. 
La., were unsuccessful. In 1855 the decorticating machine 
of L. Klapp was introduced, by which the hulls were sepa- 
rated from the kernels; and since that time the industry 
has grown rapidly. 

Manufacture of Cottonseed Oil.—The “lint” is usually 
removed by one or more additional ginnings. The clean 
seed is passed through a hulling or decorticating machine. 
The kernels are then crushed between iron rollers, when 
they are ready for pressing. Hydraulic pressure is use|, 
the intensity being 250 to 500 Ib. per square inch. РС 
teen to 20 per cent. of “crude” cottonseed oil is thus ob 
tained. This product is thick and turbid, has a deep brown- 
red color, and deposits a slimy sediment on standing. The 
oil is refined by agitation with dilute alkaline lye (contin 
ing 3 to 4 per cent. of potash or soda), heating, and allow- 
ing it to stand, when the lye, carrying the impurities, st- 
tles to the bottom, constituting what is known as “ cotton- 
oil soap stock," while the clear golden-yellow oil is drawn 
off from the top. In some cases this treatment. is repeated 
a lye still more dilute being used. Processes involving 
heating with milk of lime or with oil of vitriol, etther 
alone or with bichromate of potash, or simply steaming, 
have also been used in clarifying the oil, while some have 
recommended or used bleaching-powder or nitric acid ал 
chlorate of potash to improve the color of the oil By 
these processes of refining the oil loses about 10 to 15 Jet 
cent. of its weight. 

The grades of oil found in U. S. markets are crude oil 
summer yellow and summer white oil, winter yellow and 
winter white oil. By cooling the summer oils to the freez- 
ing-point the palmitin (called by the manufacturers " strar- 
in 7) crystallizes out, and the oil separated by pressing Шс 
solidified material constitutes the “ winter oils.” " 

Properties —Cottonseed oil (Mod. Lat. Oleum  gossyrit. 
Fr. huile de coton, Germ. Baumwollensamenól, Вацте 
lensaatél) consists chiefly of palmitin and olein. It contar? 
about 1:85 per cent. of а non-saponifiable hydrocarbon. Tle 
winter oils consist almost entirely of olein, The elementary 
composition is given as— 


Carbon ............ ЕО E EN 76°4 per cent. 
IIvdPOEeH 20: 9 аон ES qa 11:4 Ji 
ОХУРеП. ue GA RE RES Тев XM 
Specitle gravity at 60° F.......... 0:922t00:930 “ 


It solidifies at about 32? F. or a little above. The removal 
of the palmitin in the preparation of the winter oils slight!’ 
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reduces the gravity and materially lowers the solidifving 
pint. The refined oil is almost odorless and has a slight 
nutty flavor, The fluidity of the crude oil is 28 to 30 times 
less than that of water; of the refined oil; about. 17 times 
less (Adriani). The oil is insoluble in alcohol, but. very sol- 
uble in ether, chloroform, ete. With nitric acid and cop- 
per-turnings. (elaidin test) the oil assumes a reddish or 
brownish yellow color, and, after standing for some time 
(twelve to twenty-four hours), becomes very thick and vis- 
cid, With strong sulphurie acid a dark-colored mixture 
forms, Which. after heating, is soluble in water. With pot- 
ash or soda lve the oil does not readily or rapidly saponify, 
but after saponification the mass assumes a bluish tint on 
exposure to the air. Dy treating the saponified mass with 
suiphurie acid a blue-black compound may be obtained, 
whieh can be used as a dye, “cottonseed blue " (C,:114,0,). 
Nitrate of silver is but. slightly redueed by the oil, Heated 
with ehloride of zine it turns brown. 

Cottonseed oil stands midway between the drying and 
the non-drying oils. By some it is classified with the one; 
by others with the other, It has some drying properties, 
but in this respeet is far inferior to linseed oil. 

Uses, —K'ottonseed. oil is used as ап adulterant or as а 
substitute for various oils, such as Linseed, sperm, lard, olive, 
and almond oil, ete. It is extensively ам in cooking as a 
substitute for butter or lard in the U. S. and. it appears to 
be growing in favor. It also finds application. in treating 
leather. in dressing wool, and as a lubricator and an illumi- 
паш, ах well as in soap-making. Its use in pharmacy has 
leen strongly recommended (Weatherby). It has been stated 
that nirie-tenths of all of the "salad oil" consumed in the 
U.S. consists of cottonseed oil. In 1881-82 the Italian Gov- 
ernment put a high import duty upon cottonseed oil, evi- 
dently with the intention of thereby preventing the adul- 
птапоп of olive oil. It is, however, asserted that this 
action of the Government has failed of its purpose, since 
the adulteration is still practiced, oils from oer seeds and 
from nuts being used. Some division of opinion exists as 
fo the advantages derivable from an admixture of cotton- 
ed oil with linseed in paints. Some assert that it affords 
a more elastic соаг, which will not crack ; others, that the 
drving properties are very feeble. and that it is adinissible 
only in the inferior grades of paints and varnishes. 

By-products in the manufacture of cottonseed oil: 

Une hundred lb. of cotton seed will afford— 


Lint and hullæ . . . .......... . .............. 40 to 46 Ib. 
Cottonseed саКе.......................... 37 to 38 °° 
Crüde оі. ve ioc ei eret i eee. 1410 16 °° 


Nest to the oil, the cake is the most important product. 
Frequent examinations have been made of the cake, with a 
view to its utilization, The percentage composition has 
been found to be about as follows: 





COMPONENT PARTS, | From whole seed. | From hulled seed. 
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Phosphoric acid constitutes about one-third of the mineral 
matter present, The composition is somewhat variable, de- 
pending on the quality of seed used, the perfection of the 
mu:hinery used in extracting the oil, ete. ; so that for nearly 
all the constituents the variation may be 2 to 3 per cent. 
above or below the figures here given. In Marseilles the 
cake is extracted with bisulphide of carbon, the oil thus 
obtained affording, when saponified, a greenish soap which 
Is highly prized. A large proportion of the cottonseed 
cake produced is, however, used as fodder for cattle, while a 
not inconsiderable proportion is used as a fertilizer. Ex- 
periments with the ground саке (“cottonseed meal”) as a 
packing for the axle-boxes of railway cars, ete., have proved 
it to be an efficient and economical substitute for cotton- 
waste saturated with oil for such purposes, 

As a fodder, it has been found that 74 per cent. of the 
albuminoids, 91 per cent. of the fat and oil, and 46 per 
cent. Of the non-nitrogenous material are digestible, Cows 
tel with the meal show an improvement in the quantity 
and quality of their milk, while the beef from such cattle 
is excellent in quality. The droppings from stock fed with 
it. constitute a valuable manure. 

90 
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that the effect of feeding pregnant cows with cottonseed 
meal is to produce miscarriage or abortion, 

With regard to the other by-products of the cotton-seed 
oil manufacture, the lint is used in the manufacture of 
paper of excellent quality: the hulls are used for fuel, or 
are ground in with the meal for fodder (some stocek-raisers 
prefer a fair proportion of hulls in the feed for their stock) ; 
the residues from the clarifying of the oil (7 eotton-oil soap 
stock 7), palmitin, eten are used in the manufacture of soap. 

In the Southern U. S., where practically all of the Amer- 
ican cotton is produced, the average yield of seed is 2 1b. to 
each pound of lint or merchantable cotton. In these States 
in 1895, 1,100,000 tons of cottonseed were crushed by the 
eottonseed-oil mills, yielding 45.000.000 gal. of crude cotton- 
secd-oil, of which 11.131.560 zal. were exported. 

Assuming that the average total production of American 
cotton for several years past was 8,000,000. bales, of 475 lb. 
each, this would indicate a total annual yield of 7,600,000,000 
lb., or 3,800,000 tons of seed. About one-fourth of these 
would be required for planting seed, leaving 2.850.000 tons 
for other purposes, This surplus amount of seed would 
divide into valuable products as follows: 


Crude oil, gallons ................ 116.550,00 = $:3,370,000 
Cake. imtons. . . . . . .. . . . . . ..... THN SO 19. GOON) 
ULinters." in tons ............... 45,05 = — 2.137.500 
Hulls, in tons .................... 1,102,900 = 5.512.500 

Total уа1пев...................... "PETS $€50,970,000 


These figures represent the value of the surplus cottonseed 
—a product hardly considered of commercial importance 
until within the last quarter of a century. 

LirrERATURE.— For further information regarding the 
properties and uses of products from cottonseed see the 
article BUTTER, ARTIFICIAL, in this cyclopwdia, and A. 
Adriani, On Cottonseed Oil (Chem. News, xi.. 1865. 5); W. H. 
Weatherby, Cottonseed Oil (Am. J. Pharm., 1861, 208); 
R. Reynolds. Pharm. Jour. and Trans, (2), vii., 226; The 
Chemistry of Artificial Light (London, 1859, p. 61); A. H. 
Allen, Commercial Organic Analysts, ii. pp. 130, 144, 191 ; 
Watts Dictionary, vol. iv., pp. 180, 181, and 3d Sup., ii.. p. 
1427; Report of Conn. Agricultural Erp. Station 1879, 
р. 145; Theodore Chateau, Guide pratique, ete., Corps gras 
Industriels, p. 161 (Paris, 1864); Adolphe Renard, Corps 
gras, Huiles graisses, ete., р. 25 (Rouen, 1880); Н. Perutz, 
Die Industrie der Fette und Oele, p. 28 (Berlin, 1866); 
Dr. C. Deite, Die Darstellung der Seifen, ete., p. 72 (Bruns- 
wick, 1867); Dr. C. Deite, Die Industrie der Fette, p. 168 
(Brunswick, 1878); Louis E. Andés, Dre Trocknenden Oele, 
p. 51 (Brunswick, 1882); Dr. Carl Schaedler, Die Tech- 
nologie der Fette und Oele (Berlin, 1890); Fehling's Hand- 
wórterbuch, i. Revised by IRA REMSEN. 

Cot'tonwood-tree: the Populus monilifera, a species of 
poplar which grows on the margins of streams of the West- 
ern U. S. to the height of 80 to 100 feet or more, The tim- 
ber is soft and not very valuable. The name cottonwood is 
ү commonly applied to several other Western species of 

'opulus. 

Cotton-worm: the caterpillar of an owlet moth, Aletia 
rylina (Suy): in some vears very destructive to the cotton 
crop of the U. S. and of Central and South America. It is 
an inch and a half long, green, with light-yellow stripes and 
black dots along the back; has sixteen legs, and is a semi- 
looper. It hatches in from one to two weeks from eggs de- 
nosited on the under side of the leaf of the cotton-plant. 

he moth is of buff color, and about an inch long. 


Cot'tus [from Gr. кбттоѕ, a kind of fish]: a genus of 
fresh-water fishes of the family Coffide, containing the 
"miller's thumb," blob, or bullhead, numerous species of 
which abound in the cold rivers of northern regions, They 
lie on the bottom among rocks, darting suddenly when 
frightened or in pursuit of prey, and are very destructive 
to the eggs of trout. 

Cotyle'don (from Gr. korvAn5óv. cup-shaped hollow, from 
кот?Ат. anything hollow]: the first leaf of a little plant as it 
emerges from the seed. The first formed leaves are simpler 
and cruder structures than those which follow, and the early 
botanists, who, ignorant of their nature,did not regard them 
as leaves, gave them this special name, which 15 still re- 
tained, In some plants even the first leaves are alternate 
upon the stem. so that there is a single leaf at the beginning, 
өг as we say there is but one cotyledon, and. the plant is 
monocotyledonous; in other cases the earlier leaves are in 
pairs, when we say there are two cotyledons, and the plant 


— ү! к 
It is, however, claimed | is dicotyledonous, 
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It happens that these distinctions are accompanied by 
others which are more profound, and hence we have two 





A, young bean with its two cotyledons (с): В, young squash with its two cotyledons (с); С, oat grain ger- 
ledono embryo with very large cotyledon (с); E, 


minating, the single cotyledon at c ; D, a monocoty 
same in section. 


roups of the higher flowering plants bearing the names | 


MOoNOCOTYLEDONS and DicoTYLEDONSs (qq. v.). 
CHARLES E. Bessey. 


Couch, Darius Nasn: U.S. military officer; b. July 23, 
1822, in Putnam co., N. Y.: graduated at West Point in 
1846; served in the war with Mexico 1847-48; and in 
Florida hostilities 1849—50; resigned Apr. 30, 1855; en- 
tered the civil war as colonel of the Seventh Massachusetts 
Volunteers; and July 4, 1862, became major-general U. 5. 
volunteers; in command of the department of the Susque- 
hanna 1863-64, engaged in defense of Chambersburg, which 
was evacuated ; and in command of a division of the T wen- 
ty-third Corps 1864-65, engaged in the battle of Nashville, 
and operations in North Carolina to effect a junction with 
Gen. Schofield. Resigned May 26, 1865. from volunteer serv- 
ice. He was the Democratic candidate for Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts in 1865; U.S. collector for port of Boston 1866-67; 
quartermaster-general of Connecticut 1877-78, and adjutant- 
general 1883-84. D. at Norwalk, Conn., Feb. 12, 1897. 


Couchant [pres. pte. of Fr. coucher, lay down, lie down < 
О. Fr. colchier : Ital. collocare < Lat. colloca re]: in her- 
aldry, lying down, with head raised; distinguished from 
dormant, where the head is down. 


Cou'dersport: borough; capital of Potter со., Pa. (for 
location of county, see map of Pennsylvania, ref. 2—8); on 
Coudersport and Port All. R. R., 17 miles from Port Alle- 
rhany; has a tannery, a foundry, several mills, a public 
ibrary, and graded schools. Pop. (1880) 677 ; (1890) 1,530. 


Coues, ErnLrorr, M. D.: naturalist; b. in Portsmouth, 
N. H., Sept. 9, 1842; graduated from Columbian University, 
Washington, D. C., in 1861, and subsequently received the 
degrees of A. M., M. D., and Ph. D. (honorary) from the 
same institution. He entered the U.S. army as a medical 
cadet in 1862; from 1863-81 was assistant surgeon, and 
during that period was breveted captain for services during 
the eivil war. In 1866 he was post-surgeon at Columbia, 
S. C.; in 1869 became Professor of Zoólogy and Comparative 
Anatomy at Norwich University, Vt.; from 1873-76 was 
surgeon and naturalist to the U. S. northern boundary 
commission, serving also in 1875 as collaborator at the 
Smithsonian Institution: from 1877-83 Professor of Anat- 
omy in the medical department of Columbian University ; 
appointed Professor of Biology in the Virginia Agricultural 
and Mechanical College; is now connected with the Smith- 
sonian Institution. His publications on scientific subjects, 
especially in the departments of ornithology and mammal- 
ogy, are very numerous, and include Key fo North American 
Birds (Boston, 1872); New Key to North American Birds 
(1884; За ed. 1892); Field Ornithology (Salem, 1874); Birds 
of the Northwest (Boston, 1874); Fur-bearing Animals 
(1877) ; Monographs of North American Rodentia, with J. А. 
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Allen (Washington, 1877); Birds of the Colorado Valley 
(1878); Ornithological ВОЙ (1878-80); New 61 
and Bird Life, with R. 
C. Stearns (1881); Check-list 
and Dictionary of North 
American Birds (Boston, 
1882); Air-Fauna Colum- 
biana, with D. W. Prentiss 
(1883); Our Native Birds 
—* _Among other works 
are Biogen, a Speculation 
on the Origin and Nature 
—— (Boston, 1884); The 
топ of Darwin (1884); 
A Woman in the Case, an 
address(Washington, 1887). 
Dr. Coues was associate ed- 
itor of The American Nat- 
uralist, The Auk, and other 
periodicals, and editor of 
the departments of 
zodlogy, biology, com- 
parative anatomy of the 
Century. Dictionary. Пе 
E isamemberof many seien- 
tific societies in the U, S. 
and Europe, and was one 
of the founders of the 
American Ornithologists’ 
— — "mei y in- 
terested in the theosophist 
movement in the U. S. and 
is president of the American board of control of the The- 
osophical Society of India. 


Cougar: See Puma. 


Cough: a sudden inspiration, followed by closure of the 
glottis, and a sudden expiration, causing a strong current 
of air to sweep through the air-passages and out of the 
mouth. Cough may be due to irritation of foreign particles 
or gases, or of diseased secretions in the larynx, trachea, or 
bronchi, and tends to remove these, The aet is more or less 
reflex and involuntary, and may become excessive if the 
mucous surfaces are abnormally sensitive, or if the genera: 
nervous system of the patient be excitable. Disease of the 
bronchial tubes—bronchitis—is the most frequent caus, 
and in many other diseased conditions of tha tines the a~- 
sociated bronchitis is the real cause of the cough. Certain 
diseases quite distant from the lungs, however, may cause 
this symptom, especially in children, as inflammations in 
the nose, with swelling of its mucous membrane, enlarge- 
ments of the tonsils and irritation elsewhere in the pharynx. 
and occasionally abdominal diseases, A persistent cough is 
always regarded with dread, and may indeed be the only 
symptom of consumption for long periods of time. Of 
especial significance is ранни slight cough in опе v: 
pronounced phthisical habit or hereditary tendency. 

The treatment of cough varies largely with the cause. It 
is by no means necessary in every case to attempt. to reduce 
its severity, since in many the act is conservative in tending 
to remove an irritant. When, however, the secretions are 
dry and tenacious, the cough is apt to become excessive 
without accomplishing any result in the way of removal of 
the irritant. In such cases mucilaginous drinks and seda- 
tives, especially opium, do much good by reducing the 
cough. For the rest the treatment is directed entirely to 
the general disease and condition.  Febrifuges for fever, 
expectorants, such as ammonium chloride, ipecac, and squill. 
to loosen the secretions and hasten their discharge, and 
tonics to increase the general strength, may all come into 
play. WILLIAM PEPPER. 


Coulomb, koo'on': in electricity, the practical unit of 
quantity. It is the quantity of electricity transferred per 
second by one ampére. The coulomb is J of the absolute 
(C. G.S.) unit of quantity. It is named after CHARLES 
AUGUSTINE COULOMB (q. t.). 


Coulomb, CHARLES AUGUSTINE: engineer and savant: 
b. in Angouléme, France, June 14, 1736. Coulomb was 
lieutenant of the corps of engineers, in which capacity be 
served for several years in the West Indies, He was à 
member of the French Academy and inspector-general of 
the university. He published many memoirs in the Traas- 
actions of the Paris Academy of Sciences. His most inr 
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wrtant works were in the domain of electricity and magnet- 
ш. Ш. іп Paris, Aug. 23, 1306. See TORSION BALANCE. 
E. L. NICHOLS. 


Coulter, Jous Merve, Ph. D., LL. D.: American botan- 
ist; b. in Ningpo, China, Nov. 20, 1851; educated in Han- 
over College, Indiana, and Harvard University: botanist to 
Hayden Survey 1872-73; Professor of Natural Sciences, 
Hanover College 1874-79: Professor of Biology, Wabash 
College 1879-91; president Indiana State University 1891- 
9j. His principal publications are Synopsis of the Flora 
of Colorado, with Thomas C. Porter (L874); Manual of 
Rocky Mountain Botany (1885); Handbook of Plant Dis- 
action, with J. C. Arthur and C. К. Barnes (1886) ; Manual 
of Texan Botany (1892-93); and. revisions of the families 
Ifypericacew, Umbelliferee, Cornacea, and Caetacem, Editor 
of Botanical Gazette (1815—). CHARLES E. BESSEY. 


Council Bluffs: city; capital of Pottawattamie co., Ta. 
(for location of county, see шар of Towa, ref. 6-0); an im- 
ктап railway center, and the metropolis of Western Towa, 

he city is built principally ypon a plain at the base of the 
hizh bluffs where the councils of the Indian tribes were 
held, but not a few of the finest residences are to be found 
in the numerous “glens” which intersect. the bluffs in 
every direction. The city is connected with Omaha by two 
iron railway and wagon bridges almost a mile in length, 
over Which electric street cars and regular passenger and 
freight trains pass. Among the publie buildings worthy of 
mention are the institution for the deaf and dumb, а large 
court-house, a U. S. post-ollice, and imposing school build- 
ings An electric railway connects the eastern, western, and 
southern extremes of Council Bluffs. Owing to its superior 
shipping facilities, it has become an important manufactur- 
ing center, and one of the chief distributing points for farm- 
ing inplements in the U. S. It is the center of a large 
fruit and gardening industry, and also has a large trade in 
horses, Steam-engines in large numbers, milling and min- 
ing machinery, planing-mills, agricultural implements of 
ul kinds, cigars, cigar-boxes, and brooms are made here, 
In 1890. there were 128 establishments, and the value of 
produets was $2,527,388, Pop. (1880) 18,063; (1890) 21,474 ; 
(195) 20,189 (males, 10,110; joues 10,079). 

EDITOR or * NONPAREIL.” 


Council Grove: city: capital of Morris co., Kan. (for lo- 
cation of county, see map of Kansas, ref. 6-H); on Мо. Pac. 
and M.. K. atid T. R. Rs., on end of division of Мо, Pac., and 
both sides of the Neosho river; 25 miles from Emporia, in 
one of the most fertile valleys of the State. It was named 
by Kit Carson from the grove where councils for. protection 
ayainst the Indians were held, and is one of the oldest 
towns in the State, Tt has 7 churches and 6 schools; ships 
large quantities of grain, cattle, and hogs, and manufactures 
lune, Pop. (1880) 1,042; (1890), 2,211; (1895) 2,145. 

EDITOR ОЕ ** REPUBLICAN.” 


Councilman, WiLLiAM Tuomas, M. D.: b. Jan. 2, 1854, 
in Pikesville, Md.: educated at St. John's College and Uni- 
versity of Maryland: assistant. professor in Johns Hopkins 
University ; at present (1893) Professor of РЙ An- 
atomy in Harvard Medical School, Author of A Contribu- 
tion to the Study of Inflammation (A870) ; Ueber fibrose Tu- 
berkel A881); Zur aEtiologie der Eilerung (IRB): Neuere 
Untersuchungen über. Lavaraws Organismus der Malaria 
Ох); On the Eliology of Malaria (48813); On Arterio 
Sclerosis (S90): Syphilis of the Lungs (NW): Amwbic 
Dyxentery (together with D. Н. A. Lafleur); articles on tu- 
шогу in Buck's Reference Handbook (1886). 


Councils, (Ecumenical [from Gr. oixovuévg (yñ). i. e. the 
habitable (world); because the whole Christian. world is, 
in theory, assembled], otherwise called General, or Uni- 
versal. Couneils: certain great ecclesiastical assemblies, so 
called in distinetion. from diocesan, provincial, and national 
сөе, which are more limited meetings of the same kind. 
The Greek and Latin Churches acknowledge seven councils— 
viz: (D the first Council of Nice, 325 А. D.; (2) the first of 
Constantinople, 381 A. D. ; (3) the first of Ephesus, 431 A. D. ; 
(H that of Chalcedon, 451 А. D. 5; (5) the second of. Constan- 
unople, 553 A. p. ; (6) the third of Constantinople, 681. A. D. ; 
(1) the second of Nice, 787 A. 0. To these the Roman Cath- 
cles add the following: (8) the fourth of Constantinople. 
NOS A. D. : (9) the first of Lateran, 1123; (10) the second. of 
Lateran, 1139; (11) the third of Lateran, 1179; (12) the 
fourth of Lateran, 1215 ; (13) the first of Lyons, 1245: (14) 
the second of Lyons, 1274; (15) that of Vienne, in Franee, 
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1311; (16) that of Constance, 1414-18 (in part); (17) that of 
Basel, 1431-88; (18) the fifth Lateran, 1512-17; (19) that of 
Trent, 1545-63 : and (20) that of the Vatican, 1869-70. The 
most important of these are noticed under their alphabetical 
heads. The great collection of documents upon these eoun- 
cils is that of б. D. Mansi, Florence and Venice, 1759-98, 31 
vols. ; the great history is by C.J. Hefele, Freiburg, 1855-90, 
9 vols. (down to Trent). 

Council of Seville, or Casa de Contratación : a board 
originally established in 1503 at Seville for the purpose of 
dispatching fleets to the Spanish colonies, of receiving ves- 
sels from the colonies, attending to the customs taxes and the 
royal treasure, and disposing of the results of trade or ex- 
ploration, It also had authority to grant licenses for private 
exploration and traflie. Bishop Fonseca was at first at the 
head of it, and like the council of the Indies it may be said 
to have had its germs in the board of 1493, appointed to as- 
sist Columbus, Later the Casa de Contratación was subject 
to the council of the Indies, attending to its commercial 
business, and especially charged to maintain a strict monop- 
oly of trade vidi the Indies for Spanish merchants, 

Herbert П. SMITH. 


Council of the Indies: а Spanish tribunal; created by 
King Ferdinand in 1511 for the regulation of colonial af- 
fairs. When Columbus was preparing for his second voy- 
age, in 1493, Juan Rodriguez de Fonseca was appointed to 
assist him, and to arrange any matters concerning the new 
discoveries. This man, afterward known as Bishop Fon- 
seca, Came to have great power in American affairs, апа he 
was assisted by others, forming a kind of colonial board. 
Eventually it was merged into the council of the Indies. 
As its powers were enlarged by Charles V., this became a 
body of immense importance. " Its jurisdiction.” says Ban- 
croft, “extended to every. department, civil, ecclesiastical, 
and cominercial, with particular attention to the welfare of 
the Indians, and with the existing laws of Spain for guid- 
ance in framing cedu/as, which together with royal decrees 
formed the laws for America... . By it viceroys and gov- 
ernors were made and unmade, also patriarchs and bishops, 
and even the pope had to submit for approval his bulls and 
briefs concerning the Indies" It was, besides, the supreme 
judicial court of Spanish America and the Kast Indies. The 
audiences were appointed by it, and appeals from them lay 
onlv to the council itself, and. all the ee and ordinances 
of viceroys and governors were submitted to it for approval. 
It was subject only to the sovereign, who conferred with his 
ministers and with the council af Castile. The position of 
councilor of the Indies was a coveted distinction, and was 
frequently given to those who had served as viceroys, 

HERBERT Н. SMITH. 


Council of War: a conference of military or naval offi- 
cers, called by the commander-in-chief to advise him in re- 
lation to some important business or movement. The com- 
mandant of a garrison often solicits the opinion of a council 
of war before surrendering to the enemy, But in the end 
the military code leaves these matters to the discretion of 
the commander, 


Counselor, or Counsel: in law. a person retained by a 
client to plead his case in a court of justice, or for legal ad- 
vice or assistance. In Great Britain this term is applied 
specifically to those who have been admitted to plead to the 
bar (also called barristers and advocates), as distinguished 
from attorneys at law and solicitors. A counselor in Great. 
Britain can maintain uo action for his fees, the amount of 
which is optional with his client; all fees are expected to be 
mid when the briefs are delivered. He is not, however, 
liable to an action for negligence or lack of reasonable skill 
in his profession, as in the U.S. It is customary for u 
caunselor to take instructions only through a solicitor: this 
is only a rule of etiquette and not a matter of law. See AT- 
TORNEY, BARRISTER, and SOLICITOR, F. STURGES ALLEN, 


Count [from O. Fr. comte : Ital. confe < Lut. comes, eo- 
milis, companion. In Germ, Graf}: a nobleman of an or- 
der of nobility inferior to dukes and marquises, but superior 
to viseounts and barons, Counts had anciently territorial 
jurisdiction, but. at. present. (hey are simply noblemen hav- 
ing this hereditary title. The use of the word comes in this 
sense dates from the reign of the Roman emperor Augustus, 
who conferred it upon the senators whoimmediately surround- 
ed him, and was afterward commonly applied to their. eom- 
panions by other Roman emperors, It was used in Spain 
about 650 a. D., and for a long period seems to have been of 
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equal dignity with that of duke, no distinction being made 
till 1297. In the British empire the title of earl is always 
used instead of count. 
COUNTS-PALATINE Were originally “officers of the imperial 
palace” in Germany, who possessed high judicial functions. 
‘he term was afterward applied. to feudatories who had 
palatine jurisdiction (see PALATINE) over outlying territo- 
ries, where they maintained a palace and the other machin- 
егу of a court. The term came still later to be applied ах 
a title of honor by several princes, but is now obsolete. 


site + facts mile]: that whichis madeinimitation of some- 
thing else without legal authority and with a fraudulent. in- 
tent, applied chiefly to spurious coin or bank-notes, or other 
factitious currency. The uttering of such coins or notes is 
a felony. punishable by imprisonment, or even. by death in 
some countries, To guard against counterfeiting, bank-notes 
are engraved with designs which can not. be reproduced ex- 
cept at great expense, ‘There are also secret. marks and 
combinations of letters and figures. known only to the 
proper authorities, A peculiar ink and paper are used, the 
manufacture or unlawful possession of. which is made a 
criminal offense. Pamphlets called “detectors " are printed 
with lists and descriptions of Counterfeit: notes and coins. 
See FORGERY. Revised by P. STURGES ALLEN. 

Counterfort (Fr. contrefort): in architecture, а buttress 
or pier built against orat right angles toa wall, to strengthen 
it and enable it to resist a particular thrust. In. fortifica- 
tion a mass of stone or brickwork added tothe revetment of 
a rampart in such a way as to form a buttress. 


Counter-guard: an out work designed to defend the two 
faces of a bastion or ravelin from a direct. fire, so as to re- 
turd a breach being made., The counter-guard consists of 
two lines of rampart parallel to the faces of the bastion or 
ravelin, and separated from them by a narrow ditch. 


Counter-irritants: a group of substances which are 
used for the purpose of producing local inflammation, gen- 
erally upon the external surface of the body, in order that 
they may influence deep-seated inflammation or congestion. 
The rationale of their action consists in the reflex influence 
which may be exercised on central organs when irritation Is 
applied to the surface of the body, causing contraction of 
congested or hypermmic vessels in internal organs, Coun- 
ter-irritants may be divided into several classes, namely: 
rubefacients, or substances which produce reddening of 
the skin, which exercise a fleeting influence; epispastics, 
which are so severe in their irritating powers as to produce 
blisters: and caustics, which actually destroy the tissues with 
which they come in contact, so that the irritation produced 
by them lasts for a very considerable period of time. The 
mild counter-irritant or rubefacient is the one which should 
he applied in cases where the congestion or inflammation of 
the internal organ is not marked, and where it is likely to 
last for a short time. The other measures are to be em- 
ployed when the diseased condition is severe and where con- 
tinued action is required. Thus no one would apply a caus- 
tic in the case of pain in the abdomen due to inflammation 
produced by eating bad food, 

In the application of counter-irritants, they should never 
be applied to the area which is actually inflamed, but at 
some distance away from this area, Thus in cases of in- 
flammation in the knee-joint the plaster should not be ap- 
plied over the joint where the skin is reddened, but upon 
the healthy skin, either above or below the joint. It has 
also been learned by practical experience that where we de- 
sire to influence the eve by counter-irritation, the counter- 
irritant. should be placed back of the ear or on the temple. 
Among the class of mild counter-irritants or rubefacients may 
be considered mustard, red. pepper, and the spice plaster. 
The chief of the epispasties is cantharides, and of the causties, 
which are at the present tine very rarely used, caustic potash, 
caustic soda, and acid nitrate of mercury. 1. А. HARE. 


Counter-mark: in. numismaties, a stamp often seen on 
ancient. coins or medals; generally a figure or inscription. 
Some antiquaries suppose this mark was struck on money 
taken from an enemy, 

Counterpart: a correspondent. part, а copy, a duplicate. 
In law, when the parts of an indenture are interchangeably 
executed by the several parties, that part which is executed 
by the grantor is termed the original, and the others are 
counterparts, A counterpart is primary evidence against 
the party executing it. Revised by F. STURGES ALLEN, 
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Counterpoint (Fr. contrepoint : Ital. contrapunto: the 
art of writing music in several distinct parts, The name is 
derived from the circumstance of the notes being placed one 
ugainst or over the other in the score, See Music. 

Counterpoise [ т. contrepoids, i. e. that which * weighs 
against” something ie a weight suflicrent to balance ат 
other in the opposite seale: equal foree or weight acting in 
opposition to something, In mechanics; a mass of metal ecm- 
nected with an instrument or machine, either for the pnr- 


| | pose of giving steadiness or diminishing the pressure on 
Counterfeit [from О. Fr. contrefait < Lat. contra. oppo- | 


some particular point. 


Counter-proof: a print taken from print which has beu 
taken from an engraved plate; and which is still fresi; the 
ink not vet dry. As this counter-proof is reversed from the 
first proof and corresponds with the engraving on the metal, 
it is a useful guide in retouching the latter. 

Countersearp: in fortification, the side of the ditch op 
posite the scarp. A reveffed counterscarp is constituted 
usually by a ul of masonry called a counterscarp-wall ; an 
unrevetted counterscarp is of earth at its natural slope, 


Countersign: a watchword given daily by the com- 
mander of an army, in order that friends may be distin- 
guished from enemies by their knowledge of MU. Sentinels 
require every person who approaches their posts by night to 
give the countersign. 

COUNTERSIGN is also the signature of a public officer or 
secretary to the charter of a king, or to any writing sized 
by the principal or superior, as a certificate that the charier 
or instrument is authentic. 


County (Fr. comió): originally the territory of a count or 
earl. In modern usage it denotes a division of a state or 
kingdom. In England or Scotland the term is equivalent 
to shire. The term shire in England is not applied to tlic 
counties which were originally distinct sovereigmties, such 
as Kent, Essex, Norfolk, Cumberland, and Sussex. Lanca- 
ter, Chester, and. Durham are called. counties palatine. 
(See PALATINE.) Тһе primary divisions of the provinces ef 
Ireland are called counties. Each State of the U. S, es- 
cept Louisiana, is divided into counties, each of which con- 
tains a capital or county-town, in which the court-house is 
located, In Louisiana the divisions are called parishes, but 
are similar to counties, 


Coup d'état, kooda taa’ [Fr.. lit., a stroke of state]: a vie 
lent and illegal exercise of power on the part of a govem- 
ment for the purpose of establishing. increasing, or retaining 
authority, A coup d'éfat differs from a revolution in this m- 
portant respect, that, whereas a revolution has for its purp œ 
the overthrow or modification of the methods of a regularly 
organized and recognized government, a comp d'état, on the 
other hand. aims at a firmer establishment or increase of iw 
authority already established. A revolution is the result of 
political action taken by large numbers of men for a com- 
mon but often a somewhat indefinite purpose; while a corp 
d'éfat is the work of a single man who has a definite end in 
view, and who strikes quickly for the accomplishment ef his 
purpose, Revolution 1s often protracted; but a coup dein 
invariably results in immediate success or failure. Some of 
the most. remarkable instances of violence of this kind are 
the following: In the early history of Rome during the cot- 
spiracy against the elder Tarquinius, Servius Tullius at- 
pealed to the plebeians and succeeded in getting himsel 
named king by the assembly of the curies. Ata later perel 
the Gracchi, who had come to have so great. influence with 
the popular party as to threaten the legally const ituted. Al” 
thorities; were assailed and put to death by direction of Tir 
government. Of a similar nature was the death of Juli: 
Ciesar at the hands of the republican leaders. Cicero caus 
the coadjutors of Catiline to be put to death without if’ 
form of atrial, The bloody proscriptions of Sylla wer à 
gross Violation of legal forms: and the fall of Sejanus wi 
also accomplished by illegal means of the same kind, In 
modern times the massacre of St. Bartholomew in 1572 wr 
a celebrated instance. Though several good illustraticns | 
this method of accomplishing political ends occurred m ff 
reims of Louis XIII. and Louis XIV.. it was net till te 
Revolution of 1789 that coups d'état became а comm? 
method of accomplishing desired results; It was 1n 557 
way that the Montagnards overthrew the Girondists, and the 
Thermidorians in turn proscribed the Montagnards, Вет 
pierre. after having put to death Hébert and Danton, W 
himself sacrificed by the coup d'état of the Mh Thermider. 
The Directory, which sueceeded in proscribing twv TEL 
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own members and fifty-three deputies on the 18th Frue- 
tilor, Was itself overthrown by means of a violent coup 
Тл on the 18th Brumaire under the direction of Bona- 
arte. Still more celebrated мах the eoup d'état of Louis 
‚мн л by which, on Dee, 2, 1851, he renounced the title 
of president and assumed. the title and powers of an em- 
peror, At about the same period numerous examples of this 
method of perpetuating power occurred in Germany. Dur- 
ing the revolution of 1*48 many of the German sovereigns 
promised charters to their people as the price of submission, 
As soon аз peace was restored, these promises were repu- 
diated. Whenever the representatives of the people elam- 
orel for a charter the rulers dissolved the diets. The vear 
1*49 was marked by numerous instances of the coup d'état 
in Germany and Italy. In European. countries since. the 
middle of the century they have been common only in Spain, 
The history of South America and of Mexico has been dis- 
timred by coups d'état too numerous to mention, 
C. К. ADAMS. 


Couple of Forces (commonly called simply асбсопр1е?): 
a combination of forces which tends to make a body rotate 
about some axis, without moving or exerting any pressure 
upon the axis. It is equivalent to two equal and parallel 
forces acting in opposite directions, but not in the same 
straight line. For example, if à body is acted on at one 
point by a force toward the north, and at another point by 
a force toward the south, the two points not being in the 
line of the forces, a tendency to rotation is produced around 
a vertical axis. The properties of couples were first investi- 
gated by Poinsot, S introduced the term. See Compo- 
SITION OF FORCES. S. NEWCOMB., 


Courbet, koor bi’, Gustave: genre, landscape, and por- 
trait painter: b. at Ornans, Doubs, France, June 10, 1819: 
pupil of David d'Angers. He received medals at the Salons 
of 1849, 1857, and 1861. Since his death his pictures have 
greatly inereased in value, and he is now considered one of 
tie most important figures in modern art. He first attracted 
attention by his exhibition nt the Salons of 1849 of his pic- 
tures After Dinner at Ornans and Burial at Ornans. But 
at the Salon of 1851, where he exhibited Zhe Stonehreakers, 
he gave the signal, so to speak, for a battle with then existing 
traditions in art that has been fought by artists ever since. 
In The Stonebreakers und other works by Courbet, painted in 
succeeding years, there is а direct hardy process of painting 
trom nature without choosing or elimination, centering the 
interest in the work solely on effect. of light and air. The 
Stonehreakers Was more or less of a tentative work, and af- 
terward in such pictures as The Haunt of the Deer and the 
portrait called The Man with the Leather Belt, both of 
Which are in the Louvre, he showed his extraordinary power 
às a realistic painter. The Haunt of the Deer із his most 
complete and satisfactory work in many respects, and noth- 
ing could be more frankly and hardily painted than this 
nook in the forest. with the deer nibbling at the foliage and 
reposing, half hidden by the ferns on the banks of a shallow 
brook that bubbles among the rocks. It is strikingly like 
nature itself, and is a real four de force in technique. Some 
of Courbet's works are in the U. S. ; among others, Woman 
with a Parrot, The Quarry, Young Women of the Seíne, 
and Doe Run Down in the Snow, in the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. Courbet. was a prominent communist, and it 
was by his order that the Vendôme Column in Paris was 
pulled down in 1871. He was sentenced after the Gov- 
ernment forces entered the city to six months’ imprison- 
ment and to pay for the eost of re-erecting it. He left Paris 
after his release and passed the rest of his life in Switzer- 
lind. D. at Vevay, Jan. 1, 1878. WILLIAM А. COFFIN. 


Courbevoie, koor'be-vwiia’: a town of France; depart- 
ment of Seine; on the left bank of the river Seine ; 14 miles 
N. W. of the fortifications of Paris (see map of France, ref. 
9-Р). It is well built and has large barracks and a carriage- 
factory. Pop. (1896) 20,105. 


Courg : a province of British India. See Cura. 


Courier [from Fr. courir, run]: literally, a runner, a 
messenger or bearer of dispatches, usually оп publie busi- 
Desi According to Xenophon, couriers were first employed by 
Cyrus the Great, Шы speaks of the Persian cassids 
ar foot-messengers, who traveled with great rapidity, They 
Were stationed, one man and one horse, for each day's jour- 
Dev; and by these messengers Xerxes sent the news of his 
defeat to Persia (480 в. с). Gibbon bears testimony to the 
rapidity with which communication was carried on in the 
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Roman empire by the regular institution of posts, The 
Mexican couriers, according to Prescott, traveled with iu- 
credible swiftness, The Peruvian ehasquis or ruuners car- 
ried dispatches at the rate of 150 iniles a day. 

Courier, or Courier de Méré, Коо ri-à de-ma'ra’, PAUL 
Louris: French scholar and writer: b. in Paris, Jan. 4, 
112. lle entered the army in 1702, and served with dis- 
tinction. In 1809 he resigned his commission, He trans- 
lated several Greek classics into French, and produced a 
good edition and version of Longus (1810). He was liberal 
in polities, and acquired a high reputation as a political 
writer. Among his writings, which display wit, eloquence, 
masculine sense, and genial attire, is the Pamphlet des Pam- 
phlets (1824). The most complete collection of his writings 
is Mémoires, correspondance eb opuscules (1828). He was 
assassinated on his estate in Touraine Apr. 10, 1825. 

Cour'lan: either of two large, rail-like birds of the genus 
Aramus; intermediate between the rails and cranes. Ex- 
ternally they resemble rails, structurally the cranes, Ara- 
mus scolopaceus is from Eastern South America; Aramus 
pictus, the limpkin or erving bird, from the West Indies, 
Central America, and Florida. It is about 2 feet long, choc- 
olate brown, with a slight gloss, paler on the throat and 
head, and marked with numerous streaks of white. The 
bill near the tip is slightly bent to one side, ап almost 
unique feature. Е. A. Lucas. 


Cour’land, or Kurland: a Baltic province; incorporated 
with Russia by the third partition of Poland in 1795. It is 
hounded on the N. by the Gulf of Riga and on the W. by the 
Baltic, and lies between lat. 56° and 58° N. and lon. 21 and 
27 E. Area, 10.535 sq. miles. The chief river is the Duna, 
which flows along the northeastern border. The soil is in 
some parts very fertile, but there ате many forests, lakes, 
and swamps. The greater part is occupied by Germans. 
Courland was originally an independent dcs: but in 1561 
acknowledged the feudal sovereignty of Poland and later 
that of Russia. Capital, Mitau. Pop. (1897) 672,539. 

Court [from О. Fr. cort (Mod. Fr. cour): Ital. corte < Lat. 
cors (cohors), cor tis, court-vard]: originally an inclosure or 
yard; the residence of a sovereign; а royal or pun 
household. In England and some other countries the term 
usually denotes the family and attendants of the sovereign, 
regarded in a publie capacity. Also a judicial tribunal, 
whether composed of one or more judges: sometimes the 
hall or room in which judges sit and try causes, The term 
“court circle” is applied in Great Britain to the nobles, 
bishops, ministers of state, and other persons who are in the 
habit of approaching the sovereign and of associating with 
the other members of the roval family. See Courts. 


Court, koor, ANTOINE: French Protestant preacher: b. at 
Villeneuve de Berg, in the department of Ardéche, May 17, 
1696; began his activity asa traveling preacher under great 
dangers in 1714; formed congregations in Languedoc, Dau- 
phiné, Provence; organized the first synod of the “ Church 
of the Desert" (1715), and retired in 1729 to Lausanne, 
where he founded a school for the education of Reformed 
ministers, D. at Lausanne, June 15, 1760. See his life in 
Hughes's Mistoire de la restauration du protestantisme en 
France (Paris, 1872). 

Courtat. koortaa, Lovis: figure-painter; b. in Paris, 
Sept. 6. 1847. Pupil of Cabanel; first-class medal, Salon, 
1875. His Leda, a finely painted nude female figure, beau- 
tiful in color and. firmly modeled, is in the Luxembourg 
Gallery, Paris. Studio in Paris. W. A. C. 


Court de Gébelin. koorde-zhà blin’, ANTOINE : scholar 
and author; b. at Nimes in 1725; son of ANTOINE COURT 
(gj. 7). He devoted much attention to mythology and the 
affinity of languages, Among his works is Zhe Primitire 
World Analyzed and Compared with the Modern (9 vols, 
1773-84). He assisted Benjamin Franklin in editing a peri- 
odical entitled Zhe Affarrs of England and America (19 
vols, Paris, 1776. ef «eq... D. in Paris, May 10, 1784. 

Courtenay, kirt ni, Epwanp HENRY, LL. D.: military 
officer and educator; b. in 1803 in Maryland: graduated at 
West Point in 1821. He served, while lieutenant. of engi- 
neers, as assistant professor at the Military Academy 1821- 
24; in construction of Fort Adams, R. I. 1824-26 : as assist- 
ant to chief engineer 1820—28: and as acting Professor of 
Natural and Experimental Philosophy at the Military Acad- 
emy 1828-20 ; appointed full professor Feb. 16, 1829. on the 
resignation of his lieutenancy, and with great credit to the 
Military Academy and profit to his pupils held the chair of 
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Philosophy till Dec. 31, 1834, when he accepted the profess- 
orship of. Mathematics in the. University of. Pennsylvania, 
continuing in it till 1836; civil engineer New York and Erie 
HR. К. 1936-37: at Fort. Independence, Mass, 1887—41: and 
construction of dry-dock, Brooklyn Navy-yard, 1841-42. 
He resumed his former vocation, for which he was admira- 
bly fitted, as Professor of Mathematics in the University of 
Virginia 1842-53: translator and editor of Boucharlat's Me- 
chanics (1833), and was author of a Treatise on Differential 
and Integral Calculus, and (Calculus of Variations, D. 
at Charlottesville, Va., Dec. 21, 1853. 


Courtesy (or Curtesy) of England : the tenure by which, 
at common law, a man upon the death of his wife holds a 
life estate in the lands or tenements of which she was seized 
in possession in fee simple or in tail during the marriage 
where they have had lawful issue, born alive, and capable 
of inheriting the estate. This tenure exists in England, 
and also in its original or in a modified form in many States 
of the U. S. An estate by courtesy is a freehold estate for 
life. See ESTATES. Е. STURGES ALLEN. 


Courtesy Titles: titles assumed by individuals, given 
by custom, but to which they have no legal claim. Such 
titles are common in countries where there are different 
orders of nobilitv, in which cases it is eustomary to give 
to the sons and daughters of a peer having several titles one 
of his inferior titles. A courtesy title has no effect. upon 
the legal status of the person to whom it is given, and 
does not raise him above the rank of the commoner. For 
example. the eldest son of the Duke of Bedford has the title 
of Marquis of Tavistock, and the eldest son of the Duke 
of Buccleuch has the title of Earl of Dalkeith. The younger 
sons of dukes and marquises take the title of “lord.” The 
daughters of dukes, marquises, and earls have the courtesy 
title of “lady.” A woman marrying а person with a title in- 
ferior to hers, or with no title, retains her own title as a 
courtesy title. In Scotland the eldest son of a viscount or 
baron has the title of “ master." Е. STURGES ALLEN, . 


Court Martial: in the army, navy, and marines, a tribu- 
nal for the examination and punishment of offenders against. 
martial law or against. good order and military or naval dis- 
сіріпе. The subjects of courts martial are usually officers 
or men in actual service, but when martial law prevails 
courts martial sometimes punish offenses committed by per- 
sons not in the service. 

Courts martial are called * general," ** garrison,” and * regi- 
mental." Summary and informal courts held in the field 
are sometimes called “* drumhead courts martial.” The ofti- 
cers of military and naval courts are a president, a JUDGE- 
ADVOCATE (9. v) and a clerk, all commissioned officers. The 
sentences passed by these courts are usually subject to the 
approval of department commanders or other high officers, 
or even to that of the President of the U. S. See N. V. Benét 
on United States Military Law (1862) ; Clode, Military and 
Martial Law (1872); Simmons, On the Constitution and 
Practice of Courts-martial (1818). 


Courtney, LEONARD Henry, M. P., P.C.: British states- 
man; b. at Penzance, July 6. 1832; educated there and at 
st. John's College, Cambridge (B. A. as second wrangler and 
first Smith's prizeman 1855); elected fellow at St. John's 
1856: called to the bar 1858; Professor of Political Econ- 
omy at. University College, London, 1872-75. Returned to 
Parliament from Liskeard in 1876, he became Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department in Dec., 1880; for 
the Colonies in Ang., 1881; Financial Secretary to the Treas- 
игу in Мау, 1882: privy councilor 1889. He is an advocate 
of proportional representation and a more extended system 
of local government: has contributed to the Times, Fort- 
nightly Reriew, Nineteenth Century and International Re- 
view and is author of a pamphlet on Direct Taration 
(1860), and a popr on the Finances of the United States 
1461—07 in the Journal of the Statistical Society (1868). 

C. H. THURBER. 

Court of Private Land Claims: a court of the U. S, 
consisting of a chief justice and four associate justices (to 
be appointed by the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate), three of whom constitute a quorum. 
It has jurisdiction over claims by any person or corporation 
to lands within limits of the territory derived by the U.N. 
from the republic of Mexico, by virtue of any such Spanish 
or Mexican grant, concession, warrant, or survey, as the U.N. 
are bound to recognize and confirm by virtue of the treaties 
Of session, Сахех are instituted by a petition, and the effect 
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of a confirmation of title has no further effect than to re- 
lease all claim of title by the U.S. An appeal lies for 
either party to the Supreme Court. F. STURGES ALLEN, 


Courtois, koortwi&', Gustave: figure and рот 
painter; b. in Pusey, Haute-Saóne, France, 1852; pupil of 
Gérôme, Bayadere (1882) is a single figure of a vounz 
woman in gauzy black drapery that contains the clever 4 
yossible painting, but his work in general falls short of a 
hinh level on account of a somewhat flippant air that is 
given by what ean only be termed false cleverness, His 
Dante and. Vergil in Hell (1880) is а powerful conception, 
and seriously painted. First-class medal, Paris Exposition, 
1889; Legion of Honor 1889. Studio in Paris. Wy. A. С, 


Courtrai, or Courtray (anc. Corforiacum: Flem. Kar- 
tryk): а town of Belgium; on the river Lys: 26 miles 5. W. 
of Ghent (хее map of Holland and Belgium, ref. 10—13). It 
is well built and clean, has a castle. a fine old bridge, a n- 
ble town-hall, and a beautiful Gothic church founded in 
1238. Неге are manufactures of damasks and other linen 
fabrics, hosiery, lace, paper, cotton goods, soap, cte. This 
lace was taken in 880 А. р. by the Normans, who fortithel 
it. In July, 1302, the Flemings here defeated the French in 
the famous * Battle of the Spurs,” so called from the great 
number of spurs taken from the fallen knights. Pop. (15%0) 
32,917. 


Courts (in law): public tribunals established for the ad- 
ministration of justice and the interpretation and enforce- 
ment of the law. The атр of private rights, the 

unishment of criminal offenses, the regulation of conflict- 
ing interests of individuals and states, the exposition and 
application of legislative enactments, and, in some nations, 
even of constitutional provisions, are the various important 
functions which are generally deputed to such judicial or- 
ganizations. It ean not be said, however, that all tribunals 
which have been designated courts in various countries 
and at different epochs have enjoyed. all these prerogatives. 
or have excised them so exclusively as is understeced to 
be the appropriate province of courts at the present day 
among civilized communities, In a primitive form of s» 
ciety the powers of the Judiciary are usually much re- 
stricted, and subjected, to a greater or less degree, to execu- 
tive and legislative interference. This remark applies ai 
to despotic governments, even though a high dem af 
civilization be attained, as the history of France and Ger- 
many bears ample witness. In modern times, however, 
it has been recognized as a necessity to confer upon tlie 
courts the powers above enumerated, and to render their 
independence of the other departments of government as 
complete as possible. They are generally composed of die 
tinct bodies of officials holding their positions dud stated 
terms, and are under no supervisory control for decisions 
rendered or other legal acts performed but that of superior 
or appellate organizations of a similar nature. In the ex- 
ercise of their powers courts do not attempt to ferret Өм 
and redress every evil and form of injustice that mav exist 
within society, and determine the law of their own metion 
by the direct establishment of legal principles, but аг 
confined to the decision of controverted questions presented 
to them by injured parties, and thus evolve the law in- 
directly and mediately. Criminal cases are presented by 
the government, while those of a civil nature are brought 
either by states or individuals affected therein, at. their own 
option. 

But while there is a general agreement among civilized 
nations at the present day in regard to the objects to be 
attained by the creation of courts, the modes by which the 
same results are sought are notably and strikingly diver. 
The courts upon the continent of Europe and in Scotland 
administer a system of jurisprudence derived. from the civil 
or Roman law, while in England and the U. S. they apply 
а system which they themselves have originated, called, by 
way of distinction, the “common law.” In the latter the 
rule of precedent holds sway, in accordance with which 
principles determined in previous decisions are, in general. 
to be deemed authoritative in subsequent causes invelving 
similar circumstances, In this system, moreover, the mode 
of trial by jury was developed as a safeguard against ep- 
pressive action by the courts, and has been sedulously matn- 
tained as far as its application is reasonably practicable. 
The judge does not examine witnesses nor decide апу чиет 
tions but. points of law. so that every inducement may be 
removed which would lead him to act as advocate instesd 
of arbiter, and awaken his personal interest in the cause. 
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A broad distinetion is also drawn between actions which 
are termed legal and suits which are called equitable, the 
latter dispensing with a jury, administering a more ade- 
quate relief in many instances, and in various ways үр 
menting the deficiencies of the proceedings applicable to 
the former, In the European courts, on the other hand, 
which proceed upon the doctrines of the civil law, the force 
of precedent is not recognized as a controlling principle. 
Jury trials have only been introduced as a foreign system, 
are employed in а comparatively small class of instances, 
and are looked upon with so little favor that. any extension 
of their application is generally thought undesirable. The 
judges, moreover, may engage directly in the examination 
of witnesses and prisoners, and not infrequently, particu- 
larly in criminal trials, appear to become so strongly bi- 
awd in consequence as seriously to impair one's belief in 
the impartial administration of justice. And lastly, no 
distinction of causes and. remedies as legal or equitable is 
attempted. In fact, the English practice in this respect 
has even excited the derision of continental lawyers, who 
charge that it presumes two different kinds of justice. 

Besides these fundamental points of difference between 
the two systems, there are great diversities between the 
«veral countries in the number, the character, апа the 
functions of the various courts which have been established, 
and their relations with each other, which will require an 
investigation into the judicial system of each of the more 
inportant modern nations specifically. England, Scotland, 
France, and the U. 5. will be selected for this purpose, and 
reference made to their most important tribunals 1n detail. 

I. THE COURTS oF ENGLAND.—By the common-law system 
of England and the U. S. courts are distinguished as those 
of record and those not of record. A court of the former 
class is provided with a clerk and a seal, and receives its 
name from the fact that its proceedings are required to be 
preserved in accurate records ; courts of the latter class are 
Inferior tribunals without clerk or seal, and their acts are 
uot formally enrolled. Courts are said to have original 
jurisdiction before which causes are brought in the first 
instance; appellate jurisdiction when decisions rendered in 
lulerior tribunals are transferred to them for review. Civil 
causes heard before a single judge, with a jury, are said to 
de heard at nist prius or at circuit; when several judges sit 
to review causes on appeal they are said to sit in bane. 
Courts are also distinguished as civil or criminal, superior 
or inferior, as courts of law, of equity, of admiralty, ete.— 
distinctions which require no EE оп In {һе follow- 
ши synopsis of the English courts an account will be given 
(D of the superior common-law courts of record ; (2) of the 
®ирепог courts of equity; (3) of the ecclesiastical courts ; 
(4) of the courts of probate, divorce, and admiralty; (5) of 
the criminal courts; (6) of the appellate courts as they ex- 
ited for very many years, and until the reform legislation 
beginning in 1873, which is hereafter considered. 

(1) The Superior Common-law Courts of Record.—These 
were the Court of Common Pleas, the King's (or Queen's) 
Bench, and the Court of Exchequer. These several tribu- 
nals are considered to have been derived originally from a 
single organization, the Auda Regis (or King's Council), 
Which was the only superior court in the realin during the 
early history of the Roman kings. This had both civil and 
criminal jurisdiction, and was ambulatory, or attendant 
upon the person of the king, holding its sessions in such 
diferent parts of the kingdom as he entered in the course 
of his journeyings. The courts were, when first created, 
nothing more than subordinate branches or committees of 
ће council, established for the more speedy transaction of 
business, The exchequer branch entertained questions re- 
lating to the royal revenue; that of the common pleas, civil 
sults between individuals except for forcible injuries; while 
there was left to the Aula egis proper, jurisdiction in 
Criminal causes and in civil actions for injury by violence, 
and a general controlling power over inferior tribunals. 

À In the reign of Edward I. (1272) the three bodies were 
constituted separate courts, were all fixed at Westminster, 
and their JOwers, as distinct tribunals, determined. Each 
oe owever, its previous particular jurisdiction. 
— oe of time, by a gradual process of encroach- 
EM хийе by ingenious legal fictions, each court 
E upon the appropriate province of the others, as- 

ining thereby similar powers, so that finally they all en- 
pud co-ordinate jurisdiction in nearly all civil causes. 
Tus Lan of King's (or Queen's) Bench, however, retained to 

¢ last exclusive cognizance of criminal matters and the 


sole superintendence over inferior courts and civil corpora- 
tions; the Court of Common Pleas alone had the right to 
entertain real actions—i. e. actions for the specific recovery 
of real property (actions now rarely brought); while the 
Court of Exchequer continued to exercise entire control 
over strict questions of revenue, In other cases the parties 
to the action could select any one of the courts they might 
prefer, As regards the organization of these common-law 
courts, the King’s (or Queen's) Bench. and Common Pleas 
consisted each of a chief justice and five puisne justices; 
the Exchequer, of a chief. baron and five puisne barons. 
These judges held office during good behavior, but could be 
retired on a pension after fifteen years’ service. An appeal 
lav from any one of these courts to the Exchequer Chamber, 
which, when hearing a eause sent from one of them, was 
composed of the judges of the other two, A second appeal 
could also be taken to the House of Lords. 

To remedy the inconvenience to suitors arising from the 
fixed establishment of these courts at Westminster, provision 
was made at ап early period for the hearing of jury trials 
in every county one or more times during each year. The 
tribunals for this purpose were and still are called courts of 
assize and nist prius, and are held, now as formerly, by royal 
commission, either (a) general—now issued twice a усаг to 
the judges of the High Court of Justice, two judges usually 
being assigned to each CIRCUIT (9. (.), or (b) special—issued 
to certain judges to try certain causes or crimes. Appeals 
from them, however, can only be heard at Westminster. 

(2) The Superior Courts of E y.—It was found at an 
early period that the common-law tribunals, determining 
causes as they did only through the instrumentality of 
juries in the first instance, and in all cases, where no de- 
mand was made for specifie property, giving only pecuni- 
ary damages as relief, were totally inadequate to administer 
exact justice in а large variety of cases, and the separate 
system. of equity jurisprudence was established to repair 
the deficiencies of the strict legal methods. "These courts 
were likewise governed by the rule of precedent, but their 
modes of procedure were less technical, their forms of rem- 
edy more diverse. and they employed no juries, though a 
practice existed of referring special questions to courts of 
aw to be tried by a jury, whose verdict was reported to the 
equity judge to aid his future action. The equity judges 
consisted of three vice-chancellors, a master of the rolls, two 
lords justices, and the lord chancellor, The vice-chancellors 
and the master of the rolls held each separate courts at 
which causes were heard in the first instance ; so that there 
were four equity tribunals of original jurisdiction. Appeals 
could be taken froin either of them to the Court of Appeal 
in Chancery or to the lord chancellor. 

The Court of Appeal in Chancery was composed nominally 
of the two lords justices and the lord chancellor, but almost 
invariably it is held by the lords justices alone. Any two 
of these three judges, however, were sufficient for holding 
the court, or even the lord chancellor alone. Moreover, 
each of the justices could, under certain restrictions, sit 
alone. The chancellor could, in addition, exercise ап inde- 
pendent jurisdiction, without acting as & member of the 
court of appeals. This jurisdiction was ordinary when ac- 
cording to common-law methods: extraordinary, when 
equitable in its nature. An appeal could be taken to the 
House of Lords. The term of office of these judges was 
the same as that of the common-law judiciary, except in the 
case of the chancellor, who could be deprived of his position 


at the pleasure of the crown. 
(3) The Ecclesiastical Courts, —These courts derived their 


authority and powers from the immemorial usage of the 
Church, and administered justice according to the principles 
of the civil and canon laws. At one time these courts had 
a large share in the administration of justice, and their 
jurisdiction was by no means restricted to spiritual interests. 
їп England the clergy always had the right to exclude the 
laitv from the judgment. of spiritual causes, and in the time 
of the Conqueror a law was promulgated making mandatory 
the trial of ecclesiastical causes in the ecclesiastical courts. 
These courts had jurisdiction of offenses committed by the 
elergy upon the clergy; but if one of the clergy committed 
an offense upon a layman, the clerical offender might be 
punished in the secular courts, provided the ecclesiastical 
court had previously found him guilty, deprived him of 
his order, and turned him over to the temporal courts. If 
the ecclesiastical eourt refused to try the offender, or found 
him not guilty, and declined to turn him over to the tem- 
poral courts, he was free from all outside interference. 
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These courts had. jurisdiction over cases arising from the 
withholding of tithes, the non-payinent of ecclesiastical dues 
to the clergy, the spoliation of а benefice, ecclesiastical 
waste, and the neglect of reparations of the church, church- 
yard, and the like. They also had jurisdiction over matri- 
monial and testamentary causes, In 1857 the ecclesiastical 
courts were deprived of their jurisdiction over testamentary 
and matrimonial causes, In 1876 the question. was raised 
whether an ecclesiastical court had jurisdiction in a crimi- 
nal suit against a layman for false swearing. In holding 
that the jurisdiction did not exist, the Judge declared that 
while such jurisdiction had not. been. expressly taken away 
by statute, vet it had inferentially, as the statute gave juris- 
diction over cases of fulse swearing to the temporal courts, 
citing a maxim from Coke that " where the common or 
statute law giveth remedy in foro. seeularí (whether the 
matter be temporal or spiritual), the conusaus of that cause 
belongeth to the king's temporal courts only, unless. the 
jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical court be saved or allowed 
by the same statute to proceed according to the ecclesiasti- 
eal law.” The judge writing the opinion said: “It can- 
not, I think, be doubted that a recurrence to the punish- 
ment of the laity for the good of their souls, by eeclesiastical 
courts, would not be in harmony with modern ideas, or the 
position which ecclesiastical authority occupies in the coun- 
try, nor do I think that the enforcement of such powers 
where they still exist. if they do exist. is likely to benefit 
the community.” (Phillimore vs. Machon, 1 P. D., 488.) 
Practically the eivil Jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts 
over the laity has ceased to exist, except in matters relating 
to the fabric and ornaments of the church, the churchyard, 
and charchwardens. They are now about on a level with 
courts martial, exercising jurisdiction over the clergy of the 
Established Church in their professional character, as the 
military courts deal with — and sailors. (Wilson's 
Modern English Law, p. 248.) The common-law courts re- 
strain, by a writ of prohibition, the ecclesiastical courts 
from exceeding their Jurisdiction, and ean compel them to 
exercise their jurisdiction by a writ of mandamus. The 
right to practice in the ecclesiastical courts, formerly con- 
fined to proctors, has been extended to solicitors, and in 
the taking of evidence oral has been substituted for written 
testimony. [n the U. S. ecclesiastical courts have never 
existed in the sense in which they have existed in England. 

(4) The Courts of Probate, Divorce, and Adintralty.—The 
Court of Probate and that of Divorce were established in 
1857 to supersede the former ecclesiastical courts. and re- 
ceived more extended powers, ‘Their names sutliciently qe- 
fine the nature of their jurisdiction, The judges of either 
of these tribunals eould try questions of faet with & jury, or 
could order an issue to be tried by a court of law. Appeals 
could be taken to the House of Lords, The Court of Pro- 
bate had only a single judge, who could, however, associate 
with himself a common-law judge or judges. The appro- 
priate labor of this tribunal was facilitated by the establish- 
ment of district registries throughout the reali. These 
were forty in number, besides the principal registry in. Lon- 
don, all having power to grant probate and administration, 

The Court of Divorce consisted of the judge of probate, 
the lord chancellor, and the judges of the superior common- 
law courts. The probate judge was made judge ordinary, 
and could act alone or with the other judges, The power to 
grant divorce, which was conferred upon this court, was ex- 
ercised till 1%57 only by Parliament. Actions for criminal 
conversation could also be maintained in this court, 

The High Court of Admiralty had cognizance of causes 
of action arising from the navigation of the seas. as e. g. 
claims for repairs of foreign vessels and for supplies fur- 
nished them, actions for pilotage fees, for seumen's wages, 
for personal injuries inflicted at sea or injuries by collision, 
seizure, and the like; also to determine matters of prize in 
time of war, and decree the forfeiture of vessels of the 
enemy or of neutrals in proper cases. This court was held 
by a single judge, who was appointed by the crown. He 
could be the same person as the judge of probate, 

(D The Criminal Conrts—These were divided into the 
inferior and the superior, the former including the general 
and quarter sessious of the peace, while the latter embraced 
the assizes, the admiralty sessions, the Court of. Kings (or 
Queen's) Bench (now a part of the High Court of Justice), and 
the Central Criminal Court, which is retained in the present 
system of courts, Phe assizes were and still are held by 
royal commission twice à year in nearly ail the counties, 
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important of which are those of “over and terminer,” be 
which they are empowered to try treasons, felonies, and tres. 
passes, and “general jail delivery." empowering them to try 
every prisoner in a specified jail, for whatever offense ein. 
mitted, so as to clear the prisons. 

The King's or Queen's Bench was the highest court of 
criminal jurisdiction, This prerogative, as has been sen, 
it enjoyed to the exclusion of the other. superior common: 
law courts. 

The Central Criminal Court was erected in 1834 for the 
trial of treasons, felonies, and misdemeanors committe 
within the city of London and county of Middlesex, ani 
certain parts of other counties. 

The other criminal courts require no particular mention, 

(6) Appellate Courts. —{a) The Exchequer. Chamber, to 
which appeals were first taken from the King's Benek. tre 
Common Pleas, and the Exchequer, was Composed, as already 
explained, of the judges of the two courts in which th: 
action was not heard originally. 

(4) The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council is a 
tribunal of privy councilors, established to try appeals to 
the sovereign in council from colonial and ecclesiastieil 
courts, from the Court of Admiralty, and from certain oniers 
in lunacy. It is a court of record, and is composed of a ler 
president, all the equity judges, the three chief Judges of the 
common-law courts, and certain other officials to the numar 
of twenty or more. Only four, however, are required toeon- 
stitute a quorum, Of the whole number of members (exert 
two retired. East Indian judges) only four receive a salary 
as such, are required to attend the sittings, and retain their 
positions during good behavior. The members of the Coun- 
cil generally hold. office during the pleasure of the crown. 
There is no appeal to the House of Lords, and there is, cu- 
sequently, danger of a conflict of authority between thse 
tribunals of last resort, The jurisdiction of this court in 
appeals from the High Court of Admiralty and from order 
in lunacy was taken away by the Judicature Act, 1%73. s I5. 

(c) The House of Lords, Though, in theory, this enne 
body constitutes the appellate tribunal, and any of the lori 
might, if so disposed, assume to act as judges, yet the juti- 
cial functions are, in reality, entirely delegated to a few 
members of the legal profession, known as the * law lord.” 
The services of the others are only available when they are 
needed to make up а quorum, for which three members ar 
required, The organization of this court has several t- 
jectionable features, since the sittings are only held whi 
Parliament is in session: there is no regularity of attend- 
ance required on the part of members: and a judge шах 
sometimes sit in review of his own decisions, ‘The decistuns 
rendered, however, enjoy generally a great reputation from 
the eminence of those who usually act as judges, 

The system of courts above described has been remodel 
in recent. years bv a series of acts known as the Judicature 
Acts, beginning in 1873, and known as 36 and 37 Viet. е. 
06; 37 and 38 Viet., с. 83; 38 and 39 Vict., e. 77; 39 and 4! 
Vict., e. 59; 40 and 41 Viet, c. 9. By this legislation a! 
the higher courts of law and equity were merged in a St 
preme Court of Judicature, consisting of a High Court of 
Justice and a Court of Appeal. The High Court of Justi» 
never sits as a whole, but is divided into five departments, fout 
bearing the names of the four great courts which рге! 
them, viz.: the Chancery Division, the King's (or Queen = 
Bench Division, the Common Pleas Division, and the Елее 
uer Division, The other department is known as the Proh. 
Divorce, and Admiralty Division. Each of these divison 
possesses very much the same jurisdiction as did the courts 
of the same name which they displaced, and which have ben 
previously described, though with some important differ 
ences of authority, The lord high chancellor proie 
over the Chancery Division, and the lord chief juste 
over the Queen's Bench Division, The Court of Appeal 
composed of six judges, and sits in two divisions, one fer 
law and the other for equity, although any judge may st 
on either side. The judges hold office for life, though tes 
тау be removed by the crown on the address of Parui 
ment. Their salary is £5000. The salary of the bmi 
chancellor is £10,000, and that of the Jord chief justice I 
£4,000, A uniform system of pleading and procedure his 
been established, and it has been provided. that in every 
civil eause or matter entertained in the Supreme Court of 
Judicature law and equity shall be concurrently admit- 
istered, and that equitable rules shall supersede those of tie 
law when any conflict arises, It is still true, however, ths! 


The judges act by virtue of various commissions, the most | causes of action which in themselves have been hither 
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considered distinetively equitable are to be brought before 
the Chancery Division, which took the place of the four 
chancery courts of original Jurisdiction. 

Ina large number of questions several divisions have co- 
ordinate jurisdiction, It is accordingly provided that any 
person commencing а Cause may assign it to апу proper 

iivision he may think fit by marking his documents with 
is пале, Ifa wrong assignment be made, a transfer шау 
be had. on proper application, by direction of the court or 
bya judge of the division in which the matter is brought, 
ar the cause may even be retained if а transfer would be 
inexpedient. | 

Every appeal to the Court of Appeal is heard either by 
the whole court or by a divisional court consisting of any 
namber, not less than three, of the judges thereof. Appeals 
тау also be reargued before decision, or be reheard before 
final judgment, before a greater number of judges, if the 
Court of Appeal so direct. But no judge shall hear a case 
on appeal which he himself decided, or helped to decide, 
eririnallv. 

The House of Lords still has appellate jurisdiction from 
the Court of Appeal, although its functions in this respect 
are really exercised by a committee composed of such peers 
as are holding or have held high judicial office, and. three 
lords of appeal in ordinary, The House of Lords has 
bon recognized as a court of appeal from the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. From the time when O'Connell’s case 
came before the House on appeal. in 15844, no attempt. has 
ever been made by the lay peers to exercise Judicial fune- 
tons So strong was the feeling against O'Connell that a 
number of the lay peers, who could not bear to see the Irish 
uzlator escape punishment for sedition on a purely tech- 
cal point, expressed an intention of voting on tlie appeal. 
|! was, however, so strongly urged on them that by custom, 
though not by striet law, the judicial functions of the House 
lul not been exercised by lay peers, and that it was only 
bv the observance of this custom that the decisions of the 

House conld command respect, that they finally withdrew 
anil left the matter to the pn lords alone. No disposition 
has since been manifested to infringe this principle. 

Il. THE Courts oF ScoTLAND.—Although both England 
aul Scotland belong to one united kingdom and have but a 
single legislative body, the Houses of Parliament, their 
judicial organization 1s almost entirely diverse. There is 
ne tribunal of supreme appellate jurisdiction, the House 
of Lords, which is common to both countries, but this is the 


only element of correspondence in the two systems. Scot- 
aud administers the civil law instead of the common. ‘The 


courts of chief importance are the Court of the Sheriff, or 
‘heriff-substitute, and the Court of Session, The Scottish 
Чет differs from the English in not being confined to the 
performance of merely ministerial duties. Не acts also as 
the chief local judge of the county to which he belongs. 
Il» jurisdiction he exercises is both civil and eriminal, and 
7 |ulte extensive in its scope. In civil causes it extends to 
all actions on contract and for damages, no matter how 
large the amount involved. In matters, however, relating 
w landed property his authority is much restricted. He 
has also a summary jurisdiction, conferred by statute, in 
~nall-debt cases, where the sum involved is not above £12. 
iu most Cases of this kind there is no appeal from his de- 
‘sions, The sheriff also takes cognizance of bankruptcy, 
inmsuveney, and admiralty questions, His criminal juris- 
tetin extends to all cases which do not infer death or 
baushment. No jury is employed. in the trial of civil 
causes, but only in those of a criminal nature. Though, 
However, these various powers are described ах appertaining 
to the sheriff himself, yet in practice, so far ах the capacity 
"f hearing causes originally is concerned, they are delegated 
ty à subordinate officer, appointed by the sheriff, and styled 
^sheriff-substitute, If it is desired to secure the review of 
adecision rendered by the substitute in the first. instance, 
"wen the sheriff himself acts in the capacity of an appellate 
pige From him also, in proper cases, an appeal may be 
o to the Court of Session, and thence to the House of 
„їз, 

. The Court of Session is the highest civil tribunal in 
"land, It takes cognizance of all questions of a civil 
"anre, Whether legal, equitable, admiralty, or. probate, and 
exercises both original and appellate jurisdiction, Tt was 
etiblished in 1532, and, as originally constituted, con- 
ыйл of fifteen judges, all of whom sat in a body to hear 
appeals, This arrangement occasioned great dilatoriness 
ol procedure, but continued nevertheless for nearly three 
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centuries, despite this and other commonly recognized in- 
conveniences, The present organization is much different. 
The number of members has. been reduced to thirteen, 
Five of these are called “lords ordinary.” exercise severally 
original jurisdiction, and constitute collectively what is 
known as the * Outer House.” The eight remaining judges 
form the* Inner House," and have, as a general rule, only 
appellate jurisdiction. They are divided into two divisions 
of four each, either of which possesses the same authority, 
and may be selected by апу party appealing, at his own 
option, One division is presided over by the lord justice 
dere the other by the jord president. In some few instances 
the Inner House may exercise original jurisdiction, and in 
cases of exceptional diticulty the whole body of thirteen 
judges may consider a question upon appeal: but such cases 
are very гате. In the trial of civil causes in the first instance 
before a lord ordinary juries have been employed since 1815, 
but by no means to so great. an extent as in the English 
practice, The jury system was introduced. as an exotic, and 
does not thrive very vigorously under the unfavorable con- 
ditions of à common prejudice against it on the part. of 
elients and hostile criticism by able members of the bar. 
Juries may be dispensed with, in general, in the discretion 
of the.court or by consent of parties; and, as might be sup- 
posed, a resort to these expedients is not infrequent. The 
constitution of the appellate branches of the Inner House 
in this system is evidently faulty. There may be an equal 
division of the judges in either body, so as to render the de- 
termination of any question impossible, or the decisions of 
one branch may directly contradict those of the other, so as 
to make the law fluctuating and uncertain. The first evil is 
remedied by calling in a lord ordinary or three judges of the 
other house to attend a rehearing of the cause, by which 
means the whole number of judges is made uneven and a 
majority rendered certain, In the second case the opinions 
of the whole court may be taken, but this mode of reference 
is discretionary, and therefore inadequate to meet the diti- 
culty. The final appeal, which may be taken from the Court 
of Session to the Ное of Lords, has this peculiar conse- 
quence—that it refers questions arising under the civil-law 
procedure to jurists trained only in common-law methods 
asa general rule. It can not be said, however, that any prac- 
tical evils have resulted from this co-operation of systems. 

There are several other courts in Scotland composed of 
members of the Court of Session. Only one, however, de- 
serves mention—viz.. the High Court of Justiciary. a tribunal 
exercising an important criminal jurisdietion. The other 
courts are of inferior importance. 

III. Tre Cocgrs,or FRANCE.—The most important courts 
are the Tribunals of the First Instanee, the Courts of Appeal, 
the Courts of Assize, and the Court of Cassation. The Tri- 
bunals of the First Instance, as their name implies, entertain 
causes originally, and they exercise both civil and criminal 
jurisdiction. One of them is established in each of the ar- 
rondissements into which the whole country is divided. Each 
of these courts consists of from three to twelve judges, the 
number varying with the population of the districts. When 
their number is seven or more, they are formed into two 
chambers—one for the hearing of civil and the other of 
criminal causes. When there are twelve judges, three cham- 
bers are formed, two civil and one criminal. The tribunal at 
Paris is зо large as to be divided into ten chambers, In civil 
cases three judges must concur in order to pronounce a de- 
cision, while in criminal actions the agreement of five is 
necessary, Appeals may be taken to the Courts of Appeal. 

The Courts of Appeal are twenty-seven in number, and each 
of them is named [rom the city or place in which it is situ- 
ated. They consist severally of at least twenty-four Judges, 
who are generally divided into three chambers—one of civil 
jurisdiction, another of criminal, while the third hears ap- 
peals in police matters, Seven judges must concur in the de- 
termination of civil causes, five in criminal accusations, The 
Court of Appeal in Paris has six chambers and fiftv-nine 
judges. Each chamber in all these courts has its own presi- 
dent. When momentous state questions or causes of excep- 
tional complexity are to be decided, two chambers may be 
united. Thisiscalled “the solemn hearing.” and the concur- 
rence of fourteen judges is required in order that a decision 
шау be given, Appeals lie from these courts to the Court of 
Cassation. 

The Courts of Assize are composed of judges of the Courts 
of Appeal, and exercise only criminal jurisdiction, One of 
these tribunals is established in each of the departments into 
which France is divided (about eighty in number), and their 
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institution is peculiar, as compared with French courts in 
general, in that it exhibits the employment of the English 
jury system. The jurors, however, are not. required to be 
unanimous in their verdict, a majority sufficing.. The num- 
ber of judges in each court is three, and. sessions are held 
every three months. The amount of business in Paris, how- 
ever, requires two sessions a month, Appeals may be taken 
to the Court of Cassation, 

The Court of. Cassation (i. e. court having power of annul- 
ling) is the highest permanent court of appeal in France. It 
is composed of a first. president, three presidents of cham- 
bers, and forty-five other judges called counselors, It is di- 
vided into three chambers—one for the hearing of appeals in 
civil causes, another in those of a eriminal character, while 
the third is termed the Chamber of Requests, and takes cog- 
nizance of petitions, determines whether appeals are admis- 
sible, ete. Appeals must be brought within three months 
After the previous decision was rendered. The Judges, as in 
all the higher courts of France, hold office for life, The con- 
stitution and functions of the Court of Cassation differ quite 
essentially from those which are conferred upon ирне 
tribunals in England and generally in other countries, and 
even upon the subordinate French courts of appeal; for it 

assesses no power to affirm the judgment of the court below, 
hut only, as its name indicates, to reverse a decision, and 
transfer the cause for another hearing to some tribunal hav- 
ing co-ordinate jurisdiction with the one in which judgment 
was first rendered. Moreover, notwithstanding the pre-emi- 
nent position of this court, its deterinination of the law is 
not considered authoritative upon inferior tribunals, but only 
as presumably correct and open to contradiction, Instances 
in which its views are disregarded, however, are of course 
very rare. 

Other French courts of limited jurisdietion but great use- 
fulness are the Tribunals of Commerce, established in all the 
commercial cities and towns, and the Courts of Prudhommes, 
existing in Paris and à few of the larger cities, The former 
consist. largely of men experienced in mercantile pursuits, 
and take cognizance of questions arising in commercial trans- 
actions, The latter are mechanics’ courts, consisting of 
manufacturers and artisans, and take charge of matters aris- 
ing from the relations of employer and employed. They re- 
lieve the ordinary courts of much labor. 

IV. THE Courts OF THE UNITED SrATES.—In accordance 
with the provision of the Constitution establishing a Supreme 
Court and conferring upon Congress the power to create in- 
ferior tribunals, a regular system of courts has been formed 
throughout the Union, The most important are the District 
Courts, the Circuit Courts, Circuit Courts of Appeals, and the 
Court of Claims. Final appeals are taken to the Supreme 
Court at Washington. All these tribunals exercise both law 
and equity jurisdiction, and the judicial authority given by 
the Constitution is variously apportioned among them. 

The District Courts are now (1893) sixty-six in number. 
Each State generally constitutes a single district, though 
some of the larger ones, as New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
and a few others, are divided into two or three. New dis- 
tricts are formed by Congress as the population increases or 
new States are admitted, so that the number is subject to 
constant variation, Each court consists of a single judge, 
who must reside in the district for which he is appointed. 
Original jurisdiction is exercised in civil, criminal, and ad- 
miralty causes. The classes of questions of which these courts 
take cognizance are determined entirely by congressional 
enactment, and are variously modified at different. times. 
They entertain exclusively questions of admiralty or mari- 
time jurisdiction in the first instance, including all seizures 
upon navigable waters under laws of imposts, navigation, or 
trade of the U. S., actions for injuries committed upon the 
high seas, suits to recover проп maritime contracts, actions 
for salvage, for injuries Бу collision, and matters of prize. 
They also have sole original cognizance of questions arising 
from seizures upon land, and of all suits for penalties and 
forfeitures under the U. S. laws, and also of actions against. 
consuls or vice-consuls, In addition, they have original ju- 
risdiction in all causes under the bankrupt laws. They exer- 
cise concurrent. jurisdiction with the Cireuit Courts of all 
crimes and offenses against the U.S. the punishment of 
which is not eapital, of patent and copyright cases, and of 
all causes, civil or criminal, affecting persons who are denied 
in the State courts their rights of citizenship under the U.N. 
laws. They also have concurrent jurisdiction with the Cir- 
emt Courts or with the State Courts of all causes where an 
alien sues for a tort in violation of the law of nations or a 
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treaty of the U. S.. and of all suits at common law when. 
suit is brought by the U.S. or any officer thereof. The tra) 
of issues of fact in the District Courts, except in civil сарех 
of a maritime character, is by Jury. No person can lx ar 
rested in one district for trial in another. 

The Circuit Courts are nine in number, and each сїтї 
in which one of these courts is established. consists of мт 
eral States. The nine justices of the Supreme Court ит 
allotted, by their own зб each toa particular circi, 
and each is required to attend at least one term of sil 
court to which he is appointed in each district of his cireuit 
during every period of two years. There is also apponit 
a special circuit judge in each eireuit, within whose linn- 
he must reside, A Circuit Court is held by the Supreme 
Court justice thereto allotted, or by the regular cireuit jud. 
or by the district judge of the district sitting alone or bs 
the Supreme Court justice and circuit judge sitting te 
gether and the former presiding, or, in the absence of either 
of these, by the other (who then presides) and the disric 
judge. Such courts may be held at the same time in the dif- 
ferent districts of the same circuit. Two sessions of each 
court are held annually within each district of the circuit. 
The Circuit Courts have no appellate jurisdiction. Their 
original jurisdiction extends, concurrently with that of the 
State courts, to civil suits in law or equity for more than X 
when the U.S. are plaintiffs. or an alien is a party, or tà 
suit is between a citizen of the State where the suit i 
brought and a citizen of another State. They also entertain 
causes arising under the revenue laws and some questions of 
a particular nature in bankruptey procedure. Their imper- 
tant concurrent jurisdiction with the District Courts has al- 
ready been mentioned, Provision is made, moreover, for the 
removal of certain causes—such as actions against nv 
enue officers, suits on titles to land derived from other States 
ete.—from the State courts to the Cireuit Courts, оп prope? 
petition by the defendant and the entering of security. 

Circuit Courts of Appeals were established by an act passal 
Mar. 3, 1891. This act creates in each of the nine circuits, 
already referred to, а Circuit Court of Appeals, consisting f 
three judges, of whom two constitute a quorum. The act 
provides for the appointment in each circuit of an additional 
circuit judge. and then declares that the chief justice of the 5u- 
preme Court of the U. S. and the associate justicesof that court 
assigned to each circuit, and the several district judges within 
each circuit, shall be competent to sit as judges of the Cir 
cuit Court of Appeals within their respective circuits Bi: 
no justice or judge before whom a cause or question may have 
been tried or heard in a district court, or existing court. ran 
sit on the trial or hearing of such cause or question inthe 
Circuit Court of Appeals. А term is to be held annually by 
the Circuit Court of Appeals in the several judicial circutsáat 
the following places: In the first. circuit, in the city of Br 
ton; in the second circuit, in the city of New York: in the 
third circuit, in the city of Philadelphia: in the fourth ar- 
cuit, in the city of Richmond; in the fifth circuit, in th 
city of New Orleans: in the sixth circuit, in the city of Cin- 
cinnati; in the seventh circuit, in the city of Chicago: n ir 
eighth circuit, in the city of St. Louis; in the ninth emet. 
in the city of San Francisco. Since the passage of this la¥ 
no appeals, by writ of error or otherwise, can be taken fom 
any District Court to a Circuit Court, and all appeals from te 
District Courts are subject to review only in the Suprem” 
Jourt or in the Cireuit Courts of Appeals. Appeals or wr. 
of error may be taken from the District Courts or from tr 
Circuit Courts direct to the Supreme Court in the following 
cases: In any case in which the jurisdiction of the court! 
in issue; from final sentences and decrees in prize causes: 7 
cases of conviction of a capital or otherwise infamous crime: 
in any case involving the construction or application of lr 
Constitution of the U. S.; in any ease in which the ceni 
tutionality of any law of the U. S, or the validity or èt- 
struction of any treaty made under its authority, is draw: it 
question and in апу case in which the constitution or n17 
of a State is claimed to be in contravention of the Consi 
tion of the U.S. The Circuit Courts of Appeals exen: 
appellate jurisdiction over final decisions in the Diyn” 
Courts and the Circuit Courts in all cases other than HF * 
mentioned above, unless otherwise provided by Jaw. Tij 
, . ` - a by. 
judgments or decrees of the Circuit Courts of Appears are stis 
in all cases in which jurisdiction is dependent entirely MH’ 
the opposite parties to the suit or controversy, being Ai! 
and citizens of the U. S. or citizens of different States: 4 
in all cases arising under the patent laws, under the ree 
laws, and under the criminal laws and in admiralty Ges 
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Bat a Cireuit Court of Appeals may, in every subject within 
iis appellate Jurisdiction, certify to the Supreme Court of the 
U.S. any questions or. propositions of law concerning which 
it desires the instruction of that court for its proper decision. 
And in cases made final in the Cireuit Courts of Appeals it 
made competent for the Supreme Court to require the case 
t be certified to it for its review and determination with the 
ame power and authority in the case as if it had been car- 
red by appeal or writ of error to the Supreme Court, 

The Court of Claims is a tribunal established at Washing- 
in, consisting of five judges, of whom one is appointed 
hief justice, It has jurisdiction to determine all claims 
funded upon any law of Congress, or upon any regulation 
ian executive department, or upon any contract with the 
covernment of the U. S., which are presented to it by peti- 
поп. All petitions in regard to such claims introduced into 
Congress are. required, unless that body otherwise orders, 
ti be transmitted to this court. Sothe cabinet officers may 
refer certain claims made upon their departments. Demands 
which are adjudged valid are payable from the national 
irasury. The Court of Claims has a single annual session. 
Appeals are taken to the Supreme Court. 

The Supreme Court is the highest tribunal of the U.S. 
It consists of a chief justice and eight associate justices, and 
зх one term annually at Washington. Six justices are 
түше] to constitute a quorum. . The jurisdiction exer- 
civil is both original and appellate, but. chiefly, in practice, 
Se latter. The original jurisdiction extends to all cases 
acting ambassadors, other publie ministers and con- 
sls. and those in which a State is а party, except that in 
the latter case no suit сап be prosecuted against any State 
hy the eitizeus of another State. In actions against ambas- 
“lors or other. publie ministers, and in many controversies 
‘tere a State is a party, its jurisdiction is not only original, 
br exclusive, Its other original authority is shared with 
ше inferior tribunals. In the exercise of its appellate pow- 
S the Supreme Court reviews the judgments or decrees of 
пе Спее Courts, of District Courts, of the Circuit Courts 
vi Appeals, of the Court. of Claims, and of some tribunals 
"tablished in the Territories, Moreover, the decisions of 
пе highest State tribunals which are repugnant to the Con- 
"raton, treaties, or laws of the U. S. may be re-examined 
Y the Supreme Court, and reversed or modified as may be 
"essary, [t has power to review both the law and the 
wT m any cause of which it takes cognizance on appeal. 

The Federal tribunals in this way possess exclusive juris- 
"tion over subjects of such manifest national Importance 
^ patents, copyrights, admiralty causes, and questions of 
"venue, and have po wer to determine controversies between 

Мах, and to declare void all laws, whether of Congress or 
"a Mate legislature, which are in contravention of the pro- 
ons of the U. S. Constitution. 

, The salaries of the justices of the Supreme Court are fixed 
aa TH at $10,000, and that of the chief justice at 
ae Jriginally the salaries were fixed at the sum of 
x Jor associate Justices, and so remained from 1789 to 

^l. when they were increased to $4,000, and so continued 
intil IN, when they were raised to *6. 000. In 1871 they 
e raised to 38,000, and remained at that amount until 
d law now in force was passed, The salaries of cireuit 
ilgus are fixed at the sum of 36,000. The salaries of the 
ps judges were originally fixed at from $800 to $1,800. 
— their sularies range from $3,500 to $9,000. 
үнү Judges are allowed to retire after ten years of serv- 
i te atter reaching the age of seventy years, upon the 
| кз have been receiving, and to draw it as long as 

omo . 

к. ОША systems of the various States of the Union 
P that to give any account of them would be 
о ee eel agree in having a number of tri- 
al Tid А original and others of appellate jurisdie- 
ш. ч ү ( termination of the law hy the courts of each 

NOE os to the review of the Supreme Court of the 
hie ч matters, is conclusive within its own 
ЕИ d teference must be made to the constitutions 

"tutes of the States severally for further details. 
Revised by Henry Wape ROGERS. 

Couseons: same as Cescus (q. v). 

Cousin, Jeax: b, 
"man by] 
"АПУ age 
anee by 
ТАЦУ to 


САХ at Soucy, near Sens, about 1520. He 
атпа on glass, and became known from an 
to the Italian artists who had been brought to 
the king. such as I] Rosso, Bagnacavallo, and es- 
Primaticcio, whose style he imitated. He is the 
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first remarkable historie painter of France. He was an ex- 
cellent draughtsman and a good anatomist, His taste was 
rather Florentine than French. He drew and painted chiefly 
on glass, and worked but little in oll. His chief work in oil 
іх the Last Judgment, which is now in the Louvre. Al- 
though suspected of being a Protestant, he lived: without 
molestation through the reigns of Francis I.. Henry IL, 
Francis H., Charles IX. апа Henry HI.. working for all these 
monarchs, Не was the first to apply the rules of geometry 
to perspective, and wrote several works on both these sci- 
ences; also а pamphlet on the proportions of the human 
figure, illustrated by wood-cuts, and now accepted as a classic. 
lle was also a remarkable sculptor, deserving the title of the 
French Phidias with better right than Goujon, Perhaps his 
most important work in sculpture is the sepulchral monu- 
ment of Admiral de Chabot, formerly in the Celestins, Paris, 
now in the Louvre. D. in 1589. W. J. STILLMAN, 
Cousin. koozán', Vicror: French philosopher: b. Nov. 
28, 1792; was the son of a watchmaker of Paris. After brill- 
iant academie studies, though he had a strong inclination to 
music, his mind was directed toward philosophy under La- 
romiguiére, Royer-Collard, and. Maine de Biran. In 1815 
he succeeded Royer-Collard as professor at the Sorbonne, 
and continued the teaching of the Scotch philosophy initi- 
ated by him, and promoted the reaction against the sensual- 
ism of Condillae and the thinkers of the eighteenth century. 
In a journey to Germany he became indoctrinated with the 
idealistic philosophy. In 1820 he was suspended on political 
grounds, He published editions of Proclus (6 vols. 8vo, 
1820-27) and Descartes (11 vols. 8vo, 1827), and his cele- 
brated translation of Plato (13 vols. 8vo, 1825-40). In 
1827 he was replaced in his chair at the Sorbonne, and 
shared with Guizot and Villemain a popularity and power 
in the community unexampled in university annals. He was, 
under Thiers (1840), minister of public instruction for eight 
months, and delivered in the Chamber of Peers his Défense 
de C Universite et de la. Philosophie (8vo, 1834). The revo- 
lution of 1848 called forth, in refutation of socialism, Justice 
et Charité. Du Vrai, du Beau, et du Bien appeared in 
1853. Of his numerous works have appeared in this coun- 
try his Course of Modern Philosophy (1855) and Lectures 
on the True, the Beautiful, and. the Good (1851), translated 
by О. B. Wight. But his chief work is his Fragments Philo- 
sophiques (1926). His philosophy was eclecticisin, (See Sir 
William Hamilton's criticism in Edinburgh Review for 
1829) Не was more critical than systematical. Не formed 
no school, but he exercised a very great influence, leadin 
new and fertile streams of philosophical ideas into Frene 
civilization. On primary education he also exercised a de- 
cided influence. (See his celebrated Rapport sur T Etat de 
UInstruction Publique, translated into English by Mrs. 
Austin, 1834.) Of great importance was also his edition of 
Abelard’s works, accompanied with new, and in many re- 
nu exhaustive, researches of that period of scholasticism. 
. at Cannes, Jan. 13, 1867. 


Cousins, SAMUEL, R. A.: mezzotint engraver; b. at Ex- 
eter, England, May 9, 1801; apprenticed to S. W. Reynolds 
in 1814; aided him in many of his plates; began to engrave 
on his own account in 1826; associate engraver of the Royal 
Academy 1835 ; Royal Academician engraver 1855, retiring 
in 1880. He produced plates after Landseer, Lawrence, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Leighton, Millais, and other painters. 
Especially noted are Master Lambton and Mrs. Peel, after 
Lawrence; Bolton Abbey in the Olden Time (Landseer); 
The Strawberry Girl and Penelope Boothby (Reynolds) ; 
Pomona (Millais); and Marte Antoinette in the Temple (Е. 
M. Ward). He gave £15,000 in trust to the Royal Academy 
for relieving artists in sickness and old age. D. May 7, 
1887. 

Coutances, koo'taans' (anc. Constantia): a town of France ; 
department of Manche (see map of France, ref 3-C). It was 
formerly fortified. It is the seat of a bishop, and has a 
handsome old cathedral. a publie library, a theater, and 
manufactures of druggets, worsted stuffs, hardware, ete. 
Pop. (1896) 7,403. 

Couture, kootür', Tnowas: historical and genre painter; 
b. at Senlis, Oise, France, Dee. 15. 1815 ; d. at Villiersle- 
Bel, Seine-et-Oise, Mar. 31, 1879. Pupil of Baron Gros and 
Delaroche ; second Prix de Rome 1837; first-cluss medals, 
Salon 1847 and Paris Exposition 1855; Legion of Honor 
1848. Couture, who was already known asa painter of abil- 
itv. created a great sensation in the art world by the exhibi- 
tion at the Salon of 1847 of his great picture Zhe Decadence 
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of the Romans, which is now in the Louvre. It is a work 
of wonderful power, and fine in composition and drawing. 
In color it may be reproached with a tendency to too great 
warmth in the shadows, but it is harmonious in tone and 
complete in ensemble. Пе had many pupils, but his influ- 
ence was not always good on voung painters, many of whom 
adopted his peculiarities of method without attaining to the 
results achieved. by the master, The modern. school in 
France has now completely outgrown the once marked in- 
fluence of his style. oA canvas by him. a study for Zhe 
Volunteers of 1703, is in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

WILLIAM А. COFFIN. 


Covenant [O. Fr. conrenant, pte. of. convenir < Lat. con- 
vent re, meet together]: in theology, the promises recorded 
in the Scriptures, made by God on certain. conditions of 
obedience, faith, ete. on the part. of man. The old dispen- 
sation (or Old Testament) is called in Greek 5 жалай 9128118. 
i. e. the old covenant; and the new dispensation (or Testa- 
ment), 7 kuv) 8:а67кә. the new covenant. 

The so called “Theology of the Covenants” or “ Federal 
System ” was elaborated by Cocceius (1603-69), who taught : 
1. the covenant of works before the fall; 2, the covenant of 
grace after the fall. And under this second covenant three 
economies: 1. prior to the law: 2. under the law: 3, under 
the gospel. This system is the theology of the Westminster 
Standards, 


Covenant: in law, a promise under seal. There are sev- 
eral words appropriated to sealed instruments or promises 
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contained in them, as bond. covenant, deed, and obliga- 
tion. The first, third, and fourth words are used to express 


the entire instrument, while * covenant” is commonly em- 
ploved to designate а particular clause in a sealed instru- 
ment, Thus there may be many covenants in a deed. The 
subject is fruitful in distinctions, covenants being treated 
in the law-books as to their form, their nature, their. rela- 
tion to other covenants, their assignabilitv, and the like. One 
of the most Important of these is that which classifies cov- 
enants into those which “run with the land " and those 
which donot, To explain this subject it ix necessary to state 
that in ordinary conveyances of land there are found certain 
clauses which affirm in substance that the grantor is owner 
in possession, actual or constructive (or seized), and has a 
good right to convey: that there are no incumbrances on 
the land; that the pure ‘haser shall quietly enjoy the land 
without ‘being evicted by any person having a superior 
title; that the grantor will warrant and defend the title; 
and that he will make such further deeds or conveyances as 
he may be called on to make to perfect the title. In brief 
terms and in technical language these are covenants of 
seizin, good right to convey, against Incumbrances, of quiet 
enjoyment, of warranty, an of further assurance. The first 
three of these, it will be observed, afirm an existing fact; 
the last three concern the future, and are promissory in 
their nature. The first three do not run with the land: 
the last three do. The reason of the distinction is teeh- 
nical, The first three, if untrue at all, are so at the very mo- 
ment whenthe deed wasdelivered, and accordingly then con- 
ferred a right of action, This immediate right to sue is in 
the nature of personal property, and closely resembles ordi- 
пагу rights of action, such as à claim on a promissory note 
already due. Accordingly, ifthe grantee in the deed should 
convey the land, he would not by that act alone transfer 
these Tights of action; they would not, in technical lan- 
guage, “run with the land.” On the other hand, as to the 
three covenants in the future tense, it is clear that no action 
can be brought upon them until the event against which 
they are designed to guard happens, or, in other words, until 
the covenant is broken—that is, until the quiet enjoyment 
ceases or the grantee is evicted. Until that occurs the cov- 
enant will "run with the land,” by which expression is 
meant that the mere conveyance to the second grantee 
transfers these covenants, as it would the houses, trees, and 
other additions to land. The distinction thus pointed out 
also applies to the ease of landlord and tenant, and there 
are abstruse distinctions here to be noted which can not 
properly be stated within the brief compass of this article: 
Some of the common covenants in а lease which run with 
the land are the agreement of the tenant to pay rent, or to 
make repairs, or to keep houses insured. It ihi be added 
that the rule respecting the assignabilty of covenants in 
leases applies to covenants binding either on the tenant or 
the landlord. There is a growing practice in conveyances 
of land in towns and cities to insert clauses binding the 
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purchaser to use the land in a particular manner, as to 
build dwelling-houses upon it, and even such as are of a 
particular description, Although these clauses do not strict! 
fall within the technical doctrines of Covenants running w: | 
the land, yet they are binding in equity how on a subsequent 
purchaser with notice. The record of the deed солаш 
them will in general be sufficient notice to such subsequent 
purchaser, ‘Phe covenant may be enforced through the 
medium of an injunction or other appropriate equitable 
remedy, T. W. Dwiuurt. 


Covenant. National (of Scotland) : : an agreement to pr- 
tect the Reformed religion in the Church of Scotland from 
the attempt of the English Government to enforce the Epis 
copal form of worship; drawn up and published by the 
Four Tables in Edinburgh Mar, 1, 1635. f Ts to he 
based о а document which James VI. bad signed in 
1580. The Four Tables, as they were called. consisted oi— 
1, nobility; 2, gentry: 3, ministers; and 4, burgesses; an! 
in their hands the whole authority of the kingdom was 
vested. They elected a general assembly which met at Gli 
gow in Nov., 1638, and abolished episcopacy ; ordering that 
every person should sign the Covenant on pain of ехсеп.- 
munication. ‘The Covenanters prepared for war, and though 
a treaty of peace was concluded in June, 1639, they. entend 

England in Aug., 1640. An agreement was signed at Ripe: 
Oct.. 1640, bv which commissioners were to be appointed, t 
whom the points in dispute were referred. A settlement of 
the matter was reached, which. under the name of the Sel 
етп League and Covenant, was received by the Engis 
Parliament of the Assembly of Divines Sept., 1643. Hbf- 
fered essentially from the Covenant of 1638, and, acconiiz 
to Hallam, “consisted in ап oath їо be subscribed by ali 
sorts of persons in both kingdoms, whereby they boumi 
themselves to preserve the Reformed religion in the Church 
of Scotland, in doctrine, worship, discipline, and govem- 
ment, according to the word of God and practice of the bs 
Reformed churches: and to endeavor to bring the Chure!< 
of God in the three kingdoms to the nearest conjuncticn 
and uniformity in religion, confession of faith. form ~i 
church government, directory for worship. and catechising 
to endeavor, without respect. of persons, the extirpation ў 
popery, prelacy (that is, church government by archbishop 
and other ecclesiastical officers), and whatsoever shoull А 
found contrary to sound doctrine and the power of gwis- 
ness; to preserve the rights and privileges of the Parin- 
ments, the liberties of the kingdoms, and the kings persen 
and authority in the preservation and defense of the true 
religion and liberties of the kingdoms; to endeavor the di 
covery of incendiaries and malignants who hinder the re os 
mation of religion and divide the king from his people, t: 
they may he brought to punishment: finally, to assist at 1 
defend all such as should enter into this Covenant and t: 
suffer themselves to be withdrawn from it, whether to re- 
volt to the opposite party or to give in to a detestable iniii- 
ference or neutrality.” This document was signed by mem- 
bers of both houses and bv civil and military officers. A 
large number of the beneficed. clergy who refused to sul- 
scribe were ejected. Charles П. signed it very reluctanzy 
at Spey in June, 1650, in the hope of recovering the Erit 
throne, After the Restoration a majority in the House + 
Commons ordered it to be burned by the common hangman 
in May, 1661. In the same year the Scottish Parhames! 
renounced the Covenant and declared the king supreme. 
The Covenanters became “ Protesters” against these wrens 
Ejected from the churches they became ® Conventicenr. 
and, later, * Hamiltonians.” Under all these names | 
were subjected to a fieree and cruel persecution, in. whieh 
neither age nor sex was spared, After the accession 07 
William in 1688 Presbyterian government was restored Im 
Scotland, but in the form in which it existed in 1502, thas 
avoiding all mention of the Covenant. 

Revised by Winns J. BEECHER. 


Covenanters: (1) the signers of the Covenant in м 
land and those who after the Restoration adhered to the 
Covenant, (ee Covenant.) Моге specific all (34 thie fe 
ligious body founded by Richard Cameron about 1680 >e 
CAMERON and CAMERONIANS), and rey resented by the Re- 
formed Presbyterian churches now in existence, Ti 

claim that it is in the standards of the Covenanters that we 
Te to look for a true embodiment of, tlie tenets hrid 9 
the great. body of English. and Scottish Presbyterians | 
1643. Others gave in to the Revolution settlement, aol 
afterward found cause to secede, The Covenanters net: 
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zave in, and of course never seceded. Although in point of 
aet an elder sister of the existing Church of Scotland and 
ail its secessions, the Cameronian body did not assume а 
шат form till after the Revolution: and it was with 
sone difieultv Chat it organized a communion with or- 
dained ministers. The steadfastness of members was put 
oa severe trial by the defection of their ministers, and for 
atime the people were as sheep without a shepherd. After 
steen Years they were joined by the Rev. John Me Millan, 
trom the Established Church, in 1706. In 1743 they consti- 
hited a presbytery at Braehead, ander the mame of the Re- 
termel Presbytery. Holling strictly to the Covenants, the 
кешен position of the Covenanters is very peculiar, as they 
reuse to recognize any laws or institutions which they con- 
ceive to be inimical to those of the kingdom of Christ. See 
REFORMED PRESBYTERIANS and PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Revised by WILLIS J. BEECHER, 
Covent Garden [a corruption of convent garden, so 
raed because it was once the garden of Westminster AbD- 
lev]: a square in the west central district of London, well 
anewn for its market for vegetables, fruits, and flowers, 
‘he «quare was formed in 1632 from the design of Inigo 
"ones, and it was first used as a market. in 1656. The mar- 
at consisted of an unsightly array of sheds until 1828, when 
the present building was erected by the Duke of Bedford, 
vio holds under a charter granted by Charles I. It is con- 
“derel one of the sights of London for a visitor, and should 
iw sven about four o'clock on a summer's morning, 
Coventry (Lat. Coren/ria): a city апа parliamentary 
and municipal borough of Warwickshire, England; on the 
Serbourne; 10 miles N. N. E. of Warwick : on the London 
al Northwestern Railway (see map of England, ref. 10—H ). 
Tie modern part of it is well built. Among the remarkable 
buildings are St. Michael's church, founded in 1313, which 
sa masterpiece of the lighter Gothic style, has a spire 300 
tet high, and is said to be the largest parish church in 
гала: Trinity church ; Christ church, with a handsome 
tut spire, belonging to the old Gray Friars’ convent from 
“uch the town has its name; and St. Mary's Hall, built 
about 1450, an admirable specimen of ornamental architec- 
Um. The ancient cathedral was destroyed by Henry УШ. 
Among modern buildings are a technical school, art school, 
‘ee public library, а hospital, and a dispensary. Coventry 
murs one member to Parliament. It has manufactures 
uf fringes, watches, cotton and woolen goods, and art-metal 
Hals; is noted for its output of bicycles and tricycles, and 
: the greatest emporium for ribbons in England. It was 
"rinerly famous for the manufacture of broadcloth, caps, 
wl blue thread. An annual fair, lasting five days, is held 
"Teo Coventry is a place of great antiquity, and its name 
“ars in the Doomsday Book as Couentrev, meaning in 
ше old British tongue * town on the Couen.” In 1043 Earl 
aufric and his wife, the celebrated Lady Godiva, founded 
"Te a Magnificent Benedictine abbey. In the fifteenth 
шту religious mysteries were often acted here before the 
sng. With the exception of the period 1842-88 Coventry 
^*^ enjoyed the privileges of a county since 1451. Pup. 
Iw 46,263; (1891) 52,720. 
— Ears ОЕ: Viscounts Deershurst (England, 
— TEORGE WILLIAM Coventry, ninth earl, Ъ. May 9, 
ӨМ succeeded his grandfather in 1843; privy councilor ; 
jy eutenant of Worcestershire, and formerly master of 
arme khounds and captain of the corps of gentlemen-at- 
Y 
ота, Mines: English bishop and Reformer; b. 
" ane dle, in Yorkshire, in 1488; was educated 
Кыры | . and became an Augustine monk in 1514. He 
ofthe Ref е first Englishmen who adopted the doctrines 
Dm ae Church of England (1526). He left the 
КЫЙДЫ gree an evangelist, and then went to the 
the Bille, wl y 333 he published an English translation of 
пеп, The C ius reissued in 1537 with the royal sanc- 
о. оа the Psalms is that of the present 
ished in Еп} us was the first entire Bible ever pub- 
orivinal — E . It is not a direct translation from the 
us Meis only a rendering from the German апа 
Шеп il l t has, nevertheless, great merits, and its 
"il dye. fe eu Coen V ersion, especially in rhythin 
— ile asily recognized, _(See BIBLE.) He edited the 
Ten Bo Cranmer's Bible (1540). In 1551 he was 
234 he was dc d of Exeter, On the accession of Mary in 
е was th eprived of his office and imprisoned for a year. 
* Men permitted to take refuge on the Continent, 
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Не died in London and was 
buried Feb, 19, 1568; He also translated from the works of 
Luther, Calvin, Bullinger, and other. Reformers. See his 
Writings and Translations, edited for the Parker Society 
(2 vols, Cambridge, 184446). ` 

Covilhào, ko-véel-vow' а town of Portugal: province of 
Beira: situated among the mountains; 48 miles E. of Coim- 
bra, and. is perched like a collection of swallows’ nests on 
the southeastern slope of Serra de Estrella, at an altitude of 
2.186 feet above the level of the sea (see map of Spain, ref, 
15-В). I has thermal springs, and manufactures of a 
woolen cloth called suragoca, which is worn throughout the 
whole country, Pop. (1800) 17,562, | 

Covington: town; capital of Newton co, Ga. (for loca- 
tion of County, see map of Georgia, ref. 3-1): on railway; 
41 miles E. by S. from Atlanta: is the seat. of the Southern 
Masonie Female College. Pop. (1880) 1,415 ; (1890) 1.823, 

Covington: city and railway junction; capital of Foun- 
tain eo, Ind. (for location of county, see map of Indiana, 
ref. 6B); on the Wabash river and Wabash and Erie 
Canal; 71 miles W. N. W. of Indianapolis; has a high 
school, foundry, aud. coal companies, boi. (1880) 1,020; 
(1800) 1.91. 

Covington: city ; Kenton co, Ky.; situated on Chesa- 
peake and Ohio and the Louisville and Nashville R. Rs., 
and on the Ohio river opposite Cincinnati and just below 
the mouth of the Licking river, which separates it from 
Newport (for location, see map of Kentucky, ref. 2-H). 


whence he returned in 1558, 


| The city is connected with Cincinnati by a suspension 


bridge and а railroad bridge (another bridge is now (1803) 
under way) and with Newport by two bridges across 
the Licking river. It is connected with Newport, Cincin- 
nati, and the surrounding Kentucky territory by an electric 
street railway. Covington is the seat of a Roman Catholic 
bishopric; has numerous churches, a fine public school sys- 
tem, orphan asylum, hospital, rolling-mills, railroad-iron 
mill, manufactures of stoves, tobacco, ete., water-works, gas- 
works, electric light system, and numerous streets paved 
with asphalt. Pop. (1880) 29,720; (1890) 37,351 ; (1893) esti- 
mated, 42,000. О. J. WIGGINS. 

Covington: village; on railway; Miami co., О. (for loca- 
tion of county, see map of Ohio, ref. 5-C) ; 79 miles W. of 
Columbus. Pop. (1880) 1,458 ; (1590) 1,778. 


Covington: town: on railway; capital of Tipton co., 
Tenn. (for location of county, see map of Tennessee, ref. 
7-A); situated on Dig Hatchie river, 200 miles W. bv N. 
from Nashville. It has cotton compress, fertilizer works, 
and saw-mills, Pop, (1880) 799; (1890) 1,067. 

Cow: See CATTLE. 


Cowansville: town of Missisquoi co., Quebec, Canada; 
on the Yamaska river and Cuna nn Pacifie Railway; 55 
miles S. E. of Montreal. It has several mills. Pop. 1,000. 

Cow Bay: a port and post-village of Cape Dreton County 
and island; 22 miles from Sydney: has mines of bitumi- 
nous coal, and a breakwater for the protection of shipping. 
Pop. 3,000. 

Cowbird, or Cow-bunting: the Molothrus ater, a bird 
of the U.S. belonging to the blackbird family. The male 
is glossy black with a brown head, the female gravish brown. 
It takes its name from the fact that it associates with cattle 
in pastures, probably for the үн of catching the insects 
which are aroused by the cattle. Like the European cuckoo, 
it builds no nest, but deposits its eggs in the nests of other 
and usually smaller birds, such as warblers and finches. As 
a rule but one egg is placed in a nest. The summer yellow- 
bird is frequently victimized, but now and then outwits the 
cowbird bv raising its nest and building over the egg of 
the intruder. F. A. Lucas, 

Cowboys: marauders, mostly consisting of Tory refu- 
gees, who during the Revolution adhered to the British in- 
terests and infested the neutral ground in Westchester co. 
N. Y.. between the American and British lines, plundering 
the Whies or those who adhered to the interests of the 
Continental Congress. They received the name of cowboys 
because they stole many cattle. In the U.S. the name is 
now applied to men who take care of large herds of cattle 
in the West and Southwest. 

Cowell. Epwarp By es, M. A.: Sanskrit scholar; b. in 
Ipswich, England, Jan. 23, 1826 ; educated at Oxford: fellow 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge; formerly m of 
the Sanskrit Coilege, Calcutta; since 1867 Professor of San- 
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skrit in the University of Cambridge. He is the author or 
editor of The Prákrit. Grammar Vararuce in Sanskrit 
and English (London, 1854); The Black Yajur Veda, books 
i—ii. (conjointly with Dr. Roer, Calcutta, 1856-64); The 
Kusumánjula, or Hindu Proof of the Existence of a Su- 
preme Being, in Sanskrit and English (Calcutta, 1864); 
The Aphorisms of Sándilya, Translated from the Sanskrit 
(Calcutta, IST); The Sarcva-darsdana-sangrahd, Translated 
from the Sanskrit (conjointly with Prof. Gough. London, 
1882); The Dirydcanddna (conjointly with R. A. Neil, Cam- 
bridge, 1886); The Buddha-carita by Ascaghosha, in San- 
skrit and English (Oxford, 1892); The Naushitake Upa- 
nishad, in Sanskrit and English. (Calcutta, 1861); T'he 
Maitri Upanishad, in Sanskrit and English (Caleutta, 1863 
and 1870). Bens. IDE WHEELER. 


Cowen, FREbERIC Hymen: musician; b. Jan. 29, 1852, at 
Kingston, on the island of Jamaica, West Indies; was taken 
to London when very young; studied under Benedict and 
Goss, and then at the Leipzig and Berlin Conservatories, 
returning to England in 1868, Since then he has followed 
the profession of a composer and conductor, refusing to 
teach. llis principal works are an operetta, Garibaldi: can- 
tatas, The Rose Maiden (1870); The Deluge, The Corsair 
(1876). for the Birmingham festival; St. Ursula (1881), for 
the Norwich festival; Zhe Sleeping Beauty (1885) for the 
Birmingham festival: the oratorio Ruth (1887) for the 
Worcester festival; the cantata St. Johws Eve for a fes- 
tival at Melbourne, Australia: the operas Pauline (Nov. 22, 
1876), another, based on Ouida's novel Signa, and. Thorgrim 
(Apr, 1890) for the Carl Rosa Company; five symphonies, 
some other orchestral pieces, and many songs and part 
songs, In 1888 he was appointed conductor of the London 
Philharmonic Society, which post he resigned about three 
years later. Cowen's musie is exceedingly graceful and 
melodious, and is everywhere very popular. In 1888 he vis- 
ited Melbourne, and while there produced his cantata А 
Song of Thanksgiving, D. E. Hervey. 

Cowes, West: а seaport and watering-place of Епа. 
on the Isle of Wight; at the mouth of the river Medina; 104 
miles S. S. E. of Southampton (see map of England, ref. 
14-1) It is built on a steep slope, presenting a fine appear- 
ance from the sea: contains many elegant villas and hotels, 
has an active coasting trade, and is a general rendezvous for 
vachtsmen in the yachting season. It is the chief port of 
the island. Pop. (1891) 10.648. 

Cowhage (sometimes called Mucuna): a drug which con- 
sists of the hairs of the pods of Mucuna pruriens (of the 
family Leguminose), a long twining plant with large trifo- 
liate leaves and dark-purple or dark-greenish flowers, and 
largely cultivated in both the Bast and the West Indies. 
The hairs are about one-eighth of an inch long, and of & 
glossv-brown color, They easily penetrate the skin. and 
oduce an intolerable itching, which instead of being re- 
fecal by washing or rubbing is greatly increased. Very 
little is known of the chemical composition of the drug. It 
was originally emploved as a vermifuge, but is now very 
little used. At one time it was made into an ointment and 
used as a eounter-irritant to the skin of limbs which were 
suffering from paralysis, but this treatment can not only be 
of no value, it may be distinetly harmful by irritating the 
surface of limbs which are already in a condition of bad nu- 
trition. H. A. H. 


Cowl [O. E. cuhle, from Lat. cucullus, hood]: originally 
simply the hood which the monk draws over the head in 
order to prevent the eyes from glancing either right or left, 
and thus shut himself up in solitude even while among the 
multitude; but, as the cowl is the most characteristic part 
of a monk's dress, the word eame in eourse of time nd by 
an easy transition to mean the whole monastic garment, 


Cow'ley, AnRAIIAM. M. D.: English poet; b. in London in 
1618; entered Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1637. Ні охе 
for poetry was aroused by reading The Faery Queen, and he 
began to write at an early age, publishing a volume of poems 
called Poelie Blossoms when fifteen years old. He was ejected 
from college as a royalist in 1643, and removed to Oxford, 
where he continued his studies, In 1646 he went to Paris with 
the queen, and remained ten years, He published in 1647 Zhe 
Mistress, u series of poems which abound in frigid conceits. 
In 1656 he returned to Bngland, was imprisoned as a royalist, 
but was released through interest, and obtained the usufruet 
of one of the queen's estates, £300 yearly, From 1658 to 1660 
he again lived in Paris. He studied natural history, and 
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issued Liber Plantarum (1662-78). The epic Davideis, cnp- 
тепсей in college, was never finished. His essays, as ж 
as his anacreonties, evidence sensibility and refinement «f 
thought, a facile imagination, a brilliant wit, and ешо 
mind, but are marred with the prevailing trivial love for 
rlittering ingenuity of style. The most admired purt of 
us day, he is called on his tombstone * Anglorum Pindarus, 
Flaccus et Maro." His works were published by Spra 
(1680), by Aikin (3 vols., 1802), апа by Grosart (мр), h. 
in London, July 28, 1667. Пе was buried in Westminster 
Abbey, beside the remains of Chaucer and Spenser, where 
the Duke of Buckingham erected a monument in 1072, 
Cowley holds a high position as & prose-writer and an 
essayist, 

Cow-parsnip : a large herbaceous plant of the genus He- 
racleum of the family Umbellifere, or UMBELWoRTS iy. 74 
natives of the northern hemisphere and chiefly of the tem- 
perate regions of the Old World. "The plants of this genus 
are characterized by their strongly flattened fruits, conspicu- 
ous white flowers in broad umbels, borne upon tall branching 
large-leaved stems, the leaves ternatelv compound, About 
fifty species are recognized by botanists.  /Jeracleum lani- 
tuin is the only North American representative, It occus 
from Newfoundland and Labrador to British Columbia and 
Alaska southward to North Carolina, Kentucky, Texas ani 
California, and its fruit is said to be eaten by some of t» 
native tribes. In the Old World it occurs in Japan and se 
beria. It is a tall-growing woolly plant from 4 to КЇ 
high, with a grooved stem and broad irregularly cut toothed 
leaflets. It is said to possess poisonous qualities. С. E. B. 

Cowpen-bird : same as COWBIRD (g. v.). 


Cow’pens: a village of Spartanburg co. S. C.; about 10 
miles N. N. W. of Columbia. Here during the Revolution 
Gen. Morgan defeated a British foree under Col. Tarleton, 
Jan. 17, 1781. The British lost 300 killed and woundei: 
the Revolutionary force took 500 prisoners, 2 cannons, ~% 
muskets, and 2 standards, and had 12 killed and 60 wounded. 


OT (properly pronounced “ Cooper"), Earls: Vis 
counts Fordwich (Great Britain, 1718), Barons Cowper Ки: 
land, 1706), Barons Butler of Moore Park (England, 1604, 
Barons Dingwall (Scotland, 1607), апа baronets (1612.— 
FRANCIS THOMAS DE GREY COWPER. seventh earl, a prince of 
the Holy Roman Empire, captain of the corps of репе 
at-arms: b. June 11, 1834 ; succeeded his father Apr. 15, 18585; 
from 1880-82 Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 


Cowper, WiLLiAM, Earl: English judge and orator: b. 
in 1664. Не was called to the bar in 1688, and elected i 
Parliament in 1695. Не became an excellent debater aml 
the leader of the Whig party in the House of Conun is 
In 1705 he was appointed Lord Chancellor. He resigned ir 
great seal when the Tories obtained power in 1710, but жа 
reappointed in 1714. Having resigned office in 1715. i 
was then created an earl. D. Oct. 10, 1723. 


Cowper, WILLIAM: English poet; b. at Great Berkhavr 
stead, Hertfordshire. Nov. 15, 1731: the son of the re? 
John reg chaplain of George IL, and nephew of Кап 
Cowper. Deprived of his mother at the age of six, he wie 3 
tender, shrinking child, and a sensitive, melancholy boya: 
Dr. Pitman's school, made more so by the rough fugging s 
Westminster School, where he advanced in classical studs. 
First articled to an attorney, living in the Temple in 1257 
and called to the bar in 1754, he never practiced. aU 
clerk of the Journals in the House of Lud (1763), he eot 
not bring himself to appear for nervousness, He determine! 
on suicide, but wanted courage, Morbidly dejected, he vv 
taken. in Dec, 1763, to the private asylum of Dr. № 
ате Colton at St. Albans, where he spent a couple a 
vears, and then went to Huntingdon, where he eame t 
know Mrs. Unwin, “Mary” in his poems, The acquam 
ance grew into a tender friendship, and ultimately te a" 
engagement of marriage, her husband dying in 1767. Ju- 
siding with the Unwins amid gentle and religious influens 
where his spirit found repose and ease, he came to beiit 
mate with their friend, Rev. Mr. Newton, whese emp 
ment of him as a kind of Jay curate may have had Ue 
effect to bring back his mental malady. In 1123 he bet 
insane again, and so all thought of marriage with Mr. т 
win had to be abandoned. Tended by Mrs. Unwin tires’ 
a long illness, in his convalescence he translated the hynt 
of Madame Guyon, and diverted himself with taming harî 
Mrs, Unwin suggested a poem en the Progress of Ei ti 
Dec., 1780, and in three months he wrote Truth, Tabit è 
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Progress of Error, and Erpostulation, published in 1781. 
Lady Austen, whom he met in 1781, inspired him to write 
The Task (1783), and to translate Homer (1791), and first 
told him the story of John Gilpin (1782). The Task met 
with great success. In his later life Cowper became more 
and more the prey of dejection and remorse, which some- 
times deepened into insanity. His Private Correspondence 
2 vols., 1824) is gentle, thoughtful, and pervaded with play- 
ful humor. Cowper gave to English taste a simpler and 
more earnest cast. D. at East Dereham, Norfolk, Apr. 25, 
1800. The best edition of his works is Southey’s (15 vols., 
1837-88), reprinted in Bohn's Library. See the Lives in 
Southey’s edition, that of Hayley, and especially by Thomas 
Wright (London, 1892). Revised by S. M. Jackson. 

Cowper's Glands: two small and rather lobulated yellow- 
ish glands which in the male of the human species are found 
between the layers of the deep perinzal fascia, under the 
anterior part of the membranous portion of the urethra. 
They secrete а mucus which flows into the bulbous portion 
ofthe urethra by a duct an inch long. The vulvo-vaginal 
EAM (glands of Bartholine) are the analogues in the fe- 
male. 


Cowpox Inoeulation: a species of inoculation, as a se- 
curity against the smallpox; introduced by Dr. Jenner. It 
hecame general in 1799. The genuine cowpox appears in 
the form of vesicles on the teats of the cow. It was first 
brought into use by Jenner, who first vaccinated from arm 
to arm in 1796. He had been studying and experimentin 
about it for a number of years before. See INOCULATION anc 
VACCINATION, 

Cowry [sometimes Cowrie, representing kauri, the Hin- 
(lustani name] : a common name for the shells of the genus 
Cyprea, a group of ctenobranchiate mollusks, often termed 
porcelain shells from their smooth, polished appearance. The 
shells are spiral and convoluted, but the spire is concealed 
in the adult by the great development of the body whorl, so 
that the shell has a more or less oval outline, notched at 
either end. Moreover, the outer lip is bent inward, and the 
lips toothed, The foot is broad, the mantle expanded, and 
turned up over the shell where it secretes the enamel. Many 
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of the cowries are beautifully marked with rich colors, others 
are quite plain. There are something like 200 species, the 
majority being from the Indian and Pacific Oceans. They 
еер near shore and are most abundant about low-water 
mark. One small species, Cyprea moneta, is still used as a 
medium of exchange in parts of Africa, and it was for- 
merly employed in such vast numbers that in one year no 
less than 300 tons were brought to Liverpool for the Afri- 
can trade, In Bengal it required over 5,000 cowries to equal 
опе rupee (a silver coin which has varied in value from 
fifty cents down to twenty-eight or thirty cents), and yet 
the annual importation was in the vicinity of $100,000. 
Vowries are believed to have been used by the Assyrians, 
à specimens were found at Nineveh by Layard, but 
whether for ornamentation or as money is not known. 
Е. A. Lucas. 


Cowslip : the common name in Great Britain of a variety 
f the native primrose (Primula officinalis), a low-growin 
erbaceous perennial, with ovate or oblong, slightly toothe 
radical leaves, which form a rosette or cluster at the ground. 

е flower-stalk rises from the leaf cluster and bears a few- 
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flowered umbel of small yellow flowers. The species is. 
separated into three races as follows: (1) flower-stalk one- 
flowered, Primrose ; (2) flower-stalk bearing several um- 
belled small flowers, Cowslip ; (3) flower-stalk bearing sev- 
eral umbelled large flowers, Or/p. In the U.S. the Dode- 
catheon meadia is the American cowslip, and the name is 
applied also to CALTHA (q. ?.). C. E. B. 


Cow-trees: trees of the tropics whose milky juice (latery 
is used as human food. They are found in separated fam- 
ilies, and have in some cases no close relationship with. 
one another. In all cases, however, the milky e is. 
derived from certain cells or tissues found in the stems, and 
is not, as is popularly supposed, the proper juice of the- 
plant. ‘These milk-vessels, or as they are known in botany, 
the laticiferows vessels, are described in the article HrisTor.- 
OGY, VEGETABLE (9. v.). It is necessary here only to say that 
the laticiferous vessels of plants are generally continuous. 
tubes lying in the midst of other tissues, and that they con-- 
tain & white, red, yellow, or almost transparent fluid in 
whieh stareh granules and various alkaloids are usually 
present. In the Poppy (9. v.) the latex contains opium,. 
while in some figs and related trees it contains caoutchouc. 
In many cases the alkaloids are harmful or even virulently 

oisonous, but. in the cow-trees the latex is wholesome, and 
15 much used by the natives of the regions where the trees. 
abound. The best known of these trees is the Brosimum 
galactodendron, a near relative of the bread-fruit tree of 
the family Urticacee, a tree 80 to 100 feet in height, of the 
forests of Guiana. The latex flows copiously from incisions: 
made in the trunks, and is used in the place of cow's milk 
by both natives and Europeans. C. E. B. 


Cox, Davip: English landseape-painter; b. at Deritend, а. 
suburb of Manchester, Apr. 29, 1793 ; son of a blaeksmith ; 
studied drawing, and became a scene-painter; in 1804 re- 
moved to London, where he studied under John Varley; in 
1813 became a member of the Society of Painters in Water 
Colors; for several years taught drawing in Hereford and else- 
where; from 1827 to 1841 resided in London; then made Har- 
borne, near Manchester, his home, and died there June 15, 
1859. He left above 100 paintings in oil-colors, but is best 
known as & water-color painter, and as such is one of the 
most noted in the history of English art. His works in 
water-colors are very numerous, and are characterized by 
simplicity, pure and brilliant color, and faithfulness to: 
nature, especially her atmospherie effects. Among them 
are the oil-paintings Peace and War (1846) and The Church 
of Bethws-y-Coed, and the water-colors Ulverston Sands 

1835) and Bolton Abbey (1849). He wrote a Treatise on 

andscape-painting and Effect in Water-colors (1814).—His. 
son, Davip Cox (1809-85), was a water-color painter of some 
note. 


Cox, Sir GEORGE WILLIAM, Bart., M. A.: Greek scholar; 
b. 1827; educated at Rugby and at Trinity College, Oxford ; 
since i881 rector of Serayingham, Yorkshire. Author of many 
works on history and mythology, especially of Greece, in- 
cluding Tales of the Gods and Heroes (1862); Tales of An- 
cient Greece (1868); Latin and Teutonic Christendom (1870); 
The Mythology of the Aryan Nations (2 vols., 1870); Jutro- 
duction to the Science of Comparative Mythology and Folk- 
lore (1881); Lives of Greek Statesmen (2 vols., 1886). Au- 
thor also of Poems, Legendary and Historical (1850) ; Life 
of John William Colenso (1888); The Church of England 
and the Teaching of Bishop Colenso (1888). He contributed 
many articles to the ninth edition of the Encyclopædia 
Britannica. In 1891 he was chosen to the see of Natal by 
the followers of the deposed Bishop Colenso, but refused 
consecration by the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Eng- 
lish bishops, WILLIAM STEVENS PERRY. 


Cox, JACOB Dotson, LL. D.: statesman; b. in Montreal, 
Canada, Oct. 27, 1828. His parents were natives of the U.S. 
The family removed to Ohio, where he studied at Oberlin 
College, and was admitted to the bar. In 1859-61 he was a 
member of the State Senate. Не became a major-general of 
Union volunteers in the autumn of 1862, and served under 
Gen. Sherman in Georgia in 1864. In December of that year 
he commanded a division at the battles of Franklin and Nash- 
ville. He was elected Governor of Ohio by the Republicans. 
in Oct., 1865, held that office two years, and was apps 
Secretary of the Interior in Mar., 1869. He resigned in Nov., 
1870; was representative in Congress 1877-79. He became 
dean of the law school of Cineinnati University in 1881, and. 
president of that university in 1885. 
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Cox. Kesyon: йипге-райег; b. at Warren, Ohio, Oct. 
97, 1826 ; son of Jacob D. Cox: pupil of Gerome and Car- 
olue-Duran, Paris: second Hallgarten prize, National Acad- 
emy, New York, ISNSU: two third-cluss medals, Paris Expo- 
sition, 1889; Temple silver medal, Pennsylvania. Academy, 
Philadelphia, 1591; member of the Society of. American 
Artists (1882) ; honorary member aud instructor Art Stud- 
ents League: member Architectural League, New York. He 
began his art studies in Cincinnati: worked after that for a 
time in Philadelphia, and went to Paris in 1877. He is one 
of the best of American draughtsmen, and frequently paints 
pictures of the nude figure. His portraits are notable for 
simple arrangement and fine technical qualities, Some of 
his best works are Jacob Wrestling with the Angel; Portrait 
of Augustus St. Gaudens; Vision of Moonrise: Blonde: 
Flying Shadows (a landscape): and Painting and Poetry. a 
large decorative Composition, He is a prolific and talented 
illustrator. His designs for The aes Dumozel, by Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, are justly ranked with the best illustrative 
work of the day. His drawing of the human figure is gen- 
erally marked by simplicity. and he has a strong feeling for 
stvle: more distinguished as a draughtsman than as a colorist, 
his work is by no means deficient in the latter quality, and 
in some of his pictures the chief charm lies in the color 
scheme and the artistie harmony with which it is expressed. 
He is a vigorous and able writer of criticisms and reviews, 
studio in New York. WILLIAM А. COFFIN, 


Cox, MELVILLE BEVERIDGE: the first Methodist Episcopal 
foreign missionary: b. at. Hallowell, Me., in 1799; entered 
the ministry in 1822, and sailed as missionary to Liberia 
Nov. 3, 1832. Here he labored with great zeal and success 
for some months. He died of the * African fever” July 21, 
1833. 


Cox, Ricnanp: Bishop of Ely: b. in 1499; was the tutor 
of King Edward VI. He translated for the Bishops’ Bible 
the four Gospels, the Acts, and the Epistle to the ошаш. 
D. July 32, 1581. 


Cox, SAMUEL, D. D.: General Baptist ; b. in London, Eng- 
land, Apr. 19. 1826 ; graduated at ilic Stepney Baptist Theo- 
logical College, London, 1851; was pastor in Nottingham 
from 1863 till his death at Hastings, Mar. 27, 1893. He 
founded The Erposifor in 1875. and edited it till 1884 with 
marked ability, but his advocacy of Restorationisin com- 
elled his resignation. He was the greatest of modern Eng- 
fish Bible expositors, as distinguished from exegetes. His 
principal publications are The Quest of the Chief Good, a 
commentary upon Ecclesiastes (London, 1865; 2d ed. 1890); 
The Private Letters of St. Paul and St. John (1867); The 
Pilgrim Psalms (A814): Ruth (1875); Salvator Mundi (de- 
fense of Restorationism) (1877; 11th ed. 1888) ; Job (1880; 
2d ed. 1885) ; The Larger Hope, а Sequel to Salvator Mundi 
(1883); Balaam (1884). 


Cox. SAMUEL Hanson, D. D., LL.D.: Presbyterian author 
and divine of Quaker parentage; b. in Rahway, N. J., Aug. 
25, 1793; was Saal July 1, 1817. Не was pastor of the 
Spring Street church, New York (1820-33), Professor of Sacred 
Rhetoric at Auburn Theological Seminary (1834-37), and 
pastor of the First. Presbyterian church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(1837-54). lle was an early and eminent advocate of term- 
perance, anti-slavery, and other reforms. He wrote Quaker- 
ism not Christianity (New York, 1833). D. at Bronxville, 
near New York city, Oct. 2, 1880. 


Сох. SAMUEL SULLIVAN, LL. D.: b. at Zanesville, O., Sept. 
30. 1824: graduated at Brown University in 1846; was а 
Democratic member of Congress from Ohio 1857-65, and 
from New York city 1469-55. He was a well-known lec- 
turer, and in addition devoted much time to literature, He 
published Aight Years in Congress (1865); Why We Laugh 
OSTO); Three Decades af Federal Legislation (1885), The 
Diversions of а Diplomat in Turkey (A887), ete. Became 
U.S. minister to Turkey in 1885; resigned 1886; re-elected 
member of Congress from New York in 1886 for unexpired 
term of J. Pulitzer, and for 1997-89; re-elected Nov. 6, 1888. 
D. Sept. 10, 1889, 


Coxal’gia [ Lat. сога, hip + Gr. ayos. pain]. or Coxi'tis 
(technically known as Morbus corarcus, Шр disease): 
an inflammation of the hip-joint, sometimes very rapid, 
more often slow and insidious, which may begin either in 
the head of the thigh-bone or the socket of the hip-bone, or 
else in the membrane (synoriah that. lines its cavity, but 
which finally extends to all its tissues, cartilages, licaments., 
and surrounding soft parts. Inflammation of the bones 
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(osteitis), by far the most common origin of the disease in 
children, is usually chronic and insidious in its development, 
and is favored by the incomplete ossification aud active 
nutrition of the bones in childhood. Inflammation ot tne 
lining membrane (synovitis) is a not infrequent. form of 
hip disease in adolescence and adult age. Chronic infantile 
eoxitis principally affects children between one and five 
years of age, and is often awakened by a fall or blow, ex e- 
cially when such accident occurs to children of a tuberend sus 
or scrofulous constitution, The first symptom is lameness, 
followed by pain, first felt in the knee, afterward excited їп 
the joint itself by direct pressure, by motion of the Hmb, or 
by the weight of the body resting upon it. To lessen this 
weight the patient rests on the ball of his foot, and drazs 
the leg in walking, suflly extending it. At this stage itis 
turned a little outward by spasmodic contraction of the 
muscles on the outer side of the joint. But very хооп, 
order to still further lessen the weight, the body bends over 
on the thigh, and the arm and lame part of the back, with 
the abdomen, are carried forward. When the patient lies 
down, therefore, a space is left between the body and th- 
bed, and if the spinal column be forcibly straightened out 
and the curve flattened, the thigh in turn is bent on tie 
body by contraction of the muscle that runs from the spinal 
column to the neck of the thigh-bone (psoas). Still, for the 
purpose of lessening weight, the hips are tilted toward the 
painful side, and appear oblique, while the leg is thus aw- 
parently lengthened, Behind, the nates are flattened. Tt 
soon becomes impossible to move the head of the thich- 
bone in its socket; the whole hip moves with every шоп п 
communicated to the leg. This sign is most characteristic 
of the confirmed disease; it is due at first to the spasmodic 
rigiditv of muscles—later to inflummatory adhesions, 

In the second stage the amount of serous fluid in the jest 
cavity is increased, the thigh is more strongly bent on the 
body (flexed), and drawn inward (adducted), so that the fot 
crosses the opposite leg. The affected limb is therefore ar- 
parently shortened. Swelling may appear in the groin an! 
at the outer aspect of the thigh; the pain becomes severe ; 
standing and walking are difficult. 

In the third stage the cavity fills with matter or “pus.” 
the ligaments of the joint are relaxed, abscesses form in the 
neighborhood, and all the soft parts are swollen by inflam- 
matory exudations, Dislocation occasionally, though rarely, 
ovcurs, Sometimes the head of the thigh-bone separates 
from its shaft, and adheres to the socket of the joint, while 
the socket itself is enlarged. The patient's strengt | is зеуег-1ү 
undermined, hectic fever sets in, the emaciation is extrem», 
and death may occur gradually from exhaustion, or m re 
rapidly from acute absorption of poisons produced by pus. 

‘he diagnosis of morbus corartus is only dificult in the 
first stage. The lameness may simulate that of muscuiar 
paralysis, from which it is distinguished by the freedom with 
which the head of the thigh-bone may be moved: or the 
pain in the knee may fix suspicion on the wrong joint; or 
the thigh may exactly imitate hysterical muscular contrac- 
tion; but in this affection the limb relaxes completely under 
chloroform, 

The prognosis for spontaneous cure is always very unfavr- 
able. After suppuration death may be caused by pyacnia, 
by exhaustion, by general tuberculosis, or by amyloid discs. 
Appropriate treatment of the first and second stages off rs 
about 50 per cent. of recoveries; operative treatment of the 
third stage has so far cured about one-half of the cases sul- 
mitted to it. In а large number of cases, although the in- 
flammation is arrested, and hence life is saved, the joint be- 
comes permanently immobilized (ankylosis) by fibrous hanis 
within and around its cavity, that hold the articular surfaces 
firmly together (false ankvlosis) This result is to n certain 
extent favored by the treatment. adopted for the cure of m- 
flammations; it is important therefore that the stiffened 
limb he left in the most favorable position for use—naimels. 
extension, 

The treatment varies according to the stage of the disease. 
During the primary osteitis that so often precedes intlamma- 
tion of the joint, and is indicated by the one symptom of 
lameness, constitutional treatment is to be adopted—od- 
liver oil, iron, cinchona, nourishing food, fresh air, and sait- 
water bathing. As soon as the movements of the joint are 
compromised, local treatment becomes of primary inper- 
tance, Jt aims—t1, to immobilize the joint, so as to preven! 
friction of the inflamed parts; 2, to extend the limb, 3o 85 
to overcome the tension of the spasmodically contracted awd 
shortened muscles, and to separate as much as possibie the 
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folds of the lining membrane, to reduce to а minimum size 
the cavity of the joint, and thus favor the reabsorption of 
fluids; finally, to leave the limb in the best position for use 
should it beeome permanently stiffened. The limb can only 
be maintained in extension by a force sufficient to over- 
come these spasmodic muscular contractions. Many appa- 
ratuses are devised for this purpose, in which the limb is 
straightened out and fastened to an inflexible plane, and 
foreibly retained in this position by means either of a weight 
attached to the foot or a sliding screw at the knee. The 
simplest form of apparatus is made by swathing the limb in 
tandaves stiffened by plaster-of-Paris or dextrin. These 
are only adapted to the earliest stage, or when cure is already 
progressing, It enables the patient to walk about. ‘This 
facility is also afforded by steel apparatus that supports the 
imb at the waist and foot, and gradually extends it by con- 
tinued traction at the knee. In other cases the patient is 
kept in bed, the leg fastened to a simple long splint, with a 
cross-piece under the foot, to which is attached a weight. 
A large double gutter, in which were laid the entire pelvis 
and both lower extremities of the patient, was formerly 
famous, but is now seldom used. Other methods, as by ex- 
ternal application of blisters or ointments, or repeated 
llisterings, or by the use of the cautery, formerly much in 
vogue, are now generally condemned. 

When suppuration has occurred within the joint, or even 
when there is any thickening of the upper end of the femur, 
orof the joint structures, and ер when pus has dis- 
charged externally by one or more fistula, it is necessary to 
unputate (resect) the head of the thigh-bone. Very exten- 
sive destruction of the hip-bone and certain general diseases, 
amyloid disease or general tuberculosis, with incvercible 
diarrhea, contra-indieate the operation. After it, death 
may result from such complications or from surgical fever 
vinta, septicemia). Whey successful, however, the patient 
is rescued from an otherwise certain death, and the joint 
recovers a certain degree of function, with some shortening 
uf the limb, nevertheless with very great usefulness; anky- 
sls heing much less frequent than after treatment by im- 
mobilizing apparatus. Mary C. Putnam JACOBI. 

Revised by ROSWELL Park. 

Coxe, ARTHUR CLEVELAND, D. D., LL. D.: clergyman and 
athor; son of Dr. Samuel H. Cox; b. at Mendham, N. J., 
May 10, 1818; graduated at University of New York in 
iS, and at the General Theological Seminary of the Prot- 
"tant Episcopal Church; took holy orders in 1841. He 
wrote, besides other works, Christian Ballads (1840); Atha- 
misian and Other Poems (1842) ; Saul, а Mystery, and Other 
Poems (1345); Thoughts on the Services; Impressions of 
England (1856), ete. He became rector of Calvary church 
Sew York in 1859, and Bishop of Western New York in 
IN. D. at Clifton Springs, N. Y., July 20, 1896. 


Coxe, REGINALD CLEVELAND: son of Bishop A. C. Coxe; 
marne painter; b. in Baltimore, July 21, 1355. Pupil of 
P»nnat, Paris; member of Society of American Artists (1888) 
und Architectural League, New York. His pictures of the 
ей are fresh in their impression of nature. He is also an 
«teher of ability. Studio in New York. W. А. C. 


Coxe, Тєхсн: political economist; b. in Philadelphia, 
Pa, May 22, 1755; during the Revolution was at first a 
mvalist, but later turned Whig; member of the Continental 
Congressin 1788. He labored in behalf of manufactures in 
the U, S., and was especially prominent in urging the in- 
(reduction of the cotton industry in the South. Among his 
Works are An Inquiry into the Principles of a Commercial 
Sistem for the United States (1787); View of the United 
ales (1787-94) ; and On the Navigation Act (1809). D. in 
Philadelphia, July 17, 1824. 
ү (xe, Wittram: an English historian; b. in London, 
Mar, 7, 1747. He was appointed curate of Denham ір 1771. 
He published, besides other works, Zrarela in Russia, Po- 
lma, Sweden, and Denmark (1784); a History of the House 
of Austria (1792); Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole (3 vols., 
Ий); and Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of the House of 
Bour hon, 1700-88 (1813). He became Archdeacon of Wilts 
In 1805, D. at Bemerton, June 16, 1828. 
Coxsackie, kook-saw'kée: village; Green co., N. Y. (for 
— of county, see map of New York, ref. 6-J); on West 
| inre and N, Y, C. and Н. К. railways; 21 miles S. of Al- 
sand, has a public school, large valve-factory, fire-hydrant 
pe shirt-factory, brick-works, and large ice-houses. 
пр. (1X80) 1,661; (1890) 1,011; (1893) estimated with sub- 
urbs, T Ешток oF * News.” 
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Coyo'te (native Mexican coyotl): the small barking or 
pane wolf, Cants latrans, abundant in the Western and 
southwestern U.S. and parts of Mexico. See Worr. 


Coypel, Natauis, or NOEL: painter; b. in Paris, Dec. 25, 
1628. He studied in Orleans under Poncet. At the age of 
fourteen he returned to Paris, studying with Guillerie, and 
then with C. Errard, who presented him to the king. At 
eighteen he was commissioned with the decorations for 
Orpheus, and from that time was always employed by royal 
patrons. In 1655 he painted in the Louvre the oratory and 
the king's apartment, also that of Cardinal Mazarin. He 
painted the ceilings of the queen's room for the marriage of 
Louis XIV., also the magnificent saloon of machinery in the 
Tuileries, besides many works at Fontainebleau. e mar- 
ried, at thirty-one, Magdalen, daughter of Kirault, and was 
received into the Koval Academy of Painting in 1663. In 
1660 Coypel decorated the king's apartment at the Tuileries. 
He was afterward sent to Rome as direetor of the French 
Academy, and spent four years there, during which time he 
produced his pictures of Solon, Trajan, Alexander Severus, 
and Ptolemy Philadelphus. Не was recalled to Paris to 
succeed Mignard as first. painter to the king and permanent 
director of the Academy. Here he remained till his death, 
D. Dec. 24, 1707. W. J. STILLMAN. 


Coy’pu: a large South American rodent (Myopotamus 
coypus) of the family Oclodontrdee, resembling in its appear- 
ance a huge house-rat. It attains a length of over 3 feet. 
The fur is long, under fur thick and soft; upper parts dusky, 
xenciled with brownish yel- 
|. sides and under parts 
brownish yellow in general 
hue; tip of muzzle and chin 
white. The coypu is the only 
species of the genus, It is 
found from Eastern Brazil 
southward, occurring on both 
sidesofthe Andes, Ordinarily 
it is a resident of streams and 
rivers, but in some localities dwells on the coast, making its 
burrows in the woods a short distance from the shore. It 
was formerly exported in large quantities for fur, known in 
the U. S. as nulria, the Spanish name for otter. Е. A. L. 


Cozumel’ (in Maya, Coyumil): island off the east coast of 
Yucatan; separated from the mainland by а deep channel 
9 miles wide. Length from N. to N., 24 miles; width, 7 
miles. It is low and flat, and bordered by reefs; the sur- 
face is covered with low trees and bushes, and is partly 
marshy. Cozumel was discovered by Grijalva, Мау, 1518, 
and visited by Cortés in 1519. It was then inhabited by 
Maya Indians, and remains of their temples and houses still 
exist (see CENTRAL AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES). It has a small 
village or pueblo at the northwest angle, called San Miguel, 
but the most of the island belongs to the hacienda of San 
Marin, and is devoted to cattle-raising. The island is sur- 
rounded by a dangerous coral reef, and has no port. 

HERBERT Н. SMITH. 


Coz'zens, FREDERICK SwaAnRTWOUT: writer; b. in New 
York, Mar. 5, 1818: was a wine-merehant. He contributed 
to the Knickerbocker Magazine and Putnam's Magazine, 
and for many years published a periodical connected with 
his business and called the Wine Press, in which he wrote 
interesting articles on grape cultivation and wine-making. 
Among his works are Prismatica (1853); Sparrowgrass Pa- 
pers (1806); Acadia: or a Sojourn among the Bluenoses 
(1858); and Stone House on the Susquehanna. D. Dec. 23, 
1869. 


Crab: the common name of various arthropodous ani- 
mals, most of which belong to the brachyurous DECAPODA 
(q. v.). Over 1,000 kinds of true crabs are known, most of 
which have no common names, The following are the best 
known: 

Fiddler Crab.—Species of the genus Gelastmus, charac- 
terized by having a rhomboid body, and in the male one 
incer enormously developed so that it is likened to a violin. 
Fiddler crabs are amphibious, and live in large colonies in 
holes in the seashore in the warmer parts of the world. 
Some forty or fifty species are known. 

Hermit Crab.—Anomurous deeapods of the family Pa- 
guridæ, genera Pagurus Diogenes, ete., in which the abdo- 
men is not hardened, and hence is exposed to injury. To 
protect itself the crab inserts its hinder body into the cavity 
of some cast-off snail-shell, which, held in position by the 
modified legs of this region, is carried about by the crab. 
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At the approach of danger the crab retracts itself entirely 
into the shell, closing the opening by the hard pinching 





Hermit crab (in shell). 


Hermit crab (without shell). 


claws. Hermit crabs occur in all the seas of the world, some 
living on the shore, others in deep water. 

The Lady Crab is the Platyonichus ocellatus of science. 
It has а cireular body, with flattened feet, and is orna- 
mented by small circles of darker color. 

There are several species of land crabs in the tropics, most- 
ly belonging to the genera Uca and Gecarcinus. They have 
heart-shaped bodies and long wn They live mostly in the 
forests, only going to the sea to lay their eggs. When abun- 
dant they can cause considerable damage to fields of sugar- 
cane and the like, asthey are largely vegetarians in their diet. 

The Oyster Crab ( Pinnotheres ostreum) is a small round 
crab with thin shell and weak legs, the female of which 
spends its life inside the shell of the oyster, while the male 
is but rarely found in such places. e name Pinnotheres 
(pinna = guardian) was given to another similar crab which 
lives in the pinna-shell, under the belief that it lived here as 
a guardian to the mollusk, warning it of the approach of 
danger and telling it when to close the shell. It is hardly 
necessary to say that its choice of a home is made for pro- 
tection. 

The Palm Crab (Birgus latro) of the East Indies is a near 
relative of the hermit crabs, but unlike them it never pro- 
tects its abdomen with a shell. It is a large form, weighing 
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Palm crab: Birgus latro. 


sometimes 20 lb. It lives in holes in the ground which it 
lines with the fiber of the cocoanut. It is said by some to 
climb the palin-trees for the cocoanuts on which it feeds; 
others say it eats only the nuts which fall to the ground. 
These it opens by boring into the * eyes" and then breaking 
the shell with its stout claws. Especial interest centers in 
the palm crab from the fact that it has developed, as a re- 
sult of its terrestrial life, a spongy organ distinct from the 
gills which functions as a lung, although, of course, it has no 
omology with the lungs of the vertebrates. 
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The Porcelain Crabs (Porcellana) are small tropical crabs 
with very hard, brightly colored, and highly polished shells, 
resembling porcelain. 





lE — ج‎ 
Spider crab: Maia sqinado. 


The Rock Crabs (Cancer, etc.) live among the rocks, and 
are usually large and strong forms, the common rock crab 





Spider crab: Parthenope horrida. 


of California (Cancer magister) measuring 2 feet across, All 
have elliptical shells, the edges being frequently toothed and 
the body brightly colored. : 





The swimming crab. 


CRAB-APPLE 


The soft-shelled crabs of the markets are members of the 
greup of swimming crabs (Portunide), in which the body is 

rodueed on either side into a long sharp spine, while the 
Binder feet are flattened into an oar. Like all crabs, these 
swimmers periodically cast the old shell, and, when taken 
before the new shell is hardened, they form the soft-shelled 
crabs of the table. Thus it is evident that it is not so much 
a species as a condition which constitutes the soft shell; still 
on the east coast of America Neptunus hastatus is the crab 
most usually employed. When the shell has become hard- 
ened the species 15 commonly known as the blue erab. 

Many hundred species of small-bodied, long-legged crabs 
(Maíioidea) are known as spider crabs, Some of these occur 
in Arctic seas, but the majority are tropical. As a group 
they are of considerable interest, especially from the way in 
which they attach seaweed and sedentary animals to the 
shell as a means of concealment. То this group belongs the 
larzest crab known, the Macrocheira of Japan, which will 
sometimes measure across the outspread legs as much as 12 
fect. 

Most crabs act as scavengers, eating up decaying animal 
and vegetable matter which they find in the sea. In turn, 
all of them which are large enough are valuable as food, al- 
though, excepting the soft-shelled forms, they are largely 
neglected as a food supply. See CRAB-FISHING. 

J. S. KINGSLEY. 


Crab-apple (Pyrus coronaria): a small tree growing wild 
in the U. В bearing rose-colored fragrant blossoms and 
fragrant greenish fruit, which is prized for preserves. Ап- 
other wild crab-apple, the Pyrus angustifolia, also grows in 
the Southern States. ‘The cultivated crab-apple is the Py- 
rus baccaia, a native of Siberia. (See APPLE.) The term is 
commonly used to denote any small and sour hard apple 
which is fit only for culinary purposes. 


Crabbe, GEoRGE: poet; b. in Aldborough, Suffolk, England, 
Dec, 24,1754. He learned the profession of surgeon, which he 
soon renounced. He went to London in 1780, and soon 
produced The Candidate, an unsuccessful poem, and was 
relueed to extreme poverty, from which he was relieved by 
the generosity of Edmund Burke, who received him as an 
Inmate in his own house, and secured the publication of 
The Library by Dodsley (1781). Having taken holy orders 
in 1742, he became chaplain to the Duke of Rutland at 
Belvoir Castle, and married Miss Sarah Elmy. His reputa- 
Поп was increased by The Village, a poem (1783). He be- 
came eurate of Strathern in 1785, э obtained the living 
of Trowbridge, in Wiltshire, in 1813. Among his works 
аге The Parish Register (1807), T'he Borough (1810), and 
Tales in the Hall (1819). He was distinguished for his 


vigor and the “Chinese accuracy” of his observation. D. 


Feb. 8, 1832, See Life of George Crabbe, by his son (1838); 
also Kebbel, Crabbe (1888). 


Crab-fishing: crabs are extensively used for food, and 
among the many edible species may be mentioned the great 
crab of Europe (Cancer pagurus), the closely related Can- 
cer magister of the Pacific coast of the U. S., the European 
stone crab (Carcinus manas), the West Indian land crab 
Ureearetuus ruricola), and pre-eminently the blue crab 
(allinectes hastatus) of the Atlantic coast of the U.S. 
Crabs are caught in shallow water with dip nets, or in 
эше Instances by poking them gently with a pole, which 
they seize with their strong front claws, and allow them- 
wives to be drawn sufficiently near the surface to be dipped 
пр. Many, especially those dwelling at moderate depths, 
are taken in crab-pots, wicker or network traps baited 
with fish or offal, while others are caught in halos hoop- 
lets, these being coarse-meshed nets, something like a deep 
pudding-dish in shape. A boat carries а dozen of these 
nets, Which have the buit tied to the center, and are lowered 
w the bottom, so as to lie quite flat. When there is rea- 
wn to suppose that there are crabs in a net, it is pulled. so 
swiftly and steadily to the surface that the occupant can 
uot escape, On the Atlantic coast the blue crab is captured 
on hand-lines baited with meat, fish, or the refuse of dressed 
towl, The crabs cling to the bait until it is near the sur- 
fave, when they are promptly scooped up with course-meshed 
dip-nets, Trawls, or trot-lines, are sometimes used, these 
ling lines from 200 to 1,200 feet long, having shorter lines 
tearing bait suspended from them at short intervals. These 
Mes are either anchored ог, as in Louisiana or Texas, 
where the longest lines are used, set from the shore. In 
the former case the fisherman * under-runs " the line at fre- 
Tint intervals from one end to the other, dipping up 
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such crabs as may be attached to the baits; in the latter the 
drop-lines are longer, and are simply hauled inshore and 
cast out again. In suitable places crabs are caught in small 
seines, and many are taken in seining fish, often proving an 
annoyance to the fishermen from the manner in whieh 
they become entangled in the meshes of the net. Soft-shell 
crabs, or shedders, as those are termed which have just cast 
their shells, are on the U. S. Atlantie coast much more high- 
ly prized than the ordinary hard-shelled individuals, and 
are usually taken wich dip-nets, as they will not take bait. 
Crabs are kept for market in floating pens or cars, and shipped 
in boxes packed with wet grass or seaweed, the soft- 
shelled crabs being packed very carefully, inclined at such 
an angle as to preserve the moisture in the gills. Crabs are 
canned and, whereaabundant, often used as manure. They 
are also largely used for bait, the shedder crabs being a 
favorite bait for tautog, while on the English coast the her- 
mit crab is a favorite. 

The following table shows the magnitude of the crab-fish- 
eries of the U.S. Maryland leads in the number of crabs 
taken, but the catch of New York is the most valuable, 
while, owing to the size of the principal edible crab of the 
Pacific coast, the catch of California is worth almost as much 
as that of Maryland: 


STATISTICS OF CRAB-FISHERIES FOR 1888. 





DIVISIONS, Pounds. Value 
New England and Middle States......... 2,596,233 $65,226 
Southern Зіаѓев.......................... 8,791,430 64,869 
Gulf б{аїев............................... 1,081,530 24,392 
Pacific соаз&............................. 231,875 87,770 
Totals о? hard crabs................. 7.701.077 $192,257 
Soft crabs............................ 2,752,909 219,614 
Totalt. 10,458.986 $411,871 


The king crab, or horseshoe crab (Limulus polyphemus), 
is of considerable local importance in the manufacture of 
fertilizer, and is used to a limited extent for feeding pigs 
and chickens, and baiting eel-pots. In the months of May 
and June the king crabs seek the shore to spawn, crawling 
out on sandy beaches in almost incredible numbers. They 
are usually picked up with a pitchfork or improvised spear 
and tossed into carts, but at some places pound-nets are 
used for their capture. The king-crab industry is practi- 
cally confined to New Jersey, the total catch of that State, 
New York, and Delaware in 1888 being 3,841.000 lb., worth 
$8,436. F. A. Lucas. 


Cra’bro [Lat., hornet]: a genus of hymenopterous insects; 
belonging to the section Aculeata, or stingbearers, and to 
the sub-section Fossores (burrowers) The hornet (Crabro 
vulgaris) is the type of this genus, which is now raised to 
the rank of a family named Crabronide. Some insects of 
this family excavate their nests or retreats in woods® In the 
U. S. they build in fences, trees, etc. 


Cracow, or Krakau, Кгаа' Кот: a city in Austrian Po- 
land; on the left bank of the Vistula; 158 miles S. S. W. of 
Warsaw. It is connected by a railway with Vienna, Ber- 
lin. and Warsaw (see map of Russia, ref. 8-A). It is the seat 
of a Roman Catholic bishopric, has a castle founded about 
700 A. D., à magnificent cathedral, 36 churches (formerly 76), 
7 Jewish synagogues, a university (begun in 1343, chartered 
in 1364, finished in 1401, and reorganized in 1817), a library 
of 300,000 volumes, & botanie garden, and many monas- 
teries. In 1893 the university had 126 teachers and 1,210 
students. Cracow, founded about 700 a. D., was the capital 
of Poland from 1320 to 1609, when the court was removed 
to Warsaw. The Kings of Poland, however, were crowned 
here until 1764. On the third partition of Poland, іп 1795, 
it was annexed to Austria, It belonged to the duchy of 
Warsaw from 1809 to 1812. The Congress of Vienna (1815) 
formed it, with a small territory, into a free state, under the 
protectorate of Russia, Austria, and Prussia. In 1846 it was 
again annexed to Austria. Pop. (1890) 76,025. 


Crafts, WILBUR Fisk, B. D.: writer and lecturer on meth- 
ods of Christian work, and on various reforms; b. in Frye- 
burg, Me., Jan. 12, 1850, and graduated at the Wesleyan 
University, Conn, (1869), and the School of Theology of the 
Boston University (1872). He served Methodist. churches 
1872-80; the Lee Avenue Congregational church, Brooklyn, 
1880-83; the First Union Presbyterian church of New York 
city 1883-89; then became secretary of the American Sab- 
bath Union, and later editor of the Christian Statesman, 
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Pittsburg, Pa. lle is prominent in the National Temper- 
ance Society, the International Law and Order League, Sun- 
day-school work, and the like. Jointly with his wife he 
has published Through the Eye to the Heart (New York, 
1873); The Coming Man i» the Present Child (Chicago, 
1879); Pocket Lesson Notes (New York, 1986). Jointly with 
Prof. Н. Е. Fisk he published Rhetoric Made Racy (1884). 
He has also published The Bible and the Sunday-school 
(1476); The ЈЉехене of Child Soul (London, 1880); Plain 
Uses of the Blackboard (New York, 1880); Teacher's. Edi- 
tion of the Revised New Testament (1881); Talks fo Boys 
and Girls about Jesus (1881); Must the Old Testament 
Go ? (Boston, 1883); Successful Men of To-day (New York, 
1883); What the Temperance Century has Made Certain 
(1885); The Sabbath for Man (1885; fevised and enlarged 
edition in 1892), WiLLIs J. BEECHER. 

Craig. Joux: Scottish Reformer; b. in 1512. Educated 
at St. Andrews, he entered the Dominican order, and had 
charge of the novices at Bologna, Converted to the doc- 
trines of the Reformed Church by reading a chance copy of 
Calvin's Jnstitutes, he was tried and condemned to be burned 
by the Inquisition, but. was saved by а mob, which, on the 
death of the pope in 1559, broke open the prison. He re- 
turned to Scotland 1560, and became a colleague of John 
Knox in the church of Edinburgh 1563. He was appointed 
chaplain to James VI. in. 1579, and took part in the eompo- 
sition of the National Covenant in 1580. D. in Edinburgh, 
Dec. 12, 1600. | 

Craig. Jous Межтох. D. D.: secretary of Home Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church (South): b. in Rockingham co., 
Va, May 14, 18531. He was educated at Washington and 
Lee College, the University of Virginia, Union Theological 
Seminary, Virginia, and Columbia Theological Seminary, 
South Carolina. Before entering upon his present work, 
he was pastor at Lancaster Court-house, S. C., chaplain in 
the Confederate army, and. pastor at. Holly Springs, Miss. 
He edits the home mission paper of his church, published at 
Atlanta, Ga. WiLLis J. DEECHER. 


Craig, Sir Tuomas: Scottish lawyer: b. in 1538; was ap- 
por & judge (justice depute) in 1564; knighted in 1603. 
le wrote, besides Latin poems, a celebrated realise on Fen- 
dal Law (Jus Feudale, 1608; 3d ed. 1732). D. Feb. 26, 1608. 


Craig, WILLIS GREEN, D. D., LL. D.: Presbyterian theolo- 
gian; b. in Lincoln con Ky. Sept. 27, 1834. and educated 
at Centre College, Danville, Ky., and the Danville Theo- 
logical Seminary, Kentucky. In 1862 he became pastor 
of the Westininster Presbyterian church of Keokuk, Ta. 
From 1882 he was Professor of Biblical and Ecclesiastical 
History in MeCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, till 
1891, when he was transferred to the chair of Didactic and 
Polemie Theology. In 1893 he was elected moderator of 
the General Assembly, WILLIS J. BEECHER. 


Craik, Divan Marta, better known as Miss Mulock: 
English novelist: b. at Stoke-upon-Trent in 1826. Her first 
novel, The Ogevies, was published in 1849, and John Hali- 
far, Gentleman in 1857. In 1865 she married George Lillie 
Craik. a nephew of Prof. George Lillie Craik, the author. 
Besides novels and other works, she published a volume of 
poems. D. Oct. 12, 1887. 


Craik, GEORGE Тилле: Scottish author; b. іп Fifeshire, 
Scotland, in 1799. In 1830 he published an interesting 
compilation of biographical anecdote, The Pursuit of 
Knowledge under Dificulties, in one volume. This was 
originally issued by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, but has since been many times reprinted. He 
wrote several of the books published by the above-named 
society in their well-known series, and he also rendered 
much Valuable help in the preparation of Knight's Pic- 
torial History of England, and wrote many of the histor- 
ical and biographical articles in the Zenny Cyclopedia, In 
1836 appeared in the Useful Knowledge Series Puris and 
its Historical Scenes; in 1844-45 Sketches of the History of 
Literature and Learning in England, This excellent work 
of permanent value was rewritten from chapters on the sub- 
ject in the Pictorial History of England, A new and en- 
larged edition, Manual of English Literature and the Eng- 
lish Language, was published in 1862. In 1845 Craik pub- 
lished Spenser and his Poetry (З vols), and in 1546-47 
Bacon, his Philosophy aud Writings (3 vols). Each of 
these books was reprinted in 1859-60 in one small volume. 
The Bacon is u remarkable piece of condensation, complete- 
ness, and accuracy, In 1848 appeared another book of an- 
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ecdote, which has had a wide popularity, The Romance of 
the Peerage. In 1849 Craik was made Professor of History 
and of English Literature in Queen's College, Belfast, ard 
in 1851 he published Outlines of the History of the English 
Language, and in 1857 а well-known book, the parent of 
many others of its kind, The English of Shakespeare Illu. 
trated by a Philological Commentary on his Julius Cesar, 
D. June 25, 1866. 


Crajova : See KRAJOVA. 
Crake (Crex): See CoRN-CRAKE. 


Cramer, MICHAEL Јонх, D. D.: author and minister of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church; b. at Schaffhausen, switz- 
erland, Feb. 6, 1835 ; graduated at Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Delaware, O., 1860; chaplain U. S. army 1864-67; U.S. 
consul at Leipzig 1867-70 ; U.S. minister to Denmark 1571- 
81; U. S. minister to Switzerland 1881-85; Professor of 
Systematic Theology, ЫА University, 1885—87, resigning 
on account of ill-health. He became associate editor of the 
Theological Quarterly Review іп 1889, and contributed 
largely to the Methodist Review, the German Theolugicl 
Review, and other periodicals. After filling the chair «f 
Church History at Drew Theological Seminary for а vear, 
he became, іп 1897, Professor of Philosophy in Dickinson 
College. D. at Carlisle, Pa., Jan. 25, 1898. 

Cramp: a spasmodic, involuntary contraction of voiun- 
tary muscles, often painful in character. The name cramp 
is popularl ү applied especially to the form attacking swim- 
mers, which very often leads to drowning. It may similarly 
result from chilling of the body, certain persons being nite 
liable to this, as to all other forms of cramp, Localized 
muscular spasms not infrequently result from placing the 
parts, most. frequently the feet, in strained positions, and in 
sume people a spasm invariably results from some such 
posture. Similar localized cramps of the legs are a commen 
and distressing symptom of Кош: and more їйїп 
spasms may be met with in various diseases, especially in 
Сй * Writer's cramp " ix the name of the most en- 
mon of the so-called * professional neuroses,” conditions in 
which spasms affect certain groups of muscles which are 
used excessively in the occupation of the person, Thus in 
“ writer's cramp” the effort to write or even take а pen in 
hand is suflicient to provoke a painful spasm of the mus 
cles of the hand and forearm. Curiously the muscles may 
often be used in any other way excepting in that sequence 
or combination in which they have been overtaxed. [n 
other words, the finely co-ordinated movements dis] layel 
in the work of the patient can not be performed witht 
spasm. In many cases localized palsies instead of crumis 
are seen, Similar affections are seen in telegraphers, meta 
workers, dancers, and others. TETANUS (4. v.) is a disease m 
which spasms of certain, and finally of all, muscles con- 
stitute the characteristic feature of the disease. Strychu- 
poisoning may present an almost identical picture. 

WiLLIAM PEPPER. 


Cramp, Jons Москетт, D. D.: clergyman; b. at S. 
Peter's, Isle of Thanet, Kent, England, July 25, 1796: eiu 
cated at Stepney College; ordained May 7, IIR, In 13H ne 
became president of the Baptist College, Montreal, Cant. 
and president of Acadia College, Nova Scotia, in 1851: the 
principal of the theological department 1853-60; was map- 
)ointed president in 1860, and retired in 1869. In 1831. in 
Duulin (Bd ed. London, 1851), he published А Тел ро f 
Popery; in 1833. The Reformation in Europe (issued by Ue 
Religious Tract Society, London); in 1844. Lectures 
these Times; in 1868 Baptist History: in 1871. The Lame 
of God; in 1873 Paul and Christ: а Portraiture and аһ 
Argument. D. in Wolfville, Nova Scotia, Dec. 6, 1891. 


Cramp'ton's Gap: a pass in the South Mountains, neat 
Burkittsville, Frederick co., Md. The left wing of (rt. 
MeClellau's army, under command of Сеп. W. B. Frank, 
approached this pass about noon Sept. 14, 1862, to find it 
defended by a portion of the Confederate general Мах 5 
division of Lee's army, under command of Gen. Howell 
Cobb. After a stubborn fight of four or five hours Ur 
Confederates were forced out of the gap, having sutferel 
severe loss in killed and wounded, besides losing 400 prise 
ers and many sinall-arms. 


Cra’nach, or Kranach, krín'ak, Germ. pron. kraa nda, 
Lucas; called THe ELDER: German painter and engrave’. 
b. at Kronach, a town near Bamberg, Oct. 4. 1472. His fam 
ily name is generally said to have been SUNDER, Пея. 
court-painter to Frederick, the Elector of Saxony, ш 19 
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and worked for many years at Wittenberg, where he was 
much respected and was made burgomaster. He continued 
to hold the office of court-painter under the two successors 
of Frederick, John the Constant and John Frederick the 
Macnanimous, and when, after the battle of Muhlberg in 
147, John Frederick was taken prisoner, Cranach shared 
his five years' captivity. They were both released in 1552. 
He was also an intimate friend of Luther and Melanchthon, 
whose portraits he both painted and engraved. His works 
consist of oil-paintings, engravings on copper, and wood- 
cuts. His most important picture is at Weimar. It is an 
altar-piece representing the crucifixion. He was so rapid 
and prolific a worker that he was called pretor celeberrimus, 
and it is not surprising that his pictures are found in every 
considerable collection in Europe. There are two good speci- 
mens of his work in the Bryan Gallery, New York Historical 
Swiety, а Venus and Cupid and a Portrait, and one in the 
New York Metropolitan Museum, a portrait of John Fred- 
erick the Magnanimous. D. at Wittenberg, Oct. 16, 1553. 
All collectors and students of prints know his numerous 
works, engravings on copper and especially on wood. A set 
of the Passion of Christ, a Temptation of St. Anthony and a 
NI Jerome in the Desert ате as well known as any. See Heller, 
Гах Leben und die Werke Lucas Cranach’s 2d ed. Bamberg, 
ISH); the latest and best authority, however, is Schuchardt, 
Lucas Cranach des Aelteren Leben und Werke (Leipzig, З 
vols., 1851-71). 

Cranach, Lucas, von: portrait painter; b. in 1515; a 
son of the preceding; was burgomaster of Wittenberg. A 
«xl specimen of his work is in the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York, entitled Portrait of a German Lady. D. in 1586. 


Cranberry [for crane-berry]: the fruit of several species 
of a sub-genus, Orycoccus, of small, mostly prostrate ever- 
green shrubs of the natural family сасе, belonging to 
the genus Vaccinium, but differing from the rest of the 
genus in having a wheel-shaped corolla, with its four petals 
decidedly revolute, The species are few, natives of the 
roller regions of the northern hemisphere, The fruit is 
acid, and is in great request for making sauces, jellies, ete. 
Varcinium o.rycoccus is a native of the northern parts of 
Europe, Asia, and America. It grows in marshy grounds 
in the Northern U. S., and is а wiry, creeping shrub, with 
small oval leaves strongly revolute at the margin. The 
blossoms are small, but. beautiful, and of a deep rose-color. 
The berries are often kept for a long time in water. They 
are an excellent antiscorbutic, and valuable in sea-stores. 
А sort of wine is made from them in Siberia and Russia. 
The berries of the cowberry (Vaccinium vitia-tdia) are sold 
under the name of cranberries in Scotland, and used in the 
мше жау. In Norway the fruits are esteemed. They also 
grow in New England and northward, where they are often 
collected for culinary purposes. The “ high-bush cranberry ” 
b the Viburnum opulus of the U.S. and Europe. Its fruit 
has little value, although it is sometimes eaten. The name 
mountain cranberry is often given to the Arctostaphylos 
wa ursi of the U, S. апа Europe, a plant whose leaves are 
of value as a diuretic. 

The cranberry of U. S. markets is Vaccinium macrocar- 
ү It is a larger plant than the European species, with 
arger berries and leaves with less revolute |. It is 
gathered extensively from wild bogs. Early in the nine- 
teenth century efforts were made to cultivate it, and now 
the annual vield from the cultivated bogs of the U. S. is 
about 800,000 bushels, The largest areas of cultivated cran- 
"Irles occur respectively in the Cape Cod region, in New 
Jersey, Wisconsin, Long Island, and perhaps Michigan. 
Natural swamps or bogs are drained by means of open 
itches, the turf is removed, and the whole area is covered 
tto 6 inches deep with sand, in which the cuttings are set 
at intervals of 14 or 18 inches. The bog is provided with a 
dam and gates at the outlet of the main diteh, so that it is 
possible to flood the area for winter protection, or to escape 
frosts, or to destroy insect or fungous injuries. For this 
purpose a water-head is indispensable, as a pond, lake, or di- 
verted stream, 

Cranborne, Viscount: See SALISBURY, GASCOYNE-CECIL, 


Cranbrook, GatHorne-Harpy, Earl: English statesman ; 
b. at Bradford, England, Oct. 1, 1814; third son of Mr. John 
Hardy; educated at Oriel College, Oxford ; called to the bar 
10; entered the House of Commons 1856; defeated Mr. 
Gladstone in the eontest for the seat in Parliament for Ox- 
ford 1865; Secretary of State for the Home Department 
1868; Secretary of State for War in Mr. Disraeli's adminis- 
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tration 1874; created Viscount Cranbrook 1878; succeeded 
Marquis of Salisbury as Secretary of State for India 1878; 
Lord President of the Council in Salisbury’s cabinet 1885- 
86; created earl and baron Sept. 4, 1892. 


Cranch, CHRISTOPHER PEARSE: artist and poct; b. at 
Alexandria, Va.. Маг. 8, 1813; graduated at Columbian Col- 
lege, Washington, in 1831; studied divinity, but became a 
landseape-painter and author, residiug in Europe from 
1846-63, and subsequently at Cambridge, Mass, and in 
New York city. He published a volume of poems (1844), 
and two stories for children, The Last of the Huggermug- 
gers (1856) and Aobolfozoe (1857); also a translation of Ver- 
gil's Mneid (1872). Many of his finest poems appeared іп 
the Dial. D. Jan. 20, 1892. 


Cranch, WILLIAM, LL. D.: jurist: b. at Weymouth, 
Mass, July 17, 1769; graduated at Harvard in 1787. He 
was appointed chief justice of the U. S. circuit court for the 
District of Columbia in 1805. He held this position for fifty 
vears, during which, it is said, only two of his decisions 
were overruled by the Supreme Court of the U. S. As re- 
porter of the decisions of the Supreme Court he prepared 
nine volumes of reports (1801-15). His legal learning was 
very profound. Judge Cranch was first cousin to President 
John Quincy Adams. D. Sept. 1, 1855. 


Crane [O. Eng. cran, cf. Germ. Kranich: related are Gr. 
yépavos, Lat. grus]: апу one of various birds of the order 
Gralle or Alectorides, and belonging to the family Стигао, 
of which the genus Grus alone occurs in the U.S. They 
are nearly all large birds, with long necks, long legs, and 
powerful wings. Their wings are not elongated. but 
rounded. "The cranes are often popularly confused with the 
herons, but. structurally the two groups are quite distinct, 
while externallv the cranes differ from the herons in having 
& compact plumage, toes of moderate length, hind toe short 
and elevated, and part of head usually bare and rough in 
the adult. "The common European crane, Grus cinerea, 
stands about 4 feet high, is ashen gray in color, with face 
and neck nearly black. It breeds in marshes in northern 
Europe and Asia, migrating to warmer climes on the ap- 
proach of winter, It formerly bred in England, but long 
ago it ceased to be more than an accidental visitor. Cranes 
migrate in large flocks, flying at a great height and like 
geese іп a V-shaped body. The whooping crane (rus 
americana) is larger than the common crane, which it resem- 
bles, except that its adult plumage is pure white, the wings 
tipped with black. It frequents the southern parts of the 
U.S. in winter; in summer it migrates northward. This 
crane is remarkable for the extent to which the windpipe is 
coneealed in the breastbone, and for the complicated turns 
taken by the concealed portion. The U.S. have also the 
sand-hill crane (Grus canadensis) and the little crane (Grus 
fraterculus). To this family belongs also the demoiselle or 
Numidian crane (Anthropoides virgo), with which, rather 
than with the true crane, the Balearic cranes (Balearica) 
are ranked. Cranes use their bills as a weapon of defense, 
attacking the eves of an assailant. The blue heron (Ardea 
herodias) is sometimes, though erroneously, called the blue 
crane. F. A. Lucas. 


Crane: а machine Pee to raise heavy weights and 
to deposit them at some distance from their former position. 
It has two kinds of motion, namely, a lifting motion and а 
horizontal one. The latter may be circular or along a radius 
or а combination of both kinds. The simplest form of crane 
has an upright post, moving round a vertical axis, a swing- 
ing arm Jointed to the post at its lower end and fastened to 
the post by means of a pulley at its outer end, and a winch 
or other hoisting tackle. | 


Crane, Bruce: landseape-painter; b. in New York, 1857; 
pupil of A. Н. Wyant, New York, First exhibited National 
Academy 1879. His pictures are generally painted from 
American motives, and are fresh in color and frankly 
painted. Member Society of American Artists (1881) and 
of American Water-color Society. Studio in x^ TU 


Crane, Tuowas FREDERICK: scholar: b. in New York 
city, July 12, 1844; educated at the publie school and acad- 
emy of Ithaca, N. Y., and the College of New Jersey, Prince- 
ton (А. B., 1864; A. M. 1867; Ph. D., causa honoris, 1874) ; 
assistant Professor of Modern Languages, Cornell. Univer- 
sity, 1868: Professor of Spanish and Italian there in 1872; 
Professor of the Romance Languages 18841. Prof. Crane has 
devoted himself especially to the literary history of the 
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Romance languages during the Middle Ages, and to that 
branch of folk-lore relating to the diffusion of popular 
tales, and has published a large number of articles on these 
and kindred subjects in the North American Review, Inter- 
national Review, Harper's Magazine, Lipptncotts Maga- 
zine, and The Nation. We was also one of the founders of 
the American Folk-lore Society in 1888, and has been a 
frequent contributor to its journal, In this line of work he 
has published Jtaltan Popular Tales (Boston, 1885), and The 
KEvempla or Illustrative Stories from the Sermones Vul- 
gares of Jacques de Vitry (London, 1890, English Folk-lore 
Society) Prof. Crane has also. published Zudbleaux de la 
Révolution Française (6th edition 1892); Le Romantisme 
Français (3d edition 1890); La Société Française au Dir- 
Septieme Siècle (1889); and Chansons Populaires de la 
France (1891). С. Н, THURBER, 
Crane, WALTER: genre and decorative painter; b. in 
Liverpool, 1845. Pupil of his father, ‘Thomas Crane, por- 
trait-painter, and of W. J. Linton. Well known as an 
illustrator of children's books; third-class medal for water 
colors, Paris Exposition, 1889. Studio in очо m 


Crane. WILLIAM H.: actor; b. in Leicester, Mass., in 
1845 ; educated at the Boston common schools. ` He became 
a clerk in a drv-goods store in. Boston, and was a member 
of an amateur minstrel company. He made his first. ap- 
arance on the professional stage July 13, 1863, at Mechan- 
ies’ Hall. Utica, N. Y., taking the part of the notary in 
The Child of the Regiment. He joined the Holman The- 
atrical Company, and remained with this organization for 
seven vears, When he found an engagement. with the Oates 
Opera Company as leading comedian. He afterward ap- 
— in the burlesque of Erangeline at Niblo's Garden, 
New York, where he created the part of Le Blane. He 
played for a season in a Chicago stock company in legiti- 
mate comedy, and then went to California, where he met 
with success, In 1876 he entered into partnership with 
Stuart Robson, the comedian, and on Jan, 29, 1877, they pro- 
duced at the Park theater, New York, Leonard Grover’s 
farce Our Boarding House. They subsequently appeared 
together in Forbidden Fruit, Our Bachelors, Sharps and 
Flats, Comedy of Errors, and Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Their conspicuous success in Bronson Howard's The Hen- 
rietta ended after two years in a dissolution of the partner- 
ship. Crane began his first starring tour alone in The Sen- 
ator in 1889, and added much to his reputation by his artis- 
tie personation of Senator Hannibal Hivers. In 1892 he 
produced The American Minister. В. B. VALLENTINE. 


Cranesbill: See GERANIUM: е 


Cra’ney Island: at the mouth of Elizabeth river іп 
Norfolk co., Va.: has a lighthouse 50 feet high, standing in 
shallow water on iron screw-piles; lat. 36° 53' 28" N., lon. 
76° 20 W. During the civil war (1861—65) the Confederates 
erected batteries here. 


Cranganore: a maritime town of Southern India; on the 
Malabar coast; about 18 miles N. of Cochin (see map of S. 
India, ref. 7-0). A Christian church has existed here since 
the fifth century at least, This place was taken from the 
Portuguese by the Dutch in 1663, and now belongs to the 
British. 

Craniology: See SKULL. 

Cranium: See SKULL. 


Cranmer, THomas: English archbisho 
b. in Aslacton, Nottinghamshire, July 2, 1489, of an ancient 
Norman family. He studied at Jesus College, Cambridge, 
of which he became a fellow, and was well versed in Greek, 
Hebrew. and theology. In 1523 he was appointed lecturer 
on theology. He gained the favor of Henry ҮШ. in 1529 
by advising that tlie question of the king’s divorce should be 
tried by the word of God and referred to the universities. 
Ile was appointed a chaplain to the king, who sent him to 
Rome on a special mission, Не married, at Nuremburg, a 
niece of the reformer Osiander in 1532. He was appointed 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 1532 by the king, of whom he 
soon became the favorite minister and adviser. In 1538 he 
opposed the law of the Stir Articles or the Bloody Statutes, 
which, however, was carried through by the king's influence. 
One of the statutes forbade marriage to the clergy, Cran- 
mer himself was obliged to dismiss his wife. Cranmer pro- 
moted the translation and circulation of the Bible. On the 
death of Henry VHL, Jan. 28, 1547, Cranmer, in accordance 
With the royal will, was appointed one of the regents of the 


and Reformer; 
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kingdom. He was the head of a commission which com- 
posed the Liturgy of the Anglican Church in 154, and 
efficiently sup orted the Reformed cause during the гент 
of Edward VE In 1548 he secured the legalization from 
Parliament of the marriage of the clergy, and then his wife 
returned to him from Germany. On the accession of Queen 
Mary, in 1553, he was placed in the tower on а charge of 
treason, He was also accused of heresy, and was induced 
by the hope of saving his life to recant, and to subscrile 
to the doctrines of papal supremacy and the Romish view 
of the real presence; but his enemies were determined not 
to spare his life. He was burned at the stake in Oxfoni, 
Mar. 21, 1556, and met his death with great fortitude, 
thrusting his right hand into the flames before his biy 
began to burn. His works were published at Oxford, 1833, 
4 vols. Recent investigations prove him to have been an 
eminent scholar, and possessed of a large liturgical library 
whence he drew the special features of the English Book of 
Common Prayer. See his Life, by H. J. Todd (1831); Dean 
Hook (in his lives of the archbishops); Strype’s Annals, 
etc. $ see also Tennyson's Queen Mary for a kindly view 
of the archbishop's character. Revised by W. S. Perry. 

Crannog, krün' ig, or Crannoge: a fortified island, such 
as are found in the lakes of Ireland and Scotland, and 
which were used as dwellings and places of refuge by the 
ancient Celtic inhabitants. The area of a small isle in some 
cases was enlarged by wooden piles or heaps of stones 
Crannoges are mentioned in Irish annals as early as the 
ninth century, See Lake DwELLINGS. 

Cran'tor (in Gr. Kpdyrwp): Greek Academic philosopher; 
b. in Soli, Cilicia; lived about 300 в. c. He was a pupil of 
Xenocrates at Athens, and wrote, besides other works, a 
Treatise on Affliction, which was highly esteemed. He is 
mentioned by Horace as an eminent moralist. 

Cran’worth, RoBERT Мохзкү ROLFE, Baron: an Enz- 
lish judge; b. in Cranworth, Norfolk, Dec. 18, 1790. Не 
was elected to Parliament as a Liberal іп 1832; became 
Solicitor-General in 1834, and a baron of the exchequer in 


1839. In 1852 he was appointed Lord Chancellor by Lori 
Aberdeen. Having resigned in 1858, he was again Lord 


Chancellor from July, 1865, to June, 1866. D. Julv 26, 
1868. 


Crape P. crêpe < О. Fr. cresp(e), curled, frizzled : Ital. 
crespo < Lat. cris pus, curly]: a light, transparent fabrie, 
made of raw silk deprived of its gloss. Crapes are crisped 
or smooth, according to the degree of twist in weaving. 
They are manufactured in Italy, England, and France, aud 
are extensively used for mourning-dresses. 


Crary, ВЕхдАмтх FRANKLIN, D. D.: minister of the M. E. 
Church; b. in Jennings co., Ind., Dec. 12, 1821; educated at 
Belmont College, Ohio; pastor and presiding elder 1845-07; 
president of Hamline University 1857-61; superintendent 
of public instruction of Minnesota 1861; chaplain in the 
army 1862-03; editor of Central Christian Advocate 1864- 
72; presiding elder in Colorado 1872-80; editor California 
Christian Advocate 1880. D. Mar. 16, 1895. C. H. T. 


Cra’shaw, RICHARD: poet; b. in London about 1613: a 
clergy man's son. He was educated at the Charterhouse and 
at Cambridge; became а fellow of Peterhouse 1636. ln 
1644 he was ejected from his fellowship for refusing to sign 
the Covenant. Going to France, he became a Catholic, and. 
through the influence of Queen Henrietta Maria, beeatne 
attendant to Cardinal Palotta, and afterward a sub-canon at 
Loretto, where he died in 1649. His works, marked with 
fertility of imagination and devout fervor, are in two parts, 
the sacred poems are entitled Steps to (he Temple (London. 
1646), the secular The Delights of the Muses: 3d ed. of 
the sacred poems entitled Carmen Deo Nostro (Paris, 1652. 
Fullest edition is by A. B. Grosart, privately published 15727. 
It was he who wrote the immortal line on the miracle st 
Cana, Lympha pudica deum vidit et erubuit (the modes 
water saw its4iod and blushed), 


Cras'sus, Marcus Licixivs : a Roman triumvir: b. about 
108 в. c.; in his youth a partisan of Sulla, Не was elected 
pretor in 71 B. с., and defeated Spartacus, the leader of a 
servile revolt, In the vear 70 he was chosen consul as the 
colleague of Pompey. He amassed ап immense fortune by 
speculation, mining, dealing in slaves, and other methods. 
A varice is said to have been his ruling passion, but for th? 
sake of political suecess he gave large gifts to the peopie. 
About 60 в. c. he united with Cæsar and Pompey in a eoall- 
tion called the first triumvirate. Crassus and Pompey hav 
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ing been chosen consuls in 56 B. c.. the former obtained 
canmand of Syria for five years. He invaded Parthia іп 
the vear 54, in order to enrich himself by plunder. In 53 
в. C. he was defeated with great loss by the Parthian general 
Surena, near Carrhe (the Haran of the Bible). He was 
treacherously killed at a conference with Surena soon after 
that battle (03 B. c.). See Plutarch, Life of Crassus. 
Crate’gus (Gr. xpararyds, а thorn-bush]: a genus of trees 
and shrubs of the family dtosacee, nearly related to the ap- 
ple and pear. About sixty-five species have been described, 
but it is the opinion of botanists that many of these are 
-nonyms. They are almost entirely confined to the north- 
ern hemisphere of both continents, and are most numerous 
in North. America, "They are characterized by their spiny 
branches, adnate calyx-tube which surrounds and grows 
over the carpels, two-ovuled carpels which become bony at 
maturity, persistent calyx-lobes, and deciduous leaves. ‘The 
flowers resemble those of the apple, but they are usually 
white, and are often ill-scented. The best-known species is 
the hawthorn, C. oryacantha,a small tree. native of Europe 
and portions of Asia. It is abuydant in Great Britain, and 
isoften planted in the U. S. It bears small, dark-green three- 
to five-lobed leaves, sweet-scented white or pink flowers, and 
small, globular or ovoid, red fruits. It is extensively grown 
fur hedges, for which it is admirably adapted, its sharp 
thorns forming an effectual barrier to any pussage. By 
ling cultivation it has given rise to twenty or more well- 
marked varieties, varying from apetalous forms to those 
with a multitude of petals, and from white to pink, rose, 
and orange flowers, with leaves from almost entire to lacini- 
ate, and from green to golden margined. The fourteen 
North. American species are: C. douglarii of the Pacific 
coasts C. brachyacantha of Louisiana and Texas; C. crus- 
alli, C. coccinea, C, mollia, C. tomentosa, and C. punctata, 
cenerally from the Rocky Mountains eastward: C. spathu- 
inta, C. flava, C. cordata, C. viridis, C. apiifolia, C. uni- 
Лота, and C. estivalis ої the Southern U.S. C. E. B. 
Crater: See VOLCANOES. 


Crater Lake: in the western part of Klamath co., Ore. 
It is oval in form, with diameters of 6 miles and 5 miles, 
and is 2,000 feet deep. Its surface lies at an altitude of 
6.240 feet. From its margin on every side rise cliffs, the 
pe of which are from 1,500 to 2,000 feet above the water. 
‘rom the erest line of the cliffs there is everywhere a de- 
vent away from the lake, so that its catchment basin is lit- 
tle larger than its surface. It is fed by springs and has no 
visible outlet. As its name implies, it occupies the crater 
of an extinct voleano, and this voleano was at one time sev- 
eral thousand feet taller than the surviving cliffs, having 
probably lost its apex through’ the refusion of the under- 
ling core and the consequent faliing in of the higher parts. 
The rock is andesitic, but. а cone of basalt stands within the 
crater near its western side, projecting from the lake as an 
island. G. K. G. 

Crat'erus (in Gr. Kparepds): Macedonian general; one of 
the successors of Alexander the Great. He served under 
that prince in Asia, and was one of his favorite generals. 
After the death of Alexander (323 в. c.) he was associated 
with Antipater in the government of Macedonia. He was 
а by Eumenes, and killed in battle in Cappadocia in 
321 B. c. 

_Cra’tes of Athens: Greek comic poet; flourished about 
tH) в. с. Не was also an actor, and performed parts іп the 
plavs of Cratinus, According to Aristotle, Crates is mem- 
orable for having widened comedy from а personal satire 
to & universal work of art. Only small fragments of his 
comedies are extant, in Meineke's and Kock's collec- 
tions. 

Crates of Mallus in Cilicia: Greek grammarian of the 
scond century в. с.; founder of the Pergamene school; 
commentator on Homer and determined opponent of Aris- 
tarchus. Sent by Attalus, about 167 B.c., to Rome as an 
ambassador, he broke his leg, and, being thus detained, de- 
livered the first lectures on grammar ever delivered in 
Rome, Зее C, Wachsmuth, De Cratete Mallota (1860). 

B. 


de 


rates of Thebes: Cynic philosopher who lived about 
520 B. с., and was a disciple of Diogenes at Athens. He had 
a high reputation for probity, wisdom, and self-control. 
He was rich in his vont but set ап example of voluntary 
TT He wrote poems and other works, which are all 
OSL 
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Crati’nus (in Gr. Kparîvos): one of the leaders of the old 
Attie comedy; b. in 519. The Archilochus of comedy, he 
wielded personal satire and invective without reserve, and 
attacked Pericles unmercifully. In the Antghts (424) Aris- 
tophanes undertook to pity him. His reply the next year 
Was a brilliant victory over the Clouds with his Wine-flask, 
in which he represented Comedy as his lawful wife and the 
wine-flask as the charmer who had won him from his alle- 
giance. It was he who opened the field of mythological 
travesty” D. 422 в. c., though a later date has been advo- 
cated, Fragments in Meineke’s and Kock's collections. 

(таин (in Gr. Kpdrırxos): a Greek Peripatetic phi- 
losopher; b. in Mytilene about 75 в. с. He was the most 
eminent philosopher of that age in the estimation of Cicero, 
who was his pupil and friend. Pompey, after his defeat at 
Pharsalia, jud an interview with Cratippus, who conversed 
with him on the justice of Providence. Brutus attended 
his lectures at Athens in 44 в. с. Тһе only work attributed 
to him is one entitled On Divination by Dreams. 


Crato: a city in the southern part of the state of Ceara, 
Brazil; near the borders of Piauhy and Pernambuco, and 325 
miles froin the eoast at Fortaleza (see map of South America, 
ref. 4-H). It is in a fertile valley, watered by the little 
river Grangeiro, one of the few perennial streams of Ceará. 
During the dry season, when most of the neighboring table- 
land is like a desert, the valley of the Grangeiro remains 
green and affords good pasturage ; it thus serves as a refuge 
for the herds, and has become a principal center of the 
grazing industry. Crato appears to have been settled by 
explorers from Pernambuco, about 1610. Since 1820 it has 
been the scene of frequent political disorders, Pop. about 
10,000. HERBERT И. SMITH. 


Craven, Farts or (1801): Viscounts Uffington, Barons 
Craven (England, 1665).—Grorck GRIMSTON CRAVEN, third 
earl, b. Mar. 16, 1841; succeeded his father, WILLIAM CRAVEN 
(b. July 18, 1809) Aug. 25, 1866. D. Dec. 7, 1883, and was 
succeeded by WILLIAM GEORGE ROBERT, b. Dec. 16, 1868. 

Craven, ALFRED WINGATE: civil engineer; b. in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Oct 20, 1810; graduated with honors at Co- 
lumbia College. New York, and studied engineering, rapidly 
rising to the first rank in his profession; in 1849 became 

rominently connected with the Croton aqueduct, New 
ок; shortly after its completion was appointed engineer- 
in-chief to take charge of it; was afterward chosen com- 
missioner in connection with the aqueduct, and subsequent- 
ly filled both positions, engineer-in-chief and commissioner, 
and took complete charge of all the public works. He 
planned and carried into operation the svstem of sewers 
which is now in use in New York city. He was one of tha 
projectors and the first president of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers. D. in Chiswick, England, Mar. 29, 
1879. 

Craven, ELIJAH RICHARDSON, D. D., LL. D.: secretary of 
the Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sunday-school 
Work; b. in Washington, D. C., Mar. 28, 1824; graduated at 
Princeton College 1842, and Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary in 1848. Before entering upon his peu work he 
was pastor of the Reformed (Dutch church of Somerville, 
N. J., 1850-54, and of the Third Presbyterian church of 
Newark 1854-1887. He was moderator of the General As- 
sembly in 1885. Besides many articles published, he edited 
the American edition of the volume on Ztevelation in the 
Lange Series 1874. WILLIs J. BEECHER. 


Craven, Tuomas T.: rear-admiral U.S. navy; b. in Ports- 
mouth, N. H., Dee. 80, 1808; entered the navy as a mid- 
shipman May 1, 1822. During the summer of 1861 he com- 
manded the Potomac flotilla. He served with distinction 
in the civil war 1861-65. In 1862 he was made commodore; 
in 1866 rear-admiral; in 1866-68 in command of navy-yard 
at Mare island, Cal. ; in 1869 retired. D. in Boston, Mass., 
Aug. 23, 1887. 

Crawfish, or Crayfish: several long-tailed decapodous 
crustaceans, those of Europe and the Pacific States of the 
American Union belonging to the genus Astacus, while those 
of the Eastern States and the Mississippi valley belong to 
the genus Cambarus. They inhabit fresh water, and dig 
long burrows in the earth. They feed upon insects, mol- 
lusks, dead animals, ete. By some they are esteemed for 
the table. Crawfishes do immense damage by opening pas- 
sages for water through the levees of the Mississippi, which 
in some cases have caused extensive crevasses, In New 
England they are quite rare. Certain salt-water crustaceans 
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are оне called erawfishes, especially the spiny lobsters, 
of the genus Palinurus. 


Crawford. Faris or (1398): Earls of Balearres (1650) ; 
Barons Lindsay (previous to 1443); Barons Lindsay of Bal- 
earres (1633); Lords Lindsay and Barneil (Scotland, 1650); 
Barons Wigan (United Kingdom, 1826).—ALEXANDER WILL- 
IAM CRAWFORD Linpsay, twenty-fifth earl, M. A.; b. Oct. 
16, 1812; author of Letters on Christian Art, Lives of the 
Lindsays, Progression by Antagonism, ete. ; succeeded. his 
father, JaMES (b. Apr. 24, 1783), Dee. 15, 1369. D. Dec. 18, 
1880, and was sueceeded by JAMES LUDOVIC Lixpsay (b. July 
28, 1847) as twenty-sixth carl. 

Crawford, Frascis MARION: American novelist: son of 
Thomas Crawford, the sculptor. He was born at the baths 
of Lucea, Italy, Aug. 2, 1854, and received a very cosmo- 

olitan education, studying, among other places, at Cam- 
үүө (England), Heidelberg, and Harvard Universities, and 
traveling in India, where he edited a newspaper at Allaha- 
bad. This experience furnished the material for his first 
fiction, Mr. Isaacs (1882). He has written about twenty 
other novels, of which the best are, perhaps, A Roman 
Singer (1884) and Saracinesca (1887); Pietro Gheslert (1893). 
Since 1884 he has resided at Sorrento, Italy. H. A. BEERS. 


Crawford, GEORGE WASHINGTON: lawyer; b. in Columbia 
со., Ga, Dec. 22, 1798; graduated at Princeton in 1820: ad- 
mitted to practice law in Georgia in 1822; attorney-general 
of Georgia 1827-31; a member of Congress in 1843; Gov- 
ernor of Georgia 1843-47: and Secretary of War under Presi- 
dent Taylor 1849-50. 


Crawford, MARTIN JENKINS: lawyer: b. in Jasper co., 
Ga., Mar. 17, 1820; educated at Mercer University; rose to 
distinction at the bar: elected to the State Legislature 1845 ; 
elevated to the bench in 1853; in the House of Representa- 
tives 1856-61 ; withdrew on the secession of Georgia ; a mem- 
ber of the Congress of the Southern States which met at 
Montgomery Feb. 4, 1861; one of the three commissioners 
appointed by that body to treat with the authorities at 
hinen for a peaceful separation of the States; after 
the war resumed the practice of his profession; at the time 
of his death, July 22, 1883, was associate justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Georgia. 


Crawford, SAMUEL Мүше: О. S. military officer; b. in 
Franklin co., Pa.. Nov. 8, 1829: graduated at the Univer- 
sitv of Pennsylvania 1847 ; appointed assistant surgeon U.S. 
army 1851; served in Texas and New Mexico and through 
the civil war, becoming brevet major-general. At Antietam, 
in 1862, he took command of Mansfield’s division after the 
latter's death, and was severely wounded. Retired on account 
of wounds Feb. 19, 1873. D. in Philadelphia, Nov. 3, 1892. 


Crawford, Tuowas: sculptor: b. in New York, of Irish 
parentage, Mar. 22, 1814; studied under Frazer and Lau- 
nitz, workers in marble, in New York; went to Italy in 
1834 and was a pupil of Thorwaldsen at Rome, where he 
worked for many years. He was employed in 1849 by the 
State of Virginia to execute a colossal equestrian statue of 
Washington, which is at Richmond. Among his works are 
a statue of Orpheus and a colossal statue of the Genius of 
America, which is on the dome of the Capitol at Washing- 
ton. D. in London, Oct. 16, 1857. 


Crawford, WiLLiaM Harris: U.S. statesman; b. in Am- 
herst co., Va., Feb. 24, 1772; removed to Georgia in his early 
youth; admitted to the bar 1798; settled at Lexington, 
Ga. ; elected U. S. Senator 1807 by the Democrats; minister 
to France in 1813; Secretary of War in 1815; Secretary of the 
Treasury 1816-25. In 1824 he was nominated for the presi- 
dency of the U.S. by a Congressional caucus, and received 
forty-one electoral votes, the other candidates being Andrew 
Jackson, John Quincy Adams, and Henry Clay. (See Cau- 
cus.) D. Sept. 10, 134. 

Crawfordsville: city and railway center; capital of 
Montgomery eo, Ind. (for location of county, see map of 
Indiana, ref. 6-С), It is the seat of Wabash College, founded 
1832, and has fine publie schools; its leading industries are 
manufactures of buggies, nails, spokes, hubs, barbed wire, 
and collins; it also lias 3 foundries, 3. planing-mills, 4 ele- 
vators, 2 flour-mills, electric light, water-works, gas, natural 
and artificial, Pop. (1380) 5,251 ; (1890) 6.089, 

Коток oF " ARGUS News.” 

Crayer, kria'i-av’, Gaspar, de: Flemish painter; imita- 
tor of Rubens and of Van Dyck, with whose works Craver's 
are sometimes confounded; b. at Antwerp in 1582, and to 
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be studied to the greatest advantage in the museum: of 

Ghent, where аге іп the museum a Judgment of Solomon, 

and in the church of St. Michael a fine St. Catherine, srd 

his native city, especially a picture of Elijah in the Desert, 

D. 1669. W. J. 5. 
Crayfish: See CRAWFISH. 


Crayon [Fr. deriv. of crate, chalk : Ital. ereta < Lat. ere'ta, 
chalk; so named from island of Crete; cf. Germ. Kreide: 
a pencil used for drawing and made of chalk or a hardened 
paste of any finely powdered material, so as to make black, 
colored, or even white marks on paper or other surface: but 
not including ordinary lead-pencils, nor, in general, the 
slips of charred willow-wood used for charcoal drawings. 


Creameries: See BuTTER. 


Cream of Tartar (acid potassium tartrate, bitartrate 
of potash), or Potasse Bitartras [pharm.]: a compound 
contained in grape-juice and deposited from it in the pra- 
ess of fermentation, as it is less soluble in alcohol than in 
water. The crystalline crusts deposited are called crude 
tartar, от argol. When this crude tartar is purified it vicis 
cream of tartar, which is the acid tartrate of potassium, 
KH,C,O,. This salt is difficultly soluble in water, and in- 
soluble in strong alcohol. 

It is frequently adulterated with sawdust, clay, gypsum, 
flour, chalk, alum, and sulphate of potash. Samples pur- 
chased from several grocers in New York were found to 
contain considerable proportions of gypsum, or sulphate of 
lime, in one case 70 percent. Cream of tartar is extensively 
used, in connection with bicarbonate of soda, as a substitute 
for yeast and leaven for raising bread. (See BREAD.) Cream 
of tartar is often used as a mordant in dyeing wool. In mel- 
icine it is used for its cathartic, diuretic, and refrigerant 
properties. It is frequently prescribed in combination with 
senna, sulphur, or jalap. It is also used for the preparation 
of soluble tartar (neutral tartrate of potash), Rocheile or 
Seignette salts (tartrate of potash and soda), tartar emetic 
(tartrate of potash and antimony), tartarized iron (tarinee 
of potash and iron), white and black flux, ete. Salt of tar- 
tar is the carbonate of potassa, prepared by the incineration 
of cream of tartar. Revised by Ira Rewsey. 


Crease: See CRICKET (the game). 
Creasote : See CREOSOTE. 


Crea'sy, Sir EDWARD SHEPHERD: English historian and 
lawver; b. in Bexley, Kent, in 1812: educated on the foun- 
dation at Eton, where he obtained the Newcastle scho‘nr- 
ship in 1831; elected scholar of King's College, Сатти, 
in 1832, and fellow of the same college in 1834: called to 
the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1837; became Professor of Hi 
tory in University College." London, in 1840; and was av 
pointed chief justice of Ceylon in 1860. Among his works 
were Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World (1951) and a 
History of England (1869-70). D. Jan. 27, 1878. 

Cre’atine И rom Gr. крёаѕ, flesh]: a compound diseoremd 
in 1835 by Chevreul in raw museular flesh. and afterwarl 
carefully studied by Liebig and others. Anhydrous crea- 
tine has the formula C4H,N4,0,. Creatine is found in the 
flesh of many if not all vertebrate animals, but is now geh- 
erally considered to be one of the products of the normal 
destruction of the tissues. It occurs in the urine. 


Creatinine: a powerful organie base or alkaloid 
(CAH4N40); existing in small quantities in the juice of ani- 
mal flesh and in urine as one of the products of the physi 
logical destruction of tissues. When creatine is subjected 
to the aetion of strong acids it is changed to creatinine, 
which crystallizes in colorless prisms, 

Crébillon, krd’bée' yon’, PROSPER Jor.vor, de: French dr- 
matic poet; b. at Dijon, Jan. 13, 1674. He produced їп 
1705 7Idoménée; in 1707, A/rée; in 1709, Electre: khat- 
miste et Zénobie in 1711; and Pyrrhus in. 1726, after whi-h 
he wrote nothing for twenty years. He was admitted m 
the French Academy in 1731. His genius was hampered by 
poverty. Among his later works is Catilina (1749). Hes 
ranked among French dramatists of the first order. D. June 
17,1762. (See D'Alembert, É/oge de Crébillon.)—WHis Hn. 
CLAUDE PROSPER JOLYOT DE CRÉBILLON, fils, romaneist (Li 
77), is known as one of the most libertine writers of a met 
dissolute age. 

Crécy, Кга'ѕее': small town of France: department of 
Somme; about 12 miles N. of Abbeville (see map of Frane. 
ref. 2-Е). It was the scene of a signal victory gained by 
Edward III. with 40,000 English soldiers over a French 
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army of 100,000 on Aug. 26, 1346. It is stated that nearly 
3.000 of the French were killed in this action. Pop. (1896) 
1,592. 

(redentials [from Late Lat. credentia, credence, deriv. 
of cre dere, believe] : papers or letters given to an ambassa- 
dor or other diplomatie agent, in order to enable him to 
claim the confidence of the court to which he is sent. There 
am two sorts of. eredentials—the one sealed, drawn up and 
eountersigned by the Minister of Foreign Affairs; the other 
open, and signed only by the king. 

(гейі. Lorenzo, di: Florentine painter; b. 1459; papil of 
Verocchio and fellow-pupit of Leonardo, and one of the 
mast fertile and highly reputed of the school to which he 

belonged, His sacred subjects are characterized by quali- 
ties of noble expression and severe drawing, and his por- 
traits are of admirable fidelity and character. D. Jan. 12, 
1337. An important picture is the altar-piece in the cathe- 
dral of Pistoia, and there is a fine Nativity in the academy 
at Florence, besides easel pictures іп most of the museums 
of Europe. W. J. STILLMAN. 


Credit (Fr. crédit : Ital. eredito < Lat. creditum, loan, 
what is intrusted, pte. of ere dere, trust]: in bookkeeping, 
abbreviated as Cr., the reverse of debit, denoting in per- 
sonal accounts those items or values received from the party 
named at the head of the account. The term credit or 
стог is also applied to the side of an account-book on 
which are entered all moneys, goods, ete., received by the 
party that keeps the book. In political economy, credit 
means the power of borrowing money on other property, 
whether by nation or by individuals. In a majority of cases 
ans are made by persons who wish to retire from business, 
or who have more capital than they can advantageously em- 
plov, to parties entering into business or who wish to in- 
crease their business. “ Public credit ” means the general 
eontidenee placed in the solvency of a state, and in its fidelity 
à: well as its ability to pay its debts, or at least the interest 
on the saine. Revised by A. T. HADLEY. 

Crédit Agricole: See COMMERCIAL CRISES. 

Crédit Foncier, krá'dée' fon'sce-à' [i. e. landed credit, 
frm fond, bottom or ground]: in France,a plan of borrow- 
lux money by mortgaging land (for a sum not exceeding half 
its value), and repaying the borrowed money and interest in 
small and regular installments, The Crédit Foncier was 
established Feb, 28, 1852. Sce COMMERCIAL CRISES. 

Credit, Letters of: See LETTERS ОЕ CREDIT. 


Crédit Mobilier, kra асе mG bce'lcc-à (i. e. credit on mov- 
able or personal property): a gigantic scheme or joint-stock 
Company which originated in France in 1852, and was sanc- 
попе bv the Government, with a capital of 60,000,000 
francs, The objects of it are: 1. To initiate trading enter- 
prises of all kinds on the orinciple of limited liability; 2. To 
"ipersede or buy up ы | companies—e. g. railway com- 
Panles—and to substitute scrip and shares of its own for the 
eee bonds of the company; and 3. То carry on the 
ШИЕ — hank or bankers on the principle of limited 

The бы P card, Histoire de Crédit Mobilier (1867). 
ication a Mobilier of America is the title of an or- 
jusqu x jartered in Pennsylvania in 1859 as a corpora- 
idis — loan and contract business, апа reorgan- 
eee чо the intention, it would appear, of enabling 
ау ие d the Union Pacific Railway and others 
cess, The hor b. iem to reap enormous profits in case of suc- 
the affairs wr " " y of its management having been impeached, 
"estimtion pA ie Credit Mobilier received (1872-73) ап in- 
Charged With he Congress, certain members of which were 

There has be aving unlawfully profited by the enterprise. 
*n no institution of this kind in Great Britain. 

Creed [f Revised by A. T. HADLEY. 
Latin SENE. pat cre do, I believe, the first word in the 
Y аА of the Church]: a term origi- 
Ment or profess lief,” but commonly applied to a state- 
blum: b. : n of fundamental points of belief (Lat. sym- 
Бел бау J/nbole or profession de foi; Germ. Glaubens- 


hall 


doctrine The polly applied to summaries of Christian 
creeds у e Frotestant Churches agree in considering 


authotitutive Апаа of belief, the Bible alone affording 
their estimate ules of faith and practice, but they differ in 
more importa 2 the importance of symbols. Among the 
e Ap БЫ "creeds are the following: 
Thich most 8 Creed, a summary of the Christian faith 
Writers assert зап Churches accept. Many ancient 

t this was composed by the apostles them- 
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selves, before they separated after our Lord’s ascension; 
but this tradition is now almost universally rejected. The 
substance of it is no doubt. very ancient, but in its present 
form it dates from the fourth century. 

The Athanasian Creed, once supposed to be the work of 
Athanasius, was certainly composed by some other hand. 
It probably originated in Gaul, not far from the middle of 
the fifth century, but its author is not known. It is now 
omitted from the services of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in America, but it is still read in the Church of 
England. 

The Niceno-Constant inopolitan (or Nicene) Creed was first 
adopted at the Council of Nice 325 A. D. This creed sets 
forth the faith of the Church in respect to the errors of 
Arianism, It is admitted by many Protestant Churches, and 
is held as authority in the Roman and Greek Churches. The 
form in which the Nicene Creed now appears in the Angli- 
ean prayer-books is essentially identical with the modified 
form of this creed adopted by the second a@cumenical coun- 
cil of Constantinople, 381 A. D., with the addition of “and 
of the Son," made at Toledo in 589. The above formulas 
are known as the three catholic or general creeds, because 
they are received by the Greck and Roman Churches, as well 
us by several Protestant bodies, 

The Creed of Chalcedon was an exposition of faith de- 
clared by the fourth ocumenical council, held А. D. 451 at 
Chalcedon. It. embraced the Niceno-Constantinopolitan 
Creed, followed by a statement of the doctrine of Christ's 
Person. 

The so-called Creed of Pope Pius IV. is a statement of 
the doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church, as established 
by the Council of Trent. It was issued in 1564 by Pius IV. 
as & bull. It is slightlv altered from the Nicene Creed in 
the first part, but is much more complicated, and especially 
enforees the doctrine of transubstantiation. It is sometimes 
called the Tridentine Profession. 

The Greek Church has no symbolical books, strictly speak- 
ing. but approves the Answers of the Patriarch Jeremiah 
to the Lutherans (1576-80), the Orthodor Confession of 
Peter Mogila (1643), and the Eighteen Articles of the Synod 
of Bethlehem (or Jerusalem) (1672). 

The Russian Church, in addition to its use of the above- 
mentioned documents, has of its own: (1) the Primer for 
Children (1720); (2, 3) the Shorter and Longer Catechisms 
(1839); (4) the Treatise on the Duty of Parish Priests 
(1776). 

The Lutheran Church has had many creeds and confes- 
sions. Besides the Apostles’, Nicene, and Athanasian 
Creeds, may be mentioned the Augsburg Confession (1530), 
the Articles of Schmaleald (1537), the Catechisins of Luther 
(1529), the Confession of Lower Saxony (1571), the Suabian- 
Saxon Formula (1575). the Torgau Formula (1576), and the 
Formula Concorditre (1310). 

The Culvinistie Confessions of Basel (1534), the Tetrapol- 
itan Confession (1530), those of the Helvetie churches (1536- 
66), the Heidelberg Catechism (1563), the Expositio. Sim- 
pler (1566), the Formula Consensus (1675), the Gallican 
Confession (1559), the Belgie Confession (1559-61), the Scot- 
tish Confession of 1560, and especially the great. Westmin- 
ster Confession (1646). and Catechisms (Shorter, 1647; Larger, 
1648), the standards of the Presbyterian churches, are among 
the most important Protestant symbols. The articles held 
by the Congregationalists and Baptists are based upon the 
Westminster Confession. 

The Church of England receives the three catholic creeds 
and the Thirty-nine Articles, which, however, are not re- 
rarded in the light of a “creed” by either the Church of 

ngland or the Protestant Episcopal Church in the U. S., 
which receives a modification of them. (See the article 
THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES.) The Articles of the Methodist Epis- 
ecpal Church are also based upon the Thirty-nine Articles 
of the Anglican Church. The best book on the general sub- 
ject is by Philip Schatf. Creeda of Christendom (New York, 
6th ed. 1890, 3 vols.; history, with texts, of the Confessions). 

Revised by S. M. Jackson. 


Creede: mining-town: capital of Mineral co., Col. (for lo- 
cation, see map of Colorado, ref. 5-C); situated in a narrow 
ravine on Willow ereek, а small tributary of the Rio Grande; 
320 miles by.rail S. W. of Denver; the terminus of a branch 
railway, 10 miles long. connecting with the Denver and Rio 
Grande R. R. at Wagon Wheel Gap. It has very rich silver 
mines, extensive lumber-yards, electric lights, ete. The town 
is of recent growth, increasing from a small cluster of cabins 
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in 1891 to a town of over 5,000 inhabitants (including en- 
virons) in 1893. It is named from N. С, Creede (b. at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., in 1843), who staked out the first mine there 
in 1889. The business part of the town was almost entirely 
destroyed by fire June 5, 1892, the loss aggregating $1,000,- 
000. 


Creed’moor: village; Queens co., N. Y. (for location of 
county. see map of New York, ref. 8-K); on Long Island 
and on railway; 134 miles Е. of New York city; has the largest 
and most complete rifle-range in the U. S., belonging to the 
National Rifle Association, and is much frequented for target- 
practice. The range was established in 1871, chiefly at the 
expense of the State and the cities of New York and Brook- 
lyn. It now belongs to the State of New York. 


Creeks: See MUSKHOGEAN INDIANS, 


Creeper [named from the movements of the bird]: a жя 
lar name for several passerine birds of the genus Certhia 
and other allied genera of the family CertAiide. The com- 
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mon creeper of North America, Certhia familiaris ameri- 
cana, may be at once recognized among little perehers by 
its slender, eurved bill and rigid tail, much like that of a 
woodpecker. It is quick and restless in its movements, and 
scrambles about the trunks of trees, searching among the 
crevices of the bark for insects and their eggs. Unlike the 
nuthatches, it never hangs head downward. F. A. Lucas. 


Creeping of Rails: the remarkable phenomena of the 
motion of the rails of a railway-track in the direction of the 
traffic, which occurs on elastic road-beds, on grades, and par- 
ticularly on brid For instance,on the western division 
of the Canadian Pacifie Railway the line crosses a bog which 
yields about 6 inches under a train, so that the track is 
thrown into a series of waves. Under an ordinary train the 
rails creep a distance of about 12 inches in a length of 1} 
miles, and with a heavy consolidation engine, hauling thirty- 
five cars, the amount of creeping is 20 inches, On the eastern 
approach of the St. Louis bridge and on the bridge itself, a 
distance of 4,100 feet, the amount of creeping averaged, be- 
fore 1885, about a foot per day, so that men were constantly 
employed in putting in short pieces of rails at one end and 
taking them out at the other. Spikes, bolts, and the strong- 
est kind of joints have proved. ineffectual in preventing 
ereeping, these either being broken under the powerful 
stresses or the rails themselves twisted out of place. 

The reason for the creeping of rails was not understood 
until 1885, when the subject was investigated by Prof. J. 
B. Johnson, of Washington University, 5t. Louis, who also 
pointed out an effectual remedy. The cause is the wave-mo- 
tion of the rail, and the eonsequent elongation of the lower 
flange, under the passage of the traffic. The rear end of a 
line of rails being held down by the weight of a car or a train, 
the front end of the lower flange moves slightly forward by 
virtue of that elongation, and the train in passing on holds 
it firnly down in turn in the new position, so that it can not 
move backward. The remedy is to support the rail under the 
head instead of under the lower flange, and when this can be 
done it is found that the tendency is to creep backward rather 
than forward. See Journal of the Association of Engi- 
neering Societies (Nov., 1884), MANSFIELD MERRIMAN. 
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Crees: See ALGONQUIAN INDIANS, 


Crefeld, krü'felt: a manufacturing town of Rhenish 
Prussia; 13 miles №. W. of Düsseldorf, оп the railway to Co- 
logne (see map of German Empire, ref. 4-C). It is well built, 
and has more extensive manufactures of silk than any other 
town in Prussia. Here are also manufactures of cotton, 
linen, and woolen fabrics, lace, earthenware, etc. Pop. (158) 
73,872 ; (1895) 107,245. ! 


Creighton, MANDELL, LL. D.: ecclesiastic and historical 
scholar; b. at Carlisle, 1843; educated at Durham Grammar 
School and at Oxford; ordained deacon 1870; priest 1873; 
after holding various preferments he became, in 1885, canon 
of Worcester Cathedral; in 1884 he was elected Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in capone af —— Bishop of , 
Peterborough 1891, and Bishop of London 1896, Author 
of a History of the Papacy during the Period of the Reforma- 
tion (1882-87; his most important work); Primer of Roman 
History (1875); The Age of Elizabeth (1876); The Life of 
Simon De Montford (1877); Primer of English History 
(1877); Cardinal Wolsey (1888); Carlisle (1889). Editor of 
the English Historical Review since Jan., 1886. He repre- 
sented Emmanuel College at the 250th anniversary of Har- 
vard College in 1886, when he received the degree of LL. D. 


Cremation [from Lat. erema tío, deriv. of crema re, to 
burn]: the act or custom of burning the dead, especially as а 
substitute for earth-burial. The custom, which is one of great 
antiquity, prevailed in Eastern Asia and Western Europe, and 
was observed by not a few North and South American Indian 
tribes. The few instances of cremation given in the Old Tes- 
tament narratives seem to indicate that the Jews resorted to 
it rarely. The Phrygians are believed to have introduced the 
practice into Greece, where, as the poems of Homer show, it 
was common at the time of the Trojan war, although it did 
not supplant earth-burial ; and the Romans borrowed it from 
the Greeks, or perhaps from the Etruscans. Among the 
Romans it was generally practiced during the last years of 
the republic and under the empire, but was abandoned toward 
the end of the fourth century a. р. It was at one time the 
favorite method of disposing of the bodies of the dead 
among the Chinese, and Marco Polo, who traveled in China 
toward the end of the thirteenth century, found a crematory 
in every town he visited; but the custom is no longer ob- 
served in that country, although universal in Japan, into 
which it was introduced by the Buddhists. Cæsar relates 
that the Gauls burned their dead, and the relies and urns 
found in burial-mounds of Germany, Denmark, Scandinavia, 
and Great Britain, testify to the prevalence of cremation in 
Northern Europe in the ** bronze age," if not at a later period. 
The ancient practice was to burn the dead upon a funeral 
pyre of wood, upon which oil, incense, and spices, and some- 
times food and clothing, were placed (a practice similar to that 
prevalent among savages of burying food and weapons with 
the dead, and of sacrificing horses, dogs, or even slaves, for 
the service of the departed) Finally, the embers were 
quenched with wine, and the ashes, placed in a CINERARY Сах 
(q. v.), were deposited in a sepulcher (columbarium) or sub- 
terranean cell, or in some cases buried in the earth at the 
spot where the cremation took place. Cremation was un- 
known among the early Christians, chiefly because those who 
had come out of Judaism had inherited the custom of en- 
tombing the dead, and that method was hallowed by the 
burial of their Lord; with the spread of Christianity, the 
eustom was perpetuated, and eremation eame to be looked 
upon with abhorrence, largely because it seemed inconsist- 
ent with a belief in the resurrection of the dead. The bum- 
ing of the body of the poet Shelley and that of his friend 
Edward Williams, in 1822, and one which occurred in South 
Carolina earlier in the nineteenth century, are among the few 
instances of the occurrence of cremation in Christian lands 
before the year 1869, 

At the present day, in India and other Eastern countries, 
as well as in Japan, the dead are usually burned, and in India, 
until 1847, it was a common practice for a wife to burn herself 
in a funeral pile along with the body of her husband. (е 
SvTTEE,) Some native tribes of Northwestern British America 
still dispose of dead bodies by cremation. During the French 
Revolution it was proposed to reintroduce the practice of 
cremation, but no decided steps were taken, In 1856 Prof. 
H. C. Richter contributed an article to the Gartenlaube of 
Leipzig, in which a crematory furnace was described. The 
subject was discussed by scientists in Italy in 1866; in 1869 
Prof. Brunetti, of Padua, cremated the y of a woman; 
and in 1873, at the Vienna Exposition, he exhibited a model 
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furnace, together with some results of his experiments. In 
174. when a closed receptacle was used for the first time, the 
body of a woman was cremated at Breslau and another at 
Dresden. One of these was the wife of Sir Charles Dilke. In 
18574, largely through the efforts of Sir Henry Thompson, a 
society for the promotion of cremation was formed in Lon- 
don.and in1878 a erematory was built at Woking, in Surrey ; 
but the first cremation in England did not take place until 
1%%9, and even then was performed privately. 1n 1884 the 
act was declared legal in Great Britain, under certain condi- 
tions. In June, 1876, a congress of societies for the promotion 
of cremation met in Dresden, and the published reports of 
their proceedings did much to remove popular prejudice. In 
1576, also, Dr. Francis J. Le Moyne erected a crematory near 
Washington, Ра., and in December the body of Baron de 
Palm, who had died in New York, was burned. In that same 
year a body, that of Henry Berry, of Marion, S. C., was burned 
ona funeral pile, Cremation is now very general in Italy, 
where it was legalized in 1877. Paris. Gotha, and other con- 
tinental cities have erematories, and societies advocating the 
measure exist in countries where it isstill prohibited. In some 
places, as at Gotha, columbaria are attached to the crema- 
tory temple. In the U, S. erematories have been built in a 
number of places, including Washington, Lancaster, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Fresh Pond, L. I., Buffalo, N. Y., Detroit, Mich., 
st. Louis, Mo., Los Angeles, Cal., and Davenport, la. 

There are two distinct classes of arguments—hygienic and 
sentinental—in favor of cremation. The sanitarian urges 
the danger to the living of placing beneath the surface of the 
earth great numbers of the dead near large cities, gradually 
to decompose, thus contaminating the water and poisoning 
the air by the liberated gases, the overloaded soil being able 
te do its work of disinfection only to a limited extent. ‘The 
fear of being buried alive is very general, and is a powerful 
canse acting in favor of cremation. It simplifies very much 
the funeral rite,and hence from its economy commends itself 
toa large class. The objections to cremation, on religious 
grounds, are met by those who favor it with the statement 
that it makes the words of commitment, “ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust,” literally true, and that to deny the possibility of 
resurrection in such ease is to deny the omnipotence of the 
Creator, Furthermore, it permits the use of the same religious 
ceremonies as before; and generally a chapel for services 
is attached to à crematory. ‘The most important objection 
mixed against such total and rapid destruction of the body 
is medico-legul, as it is claimed that evidences of poisoning 
and violence would be destroyed. This is met by the state- 
ment that necessarily there would be a more careful examina- 
поп of bodies before burning, and probably a more general 
detection of crime. In all cases, the most decided measures 
аге taken to prevent any irregular use of the process. 

Cremation Furnaces.—The Siemens cremation furnace, 
which is used in Germany, consists of, first, a furnace, in 
which the body is placed for cremation ; and, secondly, в re- 
generator, in inch the gas and air used for combustion are 
Lcated before entering the cremation-chamber. The gas for 
combustion is prepared at a distance from the furnace, and 
i^ to it th ronpi underground flues. For general description 

of these furnaces, see FURNACE (Siemens iron). The regen- 
‘tors consist of fire-brick chambers filled with fire-brick 
laid loosely, having regular spaces between them through 
which the air and gas can pass The gas and air are ad- 
mitted at the bottom of the regenerators through separate 
valves, and pes upward through the loosely laid flre-brick, 
to become heated by contact with them—in what way will 
be shown presently. The heated gas and air unite at the 
entrance. to the cremation-chamber, where combustion en- 
“ves, producing an intense heat and flame that reach to the 
dorat the farther end of the furnace, The burnt gases, 
Men ae through the furnace, pass back again to 
бо HS he furnace at which they entered—the entrance 
ШЕ Шы being separated vertically by a thin dia- 
idee eae zT c and downward through the regenera- 
“и ete : T loosely laid fire-brick in their descent, and 
Si топ | — bottom of the regenerators. comparatively 
hu: ys z : x alves to a high chimney-stac : whence 
in the m k ot ıe air, At stated intervals the butterflies 
— йш ры a by which the currents of air and 
erators, bec Ked, во that they pass upward through the regen- 
| ` become heated in their passage through them, and 
after coinbust i ; I ^ * 
— ustion in the furnace pass downward through the 

. nerators, which absorb their surplus heat. This reversing 

the currents is done ov кшш e ES ee 
to a strong heat bef, every half hour. The furnace is raised 
§ neat before the body is introduced, and after the 


the 
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body is in the furnace and the door closed, the amount of 
gas supplied to the furnace is gradually diminished, as the 
gases coming from the body are suflicient to support com- 
bustion, In this way no foul vapor can escape into the air, 
every particle being oxidized; and when the process is com- 
pleted—which takes about half an hour—nothing is left in 
the furnace but a small quantity of white ash, which is care- 
fully collected and placed at the disposal of the friends, 

The Gorini furnace, used in Great Britain, Italy, and else- 
where on the continent. of Europe, consists of a furnace, a 
chimney, and a flat-bottomed receiver, connecting with both. 
Апу products escaping from the receiver are consumed by a 
second fire, of coke, kept burning in the base of the chimney ; 
hence there is no smoke or offensive odor, The time re- 
quired for the combustion of an adult varies from one and 
a quarter to one and three-guarter hours, and the ashes 
weigh from 5 to 7 lb. The Venini furnace, used in some 
crematories іп the U. S., reduces a body іп about one hour 
and a half. The literature of the subject, all of compara- 
tively recent date, is abundant. See Н. Thompson, Treat- 
ment of the Body after Death (London, 1874), and. Modern 
Cremation (London, 1889); Ullersperger, Urne oder Grab 
(1874); Leach, Cremation (London, 1884); Erichsen, The 
Cremation of the Dead (1887); Cameron, The Modern Cre- 
mation Movement (Paisley and London, 1888), 

SAMUEL SEXTON, 

Cremer, AUGUST HERMANN, D. D.: German theologian: b. 
in Unna, Westphalia, Oct. 18, 1834; educated at Halle and 
Tübingen; from 1859-70 pastor at Salst; since 1870 Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the University of Greifswald ; author 
of the Billico- Theological Lexicon of N. T. Greek, of which 
the seventh edition appeared (Gotha, 1892) in the German 
original and the third in the English translation (Edin- 
burgh, 1886). HENRY E. JaconBs. 


Crémieux, krá' mi-ó, Isaac ADOLPHE: French advocate 
and republican; b. of Jewish parents at Nimes, Apr. 30, 
1796. Не practiced as an advocate in the court of cassation 
in Paris. In 1842 he was elected a member of the Chamber 
of Deputies, in which he acted with the radical party. He 
was minister of justice in the provincial government (1848), 
and retired from office in June. He was a member of the 
National Assembly in 1849-50. In Sept., 1870, he became 
minister of justice after the deposition of Napoleon ПІ. As 
president of the Universal Israelite Alliance of Paris, he 
displayed a remarkable activity in behalf of the Jews all 
over the world. D. at Passy, Feb. 10, 1880. 


Cremnitz: same as KREMNITZ (9. v.). 


Cremo'na: a province of Italy; bounded N. by the prov- 
inces of Bergamo and Brescia, W. by Milan, S. by Piacenza, 
Parma, and Reggio, and E. by Venetia. Area, 632 sq. miles. 
The soil is fruitful, producing grain, maize, rice, flax, wine, 
olives, etc. Capital, Cremona, Pop. (1881) 302,064; (1890) 
305214. ., 

Cremona: a city of Italy; capital of the province of same 
name; in Lombardy; on the Po; here crossed by a bridge; 
47 miles S. E. of Milan (see map of Italy, ref. 3-C). It is 
surrounded by walls, is well built, with wide streets, and has 
handsome palaces and a cathedral. ' Connected with the ca- 
thedral is a belfry called il Torazzo or the great tower, 372 
feet high, completed in 1284, and one of the most beautiful 
towers in Italy. Cremona is a bishop’s see, and has a city- 
hall, two theaters, a lyceum, a publie library, and several 
hospitals. Here are manufactures of silk and cotton fabrics, 
pnm and chemical products. It was formerly cele- 

rated for the violins of the Amatis (1590-1620). of the 
Guarneris, and of Stradivari (1670-1728). Cremona was a pop- 
шоп town during the ancient Roman empire. Pop. 37,400. 


Crenelle', or Crenel : a battlement, ог an embrasure in a 
battlement. The word crenellated is employed to signif 
that a building is supplied with crenelles. In its French 
form (crenelé, crenellated, embattled) the word is also used 
in heraldry and signifies broken into battlements, or square 
projections; thus a fesse crenelé has one edge so embattled. 


Creole [Fr. créole; from Span. criollo, a deriv. of criar, 
create, nurse, bring up, Re. a native of the West Ind- 
ies or South America who is descended from Europeans. 
The term is sometimes applied erroneously, and not in the 
West Indies, to those whose ancestors were partly white, and 
have in their veins some blood of the Indians or Negroes, 
The word is used adjectively, and applies to other things 
than man; thus ereole chickens are those from a recently 
imported European or other stock, R. STURGIS. 


572 CREOSOTE 

Cre’osote, or Creasote [from Gr. xpeo-, the combining 

form of xpéas, flesh + od(ew, save]: а sirupy liquid obtained 
for commercial purposes chiefly from wood-tar and coal- 
tar, especially from the latter. Both varieties of creosote 
are very complex mixtures of compounds related to phenol 
or carbolic acid, and of various hydrocarbons (кее HYDRO- 
CARBONS), as naphthalene, phenanthrene, anthracene, etc. 
Wood-tar creosote has & strong, penetrating odor resem- 
bling that of wood-smoke. It is a good an De and has 
become а valued remedy in tuberculosis of the lungs. Coal- 
tur creosote is very extensively employed for preserving 
timber, for softening hard pitch, as a fuel, as an antiseptic, 
and as а cattle wash for the purpose of destroying animal 
wrasites. It is generally adulterated in commerce with а 
| yereentage of phenol (see CARBOLIC. Ас), which can 
with vitioulty be detected. It is also employed in tooth- 
ache, in obstinate vomiting, and as an outward application 
in cancer. In an overdose it is an irritant poison, for 
which any soluble sulphate (as magnesium sulphate) is an 
antidote. Revised by IRA REMSEN. 

Creosoting : See PRESERVATION OF TIMBER. 

Crescen'do [Ital., increasing]: in music, a gradual in- 
creasing of sound, or changing from piano to forte and for- 
tissimo. It is marked thus =, or with the abbreviation 
Cresc. 

Cres’cent [from Lat. cres cere, grow, increase]: the figure 
of the new moon. The standard of the Turkish army bears 
the figure of a crescent; the word “crescent ” itself is often 
used figuratively for the Turkish military power. It had also 
been the emblem of the Greeks before the conquest of the 
Fastern empire by the Turks, and was used by Genghiz 
Khan’s Tartars and other nations of Central Asia. 


Crescent, Order of the: an order instituted at Angers 
in 1464 by René, Duke of Anjou, brother and heir-apparent 
of the Neapolitan king, Louis IIT. The badge was a cres- 
cent of gold, on which the words “ Loz en Croissant” 
(* Praise to that which increases”) were enameled in red 
letters. Its aims were those common to all military and re- 
ligious orders—defense of the Church and of the innocent 
suffering, deference to ladies, and to all divinely appointed 
authorities, ete. The order is not known, however, to have 
survived its founder. The Turkish decoration of the Cres- 
cent, sometimes called an order, was instituted by Selim III. 
after the battle of Abukir, 1799, and was designed to be giv- 
en only to Christians who in some way or other had aided 
the sultan. The first to receive it was the British admiral 
Nelson. 


Cres’co: city; capital of Howard co., Ia. (for location of 
county, see map of Iowa, ref. 2—1); on the C., M. and St. P. 
К. R.; 60 miles №. of the Mississippi river. It has seven 
churches, a high school, a parochial school, foundries, brick 
and tile works, flour-mills, creameries, ete.; it is the center 
of large dairy, poultry, hog, and cattle interests. Pop. (1880) 
1,875; (1890) 2,018; (1893) 2.300; (1895) 2,529. 

EDITOR or * HOWARD County TIMES.” 

Cre'sol [from creosote + alcohol: called also Cresyl'ic 
Ac'id and Cres’yl Al'cohol]: a compound (С, НО) derived 
from coal-tar or from wood-tar bv fractional distillation. 
Most of the CannoLtc ACID (g. v.) of commerce contains а 
large percentage of cresol. It combines with alkalies, like 
its analogue phenol, and hence is by some called an acid ; it 
is isomeric with benzyl alcohol, and is itself properly one of 
the alcohols, It refracts light strongly, and Soils at 397^ F. 
It is not identical with carbolic acid, but is used in its place 
as а disinfectant. 


Cresses: plants having a pungent taste and diaphoretie 
and other medicinal qualities; belonging chiefly to the nat- 
ural order Crucifere, and found in the temperate and north- 
ern parts of the earth. Many are used as articles of food. 
The common cress, Lepidum safivium, an annual and a na- 
tive of Asia, has been introduced into other countries. In 
the UL S. it is usually sown out of doors in the autumn or 
very early in spring. It is used as an antiseorbutie dur- 
ing Arctic voyages, The Virginia cress (Z. virginicum) is 
cultivated as a salad in North America, the West Indies, 
and Great Britain. The bitter cress (Cardamine amara), the 
lady's smock, or cuckoo flower, as it is called in England (€. 

pratensis), and the hairy cress (C. hirsuta) are found both in 
[ир and North America, Water-cress (Nusturtium of- 
fieinale) is а perennial aquatie plant, used as a spring salad, 
and is a native of almost all parts of the world. The leaves 
have a pungent taste, to which is added a little bitterness 
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and saltness. "They are very refreshing, however. It grows 
best in shallow running water with а bottom of sand. [t i 
often cultivated and brought to market in North Ameria 
and Europe. See NASTURTIUM. 


Cres’son: railroad junction; Cambria co., Pa. (for lwa- 
tion of county, see map of Pennsylvania, ref. 5-D3: 252 
miles W. by N. from Philadelphia and 102 miles Е. «f 
Pittsburg. It is beautifully situated on the summit of the 
Alleghany Mountains, about 3,000 feet above the level o 
the sea. It is а fashionable place of summer resort. Pup. 
not in the census of 1890. 


Cressy, in France: See Crécy. 


Crest: something worn on the helmet in ancient warfare. 
Among the Greeks it was often of horsehair, forming a siff 
ridge along the top, but falling in а long soft appendage be- 
hind the nape of the neck. Among the Romans it was sume 
times of stiff upright feathers, but was not in general use a 
an ornament, In the Middle Ages, as the helmet often cov- 
ered and concealed the face, the crest became a means of 
knowing the wearer. It was often very elaborate, made of 
thin metal or of boiled leather, und painted in rich colon. 

In heraldry, an appendage to the escutcheon, usual 
though not necessary in a man's achievement, or general ois- 
play of armorial bearings, but not in place in the achieve- 
ment of a woman. It is carried upon а so-called reath, 
which is sometimes put above & helmet, and sometimes di- 
rectly above the eseutcheon. 


Crested Butte: city; Gunnison co., Col. (for location rf 
county, see map of Colorado, ref. 4-С) ; on branch of Denver 
and Rio Grande R. R.; 18 miles N. of Gunnison, It is en- 
gaged in mining gold, silver, and coal, and in manufactur- 
ing coke. Pop. (1890) 857. 


Crestline: city and railway junction (founded in 1%; 
Crawford co., О. (for location of county, see map of li 
ref. 3-F); 63 miles №. by E. from Columbus, Леге аге 6 
churches, 2 schools, extensive shops of the Penn. К. R., loek- 
works, a furnace, and artesian water-works. Pop. (15) 
2,848; (1890) 2,911; (1893) 4.500. EDITOR OF *“ ADVOCATE.” 

Creston: city and railway junction; capital of Union 
co., Ia. (for location of county, see map of lowa, ref. 7-Е: 
190 miles W. of Burlington. It has several banks, a graded 
school, wagon-factories, and large machine-shops and œr- 
works. Pop. (1880), 5,081; (1890) 7,200 ; (1893) estimated, 
9,000 ; (1895) 6,630. EDITOR OF '* ADVERTISER." 


Creswell, Јонм А. J.: lawyer; b. at Port Deposit. Mi. 
Nov. 18, 1828 ; educated at Dickinson College. Carlisle, Pa.: 
became a prominent lawyer; allied himself with the Wis 
the Democrats, and finally with the Republicans He w» 
appointed adjutant-general of Maryland in 1862: in the 
same year was chosen a Republican member of Congress 
and in 1865 was elected a Senator of the U.S. for a sl: 
term. He was a member of the convention which renen- 
nated Lincoln, and of that which nominated Grant. In 
Mar., 1869, he was appointed Postmaster-General of the U. 5. 
He resigned in Mar., 1578, and was then reappointed. serv 
ing until July 3, 1874. D. at Elkton, Md., Dee. 23, 1591. 


Cresylie Alcohol, or Cresylic Acid: See CResot. 


Cre'ta [Lat., chalk, originally Cretan — а pharma- 
ceutical name for cuaik (native carbonate of lime) and f 
the precipitated carbonate of lime. The former is mer 
generally used. The chalk is powdered, washed, and drivi, 
and is then known as creía preparata (prepared chalk) аш 
excellent antacid remedy. Creta precipitata (the chem 
cally prepared chalk) is more finely divided. See CHALK. 
Cretaceous Period: the division of geologic time fo 
lowing the Jura-Trias and preceding the Eocene. In Fns- 
land and France, where the name cretaceous was first ucl. 
the principal formation representing the period is of chalk. 
and chalk-beds are also found in Texas and Arkansas, bii 
in other regions the name is not descriptive of Пее 
character. The life of the period is profusely терте 
by fossils; among the more characteristic are the idis. 
an aberrant family of lamellibranehs:; ammonitids with she’ 
artly uncoiled: and birds with teeth. Cretaceous roM 
ıave a great development in North America. They occu[? 
a belt on the Atlantic coastal plain from New Jeney t 
Texas: cover an immense area on the Great Plains fr 
Texas to Athabasca; reappear frequently among the meun- 
tuin-ranges of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Arizona, ald 
New Mexico; are greatly developed in the mountains of 
Northeastern Mexico; and appear at many points on che 
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Pacifie coast from California to British Columbia. W. of 
the 100th meridian they contain an important store of coal, 
a store that when fully explored may be found to exceed 
that of the Carboniferous rocks of the Mississippi basin and 
Appalachian region. A compendious treatise on the North 
American Cretaceous, by Dr. Charles A, White. is contained 


in Bulletin No. 82 of the U. 5. Geological Survey. See 
DAKOTA FORMATION, FossiL INVERTEBRATES, FosSIL PLANTS, 


FossiL VERTEBRATES, GEOLOGY, Historic; and LARAMIE. 
G. К.а. 

Crete. ог Can'dia (Gr. Kpfrn; Turk. Kiridi): a large 
and famous island of the Mediterranean; between lat. 84° 
57 and 35° 41' N., and lon. 23° 29' and 26° 20 Е. It is 150 
miles long, and from 6 to 35 miles wide. Area. 2,949 sq. 
miles. The surface is mountainous. Mt. Ida rises near 
the middle of the island to the height of 7,674 feet. Nu- 
Merous caverns oceur here, and an extensive one near Mt. 
Ida is fabled to have been that which was anciently the 
retreat of the Minotaur. Among the minerals are limestone 
and slate. The chief products of Crete are cotton, tobacco, 
olive oil, grapes, oranges, lemons, wine, silk, and wool. The 
population in ancient times is believed to have amounted to 
1.200.000, and at the time when it was acquired by the Vene- 
thins to 500.000; it was estimated in 1885 at 294,102, of whom 
abont 50,000 are Mohammedans, nearly all the others being 
Christians belonging to the Greek Church, which has eight 
bishops in the island. Most of the Mohammedans, however, 
are Greek by descent, and Greek is the only language spoken 
in the island. 

fistury.—Crete is by some historians considered the 
cradle of the civilization brought to Europe by the Phoeni- 
cans and Egyptians. According to tradition, Minos, а 
celebrated legislator, reigned over this island before the be- 
ginning of the historical period. In the time of Homer, 
Crete had a dense population of the Hellenic race, and con- 
tained a great number of flourishing cities. Crete was 
visited by the apostle Paul, who planted a church in it. 
The Venetians became masters of this island in 1204. The 
Turks conquered it from the Venetians in 1669. In 1866 
the Christian inhabitants revolted against the Turks, and 
demanded annexation to the kingdom of Greece. This war 
excited much sympathy among Christian nations, but the 
Cretans were subdued in 1869. They obtained, however, а 
kind of constitution, but bad government caused ап insur- 
rection in 1891, which was suppressed, but has been repeated 
several times, especially in the spring of 1897. 

Crete: city and railway junction; Saline co., Neb. (for 
location of county, see map of Nebraska, ref. 11-6); 20 miles 
from Lincoln. It has several manufactories, and is the seat 
of Duane College. Pop. (1890) 1,870; (1890) 2,310. 

Crétineau-Joly, krütcée'nó' zhoólee', Jacques: French 
author; b. in Fontenay, Sept. 23, 1803; studied theology in 
Paris, and wrote a number of works in defense of the in- 
terests of royalty and the Catholic Church. He is best 
known by his History of the Jesuits (6 vols.. Paris, 1844- 
46; 4th ed. 1856), an elaborate work in defense of that 
order апа at their request. Among his other works are 

Mistotre de la Vendée Militaire (4 vols.; 5th ed. 1864); 
Пете de Louis Ph г ерре (2 vols., 1861-63; 2d ed. 1867); 
le Pape Clément XIV. (1893). D. in Vincennes, Jan. 1, 


1575. 


Cret'inism (in Fr. erétinisme): a form of congenital dis- 
ene In which mental and physical deformities are promi- 
ment. It has been found especially in certain parts of 
"witzerland. and Central Europe, in the Himalayas and in 
"ег parts of Asia, and to a slight extent in America. The 
Inhabitants of the valleys between mountain chains are 
“pecially prone to be affected, and it has been suggested 
MA the prevalence of the disease was due to lime salts or 
EE constituents in the waters used by the people of the 
x — localities, It is probable that the character of the 
HE less significance than has been believed, and the 
Regen Тук. of cretinism in regions abounding with 
Teele hes d s may depend upon other causes. Not 
d i о 1$ distinet evidence of hereditary transmission, 
Unus е 8 large part of the population may 
pendent п — п. ected. Cretinism is recognized to be de- 
intent et i» Isease of the thyroid gland, or at all events 

— Г ев symptoms depend upon such disease. 
devoid of айны HI or idiotic, and may be completely 

Physically the E for intellectual development. — 
remains dw : е Isease is highly characteristic. The body 

aried, and perhaps distorted by disease and de- 
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formity of the bones. The head may be small, with retreat- 
ing forehead and broad top, or it may be unusually large; 
the nose is flat, the mouth large, and the tongue broad, thick, 
and protruding. The eyes are small end frequently deep- 
set, being covered by thick brows and lids. The hair of the 
head may be scanty, and the body is generally completely 
hairless. ‘The skin is dry and harsh, often ashen or yellow- 
ish in color, and the subcutaneous tissues may be thickened, 
causing the skin to hang in folds in various parts. The 
cretin 15 usually dirty, and has a voracious appetite. 

The treatment of eretinism has received a notable addi- 
tion within recent years in the administration of thyroid 
gland or extracts of the thyroid gland of animals, or in the 
implantation of the thyroid gland of animals into the cre- 
tins body. Decided improvement, and sometimes almost 
cure results. WILLIAM PEPPER. 


Creuse, kriz: a department near the center of France; 
area, 2,151 sq. miles. The surface is mostly mountainous, 
The principal mineral productions are coal and salt. Capi- 
tal, Guéret. Pop. (1881) 278,782 ; (1896) 279,366. 

Creusot, Le, or Le Creuzot, le-kró zó' : town of France: 
department of Saône-et-Loire; 12 miles S. S. Е. of Autun 
(see map of France, ref. 5-G); in the midst of rich mines of 
coal and iron. It has extensive blast furnaces, foundries, 
machine-shops, and glass-works. Pop. (1896) 32,034. 

Creuzer, kroit'ser, GEORGE FRIEDRICH: German philolo- 
gist and antiquary; b. at Marburg, Mar. 10, 1771; became 
Professor of Philology and Ancient History at Heidelberg 
in 1804, and retained that position for forty-four years, His 
principal work is the Sn dipl dh and Mythology of Ancient 
Peoples, especially the Greeks (4 vols. 8vo, 1810-12). He 
uscribed to the pagan myths a mystical significance and a 
supernatural origin, a theory which was fiercely attacked, 
especially in Voss's Antisymbolik. He also edited the Ox- 
ford Plalinus (3 vols. 1835). His numerous German trea- 
fixes have been collected in 4 vols. (Leipzig, 1848). D. in 
Heidelberg. Feb. 15, 1858. See his autobiography (1847): B. 
Stark, Fr. C. sein Bildungsgang und seine bleibende Bedeu- 
tung (Heidelberg. 1875) ; Bursian, Geschichte der Philologie 
in Deutschland (Munich, 1883). ALFRED GUDEMAN. 


Crew: in nautical language, the body of men employed 
in a vessel of any kind as distinct from the officers, The 
commander of a U. S. man-of-war is required to send to the 
Navy Department upon commissioning, and quarterly there- 
after, a muster-roll of the crew which includes petty officers, 
seamen, and marines Prior to clearance, the master of a 
merchant vessel is required to deliver to the collector of cus- 
toms his crew list. By the U.S, Postal Subsidy Act of 1890 
one-fourth during the first two vears of the contract, one- 
third during the three succeeding vears, and one-half there- 
after of the crew of a subsidized vessel shall be citizens of 
the U. 5. 

Crewe: town of Cheshire, England ; 34 miles S. E. of 
Liverpool (see map of England, ref. 8-6). It has one of the 
largest railway stations in England, works for the construc- 
tion of railway earriages and locomotives, and a park of 40 
acres. Pop. (1891) 28,761. 


Crib: See FOUNDATIONS. 


Cribbage [from crib, as used in the game]: a game at 
cards, usually played bv two persons. The game is sixty- 
one points, which are scored with pegs on a board called a 
eribbage-board having sixty-one holes on each side. In the 
U. S. the game, when two or four play, is decided by the 
winning of two out of three legs. Where three play, the 
first out in a double circuit of the board is the winner. 
When cribbage is played by three persons а three-cornered 
board is used. In this case each player receives five cards, 
and an extra card is dealt, which is added to the crib. 
When four persons play each has a partner, and each re- 
ceives five cards, of which he discards one to form the erib. 
When only two persons play, six cards are dealt to each 
player, and each discards two, to form what is called the 
erib, which belongs to the dealer. The pack is then eut, 
and the dealer turns up a сага, called the /urn-vp, which 
is reckoned in scoring as belonging to all the hands and 
the crib. The cards held in the hands are then played al- 
ternately, counting the pips or spots (face cards counting 
ten) up to thirty-one, for which two is scored to the person 
plaving the card that makes it, and scoring in the same 
way for every combination made according to any of the 
following rules: Any combination of cards the united spots 
of which make up fifteen scores two points. A sequence 
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in rank (without regard to suit) of three or more cards scores 
one for each card. Two similar cards of different suits 
(as two fives or two knaves) form a pair, and score two; 
three form a pair-royal, and four a double pair-royal, scor- 
ing respectively six and twelve. When the cards are all 
played each hand is counted by itself, according to the 
same rules. For example, à hand containing two sevens, an 
eight, and a nine, with an eight turned up, would score twen- 
tv-four; four fifteens (produced by the different combina- 
tions of eight and seven) — 8; four sequences of three each 
= 12; two pairs = 4. If the cards in either hand, or the 
cards in the erib and turn-up, are all of the same suit, it is 
called a flush, and one is scored for each card. If a knave 
of the same suit as the turn-up be in either hand or in the 
crib, the holder scores one; when the turn-up is a knave 
the dealer scores two. During the play, when it is found 
impossible to count to thirty-one without passing that limit, 
it is called a go, and the last player scores one. 


Crichton, kritün, JAMES: called THE ADMIRABLE CRICH- 
TON ; b. in Perthshire, Scotland, Aug. 19, 1560; a son of Rob- 
ert, lord-advocate of Scotland. Educated at St. Andrews, 
before he was twenty he had run through the entire circle 
of sciences. He could speak in ten languages, and was 
adroit in all manly accomplishments. He journeyed through 
Europe about 1580, challenging all scholars to a learned dis- 
putation in any of twelve tongues. He vanquished all the doc- 
tors of all the universities; moreover, he disarmed the most 
famous swordsman of the time in fencing, and by his grace 
and manly beauty his amorous triumphs were not less dis- 
tinguishod. He found his death between 1585 and 1591, at 
the hands of Vincentio, son of Gonzago, the Duke of Man- 
tua, a dissolute youth whom he had roughly jostled in a car- 
nival encounter. * He was,” says Scaliger, “a man of very 
wonderful genius, more worthy of admiration than esteem.” 
"Тһе stories of his accomplishments are no doubt exagger- 
ated. He published Latin verses and prose essays of no 
great value. 
and the article in the Dictionary of National Biography. 

Crichton-Brown, Sir James, M. D., LL. D., Е. К. S.: 
English physician ; b. in Edinburgh, 1840; educated at Trin- 
ity College, University of Edinburgh, and the medical 
schools of London and Paris; is vice-president and treas- 
urer of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, and member 
of many learned societies; author of a large number of mon- 
ographs on physiology and pathology of the nervous sys- 
tem. As head of the West Riding Asylum, he made it fa- 
mous, not only for good management, but also as a center 
of successful — 


Cricket: the popular name of certain orthopterous in- 
sects, nearly allied to locusts and grasshoppers, the type of 
the family Gryllide. The wings, being horizontally folded, 
form a slender point beyond the wing-covers. In virtue 
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of a peculiar formation of the wing-covers, and by their 
friction, the males produce that stridulous sound by which 
these insects are so well known. Of the typical genus Gryl- 
lus, the U. S. have several species, including the common 
black crickets, Gryllus abbreviatus and Gryllus neglectus, 
this last being the most abundant cricket in the New 
England and Northern Middle States. The house-cricket of 
Europe, Gryllus domesticus, has become naturalized in the 
Eastern U. S., where it is frequently met. The common 
mole-cricket of the Northern U. S., Gryllotalpa borealis, has 
wings shorter than the mole-crickets of Europe. The mole- 
crickets construct chambers for their eggs beneath the sur- 
face of the earth, and the passages leading to these cells 


See P. F. Tytler, Admirable Crichton (1823), | 
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are long and tortuous, like those of the mole. "Тһе climbin 
crickets (Gzcanthus) are represented in the U. S. by severa 
species. They are often found upon weeds and shrubs, 
vised by Е. A. Lucas. 
Cricket: а game played by two sides, of eleven men each, 
on a smooth field, of which the smoothest and fairly central 
ortion is called the “crease,” a strip of ground 22 yards 
ong, at each avere! of which is pitched a “wicket.” 
This wieket, 27 inches high and 8 inches wide, consists of 
three *stumps," or upright sticks, of sufficient thickness to 
prevent the ball from passing between two of them, and sup- 
ports in shallow grooves two “bails” or cross-pieces, placed 
end to end, which rest so lightly on the stumps that a slight 
touch of the ball knocksthem oft. A space marked by a white- 
wash line, extending 3 feet on each side of the wicket, and 
a parallel line of indefinite length, at a distance of 4 feet 
toward the opposite wicket, is the * popping-crease,” or bats- 
man's position. Two batsmen represent the eleven at bat 
(*in"); the other eleven take the * field," in the following 
normal positions, which may be varied with the character 


LONG-SLIP LONG-LEG 
SLIP 
THIRD MAN WICKET-KEEPER 
SFIS F7 
Ш BATSMAN [umpire] 
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$ 
> 
м 
м 
BATSMAN 
MID-OFF MID- 
BOWLER — 
[UMPIRE] 


Arrangement of the players. 


of the bowling. If the bowler hits the wicket at which 
he is bowling with his ball, the batsman is “out,” and 
yields his place to another of the same side. If, on the con- 
trary, the batsman strikes the ball with his bat, and so de 
fends his wicket, and if the ball so hit is neither caught nor 
stopped by fielders, he may make a “run,” i.e. exchange 
his own popping-crease (see cut) for that of his companion 
at the other wicket, who makes a corresponding exchange; 
and if he knocks the ball far enough, may make two, three, 
sometimes as many as six runs, which are credited to his at- 
count in the “score-book.” If he fails to touch the ball 
and it misses the wicket, he may also run (“a bye),” which 
counts for his side, but not in his individual score; and this 
holds good of the “ leg-bye,” where the ball glances off from 
his person (the hands excepted); of the * wide,” where the 
ball is bowled out of the batsman’s reach; and of the “no 
ball,” where the bowler in delivering the ball fails to keep 
one foot behind the line of the stump, called the bowling- 
crease, or else *throws or jerks" instead of bowling: but 
“wide” and “no ball" count in the score without any пе- 
cessity of running on the part of the two batsmen, Each 
side has two “innings”; whichever secures the greater ag- 
gregate of runs wins the match. А batsman is“ out " (1) if 
his wicket is * bowled”; (2) if he stops with his leg a ball 
that would otherwise hit the wicket; (3) if he knocks down 
his own wicket; (4) if he picks up the ball, or (5) obstructs 
a fielder, or (6) hits a ball twice; (7) if he hits a ball which 
is then caught by a fielder before it touches the ground; (>) 
if, in playing at the ball, he goes out of his “ popping-crea*. 
and the wicket-keeper can then, with the ball, knock off the 
bails (“stumped out”); (9) if, in attempting to run, the ваше 
thing happens (“run out") Judgment whether or not à 
layer is out is business of two umpires, one of whom stands 
by the bowler, the other not far from square-leg. Four in 
the U.S. mostly six) balls are bowled in succession from о! 
wicket (an *over") when fielders change positions ani 
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another man bowls an “over” from the opposite end; this 
alternation is kept up through the entire game. 

The Inplements.—These are expensive, and are made in 
Great Britain. The ball weighs 53 oz. ; the bat, with a maxi- 
mum length of 38 inches, has a “blade” of English willow 2 
fet long, and not over 4} inches wide, flat on the face and 
convex on the back, and a spliced elastie eane-handle, about 
à foot in length, carefully wrapped with thread. “ Pads" or 
guards are used for the batsman's legs, and he often adds 
gloves for his hands. The wicket-keeper is similarly pro- 
tected. 

Science of the Game.—Cricket is practically a duel be- 
tween bowler and batsman, though the latter is alone and 
the former has ten men to help him. Recent progress has 
consisted in finer skill and greater daring on the bats- 
man's part; and on the bowler's part in greater freedom as 
regards the delivery of the ball (a process analogous to the 
course of ^ pitching " in көн in greater skill in the con- 
trol of it, and in а closer co-ordination of the bowling and 
the fielding. Once confined to “underhand” delivery, 
then restricted to the “round arm,” where the hand was not 
rale above the shoulder, he may now deliver as he pleases, 
but must not jerk or throw. Slow overhand bowling is a 
modern art. The “headwork” of bowling is now its main 
feature. Every ball should be delivered with a purpose, 
with this or that “ break ” (spin or twist) and “ pitch ” (that 
spot where the ball hits the ground in front of the bats- 
man) and often with deliberate intent to let the batsman 
hit it (“bowling for catches”). Hence the necessity for 
changing fielders’ positions to suit the bowling. This im- 
provement in bowling has hardly kept pace with the better 
“ence of modern batsmen, and scores are growing larger 
every season. Early cricket knew little but hard hittin ; 
with fast bowling came ап era of “blocking ” (stopping the 
а; nowadays the free hitter is at the front such а man 
as the “champion,” W. G. Grace, of England, who, in 1876, 


made 344 runs in one inning. Briefly, the object of pene: 
( 


N to hit the ball, (1) along the ground, and (2) har 
enough to make runs, А quick and accurate eye, combined 
with rapid judgment, makes the player. Theory counts for 
ttle compared with practice; but every cricketer must re- 
member to keep his right foot firmly in place, to play mainly 
forward, with the left shoulder and elbow well in front, the 
bat perpendicular, and to take the ballat its pitch. The 
chief bits are the drive, forward to mid-off or mid-on, and 
the cut, at right angles to the batsman or behind him, to- 
ward cover-point or the slips; the former is done chiefly 
hy shoulders and arms, the latter by the wrists. “Slips” 
and "snicks" are useful with fast bowling, and a good hit 
to leg is always welcome, though modern bowlers seldom 
give the opportunity. 
| History of the Game.—The origin of cricket (as regards 
on the пате and the game) is obscure. “ Cricket” may 
* à diminution of erice, the old word for “ staff,” or, as Mr. 
ang suggests, it may have stood, as it does now, for a stool, 
the game шау have been developed out of “stool-ball.” 
m 811 Üotgrave's Dictionary translates French crosse, “ a 
don staffe, or the crooked staffe wherewith boies play at 
— In Queen Elizabeth's reign, by documentary evi- 
— е boys of {һе free school at Guildford played 
— and this is the earliest direct mention of the game. 
ae eighteenth century it is mentioned on all sides. 
aws were drawn up for the game in 1744; and contem- 
eee show us a sinall wicket (two stumps and one 
Ma 4 a bat combining the characteristics of a base- 
ti dris and a modern shinny-stick. Toward the end of 
E гу m this was materially changed, bat and wicket ; 
киз We 'owling began, and at last (in 1827) Lillywhite 
a us hand above the shoulder, and so, not without 
Мыш — began {һе era of modern bowling. 
ылы the Marylebone Club was organized; its rules 
— as supreme authority in cricket. In Great 
= SANE E line is drawn between “ professionals " or 
ae an the “gentlemen”; but in the U.S. profes- 
Pea arte — and are mainly employed as bowlers and 
matches SN focal clubs, The university, school, and county 
— in England are of national importance, and since 
e All-England Eleven has repeatedly played inter- 


nati : : 
| games, the most noteworthy being those with 
a. 


Australi 
In е — 
S. U.S. cricket had been played as а provincial 
lb. nan national game by British residents and a few 
5 until the independent interest of natives infused 
its career and put it upon its present basis. ‘The 
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eenter of this movement was Philadelphia, which, indeed, 
still holds the best and largest clubs of the country. Repre- 
sentative English elevens crossed the ocean and played 
matches with All America or All Philadelphia, the native 
side often counting twenty-two men; under this pressure 
ericket in the U.S. made rapid strides in improvement, so 
that nowadays an international match of the first class is 
confined to eleven on each side, is a matter of yearly occur- 
rence, and is often won by the U.S. eleven. The champion- 
ship of the U. S. is at present held by the Germantown 
Club of Philadelphia, which has defeated its national rivals 
as well as the best elevens of Canada. In New England, 
and even in the West, cricket is в rapidly. It does 
not rival base-ball in popularity, but it has a large and in- 
creasing body of adherents. 

Books on CRicKET.—Many books have been written about 
the game, but we need mention only Pycroft's The Cricket 
Field and the recent standard work of the Badminton 
Library, Cricket, by Steele and Lyttelton. This contains a 
mine of information, antiquarian as well as practical, and 
should be in the hands of every cricketer. Journals of 
cricket are published, giving the scores of important matches 
and current gossip of the same. F. B. GuMMERE. 


Crillon, krée'yón', Louis pes BaLBEs DE BERTON, de: 
French warrior; b. in Provence in 1541. He served at the 
siege of Calais in 1558, and fought against the Huguenots in 
the civil wars. He distinguished himself at Jarnac and Mon- 
contour, and at the naval battle of Lepanto (1571). During 
the reign of Henry III. he fought for that king against the 
Catholic League. In 1589 he entered the service of Henry 
IV., who styled him *the bravest of the brave." Ile con- 
tributed to the vietory at Ivry (1590), but after the peace of 
Savoy retired from public life. D. Dec. 2,1015. See Ser- 
viez, Histoire du brave Crillon (1844) ; Abbé de Crillon, Vie 
de Г. des Balbes de Berton de Crillon (8 vols., 1826.)]—A 
descendant of “the brave" Crillon, Louvis (1718-96), was a 
distinguished general of the Thirty Years’ war, and in the 
service of Spain became Duke of Mahon, and commanded 
at the futile investment of Gibraltar in 1782.—His grand- 
son, Duc de Mahon (1775-1832), a Spanish general, was vice- 
regent of Navarre under Joseph Bonaparte. 


Crime [via Fr. from Lat. crimen, judicial decision, charge, 
connected with cer'nere, discriminate, note, determine]: any 
act done in violation of those duties which an individual 
owes to & community, and for a breach of which the law 
has provided that the offender shall make satisfaction to 
the publie. The ascertainment of these duties, which society 
ind upon its members for the general welfare, is derived 
either from the common concurrence of the moral senti- 
ments of any community or from the enactment of specific 
laws defining and enforcing particular obligations. Offenses 
against the one variety of duties are said to be mala in se 
(wrongful in themselves), while those against the other are 
designated ma/a prohibita (wrongful because prohibited by 
statute). Asa general practice, however, legislative prohibi- 
tion is also extended to the case of crimes which are strictly 
mala in se, both to provide against uncertainty and fluctu- 
ation of opinion and to create additional sanctions; so that 
the precise original distinction between the two classes is no 
longer preserved. The laws of England recognize a larger 
variety of crimes not depending upon statute than is gener- 
ally the case in the U.S. But even in the U. S., as a rule, 
there are still some offenses for which the common law alone 
makes provision. 

By the common law crimes are divided into two great 
classes—felonies and misdemeanors, The distinction is | 
based upon the relative enormity of various offenses. 
Thus the term * felony " includes those which are of great- 
est magnitude, while “misdemeanor” is reserved for the 
residue. But nevertheless an understanding of the exact 
extent. of meaning of these two designations ean only be 
attained hy an indirect mode of definition—viz., by show- 
ing the diversity of punishment in the respective cases. А 
felony was originally any erime for which the penalty might 
be a forfeiture of lunds or goods; а misdemeanor was one 
which entailed a milder punishment. In some of the U.S. 
the punishments distinguishing felonies have been changed, 
and are now either death or imprisonment in a State prison. 
In others, while the eommon-law distinction has been dis- 
carded, no different one has been adopted to supply its 
place, so that the two terms are used without precision or 
definiteness of meaning. 

In order that a person may be guilty of a crime there 
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must be a concurrence of capacity, intent, and wrongful 
act. The questions of capacity and intent are, in fact, 
closely related, since the law adjudges a person incapable 
of a criminal offense only because it presumes him incom- 
petent to form a criminal purpose. The principal causes 
of incapacity are infaney and the want of mental sound- 
ness. — exempts from responsibility only when chil- 
dren are so young us to have no acquaintance with the 
nature of a criminal offense. At the common law a child 
under seven years of age is conclusively presumed to be 
unable to commit a crime; between seven and fourteen, his 
liability depends upon his actual discretion, which must 
be determined in each particular instance by special proof; 
after fourteen he is considered presumptively capable. The 
want of proper mental capacity to form a criminal inten- 
tion exists in the case of idiots, lunatics, and all persons 
who are either permanently of unsound mind, or so de- 
ranged at the time of the commission of any wrongful act 
as not to be aware of its guilty character. Exactly what 
degree of mental alienation should be sufficient to exempt 
from responsibility is a matter difficult to determine. The 
only criterion that can generally be adopted is the wrong- 
doer's power of appreciation of the wrongful nature of the 
particular act which he committed. (See Insanity.) Vol- 
untary drunkenness, however, though it may confuse and 
disorder the moral perceptions, and produce a kind of tem- 
porary insanity as pernicious in its effects as natural aber- 
ration, affords, in general, no defense for the criminal of- 
fender. Only where a specific intent is an essential element 
to constitute a crime can a person intoxicated be excused 
for that particular offense. As a rule, the intent to drink is 
sufficiently eulpable to make the resulting act punishable. 
If. however, true insanity or delirium tremens should be 
produced as a consequence of intoxication, and the victim 
of it should commit an act which if he were sane would be 
a crime, he will be excused. The Jaw in that case only re- 
gards the fact of insanity, without reference to the means 
by which it has been occasioned. Besides these natural in- 
capacities which exempt from penalty, there exist certain 
other causes for exoneration, such as duress and coverture. 
Whenever an offense is not perpetrated voluntarily, but 
under the compulsion of force or fear, there is wanting that 
willing pursuit of crime which is alone a just reason for 
condemnation. In like manner, the stress of overwhelming 
necessity relieves from guilt the involuntary wrong-doer. 
Coverture also, or the condition of a married woman, ex- 
empts from liability in some instances, because her action 
is considered to have been occasioned by constraint ex- 
erted by her husband. Thus all crimes committed by a 
wife in the presence of her husband, except some of a graver 
class, as treason, murder, robbery, and the like, are presumed 
to be done by coercion, This presumption is not à conclu- 
sive one, but relieves a married woman from any conse- 
quence of her aetion until rebutted by direet evidenee that 
the crime was exclusively of her own commission. This 
mode of justification by alleging constraint only applies to 
married women, Servants and children are not excused, 
though acting under the command of masters or parents. 
The necessity for the existence of a criminal intent in 
order to make & person responsible for his wrongful acts 
forms an important distinction between criminal and civil 
liability, for in civil cases intent need not generally be 
proved, It has always been a well-recognized maxim in 
criminal — that “the act does not make a man 
guilty unless his purpose also be guilty.” But the inten- 
tion need not necessarily contemplate the commission of 
the particular consequence which results. In most in- 
stunces, of course, the act done will be the specific act in- 
tended. But yet, if there be а purpose to perpetrate one 
crime, and the means used for its accomplishment unex- 
pectedly result in a different offense or affect a person 
against whom they were not directed, there is still a suffi- 
cient connection of intent and act to warrant a holding to 
accountability, Thus if a man intends to shoot А and 
his act results in the death of B, whom he did not intend 
to injure, he is nevertheless responsible, as though he had 
actually intended to kill В. This principle, however, is 
not in all its rigor applicable when the crime committed is 
strictly in the class of mala prohibita, for the original pur- 
pose is not then deemed sufficiently reprehensible, A still 
different case arises where the preconceived intention had 
reference to the specific act performed, but did not include 
knowledge of its criminality, as where a person shoots game 
at a certain season when it is prohibited, without being 
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aware that he is violating the law. In this class of in 
stances it is likewise true that all the necessary element: if 
a crime are sufficiently present to justify punishment. The 
principle is that ignorance of the law must afford no ex- 
cuse. If such were not the rule, all laws would be ineff«- 
tive, for would-be offenders would be likely to abstain from 
examining their provisions, and thereby secure impunity. 
The accompaniment of intent and act, therefore, which will 
constitute criminal transgression, may occur in three dif- 
ferent forms: First, the intent may be wrongful, and con- 
template the very offense committed ; second, the intent 
may be wrongful, but contemplate another offense than the 
one committed ; third, the intent may be really innocent, 
but contemplate an offense which happens to be prohibited 
by law, and so criminal. 

There are some cases in which, though no actual criminal 
intent is conceived, yet the law presumes its existence. 
When acts are characterized by such a degree of negligenre 
or carelessness as to evince а culpable indifference whether 
wrong is done or not, the wanton disregard of commonly 
recognized duties is essentially criminal of itself. But if an 
unlawful act is committed, through mere accident or ms 
fortune, in the prosecution of some legitimate undertaking, 
the unwitting offender is excused. In like manner, thous 
ignorance of law affords no justification, ignorance of fact, 
where no reasonable opportunity is granted for acquiring 
correct information, is a valid excuse. The law may aiways 
be known when the facts can not be ascertained. ~The 
guilt of the accused,” it has been said as to these matters of 
fact, “ must depend on the circumstances as they appear to 
him." 

The necessity that an act must concur with the intent de- 
pends upon the principle that no mere mental conception 
or fancy, no matter how reprehensible morally, can ever i« 
taken cognizance of at law without some overt expression of 
it in an objective result. 

The parties engaged in the commission of crimes are di- 
tinguished either as principals or accessories. А princiral 
in the first degree is one who is the actual, direct perpeits- 
tor of the offense. A principal in the second degree is et» 
who is present, aiding and abetting the act to be done, Ar 
accessory is a participant in the wrong-doing in some more 
remote manner, either by procuration or assistance bejore 
the act, or after its occurrence by sharing in the profits ac- 
jure or shielding the immediate offenders from jusu“. 

n the one case he is called an accessory before the fact: it 
the other, an accessory after the fact. This distinction be- 
tween. principals and accessorics is maintained only with 
reference to felonies, and even among these an exception 5 
made of the crime of treason. There is no accessory befir 
the fact in the common-law crime of manslaughter, for in 7 
there is no preconceived intent to kill In treason and it 
misdemeanors all the participants are deemed principais: 1 
the one case, from the enormity, and in the other from the 
comparative trivialitv, of the offense. Where the distincti 
is preserved there is no reason for diversity of punish: 
as between principals and accessories before the fact, A^ 
cessories after the fact are not so severely punished, as thet 
offense consists in an attack on the administration of justi. 
A wife is excused for thus shielding her husband. It w: 
formerly the rule that the accessory could not be brougl: © 
trial before the principal, but this doctrine has been cut 
generallv ehanged by statute. Е 

The various crimes which may be committed аге clasite! 
by legal writers in different ways. Blackstone in his (° 
mentaries treats them as either offenses against moral a2: 
religion or the law of nations, or as against the existence 
the government or state, such as treason, or against pubie 
order under the respective titles of publie justice, pulce 
peace, publie trade, publie health or economy, and fina), 
against individuals. "These last are subdivided into tho 
which are committed against the person, against habitations, 
and against property. This classification is incomplete. anc 
no place ean be found in it for certain well-estubish! 
crimes, particularly those which have been created by stit 
ute. The most satisfactory treatment. of the subject 15 il 
adopted by Mr. Bishop, who discusses the general prine 
of law governing crimes, and then considers кресс) 
each crime known to the law under an alphabetical ar 
rangement, It should be noticed that the criminal law” 
the Federal Government is wholly created by statute, U 
gress having enacted so-called “Crime Acts." Under de 
State Governments the common law of crimes exists шие 
changed by statute. It will be impossible in this br 
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песе to do more than to refer to some of the leading 
crimes, Which are considered under their respective titles 
ArsoN, BRIBERY, BURGLARY, CHAMPERTY, CHEATING, EMBEZ- 
ZLEMENT. FALSE PRETENSES, FORGERY, GAMING, LARCENY, 
LIBEL, MAYHEM, PERJURY, Piracy, PotyGamy, Rape, RIOT, 
Коввеву, TREASON, Usury. For punishment of crimes, see 
PUNISHMENT. 

In this brief account only the common-law doctrine of 
crimes could be considered. Upon this may be further con- 
suited Blackstone, Commentartes, book iv.; Bishop, On 
Cri mal Law; Bishop, On Criminal Procedure; Wharton, 
American Criminal Law: Russell, On Crimes: Hale, Pleas 
of the Crown; Hawkins, Pleas of the Crown; Kast. Pleas of 
the Crowns and Foster, Crown: Law. The statutes of the 
States severally should also be referred to. Upon the gen- 
eral subject of ¢riminal offenses, see Ortolan, Droit Penal; 
Deccaria, On Crimes; Mittermaier, On Capital Punishment, 
ete. See also the article ANTHROPOLOGY, CRIMINAL. 

Т. W. Dwicur. 


Crime’a (in Russ. Arim: ane. Taurica | Chersonexus): 
peninsula of Southern Russia; forming part of the govern- 
ment of Taurida, and nearly surrounded by the Black Sea 
anl the Sea of Ало, It is connected with the mainland by 
the Isthmus of Perekop, 5 miles broad. Its length E. and 
W, is nearly 200 miles, and its area 9850 sq. miles. The 
northwestern part of the Crimea is a treeless plain, the soil 
of which is impregnated with salt and fit only for pastur- 
age, The southeastern part. is occupied by wooded monn- 
tains and fertile valleys, but they are ill cultivated. "he 
hizhest peak of these mountains is 5,450 feet above the 
level of the sea, Among the products are grain, grapes, 
olives, silk, honey, and wine. Many horses and cattle are 
tatal here, and salt is exported. Marbles, porphyries, and 
eal are found. The chief towns are Simferopol, Sevasto- 
pol. and Baktshi-Serai, the old Tartar capital. lt was con- 
qured in the thirteenth century by the Tartars, who con- 
verted it into the khanate of Krim-Tartary, If was annexed 
to Russia in 1783. Pop. about 250.000, including Tartars 
МЮ), Jews, Gypsies, Greeks, Armenians, Russians, and 
Germans. 

Crimean War : so called because it was chiefly waged in 
the Russian peninsula of the Crimea. It was carried on by 
France, Great Britain, Turkey, and Sardinia, against. Rus- 
4. The aim of the allies was to check the growing power 
aul encroachments of Russia, and to prop up the tottering 
throne of the Turkish sultan. One cause of the war was 
the claim of Russia to be the protector of the Greek Church 
in Turkey, After ineffectual negotiations between Russia 
and the Ottoman Porte, the Russian army entered the prin- 
Cpalities in July, 1823, and war was declared by the sultan 
n October of that vear. Early in Jan., 1854, the French and 
English fleets entered the Black Sea, and these allied powers 
announced to the Czar Nicholas that their combined fleets 
mist have command of that sea. A treaty of alliance be- 
en France, England, and the Porte having been signed 
Mar, 12, the former two powers declared war Mar, 27 and 28, 
lhe French and English fleets bombarded Odessa Apr. 22. 

Td Raglan took command of the British army, and Mar- 
shal Saint- Arnaud of the French, The allied armies landed 
Varna May 29, and there suffered severely from cholera. 
as allies moved their armies to the Crimen early in Septem- 
wT, and defeated the Russians at the river Alma on the 20th 
"tiat month. Prince Mentchikof commanded the Russian 
army, The allies commenced the bombardment of Sevasto- 
p Oct, 17, fought a battle at Balaklava Oct. 25, and pained 
— at Inkerman Хоу, 5, The British troops, being ill 
"үр with food and clothing, suffered great privations and 
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| ran the ensuing winter, and large numbers of them 
w ‚ ` an — — — А И 

jun wd. The King of Sardinia joined the allies in Jan., 
Ms), 


ite el Gen, Pélissier became coinmander-in-chief of 
pertant ^ Lar . On June 18 the allies attacked the im- 
* — known as the Malakoff and the Redan, 
i е repulsed, Ihe French took the Malakoff by storm 

PL 15, and the Russians evacuated Sevastopol about 


the t sti ^ 
— ofthat month. An armistice was concluded Feb. 
bee and after the belligerents had met in conference at 
que а treaty of peace was signed in that city Маг, 30, 
Ist gre’ Kinglake, The Invasion of the Crimea (8 vols., 
|: i) See SEVASTOPOL. 

lal Law: See Law and CRIME. 

o mitschau, krim’mitz-show: a town of Saxony: on 
lU midge and on the railway from Altenburg to Zwickau ; 

e 


ms W. of the latter (see map of German Empire, 
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ref, 5-F) It has manufactures of woolens and a number of 
machine-works and breweries. Pop. (1895) 23,953. 
Crinoi'dea [from (Gr. xpivoy, lily + edos, appearance]: а 
class of Echinodermata, characterized by having a spherical 
or cup-shaped body, from which radiate five (often. branch- 
Ing) arms, Which in turn may bear small processes or pin- 
nuke. The central body is attached to some submarine 
object either directly or by the intervention of a long, manv- 
jointed stalk. In most genera this attachment continues 
throughout life, but in the genus Comatula the body soon 
separates from the stalk, and afterward pursues a free exist- 
ence, The mouth is in the center of the surface opposite 
the stalk, und the vent is at one side. In the typical forms 
ciliated grooves radiate from the mouth and extend along 
the arms. The cilia in these grooves create currents in the 
water Which bring food to the mouth. The body externally 
is enveloped in caleareous plates, the arrangement of which 
is Of value in classification, and the stalk is made up of a 
series of calcareous disks like button molds movably united 
one with another, The joints of the stem are extremely 
abundant as fossils and in England have the common name of 
"NM. Cuthbert's beads.” The Crinotds are divided into three 
groups—the Crinoids proper, the Blastoidea, and the Cysti- 
dea. The Crinoids proper range from the Silurian rocks to 
the present time, In the Carboniferous age they were ex- 
tremely abundant, and beautiful. collections have been 
made at Crawfordsville, Ind.. and Burlington, Ia. Of the 
recent forms the species of Comatula are numerous, but the 
other forms are rare, and until the last twenty-five vears 
only one species was known, Pentaerinus caput-meduse 
from the West Indies, Now a number of species are known, 
The Blastoids and Cystideans are all extinct; they appear 
in the Silurian and die out in the Carboniferous rocks. The 
Blastoids are acorn-shaped and lack arms; the Cystideans 
have weak arms, and are attached either directly or by the 
intervention of a short stalk, J. S. KINGSLEY. 


Crinoline [Fr., hair-cloth: deriv. of erin, horse-hair < 
Lat. erínia, hair]: literally, harr-c/ofh ; in general, any very 
stiff textile material intended to stiffen articles of dress or 
arts of them by being put in as a lining or interlining. 
jocum such a stuif when used as an underskirt in wom- 
en's dress as in the styles from 1840 to 1865. Bv exten- 
sion, a stiff underskirt of any material, even the skeleton of 
wire and flat steel springs, more properly called a hoop- 
skirt: and also such skirts in general, as in the phrase 
" Crinoline is in fashion.” The material seems to have been 
known by this name as early as 1830, but the skirt expanded 
to great size by its use is not earlier than 1848. 


Cripple Creek: mining-town: El Paso co., Col. (for lo- 
cation of county, see map of Colorado, ref. 4-E); situated 
among the hills at the base of Pike's Peak ; 30 miles W. by 
5. of Colorado Springs; connected with the Colorado Mid- 
land R. К. bv a branch railway 24 miles in length. The 
town has sprung up since 1891, when gold was discovered 
here. Pop. (1893) with adjacent mining-camps about 3,000, 
but after that it increased enormously. In Apr., 1896, the 
town was almost wiped out by incendiary fires. 


Crisafalli. Hexrt: French dramatist; b. at Naples in 
1827. but educated in Paris. In collaboration with Edouard 
Devieque he wrote several dramas, including Cesar Borgia 
(1855) and Géroflé-(Girofla. (1858), nnd a comedy, Ernest 
Ramel (1861). These were followed by a great number of 
works written singly or in collaboration with others, among 
which are Monsieur et Madame Fernel (1864); The Wolves 
and the Lambs (1868): The Postillions of Fougerolles (1873) ; 
Lord Harrington (1879). In connection with Gustave Aim- 
ard he published a series of romances entitled Les Invisibles 
de Paris (5 vols., 1866-67). 

Cri'sis [Gr. xpícis, decision; deriv. of rplvew, decide]: in 
medicine, the sudden termination of disease. Certain dis- 
eases are prone to terminate by sudden improvement after 
a course of definite duration. This is notably true of pneu- 
monia, tv phus fever, relapsing fever, and a number of ot hers. 
Among the older physicians “ critical days" were regarded 
as significant. of the alteration ot elimination of the material 
cause of disease, and such days were looked forward to with 
apprehension or hopefulness, according to the progress of 
the patient's condition, Critical days in this sense did not 
necessarily impiy termination of the disease, but. rather days 
of profound change toward recovery. The crisis of disease 
is often preceded by aggravation of the morbid symptoms, 
while the crisis itself is attended with rapid subsidence of 
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the symptoms. On the other hand, because of this very sud- 
denness, exhaustion, or collapse, and profuse discharges, as 
of sweat (critical discharges), are frequently observed. 

Crisis, Commercial : See COMMERCIAL CRISES, 

Crisp. CHARLES FREDERICK: U. 5. politician; b. in Shef- 
field, England, Jan. 29, 1545. His parents, who were actors, 
brought him to the U. S. when he was a child; he received 
a common-school education in Savannah aud Macon, Ga. ; 
served during the civil war in the Confederate army, be- 
coming a lieutenant in a Virginia regiment, and, in con- 
sequence of capture by Union forces, being confined as а 
prisoner of war in Fort Delaware; admitted to the bar in 
Americus, Ga., 1866; solicitor-general for the southern ju- 
dicial district. of Georgia; Judge of the superior court 1877— 
82. elected as a Democrat to Congress 1882, and suecessive- 
ly re-elected ; elected Speaker of the Fifty-second Congress 
1891, and of the Fifty-third 1893-95. D. Oct. 23, 1896. 

Cris'pi. FRaNcEsco: Italian statesman ; b. Oct. 4, 1819, at 
Ribera, Sicily ; becume a lawyer in Naples; was in 1848 one 
of the leaders of the insurrection iu. Palermo, and for two 
years prominent among the Sicilians in their resistance to 
Ferdinand I. In 1859 and 1860 he was again at the head of 
the new revolution of Sicily, and co-operated with Garibaldi 
in the expulsion of the Bourbons, which brought about the 
annexation of Naples and Sicily to the kingdom of Italy. 
Elected member of the Parliament. in 1861, he became leader 
of the Constitutional Left; president of the Chamber of 
Deputies 1876; 1877-78, and again in 1887, Minister of the 
Interior; president of the Council 1887-91, and again in 
1894-96. Не was a firm supporter of the triple alliance of 
Italy, Germany, and Austria, Revised by C. К, ADAMS. 


Cris'pin, Sant: a native of Rome; worked at the trade 
of a shoemaker in Gaul. In 287 A. р. he and his brother 
Crispian suffered martyrdom, and both are commemorated 
on 5t. Crispin's Day, Oct. 25. 5t. Crispin is the patron saint 
of shoemakers. 

Cri'tias (in Gr. Kpirfas): Athenian orator and statesman ; 
a pupil of Socrates, Banished from Athens about 406 в. C., 
he returned with Lysander in 404 and beeame one of the so- 
called Thirty Tyrants. He caused the death of Theramenes, 
and not long after perished himself in a battle with the men 
of Thrasybulus 404 в.е. He wrote political pamphlets, 
dramas, elegies. The few fragments of the elegies that re- 
main are characteristic of his carping temper, See Bergk's 
Poele Lyrict Greet, i, pp. 279-284 (30 ed). 


Critical Philosophy : See Kasr. 


Criticism: the act or the art of eriticising. In the latter 
signification it has been defined as “the art of judging with 
ee concerning any object or combination of objects.” 

ua more limited meaning its province is confined to liter- 
ature, philology, and the fine arts; and to subjects of anti- 
quarian, scientifie, and historical investigation, The ele- 
ments of criticism depend on the two principles of beauty 
and truth, one of which is the final end or object of study 
in every one of its pursuits—beauty in letters and the arts, 
truth in history and the sciences, "hus historical eriticisin 
teaches us to distinguish the true from the false or the 
probable from the improbable in historical works; scientific 
criticism has the same object with respect to the different 
branches of seience; while literary criticism, in a general 
sense, has for its principal employment the investigation of 
the merits and demerits of design, style, or diction, accord- 
ing to the general principles of composition and to the re- 
ceived standard of excellence in every language. In poetry 
and the arts, criticism develops the principles of that more 
refined and exquisite sense of beauty which forms tlie ideal 
model of perfection in cach, 

Of all the crities of antiquity, the greatest. beyond com- 
parison was undoubtedly Aristotle, Aristarchus; who is 
often. styled “the prince of critics” was more properly a 
grammarian and commentator than a eritie, in the wider 
modern acceptation of this term, Among the Romans 
Quintilian was especially distinguished as а eritic, but the 
poet Horace was a critic of a higher and rarer order. 

In modern times the greatest. names in general criticism 
among the English are those of Dryden, Pope. Dr. Johnson, 
S. T. Coleridge, Hazlitt, Mackintosh, and Hallam: to which 
may be added those of Lords JetTrey, Brougham, and Ma- 
caulay > and, lastly, that of Carlyle, who, if too often ex- 
travagant, and wayward, is perhaps, when not. biased. by 
pique or prejudice, not surpassed by any in breadth of com- 
prehension or truth of insight. In the U.S. Ralph Waldo 
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Emerson, James Russell Lowell, George Ripley, Edwin 
Percy Whipple, Henry James, Jr., and others, have distin- 
guished themselves in this branch of literature. Amonz 
the French the most celebrated names are those of Boileau, 
Voltaire, Villemain, Sainte-Beuve, апа Taine. The htera- 
ture of Germany is rich in illustrious critics. Among the 
greatest of these, in the department of general criticis. 
are Lessing, Goethe, and the two Schlegels. It is proper te 
observe that the Germans have studied the great. principle 
which lie at the base of all sound criticism—i. e. the art or 
science of judging—more philosophically and more ther- 
oughly than the erities of other nations. But it is perhaps 
in particular criticism that the Germans are most distin- 
guished. Among the most remarkable examples of this 
kind we mav eite Kant in the department of philosophy. 
Winckelmann in art, and Niebuhr in history. besides a host 
of other less distinguished names, 

Criticism, the Higher (biblical): See HIGHER CRITICISM. 

Cri’to, or Cri’ton (in Gr. Kpíro»y) : Greek philosopher: a 
citizen of Athens, and a friend and ale of Socrates, 
whom he attended in his last hours, He wrote seventeen 
dialogues on philosophy, which are not extant. Plato gave 
the name of “Crito " to one of his books. 


Critola'us (in Gr. KpriróAaos) : Greek philosopher: h. at 
Phaselis, in Lycia. He was the head of the Peripateti- 
school in Athens, and was eminent as an orator as well as a 
Philosopher. He was sent to Rome on an important em- 
assy with Carneades about 155 B. c. 


Crittenden, GEORGE Biss: general: son of John Jordan 
Crittenden; b. at Russellville, Ky., Mar. 20, 1814; graduated 
at West Point 1832; began to practice law in Kentucky in 
1835; served with distinction in the Mexican war: resigned 
his commission of lieutenant-colonel in the U. S. army in 
1861, and joined the Confederate army. He became a major- 
general; defeated at Mill Spring, Ky.. Jan. 19, 1862; was 
censured for his conduct on that occasion and Was kept in 
arrest by the Confederates till Nov., 1863, and soon after re- 
signed, but continued to serve in the army as A volunteer. 
D. at Frankfort, Kv., Nov. 27, 1880. 

Crittenden, JOHN JORDAN: statesman: b. in Woodford 
eo., Ky., Sept. 10, 1787. He graduated at William and Marv 
College in 1807, and studied law; removed to Tennessee; in 
1809 was appointed attorney-general of the Territory of 
Hlinois; served as a volunteer in the war of 1812; returned 
to the practice of the law, attaining distinction; and was 
elected to the Senate of the U.S. for a short term in 1516, 
In 1819 he removed to Frankfort, Ky.; from 1527 to 1829 
was U.S. district attorney, and in 1835 was re-elected to the 
national Senate by the Whigs for a term of six years. He 
was a personal and political friend of Henry Clay. In Mar.. 
1841, he was appointed Attorney-General of the U. BL. but he 
resigned in September of that year. Tle was again elected 
a Senator of the U.S. in 1842, and was chosen Governor of 
Kentucky in 1848, He was Attorney-General in the cabinet 
of President Fillmore from July, 1850, to Mar.. 1853, seon 
after which he joined the Native American party. In 1553 
he again became a U. S. Senator, He opposed the secession 
movement in 1860-61, апа. performing the part of a meii- 
ator, offered in the Senate a series of resolutions called the 
“Crittenden Compromise.” which were not adopted. On 
the other hand, he opposed the employment of slaves as sol- 
diers, and йош the conscription bill. He was noted 
for his eloquence. D. near Frankfort, Ky.. July 26, 1863. 


Crittenden, Tiiouas LEONIDAS: general: a son of John 
Jordan Crittenden; b. at. Russellville, Ky. Мау 15, 1815: 
State attorney in Kentucky 1842. He served with honor in 
the Mexican war. Не commanded a division of tlie Union 
army at Shiloh, Apr., 1862, and obtained the rank of majer- 
general of volunteers in the summer of that year. He eom- 
manded a corps at the battle of Stone River in 1863. Colo 
nel of infantry 1864. Retired May, 1881. D. Oct. 23. 1393, 


Crivelli, Ако: painter; b. in Venice about 1435: studied 
under Antonio and ШШ Шоо da Murano. When he te- 
came famous he was commissioned to work in ditferent parts 
of Italy, so that few of his paintings remain in Venice. He 
lived chiefly in the Marches, where his works may be seen in 
great numbers, as at. Massa, Ascoli, and Ancona. Noting 
is known of him after 1493. 


Croa’tia: a province of the Austro-Hungarian mon- 
archy: is bounded on the N. W. by Carniola and Styria, on 
the W. by the Adriatic Sea, on the N. E. by Hungary, awi 
on the S. by Bosnia, Servia, and Dalmatia, Various out- 
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runners of the Alps, generally comprised under the common 
name of “the Julian Alps,” traverse the country in its 
whole length, and divide it into two distinet sections, one 
belonging to the basin of the Danube, watered by the Save 
and the Drave, and the other forming part of the highlands 
of the Adriatic coast. About 16 per cent. of the whole 
country is completely unproductive. In the eastern dis- 
tricts large tracts afford only pastures. But generally the 
mountains are covered with сани forests of oak, beech, 
pine, and chestnut trees, and the coast region, 88 miles long, 
as well asthe valleys of the Save and the Drave, is very fer- 
tile. The coast regions are exposed to a violent wind, the 
so-called bora, and in the mountains the weather is subject 
іо sudden changes. But in the valleys the climate is gen- 
erally equable and mild. Large crops of wheat, oats, rye, 
potatoes, flax, and hemp are raised; tobacco is extensively 
cultivated, and an excellent wine is produced, though the 
national beverage, like that of Hungary, is made from the 
ps Horses, swine (feeding in the forests), and bees are 
ept in great numbers. The manufacturing industry of the 
country is very small. А few silk-spinning factories, glass- 
works and distilleries—that is about all. Grain, wine, 
chestnuts, honey, and horses are exported. Capital, Agram. 
Of the inhabitants, about 90 per cent. are Croats and Ser- 
vians, the remainder are Germans, Magyars, Israelites, Ital- 
ians, and Albanians. Croats and Servians are two Slavic 
tribes which speak the same language, though the former 
use the Latin and the latter the Cyrillic alphabet. About 
11 per cent. of the population are Roman Catholics, 20 per 
cent. belong to the Oriental Greek Church ; the remainder 
are Protestants and Jews. This region was anciently in- 
habited by the Pannonians, who were conquered by the 
Romans in the reign of Augustus. In 640 a. р. the Croa- 
tans or Horvats migrated from the Carpathian Mountains 
to this country, and gave it the name of Croatia. For sev- 
eral Centuries Croatia was an independent kingdom, until 
in 1097 it was conquered by the King of Hungary. This 
provinee, with Slavonia and their former * military fron- 
"ern" now forms a division of the Hungarian kingdom 
(Transleithania) Their united area is 16,772 sq. miles, of 
which 5,246 is Croatian. Pop. (1890) with Slavonia, 2,200,977. 


Crockery: See POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 


Crockett: town; capital of Houston co., Tex. (for location 
ofeounty, see map of Texas, ref. 3—J); situated on railway; 100 
miles N.of Houston; has two large seminaries, public schools, 
and mercantile and agricultural industries. Pop. (1880) 599; 
(1890) 1,445; (1893) estimated, 2,240. EDITOR OF “COURIER.” 


Crockett, Davin: hunter and humorist; b. at Limestone, 
Tenn., Aug. 17, 1786. He was elected a member of Congress 
in 1826, 1828, and 1832, and was a political friend of Gen. 
Jackson, His habits were eccentric. Heenlisted іп the Texan 
army in revolt against Mexico, was taken prisoner at Fort 
Alamo, and massacred Маг. 6. 1836. His Autobiography 
was published in Philadelphia (1834) ; also Tour to the North 
and Down East (1835); Sketches and Eccentricities (1847); 

rploits in Texas, and Life of Van Buren (1835). 


rocket, Rev. SauvEL R.: clergyman and author; b. at 

* on New Galloway, Scotland, in 1859: educated at the 

— Institution at Castle Douglas, and at Edin- 

— — became minister of Penicuik 1887. Has 

Sir Г " The Stich it Minister (1893) ; The Raiders; Mad 

of th ghtred of the Hills: The Lilac Sunbonnet ; The Men 
е Moss flags ; Cleg Kelly, etc. 


de odile [from Gr. крокб8еАоз‚ etymol. unknown]: a 
crocodiles ag dist ans Crocodilus, which comprises the true 
; — In zuished from the alligators, caymans, and 
-rocodidees is the typical genus of the order Croco- 
Y. short, stout i tiles characterized by an elongated 
, implant 1 imbs, and massive skull. The teeth are 
they Wear out * in sockets, and are replaced as fast аз 
extended iul Others developed at their bases. The jaw 
With the skull, Ward some distance beyond its articulation 
Aw. The that the cranium appears to move on the 
crocodiles баң ові is such that by elevating the muzzle 
e sand eadily open their mouths while lying flat 
argin of — processes are attached to the 

| characters е ribs similar to the bony uncinate ргос- 
ones is found cone of birds, and a series of splint-like 
along the under side of the abdomen from 

are Closed * fl, to the pelvis. The ears, eves, and nostrils 
SUIS is such t APS or valves, and the disposition of these or- 
lat the animals of this order can see, hear, and 
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smell without exposing more than the tip of the nose and 
that part of the кай immediately about the eye. The heart 
has four complete divisions, but the aortic arches communi-’ 
cate so that venous and arterial blood are mingled in the 
circulation. The back and neck always, and the under side 
in some genera, are protected by bony dermal plates. The 
tongue is attached all around to the mouth, and thé nos- 
trils open at the back of the mouth behind a flap (formed 
by a modification of the hyoid) which prevents water from 
entering the throat when the mouth is opened under water. 
Crocodiles deposit their eggs in the sand or mud, to be 
hatched by the heat of the sun, or bury them in a heap of 
decaying vegetation. In the latter case the female jealously 
guards the nest, not only from outside intruders but from 
the male, who would otherwise devour the young. "The 
crocodilia are found in fresh or brackish waters throughout 
the greater portion of the warmer parts of the globe. In 
localities where the winter temperature is cool these reptiles 
bury themselves in the mud and hibernate; in tropical 
countries, where a dry season prevails, they bury themselves 
and wstivate. 

Living Crocodilia are divided into three families: (1) 
GAVIALID.E, containing the gavial of India and tomistoma 
of Borneo, distinguished by a long, narrow muzzle, the two 
halves of the lower jaw being in contact for upward of half 
their length, and teeth of nearly equal size interlocking with 
one another. (2) CrocopiLip#, the true crocodiles, with 
rather long muzzle, but the halves of the jaw only meeting 
for a short distance at the front end. Teeth of various sizes, 
interlocking, the first lower tooth fitting into a pit in the 
upper jaw, the fourth in a notch. Hind legs deeply fringed, 
toes much webbed, no bony bar between the nostrils. Wide- 
ly distributed. (3) ALLIGATORIDA, alligators and caymans, 
characterized by a broad muzzle, lower teeth fitting within 
the upper, fourth lower tooth in a pit, not showing in closed 
month, A bony bar between the nostrils. Toes slightly 
webbed, no fringe on hind legs. One species of alligator is 
confined to North America, a second occurs in China. The 
caymans are confined to Central and South America. The 
true crocodiles have their habitat in Southern Asia, and 
have a preference for slow-running or still waters, where 
they feed upon fish and the partly decomposed bodies of an- 
imals they may capture or find dead. Their seeming pref- 
erence for putrid flesh is largely a matter of necessity, for 
the broad jaws and conical teeth of these reptiles are ill 
adapted for cutting flesh, while their ability to swallow is 
limited by the unyielding articulations of the jaws and tough 
hide upon the throat. Consequently, prey above a given size 
must be kept until soft SHOE to be torn. Crocodiles swim 
well, the chief organ of propulsion being the powerful tail, 
the fore legs being tucked up beside the body. On land they 
ordinarily walk with the body almost touching the ground, 
but on rare occasions, when at bay or in a great hurry, they 
stand almost upright, supported by the hind legs and tail. In 
spite of their size and ugly appearance, erocodiles, with ex- 
ceptions to be noted hereafter, do not often attack men. 
Probably, like other animals, they differ in disposition in 
different localities, something depending on the abundance 
of food. Their size is usually greatly overestimated, for 
they rarely exceed a length of 12 feet, although now and 
then one is taken 18 or even 20 feet long. Out of 266 speci- 





Nilotic crocodile, 


mens of the salt-water crocodile taken in Sarawak, Borneo, in 
one year, only three exceeded a length of 13 feet, the largest 
being 13 ft. 10 in. The crocodile of the Nile, Crocodilus 
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nilotieus, revered by the ancient Egyptians and mummied 
when dead, is now so persecuted by tourists that it has al- 
most disappeared below the First Cataract, and has in other 
aces become exceedingly wary. It is, however, still wide- 
|y distributed in Africa, and in some localities is so danger- 
ous that the natives are obliged to build inclosures of stout 
posts, reaching into the rivers, in order to draw water with 
safetv. Other Afriean crocodiles are Crocodilus cataphrac- 
dus, with a long, thin muzzle, and the black crocodile, C. niger, 
with a short head, both from the western part of the con- 
tinent. The muggar. or marsh crocodile (Crocodilus palus- 
tris) is abundant in various parts of Southern Asia, and in 
some localities of India is still held in some reverenee, and 
fed and protected by its fakir friends. It ranges from the 
hot swamps of the seacoast to the snow-fed streams of the 
Himalayan valleys. The salt-water crocodile (Способ Гиз 
porosus) occurs from India to Northeast Australia, being 
especially abundant in some portions of the Malay Penin- 
sula and Borneo, It is partial to the estuaries of rivers, and 
not infrequently ventures out to sea for a mile or so, This 
animal has an exceedingly massive head, reaches а great 
size, and is so much dreaded from its man-eating propensi- 
ties that in some places a price of so much per foot is paid 
for its capture. 

Three species of crocodiles occur in the West Indies and 
South America, one of which, Crocodilus americanus, is 
found sparingly in Southern Florida. See ALLIGATOR, Cay- 
MAN, and GAVIAL. F. А, Lucas. 


Crocodile Bird, or Crocodile Watcher: a small species 
of plover (Pluvianus @gyptius); found in Northern. and 
Western Africa, and rarely on the northern shores of the 
Mediterranean, So named from its habit of feeding around 
or upon the crocodiles as they bask in the sun. It even ven- 
tures to pick the leeches (della nilotica) from the very 
mouths of these huge reptiles, a fact noted by Herodotus 
and confirmed by Brehm. It is called zie-zac. from its note. 

Е. A. LUCAS. 

Crocodilopolis: a city of ANCIENT EGYPT (g. v). 

Crocus [Gr. xpóxos. crocus, saffron]: a large genus of 
iridaceous plants (herbs) native of Asia and Europe. The 
Crocus vernus and other species are well known as afford- 
ing many varieties of very early spring flowers, which are 
common in cultivation, Crocus sativus and other species 
blossom in autumn, The autumn crocuses are rarely culti- 
vated in the U.S. Their orange-red stigmas, when dried, 
constitute the drug known as “true " SAFFRON (9. t.). 


Croeus of Mars: the finely divided red oxide of iron 
used in medicine and in the arts. The “crocus of anti- 
mony " of the old chemists was a mixture of the tersulphide 
and teroxide of antimony. The “crocuses” received their 
name froin their saffron color. 


Croes, Jony, S. T. D.: first bishop of the P. E. Church 
in New Jersey; b. аб Elizabethtown, N. J., July 1, 1762; 
served in the Continental army from 1778 to the close of 
the war for independence; ordained by Bishop White, Feb. 
23, 1790, taking charge of Trinity church, Swedesborough, 
№. J.; became rector of Christ church, New Brunswick, 
N. J.. in May, 1801, where the rest of his life was spent. At 
the request of the trustees of Queen's College, then prac- 
tically defunct, he opened a classical school in the college 
building, which soon became widely known, and prospered 
under his direction for several vears, In 1825 this school 
became Rutgers College. The honorary degree of S. T. D. 
was conferred upon him by Columbia College in 1811. In 
June. 1815. Dr. Croes was elected Bishop of Connecticut, to 
sueeced Bishop Jarvis. The diocese of New Jersey, to re- 
tain his services, on Aug. 15, 1815, elected him its bishop. 
He accepted the latter position, and was consecrated by 
Bishop White, assisted by Bishops Hobart and Kemp, on 
Хоу. 19, 1815. D. in New Brunswick, N. J., July 30, 1832, 


Cro’sus (in Gr. Kpoioos): a king of Lydia proverbial for 
his riches; was born about 590 B. c. He succeeded. his 
father, Alvattes in 560, and soon. extended. his dominions 
by the conquest of the 4Eolians, Lonians, and other peoples 
of Asin Minor. Sardis was the capital of his kingdom. He 
is said to have enriched himself by the golden sand of Pae- 
tolus. In 546 в. c. he was defeated in battle and. taken 
prisoner by Cyrus of Persia, who devoted him, together with 
fourteen. Lydian youths, to the flames ах а thanksgiving 
sacrifice to the god whom the Persians worshiped under the 
aspect of the fire. Cræsns was saved, however, in a cue 
rious way, and afterward lived in honor at the court of 
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Cyrus as his trusted friend. See Herodotus's beautiful nar- 
rative. 

Croffut. WILLIAM AvGvusTvs, Ph. D.: editor and auth 
b. in Redding, Conn., Jan. 29, 1836. Не received an acide. 
іе education; taught a public school for a time: served in 
the civil war as soldier and correspondent, апа aflerv art 
had editorial charge successively of the New Haven (Conn. 
Palladium, Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat, St. Paul (Minn. 
Times, Minneapolis Tribune, Chicago Evening Post, ani 
Washington Post, and was an editorial writer on the Nex 
York Graphic, New York Tribune, and New York Wat, 
He has thrice visited Europe, and has also traveled throug 
Mexico, Yucatan, Cuba, Nova Scotia, the Bermudas, Egipt. 
Arabia, and Palestine, and has been a voluminous writer |! 
syndicate letters to newspapers, Не was executive offi 7 
of the U.S. geological survey from 1888 to 1891, when lie 
took charge of the editorial division of that bureau, [eis 
the author of The War History of Connecticut (New York, 
1867); A Helping Hand (Cincinnati, 1868); Bourbon Roi- 
lads (New York, 1880); Deseret, an opera, musie hy Dad's 
Buck (1881) ; A Midsummer Lark (1882); The Капе 
(1886); Folks Next Door (1892); The Prophecy aid uti: 
Poems, a second volume of poems (1803); also of a рою 
read at the opening of the Columbia Exposition at Сео 
(Мау 1, 1893). He has reccived the degree of Ph, D. from 
Union College.—His wife, Bessie B. Crorrut, has published 
several stories and contributed extensively to encyclopadias 

Croft, WILLIAM : composer of cathedral musie; b. in 
Warwickshire in 1677. He was appointed composer tothe 
chapel-royal and organist of Westminster Abbey in lit 
He composed Dirine Harmony (1712) and Musica Sacra 
(1724). n. Aug. 14, 1727. 


Crofters: in Scotland. tenants who reside on holdin 
the annual rent of each of which does not exceed £30, The 
term commonly designates а small tenant of land who lits 
mainly by farming or the raising of live stock. There ar 
two classes: First, those who occupy land in separate tenan v 
only; and second, those who occupy tillable land in wie 
rate tenancy and hold mountain pastures in joint tenar v. 
The first class are sometimes called ** inde solemn "entes 
and the second “township” crofters. The latter are = 
much the more numerous that the joint tenancy of pastur 
is the characteristic feature of the crofting life. Tha in 
found in the lower parts of the Western Highlands 4! 
islands, Sutherland, Caithness, Orkney, Shetland, and in рит 
of Ross-shire and Inverness-shire, and less frequentis 7 
the eastern seaboard. In their local government and in the 
possession of common rights and common obligations thet 
preserve many features of the primitive community, Ti+ 
system is а partial survival of the custom of land tenur 
that was once common in all Scotland and in many etl: 
countries, The crofters generally derive a part of ther 
support from employment outside of the labor on the Is. 
The cottars are closely related to the crofters in origin ans 
pursuits, but they are lower in the economie seale, bews 
frequently mere squatters. The cottars are found mingi i 
with their more fortunate neighbors, the crofters, threuzte 
out the crofting country. Both of these classes have li 
— grievances, which led to the appointment by t 
House of Commons in 1883 of a royal commission to i 
vestigate their condition. It was not. however, until iY 
that the Crofters’ Holdings Act received the sanction vi 
Parliament and the crown. The numerous wise previsti? 
of this act have not resulted in much. improvement, i877 
to unfavorable conditions. The crofter and eottar pep 
lation is computed in round numbers at about 200,000. 

C. Н. Тигивкв. 

Crofts, Erxest: English genre and military painter: |: 
in Leeds, Sept. 15, 1847; pupil of A. B. Clay, London, at: 
IHunten, Düsseldorf; associate Royal Academy, Leni: 
third-class medal, Paris Exposition, 1889, for his рт. 
Marlborough—after the Battle of Ramillies, Studu M 
London, №. А.С. 


Croghan, GEORGE: an inspector-general of the U. ^ 
army; b. near Louisville, Ky., Nov. 15, 1791: served as s 
unteer aide in the battle of Tippecanoe 1811; appoint 
captain in the Seventeenth Infantry 1812: major 1513; n 
tenant-colonel 1814: and inspector-general, with the FI" 
of colonel, 1925, He distinguished himself at the defers 
of Fort Meigs and sortie May 15, 1813, and for his gal!” 
conduct in the defense of Fort Stephenson, against а што 3 
superior force of British and Indians, he was presented H 
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Congress with a gold medal with suitable emblems and de- 
мех Doin New Orleans, Jan. 8, 1849. 


Croix, CARLOS Francisco, Marques de: Spanish general 
ш administrator; b. at Lille, in Elinder, 1699. He served 
[г fifty years in the army, attaining the rank of captain- 
eeneral (1710); was а knight commander of Calatrava, suc- 
sively commandant at Ceuta and Puerto de Santa Maria, 
м captain-general of Galicia. He was Viceroy of New 
Sain (Mexico) from Aug. 25, 1766, to Sept. 22, 1771. His 
ministration was one of the best that Mexico ever had, 
and he was greatly esteemed as а pure and upright man and 
an excellent soldier. After his return to Spain he was vice- 
py and captain-general of Valencia until his death in 1786, 

HERBERT lH. SMITH. 
Croix, Teonono, de: Spanish knight; b. at Lille. in Flan- 
ders, about 1730. He accompanied his brother, the Viceroy 
Гато Francisco de Croix, to Mexico in 1766, and was eom- 
nandant of the interior provinces and of Sonora, From 

Apr, 1284, until Mar., 1790, he was Viceroy of Peru. Ie in- 
stituted numerous reforms in the treatment of the Indians, 
and his rule throughout was tranquil and prosperous. He 
returned to Spain by way of Cape Пот. D. in Madrid, Apr. 
S, VL HERBERT Il. SMITH. 

Cro’ker, Јонх Witson: writer and politician; b. in Gal- 
хау, Ireland, Dee. 20, 1780. He was elected a Tory mem- 
brof Parliament in 1807; and was secretary of the Adinir- 
atv from 1809 to 1830. He co-operated with Scott and 
илем in founding the Quarterly Review, to which he con- 
tributed 260 articles, including many roughly satirical re- 

Vews In Parliament he obstinately opposed the Reform 
BIL and on its passage refused to re-enter Parliament. 

Among his works, which number seventeen, are Songs of 
Trafalgar and an edition of Boswell's Life of Johnson 

О), He is the “Rigby” of Disraeli's Coningsby. D. 

Aug. 10, 1857. See his Memoirs (1884). 


Croker, Ricuarp: U. S. politician; b. in Black Rock, 
Irland, Nov. 24, 1843. His grandfather, Maj. Henry Cro- 
ket, was inspector-general in the British army, one of his 
ineles was a member of Parliament, and another was a cap- 
am In the British army and a governor of Bermuda. Не 
companied his father to the U. S. when three years of 
ave, and has since resided in New York city, He served іп 
пеп. Nickles's brigade during the civil war, and also in the 
Tenth. New York Engineers; elected in 1867 alderman of 
New York; re-elected in 1869; again elected alderman in 
INS; the same year (Nov. 16) was appointed fire commis- 
“hers In 1859—90 was city chamberlain. He early attracted 
tne attention of John Kelly, was prominent in opposition to 
the Tweed ring, and rapidly advanced in power in the Tam- 
tany Hall organization, of which he was for some years the 

ad, ©: I.T. 
p loker, TroxAs CROFTON: Irish writer; b. at Cork, Jan. 
inf а. елщ! a clerkship in the Admiralty at the 
" Mühe ое and retained that position until 1850, 
PN e d — in the South of Ireland; Fairy 
I e 5 raditiona (6th ed. 1882); Legends of the 

"MCCC. D. Aug, 8, 1854. 


h ae | vu ue D., F. R. S.: geologist and philosopher; 
Doe d wil , тее, Scotland, 1821; for many years 

Б Шыл — the official geological survey of Scotland. 
йор mron to literature was in the domain of 
work on The Dj nort before his death he published а 
ries of his life osophir Basis of Evolution: but the en- 
Mies, which n) 2 ere chiefly devoted to studies in geologic 
п three treatise ere embodied In many essays aud gathered 
а Climate dune On the Physical C haracters of the Change 
ле in their 7 the Glacial Epoch (1564); Climate and 
| mology 7 eolegical Relations (1875); Climate and 


А > 
N Н 1 8 a . 
кагу (1986). The first of these works embodied ап 
"nu i ; е theory 
| Z them te varia 
РАМ {у c 


j md dy received great attention, and has been 
"^n, ids had "sequent years of much discussion, pro and 
and investie i à profound influence upon geologic thought 
ИШТ, potus and is probably more widely used as a 
Dec o than any rival theory. D. at Perth, 

Cr , y р, ‚ 1890. G. K. (1. 
у Noy pii GOODMAN: journalist; b. іп New York 
time a sty |, ; learned the trade of silversmith ; was 
vagent in New York University; taught pho- 
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nography; was employed on the Evening Post and New 
York Heruld from 1854 to 1858; was editor and proprietor 
of the Rockford Daily Neus: was the first city editor on 
the New York World, and subsequently its managing editor ; 
resigned in 1871. and from 1872 to 1878 was managing edi- 
tor of the Graphic, an illustrated newspaper. He wrote a 
Life of Horatio Seymour, a History of Reconstruction (1868), 
and was the author of a brochure entitled The Posctívist/s 
Primer (1876) ; issued two numbers of the Modern Thinker ; 
was the first to introduce the subject of minority represen- 
tation to the American public in the Galary in 1866; wrote 
on journalism in the magazines, In 1856 married. the lady 
now known as “Jennie June." D. Apr. 29, 1859. 

Croly. GEORGE: a poet, prose-writer, and pulpit orator; 
b. in Dublin, Ireland, in Aug., 1780. He took orders in 
the Anglican Church; in 1810 settled in London to de- 
vote himself to literary work: became, in 18325, rector of 
St. Stephen's, Wallbrook, London, Among his works are 
Salathiel, a Story of the Past, Present, and Future (1827); 
History of George 1 V. (1880); Poetical Works (2 vols, 1830) ; 
Catiline, a Tragedy; a Life of Edmund Burke (A840); and 
Marston, a novel. D. Nov. 24, 1860. 

Croly, Jane (Cunningham): better known as “Jennie 
June"; b. in Market Harborough, Leicestershire, England, 
Dec. 19, 1831; at an early age accompanied her parents to 
the U. S, and in 1856 married David G. Crolv, of New 
York. She began her literary career as a contributor to 
daily, weekly, and monthly periodicals, her first published 
article appearing in the New York Tribune. She was a 
regular contributor to the New York World for thirteen 
years, to the New York daily Times, Noah's Sunday Times 
and the Messenger for ten years, and the weekly corre- 
spondent of the New Orleans Delta, Baltimore American, 
and other papers, She has besides published several books, 
For Better or Worse, Talks on Women's Topics, a cookery 
book, Thrown on Her Own Resources, three manuals, and a 
History of Sorosis, She inaugurated the system of dupli- 
cate correspondenee, and was connected editorially with 
Demorest’s LUustrated Monthly from its start, in 1860, for 
twenty-seven years. Mrs. Croly called the first woman's 
congress in New York, 1856, and also the second, 1869, and 
іп 1868 inaugurated the Sorosis (хее CLUBS FOR WOMEN). 
She founded the Cycle, a club organ and literary review, 
and is now the editor of the Cycle and also of the Home- 
Maker magazine, In 1892 she received the degree of Doc- 
tor of Literature from Rutgers Women's College, and was 
appointed to a new chair of journalism and literature in 
that institution. She has been since its start the president 
of the New York Women's Press Club, which she founded 
in 1889. 

Crom'arty: county of Scotland politically connected with 
Ross (q. v.), comprising ten detached districts within the 
limits of that county. Area, 369 sq. miles. 


Cromarty: town and seaport of Scotland: in the united 
counties of Ross and Cromarty: finely situated at the en- 
trance of Cromarty Firth; 18 miles N. N, E. of Inverness (see 
map of Scotland, ref. 6-6). It ha a good harbor, which 
will admit vessels of 400 tons; also manufactures of ropes, 
saileloth, and sacking. Hugh Miller was born here. Pop. 
1,300. 


Cromarty Firth: one of the finest harbors on the east 
coast of Scotland. It communicates with Moray Firth, and 
is adjacent to the counties of Ross and Cromarty. It is 
sheltered at its entrance, which is 14 miles wide, by two 
rocky hills called the Soutars. Its length is 18 miles, and 
its breadth varies from 3 tc 5 miles. 

Cro'mer: small seaport and watering-place of England, 
in Norfolk; on the North Sea; 21 miles N. of Norwich (see 
map of England, ref. S-L). It stands on the top of a high 
cliff. It has a fine church in the Tudor style and. à publie 
library. All attempts to form a harbor for large craft. here 
have been baflled by the heavy sea, which is eontinually en- 
eroaching on the land. 

Cromlech, krom ek: a circle of upright stones, erected 
by some forgotten race, such as are found in Brittany, Great 
Britain (see STONEHENGE), [reland, and Scandinavia. For- 
merly this name was applied by British archeologists to 
equally ancient structures consisting of two or more unhewn 
stones fixed vertically in the ground and supporting a large 
flat stone. These now bear the separate name of DOLMEN 
. v) and are believed to be uncovered chambered cairns. 
See CARN, 
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Cromp'ton, SAMUEL: inventor of the spinning-mule; b. 
near Bolton, Lancashire, England, Dec. 3. 1753. Farming 
and weaving were the employments of his boyhood. For 
his invention, which was perfected in 1779. he received, in 
subscriptions from the manufacturers, only £67 6s. 6d. His 
means were so limited that he could not go to the expense 
of taking out a patent, and he was consequently glad to 
make private arrangements with the manufacturers for the 
use of his invention, many of whom, however, did not scruple 
to evade their obligation. Meanwhile, the mule spread so 
rapidly, and its influence was so palpable, that in 1812 he 
drew up а petition to Parliament for a publie reward. Раг- 
liament voted him £5,000. He was a shy, sensitive, studious 
man, fond of mathematics and of music. But his business 
talent was very limited; he once more failed, and a new 
petition to Parliament was refused. П. at Bolton, June 26, 
1827. See French, Life of Crompton (1860). 


Cromwell, Henry: a younger son of Oliver; b. in Hunt- 
ingdon Jan. 20, 1628. Не served as colonel under his father 
in Ireland in 1649, became a member of Parliament in 1653, 
and lord deputy of Ireland in 1657. His administration 
was moderate and popular. After 1659 he lived as a private 
citizen. D. Mar. 23, 1673. 


Cromwell, Олукв: Lord Protector of England; b. in 
Huntingdon, Huntingdonshire, Apr. 25, 1599. In 1616 he 
entered Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, which he quitted 
on the death of his father in June, 1617. He married Eliza- 
beth Bourchier in 1620, апа settled on his estate at Hunt- 
ingdon. In the Short Parliament of 1628 he made but one 
speech, and during the eleven years’ prorogation he devoted 
his time to the cultivation of his farms. Не represented 
Cambridge in the Short Parliament, which met in Apr., 1640, 
and in the Long Parliament, which met the same year. He 
was then a zealous member of the Country party, and took 
an active part in the business of the House. Having raised 
two companies of volunteers, he entered the army of Par- 
liament in 1642 as a captain of cavalry, and distinguished 
himself by his strict discipline. He was soon promoted to 
be colonel. On July 2, 1644, he commanded the victorious 
left wing at Marston Moor. The Parliamentarians were 
divided into two parties, Presbyterian and Independent, of 
which latter Cromwell was the master-spirit. He was ex- 
cepted from the “ Self-Denving Ordinance," which excluded 
from military command members of Parliament. When the 
army was reorganized, and Fairfax appointed general-in- 
chief, Cromwell was promoted to the rank of lieutenant-gen- 
eral. In command of the right wing at Naseby, June, 1645, 
he greatly contributed to that decisive victory. In May, 
1646, the king surrendered himself to the Scottish army, 
which transferred him to the custody of the English Parlia- 
ment, in which the Presbyterians had a majority. In June, 
1647, the king was seized by one of Cromwell’s officers, and 
removed from the custody of Parliament into that of the 
army, which the Independents controlled, Charles hoped 
to profit by the dissensions between the Presbyterians and 
the Independents, and intrigued with both. Cromwell de- 
feated the Duke of Наћіќоп, who commanded an army of 
Scottish rovalists, at the battle of Preston, Aug., 1648. In 
December of that year forty-one Presbyterian rovalists were 
ejected from Parliament by what was called * Pride’s Purge.” 
Cromwell was a member of the court which tried the king 
and condemned him to death in Jan., 1649. Cromwell was 
now the most powerful man in the country, and became a 
member of the new council of state. In 1649 he went to 
Ireland as lord-lieutenant with an army, and subdued the 
rebellious Irish royalists with extreme severity. The Scotch 
proclaimed Charles И. as their king, and raised an army for 
the invasion of England and the promotion of the roval 
cause, Cromwell, who had returned to England in Мау, 
1650, was then appointed commander-in-chief. He signally 
defeated the Scottish army at Dunbar on Sept. 3, 1650, and 
took about 10.000. prisoners. Charles IL, having been re- 
enforced, marched into England, and was pursued by Crom- 
well, who gained a decisive victory at Worcester Sept. 3, 
1651. In this great crisis he displayed eminent vigor and 
sagacity, Clarendon observes that “his parts seemed to be 
raised, as if he had concealed his faculties until he had ocea- 
sion to use them." In Apra 1653, he dissolved the remnant 
of the Long Parliament, which was called. the Rump, and 
he soon suinmoned a new Parliament. He assumed the title 
of Lord Protector of the Commonwealth in 1653. His do- 
mestie policy was favorable to religious liberty and condu- 
cive to the prosperity of the country. His foreign policy was 
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dignified and enlightened, and secured for England a more 
commanding position than she had previously occupied. The 
title of king was offered to him by Parliament, but he de- 
clined it. lie was stigmatized as an usurper by the rovali-:s. 
and also by the republicans. He died on Sept. 3, 1658, aud 
was succeeded by his son Richard. 

It was long the fashion for historians to represent Croi.- 
well as a fanatic, a hypocrite, and a man of cruel temper atl 
mediocre talents. His character was vindicated from the~ 
calumnies by Carlyle and other writers, and it is now gen- 
erally admitted that as a statesman and commander he dis- 

layed abilities of the highest order. * Never," says Macaw- 
һу, “was any ruler so conspicuously born for sovereignty. 
The cup which has intoxicated almost-all others sobs-red 
him. His spirit, restless from its buoyancy in a lower sphere, 
reposed in majestic placidity as soon as it had reached th- 
level congenial to it. Rapidly as his fortunes grew, li: 
mind expanded more rapidly still. Insignificant as a pri- 
vate citizen, he was a great general; he was a still greater 
prince." 

AUTHORITIES.—Carlyle, Letters and Speeches of Crome! 
John Forster, Life of Cromwell, in his Statesmen of tie 
Commonwealth of England (7 vols.. 1840); Villemain, Hie 
toire de Cromwell (1819); Guizot, Life of Cromwell (2 vols, 
1851); Gardiner, The Great Civil War (3 vols.. 1957-91). 

Revised by C. К. Арам. 

Cromwell, Ricnanp: son of Oliver Cromwell; b. at Hunr- 
ingdon, Oct. 4, 1626. He entered Lincoln's Inn as a student 
of law in 1647, and married Dorothy Major in 1649. li- 
was а man of moderate capacity, virtuous and unambitieus, 
After Oliver became Protector, Richard was elected to Par- 
liament, and was a member of the Privy Council. He suc- 
ceeded his father as Protector in Sept., 1658, but the artis 
was disaffected, and he was not earnestly supported by the 
people. He resigned his power in Apr., 1659, and pas 
the rest of his life in obscurity and peace, spending abont 
twenty years on the Continent. D. at Cheshunt, England. 
July 12, 1712. 


Cromwell, Tuomas: Earl of Essex: an English courtier 
and minister of state; b. at Putney about 1485. and bred to 
the law. His early life was spent on the Continent, wher 
he successively served as a soldier, à merchant's clerk, and 
as а trader on his own, account. He returned to Коа! 
about 1518, and acquired wealth as a wool-stapler and scriv- 
ener. He became an agent of Cardinal Wolsey, who employed 
him in important business. Soon after the fall of Wols-y 
he entered the civil service of Henry VHI. whose faver 
he gained. He promoted the Reformation by his strenucu- 
efforts to destroy the supremacy of the pope, and co-operate 
with his friend Cranmer in establishing a new ecclesiastical 
polity. In 1584 he was appointed principal secretary of 
state, and in 1585 vicar-general with power to suppress men- 
asteries. Ile was for several years the most powerful sul- 
ject in England, and was created Earl of Essex in 1540. He 
was а man of superior talents, but is said to have been un- 
scrupulous and rapacious. Froude, however, defends him 
against these imputations, and gives him a high character. 
He promoted the marriage of Henry УШ. with Anne vf 
Cleves, because she favored the Lutheran doctrines. His 
agency in this affair was conducive to his own ruin, for tie 
capricious king regarded her with disgust. Cromwell was 
tried for treason, and was beheaded July 28, 1540, SNe 
Michael Drayton, Historie of the Life and Death of Lors 
Cromwell (1609); Froude, History of England, chaps, vi.- 
xvii. 

Cro'nos (in Gr. Kpdvos): a god of the Greek mythology: 
was said to be a son of Uranus, and the father of Jupiter, 
Neptune, Juno, and Ceres. He is commonly identitet wiih 
the Roman Saturn. 

Cron'stadt [Germ., lit.. crown SA а fortified seaport- 
town of Russia; on the flat and arid island of Kotlin. in iine 
Gulf of Finland; about 20 miles W. of St. Petersburg, aci 
opposite the mouth of the river Neva (see map of Russi 
ref. 5-0). It is an important commercial town, and t^ 
greatest naval station of Russia. It is stated that two-thirds 


| of the foreign commerce of Russia passes through Cronista. 


which has three harbors. The outer harbor, which is ir- 
tended for ships of war, is capable of containing thirtv-fiv 
ships of the line, The inner harbor is used for merchat- 
vessels, and has а capacity for 1.000 vessels, ‘The place i 
very stronglv fortified. Pop. (1897) 59,539. Tee renders this 
port inaccessible for nearly five months in the year. Seu ні 
CANALS, 
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Cronstadt, in Transylvania: See KRoNsTADT. 


Crook, GEoRGE: U.S. militarv officer; b. Sept. 8, 1828, 
neat Dayton, O.: graduated at West Point in 1852; July 
?s 1866, became lieutenant-colonel Twenty-third Infantry. 
He served on frontier 1852-61, in Rogue river expedition 
IN), and in command of Pitt river expedition 1857; en- 
zed in several actions, in one of which he was wounded 
vith an arrow. In the civil war he became colonel Thirty- 
sixth Ohio Volunteers, and was promoted Oct. 21, 1864, to be 
major general U. S. volunteers, serving in West Virginia 
operations 1861—62, engaged at Lewisburg (wounded and 
brevet major); in Northern Virginia campaign 1862; in 
Marvland campaign 1862, engaged at South Mountain and 
Antietam (brevet lieutenant-colonel) ; in operations in West 
Virginia 1862—63 ; in Tennessee campaign 1863, engaged at 
Tullahoma, Hoover's Gap, Chickamauga, and pursuit of 
Wheeler, with constant skirmishes (brevet colonel) ; in North- 
em Virginia 1864, making constant raids and in numerous 
actions (brevet. brigadier-general U. S. army and brevet ma- 
jorgeneral U. S. volunteers); in Sheridan's Shenandoah cam- 
pain 1864, engaged at Berryville, Fisher's Hill (brevet 
major-general U. S. army), Strasburg, Opequan, and Cedar 
‘rek; in command of cavalry of Army of the Potomac 
IND, engared at Dinwiddie Court-house, Jettersville, Sail- 
ors Creek, Farmville, and A pomat tox Court-house; and in 
eommand of the district of M ilmington, N. C., 1865-66. In 
command of districts in Idaho 1866-68; of Department of 
Columbia 1868-70; of Department of Arizona 1871—75, and 
arain in 1882; of Department of the Platte 1875-82. In 
1573 was promoted to be a brigadier-general U.S. army; 
was major-general in 1888. D. Mar. 21, 1890. 


Crooked Island: one of the Bahamas; area, 160 sq. miles 
{ее map of West Indies, ref. 3-Е). Exports salt. 


Crooked (or Keuka) Lake: in the western part of New 
York; extends from Penn Yan southwestward into Steuben 
County, and is about 18 miles long. The greatest width is 
1+ mile, The surface is 718 feet above the level of the sea. 


Crookes. WiLLIAM, Е. R.S.: chemist and physicist; b. in 
London, 1832: educated in the Royal College of Chemistry ; 
funded the Chemical News in 1859; editor of the Journal 
of Seience, 1864; discovered thallium in 1861; has made 
numerous important discoveries in chemistry and physics; 
awarded a special gold medal by the Academy of Science 
in Paris, 1880; author of several handbooks and numerous 
contributions to scientific journals. In 1883 Crookes dis- 
revered some remarkable phenomena obtained by sending 
the electric discharge through glass tubes in which в very 
high vacuum had been produced. Hertz subsequently 
slowed that certain of the rays emanating from such tubes 
Were capable of penetrating metals and other opaque bodies. 
In 1896 RoxTGEN (q. v.) utilized the property in photograph- 
Ing hidden objects, See GEISSLER’S TUBES. 

Crookes Tubes: See GEISSLER’S TUBES. 


Crooks, (GEORGE RICHARD, D. D., LL. D.: Methodist divine 
and journalist; b. in Philadelphia, Feb. 3, 1822; graduated 
in 1840 at Dickinson College ; joined the Methodist ministry 
in 1841; traveled and preached extensively in Illinois; was 
t Tointed classical and mathematical tutor in Dickinson 
ollege їп 1842; principal of the Collegiate Grammar School 
n and adjunet Professor of Ancient Languages in 
1846, In 1848 he resumed the ministry, occupying impor- 
P pulpits in Philadelphia, Wilmington, New York, and 

ji оо уп, „In conjunction with Prof. McClintock he pre- 
чн A First Book in Latin (1846) апа A First Book in 
— 5 which have heen successful text-books. He also pub- 
E I Butler's Analo y (1852), wit an elaborate analysis 
^ the Work, notes, ides: and life of Butler. His most im- 
р production is a Latin-English Lericon for schools 
ке, the — — of which was shared by Prof. 
eae hiladelp па. 1858) His eminent journalistic career 
: M in 1860, when he was elected first editor of the Meth- 
m м weekly newspaper established in New York city by a 
fai ae of Methodist laymen who were favorable to inde- 
— ا‎ journalism in their Church, and he was 
in reve TI 11875. He was Professor of Historical Theology 
Published ological Seminary from 1880 till his death. Не 
and of Bi ai Life of Rev. Prof. Dr. John McClintock (3856) 
d "us Matthew Simpson (1890); Sermons of Dish op 
aud жав joi — Edited from Shorthand Reports (1889) ; 
f geli, pa nt editor of Crooks and Hurst's Theological F'n- 
sn, N. J ү Methodology (1884; п. e. 1593). D. at Madi- 

779 Feb. 20, 1897. Revised by J. F. HURST. 
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Crookston: city; capital of Polk co., Minn. (for location 
of county, see map of мас ref. 3-A); оп Red Lake 
river; is а railway, commercial, and manufacturing center. 
It has central school building, costing $60,000, water-power, 
roller-mills, foundry, creamery, ete. Pop. (1880) 1,227; 
(1890) 3,457; (1895) 3,970. {DITOR OF “ CHRONICLE.” 

Cropsey, JASPER Francis: landscape-painter; b. in Ross- 
ville, N. Y., Feb. 18, 1823, He studied architecture for five 
years, and began to paint under Edward Maury, going to 
Europe in 1847; National Academician, 1851; member 
American Water-color Society. He exhibited frequently at 
the Royal Academy, London, and his style is somewhat like 
that of some English painters. His pictures are violently 
colored, but painted with a certain cleverness. Studio at 
Hastings, N. ү W. А. С. 

Croquet, kré-ki': ап outdoor game much resembling that 
of pall-mall, which was popular in various parts of Europe 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 'lhe game of 
eroquet proper is comparatively modern. When first intro- 
duced into the U. S. it was considered а simple game, almost 
devoid of opportunities for the display of skill. With the 
development of the game, however, opportunities for ac- 
curate and scientific playing have been introduced, and the 
materials improved, until, as played by experts, the game is 
now claimed to be as scientific as billiards. The following 
description and rules apply to the game adopted by the 
National American Croquet Association (organized Oct. 4, 
1882), which meets on the third Tuesday of August in each 
year at Norwich, Conn. 


Home Stake 





Fra. 1. 


Grounds.—The ground when full-sized should measure 36 
by 72 feet, and be raised 2 inches at the border, the slope ex- 
tending 30 inches into the field as far as i i i, imaginary lines 
denoting the boundary of the field. (See Fig. 1.) The stakes 
or posts to be 1 inch in diameter and 14 inches high, situated 
at the base of the rise at the center of the width of the field. 
The first wicket to be 7 feet from the stake; the second, 7 
feet from the first, on a line extending through the middle 
of the field; the side arches to be 5 feet from the foot of 
the rise, on a line with the second arch from each stake; 
the cage or double wicket in the center to be 18 inches long 
and 3$ inches between the wires, and set at right angles 
with a line drawn from stake to stake. The border, b b b, 
at the top of the slope. to be made of maple or other hard 
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wood, about 4 by 6 inches, laid. flat to serve as a cushion 
whence caroms can be made; the corner pieces to be of 
same material and 8 feet long, inside measurement. All 
arches, except the center arch, to be 34 inches in the clear. 
The course of balls is indicated in the diagram, Many 
elubs still adhere to the old rectangular form, without 
any slope inside the border to bring the balls into the field, 
and with the wickets all made in the direction in which the 
player is going. In less scientific games the cage in the 
center is replaced by a single arch, which is made the same 
as the other arches. 1n the ordinary croquet set the wickets 
are very much wider than stated above. The game was 
originally and is still eommonly played as a lawn game. 
Much more scientific play can, however, be made upon a 
ground of well-rolled dirt, lightly sanded to hold the balls. 
All national match games must be played on dirt ground. 
The mallets should be of boxwood, 7 or T$ inches long by 
24 to 95 in diameter, and the handle from 8 to 30 inches 
long, to suit the player. The best balls are of hard rubber, 
981 inches in diameter. Balls of boxwood and other hard 
wood are commonly used. 

Terms.—Some of the commoner terms are: Roquet—to 
hit another ball with one's own ball; croguef—to place play- 
er's ball against roqueted ball and strike player's ball, mov- 
ing both—called louse croquet or roquel-croquet, as distin- 
guished from tight croquet, where the player's ball is held 
with the hand or foot, allowing only the roqueted ball to 
move; carom—rebounding from arch, stake, or border ; dead 
ball—ball on which plaver has played since making a point; 
set up—same as in billiards, that is. leaving balls favor- 
able for next shot; wiring—leaving balls so that following 
player has wire or stuke between his ball and ball to be 
played upon; object ball —one at which player aims; jump 
shot—striking a ball with force on top just back of center 
so as to make it jump over any obstacle between it and ob- 





Fic. 2.—'* Jump " shot. 


ject aimed at; guilty or danger ball—one next played by 
adversary; innocent ball—ball last played by adversary ; 
rover ball—ball that has made all the points except hitting 
the finishing stake. 

The Game.—The game is played by from two to eight 
players. It needs no special dress, does not demand vigor- 
ous exertion, furnishes moderate exercise, and is not fatigu- 
ing even when long prolonged. The elements of the game are 
essentially the same however the wickets may be arranged, 
and whatever the ground. The object is to make the player's 
ball pass in succession through all the wickets, striking the 
lower or turning stake and the home stake, all in the order 
and direction indicated іп the diagram. (Fig. 1. In this 
journey, however, the player’s ball may be aided by friends or 
retarded by enemies. The chief points of excellency are: 1, 
accuracy in roqueting, for which an accurate eye and trained 
hand are indispensable; 2, ability to secure position in front 
of arches; 3, skill in wiring an adversary's ball; 4, good gen- 
eralship. Position in striking varies according to the player. 
It is well not to be too long in aiming; a quick stroke after 
tting the line between two balls is apt to be most accurate ; 
ut after the line of aim is secured, the eye should be kept 
fixed on the player's own ball. Important points to be ob- 
served are keeping vour own balls fogether and separating 
those of your adversary; keeping the innocent ball of your 
adversary with you or your partner, and the guilty adver- 
sary ball wired ; giving your partner а ae! up when you can 
make no further run; and, in making a run, providing 
for points ahead and leaving no balls behind. 

fiules.—Following is a summary of the most important 
rules; some of the popular variations from them are also 
noted. The player must always strike his ball with the face 
of the mallet, the stroke being considered to have been * de- 
livered ” whenever the ball is moved by the touch of the 
mallet, however slight. The player must never strike his 
ball twice, and must not push or follow it with his mallet 
except in eroqueting. The first play with each ball is made 
after plaeing it midway between the home stake and the 
first arch. The players pluy in regular order, partners al- 
ternating with opponents, and a player's turn continues so 
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long as he makes a point or roquets a ball not dead, or until 
he violates some rule of the game. А point consists in run- 
ning an arch or striking a stake in proper order of piay. 
Roquet gives the player the privilege of roquet-croquet only, 
and in tuking it he must move the croqueted ball or end his 


play. (In the popular game the player is not thus limited, 
and may besides take tight 

croquet instead; in either A 

case he has also а second : „© 
stroke.) If the player го- ” 
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кто. 3.—А possible croquet : C. line 
of aim; A, course of player's 
ball; B, course of croqueted ball. 


ue two or more balls at 
the same stroke, he croquets 
only the first. A player, in 
each turn of play, may ro- 
Jet any ball once only be- 
ore making a point. Ro- 
queting a dead ball by di- 
rect stroke ends the play, 
and the dead ball should be 
replaced. If a roqueted ball 
is beyond an arch, and the 
playing ball rests through 
it, the arch is held to be first 
made. А ball is not through an arch when it is touched by 
a straight-edge laid across the two wires on the side from 
which the ball came. А ball is not in position to run an 
arch when it has been placed under it in croquet, or when it 
rests under it, having been shot from the wrong direction. 
lf а ball first roquets another, and afterward at the same 
stroke makes a point, the point is not allowed. А ball mak- 
ing two or more points at the same stroke gains no greater 
privilege than for making one only. (A popular exception > 
to allow an extra stroke the first turn if the player make: 
the first two arches at the same stroke.) If a ball not rover 
be driven through its arch or against its stake by croquet or 
concussion, it is a point for that ball. A ball shot over the 
boundary must be returned at right angles from where it 
stops before play can proceed. A rover has the right of ro- 
quet and of consequent croquet on every ball once each turn 
of play, and is also subject to roquet and croquet. Rovers 
must be continued in the game until partners become rover- 
and win the game by successively making the last point. i.v. 
striking the home stake. 

Crosby, ALPHEUs: educator; b. at Sandwich, №. H.. Oct. 
18, 1810; graduated at Dartmouth in 1827; was tutor and 
Professor of Ancient Languages in his айпа mater (1829- 
57). and principal of the normal school at Salem, Mass. 
(1857-65). He edited Xenophon's Anabasis, and published 
a Greek grammar and other works, which have been exten- 
sively used. D. in Salem, Mass., Apr. 17, 1874. 


Crosby, Howanp, D. D., LL. D.: b. in New York city. 
Feb. 27, 1826; graduated at the University of New York in 
1844; became Professor of Greek in the same in 1851; Pro 
fessor of Greek in Rutgers College, N. J., in 1859 ; pastor «f 
First Presbyterian church in New Brunswick iu 1861; n- 
signed his pastorate in 1862, and his professorship in 1563, 
when he became pastor of the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian 
church in New York city. He was chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of New York 1870—81, and one of the revisers of the 
New Testament. Of bold, ardent, and energetie tempxr, 
fearless in the defense of his opinions, wise and broad in his 
judgments, tireless in his energy, he was for years a synonym 
for every Christian virtue and a leader in every practicable 
reform. Ву his personality, and not by his pulpit gifts or 
scholarship, he filled so large a place in the city's philan- 
thropies. His scholarship was put to popular use. Besides 
other works, he publiske Lands of the Moslem (New York. 
1850); Gdipus Tyrannus (1851); Notes on the New Testa- 
ment (1863); Bible Manual (1870); Life of Jesus (1871): 
Book of Joshua (1875); The Christian Preacher (Yale lee- 
tures on preaching, 1880); Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment (1885); Bible View of the Jewish Church (1988): The 
Seven Churches of Asia; or, Worldlinesa in the Churcü 
(1890); Sermons (1891). D. іп New York city, Mar. 29, 1591. 


Crosby, JOHN SCHUYLER : soldier; b. in Albany, N. Y. 
Sept. 19, 1839; educated at University of New York; en- 
tered the regular army as second lieutenant of artillery in 
1861; served with his battery under McClellan in the Army 
of the Potomac; was brevetted major and lieutenant-colone! 
after the battles of Pleasant Hill and Sabine Cross-Roads: 
was in 1864 promoted to the staff of Maj.-Gen. Canby a: 
assistant adjutant-general, and shortly afterward trans- 
ferred to the staff of Maj.-Gen. Sheridan in the same capac- 
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ity. He resigned his position in the army in 1872, and was 
in 1876 appointed U.S. consul at Florence, Italy; became 
Governor of Montana Aug. 4, 1882, and first assistant Post- 
master-General Nov., 1884; resigned Mar. 4, 1886. 


Crosby, PEIRCE: rear-admiral U. S. navy; b. near Ches- 
ter, Pa, Jan. 16, 1824; entered the navy as a midshipman 
in 1838, He served on the east coast of Mexico during the 
Mexican war, and in 1861 was employed with the Union 
amy,and rendered most important service in Chesapeake 
Ват and in the sounds of North Carolina, particularly at 
the capture of Forts Hatteras and Clarke. He commanded 
the Pinola at the passage of Forts St. Philip and Jackson 
and capture of New Orleans, Apr. 24, 1862, and at the 
pee up and down the Mississippi past the Vicksburg 
atteries, June 30 and July 15, 1862. He did good service 
during the years 1863-64 in command of the Florida and 
Keystone State, North Atlantic blockading squadron, and 
in 1865 commanded the steamer Metacomet during the 
operations which led to the fall of Mobile, superintending 
the removal of over 150 torpedoes. lle was made rear-ad- 
miral in 1882, and was placed on the retired list in 1883. 


Crosier, or Crozier [from О. Fr. croce, bishop's staff 
(Mod. Fr. erosse): Ital. eruccia : Span. croza < Vulg. Lat. 
*eroecea (-их), hook-shaped, adjec. to *eroccum, hook, a word 
of Germ. mgin]: & staff curved at the top in imitation of a 
shepherd's crook (and pointed at the lower end), given to a 
Roman Catholic bishop at his consecration, and used by him 
a the symbol of the authority with which he rules his flock. 
It is also used by cardinals, by some canons of cathedral 
churches, and by abbots. J. J. KEANE. 


Cross [M. Eng. crois, cros, from O. Fr. crois (Mod. Fr. 
croix): Ital. croce < Lat. cruz]: an instrument anciently 
used for inflicting the punishment of death, especially upon 
slaves and the vilest malefactors, and after the crucifixion 
of Christ the principal Christian symbol. As an instrument 
of death the cross occurred in the ancient world under a 
double form—either as a plain vertical stake, to which the 
convict was nailed with the hands above the head, or as a 
vertical stake provided with a cross-bar at the top, to which 
the convict was fastened in the same way, only with the 
arms outstretched. Death usually came after prolonged 
and frightful suffering. With respect to the cross on which 
Christ suffered death, the New Testament gives no indica- 
uon of its form ; only it is evident from John xix. 29 that 
it had a considerable height. But it seems almost impossi- 
ble that the tradition which formed on this point, and which 
unanimously refers to the Roman cross—the vertical stake 
with the cross-bar—should not be correct. As a symbol the 
cross occurs under many different forms: the crux immissa 
or cruz ordinaria (T), the Latin cross or cross of the Ro- 
mans, on which Christ suffered ; the crux decussata (X), the 

urgundian cross, also called the cross of St. Andrew, be- 
cause the apostle Andrew is said to have suffered martyrdom 
on It; the cruz commissa (T), the Greek cross, on which the 
apostle Philip is said to have suffered death, also called St. 
Anthony’s cross or the Egyptian cross, because by that St. 
пу is said to have destroyed the idols of Egypt; final- 
pe double cross (Ф) and the triple cross, of which the 
D Ri used by the pope, the second by the Raskolniks, or 
К, ussian sectaries, See Н. Fulda, Das Kreuz und die 
“ie euzigung (Breslau, 1878); W. W. Blake, The Cross: An- 

^ and Modern (New York, 1888). 
— in Heraldry.—(1) an ordinary composed of a pale 
of the f a fesse, and therefore occupying one-half at least 
: — rie but this size is only retained when the cross is 
vidt ed—that is, has bearings upon it. In other cases the 
! of the arms is less. (2) A bearing or charge of which 


there 
Sk are many forms, as the cross patty, the cross annulate, 
¢ cross Cross]et. R. S. 


Cross, Mary ANN: See ELIOT, GEORGE. 


n Cross, RICHARD ASSHETON, Viscount: statesman; b. in 
under De England, May 30, 1823; educated at Rugby 
i . Arnold, Trinity College, Cambridge; called to 
Home Secr fy elected to Parliament, Mar., 1867; appointed 
1874; eds ary in Mr. Disraeli's administration, Feb. 21, 
1885; made Secretary in Lord Salisbury’s administration 
lor India n viscount in 1886, and became Secretary of State 
п Lord Salisbury’s administration. 

: апу one of several birds of the genus Loria, 
T$ are characterized by having the points of 
ng one another obliquely. This feature, which 
In any other birds, looks like a malformation, 


se mem 
the bill Crossi 
18 not found 
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but is really peculiarly adapted for extracting seeds from 
fir-cones, The crossbills belong to the family of sparrows 
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American crossbill. 


(Fringillide), and are found in Europe, Asia, and North 
America, especially in the northern parts, and usually in 
small flocks. 

The common crossbill of the U. S. Loria curvirostra 
americana, is a variety or sub-species, distinguished chiefly 
by smaller bill and brighter plumage, of the bird inhabiting 

urope and Asia, It is about the size of an English spar- 
row; the female and voung are of a dull greenish olive, 
mixed with gray, brightest on the head and rump; the 
adult male is bricky red, with blackish wings and tail. It 
is а very hardy bird, nesting in Maine in late winter or 
early spring, while the ground is still covered with snow. 
Its range varies with the severity of the season and abun- 
dance of cone-bearing trees, but it has been taken as far 
south as Washington, D. €. 

The white-winged crossbill, Loria leucoptera, is a larger, 
brighter colored species, and is furthermore distinguished 
by two white bars on the wings. This and the preceding 
species are often found together. А similar but larger 
species, Loria tenioplera, occurs in Europe. The bright 
color of the males fades after death, or if the birds are kept 
in captivity, changing to a dull orange, or more rarely to a 
golden yellow. The largest member of the genus is the par- 
rot crossbill, Loria pityopsittaca, from Northern Europe, 
and a straggler in Great Britain. F. A. Lucas, 


Crossbow: See Bow AND ARROW. 


Crosse, ANDREW: electrician; b. in Somersetshire, Eng- 
land, June 17, 1784: and educated at Oxford. Не com- 
menced in 1807 experiments with a view to form artificial 
erystals by a voltaic battery, in which he was successful. 
In the eourse of many years spent in this pursuit he ob- 
tained not less than twenty-four mineral erystals similar in 
form to those produced by nature. These discoveries were 
not published until he explained them before the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science in 1836. Some 
excitement was produced in the same year by the apparent 
generation of insects of the genus Acarus during his experi- 
ments with a voltaic battery. (See GENERATION, SPONTA- 
NEOUS.) D. July 6, 1855. 


Crossed Check: a check across the face of which two 
transverse lines are drawn, and between which the words 
“& Co.” are written by the drawer. The check is then said 
to be crossed “ generally,” and can be used only by paying 
it into some bank or to some banker. When the name of 
a bank or banker precedes the words “ & Co.,” the check is 
said to be crossed “ specially,” and can be used only by pay- 
ing it into that particular bank or to that particular banker. 
The practice of using crossed checks is very common in 
Great Britain, and is resorted to for the purpose of security 
in case the check is lost. The effect of crossing a check 
upon its negotiability is regulated by statute, 

F. STURGES ALLEN. 

Cros’sen: town of Prussia; province of Brandenburg; 
at the confluence of the Bober with the Oder; 32 miles 
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S. E. of Frankfort (see map of German Empire, ref. 4-H). 
It has vineyards and manufactures of woolen cloth and ho- 
siery, Pop. (1890) 6,657. 

Cross-examination: in the law of evidence, the exami- 
nation of a witness by a party against whom he is called to 
testify, and thus distinguished from a direct examination, 
which is had by the party calling the witness. The range 
of a cross-examination is much wider than that of a direct 
examination, the party examining being allowed to impeach 
the credit of the witness, and to show the inconsistency of 
his statements, his bias, his want of memory, and other mat- 
ters tending to reduce the value of his testimony. The 
course of the examination, depending on the circumstances 
of the case, must be largely left to the discretion of the pre- 
siding judge. For these reasons leading questions are regu- 
larly allowed, though they are in sonata! excluded on the 
direct examination, as tending to make the answers of the 
witness mere echoes of the questions asked. If is, however, 
a rule that if a merely collateral question be asked and an- 
swered, the cross-examining counsel will not be allowed to 
call witnesses to disprove the truth of the answer. This 
rule would not extend to a question as to the point whether 
the witness had not previously given a different version of 
the facts from that to which he testifies. If such a question 
is properly put to him as to time, place, and circumstances, 
and he answers in the negative, he can be contradicted by 
other witnesses, The same remark may be made as to a 
«question put to him as to expressions used by him show- 
ing hostility toward the party against whom he is called. 
А witness on cross-examination can not be required to an- 
swer whether he has committed a erime the commission of 
which would subject him to punishment, or has done any 
act which would subject him to a forfeiture of his estate; 
though this rule does not extend to an answer which would 
merely expose him to a civil liability. So he may, to a eer- 
tain extent, be compelled to answer questions tending to 
discredit and degrade him. Thus, according to the better 
opinion, he may be asked whether he has not been contined 
in the State prison, as the object of the question is not to 
exclude him from testifying, but to affect the credit due to 
his statements. He could be shown to be incompetent to 
testify only by the production of the record of his convic- 
tion. The true theory of a cross-examination is to qualify 
the direct testimony, and accordingly the witness should 
not at this stage of the case be called оп by the eross- 
examining counsel to give independent testimony sustain- 
ing his part of the issue, though this rule is not always ad- 
hered to in practice. See EVIDENCE. T. W. Dwianr. 

Cross Keys: a post-office of Rockingham coa., Va. (for lo- 
cation of county, see map of Virginia, ref. 5-Е). An inde- 
cisive action took place iere on June 8, 1862, between the 
armies under command of Gens. Fremont and Jackson, in 
which Fremont was held in check during the day, and 
Jackson withdrew his forces at night. 

Revised by J. MERCUR. 


Cross, Orders and Congregations of the: in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, are numerous. Of greatest interest 
are (1) the spiritual order founded by Theodore of Celles in 
1211. It spread through Belgium, France, Holland, Ger- 
many, and England, and still exists. (2) The Regular Clerks 
of the Holy Cross, founded in 1834 in France by Abbé Mo- 
reau, and represented in the U. S. (3) A congregation of 
Daughters of the Поу Cross, founded in 1625 in France, 
and spread to Quebec, Canada. It is principally engaged 
in teaching, A second congregation of the same name was 
founded in 1833 in Belgium. In 1890 it had some 800 
members, 


Cross Remainders: remainders in two or more persons 
so created that the survivor or survivors take the whole on 
the death of the others, Cross remainders may arise by im- 
plication in a will, but can arise only by express limitation 
In a deed, F. STURGES ALLEN. 

Cross, The Southern: a noted constellation of the 
southern hemisphere, some of the principal stars of which 
form across, Being near the south pole, it is not visible 
far north of the equator, As it is not conspicuous in pro- 
portion to its celebrity, the first sight of it is apt to be dis- 
appointing. 

Crotala’ria [from Gr. xpéraAov, rattle. in allusion to the 
inflated pods whose seeds rattle]: a genus of mostly trop- 
ical, herbaceous, or sub-shrubby plants of the Bean family 
(Pupilionacee), bearing mostly yellow flowers, and simple 


CROTON OIL 


or palmately compound leaves. Some 200 species have hen 
described, but these probably must be reduced to about 121, 
Nine species are natives of North America, of which the 
best known is C. sagittalis, the common rattlebox of mis 
lands, once thought to be the cause of a“ loco disease” in 
horses and cattle, but probably harmless. C. E. B. 


Crotalus: See RATTLESNAKE. 


Crotch, Wirtiaw: musical critic; b. in Norwich, Enz- 
land, July 5, 1775. He showed when an infant so precocious 
a talent for music that Dr. Charles Burney gave an account 
of the prodigv in the Philosophical Transactions of the 
Royal Society (1779). In 1797 he was appointed Profesor 
of Music at the University of Oxford, and in 1822 principal 
of the Royal Academy of Music in London. As a compo: 
he did not fulfill the great expectations he had awakened, 
though he published many vocal and instrumental compo- 
tions, but as a critic and historian his works are still of in- 
terest: Elements of Musical Composition and Thorough: 
bass (1812); Styles of Music of All Ages (1813). Di at 
Taunton, Dec. 29, 1847. 


Crotchet (Fr. crochet, a little hook ; dimin. of eroe): in 
music, one of the notes or characters of time, equal to half a 
minim. 


Cro'ton үөт. «pórov, n tick, in allusion to the appearance 
of the seeds]: a genus of about 500 species of trees, shrubs, 
and herbs of the SPURGEWORTS (4. v.). nearly all of which 
are natives of the tropical countries of both hemispheres. 
They are stellate-downy, seurfy or glandular-hairv, and bear 
alternate or rarely opposite, mostly entire, simple leaves. 
The flowers are monacious or rarely diccious, and usualy 
bear petals. Тһе ovary is three-celled, and contains one 
ovule in each cell. Over twenty-five species occur in the 
southern U. S.. four of which extend into the Northen 
States. C. figlium, a smali tree native of China, prodire 
seeds about one-half inch in diameter, which are known a: 
croton seeds, and are extensively used in medicine, Frou 
them a drastic purgative oil is obtained. C. E. B. 


Croto’na, or Cro'ton: an ancient. Greek city of Пал: 
on the Bruttian peninsula and on the Mediterranean Sva. 
It was founded 710 B. c.. and became a populous and парт 
tant city. The Crotonians worshiped Hercules as their tute- 
lary divinity, апа. led by the famous athlete Milo, they ©. 
510 в. c. conquered Sybaris and leveled it with the grouns. 
The decline of Crotona began with the arrival of Pythas- 
oras, The city was originally governed by a council vf 
1.000—men who descended from its Achwan founders—hu! 
300 adherents or disciples of Pythagoras once succeeded m 
overawing the council and seizing the supreme authoris, 
They were soon expelled bv the people and a Чепел 
form of government established, but from that time te 
stability of the government. was lost, and the effects of th 
loss soon became visible. During the war between Рут 
and the Romans the eitv suffered still more; one-thinl vf 
the space within the walls was unoccupied. During the Ist- 
ter vears of the second Punic war Hannibal took up hi 
headquarters at Crotona during three successive winter. 
which seems to have completed the ruin of the city. E: 
mentioned again in the wars of Narses апа Belisarius. It 
site is now occupied by Cotrone. In the days of its pre 
perit y its territory was extensive, stretching from sea to si 
and it was noted for its salubrity, To this eircumstane— 
the healthfulness of the situation—was ascribed the gnal 
personal beauty of the youths and maidens of the em. 
though the Crotonian method of training and education Wat 
also celebrated. 


Croton Aqueduct: See AQUEDUCT. 
Croton Bug: See Соскколсн. 
Croton Chloral: See CHLORAL. 


Croton Oil (Oleum figlit): the expressed oil of the se 
of Croton tiglium, & small tree S ich grows in Hindustat. 
Ceylon, and other parts of Asia. In taste it is hot ar^ 
acrid, varies from а pale yellow to a reddish-brown сот, 
has a faint, peculiar smell, and is miscible with alcol- 
ether, and vil of turpentine, It is a powerful purati 
valuable because it can be employed with good effect! 
very minute portions, Great саге must be used in it J 
ministration, It is applied externally as a counter 
in neuralgia, epilepsy. and pulmonary diseases. The ра 
oil comes directly from India; that of a darker color b У 
pressed after Importation, 
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Croton River: in New York State; rises in Dutchess 
County; flows S. and southwestward through Putnam and 
Westchester Counties. It enters the Hudson river about 35 
miles above New York city, which derives from the Croton 
its chief supply of water, Its length is estimated at nearly 
60 miles. 

Crouch, FREDERICK WILLIAM NICHOLLS: musician; b. in 
London, July 31, 1808; son of a violoncello player; in early 
life sang in several traveling opera and concert companies ; 
instructed in musie by his mother and William Watts, sec- 
retary of the London Philharmonie Society; plaved the vio- 
loncello in the orchestra of Drury Lane theater; became pu- 
n of Hawes, Attwood, Crevelli, and the Royal Academy of 
Music; composed his most famous song, Kathleen Mavour- 
neen, When а boy; played in the orchestra at the perform- 
ance of Clart, the Maid of Milan, Bishop's opera and John 
lloward Payne's libretto, containing the song Home, Sweet 
Ноте ; removed to the U.S. in 1849, giving concerts in vari- 
ous cities with success: was in Richmond when the civil war 
heran, and joined the Confederate army; after the war mar- 
ried a Virginia lady and soon after removed to Baltimore. 
Не eomposed many songs and some church musie, but his 
fume rests almost entirely on his Kathleen Mavourneen. D. 
at Portland, Me., Aug. 18, 1896. D. E. HERVEY. 


Croup: an inflammation of the lining membrane of the 
larynx, causing a greater or less amount of obstruction to 
breathing by virtue of swelling, development of false mem- 
brane, or spasm. Two varieties are distinguished—catarrhal 
or spasmodic laryngitis, or false croup; and diphtheritic or 
vroupous laryngitis, or membranous croup. 

1. False croup is usually a mild disease, most frequently 
sen during the second year of life, males being particularly 
іе. А marked tendency to it seems to exist in some in- 
dividuals and families, Among the exciting Causes тау be 
mentioned exposure to cold and wet. gastric disturbances, 
had hygiene, ete., usually most frequent during the wet win- 
ter months, The lining membrane of the larynx is reddened 
and swollen, its lumen therefore decreased and the passage 
of air impeded, which condition is aggravated by a spas- 
modie action of its muscular apparatus. The secretion of 
mucus is at first diminished, then increased, assuming а 
tenacious character. The onset of the attack is sudden or 
! 1s preceded by a nasal or bronchial catarrh, and usually 
curs at night after the child has been asleep for several 
hour It wakes up about midnight with a barking cough, 
loud and laborious respiration, small and frequent pulse, 
with more or less fever. In the more severe cases the veins 
of the neck and face are distended, the face looks leaden, 
and suffocation appears imminent. The attack may last 
from half an hour to six hours, terminating in perspiration, 
ser cough, and hoarse voice. Such attacks may repeat 
themselves on the following two nights. In this affection 
there is no development of false membrane and there are no 
swollen glands, A very severe attack requires the use of an 
emetic, such as ipecac, sulphate of zine, or turpeth mineral, 
relieving the үн milder attacks require very little or 
no treatment, The inhalation of moist warm air is of sery- 
ice. Let the child drink a little hot milk at short intervals. 
It should not sleep longer than an hour at a time, and drink 
on waking. A mustard plaster or cold water applied exter- 
nally m&y be of service. When the breathing is very spas- 
modic, half a teaspoonful of paregorie (one dose) or a grain 
of Dover's powder is indicated. For the following general 
vatarrh keep the child in a uniform warm but not hot room 
for a few days, the. air being kept moist by steam ; at the 
same tme frequent small doses of ipecac, antimonial rep- 
arations, or muriate of ammonia тау be given. All the 
cases do well, Good general hygienic habits do much to 
prevent attacks, | 
бузу, croup, от diphtheritie laryngitis, an ex- 
Пу contagious affection, with its frequent, complicat- 
js conditions, 1s the most dangerous disease seen in chil- 
ino x nder ordinary circumstances with an exclusively 
E ical treatment a large majority of the patients die. Of 
Ninn ee measures relieving the laryngeal ob- 
л dc cu E been employed, апа they 
planen ie ne ig mortality of the disease; the com- 
ra its E continue to keep the death Tate very 
Br TR of an пашан of the lining mem- 
pur ie uu Le swelling and formation of a white, 
* false,” * onus ac mixture with a little blood, darker 
tuni th 1 ois, or “diphtheritie membrane on 1t, 

в O diminish the lumen of the organ. This con- 
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dition seldom originates in the larynx, but most frequently 
descends from the throat, where it is found covering one or 
more small areas or over a larger surface, also at times cov- 
ering the inner surface of the nose. Micro-organisms de- 
scribed by Klebs-Lóffler are now recognized as the causative 
factor. Their chemical products probably also play а part, 
especially in regard to the general systemic disturbances 
The described deposits in the throat may be known to exist 
for days; the infection may then descend to the larynx. 
The voice becomes hoarse, resulting at times in complete 
loss of it (aphonia); the respiration is slow, labored, and 
loud, and in the efforts at breathing the muscles of the 
neck and chest are exerted to the utmost, the insertion 
of the diaphragm is drawn in with every inspiration—at 
the same time deep grooves are observed above and be- 
low the clavicle—the child is exceedingly restless, tosses 
about, and supports itself on its knees, throwing the head 
backward. ıe lips begin to assume a bluish hue. This 
symptom (cyanosis) increases in proportion to the difficulty 
experienced in breathing, and is due to an insufficient sup- 
ply of oxygen to the blood—as it increases we observe gen- 
eral paleness, even a leaden color; blue tint of the lips and 
under the finger-nails. This condition may soon be fol- 
lowed by apathy in place of the restlessness, gasping respir- 
atory attempts, and, unless the obstruction be relieved, con- 
vulsive twitchings, a loss of consciousness, and death by 
suffocation, Unfortunately, the loss of consciousness is not 
constant, many children dying with undisturbed intellect. 
At the same time there is great prostration, sometimes fever, 
and weakened heart's action, shown by a rapid, irregular 
pulse, cool surface, and cold extremities. When the ob- 
struction to breathing is not so severe, or has been relieved 
by one of the various methods deseribed below, an extension 
of the disease downward throughout the bronchial tubes, a 
bronchitis, a pneumonia, or poisoning of the whole system 
by the septic infection, very frequently cause death. 

Medical treatment of this discase is very unsatisfactory, 
and there is no condition seen in childhood which appears 
more cruel. As to the medica] treatment at the present day 
the best results seem to follow the use of rather large doses 
of corrosive sublimate at frequent intervals. Tincture of 
chloride of iron and chlorate of potash in proper doses are 
also of value. At the same time an abundance of fresh air, 
proper nourishment, alcohol and other heart stimulants, ice 
pills. external cold applications, moist air by means of steam 
spray, with perhaps a mild antiseptic added. When the tem- 
peratures are high, cautious use of antipyretics. The mouth 
and nose may be protected from infection by frequent cleans- 
ing with mild antiseptics. When the obstruction to breath- 
ing is severe an emetic may be of service when the mem- 
branes are loosened, or where there is a large quantity of 
mueus in addition. If used at all it should be with caution, 
as emeties tend to depress the general condition. Most 
cases resist treatment, and surgical interference is the only 
means to prevent suffocation. Tracheotomy saves 25 per 
cent. or more of the cases. It is an operation consisting in 
the artificial opening of the windpipe below the obstructed 
larynx. This is kept open by means of a silver or hard 
rubber tube inserted into it until the disease has disap- 
peared. Intubation, or the introduction of а specially de- 
vised tube into the larynx through the mouth without а 
cutting operation, has largely taken the place of the former 
yocedure, It was invented by Dr. J. O'Dwyer, of Nev 
ork, It seems to present more encouraging results; the 
percentage of recoveries is the sume as in tracheotomy. 

The relief following the one or the other operation is sur- 

rising, and, although the mortality is still very great, death 
is almost always easier, resulting rather from the compli- 
eating conditions than from suffocation, A. JACOBI, 

Е. E. SONDERN. 


Crow: а пате popularly applied to several birds of the 
genus Corvus, which includes also the ravens, the rooks, the 
daws, and some other birds. They are characterized by a 
compuratively short tail, long wings, strong, rather conical 
beak, and generally uniform glossy black plumage. Crows 
are distinguished from ravens by their smaller size, and by 
the feathers of the neck blending with those of the body, 
while in the ravens the neck feathers are pointed and dis- 
tinct. Although the crow family is widely distributed, tlie 
erows, as popularly understood, are mainly inhabitants of 
the north temperate zone and no true crow is found in 
South America. They are intelligent, wary birds (when 
persecuted), and are practically omnivorous, feeding upon 
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fish, flesh and fowl, eggs, snakes, frogs, crabs, shell-fish, 
rubs, fruits, seeds, and berries. 
orth America is particularly abundant in the Eastern 
U. S., and is generally looked upon as the inveterate foe of 
the farmer from the amount of injury it inflicts on growing 
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Hooded crow of Europe. 


crops, and especially upon corn. There is, it is true, a 
credit side to the account in the destruction of grubs, but 
as the crow is a great destroyer of the eggs and young of 
other and beneficial birds, it must, оп the whole, be re- 
arded as harmful. The crow can also be charged with 
isseminating the seeds of the poison sumach (Aus vene- 
nata), which form a considerable portion of its food in fall 
and winter. At these seasons of the year crows assemble 
by thousands in great roosts, or rookeries; one of these 
roosts, on the Potomac, above Washington, has been esti- 
mated to contain 40,000 crows, while others are still larger. 
In the gray of the morning the birds leave in clamorous 
crowds for their feeding-grounds, often many miles away, 
and in the afternoon they may be seen winging their way 
homeward in long lines, high above the earth in fair 
weather, low down in foul. The Eastern fish crow (Corvus 
ossifragus), frequently found in company with the preced- 
ing, is a smaller bird, and can readily be distinguished by 
its hoarse caw. The carrion crow of Europe and Asia (Cor- 
vus corone) closely resembles the North American crow in 
form, size, and habits, but is perhaps a little more destruc- 
tive, attacking and killing lambs, or even weakly sheep. 
The hooded crow (Corvus cornix), found in Northern and 
Eastern Europe and in many parts of Asia, is gray, with 
black head, throat, wings, and tail. These two species inter- 
breed, and hybrids between them are common. The gray- 
necked crow of India (Corvus splendens) is a small but bold 
and mischievous species, stealing the very food from the 
table. On the other hand, it does much good as a scavenger, 
forming an able adjunct to the vultures in this respect. See 
also CHOUGH, RAVEN, and Rook. F. A. Lucas. 


Crowe, CATHERINE (Stevens): author; b. in Kent, Eng- 
land, in 1800; married Lieut.-Col. Crowe in 1822, and spent 
much of her after-life in Edinburgh. In 1838 she published a 
tragedy entitled Aristodemus, which was followed by novels 
and other works, some of which, like her Night Side of 
Nature (1848), dealt with the supernatural. D. in 1876. 


Crowe, JOSEPH ARCHER, C. B., К. C. M. G.: journalist and 
art-writer; b. in London, Oct. 25, 1825; foreign editor of 
the Daily News; correspondent of Illustrated London 
News during Crimean war, and of the Times during the 
Indian mutiny and during the Franco-Prussian war; from 
1857 to 1859 director of the Art School at Bombay; in 1860 
appointed consul-general at Leipzig, and in 1878 at Diissel- 
dorf; in 1882 became commercial at/aché at Paris; secretary 
and protocolist to the Danube conference in London, 1883 ; 
British plenipotentiary to the Samoan conference in Berlin, 
1889; member of Niger delimitation commission, 1892; edi- 
tor of editions of Burckhardt’s Cicerone and Waagen’s Hand- 
book of Italian Painting, and author, with G. B. CAVALCA- 
SELLE (g. v.), of several works of art. D. Sept. 8, 1890. 


Crowe, WINFIELD Scott, D. D.: preacher and editor; b. 
in Indiana, Nov. 15, 1850; educated at Stockwell College 
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(A. B. 1871), and Northwestern University ; pastor of Sec- 
ond Universalist church, Chicago, and of First Univer- 
salist church, Newark, N. J.; editor of the Universalist 
Monthly, an organ of the progressive party in the Univer- 
salist denomination; author of The Man of Evolution: The 
God of Evolution; The 
Lordship of Jesus; and 
Phases of Religion in 
America (1892). 
С. H. THURBER. 

Crowfoot: any plant 
of the family Ranuneu- 
lacee. Plants of this 
family are characterized 
by having all parts of 
their flowers separate, 
and usually numerous. 
The flower is thus but a 
slightly altered shoot, and may be regarded as the Jos 
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Diagrammatic section of the flower of 
a crowfoot. 


or primitive flower of the dicotyledons. 


Crown : a decorative wreath, ring, or cap, intended to be 
worn on the head, and used either for ornament at times of 
festivity, or as an honorary badge, or as a mark and symbol 
of high rank—especially, in modern times, the mark of sov- 
ereignty. The fillet or diadem of the ancient Oriental na- 
tions and adopted by the Greeks can hardly be called a 
erown, nor should the Persian tiara be called so, and the 
tiara of the pope is really a cap adorned by three crowns 
which surround it. Crowns of olive, laurel, etc., and wreaths 
of various flowers were used by the Greeks very freely at 
feasts and ceremonies, and as prizes in athletic and other 
contests, each plant when so used having its especial signifi- 
cance; and similar wreaths and garlands were made of gold 
and other metals in imitation of natural foliage. Such 
crowns, made of leaves of thin gold, are found in tombs 
and are common in modern museums. The Romans imi- 
tated the Greeks in their use of such wreaths. One such was 

ranted to a general who had caused the siege of a town to 

e raised; it was made of plants which grew within the 

lace. In like manner the cvic crown was given to one who 

ad saved the life of a citizen, and the naval crown (called 
corona rostrata because it was adorned with figures of beaks 
of ships) was granted to a victor in naval warfare. A corps 
was crowned on the oceasion of funeral rites, and both bride 
and groom at a marriage ceremony. 

The metal crown, with sharp upward-pointing rays, is 

robably of Oriental origin, and when originally used in the 

est denoted deification. In this sense it is added to por- 
traits of Roman emperors made after death, beginning with 
Augustus, although it is probable that no kind of crown 
was assumed by any emperor during his lifetime before the 
time of Constantine, more than three centuries later. In 
the Middle Ages crowns were of many forms. It came 
агу to be considered that а mere ring around the 

ead, even if adorned with spikes or flowerlike ornaments 
on the top, was of lower dignity, and that the crown of a 
sovereign prince should be closed at top, or should have 
arches over the head from side to side. The crown of the 
Kings of France had eight half arches meeting in the mid- 
dle and carrying a kind of finial. The modern crown of 
the sovereigns of England has four half arches. ach of 
these crowns has a velvet cap within the arches and cover- 
ing the head. Crowns of nobles not sovereign princes are 
generally called coronets. RUSSELL STURGIS. 
Crown and Bridge Work in dentistry: See Dentistry. 


Crown and Half Crown: originally English gold coins 
issued by Henry VIII. in 1527. The first commission for 
coining them of silver was signed by Edward VI.. Oct. 1, 
1551. The crown isa silver coin worth five shillings ster- 
ling, the fourth part of the pound sterling, or about 
$1.25 in U.S. money. 


Crown Glass: the glass usually employed for windows. 
It is made of a mixture of 100 parts of sand, 35 of soda- 
ash or potash, and 35 of chalk. It is essentially a silicate 
of soda (or potash) and lime. 


Crown Imperial: See FnRiTILLARY. 


Crowninshield, FREDERIC: decorative painter; b. in 
Boston, Nov. 27, 1845. Began to study art in 1867 in Lon- 
don under Rowbotham ; later studied in Rome under Benou- 
ville, and in Paris with Cabanel; worked also under Cou- 
ture at Villiers-le-Del. He first exhibited at the Paris Salon 
in 1878. He has great facility in painting in oil and water 
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colors, and is a competent draughtsman. Member Archi- 
tectural League, New York. Studio in New York. 
W. A. C. 

Crown Point: town; capital of Lake co., Ind. (for loca- 
tion of county, see map of Indiana, ref. 2-B); on Ch. and 
Erie and the Panhandle railways, 40 miles from Chicago; has 
nine churches, graded and parochial schools, machine-shops, 
steel-mill manufactory, Wagon, buggy, and broom factories, 
elevators, and electric lights. Pop. (1880) 1.780: (1890) 
1.07; (1893) 2,400. BARTLETT Woops. 

Crown Point: a post-village, railway junction, and 
township of Essex co., N. Y. (for location of county, see 
map of New York, ref. 2-J). The township was first settled 
by the French, who in 1731 built Fort 5t. Frederick (the 
“Crown Point " of history) on a long cape projecting into 
Lake Champlain, which became the seat of thriving settle- 
ments, which were destroyed in 1759, and again in 1777, by 
the British troops. In 1775 it was surprised and taken bv 
the provincial forces. The British fort аб Crown Point, 
sid cost with its outworks nearly $10,000,000, is now in 
a ruinous condition; but it was never of any great — 
tance as а military post. Crown Point has extensive beds of 
rich iron ore and mineral phosphate of lime. Iron, lumber, 
aud wooden wares are manufactured on an extensive scale. 
It has a lighthouse. Pop. of township (1880) 4,287 ; (1890) 
3.135. 

Crown Prince (in Germ. Aron Prinz): in Prussia, Swe- 
den, and some other European countries, is the title of the 
heir-apparent to the throne. 


Crown, Treaty of the: a treaty made at Vienna, Nov. 
16, 1700, in which the Emperor Leopold recognized the 
elector Frederick III. as King of Prussia, Frederick en- 
gazed to furnish 10,000 men to support Austria in the Diet, 
and to vote as elector for the descendants of the emperor's 
son, Joseph, King of the Romans. 


Crows: See Siovan INDIANS. 


„Crowther, SauvEL Ansar, D. D.: Anglican Bishop of the 

Niger District, West Africa; b. in Ochugu, to the E. of the 
kingdom of Dahomey, 1812. Captured as a slave in 1819, 
he came ultimately upon a British man-of-war and was 
landed at Fourah Bay, Sierra Leone, in 1822. He was edu- 
ca'ed in Bathurst. West Africa; professed Christianity in 
1425: became a missionary; hon. D. D., Oxford 1864, and 
Durham 1888; ordained deacon and priest 1843; conse- 
crated missionary bishop in Canterbury Cathedral, St. 
Peters Day, June 29, 1864. Accompanied the first Niger 
expedition (1841): missionary at Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
1543; Abeokuta 1844-56; Lagos 1856-57: Niger 1857-64. 
Author Yoruba Grammar and Vocabulary; Dictionary 
English and Yoruba and Yoruba and English: Elemenis 
of aes Grammar, Translator of Portion of the Old and 
New Testaments into Yoruba; Book of Common Prayer info 
Yoruba: Portion of St. Matthew in the Nupe Language. 
D. in Africa, Dec. 31, 1891. 


Croy'don : parliamentary borough of England ; eounty 

of Surrey; 103 miles S. of London bridge (see map of Eng- 
land, ref, 12-J). A hospital and a grammar ul founded 
by Archbishop Whitgift, and a Gothic church are among 
the principal buildings. There are thirteen railway stations. 
There are manufactures of church clocks and carillons. 
Owing to its nearness to London, of which it is practically 
a suburb, Croydon is the residence of lurge numbers of per- 
sons doing business in the metropolis. The Archbishops of 
Canterbury had a palace here until 1757. Since 1807 they 
have made Addington Park, 34 miles distant, their summer 
seat, Pop, (1881) 78,953; (1891) 102,697. 
Crozer Theological Seminary (Baptist) : located at Up- 
and, P&, 14 miles from Philadelphia. It was founded 
and endowed through the liberality of the members of the 
Crozer family, residents of Upland and Philadelphia, in 
1563. In 1892 it had 8 professors, 70 students, an endow- 
ment of $378,500, and a seminary building, library build- 
115, gymnasium, Anniversary Hall, six professors’ houses, 
aud grounds 20 acres in extent. | 


1 
Crozet Islands: in the Indian Ocean: 1,400 miles S. of 
Madagascar; in lat. 46° to 47^ S. and lon. 59° E. There 
ju four islands, called Inaccessible, Possession, East, and 
ind ARI TY were discovered in 1772 by Capt. Marion, 
хе y ede Ross, and in 1873 by the Challenger 
i ie nm heir chief interest lies in the fact that, being 
ie line of the packet-boats from Liverpool to Melbourne, 
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they frequently. give occasion to shipwrecks. British war- 
vessels occasionally visit them to rescue shipwrecked men. 
They have an area of 200 sq. miles, but no permanent. in- 
habitants, M. W. H. 


Crucible [from Late Lat. єгєє нит, popularly con- 
nected with eru. cross, but really derived from Fr. cruche 
= Teutonic krka, jug, dish; cf. Germ. Krug]: a vessel used 
by chemists in melting minerals, metals, ete. They are made 
of clay, porcelain, and other substances, and prepared so as 
to be capable of resisting extreme heat, Platinum crucibles 
are especially useful in chemical analyses. 

Cru'cifers [Lat. crux, cross + ferre, bear]: the mustard 
family (Crucifera) : one of the families of the dicotyledonous 
plants, including about 1,200 species, nearly all herbaceous, 
a few only being shrubby. They inhabit all countries, and 
are especially abundant in Southern Europe and Asia 
Minor, The parts of the flowers are all separate, except 
the two earpels which have united into a compound pistil. 
There are normally four sepals, four petals, six stamens, but 
some of these are often fewer or even wanting, The name 
crucifer alludes to the eross-like form of the flower when 
its four petals are expanded. 

Many species possess a pungent volatile oil which is es- 
pecially well developed in the mustard. A few species 
yield food, as the turnip (Brassica rapa), cabbage, canli- 
flower, ete. (Brassica oleracea), radish (Raphanus sativus), 
ete. Some species are ornamental, and a number are 
troublesome weeds throughout the world. 

CHARLES E. Bessey, 


Crucifix: a cross with an image of Christ upon it, either 
carved or painted; found in use in all branches of the 
Church Catholic, except Calvinistie Protestantism ; made in 
all sizes from the tiny pendant worn upon the breast to 
the towering life-size eross upon the wayside. It has come 
to be the commonest of symbols, and has directed untold 
millions in the path of religion. Yet it is far from being 
primitive. No crucifix has been found in the catacombs; 
nor is there any unmistakable allusion to one prior to the 
fifth century. The modern crucifix is in each detail an 
evolution. Drawings or oe of the naked cross came 
first; then the cross with a lamb, the affecting symbol of 
Christ, at its foot. The next step was to represent the lamb 
as bleeding beneath the eross, which was followed by the 
lamb upon the cross. No representation of Christ upon the 
cross appears till the fifth century. ‘The earliest was in the 
form of a mere bust. In the middle of the fifth century the 
first mention of a crucifix appears (Gregory of Tours, De 
Gloria marlyrum, 1,2,3). So rapid after their introduction 
was their spread that the Trullan synod of 692 decreed in 
its cightv-second canon that. for the future the figure of the 
lamb on the eross should be supplanted by that of Christ. 
On the earliest crucifixes Christ was represented as alive and 
clothed, with his hands extended in prayer, and with a pain- 
less expression. In the tenth century the Greek artists first 
begun to represent him as dead. This gave great offense to 
the Latins, and widened the breach between the two Churches, 
but ultimately the Greek representation prevailed. So also 
the naked Christ, save for the loin-cloth, came to take the 
place of the more primitive clothed Christ, as it was more 
nearly correct. In the first crucifixes four nails were 
portrayed, the feet were put side by side; but from the 
thirteenth century only three nails are used, as the feet are 
crossed and pierced by a single nail. 

SAMUEL MACAULEY JACKSON. 

Crucifixion [from Lat. crucifi'rio, deriv. of crucifi gere, 
crucify ; cruz, cross + fi gere, a literally, “fastening 
on the cross,” a form of capital punishment common among 
almost all ancient nations, except the Jews, who in their 
later history probably borrowed it from the Romans. The 
hanging on a tree spoken of in Deuteronomy xxi. 22 has 
reference to crucifixion affer death, ‘Tradition ascribes its 
invention to Semiramis, It consisted in nailing or binding 
the criminal, perfectly nude, to a cross piece (it was this 
rather than the upright which the criminal was required to 
carry) and then raising him, thus hanging. from the ground 
а foot or two and fastening the cross piece upon the upright 
stake, where he was left. until dead from hunger or ex- 
haustion. It was not general to nail the feet. The legs 
were frequently broken to hasten death; sometimes, how- 
ever, a fire was lighted under the cross for the same pur- 

xe, or wild beasts were let loose upon those crucified. 
The body was usually left on the cross till destroyed by the 
action of the elements, Crucifixion was abolished by Con- 
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stantine the Great, probably in the year 315 (Sozomen 
1., 8). 

This inhuman form of punishment was visited upon 
Christ by the Jews, in accordance with the unwilling sen- 
tence of Pontius Pilate. In addition to the scourging, 
which seems to have been a legal part of the punishment, 
he was forced to wear the crown of thorns, and subjected 
to other indignities by the brutality of the soldiers and 
populace. See the accounts given in the four Gospels, 
which give all the necessary details. 

Revised by SAMUEL MACAULEY JACKSON. 


Cru'den, ALEXANDER: author of the Biblical Concord- 
ance; b. in Aberdeen, Scotland, May 31, 1700. Не was 
graduated at Marischal College, Aberdeen, and educated for 
the ministry of the kirk, but never preached, a disappoint- 
ment in love, it is said, having brought on an attack of in- 
sanity, to which he had always had a tendency, and he was 
put under restraint. On his release in 1722 he removed 
to London, and taught the classics, and tried to teach 
French without knowing how it was pronounced. In 1729 
he went to the Isle of Man. In 1732 he returned to Lon- 
don and opened a bookstore. In 1735 he became “ book- 
seller" to Queen Caroline, wife of George II. In 1737 he 
published his Complete Concordance of the Old and New 
Testaments, which 15 still the best in the English language. 
He was several times an inmate of lunatic asvlums, and 
during all the latter part of his life was flighty and ex- 
travagant. He set up as а reformer, calling himself * Alex- 
ander the Corrector.” He died suddenly, while praying, at 
Islington, Nov. 1, 1770. 


Cruikshank, Georae: illustrator and caricaturist; b. in 
London, Sept. 27. 1702. He worked with his father, Isaac, 
and his elder brother, Robert, and began to publish his work 
when only twelve vears old, some very tolerable designs hav- 
ing been issued when he was fifteen. From this time until 
he was nearly eighty he produced etchings and wood-cuts 
incessantly. During his early life his most important work 
was in the way of large political and social caricatures, often 
colored, and often of extraordinary boldness. His attacks 
upon the prince regent, afterward King George IV., and 
equally upon the queen, who was the opposite party in a 
scandalous discussion and trial from 1815 to 1821, were un- 
measured and ferocious, From about 1823 on his more im- 
portant work was book illustration: Points of Humor, in 
1823; Grimm's German Popular Stories, in 1823-27, with 
perhaps his most famous etchings; Greenwich Hospital, in 
1825; Zhe Novelists’ Library in 1831, with illustrations to 
Tom Jones, Humphrey Clinker, Roderick Random, The 
Vicar of Wakefield, ete. The Comic Almanack, from 1835 
to 1853, with twelve full-page etchings in each of the vol- 
umes but one or two: Oliver. Twist, which began in Bent- 
leys Miscellany in 1837, and was the only one of Dickens's 
novels illustrated by Cruikshank; Rookwood, Jack Shepard, 
The Tower of London, and other novels of William Harrison 
Ainsworth, some of which appeared first in Bentley's Mis- 
cellany; The Ingoldsby Legends, also from Bentley; Frank 
Fairlegh, George Cruikshank's Fairy Library, in which 
some of the old fairy-tales are told anew in the interest of 
total abstinence from alcohol, and are illustrated with 
charming etchings—all were published before he was sixty 
years old. After that time his work was less abundant and 
ess vigorous, but had still great merit. One of the best 
things of his later work is the Life of Sir John Falstaff in 
large etchings, published in 1858. D. Feb. 1, 1878. 

RUSSELL STURGIS. 


Cruikshank, WirriaM, Е. R.S. L.: anatomist; b. in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, in 1746. He became a resident of London, 
and a partner of Dr. William Hunter. He published, be- 
sides other works, Anatomy of the Absorbent Vessels (1786). 
D. June 27, 1800. 


Cruillas, MARQUIS ок: See MONSERRAT, JOAQUIN, 


Crummell, ALEXANDER, D. D.: colored scholar and di- 
vine of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the U. S.; b. in 
New York city, Mur. 3, 1819; educated (1835) at Canaan, 
N. H. (where Dr. Highland Garnet was one of his compan- 
ions), until the school was broken up by a mob of whites, 
and then (1836) at Oneida Institute, New York. Became a 
eandidate for orders in 1839 under the direction of the 
Rev. Peter Williams, rector of St. Philips church, New 
York; refused admission to the General Theological Semi- 
nary on account of his color, He was ordained deacon 
May 30, 1832, by Bishop Griswold. After studying with 
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Rev. Dr. A. H. Vinton in Providence, R. I., he was admitted 
to the роо in Philadelphia by Bishop Lee. of Dela- 
ware. nable to secure the education he desired in th- 
U. S., he entered the University of Cambridge, Еп), 
and graduated with the degree of B. A. Removing to Li- 
beria, West Africa, he was for а time professor in the Libe- 
rian College, and rector of a church as well. Returning to 
America, he became the rector of St. Luke's church. Wash- 
ington, D. C. He received the degree of D. D. from Lincoln 
University, Pennsylvania. He is the author of The Futur 
of Africa (1862); Greatness of Christ and other Serius 
(1882); Africa and America (1891); sermons, essays, articles 
in The African Repository, etc. W. 5. Perry. 


Crusade [probably from Provencal crosada, marked with 
a cross : Fr. croisade : Ital. crociata < Lat. type *erucia ta, 
deriv. of cruz]: a war waged for the defense or advance- 
ment of the cross; specifically one of the religious wars car- 
ried on by the Christians of the Middle Ages for the recov- 
ery of Palestine from the Mohammedans. From a very 
early period the Christians were in the habit of making pil- 
grimages to Jerusalem and other parts of Palestine ren- 
dered sacred by events connected with the Saviour' life and 
death. These pilgrimages continued with but little opposi- 
tion till the year 1065, when Palestine, then governed hv 
the Egyptian caliphs, was overrun and conquered by hordes 
of Seljook Turks. The accounts (doubtless often exagger- 
ated) of the indignities inflicted on the Christian residents 
and pilgrims by these barbarians produced а deep and pow- 
erful impression in all parts of Christendom. At length. 
Peter the Hermit, a monk and native of Amiens in Етап, 
having visited Palestine and witnessed the cruelty of the 
Turks, reported what he had seen to Urban Il., by whom 
encouraged he traveled through Italy and France. and by 
his zeal and eloquence excited an extraordinary religions 
enthusiasm among all classes. In 1095, at a council held 
at Clermont. а crusade was resolved on. On this occasion 
the pope himself addressed the multitude. Previous to the 
setting out of the true crusade, four armies, consisting «f 
disorderly multitudes of the very dregs of Christendom, 
had departed for Palestine. The first consisted of DAN 
foot, commanded by Walter the Penniless — It marched 
through Hungary, but was almost entirely destroved by the 
natives of Bulgaria, a few only escaping to Constantinople. 
It was followed by a second, consisting of 40.000 men, 
women, and children, under Peter the Hermit. The tw 
united at Constantinople, crossed the Bosphorus, and en- 
countered the Turks at Nice. They were utterly routed. 
Another unorganized band of 15,000 Germans was cut to 
pieces in Hungary, and its fate was shortly shared by an 
immense mob of 200,000 persons from England. France, 
Flanders, and Lorraine. It was only now that the true cri- 
saders entered upon the scene. Six armies, embracing all 
the chivalry of Europe. and led respectively by Godfrey of 
Bouillon, Hugh the Great (Count of Vermandois), Roier 
Curthose, Count Robert of Flanders, Prince Bohemond of 
Tarentum (under whom was Tancred), and Count Raymond 
of Toulouse, set forth for Constantinople. Having united 
their forces and spent some time at this place, they cross] 
into Asia Minor. Here their first step was the capture (f 
Nice, June 24, 1097. They also defeated the Sultan 5i 
man at Doryleum, and took the principality of Edes. 
They then marched into Syria, and laid siege to Anti. 
After seven months’ siege. during which the crusaders suí- 
fered terribly from famine and disease, the city surrender: 
June 3, 1098. The inhabitants were massacred by ther 
captors, who were besieged in their turn by an army of A. 
000 Mussulmans. On June 28, 1098, the Mohammerat- 
were pul to rout, and the way opened to Jerusalem. Inte 
summer of 1099 40,000 crusaders, the remnant of a vèt 
host which had comprised not less than 600,000 warrior. 
laid siege to Jerusalem. The city was taken on July i» 
after a siege of somewhat more than five weeks, Mich! 
days later Godfrey of Bouillon was elected King of Jer 
sulem. 

The three Latin principalities of the East (Edessa, Ant 
och, and Jerusalem) maintained themselves against the ai 
tacks of the Mohammedans till the year 1144, when Ue 
Emir of Mosul conquered Edessa and massacred its Chri~ 
tian inhabitants. is son, Noor-ed-Deen, marched up 
Syria and Palestine. А second crusade was preached HY 
St. Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux, and in 1147 two armis 
numbering together 1,200,000 men, set out for Jerusalem. 
They were commanded by Louis VIL, King of France, atl 
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Conrad IIL, Emperor of Germany. This expedition utterly 
failed through the treachery of the Greek emperor, Manuel 
Comnenus, and neither army ever saw the Holy Land. 

In 1187 Salah-ed-Deen (or Saladin), Sultan of Egypt, in- 
vaded Palestine, and in October of that year took Jerusalem. 
This event gave rise to a third crusade, under the leader- 
ship of Frederick Barbarossa, Emperor of Germany, Phil- 
ippe Auguste, King of France, and Richard Cour-de-Lion, 
king of England. Barbarossa died of fever on the way. 
The crusaders gained some important victories, but they 
were not d among themselves, and the crusade was 
closed by a treaty in which Saladin agreed to impose no 
taxes on Christian pilgrims to Jerusalem. In 1195 Henry 
ҮІ. of Germany, undertook a crusade (sometimes called the 
fourth), but the death of the emperor caused the project to 
be abandoned. А fourth crusade, instituted by Pope Inno- 
cent Ш. in 1208, turned from its course to take posses- 
sion of the Byzantine empire, and never reached Palestine 
at all. 

The Children’s Crusade in 1212 (of which an excellent ac- 
count has been written by the Rev. George Zabriskie Gray, 
New York, 1870) is one of the strangest episodes in history. 
Anarmy of unarmed French children, 30,000 strong, headed 
bv a boy named Stephen, set out for the Holy Land by way 
of Marseilles. A similar army of German children, 20,000 
strony, led by a boy named Nicholas, crossed the Alps at 
Mont Cenis. A second army of German children, number- 
ing nearly 20,000, the name of whose leader is not known, 
crossed the Alps by a more easterly route, touching the 
sea at Brindisi. Their idea was that the Mediterranean 
would open a path for them to Palestine, and that the Holy 
Land would be recovered and the Moslems converted by 
miracles, Some of the children got discouraged and re- 
turned to their homes; many stopped by the way; but 
mest of them either perished on the march, were lost at sea, 
or were sold into slavery. 

In 1228 Frederick Il. of Germany commanded a fifth 
crusade, by which he became master of Palestine, and was 
crowned King of Jerusalem. 

„Та 1239 the Turks having again seized upon Jerusalem, а 

sixth crusade was undertaken, under Thibaud, Count of 
lame A nominal surrender of the Holy Land was 
the result. 

In 1244 Jerusalem was burned and pillaged by a new 
rave of Turks. A seventh crusade, headed by Louis IX. 
int. Louis) of France, set out іп 1949. It was badly de- 
rated by the Sultan of Egypt, who also made a prisoner of 
the king. Louis орына his freedom by the payment of 
a lurge ransom, i 
The eighth and last crusade was also undertaken by 
"t. Louis in 1270. The king died at Carthage of the 
biazue, and Prince Edward, afterward Edward I. of Eng- 
land, assumed the command of the army, The expedition 
accomplished nothing of importance, and in July, 1272, Ed- 
ward returned to England with the last of the crusaders. 
lhe chief result of the crusades was а better acquaintance 
uf the people of Western Europe with two civilizations more 
vlvanced than their own—the Greek and the Saracenic. 
Thus & powerful impulse was given both to the literature 
a the commerce of Europe. See besides Gibbon, Hallam, 
Milman, the special histories by F. Wilken (Leipzig, 1807-26, 
( vols); J. F. Michaud (Paris, 1825; 9th ed. 1856, 4 vols. ; 
Eng. trans, n. e. N ew York, 1881, 3 vols); B. Kugler (Ber- 
n, 1880 ; 2d ed. 1891) and for very brief treatment see G. 

(т. Perry (London, 1865; 31st ed. 1872) and G. W. Cox 
(London and New York, 1875); for documents, Wilken's 
(reachtchte der Kreuzzüge. 


Revised by SAMUEL MACAULEY JACKSON, 


5 Cru'sé, CHRISTIAN FREDERIC: scholar; b. in Philadelphia, 
E Tune 27, 1794 ; in 1815 graduated with honor at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, having been the first moderator of 
the Philomathean Society of that college; after several 
ak s Lutheran minister, ordained in the Episcopal 
к ee by Bishop White (1822); was assistant. professor in 
ue university in which he had been educated (1831-33); 
Was rector of churches in several places; became libra- 
dd of the General Theological Seminary of the Episcopal 
Un New York, 1853. D. in New York city, Oct. 5, 
— He translated the Ecclesiastical History of Euse- 
| Е Pamphilus (Philadelphia, 1833) and the whole of 
Кш Classical Manual, only the part relating {о 
E an literature being incorporated in N. W. Fiske's trans- 
ation (Philadelphia, 1836). W. А. MUHLENBERG. 
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Cru'senstolpe, Maanus Јаков: Swedish author, journal- 
ist, and politician; b. in Jönköping, Mar. 11, 1795. His at- 
tacks on the Government in the early issues of his Stdllnin- 
gar och Forhallanden (Positions and Relations) caused his 
imprisonment 1335—41. Of more importance than his po- 
litical tracts are his historical romances, e. д. Morianen 
(The Moor), 1840-44; Curl Johan och Svenskarne (Carl Jo- 
han and the Swedes), 1845-46 ; Carl XIII, 1861, all of which, 
however, ure written from the politician's rather than the 
historian's point of view. D. in Stockholm, Jan. 18, 1865. 

| С. L. KITTREDGE. 

Crushing Machinery: See GRINDING AND CRUSHING MA- 
СН1ХЕВҮ, 

Crustacea [Lat.. shelly, adj.. deriv. of crusta, shell]: a 
group of arthropodous animals, of which crabs, lobsters, 
shrimps, sow-bugs, beach-fleas, barnacles, ete.. are familiar 
examples. They are like all Arthropods in having a jointed 


body with external skeleton, euch joint bearing a pair of 
ио appendages. Each joint ог segment of the body is 
ike its fellows in its broader features, but the segments are 


variously modified in the different regions of the body, being 
enormously enlarged at times, greatly reduced at others. 
Thus the two anterior segments are always very small, and 
the appendages are modified into “feelers” or antenne. 
Behind these come several appendages adapted for eating, 
and still further back are the true limbs for locomotion. 
The mouth is below, just behind the antenne; the “ stom- 
ach" is frequently modified for chewing the food (the 
“lady " in the lobster); just behind the stomach the “ liver ” 
(more like a pancreas) pours in its secretions, the intestine 
is straight, the vent nearly terminal, The nervous system 
consists of a brain in front of the mouth, and a chain of 
secondary nervous centers, frequently considerably consoli- 
dated, lying along the floor of the body. The heart is on 
the back, and may be either a long tube or a short sac. Ar- 
teries and veins are developed, but there is no capillary sys- 
tem, the blood flowing during a portion of its course in the 
spaces (lacune) between the muscles. Breathing is effected, 
in the smaller forms, by the general surface of the body, in 
the larger by gills which occur on some or all of the legs. 
In the palm crab of the tropics an apparatus simulating a 
lung has been developed for breathing air. In all except- 
ing the barnacles the sexes are separate, and the genital 
duets open near the middle of the body. Of structural 
features, the existence of two pairs of antenne in front of the 
mouth, the character of the respiration, and the position of 
the genital ducts alone ean be used to distinguish the Crus- 
tacea from spiders, insects, ete. 

The Crustacea usually carry the eggs about with them 
until the time of hatching. The eggs are usually filled with 
yolk, and in all cases pass through a stage with a single eye, 
without bedy segments and with but three pairs of append- 
ages, This is called the nauplius stage, and with most 
Entomostraca free life now begins. From the persistence: 
of a nauplius stage in all Crustacea it was (пне, thought 
that the Crustacea were derived from a nauplius-like anees- 
tor, but this idea is now given up, the nauplius being re- 
garded as a feature introduced by “acceleration of develop- 
ment." (See EVOLUTION.) Most Malacostraca pass the naup- 
lius stage in the egg, and many Decapoda hatch from the 
egg in а гоа stage, characterized by the possession of less. 
than the full number of legs, a longer body, and frequently 
enormous protective spines. 

The Crustacea are divided into MaLACOSTRACA (contain- 
ing DECAPODA (see also CRAB), TETRADECAPODA, and ENTO- 
MOSTRACA (q. v.), containing PHYLLOPODA, OSTRACODA, COPE- 
PODS, and CIRRIPEDIA. About 10,000 species of Crustacea 
have been described, most of them from the sea, a few from 
fresh water, still fewer being terrestrial. Phyllopods occur 
in rocks of Cambrian age; the Decapoda first od in the 
Carboniferous. J. 3. KINGSLEY. 

Crutched Friars: appeared in England in the thirteenth 
century, and had monasteries іп London, Oxford, and Rei- 
gate. From the staff which they carried in their hand, on 
the top of which was a cross, they received the name crorsiers, 
which soon was corrupted into “crouched” or ** erutched 7 
friurs. A street in London bears this name. 


Cruveilhier, kri vé li-à, JEAN: a French anatomist: b. 
in Limoges, Feb. 9, 1791. Не obtained in 1835 the chair of 
Pathological Anatomy created in Paris by Dupuytren, Пе 
published an important work оп The Pathological Anatomy 
of the Human Body (2 vols., gr. fol., with 233 plates, 1829-40), 
and other works. D. at Jussac, near Limoges, Mar. 6, 1874. 
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Cruz. José Maria, de la: Chilian general; b. at Concep- | all plants possess sexuality. (They do not.) For a long 


cion, Apr. 21. 1501. In 1811 he joined. the revolutionary 
army as a cadet, served through the following campaign, 
retreated with Carrera to Mendoza after the defeat of Ron- 
cagua, and returned with the army of San Martin in 1818. 
From these youthful beginnings he rapidly rose in rank, and 
was trusted with important commands, In 1831 he was 
minister of war; in 1538 chief of staff of the army which 
invaded Peru, and became general of division in 1539; was 
again minister of war and marine in 1841, and the same 
vear governor of Valparaiso and commandant-general of 
marine. In 1851 he was the liberal candidate for EA 
dent, but. was defeated by Gen. Montt; he then headed а 
revolt. in the southern. provinces, during which, it. is said, 
4,000. soldiers were killed. He was finally defeated at the 
bloody battle of Longamilla Dec, S. 1851; amnesty being 
proclaimed, he retired to a farm, where he died Nov. 23, 
1513. HERBERT H. SMITH. 
Cruz y Goyeneche, Luis. de la: Chilian general: b. at 
Concepcion, Aug. 25, 1768. During the colonial period he 
held various civil offices, principally at Concepcion. In 
1806 he made an important exploration over the Andes, dis- 
covering one of the most practicable passes: his report of 
this was published at Buenos Ayres by Angelis in 1835. He 
joined the revolutionists in 1810, was a member of the junta 
of Concepcion, and commanded a division in the patriot 
army, but was captured by Spanish guerrillas and long im- 
prisoned in Peru and on Juan Fernandez. Released by the 
victories of 1817, he was named commandant-general of 
Tolea, and was acting president of Chili during the tempo- 
rary absence of O'Higgins; went with San Martin's army 
to Peru 1820, where he was director-general of marine, and 
was made grand marshal in the Peruvian army; returning 
to Chili at the end of the war. he was a deputy to the Con- 
stituent Congress of 1826, and afterward Minister of Marine. 
D. Oct. 14, 1828. HERBERT H. Smita. 


Cry'olite om Gr. xpos, frost + A(8os, stone; so named 
because it melts in the flame of a candle]: a double fluoride 
of aluminium and sodium. It issnow-white when pure. It 
occurs in a large bed in gneiss at Evigtok, West Greenland, 
whence it is shipped to Pennsylvania for use in the manu- 
facture of soda. The finely divided mineral is mixed with 
chalk and is fused. By lixiviution, sodium aluminate dis- 
solves, calcium fluoride remains. By passing a current of 
carbonic acid through the solution, alumina is precipitated, 
a solution of carbonate of soda being thus obtained. 


Cryoph’orus [from Gr. xpos, frost + pépew, bear]: an in- 
strument invented by Wollaston to freeze water by the ab- 
sorption of heat arising from its own evaporation, It eon- 
sists of a glass tube with a bulb at each end. One bulb 
contains water. A vacuum is produced in the tube and op- 
posite bulb, and the empty bulb being placed in a freezing 
mixture, the vapor arising from the water is condensed, so 
that the water soon eongeals in the other bulb, though the 
intervening tube be 2 or 3 feet long. 


Crypt [from Gr. kpvrrós, hidden]: a vault under a church 
used either for sepulture or, in rare instances, as a chapel, 
Crypts generally do not extend. beyond the limits of the 
choir or chancel, and some are of smaller dimensions. They 
were not common after the early Romanesque or Norman 
period. and where they exist under churches of a later date 
they are usually much older than the church. They seem 
to have been designed to receive the bodies of saints, mar- 
tvs. and Church dignitaries, and are in many cases beau- 
tifully though simply finished structures. One of the finest 
examples is that under Glasgow Cathedral: others are found 
under the cathedrals of Chartres; Canterbury, Hereford, and 
Gloucester, and under the churches of St. Mark at Venice 
and St. Kutrope at Saintes, There is a vast crypt under St. 
Peter's at Rome. Revised by A. D. F. HAMLIN. 


Crypto-Calvinists: a name applied in the last half of 
the sixteenth century to the followers of Melanchthon (called 
also. Philippists), who earnestly desired the union of the 
Lutherans and Calvinists, aud were charged with leaning 
too strongly toward the Calvinistie doctrine of the Lord's 
Supper. Also applied to the Missouri. Lutherans, because 
they defend the doctrine of unconditional election as taught 
in the Formula of Concord, | 


Cryptog’amous Plants. ог Crypt’ogams [from Gr. крия- 
Tós, hidden + yduos. marriage}: all plants below the Phanero- 
gams, or flowering-plants, The names were first used by 
Linn;eus, who may have thus indicated his conviction that 


time the vegetable kingdom was divided into two groups. as 
follows: 

1. Phanerogamia, with stamens, ovules, seeds, and em- 
brvos. 

3. Cryplogamia, without stamens, ovules, seeds, апа em- 
bryos, and with spores. These distinctions, although jeng 
since acknowledged to be unscientific, are still muintainsi. 
especially in popular usage. The Cryptogams, instead of 
being a single group co-ordinate with the Phanerogams, in- 
elude several such groups—e. g.: I. Water-shmes (Pruto 
phytes); 1. Spore-tangles PRU A AE HI. Fruit-tangies 
(Carpophytes); IV. Mossworts (Bryophyles); V. Fernwons 
(Pteridophytes), More commonly, instead of II. and III. as 
given above, we have II. Alge, and III. Fungi, based upon 
physiological instead of structural characters, 

CHARLES El, Bessey. 

Cryptog’raphy [from Gr. кроттбѕ, hidden + -ypápem. 
su the art of writing or telegraphing in cipher, or in 
such а way that the matter written can not be read by any 
one not in possession of the necessary key. Many plars 
have been devised for this purpose, but almost. any person 
who has taste for the solution of puzzles or enigmas сап 
readily understand most writing of this kind; and it is 
probable that no kind of cipher could be invented which 
would be proof against systematic and ingenious deciph- 
erers, Military and naval signals resemble eryptograple 
writing in this respect. 

Cryptoproc'ta [from Gr. xpurrds, hidden + wpexrós. vent): 
а carnivorous mammal, peculiar to Madagascar, related to 
the cats and civets; placed by Flower with the civets ( Virer- 
ride), by Gill in a separate family (Cryploproctidey, of 
which it is the sole member. The skull and teeth 
what resemble those of a cat, but the cranium is longer ani 
narrower, the latter more numerous. The eryptoprocta, b- 
cally known as foussa, is about 5 feet long. including te 
tail, being the largest carnivore found in Madagascar; H i> 
clothed with short, pale-brown fur; the soles of the feet are 
naked. The animal is plantigrade, climbs trees, is noetur- 
nal, and savage when wounded: It is sufficiently powerful 
to carry away kids. By ak, E 

Crypturi [from Gr. xpvrrós, hidden + otpd, tail]: au order 
of birds, so named because the tail feathers are very shen 
and sometimes wholly concealed by the tail coverts, It con- 
tains only the TINAMID.E (9. v.). 

Crystal: See CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 

Crystalline Lens: See Ere. 


Crystalline Schists: in geology, a generic term en- 
ployed to designate more or less perfectly crystalline rea ks 
which possess a distinct foliation or parallel structure. Such 
rocks are more abundantly developed in the earth's crust 
than any others, In some cases they can be proved to 
be metamorphosed or recrystallized sediments. In other 
cases they are igneous rocks which have been rendere 
schistose by shearing and pressure. Other causes of a feli- 
ated or parallel structure are the movement in a partly een- 
“ТҮ and viscous mass (flow structure) and the injection 
of cleaved rocks, whether igneous or sedimentary, by larr 
eruptive material (injection gneiss). By far the most eom- 
mon of the crystalline schists is GNEISS (q. v). Which always 
contains feldspar, Others are hornblende, mica. sericis, 
quartz, chlorite, and ottrelite schists, crystaline limestone, 
and quartzite. 

Many banded and foliated gneisses have the same chem- 
ical and mineralogical composition ах well-known igneous 
rocks. The origin of crystalline schists may in certait 
cases be clearly made out, but in many others it will prois- 
bly always remain problematical. No general theory ri 
their origin can be relied on to explain all occurrences. Ne 
GNEISS, METAMORPHISM, and Rocks. G. Н. WILLIAMS. 


Crystallog’raphy [from Gr. xpécraAAos. clear-ice ici. 
xpvos, frost), crystal + ypdpew, write]: the science of crystals. 
A crystal is a natural or artificial solid, bounded by piane 
surfaces, which are symmetrically arranged around ceran 
imaginary lines called axes. Кросталлоѕ originally ште? 
vice“: it was afterward applied to the transparent variety 
of quartz, because it was thought that rock-ervstal was wan? 
turned into stone, and this idea was not challenged un: 
the commencement of the seventeenth century ¢ IU was stii- 
sequently applied indifferently to any solid which assumes 
T om ical shape by natural laws. 

All ervstals may be referred to seven systems, six of which 
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are referred to three axes, and one of them to four, These 
systems are divided into two classes, according as the axes 
are or not at right angles. Those which are at right angles 
are called the orthomefrie, and those which are not are 
called elinometrie systems, In each one of them there are 
three varieties, When all the axes are equal and at right 
angles, the system is called tsomefrie, When only two are 
equal, but all at right angles, it is called the fefragonad. 
When none of the axes are equal, but all are at right angles, 
it is called the orthorhombic. The elinometrie systems are 
called, respectively, the monoclinic, the diclinic, and the 
triclinic, according as the axes have different inclinations. 
The single system of four axes is called the Aeragonad. 

In all of these systems one axis is placed upright, and is 
called the vertical axis. In the isometric, tetragonal, and 
hexagonal systems the other axes are simply called the basal 
ates, While in each of the other systems each axis has its 
own name, The axes always terminate in homologous parts, 
whether these parts are edges or angles. 

The axes form а system of co-ordinates by which the posi- 
tion of any face may be determined. ‘Taking the most gen- 
eral case of three unequal axes, the vertical axis is usually 
designated by e; the one from left to right, 6; and the one 
from front to behind, a; c is always written last. Starting 
fum the origin, the half-axes are determined as + or — 
(Pies, 43, 44): when all the axes are equal they are all desig- 
nated bv a. The distances on these half-axes, cut off by any 
ervstal face, are called parameters, One of them ean always 
lw made equal to unity, so that ma :26:6, with their signs, 
vill always give the position of any crystal face with refer- 
ence to a given variety of axes. When a face is parallel to 
an axis, it is said to cut it at a distance equal to infinity, and 
ts coefficient for that axis will be so written, as aa: abc. 
Every face of а ervstal which does not eut all the axes must 
uther eut two or be parallel to two of them. According to 
Weiss, the symbol of any face will be ma:nb:c. Naumann 
simplifies it by using two letters, or their numerical values, 
and writing between them the capital letter which repre- 
wuts the type of the system—O for octahedron, P for pyra- 
md, and R for rhombohedron, The two letters are always 
Written in the same order: m is always equal to, greater or 
les than unity, and always greater than n, m = 1, m > n; 


т therefore varies between zero and infinity, while » varies 
tween one and infinity. The eoetlicient 1 1s never written. 

Dana's symbols are simply a contraction of Naumann's, in 
vind the letters for the primitive form of the system are 
ift out, and œ is written z, Thus, mOn becomes an, and 
zx becomes ii. Miller's system consists in writing the 
перка» of the parameters in the order of the axis a, b,c; 
e being always the vertical axis, Thus æPæ becomes 010, 
They are always written in the same order, without any 
designation of the crystalline system. The letters Akl 
written in brackets {ЛАГ indicate a complete form; written 
simply Akt, they indicate a form in which all the plus axes 
are cut; written ЛАГ, it indicates that the plane cuts a nega- 
uve axis at the distance X. 

In every crystalline system a single form is taken as the 
tase of the system. Any form belonging to the system may 
t» taken for this base, but it is generally conceded to adopt 
pyramids, From this form all the others are derived by 
Пее very simple laws: (1) All the similar parts of a crystal 
may be similarly and simultaneously modified. This gives 
Tiv to Rolohedral forms, (2) Half the similar parts may be 
“milarly and simultaneously modified. This gives rise to 
e mnihedral forms, which in some of the systems are known 
as Inelined, parallel, or gyroidal forms. (3) One quarter of 
Ше similar parts may be similarly and simultaneously modi- 
Pel, giving rise to tetartohedral forms. 

In the isumetric system the modifications may be com- 
pel of one, two, three, or six planes; in the tetragonal and 
платоа]. of one and two; in the orthorhombic, monoclinic, 
‘clinic, and triclinic, of only one plane at a time. 


ORTHOMETRIC SYSTEMS. 
Isometric SysrEM.—1. Holohedral Forms. 


Three axes, a, a, а (Fig. 1), all equal and at right angles. 
The base of the system is the octahedron. 

Осідћейтот, O.—When the axes а cut in the relation 
@:a:a,the solid is made up of eight faces, which are equi- 
feral triangles (Fig. 2). There сап be but one octahedron. 

Ilezahedron, Оз .—Whhen the solid angles of the octa- 
hedron are чое by planes which are parallel to two of 
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the axes, and cut one at a distance equal to unity, the result- 
ing solid will be a cube, and will have the symbol a: aa: ca 
(Fig. 3). 

Rhombie Dodecahedron, «0.—When the edges of the 
octahedron are modified in such à way that two of the axes 
are cut at a distance equal to unity, while the plane is 
varallel to the third, the symbol will be ага: ха (Fig. 4). 
There can be but one rhombic dodecahedron, 

Tetrahecahedron, cOn—When the edges of the octahe- 
dron are modified, so that one of the axes is cut at unity, 
one at infinity, and one at n, the formula will be cara: na 
(Fig. 5). As there is nothing to limit the inclination of the 
planes, there may be an infinite variety of tetrahexahedra 
(Figs, 5, 6. 7), the limit being xO on the one hand when 
n = 1. and «Ox on the other when à = oo. 

Trigonal Trisoctahedron, mO.—When the edges of the 
octahedron are replaced, so that two of the axes are cut at 
unity and the third at a, the formula is тагата. Euch 
pu of the octahedron becomes replaced by three triangu- 

ar planes; hence the name trisoctahedron, As there is 
nothing to limit the inclination of the planes, there may be 
an infinite variety of trigonal trisoctahedra (Figs. 8, 9, 10). 
Their limit will be O on the one hand when m= 1, and О 
on the other when m = œ. 

Tetragonal Trisoctuhedron, mOm.—W hen the solid angles 
of the octahedron are modified so that two of the axes are 
cut at a distance m and the third at unity, the symbol will 
be ma:a:ma. The faces of the octahedron will be replaced 
by three tetragonal planes. As there is nothing to limit the 
inclination, there may be an infinite number of tetragonal 
trisoctahedra (Figs. 11, 12, 13). Their limit will be О on the 
one hand when m = 1, and «Os on the other when m = œ. 

Hexoctahedron, mOn.—W'hen the angles of the octahedron 
are modified so that each axis is eut at a different distance, 
the symbol will be ma:na:a. Each plane of the octahedron 
will be replaced by six triangular planes. As there is noth- 
ing to limit the inclination of the planes, there may be an 
infinite number of hexoctahedra (Bigs. 14, 15, 16). This 
solid is the most interesting of all the solids of the system, 
for by successively changing the values of m and n all the 
other forms of the svstem may be derived from it. They 
can all be seen upon it in outline. 


2. Ilemihedral Forma. 


In the isometric system there are three kinds of hemihe- 
dry: (1) inclined, (2) parallel, and (3) gyroidal. (1) The 
forms are said to be fetrahedral or inclined when the faces 
are not parallel. This is produced when all of the modifi- 
cations are carried out on alternate homologous parts. (2) 
They are dodecahedral or parallel when alternate modifica- 
tions are carried out in the same order on all the homolo- 
gous parts. (3) Gyroidal forms are produced when alternate 
modifications are carried out alternately on all the homol- 
ogous parts. The hexoctahedron is the only solid which 
allows of hemihedral forms according to all of the three 
laws. 

(1) Inclined or Tetrahedral Forms, 


( - ' 
Tetrahedron, + a .—When alternate faces of the octahe- 


dron are produced to the exclusion of the others (Fig. 17). а 
tetrahedron (Fig. 18) is formed. There can be but two tetra- 
hedra, which are distinguished as + and —. 
А ; — mO : . 
Hemi-Trigonal Trisoctahedron, + 7" hen mO is mod- 
ified by this law, a tetrahedron is produced, each of whose 
faces is replaced by three tetragonal planes (Figs. 19, 20, 


31, 22). 
А ; mOm 7 
Hemi-Tetragonal Trisoctahedron, + — , —When mOm 


is modified by the same law, а tetrahedron is produced, each 
one of whose planes is replaced by three triangular planes 
(Figs. ЭЗ, 24, 25, 26). 

mOn 


Hemi-Hexoctahedron Inclined, + ~a "When mOn is 


modified by the same law, a tetrahedron is produced, each 
one of whose faces is replaced by six triangular planes (Figs. 
27, 28). The other forms, #00, aO, and «On, do not ad- 
mit of inclined hemihedry. 


(2) Parallel or Dodecahedral Forms. 


Iemi-Tetraherahedron, «On.—When On (Fig. 29) is 
modified, so that every alternate face is produced, a solid is 
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formed (Figs. 30, 31, 32), which is often called the penfago- 
nal dodecahedron. 
mOn 


Hemi-Heroctahedron Parallel, + 2 


is modified so that every other plane is taken in the same 
order on each face (Fig. 33), a solid (Fig. 34) is produced, 
which is often called the diploid. 
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edges terminal angles and planes. The general formula for 
these pyramids is a:a:me, for which the symbol is nP, in 
which m =1; but in that protopyramid P which is select] 
for the base of the system the value of m is taken for unity. 
Аз т may have any value, there may be any numberof 
pyramids. They are called acute or obtuse according as the 
terminal angle is acute or obtuse. 





Isometric system. 


Pyramid of the Second Order, mPa .—When the termirs! 


8. Gyroidal Form. 
mOn 


G yroid, + EJ —When mOn is modified in such a 


way that the faces are taken alternately above and below 
(Fig. 35), a solid having twenty-four pentagonal faces is 
produced (Figs. 36, 37). This solid has not been found in 
nature. 

(3) Tetartohedral Form. 


Tetartoid, + rl men —mOn is the only form which allows 


of the carrying out of this law. When the hexoctahedron, 
the diploid, or the hemi-hexoctahedron inclined, is modified 
as shown in Figs. 38, 39, and 40, Figs. 41 and 42 are pro- 
duced, and as there are two pairs of these, which are right 
and left forms, they are distinguished as + and — r and /. 


TETRAGONAL SYSTEM. 

The axes of this system (Fig. 43) are of two kinds: a, the 
vertical, being longer or shorter than 6, 6, which are both 
equal, 

IHolohedral Forms.—Closed Forms. 

Tetrogonal Pyramid of the First Order, P.—When the 
axes are cut in the relation e ze :e, the pyramid of the first 
order or protopyramid (Figs. 44. 45) is produced. The plane 
which includes the axes Û is a square, and is called the basal 
plane, and its angles and edges аге called basal angles and 
edges, The planes which include the axes a. 6 are rhombs, 
and are called the terminal planes, and their angles und 


edges of the protopyramid are modified by one plane in th: 
relation ma: oob: b, a solid exactly similar in ail respects to 
the protopvramid is produced, but turned 90°, so iae {де 
basal axes terminate in the center of the basal edges (Гыл. 
46, 47). As m may be = 1, there may be an infinite num: er 
of deuteropyramids. The two forms, Po and 2Pa, veut 
where m == 1 in the first case, and m = 2 in the second. 

Ditetragonal Pyramid, mPn.—W hen the terminal edz7 
of the protopyramid are modified in the relation a: nasi, 
a solid is produced in which each plane of the protopyra- 
mid is replaced by two planes (Figs. 48, 49). This soha 
m = 1,2 > 1 < о; hence there may be any number of dit- 
tragonal pyramids, This solid bears the same relation tv 
this system that the hexoctahedron does to the tsomettis 
svstem. 


Open Forms. 


. Tetragonal Prism of the First Order, P.—When the 
basal edges of P are modified by one plane, the axes will ie 
cut in the relation a: a : осе, which produces simply four 1F 
tical planes (Fig. 50), these, as they are not closed, praler 
an open form, which is the protoprism. 

Tetragonal Prism of the Second Order, TP .—When tE. 
basal angles of the protopyramid are modified by one plate 
in the relation a : oca : cc, a prism (Fig. 51) is produced snio- 
lar to the protoprism, but turned 90°, 

Ditetragonal Prism, ocPn.—W hen the basal angles of tz 
protopyramid are modified by two planes in the relati t 
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a:na:oe,& prism (Fig. 52), made up of eight faces, which 
are parallelograms, is produced. 

Basal Pinacoid, oP.—W hen the axes are cut by planes in 
the relation сос: оа: с, we have simply a pair of planes 
parallel to the basal axes. 


Pyramidal Hemihedral Forma. 


The pyramidal hemihedral forms of the tetragonal system 
are called (1) scalenohedral or sphenoidal, (2) trapezoidal, 
(3) pyramidal, 

(1) Scalenohedral. 


Sphenoid of the First Order, + 


of P are produced, a solid resembling a tetrahedron is 
formed, in which the faces are isosceles triangles (Figs. 53, 
54). There will be two of these sphenoids. This solid is 
named after the mineral sphene (litanite), in which it fre- 
quently occurs. 


Sphenoid of the Second Order, + —When mPoo is 


treated by this law, another sphenoid is produced, similar in 
every respect to the sphenoid of the first order, but turned 
90° (Figs. 55 and 56). 


= —When alternate planes 


mPa 
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the second order, except that the basal axes terminate to 
one side of the center of the faces of the prism (Fig. 67). 


Tetartohedral Forms.—Sphenordal. 
Tetarto-Sphenoid, + Т mE When mPn is modified as 
shown in Fig. 68, it prouuce: sphenoid (Fig. 69), called the 
sphenoid of the third order. 

Plagio-Sphenoid.—W hen mPn is modified as in Fig. 70, 
it produces a sphenoid (Fig. 71), called the sphenoid of the 
fourth order. It has not been found in nature. 


ORTHORHOMBIC SYSTEM. 


The axes of this system (Fig. 72), a, b, c, all unequal, but 
all at right angles. 


Holohedral Forms.—Closed Forma. 


Rhombic or Protopyramid, P.—W hen the axes are cut in 
the relation a:5:c, the solid produced is a pyramid, whose 
faces are scalene triangles (Fig. 73). The planes ad, ac, and 
be are rhombs of different values. As the basal axes form 
the diagonals of the rhombs ёс, they are called, 5 the macro 
or longer, and c the brachy or shorter axis or diagonal. In 





Tetragonal system. 


mPn 


Tetragonal Scalenohedron, + -a + When two faces to- 


gether, taken alternately above and below, of mPn are taken 
(Fig. 57), the solid resulting is a sphenoid, each of whose 
faces is replaced by two planes (Fig. 58). 


(2) Trapezoidal. 
Tetragonal Trapezohedron, т or l me When mPn is 


modified by A ODE one plane alternately above and below 
(Fig. 59), а solid (Fig. 60) is produced ; to distinguish them 
from the other hemihedral forms of mPn, they are called 


right, r, and left, Z. 

(8) Pyramidal. 

Ти | . | rf I mPn 
eiragonal Pyramid of the Third Order, 7 and — 


When mPn is modified, by taking one alternate plane, but 
the same plane above and below (Fig. 61), а pyramid is 
formed which resembles the other pyramids of this system 
(Fig. 62). It is, however, turned to one side more or less, 
depending on the angle of mPn. The relations of the pyra- 
mids and prisms of the three orders are illustrated by Fig. 
63. Another pyramid which is purely theoretical is formed 
аз shown in Figs. 64 and 65. 


Prismatic Hemihedral Forms. 
Tetragonal Prism of the Third Order, A or DE = 
When oPn is modified so that only every other plane is 
taken (Fig. 66), a prism is produced resembling the prism of 








each species а value of a is selected for unity, and this value 
is represented in P, the base of the system. "The general 
formula will, however, be a:b :me, or mP, in which m == 1. 

Macropyramid, mPn.—This solid (Fig. 74) resembles the 
protopyramid, but the symbol is a: nb : mc, in which m == 1. 
The macro axis has for its coefficient n > 1. The planes, 
therefore, cut the macro axis extended. The long mark — 
through the P symbolizes this fact. 

Brachypyramid, mPn.—In this form (Fig. 75) the sym- 


bol is a:nb:me, in which m 2 1 and n > 1. The planes, 


therefore, eut the brachy axis extended, which is expressed 
by the curve o drawn through the P. 


Open Forms. 


Rhombic or Protoprism, acP.—When the basal edges of P 
are modified bv one plane, which is parallel to the vertical 
axis a, according to the law а: 0 : ос, the resulting form is 
composed of vertical parallelograms (Fig. 76). 

Macroprism, «Pn.—When the basal edges of mPn are 
modified by planes passed according to the law a: nb: ee, in 
which 2 > 1, the macro axis extended will be cut. The form 
consists of four vertical parallelograms (Fig. 77). 

Brachyprism, acPn.—When the basal edges of mPn are 
modified according to the law na:b:ac, in which n> 1 
(Fig. 78), the resulting form is a prism, in which the brachy 
axis extended is eut. 

Basal Pinacoid, oP.—When the axes are cut in the rela- 
tion aa : ab : с, we have simply two pairs of planes. 

Macrodome, mPo».—When the terminal edges of P are 
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. . . . => 
modified according to the law а: осђ : me, in which m =1, 
the form is roof-shaped, and is called a dome, from domus, a 
house. The dome is always over the axis, from which it 
takes its name. 

Brachydome, mPx .—When the terminal edges are modi- 
fied according to the law œa:b:me, in which m = 1,a dome 
over the brachy axis is formed. 

Basal Pinacoid, oP.—When the axes are cut in the re- 
lation осе: окб: с, planes parallel to the basal axes are pro- 
duced. 

Macrapinacaid, e2Px.—When the axes are cut accord- 
ing to the law а : ооб : осс, planes parallel to the axis 6 are 
produced. 
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be formed by these and the other pair of Mos behind 
above and in front below. The pyramid itself will be + P 
(Fig. 83). The two planes, above in front and below behind, 
are by convention called — P, and the others + P. When 
m is not equal to 1, the symbol becomes + mP. 

Orthopyramid, + mPn.— When the axes are cut in the m- 
lation пе: 6: anc, the two forms produce the orthopyraimid 
(Fig. 84). 

Cline pU FII: + mPn.—When the axes are cut in the 
relation a : nó : те, the two forms produce the clinopyramid 
(Fig. 85). 

Protoprism, c P.—When the basal edges of the proi- 
pyramid are modified, the axes are cut in the Rm 
a:b:ec, A monoclinic prisin (Fig. 86) results. 





Orthorhombic system. 


Brachypinacoid, орз .—When the axes are cut accord- 
ing to the law aa:6:oc, planes parallel to the axis е are 
produeed. 

Hemihedral Forms, 

The hemihedral forms of this system consist of one solid, 

the rhombie sphenoid, and pue of planes or single planes. 


Р › 
Rhombic-Sphenoid, + m —When alternate planes of the 


ә ° 
protopyramid are taken, a sphenoid is formed whose faces 
are scalene triangles (Fig. 81). 


llemimorphic Forms. 


According to the law of symmetry, when a crystal is ter- 
minated by modifications at one extremity of an axis, the 
sume planes should be repeated at the other. In this and 
the hexagonal system there occur crystals where this law 
does not hold good, and these exceptions are called Aemi- 
morphic forms. 

Limit Forma. 


When the protoprism is accompanied by the macro and 
brachy pinacoids, the prism has a inl section. When 
the angle of the prism is near 120°, forms are produced 
which are so similar to hexagonal combinations that it is 
frequently difficult, without a determination of the optical 
properties of the mineral, to make the distinction. 


CLINOMETRIC SYSTEMS. 


MONOCLINIC SYSTEM. 


The axes of this system (Fig. 82) are of three kinds, and 
have only a single inclination, The angle y of the plane 


Orthoprism, ocPn.—When the basal edges of the prot 
pyramid are modified by one plane in such a way that the 
ortho axis extended is cut at a distance n, the relation is 
na :b:oc (Кір. 87). 

Clinoprism, acPn.—When the orthopyramid is modified 
so that the clino axis extended is eut at а distance я, the re- 
lation is а: nó : occ (Fig. 83). 

Orthodome, + mPæ.—As the edges which join the axes 
a, b are of two kinds, only parallel planes will be produced 
by a single modification, ca:b:me. The orthodome (Fiz. 
89) will therefore be made up of two hemi-orthodomes. The 
same convention for the signs + and — is made as for the 
pyramid, 

Clinodome, mPa .—As the edges which join the axes п, а 
are alike, a dome results from the relation a: xb : mc (Fiz 
90). 

Dicirxic SYSTEM. 


The axes (Fig. 91) of this system are of three kinds, an] 
have two inclinations. The angle y of the planes aû zc W , 
the angle a of the planes be = 90°, the angle 
B of the planes ac zz 90°. The basal axes are 
thus at right angles to each other, but the 
plane which contains them has two inclina- 
tions to the vertical axis. 

Diclinie Pyramid, 'P'.—As the faces of the 
pyramid are equal only in pairs, the pyramid 
18 made up of four tetarto pyramids. "This 
system admits of only hemi forms and te- 
tarto forms. а is called the vertical, b the piclinie system. 
macro, and c the brachv axis. It admits of 
tetarto, macro, and brachy pyramids and prisms, and tetar- 
to, macro, and brachy domes and the pinaeoids. Mitscher- 








Monoclinic system. 


ас = 907, the angle a of the plane dc = 90°, the angle В of 
the plane ab = 90°. a is called the vertical, b the clino, and 
c the ortho axis or diagonal, The plane of the basal axes is 
thus inclined to the vertical axis, while the ortho and clino 
axes are at right angles to each other. 


Holohedral Forms.—Open Forms. 


Monoclinic Pyramid, + P.—As the axes a and b are of 
unequal length, and the plane which contains them makes 
two angles with the vertical axis, the one in front being an 
obtuse and the one behind making an acute angle, the rela- 
tion a: 6:e will produce only a hemipyramid or а pair of 
planes, above in front or behind below. The pyramid will 


lich announced that he had discovered this system in а 
crystal of hyposulphite of lime, but subsequent ervstalicz 
raphie and optical researches proved that this salt was tri- 
clinic; in consequence of which the system was abandoned 
by most erystallographers, It has, however, the same the> 
retical basis as any of the other systems, and there does n't 
seem to be any good reason why it should not be preserves. 


TRICLINIC SYSTEM. 


The axes of this system (Fig. 92) are of three kinds and 
have three inclinations, the angles а, у, B, are 2 90°. The 
axis c is called the vertical, 6 the macro, and a the brachy 
axis, 
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Triclinic Pyramid, \P'—When the axes (Fig. 92) are cut 
in the relation a: 5:c, a pair of planes are produced. The 
pyramid is made up of four tetarto-pyramids, which are dis- 
P' signifies the planes right above, 


unguished by accents. 
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dihexagonal pyramid are modified by one plane, so that the 


axes are cut in the relation ub : b: — :осс, а dihexagonal 


prism (Fig. 106) is produced. 


Triclinic system. 


P the planes left above, P, the planes right below, and P 
the planes left below, with their diagonally opposite planes. 
The pyramid is |P. The protopyramid (Fig. 93) will always 
be p P, except when m equals one, the macropyramid (Fig. 
U4) is m: Pn. and the brachypyramid (Fig. 95) i; Pn. 

Triclintc Priam, o P',—When the relation оа: б: с is car- 
ried out, it produces a single pair of planes, whose symbol 
is x P' or о Р, according as the planes are to the right or the 
left. Each prism is made up of two hemiprisms. The 
whole form (Fig. 96) is оо Р". The brachyprism (Fig. 97) is 
ор", and the macro prism œ'P'n. 

Triclinic Domes,—The domes are single pairs of planes, 
and each dome is made up of two hemidomes, ‘The macro- 
domes are made up of m'P'o and m Pœ (Fig. 98), and the 
brachydomes of m,P'ao and m' P,» (Fig. 99). 

The only other planes are the basal pinacoid, oP, the 
macropinacoid, ooPoo , and the brachypinacoid, c Pa. 


SYSTEM WITH FOUR AXES. 
| HEXAGONAL SYSTEM. 


The hexagonal system is referred to four axes. One of 
these с (Fig. 100) is vertical. It is at right angles to the 
plane of the basal axes 6, which are inclined to each other 
at an angle of 60°. The vertical is the optical axis, and is 
consequently the line of greatest physical as well as mathe- 
matical importance, 


Holohedral Forms.—Closed Forms. 


Heragonal Pyramid, P.—When the axes (Fig. 100) are 
cut in the relation o5:5:5:c, the pyramid of the first 
order (Fig. 101), or protopyramid, is produced. In the form 
chosen for the base of the system the vertieal axis is eut at 
a distance equal to unity, but it may be cut at other dis- 
tances, m = 1, so that the general symbol ismP. The pyra- 
mids are said to be acute or obtuse according as the termi- 
nal angle is acute or obtuse. 

Hexagonal Pyramid of the Second Order, mP2.—W hen 
the terminal edges of the protoprism are replaced by one 
plane, so that the axes are cut in the relation 26:56:25: me, 
another pyramid called the deuteropyramid (Fig. 102), which 
is similar in all respects to the protopyramid, except that it 
is turned 30° from it, is produced. 

Dihecagonal Pyramid, mPn.—When the terminal edges 
of the protopyramid are replaced by two planes, all three of 
the axes 6 will be cut at unequal distances. If the shortest 
parameter is called unity т, and the longest ий, the third 
Т = 1^ and its length will 
The axes will be in the relation 





parameter will have & value of 
be between 1 and 2. 


b i 
pb ib: ime, or ub :b:nb iie, in which m = 1, и==%, 


and n = — (Fig. 108). 


Open Forms. 


Heragonal Prism, «P.—When the basal edges of the 
protopyrainid are modified by one plane which is parallel to 
the vertical axes, they are cut in the relation œb : 0:6: осе, 
and the protoprism (Fig. 104) is produced. 

Heragonal Prism of the Second Order, <P2.—When the 
basal edges of the deuteropyramid are modified by one plane 
parallel to the vertical axis, a deuteroprisim is ыш 
(Fig. 105). The axes аге cut in the relation œa : 2b : b : 2b. 
This prism is in every respect similar to the protoprism, but 
It is turned 30°. 

Dihexagonal Prism, «Pn—When the basal edges of the 


Basal Pinacoid, oP.—When the axes are cut in the rela- 
tion xb :œb: œb: c, the basal pinacoid is produced. 


Pyramidal Hemthedral Forms, 


This system admits of four different kinds of hemihedral 
forms, derived from its pyramids, which are called (1) sea- 
lenohedral, (2) trapezoidal, (3) pyramidal, and (4) trigonal 
hemihedry. 


(1) Sealenohedral. 
Rhombohedron of the First Order, + a —When mP is 


modified by producing every alternate plane (Fig. 107), the 
rhombohedron (Fig. 108) is produced. As there are two of 
them, they are designated by the signs + and —. 


Rhombohedron of the Second Order, + — — When 
«P2 is modified by the same law (Fig. 109), other rhombo- 
hedra (Fig. 110) are produced, similar to those of the first 
order, but turned 30°. As there is no limit to the angles of 
the pyramids from which they are produced, there are an 
infinite variety of rhombohedra. They are called acute or 
obtuse aecording as the terminal angle is acute or obtuse, 


mia av ln the dihexag- 


onal pyramid is modified, so that every two alternate faces 
above and below аге taken (Fig. 111), the sealenohedron 
(Fig. 112) is produced. There are four of these scaleno- 
hedra. In order to get a clear idea of them, we have only 
to suppose that the terminal or basal edges of the rhombo- 
hedra were modified by two or the terminal angles by six 
planes. 





Hexagonal Scalenohedron, + 


(2) Trapezoidal Hemihedry. 


Hexagonal Trapezohedron, т ог 1 nen —When the dihex- 
agonal pyramid is modified by the extension of every alter- 
nate plane above and below (Fig. 113), the hexagonal trape- 
zohedron (Fig. 114) is produced. They are distinguished as 
right and left. 


(3) Pyramidal Hemihedry. 
Hexagonal Pyramid of the Third Order, - or i "п 


When mPn is modified as in Fig. 115, а hexagonal pyramid, 
in which the basal axes terminate to one side of the center 
of the basal edges, is produced (Fig. 116), which, to distin- 
guish it, is ealled the pyramid of the third order. 


(4) Trigonal Hemihedry. 
mPn 

2 
fied so that every alternate pair of planes, but the same 
planes above and below, are taken (Fig. 117), а ditrigonal 
pyramid (Fig. 118) is produced; to distinguish the symbol 
it is written in brackets. 

Trigonal Pyramid of the First Order, т orl mE —When 


mP (Fig. 119) is modified by extending every other plane, 
but the same plane above and below, a trigonal pyramid of 
the first order (Fig. 120) is produced. 

тРЭ 


Trigonal Pyramid of the Second Order, т or 0 —7.— 





Ditrigonal Pyramid, т or 1 [ —When mPn is modi- 


When mP2 (Fig. 121) is modified by the same law, a trigo- 
nal pyramid is produced. 
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Prismatic Hemihedral Forms. plagihedra, They vary in form according as the termizal 
. — r 1 cn ugle is ac btuse. 
Ieragonal Prism of the Third Order, т .— ШОРО nPs 
І І | Trigonal Pyramid of the Third Order, тЇ|- -|_ 
When xP» is modified by the extension of every alternate 9° У fth 0 ij 


plane (Fig. 123), a hexagonal prism of the third order is | When mPn is modified as shown in Fig. 140, a trigona! 
produced. pyramid (Fig. 141) is produced. | 





p — 
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Hexagonal system. 


Prismatic Tetartohedral Form. 


2 Yos : У xPn qa 
fied by extending pairs of alternate planes (Fig. 125), a ditrig- Trigonal Prism of the Third Order, + ror 1 —When 
onal prism (Fig. 126) is produced. aPn is modified as shown in Fig. 142, a trigonal prism is 


xP w ; luced (Fig. 143) The position of these tetartohedral 
-Trigonal Pri th der, + When œP is | Produced. (Fig. ). e position of these tetartolietral 
ариев ера 2 RA forms is illustrated in the diagram Fig. 144, which shew 
modified by the extension of every other plane (Fig. 127), a | the relative position of the hexagonal pyramids of the fir 


х рп 


Ditrigonal Prism, r or (= ).—When «Pn is modi- 





trigonal prism of the first order (Fig. 128) is produced. and second orders, the dihexagonal pyramid and prism, and 
— РЭ the trigonal pyramids and prisms of the thi T. 
Trigonal Prism of the Second Order, x ES .— When e irig ру pussy. Tu — NE 
a P2 (Fig. 129) is modified by the same law, an obtuse tri- | Crystal Palace: a structure composed mainly of inn 
gonal prism is produced (Fig. 130). and glass, especially that at Sydenham, near London, The 


The relation of all these forms to each other is made plain | first crystal palace was erected in London in 1851 from de 
by Figs. 131 and 132. Fig. 131 shows the relative positions | signs by Sir Joseph Paxton, and was used for the wor 
of the hexagonal pyramids and prisms of the first, second, | fair of that year. It was constructed wholly of iron sud 
and third orders, апа the dihexagonal pyramid and prism | glass, except the floors, which were of wood; was 15291 fec 
(Fig. 132) shows the relations of the first, second, and third | long, and covered 21 acres. It was taken down after the eï- 
orders, the scalenohedron, the trigonal and ditrigonal pyra- | hibition, Two years later a world's fair was held iu Nes 


mids and prisms. York in а crystal palace designed by Carstenson and Gili- 
meister. This was burned in 1858. The present edifice at 
Pyramidal Tetartohedral Forms. Sydenham was built in 1854, and contains an extensne 
There are two kinds of pyramidal tetartohedry in the | ™useum of art апа science, besides a permanent fair, con- 
hexagonal system, rhombohedral and trapezoidal. | cert-halls, ete. Many similar structures have since bert 
erected in Europe and the U. S., but the name of "cry 
Jthombohedral Hemihedry. palace ” has passed out of use aT for the three histore 

edifices above mentioned. Revised by A. D. F. Нами. 


Rhombohedron of the Third Order, + 7 or | CE Csaba, chó'bó: а market-town of Hungary: 7 miles UY 


FA rail S. 5. W. of Bekes (see map of Austria-Hungary. ref. 17-1: 
the dihexagonal pyramid or the hexagonal pyramid of the | It has a considerable trade in wine, hemp, wrain, tlour, and 
third order is modified as shown in Figs, 133 and 134, а | cattle. Previous to 1840 it was but a — Pop. (159^ 
rhombohedron of the third order (Fig. 135) is produced. 34,608. с 


Csanad, chó-naad': a county of Hungary; bounded N. 

: by Bekes, E. by Arad, S. by Torontal, апа W. by Congre 

Trigonal Trapezohedron, + r or d ma "When тра is | А768. 640 sq. miles, It consists of a plain, which is very 

i fertile, but the climate is unhealthful and the water lad. 

modified as shown in Figs, 136 and 138, the solids (Figs, 137 | The chief products are wheat, wine, tobacco, and fru 
and 139) are produced. These solids were formerly called | Chief town, Mako. Pop. (1890) 130,609. 


Trapezoidal Hemthedry. 
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CSONGRAD 


Csongrad, chón-graad': a county of Hungary; bounded 
N. by Szolnok, E. by Bekes and Csanad, S. by Torontal, and 
W.by Pesth. Area, 1,280 sq. miles. The soil and products 
are similar to those of Canad It is traversed by the Theiss. 
Chief town, Szegedin. Pop. (1890) 262,774. 


Ctenoid Fishes, tee'noid [cfeno?d is from Gr. rrevoedhs, 
-comb-shaped ; xreís, krevós, comb + suffix -oid, based on Gr. 
eldus, appearance]: the Ctenoidet, an order of fishes estab- 
lished by L. Agassiz for those species in which the free por- 
tion of the scales bears one row, or several rows, of tooth-like 
points, that is, are ctenoid or pectinate. The order was the 
third of four in Agassiz’s early classification, the others be- 
ing the cycloid, the ganoid, and the placoid fishes, but it has 
become obsolete since the group was shown to be composed 
of or to contain ünrdltel species. The word is, however, 
used to describe such toothed scales. The perch, bass, and 
flounder are typical ctenoid fishes. F. A. L. 


Ctenoph'ora [Gr. «refs, xrevós, а comb + $épew, to bear]: 
& group of free-swimming marine animals with radiate 
structure, formerly included in the Radiata and more lately 
in the Celenterates, They differ from these last in many 
partieulars which seem to warrant their separation as а 
distinet branch. 'The typical Ctenophore consists of an 
oval body with terminal mouth and eight-rayed stomach. 
Upon each of these gastric canals is placed a row of vibra- 
tile ciliated plates (the combs from which the name is de- 
rived), used in locomotion. The sexes are united in the 





Diagram of a Ctenophore, based on Pleurobrachia ; c, combs; g, di- 
visions of stomach ; т, mouth ; t, tentacles ; s, sense organ. 


same individual, and the reproduction is exclusively by eggs, 
budding being unknown. The body is transparent, and 
usually colorless. The shape is frequently modified by the 
outgrowth of ear-like lobes, and in the * Venus's girdle” 
(Cestum veneris) of the Mediterranean the body is drawn 
out into a ribbon some 2 or 3 feet long. Most of the species 
are, however, much smaller, and all are exceedingly vora- 
cious, living upon small animals which they catch by pecul- 
lar adhesive cells or by the widely open mouths. "Two 
groups, Tentaculata and Nuda, are recognized, characterized 
respectively by the presence or absence of a pair of lateral 
tentacles. Usually the Ctenophores are included under the 
common name jellyfish. J. S. KINGSLEY. 


Ctesias, tee'si-as (in Gr. Krnolas): Greek historian and 
physician of Cnidus; spent seventeen years in the medical 
service of the Persian court, from 415 B. c. on. At the bat- 
tle of Cunaxa he treated the wound received by Artaxerxes 
Mnemon. He was afterward employed in a diplomatic ca- 
pacity, and returned home about 398. The results of his 
personal observation and his study of the native records were 
given in his Persian History (twenty-three books), composed 
in the Ionic dialect. An abridgment of this work, as also of 
his History of India, has been preserved by Photius, and 
fragments are found elsewhere. Ctesias took especial pleas- 
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ure in correcting Herodotus. In antiquity he himself had a 
oor —— for truthfulness, but some modern scholars 
ауе taken him more seriously. Fragments edited by C. 
Miiller in the Didot Herodotus (Paris, 1844) and by Gilmore 
in 1891. В. L. G. 

Ctesibius, tcé-sib'i-üs (in Gr. KrneíBios): a famous Greek 
mechanician who flourished at Alexandria about 130 в. с. 
He invented a clepsydra, a pump, and other machines. 
He is said to have been the first who applied the elastic force 
of air as a motive-power. 

Ctesiphon, tes'i-phón: an ancient city of Assvria; on the 
east bank of the Tigris; 20 miles S. E. of Bagdad; was the 
capital of the Kings of Parthia. Its ruins still attest its for- 
mer magnificence. The site is now occupied by a village 
called Modain. 

Ctesiphon (in Gr. Krnowav): an Athenian who proposed 
that a erown of gold should be given to Demosthenes for his 
publie services, For this aet he was prosecuted by ZEschines, 
and defended with success by Demosthenes in his famous 
oration On the Crown, 330 в. c. 

Cuanza, kwaan’zda, or Quanza: the largest river of An- 
gola and one of the most important of the secondary rivers 
of West Africa. Rising in Lake Mussombo, on a plateau 
5,000 feet above the sea, it flows for 750 miles to the Atlan- 
tic, dropping from the highlands by a series of falls and rap- 
ids. It 1s navigable by steamboats from the ocean to Dondo, 
about 120 miles, though the bar at its mouth, where the river 
is 2,000 feet wide, is difficult to eross. C. C. ADAMS. 


Cuauhtemoc’ : See GUATEMOTZIN. 


Cuautla, kwaa'oot-laa, Cuautla de Amilpas, or Ciudad 
Morelos: principal city of the state of Morelos, Mexico; on 
the Morelos Railway ; 854 miles from Mexico city (see map 
of Mexico, ref. 8-H). It lies in a beautiful valley contain- 
ing many rich sugar-plantations, The city is well laid out 
and clean, but there are few handsome buildings. Cuautla 
was an ancient Indian town. In 1812 the revolutionist 
Morelos abandoned it after a memorable siege. It was 
created a city in 1829, and is now (1893) growing rapidly. 
Pop. (1886) 14,000. i. Н. S. 

Cu'ba: the largest island of the Antilles, and for many 
years the chief colony of Spain; lying between the Carib- 

ean Sea on the S. and the Gulf of Mexico and Bahama 
Channel on the N.: 130 miles S. of Florida and about 
equidistant from Yucatan on the W. and Haiti and Ja- 
maica on the Е. and S. E. Lat. 19° 50' to 23° 9' N., lon. 
74^ 8' to 84° 58 W. It is 780 miles long from E. to W., 
and from 25 to 180 miles wide. Its area, with adjacent 
small islands and Isle of Pines, is 43,220 sq. miles. 

акаш and Surface.—Cuba probably had its origin 
in voleanie action, as demonstrated by the mountain-chain 
(the Copper Mountains) which traverses its whole length, 
Pico Turquinos, its highest summit, being about 7,750 feet. 
From the bases of this chain N. and S. the country ex- 
pands into broad meadows, with frequent lagoons and 
swamps. The rivers are all small, and none of them navi- 
able. There are good harbors with deep water at Havana, 
Iatanzas, Puerto Principe, Santiago de Cuba, ete. Else- 
where the coasts are shallow and rocky. 

Climate.—In the hills, healthful and agreeable ; in the low- 
lands, sickly and generally hot; maximum temperature does 
not often exceed 88° F., but the heat is protracted, the mean 
of the year in the lowlands being 78°. It isa moist climate, 
the average annual rainfall in Havana being about 90 inches, 
yet some places in the interior require irrigation. There are 
some hurricanes and occasional earthquakes. 

Resources.—Copper, with some gold, silver, iron, coal, 
marble, etc. There are productive copper mines in the 
mountains. The mountains are covered with forests of ma- 
hogany, ebony, granadilla, rosewood, cedar, live-oak, fustic, 
palms, and plantains. The cultivated districts yield large 
crops of maize, rice, yams, bananas, sugar, coffee, tobacco, 
cotton, and all tropical fruits, sugar and tobaeco being the 
leading products, while immense herds of cattle are reared 
on the grazing lands. The exports are mainly sugar, tobac- 
со, and cigars; the greater part of these goes to the U.S. 
In 1894 the total quantity of sugar produced amounted to 
1,054,214 tons, besides a large quantity of molasses. The year- 
ly production of tobacco is about 300,000 bales. The princi- 
pal exports in 1892 were valued at nearly 89,652,514 pesos, 
the imports 56,265,315 pesos; 154,931,131 cigars and 241,291 
bales of tobacco were shipped in that year. In 1894 3,181 
vessels of 3,538,539 tons entered Havana and nine other ports. 
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Industries.— Manufactures of sugar, molasses, rum, and 
cigars, preparation of cotfee for market, preserving fruit, 
bleaching wax, and minor industries. The local consump- 
tion of sugar was 720,000 tons. There are about 1,000 miles 
of railway operated in Cuba, also about 3,000 miles of tele- 
graph and 153 telegraph offices. 

Government.—In 1897 there were a Governor-General and 
a Council of Administration, nominated by roval decree, and 
sixteen senators and thirty deputies chosen by the inhabit- 
ants represented the colony in the Spanish Cortes. 

Finances. —In 1893-04 the estimated revenue was $24.- 
440,759 : the expenditure, $25,084,289; and the debt about 
£37,500,000, 

Church and Education.— Roman Catholic only established 
religion: education was made obligatory in 1880, апа in 
1882 34,813 children attended school. There are 843 publie 
schools in the island, besides sehools of secondary education 
in the towns, and a university at Havana. 

Ilistory.—lslund discovered Oct., 1492, by Columbus; 
colonized by Spaniards 1511; Indians cruelly treated Бу 
Hernando, Spanish governor, and in 1553 the entire Indian 
population became extinet. In 1534 and in 1554 Havana 
destroyed by French, but speedily rebuilt and strongly forti- 
fied in 1584; in 1624 taken by Dutch, but soon restored to 
Spain; from 1650 to 1700 often ravaged by filibusters; 
Puerto Principe plundered and. destroyed. by them in 1688. 
After 1700 Cuba prospered greatly. Tobacco BU el es- 
tablished 1717. and not abolished till 1816. In 1762 Havana 
taken by English. but exchanged in 1703; its commercial 
importance rapidly increased, but it became the center of 
the slave-trade for Spanish America, During the preva- 
lence of the slave-trade, 1789-1845, it is said that over 550,000 
slaves were brought into Cuba. There were Negro insurrec- 
tions in 1844 and 1848: more than 10,000 Negroes perished 
in the latter. For a great many years there was a strong 
pressure upon the U. S. Government, mainly from the 
South, to abide possession of Cuba: President Polk offered 
$100,000,000 for it in 1848; in 1854 the Ostend Manifesto, 
signed by Buchanan, Soulé, and Mason, claimed the right 
to take and annex it if Spain should refuse to sell. Mean- 
time, in 1849-51, there were insurrections, led by American 
adventurers. The Spanish revolution of 1868 led to an ef- 
fort for Cuban independence, whieh eontinued with varying 
fortunes for twelve years; the war was & severe one on both 
sides; Cespedes was the insurgent president. In 1880 it 
was substantially put down, but the island was left in dis- 
order, and with a debt of $85,000.000. A law for gradual 
abolition of slavery іп Cuba was passed by the Cortes in 
1879; in 1886 slavery was abolished absolutely. Early in 
1895 a formidable insurrection was begun to secure Cuban 
independence. See Crea in the Appendix. 

Population and Political Divisions.—The latest census 
shows 1,521,684 inhabitants, composed of Spaniards, 977,- 
992; foreign whites, 10.632: Negroes, 489.249; Chinese, 43,- 
811. In 190 the population was estimated at 1.631.657, Cuba 
is divided into six provinces. The largest cities are Havana 
(capital), population about 250,000 : Santiago de Cuba, 71,307 ; 
Matanzas, 87,1600; Puerto Principe, 46,641: Cienfuegos, 27,- 
430: Holguin. 34.767: Sancti Spiritu, 32,608; and Cardenas, 
23,680, See Perpina, El C'amagüey : Viajes pintorescos por el 
interior de Cuba (1889). Revised by Mark W. HARRINGTON. 


Cubagua, ISLAND or: See MARGARITA, 


Cubas, Braz: Portuguese cavalier; b. about 1495. In 
1536 he received from the donatario Martin. Affonso de 
Souza а grant of lands in the captainey of São Vicente, and 
soon after he founded a settlement there: in 1543 he en- 
dowed a small hospital in the place, ealling it the Hospital 
de Santos: gradually this name spread to the settlement it- 
self, now the important port and city of Santos. In 1545 
Braz Cubas was named Capitão-mor, or governor of о 
Vicente, acting for Martin Affonso. D. at Santos in 1502. 

HERBERT Н. SMITH. 


Cu'bature: the measurement of the volume of a solid 
body, If the equation to the surface inclosing the body be 
given in rectangular co-ordinates, its volume is expressed 
by the triple integral fff dr dy dz. where the integration is 
to be extended to all points of the solid. 


Cube [from Gr. кеВоѕ, cube, die]: in geometry, a solid body 
contained by six equal squares, [t is also called a regular 
hexahedron, and is one of the five regular solids. It is a 
form which often occurs in nature, especially among erys- 
tals. In arithmetic the cube of a number is its third power, 
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or the product obtained by multiplying that number hr its 
square. The duplication of the cube—that is to sav. the 
finding of a cube having double the volume of a given cube 
—is one of those problems which adinit of no solution bv tie 
geometry of the right line and circle. On this, ax on the 
quadrature of the circle and the trisection of an angle, a va~ 
amount of ingenuity has been vainly expended since tic 
dawn of mathematical science. The solid contents of a cute 
are equal to the third power of the number which expresses 
the length of one of its sides. 


Cubeb [Fr. сиреле, Span. cubeba, from Arab. kabābah. an 
aromatic berry]: the dried, unripe fruit of the Cubeba offic 
nalis (and probably of other species), climbing woody plan's 
belonging to the order Prperacece. The cubeb vine resemb' « 
that which produces the ordinary black pepper. Cubebs are 
brought chiefly from Java, Penang, ete.. and are used as an 
aromatic and stimulant diuretic. Their active properties 
depend on the volatile oil which they contain. They ni~: 
have a crvstallizable principle called * cubebin,” and a bal- 
samic resin, The oil, tincture, and extract are used in medi- 
cine. 

Cube Root: See Roor. 


Cubic Equation: an equation which involves the cube of 
the unknown quantity. A pure cubic equation contains oniy 
two terms; as e. g. z? = 27; all others are said to be adfec:- 
ed; as e. р. z$— 52? + Ar + 7 = 1. 

Cubic Niter: Sce SAL TPETER, CHILI. 


Cubit [from Lat. cubitus, elbow, ell Fr. coude : Ital. ev- 
bito]: a linear measure of the ancients, equal to the lens 
of a man's arm from the elbow to the tip of the middle tiner. 
It is generally stated to be 18 English inches. The апсы! 
Egyptian cubit, or “cubit of Memphis,” was about dir? 
British inches, The mean of Sir Isaac Newton's determina- 
tions, from the careful measurements of the great pyramis 
by Prof. John Greaves (published in 1737), made it 20672. 
The mean of still more careful measurements by Pref. C. 
Piazzi Smyth in 1865 made it 20°73. According to Newton, 
the cubit of Babylon was very nearly 24 British inches: the 
roval cubit of Persia, 21:195 inches; the cubit of the Romans, 
17:406 inches; the cubit of the Greeks, 18:1308 inches: tre 
Egyptian cubit in use in 1737, 21-888 inches; the sacred cu- 
bit of Moses,he calculates to have been not greater thar 
24-0389 inches, nor less than 24/7262, and its probable vaiu» 
to have been 247552 inches, Prof. Piazzi Smyth thinks that 
he has proved that the unit of measure employed hv tre 
builders of the Great Pyramid in laving out the ground-p.in 
of their work was identical with the sacred cubit of Моз-, 
and that its value was 25:025 British inches; which is, uv- 
cording to the most recent determinations, almost exactiy 
the 10,000,000th part of the earth's polar radius. Не sut- 
poses, therefore, that this unit of measure, which was di- 
vinelv given, was made by divine intention to be in tài 
exact decimal relation to the invariable line around wh! i 
the earth revolves. If the British inch be increased by үс 
part, it becomes what Prof. Smyth calls a * pyramid-ines ^: 
and a pyramid-cubit, or sacred cubit, is 25 pyramid-inches cz 
tonvoomsth part of the earth's polar radius. Prof. Smyth 
maintains his hypothesis with much ingenuity, but it uss 
not been generally received with favor. 

The value of the biblical “cubit of a man” is ехїгеп є 
uncertain, Dr. William Smith, in his Dictionary or ir: 
Bible, has discussed the question pretty fully, and inctines 
to regard it as having had a value, йош by Thenius i Ther 
logische Studien und Kritiken for 1846) from the Egsj- 
tion cubit measure preserved in the Turin Museum. 
23 digits, each digit being 07938 British inch = 15822: 
British inches. 

Cuchan Indians: See Yuman Іхргахз, 


Cuckoo: а bird of the genus Cuculus, and allied genen, 
belonging to the family Cucalida. The family is repres u- 
ed in temperate and tropical regions throughout the wer.. 
and comprises birds of great diversity of size and ртг. 
Aside from certain anatomical characters, they agree in kst- 
ing the fourth outer toe turned backward like the purrs 
although they are not climbers, Many of the species hes 
the habit of making no nest, depositing their еши in tle 
nests of other and smaller birds. The most noted. amc 
them is the European cuckoo (Cuculus canorusi wh’. 
breeds throughout Europe and a great part of Asia. тет 
iny south in winter, the European D uds mizratiuz tO 
Africa. It is a little over а foot in length: the greater jeri 
of the plumage is ashy gray, but the under side is рау 
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with black bars; the wings and tail are black, the latter 
with white spots. The cuckoo frequently places her eggs in 
nests so situated that she can not sit upon them, accom- 
plishing this by черик the egg upon the ground and 
transferring it to the nest with her mouth. he young 
cuckoo either crowds, or deliberately throws out, the eggs 
or young of its foster parents, and thus secures their indi- 
vidual care. 
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The European cuckoo. 


The coucals, or ground cuckoos, of the genus Centropus, 
are large species, characterized by a long, straight claw on 
the inner toe. They are found from Africa, eastward to 
Australia, are poor flyers, but run well, frequenting thick 
underbrush МЕ. feeding upon small reptiles, insects, eggs, 
etc. They nest upon the ground and raise their own young. 
The golden cuckoos, CArysococcyr, are small birds whose 
plumage, like that of humming-birds, glows with metallic 
greens and coppery red. They inhabit the warmer portions 
of Africa, Asia, and Australia, one species regularly migrat- 
ing from Australia to New Zealand and back. The giant of 
the family is the Australian channel-bill (Scythrops nove- 
hollandie), a bird 2 feet in length, with a ке bill, and 
plum rather resembling that of its European relative, 
whom it is also said to resemble in depending upon other 
birds to raise its young. The common cuckoos of the U.S. 
are the yellow-billed (Coccyzus americanus) and black-billed 
(Coccyzus erythrophthalamus), both found from the Rocky 
Mountains eastward, the first also occurring on the Pacific 
coast. They are both satiny, olive gray above, white below, 
with long tails tipped with white. Aside from the differ- 
ence in the color of the bills, the black-billed cuckoo is 
slightly the larger of the two, has less cinnamon color in its 
wings and less white in the tail. They build flimsy nests of 
twigs, and lay four or five pale greenish-blue eggs. 

The road-runner, or chapparal cock (Geococcyr californi- 
anus) is а large cuckoo found in Southern California, New 
Mexico, and the adjacent region. It is so named from the 
rapidity with which it runs, its speed on foot being some 
compensation for feeble powers of flight. Like many other 
cuckoos, this one deposits its eggs at considerable intervals, 
so that by the time the last is ЕЕВС the first born is half 
the size of the parents. Lastly, there are a few American 
cuckoos of the genus Crotophaga, known as anis, character- 
ized by dark plumage and deep, sharply ridged bill, which 
either build a separate nest or club together in parties of 
four or five and build a common nest, in which as many as 
twenty eggs may be deposited. They inhabit the warmer 
parts of America, from Texas and Florida southward. 

F. A. Lucas, 


Cucumber [M. Eng. cucumer, from Lat. cu'cumis, -eris]: 
Cucumis sativus, one of the Cucurbitacee; cultivated from 
the earliest times, and supposed to have come from India. 
It is closely allied to the musk-melon, and it is commonly 
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supposed that the two species will cross or mix, but this 
notion is unfounded. The so-called snake cucumber belongs 
to Cucumis melo, the musk-melon species. There are about 
seventy varieties of cucumbers offered by American seeds- 
men. The so-called English or forcing varieties differ from 
the common kinds chiefly in their greater length—often 
reaching 30 inches—larger leaves and flowers, and the readi- 
ness with which they grow in glass houses. These are much 

rized in England, and deserve a greater popularity here. 

he cucumber demands a rich warm soil. Tt is quickly in- 
jured by frost, and should not be planted in the field until 
all danger of cold is past. Small cucumbers are extensively 
used as pickles, the smallest varieties being called gherkins. 
The term gherkin is often applied to the species Cucumis 
anguria,the burr or West alan cucumber, This is a very 
different plant from the common cucumber, producing a 
small prickly short-oblong fruit. Itis not generally grown. 

H. BAILEY. 


Cucumber Family, the Cucurbitacee : See Gourd Faw- 
ILY. 


Cucumber-tree, or Mountain Magnolia: a fine North 
American tree (Magnolia acuminata), attaining a height of 
60 to 90 feet, with a stout trunk, 3 to 4 feet in diameter, 
covered with furrowed, dark-brown, scaly bark. The leaves 
are deciduous, ovate or nearly so, and are from 7 to 10 inches 
long and from 4 to 6 inches broad; when young they are 
downy, but when mature they are smooth and deep green. 
The pale-yellow flowers are about as large as a tulip and of 
nearly the same shape. They have three acute membrana- 
ceous sepals and six obovate pointed petals in two rows, the 
outer broadest. The short stamens are very many, arranged 
in many ranks upon the lower part of the receptacle. The 
very numerous simple pistils cover the elongated recepta- 
cle, and form a fleshy mass which bears some resemblance 
to a small cucumber, which has suggested the common name 
of the tree. At maturity the ripened pistils split open along 
their dorsal sutures, and permit the solitary, bright-red 
seeds to drop out, where they remain suspended for some 
time by a slender thread consisting of the unrolled spiral 
vessels of the seed stalk. The wood of this tree has been 


used for making water-pipes, troughs, etc. C. E. B. 


Cueur'bita: See PUMPKIN. 


Cucuta, or San José de Cucuta, saan’ kho-sa' dà-koo'koo- 
taa: a town of Santander, Colombia; second in order of 
size; situated in lat. 7° 50 N.; close to the Venezuelan bor- 
der; about 1.200 feet above the sea. It is connected by rail 
with the Zulia river, a distance of 35 miles northward. 
Pop. 10,000. 


Cudbear [corruption of Cuthbert, from Dr. Cuthbert Gor- 
don, who, about 1777, introduced the manufacture at Leith]: 
one of the forms in which the dye archil comes into the 
market. It forms a reddish powder. It is obtained indi- 
rectly from a number of lichens that are found on the coasts 
of the Azores, the Canary and Capo Verd islands, and else- 
where. The substances actually obtained from the lichens 
are colorless acids known as erythrie and lecanoric acids. 
These can be transformed in a compound called orcinol, 
which when subjected to the action of the air and ammonia 
is changed to a purple compound called oreein. Litmus is 
obtained from the same lichens by a somewhat different 
process, | 


Cud’dalore: a maritime town of Hindustan; in Arcot, 
and on the Coromandel coast; 86 miles S. of Madras. It is 
one of the most populous towns in the south of India (see 
map of S. India, » d 6-F) It has а custom-house, and а 

ort from which eotton goods are exported. It was taken 
rom the British by the French in 1758, but finally ceded 
to them in 1785. Pop. (1891) 47,355. 


Cud'dapah, or Kadapa: division and town of Madras, 
British India. 'The division is an irregular parallelogram, 
lying between the parallels 13^ 12’ and 16° 19' N., and the 
meridians 77° 52’ and 79° 48’ Е. lon. It is divided into two 
nearly equal parts by the eastern ghats, the eastern part 
being a low-lying plain, the western a table-land 1,500 to 
2,500 feet above sea-level. The drainage is through the Pe- 
naur river, which fluctuates greatly with the season. The 
total area is 8,745 sq. miles. Pop. 1,150.000, nearly all Hin- 
dus. The capital is Cuddapah, a station on the railroad 
from Madras, near the Penaur river (see пар of S. India, 
ref. 5-Е). Pop. about 20,000, two-thirds Hindus. 

M. W. H. 
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Cudweed : any plant of Gnaphalium, Antennaria, and 
Filago. belonging to the family Composite, 'l'hey are cov- 
ered with & woollv down ; have sessile or decurrent leaves 
and tubular flowers. The childing cudweed, Guaphalium 
germanicum, throws out. shoots from its base like a family 
of children. Some cudweeds are used as diaphoretics in 
domestie medicine. 


Cudworth, Raupu. D. D.: philosopher and divine; b. at 
Aller, in Somersetshire, in 1617; son of Ralph Cudworth, 
chaplain to James I. Пе graduated at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, and became fellow and tutor 1639; master of 
Clare Hall in 1644; and Professor of Hebrew in 1645. In 
1654 he was chosen master of Christ's College, and in 1678 
was appointed prebendary of Gloucester. In theology he 
was a “latitudinarian.” His great work The True Intel- 
lectual System of the Universe (1678) displays great learning, 
liberality, and independence of mind. Не favored the Pla- 
tonic philosophy, although in physics he adopted the cor- 
puseular theory, D. at Cambridge, June 26, 1688, leaving a 
Treatise Concerning Eternal and Immutable Morality, pub- 
lished in 1731. A number of his unpublished manuscripts 
are in the British Museum. His daughter became Lady 
Masham and a friend of John Locke. See J. Tulloch, Ra- 
tional Theology; J. Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory, 
vol. ii.: and his Life by T. Birch in the edition of his Works 
(1820, 4 vols.). Revised by S. M. Jackson. 


Cuenca, kwen' ki&: province of Spain; in New Castile; 
drained by the rivers Tagus and Jucar. Area, 6,726 sq. 
miles. The surface is partly mountainous; coal, copper, 
iron, and silver are found here. Pop. (1887) 242,024. 


Cuenea: city of Spain; capital of province of same name; 
on a hill nearly 3,000 feet high. rising from the Jucar; about 
85 miles К. S. E. of Madrid (see map of Spain, ref. 16-G). 
It has a richly adorned cathedral md several convents, It 
was once noted for its silver manufactures. It suffered much 
during the Peninsular war, and was sacked by the Carlists 
in 1874. Pop. (1887) 9,747. 


Cuenca: city of South America; in Ecuador; capital of 
the province of Cuenca; on table-land 8,640 feet above the 
level of the sea; 189 miles S. of Quito, after which it is the 
most populous city of Ecuador (see map of South America, 
ref. 3-B). It has a cathedral and a university; also several 
sugar-refineries, woolen-mills, and potteries. Pop. 25,000 to 
30,000. 


Cuernavaca, kwür-nsá-vaa'kià: an attractive city of 
Mexico ; capital of Morelos; about 25 miles №, of Popocate- 
petl; elevation 5.380 feet, according to Humboldt (see map 
of Mexico, ref. 8-H). It was captured by the Spaniards in 
1521, and was a favorite winter resort for both Cortés and 
Maximilian. — Cortés's palace is now а court-house, and 
Maximilian's villa a school-house. About 6 miles 5. are ex- 
tensive sugar-mills. The town is connected by rail with the 
city of Mexico. Pop. 8,500. 

Cuero, kwàá' ro: town; on railway; capital of Dewitt co., 
Tex. (for location of county, see map of Texas, ref. eh 
situated 2 miles from Guadalupe river; has publie schools, 
three cotton-gins, cotton-seed oil mills, ete. Pop. (1880) 
1,333 ; (1890) 2,442 ; (1893) estimated with suburbs, 3,000, 

EDITOR or * BULLETIN." 


Cuervo, kwür vo, Rvrixo José: Spanish-American sehol- 
ar: b. in Bogota, Colombia, Sept. 19,1844. For some years he 
has lived mainly in Paris. He published in 1872 Apunta- 
ciones criticas sobre el lenguage Bogotano. Не has pub- 
lished a critical edition of the Gramatica castellana of An- 
drés Bello (190). At present he is at work upon a diction- 
ary of the Spanish language, after the model of the famous 
French dictionary of Littré, Déecéonario de construcción у 
regimen de la lengua castellana (t.i, 1886). A. К. MARSH. 


Cuestrin’, or Kustrin : a fortified town in Prussia: prov- 
ince of Brandenburg: at the confluence of the Oder and 
Warthe; 52 miles E. of Berlin (see map of German Empire, 
ref. 3-6). It consists of the town proper, situated within 
the fortifications and. forming a fortress of first rank, and 
two suburbs, one on the left bank of the Oder and one on 
the right bank of the Warthe. It is surrounded by marshes, 
The Oder is crossed by a bridge 900 feet in length. Pop. 
(1800) 16,672. 

Cueva. BALTAZAR., de la: Spanish statesman; b. in Ma- 
drid, 1626. He was a younger son of the seventh Duke of 
Albuquerque, and became Count of Castellar and Marquis 
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of Malagon by marriage. He graduated in law at Salaman- 
ca, and held important judicial posts; was councilor of state 
and afterward of the Indies, ambassador to Germany, and 
in 1673 was named Viceroy of Peru, Tierra Firme, and Сш. 
Пе entered Lima Aug. 15, 1674. During the four years of 
his term he paid especial attention to the finances, and re- 
mitted large sums to Spain. Peru at this tiine was regarded 
only as a means of enriching Spain, and the vicerovs were 
constantiy hampered by demands for money ; notwithstand- 
ing this drain the Count of Castellar did much for the peo 
ple, and especially legislated in favor of the Indians. In 
1674 he ordered that Araucanian Indians taken in war 
should no longer be held as slaves. He also tried to relax 
the severe Spanish monopolies on commerce ; but this caused 
an outery from the merchants, and in Julv, 1678. the vice- 
roy was ordered to turn over the government to the Arch- 
bishop of Lima, and to reside in Райа until the charges 
against him were tried. The sentence of the court, given 
after nearly two years, exonerated the viceroy, but pro- 
nounced for the continuance of the monopolies. The Count 
of Castellar then returned to Spain, and resumed his post a5 
councilor of the Indies, which he held until his death at 
Seville, 1686. HERBERT Н. SMITE. 


Cueva, FRANCISCO FERNANDEZ DE LA: See FERNANDEZ DE 
LA CUEVA. 


Cuevas de Vera, kwa'vdas-di-va'rda: town of Spain: in 
Granada; on the river Almanzor at its entrance into the 
Mediterranean ; 42 miles N. E. of Almeria (see map of Spain, 
ref. 19-H); has important silver mines. Pop. (1887) 20,027. 

Сайе Writing [so named from the town of Cufa or Kœ» 
fa (Syr. Akula) on the Euphrates, where the transcribing of 
ancient manuscripts was extensively earried on]: one of the 
most ancient forms of Arabie writing, supposed to have 
been introduced into Arabia a short time before the регі і 
of Mohammed. It was in common use till the tenth cen- 
tury, and afterward was confined to coins and inscriptions, 


Cuichunchulli: a plant of the genus Tonidium. of the 
VIOLET FAMILY (9. i.) reputed to have great medicinal value. 
There is some confusion as to the name of the species, some 
authorities citing it as J. mareucci, others J. parviflorum, 
and still others J. glutinosum, It is used as a remedy for 
elephantiasis, and is also emetic and cathartic. C. E. B. 


Cuirass’ nm О. Fr. cuirace : Ital. corazza : Span. сога- 
za < Lat. adjeec. сога сенз, -à, leathern, deriv. of corium. 
leather]: armor for the body from waist to neck: made of 
hammered metal in large pieces, usually one breast-plate 
and one back-piece secured together by straps, and known 
as a pair of cuirasses. The breast-plate alone is sometimes 
called the cuirass. See ARMOR. 

Cuirassiers: heavy cavalry wearing the cuirass and hel- 
met. They аге а survival of the troopers of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries who wore a similar protection. 
There аге іп the German army twelve cuirassier regiments 
the cuirass being of white metal with brass plate; in the 
French army twelve regiments wearing steel cuirasses with 
brass plates; in the Russian army four with iron cuirazses 
covered with a thin layer of copper. In the British army 
the Life Guards and the Royal Horse Guards received stel 
euirasses in 1821, but do not wear them in active service. 

Cuitlahuatzin, or Citlahuatzin, kéet-liin-waat-zeen': a 
younger brother of the Aztec sovereign of Mexico. Monte- 
zuma 1L; b. about 1470. On the approach of Cortés in 
1519 he advised resistance, but was disregarded. After the 
seizure of Montezuma by Cortés he plotted with Cocama 
and others to effect his release; but the confederates dis- 
agreed among themselves, and for a time Cuitlahuatzin him- 
self was in the power of the Spaniards. At the request of 
Montezuma, Cortés released bon. The Aztecs welcomed 
him as a liberator, and he consented to lead them, diret- 
ing the assault on the building where the Spaniards were 
quartered, and against the causeway during the retreat of 
the Noche Triste (June 30, 1520), Montezuma being now 
dead. Cuitlahuatzin was elected sovereign, but not with- 
out resistance and tumult, in whieh four princes, brothers 
and sons of Montezuma, perished. His installation was 
celebrated with the usual iue. sacrifices, in which the 
Spaniards who had been captured on the Woche Triste were 
slain. Less than three months afterward he died in the 
pestilence which swept over Mexico (about Sept.. 15201, 

HERBERT Н. SMITH, 

Cujas (in Lat. Cujacius), Jacques: French jurist: b. at 

Toulouse in 1522. He learned Greek and Latin without 
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a teacher, studied law at Toulouse, and became in 1577 Pro- 
fessor of Law at Bourges. His lectures on the Znstttufes at- 
tracted students from all the countries of Europe. He de- 
veloped a reform in modern law inaugurated by Alciat. 
The Roman law received a thorough поша from 
him, and according to its principles, which had until then 
been adopted partially as expediency suggested, the doctrine 
of the law was fundamentally renovated. He had in his li- 
brary 500 manuscripts of the Justinian laws, His works 
(1st ed. 1577; complete ed. Fabrot, 1658, 10 vols.) have been 
often reprinted. D. at Bourges, Oct. 4, 1590. See Papire 
Masson, Vie de Cujas, 1590; Bernardi, Eloge de Cujas, 
1775; Spangenberg, J. Cujas und seine Zeilgenossen, 1822. 


Culdees’, or Kildees: a name first used in the eighth 
century as the designation of an order of Celtic ecclesias- 
ties chiefly found in Scotland and Ireland. Some historians 
claim that the Culdees were Celtic missionaries of the sixth 
and subsequent centuries, who carried the gospel to Scot- 
land and other eountries Some of the Culdees were monks, 
others were free from monastie discipline, Communities of 
Culdees existed in Armagh, Ireland, until the time of the 
Reformation, and were resuscitated in 1627, but had only a 
brief existence. See Skene, Cellie Scotland, vol. ii. 


Cul-de-sac [Fr., bottom of the bag; cul : Ital. culo < Lat. 
ci lus, anus]: a street or alley open at one end only ; some- 
times called a blind alley, Also, in natural history, in build- 
ings, in topography, and in military language, the term is 
used in an analogous sense for à passage with only one out- 
let. 


Culenborg. or Kuilenborg, koolen-borkh: town in the 
province of Gelderland, Holland; 6 miles N. N. W. of Tiel: 
on the Leck (see map of Holland and Belgium, ref. 6-G). It 
is surrounded by a wall, and has manufactures of furniture, 
stoves, ete., and a trade in corn. Pop. (1890) 7,630. 


Culiacan': a town of Mexico; capital of Sinaloa; on the 
river Culiacan ; 36 miles from its mouth (see map of Mex- 
ico, ref. 4—E). It is à handsome Spanish town with many 
wealthv inhabitants, and has numerous silver mines in the 
neighboring sierra. It is conneeted with its port, Altata, 
by a railway. The largest building is a mint built by Eng- 
lish engineers, Pop. about 10,000. 

Culil'awan or Culilawang Bark, called also Clove 
Bark: a valuable pungent and aromatic bark; obtained 
from Cinnamomum or Laurus culilawan,atree which grows 
in the Molucca islands. The decoction is useful in diarrhoea 
and indigestion. 


Cullen, плитам, M. D.: British physician; b. in Lan- 
arkshire, Scotland, Apr. 15, 1712. He acquired his profes- 
sion amid great embarrassments. In 1756 he obtained the 
chair of Chemistry in Edinburgh, where he practiced medi- 
cine with success. He published First Lines of the Prac- 
tice of Physics (1777), his chief work, in which novel patho- 
logical theories are propounded, and which was translated- 
into all European languages; a Synopsis of Methodical 
.vosology (in Latin, 1785); a Treatise of the Materia 
Medica, in which numberless errors were dispelled (1789); 
and other works. D. Feb. 5, 1790. See Dr. John Thomson. 
Life and Writings of William Cullen (1832). This biogra- 
ply was completed by Dr. Craigie in a second volume, 1859. 


Cullera, kool-yà' rià: seaport-town ; province of Valen- 
cia, Spain; on the Mediterranean; at the mouth of the 
Jucar, 24 miles S. S. Е. of Valencia (see map of Spain, ref. 
li-I]. Grain, wine, and fruits are exported, and the fisher- 
ies are extensive. Pop. (1887) 11,713. 


Cull*man: town (founded 1873); capital of Cullman co., 
Ala. (for location of county, see map of Alabama, ref. 2-С); 
оп L. and N. R. R., 33 miles S. of Decatur, Ill., and 53 miles 
N. of Birmingham: has 7 churches, 6 schools, furniture and 
wagon factories, and. other small industries: fruit-growing 
and the raising of grapes are flourishing industries. Pop. 
(1880) 426; (1890) 1,017 ; (1893) estimated, 1,600. 

Битов or “ TRIBUNE.” 

Cullo'den, also called Drummos'sie Moor: a battle-field 
of Scotland. It is an elevated table-land. now well culti- 
vated, in Inverness-shire, 6 miles E. N. E. of Inverness. Неге 
the roval army, commanded by the Duke of Cumberland, 
totally defeated the Young Pretender, Apr. 16, 1746. 

Cullom, SneLBY Moore: lawyer; b. Nov. 22, 1829, in 
Wayne co., Kv.; taken by his father to Illinois the following 
year; received an academic education at Rock River Sem- 
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inary, Mt. Morris, Ill.; went to Springfield, 1853, to study 
law, and has since resided there; admitted to the bar 1855; 
member of Illinois Legislature 1856, 1860, 1872, 1874 ; Speak- 
er of the Illinois house 1561 and 1873; member of Congress 
from lllinois 1865-71; Governor of Illinois 1876, and re- 
elected, but resigned in 1883, having been elected to the U.S. 
Senate; re-elected to the Senate 1888: delegate to several 
National Republican conventions, and nominated Gen, Grant 
in 1872; candidate for Republican nomination for President 
1892. Senator Cullom is the author of the interstate eom- 
merce law, and has been chairman of the interstate com- 
merce committee of the Senate for a number of vears, 
C. Н. THURBER. 

Cul'lum. Georce W.: U.S. military officer; b. Feb. 25, 
1809, in New York city; graduated at West Point in 1833 ; 
colonel of engineers May 7, 1867, and brigadier-general of 
volunteers Nov. 1, 1861. He superintended the construction 
of many forts and publie works; was instructor of practical 
military engineering at West Point 1848-55. In the civil 
war he was A. D. C. (rank of colonel) to Lieut.-Gen. Scott, 
general-in-chief 1861; chief of statf and of engineers to 
Maj.-Gen. Halleck while commanding the departments of 
Missouri and Mississippi, and general-in-chief of the armies 
of the U. 5. 1861-64; engaged in establishing defensive 
works; organized the defenses of Nashville, Tenn., the 
great. dépót of supplies for Western armies; superintendent 
of the U. S. Military Academy 1864-66; brevet colonel, 
brigadier-general, and major-general Mar. 13, 1865; mus- 
tered out of volunteer service Sept. 1, 1866 : member of the 
board of engineers for fortifications 1866. Was author 
of Military Bridges with Indiarubber Pontons (1849); of 
Register of the Officers and Graduates of the United States 
Military Academy (1850); of Systems of Military Bridges 
(1863); of a Biographical Register of the Officers and Gradu- 
ales of the United States Military Academy (1868 and 1890); 
translator and editor of Duparcq's Elements of Military Art 
and History (1863). Retired from active service Jan. 13, 
1874. D.in New York city, Feb, 28, 1892, leaving a large 
pn of his fortune by will for the erection of a memorial 
all at West Point. and for continuing the publication of 
the Biographical Register of the Officers and Graduates of 
the United States Military Academy. 

Revised by JAMES MERCUR. 

Calm [from Lat. culmus, stalk]: in botany, the peculiar 
cylindrical hollow and jointed stem of the grasses. Culm is 
also a popular name given in some parts of England to an- 
thracite coal. It is also common throughout the British 
islands in the sense of ~ ¢oal-dust,” or “slack.” 


Calmination [from Lat. culmina're, reach highest ele- 
vation, deriv. of culmen, cul minis, peak]: in astronomy, the 
passage of a celestial body over the meridian at the upper 
transit. The sun culminates at noon or midday, and the full 
moon culminates at midnight, 12 P. м. The term is also ap- 

lied to the transit of a circumpolar star over the meridian 
eee the pole. It is then called the lower culmination, 


Cul'peper: capital of Culpeper co., Va. (for location of 
county. see map of Virginia, ref. 5-G); on Rich. and Dan. 
К. R.. 69 miles S. W. of Washington, D. C. ; has a private 
school for girls, and industries in gold-mining, stock-raising, 
and agriculture, Pop. (1880) 1,613; (1890) 1.620 ; (1893) esti- 
mated, 2,000. EDITOR OF * EXPONENT.” 


Culpeper, THomas, second Lord: one of the persons to 
whom Charles II. granted the territory of Virginia in. 1673. 
He was the Governor of Virginia from 1680 to 1683. D. in 
1719. This name in the baronage of England is written 
Colepeper. 

Culross' : seaport-town of Perthshire. Scotland; on the 
north shore of the Firth of Forth, 22 miles N. N. W. of 
Edinburgh (see map of Scotland, ref. 11-11). The monas- 
tery of St. Serf was founded here about the sixth century. 
Culross, which was successively the seat of the Elgin and 
Dundonald families, has remains of a Cistercian abbey, 
founded in 1217. Pop. 880, 


Cultivator: an agricultural implement used in the U.S. 
before planting crops, and for loosening the earth between 
rows of plants, In Great Britain the general name for such 
an implement is grubber. Cultivators are usually either 
triangular or rectangular frames, with handles like those of 
a plow, a greater or less number of plow-like teeth, and with 
their center-beams projecting in front for the attachment. of 
wheels and draught clevises, Cultivators are very exten- 
sively used and manufactured in the U. 5. 
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Cult Societies: Sce INDIANS OF NORTH AMERICA, 

Culturkampf: See KULTURKAMPF. 

Culverin [Fr. couleurrin, adder-like, deriv. of couleuvre, 
adder, О. Fr. culuevre : Span. culebra : Portug. cobra < Lat. 
co lubra, — acannon belonging to the carliest days of 
artillery. In the sixteenth century it was the heaviest gun 
used, throwing a shot of 15 lb. weight. 


Culvert [vid O. Fr. from a deriv. of Lat. cola're, cleanse, 
> Fr. е a channel for carrying water underneath a 
roadway, embankment, or canal. Where stone is scarce 
they are made of timber, and are rectangular іп section. 
Masonry culverts of less than 20 sq. feet waterway are also 
usually rectangular, and are called box culverts, Larger 
ones are built with the upper surface arched, and are 
called arch culverts, the largest ones having spans of 
about 20 feet. Pipes of vitrified clay and of cast iron are 
now much used for small culverts. In order to avoid injury 
tothe embankments by high water, the ends of the culvert 
are usually provided with wing walls. A box culvert З by 4 
feet and 25 feet long costs nearly $200, while an arch culvert 
of 12 fect span and 25 feet length, with wing walls, costs 
about $1,200. For full details, see Baker's Masonry Con- 
struction (1890). MANSFIELD MERRIMAN. 


Culverwell, NATHANAEL : Platonist; b. in Middlesex ; en- 
tered Emmanuel Colleve 1633; B. A. 1636; M. A. 1640; 
elected fellow 1642, D. before 1651. Author of Light of 
Nature, a work of great power and learning (new ed. 1857). 


Cu’mæ: an ancient and famous Greek city of Campania, 
situated on the Mediterranean, 11 miles W. of Naples. It 
was founded conjointly by colonists from Chalcis in Eubca 
апа Cymein Asia Minor. According to Strabo, it wasthe most 
ancient of the Greek colonies in Italy. It became an opulent 
commercial city, built several harbors or port-towns—amon 
which was Neapolis, the present SE ee which has а 
{һе mother-town—and for a period of 200 years (700-500 
B. C.) it was the most important city of Southern Italy. The 
people of Cuma waged war against the Etruscans, who dis- 
puted their supremacy as a maritime power, and for a time 
they were successful. But eventually it proved impossible 
for the Greek colonies in Italy to maintain themselves 
against the rising power of the native states. Сита was 
conquered by the Samnites in 417 B. c., and became a Ro- 
man municipium in 338, In the second Punic war Hanni- 
bal tried to capture it, but failed. Cum was famous as the 
residence of the SiBYL (g. v.) lt was the last stronghold of 
the Goths in Italy, and field out. for a long time against the 
Byzantine army which captured it from them in 552 A. D. 
In the ninth century it was completely burned down by the 
Saracens, and in the thirteenth, having become the ren- 
dezvous of a desperate gang of robbers, it was razed to 
the ground by the inhabitants of Napies. But few remains 
of Соте are now in existence. 


Cumaná, koo-miuà-naa': seaport-city; state of Bermudez, 
Venezuela; on the Manzanares river, & mile from the Gulf 
of Cariaco (see map of South America, ref. 1-D). The cli- 
mate is hot and unhealthful, and the place is visited by fre- 
quent earthquakes. The exports are coffee, cacao, sugar, 
hides, and tobacco. Ships anchor in the roadstead, as there 
are no wharves. Cumaná was settled by missionaries in 1512, 
but soon abandoned ; it was refounded by Gonzalez Ocampo 
in 1520, and is thus the oldest city of European origin on 
the continent of America. It gave its name to one of the old 
Spanish provinces. Pop. (1801) 12,007. HERBERT Н. SMITH. 

Cum'berland: the most northwestern county of Eng- 
land ; bounded N. by Scotland and the Solway Firth, E. by 
Northumberland and Durham, S. by Westmoreland. and 
Lancashire, and W. by the Irish Sea. Area, 1,515 sq. miles. 
The surface is mountainous and picturesque, The highest 
points are Sca Fell, 3.210 feet. and Skiddaw, 3,058 feet, above 
the sea. The chief rivers are the Esk, Eden. and Derwent. 
The scenery is adorned by numerous beautiful Jakes, in- 
cluding Derwentwater and Ulleswater, the latter of which 
is 9 miles long. The land is divided into small freeholds. 
The main crops are wheat, oats, and turnips. Nearly three- 
fourths of the corn crops consist of oats. That variety of 
outs Which is known by the name of the notato oat, and 
which now is cultivated in every part of the United King- 
dom, was first discovered in Cumberland in 1788. Sheep 
and cattle are reared to some extent. Coal, copper, silver, 
iron, lead, plumbago, limestone, marble, and Silurian slate 
are found here. There are manufactures of woolens, cot- 
tons, linens, earthenware, and glass. The chief town is 
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Carlisle. This county formed part of the ancient CUMBRIA 
(9. v.) Pop. (1891) 266,550. 

Cumberland: city and railway center; capital of All» 
gany co., Md. (for location of county, sce map of Marviand, 
ref. 1-B); romantically situated on the Potomac, In popu- 
lation and commerce it is the second city in the State. It 
is the head of navigation of the Chesapeake and Ohio Cansi 
(leading to Georgetown, D. C.) and the shipping-point for 
the semi-bituminous coal produced in the vicinity Sich cone 
stitutes the principal traffic of that canal. It is 178 miles W. 
by №. from Baltimore, and 153 miles S. by W. from Pittsburg, 
Pa. Its manufacturing industries comprise extensive rolling- 
mills for rails and bars and factories for other railroad iron, 
a factory for the manufacture of steel, foundries, machine- 
shops, glass-manufactures, flour and cement mills, raliway- 
саг and repair shops, and numerous minor enterprises. Its 
mercantile interests employ a large capital. An admirable 
system of water-works (on the Holly plan) furnishes an 
abundance of water. The steadily developing coal-trade of 
Cumberland, in connection with its growing iron industries, 
forms the chief source of its prosperity. Pop. (1880) 10,693; 
(1890) 12,729. EDITOR or " TIMES.” 

Cumberland: city; Barron co., Wis. (for location of coun- 
ty, see map of Wisconsin, ref. 8-В); on railway: ST miis 
from Minneapolis, Minn. Its principal industry is lumber- 
ing. Pop. (1880) 246; (1890) 1,219; (1895) 1,426. 

Cumberland, Ricuarp: English dramatist and essavi-t; 
a grandson of Richard Bentley; b. at Trinity College. Cam- 
bridge, Feb. 19, 1732. As secretary to Lord Halifax. he cn- 
tered diplomatic life, but was unfortunate in this and re- 
tired to the pursuits of literature. Of his many successful 
comedies, the best known is The West Indian. | Among His 
miscellaneous writings, the most important are his Memoirs 
(1806). D. at Tunbridge Wells, May 7, 1811. 

Cumberland, WILLIAM Augustus, Duke of: the third 
son of George IL, King of England; b. Apr. 26, 1721. He 
commanded the allied army which was defeated by the 
French at Fontenoy in 1745. He defeated the army of the 
Pretender at Culloden in Apr., 1746, and was censured fir 
his cruelty in that battle. During the Seven Years’ war he 
commanded an English army, which was defeated at Наз 
tembeck in 1757. Ш. Oct. 31, 1765. 


Cumberland and Teviotdale, DUKE or (Great Britain. 
1799), and Earl of Armagh (Ireland, 1799): titles borne hr 
the ex-King of Hanover, who was a prince of the blood in 
Great Britain, being first cousin to Queen Victoria. His 
full name was GEORGE FREDERICK ALEXANDER CHARLES 
Ernest Avaustus, He was born at Berlin, Мау 27, 1519, 
and was married Feb, 18, 1843, to the Princess Alexandrina 
Marie of Saxe-Altenburg. He succeeded to the throne «f 
Hanover Nov. 18, 1851, as George V., on the death of his 
father, Ernest Augustus. Не took sides with Austria 
against Prussia in 1866, and was deprived of his kingdom, 
which was annexed to Prussia, Sept. 20, 1866. D. June 12, 
1878.—His eldest son, the present duke, is PRINCE ERNEST 
AUGUSTUS; b. Sept. 21, 1845. See HANOVER. 

Cumberland Gap: a narrow pass through the Cumter- 
land Mountains, on the line between Kentucky and Tennes- 
see and at the western extremity of Virginin. It was an 
important strategie point in the civil war (1861-65), and 
was strongly fortified by the Confederates. It was aban- 
doned by them June 18, 1862, and on the same day was oc- 
cupied by the national troops under Gen. G. W. Morgan. 
In Aug., 1862, Gen. E. Kirby Smith outflanked this position 
by a march through Big Creek Gap, and Gen. G. W. Morgan, 
in consequence of lack of forage and supplies, was eom pete 
to destroy and evacuate the works, which was successfully 
done on Sept. 11. He was hotly pursued northward by a 
force of Confederates under John H. Morgan. On Sept. 9. 
1863, Gen. Frazer, who held the gap with a brigade of Buch- 
ner's troops, surrendered after a siege of only four days te 
Gen. Burnside's troops. The gap itself is a cleft MM feet 
deep, and in some places is only wide enough for a rend. 1f 
well provisioned, it might have been held by a small force 
against any opposing army. Revised by J. MERCUR. 

Cumberland Island: peninsula of Baffin Land, North 
America; forms a portion of that coast of Davis's Strut 
which lies between Hudson's Strait and Lancaster Sound. 

Cumberland Mountains: a range of the Appalachian 
system, forming part of the boundary between Virgina ane 
Kentucky. The range extends in a generally S. W. direc 
tion across Tennessee, dividing East from Middle Tennes- 
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see, These mountains here form an elevated plateau, sel- 
dom over 2,000 feet high, but at some points nearly 50 miles 
across, The range in Tennessee has been described as capa- 
Ме of furnishing “a highway from Kentucky to the Ala- 
baina line along its flat top, along which a traveler may pass 
without once descending, or even without discovering at 
any time his elevation." On both sides the plateau breaks 
off in steep sandstone cliffs, the western side much notched, 
the eastern quite regular. Its immediate sides are from 800 
to 1,000 feet high on either side. Both above and below the 
sandstone are valuable deposits of coal, and near the foot of 
the slope on each side outerops a deposit of iron ore known 
as the ~ Clinton " ore-bed. 


Cumberland Presbyterian Church : a church originat- 
ing in the nineteenth century. In 1797 а very remarkable 
revival of religion began to develop in Southwestern Ken- 
tucky, The principal minister connected with its early 
history was Rev. James McGready, Mr. McGready was a 
Presbyterian, and was educated in Western Pennsylvania, 
at what became afterward Jefferson College, but he began 
his ministry in North Carolina, He was a man of unusual 
earnestness and power in the pulpit. His earnestness and 
zal brought him into collision with the communit v in which 
he was laboring. The result was a removal from North 
Carolina to Kentucky in 1796. He was settled in charge of 
three congregations—two in Logan co., Ky., Gaspar River 
and Little Muddy River, and one in Tennessee, Red River, 
near the dividing line between the two States. 

Mr. MeGreadv's great zeal soon began to show itself in his 
new field of labor, and in order to bring his people into sym- 
pathy and co-operation with him, he proposed to them a 
written covenant, which they were to subscribe as a pledge 
of their earnest intention to fulfill its conditions. The 
measure was an incipient effort toward what was felt to be 
s necessary—a8 great revival of religion. А copy of this 
covenant is embodied here, as an illustration of the views 
and feelings, at the time, of a country pastor and a Christian 
people, surrounded as they were by a literal and а spiritual 
— * When we consider,” say the covenanters, “ the 
work and promises of а compassionate God to the poor lost 
family of Adam, we find the strongest encouragement. for 
Christians to pray in faith—to ask in the name of Jesus for 
the conversion of their fellow-men. None ever went to 
Christ, when on earth, with the case of their friends that 
were denied, and although the days of his humiliation are 
ended, vet for the encouragement of his people he has left 
it on record ‘that where two or three agree upon earth to 
ask anything in prayer, believing, it shall be done. Again, 
' Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my name, that will 
I do, that the Father may be glorified in the Son. With 
these promises before us we feel encouraged to unite our 
supplications to a praver-hearing God for the outpouring of 
his Spirit, that his people may be quickened and comforted, 
and that our children, and sinners generally, may be con- 
verted, Therefore, we bind ourselves to observe the third 
Saturday in each month for one year as a day of fasting 
and prayer for the conversion of sinners in Logan County 
and throughout the world. We also engage to spend one 
half hour every Saturday evening, beginning at the setting 
of the sun, and one half hour every Sabbath morning, be- 
ginning at the rising of the sun, in pleading with God to re- 
vive his work.” 

This covenant was evidently not a mere formality. The 
hearts of the preacher and people were in it. In May of 
1797 occurred the first developments of the desired work. 
In July of 1800 occurred the first camp-meeting that ever 
was held in Christendom. The plan of the meeting was 
suggested by the circumstances of the country, and the fact 
that vast crowds were in the habit of assembling at the 
sacramental meetings from distances varying from 10 to 100 
miles. Great numbers professed religion at the camp-meet- 
inzs and upon other occasions, and the work spread with 
wonderful rapidity and power over Southwestern Kentucky 
and what was called the Cumberland Country—now Middle 
Tennessee—lying adjacent. 

The ministers who co-operated with Mr. McGready were 
Messrs. William MeGee, Samuel McAdoo, William Hodge, 
John Rankin, Presbyterians, and Mr. John McGee, Metho- 
dist. These men were all of Scotch-Irish origin, and had 
emigrated from North Carolina. It may be mentioned 
here that when the Cumberland Presbyterian Church came 
to be fully organized nine-tenths of its ministry, and at least 
four-fifths of its membership, were of Scotch-Irish descent. 
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The rapid progress and widespread influence of the re- 
vival produced the necessity of organizing a great many 
new congregations; and this, of course, created a necessity 
for more ministerial laborers. The Presbyterian Church 
eould not supply them in the ordinary way. ‘There were 
no schools, and if schools had been abundant the congrega- 
tions could not wait until young men would be able to go 
through such a course of literary and theological training 
as is customarily required in the Presbyterian Church pre- 
mratory to licensure and ordination, The patriarch * of 
аат in Kentucky visited the region of the re- 
vival, and, seeing the necessities of the congregations, ad- 
vised the ministers and leading laymen of the Church to 
select such young men as they thought promised usefulness, 
and direct their attention to the work of the ministrv, al- 
though they might not be able to obtain what was considered 
a full ministerial education. The counsel seemed practical, 
aud three young men at first were encouraged to prepare 
themselves for the work as well as they could. These voung 
men presented themselves to the Transylvania Presbytery 
in Oct., 1801. The presbytery hesitated, but at length, in 
Oct., 1802, they were all licensed as probationers for the 
holy ministry. At the same presbytery two others were re- 
ceived as candidates for the ministry. Opposition, however, 
at once developed itself. In Oct., 1802, the Transylvania 
Presbytery was divided, and the Cumberland Presbytery 
was formed, embracing the more immediate region of the 
revival, The Cumberland Presbytery from time to time 
licensed a few others and ordained two or three. These 
were all what were called uneducated men; they were all, 
however, men of promise, and some of them became distin- 
guished in subsequent years. The opposition was continued 
in the new presbytery. 

There was difficulty from another source. The revival 
ministers were warm-hearted, and controlled less by theo- 
logical and technical than by practical, and what they re- 
garded as spiritual, considerations. The young men, too, 
had not Jearned to split all the metaphysical hairs of theol- 
ogy, and there were some expressions in the Confession of 
Faith which seemed to them to teach the doctrine of fatal- 
itv. This (еу could not receive, and were allowed to except 
to it in their licensure and ordination. 

There were thus two subjects of dissension between the 
parties; one was educational, the other theological. The 
revival ministers did not object to education for the minis- 
try. but to the rigid application of the rule in the circum- 
stances surrounding Шош. The young шеп did not object 
to the Confession of Faith, but to those expressions in it 
which seemed to them to imply the doctrine of fatality. 
Their warm-hearted and liberal fathers thought proper to 
indulge them in their m on this subject. They 
adopted the Confession of Faith with the single exception. 
The difficulties became serious, and were finally brought be- 
fore the synod of Kentucky. The synod of 1804 appointed 
a committee to attend a meeting of the Cumberland Pres- 
bytery and inquire into the condition of things. None of 
the committee fulfilled the appointment except one, and he 
was notoriously a persecutor of the presbytery, and was re- 
garded as a spy. Nothing good, of course, resulted. The 
synod at its next mecting, In 1805, appointed a commission 
consisting of fifteen members to visit the region in which 
the difficulties existed, to confer with the Cumberland Pres- 
bytery, and to endeavor to restore quict and harmony. The 
commission met on Dec. 3, 1805, at Gaspar River meeting- 
house, in Logan eo, Ky. The first measure of the commis- 
sion was to require of the presbytery a surrender of all the 
young men who had been licensed and ordained in what 
they regarded a questionable manner, for a re-examination 
by the commission, with a view to a confirmation or an an- 
nulling of the proceedings of the presbytery in each partic- 
ular case, It is to be borne in mind that several of the men 
thus required to be surrendered to the commission were them- 
selves members of the presbytery. The presbytery declined 
compliance, upon the ground that the constitution of the 
Presbyterian Church gives to the presbytery alone the power 
“to examine and license candidates for the holy ministry; 
to ordain, install, remove, and judge ministers”; that it 
gives no such power to a synod, much less to a commission 
of svnod, nor to any other judicature of the Church. The 
commission then called upon the young men to submit them- 
selves for re-examination; they also declined, whereupon 
the commission passed the following resolution: “Resolved, 
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That as the above-named persons never had regular author- 
ity from the presbytery of Cumberland to preach the gospel, 
ete., the commission of synod prohibit, and they do solemnly 
prohibit, the said persons from exhorting, preaching, and 
administering the ordinances, in consequence of any au- 
thority which they have received from the Cumberland 
Presbytery, until they submit to our jurisdiction and un- 
dergo the requisite examination.” 

The names of the persons thus proscribed are omitted as 
aconvenience. Four of them were ordained ministers and 
members of the presbytery; the others, eight in number, 
were either licentiates, candidates for the ministry, or ex- 
horters. The presbytery took the ground in the controversy 
that the proceedings of the commission were unconstitutional, 
and, of course, that the proscribing act was unconstitutional 
and void. Nevertheless, from a general respect to authority, 
and from an obvious desire to procure a reconciliation and 
enjoy peace and quietude as far as possible, both the proscribed 
members. and those who had promoted their induction into 
the ministry and sympathized with them, constituting a ma- 
jority of the presbytery, organized themselves into what they 
called a council, determining in this manner to endeavor to 
carry forward the work of the revival, to keep the congrega- 
tions together, but to abstain from all proper presbyterial pro- 
ceedings, and await what they thought would be a redress of 
their grievances. The synod of Kentucky at its sessions in 
1806 dissolved the Cumberland Presbytery, and annexed the 
members who had not been placed under the ban of the com- 
mission to the Transylvania Presbytery. 

The council continued their organization from Dec., 1805, 
to Feb., 1810. By that time they became satisfied that they 
had nothing to hope either from the synod or the General 
Assembly. As а last resort, and in order to save what they 
represent to the General Assembly as “every respectable 
congregation in Cumberland and the Barrens of Kentucky,” 
two of the proscribed ministers, Finis Ewing and Samuel 
King, assisted by Samuel MeAdam, one of those who had been 
placed under an interdict by the commission for his partici- 
pation in what they denominated the irregularities of the 
perm reorganized the Cumberland Presbytery at the 

ouse of Mr. McAdam, in Dickson со., Tenn., on Feb. 4, 
1810. It was organized as an independent presbytery. It 
will be observed that it was a reorganization of a presbytery 
which had been dissolved, and which had received its name 
from its locality. The Church which grew up from these be- 
ginnings naturally took the name of its first presbytery as a 
prefix. Hence this Church is called, from the circumstances 
of its origin, “The Cumberland Presbyterian Church.” It 
extends now from Pennsylvania to the shore of the Pacific, 
but it originated in what was called, at the time, the * Cum- 
berland Country.” The name suggests nothing connected 
with the denomination except. the locality of its origin. 

The new — held its first adjourned meeting in 
March, the month following its organization. There were 
present four ordained ministers, six licentiates, and seven 
eandidates for the ministry. These men constituted really 
the fathers and founders of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church. Early in the year 1813 the presbytery had become 
so large that it divided itself into three presbyteries, and 
constituted the Cumberland Synod. This synod, at its ses- 
sions in 1816, adopted a Confession of Faith, catechism, and 
system of church order in conformity with the principles 
avowed upon the organization of the presbytery. The Con- 
fession of Faith is really a modification of the Confession of 
Faith of the Presbyterian Church. It was intended by the 
framers to exclude only the offensive doctrine which had 
been a principal cause of all the difficulties, The govern- 
ment is Presbyterian. 

In 1826 its first college was organized under the supervision 
of the Church. It was located at Princeton, Ky. It was а 
manual-labor school. In 1830 its first paper was published 
under the patronage of the Church, It was a weekly religious 
and literary journal, also published at Princeton. In 1828 
the Cumberland Synod was divided into three synods, and 
a General Assembly succeeded. The first meeting of the 
Assembly was held in May, 1829. 

The Church has under its patronage three weekly news- 
papers, one quarterly, and two monthlies—one devoted to 
the interest of women. It has also under its patronage three 
chartered universities and several colleges, both for young 
men and women, One of the universities has regular eol- 
legiate, theological, law, and medical departments. 

In 1883 the Cumberland Presbyterian Church adopted a 
revised Confession of Faith, the changes made being in the 
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line of those made in the revisions in progress in the other 
Presbyterian Churches. This Church is a recognized member 
of the Alliance of Presbyterian Churches. It 1891 it num- 
bered 121 presbyteries, 1,875 ministers and licentiates, 2.«44 
congregations, and 165,472 communicants. Later and fuller 
statistics will be found in the article on the PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH (9. v.). RICHARD BEARD. 
Revised by Wiis J. BEECHER. 


Cumberland River: an affluent of the Ohio, rising among 
the Cumberland Mountains in Kentucky, near the south- 
eastern boundary of that State. It flows nearly westward, 
crosses the southern boundary of Kentucky, describes an vx- 
tensive circuit in Middle Tennessee, passes by Nashville, aud 
returns into Kentucky. It afterward flows northwest wan, 
and enters the Ohio at Smithland. The Cumberland ani 
Tennessee rivers are only about 3 miles apart at à point nearly 
20 miles from Smithland. Length, estimated at 650 miles 
Steam boats can ascend it to Nashville, about 200 miles froin 
its mouth, and it is navigable above Nashville, at certain sea- 
sons, 400 miles. 


Cum’bria; an ancient principality of the Cy mri in Grea: 
Britain; comprised Cumberland in England and part of 
Seotland, namely, the southwestern portion of the region 
lying between the Ribble and the Clyde. It was ruled bv 
its own kings until about 950 А. р. Scottish Cumbria Шеп 
became the kingdom of STRATHCLYDE (g. v.). 


Cumbrian Mountains: a range or group of mountains in 
the north of England, oceupying parts of Cumberland, West- 
moreland, and Lancashire. This region, called the * English 
Lake District,” is remarkable for its picturesque scenery, and 
is much frequented by tourists. Here are numerous lakes, 
the largest of which are Windermere and Ulleswater. These 
mountains are mostly formed of granite and Silurian rocks. 
The highest point, Sca Fell Pike, rises 3,216 feet above the sea. 


Cum^min- (or Cumin) seed: the fruit of Cuminum cymi- 
num, a plant belonging to the family Umbellifere. It is the 
only known species, and is found in Egypt and the adjacent 
countries. It is an annual with branched stem, thread-like 
leaves, with umbels of small white or pink flowers. It has 
been cultivated from remote times for the sake of its seeds, 
which have an aromatic taste somewhat resembling caraway. 
In Germany and Holland it is used in cookery. Asa meli- 
cine it is mostly limited to veterinary practice. It is cuiti- 
vated in Northern Africa, India, and Southern Europe ; but 
the seeds are mostly imported from Sicily and Malta, Oil 
of cummin is abundantly obtained from the seed. The 
oil of cummin consists of a mixture of two distinct oils, one 
called cymene (СзоН; 4); the other regarded as a hydride 
of сату] (CsoH1103.H). This oil is of a strong bitter. dis- 
agreeable taste, with the general properties of the other 
essential oils. 

Cummin is mentioned both in the Old and the New Testa- 
ments (Isa. xxviii. 25-27; Matt. xxiii. 23), and in the works 
of Hippocrates and Dioscorides. Among the Romans it was 
taken medicinally, the seeds being ground and mixed with 
water and wine. It was believed to produce pallor of the 
face (Horace, Epist. 1.19; Persius, Satyr. 5.55), and Pliny 
tells us that the followers of the famous rhetorician Porcius 
Latro commonly used it in order to produce a complexion 
bespeaking close application to study. In the Middle Ages 
cummin was one of the most common spices grown in Euro». 
and much appreciated. It was used as a stimulant also, аші 
the seeds brought in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
a price of about 1s. 4d. per pound. 


Cumming, Joss, D. D., F. R. S. E.: Scottish preacher: 
b. in the parish of Fintray, Aberdeenshire, Nov. 10. 1807: 
became in 1832 minister to the Seottish Church in Crown 
Court, Covent Garden, London, and so remained till his 
resignation in 1879. He published interpretations of the 
apocalyptic prophecies, The Great Tribulation. The Ds- 
tiny of Nations, ete. He was a zealous opponent of the 
Roman Catholic Church and a defender of the Nationai 
Church of Scotland. | D. in Chiswick, London, July 5, 15-1. 


Cumming, RovaLEYN GORDON: known as the “ lion- 
hunter"; b. at Altyre, Scotland, Mar. 15. 1820. He wes 
the son of a baronet, was educated at Addiscombe, and en- 
tered a cavalry regiment in the East India service, and 
afterward took a commission in the Cape Mounted Rifles in 
South Africa. While there he distinguished himself by his 
exploits in killing lions, elephants, and other wild beasts. 
Of his surprising adventures he wrote an account in book 
form, which was highly popular, but after a time fell inte 
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a discredit which it hardly deserved. He afterward lectured 
in Great Britain upon sporting subjects. D. Mar. 24, 1866. 


Cummings, Amos J.: journalist ; b. at Conkling, Broome 
co., N. Y., May 15, 1841; received a common-school educa- 
tion; entered a printing-office at twelve, and has set type in 
nearly every State in the Union ; as a boy served with Walker 
in the last invasion of Nicaragua; served in the Union army 
in the civil war; has filled editorial positions on the New 
York Tribune under Horace Greeley, New York Sun, and 
New York Express; elected as a Democrat to Fiftieth Con- 
gress; elected to Fifty-first Congress to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of S. S. Cox; re-elected to the Fifty- 
second Congress; defeated for Congress 1894, but in Nov., 
1895, was elected to Fifty-fourth Congress to fill à vacaney 
caused by the death of A. J. Campbell; author of Horace 
Greeley Campaign Songster (1872); Sayings of Uncle Rufus 
(1880) ; and Ziska Lettera. 

Cummings, Josera, D. D., LL. D.: Methodist Episcopal 
theologian ; b. at Falmouth, Me., Mar. 3, 1817; graduated 
at Wesleyan University in 1840; entered the ministry in 
1841; became Professor of Theology in the biblieal insti- 
tute at Concord, N. H., 1853; president of Genesee College 
1854 ; president of Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., 
1857; resigned and became professor there 1875: preached 
1877-81; became president of Northwestern University, 
Evanston, HL, 1881. D. in Evanston, Ill., May 7, 1890. 


Cum'mins, Francis, D. D.: preacher; b. near Shippens- 
burg, Pa., in 1752; was one of the framers of the Mecklen- 
burg Declaration of Independence (May, 1775); in 1780 li- 
сепѕеа to preach by the presbytery of Orange, N.C. For 
many years he was the honored pastor of Presbyterian 
churches in the Carolinas and Georgia. D. in Greensbor- 
ough, Ga., Feb. 22, 1832. 

Cummins, GEORGE Davin, D. D.: clergyman; b. near 
Smyrna, Del. Dec. 11, 1822. He was graduated from Dick- 
inson College in 1841, and was a licentiate in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church for two years. In 1845 he studied for 
orders in the Protestant Episcopal Church; in October of 
the same year was ordained & deacon, and in 1847 priest. 
For six years he was rector of Christ church at Norfolk, 
Va, and then successively rector of St. James's church, 
Richmond, Trinity church, Washington, St. Peter's church, 
Baltimore, and Trinity church, Chicago. In 1866 he was 
elected assistant Bishop of Kentucky. In Nov., 1873, he 
resigned his position, withdrew from the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, and founded the Reformed Episcopal Church. 
of which he was made presiding bishop Dec. 2, 1878. D. at 
Lutherville, Md., June 26, 1876. See іа Life by his wife 
(New York, 1878). Revised by W. S. PERRY. 

Cummins, Maria Susanna: novelist; b. at Salem, Mass., 
Apr. 10, 1827. Her most successful novels were The Lamp- 
lighter (1853), translated into French and German; Mabel 
Vaughan (1857); El Fureidis (1860); and Haunted Hearts 
(1863). She contributed to the Atlantic Monthly and other 
magazines, D. in Dorchester, Mass., Oct. 1, 1866. 


Cumulative Voting: See REPRESENTATION. 
Cumulus: See CLOUDS. 


Canard’, Sir SAMUEL: ship-owner; b. in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, Nov. 21, 1787; became the head of the extensive firm 
of steamship owners, Cunard & Co.; and in 1859 was made 
а baronet. D. Арг. 28, 1865. 


Canax’a: ancient town of Babylonia; on the east bank 
of the Euphrates; about 60 miles N. of Babylon. In 401 n. c. 
a battle occurred here between Artaxerxes Mnemon, King 
of Persia, and his brother Cyrus (the Younger), in which the 
latter was defeated and killed. 


Cundinamar’ca: a department of Colombia; between the 
Orinoco and its branches, the Meta and Guaviare; bounded 
N. by Boyacá and Venezuela, E. by Venezuela, S. by Cauca, 
and W. by Tolima. Area variously estimated from 79,600 
to 92.000 sq. miles. The western part is traversed by the 
central and eastern Cordilleras of the Andes. The inter- 
vening valley has a delightful climate, and most of the towns 
are situated there, The eastern part belongs to the warm 
Orinoco plains, mainly grass-lands adapted for grazing but 
as yet very thinly settled. The most important exports are 
tobaeco and hides. Pop. (1884) 537,658. Capital and chief 
citv, Bogotá, HERBERT Н. SMITH. 

Cu’neiform [from Lat. cuneus, wedge + forma, shape]: 
having the form of a wedge; applied to one of the bones of 
the wrist and to three of the tarsus; also to certain wedge- 
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shaped characters found on ancient monuments, especially 
in Asia, 
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Cuneiform Inscriptions: ancient writings in wedge- 
shaped or arrow-headed characters peculiar to Western Asia. 
The writings of the Babylonians and Assyrians are usuall 
understood by the term, because these peoples made auch 
large use of the script. But it was by no means confined 
to these. It was likewise used in Armenia, Elam, Asia 
Minor, Palestine, Persia, and on the Euphrates in the Hit- 
tite country. The use in Palestine and the Hittite land was 
as early as the fifteenth century B. c., though the fact of 
such use was unknown in modern times until the great dis- 
covery made at El-Amarna in Egypt in 1887. The lan- 

age in this case is mainly Assyrian, though there are a 
ew specimens in another tongue not yet known. The use 
of the cuneiform script in Persia does not seem to have 
antedated Cyrus the Great, sixth century B. c.; at least no 
specimen of older date has yet been found. 

The origin of this method of writing belongs to a prehis- 
toric time. Like all early systems, it developed from pic- 
ture-writing, in which each character was a representa- 
tion of an entire object or idea. А few of the cuneiform 
signs have retained a likeness to the original object, but 
most of them have ап so greatly as no longer to sug- 
gest a picture. Thus the sign for a hand was originally 


made of five straight lines representing the fingers ( =). 


In later times one of the lines was rejected, and the four 
horizontal wedges may be thought of as representing the 
fingers, while the perpendicular wedge represents the thumb 


The oldest forms of the writing, like the seal of 


— — 
Sargon of Akkad and the inscriptions found by De Sarrec 
at Tello, are read from above downward, the columns, how- 
ever, advancing from right to left. By changing the col- 
umns or lines to horizontal, the writing in later times came 
to read from left to right, as in English. Thus the Assyrian 
language, like the Ethiopic, came to differ from the other 
Semitic tongues, which read from right to left. The oldest 
specimens of Egyptian writing likewise read from above 

ownward, as the Chinese still does, even though it may 
not be possible to prove a direct connection between the 
three systems. 

Who the inventors of the cuneiform script were will per- 
haps always remain unknown. Most students of Assyriol- 
ogy give the credit to the non-Semitic people, commonly 
known as Akkadians, who preceded the Semites in the occu- 
үт of the Babylonian territory. Not only the writing 

ut a large part of the culture of the Babylonian Semites is 
likewise attributed to these Akkadians, or more strictly to 
them and to the closely related Sumerians. There are, how- 
ever, several eminent scholars who call in question this the- 
sis. Chief among them are Josef Halévy, of Paris, and Pro- 
fessor Friedrich Delitzsch, of Leipzig. “Both deny that there 
ever was such a people as the Sumero-Akkadians, Halévy 
maintaining that the supposed specimens of their writings 
are but а eryptographie manner of writing Assyrian, while 
Delitzseh holds them to be only an archaic form of Assyrian. 
While the question as to the existence of a Sumero-Akkadian 
people and civilization must thus be called an open one, the 
great body of specialists affirms such existence. Whatever 
may be the truth in the case, there are various phenomena 
in the Babylonian-Assyrian civilization which seem to point 
to a non-Semitie origin. Such origin for the script in par- 
ticular seems best to account for the ill success in adapting 
a considerable number of the signs to the Semitic conso- 
nants. Furthermore, many of the syllabic values of the 
signs are based on words which have no natural Semitic 
etymology. 

In the development of the script from picture-writing 
many of the signs have gone through numerous changes, 
depending on the era and the locality. Thus a student 
might be perfectly familiar with the late Assyrian type and 
still be unable to read the late Babylonian, or he might know 
both well and still be powerless in the presence of an archaic 
text. The differences are greater than between the alpha- 
bets of the Greeks, Romans, and Germans. In the later As- 
syrian and Babylonian times, when men affected the an- 
tique, there was a tendency to revert to the older types of 
the cuneiform writing. 

The passage from the pictorial stage of the script. in 
which both curves and straight lines were used, to the stage 
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in which only wedges were employed was gradual. The re- 
jection of curves and the development of wedges seem both 
to have resulted from the use of soft clay as writing mate- 
rial and from the form of the stylus, which was made by 
three plane surfaces meeting at a point like the angle of a 
cube. The stylus was pressed into the soft clay, tracing on 
this material being difficult, There are as many impressions 
of the stylus as there are wedges in any given character. 
In the case of building-bricks stamps were at times em- 
ployed, so that an entire inscription containing name and 
titles of the roval architect was stamped by a single im- 
pression on the clay. This may be compared to printing 
from plates. ‘The stone seals which were rolled over com- 
mercial documents imparted their carvings and inscriptions 
likewise to the soft не. The stamps and seals thus de- 
seribed excepted, the writing on clay was a slow and pains- 
taking process, the point of the stylus making the head and 
the line uniting two planes of the cube making the body or 
tail of the wedge. When the writing is on stone it is chis- 
eled into likeness with that on clay. The number of wedges 
in a single character varies from one to fifteen or even 
more, there being, however, no relation between the num- 
ber of wedges and the complexity of the idea represented. 
Out of the pictorial use of the script the ancient scribes 
derived a series of syllables. Their method was to employ 
a sign not only to represent an object, but also to represent 
the first syllable of the word expressing that object, and 
then thev could use this syllabic sign in spelling any other 
word in which such syllable occurs. Thus the Akkadian word 


for heaven is ana, and the sign ( ) representing 


this word came to be used in spelling any word containing 
the syllable an, like the Semitic word annu, this. With the 
rise of writing by syllables the pictorial, or, as it is called, 
ideographic, way of writing was not discontinued. Nearly 
or quite all extant inscriptions contain a mixture of ideo- 
grams and of syllabic signs, and the ease of reading depends 
on the relative proportion of the two systems. As time 
went on the tendency became more pronounced to use syl- 
labie signs exclusively, save in the case of certain words of 
very frequent occurrence, for which ideograms were re- 
tained. The Japanese writing is likewise syllabic, while the 
use of many Chinese characters representing objects makes 
the Japanese writing precisely parallel to the Babylonian- 
Assyrian method. | 

The next step, that of deriving an alphabet from the syl- 
labie script, the Babylonians persistently refused to take. 
They were too conservative and their script too sacred. 
The step in advance was reserved for the Persians, doubtless 
under the influence of other nations using a regular alpha- 
betic system. We can see no indication of a tendency on 
the part of the Babylonians to adopt the improved method 
of the Persians, nor does the Old Persian cuneiform alpha- 
bet of some forty-five or fifty characters seem to have had 
any successors. Compared with other alphabetic systems, it 
was indeed too cumbrous. Even the Persians did not use it 
exclusively. The royal records are also written in the 
mixed svllabie-ideographie system of the Babylonians, 
This mixed system maintained itself at Babylon in spite of 
political changes and the encroachments of alphabets till 
the first century before our era. It was employed by the 
scribes even of the Greek kings of Babylon. 

The separate signs of the cuneiform script are several 
hundred in number. Some of these are used only as ideo- 
grams, others very largely as syllables, some both as ideo- 
grams and as syllables. The context usually shows how a 
sign is to be understood. Some signs have a variety of val- 
ues both as ideograms and as syllables, while certain ideas and 
syllables are represented by a variety of signs. This diver- 
sity is often perplexing to the modern student, but becomes 
less хо at every advance in the study. 

The wedges of the cuneiform script are arranged horizon- 
tally. perpendieularly, or obliquely downward or upward at 
an angle of about 45’. Complex signs may be composed of 
wedges arranged in all of these directions. The point of 
the wedge is toward the bottom or toward the right. There 
are separate signs for expressing the vowels, but none for 
the consonants (except in the Persian) Each syllabie sign 
is Án of one vowel and one or two consonants, never 
more than two. Thus we have such syllables as ар, ib, ub, 
ba, bi, bu, or bab, bag, bar, ete. Besides the separate signs for 
such syllables as bud, bay, bar, it was also possible to write the 
same sounds ba-ud, ba-ag, ba-ar, pronounced bab, bag, bar. 
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The decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions began 
with the alphabetic variety of the Old Persians. Two men 
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Inscription from а clay tablet. It reports to the king (presumably 
Asshurbanipal) the arrival of the vernal equinox. It reads: 
1. (On the) day 6th of (the) month Nisan 
2. (the) day and (the) night 
were equal, 
. 6 kas-bu (the) day 
. 6 kas-bu (the) night. 
. (The) god Nabu (and the) god Marduk 
. unto (the) king my lord 
. may they be gracious. 
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acting independently of each other were here the pioneer — 
Georg Friedrich Grotefend in 1802 and Henry Rawlinson 
about 1835. Though Grotefend has the distinction of being 
first in point of time, his work was not very fruitful until 
Christian Lassen, of Bonn, took it up in 1836. At the same 
time Rawlinson was in Persia copying the inscriptions and de- 
ciphering them by the same method which Grotefend had 
pursued. The success of both Grotefend and Rawlinson 
was an eminent stroke of genius. Grotefend relates how he 
began by applying to certain short inscriptions from Persep- 
olis a formula which was contained in some other alpha- 
betic writings from the same region. In this formula the 
word king frequently occurs. Grotefend noted at once that 
a particular group of signs always occurred in his inscrip- 
tions at intervals corresponding to the word king in the 
formula. The formula marked out certain other groups as 
proper names, and Grotefend believed from historical соп- 
siderations that these must be the kings of ancient Persia. 
He thus determined the groups for the names of Hystaspes, 
Darius, Xerxes, and by this means made out several of the 
Old Persian letters. After the Old Persian was made out 
by Grotefend, Lassen, Rawlinson, Hincks, and others, it be- 
came possible to pass to the decipherment of the Babylonian- 
Assyrian, because these Old Persian inscriptions from Persep- 
olis, Behistun, and Elwend were accompanied by transla- 
tions into the Babylonian-Assyrian script and languaze. 
The greater complexity of this script, as already described, 
made the progress of decipherment slow and painful; but, 
on the other hand, the discoveries at Коген. Nimrul. 
and Kouyunjik gave a great mass of new material and а 
new impetus to students, By 1850 the work of deciphering 
the form of the script as used by the Babylonians and As 
syrians may be said to have been practically accomplished. 

See Friedrich Delitzsch's Assyrian Grammar; Lyons 
Assyrian Manual; Grotefend's account of decipherment 
in А. Н. L. Heeren's 7deen über die Politik, ete. (Gottingen, 
1815, vol. i. ; Rawlinson’s account in Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (1847, vol. x.). D. G. Lvox. 

Cuneo, koo-nà 0: a province of Piedmont, Northern Italy: 
area, 2.882 miles. One-half of the province is level, the other 
half hilly. The chief river is the Tanaro. It produces 
wheat, maize, hemp, rice, and silk. Pop. (1894) 659101. 
Capital, Cuneo, or Coni. 

Cunha Barboza, koon'y8&-b8&r-baw'ziià, JANUARIO, da: 
Brazilian ecclesiastic and author; b. in Rio de Janeiro, July 
10, 1780. He took orders in 1803, was named preacher fer 
the royal chapel in 1808, and gained wide fame as a pulpit 
orator; was one of the most influential advocates of Brazi- 
ian independence ; became an objeet of suspicion to the Gov- 
ernment, and was banished in 1823, but exonerated ani 
allowed to return the same year; was several times deputy: 
editor of the Government journal and of various other 
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periodicals ; director of the national library, and one of the 
founders of the Instituto Historico e Geographteco Braztletro, 
He published many poems, mainly satirical; of these the 
best known are Garimpeiros and Nictheroy, D. at Rio de 
Janeiro, Feb. 22, 1846. HERBERT H. SMITH. 

Cunha Mattos, koon’-vita-miaat'tés, RAYMUNDO José, da: 
Portuguese-Brazilian soldier and author; b. at Faro, Al- 
garve, Portugal, Nov. 2, 1776. When fourteen years old he 
entered ап artillery regiment, took part in the campaigns 
under Gen. Forbes 1793-96; from 1798 to 1817 was sta- 
tioned on the island of Sào Thomé on the coast of Africa, and 
in the latter year was ealled to Brazil, where he was ein- 
ployed in many important DU principally in organiz- 
ing the army and the military school, and In preparing 
fortifications. He was military commandant of Govaz in 
1820, and returned to Rio as deputy from that province. 
In 1834 he attained the rank of marechal do сатро. 1n 
I1 and 1832 he traveled in Portugal on leave, and was a 
witness of the revolutionary struggles there. A man of high 
sejentifie attainments and an excellent observer, Gen, Cunha 
Mattos embodied his varied experiences 1n A series of valu- 
able historical and geographical works. Among these are 
Coroqgraphia historica das ilhas de S. Thomé, Principe, 
Anno Bom e Fernando Po; Itinerario do Rio de Janet- 
ry а Matto Grosso; Itinerario do Rio de Janetro a Para 
e Maranhdo pelas provincias de Minas Geraes e Gotaz ; 
Corograph (а historica da provincia de Minas Geraes; Coro- 
VAM E historica de Goyaz; Diario dos trabalhos de ataque 
e defensa da cidade do Porto; and Repertorio da legislação 
militar. Не was one of the founders of the Instituto Ilis- 
torieo, D. at Rio de Janeiro, Mar. 2, 1839. 

IlERBERT H. SMITH. 


Cunliffe-Owen, Sir Puiuie: director of the South Ken- 
sington Museum; b. June 8, 1828; served for a time in the 
navy; became, 1857, deputy-general superintendent of the 
South Kensington Museum; held important positions in 
the London Exhibition in 1862 ; in the Paris Exhibition of 
1*7 (and 1878); in the Vienna Exhibition of 1873; and in 
the Centennial Exhibition of 1876, in the latter of which he 
was executive commissioner and organized the British sec- 
tion, and was presented with one of the four silver medals 
awarded by the Centennial Commission. D. in Lowestoft, 
England, Mar. 23, 1894. 

Cunningham, ALLAN: Scottish author; b. at Blackwood, 
Dumfriesshire, Dec. 7, 1784; worked as a stone-mason in his 
youth, He removed to London in 1810, and began to write 
for the newspapers. He was emploved as foreman in Chant- 
rey’s studio from 1814 to 1841. His Traditional Tales of 
the English and Scottish Peasantry, Songs of Scotland, 
Life of Wilkie, and Lives of British Sculptors, Painters, 
and Architects are his best-known productions, besides some 
favorite songs. D. in London, Oct. 30, 1842. 

Cunningham, Јонх, D. D., LL. D.: b. at Paisley, 1819; 
educated at the Universities of Glasgow and Edinburgh ; 
licensed as preacher 1845, and ordained in the same year in 
the parish of Crieff, where he has since remained. His 
principal work is The Church History of Scotland, the 
standard on this subject. 

Cunningham, Wituiay, D. D.: theologian: b. at Hamil- 
ton, Seotland, Oct. 2, 1805; educated at the University of 
Edinburgh; appointed pastor of Trinity College church in 
Edinburgh іп 1834, and Professor of Theology in the New 
College in 1843. Author of Historical Theology (1862, 2 
vols): The Reformers and the Theology of the Reformation 
(Edinburgh, 1862); Discussions on Church Principles (1863) ; 
Lectures on Evidences; ete. D. in Edinburgh, Dec. 14, 
Isl. See his Life by К. Rainy (Edinburgh, 1871). 

Cupar, or Cupar-Fife, koo'per-fif: capital of Fifeshire, 
on the Eden; 32 miles N. of Edinburgh (see map of Scotland, 
ref. 10-1). It has a publie library, the Duncan Institute, 
several newspaper-offices, and manufactures of coarse linens, 
earthenware, etc. А castle or fortress of the Macduffs, thanes 
of Fife, formerly stood here. Pop. (1891) 4,729. 


Саре] (Fr. coupelle, a little cup]: a shallow and porous 
vessel, somewhat eup-shaped, geuerally made of bone-earth. 
It 1з used in the process of assaying gold and silver, which 
are fused with lend upon а eupel. The lead is oxidized in 
the process and sinks into the substance of the cupel, leaving 
the metal pure. 


Cupid (in Lat. Cupido): the Roman name of the god of love, 
corresponding to the Eros ("Eges) of the Greek mythology. 
He was usually represented as the son of Venus, but ancient 
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authorities differ respecting his paternity. He is represented 
as à beautiful winged boy, bearing a bow and arrows, 

Cupids: post-village of Brigus district, on the north side 
of Conception Bay, Newfoundland, 2 miles from Brigus. 
Farming and eod and salmon fishing are carried оп. Pop. 
1,200. 


Cupola: nearly synonymous with DOME (q. т), used espe- 
cially of small domes crowning towers or belfries. It is eom- 
monly but erroueously applied to any lantern, observatory, or 
similar structure rising above the roof of a building. Cupola 
is also the name of one form of blast furnace for reducing 
metallie ores. A. D. F. HAMLIN. 


Сорри” in surgery, the application to the skin of small 
cups from which the air is partly expelled. If it be designed 
to withdraw blood from the patient, the skin is first scari- 
fied, à partial vacuum is produced in the cup by direct suc- 
tion or by the flame of alcohol or of burning paper, and the 
mouth of the cup is applied to the scurified surface. ** Dry 
cupping " is the same process without scarification. In this 
case no blood is drawn, the object being to stimulate a dis- 
eused surface or to produce derivative action, 

Сага: а town of the state of Guzman Blanco, Venezuela; 
60 miles S. W. of Caracas (see map of South America, ref. 
1-D); between the valley of Aragua and the plains of Guarico; 
elevation, 1,703 feet; founded in the seventeenth century. It 
has broad streets, several small parks, and an excellent li- 
brary. Pop. 12,198. 

Curacao, Curazao, or Curacoa: one of the Dutch West 
Indian islands, of the Leeward group; about 50 miles off the 
coast of Venezuela, in lon. 69^ W.; area, 210 sq. miles (see 
map of West Indies, ref. 9-1). It is long and narrow, partly 
hilly (the highest point 1.200 feet. above the sea), and partly 
a low coral formation. The island is poorly жайлы and 
most of it is arid; but sugar-cane, tobacco, maize, vegetables, 
and fruits are raised in the valleys. The climate is hot and 
often unhealthful, The principal importance of Curacao is 
derived from its excellent harbor on the southern side, which 
is regularly visited by steamers, and has become a center of 
commerce. The capital and principal town, WILLEMSTAD 
(q. v.) lies at the entrance of this harbor, The Dutch colony 
of Curacao embraces besides this island Buen Ayre or 
Bonaire, to the E. of it, with 95 sq. miles of area and 3,821 
inhabitants; Aruba, to the W., 69 sq. miles and 7,743 in- 
habitants: and the islets of St. Martin, St. Eustache, and 
Saba in the Windward West Indies, which together have 29 
sq. miles of area and 7,353 inhabitants. It is ruled by a 
governor and council appointed by the King of the Nether- 
lands, and residing at A illemstad. Klein Curacao, а rock 
off the east point of Curacao, vields large quantities of phos- 
phate of lime, and sea-salt is obtained in the archipelago by 
evaporation. Curacao was discovered by Ojeda in 1499, and 
Spanish colonies were established there. It was seized by 
the Dutch in 1632, and held by them until the wars of the 
empire, when it was taken by the English. Restored to the 
Dutch by the peace of 1814, it has since remained under 
their rule. Pop. (1895) 28,187. HERBERT Н. SMITH. 


Curacoa: a liqueur which is made by digesting Curacao 
orange pecl in diluted spirits along with a little cinnamon, 
and often a little mace or cloves. The mixture is distilled 
and then sweetened with sugar. 


Cura’ri, sometimes spelled Cura're, Woora’ri, and 
Ura’ri: а poison probably composed of several poisons de- 
rived from various sources, but all of them vegetable in 
origin; sometimes called India arrow poison. It is obtained 
chiefly by scraping the young bark of several different trees, 
adding water to the scrapings, and boiling to a sirupy con- 
sistence. It possesses the peculiar properties of being able 
to paralyze the peripheral ends of the motor nerves, causing 
total muscular —— without materially influencing the 
circulation, the respiratory center, or the cerebral processes. 

Curas’sow: any bird of several species belonging to the 
order Galline and family Cracidw. They have a strong 
bill, with a cere at the base; much rounded wings, and all 
four toes on the same level. They inhabit the forests of 
South America, N. of the Argentine Republic and E. of the 
Andes, one species only (Crax globicera) extending into 
Mexico, Curassows are mostly large birds, nearly equaling 
a turkey in size, They assemble in flocks, nest in trees, are 
readily domesticated, and are very good eating. The crest- 
ed eurassow (Craz alector) is the most common species, the 
helmeted curassow (Pauris galeata) one of the most striking. 
The bird derives its name from a bony excreseence on top 
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of the head, nearly as large as a hen's egg, and of a blue 
color. It is hollow, very light bluish, larger in the male 





Helmeted curassow. 


than in the female, and is not developed until after the first 
moult. The plumage of this species is glossy black, white 
on the belly and tip of tail. 

The smaller species of the family Cracid« form another 
division, and are termed GUANS (q. v.). Е. A. Lucas. 

Curate [Mid. Eng. curat, from Late Lat. cura tus, p. 
partic. of cura re, care for, heal > Ital. curato : Fr. — опе 
who has the cure of souls. The term has been variously ap- 
propriated to different officers of the Church, but since the 
close of the sixteenth century in England has been restricted 
to assistant clergy, deputies, or substitutes, The bishop, or 
some officer having episcopal authority, appoints the curate’s 
salary and grants his license. There are “temporary” and 
* perpetual" eurates, The temporary or stipendiary can be 
removed at the will of the bishop or vicar. Perpetual curates 
can not be thus removed. "Their salary is paid from tithes 
established at the foundation of the chapel, and it becomes 
the duty of theimpropriators to support them. The salaries 
of eurates are too often disproportionate to their services, 
and they are almost destitute of legal rights, being entirely 
subject to episcopal authority. The word is retained in the 
Ordinal of the American Episcopal Church, but it is usually 
supplanted in ordinary speech by the term “assistant 
minister." 

Cureu’lio [Lat., weevil]: a name given to many weevils 
or coleopterous insects of the family Curculionidæ, but per- 
haps most frequently applied to the Conolrachelus nenu- 
phar, a small dark-brown insect, speckled with yellowish 
white and black. In spring and early summer it attacks 
the young fruit, such as apples, pears, apricots, etc., but its 
object of special attack is the plum. The female makes a 
crescent-shaped puncture in which she deposits her egg. 
The egg soon hatches, and the maggot feeds upon the young 
plum, which generally falls to the ground in a short time, 
and the larva burrows in the earth, becoming a perfect in- 
sect in about three weeks. Several generations are said to 
appear in one season. The destruction caused by this insect 
upon all kinds of smooth-skinned fruits is a very serious 
loss. Another destructive curculio is the plum-gouger (An- 
thonomus prunicida), which occurs very abundantly in the 
Western U.S. It makes a round puncture. It undergoes 
tranformation inside the kernel of the plum. Another in- 
sect of this genus makes numerous holes in the apple; still 
another lays her eggs in the cranberry, and then cuts off the 
stem. The grape cureulio (Celiodes inequalis) and other 
species are very destructive to grapes. Fruit-trees and grape- 
vines should be frequently shaken in summer, when the fall- 
ing eureulios may be caught upon a sheet and burned. 
Swine and sheep render great service by devouring the fall- 
en fruit with the larvæ contained in it. Nearly 10,000 
species of this family have been described. They are ar- 
ranged in more than 630 genera, 

Curculion’idw: See WEEVIL. 
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Curcuma : See TURMERIC. 

Curd: See CHEESE. 

Cures: an ancient and famous city of Italy; the capita! 
of the Sabines; near the Tiber, about 25 miles N. N. E. of 
Rome. It was celebrated in the early history of Rome as 
the birthplace of Numa, as well as the city of Tatius. The 
site is occupied by the modern village of Correse. Cures 
was colonized by Sulla about 100 B. c. See QuIRITEs. 


Curfew Bell, or simply Curfew [O. Fr. covre-feu ; covrir, 
cover + feu, fire < Lat. focus]: a bell rung at eight in the 
evening as a signal for extinguishing lights and fires—a 
'ractice said to have been introduced into England by Will- 
iam I. in 1068. As the custom existed in nce, Spain, 
and other countries at the same time, it is probable that it 
was not originated by William L, but the strictness with 
which he compelled its observance caused it to be attributed 
to him. The stringency of this law was relaxed by Henry 


| I. in 1103. In the reigns of Edward I. and Edward Ш. 


persons were not permitted to be abroad in the city, armed, 
after curfew. In many parts of England and the U. S. the 
practice of ringing the bell at eight or nine o'clock still 
prevails. 


Curg, or Coorg: a province of Southern India; situated 


| between lat. 11° 56’ and 12° 45’ N., and bounded by Mysore, 


Malabar, and South Kanara. Area, 1,583 sq. miles; pop. 
(1891) 172,630. The country is high and mountainous; its 
general elevation is about 3,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, and its highest peak, Tandiandamol, rises 5,781 feet, It 
is drained by the Kaveri, which rises on the eastern side of 
the Western Ghats, and a number of minor streams, which 
rise in the country itself, and during the rainy season carry 
great masses of water. Parts of the surface are covered 
with dense forests—teak, sandalwood, red and white cedar, 
ebony, ete.—with an undergrowth of cardamom, wild pepper, 
arums, and ferns. In the fields rice is cultivated and excel- 
lent fruit is raised, especially oranges. The fauna comprises 
the elephant, tiger, tiger-cat, hunting-leopard, wild-dog, elk, 
several species of deer, wild-boar, the cobra di capello, and 
the alligator. The inhabitants are of Dravidian origin, and 
speak a Canarese dialect. They are well formed, bold, and 
active, but ignorant and unskilled; the only manufacturing 
industry they have developed is a kind of coarse blankets 
used as garments, They are also superstitious, having re- 
tained the devil-worship of their ancestors. Polyandry and 
polygamy prevail among them, the wives of the brothers of 
a family being considered as common property. They were 
governed by independent rajahs of the Nair caste from 1583 
to 1834, when the mismanagement of Viraraja caused Great 
Britain to interfere and annex the country. 


Cu’ria (plu. Curiæ): the building in which the senate 
held its sessions in the cities of ancient Italy. Also a sub- 
division of the Roman patrician tribes, each of which was 
divided into ten curie. These tribes were three in number, 
the Ramnes, Tities, and Luceres, so that there were thirty 
curiæ. These curiæ contained only the patricians or popu- 
lus proper, but clients were regarded as passive members 
of the curia of their superior. In early times the curie 
were of the greatest importance. Each curia had its own 
name, but only a few of these names have come down to us. 
In later times the curi; lost their political importance, but 
long retained their ancient and mysterious religious rites, 
which were maintained by the priests called curio and 
flamen curialis. In still later times even these old offices 
were sometimes conferred upon plebeians. "The curiæ vot- 
ing together constituted the comitia curiata, once a highly 
important publie body with legislative powers; but before 
the fall of the republie this body had fallen almost into dis- 
use and oblivion, though it still had a formal existence. In 
it each of the curiæ had one vote, and in each curia each 
member had one vote. In the шибеге of modern Europe, 
curta is the Latin word for court or place of justice. 


Curicó, koo-rée-kó' : a province of Chili; S. of Santiagu, 
between Colchagua on the №. and Talca on the S., and ex- 
tending from the Pacific to the summits of the Andes; area 
about 2,913 sq. miles. Capital, Curicó, with 10,110 inhabitants 
(1885). The western part is crossed by the coast chain, and 
the eastern is broken by spurs of the Andes, The central 
portion is a fertile plain, in which Curicó and some smaller 
towns are situated. Wheat-raising and grazing аге the 
principal industries. The province was created in 1865 by à 
division of Colchagua. Pop. (1895) 103,242, 

HERBERT Н. SMITH. 
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Curicó: capital of the province of the same name; on the 
river Mataquito (see map of South America, ref. 8-С); 
founded in 1742. It is a progressive place, with a college. 
Pop. (1885) 10,110; (1895) 12,669. 


Curitiba, koo-rée-tee'buà: a city of Parana, Brazil; 80 
miles W. of Paranaguá, with which it is connected by rail 
(see map of South America, ref. 7-F). It has manufactures 
and a large trade in maté. The German element in the 
population is large and the place is rapidly growing. Pop. 
12,000. 

Curlew: à bird of the genus Numenius, order Limicole, 


natives of Europe and North America. Curlews have long, 
slender, and curved bills, long legs, and short tails. They 


frequent the seashore and open moorlands, feeding on 
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worms, mollusks, insects, ete. The common curlew of Eng- 
land (Numenius arquatus) is pursued by sportsmen partly 
for its flesh, which is delicate and well flavored, and partly 
because its wild and shy habits render the pursuit exciting. 
Among the curlews of North America may be mentioned 
the long-billed curlew (Numenius longirostris) of all the 
temperate parts of North America. jt is 25 inches long, 
the wing measuring about 11 inches. "The bill is often 8 
inches long. It is of a pale-reddish color, with ashy tints 


THE RINK AS DRAWN ON THE ICE PREVIOUS TO PLAYING. 
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but there is no evidence that it ever existed on the conti- 
nent of Europe. 

There is a tradition that James IV., who fell at Flodden, 
was a keen curler, and that Darnley in the severe winter of 
1565 enjoyed many a game at Peebles, Be that as it may, 
it is certain the game has been practiced in Scotland for 
over three centuries, for a curling-stone bearing the date 
1551 was found early in the nineteenth century in a pond 
which was drained near Dunblane. It was not dressed, but 
was just as it had been taken from the bed of the river, and 
had two holes in it where the handles had been. Another 
stone, with the date 1611, was found near the village of Тог- 
pichen, and a third was found at the bottom of Shiels loch 
with the date 1613 distinctly eut into it. Several stones of 
great age were found in the mud of a loch near Ardoch, 
which, although of very primitive appearance, had handles, 
as may be seen by this sketch of them. 





Fic. 1. 


Pennecuik, in his Description (published in 1715) of the 

customs of Peeblesshire, says of curling : 

To curl on the ice doth greatly please, 

Being a manly Scottish exercise. 

It clears the brains, stirs up the native heat, 

And gives a gallant appetite for meat ; 
and James Grahame, in his poem The Sabbath, gives an ex- 
cellent description of the game. 

The oldest curling club in existence is the Dudingston 
Curling Society of Edinburgh, instituted Jan. 17, 1795. 

Matches of the most exciting interest take place in Scot- 
land, not only between parishes but even counties, and some- 
times the North and South of Seotland play against each 
other for the eurling championship, the Forth being the 
dividing line. Nearly 2,000 players take part in these 
matches. The Royal Caledonian Curling Club of Scotland 
is the * mother" of all the curling clubs, and a recent report 
shows that some 660 clubs are now associated with it, di- 
rectly or indirectly. 

In 1866 twelve of the curling clubs of the U. S. organized 
the Grand National Curling Club of the U. S. It increased 
till some forty clubs became associated with it. As so many 
of them were in the Northwest it was deemed advisable in 
1892 to organize a Northwestern Curling Association, cover- 
ing all the territory N. W. of Ohio. Many of the clubs in 
the U. S. and Canada have excellent covered rinks, those of 
Toronto being especially large and substantial. 


36 FEET 21 FEET 12 FEET 
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and brown-black marks, and longitudinal lines of black. 
The short-billed curlew (Numenius hudsonicus) of the East- 
ern and Western coasts is two-thirds the size of the fore- 

ing, with a bill about 4 inches long. The Esquimaux cur- 
ew (Numenius borealis) is still — 

Curling: a game played upon the ice with polished tea- 
kettle-shaped stones weighing from 35 to 50 1b., the object 
being to plant the stone near the “tee,” or center of a circle, 
at a distance of 40 yards or more, and to guard it there, or 
to drive out the stone of an opponent. 

Itis the national winter game of Scotland, but is now exten- 
sively played in the U. S. and Canada. It has been asserted 
that the game was introduced into Scotland from Flanders, 


Curling is called the “roarin’ game,” not on account of 
the noise made by the players, but on account of the roar- 
ing sound made by the stones as they speed along the ice. 
This can be eed at quite a distance on a pond, or where 
the ice is made on a raised floor. A curling match is called 
а “ bonspiel," a name which is, indeed, applied in Scotland 
to matches in other games, as in golf. 

The game is essentially democratic. The lord of the 
manor, the clergyman, and the village blacksmith may be 
found on the same rink, with the smith in command, and 
implieit obedience to orders is always expected. Curling 
has always been free from * professionalism," and none of 
the evils attending so many manly pastimes have ever bpe- 
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come attached to this game. It is almost the only game 
which has an extensive and varied literature of its own. 
here have been over 300 songs written in its praise, and 
many sermons have received their most powerful applica- 
tions from references to its practice, 

For a diagram of the rink, see Fig. 2. The center of the 
rings is called the “tee.” The stone may be delivered with 
an "in" turn or an “out” turn, that is, bringing the elbow 
in toward the body or out from the body, which gives an 
“ English" to the right or left, and whieh makes the stone 
“curl” in or out, and hence perhaps comes the name of the 
game“ curling.” A and Bin Fig. 3. 

Four on each side make a game, and the captain is called 
a skip" In a large tournament the opposing clubs are 
divided into * fours" who play against each other, When 
a stone is delivered and is moving too slowly the skip calls 
on his men to “sweep, sweep" (in Scotch, *soop,soop").. After 
а rink has been swept many times it may be imagined that 
sweeping can be of little use, but it is held that a rapid 
motion of sweeping immediately in front, of the running 
stone ereates a vacuum which accelerates the motion of the 
stone bv the air rushing in from behind. 

There is no limit to the variety of shots plaved, and in 
this it is very different from quoits and is more like billiards. 
Sometimes the player must " draw " a quiet shot to place the 
stone on the tee; sometimes he is called on to " guard " or 
lay a stone in front to protect a winning stone; again, he 
may be asked to play a swift shot to break the guards off, 
or run а narrow port: then he may have to inwick or out- 
wick (carom) off a stone at the side, and curl in upon the 
tee or run a winner out. The game can hardly be made in- 
telligible by a printed description. It has to be seen to be 
understood. 





A. DIAGRAM SHOWING THE "IN" TURN, REVOLVING TOWARDS RIGHT. = 
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from the ice, unless prevented from үш by striking 
another played stone resting inside the hog score. Tue 
sweeping score is drawn across the tees for the guidance cf 
the skips in sweeping. The back score is drawn Just out- 
side and behind the 14-foot circle around the tee (the homer, 
all stones that have passed this score are removed, Matches 
consist of the majority of shots won, aiter playing а certain 
number of heads or definite period of time. In the event 
of both parties being equal at the conclusion. of the match 
play is continued. for another head. or for such adiliticr- 
al number of heads as may be necessary to decide the 
match, Every rink is composed of four players a side. cach 
using two stones, and playing one stone alternately with his 
opponent. The rotation of players observed in the fint 
head is not changed. The two skips opposing each other 
settle by lot, or in any other way they may agree проп, 
which party leads in the first head, after which the winvirg 
party leads, The skips have the exclusive management cf 
the game for their respective parties, and may play last or 
in any part of the game they please, but are not entitled te 
change their places when once fixed. When their turn t» 
play comes they appoint one of their players to act in tluir 
places as skips of the game, and take the position of ordi- 
nary players until they have played and returned to the 
tee-head as skips. Players are arranged along the sides, 
but well off the rink, as their skips may direct; and no 
party, except when sweeping according to rule, can go up n 
the middle of the rink. Skips alone stand within the 1+ 
foot circle or home; the skip of the party playing has th: 
choice of place, and must not be obstructed by the other in 
front of the tee, while behind it,the privilege of both a: 
regards sweeping being equal. Every player must be ready 
when his turn comes, and must not take more than а rea~ n- 
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В. DIAGRAM SHOWING THE “OUT” TURN, REVOLVING TOWARDS LEFT. 
Fio. 8. 


The following is a summary of the rules as laid down by 
the Northwestern Curling Association of America, which do 
not differ materially from those of the Royal Caledonian and 
Grand National Curling Clubs: 

The standard length of the rink for play is 42 yards from 
hack to tee. The tees are 38 vards apart, and around each, 
ах а center, is a circle of 7 feet radius, which is called the 
"home" or “ring.” То facilitate measurements, inter- 
mediate circles ure also described around the tee. Every 
stone within or resting upon the outer ring is entitled to be 
counted in the game; no stone is considered without a 
circle unless it is entirely clear of that circle, nor is a stone 
considered over a line unless it has erossed and entirely 
cleared it. This is decided by a square placed upon the 
ісе. From. and. in exact alignment with both tees, a line, 
called the center line is drawn to a point 4 yards behind 
each tee; at this point a line is drawn at aright angle to 
the center line on which the hack is cut. The hack does 
not exceed 6 inches in length, nor is the inner edge thereof 
more than 3 inches from the center line, so that all stones 
are delivered with their center upon the center line. Other 
lines, called the middle score, the hog score, the sweeping 
score, and back score, are drawn on the ice at right angles 
to the center line. The middle score is drawn midway be- 
tween the two tees, to point out the place at which sweep- 
ing may ordinarily be commenced. The hog score is drawn 
at a distance from each tee of one-sixth of the length from 
hack to further tee, and indicates the point at which, if a 
played stone fails to puss, it is counted a hog, and removed 


able time to play. Should he play a stone belonging t^ 
another, any of the players may stop it while running; but 
if not stopped till at rest, the stone which should have teen 
played may be үп in its place to the satisfaction of the op- 
posing skip. If a player plays out of turn, the stone se 
played may be stopped in its course and returned to th- 
layer; should the mistake not be discovered till the stone 
is at rest, or has struck another, the opposing skip shall aid 
one to the score and have the option of allowing the mame 
to proceed or declaring the end to be null and void. Bur if 
another stone be played before the mistake has been пойсөї, 
the end must be finished, as if it had been played properiy 
from thé beginning. If any player engaged, ог belongs 
to either of the competing clubs, speaks to, taunts, or other- 
wise interrupts any other player not of his own party, while 
preparing to play his stone, and so as to disconcert hi. 
one shot is added to the score of the party so interrupted fer 
cach interruption. If in sweeping, or otherwise, а running 
stone be marred by any of the party to which it belongs. N 
is put off the ice and the opposing skip has the option to 
add one to his score and aioe the game to proceed, or t^ 
call the end null and void; but if marred by any of the ad- 
verse party it is placed wherever the party to which if 
belongs may direct. If marred by any other means, the 
player replays the stone. Should any played stone be dis- 
placed by any of the players before the head is reckoned. 5 
shall be placed as near as possible where it lay, to the за 
faction of or by the skip opposed to the party displacinz it 
If displaced by any neutral party, both M caen upon tl 
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position to which it is to be returned, and if they fail to 
agree, the umpire decides. The sweeping is under the di- 
rection and control of the skips. It is not allowable for the 
arty to whom a running stone belongs to place a broom 
Pe it or behind it to screen it from the wind, unless with 
the consent of both skips. ‘The use of a broom or any other 
instrument as а fan, either to promote or retard the running 
(f a stone, is strictly forbidden. All stones ure circular in 
shape, and none, including the handle, is of a greater weight 
than 50 lb., or of a greater circumference than 36 inches, 
or of a less height than one-cighth of its greatest cir- 
eumferenee, No stone or side of a stone ean be changed 
more than once after a match has been begun, unless with 
the consent of the opposing skip. Should а played stone 
rll over or stop on its edge or top, it is put off the ice. 
Should the handle quit the stone in delivery, the player is 
not entitled to replay the stone unless he retains hold of the 
handle, No measuring of shots is allowed previous to the 
termination of the end. Disputed shots are determined by 
the vice-skips: or, if they disagree, by the umpire; or, if 
there is no umpire, by some neutral person chosen by the 
skips. If any of the competing rinks are not ready to begin 
play at the hour named for a match, one end is counted as 
played for every ten minutes' delay ; and the opposing rink, 
if ready to play, counts one point in the game for each such 
period of time it is kept waiting. JOHN JOHNSTON, 
Curran, CHARLES COURTNEY : genre-painter; b. at Frank- 
fort, Kv., Feb. 13, 1861. Pupil of Art Students’ League, 
New York, and of Doucet, Lie and Benjamin-Con- 
stant, Paris; member Society of American. Artists 1888; 
pwociate of National Academy; third Hallgarten Prize, 
Х.А. D., 1888; honorable mention, Paris Salon, 1890. His 
pictures are good in drawing and cleverly composed. Rep- 
resented in the permanent collections of Chicago Art In- 
stitute, Columbus (Ohio) Art Gallery, and Vassar College. 
Studio in New York. WILLIAM А. COFFIN. 


Curran, Jous Рнирот: an Irish orator; b. at New- 
market, near Cork, July 24, 1750; was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin ; studied law in the Middle Temple, London ; 
and was called to the Irish bar in 1775. Аза barrister he 
was very successful, and was distinguished for his humor and 
sarcastic speech. He became in 1783 a member of Parlia- 
meut, in which he acted with the opposition party, of whieh 
Grattan was the leader. In 1806 he was appointed master 
of the rolls of Ireland. D. in London, Oct. 14, 1817. See 
Charles Phillips. Curran and his Contemporaries (1850); 
T. Davis, Life of Curran (1846). 


Currant [Fr. raisins de Corinthe, because Corinth was 
the chief port of exportation]: a kind of small raisin (Ura 
powula minor) the dried berry of a seedless variety of 
grape which is cultivated in the Levant. Currants are ex- 
ported from Zante and some of the other Ionian islands, 
and are used in cookery as an ingredient in cakes and pud- 
dings, The staple currants quoted in market reports are 
these seedless grapes. 


Currant: the popular name of the berries of certain spe- 
cies of Ribes, low shrubs of the order Grussulacece, distin- 
guished from the gooseberries by the flowers, which grow in 
ricemes, and by the fact that the currant bush is never 
thorny. The red currant (грез rubrum) is a native of 
Europe, Asia, and North America, is cultivated in gardens 
for its pleasant acid fruit, and is much used for the table 
and for jellies, conserves, ete. “Currant wine" is a domes- 
te drink, made of currant juice, sugar, and water, which is 
allowed to undergo alcoholic fermentation. The black cur- 
rant (Ribes nigrum), a native of Europe and the north of 
Axia, is also cultivated, and in France large quantities of 
liqueur de cassia, a very agreeable and popular variety of 
currant wine, are prepared from it. More than sixty species 
of currants are eal about two-thirds of which are 
American. Several are highly ornamental in cultivation. 
Tho varieties of fruit-bearing currants in cultivation are 
very numerous, They are very readily propagated by cut- 
tings. The most popular market varieties in the U.S. are 
Victoria, Cherry, La Versailles, Fav, among the reds ; White 
Grape among the whites; and Black Naples among the 
blacks, 

Currency: the circulating medium, or the aggregate of 
means used for settlement of debts and commercial trans- 
actions, The term is a somewhat loose one, modern writers 
not being agreed whether bank checks or even bank de- 
posits should be regarded as currency. In general, there is 
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a disposition to apply the terms currency and money to the 
same things, the individual coin or bill being spoken of as 
money, and the aggregate of such coins or bills constituting 
the eurrenev. Hence we speak of the value of money, but 
of the inflation of the curreney, Currency in modern states 
consists of four parts: (1) Metallic money under free coin- 
age, with full legal tender. The gold currency of the U. S. 
is of this character. (2) Metallic money without free coin- 
age, but with full legal tender. The silver dollars coined in 
the U. S. are of this sort. (3) Subsidiary coinage or small 
change, Whose bullion value is almost never made equal to 
its nominal value, and which does not, as a rule, have the 
legal-tender character, (4) Paper money of various kinds, 
whether it be certificates of deposit, promises to pay with 
a legal-tender character, like GREENBACKS (Q. v.) or prom- 
ises without such character, like the U.S. national bank- 
notes. The first and the fourth constitute by far the most 
important elements, 

f à nation attempts to use different forms of currency at 
the same time, that which has less intrinsic value in the 
markets of the world will always remain at home, while 
that which is more valuable will be liable to export. 1f 
clipped eoin circulates side by side with good coin, the 
clipped coin will stay at home and the good coin will go 
abroad, If two different metals are side by side in circula- ` 
tion, free eoinage of the less valuable metal will drive the 
other out wholly, and а restricted coinage of the less valu- 
able metal will drive the other out to some extent. In the 
С. S. a gold dollar and а silver dollar are at present worth 
the same amount. For export a gold dollar is worth about 
90 per cent. more than a silver dollar. If, therefore, а 
change in the balance of trade causes the export. of money, 
gold dollars will be exported, and not silver dollars, The 
fact was first discovered by Sir Thomas Gresham in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, and is known as Gresham's law. 

During tlie early history of the U. 5, an attempt was made 
to employ gold and silver side by side, at a ratio of 15 to 1, 
the silver dollar having 3TL} grains of pure metal and the 
gold dollar 243 grains, free coinage of both metals existing 
at the same time, But 242 grains of gold was more valu- 
able in the markets of the world than 3714 grains of silver. 
In eonsequence of this, people preferred to pay their debts 
in silver dollars and to use the gold for export. Down to 
the reform of the currency in 1834, the U.S. used silver 
only, but, its bulk rendering it inconvenient for large trans- 
actions, а Change was made by which the ratio of 16 to 1, 
or, more accurately, 15°98 to 1, was adopted, and the gold 
dollar reduced to 23:2 grains of pure metal. (See COINAGE.) 
It happened at this time that the conditions of gold and sil- 
ver production were such that in the markets of the world 
the ratio between the two metals was about 154 to 1, Twen- 
ty-three and two-tenths grains of gold was worth less at that 
time than 3714 grains of silver. The result of this was 
that people preferred to pay their debts in gold. dollars. 
The silver dollars were exported as bullion, and gold was 
coined in their place to the necessary amounts. Any busi- 
ness man could make a profit by selling the silver dollar in 
England as bullion, buving the corresponding amount of 
gold with it, and having a little less than that amount of 
gold coined into a dollar, leaving a slight. surplus due to 
the difference between the bullion and the coining value of 
the metals. "The fractional coinage was retained in the 
U. S. only because it was made of less than the full weight, 
two halves weighing much less than one dollar. During 
the period from 1834 to 1873 the coinage both of gold and 
silver was nominally free, but as the silver was at that time 
worth more to export than to coin, there was no actual use 
of silver except for fractional currency. By the act of 
1873 the free coinage of silver ceased. See SILVER. 

During a large part of this period comparatively little 
gold or silver was in actual use. Its place was taken in the 
currency of the U.S. by paper money; sometimes by U. 5. 
bank issues, sometimes by those of State banks. Neither 
of these experiments was thoroughly successful. The suc- 
cessive U. S. banks fell into discredit, and became the sub- 
ject of party contentions, culminating in the withdrawal of 
support by President Jackson in 1833 and the notorious dis- 
aster that followed. State bank-notes were worse than U. 5. 
bank-notes, because of the absolute lack of security or proper 
examination, The currency was inflated by these agencies 
in times of speculation, and when the disaster followed the 
notes were worthless and the distress was intensified. (See 

JOMMERCIAL Crises.) As an antidote for all these evils the 
national banking system grew up in the years 1863-60. 
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Meantime, under the war exigencies, the U.S. had been 
issuing legal-tender notes, or greenbacks, on an enormous 
scale, completely driving out the gold currency, in accord- 
ance with Gresham's law, and then issuing an exeess of un- 
necessary paper money to such a degree us to constitute an 
inflation. (See below.) In 1863 a paper dollar was worth 
decidedly less than a gold dollar. In 1864 it was at the low- 
est point, worth only 43 cents. The restoration of confi- 
dence at the close of the war brought the value of а paper 
dollar up to between 70 and 80 cents, but, the amount of 
paper money continuing excessive, no gold or silver was used 

or ordinary purposes of trade for many years afterward. 
The efforts of Secretary McCulloch to contract the cur- 
rency in such a way as to bring greenbacks to a par with 
old provoked widespread opposition and threats of further 
inflation, It was not until 1874 that arrangements were 
made for the resumption of specie payments. Though the 
law was conceived somewhat at haphazard, a succession of 
favorable events in the commercial world, combined with 
the skill of Secretary Sherman, enabled the Treasury to ac- 
cumulate such a reserve that at the time үа for re- 
sumption of specie payments, Jan. 1, 1879, there was no 
contraction whatever and no presentation of greenbacks for 
redemption. 
` Fractional silver came into use in the place of the frac- 
tional currency in 1876. Silver dollars were coined by the 
act of 1878 at the rate of 2,000,000 a month. By the act of 
1890 this amount has been about doubled. (See SILVER.) 
Much of the silver coinage lies in the Treasury of the U. S. 
Certificates of deposit for such coin or silver certificates cir- 
culate in their place, while since 1890 notes are in circulation 
on the basis of uncoined silver lying inthe Treasury. There 
are also gold certificates and legal-tender certificates, repre- 
senting similar deposits of gold or greenbacks in the Treas- 
ury, the sole purpose of the latter being to substitute notes 
of very large denominations in place of small ones. The 
currency of the U. S. at various periods has been as follows: 

July 1, 1860.—Specie, $235,000,000; State bank-notes, 
$207,000,000: total, $442,000,000. 

July 1, 1865.—Specie (Pacific coast), $25,000,000; State 
bank-notes, $143,000,000; fractional currency, $25,000,000 ; 
U.S. notes, $431,000,000 : national bank-notes, $146,000,000: 
total, $770,000,000 (of which $55,000,000 was in the U. S. 
Treasury). 

July 1, 1870.—Specie (Pacific coast), $25,000,000; State 
bank-notes, $2,000,000; fractional currency, $40,000,000; 
U.S. notes, $356,000,000 ; national bank-notes, $301,000,000 : 
total, $723,000,000 (of which $48,000,000 was in the U.S. 
Treasury). 

July 1, 1875.—Specie (Pacific coast), $25,000,000; State 
bank-notes, $1,000,000; fractional currency, $42,000,000; 
U.S. notes, $376,000,000 ; national bank-notes, $354,000,000 : 
total, $798,000,000 (of which $44,000,000 was in the U. S. 
Treasury). 








JULY 1, MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 


DIVISIONS. 











1880. 1885. 1890. 

Gold сойп.............................. 351°8 54'6 6955 
Silver dollarS.................... ..... 696 208 5 380۰0 
Subsidiary SIIVEF гу acs ae 72°8 14:9 16:8 
Gold сегийсаѓев....................... 80 140:3 15775 
Silver certificates ..................... 13:3 139:9 301:5 
U: S noth sos veo iore Moe So ences 846: 6 946: 6 346 
National bank-notes................... 344 5 318:5 185:9 

Totals оа A a 1,817 °6 21942 


dae E 
2325 | — 52570 








Of which there was in the Treasury .. 
In circulation ......................... 
Circulation per capita................. 








DEC. 1, 1891, 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 











DIVISIONS, 
Gencral In In 

stock. Treasury. ; circulation. 
Gold сойп................. ............ вт 271:R 405:9 
Silver dollars.................. . . ..... 461°2 398:5 62°6 
Subsidiary silver...................... 7779 14:3 62:8 
Gold certificates ...................... 161°8 19°2 142:6 
Silver certificates ........ ............. 32472 3:4 | 820:8 

Treasury notes (act of 1800)..,........ 13:9 1:9 70: 
U. 8. notes . . . . . .. . . . . . . . . . . . .. .. . . .. 846: 0 13:3 | 333:3 
Currency certificates (act of 1802)... . 10:1 03 | 9:7 
National һапК-пофез.............. * 1;2:9 48 1681 

TORA ADs 2.305°1 | тот . 
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The currency of Great Britain consists of gold, subsidiary 
silver, and Bank of England notes, with a few notes of local 
banks, not having much importance for the general circula- 
tion. Of the Bank of England notes, £15,000,000 are bused 
on securities held by the bank itself, and in this respect are 
somewhat like national bank-notes All notes in excess of 
that amount are secured, pound for pound, by coin in the 
vaults of the bank, and are, to all intents and urposes, 
analogous to the gold certificates of the U. S. The Gor- 
ernment does not use paper money of its own. The cur- 
rency of France consists mainly of gold, under a system cf 
free соїпаде and legal tender, with a good deal of silver 
having the legal-tender character, but not free coinage. 
Notes are issued by the Bank of France in very consider- 
able amounts, but without the restrictions as to reserve that 

vern the Bank of England. The currency of Germany 
is like that of France, without the legal-tender silver. Kus 
sia has a depreciated paper currency. Austria and Italy 
have a paper currency, but on a much sounder basis than 
that of Russia. The volume of currency in different states 
of the world at the end of 1885 was estimated by Haupt to 
be as follows: ` 





MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 





COUNTRIES. | | Copper | Paper in 
Gold, | Standard Fractional) "and | excess of Teal 

j И | nickel, reserve. 
United States ..... 604 211 72 | ]4 Pr 1.28 
Great Britain...... 518 — 101 7 56 v 
France....... ean 831 653 47 11 126 1." 
Germany.......... 429 105 103 10 117 ы 
Austria............ 37 56 13 5 187 zie 
Russia............. 180 T 35 5 311 ex 
JAY <... 105 19 32 14 159 RA 
India... .......... — 757 — * — ГЕМ 
China ............. Des 7 — te ts De 

And for the world 

asa whole....... 3,447 3,033 539 92 1.710 км 


Inflation and Depreciation of the Currency.— Whatever 
is used as a general medium of exchange naturallv serves as 
а measure of value. А man will not commonly speak of a 
ton of coal as worth five bushels of wheat, because he dos 
not actually exchange one for the other; but will speak о: 
a ton of coal as worth $5 or a bushel of wheat as worth £l. 
Money thus becomes the general measure of debts and ob- 
ligations, and this in civilized states grows to be its most 
important function. In the older contracts, for instance. in 
England in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, 
and in the feudal obligations of the same time, the servies 
are found measured either in day's labor, bushels of wheat. or 

rovender for horses, and each man's obligations were fixed 
in this way long after money had come into frequent их. 
But from the thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries there wa: 
a commutation of labor dues or dues in kind, for mone 
payments, so that a man held his land not in virtue of x 
many days’ service per year, but of so many pence or shil- 
lings per year. When money became so important a feature 
in contracts one of its chief uses was to pay interest or 
principal on debts; and the question whether anything wa: 
or was not money came to depend not so much on its s- 
ceptability as on the question whether the Government and 
the courts made it a legal tender for the discharge of suk 
debt. This legal tender might also vary in value from tim: 
to time. Sometimes, either by the debasement of the cin 
itself or by the issue of paper money and other substitutes 
for the metals, it would depreciate, and the amount of werk 
necessary for the discharge of a debt be less than was at 
first contemplated ; sometimes, though less frequently, money 
would become scarcer and the quantity of labor necessary 
to discharge a debt greater. f | 

The value of money, like that of anything else, depend: 
upon supply and demand. (See PonrricaL, Economy.) Anr- 
thing which increases the amount of money while the 
amount of transactions remains the same will diminish the 
value of money or increase the value of everything e 
measured in money. In other words, it will raise prices. 
Conversely, anything which diminishes the amount of monrt 
while the transactions remain the same, or increases te 
amount of transaction while the supply and the circulation 
of money are not increased, will tend to lower prices, I! 
should be observed that it is not the quantity of money alone 
which enters into this calculation, but the quantity of money 
and the rapidity of circulation. А small amount of mone 
in a country with a good banking system may go further 
than a much larger amount of money where payments have 
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to be made from hand to hand by old cumbersome methods; 
but with this reservation, the relation between quantity of 
money and quantity of work to be done by that money 
determines prices. An increase in the number of dollars 
will make a dollar purchase less goods; or, to put the mat- 
ter in another way, inflation of the currency raises prices all 
around, 

The danger of “fiat money” or light weight money, or any 
other money not used by other nations with whom the U. S. 
deal, lies in the liability to inflation by act of Congress. If 
the Government takes а certain number of grains out of 
every dollar and at the same time coins no more dollars than 
would otherwise have been issued, the value of a dollar may 
for a long time remain unchanged. Or if the Government 
substitutes paper dollars which have no intrinsie value for 
metallie dollar which have a great intrinsie value, prices 
may remain nearly unchanged as long as the issue is strictly 
limited to the old amount. Such a case was seen in France 
during the war of 1870, where the displacement of gold and 
silver by paper did not have a corresponding effect in prices, 
nor Cause A — gold premium, because the Bank of France 
restricted its issue to the amount actually needed. Some- 
what the same course of events is seen in the U.S. to-day, 
where the debasement of the silver dollar has not produced 
a gold premium, because the issue of silver and paper dollars 
has not as yet been sufficient to drive out the gold currency. 
But such self-restraint rarelv lasts for a long time. A de- 
kasel currency is demanded, as a rule, from опе of two 
causes: either by the Government officials in some fiscal ex- 
igeney where they want to issue as many dollars as they 
can, or by debtors as a class where they wish to have tlie 
currency depreciated. Under the operation of these causes 
excessive issues are almost inevitable when debasement or 
recourse to irredeemable paper has once begun. 

With a gold currency, or a eurreney composed of gold, sil- 
ver. and paper together, the fall in the value of a dollar is 
limited by international trade. If for any cause there is an 
increased issue of money and it begins to drive prices up a 
little, the U.S. become a good place to sell in and а bad 
piace to buy in. Persons engaged in foreign trade there- 
fore will send more goods to the U. S. than would otherwise 
be the case and export fewer goods to pay for them. There 
will thus be an export of gold and a diminution in the 
amount of money to counteract the excessive issues, If, on 
the other hand, owing to the exigencies of moving the 
crops or any other set of special eauses, commercial or fiscal, 
there becomes а searcity of money, the U.S. become a good 
place in which to buy goods and a relatively bad place for 
selling them. Under such conditions the U. S. export more 
than they import, and receive gold in partial payment of 
the difference. The demand for additional quantity thus 
aljusts itself by international trade, and the U.S. is not 
subject to varlations of value of money and alternate 
periods of stringeney and ease which characterized the years 
preceding the Resumption Act. 

If the gold currency were driven out and silver were 
alone the medium of exchange, the case would be different. 
The bullion value of the silver dollar in the markets of the 
world is less than that of the gold dollar. 1f, therefore, an 
increased issue of silver dollars should drive prices up, there 
would be no demand for exportation of our excess, and the 
depreciation of the currency or, what is the same thing, the 
Increase of prices might go on until the value of a dollar 
came down to the limit of the worth of the silver bullion 
which it contains in the markets of the world. Under 
silver currency, however, there would be ultimately such a 
limit, because silver has great utility and considerable cost 
of production, and the limit of inflation and consequent de- 
preciation of prices would be furnished by the utility and 
the eost, of production of 371 grains of silver, the amount of 
pure metal in & dollar. With paper there is no such limit. 
The issue of greenbacks is limited only by the self-re- 
straint of Congress, and how little one can depend on that 
self-restraint in political exigencies is only too well known. 
In the time of the civil war issues of greenbacks were 
crowded to such an excess that a greenback dollar was 
worth little over a third as much as a gold dollar, with 
the consequent disturbance of prices and loss to the Govern- 
ment as а purchaser of supplies, which probably more than 
outweighed any fiscal advantage gained from the issue of 
paper money. In the Confederate States in the civil war, 
or in the whole country during the Revolution, the issue 
of paper money went very much further, so that transac- 
tons were often practically reduced to a system of barter. 
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and all industry crippled even more than is inevitable under 
the stress of a war. The history of nations in general shows 
that very few, even of the wisest, can be trusted with the 
dangerous expedient of issuing irredeemable paper money 
as a legal tender for the payment of debts. tt may be 
thought that the debtors, as a class, gain by such an issue 
as much as the ereditors lose. and that therefore the effect 
of varving values is not so had as would appear. This is a 
mistake. Whatever the debtor may temporarily gain by 
the scaling down of debts is lost bv diminished power of 
borrowing money in the future. To borrow money for pur- 
poses of investment is for the advarflage of debtor and cred- 
itor alike, but especially of the former, since he is able 
to take advantage of exceptional natural opportunities 
which would otherwise be [oit to him. Anything which 
makes the payment of debts more uncertain makes bor- 
rowing more difficult, if not absolutely impossible. The 
ereditor will secure protection by the eharge of ап exorbi- 
tant rate of interest, which more than outweighs any possible 
gain from the depreciation in those cases where loans are 
made, and in the majority of cases no loans will be made 
at all, and development of the country will be interfered 
with. 

The foregoing criticisms apply chiefly to the issue of irre- 
deemable paper by the Government. Redeemable paper, 
especially if not legal tender, is not subject to these iii 
gers. It is more convenient to handle in large sums than 
gold or silver. It economizes the wear of the coin and pre- 
vents, to some extent, the necessity of keeping large masses 
of coin idle. Such paper may be issued either by the 
Government or by banks. If the Government. issues it, 
there is perhaps a certain saving of interest to the people, 
but this advantage is, as a rule, more than counterbalanced 
by the danger of the abuse of this issuing. If it is in the 
hands of the banks it is not so Hable to abuse. The banks 
зап not declare their notes a legal tender: they ean not fail 
to redeem them without at once having their affairs wound 
up. More than that, the issue of bank-notes enables the cur- 
reney of the country to adapt itself. in some measure, to the 
volume of local business more readily perhaps than would 
be the case with gold or silver. (See Banks.) But even 
under the best banking system there is great danger of the 
abuse of the issue of paper money. Any gain in economiz- 
ing the use of coin is more than counterbalanced by danger 
of undue expansion of the credit svstem, апа of failure 
of the reserves Just when they are most needed by it in a 
war or in а crisis, for bank-notes ordinarily displace in the 
use of the nation an almost equivalent amount of metallic 
currency, and have the effect of making business depend too 
much upon credit and too little upon cash reserves, There 
is а large school of writers that believes that paper money 
should be of the nature of gold orsilver certificates; in other 
words, that every dollar of paper should represent a metallic 
dollar held actually in reserve somewhere, and that any 
economy due to the adoption of more moderate reserves 
is out weighed Бу the danger which it causes. 

See Jevons, Money and the Mechanism of Exchange; Е. 
A. Walker, Political Economy, for general principles, and 
for further details the same author's work on Money. See 
also articles on Banks, COINAGE (for the value of money of 
different nations), Moxey, and SILVER. 

ARTHUR T. HADLEY. 


Current: in electricity, a term of convenience to indi- 
eate the process by which equalization of electrical potential 
in conductors takes place. bor а description of the phenom- 
епа which accompany this process, such as the develop- 
ment of heat in the circuit, eleetrolvsis, the establishment 
of a magnetic field in the surrounding medium, ete., see 
ALTERNATE CURRENTS and ELECTRICITY; for means of pro- 
ducing current, see BATTERY and DvNAMOo-ELECTRIC. MA- 
CHINES; and for methods of measuring current, see GAL- 
VANOMETERS. E. L. Nicos. 


Current-meter: a wheel driven by the motion of the 
water and which, placed in a stream, records its velocity 
by means of the number of revolutions of the wheel. The 
simplest form is a small paddle-wheel, but this can deter- 
mine only the velocity of the surface. The self-recording 
instruments devised by Woltmann, Brewster, Saxton, and 
others are arranged like a windmill, so that the plane of the 
wheel is perpendicular to the current. The modern forms 
of these eurrent-meters have electric attachments which 
communicate with a recording apparatus on shore or in a 
boat. The current-meter is the most accurate instrument 
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for determining the mean velocity of a river or canal. To 
derive the velocity from the number of recorded revolutions 
per second, the meter must be first. rated by pushing it 
at a known velocity in still water. It is usually found. that 
the number of revolutions is not. exactly proportional to 
the actual velocities of the boat, but the relation being ascer- 
tained for different speeds the corrections to be applied 
in subsequent work are thus known. 
MANSFIELD MERRIMAN. 


Current River: of Missouri and Arkansas; rises in 
Texas co, Mo.; flows southeast ward into Arkansas, and 
enters the Black river in Randolph County, Length, esti- 
mated at 250 miles. [t is a remarkably clear stream, 
abounding in fish of good quality. It is navigated bv flat- 
boats and steamers to some extent. Jack's Fork enters the 
main stream from the W. in Shannon ceo, Mo. and steam- 
boats ean ascend nearly to the union of the forks in good 
stages. The river flows through a hilly mineral region. 

Currents, MARINE : See OCEAN and GULF STREAM. 

Currer Bell: See ВкохтЕ, CHARLOTTE. 

Currie, James, M.D.: b. at Kirkpatrick Fleming, in 
Dumfriesshire, Scotland, May 31, 1756. He was destined 
for mereantile business, and sent out to Virginia while still 
very young, After the outbreak of the Revolutionary war, 
however, he returned to Seotland, studied medicine in 
Glasgow, and settled in 1780. in Liverpool as a physician. 
His Medical Reports on the Effects of Wafer, Cold and 
Warm, as а Remedy in Fevers and other Diseases, ran 
through several editions, but he is best known by his edition 
of Burns's works (1800). D. in Liverpool, Aug. 31, 1805, 

Currie, Joins, D. D.: theologian; b. in Tatamagouche, 
Colchester co., Nova Scotia, Dec. 22, 1828; educated at the 
home grammar school, at Pictou Academy, and in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. He was a teacher in the publie schools of 
Nova Scotia for eight years, pastor of a Presbyterian church 
in Maitland, Nova Scotia, for fourteen years, and from 1871 
Professor of Hebrew and Exegesis in the Presbyterian Theo- 
logical College at Halifax. He is a thoughtful and scholarly 
writer of articles on exegetical subjects and subjects con- 
nected with theologieal study. WiLLIs J. DEECHER. 


Curry, Daxter, D.D., LL.D.: Methodist. divine and 
journalist: b. near Peekskill, N. Y., Nov. 26, 1809; grad- 
uated at the Wesleyan University, Connectieut, in 1837; was 
the same year principal of Troy Conference Academy; en- 
tered the ministry in Georgia in 1841; and occupied pulpits 
in Athens, Savannah, and Columbus, S. C. He returned to 
the North after the division of his denomination through 
the slavery controversy, and joined the New York Confer- 
ence; had pastoral charge of important churches in New 
York and other cities; was three years president of the Ind- 
iana Asbury University (1854-57), at Greencastle, Ind. ; re- 
sumed his labors in the East; contributed largely and ably 
to the periodical literature of his Church, and in 1864 
was appointed editor of its chief official journal, The Chris- 
lian Advocate, New York city, which office he held till 
13:6. He was editor of the National Repository (1876-80), 
associate editor of the Methodist Review (1881-84), and chief 
from 1894 till his death in 1887. He was author of a Life 
of Wycli (New York, 1846); New York, the Metropolitan 
City of America, an historical sketch (New York, 1853): Life 
Story of Bishop D. W. Clark (4813): Fragments, Religious 
and Theological (4880) 3 Platform Papers (880); The Book 
of Jub, а commentary (1888). He edited Southey’s Life of 
Wesley (2 vols, 1852); the works of Rev. Dr. James Floy 
(2 vols, 1863), and Adam Clarke's Commentary on the New 
Testament (2 vols., 1552—84). D. in New York city, Aug. 17, 
1557. Revised by Јонх F. Hurst. 

Curry. Janez Lamar Мохкоє, D. D. (1871), LL. D. (1867): 
statesman, educator, and diplomat; b. in Lincoln co., Ga., 
June 5, 1825; educated in the University of Georgia and 
at Dane Law School, Harvard. College, graduating at the 
former in 1843 and at the latter in 1845; member of the 
lower house in the Levislature of Alabama; member of the 
electoral college that cast the vote of Alabama for Buchan- 
anand Breckinridge in 1856; member of the U.S. House 
of Representatives from Alabama, from 1857 to 1861; aide 
to Gen, Johnston while in command in Georgia: lieutenant- 
colonel of cavalry; president. of Howard College, Alabama 
(1866-68); president of Alabama Baptist State convention; 
president of the Foreign Mission Board of Southern Baptist 
convention; president of the board of trustees of Richmond 
College; member of the House of Representatives in the 
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Confederate Congress; Professor of English Literature, 
Philosophy, and of Constitutional and International Law 
in Richmond College 1868-81; envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to Spain 1885-88; general agent 
and honorary trustee of the Peabody education. fund 1551- 
S$); trustee and chairman of educational committee of the 
John F. Slater fund. Dr. Curry's publications include re- 
ports of Peabody education and ef John Е. Slater funis, 
numerous addresses, Constitutional Government in Spain 
(New York, 1889); and William Ewart Gladstone, a Study 
(Richmond, Va., 1891). W. H. WHiTsITT.. 


Curso’res [Lat., the runners, deriv. of ctr rere, curaus. 
run]: an order of birds comprising the ostrich and alii d 
forms (see BREVIPENNES); also sometimes used fora group 
containing many of the wading birds. In entomology, cur- 
sores is applied to certain spiders which capture their prey 
by running—the wolf-spiders (Lycoside), F. A. |. 

Curtein. or Curtana [Anglo-Fr. curtein; Mediwv, Lat. 
симапа < Lat. curfus, broken off]: the name  orizina:.* 
given to the sword of RoLtayp (q. vc), the point of which 
broke off when it was first tested. The name has мис 
been given to the pointless sword carried, as the emblem «f 
mercy, before the sovereigns of England at their coronation. 

Curtin, ANDREW GREGG: Governor of Pennsylvania: h. 
Apr. 22, 1817; son of Roland Curtin, one of the earli-t 
iron manufacturers in Centre County, who removed to the 
U.N. from Ireland in 1798. Не studied law in Dickinson Col- 
lege, canvassed the State in 1844 for Henry Clav, was ар- 
pointed secretary of the commonwealth in 1854, was elected 
Governor in 1860, and displayed great energy and prompti- 
tude when the first call for troops came at the opening «f 
the civil war. In 1863 he was re-elected by a large major- 
ity, and in 1869 was appointed minister to St. Petersburz: 
wus member of constitutional convention of Pennsylvania; 
joined the Democratic party, and was elected to the 47th, 49th. 
and 49th Congresses. D. at Bellefonte, Pa., Oct. 7, 1594. 

Curtis, BENJAMIN RonaBiNs, LL. D.: lawyer ; b. in Water- 
town, Mass, Nov. 4, 1809; graduated at Harvard in 15%, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1832, after which he prac- 
ticed law in Boston. He was appointed a judge of the 5u- 
preme Court of the U.S. in 1851, but he resigned that of- 
fice in 1857. lle was опе of the counsel who defendil 
President Johnson in his trial before the Senate, in Apr. 


1868, He was the author of several volumes of legal re- 
orts. D. at Newport, К. I., Sept. 15, 1874. See his Le? 


and Writings, edited bv his son. 

Curtis, Epwarp, A. B.. M. D.: physician: b. in Provi- 
dence, R. I, June 4, 1838; was educated in New York: 
graduated in 1859 at Harvard College; studied medicine at 
the University of Pennsylvania, where he took his decree in 
1861 : served in the regular army as a surgeon 1861-70; wes 
appointed Professor of Materia Medica and "Therapeutics at 
Аа College, New York, in 1872; has devoted himme!f 
much to the study of photographing mieroseopie objects by 
means of the microscope, and lias published various papers 
on the subject. 


Curtis, EDwARD Lewis, D. D.: theologian; b. at Ann Arber, 
Mich., Oct. 13. 1853; graduated at Yale College 1874. and at 
Union Theological Seminary 1879, winning а fellowship. 
He studied in Germany, and on his return in 1881 becan” 
an instructor, and in 1884 Professor of Hebrew and O} i 
‘Testament. Literature in the MeCormick Theological Sehol 
In 1891 he became professor in the sume department in the 
Yale Divinity School, He has contributed to the reviews 
articles relating to biblical subjects. GEORGE P. Frsurr. 

Curtis, GEORGE HENRY: musician; b. in Troy, N. Y. 1515; 
attended Trinity School in New York city, under his eiler 
brother, the Rev, John W. Curtis: began studying пиг! 
against the wish of his parents, but persevered and became 
а good pianist, organist, and theoretical musician. His firs: 
important composition was the cantata Денеге, the text 
written by Horatio Stone. This work was produced iL 
Apr. 1849. Mr. Curtis composed a number of sonis ane 
choruses to poems by Bryant. and a cantata on the subject 
of Julian the Apostate in 1878. This was never perform l. 
He is the author of a number of sehool musie books, and :n 
1884 published his Prima Donna and Scenes from Keni 
Life. le was for thirty-four years a class teacher in the 
New York publie schools. D. E. HERVEY. 

Curtis, GEORGE TickNoR : jurist: b. in Watertown. Mas. 
Nov. 28, 1812: graduated at Harvard in 1832; admitted to 
the bar in 1836, and practiced law in Boston. His works 
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include treatises On the Rights and Duties of Merchant Sea- 
men (1841); On the Law of Copyright (1847); and a History 
of the Origin, Formation, and Adoption of the Constitution 
of the United States (2 vols., 1855-58); a Life of Daniel 
Webster (2 vols.); a Life of James Buchanan (1883); and Cre- 
ation or Evolution (1387). D. in New York, Mar. 28, 1894. 

Curtis, GEORGE WILLIAM, LL. D., L. Н. D.: author; b. in 
Providence, К. I., Feb. 24, 1824. After going to sehool 
for atime at Jamaica Plain, Mass, he removed with his 
father to New York, where he remained from 1839 to 1842. 
From 1842 to 1846 he worked on a farm, a portion of the 
time as a member of the Brook Farm Community at West 
Roxbury, where he was greatly influenced by the writings 
of Emerson. Going to Europe in 1846 he passed about four 
years in Italy, Germany, Syria, and Egypt. Returning to 
the U. S. in 1850, he was engaged for a time as one of the 
editorial staff of the New York Tribune. In 1852 he be- 
nme one of the editors of Putnamas Monthly. In 1855 the 
magazine passed into the hands of a firm to which Mr. Cur- 
tis was adinitted with pecuniary responsibility, but with no 
part in its commercial management. In the course of the 
next two vears the house, having undertaken a general pub- 
lishing business, and having become seriously involved in 
debt, was obliged to go into liquidation, Mr. Curtis, by 
means of his meager private fortune and his earnings, under- 
took the work of saving the creditors from loss. This he 
was finally able to accomplish, but it was not until he had 
devoted the efforts of sixteen vears to the arduous task. 
In 1853 he began the remarkable series of papers in Har- 
pers Monthly known as the Easy Chair. About the same 
time he entered the lecture field, and at once took rank 
ах one of the most accomplished and popular lecturers of the 
Пау. In 1856 he first entered the field as a political speaker, 
and in the following year he became the euin editoria] 
writer of Harper's Weekly, a position which he continued 
to hold till his death. He was a delegate to the Re- 
publican conventions in 1860, 1864, and 1876. In 1867, as 
drlevate at large in the constitutional convention of the 
"tate of New York, he was chairman of the committee on 
education, and framed the constitutional provisions on the 
subject of education. In 1862 he declined the position 
of eonsul-general to Egypt offered him by President Lin- 
coln. President Hayes, desiring to avail himself of Mr. 
Curtis's accomplishments, asked him, in 1877, to select а 
foreign mission. and a little later made him the specific 
offer of the mission to Germany. Both positions, however, 
were declined on account of the pecuniary sacrifices in- 
volved in а residence at one of the prominent European 
courts, In 1864 Mr. Curtis accepted ie oftice of regent of 
the University of the State of New York, and in 1890 be- 
eame chancellor. He was one of the first and most power- 
fil. as well as most consistent, advocates of civil-service 
reform. Appointed by President Grant chairman of the 
commission to draw up new rules for appointment in the 
civil service, he soon resigned on account of ditferences be- 
tween himself and the President in regard to the manner of 
applying the rules that had been adopted. At the organi- 
zation of the National Civil Service Reform League he was 
‘hesen its president, and his annual addresses to the league 
were Justly looked forward to as most important contribu- 
tons to the literature of the subject. Оп all the political 
questions of the day he exerted a powerful influence; and 
though he was a voluminous writer it may be said he never 
wrote a line the influence of which was not elevating in its 
nature, All the products of his pen have a grace and beau- 
ty that give them a distinct place in literature. The es- 
wem in which he was held by the most judicious of his 
contemporaries was well voiced by James Russell Lowell, 
who wrote: 


Had letters kept you, every wreath were yours ; 
Had the world tempted, all its chariest doors 
Had swung on flattered hinges to admit 

Such high-bred manners, such good-natured wit ; 
At courts, in senates, who so fit to serve * 

And both invited, but you would not swerve, 

All meaner prizes waiving, that you might 

In civic duty spend your heat and light 

Unpaid, untrammeled, with a sweet disdain 
Retusing posts men grovel to attain. 


He died at his home on Staten Island, Aug. 31. 1892. He 
published Nile Notes of a Howadji (New York, 1851); 
The Посаду in Syria (1852): Lotus Eating (1852); Poti- 
phar Papers (1853); Prue and I (1856); Trumps (1862); 
Eulogy on Wendell. Phillips (1865): Motley Correspond- 
tuce (1890) ; From the Easy Chair (1392). C. К. Apams, 
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Curtis, Moses Asurgv, D. D: botanist; b. in Stockbridge, 
Mass, May 11, 1808; educated in Williams College, and 
in 1835 ordained a clergyman in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in North Carolina. He early became interested in 
botany, and laterdevoted himself to the study of the fungi. 
His principal publications are the following: Enumeration 
of Plants Growing Spontaneously around Wilmington, М. С. 
(1834); Contributions to Mycology of North America (1848); 
New Fungi Collected by the Wilkes Erploring Erpedition 
(1851); Catalogue of the Plants of North Carolina (1860); 
Esculent Fungi (1868); Indigenous and Naturalized Plants 
of North Carolina (1867); Edible Fungi of North Caro- 
lina (1869). D. in Hillsborough, N.C., 1872. 
CHARLES E. BESSEY., 
Curtis, SauvEL Ives, Ph. D.. D. D.: theologian; b. at 
Union, Conn., Feb. 5, 1844; graduated at Amherst College 
1867, and at Union Theological Seminary 1870. He was a 
astor in New York 1870-72, and of the American chapel 
in Leipzig 1874-78. He became Professor of Old Testa- 
ment Literature in the Chicago (Congregational) Seminary 
in 1878. Besides translations from the German, he has pub- 
lished several theological works; among them The Levit- 
ical Priests (1977). He has also furnished articles to period- 
icals and to the vearly publication, Current Discussions on 
Theology (1893, seq.). Це is one of the editors of the Bibli- 
otheca Sacra. GEORGE P. FISHER. 


Curtis, SawvEL Ryan: U. S. military officer; b. near 
Champlain, N. Y., Feb. 8, 1805; graduated at West Point in 
1881, served in the Mexican war and in the civil war on the 
Union side; attained the rank of major-general of volun- 
teers and took command of the Army of the Southwest 
(1862). He was engaged in driving the enemy from Mis- 
souri, and fought in the battle of Pea Ridge and numerous 
actions on his difſicult march of over 1,000 miles to Helena, 
Ark.; U.S. commissioner to negotiate Indian treaties 1865, 
and to examine the Union Pacific Railway 1865-66, with 
which he had been closely identified from the beginning. 
D. at Council Bluffs, Ia., Dec. 26, 1866. 

Curtius, koor'tsi-oos, Ernst: archeologist and historian ; 
b. in Lübeck, Germany, Sept. 2, 1814 ; educated at Bonn, Gót- 
tingen, and Berlin; accompanied O. Müller to Greece, where 
he spent several years, On his return he became the tutor 
of the Crown Prince Frederick William, afterward Fred- 
erick III. In 1856 Curtius succeeded C. Е. Hermann at 
Göttingen, and was called to Berlin in 1865. He superin- 
tended the excavations at Olympia from 1875 to 1880. 
Among his many contributions to Greek history and archie- 
ology the most noteworthy are Peloponnesos (2 vols., Gotha, 
1851); History of Greece, 6th ed. 1889 (transl. by A. W. 
Ward, 5 vols.. 1874) ; Alferthum und Gegenwart (3 vols.) ; 
Dre Stadlgeschichte von Athen (Berlin, 1891). D. at Berlin, 
July 11, 1896. ALFRED GUDEMAN. 


Curtius, GEORG : classical scholar: brother of Ernst Cur- 
tius; b. in Lübeck, Apr. 16, 1820; became Professor of Com- 
parative Philology at Leipzig in 1862. Author of a Greek 
Grammar (1855); Das Verbum der griechischen Sprache (2 
vols.. Leipzig, 1876) ; Grundzüge der griechischen. Efymolo- 
gie (1862 ; 1879, Sth ed.) : PAilologie und Sprachwissenschaft 
(Leipzig, 1802). D. at Hermsdorf, Aug. 12, 1885. See Win- 
dischi Biographisches Jahrbuch IX. (1886), pp. 75—128. 

i ALFRED GUDEMAN. 

Cur^tius, Marcus, or METTUS : a patriotic Roman youth, 
who is said to have sacrificed his life for his country about 
362 B.c. According to trudition, & chasm opened in the 
Forum of Rome, which the soothsayers declared could not 
be filled except by the sacrifice of the chief wealth or 
strength of the Roman people. Curtius, completely armed, 
plunged on horsebuck into the chasm, which immediately 
closed up. 


Curtius, Quintus: See Quintus CURTIUS. 


Curtius, koor'tsi-oos, THEopor: chemist; b. in Dinsburg, 
1857. In 1890 he became Professor of Chemistry in Kiel. 
He prepared hydrazine, and later discovered azoimide or 
hydrazoic acid, a strong acid of the formula NsH, resembling 
hydrochloric acid in many of its properties, І. К. 

Cu'rule Chair (Lat. sella curulis): among the ancient 
Romans, a throne or chair of state, one of the emblems of 
ancient kingly power, which was retained by the magistrates 
of the republic. Its use was limited to the consuls, pretors, 
eurule wdiles, censors, the flamen dialis, and to the dictator 
or his deputies. In later times the emperors, as well as many 
inferior officers, sat upon it. Curule chairs were at first or- 
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namented with ivory, and later sometimes made of ivory 
and inlaid with gold. 


Curule Magistracies: those of the greatest dignity in 
ancient Rome; so called because the persons who held them 
enjoyed the privilege of sitting on curule chairs (selle curu- 
les) when engaged in their public duties. А 

Curupaity: See HUMAÏTA. 


Curve [from Lat. cur' vus, bent, crooked]: a line which 
continually changes its direction, or, to speak with more ac- 
curacy, a line no part of which is straight. A plane curve 
is one all parts of which lie in the same plane ; one not plane 
is called a curve of double curvature, or tortuous curve. In 
a plane curve we recognize at each point (1) the direction of 
the curve represented by the tangent line at that point; (2) 
‘the degree of curvature of the curve, represented by the rate 
at which the direction is changing as we pass along the curve, 
and equal to the curvature of a circle having the closest pos- 
sible contact with the curve at that point. n the case of а 
tortuous eurve we have at each point (1) a certain direction, 
as in a plane curve; (2) an osculating plane, which means 
the plane having the closest possible contact with the curve 
at the point, or, in mathematical language, the plane con- 
taining two consecutive tangents, or three consecutive points 
of the eurve; (3) the principal normal to the curve, being 
that normal which lies in the osculating plane, and there- 
fore the same as the line in which the osculating plane inter- 
sects the plane perpendicular to the curve itself. The binor- 
mal is the normal perpendicular both to the osculating plane 
and the tangent tothe curve. The curvature is equal to the 
curvature of the circle which lies in the osculating plane, and 
has the closest possible contact with the curve. The angle 
of torsion is the angle between two consecutive osculating 
planes. 

In modern geometry curves are classified according to the 
degree of the equation by which they are represented. А 
straight line is represented by an equation of the first degree 
between the co-ordinates; a curve by one of a higher de- 
gree. To represent a tortuous curve two equations between 
three co-ordinates are necessary. S. NEWCOMB. 


Curwen, Јонх: founder of the Tonic Sol-fa system of 
music; b. at Heekmondwike, Yorkshire, England, Nov. 14, 
1816; educated for the Nonconformist ministry; took up 
the work which filled the rest of his life in 1841; issued his 
Grammar of Vocal Music in 1843; founded the Tonic Sol- 
fa Association in 1853 and the Tonie Sol-fa College in 1879. 
In 1864 he gave up his ministerial work, and devoted him- 
self entirely to teaching the system. He edited and pub- 
lished many works on the system. Не died June 26, 1880, 
and the work has since been continued by his son, John 
Spencer Curwen. D. E. HERVEY. 


Curwensville: borough; Clearfield co., Pa. (for location 
of county, see map of Pennsylvania, ref. 4-D); situated on 
railway and on Susquehanna river; 6 miles above Clear- 
field; in a mining region. It has tanneries, foundries, 
woolen-mills, ete. Pop. (1880) 706 ; (1890) 1,664. 

Curzon, kür'zon', PAUL ALFRED, de: landscape and fig- 
ure painter; b. at Moulinat, near Poitiers, Sept. 7, 1820. 
Pupil of Drolling and Cabat; second-class medals, Paris 
Expositions, 1878 and 1889; Legion of Honor 1865. His 
work both in landscape and genre has many good qualities. 
Dominicans Decorating their Chapel (1867), a work of ster- 
ling merit, and Ostia (1868) are in the Luxembourg Gallery, 
Paris. D. in Paris, July 22, 1895. W. A. C. 


Cusa-Amari, SALVATORE: Orientalist; b. in Palermo, 
Italy, Sept. 20, 1822; since 1875 Professor of Arabie in the 
University of Palermo. He took part in the revolution of 
1848. Among his numerous они аге a medieval 
Moslem description of Rome (1878) and the Arabic Cosmog- 
raphy of Haylun the Armenian (1818). A. R. M. 


Cusanus, NicHoLaus, whose true name was Nicolai 
Chrypffs, or Krebs, and who is also known under the name 
Nicholas de Cusa: theologian; received his surname from 
Cues, or Cusa, a village on the Moselle, in the diocese of 
Treves, where he was born in 1401. He was of poor and 
humble parentage, апа early entered the service of Count 
Ulrich of Manderscheid; but his great natural gifts soon 
became apparent, and the count sent him to be educated in 
the sehool of the Brethren of Common Life at Deventer. 
Thence he went to the University of Padua, where he stud- 
ied law and took his degree as Doctor of Laws 1424. As he 
lost the first case he pleaded, at Mayence, he at once aban- 
doned the legal career and entered the Church, and was or- 
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dained a priest 1430. He soon obtained preferment. Hi: 
knowledge of mathematies and astronomy, of Hebrew and 
Greek, of philosophy and theology, gave him a great author- 
ity. He was made Archdeacon of ре, and as such he was 
sent to the Council of Basel in 1482. While there he wrote 
his De catholica concordantia, in which he attacked the sec- 
ular power of the pope and the donation of Constantine, and 
his De authoritate presidendi in concilio generali, in which 
he defended the supreme authority of the ecumenical coun- 
cil and the independence of the secular princes. Neverthe- 
less, a few years later on, as the intimate friend of Eugenius 
IV., who sent him as papal legate on many important mis- 
sions, and of Nicholas V., who made him a cardinal in 1445 
and Bishop of Brixen in 1450, he maintained and propa- 
gated the very opposite views. This singular change hai 
generally been ascribed to ambition and cowardice, but the 
simplicity, honesty, and ascetic tendency of his private life 
forbid such an explanation, while his philosophy seems to 
proffer another. In his De docta ignorantia and De conjee- 
turis, his two principal philosophical works, he starts from 
the proposition that absolute truth is completely incongru- 
ous with the human mind, that the human mind can only 
form opinions, conjectures about absolute truth, ete. But 
this doctrine, which made him a mystic, and not a skeptic, 
goes far to explain the above change of views; and it must 
be added that his mysticism was of a rather obscure and 
confused description. He carried it along with him alw 
into his scientifie studies; though he aetually anticipated 
the improvements of the Julian calendar, introduced by 
Gregory VII., the Copernican view of the earth's position in 
the solar system, etc., he also wrote De quadratura circuli, 
in which he asserted that that problem was solved, and De 
novissimis diebus, in which he prophesied that the world 
would be destroyed іп 1734. Не was the intellectual parent 
of Giordano Bruno, and the first to break with Scholast- 
cism. The last years of his life were very much troubled. 
Archduke Sigismund would not recognize him as Bishop of 
Brixen. The duke imprisoned the bishop (1457), and only 
released him on very hard conditions, The pope vigorously 
aided him, and the case was laid before the emperor. Cusa- 
nus died at Todi, 24 miles S. of Perugia, Aug. 11, 1464, be- 
fore an agreement was reached. The decision given after 
his death was in his favor. The latest edition of his works 
is that by Henri Petri (Basel, 1565; trans. of the chief by F. 
A. Scharpff, Freiburg, 1862). See J. M. Dux, Der deutsche 
Kardinal N. von Cusa (2 vols, Regensburg, 1847); Е. А. 
Scharpff, Der Kardinal und Bischof N. von Cusa als Re- 
formator in Kirche, Reich und Philosophie (Tübingen, 
1871); Richard Falkenberg, Philosophie des Nicholaus von 
Cusa (Breslau, 1880). Revised by 5. M. Jackson. 
Cuscus: the popular as well as the generic name for sev- 
eral of the PHALANGERS (q. v.) The cuscuses are stoutly 
built animals of moderate size, covered with thick woolly 
fur, with an opposable thumb and prehensile tail. They 





Cuscus, or spotted phalanger. 


range from Celebes to the Solomon islands, and southward 
to New Guinea and Northern Queensland. They are nete 
worthy as being the only Old World marsupials found W. «í 
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Guinea, and the gray euscus, Сизсиз orientalis, was the first 
Australian marsupial seen by a European. The spotted 
сизсиз. Cuscus maculatus, is about З feet in total length, of 
a yellowish white, marked with dark-brown blotches. It is 
found in Amboyna, Waigiou, and New Guinea, and is taken 
for its fur and flesh. It is slow and dull, growls like a cat 
when provoked, and fights vigorously. F. A. Lucas. 


Cush: in the Old Testament, the name (1) of a person, 
the first son of Ham (Gen. x. 6, 7, 8; 1 Chr. 1. 8, 9, 10); (2) of 
the country near the Gihon (Gen. ii. 13, marg.); (3) of the 
Nile, the Nile valley southward of Egvpt from Syene to the 
junction of the Blue and the White Nile (Gen. x. 6), inhab- 
ited by the Cushites, or Ethiopians, akin to the Egyptians 
and distinct from the Negroes. In the Egyptian records 
the people of Cush are always distinguished from the Ne- 
groes in both name and appearance, they being always de- 
picted with Caucasian features and of brown color. 


Cushing, CALEB, LL. D.: jurist and scholar; b. in Salis- 
bury, Mass., Jan. 17, 1800. He graduated at Harvard College 
in 1817: was for two years a tutor in that institution ; was 
almitted to the bar, and settled at Newburyport ; elected to 
State Legislature in 1825; visited Europe in 1829, and аа 
lished Reminiscences of Spain. In 1835 he became a Whig 
member of Congress, in which he served four consecutive 
terms. As a political friend of President Tyler he sepa- 
rated from the majority of the Whigs in 1841, and joined 
the Democratic party. He gained distinction as an elo- 
quent debater. In 1843 he was nominated as Seeretary of 
the Treasury, but was rejected by the Senate. Пе was ap- 
pointed commissioner to China in the same year, and nego- 
tated the first treaty between the U. S. and that empire. 
Having equipped a regiment. at his own expense, he served 
as colonel and finally as brigadier-general in the Mexican 
war in IM47. He was appointed a justice of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts іп 1852, a was Attorney-General 
ot the U. S. in the cabinet of Mr. Pierce from Mar., 1853, to 
Mar, 1557. He was one of the three lawyers appointed by 
President. Grant. to advoeate the interests and rights of the 
Americans before the tribunal of arbitrators who met in 
Geneva in 1871 for the settlement of the “ Alabama claims.” 
Appointed minister to Spain in Dece., 1873, and held that 
othee till Jan. 6, 1877. His publications include Zhe Prac- 
tical Principles of Political Economy (1826); Growth and 
Territorial Progress of the United States (1839); and The 
— of Washington (1813). D. at Newbury port, Mass., 
Jan. 2, 1879. 


Cushing, FRANK HawuiLTON: ethnologist; b. at North- 
east, Ра., July 22, 1857; spent his boyhood on a farm in 
Darry, N. Y.. and early became interested in collecting Ind- 
ian relics in Western New York. When sixteen years old 
vung Cushing excavated many ancient camp sites and 
fortifications in Central New York, and Prof. Baird com- 
missioned him to make collections and surveys for the Na- 
tional Museum. At the age of eighteen he entered Cornell 
U niversity as special student of natural science, but he con- 
1ппе 1 his studies and explorations, and was given charge of 
the modern portion of tlie National Museum collections at 
the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia in 1876. Тһе 
uext year he was made curator of ethnology, National Mu- 
im, апа became a member of the Anthropological Society 
at Washington, After two years more of exploration he was 
yond to service in the Bureau of Ethnology under Maj. 
J. W. Powell, and accompanied Col. James Stevenson on 
his expedition to the pueblos of New Mexico and Arizona, 
Неге he remained for three years, learning the language of 
the Zuñis and adopting their costume and habits of life. He 
was adopted into the clan of the Macaw, appointed assistant 
head chief of the tribal council, and initiated into the prin- 
cipal cult society of War and Fate, the Priesthood of the 
Bow. In 1876 he recorded many Zuni myths, folk-tales, 
songs, ete., and the next year took charge of the Hemenway 
exploring expedition among the ruined pueblos of the South- 
West, In the summer of 1888 Mr. Cushing conducted exca- 
vations in the ruins of the Seven Cities of Cibola, discov- 
«red and identified by him seven years previously. At pres- 
ent he is connected with the Bureau of Ethnology. 

Among Mr. Cushing's contributions to periodical literature 
and Ms to the Bureau of Ethnology are Дил» Fetiches, 
Seed Annual Report Bureau of Ethnology (1881); The 
Analogy between the Zuni Sociologie and Mythic Systems 
n Popular Science Monthly, 1882); The Nation of the Wil- 
lows, parts i. ii. (Atlantic Monthly, 1882); My Adventures 
in Zuni, parts i, ii, iii. (Century Magazine, 1882-83); A 
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Study of Pueblo Pottery as Illustrative of Zuni Culture- 
growth (1883); Discovery of the Seven Lost Cities of Cibola, 
and their Identification as Zuni Ruins (1884); On Post- 
mortem Distortion of Skulls and tts Relation to Burial and 
Cranial Classification (Science, 1887) ; The Villard-Bande- 
lier Expedition; and Manual Concepts, or Hand-made Mind 
(1892), 

Cushing, LUTHER STEARNS: jurist; b. in Lunenburg, 
Mass., June 22, 1803. He was reporter to the Supreme Court 
of that State, and published eight volumes of reports. He 
also published а Manual of Parliamentary Practice (1845), 
mele naw as Cushings Manual, and The Law and Prac- 
tice of Legislative Assemblies in the United States (1855), 
ete. D.in Boston, June 22, 1856. 


Cushing, THomas, LL. D.: statesman; b. in Boston, Mass., 
Mar. 24, 1725; graduated at Harvard in 1744. His father, 
Thomas, was a prominent merchant and public-spirited citi- 
zen. The younger Cushing was speaker of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives 1762-74, and a member in 1774 of 
the Provincial and the Philadelphia Congresses. He opposed 
a declaration of independence, but was regarded in Great 
Britain as the principal leader of sedition. “One object of 
the Americans,” says Dr. Johnson in Taxation no Tyranny, 
"js suid to be to adorn the brows of Mr. Cushing with a 
diadem." He was occupied throughout the Revolution 
with the affairs of Massachusetts, where he was a judge, 
and afterward Lieutenant-Governor. D. in Boston, Feb. 
28, 1788. 

Cushing, УУпллам, LL. D.: jurist; b. at Scituate, Mass., 
Mar. 1, 1732. He became chief justice of the superior court 
of Massachusetts in 1777, and associate justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the U.S. in 1789; was nominated chief jus- 
tice by Washington in 1796, but declined; was one of the 
founders of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
D. at Scituate, Sept. 13, 1810. 


Cushing, WiLLiAM Barker: commander U. S. navy; b. 
in Delafield, Wis., Nov. 4, 1843; appointed to the Naval 
Academy in 1857; resigned in 1858. He entered the service 
as a volunteer officer in 1861; received a commission as 
heutenant in the navy July 16, 1862; became a licutenant- 
commander in 1864, commander in 1872. In 1861 Cushing 
distinguished himself on the Blackwater, in the sounds of 
North Carolina, and at New River Inlet; in 1863 he added 
to his fame by his expedition up the Cape Fear and Little 
rivers and his brilliant opefations on the Nansemond; and 
in 1864 by blowing up the ram Albemarle at Plymouth, 
N.C. At Smithfield, Wilmington, and in leading the men 
of the Monticello in the assault upon Fort Fisher, he dis- 
played equal bravery and sound judgment. In 1866-67 he 
served in the Pacific squadron, and in 1868-69 commanded 
the Maumee of the Asiatic squadron. D. in Washington, 
D. C., Dec. 17, 1874. 


Cushman, CHARLES H.: commander U. S. navy; b. in 
Maine, Dec. 6, 1831; entered the navy as a midshipman Mar. 
24, 1849. He served in the Pembina at the battle of Port 
Royal, Nov. 7, 1861, and in the ironclad Montauk at the 
first attack on Fort Sumter ap 7, 1863, and in the many 
fights of that vessel with the defenses of Charleston harbor 
during the summer and fall of 1863. He was at both the 
Fort Fisher fights, and led one of the storming-parties in 
the assault on the fort of Jan. 15, 1865, where he was se- 
verely wounded. D. Nov. 11, 1883. 


Cushman, CHARLOTTE SAUNDERS: actress; b. in Boston, 
Mass, July 23, 1816; a descendant of ROBERT CUSHMAN 
(9. ".). The bankruptcy of her father, who had been a mer- 
Sont obliged her to support herself, and, having a fine 
contralto voice, she made her début as a singer in 1834. She 
joined an opera troupe; but, during an engagement in New 
Orleans, lost her voice, and was advised to become an 
actress, She appeared in 1835 as Lady Macbeth with 
great success, and removed to New York, where she played 
until 1840, In 1844 she accompanied Macready through the 
Northern U. S., and increased lier fame as an impersonator 
of Shakspearean characters. Jn 1844 she appeared in Lon- 
don, where she was enthusiastically received, acting with 
her beautiful and gifted sister Susan. She returned to the 
U.S. in 1849; acted in Great. Britain from 1853-57, spend- 
ing part of every winter in Rome; in 1858, 1860, and 1871- 
75 acted and gave dramatic readings in the U. S., and re- 
tired as an actress аб Boston, May 15, 1875. D. in Boston, 
Feb. 18, 1876. See Charlotte Cushman, her Letters and Mem- 
orie8 of her Life, edited by Emma Stebbins (Boston, 1878). 
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Cushman, Ковект: опе of the founders of the Plymouth 
Colony; b. in Kent, England, about 1580. He aided the 
Pilgrims in escaping to Holland, and joined them in Ley- 
den. He assisted Brewster in procuring a patent from King 
James, and with Carver chartered the Mayflower. He emi- 
grated to Plymouth with his son Thomas in 1621, and 
reached. Dec. 9 of that vear the first sermon ever delivered 
in New England. Пе returned to England in 1621 to man- 
age the business of the colonists, and died early in 1625. 


Cus'ins, Sir WILLIAM GEORGE: composer and teacher; 
b. in London, Oct. 14, 1833: a chorister in the chapel royal 
in his tenth year; entered the Brussels Conservatory in 
1844; elected King's scholar in the Hoyal Academy of 
Music in 1847; appointed organist to the Queen's private 
chapel in 1849; assistant professor at the К. А. M. in 1857; 
conductor of the Philharmonie Society in 1867 (which he 
resigned in 1883), together with other positions of honor. 
His compositions are important though not numerous; 
they include Royal Wedding Serenata (1863); Gideon, ora- 
torio for the Gloucester festival of 1871: а cantata 7e 
Deum; two eoncert overtures; & pianoforte concerto in 
А minor; and a few smaller works. lle was knighted by 
the Queen in 1892. D. E. Hervey. 

Cusp [from Lat. cuspis, point, tip, lance]: in architec- 
ture, a projecting point formed by the meeting of two cir- 
cular ares or foils tangent to the intrados of an arch. Cusps 
are especially common in Gothic tracery, window arches, and 
panels; they are also not infrequent in Moorish architecture. 

Cusp, in yT is a point or horn of the шооп or of 
опе of the inferior planets, 

Cusp, in geometry, a point at which two tangents to a 
curve coincide. The two branches of the curve may either 
lie on the same side of the tangent, in which case the cusp 
is called ramphoid, or on opposite sides, when the cusp 15 
ceratoid, The cissoid of Diocles furnishes an example of a 
cuspidate curve with a ceratoid cusp; the cusps of the new 
moon are ramphoid. 


Cusset, küs'sà': town of France; department of Allier; 
a mile E. of Vichy (see map of France, ref. 6-С); noted for 
its healthful and beautiful surroundings. lt has manufac- 
tures of cotton and wool, vineyards, and mineral springs. 
Pop. (1896) 6.441. | 

Custard Apple: See Axoxa. 


Custer, ELIZABETH Bacon: author; widow of Gen. 
GEORGE ARMSTRONG CUSTER (Q. $5), to whom she was married 
in 1864. Mrs. Custer shared her husband's campaigns against 
the Indians in the West, and since his death has published 
several volumes of reminiscences: Boots and Saddles (1885); 
Tenting on the Plains (1887); and Following the Guidon 
(1891). Н. A. B. 


Custer, GEORGE ARMSTRONG: U. S. military officer; b. in 
New Rumley, O., Dec. 5, 1839; graduated at West Point in 
1861; served in the civil war in the Manassas campaign 
1861, engaged at Bull Run; in the Virginia Peninsula 
1862, engaged at Yorktown, and aide-de-camp to Maj.- 
Gen. McClellan in the subsequent operations of the cam- 
purn: in the Maryland campaign 1862, engaged at South 
Mountain and Antietam; in the Rappahannock campaign 
1863, engaged on “Stoneman’s raid " and at Brandy Sta- 
tion; in Pennsylvania campaign 1863, engaged at Gettys- 
burg (brevet major) and various minor actions; brigadier- 
general of volunteers in 1863; in operations in Central 
Virginia 1863-64, engaged in numerous skirmishes, ete. ; 
in the Richmond campaign 1864, engaged at Wilderness, 
Todd's Tavern, Yellow Tavern (brevet lieutenant-colonel), 
Meadow Bridge, Haw's Shop, Cold Harbor, Trevillian Sta- 
tion, ete.; in the Shenandoah campaign 1864-65, engaged 
at Opequan (brevet colonel), Cedar Creek ; brevet. major- 
general for gallantry at Winchester or Cedar Creek and 
numerous smaller engagements: in command of the cav- 
alry division in the pursuit of Lee's army 1865, engaged 
at Dinwiddie Court-house, Five Forks (brevet brigadier- 
general), Sailors Creek, and Appomattox (brevet. major- 
general); in command of the cavalry division in the mili- 
{агу division of the Southwest and Gulf 1865; as chief of 
cavalry in the department of Texas 1865-66 ; major-general 
U. 5. volunteers after Gen, Lee's surrender. After the war 
he was on Western frontier dutv, where he was killed in 
battle, by the Indians, June 25, 1576. 

Custine, küsteen';, Apam PniLiPPE, Count de: French 
general; b. at. Metz, Feb. 4, 1740 ; served as colonel at York- 
town, Va, in 1781; commanded brilliantly an army on the 
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Rhine in 1792. His popularity and talents excited the jeal- 
ousy of the Jacobins, and he was guillotined Aug. ЭЗ, 17:3. 
See his memoirs by D'Hilliers, 1799. 

Custine, ASTOLPH Lours LEONARD, Marquis de: grandson 
of Adam Philippe; b. at Niderwiller, Mar. 18, 1790; traveled 
through England, Scotland, Switzerland, Italy, Spain (IN, 
and Russia, and died Sept. 9, 1857. His work La Ruse 
en 1839 (4 vols., 1843) created at the time of its publication 
a profound sensation, and the Russian Government deemed 
it necessary to have an answer to it published. 


Cus’tis, GEORGE WASHINGTON PARKE: an adopted son of 
Gen. Washington; b. at Mount Airy, Md., Apr. 30, 1781. 
Пе was a grandson of Mrs. Martha Washington. Не pro- 
duced several plavs and orations, and wrote & volume «f 
Recollections of Washington, which was published in ise. 
D. at Arlington House, Fairfax co., Va., Oct. 10, 1857. 

Custody : in law, the саге or possession of goods without 
any special or adverse property therein, as in the case of a 
servant who is charged with the keeping and саге of prop- 
erty subject tc the owner's direction. Е. STURGES ALLEN. 


Customs, or Customs Daties: originally applied to al- 
most any tax or toll other than the general property tax; 
now practically confined to taxes on imports of foreign mer- 
chandise. See Finance, TARIFFS, and TAXATION. 


Cus’tos rotulo’rum [Lat., keeper of the rolls]: in Great 
Britain, the first justice of the peace in a county, whe is 
also the chief civil officer of the county, and nominally is 
the keeper of the rolls (writs, indictments, ete.). In prac- 
tice, however, these are kept by the clerk of the peace, who 
is appointed by the custos rotulorum. 

Revised by Е. STURGES ALLEN. 

Custozza, koos-tód'zià: Italian village near Verona (se 
map of Italy, ref. 3-D) ; scene of two victories by Austrians 
over Italians; on July 25, 1848, by Radetzky over Kinz 
Charles Albert; and on June 24, 1866, by Archduke Albert 
over La Marmora. 

Cüstrin: same as CUESTRIN (q. t). 


Cuteh, or Kateh: a feudatory state of British Bombar, 
India; lying between the delta of the Indus, the Gulf cf 
Cutch. and the Runn or Ran of Cutch, the latter an arva 
of 7,000 sq. miles of arid land encrusted with salt. The 
natives are hardy sailors. The exports are cotton, glue, and 
oil. The political system is like feudalism, with a sovereign 
called a rao over about 200 chieftains, The best-known 
town is Bhuj. Area, 6,500 sq. miles. Pop. 512.000. 

Revised by M. W. Н. 

Catch: See CATECHU. 

Cuteh Gunda'va: the most important province of Ralu- 
chistan; between lat. 27° and 29° 50 N., and lon. 67 2v 
and 69° 15' E. Area about 10,000 sq. miles Surrounded 
by deserts, it is exceedingly fertile, exporting grain, cotton, 
and indigo. It is the most populous and valuable portion 
of the possessions of the Khan of Khelat. 


Cutheans, or Cuthites: the inhabitants of Samaria: 
so called in the Talmud and the Chaldee, because Shalma- 
neser colonized that part of Palestine with people from 
Cuthah, a district of Asia, and these colonists formed жип 
the few remaining natives a mixed race. 

Cuthbert: town and railway junction ; eapital of Ran- 
dolph co., Ga. (for location of county, see map of беогша, 
ref. 6-Е"); 118 miles S. W.of Macon. It has a college for b 
and a college for girls, six churches, publie schools, agricul- 
tural and horticultural industries. Pop. (1880) 2.129; (iss) 
2,328 ; (1893) 2,500. EDITOR or *“ LIBERAL ENTERPRISE.” 

Cuthbert (illustrious for skill), or Guthbert (worthy of 
God): early English saint; b. near Melrose-on-the-T weel; 
entered the abbey there in 651, and in 664 became its prier. 
and shortly afterward prior of Lindisfarne. He retired in 
676. and till 685 he led a solitary life on Farne or Houe 
island. On Mar. 26, 685, he was consecrated Bishop “f 
Lindisfarne, but in 687 gave up his bishopric and retired t: 
his celi on Farne island, where he died Mar. 20, 637. He 
had the credit of working miracles. His life was written 
by Bede.—CUTHBERT, Abbot of Jarrow, wrote a moving Че 
scription of the death of the Venerable Bede 735. (œv 
Twysden, Decem Scriptores, 1652).—CuTHBERT, twelfth 
Archbishop of Canterbury (741-758), was a friend of Beni- 
face, and sympathized with Pope Zacharias in his effors 
to build up the papaey. His ne to St. Boniface dr 
scribing ecclesiastical abuses is in Hussev’s Bede's Historia 


Ecclesiastica. D. ia Canterbury, Oct. 26, 758. 
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Cuthbert Bede: See BRADLEY, EDWARD. 

Cutler, ELBRIDGE JEFFERSON: scholar and poet; b. at 
Holliston, Mass., Dec. 28, 1831. From 1865 till his death, 
Dec. 27, 1870, he was Professor of Modern Languages at 
Harvard. His writings include War Poems (1867) and Stella 
(1868). H. A.B 

Cutler, Manassen, LL. D.: Congregational minister; b. 
at Killingly, Conn., May 3, 1742: graduated at Yale in 
1765; was settled over a church in Ipswich, Mass. ; served 
as a chaplain in the army in the Revolutionary war; studied 
law and was admitted to the bar before he became a minis- 
He was an accomplished botanist and proficient in 
other branches of science. He described 350 species of 
plants indigenous in New England. He was a leader of a 
party that settled Marietta, O., in 1788, and his services in 
connection with the settlement and political relations of 
that whole region were invaluable. He returned to his 
еһигеһ in Massachusetts; declined a commission as judge 
of the Supreme Court of Ohio territory. He was a member 
of Congress (1801-05). D.at Hamilton, Mass., July 28, 1823. 
See the Life of Manasseh Cutler (2 vols., Cincinnati, 1888). 

Revised by GEORGE P. FISHER. 

Cutler. Trmotrny, D. D. Oxon.: educator and clergyman; 
b. in Charlestown, Mass., in 1685. He became president of 
Yale College in 1719; resigned in 1722; became a convert 
to episcopacy and in 1723 was ordained in England a mem- 
ber of the Church of England and became rector of a church 
in Boston. D. in Boston, Aug. 17, 1765. 


Cutlery [deriv. of Eng. cu/ler, a maker of knives, from 
Anglo-Fr. cotillere < О. Fr. cotelier]: sharp and cutting in- 
struments made of iron ог steel. The most primitive cutting 
instruments were flints, shells, etc., which were succeeded by 
bronze implements and weapons, and these in turn by iron. 
In recent years the use of wrought iron for cutlery has been 
almost entirely superseded by steel, all kinds of steel, such 
as Bessemer, open-hearth, and crucible, being used for dif- 
ferent classes of instruments. For the very finest instruments 
only the best quality of crucible steel is generally used. 
Formerly only the cutlery made in Sheffield, England, was 
considered to be of the highest grade—that is, for the 100 
years following Benjamin Huntsman's invention of cast 
steel, in 1770—but now cutlery of excellent quality is made 
in many countries in Europe as well as in the U. S. Many 
centuries ago swords and knives were made in Damascus, 
and also, during the Middle Ages, in Spain and Italy, of 
qualities which are equal to the best — їп {һе ргез- 
ent day. Cutlery is made almost exclusively by a forging 
process, hand-forging for knives and other small pieces, 
and forging under a power-driven helve-hammer for large 
pieces. The drop forging-press (introduced about 1860) is 
now superseding hand-forging. In the production of a fine 
quality of cutlery two things are most essential: first, the 
selection of steel of the quality proper for the particular in- 
strument to be made; and second, great skill on the part of 
the workman in forging at the right heat and in tempering. 
In modern practice the element of personal skill is rendered 
less important by the adoption of heating furnaces, whose 
temperature is carefully regulated by pyrometers, and in 
tempering and annealing baths and furnaces, whose temper- 
ature is also closely regulated. The old method of drawing 
the temper, in which the extent of drawing is regulated by 
the workman’s judgment of the color formed by a coating 
of oxide on the brightened surface of the hardened steel, is 
being superseded by the method of placing the articles in 
an oven of regulated temperature for a definite period of 
time. Axes and other cutting instruments which have a 
heavy thick portion and a cutting edge are commonly 
made of two kinds of steel, the former of a soft steel of 
— quality, and the latter of the finest kind of crucible 
steel. 


Cuttack, or Cattack : city ; capital of a district of the same 
name; on the Mahanadi river; 250 miles S. W. of Calcutta 
(see map of №. India, ref. 9-H). It has a temple and mosques, 
chapels, and manufactures of shoes, brass, and salt. Pop. 
43,000 ; of district, 1,800,000; area of district, 3,517 sq. miles, 


Cutter: & small vessel with one mast and a bowsprit, 
built with especial reference to speed. The distinction be- 
tween a cutter and a sloop is that in a cutter the jib has no 
stay to support it. The term “revenue cutters” is applied 
to those whieh are employed in the pursuit of smugglers. 
The cutters belonging to ships of war are clincher-built 
boats about 25 feet long. 


ter. 
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Cut-throat Trout: the Salmo mykiss; so called from a 
dash of scarlet or erimson always present between the 
branches of the lower jaw. The most widely distributed of 
the American trout, highly variable in its appearance, its 
range extending from Kamtchatka through all the rivers 
of Alaska, British Columbia, Washington, Oregon, Montana, 
and southward in the mountain streams as far as Chihuahua, 
but only including the northeastern portion of California. 
This fine trout sometimes reaches a weight of 30 lb. It is 
ii with black, and it is best known by its small scales, 
there being 160 to 180 in a lengthwise series along its sides. 

Davip S. JORDAN. 


—— SEWALL SYLVESTER, D. D.: clergyman; b. at 
Windsor, Vt., Jan. 19, 1813; graduated at the University of 
Vermont in 1835: ordained pastor of a Baptist church in 
West Boylston, Mass, 1836; pastor of the Baptist church, 
Southbridge, Mass., 1837-45; editor of the New York Re- 
corder 1845—50 and 1853-55; editor of the Christian Review 
1849-52; of the Watchman and Reflector in Boston 1851-53 ; 
in 1855 founded with Rev. Dr. Edward Bright The Eram- 
iner in New York; Professor of Rhetoric and History in 
the University of Rochester 1855-68; secretary of the 
American Baptist Educational Commission 1868-76; of 
the American Baptist Home Missionary Society 1876-79. 
He was author of Historical Vindications of the Bap- 
tists (Boston, 1858); Struggles and Triumphs of Religious 
Liberty (New York, 1876). D. in Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 7, 
1882. 


Cuttings: in horticulture, living asexual portions of 
plants which are detached and inserted in soil or water that 
they may root and form new plants. Cuttings are usually 
made of stems, although they are sometimes made of leaves, 
as in certain begonias and in gloxinias; sometimes of roots, 
as in blackberries and many ornamental plants, and they 
are sometimes taken from tubers, as in the potato. Stem- 
cuttings are of two general kinds, soft-wood and hard-wood. 
Soft-wood cuttings are employed in most common green- 
house plants, as geraniums, coleus, carnations, and the like. 
These are pieces of the firm growing wood, comprising one 
or two joints, and inserted in the soil usually not deeper than 
a fourth or half inch. Hard-wood cuttings are made from 
mature and dormant wood, as in currants and grapes, and the 
are most commonly planted out of doors. The best condi- 
tions for cuttings are a uniformly moist but not wet soil, 
which is porous and well drained, comparatively uniform 
temperature, and a greater or less degree of bottom heat. 
Full directions for propagation by means of cuttings may 
be found in Propagation of Plants, by A. S. Fuller, and 
The Nursery-book, bs L. H. Bailey. L. Н. BAILEY. 


Cuttlefish : any one of many dibranchiate cephalopodous 
epiidæ, 


mollusks, Specialy one of those of the family S the 
species of which are numerous [ 

and almost world-wide in dis- 
tribution. The term popularly 
includes nearly all the di- 
branchiate cephalopods, They 
are characterized by the pres- 
ence of an ink-bag filled with 
black or brown “ sepia,” a sub- 
stance which the animal ejects 
when pursued, so as to conceal 
itself from view by coloring 
the waters around it. This 
substance was formerly much 
employed in+making sepia or 
india ink (now made of lamp- 
black, etc.) This coloring- 
matter is so permanent that it 
has occasionally been prepared 
from fossil specimens. “ Cut- 
tlebone " (sometimes called ca- 
lamary) is in reality the cal- 
eareous internal shell of these 
animals, especially that of the 
Sepia officinalis of Europe. 
When powdered it is sold 
under the name of * pounce," 
and is used for polishing, for 
tooth-powder, and in making 
molds for delicate castings. 
It was formerly much used in medicine, but is valuable 
only for its feebly antacid proport In the tropical seas 
cuttlefish have been found weighing 2 tons. They are all 
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Cuttlefish : Sepia officinalis. 


622 CUTTY-STOOL 
marine. Мапу fossil species occur. Several species are 


found on the Atlantic coast of the U. S. See SQUID. 


Cutty-stool (Scottish, cuf/y or kittie, a woman of light 
or worthless character]. or Creepie Chair: formerly a seat 
in Scottish churches where offenders against chastity were 
obliged to sit for three Sundays, and receive a reprimand 
from the minister. 


Cutworms: larvæ. mostly belonging to lepidopterous in- 
sects of the family Noctuelitæ, and especially to those of 
the genus Agrofis, They cut off Indian corn, cabbage, and 
other plants just below the surface of the ground; and one 
species at least (Agrotis cochrant) climbs apple and pear 
trees and destroys the young buds. No effective remedy for 
their ravages is known. 

Cuvier, Fr. pron. kü'vi-à, GEORGE CHRÉTIEN LÉoprorp 
FRÉDÉRIC DAGOBERT, Baron: naturalist; b. at Montbéliard, 
then in Würtemberg, whither the family had removed from 
Jura in the sixteenth century upon embracing Protestant- 
ism, Aug. 28, 1769. His father was an officer in a French 
regiment of Swiss mercenaries, Не studied political science 
at the Carolinian academy in Stuttgart, through the interest 
of the duke. He wasan enthusiastic student from boyhood, 
and his passion for natural history showed itself in his thir- 
teenth year. lle became in 1788 tutor to the son of Count 
d'Héricy, who lived in Normandy, and remained in this sit- 
uation nearly кіх years, at the хате time pens his 
studies, Early in 1795 he removed to Paris, where he asso- 
ciated with Jussieu and Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire. He became 
in July, 1795, Professor of Comparative Anatomy in the 
Museum of Natural History, and began to form his great 
cabinet of comparative anatomy. In 1796 he was admitted 
into the Institute, then just founded. He displayed his 
genius for classification in а work called Tableau Elémen- 
taire des. Animaur (1798), and succeeded Daubenton as 
Professor of Natural History in the College of France in 
1800. In 1801 he commenced the publication of the impor- 
tant Leçons d'anatomie comparée (5 vols., 1801-05; new ed, 
1840) He married Madame Duvaucel. the widow of a 
farmer-general, and was chosen perpetual secretary of the 
Academy of Sciences in 1802. In 1808 he was appointed 
councilor to the Imperial University. He displayed a rare 
faculty of expressing scientific truths in popular and ele- 
gant language in his Discourse on the Rerolutions of the 
Surface of the Globe, in which he propounds the theory of 
the correlation of forms in organized beings. He was ap- 
pointed master of requests by Napoleon in 1813, and coun- 
cilor of stute in 1814. He published in 1817 his celebrated 
Animal Kingdom (Règne Animal distribué après son 
Organisation, in four volumes; new edition by his pupils, 
11 vols., with 993 plates, 1836—49), in which he proposed the 
arrangement of animals in four divisions—the Vertebrata, 
Mollusca, Articulata, and Radiata. Soon after the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons he was appointed chancellor of the 
University of Paris by Louis k ЛП. He was elected a 
member of the French Academy in 1818, and received the 
title of baron in 1820. He wrote many able notices of sci- 
entific men for the Biographie Universelle. Among his 
other works is an excellent Natural History of Fishes (1818— 
30, with the continuation by Valenciennes, 22 vols), of 
which eight volumes were finished during his life. Asa 
professor he was distinguished for facility of elocution, clear- 
ness of ideas, and the art of fixing the attention in philo- 
sophical or historical digressions. Не first applied to zóol- 
ogy the natural method, and founded a system on the basis 
of the invariable characters of anatomical structure. He is 
regarded as the founder of the science of comparative anat- 
omy, and his knowledge of that science was such that a bone 
or small fragment of a fossil animal enabled him to deter- 
mine the order, and even genus, to which it belonged, Dur- 
ing the last twelve years of his life he rendered important 
services ns о of the committee of the interior. He 
was created a peer of France in 1831. D. in Paris, May 13, 
1893. He had several children, but none of them survived 
him. His disposition was amiable, and his moral character 
unimpeachable, See А. de Candolle, Notice sur la Vie ef les 
Ouvrages de G. Curier; R. Lee, Memoir of Baron Cuvier 
(1833); L. de. Loménie, G. Cuvier, par un homme de rien 
(1841); Flourens, Curier, Histoire de ses Travauc (1845).— 
The brother of the naturalist. FrÉbÉRIC Cuvier, b. June 
28, 1773, published, with Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, Histoire 
naturelle des mammifères, 

juvillier-Fleury, kü'vée'vüflóree', ALFRED AUGUSTE: 
author; b. in Paris, Mar. 18, 1802; was educated in College 
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Louis-le-Grand, and became in 1819 private secretary to Louis 
Bonaparte, ex-Kingof Holland. In 1827 Louis Philippe chis 
him as tutor for the Duke of Aumale, and in 1834 he entered 
the staff of the Journal des Débats, Of his articles there 
exist various collections: Portraits Politiques ef révolutinn- 
naires (1851-52); Études historiques et littéraires (155b: 
Nouvelles Études. (1855); Voyages et Voyageurs (08M; 
Dernières études historiques et littéraires (48589); Historiens, 
Poètes et Romanciers (2 vols., 1863); Etudes et Portraits 
(1565-63). D. in Paris, Oct. 18, 1887. 


Cuxha’ven: seaport-town and watering-place of Ger- 
many; on the left bank of the Elbe, at its entrance into the 
German Ocean, 72 miles by rail W. №. W. of Hamburg, ш 
about 50 from Bremen (see map of German Empire, ref. 
2-D). It has long been the port whence Hamburg steamers 
depart when the Elbe is frozen; recently, however, nearly 

2,000,000 have been spent in improving the harbor, which 
has an area of 60,000 sq. meters, and a depth at low tide of 
264 feet, and is to be used by the largest steamers all the 
year round. Pop. (1895) 5,300. 


Cuyabá, kweée-da-baa’: city of Brazil; capital of the state 
of Matto Grosso; on the Cuyaba river, an atlluent of the Sic 
Lourenço and Paraguay (sce map of South America. ref, 5-E 
It is an episcopal town, and has a large military arsenal and 
barracks. Cuyaba originated as a mining town in 1718, and 
for a time the gold-washings were enormously productive: 
at present they are nearly abandoned, and the exports are 
unimportant, the surrounding region being very thinly xt- 
tled. The climate is hot but generally healthful. Pop. (Nt) 
about 20,000. H. H. 5. 


Cuyahoga, ki-a-ho'ga. Falls: town in Summit co., O, (for 
location of county, see map of Ohio, ref. 2-H); on C. A. and 
C. and E. and W. R. Rs. (Baltimore and Ohio system), ani 
on Cuyahoga river; 5 miles N. of Akron and 34 miles S. 5. F. 
of Cleveland. The village has 5 churches, 2 schools, manu- 
factures of clay-working machinery, rivets, electrical ma- 
chinery, bolts, paper, сос tile, turbine water-wherls. 
wire-machines, tinware, paper bags, flour. ete. ; it has abun- 
dant water-power, and medicinal waters. Pop. (1880) 2.2: 
(1890) 2.614; (1893) estimated, 2,800, 

EDITOR OF * REPORTER AND WESTERN RESERVE FARMER.” 


Cuyler, THEODORE LEDYARD, D. D.: clergyman; b. at Au- 
гога. N. Y., Jan. 10, 1822; graduated at Princeton College in 
1841; at Princeton Seminary in 1846; preached three vear 
at Burlington, N. J.; was first pastor of the Third Presby- 
terian church at "Trenton, N.J.: then pastor of the Market 
Street Reformed church in New York city; and became 

astor of Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian church, Brooklyn. 
N.Y. The twenty-fifth anniversary of his pastorate wis 
celebrated Apr. 5, 1885. Пе had then preached there 2.000 
sermons, delivered over 1.000 addresses, and received inte 
membership in the church 3,610 persons, 1.566 of them lr 
conversion, Не resigned in 1890. He is the author of =v- 
eral works, such as Cedar Christian (1863): The Empty Cro 
(1868); Heart-life (1871); From the Nile to Norway US): 
and Stirring the Eagles Nest (1890). Has also publishes 
over 2,700 letters and articles in newspapers and magazines. 
many of which have been reprinted in Europe. 


Cuyo: a portion of Chili which in colonial times ех 
tended E. of the Andes. The Spanish Government. had 
fixed the limits of the captain-generaley of Chili at. 1! 
leagues from the Pacific coast, and not long after the con 
quest some of the colonists crossed the Andes and founiet 
several towns on the other side. Опе of these, Cuyo, gave a 
general name to the region, which eventually extended te 
about lon. 63° W. and embraced Tucuman, Mendoza, and 
other flourishing places. The limits with the Platine prev 
inces were never definitely fixed, and the Araucanian маг, 
barring the best passes of the Andes, made it difficult 1 
maintain communications with the capital of Chili. Ir 
1776 Cuyo was transferred to the new viceroyalty of Buen 
Ayres, and the Andes were fixed as the western boundary 0 
Chili. HERBERT П. SMITE. 


Cuyp, koip, Атвұвт: Duteh painter: b. at Dort. По. 
in 1605; pupil of his father, Jacob Gerritse. Cuyp was oue 
of the most successful painters of effects of sunlight wher 
works we possess; а tonalist. rather than а colorist, and wt 
а happy perception of the picturesque, and as a painter ef 
the golden sunset phenomena he has had many inititers 
but few who approached him. He left a large пишт 
pictures, Much of his work is in England: five pictures 1 
the National Gallery, seven or eight in the Bridgewater Gl- 
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lery, and many in other private collections, Pictures of his 
are also in the Dresden Gallery, the Amsterdam Gallery, and 
in many others. D. at Dort in 1691. W. J. STILLMAN., 


Cuyp. JACOB GERRITSE: portrait and animal painter; b. 
at Dort, Holland, in 1575; pupil of Bloemart; with oth- 
ем, founded at Dort in 1642 a guild of St. Luke. D. after 
1649. 

Cuzco: a southeastern department of Peru; bounded N. 
by Loreto, E. by Bolivia, S. by Puno and Arequipa, and W. 
hy Apurimac, Ayacucho, and Junin. Area, 27.285 sq. miles. 
Capital, Cuzco. The southern and more populous portion 
is an elevated апа much-broken region between the lofty 
chains of the Andes and the central Cordillera; the rivers 
rising here break through the Andes northward, in deep 
cntions, uniting beyond to form the Ucayali, the true source 
ofthe Amazon, Beyond the Andes the northern and western 
portions of the department lie in the warm, damp plains of 
the Amazonian depression, and they are covered with forests 
which extend far up the mountain sides. The Cuzco basin, 
hy its fertility and delightful climate, is one of the most 
favored parts of Peru, but owing to the lack of eommuuica- 
tions its development has been slow. The Mollendo R. R., 
now in course of construction, will connect it with Lake 
Titicaca and the Pacific. The mountain regions of Cuzco 
are rich in minerals. Pop. (1876) 288,445 ; (1893) probably 
not much greater. HERBERT H. SMITH. 


Cuzco (Quichua, navel): an interior city of Peru; capital 
of the department of the same name: on an irregular table- 
land or terrace, 11,380 feet above the sea. To the N. W. 
the hill of Sacsahuainan rises high above, and two streams 
flow down through the city in ancient walled channels—the 
work of the Incas (see map of South America, ref. 5—B). 
Cnzeo is the most ancient city of Peru, and perhaps of 
America, It was the birthplace of the Inca power, capital 
af their empire, which eventually spread over a great part 
of the Andean region, According to tradition it was 
founded by Manco Capae in the twelfth or thirteenth cen- 
tury, It is certain, however, that some of the monuments 
are preincarial, and there ean be little doubt that an Indian 
wttlement existed here long before the time of Manco Capac. 
At the time of the conquest the city proper probably hiad 
50000 inhabitants, with as many more in the immediate 
vicinity. The streets were narrow, crossing each other at 
right angles, and paved with pebbles; near the center there 
was a large square, and from this radiated four streets to 
the four great Inca roads. The houses, at least of the bet- 
ter class, were built of stone, and covered with elaborate and 
handsome thatched roofs. But the glory of Cuzco was the 
('rurt-cancha, or great temple, commonly called the Temple 
of the Sun. lt was 296 feet long by 52 broad, and was 
originally built for a palace of the Incas. The interior of 
the main hall was lined in great part with thin gold. An 
elliptical gold plate at one end represented the Supreme 
Deity, and this was flanked by figures of the sun and moon. 
Its site is occupied by the Cathedral of Cuzco, but portions 
of the original walls are visible. The Ace/ahuasi, or great 
house of the virgins of the sun, has been replaced by à con- 
vent, but parts of this also can be traced, and portions of 
old houses and palaces about the city remain almost entire. 
"The world," says Mr. Squier, “has nothing to show in the 
way of stone-eutting and fitting to surpass the skill and 
accuracy displayed in the Inca structures at Cuzco.” On 
the Sacsahuaman hill behind the city is the great. fortress of 
Cuzeo, which probably was built before the time of the 
Incas. It is a fortification 600 feet long, and consisting of 
three walls, one above the other on successive terraces. 
They are built of immense stone blocks, some of them 27 
feet long by 15 high; and, what is very remarkable, the 
work is constructed with salient and retiring angles, involv- 
ing the true principle of modern fortification. Pizarro en- 
tered Cuzco Nov. 15, 1533 ; the city was speedily rifled of its 
gold, and in 1534 was given a Spanish government. It was 
besieged in 1536 by the Inca Manco, who set fire to the 
thatch roofs, burning most of them. For many years after 
the conquest, and long after Lima was founded, Cuzco re- 
mained the chief city, though no longer the capital of Peru, 
and it is said to have had in the seventeenth century about 
30.000 inhabitants. The population in 1893 was about 20,000. 
About seven-eighths are Indians, and Quichua is the com- 
mon language. The climate is cool, but seldom cold, and 
very salubrious. The Yucay and other valleys a few leagues 
distant yield tropical fruits. With the completion of the 
Mollendo R. R. to this point, Cuzco will doubtless renew 
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its ancient prosperity, while losing the air of antiquity 
which is now its great charm. See Markham's Cuzco and 
Lima, and History of Peru; Squier’s Peru; Prescott's Cor- 
guest of Peru; also INCAN ANTIQUITIES, 

HERBERT Н. Ѕмітн. 

Cuzco: Зее INDIANS or CENTRAL AMERICA, 

Cyane, si à-née (in Gr. Kvayf) : a water-nymph of classic 
mythology, who tried to rescue her playmate Proserpine, 
and was changed by Pluto into a fountain in Sicily. She is 
also called the wife of Æolus, god of the winds. The foun- 
tain Cyane, near Syracuse, still flows, and gives rise to a 
considerable river. 

Cya'nea [from Gr. «avos, dark-blue substance]: a genus 
of jellvfishes belonging to the discomedusan Sryphozoa. 
They have a large jelly-like disk, from the center of which 
hangs down the proboscis terminating in four greatly fringed 
lobes. From the margin of the disk numerous long tenta- 
cles are developed. The only species in North America, 
Cyanea arctica, reaches an enormous size, the disk being 
sometimes 7 feet in diameter, the tentacles 200 feet long. 
The European species is said to sting severely, but Cyanea 
arctica does not affect man except in places, as between the 
fingers, where the skin is thin, J. S. KINGSLEY. 

Cy'anide [from Gr. xéavos, dark-blue substance]: a salt 
of hydroevanic or prussie acid which has the composition 
HCN, containing the elements hydrogen, carbon, and nitro- 
gen. The cyanide which is manufactured in largest quan- 
tity is commonly called yellow prusstate of potash, or potas- 
stum ferrocyanide, (See Potasstum.) From this, other ey- 
anides, such as potassium cvanide, KCN, Prussian blue, ete., 
are prepared. Most cyanides are very poisonous. Some of 
them are of great importance in the arts, as in gilding, 
electroplating, photographing. Some are used in medicine. 

IRA REMSEN. 


Cy'anite, or Kyanite [Gr. кбароѕ, a dark-blue substance, 
dark blue + suffix -ite (used of minerals)]: а beautiful min- 
eral (sometimes called Disthene), a form of silicate of alu- 
mina. It often occurs crystallized, and generally in broad 
prisms, It is transparent or translucent, sometimes opales- 
cent, and exhibits various shades of blue. Its formula is 
A1405510,. 

Cyanogen [from Gr. xéavos, a dark-blue substance + root 
gen-, produce, in *yevydo, beget, сіс. ; so named with reference 
to Prussian blue, one of its compounds]: a gas formed by 
heating mercuric cyanide, It is colorless, has the odor of 
peach kernels, and is extremely poisonous. It consists of 
the elements carbon and hydrogen, and has the chemical 
formula С №. All the cyanides are related to evanogen, as. 
the chlorides are related to chlorine and the iodides to 
iodine. The group CN enters into chemical compounds as 
the element, Cl, does, and is said to play the part of an elc- 
ment. Such a group is called a radical. RA REMSEN. 


Cyanom'eter [from Gr. kúavos, а dark-blue substance + 
pérpoy, measure]: an instrument for measuring the blueness 
ofthe skv. It consists, essentiallv, of а disk divided into 
sectors, the several sectors being colored with tints of blue 
gradually inereasing in intensity. Held between the eye 
and the sky, some sectors will appear deeper, and some 
lighter in tint than the heavens. That one where the dif- 
ference is iusensible is the measure of the blueness for the 
time being. 

Cyano'sis [from Gr. xúavos. а dark-blue substance, dark 
blue + ending -wois, common to Gr. words denoting a con- 
dition of coming to be, or coming to have, as Al@wors, petri- 
fying (Albos), Tawais, a making equal (Zoos), iilwors, appropria- 
tion (15:cs), каше, justification (8feaws), ete., and so used of 
names of diseases]: & condition of lividity of the skin due 
to failure of the circulation or respiration. Congenital cyano- 
sis, or cyanopathy, is an affection in which the skin of the 
newly born infant shows this appearance. The popular 
term * blue-baby ” is sometimes applied to the child suffer- 
ing this disease. It is the result of various congenital mal- 
formations and conditions of imperfect development. Ете- 
quentlv the pulmonary cireulation is defective. In some 
eases the forumen ovale, à communication between the left 
and right sides of the heart, remains open as in the fatal 
state. The venous and arterial blood are mingled, as is 
normal before birth. Cyanosis may prove fatal in a few 
days after birth, but in other cases, with care, life may be 
prolonged for some years. Growth and normal development 
in other respects are rarely attained. 

Revised by WILLIAM PEPPER. 
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Cya’thea [from the Gr. кшабоз, а cup, alluding to the 
shape of its indusia]: a genus of beautiful tree-ferns of the 
family Polypodracee, found in the tropical regions of the 
Old and New World. The species are numerous, Cyathea 
arborea, a native of the West Indies, Mexico, and South 
America, has bipinnate leaves. Cyathea medullaris, a New 
Zealand species, has edible starchy roots. 

Cyathophyl'lum [from Gr. кшбабов, cup + фйААо>», leaf]: 
the typical genus of a prominent family of Palwozoic corals 
(Cyathophylliide) The Greek name, as well as the English 
name cup-corals, is applied to corals of this genus оп ac- 
count of the cup-shaped corallum of the single polyparies. 
The cup-corals are either simple or compound, and. their 
septie are arranged in groups or multiples of four, and they 
are particularly abundant in the Hinestones of the Devonian 
system, although the genus Cyathophyllum ranges from the 
Silurian to the Carboniferous, H. S. WILLIAMS. 

Cyax'ares (in Gr. Kva£aggs; Old Persian, Uvakèshatara, 
i. e. beautiful-eved) I.: a king of the Medes; began to reign 
in 633 в.с. He waved war against the Seythians, who in- 
vaded his dominions, and against Alvattes, King of Lydia. 
A total eclipse of the sun which occurred about 610 в. c. in- 
duced Cyaxares and Alvattes to make peace. Cyaxares and 
the King of Babylon took Nineveh in 625, Пе died. in 593 
B.C, and was succeeded by his son Astyages, who reigned 
from 593 to 569 в. c. 

Cyaxares II.: а son of Astyages, grandson of Cyaxares I., 
and uncle of Cyrus the Great. Though not mentioned by 
Herodotus or Ctesias, he is named by Xenophon as the suc- 
cessor of Astvages in the Median kingdom, and is probably 
the same as " Darius the Median " spoken of by the prophet 
Daniel (v. 31). He is supposed to have reigned in Babylon 
for two years after its conquest by Cyrus in 938 B.C. He 
came to the throne of Media in 569 n. c. 

Cybele (in Gr. KuBéAn. or Kv85A 9. called also Cybe’he (in 
Gr. Kv8589) and Rhe'a (in Gr. Pela. 'Péa, or Peln): a goddess 
of elassie mythology: called in. Phrygia and elsewhere in 
Western Asia “ Mother of the Gods” or “ Great Mother." 
She was supposed to be a daughter of Uranus and Terra, 
the wife of Saturn (Cronos), and the mother of Jupiter. In 
Phrygia her priests were called CoryBANTES (g. м). She was 
sometimes styled the * Bereeynthian mother," from the hill 
Bereeynthus, where she had a temple. She is generally rep- 
resented riding in a chariot drawn by lions, with a diadem 
of towers upon her head. 


Cy'eads [of uncertain no a small family of trees and 
shrubs (Cyeader), related to the conifers, with which they 
agree in being gymnospermous, They have mostly simple 
stems, with a large pith and large pinnately compound, ever- 
green leaves, which are clustered toward the summit of the 
stem. ‘They are of slow growth and are long-lived; the 
stem elongates by a slowly unfolding terminal bud, much 
as in the palms, which they resemble so remarkably that. 
they are popularly called “sago palms.” The ovules are 
produced on the margins of slightly modified leaves (in 
Cycas), or on the scales of cones (in other genera). The 
pollen-bearing flowers constitute cones, roughly resembling 
the cones of the conifers. Cyeads were very numerous in 
ancient geological periods, but they are now few in num- 
ber (about eighty species), and are restricted to the warm 
parts of the world. The living species are disposed in two 
families as follows: 1. C'yceducee, including but one genus 
—( yeas—represented by sixteen species, of which C. revoluta 
of China and Japan is common in conservatories, Its pith 
contains much starch, which is the "асо? of commerce, 
2. Zamracee including eight genera, of whieh Zamia (thirty 
species), Joon, and Bacephalartos are best known, Two 
spectes of Zama are natives of the Southern U. S. 
CHARLES E. Bessey. 


Cy’chla, or Cichla, sik’: a genus of perch-like, fresh- 
water fishes of the family Chromid@, sometimes placed in 
a separate family, Cichl idee, There are three or four bright- 
colored species, found in Brazil, Guiana, and Peru, and used 
for food. 

Cyclades, sik la-deez: a group of islands in the JFgean, 
numbering twelve in all, according to Strabo, so called be- 
cause they surrounded the sacred island of Delos (see map 
of Greece, ref. 17-L), These islands аге Муга, Delos, An- 
dros, Tonos, Mykonos, Naxos. Paros, Antiparos, Siphnos, 
Sertphos, Kythnos, and Keos. The nomarchy of the Cvelades 
in the modern kingdom of Greece includes, in. addition to 
the above, the following eight islands: Melos, Thera, Kimolos, 
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Pholegandros, Sieynos, Tos, Amorgos. and Апарће. The 
surface is mountainous, the soil productive, Pop. of the 
nomarchy (1896) 134,747. Area, 026 sq. miles. Syra or Her- 
mopolis is the most important city. 


Cyclamen, sik'la-men [from Gr. xvxAduaros, kPxAauls. a 
lant-name]: а name given to plants of a genus of the 
'rimrose family. There are two chief species in cultivation, 

Cyclamen eurojpeum and C. latifolium (C. persicum of 
florists), The former is the fragrant and the hardier spw- 
cles, and is native to the south of Europe. "The latter 
comes from Persia, The flower is one of the oddest in form, 
its brilliant ps being strongly reflexed, giving it the aj- 
pearance of being turned inside out. 

Cycle [from Gr. xóxAos, wheel, circle]: a period of time 
which finishes and recommences perpetually, The term 
has been employed for marking the intervals in which tw. 
or more periods of unequal length are each completed in a 
certain number of times, so that both begin again exactly in 
the same relations as at first. The cycles used in chronolezy 
are three: the cycle of the sun, the cvele of the moon vr 
Metonie cycle), and the cycle of indiction, The evele of the 
sun, or solar cycle, is a period of time after which the ime 
davs of the week recur on the same days of the year. If the 
number of days in the year were always the same, this cvele 
could onlv contain seven years; but the order is interrupted 
by the intercalations, In the Julian calendar, the intercalary 
day returns every fourth year, and the cycle consequentiy 
contains twenty-eight years. This cycle is supposed to have 
been invented about the time of the first Council of Nice 
(325 A. D.), but the first year of the first eyele is placed nie 
years before the commencement of the Christian ега. Hence 
the year of the сусе corresponding to any given vear in the 
Julian calendar is found by the following rule: add nine te 
the date and divide the sum by twenty-eight; the quotient 
is the number of cycles elapsed, and the remainder is the 
year of the evcle. Should there be no remainder, the pr ~ 
posed. year is the twenty-eighth, or last of the eyele. In the 
reformed calendar this rule can only apply from century te 
century, for the order is interrupted by the omission of the 
interealury day every hundredth year. (See DOMINICAL Lr- 
TER.) Тһе cycle of the moon is a period of nineteen solar 
veurs, after which the new and full moons fall on the same 
days of the year as they did nineteen years before. This 
cycle was invented by Meton, an Athenian astronomer, ard 
is known as the * Metonic eyele.” It contains 8.940 dass. 
which exceeds the true length of the nineteen solar vears Ly 
nine and a half hours, nearly. On the other hand, it excel 
the length of 235 lunations by seven hours and a half oniy. 
The framers of the ecclesiastical calendar, in. adopting this 
period, altered the distribution of the lunar months, in onder 
to accommodate them to the Julian intercalation: and the 
effect of the alteration was that every three periods of 6.44" 
days was followed by one of 6,939. The mean length of tm 
cycle was therefore — days, which agrees exactly with 
nineteen Julian years. The number of the year in the суге 
is called the GOLDEN NUMBER (9. t.). The evcle begins wil, 
the year in which the new moon falls on Jan. 1. To find th- 
number of any year in the lunar Cycle, or the golden num- 
ber of that year, we have this rule: add one to the date ard 
divide by nineteen; the quotient isthe number of сус 
elapsed, and the remainder is the year of the eyele. Shouii 
there be no remainder, the proposed year is the last or nine- 
teenth of the cycle. 

The cycle of indietions, or Roman indiction, is а pe 
riod of fifteen years, not astronomical, but entirely ar- 
bitrary. Its origin and purpose are alike uncertain, but 
it is conjectured that it was introduced by Constantine 
the Great about 312 of the common era, and had refer- 
ence to certain judicial acts that took place at stated im- 
tervals of fifteen years, It is considered as having com- 
menced on Jan, 1, 313. By extending it backward to th: 
beginning of the era, it will be found that the first усаг 
of the era corresponded with the fourth of the сус, 
In order, therefore, to find the number of any vear in the 
сусе of indiction we have this rule: add three to the ine. 
divide the sum by fifteen, and the remainder is the year of 
indiction, 


Сусе Planes of a Cone: the two planes through ore 
of the axes which are parallel to the planes of circular а= 
tion of the cone. The jun dn to the cyclic planes 
through the vertex are the foeal lines of the ROSE сөп, 
A sphere around the vertex of the cone is eut bv the Jatter, 
its cyclic planes, and its focal lines respectively, in à sphere- 
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conie, its eyclie ares, and its foci, and thus the reciprocal 
properties of cyclic planes and focal lines give rise to prop- 
erties of sphero-conics, which are in many respects precisely 
similar to those of plane conics. 


Cycling : the use of the “cycle "—that is, the bicycle or 
tricyele—by man for self-propulsion from place to place. 
Cveling is practiced throughout the world for pastime, for 
health, for business, and for military purposes. (For ex- 
planation of the principles governing the balance and mo- 
tion of cycles, 
see VELOCI- 
PEDE, Which is 
the original and 
generic term 
applied to all 
forms of “cy- 
cle." That in 
most common 
use is the bicy- 
cle, a machine 
consisting of 
two tandem 
wheels conneet- 
ed by a frame 
upon which is 
a seat. It is 
ə propelled by the 

feet of the rid- 
er by means of 
cranks attached 
to, or connected 
with, the driving-wheel. The tricycle is a similar machine 
with three wheels. Cycling was first practiced in the eigh- 
teenth eentury upon the hobby, or dandy, horse. This was 
à bieycle with wheels attached to a bar of wood rudely 
shaped like the body of a horse. The rider sat astride upon 
it and propelled it with his feet upon the ground. The 
Daron Drais de Saverbrunn made an improved hobby-horse 
whieh was used 1816-19 in the principal European and 
American cities. It was soon given up, however. In 1840- 
41 Kirkpatrick McMillan, a Scotchman, made a wooden bi- 
cycle with cranks, 
side levers, con- 
necting rods, and 
pedals. It was 
used successfully 
for years, and to 
him belongs the 
honor of making 





Fie. 1.—Ordinary (bicycle with solid tires). 


the first bicy- 
cle with cranks. 
McMillan first 


tried his cranks 
and side levers оп 
a tricycle in 1835. 
In 1846 Galvin Dalzell, another Scotchman, who had seen 
McMillan’s machine, made a bicycle remarkably like the 
safety of to-day. The handle-bar, size of wheels, and rake 
of front fork were nearly the same. Connecting rods took 
the place of the present chain. With it Dalzell could out- 
run а fast coach upon the highway. Michaux, a Parisian 
carriage-builder, is reported to have built а velocipede in 
1855 which was worked with cranks upon the front wheel, 
but Pierre Lallement made a better one, and patented it in 
the U. S. in 1866. Edward Gilman took out a similar pat- 
ent in England a 
few months ear- 





Fic. 2.—Safety (with pneumatic tires). 


lier. After this 
the | velocipede 
was developed 
with rapidity. 


The first modern 
bieycle was built 
in England in 
1867. This ty 

is known as the 
ordinary. Its 
Жэ». perfected form is 
shown in Fig. 1. Iron and steel took the place of wood in 
the frame and wheels, In 1874 there were in Great Britain 
twenty manufacturers of bicycles. The tricycle was known 
asearly as 1828, and one is illustrated in the English Me- 
chanic ir „Мау, 1866. It came into use іп 1877. About 





Fia. 3.—Lady's safety (with solid tires). 
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1884 the present safety came into use. Fig. 2 shows a 
safety of 1892 for men. The drop-frame bicycle was in- 
vented and made by Herbert S. Owen, of Washington, D. C., 
in 1887, and is peculiarly adapted for women. Fig. 3 shows 
а lady's safety with solid tire, now disused. 

The adoption of the safety as the permanent form of the 
bicycle, and of the pneumatic as its only suitable tire equip- 
ment, made possible a steady development in the construc- 
tion of both. Weights were gradually reduced from above 
40 lb.to 20 lb. for road, and even Bes the ball-bearing 
principle was introduced at every point of friction ; weldless 
steel tubing of increased gauge displaced the experimental 
tubing theretofore used : forgings were substituted for cast- 
ings; and every part became, so far as possible, easily attach- 
able and detachable. The pneumatic tire was perfected with 
— rapidity, and to the pioneer double-tube pattern were 
added several varieties of single-tube tires (in which the in- 
ner tube and its outer cover or * wearing-shoe ” are vulcan- 
ized together) In 1896 an ordinary injury to either type of 
tire may be permanently repaired in a few minutes. The 
heavy gooseneck saddle was likewise displaced by ladies' 
and gentlemen's saddles of light weight and hvgienie con- 
struction. Meanwhile to the single safety was added the 
tandem, “ triplet,” *quadruplet," and * sextuplet," carrying 
two, three, four, and six riders respectively, the first men- 
tioned used with nearly the same facility as the single wheel, 
the others almost exclusively for racing. 

The bicyele-building industry was of British origin, and 
for several years Great Britain supplied the best machines 
to all parts of the world. So great was the increase in the 
American trade from 1892 to 1896, however, that at the latter 
date the products of the faetories of the U. S. exceeded in 
value those of апу other country, and while a heavy tariff 
praetically prohibits the importation of foreign bicycles and 
sundries, those of U. 5. manufacture are largely exported to 
Mexico, South America. Japan, and even to Great Britain 
and France. There are in 1896 nearly 1,250,000 cyclists in 
the British isles, 2,000,000 in the U. 5., and as many more 
in the other countries of the world. 

In Great Britain there are nearly 140 manufacturers of 
high-grade bicycles, and a somewhat larger number who 
produce cheaper grades or only a nominal number. The 
total British product for 1895 exceeded 700,000 machines, 
representing a gross value of from $60,000,000 to $65,000,- 

0. Approximately, the same number were made in the 
U. S.—in 175 well-equipped factories and over 200 producing 
lower grades. In Great Britain and the U.S. there is a 
capital invested of fully $75,000,000, which includes the 
business of making tires, materials, sundries, and fittings. 

The cycle has become an important factor in the business 
as well as the pleasure life of two continents. The advance 
in construction has adapted the modern machine to the 
needs of both sexes and all ages, while the approximate per- 
fection of the pneumatic tire and the movement for better 
roads have made touring very popular in Europe and 
America. In 1895 over 5,000 bicycles accompanied tourists 
from the С. S. to British and continental ports, while over 
4,250,000 were transported various distances on U. S. rail- 
ways. Bicycle parcel-carriers are common. 

The bieyele has become a potent factor in awakening 
people to the necessity of better roads. "The strength of half 
a million cycling voters is felt in the U.S. municipal, State, 
and national politics; and many States, notably Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, and Connectieut, are now making liberal 
annual appropriations for permanent highway improvement. 
Early in 1896 the U. S. Congress established a national bu- 
reau of highways, under the direction of the chief of engi- 
neers of the army, and the special supervision of the depart- 
ment of road inquiry, whose province it is to have charge 
of the scientific laying out of all roadways in new territory, 
and to aid the movement in the various States by the dis- 
covery and free testing of building materials. In addition 
to the impetus given the cause of improved highways by 
the cvelists of the U. S., thousands of miles of side paths 
are being built by popular subscription. 

The safety type of wheel has been the subject of consid- 
erable experiment by the U.S. War Department, and by 
nearly every European government. Its usefulness in mod- 
ern scientifie warfare is unquestionable, but its place will 
not be so much in actual warfare as for the rapid move- 
ment of troops, for messenger service, and for skirmishing. 
Tests of the cycle for the carrying of dispatches over long 
routes have been made in Europe, but especially in the U. 5. 
under the direction of Major-General Nelson A. Miles, com- 
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mander-in-chief of the U. S. army, the most important of 
which was the “military relay race" from Washington to 
New York, in Dec., 1895, in less than twenty-four hours, 
under the most unfavorable conditions. The national guards 
of several States have adopted the bicycle into their volun- 
teer service, and the U.S. Military Wheelmen, branches of 
which have been formed in many cities, consists, in 1896, of 
several well-drilled battalions of cycling soldiery. 

There are national cycling organizations in the various 
countries, formed and sustained to promote the good roads 
movement, to protect the rights of its members as cyclists, 
and to govern the racing and in some instances the trade 
interests. The League of American Wheelmen, the Nation- 
al Cyclists’ Union (Great Britain), L'Union Vélocipedique 
(France), the Deutscher Radfahr Bund (Germany), the 
Canadian Wheelmen's Association, and the League of Vic- 
torian Wheelmen (Australia) have a combined active mem- 
bership exceeding 250,000. Each association has its of- 
ficial organ or regular bulletin. "The League of American 
Wheelmen has, in June, 1896, above 40,000 members. 

Cycle-racing has become a very popular sport, reaching 
its greatest development in the U.S. In speed trials the 
bieycle has beaten the best time made by the running horse. 
The principal road and track records, brought down to June 
1, 1896, are as follows: 


One mile, flying start, 1 min. 894 sec., by W. W. Hamil- 
ton, at Coronado, Cal., Mar., 1896. . 

One mile, standing start, 1 min. 49% sec., by Н. S. McCre 
Coronado, Cal., Feb., 1896. 

One mile, unpaced, 2 min. $ sec., by W. C. Sanger, Denver, 
Col., Oct., 1895. 

One mile, competition, 1 min. 55} sec., by E. C. Bald, Den- 
ver, Col., Oct., 1895. 

One hundred miles, 3 hours 52 min. 9$ sec., by C. Lesna, at 
Paris, Aug., 1895. 

American 24-hour track record, 452 miles 1,715 yards, by 
Louis Gimm, at Cleveland, O., Aug., 1895. 

One thousand miles road record, 4 days 17 hours 45 min., 
by J. Е. Gunther, Chicago, Ill., Oct., 1894, 

One hundred miles road record, 4 hours 40 min. 9 sec., by 
A. B. MeDonnell, Rochester, N. Y., Oct., 1895. 

Five hundred miles traek record, 22 hours 42 min. 40 sec., 
by C. Huret, Bordeaux, Sept., 1895. 

One hour track record, 30 miles 150 yards, by Tom Linton, 
Paris, May 19, 1896. 

During the year 1894 A. Н. Hansen, Minneapolis, Minn., 
rode 21,053 miles. 

During the year 1895 W. A. Rubey, of Louisville, Ky., rode 
95 centuries—that is, 100 miles or over per day for 95 
days during the year. 

The international S к are held annually for the 
purpose of bringing together the speediest racing represen- 
tatives of the various cycling countries. In 1893 these 
championships were held at Chicago during the World’s 
Fair; the year following at Antwerp, Belgium ; in 1895 at 
Cologne, Germany : and in 1896 at Copenhagen, Denmark. 

There are now over 25 bicycle journals іп the U. S. and 
15 in Great Britain, not including club organs. The com- 
bined cireulation of these publications aggregates 550,000 
weekly. The U.S. has 1 daily cycling paper, France has 2, 
and Germany 1. ' Nearly every European country has опе 
or more weekly or monthly bicycle journals, as has also 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and South America. 

LITERATURE.—A round the World on a Bicycle, by Thomas 
Stevens (New York, 1887): Across Asta on a Bicycle (New 
York, 1894); Lenz's World Tour Awheel (Outing, Aug., 
1892-); Cycling for Health and Pleasure, by Luther H. 
Porter (New York, 1805): and Two Pilgrims’ Progress, by 
Joseph and Elizabeth Robins Pennell (Boston, 1886). 

C. E. Tawney. Revised by ROBERT BRUCE, 

EDITOR * BICYCLING WORLD,” 


Cy'eloid [from Gr. xaos, circle + suffix -oid, based on 
elóos, appearance; €f. киклоє: 515. circle-like]: a plane curve 
generated by а point in the plane of a circle when the latter 
is rolled along a straight line. If the generating point. is 
in the circumference of the rolling circle, a “common ev- 
cloid " is generated: if the generating point be outside the 
circle, it marks a " eurtate" eycloid ; while if it be a point 
within the circumference, a“ prolate " or “inflected " eveloid 
is the result. That part of the eveloid which is generated 
in one revolution of the generating circle is called one 
“branch” of the eyeloid. The branches may be infinite in 
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number. That part of the straight line which is travers] 
in one revolution of the generating circle is the “ base " of 
one branch. A line bisecting the branch of а cycloid ard 
its base is the “axis.” The common cycloid is the “line of 
quickest descent "—that is, if one a be placed above ur- 
other, but not in the same vertical line, a falling body will 
move from the higher point to the lower more quickly along 
the are of an inverted common cycloid than by any other 
course, even if that course be a straight line. If a pendu- 
lum be made to vibrate in the are of a common evcloid, ne 
matter what the length of the are may be, the time wi 
always be the same. In practice, however, this result Пах 
never been attained. Experiments show that eog-whecis 
with teeth bounded by this curve have their friction reduced 
to the minimum. See EPicYvcLorp and Hypocyc orp. 


Cyclones [from Gr. xóxAos, — whirling storms of 
large horizontal dimensions. The whirling character of theme: 
storms was not discovered until about the end of the firs 
quarter of the nineteenth century. A cyclone is character- 
ized by a center of low atmospheric pressure toward which 
there is a spiral inflow of air. The inflow is against the sun 
(contra-clockwise) in the northern hemisphere, oppositely in 
the southern. A cyclone is meteorologically a “storm ” lu: 
it varies through all degrees of gentleness and severity. (ме 
STORM, STORM-AREA, HURRICANE, and TYPHOON.) These large 
storm-areas are often accompanied by smaller ones call 
“secondaries,” and the latter, when severe, have popuiaris, 
but erroneously, received the name of cyclones, See Toz- 
NADO, THUNDERSTORM, and H AILSTORM. 


Cyclopedia [abbrev. of encyclopedia = Gr. ёукоклотш- 
Bela for ёукфбкМмоз rabela, the circle of arts and sciences com- 
osing the standard education of a free-born citizen, th- 
iberal curriculum]: properly, а work which takes in ti« 
whole circle of learning. The term is often, though incor- 
rectly, applied to a work treating very fully of some one or 
two important subjects, as a Cyclopedia of English Litern- 
ture, the Cyclopedia of Anatomy and Physiology, ete. Se 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 

Cyclo’pean Walls: huge structures or walls of uncement- 
ed stones, the remains of which are found in Greece, Italy. 
and Asia Minor. These structures were so-called becau~ 
they were supposed to have been built by the Cvelopes of 
mythology. ‘The architecture is very different from that of 
the historic period. Some persons believe that they were 
erected by the Pelasgi, more than 1,000 years before the 
Christian era. The Cyclopean walls at Tirvns in the Pel» 

onnesus are formed of unhewn stones froin 6 to 9 fe: 
ong, and nearly 3 feet thick. At Mycenew are found may 
sive walls of stones, which are more accurately fitted ard 
are specimens of an architecture less rude than that of Ti- 
ryns. А more advanced style of architecture appears in 
some remains of Etruria. In the Etruscan masonry call 
Cyclopean the stones are hewn or squared and laid in hori- 
zontal courses, but are not сеа 


Cy’clopism: that form of monstrosity ог malformativn 
of the ftus in which only one eve is present, usually on 
the median line of the head. See TrRATOLOGY. 

Cy'elops (Gr. KéóxAov, literally, round-eved : xé«Aos. cir- 
cle + &y, eve], plu. Cyelo/pes: in classic mythology, a гасе 
of giants or monsters having each one eve in the mibi 
of the forehead. According to Hesiod, they were the s^ 
of Uranus, and were named Brontes, Arges, and Steps. 
Homer м шыг them as gigantic and lawless shepherd 
and cannibals who lived in Sicily. The most famous amerz 
them was Polyphemus. 


Cyclops: a genus of copepodous Entomostraca ; so све) 
from the fact that its two eyes are united in the middle iine. 
It has a shrimp-like body, 
the anterior segments be- 
ing united into a cepha- 
lothorax, the posterior 
forming a jointed abdo- 
men. The species are 
minute, and аге very 
abundant in fresh water, 
but none occur in the 





sea. They form an im- 
portant element in the food of many fishes. About twenty 
species are deseribed from the U. 5. J. 3. К. 


Cyclo'sis: See PROTOPLASM. 
Cyd’nus (in Gr. Кудроу): a river of Cilicia, flowir: 
through the city of Tarsus into the Mediterranean. It s; 
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celebrated for the clearness and coldness of its water. It 
was anciently navigable up to Tarsus (12 miles), but its 
mouth is now obstructed by bars. This river was the scene 
of Cleopatra’s celebrated voyage to meet Antony in 41 B. c. 

Cydo’nia: an ancient city of Crete; on the northwestern 
coast of the island. It was noted for the production of the 
quince (Cydonia). 

Cyg’nus (the Swan): a constellation of the northern 
hemisphere in the Milky Way, between Lyra and Cassiopeta ; 
comprises several bright stars, five of which form a cross. 
The parallax of the binary star 61 Cygni was measured by 
Bessel, who published in 1839 Measure of the Distance of 
the Star 61 1n the Constellation of Cygnus. 

Cylinder [from Gr. kéAwpos. from кол (уде, roll]: in ele- 
mentary geometry, a solid bounded by two equal and paral- 
lel circles or ellipses, forming its bases, and a curve surface 
generated by the motion of a straight line, called the genera- 
tric, which moves around the circumference of the bases so 
as to remain always parallel to itself. If the generatrix is 
perpendicular to the bases, the cylinder is right; if not, it is 
oblique. It is called circular or elliptic, according to the 
firure of the bases. A noteworthy property of this solid is 
that its contents are to those of the inscribed ellipsoid in the 
ratio of 8 to 2, а property discovered by Archimedes in the 
special case when the cylinder circumscribed a sphere. ° 


Cylle’ne (in Gr. KvAAfvn): а mountain of Greece; in the 
northwestern part of Arcadia ; was supposed to be the birth- 
be of Mercury (Hermes), who was called Cyllenius, and 

ada temple on its summit. Height above the sea, 7,788 
feet. It is now called Zyria. 


Cy’ma [from Gr. кіра а wave]: in architecture, a molding 
having & wave-like profile of double curvature. When the 
farthest projecting portion of the molding is concave and 
that nearest to the wall convex, it is called a cyma recta; 
when this succession is reversed, a сута reversa. 

Cymbal [from Gr. xóuBaXov, from xóuBos, hollow]: a brass 
musical instrument of percussion, circular in form and 
about 8 inches in diameter. Cymbals are played in pairs b 
striking one against the other, and produce a loud, hars 
sound of no fixed pitch. "The best are those made in China 
and Turkey. Cymbals were employed by the Greeks in the 
festivals of Bacchus and Cybele. 


Cyme [from Lat. сута, sprout == Gr. xüpa, foetus, sprout, 
deriv. of «dew, become pregnant]: a flat-topped or convex 
centrifugal inflorescence—viz., one in which the central 
flower of each cluster or division opens first, that flower 
terminating the axis, Linneeus restricted the name to com- 
| uno inflorescence of this sort, of which the elder (Sam- 
ucts) and. Viburnum offer well-marked examples; but mod- 
ern botanists, making the distinction between flowers from 
axillary and from terminal buds, employ it as a general 
term for all forms of inflorescence of the latter kind. 


Cymophane: See CHRYSOBERYL. 
Cymric Literature: same as Kymric LITERATURE (g. v.). 
Cymry : same as Kymry (q. v.). 


Cynan'chum [from Gr. кш», dog + &yxew, choke, i. e. dog- 
bane]: a genus of plants of the family Asclepiadaceew. 
Cynanchum acutum, found on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, produces the Montpellier seammony. Caoutchouc is 
obtained to some extent from the Cynanchum ovalifolium, 
a native of Penang. Other species have been used in medi- 
Cine, 

Cynewulf, or Coenewulf: an Anglo-Saxon religious poet 
of the eighth century; author of a collection of ænigmata, 
or riddles; of a life of St. Helena (Elene); and a Christ. 
Other poems are more doubtfully attributed to Cynewulf, 
sich as lives of St. Guthlac and St. Juliana and a Vision of 
the Cross; also a translation of the Phænir, a Latin poem 
ascribed to Lactantius. Henry А. BEERS. 


Cynics [from Gr. «viol, dog-like, deriv. of xóev, dog ; this 
name, probably first suggested by the name of the place 
Where they taught, Kuvócapyes, was applied to them on ac- 
count of their filthy appearance and disagreeable manners]: 
a sect of philosophers among the Greeks, so called from their 
dog-like temper and their disregard of the conventional 
usages of society. It is difficult to give any satisfactory 
account of the tenets of this sect, as during all the period of 
lts existence it was іп a state of constant fluctuation. Its 
professed aim was to inculcate the love of rigid virtue and a 
contempt of pleasure. Оп this point the testimony of Horace 
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—himself a zealous adherent of the school of Aristippus, 
the very opposite of the cynical sect—even were there по 
other. must be held conclusive; and according to his opinion 
the aim of the cynical philosophy was to induce every man 
to become “the guardian of real virtue." Diogenes belonged 
to this sect. It was founded in the fifth century B. c. by 
Antisthenes, a disciple of Socrates, who sought to imitate 
his master in disregard of outward splendor and contempt 
of riches, but his indifference to these things soon degener- 
ated into an ostentatious display of singularity. 


Cynoceph'alus [from Gr. «dev, dog + xe$aAf, head]: in 
Egyptian mythology, a dog-faced baboon. The Egyptians 
held these animals in great veneration, and professed to dis- 
cover by their aid the periods of the sun and moon. The 
name is now applied to a genus of African monkeys. See 
BABOON. 

Cynogale [from Ст. ку, a dog + yaA?, a weasel]: a singu- 
lar member of the civet family (WViverrido) found in Bor- 
neo, Sumatra, and Malacca, known scientifically as Cyno- 
gale bennettii, locally in Borneo as the mampalon. It is 
about 24 feet long, covered with thick, soft, dark-brown fur. 
The muzzle is long, much swollen near the end, and the toes 
are webbed. The animal both swims and climbs well. It 
feeds upon fish, crabs, small mammals, birds, and fruit. 

Е. A. Lucas. 


Cynosceph'als : a locality in Thessaly; was the scene of 
two important battles. In the first the Thebans defeated 
the tyrant of Pherw, in 364 в. с. In the second the Roman 
general Flamininus defeated Philip of Macedon in 196 в. с. 


Cynosu' оа Gr. xvvócovpa, name of the constellation ; 
«vyós, genit. of кйш», dog + obpd, tail—probably because four 
stars of Ursa Minor, including the North Star, were fancied 
to resemble a dog’s tail]: anymph of Ida, said to have been 
one of the nurses of Jupiter, who translated her into the 
constellation of Ursa Minor, which includes the North Star, 
In the language of poetry it signifies a “ point of attraction.” 


Cynthiana, sin-thi-aa'na: city (settled in 1780); capital 
of Harrison co., Ky. (for location of county, see map of Ken- 
tucky, ref. 2-H.); situated on the South Fork of the Licking 
river. and on the Kentucky Central К. R.; 66 miles S. of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. It has several churches, a graded free 
school, a female college, two flouring-mills, and two carriage- 
factories, and is noted for the manufacture of * Bourbon " 
whisky. It is in a very fertile agricultural district, and is 
the site of a famous race-course. A Confederate force num- 
bering 2,200 men, with artillery, under Gen. J. H. Morgan, 
attacked the city July 17, 1862, garrisoned by 350 Federal 
soldiers. It was surrendered, but not till the ammunition 
was exhausted. On June 11, 1864, Morgan with a large 
force, attacked the place again, and after two days' fighting 
eaptured Gen. Hobson with some 1,700 men. On the 14th 
Gen. Burbridge, with 7,000 men, fell upon Morgan (whose 
men were out of ammunition and exhausted), and drove 
him out of Cynthiana with considerable loss. Pop. (1880) 
2,101 ; (1890) 3,016. 

Cypera’ces : See SEDGE FAMILY. 


Cype’rus [tat from Gr. кбжероѕ, name of а marsh-plant]: 
a genus of plants of the family Cyperacee, distinguished by 
hermaphrodite flowers and compound spikes of numerous 
two-rowed glumes, without bristles, It contains numerous 
species, many of which are natives of the tropics, and others 
of the U. S. Some of them have tubers or corms which are 
mucilaginous and nutritious. The Cyperus esculentus (rush- 
nut), a native of Southern Europe, is cultivated in Italy, 
Spain, and France, and bears farmaceous tubers which are 
as large as a hazel-nut, and are called amande de ferre 
(ground almond) by the French. They are eaten as dessert, 
and are used in making orgeat. The papyrus plant is often 
referred to this genus, though separated from it by some 
botanists. 


Cypher: See CIPHER. 


Cy-pres Doctrine, see prà-dok trin: the doctrine or rule 
of equity that where a testator manifests a general intention, 
and has adopted a particular mode of carrying his — in- 
tention into effect, which, however, is eontrary to law, or im- 
possible of fulillment, then the general intent will be given 
effeet as nearly as may be consistently with the rules of law. 
The doctrine is more particularly applied to cases of char- 
itable bequests, where the particular form or manner of 
charitable disposition of the property is or becomes impos- 
sible, in which case another mode consistent. with the gen- 
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eral intent. will be adapted, so as to substantially give effect 
to it, if not in the exact mode indicated. It is also applied 
so as to modify the strictness of the common law in the 
case of personal legacies upon conditions precedent, in which 
‘ase it 15 held suflicient that the condition is complied with 
as nearly as it practically can be, where a literal compliance 
is or becomes impossible or contrary to law. The doctrine 
is derived from the civil Jaw, and rests upon the assump- 
tion that it gives effect to the real intention of the testator, 
who is presumed not to have intended that the impossibility 
of a literal compliance with his directions should defeat the 
general object of his bequest. The application of the doc- 
trine has in some cases been carried to an unreasonable ex- 
tent. The various States of the Union differ in their atti- 
tude toward it, some approving of its application, and some 
repudiating it, All of the New England States, except Con- 
necticut, have approved it. In New York, Indiana, Iowa, 
and other States, it has been repudiated in whole or in part, 
and in still other States it has not been decided upon. See 
INTERPRETATION. F. STURGES ALLEN. 


Cypress [from О. Fr. eypres < Lat. cyparis'sua, cuparis- 
виз, CY press-tree = Gr. китар:ссоѕ, a паше of Semitic origin, 
cf. Heb. gopher]: evergreen trees and shrubs of the genus 
Cupressus of the family Pinacee, (See CONIFERS.) About 
a dozen species are known, natives of temperate Asia, South- 
ern Europe, Western North America, and Mexico. The ge- 
nus is characterized by having globose cones, composed of 
shield-shaped, valvate scales, cach with numerous ovules, 
seeds narrowly winged, embryo with two (rarely three or four) 
cotyledons, opposite, evergreen awl-shaped and scale-shaped 
leaves, each usually with a dorsal resin-gland. The best- 
known species is the cypress of the Old World, Cupressus 
sempervirens, an upright, narrow, tapering tree with erect 
branches and a dark-green foliage. И is hardy in the South- 
ern U.S.and the south of England. The Monterey cypress, 
С. macrocarpa, of California is a more spreading tree, of 
rapid growth and much greater hardiness. It is one of the 
finest of the cvpresses. C. funebris of China has widely 
spreading, horizontal, and at length pendulous branches. 
Cypress wood is very durable, and specimens are known 
which are said to be several thousand vears old. The de- 
ciduous or bald cypress, Taxodium distichum of the swamps 
of the Southern U. S., is a tall tree with spreading branches, 
which bear linear, deciduous leaves. Its wood is soft but 
durable, and the tree is much planted for timber and or- 
namental purposes, It commonly sends up from its roots 
curious, hollow, conical growths (“ knees") which rise a 
yard or more above the ground. Their function is un- 

nown. C. E. B. 


Cy p'rian, Ѕліхт (more fully, Thas’eius Cecil'ins Cy- 
ria'/nus): a bishop of Carthage and Latin Father of the 
'hureh ; a native of Africa; b. about 200 А. р. He was а 
teacher of rhetoric before his conversion, which occurred 
about the year 246, and he was ehosen Bishop of Carthage 
in 248 a. р. In 250 he retired into the desert to escape from 
the perseeution which was ordered by the Emperor Decius. 
He returned to Carthage in 251, and then assembled a coun- 
eil on the subject of apostates who had lapsed in consequence 


of persecution. lle judged that these should be treated 
with moderation and lenity. He emphasized the idea of 


the Church, insisted upon the three orders of the ministry, 
and stoutly maintained the parity of bishops against the 
claims of the Bishop of Rome. He suffered martyrdom 
under Valerian, by PA Sept. 14, 258 a. р. He was 
eminent for his learning, eloquence, and zeal, wisely tem- 
pered with moderation. His works consist of thirteen trea- 
lises, the most inportant of which is his De Catholiew Ec- 
clesie Unitate, written in 252, besides eighty-one epistles, 
including a few addressed to him. all of which have pim 
to ecclesiastical affairs; See his Life by G. A. Poole (Ox- 
ford, 1840), and by Peters (Regensburg, 1877); ef. O. Ritschl, 
Cyprian und die Verfassung der Kirche (Gottingen, 1885). 
Best ed. of his works by W. Hartel (3 vols., Vienna, 1868-71 ; 
Eng. trans., Ante- Nicene Fathers, v. 263-596). 


Cyprin'ide [from Cyprinus, the longest known genus, 
to which the carp belongs]: the carp family ; an enormous 


group of fresh-water species, about 1,000 species in all, 
found in the rivers of Europe, Asia, Africa, and North 
America, ‘They are soft-rayed fishes, with smooth or cy- 


cloid seules, and with no teeth in the mouth, the lower pha- 
ryngeal bones (modification of the posterior gill arches) be- 
ing armed each with from four to eight highly specialized 
teeth. То this family belong the carp, roach, dace, tench, 
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barbel, gudgeon, goldfish, and the great array known as 
chubs, minnows, shiners, fallfish, and the like. They ar 
tasteless fishes, and full of small bones, hence of little value 
as food, but useful as food of predatory fishes. Most of the 
species found in the Eastern U. 5. are small. under 4 inchi» 
in length, the fallfish, which reaches 18 inches, being tie 
largest. On the Pacific slope these fishes reach a muc 
greater size, one species of Ptychoehedus in the Cori: 
reaching a length of 5 feet, and being the principal fissi- 
fish in the river. Davip 5. Jorpas, 
Cyprinodon’tida [from Gr. cumpivos, carp + 08005. д$дутоз. 
tooth]: a family of soft-raved fishes, superficially resembling 
the Cyprinide, but with the jaws provided with teeth and 
the pharyngeals entirely different. To this family belous 
the various species known as top-minnows, mummichess, 
killifishes, etc., abounding in brackish waters in most paris 
of the world, and often ascending rivers to the fountain 
heads. Many species are viviparous, some are lierbivoreis, 
and some are extremely small. Davip 3. JORDAN. 


Cypripedium [from Gr. Kéóxpis, Venus + Lat. pes, pedis 
foot]: а genus of plants of the family Orchidaceae ; remars- 
able for having two lateral and perfect anthers and another 
forming a dilated fleshy appendage above the stigma; ai 
Íor having the lip or [ш Лои large and somewhat pown 
or slipper shaped; hence the popular name lady's зт. 
About forty species are known, all terrestrial in habit, ran 
ing from the tropics to the colder regions of the northem 
hemisphere, and often found in bogs or in hilly wes 
Eight or nine species are indigenous in the U. S., the met 
common being C. acaule, the moccasin flower. This ranzes 
from the Carolinas into Canada, and has a large purple-pink 
flower. The largest species, C. spectabile. often 2 feet hist 
has from one to three purple-pink or almost white Liz 
soms, 


Cypris [from Gr. Késpis, Venus]: a genus of ostracod En- 
tomostraca, occurring in both fresh and salt water. The 
species are minute, have seven pairs of appendages, and are 





Animal of Cypris in the shell. after Claus ; enlarged : c. caudal fors : 
e, eye; Û liver; m, muscle ; o, ovary ; s, shell gland ; I, Il. IK 
IV, appendages. 


inclosed in a horny bivalve shell. The species are very nn- 
merous in both recent waters and in the rocks of almost al. 
formations. J. S. KINGSLEY. 


Cy'prus (in Turk. Kibris; Gr. Kéówpos) : an island of Ах. 
in the northeast corner of the Mediterranean; 44 miles >. 
of Cape Anamoor in Anatolia, and about the same distan 
W. of the coast of Syria. It is about 140 miles long. anv»! 
miles broad at the widest part. Area, 3,584 sq. miles Ti+ 
interior is occupied by a range of mountains, the highe' 
points of which rise nearly 7,000 feet above the sea. Тч 
mountains are of limestone formation. ‘The soil is generi 
very fertile, but the island is not liberally supplied wre 
water. The staple products are cotton, wheat, lins 
olives, silk; also grapes and other fruits. Wine of ce" 
quality is also made. In ancient times Cyprus Was devor-l 
to the worship of Aphrodite or Venus, who was ful 
to have here risen from the sea. Her temple was at Un 
Paphos, now called Kuklta. The оры occupants (d 
the island were probably the Japhetie Kittim (Gun. X. + 
who left their name in the old capital, Citium. Сурга 
scarcely ever for any great length of time independent, же 
held by the Pheenicians from about 1100 to (25 Bc; t 
the Assyrians from about 700 to 650 в. с.; by the шут 
tians from about 550 to 525 B.c.; by the Persians frt 
525 to 333 в. c. ; and then, after 323 в. c., by the Ptole 
till 58 B. c., when it became a Roman province. In # 
A. D. it was visited bv Paul in his first missionary te- 
The Saracens (from 649 А.р.) took and retook it жүс 
times. Wrested from the Saracens by Richard Cour i 
Lion in 1191, it was governed by kings of its own from n 
to 1489, and belonged to Venice from that time til! 177 
when it was conquered by the Turks. In 1878 the isi": 
was ceded to England in consideration of an annual par 
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ment to the Porte of £92,400, (See BERLIN CONGRESS), In 
IN? a constitution, with an elected Council, Was granted to 
Cyprus. Perhaps no country on the globe has. changed 
masters so many times, or holds within its bosom the relies 
of so many civilizations. 

For many years Cyprus has been a hunting-ground for 
archeologists. The Codec Cypréus, containing the unmu- 
ulated Gospels, was found here in the ninth century, and 
was carried to Paris in 1673. Pococke saw ruins and tombs: 
the Abbé Мати, who visited the island in the latter pan 


of the eighteenth century, describes marbles, medals, idols, 
апі lamps, but the Turks would not permit diggings, Later 


a number of silver bowls were found, one of which, now in 
the collection of the Due de Luynes, closely resembles those 
found by Layard at Nimroud. In 1845 a bas-relief in 
black basalt was found at Larnica, upon which is sculptured 
the figure of Sargon, King of Assyria, father of Sennach- 
erib, “This bore the inscription in cuneiform letters, “ From 
the great King Sargon to his vassal friend, the King of 
Citium.“ Excavations begun about 1870 by Gen. Louis Р. 
di Cesnola, resulted in the finding of statuettes and other 
objects, Including those comprised in the Cesnola collection 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York city. The 
population Was (1881) about 209,300. The inhabitants are 
orderiv and easily ruled. A large portion are Greeks. Capi- 
tal, Nicosia. See works on Cyprus by Lang, Hepworth Dixon, 
and Sir Samuel Baker; also vol. lil. of ZZ Art et l'Antiquité 
en Orient, by Perrot and Chipiez (Eng. trans, 1885). 


Cyrena'iea (in Gr. Kvpmraía) : the ancient name of a re- 
mon of Northern Africa, now known as Barca (g. 0). It is 
also called Pentapolis, from its five cities, Cyrene, Apol- 
lonia, Teuchira, Hesperides, Barea: atterward Cyrene, 
Apollonia, Ptolemais, Arsinoë, Berenice. The principal 
сиу was Cyrene, from whieh the name was derived. Cyre- 
nalea was bounded on the W. by Africa Propria, on the E. 
һу Marmarica, and extended southward as far as Libya 
Inferior, The original inhabitants, now represented by 
the Berbers, were probably descendants of Phut, the third 
sm of Ham (Gen. x. 6), The Greeks began to colonize this 
part of Africa about 631 B. с. Till 420 в. с. Cyrenaica was 
governed by a dynasty of eight. kings, four of whom bore 
the name of Battus, and four the name of Arcesilaus. A 
democratic republic was then established. In 332 в, c. the 
ype submitted to Alexander, Under the Ptolemies many 
ews settled there. In 70 B. c. Cyrenaica became a Roman 
— and afterward a part of the Byzantine empire. 
n 616 A. D. it was conquered by the Persian Chosroes 
(klosroo), in 647 was overrun by the Arabs, and now is 
under the rule of the Turks, whose authority, however, is 
hardly more than nominal. 


Cyre’ne (in Gr. Кир): the capital of Cyrenaica; situ- 


ated about 10 miles from the Mediterranean, and 1,800 feet | 


above the level of the sea, It was founded. about 631 R. c. 

by a colony of Spartans. Cyrene carried on an extensive 

commerce with Egypt and Greece through its port called 

Apollonia, The site is now oceupied by Grenae or Aurin. 
Cyriacus of Ancona: See Kyriacus. 


Cyril, or Cyril'lus, Saist: Bishop of Jerusalem: b. 
probably at Jerusalem in 315 A.D. ile was ordained а 
deacon In 234 or 3395, a presbyter in 345, and became Bishop 
of Jerusalem in 350 or 351. Acacius, Bishop of Cæsarea, 
Who was an Arian and an enemy of Cyril, caused the latter 
to be deposed by a council in the year 358. He was re- 
stored in 259, again deposed in 360, again restored in 362, 
deposed the third time in 367. and the third time restored 
ш 368, He is said to have predicted the failure of Julian's 
attempt to rebuild the Jewish temple in 263, D. in Jerusa- 
lem, Маг. 18, 386. The best editions of his works are bv 
Milles, Oxford, 1703, and. by Touttée (Benedictine), Paris, 
130, reprinted in Migne's Pat. Gr, XXXIII His writings 
are of especial value for questions of Christian archwology 
and liturgy. Chief of them is his Catechetical Lectures, Eng. 
trans, In Nicene апа Post-Nicene Fathers, vol. viii. i 


Cyril, or Cyrillus, Ѕлхт: one of the fathers of the 
Grek Chureh; b. at Alexandria, in Egypt. Пе was the 
nephew of the famous Patriarch of Alexandria, Theophilus, 
and succeeded him after some opposition in 412. Doubtless 
he inherited some of his uncle's severe and uncompromising 
spirit, The chief authority for his life, the historian Soc- 
mates, has been accused of one-sideduess in the narration of 
the details of Cyril's life, on account. of. his sympathy for 


j inthe Nestorian controversy, 
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the erty (416), but gave as his reason their violent assaults 
upon the Christians. He is best known for the part he took 
He presided over the Council 
of Ephesus in 431, which deposed Nestorius. D. in Alex- 
andria, June, 444. [His voluminous writings are found in 
Migne’s Patrologia Graca, LXVITE-LANXVI. (reprint of 
edition of Aubert, Paris, 168). The confutation of Julian 
the Apostate, in ten books, written in 433, is especially in- 
teresting. Cf. his Life by J. Корак (Mainz, 1881), and 
Charles Kingsley's Сураба, Where is an English transla- 
tion of his commentary on Luke (Oxford, 1859), and of his 
five Tomes against Nestorius (1881). J. J. KEANE. 


Cyril, originally called Constantine: son of Leon of 
Thessalonica, and elder brother of Methodius: b. 827 A. D. 
About 850 Cyril went as a missionary among tlie Chazars in 
the Crimea; in SGI Methodius went to Bulgaria: and in 
863 the two brothers went together to Moravia. They were 
the apostles ofthe Slavie race. Cyril invented the alphabet 
and translated into the Slavie language the Psalter and all 
of the New "l'estunent, except the Apocalypse. In S68 he 
obeyed the pope's summons to Rome to explain their eon- 
duct in conducting services in the vernacular and not in the 
Roman tongue, and won the pope to their side, but retired 
to a monastery in the city, became a monk, taking the name 
of Cyril, and there died Feb. 14. 869. See J. A. Ginzel, 
Geschichte der Slawenapostel Cyril und Method (Leitmeritz, 
1857; 2d ed. Vienna, 1861). 


CyriMie Alphabet: an alphabet invented. about 863 
A. D. by W. Cyril, the apostle of the southern Slavi. It was 
based upon the older Glagolitie alphabet. Some writers, 
however, make the Glagolitie the invention of Cyril, while 
the so-called Cyrillic they consider to be the invention of 
Clement, Bishop of Welitza, who died in 916 4. р. ‘The Cyril- 
lie, with a number of modifications, is the alphabet used in 
Russia and some other Slavic countries, 


Cyril Luear: Patriarch of ee b. 
probably in 1572: studied at Venice and Padua, and lived 
a long time in Switzerland, particularly in Geneva. He 
was greatly attracted by the Reformed doctrine, and so, 
although he became a Greek Patriarch of Alexandria in 1602, 
and was transferred to Constantinople in 1621, he tried to 
effect a union between the Greek Church and the Protes- 
tant doctrines. To this end he published his Confession in 
Latin in 1629, in Greek in 1621, and in both languages at 
Geneva in 1633. The work is essentially Calvinistic, and 
his boldness stirred up great opposition, Five times was 
he deposed and five times reinstated. Finally in 1638 he 
was accused of high treason, and by order of the sultan he 
was strangled and his body thrown into the Bosphorus. 
His doctrines were repeatedly anathematized after his death. 
It was he who in 1628 sent to Charles I. of England the 
famous CODEX ALEXANDRINUS (g. U.). 


Cy’rus the Elder, surnamed Ti Great: founder of the 
Persian empire; the fourth in lineal descent from the first 
King of Ansan (or Elam), the mountainous country E. of 
Babylonia. In the early part of his reign as King of Ansan, 
B. C. 549, he was attacked by Astvages, King of Media, but 
he defeated him and took bis capital, Ekbatana (now Hama- 
dan) Within the next three years he obtained possession 
of Persia, and so styled himself * King of Persia” (546). 
He then conquered Lydia (540), and ventured against the 
Babylonians, Nabonidus, the King of Babylonia, lived. in 
Teva. a quarter of Babylon on the western bank of the 
Euphrates, and sent his son Bil-sana-ut-sur, called Bel- 
shazzar (Dun. v.) with the army to Sippara, in Northern 
Babylonia. In 538 Cyrus advanced into Akkad (Northern 
Babylonia). Nabonidus went to Sippara, but the city was 
by treachery delivered into the hands of Cyrus “ without 
fighting? (June 14, 538) Nabonidus fled, On June 16 
similar treachery opened the gates of Babylon, and. the sol- 
diers of Cyrus * without fighting "entered Babylon, On the 
3d of the next month Cyrus entered the city. With the 
conquest of Babylonia Cyrus was supreme ruler from the 
Mediterranean Sea to the mountains of Hindustan. In 529 
he died upon a military expedition. He left two sons, 
Cambyses, who succeeded him, and Smerdis, and several 
dauzhliters. 

The above aecount is based upon cuneiform inscriptions 
deciphered since 1880, and can doubtless be relied upon. 
It differs widely from the account. given by Herodotus 
(bk. i), which briefly is this: The father of Cyrus was Cam- 


in Crete, 


the Novatians (see NovaTiay). Cyril expelled the Jews from | byses, a Persian nobleman; his mother мах Mandane, а 
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daughter of Astvages, King of Media. Before her mar- 
riage Astvages dreamed that from her a stream of water 
flowed forth as not only to fill his capital, but to flood the 
whole of Asiu—hence he married her to a man whom he 
considered much. inferior to a Median, thinking thereby to 
defeat the prophecy. But before her child was born he had 
another dream. This time he fancied that. he saw a vine 
grow out of his daughter which overshadowed the whole of 
Asia. He was alarmed lest his daughter's son should cast 
him down from his throne, and accordingly had his daugh- 
ter removed to his palace. When her child) was born he 
commanded an officer named Harpagus to kill Cyrus, Har- 
pagus promised to obey the order, but privily committed 
the infant to the care of a herdsman, who brought him up 
with his own children, Cyrus, having discovered the secret 
of his birth, and having inured himself to the hardy habits 
of the warlike Persians, incited the latter to revolt. against 
the King of Media. He defeated Astvages in battles and 
ascended the throne. He conquered Croesus, King of 
Lydia, and extended his dominions by the conquest of 
other states. Among his exploits was the capture of Baby- 
lon. by diverting the river. Euphrates from its channel 
while Belshazzar was feasting. 

The name of Cyrus occurs in Ts, xliv. 28; xlv. 1, or prior to 
his birth. as those believe who hold to the unity of the book. 
There is also an allusion to his capture of Babylon, Is. xlv. 
1, and as there is no mention of fighting it agrees with the 
statement. quoted above. Similarly the allusion to the cap- 
ture in Dan. v. 30, 31, looks toward treachery, not a siege 
as Herodotus relates; confounding probably the siege under 
Darius with the capture by Cyrus. The inscriptions make 
it plain that Cyrus was a polvtheist and idolater. Yet he 
was no bigot, but practiced. religious toleration, He issued 
an edict that the Jewish captives who had been deported to 
Babylon should return to Jerusalem and rebuild. their 
temple (Ezra i. 14), Herodotus states that he afterward 
invaded the country of the Seythian Massagetie, who were 
ruled by Queen Tomyris, and that. he gained several vic- 
tories over her, but was drawn into an ambush and killed 
in 529 B.C. According to Xenophon, Cyrus died a natural 
death at Pasargade. About his name legends and myths 
have ciustered. These are found related in Herodotus and 
Xenophon, whose Cyropedia is a romance which has him 
for a hero. See the cuneiform inscriptions translated in 
Records of the Past, new series, vol. v. (1892), pp. 144-176. 

SAMUEL MACAULEY JACKSON, 


Cyrus the Younger: the second son of Darius H. Nothus, 
King of Persia; b. about 424 в.с. His father made him 
satrap of Lydia and Phrygia in 407 в. ©. Accused of con- 
spiring against his elder brother, Artaxerxes Mnemon, who 
had succeeded his father as king, he was pardoned and con- 
tinued in office. As satrap, however, he collected a large 
native army and hired 13.000. Greek mercenaries, of whom 
Clearchis, a Spartan, was the leader, and among whom was 
Xenophon the historian. In the year 401 B. с, Cyrus moved 
his army from Sardis, but kept his soldiers in ignorance of 
their destination, He met the army of Artaxerxes at Cunaxa, 
Where, rashly exposing himself in the front, he was killed, 
about Sept., 401 B. с. His charagter is praised by Xenophon. 
The retreat of his Greek mercenaries is immortalized in 
Xenophon's Anabasis. 

Cyst [from Gr. «dors, bladder]: a hollow tumor or path- 
ological structure in the form of a bladder. The name is 
also applied to hollow organs with thin walls, as the gall and 
urinary bladders. Pathological cysts are frequently trans- 
parent and of great tenuity, They are mostly lined by an 
epithelium, and are either simple or compound, 

Cysticer’cus: See HYDATID., 

Cystidea: an order of crinoid-like forms of Echinoderms 
occurring only as fossils in the rocks from the Lower Silurian 
to the Carboniferous, They were attached, either directly 
or by the intervention of a stalk, and had an oval or glob- 
ular body, and frequently weakly developed arms. Dee 
CRINOIDEA, J. 5. К. 

Cysti'tis [from Gr. «doris, bladder]: inflammation of the 
bladder. It may be acute or chronie, IL is more frequent 
in men than in women. It may be the result. of blows, 
kicks, bruises, punctured or incised wounds. It also occurs 
from holding the urine too long, from urine which is irritat- 
ing—either highly acid or very alkaline—or from the irri- 
tation of caleulus and gravel in the bladder, In old men it 
results from enlarged prostate (neck of the bladder), and 
in women from inflammation and diseases of the uterus and 
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pelvie cellular tissue. The symptoms of an acute case are 
chilliness, fever, nausea and vomiting, prostration of 
strength, pain and sense of heat over the bladder, constant 
desire to urinate, often with inability to do so, and the vonl- 
ing of urine thick and creamy like pea-soup. The treat- 
ment consists in — in some enses, iee-pneks over the 
bladder; in others, hot poultices and fomentations хртїпК 
with laudanum, optates and chloral by the mouth to alas 
pain, the free use of alkaline and demulcent drinks, anl in 
withdrawing the urine by the catheter twice daily, washing 
out the bladder with tepid or cool water, medicated ur 
carbolated. 


Czar (Russ. far, like Germ. Kaiser, from Lat. боғла): 
the title of the Emperors of Russia, As early as the twelfth 
century this title was given by the Russian annalists to the 
Grand Duke Vladimir and his successors, but it was nt 
officially used till the sixteenth century. The title cesare- 
witch was introduced in 1799 by Paul IL, who bestowed 
it upon his second son, and the titles of cesarewiteh and 
cesarevna are still applied to the heir-apparent and his 
wife. In Russia the popular appellation of the sovereign i5 
Gossudar (Hospodar, “lord "J. The term white czar is one 
of great antiquity, and signifies an independent czar. 

Czartorys'ki, chaár-to-riskée, ADAM GEORGE, Prince: 
Polish patriot; а son of Prince Adam Casimir, president cf 
the Polish. Diet; b. at Warsaw, Jan. 14, 1770; educated at 
Edinburgh and London. He fought against Russia in 17:4. 
was taken to St. Petersburg as a hostage, and guined tre 
favor of the Grand Duke Alexander, who appointed him 
assistant minister of foreign affairs in 1802, which pe~- 
tion he resigned in 1808. In the revolution of 15830 he 
supported the Poles against Russia, and was elected presi- 
dent of the new government Jan. 1831, but atter the de- 
feat of the Poles in August of that year went into exile, con- 
tinuing to labor for his country, and refusing an amnesty 
offered by Alexander И. D. in Paris, July 16, 1561. 


Czaslau, chaas'low : а town of Bohemia: 40 miles E.S. Е. 
of Prague (see map of Austria-Hungary, ref. 3-E). It has 
manufactures of beet-sugar and spirits, and a church жп 
the highest spire in Bohemia (290 feet). At Chotusitz, 2з 
miles №. of Czaslau, Frederick the Great defeated the Aus- 
trians May 17, 1742. Pop. 8,388. 

Czech Language: See SLAVIC LANGUAGES. 


Czech Literature: the literature of the Czecho-Slars 
i. e. the Slavic portion of the population of Bohemia, Mora- 
via, and Silesia. To the same stock really belong the 
Slovaks in Northwestern Hungary: but since the beginninz 
of the nineteenth century they have endeavored to Кер 
themselves distinct from the other Czechs, and now ther 
literature requires separate treatment. (See SLOVAK LITERA- 
TURE.) Of the three provinces named above, Bohemia is far 
the most important, and Czech literature is in the main the 
literature of Bohemia. 

The Czechs entered the circle of the civilized world at 
the time of their conversion to Christianity by Cyrillus aud 
Methodius, the Greek apostles to the Slavs, in the see 
ond half of the ninth century. They had already cone 
into slight contact with Latin Christianity, but their real 
conversion was due to the Greek Church. [lence their first 
acquaintance with letters was under Greek influence. They 


adopted the Cyrillic seript, and this survived among them 


for several eenturies. t does not appear, however, that 
during this period they created what сап be called a litera- 
ture. During the romantic revival of national feeling in t^e 
first half of the nineteenth century, to be sure, certain 
supposed discoveries of ancient manuscripts led many Czechs 
to believethat their race had had a literature even before it 
became Christian, Such were the AGaiginhofer MSS, cune 
taining fragments of early epic songs; the Judgment of Li 
buša (Libusin soud); the Old Czech glosses in the se-cadel 
Mater- Verborum. a glossary of the thirteenth century: and 
the (Görlitz Fragments of & very early translation of the 
Gospel of John. Suspicious circumstances about the finds 
ing of these manuscripts, however, as well as the charac 
ter of them, led almost at once to a doubt as to their wie 
thenticity : and now, after a vehement literary controyer 
of more than half a century, few Czech scholars still declare 
their belief in them. 

The real literature of the Czechs did not becin until 
after Greek Christianity had yielded to Latin. This pre 
ess began as early as the tenth century, and was helped өп 
by two influences—first, the introduction into Bohemia ef 
Roman Catholic Slavs from Bosnia and Dalmatia, bringing 
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their so-called glagolitic (Slavonic glagol = word) manner of 
writing; and second, the political and social Germanization 
of the Czechs. The first of these influences led to the grad- 
ual abandonment of Greck rites and of the Cyrillic script, 
the visible signs of connection with Byzantine civilization; 
and by the end of the eleventh century both had disap- 
peared in all but the remote parts of the Czech land. The 
Germanization of the Czechs was a slower matter; but it went 
constantly on, owing to the German connections of the 
ambitious Roman Cutholie clergy, and to the fascination for 
the Czech nobles of the feudal system as they saw it in Ger- 
many. By the end of the twelfth century Occidental culture 
in its German form had everywhere penetrated Bohemia 
and Moravia. and, furthermore, great. numbers of Germans 
had settled throughout both provinces. Their feudal de- 
pendence upon the German. emperors had begun almost 
two centuries earlier, During the thirteenth century every- 
thing helped on the change. King Wenzel (Vaeslay) I. 
1230—53) made his court as German ах possible, surrounded 
himself with German knights and minnesingers, loved tour- 
naments, the chase, and all chivalric amusements, His son, 
Premvsl Otokar II. (1253-78), continued in the same course; 
and the political events which came near making him, in- 
stead of Rudolph of Hapsburg, the founder of a new line of 
emperors were very favorable to the diffusion of German 
ideas, ‘These conditions continued through the whole of 
the next century. In 1310 the family of the Premyslids 
was succeeded by the pure German family of Luxembourg; 
and the two most notable kings of this line, Karl I. (1246— 
7". later as German. emperor. known as Karl IV., and 
Wenzel IV. (1378-1419), did not conceal the mainly German 
character of their interests and designs. lt was not until 
the very end of the fourteenth century that the agitation 
roduced by the Hussite controversy led to a distinct. na- 
попа] reaction against this prevailing Germanism. 

Under these circumstances it is not. surprising to find the 
first considerable manifestations of Czech literary activity 
closely connected with those literary movements which ap- 
pear in Germany in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
and which, in fact, had their origin still farther west 
than Germany, i.e. in France. If the Latin chronicle of 
Kosmas of Prague (d. 1125) and a few other works of the 
same kind are omitted, there are no monuments of importance 
in Bohemia or Moravia until the thirteenth century. Then 
appear works both religious and profane of the determi- 
nate medieval character just described, which extend on 
through the whole fourteenth century, and even later, The 
oldest undoubted religious monument is а poem of the thir- 
teenth century, beginning Slovo do svéla strorené (The Word 
treated in the World), It isasong based on some Latin origi- 
nal. and the precursor of many. About the sume time le- 
gnds began to be written; and there exist, dating back to 
the thirteenth century, fragments of legends about the Fir- 
gin, about the Pussion, the Apostles, the Holy Ghost; to 
the fourteenth century, the legend of Judas and Pilatus, 
that of Sl. Alexis, St. Dorothea, St. Catherine, St. Proco- 
pus, Mary Magdalen, the Apostle John, ete. In the time 
of Karl IV. these and other legends were collected in a 
Passional,which shows the influence of the Legenda Aurea of 
JacoBUsDE VORAGINE (q. 8). To this period also belong sev- 
eral religious poems of the allegorical and didactic character 
so dear to the Middle Ages, e. g. an anecdotical interpre- 
tation of the Zea Commandments, the Debate of the Soul 
4nd. the Body, the Rich Man, the Transitoriness of the 
H orid, ete. At the same time the translation of the va- 
rius books of the Bible was slowly going on; and finally, in 


1410-16. a collection of these translations was made. The 
Czech Bible was first printed in Prague in 1488. The re- 


lizious drama, also, had its rise during the fourteenth cen- 
tury, The earliest fragment of it is the curious serio-comic 
Mastičkář (Ointment-seller), from the first years of the cen- 
tury. Several other similar pieces are in existence. 

In the meantime profane literature was also being writ- 
ten. The Afezandreta, based upon the Latin poem of Gual- 
therus ab Insulis, probably dates from the second half of 
the thirteenth century. To the fourteenth century belong 
the story of Tristram, that of Taudurias and Floribella 
{connected with the evele of the Round Table), and the ap- 
parently indigenous romantic tale есеге. The fables 
and apologues, many of them of Oriental origin, that were 
zo eagerly used all over Europe for didactic or satirical pur- 
poses, made their way to the Czechs, as to others. The fa- 
mons Smil of Pardubic. surnamed Flaska (Jan Smil Flaška 
z Pardubic a z Rychmburka, d. 1403), employed these for 
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his allegorical didactic works. of which two at least have 
come down to us, the word Rada (New Counsel, 1394-95) 
and Proverbia Flasskonts, one of the earliest collections of 
proverbs made in Europe, There have been attributed to 
the same writer, but with little. certainty, several. other 
works of a somewhat. similar character, e. g. ada otce k 
synu (A Fathers Advice to his Son), Svar vody s vinem 
(The Debate between Water and Wine), and Podkoni a žák 
(The Hostler and the Scholar) An interesting trait in 
Smil of Pardubice is his dislike of the Germans; and yet 
there is little that. is essentially Czech to be found in his 
works. 

Another side of literature in this period, the learned side, 
deserves some words. After the beginning of the four- 
teenth century a series of chronicles in the Czech tongue 
made its appearance. The most. farmous of these are the 
ehronicle attributed to Dalimil of Meseritsch, giving the 
events of Bohemian history down to 1314. from a strongly 
nationalistie point of view: and that of the priest. Pulkava 
(Přibyslav, or Pribik, Pulkava z Hradenina, d. 1380), a friend 
of King Karl IV. Besides chronicles, there are not a 
few works on jurisprudence of a highly interesting char- 
acter, e. д. Kniha sturcho рапа z Rozenberka (The Book of 
the Old Lord of Rosenherg, d. 1347); Rad оргага zemského 
(Law of the Land, 1848-55); and Vijhlud na práro země 
бех (Commentary on the Bohemian Common Lai, about 
1400), by Andreas of Duba (Ondřej z Dubé, d. 1412). 
Finally, we must speak of various translations of learned or 
quasi learned. books into Czech, e. g. the Apnfielaudianus of 
Alanus ab Insulis, the Jesttches of Dionysius Cato, the so- 
called Martimianus, the Elucidarius, works of Albertus 
Magnus, the travels of Maundeville and of Marco Polo. 

While such were the prevailing tendencies in Czech litera- 
ture during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, there 
were not lacking signs of the great religious and national 
reaction that was to make Bohemia in the fifteenth cen- 
tury one of the most notable countries in Europe. During 
the fourteenth century, especially, there are constantly in- 
ereasing indications of discontent with the condition of the 
Church, In this Bohemia was not peculiar: for as early as 
the twelfth century the poets and wandering scholars of 
France and Germany and England are found uttering bit- 
ter criticisms of monks and priests, and even popes. In the 
thirteenth century these criticisms had become a constant 
stream, and issued from nearly every European people. In 
Bohemia, however, seoffing or reformatory zeal was made 
more formidable by additional causes: first by a vague na- 
tional consciousness, and a very distinct dislike of the influ- 
ence of the Germans; then by reminiscences of the earlier 
Greek faith that had been the first form of Christianity 
known to the Czechs, and was still the form held by other 
Slavic peoples; and finally by a remarkable extension of in- 
tellectual activity, due in the main perhaps to the founding 
of the University of Prague by Karl I. in 1348. The very 
clergy began to denounce the iniquities of. the Church. 
Konrad Waldhauser (d. 1369), Jan Milič (d. 1374), Matthew 
of Janovy (Matéj z Janova, d. 1394), and especially Thomas 


Stitn¥ (Toma, or Tomas, ze Stitného, b. 1325-26 ; d. about 
1405), in their detestation of ecclesiastical viees, tended 
more and more to make religion consist, not in allegiance 
to the Church, but. in personal truth to God, as indicated 
by the interpretation of the Bible according to reason, 


УНЕ, moreover. turned directly to the Czech people, rous- 
ing patriotic feeling by utterances like his famous, “I 
shall write in Czech, because I am а Czech, and the Lord 
God loves a Czech as well as a Latin.” Works like his 
Knižky Sestery o obecnich vécech kresCanskych (Six Books 
about Common Christian Things) und his Knihy nauéent 
křesťanského (Books of Christian Teaching) profoundly 
stirred the moral and patriotie enthusiasm of his race, 
These tendencies, however, were destined to find expres- 
sion in a man far greater than any of those just mentioned, 
indeed. one of the greatest in the religious history of Eu- 
rope, John Huss (Jun Hus). Born in 1369 at Husinec, Huss 
received his bachelor’s degree at Prague in 1303; became 
Bachelor of Divinity in. 1394, and Master of Arts in 1396. 
Пе began to teach at once, both in the faculty of arts and 
in that of divinity. In 1401-02 he was dean of his own 
faculty, and about the sume time became a priest and 
preached in the Bethlehem chapel. In 1402-03 he was rector 
of the university. Early sympathizing with the reformatory 
movement, he was powerfully affected by the writings of 
Wycliffe, brought from England about 1308 by his friend, 
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Jerome of Prague (b, about 1379: d. 1416). As the diseus- 
sion of the Wvcliffite doctrines grew heated. in the univer- 
sity. Huss endeavored at first to explain them and to show 
that they were not heretical. Bat the question was speedily 
confused by the race jealousies between the four * nations " 
into whieh the university was divided; and when it became 
clear that. the Czech “nation " alone sympathized with the 
new teachings, Huss threw his fortunes in with his eountry- 
men. lle was instrumental in persuading Wenzel IV. to 
vive to the Czech “nation " three votes. instead of one (De- 
eree of Kuttenberg, 1409), as a consequence of which all the 
foreign. teachers and students, to the number of nearly 
5.000, left Prague, going for the most part te Leipzig. In 
1409-10 Huss was again rector of the university. The 
Church, however, did not submit peacefully. On July 16, 
1410. Archbishop Zbynek ordered all of Мусе writings 
to be burned, and Huss to be exiled. After vain efforts at 
conciliation on the part of King Wenzel, Huss, by the king's 
advice, withdrew from Prague in 1412 and lived quietly in 
the country until 1414, when he went to the Council of Con- 
stance, under promise of protection from Wenzel's brother 
Sigismund. As is well known, this protection availed him 
nothing. and on July 6, 1415, he was burned as a heretic in 
Constance, 

For two centuries the intellectual life of the Czechs was 
mainly determined by the events just described. National 
and religious feeling were alike aroused by the struggle 
which Huss inspired by his tragic death. Moreover, he had 
been a prolific writer. both in Latin and in Czech, His 
Latin Zracfatus de Ecclesi (14313) was an epoch-making 
work for all Europe. What he wrote in Czech was of con- 
sequence not only because of its religious import, but also 
because of the great affection and care he displayed for the 
national idiom itself. Indeed, it may be said that Huss 
gave final form to the literary language of the Czechs. His 
Postilla, his Deerka, O poznink césty pravé k spaseni 
(Daughter, or on the Knowledge of the True Way of Salva- 
tion), his Spiritual Songs, from which the sacred poetry of 
the Hussites began, and many similar works, have remained 
mo:lels of literary excellence even to this day. 

It is impossible here to do more than indicate briefly the 
course of the Hussite movement, and the [literature it. gave 
rise їо. It became almost. atthe start a national and popular 
movement, including far the greater part of the Czechs, A 
friend of ахх, alio a voluminous writer, Jacob of Mies 
(Jakoubek ze Stříbra, d. 1429), introduced. the double form 
of the Eucharist, with bread and with wine, whence the Haus- 
sites were known as Utraquists, As time went on the more 
radical Utraquists threw off entirely the authority of the 
Church, and were called Taborites (from the town of Tabor, 
where they were strongest) Other sects of à still. more 
revolutionary Character, as the Adamites, also formed them- 
selves. The Church, meantime, undertook to root out the 
heresy by means of crusades. These were vietoriously with- 
stood, however, until LEM. when the Taborites were virtu- 
ally destroyed in the battle of Lipan. Their ruling ideas, 
nevertheless, lived on, and, as interpreted by the cloquent. 
and able Peter Cheléicky (b. 1390; d. 1460), formed the basis 
of the famous Union of Ded Brethren (Jednota bratri 
белс, Which took final shape in the vears from 1457-67. 

Of names and works from this confused time we ean men- 
tion only the following: John of Pribram (d. 1448), author 


of Lives of Taborite Priests (Zivol Кине Táborskýchy; John 
Rokyeana clan z Rokyean, 1397-1471), author of many Latin 
and Czech polemical works: Ctibor of Cimburg апа Tobit- 
schau (1437-94), а learned. writer on Czech jurisprudence 
and author of the famous Zobifscheu Book (Nuthe Tova- 
fovska)y; Viktorin of Vsehrd (1460-1520), also а writer on 
jurisprudence and author of the Wine Books of Law and 
Justice, ele tn Bohemia (Knihy devafery o prtivich, ete): 
Peter Chelcickſ. already mentioned, author of the Net of 
Paith (Sif rir the Book of Evcplunation of Sunday hes- 
sons Рохе) and many other extremely popular works, 
Contemporary with the agitations of the Hussite move- 
ment, а new intellectual impulse began to make itself felt 
in Bohemta—that of humanism, or the revived study of the 
. Which spread from Italy to the rest of Europe in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. And in company with 
humanism eame the new art of printing. In 1462 Gregory 
of Prague (Castulus or Hastalske, d. 1485) gave lectures in 
the university on Latin authors, In. 1468 the first. Czech 
hook, the Trojan Chronicle (Kronika frojruska), was print- 
ed. By the beginning of the sixteenth century humanistic 
studies had become generally diffused among the Czechs. 


classics 
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Men like Bohuslav of Lobkovic (1462-1510), Řehoř Hruby z 
Jeleni (Gelenius, d. 1514), his son Zikmund Hrubý (1447- 
1554), Mikuláš Konáč of Hodist'kov (Finitor, d. 1596), and 
many others, by their grammatical and Јехасортаріна! 
works, their translations from the classics, ete., jrreativ ck- 
larged the circle of existing ideas. Scientific studies also 
began. and by the end of the sixteenth century Bohemia 
was the favorite resort of scholars like Kepler and Tycho 
Brahe. The indigenous literature obtained a new large ness. 
Members of the Bohemian Brotherhood, though still. essen- 
tially Hussite. showed a new range of interest. Thus Jan 
Blahoslav (1523-71) labored for the education of his гасе, 
and superintended the great translation of the Bible from 
the Hebrew and Greek known as the Aralifz Bille (6 vois. 
1519-93), which was published at the expense of the Moravian 
magnate Janz Zerotína, Poetry, which had suffered. some- 
what from overmuch of controversy, revived—both. каст: 
and profane, Hynek Podébrad (1452-92) wrote his Wee 
Jory sen (May-dream) and other sentimental or allegorical 
pieces, Mikulás Dacickt (1555-1626) produced, besides his 
torical works, his оо аг (a book of songs), etc. — 
Lomnicky, of Budeč (b. 1552; d. after 1622), composed rel 
lous, didactie, an satiric poems: e. g. Cupid's Arrow vee 
pidora střela), A Short Guide for a Young Househaider 
( Aráfké naučeni madému hospodáři. 1586), ere. The sacred 
songs of Martin Michalec, of Leitmeritz (1484-1547), Adam 
Sturm (1530-65), Jan Augusta (1500-72), Martin Zámr-s* 
(or Philadelphus, 1550-92) are worth mentioning. A great 
quantity of satin verse was written during this period, ang 
the Czech drama was developed. 

Among the Czechs the period we have just been consider- 
ing, from 1526 to 1620, is known as the golden age of tkeir 
literature, In it culminated the expression of national im- 
pulses and experience, as well as of imported culture. Ani 
at its very end came two men, whose names are among the 
greatest we have to mention, Veleslavin and Comenius, in 
whom appears the best the Czech literary genius has ben 
capable of. Adam Daniel of Veleslavin (1546-09), thougk 
not of striking originality, was а man of universal interests. 
Пе wrote schvol-books, seientifie works, histories; transiated, 
edited, revised, His chief production, the Historical Calen- 
dar (Kalendář historický, 1578), was influential both for its 
method and its style. 

The greater part of the life of Jan Amos Komen-ki 
(Comenius, 1592-1671) was spent in exile outside of a 
hemia, He had hardly attained maturity when the baxi 
on the White Hill (Bila-Hora, Nov. 8, 1620) destroved ife 
freedom of Bohemia for nearly two centuries. Catholicism 
was triumphant over reform; and although the Peace -f 
Westphalia (1648), which ended the Thirty Years’ war. | f 
the Lutheran Protestants in enjoyment of their faith, it di 
nothing for the Hussite Bohemians. Utraquists and Breth- 
ren were obliged to flee from their homes, settiing as * Ex- 
ulants " wherever they saw hope of safety. The vietorieus 
Catholies proceeded to root out, as far as possible, ever 
trace of IÍussitism. Czech books were seized und. burned 
wherever found. Even a century later, Antonin Коша 
(1601-1760), the fanatic inquisitor, could boast that he hac 
himself caused 60,000 (noch books to be burned. The very 
language was held in suspicion, and its use in the schol: 
was prohibited as late as the reign of Maria Theresa. In 
spite of these terrible sufferings of his fatherland, however, 
and in spite of his own exile, Comenius was able to win a 
European fame. His labors were Indeed astonishing, Py 
his works on pedagogy he reformed the educational met th- 
ods of all Europe. Most noted among these are his Didok- 
tika (written 1626-32), his Informatorium, and especialy 
his Janna linguarum reserata aurea (1631), published ax 
in Czech in 1633. His encyclopadic. philosophical, and r- 
ligious writings were widely —— —as his Prutrumus 
pensoph iie (London, 16395 ; his Zen sophie iat pasts Lon- 
don, in English of Collier, 1641; Dantzlc, in Latin, 164%: 
his Centrum securitatis (Tubina bezpeénosti, etc., 1025 
and many others, And, finally, his poem Labyrint Seria s 
Ray sree. elc. (Labyrinth of the World and Paradise of De 
Heart, 1623), has remained one of the chief monuments f 
all Czech literature, 

After Comenius, as has been indicated, Czech literature 
practically came to an end for nearly a hundred and fii^ 
years, In all that time there is not a name worth records) 2 
It seemed as if the very possibility of revival had pass 
When the revival at last came, one of the men most. resper- 
sible for it, Joseph Dobrovský, supposed himself to be work- 
ing at a task of merely antiquarian or seientitie interest. 
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Bohemia and Moravia were firmly tied to Austria, and the 
Austrian Catholics took good care to stamp out every indi- 
cation of Hussite or national feeling among the Czechs. 
Things might have gone on thus had not. French ideas in- 
vaded Austria, and had not an emperor (Joseph. IL. 1780- 
4) mounted the throne whose sympathies were with Vol- 
taire and Diderot rather than with the Jesuits, The period 
of inquisitorial annoyances came to a sudden close in Bo- 
hemia; and although Joseph had not the least intention of 
festering the independent national feeling of the Czechs, he 
was not inclined to interfere with scientific or historical 
investigations, even if these did bring about at times un- 
expected results, Already in the time of Maria Theresa a 
few enlightened men had been attracted to the study of 
Czech history aud institutions, and some of them had. ven- 
tured to show a kind of enthusiasm for the Czech tongue, 
Among these may be mentioned Gelasius Dobner (1719-90), 
the first critical student of Czech history; Ignaz Born (1742- 
91). chief among the founders in 1770 of the private seien- 
tifle society which in 1784 became the Royal Academy of 
Sciences: and, above all, Frantisek Martin Pelzel (in German, 
Franz М. Pelzel, 1734-1801), whose works upon Bohemian 
history (e. e. Nord kronika česka, 1791-96). and especially his 
edition of Balbinus's Apology for the Czech Language (1775), 
produced a deep impression, More important than these 
men, however, was the already-mentioned Abbé Josef Dob- 
rovské (1793-1829), who may be called at once the founder 
of Slavie philology and the awakener of Bohemia to а new 
sense of national life. Himself unaware of the scope of his 
labors, using, like his predecessors, German and Latin. in 
preference to Czech in his own works, he vet for the first 
time mace clear to the Czechs that they had a langnage that 
was a noble member of the great Slavie group of languages, 
and a history that did not lack in glory. His Lehryrbäude 
der böhmischen Sprache (1800) and his Geschichte der bohm- 
ischen Sprache und dltern Literatur (1819) may fairly be 
called epoch-making books for Bohemia; while his Enfirurf 
zu einem allgemeinen Elymologikon der slarischen Sprachen 
(1114) and his great Institutiones lingue slariew dialecti 
eteris (Vienna, 1822) have a similar importance for the 
Whole Slavie race. 

The studies of which Dohrovsk¥ was the chief represent- 
alive spread with remarkable rapidity. There was soon an 
enthusiasm for the publication of the monuments of Slavic 
history and literature. Pelzel, Voigt (1733-80. Ungar 
(1743-1807), Durich (1738-1802), Prochizka (1749-1809) vied 
with each other in these labors. Moreover, a desire began 
to be felt to try the new-found native tongue in fresh 
literary works, A group of pocts appeared who, for lack of 
original material, strove to Imitate the sentimental manner 
uf Bürger, Gleim, and especially Gessner. Among these 
— the chief were Vojtěch Nejedlý (1772-1844). Sebastian 
Inévkovsky (1770-1847), and especially Antonin Jaroslav 
Puchmaver (1769-1820). Attempts at a Czech drama were 
made, notably by the brothers Karel Ienáe ‘Tham (1763- 
I*16) and the somewhat younger Vacslay Tham (d. 1812). 
On the whole, however, all these efforts were poor and slight 
in their results. 

The trouble was & twofold one. In the first place, the 
Czech tongue in its long disuse had lost much of its literary 
capacity. Its vocabulary, its grammar, even its orthogra- 
phy had become confused and uncertain. Since the golden 
ave of Veleslavin and Comenius, it had steadily declined. 
It was a hard question whether the true principle for the 
new writers was a return to this older idiom, or the adop- 
поп and adaptation of the language of the present. A 
vehement controversy broke out upon this point, and, euri- 
ously enough, it centered about a matter of apparently the 
Mest trivial kind, i. e. whether after the hard sounds €, s. 
aud 2 there should be written y. as in the older time. or č, 
after the analogy of other Slavie languages. The adherents 
ut y came to be known as Upsilonists; those of 7 as Lotists. 
And gradually Upsilonism grew to mean all conservation of 
the pure older Czech language and traditions, while Loticisin 
meant Innovation, The second, and more serious, trouble, 
however, was that the impulses we know as Romantic had 
hot yet crystallized in Bohemia any more than in the rest of 
Europe. It was only after the Napoleonic wars that this 
happened. The struggle against France was what brought 
about the permanent revival of national and racial feeling 
Which has been so marked a feature of the life of the nine- 
teenth century, Among the Czechs this feeling took the 
form of Panslavism, and led to the production of what is 
most powerful in their more recent literature. Until Pan- 
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slavisin had defined itself, however, the Czech writers had 
really nothing to say. 

In spite of controversies, however, there was a steady ad- 
"nee toward a true national literature. In 1813 was 
founded in Prague the Bohemian Museum, which has con- 
tinued to be the center of the intellectual life of the Czechs. 
In 1827 first appeared. in German and Czech the literary 
organ of this institution (Casopis Ceskeho Musea), which the 
aged Goethe. warmly greeted (Works, I846, xxxii, pp. 280- 
410), and which has continued to appear in Czech to this 
day. In 1521 the museum established a publishing depart- 
ment (called Matiery for Czech books. Moreover. there be- 
gan to write a number of young men, who, both as Romantic 
patriots and ах scholars, were destined to give Bohemia a 
really substantial literature. 

Czech crities regard the year 1820 as marking a new epoch 
in their Renaissance. Indeed, the period. from 1820 to 1848 
тау be regarded as in many ways the most fruitful part of 
the nineteenth century in Bohemia, Men who were at once 
scholars, patriots, and poets. both re-established the lan- 
gnage, and dignified it with serious works, First of all, 
Josef Jungmann (1773-1847), who in his translation of Mil- 
ton's Paradise Lost (Miltonur Ztracený тау, 1811) had bold- 
ly undertaken to use an idiom large enough for modern 
needs, brought out a scientific and vet районе Z//story of 
Czech Literature (1825), and a Czech-German Dictionary 
(© large vols., 1833-39) that made available all the resources 
of the language. Then Vácslav Hanka (1791-1861) under- 
took the publieation of a complete edition of the earlier 
Czech literary monuments (Sfurobyla shlddanie, 1817-26), 
not without suspicion of having himself had a hand in 
manufacturing some of the most interesting. Pavel Josef 
Safarik, or Schafarik (1795-1861), rendered Panslavism in- 
estimable service by his Geschichte der slavischen Sprache 
und Literatur nach allen Mundarten (1826), his Slavice An- 
Ugquilies Slovanské Starožitnosti, 1837), and his Slavie Eth- 
nography (Slovanský Národopis, 1842). Frantisek Palacký 
(1798-1876), the * Father of Bohemian History," brought 
out in 1836 the first volume of his Bohemian History, first 
published in German (Geschichte von Böhmen), later in 
Czech, Dějiny národu českého v Cechách av Moravé (Prague, 
1845-76). Finally, Jan Kollar (1793-1852), the most orig- 
inal Bohemian poet of the nineteenth eentury, wrote his 
Slávy Deera (Slava’s Daughter, published first, 1821, under 
the title Básně, Poems; then, 1824, under its present name), 
full of a kind of mystical Panslavism ; and Frantisek Ladis- 
lav Celakovsky (1799-1852) brought out his Slavie Popular 
Sonys (Sloranské národní pisné, 1821), his Echo of Russian 
Songs (Ohlas pisni ruskich, 1829), and his Echo of Czech 
Songs (Ohlas pisni éeskijech, 1840), which fed in another way 
the ever-growing Panslavist passion. 

Contemporary with these greater names, we have a 
crowd of others of more or less celebrity in several depart- 
ments of literature: In poetry, Jun Erazim Wocel (1803-71), 
Karel Jaromir Erben (1811-70), Milota Zdirad Polak (1788- 
1856), Boleslav Jablonský (1813-81), Vasclav Stule (b. 1814), 
the satirist Jaromir Rubeš (1514—23), and others; in the 
drama, Jan Nepomuk Stépánek (1783-1844), Vaeslav Kli- 
ment Kliepera (1792-1859), Josef Kajetán Ty] (1508—56), and 
Jiri Jan Kolar (b. 1813); in fiction, besides several of the 
writers already named, Jan Jinfich Marek (pseud. Jan z 
Hvézdy. 1801-53), Karel Sabina (1814-77), Procop Chochol- 
ouxek (1819-64), and Vojtěch Hlinka (pseud. Frantisek 
Pravda, b. 1817). 

In general, the writers just named were essentially Ro- 
manticists, but in all Europe the fateful vear 1848 saw Ro- 
mantieism diseredited both in polities and in literature, and 
What happened elsewhere happened also in Bohemia. Peo- 
ple grew tired of the perpetual talk about patriotism, and 
writers began to dream of disinterested science and art—sei- 
ence and art for their own sake. What Romanticism re- 
mained was of the disenchanted Byronie rather than of the 
enthusiastie type. The forerunner of this change in Bo- 
hemia was Karel Hynek Macha (1810-36), whose lyrico-epic 
poem Way (Hay. 1836) has had more influence upon living 
Czech poets than almost any other work, The tendencies 
of Micha next appear in. Karel Havlicek (1811-56), whom 
the Bohemians compare to Heinrieh Heine, What is posi- 
tive in the new poetry is an effort at cosmopolitanism as 
eontrasted with nationalism, at perfection of statement and 
form as contrasted with romantic vagueness and exagzera- 
tion, Such in the main are the qualities of poets like Vitez- 
slay Hülek (1825-74), Adolf Heyduk (b. 18356), Jan Neruda 
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(b. 1834), Jaroslav Vrcehlicky (real name Emil Bohuš Frida, 
b. 1853), Svatopluk Cech (b. 1846), and the poetess Eliska 
Krásnohorská (really Henrietta Pech, b. 1847), though the 
latter in an article (Casopis. 1877) has sharply criticised her 
‘contemporaries in favor of the older Romantie generation. 
The tendencies of the time, however, are too strong to be re- 
sisted. ‘They appear in every department of literature—in 
the drama, as written by Emanuel Bozdéch (b. 1841). Vae- 
мау Vieek (b. 1839), and Frantisek Jeřábek (b. 1850); in 
the novels of Neruda, Cech, сек, Bohumil Havlasa (1852- 
79), Jan Jakob Arbes (b. 1840), Zofie Podlipska (b. 1833); in 
the historical writing of Antonin Gindely (b. 1829), Josef 
Emler (b. 1836), the Moravian Vincenz Brand] (Б, 1834) : in 
literary history und philology as conceived by Alois Vojtéch 
Sembera (1807-82). Josef Jireček (b. 1825; d. Nov. 25. 1888), 
Vaeslay Nebeský (b. 1818), Martin Hattala (b. 1821), Jan 
Gebauer (b. 1838), Leopold Geitler (b. 1847), Josef Konstan- 
tin Jireček (b. 1854). Though there are, of course, great 
differences in detail between these numerous writers, and 
though in many of them traces of a modified. Romanticisin 
appear, yet, on the whole, they clearly belong, as has been 
said, to a period of would-be disinterested art and science, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.—(a) General Works.—J. Jungmann, His- 
torie literatury бехе, ete. (2d ed. Prague, 1849); A. V. Sem- 
bera, Dřjiny rect a literatury éesko-slovauskeé (2 vols., Vien- 
па, 1872-78); К. Sabina, Dejepis Literatury české (Prague, 
1860-64); K. Tieftrunk, istorie literatury české (2d ed. 
Prague, 1880); A. N. Рура and V. D. Spasovič, storia 
slarjanskich literatur (2 vols, St. Petersburg, 1879-80; the 
best work on the Slavie literatures in general, with full bib- 
lhographieal information: trans, into German by T. Pech, 
Geschichte der slavisehen Literaturen, 2. vols, Leipzig, 
1880-83) ; Talvi (Theresa Jacobs Robinson), An Historical 
View of the Languages and Literature of the Slavie Na- 
tions (New York, G. P. Putnam, 1850); Vybor 2 lileratury 
české (ed. by Майк and Erben, 2 vols., Prague, 1845-64); 
J. Jireček, Zeukoretl. k dřjindm liter. české do konce X VII. 
еен (Prague, 1874-76); J. Fricz and L. Leger, La Bohème 
historique, pittoresque et littéraire (Paris, 1867). 





(û) Works on Special Periods.—J. Dobrovský, Geschichte: 


der böhmischen Sprache und dltern Literatur (Prague, 
1518); J. Hanuš, Das Schriftwesen und Schriftthum der 
bihmesch-sloventschen Volkerstdmme in der Zeit des Ueber- 
gangs aus dem Heidenthum in das Christenthum (Prague, 
1867); V. Tomek, (Geschichte der prager Critversitdd (Prague, 
1849); I. A. Helfert, Mistr Jan Hus, ete. (Prague, 1857) ; 
A. Gindely, Geschichte der bihmischen Brüder (Prague, 1857- 
58); 1. A. Helfert, Das Weederaufleben der bohm. Sprache 


und Literatur (in Die Cecho-Slaven, by Т. Viach, Vienna, 
1883; also by Helfert, in Vlach's work, Dre ällesten Denk- 
male bohmischen Schriftthums und der Streit über deren 
Achtheit (with bibliography); finally, numerous excellent 
articles in the Casopis Ceského Musea, Osvéta, Кебу, Lu- 
mir, Listy filologické a paedagogické, and Památky arch- 
avologiché 1 mislopisné. А. К. Marsa. 


Czech, or Cech, SvaToPLUK: Czech writer: b. аб Ostře- 
dek, in Bohemia, Feb. 21, 1846. Educated at Leitmeritz and 
Prague, he early attracted attention by poems published in 
periodicals and collections of verse. He has become an im- 
portant personage in the Bohemian literary world, editing 
various periodicals and reviews—among them the Lunir 
and the Ағу. He has won distinction as a novelist also. 
Still he is chiefly remarkable as a poet, being esteemed by 
his compatriots one of the best living representatives of 
modern Czech poetry. Among his poems are The Adam- 
iles. (Дадете), Prague, 1973: Dreams (Snore), Prague, 
1873; Poems (Basne), Prague, 1874: New Collection of 
Verse (Prague, 1880): Songs of the Morning (1881); New 
Songs (1888). His romantic еріс Dagmar is regarded by 
the Czechs as on the whole his chef @wurre, The follow- 
ing works in prose are worth mentioning: Sfortes and 
Arabesques (Povidhy, arabesky i humoresky) 4 vols., 
Prague, 1878-83; The Candidate for Immortality (1884); 
Shetches of Travel (1885); Beminiseences of the Bast (18895); 
the satiric tales; M. Brouéek’s Eacursion to the Moon (1888); 
and M. Broucek's Eccursion (n the Fifteenth Century, etc. 
(1880). A. К. MARSH. 

Czechs, cheks: most westerly branch of the Slavonie race; 
found in Bohemia, Moravia, and Upper Hungary, The 
total number in the Austrian-Hungarian empire (according 
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to the census of 1890 for Austria and 1880 for Tungarv, 
classifying them by language) was 7,366,000. "There are 
about 60,000 in the Prussian province of Silesia. Ther 
are supposed to have migrated from the East into Bohemia 
about the fifth century. At first divided into numerous 
small tribes, they finally after centuries established. seme 
thing like a popular and national unity. Jt seemed at 
one time as.though the national feeling were rapidiy dviuz 
out under German domination, but within recent усаг, 
and with the decline of Austria-Hungary as a Germanic pow- 
er, there has been a great revival of race enthusiasm among 
the Czechs. This has Jed to the formation of what is 
known as “the young Czech” party, which demands the 
erection of & kingdom to include Bohemia and Moravia, 
to be united with the empire as Hungary is. Sce AvstTRIa- 
HUNGARY and BOHEMIA. 


Czelakovsky. or Celakovsky, FRANTISEK Lapistav: 
Czech poet; b. at Strakonice, Bohemia, Mar. 7, 1799. With 
Kollár and others he took an eager part in the reawakeninz 
of the Czechs to national life and expression. He began 
to publish as early as 1822 original verses and collections of 
popular songs. It was not till 1829, however, that his Eres 
of Russian Songs (Ohlas pisni ruských) attracted general 
attention to him. For some years after this he was obliged 
to live by literary hack-work. In 1835 he was appointed to 
fill for a time the chair of Czech in the University of Prague. 
In 1842 he was called as Professor of Slavie Languages and 
Literatures to Breslau, In 1849 he was recalled to a similar 
professorship at Prague. In 1840 he had published a srol 
collection of Slavic popular songs, Echoes of Czech Sonas 
(Ollas pisni éeskyeh), and also à poem entitled Rosi witha 
Hundred Petals (uie stolistd), b. at Pracue, Aur. 5. 152 
In the year of his death appeared his Philosophy of tir 
Slavic People in iis Proverbs (Mudroslovi národa slovanst-- 
ho v prislovich, 1852). This was followed by Lectures (n 
the Comparative Grammar of the Slavie Languages О: 
Lectures on the Beginnings of the History of the Cividtia- 


lion and Literature of the Slavs (Členi о poratcich vidiia- 
nosti a literatury národur. slovanských, 1577); Czelukor- 
ský s Correspondence (in Sebrané Listy), 1565. Very inter- 
esting also is his Correspondence with Bohuslava Rajska, 
published in the volume called Years of Awakening (Ze! 
prohuzeni) 1872. " : 
BIBLIOGRAPHY.. Hanuš, Celakovski (Prague, 1862). Ce- 
lakovsky¥’s works have appeared in six volumes, under the 
title Fr. L. Celakorského spisiv básnických knih y o Sestiry 
(Prague, 1847); also more recently in Kober's Národai Kni- 
hovna (Prague). A. К. MARSH. 


Czenstochof, chens-to khof: a town of Polish Russia: on 
the river Warthe (see map of Russia, ref. 8-A). Here is а 
monastery founded in 1382. which has a dark-colored pu- 
ture of the Virgin, visited by multitudes of pilgrims, ani 
reputed to have miraculous power. Pop. 15,567. 


Czermak, cher mak, JOHANN NEPOMUK: physiologist: h. 
at Prague, June 17, 1828; became in 1865 Professor of Pla 
ology at Jena. He published, among other works 1? 
Laryngoscope, and tts Practical Value for Physiology ani 
Medicine (1860), and Jnformation from a Physiol 
Study (1864). His collected works were published in 1879 
D. Sept. 16, 1873, while professor at Leipzig. 


Czernowitz, cher'no-vits (i. e. black city): capital of th: 
Austrian duchy of Bukovina; on a hill near the river 
Pruth; about 160 miles S. S. E. of Lemberg (see map of 
Austria-Hungary, ref. 5-М). It is the seat of a bishop of 
the Oriental Greek Church, has a Greek theological sem 
nary, a gymnasium, a Reulsehule, a school of midwifery, a 
provincial library, a chamber of commerce. and manuta- 
tures of clocks, hardware, silverware, еіс. Pop. (1891) 57- 
403. of whom about 16,000 are Jews. 


Czerny (chetn) George, or Kara George. Blk 
George: a Servian chief: b. Dee. 21, 1766; originally а 
юахапё. He became in 1806 the leader of the Servians, who 
ай revolted against Turkey. Ife defeated the Turks. caj- 
tured Belgrade in Dec., 1806, and liberated Servia, зеет у 
aided by Russia, When Russia, invaded by Мартел, 
could no longer support him, Czerny was driven out by tre 
Turks in 1813, Having returned to Servia, he was mur 
dered in July, 1817, at the instance of Milosch Obreneviià 
— His second son, ALEXANDER KARAGEORGEVITCH, Was Ре 
of Servia from 1842 to 1898. D. May, 159, 
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: the fourth letter of the English alphabet. 
Form.—lts form is derived through the 
Roman alphabet from that of Chalcis in 
Euboea, which, together with those of 
Argos, Corinth, Laconia, and to some ex- 
tent of Boeotia, Thessaly, Arcadia, and 
Achaia, used the rounded form (а D) in 
distinction from the triangular form (A) 
which appears in the other Greek alphabets, notably in the 
Іопіап, upon which the standard Greek alphabet is based, 
and in the Pheenician, probably the common source of all. 

Name.—The Greek name of the symbol, delta, is а mere 
transference of the old Semitic name, Heb. da/eth, door 
(of tent ?), chosen because it combined with the initial use of 
the sound an indication of the shape. 

Sound.—The sound which it indicates in English, and 
most commonly in other languages, is the dental ША!) 
voiced explosive, involving either а complete check of voicec 
breath by a closure of the tip of the tongue with the roof of 
the mouth near the front upper teeth or a breaking with 
voiced breath of such a closure; the former in /ad, the latter 
in dog. The French d differs from the English in two 
ways: First, the articulation is narrower—i. e. a narrower 
surface both of the tongue and the roof of the mouth is 
covered in the articulation; and second, the closure in 
French is made against the teeth (dental) rather than the 
gums (alveolar). The North German d is intermediate be- 
tween the English and the French. In connection with r, 
as in drawn, the English d is cerebral—i. e. the tip of the 
tongue is bent upward, and makes a contact farther back 
upon the roof of the mouth. Spanish d and the d of Irish- 
English is strongly dental or even interdental. The San- 
skrit alphabet provides for both a cerebral (d) апа a dental 
(d). They differed much as d in English drown from French 
din dans, In Modern Greek 8 indicates the interdental 
voiced spirant—i. e. the th in English then. 

Source—The main sources of the English sound d are: 
(1) Indo-Eur. dh (> Gr. 6: Lat. f-, -d-, (with r) -b-, Skr. 
dh-): door, Gr. Opa, Lat. fores; udder, Skr. idhar, Gr. ob6ap. 
Lat. прег. (2) Indo- Eur. -/-, in contact with voiced sounds 
when the accent does not immediately precede; Aund-red, 
Skr. çatám, Gr. éxaróv, Lat. centum. (3) Teutonic p, in con- 
tact with Z; gold, Goth. gulps; needle, Goth. nep/a. (4) Spe- 
cial development out of О. Eng. n; kindred < О. E. cynre- 
den, thunder < О. E. bunor. 

Value as Symbol.—The following are the chief uses of D 
(Ч) аз a symbol or abbreviation: (1) As a numeral, Roman 


D = 500, D = 5,000, Greek 8 = 4, 8 — 4.000. (2) In names, 
Roman D = Decimus. also Divus, Dominus, Deus. (3) In 
other Latin abbreviations, D (in degrees) = Doctor; D. D. = 
donum, dedit ; D. D. D. — dat, donat, dedicat; D. S. — de 
8t0; D (in date of letter) = барат ; D. M. = Diis Manibus ; 
D. 0. M. = Deo optimo maximo. (4) In music, the second 
tone of the scale of С. (5) In chemistry, D = didymium. (6) 
In English money reckoning, d (£ s. d.) — pence, penny, an 
abbreviation of Lat. denarius. (7) In mathematics, d = dif- 
ferentiation, D = derivation, 8 = variation, A = differenc- 
Ing. Bens. IDE WHEELER. 
Dab (Limanda limanda): a small, flat fish belonging to 
the Pleuronectide: or flounder family. It is common on the 
more sandy coasts of Great Britain. The rusty dab (Limanda 


ferruginea) is a similar species taken on the New England 
coast, 


Dabaiba (dsá-bi'bga ; also written Dabaybe, Davaive, 
Abibe, etc., probably derived from the appellation of an 
Indian chief of the region): the name given by early Span- 
ish calonists to a district vaguely located somewhere S. of 
the Gulf of Uraba; later it was supposed to be W. of the 
Atrato river. [t was reported that it contained a temple 
lined with gold, where slaves were sacrificed to fierce idols. 
In 1512 Vasco Nuñez Balboa led a force of 160 men in 
varch of this wonderful temple. They wandered for a long 
time in the forests and found many tribes of savage Indi- 
4ns, some of whom had houses built in trees, but the search 
Was unsuccessful, About 1515 Pedrarias sent Balboa and 





Carrillo on another quest for the golden temple of Dabaiba, 
and they returned after losing half their men by Indian 
arrows, disease, and starvation. For a long time this tem- 
ple was a golden bait to the eupidity of the Spaniards, and 
many vain attempts were made to reach it. Such were the 
expeditions of Pedro de Heredia about 1536 and of Fran- 
cisco César in 1538. Some ancient tombs containing large 
quantities of gold ornaments were discovered in this region, 
and it has been surmised that the story of the temple origi- 
nated with them. HERBERT Н. SMITH. 


Dabchick : a common name in Great Britain for the little 
grebe (Podiceps minor). See GREBE. 

Dabney, RoserT Lewis, D. D., LL. D.: Presbyterian 
divine; b. in Louisa co., Va., Mar. 5, 1820; educated in 
Hampden Sidney College, the University of Virginia, and 
Union Theological Seminary, Virginia; graduated 1846. 
He was a pastor 1847-53; professor in Union Theological 
Seminary, Virginia, 1853-823; collegiate pastor of em 
church 1856-74; Professor of Philosophy, State University, 
Austin, Tex. from 1883. He was a major in the Confed- 
erate army, and in 1862 was chief of staff of the Second 
Corps. He was moderator of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly (South) in 1870. He has published Memoirs of 
T. S. Sampson (Richmond, 1854); Review of Theodore Ern- 
est (1859); Lifeof Gen. Thomas J. Jackson (New York, 1867); 
Defense of Virginia and the South (1868); Sacred Rhetoric 
(Richmond, 1867 ; За ed. 1881) : Sensualistic Philosophy of 
the Nineteenth Century Examined (New York, 1875; 2d ed. 
1888); Theology, Dogmatic and Polemic (Richmond, 1879 ; 
3d edit. 1885); Collected Discussions (4 vols., 1891-92). 

WILLIS J. BEECHER. 


Da саро, daa'kaa'pō [Ital, from the beginning; саро, 
head: Fr. chef < Vulg. Lat. *capum for caput]: a musical 
term, abbreviated D. C.; an instruction to the performer in 
such airs as end with the first strain to return to the begin- 
ning and repeat the first part. 


Dac’ca: a division of the province of Bengal, British 
India. Area, 15,000 sq. miles. Pop. about 8,800,000. It is 
subdivided into five districts, one of which is called Dacea. 
The district of Dacca forms part of the delta of the Ganges 
and Brahmaputra. It extends from lat. 23° 12' to 24° 17' N., 
and from lon. 90° 11' to 90° 58' E. Area, 2,797 sq. miles. 
The surface is low and level; the soil is well adapted to the 
production of rice. Capital, Dacca. Pop. 2,200,000. 

расса: a city; the capital of the district of Dacca in 
Bengal; on the Buri'gangá, a navigable stream connected 
with the Ganges; 127 miles N. E. of Caleutta (see map of 
North India, ref. 7-J). At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century it was a thriving and a populous city, but later lost 
most of its prosperity. Since 1870, however, its trade and 
manufactures have revived. It contains several ruined pal- 
aces, 180 mosques, 119 pagodas or Hindu temples, a govern- 
ment college, several schools, and a large hospital. Dacca 
has manufactures of fine muslins, cotton cloth, embroidery, 
jottery, and silver-work. Magnificent ruins of palaces, 
bridges. etc., are visible here. Pop. (1891) 82,321.. 

Dace: the Leuciscus leuciscus, a small fish of the carp 
family, common in the streams of Western Europe. It has 





The 
back is bluish, sides and under parts white, more or less 
(635) 


а stout, round body, covered with good-sized scales. 
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silvery. It rarely reaches a pound in weight, and is not 
very good eating, but as it goes in schools, is abundant, and 
rises to a fly, it is nevertheless popular with local anglers. 
The dace has numerous relatives in Europe and the U. S., 
among them the horned dace, Semotilus corporalis, of the 
Middle States. F. A. L. 


Dace'lo [transposition of Lat. a/ce'do, kingfisher]: а 
genus of Australian kingfishers, of which several species 
have been observed. Of these, 
the best known is the Dacelo 
gigas, or laughing jare а 
rather large and handsome bird 
of New South Wales. It takes 
its popular name from its harsh, 
dissonant cry, which greatly re- 
sembles the so-called laugh of the 
hyena, and is not altogether un- 
like the bray of the ass. This 
ery is uttered at early dawn. The 
bird inhabits hollow trees, and 
feeds upon fish, reptiles, insects, 
etc. 

Dachshund, daakhs hoont (Ger. 
Dachshund, badger dog ; so-called 
from being employed in unearth- 
ing that animal): a breed of long-bodied, short-legged dogs, 
with crooked forelegs. The hind quarters should be higher 
than the fore, the elbow and forefoot should point outward, 
the wrist inward. The color may be black and tan, dark 
brown, golden brown, or gray of various shades. Weight, 
10 to 28 lb. . F. A. Lucas. 


Da'ci, also called Ge’te: an ancient barbarous people 
who inhabited Dacia. They are supposed to have emigrated 
a Thrace to Dacia before the time of Alexander the 

reat. 


Da'eia: a former country of Europe; occupied by the 
Daci, a warlike people. It was bounded on the N. by the 
Carpathian Mountains, and on the S. by the Danube. The 
Dacians waged against the Romans a long defensive war 
which began in 10 B.c. when Augustus sent an army to 
conquer them. In the reign of Domitian they compelled 
the Romans to pay tribute. Trajan conquered Dacia, and 
reduced it to a Roman province in 106 A. D. It was formally 
relinquished by Hadrian (117-138) on his aecession to power, 
and yet remained under Roman masters till the time of 
Aurelian (270-275), when the Romans finally withdrew 
within the Danube, leaving the country to the Goths. "This 
provinee comprised the eastern part of Hungary, Transyl- 
vania, Moldavia, and Wallachia. 

Dacier, іга 'зі-а', ANNE LEFÈVRE: classical scholar; b. at 
Saumur, France, in Маг., 1654. She was instructed in Greek 
and Latin by her father, the learned Tanneguy Lefévre, be- 
came а resident of Paris in 1672, and was employed by the 
Duke of Montausier to edit several Latin authors for the 
use of the dauphin. She was married to André Dacier (1651— 
1722), librarian of the king, the translator of Plutarch, and 
editor of the Delphin Horace, ete., in 1683. She published 
French translations of Anacreon (1681), of Terence, of Ho- 
mer's [liad (1699), and of the Odyssey (1708). As an enthu- 
siastie admirer of Homer and other ancient poets she be- 
came engaged in a famous controversy with La Motte, and 
wrote her Traité de cause de la corruption du goüt. See 
Burette, Éloge de Mme. Dacier ; Rigault, histoire de la 
querelle des anciens et des modernes (Paris, 1856), pp. 353- 
411. D. іп Paris, Aug. 17, 1720. ALFRED GUDEMAN. 


Da’cite: certain volcanic rocks comprising the quartz- 
bearing, or most acid members of the andesite series. The 
term was proposed by von Hauer in 1863 from their occur- 
rence in Southeastern Austria (Roman province of Dacia). 
They are widespread in many volcanie regions, and were 
formerly known as quartz-trachytes. See ANDESITE and 
Rocks. G. Н. WILLIAMS. 
nme or Dakota: See Norra DAKOTA and Ѕостн 

AKOTA, 


Dacres, Sir бүрхкү C.: British admiral; b. at Totnes. 
Devonshire, England, Jan. 9, 1804 ; entered the British navy 
1817; became captain 1832, rear-admiral 1858, vice-admiral 
1865, and admiral 1870; was distinguished as lieutenant in 
the reduction of the Morea Castle in 1828; as captain in the 
Crimean war; and as rear-admiral commanded the first 
ironelad squadron; in 1861, when trouble between Great 
Britain xd the U.S. was imminent on account of the Trent 





Dacelo gigas, or laughing 
jackass. 
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affair, was seleeted as second in command on the North 
American and West India station; was senior Lord of the 
Admiralty 1868-72; governor of Greenwich Hospital 1872- 
76; in 1874 was placed on the retired list. In 1865 he was 
created a К.С. B.; was decorated with numerous foreign 
orders and medals. D. Mar., 1884. 


Dactyl [from Gr. 8ákrvAos, finger, supposed to be an alln- 
sion to the one long and two short joints of the finger]: a 
metrical foot in Greek and Latin poetry, consisting of a 
long and two short syllables, as carmind. The term is also 
applied in the English and in other languages to a foot or 
measure consisting of one stressed and two unstressed sylla- 
bles, as destiny. The light or irrational dactyl has the 
same representation in syllables, but its value in time is only 
that of the trochee, so that the three syllables of the one 
are pronounced in the same time as the two syllables of the 
other. See METRES. 


Dactylology: the science of finger-signs in communi- 
cating ideas. See DEAF AND DUMB. 


Dactylop’terus [from Gr. dd«rvaes, finger + wrepdy, wing]: 
a genus of spiny-rayed fishes, 
more correctly known by the 
earlier name of Cephalacan- 
thus, remarkable for its mailed 
head and for the great devel- 
opment of its pectoral fins. 
It constitutes a distinct fami- 
ly, Cephalacanthide. The 
best-known species is the com- 
mon flying gurnard, found on 
both shores of the Atlantic, a 
brilliantly colored little fish, 
often seen flying above the 
surface of the water, and occasionally touching the summits 
of the highest waves. Davip S. JORDAN. 


Dado [Ital., die (plur. dice) : Span. dado : Fr. dé < Lat. 
dá tum, past ptc. of dá re, give; the development of mean- 
ing: what is given, result of the throw, the throw, the die]: 
the cubical portion of a pedestal comprised between its base 
and eap. Also a broad band of wainscoting, marble, paint- 
ing, or the like, decorating the lower part of a wall. 


Ded’alus (in Gr. Aaí8aXos): in Greek mythology, an in- 
ventor and mechanical genius. He was the reputed inventor 
of the auger, saw, and other tools. According to tradition, 
he built the Labyrinth of Crete, and fabricated wings with 
which he flew from Crete to Sicily. He was the father of 
Icarus. The inventions ascribed to him are partly artistic, 
such as the opening of the eves, which had formerly been 
closed in statuary, and the extending of the hands, which 
had former]y been placed down close to the sides; partiy 
mechanical, such as most of the tools employed in carpen- 
try, the mast of the ship, the folding-chair, ete. It seems, 
however, that when the Greeks ascribed a certain invention 
to Daedalus they simply meant that it belonged to the period 
when the arts first sprung up among men. 


Daedalus of Sicyon: son and pupil of Patrocles ; him- 
self a distinguished artist; flourished about 400 в. с. He 
made for the Eleans, after their victory over the Lacedasmo- 
nians, the trophy which they erected in the grove Altis. 
Besides this he fashioned statues of several athletes, a Vic- 
tory, and others enumerated by Pausanias. 

HENRY DRISLER. 





Flying gurnard. 


Daemon: See DEMON. 


Daffodil [M. Eng. affodylle, the prosthetic d being prob- 
ably due to false division in a phrase < O. Fr. asphodile < 
Lat. aspho'dilus = Gr. àcQobeAós, name of flower]: the name 
of certain plants of the genus Narcissus of the Amaryllis fam- 
ily, particularly of the species Narcissus pseudo-narcissus of 
Europe. Thedaffodilsare amongtheearlicst flowersof spring. 
and are common every where in old gardens, The flowers are 
yellow, borne singly upon a slender scape a foot high, with à 
short broad or flaring tube, and a crisped or wavy margin on 
the eupor corona. Perfectly double forms are also common. 


Dagger: a short sword or large knife, the handle of 
which is usually furnished with a guard and the blade 15 
straight, pointed, and sharpened on two edges. It is carried 
in a sheath or scabbard. In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries it was used in connection with the rapier, being 
held in the left hand to parry the adversary's thrusts A 
dagger with a blade from 8 to 16 or more inches long, calle! 
a “misericorde,” was carried by the knights of the four 
teenth century, and was used to dispatch those who were 
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overthrown and helpless, А special form of dagger usually 
called a “dirk " is still earried by the Scotch Highlanders 
аха part of their equipment. Beside the usual form above 
deseribed, the blades of daggers have been made of trian- 
gular eross section and leaf form, curved, sinuous as the 
Malay ereese, and of many other shapes, JAMES MERCUR. 

Daggett, OLIVER Errswongru, D. D.: scholar and divine; 
son of David Daggett. judge of the Connecticut Supreme 
Court; b. Jan, 14, 1510, at New Haven, Conn.: graduated 
at Yale College 1828 ; studied in the Yale Divinity School 
1531-33; ordained pastor of the South church, Hartford, 
Conn. Apr. 12, 1837; pastor of the First Congregational 
church, Canandaigua, N. Y., 1845-67; Professor of. Divinity 
in Yaie College and pastor of the College church 1867-70; 
pastor of the Second Congregational church, New Lon- 
don, Conn., 1871-77; resided afterward at Hartford. He 
was one of the compilers of the Connecticut Humn-book, 
issued in 1845. D. in Hartford, Conn., Sept. 1, 1850. 


Daghestan, diü-ge-staan' [Persian dagh, mountain + 
stan, country]: а province of Russia: extends along the 
western coast of the Caspian Sea, from lat. 41 to 43 N., 
and is mostly between lon. 46° and 50 E. It is bounded 
5. W. by the Caucasus Mountains, and the surface is gen- 
erally mountainous. Area, 11.402 sq. miles. Chief town, 
Derbend. The country belonged to Persia until 1812, when 
it was ceded to Russia, but. the Russian rule was not fully 
established until the submission of Schamyl in 1859. Pop. 
(1597) 666,959. 

Dagnan-Bouveret, dian yaan'boo've-ra’, PASCAL ADOLPHE 
Jean: genre-painter; b. in Paris in 1852. Pupil of Gérôme; 
second Prix de Rome, 1876; third-class — Salon, 1878: 
first-class 1880; medal of honor 1889; medal of honor, Paris 
Exposition, 1889; officer Legion of Honor 1892. One of the 
great artists of the contemporary French school, whose 
work is admirable technically, fine in color and extremely 
good in drawing, and wholesome and beautiful in sentiment. 
lle came prominently before the public in 1880 with Zhe 
Accident (collection of W. T. Walters, Baltimore), and fol- 
lowed this success with The Parental Blessing, perhaps the 
finest of all his works (owned in Russia), in 1882, Vaccina- 
fron in 1883, Le Pain Bénit (Luxembourg Gallery, Paris) in 
INN», Breton Women at the Purdon in 18809, and In. the 
Forest, 1893. Horses at the Watering Trough (1880), an ex- 
cellent work, is also in the Luxembourg. The Parental 
Blessing is worthy to rank with the best genre-pictures of 
any school, Dagnan-Bouveret also paints portraits, usually 
uf small size, and his small single figures of Breton peasants 
are veritable masterpieces. One such is in the collection of 
Potter Palner, Chicago. A Pardon in Brittany is in the 
collection of George F. Baker, New York. Studio in Paris. 

WILLIAM А. COFFIN. 

Dag'obert: the name of several of the Merovingian kings 
of France.—DaAcoBERT I., b. about 602 a. р. ; succeeded his 
father, Clotaire IL. in 628, Не was one of the most brill- 
iant seions of the Merovingian family. Elected King of 
Austrasia in 622, he became King of Neustria in 628, after 
the death of his father, and to these two kingdoms he added 
that of Aquitaine after the death of his brother, Charibert, 
in 631. Thus having become sole ruler of the whole Frank- 
ish empire, һе went to work to curb or restrict the rising 
power of the double aristocracy of the feudal lords and the 
prelates, He banished Bishop Arnulph of Metz, and he 
called Pepin, his * major-domus;" to Paris to have him 
under his immediate control. He ordered a survey to be 
made of the possessions of all the monasteries, and one-half 
of the whole mass he eonfiscated and used for military pur- 
pes One of his greatest feats was his codification of the 
"runkish laws. Before his death, however, he was compelled 
to place his son Sigebert on the throne of Austrasia. He 
died in 6258, leaving two sons, Sigebert, King of Austrasia, 
and Clovis П. of Neustria. 

Dagóe, daa go-e, or Dago, daa'go: an island of Russia; 
in the Baltic Sea; a part of Esthonia, and separated from 
the island of Oescl by the narrow Sele-Sund. It is nearly 34 
miles long and 15 miles wide. Area, 367 sq. miles. The soil 
is fertile only along the southern coast. The inhabitants 
(Esthonian, Swedish, and German) number about 15,000. 
There are forests upon the island. Тһе exports are fish and 
cattle of а small and peculiar breed, 


Da'gon [from Heb. dag, fish]: the national god of the 
Philistines; human down to the waist, with the tail of a 
fish; embodying the idea of fertility. Its chief temples were 
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at Gaza (destroyed by Samson, Judg. xvi. 23-30) and at 
Ashdod, where the idol was miraculously mutilated (1 Sam, 
v. 2—4), and where the Philistines hung up Saul’s head (1 
Chiron. x. 10). 

Daguerre, da ger, Lovis Jacgues MANDÊ: the inventor 
of the daguerreotype; b. at Cormeilles, France, in 1789. He 
became a skillful scene-painter, and was one of the invent- 
ors of the diorama. Daguerre апа Niepee (1765-1833) be- 
gan to make experiments in photography conjointly in 1826. 
After the death of Niepce, Daguerre succeeded in forming 
indelible images on metallic plates by the chemical action 
of light. He continued to make improvements iu photog- 
raphy. D. July 12, 1851, 

Daguerreotype, dia-geró-tip [named from Daguerre, its 
inventor]: the first successful (now obsolete) form of the 
photograph, A polished. plate of silvered metal was ex- 
posed in darkness to the vapor of iodine mixed with bro- 
mine, or of jodine alone, until it took a reddish-vellow tint. 
It was then exposed to the luminous image of the camera 
and quickly transferred to а dark room. Here the plate (on 
which no image was visible) was exposed to vapor of mer- 
епгу, Which brought out the figure by blending with that 
part of the surface which had been affected by the light in 
the camera, Next the plate was washed in а solution of 
hyposulphide of soda, sic removed the unaltered iodo- 
bromide of silver, and left the picture untouched. The prin- 
ciples involved are discussed under PHOTOGRAPHY (q. 1.). 

Dago'ba: & monumental structure containing relies of 
Buddha or of some Buddhist saint. See PAGODA. 

D'Aguesseau, HENRI Francois: French jurist. See AGUES- 
SEAU, HENRI FRANÇOIS D. 

Dahl, Jonas CHRISTIAN Clausen: landscape-painter; b. 
at Bergen, Norway, Feb. 24, 1718. Не early showed de- 
cided talent for painting. and studied from 1811 to 1818 at 
the Academy of Copenhagen. In the latter year he settled 
in Dresden, where he became professor in the Art Academy 
and where he spent the rest of his life, making only short 
excursions to Tyrol, Switzerland, and Italy. llis numerous 
muintings are found in art collections throughout Europe. 
b. in Dresden, Oct. 14, 1857. 

Dahlak Archipelago: а dependency of Italy; in the 
Red Sea; off the port of Massowa. Атса, 420 sq. miles. 
The largest is the curiously shaped cora] island of Dahlak, 
with a town of the same name. The islands are inhabited 
by Mohammedans. The pearl-fishery here is important. 
Pop. 2,000. 

Dahlgren, CARL FREDRIK: Swedish poet; b. near Norr- 
köping, June 20, 1791; studied theology and became a 
preacher in Stockholm, where he died May 2, 1844. His 
first poems were contributions to a local newspaper. He 
was associated with Atterbom in Phosphoros, and may be 
regaled as a typical Phosphorist. (See SWEDISH LITERA- 
TURE.) In 1829 he Каш! his early works into two vol- 
umes (Cugdomskrifter). His collected writings were edited 
after his death by А. Т. Arvidsson (Samlade Arbeten, 5 
vols., 1847-52). They comprise poems, lyric and dramatic, 
comic and romantic tales, and miscellanies. Many of them 
had first appeared in the poetical annuals, of which he pro- 
duced several. Dahlgren’s lyrical verse has always been 
popular, His best prose is characterized by luxuriant fancy, 
which sometimes degenerates into the grotesque, skill in the 
portrayal of agreeably eccentric characters, warm love of 
nature, and a delicious playful humor. His faults are the 
faults of his school, Both his merits and his defects may 
be seen to good advantage in his comie romance, Grossér- 
skan Vrerdumpels Resa till Kanalfesten ar 1832 (Stock- 
holm, 1833). His sketch Forlofningen (in A ftonstjernan : 
Poetisk Kalender für år 1833) is an excellent example of 
his powers in the description of country life. 

G. L. KITTREDGE. 


Dahlgren, Јонх А. : rear-admiral U.S. navy ; b. in Phila- 
delphia, Nov. 13, 1809; entered the navy as a midshipman 
Feb. 1, 1826. On Apr. 22, 1861, through the abandonment 
of his trust by Capt. Franklin Buchanan, Dahlgren, then 
оп ordnance duty, became commandant of the U. S. navy- 
yard, Washington, and to his firmness and sound judgment 
at that erisis the Government was indebted for the preser- 
vation of the yard from falling into the hands of the Con- 
federates. In the fall of 1862 Dahlgren was detached from 
the navy-vard and appointed chief of the bureau of ordnance, 
and in June, 1863, became commander-in-chief of the South 
Atlantic blockading squadron, relieving Rear-Admiral 8. 
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F. Dupont of that command in the harbor of Port Royal, 
S. C., July 6, 1863. He at once commenced active opera- 
tions in conjunction with Gen. Gilmore, U. S. army, which 
speedily resulted in the possession of the greater part of 
Morris island and the silencing of Fort Sumter, and secured 
a safe anchorage for the monitors inside the bar of Charles- 
ton, thus effectually putting a stop to the blockade-running 
which had been before so successfully practiced, and reduc- 
ing Charleston to a place of no importance for the rest of 
the war. After the fall of Charleston, in 1865, Dahlgren 
resigned his command, and in 1866 was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the South Pacific squadron, in the dis- 
charge of which duty he remained for two years. In 1868 
he was a second time appointed chief of the bureau of ord- 
nance, from which station he was relieved at his own re- 
quest in 1870, and ordered to the command of the navy-yard 
at Washington, in which city he died July 12, 1870. Не 
was the author of Exercise and Maneuver for the Boat 
Howitzer, United States Navy (1852); System of Boat 
Armament, United States Navy (1852); Ordnance Memo- 
randa (1853); Shells and Shell-guns (1856) ; and it is largely 
to his labors that the navy is indebted for the great improve- 
ment in its ordnance which has taken place since 1840, He 
invented the DAHLGREN GUN (Q. v.). 


Dahlgren Gun [named from Admiral Dahlgren, its in- 
ventor]: an improved form of ordnance used for howitzers, 
heavy artillery, and especially in naval gunnery. It having 
been demonstrated that in ordinary cast guns the weight of 
the metal forward is greater than is needed, and that by 
far the greatest strain in firing is at the breech, Dahlgren 
greatly increased the relative size and weight of the breech, 
with the best results. These guns were chiefly used by the 
U.S. navy. See ARTILLERY. 


Dah'lia [named after Andrew Dahl, a Swedish — 
а genus of plants of the family Composite and sub-family 
Tubuliflore. They are natives of Mexico, and the numer- 
ous varieties cultivated are chiefly derived from two species 
—Dahlia coccinea and Dahlia variabilis. Dahlias have 
been very popular, being conspicuous for their varied and 
exquisite colors and regularity of form, but less attention is 
paid to them now than formerly, probably. The tuberous 
roots of these plants, although not agreeable in taste, are 
used as food in Mexico. A light and moderately rich soil, 
with plentiful moisture, appears to be best adapted to the 
cultivation of dahlias. 


Dahlmann, даа madan, FRIEDRICH CHRISTOPH : German 
historian; b. at Wismar, May 18, 1785. He became in 1813 
Professor of History at Kiel, in 1829 Professor of Political 
Economy in Göttingen, and was deprived of his chair in 
1837 on account of his protest against the abolition of the 
fundamental law by King Ernest Augustus, In 1842 he 
was appointed Professor of History at Bonn. In 1848 he 
was one of the leaders of the constitutional party. His 
chief works are a History of Denmark (8 vols., 1840—43); a 
History of the English Revolution (6th ed. 1864); and a 
History of the French Revolution (3d ed. 1864). See Life 
by Springer (1870). Р”. Dec. 5, 1860. 


Dahlone'ga: capital of Lumpkin co., Ga. (for location of 
county, see map of Georgia, rob 2-G); on a hill about 66 
miles №. №. E. of Atlanta. There are gold mines in the vi- 
cinity. Неге was before the civil war a branch mint of the 
U. S.: the building has been converted into the North Geor- 
gia Agricultural College. Pop. (1880) 602 ; (1890) 896. 
Dahn, Juris Sopuus FELIX: jurist and author; son of 
the actor Friedrich Dahn; b. Feb. 9, 1824, in Hamburg; 
Professor of German Jurisprudence in Kónigsberg 1872, in 
Breslau since 1888; historical works are Prokopius von 
Cüsarea (1865); Die Аднгде der Germanen (1861-71); Ur- 
geschichte der german, und roman. Völker (1881-87); Ge- 
schichte der deutschen Urzeif (1883-88): poetical works are 
Gedichte (181): Harald und Theano (1856): dramas: König 
Roderich; Markgraf Riideger, Deutsche Treue (1815); Sithne 
‚ (1879); Nampfende Herzen, Novellen (1376); romances: 
"Sind Götter?” (1874) ; Ein Kampf um Rom (1891) ; Odhins 
Trost. (1880); Kleine Romane aus der Völkerwanderung 
(1852-90);  We/unferyang (1889); Odhins Rache (1801); 
Erinnerungen (1801). С. Н. THURBER. 
Daho'mey: а kingdom of Western Africa, in Guinea, on 
the Slave coast, reaching the Gulf of Guinea at Whydah, 
but broadening inward and forming a strip between the 
meridians 130° E. and 2° 40. E., which extends north ward to 
about 8° N. lat. It forms the background for the French 
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рш along the coast, and is practically under the 
‘rench protection, having been conquered in war with 
France in 1890-93. Area about 4,000 sq. miles. The sur- 
face is generally level, but the northern part is diversified 
by hills, which are covered with luxuriant forests. The sil 
is fertile. Maize, cotton, sugar, yams, tobacco, beans, рење, 
and manioe are cultivated here, and the cocoanut tree and 
other species of palm flourish, Among the wild animals are 
lions, tigers, and elephants. The people are fetich-worshiy- 
ers, their principal fetich being the tiger. The Dahomans 
are bloodthirsty and cruel, but hospitable and courageous. 
Human sacrifices and savage religious rites are practiced by 
them except when under the restraint of civilized races. 
The king is a sort of military chief, whose will is law. His 
wives are numerous, and his chief military officers follow his 
example. One division of his army consists of several thon- 
sand female warriors. Owing to the peculiar marriage cus 
toms of the people and the warfares with other native states, 
the kingdom, which was once one of the most powerful in 
Upper Guinea, has become much weakened and reduced. 
Capital, Abomey. Pop. about 250,000. See orbes, Missions 
to акулу (1851); Barton, A Mission to Dahomey (1864); 
Skertehly, Dahomey as it Is (1874); Chaudoin, Trois Mois 
de Captivite au Dahomey (1891). 

Daimiel, di-mee-dl': a town of Spain; province of Ciu- 
dad Real; 20 miles E. N. E. of the city of Ciudad Real (see 
map of Spain, ref. 17-F). It has a Gothic church. a town- 
hall, and a hospital ; also manufactures of linen and woolen 
fabrics and blond lace. Pop. (1887) 11,508. 


Daimio, di'myo': literally, great name; the title of the 
feudal barons of Japan before the abolition of the feudal 
system in 1868-71. These were all vassals of the mikado, 
but during the Tokugawa shogunate they gradually became 
subject to the shogun, who compelled them to live in Yedo 
with their families and а large number of their retainers for 
at least six months every year, their families being retained 
as hostages for their good behavior as against the shogun 
during their absence. When the shogunate was abolished 
they numbered 255, but their number differed at different 
times. Each exercised independent authority, and kept in 
his employment large numbers of samurai or armed retain- 
ers, to be placed at the service of the mikado when needed. 
In 1871 the daimios surrendered their lands and privileges to 
the mikado, who relieved them of the support of the samurai 
and granted each a pension proportionate to his former 
revenue, the highest being 70, yen per annum. Some 
years later these pensions were commuted into intcrest-beur- 
ing bonds, redeemable after five and within thirty vears from 
date of issue. The title has been abolished. and both the 
feudal or territorial and the kuge or court nobles are stvled 
kwazoku, the samurai being classed as shizoku. The hata- 
motos or vassals of the shoguns were called shómio, or 7 little 
name.” See JAPAN, SHOGUN, and TOKUGAWA. К. L. 


Dairy-husbandry: the branch of agriculture which per- 
tains to the breeding, feeding, and management of тей 
cows, the production of milk, and its conversion into butter, 
cheese, and the like. Milk has always been an important 
article of human food, and the making of butter and cheese 
seems to have been understood and practiced from the re- 
motest periods of history. In earlier times and in some 
countries, besides the milk of cows, that of asses, goats, anl 
sheep was extensively used; but now the cow is practicaliy 
the only animal that is kept for its milk. Both in the U.S. 
and in Europe. dairy operations long formed a part of the 
household duties of the women of the farm. Under thee 
conditions, while there was wide diversity in the quality of 
the product, much of it being inferior, certain localities. 
either because of certain natural advantages or by reason of 
the skill of the dairy women, became famed for the peculiar 
qualities of their dairy products, A most striking Instance 
of this is the many characteristic and peculiar varieties of 
cheese for which France and Switzerland are noted. The 
introduction of the factory system of manufacture of dairi 
products marks the era when dairy-husbandry mav be said 
to have become a distinct branch of agriculture, Jesse Wiil- 
iams, of Oneida co., №. Y., established the first eheese-factory 
in 1860, since which time the principles of modern dairy- 
ing have been almost wholly developed. Factories for the 
manufacture of butter soon followed the establishment «f 
cheese-factories, and both rapidly increased in numbers. A 
х effect of the factory system was the production of а 
ætter and more uniform grade of produet; this led to in- 
creased consumption, and consequently greatly stimulated 
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production. Since the introduction of the factory system 
the two most important influences in the development of the 
dairy industry have been the Invention of the centrifugal 
machine for the separation of cream from milk, whereby a 
great economy in the manufacture of butter is secured, and 
the discovery of methods determining the amount of fat in 
milk rapidly, easily, cheaply, and accurately, whereby а great 
aid is given to the selection and improvement of dairy cows. 
see BUTTER, CHEESE, and MILK. Н.Н. Wino. 
Daisy [O. Eng. deges edge, i. e. dav's eye, in allusion to 
the form of the йет as resembling the sun]: a small per- 
ennial plant of the genus Bellis and family Composite. 
The daisy is a native of Europe, and the species Bellis peren- 
nig is very common in Great Britain, where its delicate 
crimson-tipped flower has been immortalized by Burns and 
other poets. New and very beautiful varieties with vari- 
ously colored blossoms have been introduced by the florists. 
Some kinds have the main blossom surrounded by a dozen 
small flowers formed in the arils of the scales of the invo- 
luere, The term daisy is also loosely applied to various 
composite flowers. The ox-eve daisv, a native of Europe, is 
Chrysanthemum leucanthemum, and is extensively natural- 
ized in the U. S. Revised by L., Н. BAILEY. 


Dakoits, or Dacoits: armed gangs of robbers who go 
ahout in India and Burma plundering travelers and villages. 
Dakoity, as the practices of the Dakoits are called, was for- 
merly very common, but has almost disappeared in British 
India, owing to the active measures of the authorities for its 
suppression. 

Dakota: a former territory of the U.S. See Хоктн Da- 
kota and SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Dakota Formation: in geology, a group of rocks be- 
longing to the American Cretaceous period ; first described 
in territory of the Dakota Indians. Its characteristic beds 
аге of coarse vellowish sandstone, but shales are frequently 
associated with these. It exhibits а nearly continuous out- 
crop along the western border of the Great Plains from 
Texas to Alberta, and appears also at many points in the 
eastern portion of the plains, being overlaid in the interval 
by more recent Cretaceous formations. In Texas it rests 
upon Cretaceous beds of the Comanche series, and in Alber- 
ta on the Kootanie formation, also Cretaceous; but in the 
intervening region it rests in apparent conformity on beds 
of Jurassic age, as well as unconformably on more ancient 
forinations. West of the plains it reappears in the district of 
the Colorado plateaus. Fossil shells show that the water 
holy depositing the formation was partly fresh and partly 
brackish. Abundant remains of plants indicate a luxuriant 
furest upon its banks, The formation contains a valuable 
store of coal, and its sandstones constitute the most impor- 
tant reservoir of artesian water in Western North America. 
The water received along its outerop at the western or up- 
per edge of the Great Plains has been tapped by the drill at 
many points further eastward, and affords a series of large 
fountains, especially valuable in a district sparingly supplied 
with rain, See CRETACEOUS PERIOD. G. K. 9. 

Dakota Indians: See SIOUAN INDIANS. 


Dakota River, Rivière à Jacques, ree’ vi-ar ià-zhiak', or 
James River: a river of the U. S.; rises in the northeast 
part of North Dakota. It flows nearly southward, and enters 
the Missouri river about 8 miles below Yankton, Its whole 
length is estimated at 600 miles. 


Dalberg, daal'bárch, KARL THEODOR ANTON MARIA, von, 
L. D.: German statesman and author; b. at Hernsheim, 
Feb, 8, 1744. He studied law at Göttingen and Heidelberg, 
entered the Church, and was in 1772 appointed counselor 
and governor of Erfurt by the Prince-Bishop of Mayence. 
In this position he revealed an administrative talent of the 
highest order and supported by nobleness of character and 
manners, As the friend of Goethe, the Mæcenas of Schiller, 
the intimate of Joseph IL, and author of some spirited pain- 
phlets and essays, he became one of the centers of literary 
and political life in Germany. In 1802 he was made Arch- 
bishop and Elector of Mayenee. But Napoleon he could 
not withstand; alternately threatened and eajoled by him, 
he became a mere tool in his hands. In 1804 he was pres- 
ent in Paris at the coronation, but even the admonitions of 
Pius VIL. could not prevent him from completely submit- 
ting to the dicta of the great conqueror. 1n 1806 he signed 
the Confederacy of the Rhine, and was made prince-primate; 
In 1810 he gave his consent to all the territorial rearrange- 
ments whieh Napoleon demanded, and was made Grand 
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Duke of Frankfort. After the fall of Napoleon his position. 
became untenable; even the many excellent. administrative 
reforins which he had introduced were forgotten or abol- 
ished. He made an attempt at explaining his relation to. 
Napoleon, but nobody would listen, He was compelled to 
resign his sovereignty and retire into private life. D. as 
archbishop of Regensburg, Feb. 10, 1817. His Life was 
written by B. A. Krämer (Leipzig, 1821) and I. Müller (Würz- 
burg, 1874). See also Beaulieu Marconnay, Karl von Dal- 
berg und seine Zeit (Weimar, 1879). 


Dalber’gia [named in honor of Nicholas Dalberg, a 
Swedish botanist]: а genus of trees and shrubs of the fumily 
Leguminose, having pinnate leaves, The fruit is a flat 
membranous pod containing one to three seeds. All the 
species are natives of tropical climates, and several of them 
afford valuable timber. The wood of the sissoo of Bengal, 
the Dalbergia sissoo, is extensively used and highly prized 
in India. The East Indian rosewood is the timber of Dal- 
bergia latifolia. 

D'Albert, EvcENE: musician; b. in Glasgow, Scotland, 
Apr. 10, 1864; son of Charles d'Albert, an English composer 
of dance music, of French descent. He received his first 
musical education from his father. In 1876 he entered the 
National Training School for Music, of London, gaining a 
scholarship in competition. Неге he studied under Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, Dr. Stainer, E. Pauer, and E. Prout. He 
was elected for a Queen's scholarship; progressed rapidl 
beth in practical and theoretical knowledge; and went wit 
Richter to Vienna, where he played at a concert on May 11, 
1882. Afterward he became a pupil of Liszt, and has. 
achieved great fame as a pianist, He has written sym- 
phonies, overtures, and concertos, D. E. HERVEY. 


Dale, RICHARD: naval officer; b. near Norfolk, Va., Nov. 
6, 1756; entered the merchant service when only twelve 
vears of age, serving until the commencement of the Revo- 

ution, when he was made a lieutenant in the marine service 

of Virginia. He was shortly after captured by an English 
vessel, and while confined on prison-ship his old companions, 
who surrounded him, influenced him to take sides with Eng- 
land, and he actually engaged on board a cruiser against his. 
native State; he was wounded at an early day, and during 
his eonvalescence realized the error he had committed, and 
firmly resolved to stand by his own country in the future. 
Не entered the U. S. navy in 1776 as midshipman, was cap- 
tured in 1777, and confined in prison in London nearly two 
years, when he made his escape in disguise. He hastened 
to Franee, and embarked with Paul Jones, who soon made 
him a lieutenant of his own ship, and became much attached 
tohim. In the action with the Serapis he greatly distin- 
guished himself, and was wounded. Returning to the U. S. 
in 1781, he was appointed а lieutenant in the navy, and 
while serving on the Trumbull he received his third wound, 
and was captured for the fourth time, 1n 1794 he was made 
а eaptain, and а commodore in 1801. He served in com- 
mand of a squadron during the Tripolitan war, and on his 
return to the U. S. resigned in 1802. Ш. in Philadelphia, 
Feb. 24, 1826. 


Dale, Ковккт WiLLIAM, D. D., LL. D.: Congregational 
divine; b. in London, Dec. 1, 1829; graduated M. A. at the 
University of London 1853; in that year became colleague 
pastor with John Angell James in Birmingham, and in 1859 
sole pastor. D. Mar. 13, 1895. He delivered the lectures on 
the Lyman Beecher foundation at the Yale Divinity School 
in 1877. He was for many years a leader among English 
Congregationalists, and exerted a wide influence in politi- 
cul as well as ecclesiastical affairs. Among his writings are 
the Life and Letters of John Angell James (London, 1861 ; 
Sth ed. 1862): The Atonement (1875; 9th ed. 1883); Lectures 
on Preaching (the Yale course, 1877; 6th ed. 1890): Epistle to 
the Ephesians, its Doctrine and Ethics (1882: 6th ed. 1892); 
The Living Christ and the Five Gospels (1890); and The 
Fellowship of Christ, ete. (discourses, 1891). He edited The 
English Hymn-book (1875). He was for a time one of the 
editors of The Eclectic Teertew, and the editor for seven 
years of The Congregattonalist, Не was eminent for his 
versatility and power both as a writer and as a publie speaker, 
whether in the pulpit or in the discussion of political and 
other topics of public interest. GEORGE P. FISHER. 


Daleear’lia (i.e. the land of the men of the dales), or 
Dalarne: a former province of Sweden, now forming the 
lin or county of Kopparberg. It is famous for its beauti- 
ful mountain scenery, its forests of pine, and its mines of 
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iron and copper. The Dalecarlians are a brave and patriotic 
people, and as a reward for their fidelity they all iave the 
priviiere of taking the hand of the King of Sweden when 
they meet him. Area, 12421 sq. miles. Pop. (1890) 197.457. 

Dale City: town of Pennsylvania, See MEYERSDALE. 

Daleites: a body of Scotch Independents who were Cal- 
vinists and followers of David Dale (1739-1806), а benevolent 
manufacturer, the father-in-law of Robert Owen, The Dale- 
ites became affiliated with the Sandemanians for a time, but 
later were Independents. They never had more than one or 
two congregationis. 

D'Alembert, JEAN Le Кохр: See ALEMBERT. 


Dales. Дону Bunkruv. D. D., LL. D.: minister of the 
United Presbyterian Church: b. at Kortright, N. Y., Aug. 
6. 1815. He was graduated at Union College, New York, 
1835, and at the Associate Reformed Presbyterian Theo- 
lovical Seminary at Newburg, N. Y.. 1839. From 1840 till 
1893 he was pastor of what is now the Second United Pres- 
bvterian church of Philadelphia. During portions of this 
time he was Professor of Pastoral Theology in the Newbury 
Seminary (1867-76), and one of the editors of the Christian 
Instructor. We published Roman Catholicism (Philadelphia, 
1842); The Dungers and Duties of Young Men (19510): Bio- 
graphical Sketches of Dra, John Mason, John М. Mason, 
Thomas Clark, and Alerander Proudtit: The Gospel Min- 
inler (4852): History of the Associate Reformed Church and 
ite Missions. in the Church Memorial (Xenia, 1859); A Me- 
morial Discourse (on his fortieth anniversary, Philadelphia, 
INNO). As secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions of his 
church, he published its annual reports from 1859 to 1892. 
D. Aug. 28, 1893. WILLIS J. BEECHER, 


Dalhousie, diaül-hoozi: seaport; capital of Restigouche 
eo., New Brunswick; at the mouth of the Restigouche river 
(see map of Quebec, ete., ref. 2-G). It ships large quantities 
of salmon, lumber, and lobsters. Pop. 3.000. 


Dalhousie. EanLs or (1633): Barons Ramsay of Dalhousie 
(1619) and of Kerington (Scotland, 1633), Barons Panmure 
(United Kingdom, 1831).—Fox Mave, eleventh earl, was 
born Apr. 22, 1801. He became a Whig member of Parlia- 
ment in 1835, and was Secretary at War from July, 1846, to 
Feb., 1852. In Apr., 1852, he succeeded his father as Lord 
Panmure, He was Minister of War in the cabinet of Lord 
Palmerston from 1855 to Feb. 1858. In 1860 he succeeded to 
the earldom. D. July 1, 1874. His successors, GEORGE, his 
cousin, twelfth earl (b. Apr. 26, 1806 ; d. July 20, 1880) and 
Jous WiLLIAM. thirteenth earl, son of George (b. Jan. 29, 
1847 ; d. Nov. 25, 1887) were in turn succeeded by ARTHUR 
GEORGE MavLE Ramsay, fourteenth earl (b. Sept. 4, 1878) 
the eldest son of John William. 


Dalhousie, James AxpREW Ramsay, Earl and Marquis 
of: a British statesman; b. near Edinburgh, Apr. 22, 1812; 
a son of the ninth Earl of Dalhousie. He was returned to 
Parliament for Haddington bv the Conservatives in 1837, 
and succeeded to the earldom on the death of his father in 
1838. In 1845 he was appointed president of the Board of 
Trade by Sir Robert Peed. He was retained in that office by 
the Whig Prime Minister who came into power in 1846, and 
he became Governor-General of India in 1847. His adiminis- 
tration was successful, though his somewhat aggressive policy 
contributed to produce the mutiny of 1857. He annexed 
Pegu, Oude, the шиши and Berar tothe British dominions, 
and developed the resources of India by canals and other 

ше works, In 1849 he was created Marquis of Dalhousie. 

Pie returned to England in 1856, and died, without male 
issue, Dec. 19, 1860. See Arnold, History of the Marquis of 
Dalhousies Administration of British India (1863-64). 

Dalin. daa leen, OLor, von: Swedish poet and historian; 
b. at Winberga, in Holland, Aug. 29, 1708. His weekly 
paper, Den svenska Argus (The Swedish Argus), 173334. 
modeled on the Spectator, won him popular recognition, and 
procured him the favor of the Government. 1n 1737 he was 
made roval librarian; in 1741 he was commissioned to write 
a history of Sweden: in 1751 he was ennobled, and shortly 
before his death, which took place Aug. 12, 1763, he was ap- 
pointed hofkansler. 
advantage in his Svea rikes Historia (History of Sweden, to 
the reign of Carl 1X., published 1746—62), had great effect 
on later Swedish writing. His more serious poetry, com- 
posed under the influence of French classicism, has little 
originality, but is marked by: a “correctness” and polish 
which did much to refine the language und improve versifi- 
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cation. In his songs he is simpler and more spontaneous. 
lis tragedy Bryntlda (1139). his comedy Den afundsiule 
(The Envious Man, 1738), and his epic Svenska Frieden 
(Swedish Freedom, 1742) deserve mention, D. in bra 
ningholm, Aug. 12, 1763. G. L. KITTREDGE. 

Dalkeith: a town of Midlothian, Scotland. not far from 
Edinburgh ; has large corn-market, corn-mills, breweries, 
iron and brass foundries, and tanneries, The chief charnu 
is Dalkeith Palace, the principal seat of the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, built in 1700. n was the temporary residence of 
Charles 1. in 1633, of George IV. in 1822, and of Queen Vic- 
toria in 1842. Pop. (1891) 6,992. 

Dall, WiL.LIAM. HEALEY: naturalist; son of Careline 
(Healey) Dall, reformer and author; b. in Boston, Mass., 
Aug. 21, 1845; educated in private and publie schools in 
Boston: in 1863 a special pupil of Prof. Louis Agassiz and 
of Jeffries Wyman and Dr. A. A. Gould: served iu Massa- 
chusetts militia in riots of July, 1863; held several positions 
on geological surveys, in 1866 going to Eastern Siberia in 
charge of the works of the Western Union telegraph expe 
dition for an international line to Europe уа Bering Strait: 
has since made several expeditions to Alaska, explering 
for the U.S. coast survey; paleontologist to the U.N. ger 
logical survey 1884; honorary curator of mollusea in the 
National Museum; member of many scientific societies ar 
home and abroad; author of numerous scientific papers on 
brachiopods, mollusks, and the ethnology and general natural 
history of Alaska, besides Alaska and its Resources (1870: 
Meteorology and Bibliography of Alaska (U.S. coast survey, 
1879) ; Coast Pilot of Alaska (U.S. coast survey, 1884); Moi- 
lusca of the Southeast Coast of the United States (U.S. coast 
survey, 1890); Keports on the Mollusca of the Blake Erp-- 
dition (Bulletin гсш Comparative Zobloqgy, INS; 
edited the Marquis de Nadaillac’s Prehistoric Man, with 
notes. 


Dallas: town; on railway; capital of Paulding co., Ga. 
(for location of county, see map of Georgia, ref. 2-F; 23 
miles W. N. W. of Atlanta. Here occurred a battle between 
Gen. Sherman and Gen. Johnston in May, 1864. Pop. (5%) 
169 ; (1890) 455. 


Dallas: city and railway center (settled in 1841); сагі- 
tal of Dallas co., Tex. (for location of county. see map of 
Texas, ref. 2-1); on Trinity river, 315 miles N. of Galveston. 
It has а university under the auspices of tbe Christian 
Church, an Episcopal college, several business colleges, а 
school of fine arts, a convent and parochial school, mereharts 
exchange, alliance exchange, U.S. eourt-house, publie parsa, 
Texas State fair and Dallas exposition buildings, covering 5 
acres, race-course, grain-elevators, planing-milis, cotton ееш 
press, 110 manufactories, large aad small, cotton and wocien 
mills, a meat packing house, 11 banks, water-works, sewers, 
suburban duminy railways, street railways, etc. It is the 
center of extensive Wheat and cotton belts, A district 10 
miles square, with the eourt-house as the center, embraces 
Dallas city proper and five suburbs. Pop. of city (ssi 
10,358 ; (1890) 38,067. EDITOR or " NEWS.” 

Dallas, ALEXANDER JaxEs: U.S. statesman; b. in the 
island of Jamaica, June 21, 1759. He emigrated in 1788579 
Philadelphia, where he practiced law, and published in 174 
Reports of Cases in the Courts of the United States ard 
Pennsylvania (4 vols.; 8d ed. 1880). In 1801 he was ар 
pointed а district attorney of the U. 3. He became Secr- 
tury of the Treasury in the cabinet of Madison in Oct, 1514, 
when the national revenue was insufficient and the public 
credit was impaired, He wrote an able report to Congr 
recommending the establishment of a national. bank, raised 
money bv а loan, and restored the public credit. Her- 
signed office in Nov., 1816. Р. іп Trenton, N. J. Jan. 10, 
1817. 

Dallas, Georce MIFFLIN, LL. D.: U.S. statesman: а su 
of Alexander James Dallas; b. in Philadelphia, July 10, 1792. 
He studied law, and was admitted to the bar in 1%13. lu 
1824 and 1828 he supported Gen. Jackson as a candidate fer 
the office of President. He was elected in 1831 to the Senate 
of the U.S. for a short term, which expired in. Mar. 1^ 5. 
He was sent as minister to St. Petersburg in 1837, returned 
in 1839, and was elected Vice-President of the U.S. in IH, 
when Mr. Polk was chosen President. In 1846 he gave tes 
casting vote in the Senate for a revenue tariff bill which 
was opposed by the protectionist party. In Feb.. 1856, he 
was appointed minister to England, where he remained шип 


1861. Many of his speeches were published, and а Series of 
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Letters from London appeared after his death. D. in Phila- 
delphia, Dec. 31, 1864. 

Dalles of the Columbia: a narrow portion of the Co- 
lumbia river, 45 miles above the Cascades. The river here 
rushes violently through a chasm only 58 yards wide, in- 
closed between steep walls of basaltic rock. Dalle is a 
French word signifying “ flag-stone,” and also a “spout” 
for water. 

Dalles of the St. Louis, The: a beautiful series of rapids 
inthe St. Louis river, near Duluth, Minn. The river falls 
400 feet in 4 miles over a bed of slate. 


Dalles, The, or Dalles City: city (founded in 1852); 
capital of Wasco co., Ore. (for location of county, see map 
of Oregon, ref. 1-Е); on Union Pacific К. R., and on the 
south bank of the Columbia river; 88 miles E. from Port- 
land ; has 4 schools, 1 academy, a seminary for girls (Catho- 
lic), 7 churches, 1 large flouring-mill, and а machine-shop. 
The river is obstructed above here by rapids and falls. The 
Dalles is a great shipping-point for grain, stock, and wool; 
3,000,000 1b. of wool are handled here annually. Pop. (1880) 
3332; (1890) 3,029; (1893) estimated, 4,600. 

EDITOR ок “CHRONICLE,” 

Dalling, Lorn: See Butwer, Henry LYTTON. 


Dallinger, Witittam Henry, LI. D., Е. К. S., F. L. S.: 
scientist; b. at Devonport, England, in 1841; educated pri- 
vately; entered Wesleyan ministry 1861; minister at Liver- 
ш twelve years, until — governor of Wesley Col- 
ege, Sheffield, from which he resigned in 1888 in order to 
study biolo уз lecturer at Royal Institution, London; Rede 
lecturer to t niversity of Cambridge; lecturer at Oxford and 
on the Gilchrist staff; president of Royal Microscopical So- 
ciety, 1883. Author of Minute Forms of Life (1866); The 
Origen of Life (1878); Creator and What we may Know of 
Creation (1881); and a large number of scientific memoirs 
and monographs. С. Н. THURBER. 


Dall’ Ongaro, daál'ón'guiá-ro, FRANCESCO: Italian revolu- 
tionist and author; b. at Odezzo, near Venice, in 1808; be- 
«ame & priest, but was suspended for his independent 
preaching. Не then renounced the Church, and became а 
revolutionary journalist in Triest, whence he was expelled 
in 1847. In 1848 he established a journal at Venice called 
Fatti, e non Parole. He took an active part in the revolu- 
tionary movements of that year, and was compelled to leave 
Italy. He became a contributor to several journals in Paris. 
[n 1859 he returned to Italy, and became Professor of Litera- 
ture at Florence. Пе has published tales, dramas, and lyric 
poems, D. in Naples, Jan. 10, 1873. 


Dalma'tia: a portion of the ancient Illyricum, now the 
southernmost province of Cisleithan Austria ; a long, narrow 
tract bounded on the N. by Croatia, on the N. E. by Herze- 
yovina, and on the S. W. by the Adriatic Sea. It includes a 
number of islands. Area, 4,940 sq. miles. Pop. (1890) 527,- 
126. With the exception of about 87,000 Greeks and a few 
Protestants and Jews, the population belongs to the Roman 
Catholic Church. About 96 per cent. of the population are 
Slavic and 3 per cent. Italian. The coast is bold and in- 
dented with bays, which form good harbors. The surface 
is diversified with mountains (the Dinarie Alps) of limestone 
formation, the highest of which, Mt. Orien, rises 6,332 fect 
above the level of the sea. The soil in some parts is fertile, 
and produces wheat, oats, potatoes, maize, wine, and olives. 
Good timber for ship-building is procured on the islands. 
But only 18 per cent. of the total area is under the plow, 
2$ per cent, in vineyards, and 22 per cent. in forests. The 
climate is warm and healthy, but the country is not well 
supplied with water. The only streams of importance are 
the Kerku, the ancient. Titius, and the Cettina, the ancient 
Telurus, both of which rise in the Dinaric Alps. The former 
ofthese two streams, which forms the boundary between 
Croatia and Dalmatia, is famous for the picturesque wild- 
ness of its scenery. The chief towns are Zara, Spalato, 
Ragusa, and Cattaro. Dalmatia was conquered by the 
Romans in the time of Augustus. In the seventh century 
It was taken by the Slavonians, who founded in it a king- 
dom which lasted until 1050. In the Middle Ages it be- 
longed to Hungary. In the fifteenth century it fell under 
the power of the Venetians, who ceded it to Austria in 1797. 
In 1805 nen annexed it to the kingdom of Italy, and 
in 1810 to the kingdom of Illyria. It reverted to Austria in 
1814, _The district of Cattaro in 1869-70 revolted against 
Austria, in consequence of changes in their old system of 
military service. After some concessions to the national 
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ride of the Dalmatians, the revolt was suppressed in the 
atter year. Revised by C. К. Apams, 
Dalmat’ica, or Dalmat'ic [from real or assumed origin 
in Dalmatia]: a garment with sleeves, mentioned by Roman 
authors as in use in the second and third centuries A. D., and 
named in an edict of Diocetian in the fourth century as worn 
by both sexes. As an ecclesiastical gurment it was after- 
ward adopted by deacons when assisting the priest at the 
altar. lt is still worn by deacons in the Greek and Roman 
Catholic Churches, though in a different form. 


Dalri'ada [а word which appears to have signified the 
country of the race of Riada, an Irish chieftain]: the an- 
cient name of a region in Ireland now known as the “ Route,” 
the northern half of the county of Antrim. Some of the 
race of Riada are said to have settled in Argyleshire, Scot- 
land, where they founded a petty kingdom called also Dalri- 
ada. More than twenty kings of this line in Scotland are 
mentioned before the Dalriads (or Scots) and the Picts be- 
came united under Kenneth MeAlpine, who became the first 
King of Albany. The region S. of the Irish Dalriada was 
called Dalaradia, probably from another chieftain who gov- 
erned it. 

Dalrymple: Sce Натеѕ, Lorp, and Starr, EARLS oF. 


Dalrymple, ALEXANDER: hydrographer; younger brother 
of Lord Hailes; b. at New Hailes, near Edinburgh, July 24, 
1787; entered East India Company's service and explored 
many islands in Eastern Archipelago. He became hydrog- 
rapher to the East India Company in 1779, and to the Ad- 
miralty in 1795. He wrote several geographical works. D. 
June 19, 1808. His library, very rich in works on geography 
and natural science, was bought by the Admiralty. 

Dalton: city and railway junction; capital of Whitfield 
со., Ga. (for location of county, see map of Georgia, ref. 1-F); 
99 miles ЇЧ. №. №, of Atlanta and 40 miles S. S.E, of Chatta- 
nooga. It was an important strategical position during the 
last year of the civil war (1861-65); headquarters of Con- 
federate army under Gen. J. E. Johnston in the spring of 
1864; several spirited battles occurred near by. Abandoned 
May 7,at the beginning of Sherman’s Atlanta campaign. 
It has a large trade in cotton, grain, fruit, ete., manufactures 
of cotton, wood, iron, and leather, and is surrounded by 
large mineral fields of iron, manganese, and limestone. Pop. 
(1880) 2,516 ; (1890) 3,046. EDITOR ОЕ * ARGUS,” 


Dalton: town; Berkshire co., Mass. (for location of coun- 
ty, see map of Massachusetts, ref. 2-C) ; on Boston and Al- 
bany К. R., 146 miles W. of Boston; has important manufac- 
tures of paper, machinery, woolens, and cotton goods. Pop. 
of township (1880) 2,052 ; (1890) 2,885; (1895) 3,210. 

Dalton, Jony, Е. R. S.: chemist; author of the atomic 
theory; b. at Eaglesfield, in Cumberland, England, Sept. 6, 
1766; son of а Quaker weaver. lle taught and gave lec- 
tures on physical science, and resided in Manchester. In 
1802 he announced his important theory of the constitution 
of mixed gases. The еу орош of the laws of combining 
proportions and the atomic theory he explained in the first 
volume of his New System of Chemical Philosophy (8 vols. 
1808-27). (See CHEMISTRY.) He wrote a number of scien- 
tific treatises, which were inserted in the Philosophical 
Transactions, etc. D. in Manchester, July 27, 1 See 
Life by Lonsdale (1874). 

Dalton, Joan Carr, M. D., LL.D.: physiologist; b. at 
Chelmsford, Mass, Feb. 2, 1825; graduated at Harvard 
1844; took the degree of M. D. there in 1847, In 1859 he 

ublished a Treatise on Human Physiology, of which the 
fourth edition, enlarged, appeared in 1867. Among his 
other works are Treatise on Physiology and Hygiene for 
Schools, Families, and Colleges (1868); The Experimental 
Method of Medicine (1882); Topographical Anatomy of the 
Brain (1885). He became Professor of Physiology and Hy- 
giene in New York College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
His original investigations in embryology and other depart- 
ments of physiology gave him a wide reputation. In 1861- 
64 he served as surgeon in the U.S. army. D. Feb. 12, 1889. 


Dalton-in-Furness: a town of England; in Furness, 
Lancashire, 18 miles W. N. W. of Lancaster (see map of Eng- 
land, ref. 6-F). Here are iron-works and iron mines. Near 
Dalton are the ruins of the splendid Furness Abbey, founded 
in 1127 by Stephen, who was afterward king. Pop. (1891) 
13,800. 

Daltonism: an inability to distinguish colors; so called 
because the celebrated John Dalton and his brothers had a 


defect in vision, in consequence of which red, blue, and green 
appeared alike. See CoLoR-BLINDNESS. 

Daly, CuanLES Patrick, LL. D.: jurist; b. of Irish par- 

entage in New York eity, Oct. 31, 1816; admitted to the bar 
in 1839; became judge of common pleas in that city in 1845, 
and was chief judge 1857 to Jan, 1, 1886. He was author 
of articles in New American Cyclopedia, lecturer at Colum- 
bia College Law School, published a history of the courts of 
New York (1855), à memoir of Chancellor Kent, and many 
apers on banking, law, science, ete, and is an able jurist. 
js has been, since its foundation, president of the American 
Geographical and Statistical Society, and is а prominent 
member of the Ethnological Societ y. 


Daly, Jous AvGvsTIN: manager and playwright: b. at 
Plymouth, N. C.. July 20, 1838, His family removed to Nor- 
folk, Va., and after the death of the father саше to New 
York, where Augustin attended the publie schools, and was 
subsequently apprenticed to a house-furnishing firm in 
Maiden Lane, where he remained until he was about twenty 
years of age. He began his literary career as dramatic edit- 
or of the Sunday Courier. He also wrote for the New York 
Express, Sun, Times, und Citizen until 1869. Under the 
Gaslight and Leah the Forsaken, the latter an adaptation 
of Mosenthal’s Deborah, and Flash of Lightning were among 
his first dramatic ventures. On Aug. 16, 1869, he opened 
the Fifth Avenue theater in Twenty-fourth Street, the first 
one so named under his management. [t was burnt Jan. 1, 
1873. Оп Dee. 3, 1873, he opened Daly's new Fifth Avenue 
theater, Twenty-eighth Street and Broadway. In. 1878 he 
abandoned management aud went abroad. In 1879 he estab- 
lished Daly's theater in Broadway, New York, Here were 
produced numerous adaptations from German farces, Shaks- 
serean revivals, plays of Pinero, and standard old comedies, 

le has taken the whole of his well-organized company to 
Great Britain, France, and Germany several times, and is 
the lessee of a theater in London, В. B. VALLENTINE. 


Daly, Maracay Bowes, Q. C.: Canadian lawyer; licu- 
tenant-governor of Nova Scotia; b. аб Marchmont, near 
Quebec, Feb. 6, 1836; educated at St. Mary's College, Oscott, 
near Birmingham, England. He represented Halifax in the 
Dominion Parliament 1878-82, and was appointed lieuten- 
ant-governor of Nova Scotia, July 15, 1890. - Ilis father, Sir 
“Dominic Dauv (b. Feb. 2, 1798; d. Feb. 19, 1868), repre- 
sented Megantic County in the Canadian Legislature. He 
was for twenty-five years colonial secretary; lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of Tobago and later of Prince Edward Island, and gov- 
ernor-in-chief of South Australia. NEIL MACDONALD. 


Dam: a bank or mole of earth, or a structure of wood, 
masonry, or the like, built across a stream of water so as to 
obstruct its flow and raise its level. Dams are designed for 
the purpose either of creating a reservoir, or of securing a 
head of water to be converted into power, See RESERVOIR 

AM. 


Damages, Measure of: in law. a collection of the rules 
which govern the award of damages in courts of justice. 
The subjeet is one which in actual practice runs out into 
great complexity, and forms the topic of extensive legal 
treatises, All that сап be done in this article is to state a 
few of the principal rules that are applied by the courts, and 
to refer the reader to leading text-books and other sources of 
knowledge for detailed information. 

It is necessary in the outset to notice the settled distinc- 
tion that prevails in the jurisprudence of England and the 
U. S. between courts of law and equity. (See Equity.) It 
is the principal province of courts of law to award damages 
as a compensation to an injured party for breach of contract 
or other Invasions of private right. Courts of equity, on the 
other haud, seek to prevent threatened or apprehended .in- 
jury, or to compel a party in case of a contract to perform 
it. Instead of causing him to pay damages for its violation. 
Still, in special cases, the equity courts, as auxiliary to 
other relief, entertain the. matter of damages. It is not 
necessary in this general survey to consider these special 
cases, and the residue of the discussion will be confined to 
the examination of rules concerning damages prevailing 
in courts of Jaw without referring to special instances 
recognized in courts of equity., A preliminary remark is 
that. courts of justice do not seek to give an injured. party 
compensation for all the damages that he may, by a strict 
course of reasoning, be supposed to have sustained, Thus 
no compensation is given for mental anxiety or suffering, 
nor is full and adequate indemnity necessarily made for 
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the costs and expenses to which a party is —— subject- 
ed in the course of a groundless litigation. e courts 
adopt rules of practical convenience which, while they may 
not. supply the demands of an ideal system of jurisprudence, 
work out substantial justice. The punc propositions 
recognized in the law of damages will now be stated in the 
form of rules. 

Rule I. The great general principle governing the law of 
damages is to give compensation for the right. violated, and 
nothing more, If a party to a contract plainly stipulates 
for a larger sum in easeof its breach than compensation, he 
will not be allowed to recover it. The stipulation will be 
regarded as а “ penalty," and will not be enforced. This is 
well shown by the case of an ordinary bond for the payment 
of money. This is so drawn that it would appear that the 
debtor would forfeit twice the amount of his debt if he did 
not pay with punctuality on the appointed day. Still, no 
more can be collected than the actual debt with interest. 
The great point of inquiry in regard to the fact whether a 
stipulation is a penalty is whether the amount of damages can 
be ascertained by а numerical calculation or its equivalent. 
If so, an agreement to pay more will not be enforeed. On the 
other hand, if the dumages are uncertain in amount. and 
the parties choose to enter into an agreement ах to the sum 
to be paid in ease the contract is broken, the courts will not 
interfere with it. 

Rule IH. Exemplary or vindictive damages are allowahie 
in certain cases, notwithstanding the general principle that 
the damages must be compensatory, “Exemplary” or 
“vindictive” damages mean such as are not in their nature 
compensatory, but are awarded with a design on the part of 
the court to punish a wrongdoer. The rule respecting them 
must be regarded as exceptional in its nature, and founded 
to a certain extent on theories of publie policy. "There is a 
certain class of injuries (mainly wrongs or torts) in which 
the bad intent of the wrongdoer is allowed to enter as an 
element in fixing the damages. So the absence of an in- 
tent may lead to their reduction, as where the act was acci- 
dental or committed by an irresponsible person—e. g. a 
lunatic. Both of these cases may fall within the rule of 
compensatory damages, since the presence or absence of an 
evil intent may increase or diminish the injury sustained, 
Vindictive damages go still further, having 'in them no ele 
ment whatever of compensation, but are strictly punitive. 
The eases in whieh such damages, among others, are allowed 
are aggravated cases of trespass upon property or upen the 
person, slander, libel, seduction, cases of fraud, ete. The 
theory adopted, as already suggested, is that over and 
above all compensatory damages the wrongdoer should te 
made to pay a sum of money as a punishment for his quasi 
criminal act. This is but a rude and imperfect kind of jus- 
tice, and not reeconcilable with sound principle; for if there 
is to be an amercement of this kind, reason would dictate 
that the amount should be paid to the state in the course of 
some appropriate proceeding, rather than to the injured 
party. The rule has, however, become too well settled in 
the practical administration of justice to be shaken. Pub- 
lie convenience is promoted by it, since the law in a number 
of these cases permits no criminal proceeding, and without 
the doctrine of vindictive damages the wrongdoer would es- 
cape all punishment. 

Rule III. In making up an estimate of compensatory 
damages there are various circumstances to be taken inte 


account, lessening or increasing their amount. Among 
them are bodily pain caused by a personal wrong. The law 


distinguishes between bodily pain and mere mental sutferinz. 
Damage is assumed to be derived from the former, and net 
from the latter. In some cases damages enter as an element 
into the cause of action itself. Some forms of slunder are 
only made actionable by affirmative proof that actual dam- 
ages of a pecuniary nature have been sustained, Thus a 
charge of unchastity against a female is not by the common 
law an actionable slander. It may be made so by proof of con- 
sequent loss of employment. So in certain cases of slander ac- 
tual malice or ill-will on the part of the defendant is proper 
to be taken into account. The fact that a slander known to 
be false has been deliberately repeated may be used for the 
purpose of enhancing the damages in an action simply for 
the first utterance, as it tends to characterize the intent of 
the defamer. No damages can be given forthe repetition of 
the slander in that action, since that may be the foundation 
of a subsequent proceeding, and it would be unjust to award 
damages twice for the same violation of right. 

Rule IV. From a violation of right the law assumes, as 
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a rule, that damage will follow. If no actual damage is 
proved, * nominal" damages will be recoverable, such as a 
farthing or a penny. It has been said by high authority 
that “every injury imports a damage." It might at first 
thought be regarded as an idle and foolish thing to bring an 
action when it must be known in advance, from the circum- 
stances of the case, that only nominal damages are recover- 
able. Such actions, however, are frequently instituted for 
the purpose of establishing a right. Thus if inspectors at a 
—— election should willfully and pees reject a vote, 
the right to vote might be vindicated by an action for dam- 
ages, though it may be difficult to say that the elector has 
sustained any appreciable damage. A judgment in his 
favor would at least establish his right. So if one should 
assert а right of way over another's land, the owner might 
establish the non-existence of the right by bringing ап ac- 
tion against the claimant for its exercise, even though the 
mus was really nominal. А judgment to this effect 
might be highly important, since an unmolested exercise of 
the asserted right for twenty years might give the claimant 
a way by prescription. (See Prescription.) There may per- 
haps be cases where no possible present or prospective dam- 
ave would be Den by an invasion of right, thence 
called eases of injuria sine damno (invasion of a right with- 
out damage), and accordingly no recovery even of nominal 
damages can be had. 

Rule V. The damages must not be too remote. This isa 
rule of great importance, and one in respect to which it is 
easy for inexperienced persons to err. The damage com- 
plained of must have been the natural and reasonable result 
of the act of the wrongdoer, or, in cases of contract, must 
have been within the contemplation of the parties. Simple 
as these statements are, they are found in practice to be 
quite difficult of application. A wide range of inquiry is 
open as to the point when the result is natural and reason- 
able. It is plain that no recovery should be had if the dam- 
ayes are really attributable not to the wrongful act of the de- 
fendant, but to some intermediate cause. lf A were slight- 
ly injured by B, and the medical treatment of the wound 
thus occasioned were so unskillful as to lead to a dangerous 
result, the damage is not to be imputed to the act of B, but 
to the want of skill on the physician's part. On the other 
hand, if the intermediate act be in no sense a cause, but 
only an attendant upon the injury, the author of the pri- 
mary act is liable for all the damage sustained. There 1s a 
well-known case in which a squib was unlawfully thrown by 
one person at another, who warded it off so as to direct it 
toward a third, and soon until the plaintiff, a remote per- 
son in the series, was so injured by it as to lose his eve. It 
was decided that the true author of the plaintiff's injury was 
the person who first cast the squib, the intermediate parties 
not having acted deliberately, but involuntarily and by way 
of self-defense. There is an important distinction to be ob- 
served in certain cases between actions of tort and upon con- 
tract. In the former case any one directly or consequen- 
tially injured by the act of the wrongdoer may bring his ас- 
tion, In the latter, the plaintiff must be substantially a party 
to the contract. Thusif & person should lend to another 
for use & tool or machine which he knew to be dangerous and 
unfit to be used, and did not give notice of the defect to the 
borrower, he would be liable to him for resulting damages. 
but not to a mere stranger who might casually make use of 
the machine, as he would have no connection with the con- 
tract of lending. 

One of the most important cases that arises under а con- 
traet is whether in an action for its breach profits that 
might have been realized if it had been fulfilled may 
be recovered as damages. Sometimes the question concerns 
the right to a rise of price occurring between the time of 
the making of the contract and of its fulfillment. At other 
times it relates to the profits to be gained from the use of an 
article, such as a steamboat running for hire, or a manufac- 
tory. The inquiry is to be solved by determining whether 
the profits can in & just sense be said to have been within 
the contemplation of the parties. Thus if a seller had 
merely contracted to sell & chattel, as, for instance, a steam- 
boat, as & mere article of merchandise, supposing, perhaps, 
that the рша intended himself to sell it again, it could 
searcely be claimed that anything more could be recovered 
for breach of contract than the rise in price of the steam- 
boat. On the other hand, if one contracting to repair such 
an article for an owner had been informed that it was to be 
used for а season to carry passengers on з particular line, 
and that for the use of it a large rent could be obtained, and 
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he failed without cause to perform his contract, it might 
be just to hold him for loss of renfal value. It would be 
necessary to distinguish between profits that are in their na- 
ture conjectural and arbitrary, and such a price as that for 
which the thing in question would rent in the market, since 
the latter would be reasonably certain. The true line of dis- 
tinction is between that which is uncertain, fluctuating, and 
therefore not ascertainable, and that which is capable of be- 
ing measured and ascertained. The same general line of 
argument must be adopted as to losses sustained. If acom- 
mon carrier, to whom had been intrusted by an owner a 
broken shaft of a mill to have it repaired at a distant 
point and then returned, should пое to perform his 
contract, and the mill should consequently lie idle, loss of 
rental value could not be charged to the carrier unless when 
the contract was made he was informed of the relation of 
the broken shaft to the mill, and thus had the means of 
knowing the consequences that would naturally result from 
his want of diligence. Without. such information he might 
suppose himself liable simply for the piece of iron consid- 
ed as a chattel, and might. for that reason fail to exercise 
the extreme diligence that he would have observed had he 
known all the facts of the case. Similar questions will arise 
where one is deprived of his property by wrong. The dam- 
ages should be the legal, direct, and necessary result of the 
act. Conjeetural profits can no more be recovered than in 
the ease of contract, Thus if one should unlawfully deprive 
another of the use of a manufactory, compensatory damages 
(as distinguished from vindictive, already explained) would 
consist in awarding the rental value to the party injured In 
the case of personal injuries, disqualifying a person from 
labor or diminishing his productive power, the question 
has arisen whether account can be taken of the personal 
profits of a business in which the injured party is engaged. 
"his will depend upon the point whether the profits are 
reasonably certain. Thus it has been decided that the 
past professional income of a physician can be considered 
In such a case. Тһе New York court of appeals has re- 
cently refused to extend this principle to the past profits of 
a commercial business (such as importing teas), as being 
too uncertain. (Masterton vs. Mount Vernon, 58 New York 
Reports, 390, 1875.) А good illustration of the general 
principle is to be found in the case where a sale of goods 
is made with a warranty of their quality. They turn out 
to be defective, and loss is sustained. No recovery can 
be had except for losses directly attributable to the defects 
within the scope of the warranty. Accordingly, if one 
should purchase with warranty seeds of grass simply as 
an Rr cle of merchandise, without informing the seller that 
he intended to sow them in his field, and he should sow 
them accordingly, and, owing to their want of germinating 
qualities, should lose the use of his soil for a season, he could 
only recover the market value of the grass-seed, and not for 
the loss of the useof the ground. Another conclusion would be 
reached if the dealer in seeds had been informed that grow- 
ing seed was wanted for the purchaser's use, to be sown upon 
his farm. Оп a like principle, if one should buy a ship's 
cable under a warranty that it was а good cable, it would 
appear, notwithstanding a questionable decision to the 
contrary, that he could not recover for the loss of an'anchor 
which it failed to hold owing to its poor quality, unless he 
had informed the seller, or that person had reason to know, 
that it was to be used in and about a ship. It should be 
added that damages are deemed to be too remote when 
they are produced or aggravated by the plaintiff's own 
aet or negligence. Under this salutary rule an injured 
party is not by his own remissness and. inattention to allow 
the damages to become unnecessarily swollen, and then 
charge them to the wrongdoer, If a trespasser should open 
the gate to & farm, and the owner become aware of it, the 
latter should not leave the gate open for cattle to despoil 
his field, and then hold the trespasser responsible. 80, if а 
servant is hired for a definite period and is wrongfully dis- 
charged by his master before the time has elapsed, he 1s not 
to lie idle if opportunities to work present themselves and 
charge his master for an amount equivalent to his wages. 
He should have accepted an offer to labor in the same busi- 
ness, received such wages as he could obtain, and only have 
held the master for the deficiency. This rule is one of gen- 
eral application in all branches of business, and dictates 
that an injured party should use reasonable efforts to confine 
the damages for a wrongful act within as narrow limits as 
possible. Damages will also be too remote in a class of 
cases where the defendant may have set another person in 
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motion who was the immediate author of the wrong, and 
yet the Joss sustained could not reasonably have been with- 
in the defendant's contemplation, Still, if the damages 
eould have been foreseen by the defendant, and were the 
natural result of his act, the modern view is that he ought 
to be responsible. It was at one time supposed that if the 
injured party had. an action against the direct author of 
the wrong, the instigator of it, being more remotely related 
to the occurrence, was not liable. An illustration of the 
correct principle will be found in the case where a man- 
ager of a theater had induced a singer for a rival theater 
to break her engagement for the theatrical season. In this 
ease the injured party had an action against the singer for 
violating her contract, and yet the court, after full discus- 
sion, held the manager also liable, as the damage sustained 
was the natural result of his act. The following may serve 
as an illustration of а саѕе where no lability would attach : 
A person defames another, who is a servant, in general con- 
versation. One of the listeners repeats the conversation to 
the master, who wrongfully discharges the servant, so as to 
make himself liable to an action. In such a case it is plain 
that there is no natural connection between the slander and 
the master’s wrongful act. It may be that the slanderer did 
not even know that the person defamed was а servant, or, if 
he did, had no expectation that the conversation would be 
repeated to the master. 

Another important question in the law of remoteness is 
whether the costs of an action growing out of or incident 
to the elaim in respect to which damages are demanded 
can be recovered. For instance, suppose that A is a surety 
for B. The latter makes default in payment, and the for- 
mer is sued, incurs a bill of costs, and finally pays the 
creditor. Should he be allowed hiscostst This will depend 
upon the point whether his resistance to the action was rea- 
sonable or not. Perhaps it was wholly useless and unneces- 
кагу. In such a case the costs can not be regarded as de- 
rived from the principal's default, but from the surety's own 
obstinacy or pertinacity. It is a wise course when a 
surety or other person is sued, who, in ease he is made 
to pay, has a claim over against another, to notify that per- 
son to make a defense to the action. If he neglects to at- 
tend to this notice, and the party sued acts reasonably and 
in good faith, he may compel the party notified to repay him 
such costs and expenses as he was obliged by the rules of 
law to pay. Even in this ease of notification there must 
have been some reasonable ground of defense, otherwise 
costs ean not be recovered. It has been well said “that no 
person has a right to inflame his own account against 
another by incurring additional expense in the unrighteous 
resistance to an action which he can not defend.” 

Rule VI. Losses not yet acerued may be included іп 
damages, provided that they are naturally derived from the 
wrongful act, and do not themselves supply a separate cause 
of action. If aman were wounded in the skull, and at dif- 
ferent times fresh pieces of the skull should come out, he 
would not have a separate action for each piece, but only 
one for the whole. Accordingly, whenever he brought his 
action he should recover damages for the entire injury sus- 
tained, both present and prospective. Where an injured 
party may recover the entire damage in one action, in gen- 
eral he must do so. If he fails to demand the whole amount, 
the judgment will be a har to all further proceedings. It is 
sometimes extremely diffieult to determine whether the en- 
tire damages can be recovered in one action, and the law 
upon the subject seems to be in a provisional and unsatis- 
factory condition, Reference must be made for precise in- 
formation to the decisions of the courts. The rule now 
under consideration bears a close. relation to the statute of 
limitations (see LIMITATIONS, STATUTE OF), since, if the dam- 
ages are all recoverable when the wrongful act is done, that 
statute Will begin to run from the time when the wrong 
was committed, rather than from the period when substan- 
tial loss is actually sustained. ‘Thus if an attorney who 
was employed to examine a title should do his work in such 
a negligent. manner as to induce his client to pay a price 
for incumbered land while he only intended to pay for un- 
incumbered, the statute begins to run from the time of the 
breach of duty, rather than. from the foreclosure of the in- 
cumbranece, 

Jule VIT. Interest is frequently to be paid by wav of 
damages. (See INTEREST.) In some cases there is a distinct 
contract to pay interest; in. others, the duty to pay interest 
has no relation to contract, but it is allowed as à compensa- 
tion for the detention of property unlawfully withheld, or 
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is imposed upon а wrongdoer as a punishment for his wrong- 
ful or fraudulent conduct. It is unnecessary to do more 
than refer to this topic here as it has been sufficiently con- 
sidered under the topic of INTEREST. 

Кие VIII. An important rule applicable to the suber 
of pleading must be adverted to. For this purpose a div 
tinction is taken between general and к damans, 
The former are such as the law implies or presumes to have 
occurred from the act complained of. Special damages ar 
such as are not necessarily implied by the law, but in the 
particular case do in fact arise, and are sufficiently proxi- 
mate to be recognized by the rules of law. In this ease the 
law of pleading requires that such special damages shouid 
be set forth in the plaintiff's declaration and as a part of 
his claim. The particular cases to which this rule apples 
must be sought in the special treatises upon damages and 
in works upon pleading. Опе or two instances may be re 
ferred to. In an action for a personal injurv damages for 
an interruption of the plaintiff s occupation must be espe- 
cially stated. The same remark may be made of a loss of 
rent in an action for injuries to real estate. 

Rule IX. The rules concerning the measure of damages 
are matters of law, to be decided by the court rather than 
by the jury. The amount of damages is frequently in the 
discretion of the jury. This is the case in many actions for 
Wrongs and in personal actions upon contract, such аха 
breach of promise to marry. Still, over these cases the 
court exercises a superintending power, and may set aside 
verdicts for excessive damages, showing. as they frequently 
do, undue prejudice or passion on the part of the jury. 
This power is sparingly exercised, and only in extreme 
cases. In extraordinary cases verdicts may be set aside 
where the damages are too small This is mainly the case 
where no damages are allowed by the jury when some ought 
to һе given. 

The cases to which the general rules thus referred to ar 
to be applied are very numerous, and require careful eon- 
sideration on the part of the courts. Among them may le 
mentioned actions to recover possession of real property or 
for wrongful interference with it: actions for the breach of 
covenants for the conveyance or use of land; also upon hii 
of exchange or promissory notes, upon policies of insir- 
ance, upon the sale of goods, contracts growing out of the 
carriage of goods, including bills of lading; also between 
special parties, such as principal and agent or principal and 
surety. Actions for wrongs involving damages are among 
others for specific goods wrongfully taken (replevin), for 
their value (trover), for injuries immediate and direct, to 
person or property (trespass), for injuries indirect and con- 
sequential (trespass on the case). Underlying all these ar- 
tions will be found the rules already stated. For examy!:. 
if à principal should bring an action against an agent for 
violating his instructions in selling merchandise belew a 
fixed price, the measure of damages is the loss sustained. 
and not the difference between the price received and the 
instruction price. The former rule supplies complete com- 
оро since the principal could obtain шч йо 
у means of the sum awarded to him. So, if goods t+ 
wrongfully taken or “converted,” the general rule of dam- 
ages is their value at the time of conversion, with intent. 
though, according to some authorities of inferior weight. а 
much wider range is allowed, so as to include the Ш 
price down to the time of the trial. | 

A peculiar rule prevails in most of the U. S.. as well as m 
England, in case of a contract to convey land. In the at- 
sence of fraud or of knowledge. or reasonable means of 
knowledge, on the vendors part that his title is defective. 
only nominal damages сап be recovered if he fails to mane 
a youd title to the property which he has contracted to cor 
vey. The principal reason of this rule is that in an emi- 
nary covenant for title in а deed the utmost. ameunt -f 
damages allowed by the law of most of the States ix the cote 
sideration-money and the interest. 1f no eonsideratien tis 
been paid, nothing can be recovered, so that rise of price 
does not enter in as an element in an action upon a covenant! 
for title in а deed. It would not be reasonable that, 51a 
contract to convey, any higher rate of damages sheuld iv 
allowed than would be given in case an actual deed had 
been delivered and the title had proved defective, The law 
of damages in real-estate transactions is therefore somewhat 
anomalous and exceptional, and differs widely from that 
which prevails in the case of the sale or contract to seil per- 
sonal property. See the treatises of Sedgwick and Mayne. 

T. W. DwicT. 
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Daman: another name for the HYRAX (q. t). 


Daman, diià-maan', or Damaun, dià-mown (Port. Damdo, 
dua-mown ): a Portuguese district in Western India, E. of 
the Gulf of Cambay, with a seaport of the same name, in 
lat, 20° 24 N., lon. 72° 53' E. (see map of S. India, ref. 2-C), 
[t is entirely surrounded by British territory. Area, 91 sq. 
miles The surrounding country is pleasant and fruitful, 
but inundated in the wet season, The port has been Portu- 
guese since 1558, and is fortified. Pop. of district, 49.000. 


Damanhur, di&-maüán-hoor' (anc. Hermopolis Parva): a 
town of Lower Egypt; capital of the province of Bahreh; 
about 40 miles E. S. E. of Alexandria. It has manufactures 
of cotton and wool. Pop. 23,323. 9 


Damar, d:ta-maar’, Dhamal, daa-mi', or Dimar, dce-maar': 
a town of Arabia, in Yemen; 60 miles S. S. E. of Sana (see 
map of Persia and Arabia, ref. 10-Е). It has a citadel, and 
is celebrated. for its schools and its horses, Pop. 25,000. 


Damar: See DAMMAR. 


Damaraland: the northern part of the German protec- 
torate of Southwest Africa; extending along the coast from 
the mouth of the Kunene river (lat. 18 ) southward to Wal- 
fish Bav, and eastward to the meridian of 21° E., except at 
the northeast angle, where it extends along the northern 
parallel to the Zambezi river. Area, approximately 200,000 
sj. miles; The coast is infertile and desolate, but the inland 
tracts are richer. It includes Kaokoland and a large part 
of Orampoland. All mining and other rights conceded by 
natives belong to the German West African Societ v. р 

The inhabitants form two distinct groups, the Ova-Herero, 
or Damara of the plains, and the “true Damara.” or Damara 
ofthe hills, The former, living between 21° and 23^ s. lat., 
number 100,000 (estimated, 1891), and are of pure Bantu 
stock, Physically they are among the finest races of Africa. 
Their prorerty consists chiefly of cattle, which supply them 
with clothing and food. They are warlike and unruly, and 
pee guns and ammunition almost more than their herds. 

heir history is one long series of struggles with the hill 
amara and Ova-Mbos N. and the Hottentots S. of them. 
lhe hill Damara, numbering 35.000 (estimated, 1891), and 
living at the highest elevation of the Damara plateau, are 
stall and. physically inferior, but industrious and devoted 
chiefly to agriculture. Most of them speak a Hottentot 
dialect, and ethnologists are not agreed as to their origin. 
der Galton's Narrative of an Explorer in Tropical South 
Africa; Andersson's Lake Nyamt; Palgrave's Report of a 

x ston to Damaraland and Great Мел in 1876; 
MUR The Modern Languages of Africa; and Greswell's 
'tegraphy of Africa South of the Zambesi. 


Damasce’nns, JOANNES, also called JOHANNES CHRYSOR- 
п (i. e. streaming with gold), either because of his elo- 
T" Р, ог in allusion to his birthplace near the river 
ША: — the Abana of Scripture, now called the 
ber heologian : b.in Damascus about 680 А. р. His 
him no in the service of the caliph, and he succeeded 
то, boi ace however, a student of theology, and in 727 
е Ы classical letters in defense of image-worship, 
Pd st the edict of Leo the Isaurian. In 730 he retired 
— of St. Saba, near Jerusalem, where he de- 
— ime to the study of philosophy and theology and 
pw д. sition of religious works, The principal is The 

Ol Anowledge, in three parts: I. * Heads of philoso- 


h e sé Ht б . 
үч. П. Compendium of heresies " ; and HI. “ An accurate 
ani —* of the orthodox faith." The last is the longest 


"d E most important. part, but it is not so much a 
of his qu m of divinity as a digest of the teachings 
E such as Athanasius, Basil, the Gregories, 

Greek Fath: and others. He was, indeed. the last of the 
of the Greek CI and he is the most authoritative theologian 
орһу in the hurch. As he was the first to employ philos- 
— ке of theology, and as, at the same time, 

ered as a — y dependent. on tradition, he may be consid- 
St. Saba, де — of scholasticism. D. in the convent of 
was canoni; d erusalem, between 754 and 787 A. р. Не 
zed by the Latin and the Greek Churches. His 
Migne, Pat. Gr. XCIV.-XCVI; and there isa 

ner iem of part iii. of his Fount of Anowledge 
Niche oo and an English one (vol. xiii., Nicene and 
не на ег, New York). See his Life, by Lupton 

| Revised by 5. M. JACKSON. 


( amdon, 1892) 
(in Arab. Sham el Kebeer or ея Shereef, the 
oly): a celebreted city of Asiatic Turkey, in 
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Syria; situated on a triangular plain at the eastern base 
of the Anti-Libanus; 58 miles E. S. E, of Beyrut; lat. 337 
27 N., lon. 36 25 E. (see map of Turkey, ref. 7-G). The 
plain of Damascus, regarded by the Arabs as the fairest of 
the four earthly paradises, is about 70 miles in circumfer- 
ence, and extremely fertile, irrigated by the river Barada 
and other streams, and adorned with gardens and orchards. 
The magnificent appearance of this city from afar has been 
celebrated by ancient. and modern travelers. Numberless 
cupolas and minarets are seen clustered about. the towering 
mass of the great mosque. Within, the streets are narrow 
and are badly kept, and many of them have a gloomy and 
decayed appearance. There are numerous bazaars, where 
jewelry, gaudy horse-trappings, brilliantly colored shoes, 
spurious antiques, etc., are sold. The external appearance 
of the private houses is mean, the walls on the street side 
being made of mud, but within they display all the Oriental 
splendor of marble pavements, fountains, freseoed walls, 
etc. Damascus continues to be Oriental in all its features 
and characteristics. The city is oval in form, surrounded 
by a picturesque wall with stately towers and gates, and 
intersected by the broad street which the Romans called 
Via Recta. The great mosque, 650 feet in length and 150 
in breadth, was built by the Christians in the form of a 
cross, but has been occupied by the Mussulmans since 705 
A.D. Damascus has 248 mosques, many of them with splen- 
did minarets. The huge quadrangular citadel, with massive 
towers, forms part of the city wall. Та 1889 gas and street 
railways were introduced. Several Protestant denomina- 
tions have established schools, as well as the London Jews’ 
Society. There are important manufactures of cotton, silk, 
and woolen fabrics, jewelry, saddlery, ropes, glass, and arms, 
including imitation * Damascus blades.” Large quantities 
of flour, grain, and fruits, especially apricots, are sent out 
to Beyrut and other towns in Syria. Damascus has an ex- 
tensive trade in European manufactures, tobacco, spices, 
Eastern rugs and carpets, dates, indigo, coffee, sugar, etc., 
carried on by means of camels and caravans, with Bagdad, 
Bassorah, Persia, etc. Here is assembled annually a large 
number of men of different nations, who start on a pilgrim- 
age or Hadj to the Kaaba at Mecca. Three lines of railway 
from Damascus to the coast have been projected, and one 
section between Damascus and Hauran is complete. Damas- 
cus was a city in the time of Abraham (see Gen. xiv.), and 
merits above Rome the title of “the eternal city.” During 
the Hebrew monarchy it was the capital of Syria. It passed 
afterward successively under the dominion of the Assvrians 
(740 в. с.). Babylonians (604 B. c.), Persians (540 в. c.), Mace- 
donians (333 в. c.), Romans (05 B. c.), Saracens (634 A. D.), by 
whom it was made the capital of the caliphate of the Om- 
myiades (661—750), and it was finally captured by the Turks 
in 1516. Here the apostle Paul was converted and preached 
the gospel. Damascus is one of the sacred cities of the Mo- 
hammedans, and has long been known for the fanaticism of 
its inhabitants. In 1860 the Druses entered the city and 
massacred a large number of the Christians, Pop. estimated 
at 210,000, of whom about 18,000 are Christians and 6,000 
Jews. See Porter, Five Years in Damascus. 


Damaseus Blades: sword-blades of the highest excel- 
lence, formerly made at Damascus in Syria. Since the 
time of the crusades they have been famous for their beauti- 
fully watered and lined appearance, as well as for their exqui- 
site temper, which enabled them, when skillfully handled, to 
eut, not only bars of iron, but to divide films of gauze float- 
ing in the air. It is said that good blades of this kind can 
be bent into в hoop, and will fly back to their original shape 
without injury. 'The secret of their manufacture is un- 
known, but it is said that the Hussians have produced 
swords which equal the best Damascus blades in beauty 
and temper. 


Damask: certain rich stuffs of silk and linen or silk and 
wool; first manufactured at Damascus, whence the trade 
was carried to Venice, Lyons, and Genoa. The cloth was 
woven with flowers and regular figures, and sometimes gold 
was introduced. In modern times a fabric often made of 
worsted or worsted and cotton mixed is called damask, and 
is used for furniture coverings, curtains, ete. Damask linen 
tublecloths are said to have been first imported from France 
into England in 1575. The peculiarity of damask linen or 
linen damask is that the pattern is white on white, showing 
only by the play of light on the threads. 


Damaskeen'ing [from Damascus, where the art was 
practiced with great suecess]: the ornamenting of steel or 
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iron by inlaying with other metals, such as gold or silver. 
There are several methods of performing it. 


Damas'tes: son of pus a Greek historian; a na- 
tive of Sigeum. He is called by Suidas а pupil of Hellani- 
cus, and flourished about 440 в. с. Several works are as- 
cribed to him, as An Account of Events in Greece; On the 
Ancestors of those who Warred against Troy, in two books; 
A Catalogue of Nations and Cities; and a treatise Of Poets 
and Sophisis. Besides these, he composed a Periplus, which 
is referred to by later geographical writers. Very few frag- 
ments remain, collected in Müller's Fragm. Histor. Grec., 
vol. ii., pp. 64-67. : 

Dam'asus I.: saint; b. in Spain about 305 a. D.; was 
elected Bishop of Rome in 366. А rival named Ursinus 
was at the same time elected by а party, but Damasus was 
recognized by the Emperor Valentinian. Although elected 
by the Arian faction, he strenuously opposed Arianism. 
He employed violent methods, but was a man of learning 
and taste. We are indebted to his instigation for Jerome’s 
new version of the Latin Bible. He improved the church 
service by introducing the Psalter. Beside some letters, 
about forty short poems have been preserved, partly in 
manuscripts and partly in inscriptions. Most of these are 
in hexameter, some in elegiacs. Two hymns—one to St. 
Andrew, the other to St. Agatha—are aseribed to him with- 
out suflicient authority. His prosody is very defective, and his 
cudences frequently rhyme. He is remembered for his care 
of the relies of the martyrs in the catacombs and in the 
churches. D. in Home, Dec., 384, and canonized and his 
day Dec. 11. His works are in Migne, Pat. Lat. XIII. 
See his Life by M. Rade (Freiburg im Br.. 1882); cf. A. 
Couret, De Damasi carminibus (Grenoble, 1869).—DAMASUS 
IL, a German, and probably a Bavarian; Bishop of Brixen; 
was consecrated pope July 17, 1048, and died Aug. 9 of the 
same year. See Jalfe, Regesta Pontificum Romanorum. 

| Revised by M. WARREN. 

Dambulla. diiim-boolla: a village of Ceylon; 45 miles 
N. of Kandy (see map of South India, ref. 8-F). Here is a 
mass of rock about 550 feet high in which are cave-temples 
devoted to the worship of Büddha, апа profusely adorned 
with sculpture and images. Among these is & colossal 
image of Bûddha, hewn out of the rock. These temples, 
which are partly artificial, were constructed about 100 B. c. 

Dameron, dii ma’ ron', CHARLES ÉMILE: landscape-paint- 
er; b. in Paris; contemporary. Pupil of Pelouse; second- 
class medal, Salon, 1882; medal Centennial Exhibition, Phil- 
adelphia, 1876. His work is sober and forceful. Ніз 
Woodman's Cabin —Awutumn is in the Luxembourg Gallery, 
Paris, Studio in Paris. W. A.C 


Damiani, diá-méé-aa' née, PIETRO, known as St. PETER 
DAMIEN : an influential Italian prelate; b. at Ravenna in 
988 (or 1007) A.D. He was appointed Cardinal-Bishop of 
Ostia in 1057. He opposed simony and other corrupt prac- 
tices of the clergy, and was a friend of Pope Gregory VII. 
He was a voluminous writer, and morally and intellectually 
one of the first men of his time. He took an active share 
in the political and religious discussions of that day. lived a 
very ascetic life, and encouraged the practice of self-flagel- 
lation as a meritorious penance for sins committed. He is 
honored as a doctor of the church. D. in Faenza, Feb. 23, 
1072. llis works are found in Migne, Patrologia Latina 
CXLIV.-CXLV. They include his Liber Gomontrianus, 
which directly charges the Italian monks with sodomy. 
See Capecelatro's Storia di San Pier Damiano e del вно 
tempo (2 vols, Florence, 1862); also the lives by F. Neu- 
kirch (Góttingen, 1875, unfinished), and J. Kleinermanns 
(Steyl, 1882). Revised by J. J. KEANE, 

Da’mianists: a sect originating in the sixth century; 
the followers of Damianus, a Monophysite Patriarch of 
Alexandria, who taught that the Trinity are God only in 
their unity, divinity being divided among them, not that 
each is God in himself alone, So the godhead of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit forms one single substance. 
Mis adherents were also called Angelites, from their place 
of meeting in Alexandria, the Angelium. 

Damia’nus: a distinguished Sophist and rhetorician of 
Ephesus, of whom an account is given by his friend Phil- 
ostratus in his lives of the Sophists. In his youth Dami- 
anus had attended the lectures of Adrianus and ZElius 
Aristides, and he formed himself after the model of these. 
He taught rhetorie in his native place with great success, 
He was aman of wealth and great. liberality, and erected 
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for his fellow-citizens a beautiful portico. 
have left no writings. 

Damien de Veuster, daià'mi-8án'de-voóstà (Joseph de 
Veuster), ** FATHER Damien”: Roman Catholic missionary, 
who devoted himself to the lepers of the Hawaiian island 
of Molokai; b. at Tremeloo, near Louvain, Belgium. Jan. 
3, 1840; entered holy orders at the age of nineteen. Having 
been sent on a mission to Honolulu he learned of the terrible 
condition of the lepers, in number some 700 or 800, and in 
1873 established himself among them. He was physician. 
magistrate, carpenter, teacher—everything. For twelve vears 
he escaped contagion, but in 1885 the fatal disease «izei 
him. Не continued his heroic labors to the last, and «did 
Apr. 139 1889. C. Н. THURBER. 


Damiet'ta: a town and river-port of Lower Egypt: on 
the right bank of the east mouth of the Nile; about 8 iniles 
from the Mediterranean and 110 miles N. by E. from Cairo: 
lat. 81° 25 N.. lon. 31° 47 E. (see map of Africa. ref. 2-F). 
It is irregularly built, but has some good mosques, bazaar, 
and marble baths. The modern town was founded about 
1260 four miles S. of the ancient Tamiathis, which in the 
time of the crusades was a strong fortress of the Saracens 
The latter was razed and the river blocked in 1251, so that 
large vessels have not been able to enter the harbor since. 
The cloth known as dimity was first manufactured in this 
town, and received from it its name. Pop. (1897) 31,258. 

Dam’mar, or Damar [from Hindustani dàmar, resin, 
pitch]: a resin produced by the dammar pine Agathis lo- 
ranthifolia (formerly called Dammara orientalix), one of 
the curious, broad-leaved evergreen conifers from the Ma- 
lavan Archipelago. The resin is used for varnishes and in 
microscopy, and for other purposes. The dammar-pine 
grows {оа grent height, and its trunk is often many feet in 

iameter, Its wood, while valuable for indoor use, is unfit 
for use where it is exposed to the weather. An allied species 
is the Kauri pine, Agathis australis, of New Zealand, a tree 
200 feet in height. Its leaves are linear, about 2 inches 
long. and from 4 to $ of an inch wide. The tall, straight 
trunks are much valued for masts and spars of ships. This 
species also yields a resin known as Kauri resin or Kauri 
gum. А third species, Agathis vitiensis of the Fiji islands, 
yields a valuable resin, and a still more valuable white. du- 
rable timber. Other resinous substances are to be found 
under the name of dammar: thus, Indian dammar is the 
product of species of Hopea, tall trees of the family Diptero- 
carpec, while black dammar is obtained from another tree 
of the genus Canarium and family Burseracee. С. Е. B. 


Da'mo: daughter of Pythagoras, to whom he left his 
memoirs (Gr. érourfiuara), with strict injunctions not to allow 
them to pass out of his family. This injunction she obeved. 
though in great poverty and tempted with offers of consid- 
erable sums of money. She transmitted them to the care of 
her daughter Bitale. 

Dam/ocles (in Gr. AauokA7s) : a Syracusan parasite and 
courtier who lived at the court of Dionysius the Elder, and 
was the subject of an experiment recorded by Cicero. As 
an antidote to his fond admiration of regal luxury and 
happiness, the tyrant invited him to & sumptuous banquet, 
where а sword was suspended by a single hair directly over 
his head. 

Da’mon: a distinguished musician of Athens, celebrated 
also as a Sophist. Plutarch ascribes to him the invention of 
one form of the Lydian melody. He taught Pericles music, 
and was his adviser also in many of his political measures 
Plato has spoken highly of the abilities of Damon. Late in 
life he was banished from Athens, no doubt from the objec- 
tionable character of his political opinions. 


Da'mon and Pyth’ias (or Phin'tias) : two Syracusans, 
followers of, Pythagoras, noted for the firmness of their 
friendship. Phintias having been condemned to death by 
Dionvsius I., the tyrant of Syracuse, was at his own request 
permitted to return to his home to settle his affairs, Damen 
pledging his own liberty and life for his return. Phintias 
returned just in time to save Damon from death, and Di 
nvsius, charmed with such fidelity, not only pardoned Phun- 
tias, but asked leave to share their friendship. 

Damoph'ilus of Bithyn'ia: called by Suidas а philoso- 
pher and Sophist; reared by Salvius Julianus, who was con- 
sul under Marcus Antoninus. Ile wrote a number of works 
of whieh Suidas says he found the following in the libraries: 
Philobiblus, concerning Books worth Possessing, and Con- 
cerning the Life of the Anctents, The notices of Damoph- 
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ilus are collected by Müller, Fragm. Hist. Grec., vol. iii., p. 
656. 

Dam'ophon, or Demophon: a statuary of Messene, 
flourished about 370 в. с. He adorned Mgium, Messene, 
and Megalopolis with his works, which were chiefly statues 
of Parian marble and of wood. Pausanias mentions among 
the most important of his works a statue of Lucina, one of 
AEsculuapius, of the Mother of the Gods, of Mercury, and of 
Venus. He was also emploved to repair the Olympian 
Jupiter of Phidias, the ivory of which had become loosened 
in many places. 

Damoph’yle: one of the large group of Greck lyric 
female ts who were pupils, companions, and followers 
of Sappho. She flourished about 610 B. c., and was a Pam- 

ihvlian. by birth, but Pamphylia was largely Greek. Like 
e mistress Sappho, she instructed. other. young women. 
She wrote love-poems, and composed those hymns to Arte- 
mis which were sung at Perga. None of her works is now 
extant, and very few facts with regard to her are known. 

Damox'enus: a comic poet of the new Attic comedy, 
probably reaching back also into the middle period. He is 
referred to by Athenwus, who with Suidas has preserved the 
titles of two of his comedies, and has given considerable 
extracts from one of them. All that remains of his writings 
has been collected by Meineke, Fragm. Comic. Gree, vol. 
iv, pp. 029-36. 

Dampier, WILLIAM: freebooter, eireumnavigator, and 
author; b. near Yeovil, Somerset, England, in 1652. He 
began his seafaring life when ten years old, serving as a 
common sailor in various voyages. In 1674 he went to 
Jamaica as assistant manager of a plantation, thence drifted 
to the logwood-cutters’ camps of Campeachy, where for a 
time he led a wild life. In 1678 he returned to England 
and married, but presently started off again, leaving his wife; 
got among his old comrades at Campeachy, and thence 
joined a party of buccaneers, who, after. burning Santa 
Marta, crossed the isthmus and for two years led the life of 
pirates on the Pacific coasts, sacking Spanish towns, and 
capturing vessels. Dampier at length made his way round 
Cape Horn to the West Indies and Virginia, where, after a 
vear, he joined one Cook, a freebooter, for another voyage. 
This took him to Sierra Leone, thence to South America, 
and eventually (1688) across the Pacific to the East Indies. 
There he was marooned on an island among savages, escaped 
in a eanoe, and, after being nearly drowned in а storm, 
reached Sumatra; went on trading or pirating expeditions 
to China, India, ete.; was impressed for a soldier, and, after 
a few more adventures of a like character, reached England 
in 1691, twelve years from the time he left it, having mean- 
while cireumnavigated the globe. About his only possession 
when he landed was a tattooed islander, whom he proposed 
10 exhibit as an Indian prince, but was soon obliged to sell. 
Dampier had kept rough notes of his voyages, and. in 1697 
he published his Voyage Round the World, which had an 
immediate and great success; in 1699 he supplemented it 
by a second volume on his travels. His writings brought 
him to the notice of the Government, and he was given goirm- 
mand of an expedition (1699), in which he explored the 
coasts of Brazil, Australia, New Guinea, ete. ; wus wrecked 
on his return at Asuncion island, but finally reached Eng- 
land in 1701. In Sept., 1703, he commanded a privateeriig 
expedition of two ships to the South Seas, but ү to 
have accomplished little, and his company was finally broken 
up. He made his way back to England in 1707, having 
been a third time round the world. From 1708 to 1711 he 
was pilot of the Duke privateer, which also made the voyage 
of circumnavigation, capturing some rich Spanish ships on 
the way. Dampier died in London, Mar., 1715. Besides his 
books of travel he wrote a valuable Discourse on the Winds, 
which was long a standard work. HERBERT Н. SMITH. 


Dampier Archipelago: a group of islands near the 
northwest coast. of Australia: about lat. 21 S. and lon. 1177 
E. It comprises Rosemary, Lewis, and other islands. Dam- 
pier Island, near the northeast coast of New Guinea, with a 
volcano over 5,000 feet high, belongs to Germany. 


Damps оа with Germ. Dampf. vapor, smoke]: the 
noxious exhalations of mines and excavations, The carbu- 
reted hydrogen of coal mines is called fire-demp, and car- 
bonic acid gas mixed with carbonic oxide is termed choke- 
damp. 


Damroseh, diám'rosh, Lrororp, M. D.: musician; b. in 
Posen, Prussia, Oct. 22, 1832. While a boy he began to 
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study music, but his parents wished him to he a physician ; 
entered the medical department of the University of Berlin 
and graduated with high honors, receiving his medical 
degree, but continued the study of music under Hubert 
Ries on the violin, and Dehn in composition and counter- 
point; practiced. medicine till 1854, and in. 1855 started on 
a tour as concert. violinist, making everywhere a success, 
On his return to Posen he was appointed musical director 
at the Stadt theater, and in 1866 was appointed to a similar 
ost in Breslau. Here he remained til he was called to 
NOW York in 1871 to take the leadership of the Arion 
Society, which he retained till 1884. He established the 
New York Oratorio Society in 1873, and the Symphony 
Society in 1878, conducting both till his death. He estab- 
lished the German opera in the Metropolitan Opera-house 
in New York in the autumn of 1884, but died after a short 
illness on Feb. 15, 1885. Dr. Damrosch was a fine violinist, 
an excellent composer, and an able conductor. In 1881 he 
organized a great music festival in the Seventh Regiment 
armory, the greatest musie festival that had ever been held 
in New York up to that tiine. D. E. Hervey. 
Damrosch, WALTER: musician; son of Dr. Leopold Dam- 
rosch; b. in. Breslau, Germany, Jan. 30, 1862; accompanied 
his father to the U. S. in 1871. He was educated in music 
by his father, whose assistant he was in the New York Ora- 
torio and Symphony Societies. In 1881 he was chosen con- 
ductor of the Newark (N. J.) Harmonie Society, and in 1884 
organist of Plymouth church, Brooklyn; in 1885 succeeded 
his father as conductor of the Oratorio and Symphony So- 
cieties, and as assistant conductor of the German opera at 
the Metropolitan Opera-house. On May 17, 1890, he married 
Miss Margaret. Blaine, daughter of Hon. James G. Blaine. 
He is a good pianist, and has composed a few songs and 
other smaller works. D. E. HERVEY. 


Damson [for earlier dammasin < M. Eng. датазуп < 
О. Fr. damaisine < Lat. Damasca num (se. prunum), i. e. 
plum of Damascus]: a variety of the common plum. It is 
a small. oval fruit. In Great Britain it is much used as a 
confection called damson cheese, It is cultivated in the 
U.S. in several varieties, as Shropshire, Frogmore, and 
French damsons, 

Dam, Tinker's: the wall of dough or chewed bread 
which a tinker puts around the hole which he is stopping, 
so as to confine the melted solder to that point. After it is 
once used it of course loses its value, so that its name is 
often employed in popular slang as a symbol of utter 
worthlessness. 


Dan [Heb. r3]: son of the Hebrew patriarch Jacob and 
Bilhah, Rachel's maid, and the founder of one of the twelve 
tribes. Also а part of Palestine occupied by the tribe of 


Dan, and bounded on the W. by the Mediterranean. It 

contained seventeen cities, the chief of which was Joppa. 
Dan (or Laish) was an ancient city in the extreme northern 

pun of the Promised Land, and was laid waste by Benha- 
ad. 


Dan: a river of Virginia and North Carolina ; rises in the 
southern part of Virginia, flows in a generally eastward 
direction, and crosses the boundary between those States 
five or six times. After a course of about 200 miles it 
unites with Staunton river at Clarksville, Va. Below this 
junction the stream is called the Roanoke. 


Dana, CHARLES ANDERSON: journalist ; b. at Hinsdale, 
N. H., Aug. 8, 1819; studied two years at Harvard College; 
did not graduate, owing to a disease of the eyes, but after- 
wards received the degree of A. М. He joined the Brook 
Farm Association in 1842; edited the Harbinger, a journal 
devoted to the interests of Fourierism; was a contributor to 
the Boston Chronofype; was connected with the New York 
Tribune from 1847-62, when in consequence of a disagree- 
ment with Horace Greeley, the editor, arising from Dana’s 
attitude toward the war as revealed in his famous editorial 
articles On to Richmond, he was obliged to resign. Ile was 
assistant Secretary of War 1863-64, and afterward edited a 
new Republican paper in Chicago which was not successful. 
Returning to New York and participating in the purchase 
of the New York Sun, he was its chief editor from 1868 till 
his death, near Glen Cove, L. I., Oct. 17, 1897. He edited 
The Household Book of Poetry (1857), and in connection 
with George Ripley edited The New American Cyclopedia. 

Dana, CHARLES Lovis, M. D.: neurologist; b. at Wood- 
stock, Vt, Mar. 25, 1852; educated at Dartmouth College 
and New York College of Physicians and Surgeons; hus 
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held the position of Professor of Physiology in the New 
York Woman's Medical College; Professor of Nervous and 
Mental Diseases, New York Post-graduate Medical School ; 
Professor of Nervous Diseases in Dartmouth Medical Col- 
lege; president of the Neurological Association; author 
of Tert-book on Nervous Diseases (1892), and various mon- 
ograplis. C. Н. THURBER. 

Dana, EDWARD SALISBURY; mineralogist; b. in New 
Haven, Conn., Nov. 16, 1849; son of JAMES DwiauT DANA 
(q. v.) : graduated at Yale College, 1870; assistant. Professor 
of Natural Philosophy at Yale, 1879; Professor of Physics, 
1800: associate editor American Journal of Science, 1875; 
member of the National Academy, 1884; member Mineral- 
ogical Society of St. Petersburg and Geological Society of 
London; author of Terf-book of Mineralogy (1877 ; rev. ed. 
1883); T'ext-book of Mechanics (1881); Sirth Edition of Min- 
eralogy of James D. Dana (1892). C. Н. THURBER. 

Dana, Francis, LD. D.: statesman and jurist; b. at 
Charlestown, Mass., June 13, 1743; a son of Judge Richard 
Dana; admitted to the bar, 1767; joined the Sons of Lib- 
erty; was chosen a member of council of Massachusetts, at 
that time the supreme executive power in the State, 1776; 
delegate to the Congresses of 1777 and 1778. In Nov., 1779, 
he sailed to Europe as secretary to John Adams, who was 
sent to negotiate a treatv of peace and commerce with Great 
Britain; appointed minister to Russia, 1780; appointed а 
judge of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, 1785; a dele- 
gate to the convention which formed the Constitution of 
the U. S. but his judicial duties and ill-health prevented 
his attendance; voted for the Constitution as & member of 
the State Convention convened to ratify it in 1788; chief 
justice of Massachusetts 1791-1806. In polities he was а 
"ederalist. D. Apr. 25, 1811. He was the father of the 
poet Richard Н. Dana. 


Dana, James, D. D.: Congregational theologian; b. in 
Cambridge, Mass., May 11, 1785; graduated at Harvard in 
1753, and was pastor of the First church in New Haven, 
Conn., 1789-1805. Не published an Aram'inatton of Ed- 
wards on the Will (anonymous, Boston, 1770), and An Ex- 
amination of the Same Continued (New Haven, 1773), in 
both of which he strongly opposed the doctrine of necessity. 
He received his degree of D. D. from the University of Ed- 
inburgh. 1768. А memorable controversy was caused in 
the denomination bv his settlement in his first charge at 
Wallingford, Conn. (1758—89), as his liberal principles gave 
great offense to the consociation, but his patriotism during 
the Revolution did much to allay prejudiee. D. in New 
Haven, Conn., Aug. 18, 1812. 

Dana, James Dwiaut, Ph. D., LL. D.: mineralogist: b. 
in Utica, N. Y., Feb. 12, 1813; graduated at Yale College 
in 1833; was appointed instructor of mathematics to mid- 
shipmen in the t. У. navy and sailed to the Mediterranean, 
returning in 1835; from 1836 to 1838 assistant in chem- 
istry to Prof. Silliman at Yale. He published a System of 
Mineralogy (1837; Sth ed. 1868). In 1838 he became min- 
eralogist, geologist, and zoólogist of the Government ex- 
ploring expedition under Capt. Charles Wilkes which visited 
the Southern and Pacific Oceans. The expedition returned 
in 1842, and Mr. Dana was occupied for several years at 
Washington and New Haven in preparing for publication 
reports on the results of the explorations. Among these were 
Report on Zodphytes (with alas 1846); Report on the Geol- 
ogy of the Pacific (with atlas, 1849); Report on Crustacea 
(with atlas, 1852-54). The first-named report deseribed 230 
new species and the third 658, and nearly all the drawings 
in the atlases were made by Mr. Dana. In 1855, soon after 
Prof. Silliman’s retirement from active duties, Mr. Dana be- 
came Silliman Professor of Natural History and Geology; in 
1864 the title of the professorship was changed to that of 
geology and mineralogy. Не retained the chair until May, 
1894, when he was elected professor emeritus, About 1850 
Prof. Dana became associate editor of the American Journal 
of Science and Arts, which his father-in-law, Prof, Silliman, 
had founded in 1819, and about 1863 became its senior ed- 
itor. In 1854 he was elected president of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science. In 1872 he re- 
ceived the Wollaston medal from the Geological Society of 
London, and in 1877 the Copley gold medal from the Royal 
Society of London, He received the degree of Ph. D. from 
the University of Munich and that of LL. D. from Harvard 
University, and is a member of many foreign scientific so- 
cieties, His principal works in book-form not mentioned 
above are Manual of Mineralogy (New Haven, 1848; 4th ed. 
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New York, 1886); Coral Reefs and Islands (New York. 
1853) ; Manual of Geology (Philadelphia, 1863: 3d ed. New 
York, 1880); Tert-book of Geology (1864; 4th ed. 1553). D. 
in New Haven, Conn., Apr. 14, 1895. 

Dana, NAPOLEON Jackson Tecumsen: U.S. military offi- 
cer; b. in Eastport, Me., Apr. 15, 1822; graduated at West 
Point in 1842, and May 29, 1862, major-general U. 5. volun- 
teers; served chiefly at frontier posts (1842-45): in the mil- 
itary occupation of Texas 1845; in the war with Mexico 
1846-47, and on quartermaster duty 1848-55. Не was a 
banker at St. Paul, Minn., till the beginning of the civil 
war, when he became colonel First Minnesota Volunteers, 
and served throughout the war, rising to the rank of major- 
general and filling many important stations with distinc- 
tion. Resigned May 25, 1865, and engaged in mining oper- 
ations in California and as superintendent, president. ete. 
of several railroads in Missouri, Illinois, and Montana 1873- 
85. Revised by J. MERCUR. 

Dana, Ricnarp Henry: author; b. in Cambridge, Mass., 
Aug. 15, 1787; son of Chief Justice Francis Dana: educated 
at Harvard College; studied law, and was admitted to the 
bar of Boston in 1811. He was опе of the editors of the 
North American Review in 1818 and 1819. His first vol- 
ume of verse, containing his best-known poem, The Bue- 
caneer, was published in 1827. Не published in 1833 a col- 
lection of his poems and prose works, including some essays 
which originally appeared under the title of Zhe Idle Man, 
іп 1821-22. D. in Boston, Feb. 2, 1879. 


Dana, RicuaRD Henry, Jr., LL. D.: lawyer and author; 
b. in Cambridge, Aug. 1, 1815; entered Harvard College in 
1832, but in 1834 suspended his studies on account of the 
weakness of his eyes. He then made as a common sailor a 
vovage to California, of which he wrote an interesting and 

opular narrative entitled Two Years Before the Must 
1840) Having graduated at Harvard in 1839, he studied 
law under Judge Story and was admitted to the bar in 1540. 
He published in 1841 The Seaman's Friend, containing a 
Treatise on Practical Seamanship, and also an edition of 
Wheaton’s International Law in 1866; was one of the 
founders of the Free-soil party in 1848, and an orator of 
the Republican party in 1856. In 1876 he was nominated 
minister to England by President Grant, but the nomination 
was rejected, chiefly on account of opposition made by Gen. 
Butler. D. in Rome, Italy, Jan. 7, 1882. 

Dana, WirLiaM Parsons: marine and figure painter: h. 
in Boston, Feb. 18, 1833. Pupil of Picot and Le Poitevin. 
Paris; third-class medal, Paris Exposition, 1878 ; National 
Academician 1863. His Chase of the Frigate Constitution 
is in the collection of Mrs. William Astor, New York. Studie 
in Paris. W. A. C. 


Dan'aé (in Gr. Aavdn): in classical mythology, а daughter 
of Acrisius, King of Argos, who confined her in а brazen 
tower because an oracle had predicted that her son would 
kill her father. She became the mother of Perseus, whow 
father, Zeus or Jupiter, is said to have obtained access to her 
in the form of а golden shower. 


Daneus, or Daneau, LAMBERT: Calvinistic divine: b. at 
Beaugency, France, in 1530. He studied first law at Orleans, 
afterward theology at Geneva, and became pastor of Chien: 
but was compelled to leave his charge in 1563. After the 
massacre of the night of St. Bartholomew (1572) he fled 
from France. For several years he was pastor in Geneva, 
and afterward pastor and professor at Castres. He was a 
very prolific writer on various subjects, exegetical, doctrinal. 
ethical, ete. His Commentary on the Minor Prophets was 
translated into English by Stoekwood (London, 154), A 
complete list of his works is found in La France Protes- 
tante, iv., 194. In the history of ethies he has a prominent 
place, as he was one of the first who treated Christian ethics 
separately from dogmaties. Down to his time and, inderd, 
for a long period thereafter, ethies were not treated asa 
distinct part of the theological system, but simply as the 
oe side of dogmaties, the practical application of the 

ogma. D. at Castres, in Navarre, 1595. 


Юап’аїй : an ingenious hydraulic machine, consisting es- 
sentially of two hollow cylinders, placed one within the 
other, with a comparatively narrow space between ; the in- 
ner cylinder closed at bottom, the outer having an aper- 
ture at the bottom in the center, Between the two bottoms 
are partitions radiating from the center to the cireumfer- 
ence, but the annular eylindrieal space is without partitions. 
The whole is sustained by а vertical axis, about which it 
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turns easily. A jet or stream of water being now admitted 
into the annular space, as nearly tangential horizontally to 
the cylindrical surface as possible, sets the machine in mo- 
tion, at first by mere friction, but presently the living force 
imparted to the water by revolution, acting on the radial 
partitions of the base, accelerates the velocity and increases 
the foree. Experiments show that this machine utilizes from 
Wto 75 per cent. of the power due to the hydraulic head. 
The name seems to have been suggested by the fable of the 
Danalbes (g. v.) pouring water forever into a vessel, from 
which it continually escapes. 

Dana'ídes (in Gr. Aavatdes): the fifty daughters of Daxa- 
1х (9. б), а mythical King of Egypt, who were married to 
fifty sons of dugyptus, their uncle. By order of their father, 
who had been warned by an oracle that he would be slain 
by one of his sons-in-law, each of the Danaides, except one, 
Hypermnestra, killed her bridegroom on the wedding-night. 
Polyxena, another of the sisters, killed Ægyptus, as well as 
his son, her husband. The Danaides were doomed in Tar- 
tarus to pour water forever into а vessel perforated with 
holes. 

Danakil, d:i&-n4&-keel' (sing. Галд): an Abyssinian 
tribe occupying the area bounded N. E. by the Red Sea 
and S. W. by a range of mountains. It is about 250 miles 
long, The climate is very hot; the soil is arid and poor. 
The inhabitants are ferocious, treacherous, and fanatical 
Mohammedans. They number about 70,000, and now form 
a part of the Italian colony of Eritrea. 


Dan'aus: in Greek mythology, the son of Belus, King of 
Egypt, who by some is supposed to be Neptune (Poseidon), 
aud twin-brother of Ægyptus. After the death of Belus, 
Danaus and cEgyptus ruled over Egypt, but, in consequence 
of а difference between them, Danaus set sail with his fifty 
daughters to find а new home. Не settled in Argos, whose 
king. Gelanor, he sueceeded in dethroning, and established 
the dynasty of the Belides. Ægyptus, jealous of his brother's 
prosperity, followed him to Argos with his fifty sons, who 
under pretense of friendship sought the hands of their 
cousins in marriage. (See Diu) Danaus is said to 
have died about 1425 B. c., and, according to Pausanias, a 
monument to his memory was to be seen at Argos. 

Danbury: city and railway junction; one of the capitals 
of Fairfield co., Conn. (for location of county, see map of 
Connecticut, ref. 11-D); 65 miles N. N. E. of New York. 
The manufacture of hats, which was established here in 
1190, employs twenty-six large factories, and the production 
of boots, shoes, shirts, and boxes is considerable. It has 
alio a foundry, extensive water-works, publie library and a 
hospital. It was settled in 1684, and burned by the British 
їп Apr, 1777. The losses of private property amounted to 
about $80,000. Pop. of township (1880) 11,666 ; (1890) 19,- 
113; of city (1890), 16,552. EDITOR oF “ DANBURY NEWS." 


— Francis, A. R. A.: landscape-painter; b. near 
Wexford, Ireland, Nov. 16, 1793. His works are marked by 
fine light-effects. Among his works are а Sunset at Sea 
after a Storm (1824); Christ Walking on the Sea (1827); 
The Embarkation of Cleopatra on the Cydnus es and 
Сина Marius among the Ruins of Carthage (1848). Eleven 
— of his life were spent on the Continent. D. Feb. 9, 

Danby, Tuomas Osporne, Earl of: Marquis of Caer- 
marthen and Duke of Leeds; an English Tory statesman; 
b. 1631; gained the favor of Charles II.; became lord treas- 
urer 1673, and Earl of Danby 1674; was at heart opposed to 
the king's у toward France, but was forced to acquiesce 
to retain his honors, Though he succeeded in bringing 
ubout the marriage of Mary to the Prince of Orange, his 
Supposed intrigue for а secret alliance with France caused 
his Impeachment on the charge of treason (1678), and he was 
confined in the Tower five years. In 1689 he was appointed 
president of the council by William IIL, and in 1694 was 
created Duke of Leeds. D. July 26, 1712. 


_ Dance of Death (in Medieval Lat. chorea Machabeorum ; 
Fr. la danse Macabre, or іа danse des morts; Germ. Todten- 
fanz): an allegorical representation of the power of Death 
over all classes and Conditions of men. The name “ Dance 
of Death” is derived from the mocking activity usually dis- 
played by the skeleton figure of Death as he leads away his 
Vicllins, As for the name “ Macabre” sometimes given to 
this subject, it has puzzled scholars much, and has produced 
шапу absurd etymologies. The only one of these that needs 
to be noticed is that which connects the word with the story 
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of the seven brothers whose fidelity to the Mosaic law cost 
them their lives and the life of their mother, as told in 2 
Maccabees vii. It is supposed that in the earliest form of the 
erude drama, in which the Dance of Death was introduced, 
these brothers figured. But it is much more probable that 
the name came from the cireumstance that the first represen- 
tation, which took place in Paris in the monastery of the Inno- 
cents, was upon their day. Still, as their е has nothing 
in it that connects them with this subject, a more reason- 
able explanation of the origin of the word is that it is de- 
rived from the Egvptian anchorite Macarius, one of the 
most famous of the hermit-saints, His legend connects him 
direetly with warnings of death to the living. Though, as 
he was a Greek saint, his pictures are rare їп the West, yet 
he is twice а in the cemetery of Pisa—the Campo 
Nanto—once by Pietro Laurati, and again in the fresco at- 
tributed to Orcagna and mentioned below. Vasari expressly 
tells us that the aged saint who is showing the three dead 
bodies to the hunting-party was meant for St. Macarius; 
and it is possible that his name may in time have come to 
be applied to the subject of which this fresco is a famous 
illustration. 

Traces of the idea which was the foundation of the med- 
imval acted dramas and pictured or sculptured represen- 
tations of this subject, so popular in Europe, are to be 
found in Italo-Greek and Roman antiquity. Douce says 
that on a sarcophagus found near Сипа are sculptured 
three dancing skeletons, and that the same subject is on a 
Roman lamp and in à Pompeian fresco. On an antique 
gem in the Royal Gallery at Florence there is engraved an 
old man piping to a dancing skeleton; and though the in- 
troduction of the skeleton is rare, yet it is common enough 
to find on the Roman sarcophagi such representations of life 
interrupted by death as will abundantly connect the moral- 
izing of those times with that of the Middle Ages. The 
earliest of the treatments of this subject in the form of 
dramatic represent ations—moralities—were acted in churches 
and by religious orders in the fourteenth century. It con- 
sisted of a dialogue in verse between Death and twenty-four 
or more followers. Originally, it would seem that the 
"Dance of Death," which in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries was made to include a considerable number of 
people, was restricted to a few. As early as the thirteenth 
century there appeared a French poem called Li Trois Mors 
et li Trois Via, that is, Les Trois Morts et les Trois Vifs. 
“This poem relates that three noble youths when hunting in 
a forest were intercepted by the like number of hideous 
specters or images of Death, from whom they received a ter- 
rific lecture on the vanity of human grandeur.” (Douce.) 
In 1335 Orcagna painted in the Campo Santo at Pisa his 
Triumph of Death, one of the earliest pictures of this sub- 
ject, where three kings, with their ladies, companions, and 
servants, returning from hunting, come suddenly upon three 
open coffins containing the bodies of three persons, one of 
them a king, in various stages of decay. In his Pardoner’s 
Tale Chaucer has also introduced a most powerfully imag- 
ined variation of the same theme. In 1425 the various 
scenes were painted in the monastery of the Innocents in 
Paris. After 1450 there was no representation of the 
drama, but the pictures retained their popularity. The 
best-known and most artistic series is b olbein, fteenth 
century, reproduced in Bohn’s Illustrated Library, 1858, and 
by H.N. Humphrey (London, 1868). For the Lübeck form 
of the drama, sce Das Dodes Danz (ed. H. Baethcke, Stutt- 
gart, 1876); for the Basel pictures and verses, see Der Todten 
Tantz, wie dieselbe in . . . Basel (Leipzig, 1870); for the 
French form, J. Charlier de Gerson, La Danse Macabre des 
Saints Innocents de Paris (Paris, 1874); cf. J. G. Kastner, 
Les Danses des Morts (Paris, 1852). 

Revised by SAMUEL Macau ey JACKSON. 


Dancing: & succession of rhythmical movements of the 
body, often accompanied by music. Dancing is of very early 
origin. The ancients constituted it a part of their religious 
observances, and danced before their altars and the images 
of their gods. The ancient Egyptians ascribed its invention 
to their god Thoth. АП the different passions were ex- 
pressed in dancing by the Greeks, and the dance of the Eu- 
menides or Furies was so expressive of vengeance that it 
inspired the beholders with terror. The attitudes of the 
public dancers were studied by the Greek sculptors tn order 
to delineate the passions, Aristotle ranks dancing with 
wetry. The Spartans were required to train their children 
in this art from the age of five. This was publicly done, to 
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train them for the armed dance, and was accompanied by 
songs or hymns. In ancient times, dancing in private en- 
tertainments was performed by professionals, ‘The Romans 
counted it disgraceful for a free citizen to dance except as 
a religious rite. 

In Egypt there are dancing and singing girls, who im- 
provise verses and are called almeh. In India there are 
nautch (natch) girls, who dance on public occasions, Among 
savages dancing is still used as a religious rite or as a sort 
of state ceremony on important occasions, Among civilized 
nations it is a frequent mode of recreation. 


Dancing Mania: an epidemic disorder of the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, similar to chorea. It is 
supposed that much imposture prevailed in many forms of 
this epidemic, but there were also many cases in which the 
subject entirely lost control of the will. This disorder is even 
now known in Abyssinia, Something similar to it in Italy 
was ascribed to the bite of a spider called the tarantula, but 
its greatest prevalence was in the cities of Germany during 
the Middle Ages. At Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1374, there ap- 
peared on the streets crowds of dancing men and women, 
apparently excited thereto by the frantic demonstrations at 
the festival of St. John. The dancers were said to be unob- 
servant of cutward things, but sensible of visions, They 
appeared to lose all self-control, and would dance till they 
fel as if dead, and would sometimes beat out their brains 
upon the ground. The mania extended to the Low Coun- 
tries, as well as Cologne, Metz, and Strassburg. and caused 
much demoralization, Exorcism was at first found reme- 
dial, and cold water, as applied by Paracelsus in the six- 
teenth century, was very efficacious. At the beginning of 
the seventeenth century the St. Vitus's Dance, as the dis- 
order was then called, was abating, and is now almost un- 
known. The “St. Vitus’s Dance” of our day is CHOREA 
(q. v). The excesses of the French “ prophets * of the eigh- 
teenth century and the convulsive disorders sometimes seen 
in the camp-meetings in the U. S. are probably of similar 
character to the dancing mania, See J. Е. C. Hecker, Ept- 
demics of the Middle Ages (Eng. trans., За ed. 1859). 

Dandelion [for earlier dent-de-lyon = Fr. dent de lion, 
lion's tooth, probably from the appearance of its leaves: cf. 
Germ. Löwenzahn]: the Tararacum officinale, an herbaceous 
plant of the family Composrte, with a perennial fusiform 
root. The leaves spring immediately from the root, are 
long, feather-shaped, with the divisions toothed, smooth, and 
of a fine-green color. The plant grows spontaneously in 
most parts of the globe. The leaves when very young are 
tender, and are often used as a potherb, and it is cultivated 
and brought to market in considerable quantities for this 
use, It is a popular remedy with many medical practi- 
tioners in the U.S. and Europe, having gentle tonic powers. 
The root is sometimes prepared and ground with coffee, the 
taste of which covers that of the dandelion. The plant called 
fall dandelion, in New England, is a species of Leontodon. 
See HAWKBIT. 


Dando’lo: noted Venetian family, extinguished in 1866. 
The most notable member was Enrico; b. 1108; became 
Doge of Venice 1192 ; participated in the fourth crusade ; 
conquered Constantinople June 17, 1203; established the 
Latin empire under Baldwin of Flanders, having himself 
declined the imperial crown, Though blind when elected 
doge his administration was brilliant. Не secured to Ven- 
ice her full share of the spoils of the conquest. both in prov- 
inces and treasure, besides commercial privileges of the 
greatest importance, The four horses which now adorn the 
western front of the church of St. Mark were among the 
booty which was carried to Venice. D. in Constantinople, 
June 1, 1205. See VENICE, » К, ADAMS. 

Dandruff: a kind of seurf that forms on the skin, espe- 
cially the scalp. The outer layer of the skin is composed of 
minute horny plates, which are constantly and. impercepti- 
bly being rubbed or washed away. In the deeper layer аге 
numerous oil glands, and these are especially well developed 
upon the hairy parts of the body, Upon the sealp there is 
frequently a tendeney of the horny cells of the epidermis to 
be formed in excess, and this abnormal condition causes 
What is commonly known as the dry form of dandruff. 
Those suffering from this affection аге usually annoyed by 
fine whitish scales falling upon the shoulders in. greater or 
less quantity whenever the hair is brushed. This bran-like 
desquamation of the scalp is termed Pityriasis capitis. A 
similar mealy condition of the skin, with slight redness, is 
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There is also a frequent tendency of the oil glands of the 
scalp to secrete an excessive amount of fatty matter or 
sebum, which usually dries upon the surface and forms a 
scurf or thin unctuous crust. To this form of dandrutf th- 
term Seborrhea capitis has been applied. If the secretion 
from the glands is not removed by frequent Washing of tLe 
scalp, it is apt to accumulate and form a thick greasy eris:, 
nd by considerable itching and in time by failing 
of the hair. In most cases of dandruff there exists in the 
seurf which forms upon the scalp a mixture of epidermis 
scales and sebaceous matter. 

As dandruff is a frequent precursor of baldness, the im- 

ortance of treating it at an early stage is quite apparent. 

"hen no inflammation of the scalp is present, persisten: 
washing and brushing will often restore the affected part to 
а normal condition. The practice of digging the scalp with 
a comb or wire brush and the use of stimulating “hair 
tonics” can not be too severely condemned. 

GEORGE HENRY Fox. 

Dandy Fever: See DENGUE. 


Dane, NATHAN, LL. D.: jurist; b. in Ipswich, Mass.. De. 
27, 1752; graduated at Harvard in 1778. He was one of 
the most able lawyers of New England. and a member of 
the Continental Congress in 1785-88. In 1787 he fram-i 
the ordinance for the government and organization of th- 
Northwest Territory, in which he inserted a clause prohibit- 
ing slavery: also one prohibiting all laws impairing the eb- 
ligation of contracts. This, а few months later. was inseri 
in the U.S. Constitution, He served in the State Sena» 
for several years (1794-98); in 1811 was appointed а cor- 
missioner to revise and publish the charters which had tsen 
granted in Massachusetts. and in 1812 to make a new pul- 
lication of the statutes. He published An Abridyment ani 
Digest of American Law (9 vols., 1823-29), and an Appenéiz 
(1830). In 1829-31 he gave $15,000 to Harvard Cote. te 
found the Dane professorship of law. D. in Beverly, Мах. 
Feb. 15, 1835. 

Danegelt, or Danegold (i. e. Dane-money or Dane-tsvi: 
а tribute of one shilling levied on every hide of land by tie 
Anglo-Saxon and early Norman kings originally for the 
purpose of buying off the Danes. It was subsequently in- 
creased to two shillings, and though abolished by Edwari 
the Confessor and again by Henry П. it reappeared fer а 
tine as late as the reign of Richard I. 


Danelag [for О. Eng. Dena lagu, law of the Рап): 
name applied under the later Saxon and earlier Norma: 
kings of England to fifteen or more counties of the nert. 
and east of England, where the Danes were confined by tb» 
wars of Alfred the Great; reduced by Edward the Eli 
(901-925); rose in revolt in the reign of Eldred. but wem 
forced into submission in 954. 


Danenhower, Jons Witson: Arctic explorer; b. in Chi- 
cago, H., Sept. 30, 1849; educated in the public schol of 
Chicago and Washington; graduated from the U.S. Мала 
Academy, 1870; commissioned as ensign, 1871; as master. 
1873; as lieutenant, 1879; served on a surveying expedite: 
in the North Pacific 1873-74; helped to suppress an insur- 
rection in Honolulu, Hawaii, 1873; served on Vandalia dur 
ing Gen. Grant's visit to Egypt and the Levant ; joined th: 
Arctic steamer Jeannette at Havre, France, making the var- 
age to San Francisco and into the Arctic Ocean, The expe 
dition left San Francisco July, 1879: the vessel was crusted. 
and the crew retreated for ninety-five days over the ice 
Lieut. Danenhower commanded а boat which landed at Lera 
Delta, Sept. 17, 1881, and reached the U.S. in June, 1272 
Author of The Narrative of the Jeannette (1882), D. x 
Annapolis, Apr. 20, 1887. 


Danes: a yellow-haired, blue-eyed people of moderate 
height, bearing resemblance to the Northern Seandinavizs 
their kinsmen. Their habits are much like the North Ger 
mans, The Danish peasant holds his land independently. > 
а пау, careless person, taking an interest in polities and cur- 
rent events, and fairly educated, The Danish painter npr 
sents faithfully all form, but is lacking in vivid coloring ate 
imagination, The Danes delight in musie, and beast cen 
posers like Hartmann and Gade. See DENMARK, 


Daniel (God is Judge, or God will judge): one of t 
great Hebrew prophets; was a youth when he was carri 
with many other Jewish captives to Babylon in 605 HI. 
Whether he was of royal or опу of noble descent can à? 
be determined. He was educated at the court of Nebucl o> 


sometimes seen upon the face and other portions of the body. | nezzar, and was eminent for learning and wisdom, E> 
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skill in the interpretation of dreams procured for him the 
favor of the king, who appointed him governor of the 
province of Babylon and chief of the magi. He explained 
the handwriting on the wall at Belshazzar’s feast about 538 
в.с. After the capture of Babylon by the Medes and Per- 
sians, Daniel gained the favor of Darius the Mede, and was 
the first of three presidents who had authority over the 120 
straps of the empire. Не also * prospered in the reign of 
Cyrus the Persian," and appears to have remained in Baby- 
lon when the other Jews returned to Jerusalem. He proba- 
bly lived at least ninety years. 
DANIEL, Book оғ: an important canonical book of the Old 
Testament, counted in some Christian traditions as one of 
the four books of the major prophets, but properly classified 
among the Hagiographa or CAefubtm., (See Binur.) The 
book has commonly been divided into two parts, of six chap- 
ters each—the first six historical, the last хіх prophetical. 
Nome recent critics maintain that the first seven chapters 
treat of the world-power in relation to the kingdom of God ; 
the last five chapters treat of the kingdom of God and its 
development in relation to the world-power. The book is 
remarkable both for its miracles and its prophecies, The 
close general correspondence of these prophecies with the re- 
corded facts of history has led some writers to the belief that 
the book is not the work of Daniel, as it purports to be, but 
that it was written by some unknown person at a much 
later period, This view, which is as old as the time of Por- 
путу. has been revived and maintained by Collins, Semler, 
le Wette, Ewald, and others. On the other side, the evi- 
dence for the genuineness of the book is satisfactory to the 
representatives of orthodox theology. Among the points in 
its favor are the following: 1. The New Testament docidedhy 
айїгтз its authority in many places, 2. The Maccabean 
literature and the Septuagint translation show that the book 
was in existence before the date assigned to it by rationalists 
(175 B. с.). 3. The book was written partly in Hebrew and 
partly in the older Chaldee, as might naturally occur at the 
period when it purports to have been written. This — ар- 
pears decisive in favor of the genuineness of the work. 4. So 
far is the book from being a copy of history that even now 
the historical application of some of its parts is a matter of 
controversy, 5. It is remarkably free from the character- 
tie beliefs of the later Judaism. The exegetice and ceon- 
troversial literature upon the book of Daniel is very exten- 
муе. The best modern commentaries in English are by E. B. 
Pusey (London, 1864); P. L. Desprez (1879); J. G. Murphy 
(1584); К. P. Smith (1886) ; and A. A. Bevan (1892). 


Daniel, dix ni-el', ARNAUT: Provencal a one of the 
most famous of the Troubadours; flourished about. 1180- 
1200. Dante (de Vulg. Elog. ii. 2) speaks of him as par ex- 
e llenee the poet of love: and in another place (Purgatorio 
xxvi. 115, seg.) makes Guido Guinicelli call him “the best 
smith of his mother-tongue.” Petrarch also (Trionfo d' Amore 
iv, 40) designates him "gran maestro d'amor, ch'alla «ua 
terra ancor. fa опот col dir polito e bello” These citations 
show clearly the esteem in which he was held. Little, how- 
ever, is known of his life. We are informed that he was a 
nobleman of Ribeyrac in Périgord; that he loved and served 
a distinguished Gascon lady, wife of Guillaume de Bonville; 
and that he passed his last years in a monastery. Eighteen 
undisputed poems by him are known to us, and all of them 
prove the accuracy of Dante's term, “smith of his mother- 
tongue.” They are, in fact, excessively artificial in manner 
and slight in matter. Arnaut Daniel was the inventor of 
the poetic form afterward called by the Italians the sextine, 
aud so much used by them. See U. Canello, La vita е le 
opere del trovatore Arnaut Daniel (Halle, 1883). 
A. R. Marsa. 


Daniel, HERMANN ADALBERT : divine and geographer; b. 
at Köthen, Germany, Nov. 18, 1812; studied theology at the 
pedagoginm in Halle, where he afterward became professor, 
His chief theological works are Thesaurus Hymnologieus (5 
vols, 1841—56) and Codex Liturgteus Ecclesie Universe, ete. 
(4 vols, 1847-54); his best geographical works are Leitfaden 
far den Unterricht in der Geographie (68th ed. 1872) and 
Handbuch der Geographie (3d ed. 4 vols.. 1870-71). D. in 
une Sept. 18, 1871. See H. A. Daniel, ein Lebensbild 
(1X72), 

Daniel, Joan Warwick: U. S. Senator: b. at Lynch- 
burg, Va., Sept. 5, 1842: educated at Lynchburg College 
and Harrison University School; major and adjutant-gen- 
eral on Gen. Early’s staff in the Army of North Virginia, in 
Which he served throughout the war; studied law, Uni- 
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versity of Virginia, 1855-56; elector at large on the Tilden 
and Hendricks ticket, 1876; member Fort y-ninth Congress ; 
entered U. S. Senate as a Democrat to succeed William Ma- 
hone Mar. 4, 1887; re-elected 1891 and 1897. C. H. T. 


Daniel, SAMUEL: poet; b. at Taunton, England, in 1562; 
was educated at Oxford. He lived in London, where he as- 
sociated with Shakspeare and Marlowe, and was employed 
as tutor to Anne Clifford. who became Countess of Pem- 


broke. In 1603 he was appointed master of the queen's 
revels, He wrote, besides other poems, The Tragedy of 


Cleopatra (1594): an historical poem On the Civil Wars of 
York and Lancaster (1595): Poetical Essays (1599); and 
among prose works a Defense of Rhyme (1602) and a His- 
tory of ш т! (1618-34). D. at Beckington, Oct. 14, 1619. 
His works were reprinted in 1885-87, 

Daniell, Jous FREDERICK, Е. R. S., D. C. L.: scientist ; b. 
in London, Mar. 12, 1790. He published Meteorological 
Essays (1823). In 1831 he became Professor of Chemistry 
in King's College, London. He was the inventor of the 
first form of galvanic battery by which it was made possi- 
ble to maintain a current sensibly constant for a long period 
of time, and for this most valuable improvement he received 
the Copley medal in 1837. In 1839 he published an Jntro- 
duction to Chemical Philosophy. His is one of the great 
names of electrical science, and his Meteorological Essays 
constituted the first attempt to explain the оссе of 
the weather by physical science. D. Mar. 18, 1845, 


Dan'ielson: borough; in Killingly, Windham co., Conn. : 
on the Quinebaug river, and the Norwich and Worcester di- 
vision of the N. E. Ry.; 26 miles №. №. E. of Norwich (see 
map of Connectieut, ref. 8-1). It has cotton-mills and shoe- 
factories. Pop. (1893) estimated, 4,000. 


Danielsson, daa ni-el-son, OLor Avcvsr, Ph. D.: philolo- 
gist; b. in Häradshammar, province of Östergötland, Sweden, 
Oct. 15, 1852; educated at the Universities of Upsala and 
Leipzig ; from 1879 to 1891 docent in classics, and since 1891 
Professor of Greek in the University of Upsala; author of 
Grammatiska Anmärkningar (2 pts., 1881-83) : Grammat- 
ische und etymologische Studien (1888) ; Epigraphica (1890) ; 


all published in the Upsala Universitets Araskrift. 
B. I. W. 

Danish Language: genetically a member of the Scandi- 
navian division of the Teutonic group. Within the Scandi- 
navian division it forms, again, with Swedish the minor 
group East Norse, in contradistinction to West Norse, com- 
Boned of Icelandic (Faroese) and Norwegian. Its present 
territory is the kingdom of Denmark, consisting of the Dan- 
ish islands and Jutland, together with the adjoining north- 
ern part of Schleswig; to which is to be added since the 
end of the fourteenth century Norway, where it is, with 
some modifications, not only the literary and official medium, 
but the spoken language of the cultured classes, see Nor- 
WEGIAN LANGUAGE, 

The history of the Danish language, as such, begins only 
after the introduction of Christianity in the eleventh cen- 
tury. During the Viking age (700-1050) and later the name 
donsk tunga, Danish language, was applied both in Seandi- 
navia and in England to the language of the entire North, 
but local differences had begun to show themselves even 
early in this period, and at its end had so far advanced that 
it is possible to speak of distinct dialects. ‘These differentia- 
tions are, nevertheless, in the eastern group not sharply car- 
ried out, and Danish and Swedish, with the exception of 
one of its dialects, Old Gutnic. remain almost identical, even 
as far down as the development of a Danish literature after 
the thirteenth century. 

The material for this earliest period in the history of 
Danish consists first of all in Runic inscriptions. It is only, 
however, when with the end of the thirteenth century a liter- 
ature begins to appear that an adequate view of the lan- 
guage is presented, and its history can be satisfactorily fol- 
lowed. The language territory in the Old Danish period in- 
cluded not only the islands and Jutland, but the whole of 
Schleswig and the South Swedish provinces of Skaane, Hal- 
land, and Blekinge. Three principal dialectic groups are 
distinguished: a Skaane group, spoken in South Sweden 
and in the island of Bornholm; a Zealand group, in the re- 
maining islands; and a Jutish group, in Jutland and Schles- 
wig. The Zealand dialect became the literary language 
toward the end of the fifteenth century, a result that was in 
great part due to its use in several of the earliest. printed 
books. 
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Modern Danish is the direct descendant of the Zealand 
dialect of Old Danish. Its beginning is approximately coin- 
cident with the Reformation, and its earliest literary monu- 
ment is the Danish translation of the Bible, the so-called 
Christian III. Bible of 1550. The language as a whole had 
long before this period assumed a thoroughly characteristic 
form. The general tendencies toward weaker phonetic con- 
ditions and simpler inflections, which had shown themselves 
dialectically almost. from the beginning, had in some cases 
already been carried out, as, for instance, the specifie Dan- 
ish change during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
of k, t, p, to g, d, b, after vowels. In the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth eenturies falls, too, the first considerable influx of 
foreign words, Low German forms, namely, that were intro- 
duced through commercial connection with the Hanse cities. 
The influence of German upon the vocabulary, rendered 
easy at the outset by the contiguity of German territory and 
the inherent similarity of the adjoining dialects, is one of 
the most important elements in the external history of Dan- 
ish. It was further exerted, after the middle of the fif- 
teenth eenturv, under the Oldenburg kings, and in the six- 
teenth century by the Reformation and the retranslation 
of Luther's version of the Bible into Danish, and the devel- 
opment, in this and the following century, of a whole litera- 
ture of translation based upon German originals. Finally, 
in the eighteenth century, under Christian VI. and VIL, 
German became the official language, and in part the medium 
of publie instruction. The result of this extended influence 
upon the vocabulary has been to make it in its origin at 
least half German, although these elements have been thor- 
oughly assimilated and accommodated externally to the 
formative spirit of the language. Since the latter half of 
the eighteenth century, when the language may be said to 
have assumed its present appearance, а reactionary tendency 
has set in to make it in form more characteristically Scandi- 
navian by means of a purification of the orthography, the 
exclusion of additional German words, and the reinstate- 
ment of Danish forms. 

The principal typical characteristics of Danish as a Scan- 
dinavian language are the use of the suffixed definite article 
with substantives, and the formation of a passive voice of 
verbs by the addition of the reflexive pronoun, in Danish -8, 
to the active form. With Swedish, as contrasted with West 
Norse, its most prominent agreements are the change of the 
diphthongs ei, au, and ey to the long vowels e and e respec- 
tively, and the almost total absence of u- umlaut. Unlike 
Swedish, however, it has throughout weakened the vowel of 
the inflectional ending (in Swedish still a and o) to a voice- 
lesse. Swedish still further differentiates itself from Dan- 
ish by the retention of the old k, ¢, p, after vowels, and has 
characteristically maintained as à whole a much more an- 
cient condition. In the simplification of grammatical 
forms Danish occupies an extreme position. The distinc- 
tion of masculine, feminine, and neuter in substantives and 
adjectives has been reduced to two, in that masculine and 
feminine have been united to a common gender; in the de- 
clension of substantives but a single case ending, -8 in geni- 
tive singular and plural, has been retained; in the verbal 
inflection there is throughout no distinction of person. 

Within Danish territory itself the spoken dialects have 
maintained themselves side by side with the literary lan- 
guage in two main groups—the dialects of the islands and 
of Jutland. The former, out of which the literary language 

roceeded, naturally most nearly approximates the literary 
— In general the dialects have been less conservative 
than the literary language. This is particularly the case in 
Jutland, where, for instance, in some localities all distinc- 
tion of gender is lacking. and even such an inherent Scandi- 
navian characteristic as the suffixed article has wholly dis- 
appeared. 

AUTHORITIES.—Otté, E. C., A Simplified Grammar of the 
Danish Language (London, 1884) ; J essen, E., Dansk Gram- 
malik (Copenhagen, 1891; in Danish); Rosing, S., Engelsk- 
Dansk Ordbog. (Copenhagen, 1887; English with Danish 
equivalents); Larsen, А, A Dictionary of the Dano- Norwe- 

wan Languages (2 vols, Copenhagen, 1888; English-Dan- 
ish and. Danish-English, with Norwegian forms specially in- 
dicated); Molbech, Chr., Dansk Ordbog. (Copenhagen, 1859; 
a Danish dictionary of Danish): also by the sume author, 
Dansk | Dialect- Lexicon. (Copenhagen, 1841); Jessen, E., 
Dansk Etymologisk Ordbog. (Copenhagen, 1892-93). 

For the pronunciation of the language, see the article by 
Henry Sweet, Danish Pronunciation, in Transactions of the 
(English) Philological Sociely (1813-14). An exhaustive 
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scientific treatment of older Danish is contained in the chap. 
ter by Adolf Noreen, Geschichte der Nordischen Sprachen, in 
Pauls Grundriss der Germanischen Philologie (Band i. 
Strassburg, 1891). WILLIAM Н. CARPENTER. 


Danish Literature.—Pre-Reformation | Period. — The 
claim of Denmark to share in the glories of the Old Northern 
literature rests chiefly on inferential grounds, The sagasare 
an Icelandic development; the skaldic¢ poetry is Icelandic-Nor- 
wegian, and the songs of the so-called Elder Edda (see Ebm 
belong to Iceland and Norway, if not to Iceland alone, (See 
ICELANDIC LITERATURE.) It is, however, strongly probaile 
a priori that the Danes had their own heroic and mytholoz- 
ical lays (or their own versions of lays that were commet: 
property in Scandinavia), and some of these are no duh: 

reserved, though in a much altered form, in the Лога 

anica of Saxo Grammaticus, finished about 1207. (м 
Saxo.) Though Saxo has much to say about written sources, 
it is doubtful if any of the Danish poems which he pars- 
phrased had ever been committed to writing. The prow 
parts of his work must also be to a considerable extent bas i 
on oral tradition, whether song or story. Some of th 
Danish popi ballads also give echo from heathenden, 
but none of these are preserved in anything but а compar- 
atively modern form. (See BALLADS.) The oldest Jaws dse 
in part from the heathen age, though not codified till Chro- 
tian times. 

By the middle of the tenth century Christianity had be- 
come firmly established in Denmark, but it was some tim 
before the new religion produced any literary activity. Uf 
the Latin historical or biographical works that precede Saxe 
little need be said. They are brief and feeble, mostly vf 
the ordinary monkish pattern, and show no national or por- 
ular spirit, being intended rather to edify than to instr: 
or inspire. Three of them deal with the king, St. Киш: 
Passio S. Kanuti, De Martyrizatione S. Kanuti and № 
toria Ortus Vite et Passionis S. Canuti. These were doubt- 
less all composed between 1095 and 1125 on Danish soil: bu; 
the Historia is the work of the English monk Mlnoth. at 
the other two are perhaps also by foreigners. The [^r 
Iierosolymitanum Svenonis and the Vita Beati Chetii 
also belong to the twelfth century. 

Of a somewhat more popular character is a Latin account 
of the life of St. Knut (Knut Lavard, Duke of еһе, 
written about 1170 and preserved in a MS, of about Lit 
A longer Life of the same saint, ascribed to a Scoteh есті 
astic, Robertus Elgensis, is unfortunately lost, except fer a 
few fragments. (See Waitz, Abhandl. der k. Gesellseh. d. 
Wissenach. in Gottingen, Phil.-hist. CL, viii. 3 ff) Botis 
these biographies, we have Calendaria, Necrologia, Lib 
Datict, which are merely records, and, though imporian 
for the historical data they contain, can not be regarded is 
literature. The earliest Annals are of a similar enumera- 
tive character, but these gradually become less aril. Among 
the most interesting is the Anonym: Roskildensis Chron 
con Danicum (from 826 to 1157), which, however, is parts 
abstracted from Adam of Bremen. Of a very different ar 
is the Compendiosa Regum Danie Historia of Sveni 
Aagesen (Sven Aukessen), which gives evidence of wart 
national feeling. Svend was a friend of Saxo, and, lise 
Saxo, based his history on oral tradition, at least in pet. 
Most of the works mentioned in this paragraph may | 
found in the great collection known as Langebek's Serr 
ос Rerum Danicarum Medii Ævi (Copenhagen, 105 
1878). 

The Historia Danica of Saxo Gammaticus (finished alist 
1207) is, though written in Latin, one of the most notali 
works in the whole course of Danish literature. A ston- 
house of ancient heroic tradition, its importance in sever: 
later periods of literary history, and especially at the time "i 
the Romantic revival, can hardly be rated too high. But i 
effect on the Latin writers that immediately followed S 
is hardly perceptible. Annals, chronicles, and accounts 
ecclesiastical personages and foundations continued te af 
pear. From the fourteenth century may be mentioned the 
Compendium Historie Danice, which long went unde 
the name of Thomas Gheysmer (alive in 1431). but whieh 5 
now known to have been written not far from 1350. Тш 
in part an abstract. from Saxo's J/istoria, which it bres 
down to 1341. It includes some traditional matter, an: > 
marked by some warmth of patriotic sentiment. The х 
tem of the sehoolmen was made known to Denmark by 3 
contemporary of Saxo—Anders Sunessen (Archbishop й 
Lund 1201-22)—whose two Latin poems, the lost De 777 
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Sacramentis and the 7Jeracmeron, an account of the Crea- 
tion with an exposition of Peter Lombard's theology, had of 
course nothing national about them. 

Of vernacular literature the oldest monuments are the 
laws, Of these, the Shaanske Lov (Law of Skaane) is re- 
ferred to the beginning of the thirteenth century, but must 
le derived from a redaction still more ancient. The two 
Sealand codes (known conventionally ах Valdemar's and 
Erik's), the Jydske Lov (Law of Jutland) and the by-laws 
of Flensborg, are extant in manuseripts of about 1300, АП 
these laws are essentially of a popular character and ap- 
var to be in the main digests of. very old customary codes, 
Meet of them are published in the collection of Nordiske 
Оке Йе udgivne af det Nordiske Lileratur-Samfund. 
Next in age to the laws are the two Ur/ebager (Plant-books) 
and the Stentog (Stone-book, chiefly fron Marbodus de 
Lapidibus), which go under the name of the physician 
Henrik Harpestreng (d. 1244). (See Henrik Harpestrengs 
Danske Legebog udgivet af Christian Molbech, Copen- 
hagen, 1826; cf. L. Pannier, Les Lapidaires françaises du 
Moyen Аде, Paris, 1882, pp. 15 ff.) It is possible, however, 
that Harpestreng wrote in Latin, and that the Danish ver- 
son was made forty or fifty years after his death. In à 
Latin life of St. Niels, written about 1300, a vernacular 
biography of the same saint is mentioned, but this is lost. 

It appears, then, that the conversion of Denmark to 
Christianity had no appreciable effect in the direetion of de- 
veloping а national literature іп the. centuries preceding 
1300, Nor did the new religion introduce the Danes to any 
extent to the sort of literature which medieval Christianity 
produced or fostered in other countries. The same continues 
true of the period from 1300 to the Reformation. Neither 
the Romantic nor the religious literature of the Middle Ages 
is represented in Denmark, except. by a few translations and 
imitations, mostly of the feeblest kind апа often made at 
second hand. Sweden was much more productive, апа Nor- 
Way was in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries a center of 
ereat literary activity. (See SWEDISH LITERATURE and Nor- 
WEGIAN LITERATURE.) It is of course possible that many 
Danish compositions have been lost, but those which remain 
are not of a kind to make us greatly regret what may have 
perished, 

Romantic literature is very sparsely represented in medi- 
eval Danish. In this respect the contrast to the activity 
shown in translating French works into Norwegian is strik- 
ing. The three Eufemia- Viser (Euphemia-songs ; so called 
fram the Norwegian queen by whose order the Swedish 
translation was made)—Jvan Lejonriddaren (the Chevalier 
ан Lion of Chrétien de Troies), Hertig Fredrik af Nor- 
mandie (Duke Frederick of Normandy), and Flores og 
Blinzeflor—were turned into Danish verse in the fourteenth 
century, From the fifteenth century we have Dreergekongen 
Laurin (The Dwarf-king Laurin, i.e. Der kleine Rosen- 
gurten), translated from the German; Persenober ag Kon- 
«antinobis (a version of Parthonopeus de Blois), translated 
rather from a lost Norwegian version than from the Parto- 
ls Saga that has survived; and Den kyske Dronning (The 
Chaste Queen), The last (which is dated 1482) and perhaps 
the second are the work of one Jep Jensen. The story of 
Charlemagne in a Danish translation (Karl-Magnus Kre- 
wike) which is from the Norwegian Aarlmagnus Saga, 
стег directly or through the Swedish, is preserved in а 
manuscript of 1480. This is accounted the best Danish 
prose of the century. It was printed in 1501, revised by 
Christiern Pedersen, and printed again in 1534, and has often 
been. republished as а colkshuch, Glger Danskes Kronike, 
ап abridgment of the Old French romance of Ogier le Da- 
nos, was published by Pedersen in 1534. 

In the fourteenth century the Birgittine Order was found- 
eil by Sr. BIRGITTA (g. г.) of Sweden, who was born in 1302 or 
03 and died in 1373. To the impulse given to vernacular 
composition by this order, the religious literature of Sweden, 
ind toa considerable extent of. Denmark, from 1350 to the 
Reformation, owes its existence. The oldest Danish version 
of the Bible (Genesis-2 Kings xxiii. IN) comes from a Bir- 
“tine monastery, It is preserved in a MS. of about 1480, 
but is itself older, (See Molbech, Den aldste danske Bibel- 
Urer-stelfelse, Copenhagen, 1828.) A considerable number of 
works of edification were translated from Latin. or from 
Swedish under the more or less direct influence of the Bir- 
“ine movement, ‘The most important are Bonaventura's 
Meditationes Vite Christi (from Swedish, about 1400) ; Suso 
the German mystie's Horologium егте Sapientie (from 
Latin, about 1450); the De Im itutione Christi of Thomas a 





Kempis (nbout 1450); and The Virgin Mary's Rosary 
(Iomffrw Marie Rosenkrantz, about 1496), a working-over by 
the priest Mikael of Odense of the Psalterium Beate Vir- 
ginis of Alain de Roche (Alanus de Rupe, b. 1428 (i); d. 
1475). Other poems by Mikael are Om Skabelsen (On the 
Creation) and Om Menneskets Levned (On the Life of Man- 
kind) In prose legends the poverty of Denmark is in 
striking contrast to the richness of Sweden. The most im- 
portant collection is De Hellige Kvinder (Holy Women), 
ps in а MS. of about 1450, and containing eight 
Xographies, but there are fragments of other cycles. At 
this point may be mentioned the Danish Lucidarius (fit- 
teenth century), а brief popular encyclopedia based on the 
work of Honorius B MON The Danish Postille of 
Christiern Pedersen (printed 1495) may be taken as marking 
the close of the religious literature of the Catholie or medi- 
wval period. Pedersen afterward became one of the Re- 
formers in Denmark. 

The most remarkable vernacular work of the pre-Refor- 
mation period is the fifteenth century Danske Rimkrenike, 
a rhymed chronicle of 5,095 verses, in which all the kings of 
Denmark, mythical and historical, to the death of Christian 
I. (1481), give an account of themselves in the first. person. 
Much of the work is paraphrased from Saxo, and it is pre- 
cisely this portion that has had most influence on the life, 
thought, and ultimately on the literature of the Danes. The 
lively and popular style of the Rimkreønike soon made it a 
great favorite with the people. It was the first book printed 
in Danish (1493), and was several times reprinted before 
1600. Its effect in keeping alive some feeling for the ancient 
traditions of the country, and so in preparing & way for 
that genuinely Danish literature which, however, was not 
to appear for more than two centuries, may be compared to 
the effect of the LUE ballads. The chronicle was written 
in the Sealand dia ect, and had much to do with the estab- 
lishment of that dialect as literary or standard Danish. In 
the composition of rhymed chronicles Sweden anticipated 
Denmark by more than a century; but it is not certain that 
this particular work, with its trick of making each king 
tell his own story, owes anything directly to Swedish. See 
Rosenberg, Nordboernes Aandslte, ii. 883-394. 

The popular ballads (Folkeviser) are preserved in manu- 
scripts of the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries, or by oral 
alion: one fragment, is extant in a manuscript of about 
1450. It is elear, however, that many of these songs, some of 
which are of rare excellence, are much older than the oldest of 
the manuscripts, and some of them doubtless go back to the 
thirteenth century; a few, as has already been remarked, 
even give echo from heathendom. Most of the ballad manu- 
scripts are the work of ladies of rank, whence it is inferred 
that their contents were in favor in the best society of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The earliest printed 
collection was that of Vedel (1591), enlarged by Peder Syv 
in 1695, and many separate ballads circulated as broadsides, 
Thus this important source of literary freshness and inspir- 
ation was accessible to all ranks even in the arid “ Learned 
Age," and in the century of Holberg—a fact which should 
not be forgotten in estimating the causes of the Romantic 
revival. The standard edition of the ballads is that of 
Svend Grundtvig, Danmarks Gamle Folkeviser (1853 fi., 
unfinished): see the bibliography at the end of the article 
BALLAD Poetry, and Steenstrup, Vore Folkeviser fra Mid- 
delalderen (Copenhagen, 1891). 

From the Reformation to 1700.—The Lutheran Reforma- 
tion was legally established in Denmark by the ordinance 
of 1537. The new period opened auspiciously for the ver- 
nacular literature. The unreadable 1524 version of the 
Scriptures, which goes under the name of Hans Mikkelsen, 
was soon replaced by Christian III^s Bible (1550), mainly 
the work of Christiern Pedersen. This remarkable book, for 
which Luthers German Bible served as a model, not only 
raised tbe Sealand dialect at once to the position of the 
Danish literary language, but substantially fixed the form 
of that literary language. The necessity of making the new 
doctrines intelligible to the unlearned produced a multitude 
of devotional and theological books in Danish, the most im- 

ortant of which is Lifsens Vey (The Way of Life, 1570), by 
Niels Hemmingsen (1513-1600), perhaps the greatest of 
Danish theologians, The silencing of Hemmingsen for 
holding Calvinistie opinions was not only a check to the 
spread of a national literature, but was significant of the 
coming reaction. With the triumph of Lutheran conform- 
itv the literary promise of the early Reformation period 
came to an end. A learned age succeeded, which lasted till 
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about 1710. The university in a sense severed its connec- 
tion with the world. Scholars formed an exclusive guild, 
concerning themselves little with the popular life. Poly- 
mathy and its inevitable companions, pedar.try and. super- 
ficiality, flourished, Great names in science and scholarship 
belong to this period — Гурће (Tycho) Brahe, the astronomer 
(1546-1601) ; Brochmand, the theologian (1585-1052) ; Ole 
Worm, the antiquary (1588-1654); Kaspar Bartholin, the 
physician (1585-1629); Thomas Bartholin (1616-80) and 
Niels Stensen (1638-86), the anatomists; Ole Rømer (1644— 
1710), who in 1675 calculated the velocity of light—but 
none of these men did anything to encourage a national 
literature, and the condition of the people was one of great 
intellectual dullness. The court spoke German, scholars 
spoke and wrote Latin. Yet there were significant excep- 
tions to the general neglect of Danish. The popular ballads, 
as we have seen, were sung and collected by ladies of rank. 
A hundred of these songs were edited in 1591 by Vedel 
(1542-1616), who also did good service by his translation 
of Saxo (1575). The Norwegian Peder Claussen Friis (1545- 
1614) translated Snorri's Konungasögur. Peder Зуу (1631- 
1702). the author of the first Danish. grammar in the ver- 
nacular (1685), re-edited Vedel’s ballad-collection, adding а 
second hundred (1695). Religious lyric reached a high po- 
sition in the psalms and hymns of Thomas Kingo (1634- 
1703). The Norwegian Peter Dass (1647-1708) also deserves 
mention as a hymn-writer, but still more for his descriptive 
poem Nordlands Trompet (begun 1678), which has remained 
popular asa chapbook. Of a different sort was the influ- 
ence of Anders Arrebo (1587-1637), who made а partly suc- 
cessful attempt to introduce into Denmark the spirit of the 
Renaissance. <Arrebo is particularly noteworthy for his 
reformation of Danish meter in accordance, to а consid- 
erable extent, with the rules of Martin Opitz. See G. Rode, 
Renaissancens tidligste Ellervirkning pua dansk poelisk 
Leteratur (Copenhagen, 1866). 

Though there is abundant evidence that Denmark was 
not ignored by the medieval jocudafores, we have no testi- 
mony for a regular drama till the latter half ofthe fifteenth 
century, Danish dramatic history begins with three ver- 
nacular plays of the pre- Reformation period—the Comedia 
de Sancta Dorothea ( 1531) and two other comedies, called by 
their editor De utro Hustru (The Faithless Wife) and Paris's 
Dom (The Judgment of Paris). The Dorothea is the work 
of one Christiern Jensen (or Hansen), who may also be the 
author of the other two. These plays belong to the school- 
drama category, and were doubtless performed by grammar- 
school scholars. They have been edited by N. Birket Smith 
(De tre wldeste danske Skuespil, Copenhagen, 1874). Dur- 
ing the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the sehool-drama 
continued to be productive. The plays dealt with both 
sacred and profane subjects, and were sometimes performed 
at court. The most important playwrights are Peder Hege- 
lund (1542-1614) and Hieronymus Ranch (1539-1607), both 
schooliasters. (See S. Birket Smith's edition of Hegelund’s 
Susanna og Calumnia, Copenhagen, 1888-90, and of Ranch’s 
Skuespil, Copenhagen, 1876-77.) Though the school-drama 
served to some extent to foster a taste for dramatic repre- 
sentation, it exercised no such influence on Holberg and his 
successors as eun be traced in the case of the medieval Eng- 
lish plavsin their relations to the Elizabethan revival. After 
Hegelund and Ranch, indeed, there is a distinet decadence, 
which may be ascribed in part to the discouraging effect of 
the Learned Age on vernacular literature. 

Holberg and his Successors (1710-1800).—The credit of 
breaking away from the scholasticism of the Learned Age 
belongs to Ludvig Holberg (1684-1754), whose literary ac- 
tivity lasted from 1711 till the time of his death. A man 
of culture and learning, well versed іп French and English 
literature, Holberg worked with one clearly defined purpose 
—to rescue the Danish people from their intellectual stag- 
nation and social provincialism. In his historical writings 
he aimed to make the results of scholarship accessible in the 
vernacular; in his satirical poems and his comedies, to 
amuse while inculcating some moral or social lesson. No 
part of his work failed of its aim, but it is on his comedies 
that his fame chiefly depends. These were written for the 
newly opened Copenhagen theater, They form a long series 
of brilliant. dramatic sketches, modeled on Molière and 
showing English influence as well. but finding their material 
in contemporary Danish life and manners, Their inex- 
haustible humor and good-nature so far deprived their satire 
of its sting that the author was able to teach his lesson and 
to delight his audience at the same time, 
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not always refined, sinks to positive coarseness surprisingly 
seldom. Holberg’s style is always lively aud attractive, but 
his language shows a greater proportion of French wonis 
than it was the lot of Danish finally to assimilate. Holberg 
was by birtha Norwegian ; but there is no separating Nor- 
wegian literature from Danish from the time of the Refor- 
mation, when the Sealand dialect became the literary lan- 
guage of Norway as well as of Denmark, till the separation 
of the two countries in 1814, See DANISH LANGUAGE, Nur- 
WEGIAN LANGUAGE, and NORWEGIAN LITERATURE. 

Though he left no disciples, Holberg is with much pr- 
priety called the father of Danish literature. He sucem- 
fully asserted the rights of the vernacular; he showed that 
authorship might be made lucrative. and he created a real- 
ing public. The period from his death till the rise of tie 
Romantic school under Oehlenschliger (sometimes ealied 
the Age of Enlightenment, 1750-1800) was a time of m~ 
guided effort in literature rather than of performance, 
The intellectual turmoil in which the nation was involve 
by the contest. between orthodoxy and free thought was not 
favorable to creative genius, and there was grave danger 
that Danish literature would wear itself out in pitiful imita- 
tion of second-rate French and German models. For near.y 
twenty years (1751-70) Klopstock resided at Copenhagen as 
a sort of literary dictator (see F. Rønning, Zéationalisi ns 
Tidsalder, I. Det Klopstockske Tidsrum, Copenhagen, 1S, 
exercising an influence from which even so original a genius 
as Johannes Ewald (1743-81), the great Ivric poet, frel 
himself with difficulty. Ewald's tragedy of Ballers Del 
(Balder's Death, 1773) is important not only as signaunz 
his final emancipation, but as pointing out the path thi: 
Danish Romanticism was to follow. (See Renning, Ralional- 
ismens Tidsalder, II. Det Ewald- Wesselske Tidsrum, 170 
85, Copenhagen, 1890.) His contemporary, the Norwegian 
WwW mes (1742-85), though his literary opponent, was unen- 
sciously working to the same end when, by his celebrati 
dramatic parody Kjærlighed uden Stremper (Love without 
Stockings, 1772), he did so much to free the stage (теш 
its servitude to French sentimentalism. The great come 
p Jens Baggesen (1764-1826) marks the end of this peried. 
ut his unique genius forbids our reckoning him as a mem- 
ber of any school. His Komiske Fortællinger (Comic № 
ries, 1785), which shows Wessel's influence, made him the 
literary lion of the day. and his prose, seen at its best in his 
Labyrinthen (The Labyrinth, a work of travel, 1592-5. 
would alone entitle him to a high position as a classic. Ви 
his spirit and his life were alike too restless for sustained 
effort. Не understood and partly sympathized with the R- 
mantic movement; but his fox of clearness and his sense cf 
form were offended at some of its tendencies. ‘The result 
was a long literary feud with Oehlensehlüger. which is per 
haps the most humiliating chapter in the annals of Danish 
letters. See K. Arentzen, Baggesen og Ochlensch tiger von 
Copenhagen, 1870—78). 

The Ltomantic Period.—The center of the Romantic 
movement in Denmark was Adam Oehlenschliger (it 
1850). Introduced to the ideals of German romanticism by 
Steffens, one of the immediate disciples of Schelling, Ochlen- 
schliiger became an ardent devotee of the new scheol, at! 
never wavered in his allegiance. The robustness of hi 
genius, however, prevented his being a mere imitator, and 
his fortunate choice of subjects (made under the influence 
of Ewalds Balders Ded) was an additional safeguara 
against the danger of sentimentalism, In the mythical and 
heroical song and saga of the North Ochlenschlüser Гөш] 
material for a series of. noble poems, epic and dramatic. 
which at once raised Danish literature to an honorable pe 
tion in European letters, It іх largely due to him thai 
Danish Romanticism did not fritter away its strength ill 
whimsical prettiness like that of the Swedish а 
but. became а regenerating force not only in art and betten, 
but in the whole social and political life of the pon Cen- 
temporary with Oehlenschliger, but surviving him mor 
than twenty years, №. F. S. Grundt vig (1783-1872) deserts 
mention in the same breath as bearing no small share in the 
restoration of a healthy national life. Grundtvig is often 
accounted a member of the Romantic school, partly because 
of the freshness and enthusiasm of his genius, partly becatie 
of the nature of the subjects with which his writings des: 
but this classification is not. quite sound. Grundtvigs aim 
was not artistic, but practical; he valued literature aed 
scholarship only as а means to the ethical and religious ге 
generation of the people, and for this he labored with tong 
Though an eminent 
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scholar, an eloquent preacher, and a great. poet, it is, after 
all, as the religious and educational reformer that his influ- 
ence will longest endure. Grundtvig'’s teachings, in insist- 
ing on the joyous side of Christianity, are in strong contrast 
to those of his younger contemporary, the theologian Seren 

Kierkegaard (1813-55), whose ideals were too austere to be 
humane: but in one regard both worked to a common end, 
the substitution of a living, eflicient Christianity for the 
peculiarly deadening form of rationalism that had long held 
swav in the Danish Church, and it is no accident that their 
labors coincide in time with the supremacy of Romanticism 
in literature. 

The Romantic revival was prolific of authors, many of 
whom achieved distinction. A few only can be mentioned. 
Ingemann (1780-1862), though a poet of much merit, is 
chiefly important for introducing the historical romance, a 
kind of writing for which the Danish genius has since shown 
Це especially adapted. Hauch (1790-1871) wrote poenis, 
dramas, and novels: Winther (1796-1876) was also а poet 
and a romance writer, Hans Andersen (1805-75) won 
world-wide reputation as the author of fairy-tales, J. L. 
Heiberg (1791-1860), though distinctly & Romanticist, was of 
intellectual kin to Baggesen, and occupies a somewhat pecul- 
iar place, from the possession of Romantic tendencies com- 
bined with an elegance of mind almost French and the keen- 
est eritical powers; His vaudevilles entitle him to be called 
the reviver of Danish comedy. The dramatists Hertz (1788— 
15709) and Overskou (1798-1873) were his disciples, His 
mother, the Baroness Gyllembourg- Elirensvird (1773-1856), 
was a novelist of distinction. Bodtcher (1793-1874) wrote 
Ivrics of marvelous beauty of finish. Paludan-Müller (1800— 
76) belongs rather to the circle of Heiberg, whose influ- 
ence із most perceptible in his earlier poems, than to that 
if Oehlenschliger; but shows in his religious апа ethical 
system a striking affinity to Kierkegaard. (See G. Brandes, 
Moderne Geister, 1882, pp. 339-86.) He is, however. no- 
bedv's disciple, and is justly regarded as almost contesting 
the palm with Oehlensehlüger. His great satiric epos Adam 
Homo is remarkable for its realistic spirit, but the rest of 
his work makes it proper to regard him as belonging to the 
Romantic school. See also articles on BERGSHE, Beck, Вкох- 
BALL, Н. Е. Ewarp, Horst, Hostrup, KAaLUND, C. К. Е. 
MOLBECH, VON DER RECKE, RICHARDT, RUMOHR, DE SAINT- 
Асвмїх, and Schack von STAFFELDT. 

The Latest Pertod.—The death of Christian VITE. in Jan., 
S48. the February Revolution in France, and the revolt of the 
Selileswig-Holsteiners in March, were for Denmark the begin- 
ning of a series of foreign and domestic disturbances which 
culminated in the humiliation and dismemberment of the 
kingdom in 1864. The political drift of these years was ir- 
resistibly toward liberalism. The temper of the age became 
unfavorable to the mystical and retrospective in literature. 
Romanticism had done its work for Danish life and letters, 
and the rise of a new literary school that should look at the 
present and the future, and should occupy itself. with the 
religious, social, and political problems that more and more 
аде all classes in our day, was only a question of time. 
Two authors may be said to herald the new movement, even 
if they do not strictly belong to it: Parmo Carl Ploug (b. 
1513), whose patriotic lyrics, chiefly of an occasional charac- 
ter. have given him a high place as a poet, and whose activity 
as the editor of the journal Fedrelandet (The Fatherland) 
and the untiring advocate of Scandinavian unity make him 
al important figure in Danish political history; and Meyer 
Aaron Goldschmidt (b. 1819), an able critic and satirical 
writer, but chiefly significant as the author of several mas- 
terpleces of prose fiction. Both Ploug and Goldschmidt, 
though representatives of advanced ideas, show clearly the 
г of Romanticism in their strictly literary produc- 
101%, 

It was necessary that Denmark should be made acquainted 
with the latest tendencies in European thought and letters 
т order to bring the country into sympathy with what is 
called the modern spirit. 'This result was largely brought 
shout by the efforts of Georg Brandes (b. 1840), the critic 
aud literary historian, whose intellectual guides had been 
Hegel, Taine, Renan, and John Stuart Mill. In all respeets & 
ralical, possessing an unusual talent for popular exposition, 
and master of a fluent and eloquent if not always restrained 
and well-poised stvle, Brandes by his lectures and books has 
done more than any one else to turn Danish literature in the 
realistic direction to which it now seems to be committed. 
Candid judgment will discover that some of his ideals are 
flashy, and that the scope of his critical vision is often nar- 
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rowest when it appears to be most extensive; but of the 
stimulus which he ee given to Scandinavian letters there 
can be no question, Sweden and Norway felt this stimulus 
as well as Denmark, and the effect produced on Bjørnson 
and Ibsen has in turn reacted upon Danish writers. Drach- 
mann, the most distinguished of the younger Danish school, 
is a writer of astounding fecundity, who, as a lyric poet and 
a novelist, stands perhaps in the very first rank of Danish 
literature. A crowd of smaller men, whose place it is too 
early yet to determine, have been even more subject to the 
domination of Brandes; among them may be mentioned 
Sophus Schandorph (b. 1824, a convert from Romanticism), 
J. P. Jacobsen (1847-87), Asbjørn Skram (b. 1847), Karl 
Gjellerup (b. 1857. who has revolted from the school of 
Brandes), Herman Bang (b. 1857). Edvard Brandes (b. 1847), 
and Gustav Esmann (b. 1860). The Romantic school is still 
represented among young writers by Ernst von der Recke 
and Rudolf Schmidt. The literary and scientific activity 
of Denmark, always remarkable when the small size of the 
country is taken into consideration, Was never more notice- 
able than to-day. But the feeling of unrest which charac- 
terizes the last decades of the nineteenth century is too pro- 
ductive of self-consciousness to be altogether favorable to 
the development of a great modern school, 
DinLiocRAPHY.—J. Worm, Lectcon over danske, norske og 
islandske lærde Mand (3 vols., 1777-94); Nyerup and Kraft, 
Almindeligt Literaturlericon for Danmark, Norge og Is- 
land (1820) ; Th. H. Erslew, Admindeligt Forfatter- Lexicon 
Jor Kongeriget Danmark med tilharende Bilunde fra 1814 
fel 1840 (3 vols, 1843-53, with a Supplement in 3 vols., 1858- 
68); C. F. Bricka, Dansk biogratisk Lexicon (A—Hansen, 6 
vols., 1887-92); Chr. V. Bruun, Bibliotheca Danica у sys- 
tematisk Fortegnelse over den danske Literatur fra 1482 til 
1830 (1377-92); F. Fabricius, Almindeligt Dansk- Norsk 
Forlagseatalog (4841, with supplements bringing the work 
down to 1850); the same, Dansk Bogforlegnelse for Aarene 
1541-58 (1861); J. Vahl, Dansk Bogfortegnelse for Aarene 
ISSO-GS, 1869-80) (1871, 1881-82); Gal's Dansk Bog forteg- 
nelse (monthly, 1859-93, with an index for each year): R. 
Nyerup, distorish-statistish Skildring af Tilstanden i Dan- 
mark og Norge y wldre og nyere Tider (4 vols., 1803-06 ; 
part ii. is Historie af Danmarks, Norges og Islands Liter- 
atur i Middelalderen). (See other works under NYERUP.) 
Chr. Molbech, Jaledning til Forelesninger over det danske 
Sprog og den danske Nattonallitteraturs Historie (1822); 
the same, Forelæsninger over den nyere danske D'oesi (2 vols., 
1832); К. Keyser, Nordmaendenes Videnskabelighed og Liiter- 
atur à Middelalderen (vol. i. of his Efterladte Skrifter, 1866) ; 
А. G. Rudelsbach, Dänische Literatur u. Sprache in. Ersch 
п. Gruber's Eneyklopüid(e, section i., th. 29 (Berlin, 1837); 
№. M. Petersen, Bidrag til den danske Literaturs Historie 
(6 vols.: 2d ed. by €. E. Secher, 1867-72); Fr. Winkel Horn, 
Den danske Literaturs Historie (1879) : the same, Geschichte 
der Litteratur des skandinavischen Nordens (Leipzig, 1880), 
translated by R. B. Anderson, History of the Literature of 
the Seandinavian North (Chicago, 1884, with а useful list 
of * books in the English language relating to the Scandi- 
navian countries,” including translations), the best general 
work for the English or German reader; P. Hansen, Nor- 
diske Digter i vort Aarhundrede (1810; 2d ed. 1879) ; the 
same, Dl/ustreret dansk Litteraturhistorte (2 vols., 1886); 
Е. Henning, Den danske Literaturshistorie i Grundrids 
(9d ed. 1890) : William and Mary Howitt, The Lilferature and 
Romance of Northern Europe (2 vols, London, 1852); Hen- 
rik Schüek, Sehiredisch-déi niche Literatur (to the Reforma- 
tion) in Paul's Grundriss der germanischen Philologie—an 
authoritative summary, confined chiefly to the vernacular 
literature; Н. Schwanentliigel, Danish Literature іп Н. 
Weitemever's Denmark (London, 1890), a convenient brief 
sketch; €. Rosenberg, Nordboernes Aandsliv fra Oldtiden 
til vore Dage (3 vols., 1878-85, unfinished, but of the first im- 
portance); С. J. Brandt, Romantisk Digtning fra Middel- 
alderen (З vols., 1869-77); the same, Dansk Klosterlesning 
(1865); the same, Midre danske Digtere: et Udvalg (1862, 
modernized texts with brief introductions); C. J. Brandt 
and L. Helweg, Den danske Psalmedigining (2 vols., 1846- 
41); J. L. Heiberg, Udaigt over den danske Skjenne Litera- 
tur, vol. viii. of his Prosaiske Skrifter (1862); Welhaven, 
Ewald og de nordiske Digtere, in vol. viii. of his Samlede 
Skrifter (1868); К. Arentzen, Baggesen og Oehlenschláger 
(8 vols., 1870-78) ; the same, Danske Digtere т det 194° Aar- 
hundrede (1864); P. Strodtmann, Das geistige Leben in 
Dänemark (Berlin, 1873); F. Rønning, Ralionalismens 
Tidsalder (2 vols., 1886-90); V. Vedel, Studier over Guld- 
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alderen t dansk Dun (1890); J. Paludan, Renazssance- 
bevægelsen i Danmarks Literatur især i det 18%° Aarhund- 
rede (1887); Ola Hansson, Das gunge Skandinavien (Dres- 
den, 1891) ; Ph. Schweitzer, Geschichte der Skandinavischen 
Litteratur von ihren Aufüngen bis auf die neueste Zeit (2 
vols, Leipzig, 1886-87). (See also the works of GEORG 
BRANDES, q. v.) For the drama, see 5. Birket Smith, Stu- 
dier pà det gamle danske Skuespils Omrdde (1883); the 
same, Matertalier til Skuespilets Historie i Danmark for 
Kalmarkrigen in his edition of Hegelund's Susanna og 
Calumnia (1888-90); К. L. Rahbek, Om Ludvig Holberg 
som Lystspildigter (3 vols., 1815-17); G. Brandes, Ludvig 
Halberg og hans Tid (1884; in German, L. Н. und seine 
Zeilgenossen, Berlin, 1885); Th. Overskou, Den danske 
Skueplads (continued by Collin, 7 vols., 1854-78); P. Han- 
sen, Den danske Skueplads: illustreret Theaterhistorie 
(1889 ff.); E. Brandes, Dansk Skuespilkunst (1880). See also 
the references attached to the articles on individual Danish 
authors. G. L. KiTTREDGE. 


Dan'ites, or Destroying Angels: a secret socicty of Mor- 
mons, organized in 1838, and originally comprising about 
300 men, who are believed to have taken an oath to sup- 
port the authority and execute the commands of the leaders 
of their sect at all hazards. Many massacres, robberies, and 
murders, committed during the earlier history of Utah, are 
ascribed to the Danites, but the Mormons themselves assert 
that these were not countenanced by the “saints.” In 1877 
John D. Lee, who had belonged to this society, was tried 
and executed for participation in the massacre of a train of 
* Gentile ” emigrants іп 1857. 


Dankali: See DANAKIL. 


Dannat, WitLiAM T.: figure-painter; b. at Hempstead, 
L. I., 1853. Pupil of Munich Academy and of Munkacsy, 
Paris; member of the International Art Jury, Paris Expo- 
sition, 1889; member of the Société Nationale des Beaux- 
Arts, Paris; member of the Society of American Artists, 
1881. One of the ablest of American painters; many of his 

ictures depict scenes of life in Spain. His ро A Quar- 
trite (1884) is in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. Stu- 
dio in Paris. WILLIAM А. COFFIN. 


Dan'nebrog, or Danebrog [from Dan. Danebrog; Dane 
+ brog, cloth]: the ancient battle standard of Denmark, 
bearing the figures of à cross and crown. It was fabled to 
have fallen from heaven at the battle of Volmar in Estho- 
nia (1219) during а crusade against the heathens. It was 
twice taken in battle and twice recaptured. In 1500 a mere 
fragment remained.—The ORDER OF THE DANNEBROG is the 
second of the Danish orders of knighthood. It is said to 
have been founded in 1219, but fell into decay, and was re- 
stored in 1071. 


Dan’necker, JonaxN HEINRICH, von: German sculptor; 
pupil of Pajou in Paris and of Canova (1785-90) in Italy; b. 
near Stuttgart, Oct. 15, 1758. Having returned to Stuttgart 
іп 1790, he was appointed Professor of Sculpture. Не pro- 
duced busts of Schiller, Lavater, and other men of his time. 
While surpassed by Canova in creative power. he excelled 
him in esthetic perception, and thus stands in the history of 
sculpture between Canova and Thorwaldsen. Among the 
best productions of the Canova classicism are his Ariadne, 
of which the original ora replica is in a private collection in 
Frankfort, the Sappho uad 
and a colossal statue of Christ. D. Dec. 8, 1841. 


Dan'nevir'ke (Dane's work): a boundary-wall in Schles- 
wig, built by the Danes against the Franks about 808, 
from the Baltic to the North Sea. The original line ean be 
traced from the town of Schleswig to Hollingstedt. The line 
of the Dannevirke was restored in 1748 by a system of 
strong fortifications known as the “Great” and the “ Little 
Dannevirke.” They were evacuated by the Danes Feb. 5, 
1864, and destroyed by the allies. 

Dannhauer, далп how-er, Koxrap: theologian; b. in 
Breisgau, Baden, 1603. He studied theology at Marburg and 
Jena, and was appointed professor at Strassburg in 1628. He 
became known as one of the most ardent champions of Lu- 
theran orthodoxy, Against the Romanists he wrote Hodo- 
moria Spirilus Pape and Hyena Friburgéca s against the 
Calvinists, Z/odomorin Spiritus Calriniani and Reformirte 
Salve: and against the Svneretists, Mysterium Syncretismi 
detecti, He was the teacher of Spener, but had no influence 
on him; was a very learned man, however. His Katechis- 
musmilch consists of ten volumes in quarto. D. in Strass- 
burg, 1666, 
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Dansville: railway junction, and the largest village of 
Livingston co., №. Y. (for location of county, see map of New 
York, ref. 5-D); situated at the head of the Genesee val- 
ley. It contains a sanatorium, union school, paper and 
pulp mills, mower and reaper works, chair-factory, woolen- 
mill, pail-factory, foundry, electric-light, works, water-works, 
extensive nurseries, and vineyards. Pop. (1880) 3,625 : (1890, 
3,758. EDITOR OF * ADVERTISER.” 


Dantan, daan'tdan’, Josera Epouarp: genre-painter; h. 
in Paris, Aug. 26, 1848. Pupil of Pils and Lehmann. 
second-class medal, Salon, 1840; first-class, Paris Exprsition, 
1889; Legion of Honor 1889. His Corner of a Studio was 
much talked of at the Salon of 1880, and is in the Luxem- 
bourg Gallery. The still-life in his pictures is remarkably 
well painted. Studio in Paris. №. A. C. 


Dante Alighieri (or Allighierl), Ital. pron. daan їй-сн- 
lde-géé-à ree: the greatest of Italian poets and author «f 
the Divine Comedy, one of the most famous of Italian and 
of all poems. The subject of Dante's life and works is an 
intricate one, and the number of treatises upon it alrewiv 
runs into the thousands. The limits of this article preclude 
the discussion of disputed points, and permit the statement 
of only what is now reasonably certain. For the sake of 
clearness it will be well to divide the matter into three por- 
tions—the first dealing with Dante's life; the second, with 
his spiritual history ; the third, with his works. 


I. Dante’s LIFE. 


The poet was born in Florence, in May or June, 1265. Hix 
father was Aldighiero (or Alighiero) degli Aldighieri, a law- 
yer by profession ; his mother, Bella, of unknown but prol- 
ably plebeian origin. The family was almost certainly net 
noble, and the attempts to connect it with the Frangipani 
and Elisei, supposably of Roman descent, are more than 
doubtful, and this in spite of the fact that they were early 
(perhaps by Dante himself: cf. Inf. xv. 70, seg.) believed 
to be well founded. The earliest known ancestor of the poet 


is his great-great-grandfather, Cacciaguida by name, men- 
tioned by Dante (Par. xv. and xvi). This Cacciaguida mar- 


ried a wife from the valley of the Po, an Aldighieri, prob- 
ably from Ferrara. Hence came the poet’s surname. One o 
the two sons of this marriage was Aldighiero; he had two 
sons—one named Bellincione; the latter had among four sons 
one named Aldighiero, who was the father of Dante, Little 
is known of the history of the family thus outlined. Dante 
makes Cacciaguida say that he followed the Emperor Conrad 
(probably Conrad III.) on his crusade (1147), was knighted by 
him, and perished by the hands of the infidels. The first Al- 
dighiero 1s mentioned in a document of 1201, and is placed 
by Dante in Purgatory because of his pride. In the thirteenth 
century the family was stronglv Guelph. and was twice (1249 
and 1260) obliged to go into exile for its opinions, The fa: 
that the latter exile ended only in 1267 has been thought tc 
make doubtful the poet's birth in Florence; but this is clearis 
established by his own statement that he was* born and nur- 
tured there till the culmination of his life." (Conr. i. 3.) 
Of the boyhood of Dante we really know very little. There 
are plenty of fables about it, but they have no foundati n 
in provable fact. An important event in his vouth we du 
know—his love for a young girl of slightly less than Is 
own years, who for centuries (until our own time, in fac 
has been believed to be Beatrice, daughter of Foleo Pori- 
nari. Of this matter, however, it will be better to speak in 
connection with Dante’s spiritual history. Whoever the 
maiden was, she died young, as Dante himself tells us, June 
9. 1290 (Vita Nuova xxx.), and this event produced a pain- 
ful perturbation in his life. Still he had to fulfill his duties 
to the world in which he lived: and accordingly. after 
some years (probably toward 1295) he married Gemina. 
daughter of Manetto Donati. Ву her he had at least four 
children—Pietro, Jacopo, Beatrice, and Antonia. Fear 
other names of children ascribed to him (Gabbricllo, А Пел, 
Eliseo, Bernardo) appear; but the existence of these is doubt- 
ful. It has been supposed that the marriage was not a happy 
one, and in proof of this passages from the poet's works ur- 
favorable to women, as well as statements of his early bi- 
ographer, the novelist and romancer Boccaccio, have been ad- 
duced. This, however, is mere conjecture. The indubitat’e 
facts are that Dante nowhere speaks of his wife: and that 
after his exile (1302) she probably remained in Florence, le- 
ing still alive there in 1332. 
ante was, however, not merely a lover, a husband. and à 
father. He took an eager part also in public atfairs. Writing 
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about 100 years after Dante's death, his biographer Leonardo 
Bruni cites a letter of the poet in which he describes himself 
as having taken part with the Florentines in the battle of 
Campaldino, June 12, 1289. This letter, however, no longer 
exists, and Dante's contemporaries and immediate succes- 
m say nothing about the matter. A passage in his works 
Unf. xxii, v. 1-9) has been taken to imply that he took 
part in the war of the Florentines against the Aretines in 
N; and he clearly informs us that he witnessed the capitu- 
lation of Caprona in Aug., 1289 (Inf. xxi. 94, вед), though 
whether as a soldier he does not say. There is more that 
is certain in regard to Dante's connection with the in- 
ternal affairs of Florence, though here also many legends 
hive grown up. ах, for instance, of the poet's numerous em- 
bases to other states, As has been said, he belonged to 
a family traditionally Guelph, yet not noble: and as such 
he ean hardly have looked with distaste upon the democratic 
movement whieh finally in 1293, by means of the fumous 
Ordinances of Justice, compelled the old Ghibelline (and 
Guelph) nobility to enroll itself in the Arti, or guilds, on 
pun of loss of civil rights. He himself, probably at the 
prexeribed age of thirty, enrolled in the Art of Physicians 
and Apothecaries, Не at once began to hold public posi- 
tuens In June, 1296, he was one of the Council of One 
Hundred, and he was still a member in Mar., 1297. In 
May, 1299, һе was sent on an embassy to the commune of 
Nan Gemignano—the only sure one among fourteen reputed 
embassies, From June 15 to Aug. 15. 1300, he was one of 
the six priors of the republic. In 1301 he debated in both 
the aldermanie council (Consiglio delle Capitudini) апа the 
Council of One Hundred. In April of the same year he was 
given charge of the widening and repairing of a street—the 
Via di San Procolo. 
In the meantime events were shaping themselves, with 
and without the poet's co-operation, for the great catas- 
trophe that was to affect more than all else his future life,— 
Le his exile. After 1293, despite the Ordinances of Jus- 
tice, the turbulent nobles of Florence continued to disturb 
the life of the republic. The Ghibellines, as such, had 
mainly lost their power; but soon two parties appeared 
among the Guelphs—the one headed by the haughty Donati, 
the other by the rich but somewhat plebeian Cerchi. From 
[300 these ans bore respectively the names of Neri 
(Blacks) and Bianchi (Whites), derived from a similar in- 
testine feud of the neighboring city of Pistoia, in which 
the Florentines had interfered. The violence of the contest 
in Florence led the pope, Boniface VIIL, to interpose. He 
tok the side of the Neri, and intrigued vigorously for their 
and his own advantage. The Bianchi however, had the 
upper hand in Florence; and early in 1300 three partisans 
of the Neri, also, it appears, emissaries of the pope, were соп- 
demned to heavy fines. This drew from the pope two 
haughty but vain letters to the Bishop of Florence, demand- 
ing the annulling of the decree (Apr. 24 and May 15, 1300). 
| | | me of the same year the Neri made direct — 
dinal. Pes for help. He undertook to give it, sending Car- 
— ы parta to Florence to bring about peace. The 
— ^s ed and Florence was excommunicated. Brawls 
NES "^ ои and the priors determined to exile the 
TON. d parties. According to Dino Compagni (but 
тч i Icity Of his chronicle cannot be relied upon), the 
x ee e i oh for this action was an outbreak on J une 
RD Jante was one of the priors. From Villani's ac- 
Dunt: hot ет, Yt would seem that the date was later, after 
[И —— up his office. It is certain, however, that 
tii np ps to the side of the Bianchi—that is, against 
wie t was not long before Boniface found another 
— — ish 
of Phili hi said. he nominated Charles of Valois, brother 
Nov. 1 la of France, to be pacificator of Florence. 
Florentine Charles of Valois, after solemn promises to the 
| eet their rights and fortunes, entered the 
who ravaged th ater he opened the gates to the Donati, 
nie à quarters of their adversaries with fire and 
ment, and dors lé Neri possessed themselves of the govern- 
Among th ctermined upon a proscription of the Bianchi. 
itd hic LS latter Dante was included. Jan. 27, 1302, he 
his fellow-priors Ss 1 T blie t" : 
the undisputed tess were accused “on public report (1. e. 
bar А m esti mony of two witnesses) of extortion and 
demned to Я се, besides other offenses. Dante was con- 
'orty ا‎ ne of 5,000 small florins and other penalties, 
pearing and ater (Mar. 10, 1302), for contumacy in поё ap- 
paying his fine, he was condemned to be burned, 


Should he ov 
he ev а found upon Florentine territory. 


When and how Dante left Florence we do not know. Re- · 
lying apparently upon a statement of Boccaccio that Dante 
was nominated by the Bianchi as head of a commission to 
go to Rome to protest to Doniface against the coming of 
Charles of Valois, Leonardo Bruni, in his Life, declared that 
Dante was in Rome when sentence was passed upon him, 
and first heard of the full extent of his misfortune at Siena, 
on his way home. 'lhe best authorities (e. g. Scartazzini 
and Bartoli) now agree, however, that this embassy is im- 
probable. Dino Compagni, the suspected chronicler, alone 
of contemporaries mentions it, and many facts are against 
it. Boccaccio himself merely states that Dante was nomi- 
nated to go to Rome ; but declares that when eondemned he 
left Florence secretly with Vieri de’ Cerchi. At any rate, 
the poet went into exile, *to learn how salt is the taste of 
others’ bread, how hard the ascent and descent of others’ 
stairs " (Parad, xvii. 58, вед). Whither he went is also in 
the main dark. He tells us himself that he journeved, 
nearly a beggar, almost everywhere the Italian tongue 
was spoken, “showing against his will the wound of For- 
tune, which ofttimes is wont to be unjustly imputed to the 
wounded ” (Conv. i. 3. The only contemporary statement, 
beyond his own hints, as to his movements is that of 
Giovanni Villani (Cronica ix. 130): andossene allo studio a 
Bologna, e poi а Parigi, e in рій parti del mondo. Legends 
rapidly grew, and soon various places in Italy claimed the 
honor of his presence for at least a time. When we study 
the evidence, however, we find that we get only now and 
then a sure glimpse of him; then he disappears again from 
view. 

It is worth while, nevertheless, to give briefly the story of 
his wanderings, in so far as it may be made out with reason- 
able certainty. From the passage in the Paradiso (xvii. 46, 
seq.), in Which Cacciaguida is made to predict the sufferings 
that were to befall his great-great-grandson, it is clear that 
not long after his banishment the latter sought refuge in 
Verona, at the court of the Sealigers. This, Cacciaguida 
declared, should be Dante's first refuge and first resting- 
pus In spite of this apparently conclusive statement, 

owever, it is probable that some months at least elapsed 
between the date of the poet's banishment and his resort 
to Verona; and that these months were spent by him, 
along with his fellow-exiles, in vain efforts to effect a re- 
turn to Florence. His name appears, with the names of 
seventeen other Florentines, appended to а document drawn 
up at San Godenzo in the Upper Mugello, almost certainly 
of the date June 8, 1302. ‘The document is an agreement 
on the part of the signers to make good any damage in- 
curred bv Ugolino Ubaldini, his sons, or others of his house, 
in an attempt to be made on the castle of Montaccianico, in 
the interest of the exiled Bianchi. The attempt was a suc- 
cess, though valueless as far as the ultimate purpose of the 
exiles was concerned, How long thereafter Dante remained 
with the exiles is very uncertain. It is certain, however, 
that, from whatever cause, he found himself as time went 
on in a state of growing indignation and rage against his own 
former friends, and at last he cut himself off from them 
and from all their projects. In the words of Cacciaguida 
(1. c.), he learned by experience the “course of their bestial- 
itv, so that it became well for him to have formed а party by 
himself." Whether this savage criticism was justified we 
know not; we know only that the affairs of the exiles went 
from bad to worse, and in 1304 met irretrievable ship- 
wreck. And it is probable that before this date Dante had 
gone to Verona, to be kindly received by the * gran Lom- 
bardo,” who almost certainly was Bartolommeo della Scala. 

What the poet did at Verona is unknown, as indeed his 
means of livelihood through most of the years of his exile 
are unknown. It has been conjectured by several critics, 
most recently by Scartazzini (Dante-Iandbuch, 1892, p. 122, 
seg.) that he made use of his great learning as a teacher. 
But this is highly uncertain, at any rate in the early years 
of his exile. Probably he did not long remain in Verona, 
for his patron there died Mar. 7, 1304, and was succeeded 
by his brother Alboin, of whom Dante in a well-known 
passage (Conv. iv. 16) speaks depreciatingly. Perhaps his 
oft-mentioned sojourn in Bologna fell in the years imme- 
diately succeeding this date; and perhaps, as Scartazzini 
has suggested, he was one of the Ghibellines driven out of 
Bologna by the Guelphs (Mar. 1, 1806), and went with others, 
notably several professors and scholars of the university, to 
Padua. He is mentioned in a document of Aug. 27. 1306, 
as dwelling in Padua. Apparently, however, he did not 
long abide there, for he appears in à document of Oct. 6, 
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1306, as intrusted by the Counts of Malaspina in the Luni- 
giana with the task of procuring peace between them and 
Antonio, Bishop of Luni, which task he satisfactorily ac- 
complished. And now all certainty fails us for a consid- 
тае period. We do not know how long Dante remained 
in the Lunigiana, nor whither he went when he left it. 
It has been said on the authority of the fifteenth century 
writer, Flavio Biondo, that in 1308 he was in Forli, em- 
ployed as seeretary by Scarpetta degli Ordelaff. This may 
or may not be so, About this same year, 1308, the general 
drift of the evidence, rather than any definite fact, leads 
most authorities to place the poet's sojourn in Paris. The 
doubt, however, as to whether this visit ever took place 
seems ill-founded, seeing that we have the positive state- 
ment of Giovanni Villani (l. c.), cou ied bv the un- 
broken tradition of the early biographers, from Boccaccio 
down, as to its reality. About what the poet did in Paris, 
whether he studied or taught, did or did not take a degree, 
and so on, we have no sure information. His supposed 
visit to Oxford, which rests upon & rhetorical passage in 
Boeeaccios Latin Carmen in laudem Dantis, and the 
statement of the fifteenth century commentator, Johannes 
de Serravalle, is, on the other hand, very improbable, to say 
the least. 

If Dante was in Paris in 1308 or 1309, when did he return 
to Italy? Boccaccio says it was when Henry of Luxein- 
bourg (Henry VIL), the news of whose expedition had 
filled Dante with jov, was besieging Brescia. But this was 
in the summer and fall of 1311, and we have better evi- 
dence than Boceaccio'’s that Dante was already in Italy in 
the end of 1310. This is the famous letter addressed Cni- 
versis et singulis Italie regibus et senatoribus almae Urbis, 
nec non ducibus atque populis, humilis Italus Dantes Ale- 
gerit florentinus et exul immeritus orat pacem. The letter 
is undated, but its eharacter is such as to make it certain it 
was written soon after Henrv's entrance into Italy (Oct., 
1310). It is a pean, а hymn of congratulation and joy, ad- 
dressed to all Italy on the coming of its deliverer. It be- 
gins: Ecce nunc tempus acceplabile, quo signa surgunt con- 
solationta el расія. It ends: Hic est quem Petrus, Det Vi- 
carius, honorificare пов monet; quem Clemens, nune Petri 
successor, luce apostolicae benedictionis illuminat ; ut ubi 
radius spiritualis non sufficit, ibi splendor minoris lumi- 
naris illustre. The patriot welcomes the restorer of peace 
to his fatherland; the Ghibelline, the new representative of 
the Holy Roman Empire; the idealist in thought, the ideal- 
ist in practice. On Mar. 31, 1311, the poet wrote to the citi- 
zens of Florence, scelestissimis Florentinis, a letter full of 
bitter exultation at the pains they were soon to endure; 
and he must have been on the borders of Tuscany when he 
composed it. (Seriptum prid. Kal. Aprilia тп finibus Tus- 
ciae sub fontem Sarni, faustissimi cursus Henrici Cesaris 
ad Italian anno primo.) On Apr. 16, 1311, from the same 
place he directed a third letter to Henry himself (Sanctis- 
imo Triumphatori et Domino singulari), in which he urged 
him to leave for the time the rebellious cities north of the 
Apennines, and to hasten to the punishment of Florence— 
vipera versa in viscera genetricis. From an expression in 
this letter it seems clear that Dante had sometime pre- 
viously seen and done homage to Henry, but when or 
where we do not know. Nor do we know the fortunes of 
Dante in the vears immediately succeeding. "The disap- 

ointment of his eager hopes and dreams is of course clear. 
Henry's death at Buonconvento, Aug. 24, 1813, destroyed 
them all. No report tells us where Dante was when this 
catastrophe occurred, nor how he bore it; but of the latter 
we can judge from the solemn and bitter words of Bea- 
trice, the last she speaks to the poet (Par. xxx. 133, seq.), as 
she points out to him in the circle of the celestial rose the 
great seat already crowned that awaits “the high Henry. 
who, to set Italy straight, will come ere she is ready." 
One more point is clear, 1. e. that Dante's bitterness against 
Florence had confirmed his exile. Under pressure of the 
impending attack of Henry, the city had recalled (Apr. and 
Sept., 1311) many of her banished sons ; but in the list of those 
excluded from the benetits of Baldo d'Aguglione's rzforma 
stands the name of Dante, And this exclusion is again 
confirmed in a decree of. Nov. 6, 1315, but. with the addi- 
tion this time of the poet's sons. It is not probable that 
this attitude of the city toward her greatest citizen was 
changed during his life. A passage in Boccaccio's Life of 
Dante (pp. 53-54). to be sure, apparently confirmed by a mag- 
nificent letter of Dante to a Florentine friend, has led many 
to believe that the poet was in 1316 given an opportunity 
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to return on certain humiliating conditions, but refused in- 
dignantly to accept the same. The letter, however, exists 
in but a single and in many ways perplexing manuscript 
(Laurent. xxix. 8), and is in other respects suspicious, so 
that little confidence can be felt in its authenticity. 

The truth is that from Nov. 6, 1315, until the vear of 
Dante’s death, we have not a single really certain date. In 
the statements as to his abiding-places and occupations we 
are sure there is much that is fabulous, though undoubtedly 
something that is true. То draw the line with confidence 
between the two is well-nigh hopeless. Boccaccio tells us 
that after the death of Henry VII. Dante went. across the 
Apennines into the Romagna, and was received by Guido No- 
vello da Polenta, “ at that time lord of Ravenna,” and enter- 
tained by him for several years. Alas! in 1313-14 Guido 
Novello was not lord of Ravenna, only podestà of Cesena 
So the whole statement becomes suspicious. Nor is it made 
less so by the letter in Italian, first. published by Anton Fran- 
сеѕсо Doni in 1547, in which, under date Mar. 30, 1314 (or 
1818, for there is trouble over this), Dante purports to write 
to Guido Novello from Venice an account of an einbusy 
undertaken by him for the latter to the Venetians. It isa 
strange letter, and there are things in it (e. g. that the Vene- 
tians have been unable to understand the Latin of diplo- 
macy) that can only be said to be inexplicable. Perhaps 
the best thing is to call it outright a forgery. The forger. 
whoever he was, was very clumsy, for he was trying to con- 
nect his falsification with an event the true date of which 
АДЫ Villani gives us—an embassy of Dante to Venice 
in 1321. 

We сап not be sure, then, that immediately after Henry's 
death Dante went from Tuscany to the Romagna. Guido 
Novello became lord of Ravenna after the death of his uncle 
Lamberto, June 22, 1816. It is possible, perhaps even prob- 
able, that soon after this date Dante first received the aid 
and protection of the man who undoubtedly made his life 
less hard at its very end. It is not likely, however, that 
the poet resided constantly at Ravenna through all there 
years. Indeed, we know that now and again (though the 
precise dates we do not know) he was elsewhere. We need 
not discuss the long list of uncertain places with which b- 
cal pride or critical ingenuity has striven to connect the 

ts name. Each has its shade of probability or impreb- 
ability, but it would require a volume to determine it in 
every case, We shall simply pass over Pisa. Gubbio, 
Fonte Avellana, Udine, and the rest. In two cities, how- 
ever, Lucca and Verona, it is practically certain that Dante 
sometime during these years was, and in both cases the 
certainty arises from Dante’s own words. 

In the twenty-fourth book of the Purgatorio (v. 34. sea.) 
Dante represents himself as conversing with Bonagiunta, 
а poet of Lucca, and as being told by him, among other 
things, that a maiden is already born (by name Gentueca) 
“who shall make pleasant his city to him, however mn 
may blame it." Clearly when Dante wrote those words he 
has been in Lucca, and had known the delicate kind- 
ness of Gentucea, But when? Trova, basing his argument 
uen his identification of Dante's Veltro (Jaf. i. 101), with 

guccione della Faggiuola, tells us that the date must have 
been later than 1314, for in that year only did Luces fall 
into Uguecione’s power, having before that been absoluteiv 
closed to Ghibelline or Bianco (hence to Dante). Here, how- 
ever, all is conjecture. We can only say that the date asa 
terminus a quo has probability on other grounds also. 

And now for Verona. We have already seen that a 
passage in the Paradiso (xvii. 70, seg.) proves that Dante 
was in Verona not long after his exile, and enjoved the hœ- 
pitality of Bartolommeo della Scala. The same passare 
further on proves that at a later date he was in Verona and 
received the kindly aid of Bartolommeo's younger brother, 
Can Grande della Seala, who became lord of Verona in 1312. 
Here again we do not know the date, but it was prob- 
ably after 1816, Of the intimacy between the poet and Can 
Grande the best evidence is the famous dedicatory letter to 
the latter. expounding the true intent of the Divina Co- 
med ia, which, in spite of all the attacks of the critics, seems 
still to remain probably authentic. Less fortunate, how- 
ever, is the attempt to prove that Dante was in Verors 
in 1320 upon the authority of the treatise Quaestio de di 
bus elementis aquae et terrae; for this treatise is almost cvr- 
tainly a fabrication of a later time. 

In the year 1321 (but, let us repeat. how long before 
that we do not know) Dante was certainly in Ravenna 
at the court of Guido Novello da Polenta. In that year 
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he went on an embassy for the latter to Venice (cf. G. Vil- 
lani, Cron. ix. 136), and upon his return from the same he 
died, Sept. 14, 1821. “And,” says Villani, “in Ravenna, before 
the door of the greater church (San Pier Maggiore). he was 
buried with great honor, in the garb of a poet and great 
philosopher.” Yet even in death the weary exile was not 
to have peace. It would be too long a story to rehearse 
here the vicissitudes of his mortal remains—the long series 
of frustrated or but half-fulfilled plans of magnificent 
preservation and commemoration; the efforts of fanatic 
churchmen to bring ignominy even upon death; the 
bickerings of Florence and Ravenna over the possession 
of the precious relics; the disappearance of these from 
their sarcophagus just before they were to be given over 
to Florence (Oct. 20, 1519); their rediscovery, May 27, 1865, 
һу the master mason Pio Feletti, as he was tearing down 
a wall in the old Franciscan monastery that stands close by 
san Pier Maggiore; the consequent jubilation of all Italy. 
The story ean be found in every detail in the work by Ricci, 
mentioned below. 


II. DANTE'S SPIRITUAL History. 


Of all poets Dante has most clearly and unmistakably 
given form and pressure to his own experience, his own 
ieals, his own aspirations, As we study his works we 
grow more and more convinced that they are understand- 
able only if we comprehend something of the course of 
his own inner life. And yet this comprehension is in 
many ways hard to attain, and the confusion of opinion we 
have found in regard to his external life prevails even more 
here, Still it is useful and even necessary to indicate 
what lines seem in the main to have established them- 
selves, We must speak briefly of his education; of the 


lerinnings of his individual experience; of the phases of. 


thought and belief through which he passed. 

We do not know at what schools or under what masters 
Dante received his early education. Undoubtedly this edu- 
cation took the regular medieval form of the trivium and 
quadrivium, for the poet knows no other scheme of instruc- 
tion (ef. Conv. ii. 14). A tradition, beginning as early as the 
fourteenth century, represents him as having been taught by 
Krunetto Latini, and this has been thought to be con- 
firmed by the beautiful words addressed by the poet to the 
latter (Inf. xv. 82, seq.) : 

Chè іп la mente m'à fitta, ed or ті accora 
La сага e buona imagine paterna 
Di voi, quando nel mondo ad ora ad ora 
M'insegnavate come l'uom s'eterna. 

These words, however, seem hardly to imply the relation 
of master to pupil ; and on other grounds it is improbable. 
munetto had indeed during his long exile in France be- 
come a man of universal learning, as his Trésor shows; and 
he was, in the words of Giovanni Villani (Cron. viii. 10), 
mıno maestro in rettorica, as well as cominciatore e 
maestro in digrossare i Fiorentini, e fargli scorti in bene 
parlare, е in sapere guidare e reggere la nostra republica 
сойо la politica. But in Florence he was fully occu- 
pied till his death (1294) with great publie concerns, and 
certainly can not have given systematic instruction to Flor- 
entine youth, Still his influence upon Dante and the group 
of young men to which Dante belonged is undeniable; and 
it may well have been under his inspiration that the poet 
laid the foundation of that learning which subsequently 
male Villani say of him: Questi fu grande letterato 
quasi in ogni scienza, tutto fosse laico. This learning, as 
we see it in Dante's works, was naturally the result of the 
toil of a lifetime, not of youth only. Before his death it 
embraced practically all that а man of his time and coun- 
try could know. He was deeply versed in many litera- 
tures—Latin (both classical and medieval), Provencal, 
Old French, Early Italian—but not in Greek, Hebrew, or 
Arabie, He was an eager student of philosophy. He was 
acquainted with most of the mathematical and physical sci- 
ence of his аре. He knew something of music and painting. 
Yet he was never a scholar for the sake of м ч АП 
he knew he used for his own purposes, not subordinating 
hinself to it and becoming lost in it. 

More important than the history of Dante’s learning is 
that of his imaginative life. It is probable that with him 
the impulse to imaginative expression and the beginnings 
of imaginative experience were contemporaneous, The 
former, perhaps, arose from the example of those poets, 
somewhat older than himself, who were giving to Italian 
poetry a meaning independent of the Provençal tradition— 
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the poets of the dolce stil nuoro. The change had been 
begun by the Bolognese Guido Guinicelli, who died while 
Dante was yet a child (1276), but whose influence the latter 
recognizes when he calls him (Purg. xxvi. 97): 


i! padre 
Mio e degli altri miei miglior. che mai 
Rime d'amore usar dolci e leggiadre. 

From Bologna, however, the “sweet new style" had 
assed over the Apennines into Tuscany; and there in 
Dantes boyhood it was practiced by a whole group of 
wets, the most prominent among whom were Шаро Gianni, 
Jino Frescobaldi, Cino da Pistoia, and Guido Cavalcanti. 
Side by side with these were pocts of the older “ Proven- 
çalizing” sehool, such as Dante da Majano, Guittone 
d'Arezzo, Guido Orlandi, and others. Hence much poetical 
discussion and some sharp mutual criticism, Whether these 
poets belonged to the old or the new school, however, 
their subject. was the same—namely, love. This was the 
theme which the poets of Provence had set, and it was not 
departed from essentially. Dante himself at first writes 
about nothing else. To the poets of Provence, however, love 
was essentially a social function—the service of noble and 
beautiful women for the sake of knightly perfection and 
renown. ‘The Italian poets of the “sweet new style" began 
to identify the service of love with the service of all spir- 
itual ideals, making of the particular woman served rather 
the incarnation of these ideals than a person to be humanly 
admired and sought. Апа this identification was carried 
by Dante to its utmost point, until in him we find the 
whole higher life, intellectual, moral, and imaginative, con- 
ceived in terms of love and the service of woman. 

Early touched by this poetical theorizing, and thoroughly 
imbued with the doctrine that capacity to love is the one 
unmistakable mark of the gentle heart, Dante’s imaginative 
preoccupation soon found an object, a center about which 
to gather itself. This object was the woman whose name is 
forever consecrated in the poet's works, Beatrice. About 
her, whoever she was, the whole spiritual life of Dante 
afterward revolved. To his early love for her his Vita 
Nuova is dedicated ; to the history of his later regeneration 
through and by her his Divine Comedy is devoted. And 
yet, despite the fame she has thus attained, she remains for 
us remote, uncertain, dim. Putting aside the manifestly 
romantic account of Boccaccio, we know nothing about 
her except what the poet tells us; and to him she became 
more and more simply the incarnation of his own higher 
nature, so that his words about her are full of difficulties 
and seeming impossibilities Indeed, there have been those 
who have denied that she was a real woman at all; and 
elaborate theories have been constructed to prove that she 
was only an ideal creature of Dante's own spirit. 

If. however, we take what appears on the face of Dante's 
words, Beatrice was a Florentine maiden, nearly a year 
younger than himself, who, toward the end of his ninth 

ear, first attracted his attention and stirred in him the 
impulse to love. From the time when he first saw her he 
admired and sought her; and finally, after nine years more, 
she bestowed upon him a greeting that made him firmly 
her own. Thenceforward his mind and imagination were 
absorbed in devotion to her, and he began to compose poems 
in her honor, which he communicated to other poets, draw- 
ing replies from them. For а time he concealed the iden- 
tity of his real mistress by seeming to serve another lady 
(la donna della difesa); but at last, finding that this was 
causing comment, and having on one occasion been over- 
соте by his emotions in а company where Beatrice was 
present, he told his secret to a friend, and soon it had be- 
come common property. Though knowing that his suit 
eould yield him nothing but at the most a greeting and the 
pleasure of speaking and writing about the lady he loved, he 
yet continued to celebrate her, until on June 9, 1290, she 
died, leaving him in great pain and grief. 

Dante distinctly says (V. М. xviii. that “many persons 
had learned the secret of his heart.” Yet it was reserved 
for Boccaccio, in his Life of Dante, to state who Beatrice 
was. According to him, she was the daughter of Folco 
Portinari, а highly esteemed Florentine citizen and а 
neighbor of Dante's parents. There has been preserved to 
us the will of this Folco Portinari, dated Jan. 15, 1288; and 
in it we find it stated that his daughter Beatrice was nl- 
ready at that time wife of a certain Simone dei Bardi. The 
tradition given by Boccaccio has been generally accepted 
by Dante’s biographers from the fourteenth to the nine- 
teenth century, and very recently an important confirma- 
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tion of it has been discovered, It is the statement of Dante’s 
own son Pietro that his father’s mistress really was Beatrice 
Portinari. (See Luigi Rocca, Del Comm. di Pietro di Dante 
cont. nel Cod. Ashburn, 841, published in the Giorn. Stor. 
«della Letter. Ital. vii. 3.) Yet so strange and unreal is Dante's 
account of his love in the Vita Nuova that, as has already 
been said, there are those who altogether deny the identifi- 
cation of Boccaccio, and some who refuse to Beatrice real 
existenee at all. As early as the fifteenth century File] fo de- 
vlared. Beatrice to be only a creature of Dante’s imagination ; 
in the eighteenth century Biscioni undertook to prove her a 
personification of Wisdom (Sapienza). In the nineteenth, 
Gabriel Rossetti has believed her to represent the Holy Ro- 
man Empire; Perez, the Active Intelligence; Bartoli, wo- 
man in general, Others, the latest perhaps Scartazzini, have 
admitted her realitv, but denied that she was Beatrice Por- 
tinari. These theories can not be discussed here, but it. may 
be said briefly that a mere personification could hardly be 
born in a certain vear, go into companies, talk over the poet 
mockingly with other ladies, live in a street in the middle 
of the city, and die June 9, 1290. And if Beatrice really 
lived, no argument that has been yet advanced seems suffi- 
cient. to overthrow the tradition, beginning with Boecaccio 
and Pietro di Dante, that she was Beatrice Portinari. 

While Beatrice lived she at once engaged Dante's heart 
and stirred his imagination, By reason of her he wrote 
various poems that gave him a place among the best poets 
of his time. When she died he meant still to serve her, and 
meditated songs in her honor. But there eame perturba- 
tions in his life. He found it hard to keep true to Beatrice's 
memory. Heswerved in his allegiance, exactly how we do 
not know, though we are sure of the fact, because in. Purga- 
torio Xxx.-xxxi. Beatrice sharply reproves him for his faith- 
lessness, and he admits the justice of her words. Moreover, 
his lapse attracted the attention of his friends, Guido Caval- 
canti in particular sent him a sonnet full of bitter blame 
(I vegno `l giorno a te "nfinite volte, e trovott pensar troppo 
vilmente, ete). It is probable that Dante's faults at this 
time were both moral and intellectual. Boccaccio has left 
us the hint that the poet had not always control over his 
passions; and, although this statement has been again and 
again indignantly denied, it seems to be borne out by cer- 
tain words of the poet himself (cf. Purg. xxiii. 115; xxvii. 
46; xxxi. 58; and the sonnets to Forese Donati). But, be- 
sides moral aberrations there were also spiritual. This too 
we know on Dante's own authority. In the Vita Nuova 
itself he has told us how, some time after Beatrice’s death, 
a certain piteous lady (Donna Pirtosa) came to exercise over 
him an attraction so great as almost to drive Beatrice from 
his mind. And in the Convivio he tells us who this lady 
was, She was Philosophy, to whom he turned first for 
comfort, but whom he soon eame to believe a better mis- 
tress than any woman eould be. Indeed, his powerful imag- 
ination, taking a hint, perhaps, from the De Consolatione 
Philosophiae of Boethius (one of the books, as he tells us, 
from wich his passion for philosophy arose) gave form 
and personality to this new mistress, and he could think of 
her in truly amorous terms. For several years he tried to 
live by the service of Philosophy, and there have been some 
to think that he inclined at this time to the doctrines of 
those skeptical and worldly thinkers, then somewhat numer- 
ous in Florence, whom he himself called Epicureans. This 
is, however, improbable. There is no evidence in any of 
Dante's works that he ever ceased to be thoroughly а Cath- 
olie Christian, ever doubted the immortality of the soul, or 
otherwise shared the unbeliefs of his time. What is more 
probable is that in a self-confident and headstrong way, with 
too little of humble faith, he strove to penetrate the mys- 
teries of the universe and God. He tells us himself that 
he was guilty of the sin of pride (Purg. xiii. 136, seq): and 
his contemporary Giovanni Villani says of him (Cron. ix. 
136): "Dante per lo suo savere fu alquanto presuntuoso e 
schifo e isdegnoso, e quasi a guisa di filosofo mal grazioso 
non sapeda conversare co laici? We are led, therefore, by 
the general drift of Dantes own words of confession to 
imagine him, after Beatrice’s death, in a somewhat reckless 
and perturbed state of mind, seeking relief in eager studies, 
and joining with other young men (perhaps Guido Caval- 
eanti among them), who, though not unbelievers or Epicu- 
reans, had not preserved an attitude of humble faith. This 
was that “school " which Beatrice charged Dante with hav- 
ing followed (Purg. xxxiii. 85), adding that " his way had 
been as far distant from the divine way as is distant from 
earth the heaven that highest hastes,” 
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Something feverish and uncontrolled, then, there was 
about these years of Dante's life. And one can not Вер 
feeling that this appears in other ways than those alrealy 
mentioned. For instance, in spite of the great talents that 
from the start gave him influence and power, no man was 
ever really less fitted for political life than Dante. Passion- 
ate, proud, unwilling to yield or accommodate himself to 
others, he ean have obtained only pain from mingling in 
publie affairs, Yet this very time was when he was begin- 
ning to take part in the bitter struggles of Florence. Then. 
too, it is improbable that Boceaccio'’s story of Dante's mar- 
riage, as arranged by his relatives in order to distract his 
mind, though manifestly in many respects mere romancing, 
is totally devoid of foundation in fgct. One can not help 
thinking that here too the poet showed the effects of а di~ 
turbed and uncontrolled mind. Fiercely studying, haughtily 
insisting on his own learning and superior wisdom, hastily 
mingling in public affairs, recklessly marrving, he appears to 
us as one going through a phase of experience probably in- 
evitable and also profitable to him, vet such as later to cau 
him bitter regrets, 

It was, however, only a phase. Dante's passionate spirit 
speedily ran through the alluring assuagements of grief 
and found them empty. And then his imagination began 
once more to turn to its old object. Beatrice was dead; 
hut even so she was superior to any living interest, and the 
service of her was the service of all eternal and spiritual 
things. Gradually the thought of her became the all-alsorb- 
ing thought, and the whole higher nature of the man found 
its ideal object in her. He conceived her as watching over 
him, even from heaven, and as finally effecting his conver- 
sion from error and sin. The story of this conversion 1 
told in the Divine Comedy; and there the time of Beatrice’s 
effective interposition in his life is put in the jubilee vear 
1300, the thirty-fifth vear of his own age. In the Vela Nuova, 
however, which was certainly, in greater part at least, com- 
— before 1300, Beatrice is made Ын, to have resumed 
wr sway; and, indeed, that work ends with the expresso 
hope of the poet "to say of her what was never said of anv 
woman." ]t must be then that, during the last vears of tlie 
thirteenth century, Dante was more and more clearly find- 
ing out the true meaning of the service of Beatrice: and 
that from 1300 he fully saw that this was the tulfilling of 
his own higher nature—the aspiration and the effort for 
wisdom. for righteousness, for the grace of God. 

And this remained to the end Dante's conviction. No 
other great change came over his spirit. We do not know, 
of course, the exact history of his inner life during his long 
exile. We can imagine that he was a weary-souled an! 
sorrowful man. As far as this world goes he probaluy 
longed most of all for the end—for peace. This is а favor- 
ite word of his, and the story of Fra Ilario * would confirm 
this view, if we could trust the letter bearing his name. 
Yet Dante had become a citizen of the eternal world, of the 
city of God, and in the light of that he viewed the happen- 
ings of our lesser sphere. A sad puce this seemed to qut 
but fortunately temporary. At the very end of his life. it 
may be, he knew some relief from his prevailing melancholy. 
At the court of Guido Novello at Ravenna he had, at last, 
respect and quiet; and if we could be sure of the authen- 
ticitv of the Latin eelogues that purport to have been ex- 
changed between him and Giovanni del Virgilio, we could 
say positively that he became, before he died, calm. and 
even at times glad of heart. But there is great uncertainty 
here, and we can only leave him, as we see him last, a ser- 
vant of Beatrice and, through her, of God. 


ПІ. DANTES Works. 


1. THE Vita Nvova.—This, the earliest of Dantes works. 
whose purpose has been already described, consists of a 
series of sonnets and canzoni, accompanied by a comment in 
prose. The poems were written before the comment, and 
the latter serves to bind them together into an account of 


* The famous Latin letter purporting to have been written by 
Frater Hilarius, a monk of Corvo in the Lunigiana, to Uguccicre 
della Faggiuola, was first printed by Mehus in his Latinae Ejus! «ce 
et Vita Ambrosii Traversari, 1759. It is to be found. among other 
places, in Fraticelli, Vita di Dante, 1861, p. 357, seg. The story men- 
tioned in the text із the following : Ecce igitur. quod cum iste hor 
[Dante] ad partes ultramontanas ire intenderet, et per lunens m 
dircesim transitum faceret, sive loci devotione, sive alia cuts 
motus, ad locum monasterii supradicti [Corvo] se transtulit. Que 
ego cum viderem adhuc et mihi et aliis fratribus meis ignotum, in 
terrogavi quid peteret; et cum ipse verbum mon redderet. sed io 
tamen constructionem inspiceret, iterum interrogavi quid peteret 
Tunc ille, circumspectis mecum fratribus, dixil —Pacem. 
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the poet's early love. The completed whole, however, is 
rather imaginative than historie in character— Dichtung 
und Wahrheit in proportions hard to determine. The date 
of final composition is very uncertain—critics having varied 
in opinion from 1290 to 1314 (). Dantes own statement 
(Conv. i, 1) is that he wrote the work dinanzi all entrata 
di mia gioventule, If the word gioventute is here used 
rigidly, as the poet elsewhere uses it (cf. Conr. xxiv.) we 
should have the date 1290. But the book contains an allu- 
sion to the date June 9, 1291 (У. N. xxxv.). and to events 
subsequent to this. Guido Cavaleantis sonnet. already 
cited, seems also to imply some delay in the fulfillment of 
Dante's purpose after Beatrice’s death to collect his poems 
about her into a book. It is safest, therefore, to suppose that 
Dante, when beginning to recover from the distractions of his 
period of recent loss, and to return to the thought of Bea- 
trice, carried out a plan earlier conceived, and produced the 
Vita Nuova, This would give us the approximate date 
1294 or 1295. One thing is clear. i. e. that the Pita Nuova 
stands in essential connection with the Conriero and the 
Divina Commedia, It is, in short, the first member of what 
Witte has admirably called a trilogy. 

2. THE Convivio, ов CoxviTo.—0One main purpose of this 
work (ef. Conv. ii. 13, 16; iii. 1) was to set right those persons 
who, misreading Dante's words about the Donna Pretosa in 
the Vita Nuova, had blamed him for changing his love. 
This piteous lady was no earthly creature, хаух Dante, but 
Philosophy (per mia donna intendo sempre quella che nella 
precedente Canzone è ragionata, cioe la Filosofia, quella luce 
vir(uosissima, ete, Conr, Iv. 1). Besides this object. how- 
ever, Dante had another, namely, to present to ignorant and 
erring men a rich banquet (Convivio) of reason, by partak- 
ing of which they should be encouraged to noble virtues, and 
redeemed from the brutality of the common herd. In order 
to attain this end Dante thought to publish fourteen of his 
own canzoni—si dt amore, come di virtù matertate—accom- 

anying them with an exposition in prose, For some reason 
ho completed his comment on three poems only: and to the 
three Trattati thus obtained he prefixed a general introduc- 
tion. The work is therefore only a fragment; but it is very 
precious to the student of the Dirine Comedy, because it 
contains innumerable hints and explanations of Dante's con- 
ception of philosophy, of morals and of art. The date of 
composition has to be fixed bv conjecture from internal evi- 
dence: but it seems probabi; that the three canzoni ex- 
pounded were written between 1295 and 1299, and that the 
comment was begun before 1300, but not completed as we 
have it until 1306-08. The work is essentially an expres- 
sion of the period in Dante's life when he was giving special 
attention to philosophy; yet it seems, as one reads, as if, 
when the finishing touches were given, the exclusive cult 
of philosophy were only a reminiscence, and the fusion of 
philosophy with faith, both realized in Beatrice, were al- 
ready complete. It can not be too much insisted upon that 
to the end Dante never rejected philosophy; he simply put 
it by the side of faith, as useless and mischievous without 
the light of that. 

З. THE Divina COMMEDIA.— Already when he was writing 
the Vita Nuova Dante had begun to busy his imagination 
with a great poetical project in honor of Beatrice (cf. V. .V. 
xliii.), and this project had probably tuken on somewhat the 
form of the later Divine Comedy (V. N. xix.. That is, in 
order the better to show the true character of Beatrice's in- 


terposition in his own life, Dante had conceived of an im- | 


aginative account of the human soul in its universal and 
eternal life, as determined, however, by the character of its 
life on earth. In this wise he could both express his devo- 
tion and gratitude toward her, who had come to be the in- 
carnation of his own higher self, and also make clear to his 
fellow-inen the true character of their relation to the uni- 
verse and God. In form the account should be a vision, 
similar to many visions that had been written both in the 
ancient and in the medieval world (cf A. d'Ancona, J Pre- 
eursori di Dante, Florence, 1874), but described with the 
immeasurably greater clearness and tangibility that Dante's 
genius made possible. Thus, by means of a similitude, the 
inner nature of things should be set forth. Such a scheme 
permitted not merely a literal description of the unseen 
world, but all kinds of adumbrations of all kinds of truth. 
Dante was thoroughly imbued with that theory of the four- 
fold meaning of all great literary works whieh the most ar- 
dent spirits of the Middle Ages field. He set it forth in his 
Convivio (ii. 1), declaring that what is written must be ex- 
pounded (1) literally, (2) allegorically, (3) morally or ethic- 
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ally, (4) anagogieallv, or spiritually. And later, in his letter 
to Can Grande della Scala, he definitely applied it to his 
own great poem (Ep. ad Can Grandem, тї). Writing with 
such a plan and purpose in his mind he naturally filled his 
work with mystical and diffienlt meanings. The mere use 
of numbers illustrates this, To Dante three, nine, and ten 
had a peculiar significance, and are made to appear every- 
where in the structure of the spiritual world. The whole 
poem has 100 cantos—the Hell 33, with an introductory 
canto, the Purgatory and the Paradise each 833. And in 
all manner of other ways the same thing appears So the 
student is everywhere met by possibilities of a meaning 
that does not show itself in the mere words, 

It would be too long a task to give a complete account of 
the form and matter of the Divine Comedy. Suffice it to 
say that Dante represents himself as conducted, to the end 
that he may be saved from his own life of error and sin (cf. 
Purg. xxx. 186, seq.). through tho Hell, to which are con- 
demned those who on earth knew not. Christ, or, knowing 
him. persistently refused to live according to his law; 
through the Purgatory, in. which are purified those sinners 
whose sin was not mortal; and through the Paradise, in 
which the righteous have the fruition of their earthly en- 
deavors, and enjoy to all eternity the light and the love of 
God. Through Hell and Purgatory human reason, moved 
by the grace of God ах communicated through Beatrice, 
suffices as a guide; but human reason as summed up and 
incarnate in that poet of the ancient world whom Dante 
most loved and admired—Vergil (cf. D. Comparetti, Virgilio 
nel medio evo, 2 vols, Leghorn, 1872). But human reason 
does not suflice for Paradise; here faith and divine grace 
are necessary, And these are for Dante always and every- 
where embodied in Beatrice. She guides him through the 
spheres where the just reside, until at last she delivers him 
over to that medieval saint—Bernard—whose devotion to 
the Virgin had made him the most fit to display to the soul 
made perfect by the service of what is End in woman, the 
final absorption of the redeemed into the thought of God. 

The structure and arrangement of Hell and Purgatory 
are determined by the scheme of human sins that rose in 
Dante’s mind, as in that of his contemporaries, as need- 
ing punishment or purification. There are some apparent 
contradictions between the Inferno and the Purgatory, 
which have given rise to almost endless discussions. We 
‘an not go into these here. It is enough to say that down 
through the circles of concave Hell, and up over the ledges 
of the Mount of Purgation, Dante and his guide pass in 
review all forms of human misery and guilt. And it is 
real misery and guilt —that of men whom Dante and 
every Italian knew or knew about. The poet's inflexible 
spirit spares none who have deserved ill of God. In no 
work of the human imagination has the actual world been 
laid under such large contribution, When, however, we pass 
from Purgatory to Paradise we find ourselves no longer in & 
universe of time and space, but rather in the universe as it is 
the mind of God. That is what salvation is—participation 
in the life and thought of God. Time and space remain 
only as appearances, That poetie conception of the uni- 
verse known as the Ptolemaie astronomy gave Dante the 
idea of rendering the eternal world, on one side and in one 
aspect, as formulated in a series of concentric spheres, nine 
in number, all eontained with the highest heaven, the Empy- 
геап. Of these spheres, seven were presided over and named 
from the seven planets; the eighth was the heaven of the 
fixed stars; the ninth that ervstalline heaven, the Primum 
Mobile, which, by its eternal desire to unite itself with the 
Empyrean, acquires an inconceivably swift motion, communi- 
cating this to the crystalline heaven, and thence to all the 
heavens and to all things that have life and motion. And іп 
these suecessive spheres, according as has been the nature and 
the degree of their merit, the spirits of the redeemed mani- 
fest themselves, But not eternally or exclusively so. As re- 
deemed, they all live in the light of God's countenance ; and 
as complete and immortal personalities they have their place 
in his thought. And this thought of God, in so far as it eon- 
tains the redeemed, Dante conceived as best described in the 
form of a mystic rose, whose petals, row upon row, are the 
sents of the blessed, and whose vellow center is the flame of 
the love of God. And when Dante has seen this ın his vis- 
ion, and has faced the splendor of the Godhead itself, he 
begins to feel his own will and desires absorbed into the 
will of God—at last in harmony with the universe, and re- 
volving, as that revolves, through 

L'Amor che muove il sole e l'altre stelle. 
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The composition of the Deine Comedy probably occupied 
all the last years of Dante's life. If Boccaccio's story of the 
finding of the first seven cantos of the Inferno in Florence 
after the poet's exile be true, he must have begun to write 
it before that event took place. But undoubtedly what he 
wrote then was worked over again before it saw the light. 
There may be some truth also in Boccaccio's tale about the 
disappearance and eurious rediscovery of the last cantos of 
the Paradiso after the poet's death. The numerous allu- 
sions to contemporary persons and events which the poem 
contains afford a considerable amount of light as to when 
the various portions of the work were in Dante's hands. 
But these same allusions are also somewhat confusing at 
times, and have given rise to great divergences of opinion. 
One thing is clear, i. e. that immediately after Dante's death 
his work was received with universal acclamation in Italy. 
It was not called Divine perhaps until early in the sixteenth 
century, but its pre-eminence over all other Italian poems 
was long before that fullv established. 

4. IL CaNzoNiERE.— Besides the poems included in the 
Vita Nuova and the Convivio, a number of lyrical poems 
bearing Dante's name have survived. Some of these are 
undoubtedly spurious; of some it is hard to determine 
whether they are genuine or not. The question is made 
more difficult and also more important. by the fact that 
among them are productions of a character greatly at vari- 
ance with the larger works of Dante. Such are the coarse 
sonnets to Forese Donati. which have often been rejected by 
lovers of Dante, but which many of the best scholars now 
admit to be genuine. 

5. Тнк DE VULGARI ELoqvENTIA, OR ELoguio.—This Latin 
treatise, though, like the Convivio, only a fragment, has pe- 
euliar interest both as eontaining Dantes maturest views 
on the subject of his native tongue, and as being the very 
earliest critical work we have upon the Romance languages. 
It arose from the eager discussion in the poet's time as to 
whether a serious writer could venture to use any language 
but Latin. Dante was naturally deeply interested in the 
question, because he had written or was to write his great- 
est works in the vulgar speech. He discussed it in the in- 
troduction to the Conrimo, and there stated (Conv. i. 5) his 
intention of writing a book about it. Just how soon he 
partially carried this out is uncertain; Boccaccio says it was 
when he was already near the end of his life, but this is a 
loose statement. It is more probable that the treatise was 
undertaken in 1309 or 1310. The work contains some of 
Dante's noblest words (e. g. Nos aulem cut mundus est pa- 
(ria, velut piscibus æquor, ete., cap. vi), and delightfully 
indicates his final conviction—not that of his earlier years 
(cf. V. N. xxv.; Conv. i. 5)—that a man’s native speech is, 
after all, the noblest and best ( Vulg. Blog. i. 1). 

6. Tue De Monarcuia.—When Dante felt his political 
convictions to be mature, and his judgment valuable through 
experience, he undertook to discuss in Latin, and after the 
most rigid dialectical method of his time, the nature and 
meaning of the great institution whose Incompatibility with 
the pretensions of the Church gave rise to all the larger po- 
litical troubles of the Middle Ages; i. e. the Roman empire. 
And in particular he undertook to answer in three books 
three questions concerning the empire (De Mon. i. 2): 1. 
Whether it was necessary for the welfare of the world. 2. 
Whether the Roman people took to itself by right the office 
of monarchy or empire. 3. Whether the authority of mon- 
archy comes from God directly, or only from some other 
minister or vicar of God. Evidently the third of these 
questions was the critical one, considering the period in 
which Dante lived. His answer to it was that the authority 
of the empire came directly. from God, and. not. from God 
through the Church. ‘The two institutions were parallel, 
neither owing obedience to the other, And vet it behooved 
the political and temporal power to show respect and defer- 
ence for the spiritual (De Mon. iii, 15). There is difficulty 
in determining the date of the treatise, some crities (among 
them Witte) believing that the absence of any mention 
of Dantes exile proves that it was written. before 1302. 
Others, however, relying on the pronouncedly Ghibelline 
churacter of the opinions expressed, believe it to belong to 
a later time. Thus Scartazzini (aute-Tandbuch, p. 340, 
seq.) follows Boccaccio, and connects it with Henry VII.s 
expedition into Italy. This seems in all respects the most 
probable view. 

7. THE Lerrers.—The most important of these letters 
have already been spoken of in connection with Dante's life. 
Mr. C. 3. Latham’. Z'ranslation of Dante's Eleven Letters, 
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with Explanatory Notes, etc. (Boston, 1891), contains full in- 
formation about them. 

8. DOUBTFUL OR SPURIOUS WoRKs.—(1) Least doubtful 
among the works attributed without certainty to Dante ar 
the two Latin Eclogues addressed to Giovanni del Virzii 
(see above). They are mentioned by Boccaccio and Bruni, 
and were commented by an anonymous commentator of the 
fourteenth century. Still, strong objections have been made 
to them, from which they аге not yet altogether redeem 
(cf. the article by Paul Meyer, іп Romania, 1852, p. 325, sq. 
2) Almost certainly spurious are the Sette Salmi peniten- 
ziali and the Credo (trasportati alla volgar porsia da Dante 
Alighieri). (3) Spurious also is the ا‎ Questio de 
Aqua et Terra (the full title is much longer). This treatise, 
which purports to give the substance of a public disputation 
held by Dante in Verona, Jan. 20, 1320, was first published 
in Venice in 1508, by a certain Joannes Benedictus Man- 
cettus de Castilione Arretino, as he styles himself. It is net 
mentioned by a single early biographer or commentator, and 
there is no early manuscript of it. There is reason for be 
lieving Mancetti not to have been a very scrupulous person, 
Moreover, the work itself, which is devoted to the question 
whether the water, i.e. the sea, is anywhere, owing to its 
sphericity, higher than the land, is full of the most extraor- 
dinary anticipations of the science of the fifteenth century. 
Mancetti admitted that he had not given the text as he 
found it, because it was plurimis locis adulterinum, but 
castigata, limata, elucubrata. Who knows how far his cor- 
rections may have gone, even if he had an authentic manu- 
script to start with? 
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Danton, dián'tón', GEORGE JacqvEs: aleader of the first 
Freneh Revolution; b. at Arcis-sur-Aube, Oct. 28, 1759; of 
a respectable family in very moderate circumstances; re- 
ceived a good education, and entered on the practice of law 
in Paris. At the beginning of the revolution he was prae- 
ticing law with success, happy in his domesrie relations and 
fond of good reading. He was one of the founders and 
leaders of the club of Cordeliers, which was from the first 
the center of the extreme popular party in the French 
Revolution. In the autumn of 1790 he was chosen com- 
mander of the battalion of the national guard of his dis- 
trict. and in the beginning of 1791 elected administrator 
of the department of Paris. Аз а great revolutionary leader 
he first won prominence in 1792. In the early months of 
that vear the breach between the Legislative Assembly and 
the king and queen daily inereased. In April war was de- 
clared against Austria, and the a 
was thus added to the tumult and confusion of civil affairs. 
Paris finally broke out in the bloody insurrection of Aug. 
10, 1792, which began the Reign of Terror. Danton is gen- 
erally credited with having instigated this rising. Certain 
it is that on the day following it he was raised to the post 
of Minister of Justice. Here he was associated with Roland 
and others of the Girondists. The success of the enemy on 
the frontier threw Paris in a panic which presently became 
murderous. OnSept. 2 Danton delivered a powerful speech 
in the assembly, closing with the words, “ What must we do 
to conquer and crush them? Dare, dare again, and forever 
dare!" (Il nous faut de laudace, encore de l'uudace, еї 
toujours de l'audace.) The same evening the September 
massacre took place, when several hundred prisoners were 
butchered in the prisons. It is not clear that Danton did 
more than make the best of this terrible action. 

He became a member of the Convention ; took a foremost 
part in its deliberations; joined the Mountain, as the most 
extreme revolutionists were called, on account of the high 
and remote benches they occupied; voted for the death of 
the king Jan., 1793; was prominent in the establishment of 
the Revolutionary tribunal: was a member of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety; aided in the overthrow of the 
Girondists, but did not become a member of the new Commit- 
tee of Public Safety, although he himself had proposed giving 
it dictatorial powers. The Terror policy was now thorough- 
ly intrenched. Danton could not approve of the unneces- 
sary excesses, but he was not able to prevent them. Seem- 
ing to fall into a sort of apathy, he either thought himself 
helpless or underrated the strength of his enemies. At last 
Billaud de Varennes induced Robespierre to move against 
Danton. On Mar. 30 Danton, Desmoulins, and others of 
his followers were suddenly arrested and taken before the 
Revolutionary tribunal, which proceeded to sentence him 
at once. His vehement bearing led the authorities to fear 
that he might excite the crowd in his favor, When ques- 
tioned as to his name and residence he said, * My name is 
Danton, my dwelling will soon be in annihilation, but my 
name will live in the pantheon of history." He felt that he 
left everything in terrible confusion, and predicted that 
Robespierre would soon follow him to the guillotine, which 

rediction was verified three months after. Danton, with 
ourteen others, including Desmoulins, was guillotined Apr. 
5, 1794. He exhibited to the last his usual intrepid de- 
meanor. In person Danton was tall, muscular, of ardent 
temperament, and stentorian voice. "Nature," said he, 
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“has given me the athletic form and harsh expression of 
liberty.” He was a powerful speaker, and, after Mirabeau, 
probably the greatest orator in a period when great orators 
were so numerous. He was an able politician, though a 
vehement one, and personally courageous (in this a striking 
contrast to Robespierre) He probably understood more 
clearly than any other man the force and direction of the 
political currents of those turbulent times, Violent as his 
measures were, his policy was yet marked by steadfastness 
and practical judgment. “Nothing,” says Lamartine, ** was 
wanting to make Danton a great man except virtue.” 
С. H. THURBER. 


Dant’zie (in Germ. Danzig): a fortified city and seaport 
of West Prussia; on the left bank of the Vistula; 34 miles 
from its entrance into the Baltic Sea; lat. 54° 21' N., lon. 
18° 40’ E. (see map of German Empire, ref. 2-1) It is trav- 
ersed by the rivers Motlau and Radaune, which here enter 
the Vistula, and is the terminus of a railway from Berlin, 
250 miles to the W. S. W. The mouth of the Vistula is ob- 
structed by sand-bars, which prevent the access of vessels 
drawing more than 9 feet of water. Dantzic is surrounded 
by walls, and defended by a citadel and outworks, It con- 
tains a fine cathedral, begun in 1343 and finished in 1508; 
numerous Lutheran and Roman Catholic churches, an ex- 
change, a town-hall, two gymnasiums, two grammur schools, 
hospitals, schools of navigation, midwifery, and commerce, 
а school of arts and trade, an observatory, a publie library, 
a museum, an arsenal, and a dock-yard. Excellent timber 
is exported from this place, and great quantities of wheat 
out of Poland. The granaries on the Speicher island, on 
which fire is prohibited, are capable of storing 2,000.000 to 
3.000.000 bush. Much of this grain comes down the Vistula 
and Bug on rude floats. The manufactures include beer, 
spirits, tobacco, sugar, flour, ironware, machinery, and. gold 
and silver ornaments, In 1889 1,379 vessels, of a total ton- 
nage of 420,919 tons, entered the port, and 1,735 vessels, 
507.398 tons, left it. The exports amount to $15,000,000 
annually. Dantzic was founded in the tenth century or 
earlier. It was occupied by the Teutonic Knights trom 
1310 till 1454, when it became a free state under the pro- 
tection of Poland. It also was for a long time one of the 
cities of the Hanseatic League. On the partition of Poland 
in 1793 it was annexed to Prussia. Dantzic has been twice 
besieged. The first and most famous siege was by the 
French in the winter and spring of 1807, in which the ut- 
most skill of the French engineer and the science of the 
French artillerist were successfully illustrated. Marshal Le- 
febvre. the French commander, was created Duke of Dantzic. 
The second siege was more properly a blockade made by 
the allies (Prussians and Russians) in the winter and spring 
of 1813 after Napoleon's disastrous Russian campaign. 
Gen. Rapp. commanding the Tenth Corps, held the place, 
апа бшу maintained himself until the cessation of 
hostilities (June 10) under the armistice concluded between 
Napoleon, Alexander, and the Prussian king. Pop. (1880) 
108,549 ; (1895) 125,005. Revised by С. H. THURBER. 


Dan'ube (anc. Jster and Danubius; in Germ. Donau ; 
Hun. Duna): the largest river of Europe next to the Volga. 
Aceording to the usual view the Danube is supposed to be 
formed by the union at Donaueschingen of two streams, the 
Brigach and the Brege, which rise in the Black Forest of 
Baden, at a height of 2.250 feet above sea-level. It flows 
through Würtemberg and through Bavaria with & N. E. 
course, It then turns to the 5. E. and crosses the boundary 
of Germany and Austria at Passau, where it is 230 vards 
wide. In lavaria it receives five Alpine rivers, the Lech, 
Isar, Inn, Altmühl, and Regen. From Lintz to Presburg 
in Hungary it takes & generally E. eourse, receiving the 
Ens and the Morava, It then flows S. E. to its junction 
with the Raab, and E. to Waitzen. whence it flows S. 
through the great plain of Hungary, receiving on its course 
the Waag, the Gran, and the Drave. After meeting the 
latter it flows S. E., taking in the Theiss and the Temes, 
and at Delgrade, the Save, where it begins to form the 
boundary between Hungary and Servia, At Semlin, oppo- 
site Belgrade, it is 1,700 yards wide, but farther on it be- 
comes much narrower and very turbulent, being only 129 
vards wide at the passage of the Iron Gate below Orsova, 
where it leaves the шой of Hungary. 

Many attempts have been made to render this part avail- 
able for navigation. At the Iron Gate a channel 14 miles 
long and 80 yards wide will be opened for traflic July, 1896. 
From Orsova the river flows S. Е., №. E., and N. to Galatz, 
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making a loop of a curve, after which it receives the Pruth 
and flows E. to the Black Sea. The delta covers an area of 
1,000 sq. miles and consists of innumerable lakes and chan- 
nels. Shipping enters by the Sulina or middle mouth, from 
which 1,716 vessels of 1,619,703 tons cleared in 1894. Im- 
provements at this mouth (1894-95) have raised the depth 
over the bar to 234 feet, and cuttings have been made and 
are still in progress (1896) with the object of avoiding diffi- 
cult bends. ‘The total length of the river is about 1,770 
miles, and it drains an area of over 300,000 sq. miles. 


Danube, Regulation of the: placing the river under 
the protection of international law iu accordance with the 
terms of the Peace of Paris(1856). Its navigation was made 
free to the ships of all nations, and a joint commission, com- 
posed of representatives from the seven signatory powers 
and known as the European. Commission of the Danube, 
*was appointed to prevent the violation of its neutrality and 
to promote works of improvement along its lower course, 
Suceessive treaties have continued this commission, guar- 
anteeing the permanent neutrality of all improvements 
that it shall make, and granting it various sovereign powers 
over the river below Isakcha, such as the collection of taxes 
to pay for the expenses of the works undertaken. The 
riparian powers are represented in another commission, also 
permanent, whose primary object has been to remove ob- 
structions in the Iron Gate, for which purpose they have 
the right to collect à tax from vessels navigating the river. 
The Austrian Government changed the course of the Dan- 
ube opposite Vienna by confining its current to a straight, 
deep channel along a well-constructed quay. А large area 
of land was reclaimed for agricultural purposes, and a fine 
water-front secured. The work was begun in 1869, under a 
commission, completed in 1881. and cost not less than 32,- 
000,000 gulden, equal to about $16,000,000. 
Revised by F. M. Сотвү. 
Danvers: railway junction; Essex co. Mass. (for loca- 
tion of county, see map of Massachusetts, ref. 1-1); 20 miles 
N. by E. from Boston. It has extensive manufactures of 
shoes, leather, and brick, lumber and eoal wharves at Danvers 
Port, an iron-foundry, a State insane asylum, publie librarv, 
and water-works. Danvers formed a part of Selkein until 1756. 
Pop. of township (1880) 6,598; (1890) 7,454; (1895) 8.181. 
EDITOR OF “ MIRROR.” 
Danville: city and railway center; capital of Vermilion 
co., Ill. (for location of county, see map of Illinois, ref. 6-G) ; 
is situated on the Vermilion river. It has car-shops, nu- 
merous factories, several coal mines, three publie parks, & 
free library. а high school, and graded schools. Pop. (1880) 
7,133 ; (1890) 11,491. Ештов oF “ News s 
Danville: town (founded in 1824); capital of Hendricks 
со., Ind. (for location of county, see map of Indiana, ref. 
6-D); on Clev., Cin., Chi. and St. L. R. К.; 19 miles W. of 
Indianapolis; has 5 churches, 5 graded schools, high school, 
the Central Normal School, planing-mill, sash-factory, and 
flouring-mill. Pop. (1880) 1,598; (1890) 1,569; (1893) esti- 
mated, 2,050; with suburbs, 2,450. 
EDITOR ОЕ “ REPUBLICAN.” 


Danville: town; capital of Boyle co., Ky. (for location 
of county, see map of Kentucky, ref. 3-H); on railway, 96 
miles 5. E. of Louisville. It is the seat of Centre College, 
the Danville Theological Seminary (North Presbyterian), 
Caldwell Female College (Presbyterian), Hogsett Academy, 
Morrison Female Seminary, and a State deaf and dumb 
institute. It has six churches, good public schools, and 
manufactures of carriages and dressed lumber. The sur- 
rounding region is a rich agricultural and stock-raising 
district. Pop. (1880) 3.074 ; (1890) 3,766; (1893) estimated 
with suburbs, 9,000. EDITOR or “ KENTUCKY ADVOCATE.” 

Danville: borough and railway center; capital of Mon- 
tour co., Pa. (for location of county, see map of Pennsyl- 
vania, ref. 4-G) ; on the North Branch of the Susquehanna ; 
90 miles S. W. of Wilkesbarre, and 67 miles N. by E. from 
Harrisburg. It contains 7 blast furnaces, 6 rolling-mills, 
and numerous other manufaetories. Good iron ore, lime- 
stone, and anthracite coal are found in the vicinity. Pop. 
(1880) 8,346; (1590) 7,008. Китов or “ RECORD.” 


Danville: town and railway center; Pittsylvania co., 
Va. (for location of county, see map of Virginia, ref. 7-Ё); 
on the falls of Dan river, 141 miles W. S. W. of Richmond. 
Its chief industry is the trade in and manufacture of tobac- 
co. The sales of leaf tobacco in 1891. amounted to 40,000,- 
000 lb, The town has 22 tobacco-factories, 104. leaf-hand- 
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ling establishments, 8 cotton-factories, and various other 
industries. It is the seat of two colleges for women and a 
military institute. The town of Danville includes Danville 
city and North Danville. Pop. of town (1880) 8,726 ; (Ix! 
14,104. EDITOR or “ REGISTER.” 

Daphne: See Евүрт, ANCIENT, and TAHPANHES, 

Daph’ne (in Gr. Adpm): in Greek mythology, a nymph 
beloved by Apollo. To escape from him she besought the 
aid of the earth, which opened to receive her, and she was 
transformed into a laurel-tree. 


Daphne: a celebrated grove and sanctuary of Apollo. 5 
miles S. W. of Antioch in Svria; frequented by heathen 
pilgrims and voluptuaries. Here was a temple of Apelin, 
surrounded by beautiful groves of laurel anil cypress trees. 
gardens, and baths. This place was appropriated to the in- 
dulgence of licentious pleasures, and was the scene of an al- 
most perpetual festival of vice. 


Daphne ү Sdgrn. the laurel-tree]: a genus of dicot rled- 
onous shrubs of the family Thymel@acece, including abou 
eighty species, all natives of the temperate and sub-tropical 
portions of the eastern hemisphere. They have entire, often 
evergreen, leaves, apetalous, clustered flowers, a cylindrical 
four-lobed corolla-like calyx, bearing eight stamens. and 
including a sessile, one-celled, one-ovuled ovary, which le- 
comes a one-seeded berry, reputed to be poisonous, Many 
species are grown in conservatories, and the more bariy 
sorts are planted in gardens for their beautiful flowers and 
foliage. D. mezereum, with deciduous leaves, and D. enen- 
rum, with evergreen leaves, both from Europe, are hardv in 
most portions of the U. 5. C. E. В. 
Daphnia [from Gr. Adgyn, a nymph]: а genus of fresh- 
water Entomostracans belonging to the order ("ludecera, 
and characterized by having a bivalve shell, five pairs Ө 
feet, and long swimming antenne. They form an important 
element in the diet of many fresh-water fishes. J. 5. К. 


Daphnis (in Gr. Adguis): in Greek mythology, a beautifu. 
youth of Sicily; the son of Mercury and a nymph of the coun- 
try. He was reared amid groves of laurel (dpn). wher 
his name, and was taught by Pan to play on the pipe. He 
became a herdsman, and tended his herds on Mount Fira, 
where he won the love of a naiad, who for his supposed nn- 
faithfulness punished him with blindness He prayed his 
father for relief, and Mercury transferred him to heaven. 
The invention of bucolic poetry was ascribed to him. The 
story of Daphnis forms the subject of the first idvl of The- 
ocritus, and the name frequently occurs as a character in 
descriptions of pastoral life. 


Da Ponte daa-pon'tà, LORENZO: poet; b. in Venice, Italy. 
Mar. 10, 1749. He became Latin secretary to the Emperor 
Joseph II. in Vienna, where he composed several operas 
After he had resided for some years in London, he emi- 

rated to New York in 1805. About 1828 he was appoint] 

rofessor of Italian in Columbia College. He wrote the 
libretto for Mozart's Don Giovanni and other works. D. ш 
New York, Aug. 17, 1838. 


Darbhan’ga: town of India; capital of district of the 
same name; on the Baghmati ; 78 miles by rail N. Е. of Раса. 
It has considerable trade in salt, timber, grain. oil seeds, i 
digo, ete. Pop. (1891) 78.561. The district isa very ferne 
alluvial plain. Manufactures of cloth, saltpeter. potter. 
etc., are also carried on. Area, 8,885 sq. miles, 


D’Arblay, Mavame (originally Frances Burney): Ecc 
lish novelist: b. at Lynn-Regis, June 13, 1752: a daughter 
of Charles Burney, the musician. Her father reinovel ‘- 
London in 1760, and his house was frequented by Burke, 17. 
Johnson, Garrick, and other literati, but in these assemblies 
“Fanny” was a silent and diffident spectator. Her fim 
novel, Evelina, published anonymously in 1778, had a gral 
success. In 1782 she produced Cecilia, She was secti 
keeper of the robes to Queen Charlotte (1786-91), and wr 
an interesting account of court experience in her Diary uwi 
Letters (7 vols., 1842—46). In 1793 she was married to Count 
d'Arblay, a French exile. In 1795 she published а tragob. 
Edwy and Elvina, which was a failure, as was her last not- 
el. The Wanderer (1814). Her third novel. Camilla (VY. 
was only a pecuniary success. She lived in France murch t 
the time between 1802 and 1818. D. at Bath, Jan. 6, 154 

Darboy, daar'bwaa', GEORGES: ecclesiastic; b. at Езус 
Billot, France, Jan. 16, 1813: became in 1839 teacher.‘ 
philosophy and theology at the seminary of Langres; 10 
1859 Bishop of Nancy; and in 1863 Archbishop of Paris Al 
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the Vatican Council he was a decided opponent of papal in- 
fallibility, but he recognized it when it was promulgated. 
Un Apr. 5, 1871, һе was arrested. by the Communists, and 
when the government troops took the city he was with five 
others shot at the prison of La Roquette May 24. Among 
his prominent works are Les вагпіех femmes (1850); Les 
femmes de la Bible (1849, 2 vols.; Sth ed. 1859); La rie 
de St. Thomas à Becket (2 vols., 2d ed. 1560). See his Life by 
J, A. Foulon, Paris, 1889. 

Darby: borough; Delaware co., Pa. (for location of county, 
see map of Pennsylvania, ref. 6—J); situated on railway; 6 
wiles S. W. of Philadelphia. It has worsted-mills, and ceon- 
tains the residences of many Philadelphia business men, 
Pop, (1880) 1.779; (1890) 2,972. 

Darby, WiLLIAM: geographer and statistician; b. in 
Pennsylvania in 1775. He was an officer under Jackson, 
serving in Louisiana, and assisted in the survey of the 
boundary between the U.S. and Canada. He was the au- 
thor of numerous works, among which are а Geographical 
Ieseriplion of Louisiana (1816) ; Geography and History of 
Florida (1821); & Geographical Dictionary: and a number 
of gazetteers and other works, D. in Washington, D. C., 
(ег, 9, 1854. 

Darbyites: See PLYMOUTH BRETHREN. 

J'Are, JEANNE: See JOAN OF ARC. 

Darcet, daar sî’, JEAN PIERRE JosepH: chemist; b. in 
Paris, France, Aug. 31, 1777; the son of Jean Darcet 
(1727-1801), director of the porcelain manufactory at Sèvres, 
who discovered the combustibility of the diamond. Не 
added several useful discoveries to practical chemistry, im- 
portant improvements in the manufacture of powder and 
in the composition of bronze and steel, the production of 
soda from common salt, еге. D. in Paris, Aug. 2. 1844. 


Dardanelle : town; one of the capitals of Yell co., Ark. 
(for location of county, see map of Arkansas, ref, 32D); beau- 
tifully situated on the south bank of the Arkansas river, 
about 80 miles above Little Rock. It has machine-shops, 
cotton-gin, distillery, and planing-mill. Its cotton trade 
amounts to 15,000 bales annually, Pop. (1880) 748; (1890) 
1,456, Epiror oF " Post.” 


Dar'danelles (anc. /Zellespontua), called also the Strait 
of fiallip’oli: a narrow АВН connecting the Sea of 
Mármora with the ZEgean Sea and separating the peninsula 
of Gallipoli from Asia Minor. Its length is about 45 miles 
and average width between 3 and 4 miles. As it is of great 
strategic importance, and is considered the key to Constan- 
unople, it is defended by forts at Tehanak-Kalessi on the 
Asiatic side and at Kilid-Bahr on the European side, and by 
other forts at the entrance to the ZzEgean Sea. The first 
two are mounted with heavy Krupp guns. It was crossed by 
Xerxes in 480 в. с. by means of floating bridges. and again 
by Alexander the Great in 334 в. с. The Dardanelles are 
closed to foreign ships of war by a stipulation of 1878, but 
an agreement between Turkey and Russia in 1891 has per- 
mitted free passage to the volunteer fleet of Russia. 

Da'res: а Trojan, companion of Æneas; distinguished 
for his skill in boxing. At the games in honor of An- 
chises in Sicily, Dares challenged all competitors, but was 
defeated and nearly slain by the aged Euicllus 


Dares: & priest of Vulcan in Troy, to whom was ascribed 
an Шай, written оп palm-leaves, before that of Homer. 
-Elian states that he knew the work as existing in his own 
dav (150 A. D.) but that work, whatever its character, 
must have been the production of some post-Homerie writer. 
Chere is still extant, under the name of Dares Phrygius, a 
narrative 1n prose of the destruction of Troy (De fZrcidio 
Trove Historia) in forty-four chapters. A letter pretixed, 
addressed to the historian Sallust, states that this narrative 
was translated. from the Greek by Cornelius Nepos, who 
met with the original in Athens, The Latinity Aus the 
production to be of а later age than that of "Nepos, and 
probably as late as the fifth century. [t was edited, along 
with Dictys Cretensis, by Madame Dacier, as one of the 
volumes of the Delphin classics (Paris, 1680); most recently 
by F. Meister (Leipzig, 1873). See also Dicrvs. 

Revised by M. WARREN. 

Dar-es-Salaam : the capital of German Fast Africa, on 
the coast nearly opposite the southern point of Zanzibar. See 
GERMAN East AFRICA. 


Dar Fertit, daar fer-teet’: the name given by the Arabs 
toa large area of Negro countries 5, of Darfur, bet ween 
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24° and 27° E. lon. and 6° and 10° N. lat. This region has 
been the prev of slave-hunters since 1820, One of the 
oldest. domains in Central Africa of the Arab slave-trade, 
and naturally rich in ivory, rubber, and other resources, 
it is yet almost an uninhabited wilderness. All places on 
maps of this region having the prefix “Dem” ШШ the 
zeribas or fortified. stations of slave-traders, See Schwein- 
furth’s Heart of Africa; Junkers Travels in Africa 
(Keane's translation, London, 1892); and Gessi's Seven Years 
in the Sudan (London, 1892). С. С. ADAMS. 


Darfur. 4ҥїг-Їоог': a country of Central Africa: in the 
E. part of Sudan; mostly included between lat. 10° and 
16° N. and lon. 26 and 29° E. The country is crossed by 
а range of mountains called Marra, It is fertile in the rainy 
season, with the exception of the northern part, which is 
sandy and arid. Grain, tobacco, dates, and watermelons are 
produced in abundance, and the inhabitants possess large 
numbers of eattle, camels, horses, and sheep. The people 
are Mohammedans, à mixture of Arabs and Negroes, Dar- 
fur carries on а trade with Egypt by means of caravans, 
and exports slaves, ivory, copper, hides, and ostrich-feathers. 
It is ruled bv a sultan who has despotie power and resides 
at. Tindelly. The chief commercial town is Kobbe. Darfur 
was reduced by Ziber Pasha in 1874, bringing it under the 
control of the Khedive of Egypt, but 1evolted in 1882. 
Since the Mahdi's revolt it has resumed its independence. 
Area, about 200,000 sq. miles. Pop. (estimated) 1,500,000. 
Darfur is included within the sphere of influence of Great 
UE by agreements with Germany (1890) and Italy 
(1891). 


Dar'ie [from Gr. dapends = О. Pers. darika, gold-piece ; 
cf. Avestan zeéri, golden: Skr. Aart, The word has no 
connection with the name Darius]: an ancient Persian gold 
coin, having on the obverse an archer crowned and kneel- 
ing, and on the reverse a quadrata incusa or royal palla. In 
value it was equal to about seven U. S. gold dollars. Sev- 
eral of these coins are preserved in European collections. 
The daric is essentially the same coin as the Greek chrysus 
(xpucols) and sluter (orarhp) of gold, апа also the Roman 
aureus (Which, like xpuoots, signifies golden), though the 
last-named coin appears to have varied more in weight than 
the Greek stater, averaging about 121 grains. The darie 
weighed two Attic drachmae = 133 grains Troy, or in later 
times considerably less. It was used in Greece as well as 
in Asia. 

Darien (probably from the old name of the Atrato river) : 
the first colony of Europeans on the mainland of America 
after its discovery in 1499. In 1508 Diego de Nicuesa 
and Alonzo de Ojeda received grants from King Ferdinand 
of Spain to settle and govern what was then known as 
Tierra Firme, or the land on the southwestern side of the 
Caribbean Sea. Two governments were erected for them. 
The first, called Nueva Andalucia, was assigned to Ojeda, 
and corresponded with the present coast of Colombia, from 
the Gulf of Darien eastward to Cape de la Vela; the sec- 
ond, officially called Castilla del Oro, extended from the 
Gulf of Darien westward to Cape Gracias á Dios. As usual, 
only the coast. limits were given, the inland extent being 
undetermined: and it should be remembered that the exist- 
ence of an isthmus in this region was as yet unknown. At 
San Domingo, whither they had gone to engage men and 
vessels, Ojeda and Nicuesa quarreled about the respective 
limits of their domains; but by the intercession of Juan 
de la Cosa, Ojeda’s pilot, it was agreed that the river Atrato 
should be the boundary. Martin Fernandez de Enciso, a 
lawver of San Domingo, agreed with Ojeda to embark his 
fortune in the enterprise, and was named alcalde mayor. 
Ojeda sailed from San Domingo Nov. 10, 1509, with two 
ships, two brigantines, and 400 men, Enciso being left to 
follow later with re-enforcements. Landing with part of his 
force at the bay of Cartagena, he was attacked by Indians, 
his men, including La Cosa, were killed, and Ojeda was 
wounded, and concealed himself in the swamps for several 
days, when he was found by & party from the ships. 
Just then Nicuesa and his fleet touched at Cartagena on the 
way to Castilla del Oro. and, forgetful of his old quarrel, he 
aided Ojeda, landed a foree which put the Indians to flight. 
and finally sailed away to his own government. Ojeda 
then went on to the Gulf of Darien, where, on the eastern 
side, near the entrance, he built the fort of San Sebastian, 
intended to be the basis for his capital city. He soon had 
so much trouble with the natives that he could hardly 
leave the fort, and the Spaniards died in great numbers from 
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famine and disease. They obtained some scanty supplies 
from one Talavera, a piratical cruiser who touched there; 
and at length Ojeda, who had been severely wounded by the 
Indians, sailed off on Talavera’s ship to seek aid at San Do- 
mingo; shipwrecked at Cuba, he returned no more. Fran- 
cisco Pizarro had been left in charge of the fort, with in- 
structions to wait fifty days for Ojeda. after which he and 
the garrison were left free to do what they pleased. When 
the fifty days had passed they found that. their number, 
though now reduced to only seventy men, could not crowd 
into the small vessels which had been left to them; and 
they deliberately waited until disease and starvation had 
reduced them to the capacity of the boats. Then, sailing to 
Cartagena Bay, their number still further reduced by a 
shipwreck, they met Enciso, who had at length come 
with his tardy re-enforcements, Enciso deposed Pizarro 
and resolved to return to San Sebastian, He found the 
fort and houses destroyed, and by advice of Balboa, who 
had come with him and knew these coasts, he crossed the 
Gulf of Darien, and about Aug., 1510, founded the colony 
of Santa Maria de la Antigua del Darien. This town 
эгозрегед. Enciso., who was disliked, was deposed, and 
alboa and Zamudio were chosen leaders, Meanwhile Ni- 
cuesa’s expedition had come to grief, and he was left with 
а few men in a terrible condition near Nombre de Dios. 
Hearing of this, and remembering that they were now in 
the territory assigned to him, the colonists of Darien sent 
for him. ut his overbearing conduet quickly provoked 
their enmity ; he was forced to sail away in an old, leaky 
ship, and was never again heard of. Balboa remained the 
leading spirit at Darien until the arrival of Pedrarias in 
1514; and from this point he made his eelebrated jeurney 
across the isthmus, discovering the Pacific. In 1519 Pana- 
ma was founded and became the capital, and the original 
town of Darien, being in an unhealthy locality, was aban- 
doned. But at Panama the expeditions parted which eventu- 
ally led to the conquest of Peru, Chili, Charcas, or Bolivia, 
and New Granada, and on the other side a large part of 
Central America. Thus Darien was the nucleus from which 
sprang all the great states of Spanish America, except the 
islands which were already colonized, Mexico, Venezuela, 
and the Rio de la Plata. See Helps, Spanish Conquest in 
America; Bancroft, Central America, vol. 1. Оу; His- 
toria general. HERBERT Н. SMITH. 
Darien: port of entry and capital of McIntosh co.. Ga. 
(for location of county, see map of Georgia, ref. 6-K); on 
the Altamaha river; 12 miles from the sea and 60 miles 
S. S. W. of Savannah. Pine lumber is exported from it. 
Pop. (1880) 1,543 ; (1890) 1,491; (1893) estimated, 1.600. 
EDITOR ОЕ “ TIMBER GAZETTE.” 
Darien, or Urabá, Gulf of: an inlet of the Caribbean 
Sea in the coast of Colombia; at the extreme northwestern 
angle of South America, between the continent and the 
Isthmus of Panama. It is about 30 miles long, averaging 7 
miles broad, and the central part is deep, but the shores are 
lined with shallows, and are in great part low, marshy, and 
unhealthy. There are two or three small villages on the 
shores, forming the only ports. The river Atrato enters the 
gulf by several mouths. HERBERT Н. SMITH. 


Darien, Isthmus of: as commonly used, the same as 
Тнк ISTHMUS OF PANAMA (у. v.): in a more restricted sense, 
that portion of the Isthmus of Panama which forms a nar- 
row neck between the Gulfs of San Miguel and Darien. 
From the broken nature of the ground and the absence of a 
good port on the Caribbean side, this part. is less favorable 
to transit than the portion between Panama and Aspinwall. 

HERBERT Н. SMITH. 


Darien Scheme: one of the most disastrous projects in 
the history of American colonization, In 1695 the Scottish 
Parliament. passed an act. for à company trading in Africa 
and the Indies, which. under the advice of WILLIAM PATER- 
хох (q. v), founder of the Bank of England, determined to 
establish a colony on the Isthmus of Darien (now Panama) 
which should be an emporium for the world's commerce. 
The plan was taken up with national enthusiasm in Seot- 
land, much as the Panama Canal scheme was welcomed in 
France. July 26, 1698, some 12,000 colonists sailed from 
Leith and reached Darien Nov. d. Lack of provisions, siek- 
ness, and anarchy worked the ruin of the рап. Spite of 
successive re-enforcements the whole enterprise went to 
pieces, somewhat aided in dissolution by Spanish troops, and 
only a wretched handful of survivors ever returned to their 
native land. ` C. H. THURBER. 


DARKHAN 


Dari’us (in Gr. Aapeios; Old Egyptian, Ntreioush: Mod- 
ern Persian, Dara, or Darab; Heb. Daryavesh; Old Per- 
sian (cuneiform), Daryuhwsh) I., or Darius Hystaspes: 
King of Persia; son of Hystaspes, a member of the noble 
family of Achæmenidæ. He was called Gushtásp in the 
legends of Persia. He was one of seven noble Persians who 
conspired against and killed the usurper Smerdis, whom he 
succeeded in 521 в. с. He married two daughters of Crms 
the Great, and organized the extensive empire which Сут 
and Cambyses had enlarged by conquest. Babylon revolted 
against him, but was after a long siege reduced to subjec- 
tion in 516. Soon after this date he conducted a large anuv 
against the nomadic Seythians of Europe, whom he was not 
able to conquer or defeat. He sent a great army to conquer 
and chastise the Greeks, some of whom had offended him 
by aiding the Jonians in their revolt against Darius. „His 
army was routed at the great battle of Marathon, 490 R. c. 
Ile was preparing to renew the invasion of Greece, when he 
died in 486 B. c., in the sixty-third vear of his age, and was 
succeeded by his son Xerxes, who reigned from 486 or 455 
to 465 B.c. There is little doubt that at first the name 
Darius was a title rather than a proper name. 


Darius II., called Darius Ochus, or Nothus: King of 
Persia; a natural son of Artaxerxes Longimanus. He mar- 
ried Parvsatis, his aunt, à daughter of Xerxes I. In 424 
B. C. he deposed and succeeded the usurper Sogdianus, who 
had killed Xerxes IL, the lawful heir. His reign was ig- 
noble, апа disturbed by the rebellions of several satrap. 
He had two sons of whom the younger, Cyrus (9. т), is fa- 
mous from the description of his life and character con- 
tained in Xenophon's Anabasis. His character was weak, 
and he was the slave of the eunuchs of his court. He died in 
405 B. C., and was succeeded by his son Artaxerxes Mnemon. 


Darius ITI., surnamed Copomannus: the last king of the 
ancient Persian monarchy. A descendant of Darius IL, he 
ascended the throne in 336 B. c.. on the death of Arsex In 
the vear 334 his empire was invaded by Alexander the Great 
of Macedon, who gained a victory at the river Granicus 
Darius, commanding in person, was defeated at Issus in 
333, and again at Gaugamela, near Arbela, in 331 B. с. He 
retreated toward Bactriana, pursued bv the victorious army, 
which had nearly overtaken him when he was murdered һу 
Bessus, one of his satraps, in the year 330. "The wife and 
daughters of Darius were captured at the battle of Issus. 
Alexander married his daughter Statira. 


— inf, or Darjeel'ing : a sanitary station of British 
India; in a district of the same name, belonging to the Raja- 
shahi division of Bengal; at an elevation of over 7.300 feet 
above the level of the sea: on anarrow ridge rising from the 
river ltunjeet ; 308 miles N. of Calcutta, It has a sanatoriuin 
and a good water-supplv, and is a favorite resort of the An- 
glo-Indians, еу in October after the cessation of the 
heavy summer rains. Pop. with cantonment (1591) 14,100. 


Dark Ages: the period between the fall of the Roman 
empire and the revival of letters about the thirteenth cen- 
tury. As this revival occurred earlier in Italv than in 
Northern Europe, the Dark Ages may justly be said to have 
been of longer duration in the North than in the South. 
See MIDDLE AGEs. 


Dark Day: refers especially to May 19, 1780, which was 
very dark in Connecticut, New York, and New Jersey, caus- 
ing great alarm. Similar days have occurred from time to 
time in other places when, as in the case above, the failure 
of light is not due to solar eclipses. The darkness is some- 
times due to fog—as in London—sometimes to an unusual 
thickening of tlie clouds, or an abundance of smoke. 

M. W. H, 


Darke. УЙпллАМ : soldier; b. near Philadelphia, Pa.. in 
1736: removed with his parents to Virginia in 1740 : served 
under Braddock at. his defeat in 1755: and served through- 
out the Revolutionary war, in the latter part of which he 
held a colonel’s commission. He became an influential riri- 
zen and a major-general of Virginia militia; served in Ohio 
and at St. Clair's defeat (Nov. 4, 1791), acting as lieutenant- 
colonel of the levies, and fighting with desperate valor against 
the Miamis. Не was dangerously wounded, and his vounz- 
est son was killed. D. in Jefferson co., Va., Nov. 26, 1801. 


Darkhan, diür-khaan', Mt.: a high granite mountain 
range in Mongolia: in lat. 47° 36 N., lon. 110. 10 Fiz is 
140 miles S. E. of Urga Here is a monument erected to 
the memory of Genghis Khan, to honor whom the Monge 
lians assemble here annually. 


DARLEY 


Darley, FELIX Octavius Carr: artist; b. in Philadelphia, 
Pa., June 23, 1822; son of John Darley, an actor of English 
birth. Felix Darley devoted himself to art when a youth, 
and was employed by publishing-houses in Philadelphia; 
removed to Now York in 1848; published outline illustra- 
tions of Judd's Margaret (1856); Irving's Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow: Hawthorne's Scarlet Letter (1819), and other 
works; illustrated the novels of Cooper, Simms, and Diek- 
ens, Lossing's History of the United States, and many other 
publications; member of Academy of Design 1852; an early 
member of the Society of Painters in Water-colors, Paint- 
ed a number of pictures depicting scenes in American his- 
tory; wrote and published Sketches Abroad with Pen and 
Pencil (New York, 1868). D. in Claymont, Del, Mur. 27, 
1988. 

Darling: a river of Australia; in. New South Wales; 
formed by numerous branches which rise on the western 
declivity of the Australian Alps. They converge into a 
central basin of clay, where their channels unite and sepa- 
rate again into branches in a singular manner, Below the 
union of these branches the Darling flows southwestward 
through arid plains, and enters the Murray near lat. 34 5. 
The main stream is about 600 miles long. 


Darling, GRACE: b. at Bamborough, England, Nov. 24, 
1815; a daughter of the keeper of the Longstone lighthouse, 
on one of the Farne islands. She rescued nine persons from 
the wreck of the steamer Forfarshire, Sept. 7, 1838. A pub- 
lic subscription of about £700 was raised for her, D. Oct. 
20, 1842. See E. Hope, Grace Darling (1876). 

Darling, TIMOTHY GRENVILLE, D. D.: Presbyterian min- 
ister and theologian; b. in Nassau, N. P.. Bahamas, Oct. 5, 
1842. He received his education at Williston Seminary, 
Mass.. Williams College, and Princeton (1866-68) and Union 
Theological Seminaries, graduating at Williams in 1864, and 
at Union in 1869. He was assistant pastor of First Presby- 
terian church, Baltimore, 1870-73, and pastor of First Pres- 
byterian church, Schenectady, 1873-87. He was acting Pro- 
fessor of Mental Science and Hebrew in Union College 1877; 
acting Professor of Moral Science 1885; lecturer on Christian 
Evidences 1886. He became Professor of Sacred. Rhetoric 
and Pastoral Theology in Auburn Theological Seminary in 
1887, and was transferred to the chair of Christian Theology 
in 1890. He has published articles and addresses. 

WILLIS J. BEECHER. 


Darlington, or Darnton: parliamentary and municipal 
borough in the county of Durham, England; on the Skerne, 
near its junction with the Tees; 18 miles S. of Durham (see 
map of England, ref. 5-H). It has a fine church built in the 
twelfth century, with a tower 180 feet high. The town is 
well built, and is connected by railway with Stockton and 
other places. It has manufactures of locomotives, iron and 
steel, tanned leather, beer, and woolen goods, a grammar 
school, a high school for girls, a college for female teachers, 
апа a free library. Pop. (1891) 38,060. 


Darlington: city (founded in 1855): capital of Lafayette 
eo., Wis. (for location of county, see map of Wisconsin, ref. 
7—6"); on Mineral Point division of Ch., Mil. and St. P. К. R., 
and on Pecatonica river; 50 miles S. W. of Madison; has 
churches of five denominations, high schools, and graded 
school, large flour-mill, feed-mill, and water-works. It is 
surrounded by a rich farming country, and is a shipping- 
wint for live stock, grain, butter, cheese, and poultry. 
Paris were discovered in the river in 1889, and have been a 
large source of revenue; there is here a mineral spring 
noted for its medicinal qualities, Pop. (1880) 1,372; (1890) 
1,587; (1895) 1,811. EDITOR OF “JOURNAL.” 


Darlington, \\пллам, M. D., LL. D.: botanist; b. in 
Birmingham, Pa., Apr. 28, 1782; practiced medicine at 
West Chester. He published a valuable work on the plants 
of Chester County, entitled Flora Cestrica (18387); Agricul- 
tural Botany (1847); Memorials of John Bartram and 
Humphry Marshall (1849). and several other works. He 
organized societies for the study of natural history and bot. 
any in West Chester. The Darlingtonia californica, a 
pitcher-plant of the Pacific States, was named in his honor. 
J. in West Chester, Pa., Apr. 23, 1863. 


Darlington Court-house: town and railway junction ; 
eapital of Darlington co., S. C. (for location of county, see 
тар. of South Carolina, ref. 5-Е); 75 miles E. N. E. of Co- 
lumbia and 30 miles S. of Cheraw. The town has 7 churches 
(4 white), 2 schools, and excellent publie buildings; it is an 
important cotton-trading center, shipping annually 20,000 
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bales; and has а cotton-factory with a capital of $225,000. 
Pop. (1880) 940; (1890) 2,389 ; (1893) estimated, 3,000. 
EDITOR OF “ News.” 


Darlingto’nia — in honor of Dr. William Darling- 
ton]: a genus of herbs of the family Sarracenitacee, com- 
prising but one known species, the Darlingtonia californica, 
a perennial plant of California. Its leaves are all radical, 
and resemble somewhat closely those of the Sarracenias 
(pitcher-plants) of the Atlantic States, but the size of the 
leaves of the Darlingtonta is much the larger, the length in 
some instances exceeding 2 feet. The leaves are hollow and 
twisted, the upper part being turned over into a hood-like 
dome or vault, beneath which is the orifice which opens into 
the cavity or — of the leaf. On either of the 
opening two lobes — which may be taken to represent 
the true leaf, in which case the ascidium or pitcher must be 
considered as representing the petiole or leaf-stalk. Inside 
the pitcher the remains of insects are often found, their exit 
being impeded by long slender hairs within the leaf. The 
flower-stalk is sometimes 4 feet high, single, and fur- 
nished with bracts; the flower regular, nodding, and single, 
and about 2 inches across; the calyx straw-colored, of five 
sepals, all pointed: the five petals are pale purple, the sta- 
mens twelve to fifteen, nearly hidden by the top-shaped 
ovary, upon which there is a style with a Hos nM stigma. 
The capsule is five-celled, many-seeded, and an inch long. 
This Blant is the representative of the Sarracenias of the 
Atlantic States, and with them and the Zeliamphora of 
South America constitutes the whole family as far as it is 
known at present. 


Darmesteter, AgsiwE: French scholar; b. of Jewish 
parents, Jan. 5, 1846. He was destined by his father to be a 
rabbi, and received the education eustomary in such cases. 
His father, however—a very intelligent man—wished his son 
to have more than the customary training; to be a doctor of 
letters, as well as a rabbi. The son, meantime, inclined 
more and more to the studies this plan implied. Already 
scientific impulses had been awakened in him, In the Jew- 
ish school he had been struck with certain Old French 
glosses upon Hebrew words, occurring in the commentaries 
of Raschi, an eleventh-century Talmudist. "These laaz, as 
they are called, written in Hebrew characters, had never 
been ү or explained in scientific fashion. Before 
he had done with them, Arséne Darmesteter had proved 
them to be our most precious evidence as to the exact form 
of the French tongue in the eleventh century. In 1867 he 
became a pupil of Gaston Paris in Old French, and from 
that time his name is indissolubly connected with the his- 
tory of Romance philology. With rare sagacity, with crea- 
tive imagination, with deep enthusiasm, he gave himself u 
to the study of the real life and history of the French 
tongue and of French literature. No one in our time has 
done more to throw light upon both. We can not here fol- 
low his researches ; we can only give the list of his contribu- 
tions to science. Suffice it to say that everything he pro- 
duced. abounds in original and profound suggestions, such 
as only a creative mind 18 Sprite of. In 1871 he was asso- 
ciated with M. Hatzfeld in making a new dictionary of the 
French language. and he labored upon the task for the 
rest of his life. A series of articles in the Romania showed 
his constant interest in the problems which had early en- 
gaged his attention. In 1877 he obtained the Doctor's de- 


gree on a highly original thesis touching the history of 
French epic (Floovent). The same year he published De la 


création actuelle de mots nouveaux dans la langue francaise, 
ete. In 1878 he published with M. Hatzfeld a [ег of French 
Literature in the Scrteenth Century, so excellent as to be 
now authoritative, In 1886 appeared his little treatise La 
vie des mots étudiés dans leur signification. In 1887 the 
dictionary was far cnough advanced to permit the prepara- 
tion of its preface, All this time he had been busily en- 
gaged in teaching, first in the Ecole des Hautes Études, 
then in the Sorbonne, and finally in the Ecole normale su- 
ricure des filles at Sevres. In 1888 he was attacked by an 
Inherited disease, and d. Nov. 7, 1888. See Reliques scien- 
fifiques Arsène Darmesteter, recueillies par коп frere, 
with a charming Ге of him (Paris, 1390). A. К. MARSH. 


Darmesteter, James: Orientalist ; b. in Meurthe, France, 
Mar. 28, 1849; educated in Paris at the Lycée Bonaparte; 
began Oriental studies, 1872; became secretary of the So- 
ciété Asiatique de Paris, 1881; and Professor of Iranian 
Languages and Literature at the College of France, 1885. 
In 1886 he went to India on a philological mission, and was 
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made a fellow of Bombay University, 1887. Не was the au- 
thor of Zaurvatát et Ameretát, Essai sur la Mythologie de 
Г Avesta (1875); Ormazd et Ahriman, leurs Origines el leur 
Histoire (1877); The Zend Avesta (translated 1883); Etudes 
iraniennes (1883); Essais orientaur (1883); Chants Popu- 
laires des Afghans (1888-90) ; Les Prophètes d' Israél (1892); 
and various reports to the Société Asiatique de Paris from 
1881. D. at Maisons-Lafitte, near Paris, Oct. 19, 1894. 
MADAME DaARMESTETER, his wife (A. Mary F. Robinson), 
was born Feb. 27, 1857, at Leamington, England ; educated at 
University College, devoting herself especially to the study 
of Greek. She is the author of A Handful of Honeysuckles 
(1878); The Crowned Hippolytus, a Translation of Euripides 
(1880); The New Ала and other Poems (1884); An 
Italian Garden (1886). C. H. T. 


Darm'stadt: a town of Germany; capital of the grand 
duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt ; on the river Darm, and on the 
Frankfort and Mannheim Railway ; 15 miles S. of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main (see map of German Empire, ref. 6-D). 1t 
is at the north western extremity of the Odenwald. lt con- 
sists of an old and à new town, both surrounded by walls. 
The former is ill-built, but the new town has wide and 
handsome streets, It has five public squares and two ducal 
palaces, one of which contains a library of 500,000 volumes 
and a valuable collection of 700 paintings; the other con- 
tains Holbein's Meyer. Madonna, There are manufactures 
of machinery, chemicals, tobacco, hats, playing-cards, car- 
pets, and beer. Pop. (1885) 43,149; (1895) 63,745. 


Darnel: a grass of the genus Lolium, well known in Eu- 
rope, and naturalized in the U.S. The common darnel, Г. 
erenne, a pretty good pasture-grass, is found in the Eastern 
T, S. Тһе seeds of bearded darnel, L. temulentum, are re- 
puted poisonous, but recent researches are said to have es- 
tablished their harmlessness, It is often infested by ergot, 
and this may account for its poisonous qualities. 


Darnetal, ditar'ne-taal’: a town of France; department 
of Seine-Inférieure ; on the Aubette, 24 miles E. of Rouen 
(see map of France, ref. 2- E). It has two Gothic churches, 
and manufactures of flannels and other woolen goods. Pop. 
(1896) 6,743. | | 


Darnley, Henry Stvart, Lord: b. in England in 1541; 
a son of the Scottish Earl of Lennox. His mother was a 
niece of Henry УШ. of England. He had a handsome per- 
son, but was profligate and deficient in intellect. In 1565 
he married Mary Queen of Scots, whom he soon offended by 
his insolence and other faults. He also procured the assas- 
sination of Rizzio, which aroused her deepest indignation. 
The isolated house in which he lodged was blown up with 
gunpowder at the instance, it was suspected, of his wife, 
and he was killed Feb. 10, 1567. See Mary STUART. 


Darnton: See DARLINGTON. 


Dart: a missile weapon, usually 4 to 6 feet long, differ- 
ing in no essential feature from a javelin; consisting of a 
pointed head, usually of metal, and a wooden handle, some- 
times winged with feathers or their equivalent. It was 
much used by the ancients, principally by the foot troops, 
was thrown by hand, and was sometimes provided with 
a strap which was attached to the wrist of the thrower, 
and by which it was recovered after being thrown. 

JAMES MERCUR. 


Darter: an aquatic bird related to the cormorants; be- 
longing to the ander Sleganopodes and genus Plotus. The 
darters are lightly built, with a long, slender neck, straight- 
pointed bill, and long tail. They build a bulky nest in trees 
or bushes. Unlike the cormorants, the darters are more 
common in fresh than salt water. There are but three or 
four species, found in tropical or warm regions. They live 
upon fish, which they capture by diving, and there is a 
peculiar arrangement of the neck enabling the head to be 
extended suddenly, giving to the bill the effect of a spear- 
thrust. The darters, like the grebes, possess the power of 
sinking in the water, so that the head and neck are alone 
visible. The American species is found in North and South 
America, and occurs along the Gulf coast of the U.S., being 
common in parts of Florida, where it is commonly known as 
snake-bird, and occasionally as water-turkey, Е. А. Lucas. 


‚ Darter: a small fish of the genus Etheostoma; abound- 
ing in the waters of Eastern. North America. The darters 
belong to the perch family, and are reduced and intensified 
pun brilliantly colored, and from 2to 8 inches in length. 

hey lie on the bottom of swift clear streams, among rocks, 
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quiescent for considerable time, suddenly darting forward 
on their prey by a sudden movement of the large pectoral 
fins. About sixty species are known, some of them the most 
beautiful of all fresh-water fishes. Davin 5. JORDAS. 
Dartford (Saxon. Darentford): a town of England: in 
Kent; on the river Darent, and on the London and Graves 
end Railway; 14 miles by rail E. S. E. of London Bridge 
(see map of England, ref. 12-J). It lies in a narrow valler 
between two steep hills. It has cotton and silk printing- 
works, large powder-mills, manufactures of machinery, iron, 
paper, and leather, and an important pharmaceutical labor- 
atory. Edward II. held a tournament at Dartford in 
1331. and Wat Tyler's insurrection broke out here in GSI. 
Paper was first manufactured in England here in N. 
Pop. (1891) 11,962. 
Dartmoor: a granitic plateau of Devonshire, England, 
occupying an area of 130,000 acres. It rises in the southem 
art of the county, and has a mean elevation of 1.200 fe. 
Hev Tor, one of the granitic crests in the south, is 1.500 feet 
high, and Yes Tor, in the north, reaches 2,050 feet. Dart- 
moor is principally moorland covered with heather, and the 
central part has been a royal forest since a period prior i» 
the Norman conquest. It affords pasturage to numerous 
cattle, sheep. and ponies, Many rivers rise on Dartine-r. 
The Dart, the Teign, the Plym, and the Tarry flow N.. and 
the Taw and the Torridge empty in Bideford Bav. Dar- 
moor is prolific in minerals, the most important being kaolin 
шаша from the felspar of the granite. At Lee Moor ar 
the largest kaolin-works in England. Dartmoor is full o 
antiquities. There are numerous barrows, cromlechs, cycle 
pean bridges, ete., as well as the remains of a prehistoric 
village at Grimspound. The forest of Dartmoor was granted 
by Henry III. to his brother Richard, Earl of Cornwall. and 
since 1337 a part of Dartmoor has belonged to the duehs. 
though not to the county of Cornwall. Dartmoor is we! 
known as the seat of a convict prison, that was origina. 
built in 1806 for the reception of prisoners of war. 
Dartmouth, daart'müth : a seaport-town of Devonshire, 
England; 32 miles S. by W. from Exeter: pieturesquely 
situated on the terraced side of the right bank of the es- 
ary of the Dart, near the ocean (see map of England. ref. 
15-E). It has many old houses and an ancient castle. The 
entrance to the river is defended by a battery. Dartmouth 
is a quarantine port, and carries on a considerable trale 
with Newfoundland and the Mediterranean. It is the punt 
of departure for the Castle line of mail-steamers to Senth 
Africa. Here Richard Lion-heart assembled the erusuliuz 
fleet in the spring of 1190. Dartmouth was incorporated bY 
charter of Edward HI. іп 1342; was attacked by the French 
in 1404; was taken by Prince Maurice in 1643; and recap- 
tured in Jan., 1645-46, by Fairfax. Pop. (1891) 6,088. 
Dartmouth College: the fourth of the New England 
colleges in chronological order—preceded only bv Harvari, 
Yale, and Brown—and an offshoot of Moore's charity who 
an institution for the education of Indian youth, established 
іп Lebanon, Conn., in the year 1754, by the Rev. Eleazar 
Wheelock, D. D. The school was subsequently removed t 
Hanover, N. Н.. а charter for a college, to be connected with 
it. and yet a distinct institution, having been obtain. 
This charter was issned Dec. 13, 1769, by john Wentworth. 
the last of the royal governors of New Hampshire. Lr. 
Wheelock was its first president. and in view of the interest 
taken in the school by Lord Dartmouth, ап English noble- 
man, and of his bencfactions to it, his name was given te 
the college. Опе of the most signal events in the histery 
of the institution is the controversy out of which arose the 
famous Dartmouth College case. "The Legislature of New 
Hampshire passed an act in 1816, changing the name of the 
institution to ~ Dartmouth University.” enlarging its bean! 
of trustees, and assuming the control of its affairs. To thi 
act the trustees were opposed, and with the design of testinz 
its constitutionality they brought an action before the 5i 
preme Court of the State. Ву this tribunal the Legisiatur 
was sustained, and appeal was taken to the Supreme Cour 
of the U. S., John Marshall being then chief justice. The 
cause of the college was there argued bv Daniel Webster 
and other able counsel, and fully sustained bv the court. 
The university organization was dissolved, and the old ccc 
lege board of trustees sustained. This great battle was 
fought by them not for themselves only: the principles cor- 
cerned were vital to many other institutions. Dartmouth. 
in comparative poverty, was thus instrumental in vindicat 
ing and establishing the sacredness of private trusts. 
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The college has had nine presidents: Eleazar Wheelock, 
D. D., inaugurated in 1769; John Wheelock, LL. D., in 
1779 ; Francis Brown, D. D., in 1815; Daniel Dana, D. D., 
in 1820; Bennet Tyler, D. D., in 1822; Nathan Lord, D. D., 
in 1828; Asa D. Smith, D. D., LL. D., in 1863 ; Samuel C. 
Bartlett, D. D, LL. D., іп 1877; William Jewett Tucker, 
D. D.. in 1893. Perhaps the two professions that have 
drawn most largely upon the institution have been those of 
teaching and the law. А single class might be named опе- 
fourth of whose members have been either college presidents 
or professors; and it has been stated that at one time there 
were residing in Boston, Mass., no less than seven noted 
«mns of the college, including Daniel Webster and Rufus 
Choate. 

While the institution has aimed from the beginning at a 
high religious tone, it is not sectarian. Most of the trustees 
and teachers are of the orthodox Congregational connection. 
As to methods of teaching, while the college has always 
been conservative, it welcomes all real improvements. It 
holds to a carefully devised curriculum, but has many elec- 
tives and options arranged in consecutive courses of study. 
It retains and honors the ancient classics, but it favors sci- 
ence and the modern languages also. More or less closely 
connected with Dartmouth College are several associated in- 
stitutions founded at a later date, and in whole or in ү 
under the same board of trustees—viz., the New Hampshire 
Medical College, established in 1798; the Chandler Scientific 
School, in 1851; the Thayer Engineering School, in 1871 ; 
the New Hampshire College of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts, in 18660. The entire number of students in the college 
and associated institutions, according to the latest catalogue. 
was 430. and the entire number of instructors in the same 
was thirty-five. The library of Dartmouth College contains 
65,000 volumes. 


Daru, daa rü’, PIERRE ANTOINE Nott BRUXO, Count: 
statesman and author; b. at Montpellier, France, Jan. 12, 
1767. In the Reign of Terror he was confined in prison, 
where he translated the odes and epistles of Horace in verse. 
He became a member of the Tribunate in 1802, a councilor 
of state in 1805, intendant-general of the imperial house- 
hold, and commissioner for the execution of the treaties of 
Tilsit and Vienna. In the campaigns against Prussia and 
Austria (1806-09) he accompanied Napoleon, whom he served 
with ability as a diplomatist and financier. He became 
chief Minister of State in 1811, and opposed the Russian 
expedition; but when it was undertaken he put forth ex- 
traordinary efforts to meet its exigencies. He held office 
under the restored Bourbon monarchy; but having lost 
credit with the Government for espousing Napoleon’s cause 
in the Hundred Days, he retired to private life till in 1819 
he was called to the Chamber of Peers. In 1815 he was 
elected president of the French Academy. Among his 
works are а History of Venice (1819) and a translation of 
Horace. D. at his residence near Meulan, Sept. 5, 1829. 
See Lamartine, Eloge du Comte Daru. 


D'Arusmont, dia'riis’min’, Madame Frayces (maiden 
name, Fanny Wright): philanthropist and reformer; b. in 
Dundee, Scotland, Sept. 6. 1795. Her father was an inti- 
inate friend of Adam Smith, Dr. Cullen, and other distin- 
guished men. In her youth she published a defense of the 
doctrines of Epicurus, entitled A Few Days in Athens; was 
in the U. S. 1818-21; visited France; returned in 1825, and 
purchased land where Memphis, Tenn., now stands for her 
famous experiment for the instruction and enlightenment 
of the colored race. After a number of years of expensive 
and unsuccessful effort, her people were freed and sent to 
Haiti. She lectured in many parts of the Union on social, 
religious, and political questions ; she visited France, and in 
1838 married AL d'Arusmont. The union was unfortunate, 
and with her daughter she returned to е U. $. D. in Cin- 
cinnati, O., Dec. 14, 1852, Author of Views on Society and 
Manners in America; Altorf (1819); Lectures on Free In- 
quiry (18360). See Lives by J. Windt (1844) and by A. Gil- 
»rt (1855). 

Darwin, CnaRLEs Rosert, Е. R.S.: naturalist: а son of 
Dr. R. W. Darwin, Е. R.S., and grandson of Dr. Erasmus 
Darwin; b. at Shrewsbury, in England, Feb. 12, 1809. He 
was educated in the grammar school of his native town, àt 
the University of Edinburgh, and at Christ's College, Cam- 
bridge, where he took his degree of M. A. іп 1831. The 
same year he sailed with Capt. Fitzroy, of H. M. ship Beagle. 
as volunteer naturalist in the survey of the coast of South 
America, ete. His observations, made during this voyage, 
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on the peculiarities shown by the birds of the Galapagos 
islands may perhaps be deemed the starting-point of the 
train of thought which culminated in the Origin of Species. 
After his return in 1836 from this voyage, in which he 
sailed round the globe, Mr. Darwin published a Journal of 
Researches into the Geology and Natural History, etc. (1839 ; 
2d ed. 1854; New York ed. 1846), which has been pronounced 
the * most entertaining book of genuine travels ever writ- 
ten.” In 1839 he married his cousin, Emma Wedgwood, 
pne of Josiah Wedgwood. Mr. Darwin pub- 
ished (1840-42) the Zoólogy of the Voyage of the Beagle; a 
treatise on Coral Reefs (1842): on Volcanic Islands (1844); 
and Geological Observations (1846). А Monograph of the 
Cirripedia (1851-53) would have given him a lasting repu- 
tation as a philosophie observer had he never written any- 
thing else. In 1859 he published his Origin of Species by 
Means of Natural Selection, a work which has gone through 
many editions at home and abroad, has attracted much at- 
tention, and given rise to warm controversy in all civilized 
countries. It is universally coneeded that this treatise dis- 
plays profound knowledge of the facts of natural science 
and great powers of generalization. His style is clear and 
even elegant, his temper is moderate and always courteous, 
and his statements of fact always accurate. He published a 
work on the Fertilization of Orchids (1862); the Habits 
and Movements of Climbing Plants (1865); The Variation 
of Animals and Plants under Domestication (1868); the 
Descent of Man (1871), which attracted scarcely less atten- 
tion than the treatise on the Origin of Species, and is in- 
deed a continuation of that work. He also published The 
E-rpression of the Emotions in Man and Animals (1872); 
The Effects of Cross and Self Fertilization in the Animal 
Kingdom (186): and The Formation of Vegetable Mould 
through the Action of Worms (1881). Mr. Darwin was a 
member of many learned societies, and the recipient of nu- 
merous medals and other distinctions. Не was perhaps 
equally eminent in geology, zodlogy, and botany. b. Apr. 
19, 1882, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. See his 
Life and Letters, by his son Francis Darwin (1887). See 
Darwinism and EvoLuTION, Revised by Davin S. JORDAN. 


Darwin, Erasmus: poet and man of science; grand- 
father of Charles Darwin; b. near Newark, England, Dec. 
12,1731. He studied at Cambridge, and practiced medicine 
at Lichfield, from which he removed in 1781 to Derby. He 
gained distinction as a physiologist, and also as a poet. His 
Botanic Garden (1791), formerly very popular, is a poetical 
treatise on botany, full of extravagant imagery. Among 
his works are Zodnomia, or the Laws of Organic Life (1793) ; 
Phytologia (1800); and the Temple of Nature (1803). Many 
of his ideas on physiology contained the germs of impor- 
tant truths. D. near Derby, Apr. 18, 1802. 


Darwin, FRaxNcis, M. A., Е. R.S.: son of Charles Robert 
Darwin; b. at Down, in Kent, Aug. 16, 1848 ; educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and at St. George's Hospital, 
London; university lecturer in Botany 1884; university 
reader in Botany 1888; fellow Christ's College 1888; joint 
author with his father, whose assistant he was 1874—89, of 
The Power of Movement in Plants (1880); author of Papers 
on Physiological Botany; editor of Life and Letters of 
Charles Darwin (1881). . C. H. THURBER. 

Darwin, Georce Howarp, M. A., F. R. S. LL. D. : scien- 
tist: son of Charles Robert Darwin; b. 1845; educated at 
Trinity College, where he graduated, 1868. as second wrang- 
ler; fellow of Trinity College 1868; studied law, but never 
practiced ; contributed to the Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety a paper On the Influence of Geological Changes on the 
Багз Axis of Rotation (1876); On the Remote History 0 f 
the Earth (1878); since occupied with physical, mathematical, 
and astronomical study, with investigations on the pressure 
of loose sands, on changes in level of the earth’s surface and 
minute earthquakes; assisted Sir William Thompson, 1882, 
in preparation of new edition of Thompson and Taits Nat- 
ural Philosophy ; elected to the Plumian professorship of 
Astronomy and Experimental Philosophy at Cambridge, 
Jan., 1883; member of the council of the meteorological 
office 1885 ; frequent contributor to Mature and other sci- 
entific periodicals. 

Darwinism: a term frequently used as synonymous with 
evolution, but properly more restricted in its meaning. 
Evolution is the broader term, and implies development by 
descent wherever it may occur—that law of nature whereby 
the simple is constantly tending toward the complex, the 
undifferentiated toward differentiation. "The formation of 
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the solar system from the primordial nebulous matter and 
the differentiation of the modern Romance languages from 
the parent Latin are instances of evolution. Darwinism, on 
the other hand, forms one portion or one aspect of organic 
evolution. Organic evolution teaches that all living forms 
have descended by variation from a smaller number of more 
primitive original forms, while Darwinism is an attempt to 
explain one part of that process, For a more extended 
view of Darwinism the reader must refer to the article Evo- 
LUTION, but here it may be briefly summarized as follows: 
According to Darwin the existence of variation is admitted 
without much reference to its causes. His great principle is 
what he has called “natural selection," and. what Herbert 
Spencer has aptly termed the “survival of the fittest.” In 
originating new varieties of plants or new breeds of animals 
the farmer exercises an artificial selection. He takes those 
individuals which present variations in some desired line, 
and uses these for reproduction ; with the next generation a 
similar selection is made, and so on until the result is far 
different from the parent stock, Darwin maintains that a 
somewhat similar, though not intelligent, selection occurs in 
nature, those individuals which present some variation 
which better fits them to their surroundings being more 
apt to survive than their less favored relatives. That this 
selection must occur is obvious, The rate of reproduction 
of any organism is so rapid that were it not checked it would 
soon completely fill the earth, There is consequently what 
may be metaphorically called a struggle for existence, not 
only between individuals of the same species, but bet ween 
different species as well, and in this struggle it is evident 
that the fittest must, as a rule, survive. Thus nature exer- 
cises a selection and, like the breeder, originates new vari- 
eties. The same process carried further produces wider di- 
vergences from the parent stock until at last new species 
and higher groups are differentiated. It must be under- 
stood that the initial variations proceed in all directions. 
One plant may have the advantage through the development 
of spines; another through the existence of poisonous 
juices; a third through an inconspicuous habit. So it would 
follow that these forms must continue their evolution in 
different directions. 

Thus with Darwin (and this is Darwinism) the great idea 
was that the factors in the origin of species ure: animals 
vary; there is a struggle for existence; nature selects those 
best fitted for their environment, and these survive. А few 
years later two other schools arose. Both believe in evolu- 
tion, but they differ in their ideas as to its methods. Dar- 
win paid little attention to the origin of variation; its ex- 
istence was enough. He recognized that variation may be 
spontaneous, 1. e. that it may originate in some recondite 
modification of the germ-cells; and also that it may result 
from the effects of use and disuse. He regarded the fact 
of variation as all important, but apparently did not give 
much consideration to the causes of evolutionary varia- 
tions. That he saw some of the difficulties connected with 
the inheritance of acquired characters is shown by his pro- 
visional theory of pangenesis. See HEREDITY. 

Under the lead of Prof. August Weismann, of Freiburg 
(Baden), a third school—sometimes called * Neo-Darwin- 
inns "—arose, Fora summary of the grounds of their be- 
lief the reader is referred to the article HEREDITY; they be- 
lieve that those variations which are produced by use and 
disuse, by environment and by all other than modifications 
in the germ itself, are incapable of inheritance, and hence 
can play no part in the evolution of new varieties or higher 
groups. The variations which can be inherited must arise 
from and in the germ itself, and hence must be, so far as we 
ean see, largely fortuitous, and by acting upon these, nat- 
ural selection and heredity produce their results. Opposed 
to this is the * Neo-Lamarckian ” school which believes, with 
Lamarck, that in evolutionary variation use and disuse 
and environment are effective causes, and that these **ac- 
quired variations" are capable of transmission from one 
generation to another. (See LAMARCKIANISM.) The struggle 
between these schools is not over, and it can not be predicted 
which will prevail. At present the majority of the embryol- 
ogists are followers of Weismann, while most paleontolo- 
gists follow Lamarck. For the arguments of those who 
oppose Darwinism, see Sir J. W. Dawson's article under 
EVOLUTION. J. S. KINGSLEY. 


Da'sent, Sir GEORGE Wrnnr, D. C. L.: English scholar 
and author; b. at St. Vincent, West. Indies, in 1820; grad- 
uated in 1840 from Magdalen Hall, Oxford; was called to 
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the bar at the Middle Temple іп 1852, and appointed civil 
service commissioner in 1870; was for some years one of the 
assistant editors of the London Times, and became in 1871 
editor of Fraser’s Magazine; translated The Younger 
Edda (1842). and published The Norsemen in Ireland (1953); 
The Story of Burnt Njal (1861); Selection of Norse Tales 
(1862), etc. ; also edited An Jcelandic- English Dictionary 
based on the MS. collections of the late Richard Cleasby, 
enlarged and completed by Gudbrand Vigfusson (1874). 
He received the honor of knighthood June 27, 1876, and was 
an original member of the Royal Commission on Historical 
Manuscripts. D. June 11, 1896. 


Dash’iell, ROBERT Laurenson, D. D.: clergyman; b. in 
Salisbury, Md., June 25, 1825; graduated with honor at 
Dickinson College, 1846; joined the Methodist Baltimore 
Conference, 1848, and occupied prominent pulpits in the 
Middle States down to 1868, when he was elected president 
of Dickinson College, Pa.; resigned in 1872, and sume vear 
became corresponding secretary of the Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. D. Mar. 8, 1880. 


Dash'kof, EkarERINA Romanovna, Princess: a Russian 
lady eminent for talents and learning; b. of a noble family, 
Mar. 28, 1743. She became the wife of Prince Dashkof and 
a friend of the Empress Catharine II. She was one of the 
chiefs of the conspiracy which dethroned Peter II. Soon 
after this event she lost the favor of Catharine, and passed 
several years in a tour through France, Germany, and Italy. 
Having returned home in 1782, she was appointed president 
of the Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg. She was the 
first president of the Russian Academy, founded in 1754. 
and superintended the compilation of a great dictionary ої 
the Russian language. D. Jan. 16,1810. Her autobiogra- 
phy was published in English in 1840. 

Dass, daas, PETER: Norwegian poet; b. 1647; parish priest 
at Alstahoog, in Nordland, from 1689 till his death. His 
works (Samlede Skrifter, edited by A. E. Erichsen, З vols. 
1874-77) comprise satirical, descriptive, religious, and occa- 
sional poems. He was a favorite poet of the Norwegian 
peasantry throughout the eighteenth century and during 
the first half of the nineteenth, and his Nordlands Trompet. 
a rhymed description of the whole region included in what 
is now the bishopric of Tromse, is still popula’: D. Aug. 
1708. G. L. KITTREDGE. 


Da'sya [a mod. quasi-Lat. formation from Gr. 8aevs. thick. 
shaggy |: a genus of red algw, of the family Riodomelacer., 
nine or ten species of which are found in the U. NS., and seven 
species in the British islands. They have pear-shaped spores, 
borne in ovate conceptacles upon the smaller branches. The 
genus includes some very handsome seaweeds, 


Dasypodi'de [from Dasypus, the typical genus; from 
Gr. Sarvs, thick + rods, wo8ds, foot]: а family of edentate 
mammals E the armadillos; charactegized by 
having the back and head protected by bony shields formel 
of numerous pieces, and the tail encased in bony rings or 
covered with irregular plates, The teeth are numerous and 
simple, and, with the exception of Tatusia. there is but a 
single set. The neck vertebrie are short and broad, and the 
second and third or more are united. The lumbar vertebre 
have long processes reaching to the bony shield, the clavi- 
cles are well developed, the femur has a third trochanter, 
and the fore foot has three, four, or five strong claws. By 
some authorities the genera CHLAMYDOPHORUS (у. t.) and 
Tatusia ave made the types of distinct families, leaving the 
genera Dasypus, Xenurus, Priodon, and Tolypeutes. Se 
ARMADILLO. F. A. Lvcas. 


Das'yure [from Gr. 8acds, thick, shaggy, hairy + obpd 
tail]: the common name for any member of the genus Das- 
yurus and family Dasyuride; a group of flesh-eating mar- 
supial mammals, which plays much the part among maru- 

ials that the weasels do in the order Carnivora. The dental 
ormula is I. $,C. 4, Pm. $, M. f x 2, or 42 teeth in ail 
The dasyures are animals of moderate size, found in Au~ 
tralia, Tasmania, New Guinea, and some of the adjacent 
islands. Most species are more or less spotted, and, as the 
name implies, they have bushy tails. The viverrine dasvure 
(D. viverrinus), a typical species, is about 2 feet іп totsl 
length, gray or brownish-black above, spotted with white on 
the head and body; light brown or whitish beneath. It 
is a resident of Tasmania and New South Wales, and i5 
destructive to poultry. See also the articles ‘TASMANIAN 
DEVIL, TASMANIAN WOLF, and THYLACINID®. 
F. А. Lucas. 


DASYURIDÆ 


Dasyuridæ [New Lat., from Dasyurus, the typical genus 
+ 44е, a zoólogical suffix denoting “ family "]: a family of 
marsupial mammals of Australasia. See THYLACINIDÆ. 

Da’ta [things given; nent. plur. of perf. pass. pte. of 
Lat. dare, give}: things given or admitted; quantities and 
facts given, known, or admitted, by which to find things or 
results unknown; in geometry, the quantities or conditions 
which are assumed to be known in any problem. Thus in 
the problem, (Given the base, altitude, ES area, to construct 
the triangle, the duta are: 1. that the figure is a triangle; 
2, that it has a certain straight line for its base; 3, that its 
vertex is at à known distance from its base; and 4, that its 
area has a known magnitude. 


Dat’ames: a Persian general and satrap, fourth century 


B. C. ; son of a Carian father and a Scythian mother. His 
principal fields of action were Asin Minor and Syria. He 


experienced the fate accorded to many distinguished. com- 
manders of antiquity, such as Sertorius, master of Spain 
eight vears in the first century B. c. and Virinthus, sec- 
ond century B. с., and, in modern times, Wallenstein and 
Guise, when they sought to maintain their independence 
against despotism, or when they became dangerous to roy- 
alty. He is known to modern times only by short notices 
of Diodorus of Sicily, about 50 в. с.. and of Polven the Mace- 
donian. second century A. D., author of Sírafegemata, and 
hv а very interesting account of him by Cornelius Nepos 
(first century B. c.). Nepos considers him the most valiant 
and capable of barbarian generals, with the exception of the 
two Carthaginians, Hamilcar and Hannibal; as one who 
owed his success not to the command of great armies, but to 
an individual ability almost unequaled. The scanty details 
of his life furnished us justify the belief that in other times 
he might have proved one of the greatest of military com- 
manders. At first very successful in putting down an 
extensive confederated revolt, and thereupon invested with 
the command of the army destined to subject insurgent 
Egypt, Datames fell into disfavor with the Persian monarch 
Artaxerxes. Finding himself distrusted and imperiled. he 
set up for himself, and was victorious over the powerful 
forces sent against him. Found too great to be conquered, 
he was betrayed by a friend, and murdered in a conference 
about 362 B. c. Revised by C. К. ADAMS. 


Da’ тү [Med. Lat. data' rius, deriv. of datum, given, the 
first word in the date of papal documents; for example, 
"Datum Rome apud Sanctum Petrum," ete., Given at 
Rome Jan. 1, ete.]: one of the chief officials of the Roman 
curia. The ordinary graces, in foro externo, granted by the 
pope (benefices, dispensations, etc.) | through his hands, 
At present the office is always held by a cardinal, who is en- 
titled pro-datary. It dates in its present form from the 
thirteenth century. At the death of the pope the activity 
of the datary's office ceases, all petitions being handed over 
to the cardinals until the election of a successor. See J. Н. 
Bangen, Dre römische Curie (Münster, 1854); Bouix, Trac- 
tatus de Curia Romana (Paris, 1859). J.J. KEANE, 

Date [O. Fr. date > Mod. Fr. datte : Ital. dattilo < Vat. dac- 
tylus = Gr. 8dervAos, name of the date-fruit; a Semitic loan- 
word, having originally no connection with the word for fin- 
ger]: the fruit of one of the palm-trees (Phaniz dactylifera) 
of Southwestern Asia and Northern Africa. It is a tall- 
growing tree, 100 or more feet in height, with a slender, 
cylindrical stem, covered with the scars of the fallen leaves, 
and surmounted by a heavy crown of numerous ascending, 
spreading, and recurving, pinnately compound leaves. 'lhe 
trees are divecious, and the flowers are borne in clusters 
upon long recurving peduncles which arise between the 
leaves. Each pistillate flower contains three separate pistils, 
but in ripening only one of the three develops. forming a one- 
seeded, fleshy fruit, the date of commerce. Dates are highly 
nutritious, containing 58 per cent. of sugar, besides other 
dizestible substances, They constitute the chief article of 
food of the inhabitants of the regions where they abound, 
and immense quantities are annually exported to all parts 
of the civilized world. In its native region the seeds are 
ground and used as food for camels and other domestic ani- 
mals. When roasted the seeds are used as a substitute for 
coffee under the name of date-coffee. The usefulness of the 
date-palin is scarcely excelled by апу other plant. and we 
can here do no more than merely mention its most impor- 
tant uses. By pressure the ripe fruits yield a delicious 
sirup; by distillation of the fermented fruits an alcoholic 
drink is made; from the sap which exudes upon the re- 
moval of the terminal bud * palm wine” is made by fer- 
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mentation; the succulent terminal bud is edible, and when 
removed for the purpose of collecting the sap is cooked and 
eaten; from the fibrous parts of the leaves and stems ropes, 
baskets, mats, ete. are made; the spongy substance of the 
trunk contains a starchy and edible substance of which some 
use is made; and, lastly, the trunk itself is used for posts 
and beams in the simple structures built by the inhabitants 
of warm climates. C. E. B. 


Date [from Lat. datum, given, the first word in the dat- 
ing phrases, such as datum Rome, etc.]: the exact time when 
anything is or was or is to be done. The careful observance 
of dates is of the utmost importance in the proper writing of 
history. One of the best works on this subject is L’ Art de 
vérifier lea Dates, written by the Benedictines of St.-Maur. 
See CHRONOLOGY. 

Date-plum : See Diospyros. 


Dath'olite, or Datolite [from Gr. Sareîo@au, divide + AíQos, 
are a mineral composed of boro-silicate of calcium with 
a little water. It occurs in & white opaque massive form 
and in brilliant crystals, either colorless or of a red, gray. or 
green tint. It is found in Norway and Italy and in New 
Jersey and the Lake Superior region. 


Datís: а Persian general sent by Darius the First to in- 
vade Greece; commanded the army in conjunction with 
Artaphernes; was defeated at MARATHON (q. v.) by Miltiades, 
and was afterward put to death by the Spartans. 


Dative Case: See DECLENSION. 


Datiya, da-tee' va: a town in Bundelkhand, Central India; 
capital of a feudatory state of the same name: 125 miles 
S. E. of Agra (see map of N. India, ref. 6-Е). It is inclosed 
by a stone wall 30 feet high. Pop. 30,000. 


Datu’ra [from Hindustani dhà/ura]: a genus of herbs of 
the family Solanacee; natives — of warm climates in 
both hemispheres. D. stramonium (thorn-apple, Jamestown 
or “Jimson " weed of the U. S., where it is naturalized) fur- 
nishes the drug STRAMONIUM (q. v.). Many species are culti- 
vated in greenhouses for the beauty of their flowers. They 
all possess narcotic properties similar to those of belladonna. 


Daubenton, do buáü'ton', Louris JEAN Marte, M. D.: nat- 
uralist; b. at Montbar, France, May 29, 1716. He studied 
medicine in Paris, and began in 1742 to collaborate with 
Buffon upon the first part of his natural history. He was 
well qualified for this task by his sound judgment, scrupu- 
lous accuracy, and patient industry, which enabled him to 
rectify some of Buffon’s errors and hasty theories, and to 
enrich the work with many new and important facts in the 
anatomy of animals. In 1745 he was appointed curator and 
demonstrator of the cabinet of natural history in Paris, of 
which he had charge for nearly fifty years. He became 
Professor of Natural History in the College of France in 
1778. He contributed many scientific articles to the first 
Encyclopédie, edited by Diderot. and introduced the merino 
sheep into France. D. in Paris, Jan. 1, 1800. See Cuvier, 
Notice sur la Vie de Daubenton. 


Daubento’nia [so named in honor of the French natu- 
ralist Daubenton]: the generic name given to the aye-aye 
(Chiromys madagascariensis) by Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire. It 
has precedence over Chiromys, and by the law of priority 
should be used. F. A. L. 

Daubeny, dawb'ni, CHARLES GILES BRIDLE, M. D., F. R.S.: 
chemist and naturalist; b. at Stratton, England, Feb. 11, 
1795. He was for many years Professor of Chemistry, Bot- 
any, and Rural Economy in the University of Oxford. He 
visited the U. S. in 1837. Among his works аге a Deacrip- 
tion of Active and Extinct Volcanoes, with Remarks on their 
Origin (1826); a Sketch of the 9 of North America, 
and Lectures on Agriculture (1841). D. Dec. 12, 1867. 


Dauber: a name applied to various mud-wasps; hymen- 
opterous insects of the family Sphegidæ and the genus 
Pelopeus ; natives of various parts of America, some of the 
species being quite common in the U. S. This name is 
given on account of the remarkable nest which the mother- 
insect. eonstruets, bringing lumps of mud in her mouth, 
which she arranges into cells, inwardly very smooth and 
regular, but outwardly looking like masses of clay. In 
these cells she lays her eggs. one in each cell, and with it 
she seals up a large number of spiders, alive, but paralyzed 
by her sting. The eggs hatch, the grub feeds on the spiders, 
goes into the pupa state, and, finally, having burst its co- 
coon, gnaws through the wall of earth and escapes, a per- 
fect insect. 


672 lI'AUBIGNÉ 

D'Aubigné, do been và', JEAN HENRI MERLE, D. D.: Swiss 
divine and historian; b. at Eaux-Vives, near Geneva, Aug. 
16, 1794. His father’s name was Louis Merle. Having 
studied theology at Geneva and Berlin (under Neander) he 
became pastor of the French Protestant ehurch in Hamburg, 
1818: court preacher in Brussels, 1823; Professor of Church 
History in the Theological Seminary of the Evangelical 
Church at Geneva, 1831. His principal work is a J/istory 
of the Reformation in the Sixteenth Century (1835), trans- 
lations of which have obtained extensive circulation in 
Great. Britain and the U. S. In 1863 he began to publish a 
History of the Reformation in Europe in the Time of Cal- 
vin. He also published the Protector (Cromwell)—a. Vindi- 
cation (1848). Ile is much praised for the vivacity of his 
style, the fervor of his piety, and the pronounced orthodoxy 
of his opinions, but he has no standing as an authority. D. 
in Geneva, Oct. 21, 1872. 


D'Aubigné, THÉODORE AGRIPPA: See AUBIGNE, D’. 

Daubigny, а01кеп усе’, CHARLES FRANÇOIS: landscape- 
painter; b. in Paris, Feb. 15, 1817. Pupil of Edmé Daubi- 
gnv and of Paul Delaroche; first-class medals, Salons, 1857, 
1859, and 1869; officer Legion of Honor 1874. Daubigny is 
commonly associated with the fainous Fontainebleau group 
of painters, just as Corot is sometimes, though neither of 
them painted in the forest or at Barbizon. They both be- 
long to the same general movement in art as Millet, Rous- 
sean, and Diaz, but. Daubigny has gone further in the direc- 
tion of absolute truth to nature than any of them. He lived 
and studied so much out of doors that he has tried in his 
victures, more than any of the great landseape-painters of 
[is day, to preserve the actual look of nature. He was not 
content to use facts for a basis and paint. his remembered 
impressions, Perhaps it was a matter of temperament with 
him, or possibly he found the results of such work as he 
may have attempted, if he followed the methods of Corot 
and others who preceded him, less satisfactory than those 
he achieved when he adhered more closely to his studies 
from nature, Be that as it may, there is in his work more 
of the impression of what we funey we have seen ourselves 
than there is in the ereations of the other great artists, and 
we аге apt to think that Daubigny's landscapes contain 
more actual truth than is to be found in any others. But 
while fidelitv to nature's looks is & conspicuous quality in 
his painting, it by no means overshadows others that are 
essential in the highest fields of landscape. His work is 
most highly appreciated by artists, and |. is distinetly a 
* painter's painter.” They like his honest direct method, his 
evident sincerity, and they admire his winning, tender way 
of depicting Nature, copying her many moods with a loving 
hand that fears to add or take away lest her fair beauty be 
marred. There is no exaggeration, no falsifying in his pic- 
tures in one place, or toning down to make them more force- 
ful in another; everything is kept in its just relation to 
every other thing, and his work seems as absolutely truthful 
in effect as paint can make it. One of the finest of his land- 
scapes is in the collection of John G. Johnson, Philadelphia, 
representing a view of a town by а riverside; and а small 
canvas On the River Oise, a wonderfully beautiful effect of 
afternoon sunshine, was in the collection of G. I. Seney 
(sold in New York, 1891). His pictures are frequently seen 
in publie exhibitions in the U. S., and a large number of 
excellent canvasses by him are owned in this country. Sev- 
eral works are in the Louvre, and an especially fine one, А 
Sluice in the Oplevoz Valley, formerly in the Luxembourg 
Gallery, is in (lis Museum at Rouen. Daubigny traveled 
and studied in Italy when a voung man, but painted al- 
most all of his pictures in France. Не had a studio at 
Auvers-sur-Oise, another in Paris, and a studio boat in 
Which he made leisurely trips along the Seine and the Oise, 
painting as he traveled. He was ап etcher of great. talent 
and left a large number of plates. It may justly be said 
of him that he never painted a bad picture, and he ranks 
deservedly among the three or four greatest masters of 
landseape-painting of his century, An excellent. biogra- 
phical sketch of Daubigny was published in the Century 
Magazine, July, 1892. D. in Paris, Feb. 19, 1878. 

WILLIAM А. COFFIN. 


Daubigny, CuarLes Pierre (called Kan): landscape- 
yainter; son of C. Е. Daubigny; b. in. Paris. June 9, 1846. 
Papil of his father; medal, Salon, 1868; third-class medal, 
Salon, 1874. An excellent painter whose style is individual 
and whose methods are frank and direct, He painted in 
company with his father in the valleys of the Seine and 
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Oise, and also on the Normandy coasts. One of the best of 
his works is The St. Simeon Farm (1879). D. at Auvers- 
sur-Oise, May, 1886. W. A. C. 


Daubrée, dó'brà', GABRIEL AUGUSTE: mining engineer and 
geologist; member of the Institute; b. at Metz, 1%14: from 
the Polytechnic School and the School of Mines entered the 
corps of mining engineers in 1834, and was one of the eom- 
mission to explore Algeria. In 1839 he was Professor of 
Mineralogy and Geology at the Academy of Strassburg and 
engineer of mines of that residency, and engineer-in-chi-f 
in 1859. In 1861 he was called to Paris us Professor of 
Geology in the Museum of Natural History ; the next vear 
professor in the school of mines; in 1867 inspector-yzeneral 
of mines: and in 1872 director of the school of mines. Of- 
cer of the Legion of Honor in 1858, he was made grand 
officer in 1869. In 1861 Daubrée was elected almost unani- 
mously а member of the Institute. He published many mem- 
oirs in the Annales des Mines and in the Comptes Rendina 
of the Academy. D. in Paris, May 29, 1896. W. R. H. 


D’ Aubusson, PIERRE: See AUBUSSON, р”. 


Daudet, do dà, ALPHONSE: author; b. at Nimes, France, 
May 13, 1840; settled in Paris in 1857; made his début in 
literature with some poems—Les Amonreuses (1858); La 
Double Conversion (1859). In 1864 he became secretary to 
the Duke of Morny. Asa dramatist he achieved no зш! 
suceess—ZLa dernière idole (1862); ТГАТ blanc (Asti: 
Le sacrifice (1869) ; Lise Tavernier (1872), ete. But it is by 
his prose-writings that he acquired his great fame— Lettres 
de mon moulin (1866); Lettres à un absent (1871); Aventures 
prod igieuses de Tartarin de Tarascon (1872); Contes du luii 
(1873), etc. Ile is best known by his novels—Juck (1876): 
Le nabab (187%): Les rots en exil (1880); Numa Roumestan 
(1881); Sapho (1884); Tartarin aur les Alpes (1885); La 
Belle Nivernaise (1886); Р Immortel (1888): Port- Taraseon: 
dernières aventures de lC'éllustre Tartarin (1890). Several of 
these books have been dramatized, but without attainiug the 
success of the originals. La Lutte pour la Vie. amplifying 

art of the story of /Immortel, has perhaps come nearest. 
audet was one of the leaders of the naturalistic school in 
France, and in one respect he approached real life nearer 
than anybody else; several characters in Le nabab, Les rois 
en eril, and especially in ÜZmimortel, a satiric picture of the 
Académie Francaise, are recognized portraits. D. Dec. 16. 
1897. See Jules Claretie, Alphonse Daudet, in the series 
Célébrités Contemporaines; also Daudet's own reminiscences. 
Trente ans de Paris, à travers ma vie et mes livres (1957). 
Revised by A. R. Marsa. 

Daudet, Lovis Marre Ernest: novelist and historian: 
brother of Alphonse Daudet; b. at Nimes, France, May 31. 
1837. He went to Paris in 1857, and, with the exception of 
а year or two of work on journals of the provinces, has livel 
there ever since. From 1860 to 1870 he was a publie fune- 
tionary, but after 1870 he became a reactionist —now Bona- 
partist, now Legitimist. He early began to write beth 
novels and historical works, and has carried on the рагай 
production of the two. Among his novels the following ar: 
worth mentioning: Jean le Guewr (1871); Lea Dames de 
Ribeaupin (1872); Le Roman de Delphine (4873); енге 
(1876); La Baronne Amalfi (1871); Madame Robernier 
(1879); La Carmelite (1883). Among his historical works 
are Le Cardinal Consalvi (1868); L’Agonie de la Commune, 
la France et les Bonapartes (1871): Le Ministère de M.de 
Martignac (1875); Le Procès des Ministres (A871): [Histor 
des consptrations royalistes du Midi sous la Beérulition 
(1881); Histoire de la Restauration. (1882) 3 Histoire de 
l'émigration (1886, seq.) ; Les Bourbons et la Russie pendant 
la Révolution frangaise (1888). A. К. Marsa. 


Daun, down, LEOPOLD JOSEPH Marta, Count von: ап 
Austrian general; b. in Vienna, Sept. 25. 1705. He served 
with distinction against the Turks, fought in the war of th: 
Austrian succession, and became а field-marshal in 17M. 
He was commander-in-chief of the Imperial army in the 
Seven Years’ war. On June 18, 1757, he defeated Frederick 
the Great at Kolin, where the loss of the Prussians wa 
very severe, On Oct. 14, 1758, he gained a victory over 
Frederick at Hochkirchen, and in the following year. а) 
Maxen, forced Сеп. Fink and his whole army to surrender. 
On Aug. 15, 1760, he was defeated at Liegnitz, and on Nov. 
3, 1761. at Torgnu. These reverses have been attributed te 
a certain dilatoriness in his operations, and a neglect to fol- 
low up his successes. He was appointed. president of the 
Aulie council in 1762. D. Feb. 5, 1766. 
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Daunou, 10 поо’, PIERRE CLAUDE FRANÇOIS: statesman 
and author: b. at Boulogne-sur-Mer, France, Aug. 18, 1761. 
He was elected in 1793 a member of the National Convention, 
in which he acted with moderation, opposing the execution 
of Louis XVI. and the proscription of the Girondists. He 
was the first president of the Council of Five Hundred, and 
a member of the committee which formed the constitution 
of the year VIII. (1800). He was editor of the Journal des 
Sarantis from 1816 to 1838, and became Professor of His- 
tory in the College of France in 1819. He published an 
Еау on the Temporal Power of the Pope (1910) and a 
Course of Historical Studies (20 vols, 1842, et seq). D. 
June 20, 1840. See Walckenaer, Notice sur la Vie de Dau- 
nou (1841). 

Dau'phin (Lat. de/phinus): the former title of the eldest 
son and heir-apparent to the King of France. It was orig- 
inally the title of the sovereign lords of the province of 
Dauphiné, In 1349 Humbert, lord of Vienne, dying with- 
out issue, bequeathed his possessions to Charles of Valois, 
on condition that the heir-apparent to the throne of France 
should bear the title of Dauphin of Vienne. "This title was 
abolished at the revolution of 1830, the lust dauphin being 
the Duke of Angoulême. 


Dauphiné, д0 fcé'nà' : a former province in the southeast 
of France; now comprised in the departments of Dróme, 
Hautes-Alpes. and Isère; bounded on the E. by Piedmont 
and Savoy, Э. by Provence, and N. and W. by the Rhone; 
was added to the Roman empire and formed a part succes- 
sively of the Burgundian kingdom, Carlovingian and German 
empires. The chief towns were Grenoble, Vienne, Gap, and 
Valence, Before the end of the twelfth century it was 
divided into small principalities, of which the Dauphins of 
Viennois became the most powerful, and extended their 
authority at the expense of their neighbors. In 1349 it was 
ceded to the crown of France, and was governed by the 
king's son as a separate province till 1457 when it was in- 
corporate with the Кил. Its inhabitants sympathized 
with the Vaudois and with the Reformers of the sixteenth 
century, and suffered from persecutions. The province was 
ravaged in 1692 by the Duke of Savoy and Prince Eugene. 

Dauw, or Burehell's Zebra [Equus burchelli]: a wild 
ass of Southern Africa, resembling the true zebra, but not 
ко beautiful, its stripes being far less brilliant, and not dis- 
tributed over the whole body. 


Davalos, daa-vaa'lés, GIL RAMIREZ : Spanish soldier: b. at 
Baeza, in Castile, about 1505. Не was a follower of Antonio 
de Mendoza, who went to Peru as viceroy in 1551; Davalos, 
accompanying him, was made corregidor of Cuzco, and 
when Giron revolted, in 1553, was seized, deprived of bis 
papers, and. expelled from the city. Не took part in the 
campaign which ended in Giron's downfall; was made 
нса mayor of Quito іп 1556; founded Cuenca in 1557, 
and subdued the Сайагеѕ Indians; and in 1558 succeeded 
his brother, Egidio Ramirez Davalos, as governor of Quijos 
or the Land of Cinnamon, in the forests about the river 
Sapo, He founded there Baeza, Archidona, and other 
towns, and formed a flourishing community which was 
afterward abandoned in great part. In 1561 he retired to 
Riobamba, near Quito, where, probably, he died. 

ERBERT Н. SMITH. 


Dav'enant, Sir WiLLIAM: dramatic poet; b. at Oxford, 
Fngland, in 1605; began to write at an early age, and, after 
the production of several masques and tragi-comedies, the 
most famous of which is The Wits, he succeeded Ben Jon- 
“on as poet-laureate in 1637. He became manager of Drury 
Lane theater in 1639, but joined the king’s side in the civil 
war and served with distinction throughout the struggle. 
Taking command of a colonizing expedition to Virginia, he 
жаз captured by a government vessel and thrown into 
prison, where he devoted himself to the composition of his 
tile Gondibert, the best known of his works. His release, 
due. it is said, to the intercession of the poet Milton, was 
followed by the production of a number of pieces to which 
he gave the name of operas, and of which only one, The 
Cruclty of the Spaniards in Peru, had merit enough to sur- 
Vive. After the Restoration his prosperity returned, and 
he enjoyed the favor of the court until his death in 1668. 
His writings mark a revulsion from the romanticism of the 
Elizabethan age without presenting anything desirable in 
its place, and though Gondibert contains many striking and 
rlezmnt lines it is generally dull and cumbrous in style. 
while his other poems, especially his plays, аге artificial and 
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unsuited to the modern taste. А collection of his plays, 
with a memoir, edited by Logan and Maidment, was pub- 
lished at Edinburgh (5 vols., 1872-74). 

Davenport: city. river-port. and important railway cen- 
ter; capital of Scott eo, Iu. (for location of county, see 
map of Iowa, ref. 5-L): pleasantly situated on the Missis- 
sippi at the foot of the Upper Rapids; 330 miles above St. 
Louis апа 184 miles W. by S. from Chicago, It occupies 
the base and higher parts of a bluff which rises gradually 
and extends along the river 3 miles, and lies opposite the 
western. terminus of the Hennepin Canal, now (1893) being 
built to connect the Mississippi river with the Great Lakes. 
A fine iron railway and carriage bridge across the Missis- 
sippi river, built by the U. S. Government and the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific R. R. Company, at a cost of $1,200.- 
000, connects Davenport with Rock Island, containing the 
great central armory and arsenal of the U. S., and with the 
city of Rock Island, on the Illinois shore. 

е was founded in 1835. It has thirty churches, 
а public library, Academy of Natural Sciences, founded in 
1867, whose proceedings are published regularly, and which 
possesses a scientific library and a very fine collection of 
relies of the ancient mound-builders of the Mississippi val- 
lev, an imposing Masonic Temple, St. Ambrose College, 
Kemper Hall, Griswold College, St. Katharine’s Hall, Col- 
lege of the Immaculate Conception, two large business col- 
leges, complete system of sada and parochial schools, two 
fine opera-houses, and new U. S. Government building. 

Manu factiures.—The census of 1890 shows 463 manufac- 
turing extablishments here; capital, $8,283,078 ; persons ern- 
ployed, 5.060; wages paid. $2,170,510; eost of material used, 
$5.852,527; value of products, 9,944,709. The flour and 
grain business is important, and lumber, agricultural ma- 
chinery, farming tools, woolen goods, glucose, maecaroni, ver- 
micelli, barrels, furniture, cordage, vinegar, paints, watches, 
canned goods, clothing, potterv, carriages, steam-engines 
and machinery, cigars, cte., are among the manufactured 
products. 

Water-works, etc.—The city is supplied by an extensive 
system of water-works, has fire-alarm telegraph, paid fire 
department, telephone connections, eleetrie street railway 
lines, and gas-works. Davenport is in the midst of extensive 
coal-fields, and is the market. for a large and highly culti- 
vated farming region. It is the see city of the Episcopal 
Church in Iowa and of the Davenport diocese of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Pop. (1870) 20,088; (1880) 21,831; (1890) 
26,872 ; (1895) 30,010. Henry J. DENISON, 


Davenport, Epwarp Loomis: actor: b. in Boston, Mass., 
Nov. 15, 1814; made his first appearance at Providence, R. I., 
in 1836; became deservedly popular both in the U.S. and 
in Great Britain, where he acted from 1847 till 1854; from 
1873 on acted in New York; married in 1849 Fanny Eliza- 
beth Vining, an English actress, D. in Canton, Pa., Sept. 
1, 1877. 


Davenport, Елххү Lity Gipsy: actress; b. in London, 
Apr. 10, 1850; daughter of Edward L. Davenport, the actor. 
Fanny Davenport made her first appearance at the Howard 
Atheneum in Boston as the child in Metamora; appeared 
in New York as the King of Spain in Faint Heart Never 
Won Fair Lady, on Feb. 14, 1862, at Niblo's Garden; 
played in Boston and Philadelphin, and under the manage- 
ment of Augustin Dalv at the Fifth Avenue theater, New 
York, in 1869. She personated a large number of different 
characters, among them Mabel Renfrew in Pique, which 
ran for 250 nights. She has made many starring-tours 
throughout the U.S., and has achieved success in Cleopa- 
tra in Sardou's play of that name. She was married to 
Edwin H. Price in 1879, but was divorced. She has since 
married Melbourne McDowell, an actor of leading róles. 

B. B. VALLENTINE. 


Davenport, Ina: politician; b. at Hornellsville, N. Y., 
June 28, 1841; educated at Bath, Steuben co., N. Y., and at 
New Haven, Conn.; elected to New York Senate in 1877, 
and re-elected in 1879; served during both terms as chair- 
man of committee on commerce and navigation; In 1881 he 
was elected controller of the State of New York, and in 
1884 and 1886 member of Congress. In 1885 he was the 
Republican candidate for Governor of New York, but was 
not elected. 


Davenport, Јонх, B. D.: Puritan divine and colonist ; 
b. at Coventry, England, in 1597; educated at Oxford; en- 
tered the Anglican priesthood and became minister of St. 


Git 

. 
Stephen's church, London. In consequence of his Puritani- 
cal principles and practice he was obliged to leave the Es- 
tablished Chureh and in 1633 removed to Holland, return- 
ing in 1635 to England, where he aided in obtaining the 
atent of the Massachusetts colony. In. 1657 he went to 
extn, Massachusetts Bay, and in 1638. became one of the 
founders of the New Haven colony, In 1639 he became one 
of the “seven pillars,” as the governing body of the settle- 
ment was called, and in 1660 he sheltered Goffe and Whal- 
ley, the regicides. He opposed the union of the colonies of 
New Haven and Hartford, and chiefly for this reason ac- 
cepted a call to the First church of. Boston, over which. he 
was installed Dee. 9, 1668. Published A Discourse about 
Civil Gorerument in a New Plantation (1673) and other 
works, D. of apoplexy Mar. 15, 1670, and was buried in the 
tomb of his friend John Cotton, 

David: chief town of the district of Chiriqui, depart- 
ment of Panama, Colombia; on one of the narrowest parts 
of the Isthmus of Panama, near the boundary of Costa Rica 
(see map of Central America, ref. 10-К). It is on a river 
about 10 miles from the Pacifie coast, in a rich alluvial 
plain, and near the extinct volcano of Chiriqui. A coal field 
extends nearly across the isthmus in the vicinity of David. 
It has considerable trade. Pop. about 9,000. M. W. Н. 


David (in Heb. “үүчү, beloved: Gr. дав. or AavlS; Arab. 
Dáood): опе of the most remarkable characters in history ; 
a son of Jesse; b. at Bethlehem in Juda about 1085 B. C., 
according to the chronology of Ussher. In his youth he 
followed the occupation of a shepherd, and he acquired great 
skill as a musician, He was received into the household of 
Saul, King of Israel, who, we are told. was troubled with an 
"evil spirit." David, by playing upon the harp, soothed 
and “refreshed " Saul, aid." (die evil spirit departed from 
him." Not long afterward, David slew in single combat a 
Philistine giant named Goliath, and, as a reward for later 
exploits, received Michal, Sauls daughter. in marriage. 
But Saul was offended by the praises which David received 
for his prowess, and not only regarded his son-in-law with 
bitter jealousy, but made repeated attempts upon his life. 
David was obliged to fly for safety to Achish, King of 
Gath. When David was thirty years old Saul was slain in а 
battle with the Philistines, and David was made king of the 
tribe of Judah, reigning at Hebron for seven. years and a 
half, while [shbosheth, Saul’s son, was in power on the east 
side of the Jordan, and for two years was obeyed by all 
the tribes except Judah, After the murder of Ishbosheth, 
David became king of the whole nation. He was victorious 
in all his wars, and under his sway the kingdom of Israel 
acquired great prosperity and power, One of his sorest 
trials was the rebellion and death of his favorite son, Absa- 
lom. David died in 1015 в. C.. and Solomon, his son, succeed- 
ed to the throne. In David all the feelings und passions ap- 
pear to have been. singularly intense and. powerful, and by 
them he was again and again betrayed into great faults and 
even crimes, Yet his character, on a whole, exhibits a rare 
magnanimity, as shown in his sparing Saul. his bitterest 
enemy, when that king was completely in his power. (See 
1 Sam. xxiv.) [It should be borne in mind that. David was 
not subjected to the powerful restraints which publie opin- 
ion exercises in some directions on modern European. mon- 
archs. His fear of God and his generous feelings were the 
only checks to his mighty passions and that. license which 
long-continued success and a power all but unlimited in his 
own dominions tended to foster. If we consider these 
things, we shall probably find few sovereigns, even in the 
most civilized times, possessing despotie power, whose char- 
acters will beara favorable comparison with that of David. 
The Bible account of David. as traditionally interpreted, is 
perhaps self-contradictory ; but it becomes consistent when 
due attention is paid to such chronological details as those 
given in 1 Chron, xili. 9. xxvi. 31; 2 Sam. xv. 7, ete. Asa 
writer of religious poetry, and especially of that kind which 
comes home to the feelings of all sorely tried hearts, David 
has no equal among the poets of the human race, His name 
is in the title of TB of our 150 Psalms, and vet others are 
attributed to him by the books of Chronicles and by the 
New Testament. For an account of the Psalter and of 
commentaries and others works upon it, see PSALMS, 

Revised by WILLIS J. BEECHER. 

David I.: King of Scotland: sixth son of Malcolm IIT. ; 
b. 1084. He married, in 1110, Maud. a great-niece of Will- 
iam the Conqueror. He succeeded. his brother, Alexander 
LL, in 1124, and swore to maintain the right of his niece 
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Matilda to the throne of England in case her father, Henry 
L, left no male issue. Henry died in 1135. and David after- 
ward waged war against Stephen, who disputed her clan 
to the throne. David invaded England, and was defeats} 
at the * Battle of the Standard " near Northallerton in 113s. 
He promoted manufactures, education, and civilization. In 
his reign the feudal system was placed on a firm basis in 
Scotland, and through his efforts the Сейте and Angl- 
Saxon elements of the kingdom were brought Into more 
harmonious relations, As а wise law-giver and zealous 
patron of the Church he holds a foremost place among the 
early Scottish kings. Though never formally canonized he 
has often received the title of saint, and his name figures in 
the calendar prefixed to Laud's Prayer-book for Scotland 
(1657). He died in 1153, and left the throne to his graud- 
son, Malcolm IV. 


David IL, or David Bruce: King of Scotland: b. in 
1323; a son of Robert Bruce, whom he succeeded in 1229. 
His kingdom was invaded in 1332 by Edward Baliol, who 
defeated the army of David in the battle of Dupplin Merr, 
and in 1333 the Scotch were again routed at Halidon Нш. 
The king was expelled, and retired to France, but his sub- 
jects continued to fight for him, and he recovered the 
throne іп 1342. Having invaded England in 1346, he was 
defeated at Neville's Cross, captured, and detained until 
1357. From that time till his death in 1371 his base suw 
servience to the English throne placed his kingdom in & 
condition of dependence. 


David, daa veed', FÉLICIEN CÉSAR: composer; b. at Сале. 
net, Vaucluse, France, Mar. 8, 1810; d. Aug. 29, 1976. He 
wrote а number of operas, symphonies, ete., but his fame 
rests chiefly on the symphonic ode entitled Zhe Desert, for 
orchestra and male voices. 


David. daa vit, FERDINAND: violin-player and teacher: 
b. in Hamburg, Germany, Jan. 19, 1810. He was a pupil of 
Spohr and an intimate friend of Mendelssohn. Не was 
greatly beloved by his pupils, among whom are a large num- 
ber of celebrities, the most eminent being Joachim ang 
Wilhelmj. He revived many works of the old Italian, 
German, and French schools, which he edited with ac- 
companiments, bowings, marks of expressions, ete., and 
was sought for by publishers to edit all the later critica. 
editions of the violin classics, D. in Leipzig. July 1%, 1873. 

DUDLEY Bucs. 

David, ага vecd', Jacques Lovis: historical painter: h. 
in Paris, Aug. 31, 1748; pupil of Vien; Prix de Rome 1774: 
commander Legion of Honor. He was the recognized head 
of the Freneh school during the first empire. His style i 
classical in the extreme, and he considered truth to nature 
as of secondary importance compared with the conventions: 
forms of the antique. His principles were combated br 
Ingres, and the revolt against classicalismm Was carried or 
by Delacroix and Géricault, the chiefs of “the men of 18307 
A portrait by David of Madame liécamier, in the Louvre, is 
one of the best works he produced in that branch of art, in 
which he was highly successful. Several of his most im- 
portant compositions are in the Versailles Museum, inciad- 


ing the Coronation of Napoleon and Josephine. D. ir 
Brussels, Dec. 29, 1825. W. A. C. 


David, JÉnOwE FrÉDÉRIC PAUL, Baron: French politician: 
b. in Rome, June 30, 1823; a grandson of Jacques Louis 
David: іп 1859 became a member of the Corps Léizi-larif 
and a leader of the ultra-Bonapartist party; was in 15907. алі 
again in 1869, vice-president of the Corps Législatif. After 
the resignation of the Ollivier ministry (Ашин. 1970), he was 
minister of publie works in the short-lived cabinet of Count 
Palikao. He wrote Réflerions et discours sur la propriii: 
chez les Arabs (1862). D. at Langon, Gironde, Jan, 28, 1852. 


David, PIERRE JEAN, known as David d'Angers: sculp- 
tor; b. at Angers, France, Mar. 12, 1789. He gained at Paris 
the first prize (with a pension) in 1811, and then went te 
Home to pursue his studies. He formed a friendship with 
Canova, returned to France in 1816, апа produced а statue 
of the great Prince of Condé, by which he acquired a hich 
reputation, In 1826 he became a member of the Institute. 
Soon after the revolution of 1830 he was emploved by the 
government to fill the pediment of the Pantheon with 
sculptures, Among his works are the statue of the vounz 
drummer-boy Barra, busts of Washington, La Fayette. 
Arago, Goethe, and. Lamartine, апа statues of Cuvier, Re- 
cine, and Jefferson, He also made a large number of per 
traits in bas-relief, including many of the most. celebrated 
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men and women of his time. These bas-relicfs are among 
the finest things of their kind produced since the Italian 
medals of the early Renaissance. He was a republican 
member of the National Assembly in 1848. D. in Paris, Jan. 
5, 1890. 

David (Welsh, Dewi), SAINT: patron saint of Wales. The 
exact dates of his birth and death are involved in obscurity, 
though his life can be located in the sixth century. The 
hest historical account states that he was the son of Sandde 
or Xantus, Prince of Ceretica (Cardiganshire), and was born 
at Hen-Menen, or Menevia (now St. David's). He founded 
a monastery in the vale of Rhos, became a very famous the- 
ologian, and ultimately founded а see at Menevia. Не was 
canonized by Pope Calixtus I. in the twelfth century. Mar. 
1 is celebrated as his festival. 


David City : city and railway junction; capital of Butler 
co, Neb. (for location of county, see map of Nebraska, ref. 
10-G); situated in & farming section, 56 miles N. W. of 
Lincoln, Neb. Pop. (1880) 1,000; (1890) 2,028. 


Davidists, David-Georgians, or Jo'risis: a sect founded 
by David George or Joris, otherwise called John of Bruges, 
who was born at Bruges in Belgium, 1501, settled in Delft 
as glass-painter 1524; became a Lutheran, and for an at- 
tack upon a religious procession was banished for three 
years 1528: returned in 1536, and established a sect. Не 
retended to be the Messiah, denied the resurrection, and 
whl various heretical opinions. The sect existed in Holland 
nearly a century after his death. But he fled to avoid per- 
secuton in 1544, and lived quietly in Basel under the pseu- 
denym of John of Bruges, as a member of the Reformed 
Church, unsuspected by the magistracy of being the notorious 
чагу. D. in Basel, Aug. 25, 1556. In 1559 the truth came 
out, Whereupon his body was exhumed and burned. 


Davidson, ANDREW Bruce, D. D., LL. D.: Old Testament 
scholar of the Free Church of Scotland ; b. in Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland, 1831; educated at Marischal College, Aberdeen, 
and at the Free Church College, Edinburgh; became Pro- 
fesor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in New Col- 
leze, Edinburgh, 1863. In the revision of the English Bible 
he was a member of the Old Testament. company of revisers. 
Пе published a commentary on Job (1802) ; An Introductory 
Шеге Grammar (1874), which has passed through several 
editions; The Epistle to the Hebrews in Clark's Handbooks 
lor Bible Classes (1882); Job and Ezekiel in Cambridge 
Bible for Schools (1884). Wirus J. BEECHER. 


. Davidson, CranLEs, Ph. D.: author and teacher: b. at 
Streetsboro, O., July 29, 1852; educated at Iowa College (A. B. 
INTO, А. M. 1877) and Yale University (Ph. D. 1892); prin- 
cipal of Minneapolis Academy 1879-84; master in English, 
Belmont School, Belmont, Cal, 1888— He has published 
The Phonology of the Stressed Vowels of Béowulf in Publi- 
cations of the Modern Language Association, vol. vi., No. 
83; The Difference between the Seribes of Béowulf in 
Modern Language Notes, vol. v., No. 2; English in the Sec- 
тагу Schools in School and College, vol. 1., No. 10; Stud- 
tevin the English Mystery Plays, published by Yale Uni- 
versity, 

Davidson, Соко, A. M., Ph. D.: astronomer; b. in Not- 
tngham, England, May 9, 1825, of Scottish parents; removed 
to the U. 5, in 1832; graduated in 1845 at the Central High 
School of Philadelphia; entered the U. S. Coast Survey; 
served in the States bordering the Atlantie and Gulf coasts 
until 1850, when selected to take charge of a party to the 
Pacific coast; worked continuously upon the western coast, 
except during the civil war, when he served on the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts; was appointed chief engineer of an expe- 
dition for the survey of a ship-canal route across the Isthmus 
of Darien; in 1867 made a geographical reconnoissance of 
the coast of Alaska, and reported upon its products, etc., 
to Congress; in 1868 returned to the Pacific coast, and had 
charge of the field-work of the parties there; in 1869 brought 
the San. Francisco observatory in telegraphic longitude con- 
поп with Greenwich; in 1869 took charge of the expedi- 
ton to Alaska to observe the total solar eclipse of August; 
m 1572 determined the 120th meridian; іп 1874 conducted 
the U.S, transit-of-Venus party to Japan; at Nagasaki con- 
uceted the American and French transit-of-Venus stations 
hy triangulation; visited China, India, Egypt, and Europe 
for scientific study, the results of which were embodied in a 
Special report to the superintendent of the Coast Survey; 
returned to the Pacific coast to take charge of the telegraph- 
опе work and of the main triangulation and astronom- 
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ical party carrying the geodetic work across the continent : in 
[880 was in charge of the party to observe the transit. of 
Venus in New Mexico; from 1877 to 1884 regent of the Uni- 
versity of Californias published numerous works on transit 
instruments and observations, irrigation, harbor and river 
improvements, and many communications in the Proceed ings 
of the California Academy of Sciences, of which he has becn 
president since 1874. 

Davidson, Ковент, D. D.: clergyman: b. at Carlisle, Pa., 
Feb. 23, 1808; graduated at Dickinson College, where his 
father was president, in 1828, and at the Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary in 1831 ; became pastor of the Second Presby- 
terian church, Lexington, Ky., 1832; president of Transyl- 
vania University, Ky., 1840; pastor in New Brunswick 1843; 
New York city 1860; Huntington, L. I., 1864; Philadelphia 
1868. Among his numerous writings are History of the 
Presbyterian Church in Kentucky (New York, 1847); Elijah, 
а Sacred Drama, and other Poems (1861); The Christ o 
God (Philadelphia, 1870). D. in Philadelphia, Apr. 6, 1876. 


Davidson, SAMUEL. D. D., LL. D.: biblical critic; b. at 
Kellswater, near Ballymena, Ireland, Sept. 28, 1807; studied 
at the Royal College of Belfast, where he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Criticism and Literature in 1835; removed 
in 1842 to Manchester as Professor of Biblical Literature and 
Oriental Languages at the Lancashire Independent College, 
but resigned this position in 1857 and settled in London. 
Among his works are Biblical Criticism (Rd ed. 1855); 
Canon of the Bible (За ed. 1880); Introduction to the Old 
Testament (1862); Introduction to the New Testament (2d 
ed. 1882); The Doctrine of Last Things contained in the 
New Testament (1888). С. Н. Toy. 


Davidson, Tuomas, LL. D., Е. R.S., F.G.S.: palieontol- 
ogist; b. in Edinburgh, Scotland, May 17, 1817; educated 
in France and Italy in both science and art; in 1858 became 
honorary secretary of the Geological Society of London, and 
in 1865 received from its eouncil the Wollaston gold medal; 
in 1868 received a Silurian medal for his Justrations and 
History of. Silurian Life; in 1870 was awarded the gold 
medal of the Royal Society, and in 1871 received a presenta- 
tion from the Palwontographical Society; twice served as 
е of section C (British Association), and was a 
member of the general committee. His chief work was 
British Fossil Brachiopoda (5 vols.). D. Oct. 16, 1885. 


Davidson, Tuomas, M. A.: scholar: b. Oct. 25, 1840, near 
Fetterangus, parish of Deer, Aberdeenshire, Scotland ; gradu- 
ated with highest classical honors and the Simpson Greek 
prize at Aberdeen in 1860; was for several years rector of the 
Grammar (Latin) School of Old Aberdeen, and subsequently 
master in several English schools; spent considerable time in 
France and Germany ; went to Canadi in 1866 and to the U.S. 
in 1867, and after spending eight ycars in St. Louis removed 
to Cambridge, Mass., in 1875. Mr. Davidson has contributed 
to various periodicals numerous philological and philosophi- 
cal articles. After a residence of several years in Italy he 
»ublished Rosminčs Philosophical System (1882), and an 
En glish translation of окен а Psychology: The Parthenon 
Frieze and other Essays (1882); translation of Seartazzini's 
Handbook to Dante (1887) ; Lrolegomena to Tennyson's In 
Memoriam (1889); Aristotle and Ancient Educational 
Ideals (1892); translation of the eleventh book of Aristotle's 
Metaphysics (Jour. Spec. Philos., 1892). 

Revised by W. T. Harris. 


Davidson, WiLLiAM: soldier; b. in Lancaster co., Pa., 1746. 
He was educated in Charlotte Academy, North Carolina, and 
served as a major in Washington's army until 1779, when he 
was sent to re-enforce the army of Lincoln. In an engage- 
ment at Calson's Mill he was severely wounded, but was 
nevertheless able to take the field again a few months later on 
as brigadier-general. He was detached to follow the move- 
ments of Cornwallis, and if possible intercept his progress. 
On Feb. 1, 1781, Cornwallis proposed to cross the Catawba 
at Cowan's Ford. To prevent the crossing was impossible, 
and in the fight Davidson was killed. Davidson College, 
N. C., was named in his honor. 


Davidson College: an institution of learning in Meck- 
lenburg со., N. C.; founded in 1837, on an estate given for 
the purpose by William Lee Davidson, son of Gen. William 
Davidson, for whom the college was named. It was further 
endowed by a munificent gift of $258,000 from Mr. Maxwell 
Chambers, of Salisbury, N. C. It is under the control of the 
Presbyterian. denomination, all the presbyteries of. North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida being repre- 
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sented on its board of trustees, In 1893 the total number of 
graduates since organization was 644; number of students, 


150; number of instructors, Ө; number of volumes in library, 
11,000. Rev. J. В. Shearer, D. D., is president. 


Davies, CHARLES. LL. D.: U.S. military officer and math- 
einatician : b. Jan. 22, 1798, in Washington, Conn. ; graduated 
at West Point in 1515. After а year in. garrison ас New 
England posts, he resigned Dec. 1, 1816, апа was attached 
to the Military Academy as assistant. professor till May 1, 
1823. when he was ap ywinted Professor of Mathematics, 
holding his position ail Мау 31, 1837, when he again re- 
sined for a like position in Trinity College, Hartford, Conn, 
He was appointed paymaster U. S. army Nov. 17, 1841, hold- 
ing office till Sept. ЗО, 1845, and was subsequently Professor 
of Mathematics and Philosophy in the University of New 
York 1848-49, and of Hicher Mathematics in Columbia Col- 
lege, New York city, 1857-65. After leaving West Point in 
1837 he devoted most of his time and talents to the prepara- 
tion of a complete series of mathematical text-books, adopted 
largely in publie schools. He was a member of several scien- 
tifie and educational associations, D. at Fishkill Landing, 
N. Y., Sept. 18, 1876. 

Davies, Hesry EcaENE, Jr.: lawyer and general; b. in 
New York, July 2, 1836 ; educated at Harvard, Williams, and 
Columbia Colleges; studied law, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1857. In April, 1861, he entered the army as captain 
Fifth New York Volunteers; was transferred July, 1861, as 
major to the Second New York Cavalry, of which regiment 
he subsequently became colonel, remaining in command till 
Sept., 1863, when he was commissioned à brigadier-general 
of volunteers, and assigned to a command in the cavalry 
corps of the Army of the Potomac, serving with distinction 
till the close of the war (brevet major-general of volunteers 
Oct., 1864). In June, 1865. he was made а major-general, 
and assigned to the command of the middle district of Ala- 
bama, which he held till Jan. 1, 1866, when he resizned. He 
was public administrator of the city of New York from Jan., 
1866, to Jan., 1569, and assistant district attorney of the 
southern distriet of New York from July 20, 1870, to Dec. 31, 
1872. D.at Middleboro, Mass., Sept. 6, 1894. 


Davies, Sir Jouy: poet and judge; b. in Wiltshire, Eng- 
land, in 1570; educated at Oxford. He was appointed solici- 
tor-general of Ireland in 1603, and published in 1612 A Dis- 
course of the True Reasons Why Ireland has Never been En- 
tirely Subdued. an able work. In 1620 he was elected a mem- 
ber of the English Parliament. His chief poem, entitled 
Nosce Teipsum (1599), is a good type of the intellectual or 
metaphysical style of poss. and from its clear and con- 
densed expression of abstract thought has been likened to 
Pope's Essuy on Man. Its influence can be traced in the 
writings of Sir WILLIAM DAVENANT (q. v.) and other writers 
of philosophie verse. He became lord chief justice in 1626, 
and died Dec. 7, in the sume year. 


Davies, Lovis HENRY : member of Canadian Parliament; 
b. at Charlottetown, P. E. L, Мау 4, 1845, and educated at 
Prince of Wales College. Не was admitted to the bar in 
1866; has been solicitor-general, premier, and attorney-gen- 
eral of Prinee Edward Island; entered the Dominion Par- 
liament in 1882, and has been returned at each subsequent 
election up to and including that of 1891. He was one of 
the Canadian counsel before the International Fishery Com- 
mission at Halifax in 1877, and is now (1893) president of 
the Merchants’ Dunk of Prince Edward Island. 

NEIL MACDONALD. 


Davies, SAwvrEL, D. D.: Presbyterian divine of Welsh de- 
seent; b. near Summit Ridge, Newcastle co., Del., Nov. 3, 
1724. In 1747 he was ordained as an evangelist, and spent 
some years in. missionary work in Hanover co., Va., organ- 
izing the first presbytery in Virginia in 1755. He was one 
of the founders of the Colleze of New Jersey, and succeeded 
Jonathan Edwards as president of it in 1759. He was noted 
for his eloquence as a preacher, A collection of his sermons 
was published in London soon after his death. The last 
American edition, in three volumes(1851), contains an essay 
on the life and times of the author by Rev. Albert Barnes. 
D. in Princeton, N. J.. Feb. 4 1761. — 


Davies, Tuomas: author of the Life of David Garrick 
(1780); b. probably in 1712; studied at Edinburgh, and be- 
came an unsuccessful actor in London, where he was also a 
bookseller and publisher. He was a friend of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, who was warmly attached to him. Attacked by 
Churchill in the Mosecad, he was compelled by ridicule 
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to leave the stage. Р. іп 1785. See Boswell's Life of John- 
son. 

Davila, or De Avila, dá-aa'vée-lià, ALONZO: а Храп, 
soldier; b. about 1485. He went to America, and in Is 
was in Cuba, where he joined the expedition of Grijalva tà 
the coast of Mexico, commanding one of his ships. Ketum- 
ing to Cuba (1519) he took service with Hernando Cortes, 
and during the march to Mexico was one of his miest trun. 
captains, In 1520 he marched with Cortes against Narvaez, 
and subsequently, it would appear, was employed as an agent 
to the audience of San Domingo, where he obtained fer 
Cortés authority to conquer and govern all of New spam. 
Returning to Mexico, Davila was sent to Spain with the 
treasure which had been collected, and important (іра 
(June, 1522). Near the Azores his ships were captured by 
French corsairs; all the treasure was lost, and Davila hini- 
self was held a prisoner for several vears, though he sut- 
ceeded in sending his dispatches to Spain. In the end he 
was ransomed, and returning to Spain was appointed cont- 
ador of Yucatan, a province which had not yet been con- 
quered. Montejo, the newly appointed governor of Yuva- 
tun, had equipped an expedition to take possession of his 
domain, and Davila accompanied him as second in command 
(1997). Soon after they arrived there Montejo sent him iu 
a region on the west coast, in search of gold which had beet 
reported; there his headstrong proceedings provoked con- 
flicts with the Indians, Davila was unable to return, and after 
terrible sufferings made his way to Truxillo in Honduras. 
He subsequently rejoined Montejo. and in 1537 took part iu 
another expedition to Yueatan. Of his subsequent. сапат 
nothing is known. HERBERT Н. млн. 


Davila, ог De Avila. ALoxzo: nephew of the soldier: h. 
in Mexico city about 1540. In 1566 he and his yourpr 
brother, Gil Gonzalez Davila, were accused of plotting to 
overthrow the government, murder the members of the axdi 
ence, and make Martin Cortés (the Marques del Valle) King 
of New Spain. It is doubtful if such a scheme was ever 
seriously contemplated, or that the Davilas were guilty of 
anything more than discontent and grumbling; but ther 
were tried, condemned, and beheaded at Mexico, Aug. 3, 
1566. See CORTÉS, MARTIN. HERBERT Н. мн. 


Davila, ог De Avila, GIL GoNZALEZ : Spanish historian: 
b. at Avila, 1570. He studied at Rome, subsequently had s 
minor ecclesiastical office at Salamanca. and in 1612 was 
made royal chronicler of Castile. Among his works are 
Vida del rey Henrique 3° (1638) and Teatro eclesiastien а? 
las iglesias de las Widias occidentales (1645 and 164. D. 
at Madrid, 1658. Н.П. 3. 


Davila, PEDRO ARIAS: See PEDRARIAS. 


Davila y Padilla, Acvsrıx: Mexican historian: h. in 
the city of Mexico, 1562. Не entered the Dominican oni? 
in 1579, and was prior of the convent of Puebla de los Au- 
geles in Tlascala; he was also а noted lecturer on pLii x” 
;ohv and theology. In 1599 he visited Spain and Rome on 
Business of his order, and was appointed Archbishop of 
Santo Domingo the same year. D. at Santo Domingo, 168. 
His Historia de la provincia de Santiago de Мето Wit 
first published at Madrid, 1596. There are later едк, 
that of Valladolid, 1634, having the title Varia Ийиги i 
la Nueva Espana y Florida. The work is primarily a bis 
tory of the Doninieans in. Mexico, but contains much «f 
general interest. HERBERT П. suru. 


Davin, NıcgoLas FrLoop: Canadian author; b. at Kilfn- 
ane, Ireland, Jan. 13, 1843; educated privately and at 
Queen's College, Cork. He was admitted to the Engish 
bar in 1868, and was correspondent for the London Stuer 
ard during the Franco-German war. He was sent to Wash 
ington, D. C., by the Canadian Government in 1579 to in- 
quire into the system of managing Indian industrial хо: 
а secretary to the royal commission respecting the Расте 
Railway 1880-81, and a delegate to Ottawa ш 1884 te re 
resent the requirements of the Northwest before the I- 
minion Government, Не was elected to Parliament in I 
and again in 1801. He established the Regina Leader m 
1883. Among his works are The Irishman in Canna, 
Eros: an Epic of the Dawn, and other Poems; British et 
aus American Civilization; The Earl of Beaennstichi С 
ture and Practical Power; and Ireland and the Empire. 

NEIL MACDONALD. 

Davis, CHARLES H.: landseape-painter: b. at А тетт. 
Mass., Jan. 7, 1856. Pupil of Grundman, Boston, and. Ber: 
langer and Lefèbvre, Paris; member Society of Ameriwat 
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Artists 1886: honorable mention, Paris Salon, 1887: seeond- ! 
class medal, Paris Exposition, 1888; Palmer prize for land- 
wape, Chicago Exposition, 1800: prize of 352.000, American 
Art Association (not а professional organization), 1887. His 
work is truthful in effect. and good in color, His Late Af- 
teruoon is in the Union League Club, New York. He re- 
sided in Normandy for several vears and painted there up 
to 1891, when he returned to the U. 5. W. A. C. 

Davis, CHARLES HENRY, LL. D.: rear-admiral U. S. navy; 
b. in Boston, Mass, Jan. 16, 1807; entered the navy as 
midshipman Aug. 12, 1828. He was superintendent of the 
American Менса! Almanac 1849-56, and again 1850—61. 
In 1861 he was a member of a board of offeers assembled 
at Washington to inquire into and report Проп the condi- 
ten of the Southern coast, its harbors and inlets, with a 
view to offensive operations on the part of the Government. 
This led to the organization of the expedition against Port 
Koval, in which he bore a conspicuous part as chief of staff. 
On Мау 9, 1862, Davis relieved Flag-oflicer Foote of the 
command of the Western flotilla off Fort Pillow, and on the 
following day beat off a squadron of eight ironclads, which 
had steamed up the Mississippi and attacked him. The ves- 
sels with Davis at the time were seven in number. The ac- 
tion was a spirited one, and lasted nearly an hour; three of 
the hostile gunboats were disabled, but, taking refuge under 
the guns of Fort Pillow, could not be captured. On June 5 
Fort Pulow was abandoned by the Confederates, and on the 
&th Davis fell in with their ironclads and rams opposite the 
city of Memphis. A running fight ensued, resulting in the 
capture of all the Confederate vessels but one, and the sur- 
render of Memphis. For his services during the civil war 
Davis received the thanks of Congress, and was made a rear- 
aimiraL On his return from the Mississippi he was ap- 
pointed chief of the bureau of navigation, and in 1865 su- 
»rintendent of the Naval Observatory, in. which capacity 
fe served for two years. In 1870 he was appointed to the 
command of the Û. S. navy-vard at Norfolk, Va. He was 
reappointed superintendent of the observatory, and died 
there Feb. 18, 1877. 


Davis. Cusaman KELLOGG, LL. D.: U. S. Senator: b. at 
Henderson, N. Y.. June 16, 1838; А. B. University of Mich- 
iran 1857; studied law; first lieutenant Twenty-eighth Wis- | 
consin Infantry 1862-64; U. 5. district attorney for Min- 
nesota 1868-73; Governor of Minnesota 1874-75; took his 
sat in the U. S. Senate as Republican Mar. 4. 1887. —€— 

C. H. T. 


Davis, Davin, LL. D.: jurist: b. in Cecil co.. Md.. Mar. 
9.1815; educated at Kenvon College, O.: studied law with 
Judge Bishop in Lenox. Mass, and in the Law School at 
New Haven, Conn. In 1836 he settled in Bloomington, ILL, 
where he resided many years; he was elected to the lower 
house of the Illinois Legislature 1844-45; to the constitu- 
tional convention which framed a new Constitution for the 
State 18475 elected judge of the eighth judicial circuit of 
Ilinois in 1848; re-elected in 1855, and again in 1801. 
While serving this last term he was appointed by President 
Lincoln an associate justice of the Supreme Court of the 
С.з. Oct. 8, 1862. He resigned as U. S. judge, and was 
elected U. S. Senator from Illinois for the full term 1877- 
83: president pro fem. of U.S. Senate Oct. 13, 1881-Mar. 3, 
1553, D. in Bloomington, Ill, June 26, 1556. 


Davis. Ewrnsox. D. D.: Congregational divine and an- 
thor; b. at Ware, Mass, July 15, 1798; graduated at Will- 
lams College in 1821. He became in 1836 pastor of the 
First Congregational church in Westfield, where he remained 
for life. He exerted a wide influence in educational affairs, 
Пе was vice-president of Williams College from 1861 to 
1465. He published History of Westtield (1826); The 
Tracker Taught (Boston, 1839); The Half. Century (1851), 
etc. D. at Westfield, Mass., June 8, 1860. 


Davis, Col. GEORGE R.: director-general of the World's 
Columbian Exposition; b. at Palmer, Mass, in 1840; edu- 
cated at. Williston Seminary ; entered the army in 1862: be- 
came captain and afterward major of the Third Rhode 
Island Cavalry, and commanded the regiment in manv im- 
portant battles until the close of the war; was then trans- 
ferred to the department of Missouri, and served under 
Gen, Sheridan and Gen. Custer; resigned from the army in 
IN71; went to Chicago and became agent of the Hartford 
Insurance Company; elected to Congress in 1878 as a Re- 
publican, and re-elected to the two succeeding Congresses; 
elected treasurer of Cook co., Ill, in 1886. C. II. T. 
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Davis, Hexry, D. D.: Presbyterian divine; b. at East 
Hampton, N. Y., Sept. 15, 1771. He graduated at Yale 
1796; was a tutor in Williams (1796-98) and Yale (1799- 
1803) Colleges; Professor of Greek at Union College, Schen- 
ectady, N. Y., 1806-04; president. of Middlebury College, 
Vt.. 1809-17 ; president of Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., 
1817-33. He was a preacher of very eminent ability, one of 
the founders of Auburn Theological Seminary, and an active 
friend of foreign missions. D. at Clinton, N. Y., Mar. 8, 1852. 
He wrote A Narration of the Embarrassments and Decline 
of Hamilton College (Clinton, N. Y., 1833). 


Davis, Hexry WILLIAM Banks: landscape-painter; b. at 
Finchley, England, Aug. 26, 1833. Pupil of Royal Acad- 
emy, London; lived for some time at Boulogne, and painted 
scenes on the French coast. Royal Academician 1877. 


Davis, HENRY WINTER, LL. D.: statesman: b. at Annap- 
olis, Md., Aug. 16, 1817. Не was elected a member of Con- 
gress by the voters of Baltimore in 1855 and 1857. Не was 


an eloquent speaker, and acted with the American party. 
In 1859 he was re-elected, Soon after the civil war began 


he became a radical Republican. He was chairman of the 
Committee of Foreign Affairs in the Thirty-eighth Congress 
(1863-65). D. in Baltimore, Dec. 80, 1865. 


Davis, JEFFERSON, LL. D.: statesman; b. in Christian 
со., Ky., June 3, 1808; educated at Transvaal College, Kv., 
and at the West Point Military Academy; served in the 
army from 1828 to 1835, when he resigned and became a 
eotton-planter in Mississippi. He began to take an active 
part in polities in 1843: in 1844 was one of the presidential 
electors to vote for Polk and Dallas, and in 1845 represented 
his district in Congress, where he figured prominently in 
the debates on the Oregon question and the reform of the 
tariff. At the outbreak of the Mexican war he was placed 
in command of а regiment of Mississippi volunteers, and 
served with distinction till July, 1847, being present in the 
battles of Monterey and Buena Vista, In 1848 he entered 
the U.S. Senate, where he stood firmly for the maintenance 
of State rights and of slavery, but resigned in 1851 to be- 
come the Democratic candidate for Governor in Mississippi. 
Though defeated he reduced the majority of the opposition 
to a small fraction of what it had been in the previous con- 
test, In the election of 1852 he was an active supporter of 
Franklin Pierce, whose Secretary of War һе became. His 
administration of this office was able, popular, and marked 
by the introduction of improvements in military tactics, 
armaments, coast defenses, and means of transportation. 
Re-elected to the Senate for the term ending Mar. 4, 1863, 
he opposed the efforts of Douglas in behalf of squatter sov- 
ereignty, advocating in place of that measure the extension 
of the Missouri Compromise line westward to the Pacific. 
Though unwavering in liis devotion to the principle of State 
sovereignty, he advocated to the last the preservation of the 
Union. But when Mississippi seceded (Jan., 1861) Davis at 
once took leave of the Senate, and was unanimously chosen 
provisional President of the Confederaey by the Congress 
which met at Montgomery, Ala. In Nov., 1861, he was 
elected President of the Confederate States, with whose his- 
tory for the next four vears his career is closely identified. 
(See CONFEDERATE STATES.) His administration has been 
viewed with widely different opinions, Both in the South 
and in the North he was accused of faithlessness to his oft- 
asserted belief in State sovereignty, on account of his alleged 
intention to coerce any recalcitrant member of the Confed- 
егеу, while the reverses of Gettysburg and Vicksburg and 
the wretched mismanagement of the finances broughi upon 
him the bitterest censure. But it seems to be the n 
opinion that, however he may have erred in judgment, he 
was at heart sincerely and thoroughly loyal to the ill-fated 
Government. At the end of the war he was captured and 
imprisoned at Fortress Monroe two years, He was indicted 
May 8, 1866, for treason, but admitted to bail May, 1867, and 
pardoned in the general amnesty of December, 1868. The 
attempt in 1876 to except him from the amnesty of that 
vear on the ground of connivance at the atrocities com- 
mitted against Union prisoners proved unsuccessful. He 
remained true to his doctrine of State rights, promising its 
ultimate triumph in spite of its present. perils, and in 1881 
he published The Rise and Fall of the Confederate Govern- 
ment, which contains an exhaustive discussion on the sub- 
ject and vindieates his policy as President. His death, Dec. 
6, 1880, was the occasion of publie mourning throughout the 
South, and the action of the administration in refusing to 
display the signs of mourning upon the War Department 
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building gave rise to adverse comment from his friends. 
His body was removed from New Orleans and interred at 
Richmond May 31, 1893, with appropriate ceremonies, but 
without that display of sectional bitterness which has some- 
times accompanied events which revived the memories of 
the lost cause in the South. F. M. COLBY. 


Davis, JEFFERSON C.: general: b. in Clarke co., Ind., Mar. 
9. 1828; served in the Indiana volunteers in the Mexican 
war; second lieutenant First Artillery 1848; captain May, 
1861; brigadier-general volunteers Dec., 1861, to July, 
1866; colonel infantry July, 1866. He was one of the gar- 
rison of Fort Sumter when it was bombarded by the insur- 
gents in Apr., 1861. He commanded a division at the bat- 
tle of Stone River, which ended Jan. 2, 1863, and a corps of 
the army of Gen. Sherman in the march from Atlanta to the 
sea, in Nov. and Dec., 1864. D. in Chicago, Ill, Nov. 30, 
1879. | 

Davis, Mrs. Jessie BARTLETT: operatic contralto singer: b. 
in Chicago, П... in 1860; was a church singer, and joined the 
Chicago Church Choir Opera Company to sing in Pinafore, 
in which she won success as Little Buttercup; at fifteen she 
sang with Caroline Richings in her Old Folks concerts, and 
in 1882 sang Siebel to Patti’s Marguerite in the Mapleson 
Company at the New York Academy of Music. She joined 
the American Opera Company as leading contralto in 1856. 
Her husband, W. J. Davis, was the manager of the Chicago 
Church Choir Opera Company. D. E. HERVEY. 

Davis. Јонх: English navigator of the sixteenth centurv: 
b. in Sandridge about 1550; made three voyages to find the 
northwest passage tothe East Indies. On the first he discov- 
ered the strait bearing his name, 1585; on the third, 1587, 
he reached the strait afterward explored by Hudson. D. at. 
sea, near the coast of Malacca, in Dee., 1605. See his The 
World's HIydrographical Description (1595). 

Davis, Joux, LL. D.: U.S. Senator; b. in Northborough, 
Mass, Jan. 13, 1787 : graduated at Yale in 1812. He was 
elected а member of Congress in. 1824, and Governor of 
Massachusetts 1833-35 and 1840—41.. In 1835 he was chosen 
a Senator of the U.S. for six years by the Whigs, and again 
elected in 1845. He advocated a protective tariff, opposed 
the Mexican war, the introduction of slavery into the Terri- 
tories, and the compromise acts of 1850. He was often 
called * Honest John Davis.” D.in Worcester, Mass., April 
19, 1854. 


Davis. JOHN CHANDLER BANCROFT, LL.D.: diplomatist ; 
b. at Worcester, Mass., Dec. 29, 1822 ; educated at Harvard, 
studied law and followed the practice of his profession. 
In 1849 he was appointed secretary of Jegation at London, 
but returned to the U. S. in 1852, and resumed his profes- 
sion, lle was assistant Secretary of State 1869-71; agent 
of the U.S. at Geneva during the meeting of the tribunal 
of arbitration for the settlement of all points of difference 
between the U. S. and Great Britain. 1871-72: assistant 
secretary of State 1873-75 ; U. S. minister at Berlin in 1875, 
and judge of the U.S. court of. claims in 1877; assistant 
secretary of State 1881-82; became a reporter of the U.S. 
Supreme Court. 1883, 

Davis, Sir Jons Francis, Bart., К. C. B.: British officer 
and Orientalist; b. in London in 1795. He first went to 
China in 1816. He was chief superintendent. at Canton, 
and in 1841-48 governor of Hongkong. Among his works 
is The Chinese, a General Deseription of China and its In- 
habitants (2. vols, 1830). He wrote several works upon 
Chinese literature. D. Nov. 13, 1890. 

Davis, Joux Lee: rear-admiral U.S. navy: b. at Carlisle, 
Sullivan co. Ind. Sept. 3, 1825: entered the navy as a 
midshipman Jan. 9, 1841. He was the executive officer of 
the Witerwiteh in her engagement (Oct. 12, 1861) with the 
Confederate ram Manassas, and afterward with a squadron 
off Pilot Town at the mouth of the Mississippi. He com- 
manded the gunboat Wissahickon 1862-63, and the iron- 
clad Montauk in the summer and fall of 1863, participating 
in шапу battles; In command of the Sassacus, he took part 
in the Fort Fisher fights, and was recommended for promo- 
tion by Admiral Porter, D. Mar. 12, 1889. 

Davis, Marrukw L.: writer; b. in New York in 1766; 
was an intimate friend of Aaron Burr; under the pen-name 
of “The Spy in Washington" he wrote letters from Wash- 
ington to the New York Courter and Enquirer, and under 
that of “ The Genevese Traveler " contributed letters to the 
London Times, His chief work is Memoirs of the Life of 
Aaron Burr (2 vols, 1856-37) D. June 21, 1850, 
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Davis, КЕВЕССА (Harding): novelist; b. at Washingten. 
Pa. June 24, 1831. She was married in 1863 to L. Clark 
Davis, then editor of the Philadelphia Jnuyuirer. Ат 
her short stories contributed to the magazines, Life in tie 
Iron Mills, originally published in the Afflantie Months, 
attracted perhaps the most attention. She has written a 
number of novels, including Dallas Galbraith (1869; A Law 
Unto Herself (1818). H. A. В. 


Davis, Richarp HARDING: author and editor: b. in Phi- 
delphia, Pa., Apr. 18, 1864; son of L. Clark Davis, journai:= 
an author, and Rebecca (Harding) Davis, the novelist. He 
was educated at Lehigh University, Lehigh, Pa.. and dorns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md., paving especial atun- 
tion to studies Adapted to fit him for a jeurnalistie career: 
was a reporter on the Press and other Philadelphia пем ра 
pers: in 1888 joined the stuff of the New York Aeening Nes, 
to which he contributed some of his best short storie: in 
1890 became managing editor of Harper's Weekly: author 
of a number of works, including Gallegher and Other Storex 
(1801); Stories for Boys (1891); Van Bihher and Others 
(1892); Zhe West from a Car Window (1892). 

Davis, WinLLiaw Morris, M. E.: meteorologist and ge- 
ographer; b. in Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 12. 1850; educat--l 
at the Lawrence Scientifie School and Harvard University. 
In 1866, at the age of sixteen, he made one of the two ol- 
servations in the U. S. on the new star 7 ("orem borealis, 
From 1870 to 1873 he was assistant in the Argentine National 
Observatory at Córdoba, and on his return he crossed South 
America, He was made instructor in Geology in Harvard 
University in 1876, and Professor of Physical Geography ir 
1890. He is a director of the New England Meteorolozic il 
Society and а corresponding member of the German Mew- 
orological Society. Не is a prolific writer, having рин 
numerous scientific articles and studies, and his publi 
lectures on WAirlwinds, Cyclones, and Tornadoes (1) ar 
a valuable introduction to meteorology. 

M. W. HARRINGTON. 


Davis's Strait (named in honor of Capt. Јонх Davis. 
. 17): a strait connecting Baffin's Bay with the Atlant 
)ecun; lies between Greenland and British North Amer a. 
It is about 160 miles wide at the narrowest part. A constar: 
current runs southward through this strait from the eircun— 
polar regions. Davis's Strait is frequented bv many whannz 
ships, and became, after its discovery in 1585, the starting 
D for the expeditions to find the northwest passage те 
udia. 
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Da’ vits (plu.): the wooden or iron frame used for hoisting 
and lowering boats on shipboard. The © fish-davit " is a саг 
used in fishing the anchor. Boat-davits have been to san: 
extent superseded by ingenious BoAT-LOWERING АРРАВАТ - 
(q. t) 

Davitt, MicuaEL: Irish political leader: b. at тч 
Mavo, Ireland, in 1846. His parents were of the poort 
class of Irish peasantry, and when he was five vears old des 
father was evicted. Michael worked in a cotton-factox 
in Lancashire, where he lost his right arm: then, from tie 
age of fifteen to twenty-two, in а printing-office ; joined tye 
revolutionary movement begun by James Stephens in 199: 
in 1870 was arrested on indictment of treason-felonvy ani 
sentenced to fifteen years’ penal servitude: released on 
ticket-of-leave after serving seven years and a half: in 1575 
started the land agitation in his native county: Oct, 1879. in 
conjunction with Mr. Parnell and others, founded the Lan? 
League and became its most. prominent manager: became 
superintendent of the organization of the American Lat 
League 1880; arrested Feb. 3, 1881, on account of tue stale 
prosecution of the executive of the Land League, and wen 
to Portland prison on the revocation of his ticket-of-leave: 
again released on ticket-of-leave after fifteen months of in- 
prisonment; has served two other terms of imprisonment : 
an incessant propagandist of Land League ntl Nationa. 
principles, While imprisoned in Portland, 1892, was сес 
member of Parliament, but was disqualified. He was ene 
of those accused in the articles on Parnellism and Crime i 
The Times, and defended himself. in а powerful spec 
(18%9). In 1801 he visited the U. S. and in July. 1592. was 
returned to the House of Commons as member for Nori 
Meath, On May 8, 1893, he was declared bankrupt, and a 
cepted the stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds, 

C. H. THURBER. 

Da'vors. Jo: author of a work, now rare and valua е. 
called Ze Secrets of Angling (London, 1613), This wer 
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is quoted by Walton, and the writer’s name is doubtless a 
fictitious one. The authorship has been ascribed to John 
Donne, John Davisson, John Davies and other writers of 
that day. 


Davout, daa'voo’, or Davoust, Louis Nicoras, Duke of 
Auerstadt and Prince of Eekmühl: French marshal; b. 
near Noyers, Yonne, May 10,1770. He was a fellow-student 
of Bonaparte at Brienne, and entered the army in early 
youth. In 1793 he gained the rank of general of brigade, 
апа in 1798 went with Bonaparte to Egypt. He became a 
general of division in 1800, and commanded the cavalry of 
the army of Italv in that year. Having received а mar- 
shal's baton in 1804, he led the right wing at Austerlitz in 
Dec., 1805, and defeated the Prussians at the battle of Auer- 
stadt, Oct. 14, 1806. For his services at Eckmühl he was 
created Prince of Eckmühl in 1809. He took part in the 
Russian campaign of 1812, and was wounded at Borodino. 
He was afterward governor of the Hanse towns, and de- 
fended Hamburg for several months against the allies. Dur- 
ing the Hundred Days (1815) he was Napoleon’s Minister of 
War. He was commander-in-chief of the French armies in 
1815, after the battle of Waterloo, and in 1819 was made a 
peer of France. D. in Paris, June 1, 1823. See his Corre- 
spondence (1885); Chénier, Vie du Maréchal Davout (1866) ; 
and his Life by his daughter, the Marquise de Blocqueville 
(1879-80). 


Davy, Sir Humpury, Bart., Е. R. S.: chemist; b. Dec. 17, 
1778, at Penzance, in Cornwall, England. At an early age 
he displayed a taste for fiction and poetry, and when eleven 
years old is said to have composed part of an epic of which 
the hero was Diomede, son of Tydeus. Even in this work 
he manifested great powers of imagination and invention. 
He has left some respectable fugitive poems of a later 
date, His father died when he was sixteen, and shortly 
afterward Gregory Watt, son of the inventor James Watt, 
took lodgings at his mother's house. The young men were 
congenial in tastes, and a warm intimacy grew up between 
them, which seems to have played an important part in 
determining the studies and directing the genius of young 
Davy, But to Mr. Davies Gilbert the cause of science is 
still more indebted for the encouragement which he early 
gave to Davy, and finally for presenting him to the notice 
of the Royal Institution in London. In 1795 Davy became 
an apprentice to an apothecary, and in 1798 was taken as 
an assistant by Dr. Beddoes of Bristol, who had founded a 
Pneumatic Institution. The next year appeared his first 
contribution to science, under the name of acts on Heat 
and Light, with a New Theory of Respiration, which 
formed part of a volume published by Dr. Beddoes. In 
1800 his Researches, Chemical and Philosophical, chiefly 
concerning Nitrous Oxide and its Respiration, attracted 
much attention among scientists. These Researches made 
known his discovery of the peculiar intoxicating or exhil- 
arating properties of nitrous oxide gas, and contain, be- 
sides, the result of interesting and dangerous experiments 
on the respiration of nitrogen, hydrogen, carburetted hy- 
drogen, carbonic acid, and nitrous gases. In 1801 he lec- 
tured for the first time before the Royal Institution, in 
which he was made a professor in 1802. He was pre-emi- 
nently successful as a lecturer. In 1807 he delivered before 
the Royal Society his second Bakerian lecture, in which he 
gave an account of the decomposition by galvanism of 
the fixed alkalies, his great achievement, by which he 
roved that these alkalies are merely metallic oxides. It has 
een justly said that since the time of Sir Isaac Newton 
по contribution has been made to the Philosophical Trans- 
actions equal in importance to Davy's account of this 
great discovery. It is lamentable that one whose intellec- 
tual gifts were of so high an order should not have been 
above the intoxication of fame. Yet it is true that after 
Davy's rapid rise to fame he was sometimes guilty of an 
overbearing spirit, especially in his relation to vounger seek- 
ers for distinction, a circumstance the less justifiable when 
we eonsider how much he himself owed to the kindness and 
generosity of scientific men. He was knighted in 1812, 
and not long afterward he married a widow (Mrs. A preece) of 
accomplishments and fortune. He was made a baronet in 
1818. One of the most important of his inventions is the 
safety-lamp (1815-17). He became president of the Royal 
Society in 1820, and was elected to that office for seven suc- 
ceeding years. In 1827 his failing health compelled him to 
resign, . at Geneva, May 28, 1829. 

The following are a few of his many important works: 
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Elements of Chemical Philosophy (1812); Elements of 
Agricultural Chemistry (1813); papers concerning Fire- 
damp, ete. ; and accounts of his researches relating to O.ry- 
muriatic Acid and Fluoric Compounds, After his death 
were published his Consolations in Travel, consisting prin- 
cipally of reflections and speculations of a religious nature. 
Davy — to have been endowed to the fullest extent 
with all those gifts necessary to a profound student of 
the lawsof nature. His intellect was at once comprehensive 
and penetrating, and he possessed, in addition, an inex- 
haustible invention and fertility in resources, joined to an 
enthusiasm which no difficulties could discourage. See 
Life of Sir Humphry Davy, by Dr. J. A. Paris (1831); Me- 
moirs of the Life of Sir Humphry Davy, by his brother, 
Dr. John Davy (1836). 


Davy, Jonn, M. D.: a brother of Sir Humphry Davy; b. 
at Penzance, Cornwall, May 24, 1791 ; received his medical 
education at Edinburgh, graduating in 1814; entered the 
British army service, and was on duty chiefly in foreign 
parts. He published various professional and other works, 
of which the best known is a Life of his illustrious brother. 
He was himself an.able scientifie observer. D. Apr. 24, 
1868. 

Daw, or Jackdaw: the Corvus monedula; a bird of the 
crow family, found in Europe, Asia, and Africa; 14 inches 
long, black, with a smoky-gray neck. Daws are very cun- 





Daw, or jackdaw. 


ning, social, and active birds, often nesting in church-towers 
and old castles. They build a nest of sticks, of which they 
sometimes collect a large quantity. They frequent large 
towns. 

Dawant, ALBERT Pierre: figure-painter; b. in Paris, 
Sept. 21, 1852. Pupil of Jean Paul Laurens; second-class 
medal, Salon, 1885; first-class, Paris Exposition, 1889. His 
style resembles that of his master. Bark of St. Julian the 
Hospitaller (1885) is one of his principal works. Studio in 
Paris. Woe, 

Dawes, Henry LAURENS: statesman; b. at Cummington, 
Mass, Oct. 30, 1816; graduated at Yale College in 1839; 
taught school, and edited the Greenfield Gazette and Adams 
Transcript; studied and practiced law; received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws from Williams College and Yale 
College. He was a member of the House of Representatives 
of Massachusetts in 1848, 1849, and 1852; and of the Senate 
of Massachusetts in 1850; was a member of the State con- 
stitutional convention of Massachusetts in 1853; district 
attorney for the western district of Massachusetts from 1853 
until 1857; elected a representative in the 35th, 36th, 37th, 
38th, 39th, 40th, 41st, 42d, and 43d Congresses; declined 
being a candidate for election to the 44th; was elected to 
the U. S. Senate as a Republican, to sueceed Charles Sum- 
ner (whose unexpired term had been filled by William B. 
Washburn); took his seat Mar. 4, 1875, and was re-elected 
in 1881 and 1887. His term of service expired Mar. 3, 1893, 
and he declined re-election, He occupied a prominent posi- 
tion as member of the committees on appropriations, ways 
and means, civil service, fisheries, ete.; introduced many 
tariff measures, and bills improving the status of the 
Indians. 


Dawes, RICHARD: text critic and grammarian; b. in 
Cambridge, England, in 1708; head master in Newcastle, 
later in Henworth, where he died in 1766. He was noted 
for his learning and his ingenuity as a critic. lle was a 
violent opponent of Richard Bentley (see Monk's Life of R. 
Bentley, ii., рр. 367-71). Chief work, Miscellanea Critica 
(London, D. oth ed. 1827). ALFRED GUDEMAN. 


® 
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Dawison, daa (é-son;. Воссмп,: German actor; b. at 
Warsaw, Mav 18, 1818, of Jewish stock. From 1852 to 1866 
he was engaged at the Royal theater in Dresden, where his 
renderings of Shakspeare’s, Goethe's, and Schiller's charac- 
ters were much admired. D. in Dresden, Feb. 2, 1872. 

Dawson: town in Canada. See the Appendix. 

Dawson: town: on railway; capital of Terrell co.. Ga. 
(for location of county, see map of Georgia, ref. 6-0), Tt 
has a car-factory, and contains the South Georgia Male In- 
stitute. Pop. (IN80) 1,576; (1890) 2.284. 

Dawson, GEORGE Mercer, LL. D., Е. К. S., ete.: geolo- 
gist. geographer, and ethnographer; b. in Pictou, Nova 
Scotia, Aug. 1, 1849; son of JOHN WILLIAM Dawson (q. t): 
educated at MeGill College and at the London School of 
Mines: naturalist to Н. M. North American. boundary 
commission 1873-75; member of the Geological Survey of 
Canada from 1875, and now assistant director; Bering Sea 
commissioner on the part of Great Britain 1891-02. As a 
member of the Geological Survey he has been principally 
engaged in the exploration and survey of the Northwest 
Territory and British Columbia, traversing the wilderness 
with small parties, making maps of regions previously un- 
known, and gathering data as to the geology, natural his- 
tory, and aboriginal inhabitants. His official reports are 
included in the publications of the survey since 1878. His 
geographic and geologie generalizations, which are charac- 
terized by clearness and breadth, have also been published 
in a series of essays in scientific journals. Among these 
are On the Superficial Geology af the Central Region of 
North America (Quart, Jour. Geol. Soe., vol. xxxi.); On the 
Superficial Geology of British Columbia (ibid., vol. XXXIV.) 3 
Sketch of the Geology of British Columbia (Geol. Мад. Dec. 
il, vol. viii); On the Later Physiographical Geology of the 
Rocky Mountain Region of Canada (Trans. Royal Soc. 
Can., vol. viii.) ; he has also published a Geography of Can- 
ada (Macmillan's Geog. Series, 1892). G. K. G. 

Dawson, Sir Jons WILLIAM, LL. D., F. R. S.: geologist ; 
b. in Pictou, Nova Scotia, Oct. 13, 1820; son of a Scotch im- 
migrant; educated at Pictou College and Edinburgh Uni- 
versity; made a special study of the geology and mineralogy 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick; in 1842 accompanied Sir 
Charles Lyell on a scientific tour through Nova Scotia, and 
avain in 1852; published accounts of his discoveries in geol- 
ogy in the Proceedings of the Geological Society of London ; 
in 1846 returned to Edinburgh for further study ; in 1850- 
53 superintendent of education in Nova Scotia; in 1855 
became principal of McGill College, Montreal, and Profes- 
sor of Natural History; subsequently was made vice-chan- 
cellor; in 1857 established McGill Normal School, and be- 
came its principal, and in 1858 a school of civil engineering. 
In 1854 he was elected a fellow of the Geological Society 
of London; in 1862 of the Royal Society; in 1882 was 
elected president of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science and of the Royal Society of Canada ; 
іп 1886 president of the British Association. In 1885 he 

ras knighted. The most. important of his geological dis- 

coveries, that of the Luzon canadense of the Laurentian 
rocks, believed to be the lowest form of animal life, was 
made in 15864, and is recorded in Deronian and Carbonif- 
erous Flora of Eastern North America, He has been from 
the beginning an opponent of the Darwinian theory of evo- 
lution, Among his principal works published are Handbook 
of the Geography and Natural History of Nora Scotia 
(1848): Arcadian Geology (1855; enlarged ed. 1868); Ar- 
chaia, or Studies of the Cosmogony and Natural History of 
the Hebrew Scriptures (1858): a popular treatise on geology, 
The Story of the Barth and Man (1813); Setence and the 
Bible (A815): The Origin of the World (1877); Fossil Men 
aud their Modern Representatives (1880) ; Egypt and Syria 
(18895); Modern Seieunce in Bible Lands (588); T'he Geo- 
logical History of Plants (19858); Modern Ideas of Evolu- 
tion (1890), 


Dawson, Simos ЈАМЕ: Canadian civil engineer: b. in 
Scotland in 1824 ; removed to Canada with his parents when 
young. He was appointed by the Canadian Government 
in 15851 to plan and superintend extensive works on the St. 
Maurice river; in 1857 to explore the country from Lake 
Superior westward to the Saskatchewan: and in 1868 began 
the construction of the route to the Red river, since known 
as the Dawson Roule, In 1870, under Government instruc- 
tions, he provided boats and eogeageursund conveyed the Red 
river expeditionary force to the scene of the insurrection. 
Пе was one of a joint commission which concluded a treaty 
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with the Salteaux tribe of Indians in 1873. and was a mem- 
ber of the Ontario Legislature 1874-78, and of the Domini a 
Parliament 1878-91. NEIL Масрохагр, 


Dawson, WinLLiAM JAMES: minister of the Weslevar, 
(M. E.) Church; b. Nov. 21, 1854, at Towcester, England: 
educated at Kingswood School, Bath, and Didsbury Сое», 
Manchester. Editor of The Young Man: author of 41 
Vision of Souls (1884); The Threshold of Manhood Ass; 
The Makers of Modern English: A Popular Guide t 
Modern Poets (1890); The Redemption of Edward Strahan 
(1891); The Church of To-morrow (1892). C. Н.Т. 

Dax, daax (anc. Ague Auguste): а town of France: de 
partment of Landes; pleasantly situated on the Adour; 25 
miles N. E. of Bayonne (see map of France, ref. $- f 
has a cathedral, a bighop’s palace, and some manufactures 
of earthenware, brandy, leather, ete. Here are hot saline 
springs, which were used for bathing by the ancient Romans, 
and are still frequented by invalids. Pop. (1896) 10,196. 

Day (in Lat. dies; Fr. jour: Ger. Ta): either the in- 
terval of time during which the sun is above the horzen, 
or the time occupied by a complete revolution of the eant: 
with reference to other celestial bodies. In the latter ser + 
it denotes intervals of different duration, according as thi 
body with which the revolution is compared is fixed er 
movable. 

The astronomical or solar day, also designated the ap- 
parent day, is the time which elapses between two consect 
tive returus of the same terrestrial meridian to the cener 
of the sun. Astronomical days are of unequal length ior 
two reasons: 1, the unequal velocity of the earth in us 
orbit, which results in а greater apparent daily motion -í 
the sun in winter than in summer; 2, the obliquity of th- 
ecliptic, which causes the sun's apparent daily motion ir. 
right ascension (or in the plane of the earth’s equator) to te 
less at the equinoxes than at the solstices. The astronomica: 
dav is computed from noon to noon. 

The civil day, or mean solar day, is the time occupied by 
the earth in one revolution on its axis as compared with th: 
sun. It is supposed to move at a mean rate in its orbit aud 
to make 3652425 revolutions in а mean Gregorian vear. 
This mode of measuring time makes the davs all of equa. 
length, and any special hour of the civil day sometimes рге 
cedes, and sometimes succeeds, the corresponding hour o! 
the astronomical day. Most nations agree in fixing the ix- 
ginning and end of the civil day at midnight. 

The sidereal day is that portion of time which elapses be 
tween two successive culminations of the same star, Owing 
to the great distance of the stars and their apparent fixe i 
ness in space. it is not perceptibly affected by the earth: 
orbital revolution, as is proved by all known astronomical 
observations. А sidereal day contains twenty-three hours 
fifty-six minutes four seconds of mean solar time. It is à- 
vided into twenty-four sidereal hours, which are subdividei 
into sidereal minutes and seconds, This is the univerul 
astronomical mode of computing time. 

The Jews, who used а lunar calendar, reckoned the dar 
from evening to evening. The day was divided in diferen: 
manners—in three or in six parts of unequal length, Beiere 
the Captivity the night was divided into three watches. 
When the New Testament mentions four watches the reason 
is that iu the meantime the Greco-Roman division of the 
night had been adopted. Hours were probably derived 
from Babylon, as was the dial. At the time of our Leri 
the division was common, however. The Sabbath was ue 
only day which had a name; the others were simply nunc 
bered. See EARTH, THE 

Day. Georce Enwanp, D. D.: theologian: h, at Рибен. 
Mass, Mar. 19, 1815; graduated at Yale 1833, and at the 
Yale Theological Seminary 1838; assistant instructor i 
Sacred Literature there 1838—40; was twice settled in th 
ministry, from 1840-47 in Marlboro, Mass.. and from [s+ 
51 in Northampton, Mass.: from 1851-66 was Protessor (c 
Biblical Literature in Lane Theological Seminary, and zin » 
1866 has been Professor of the Hebrew Language and Lii 
erature and Biblical Theology in the theological departmer! 
of Yale College. He has taken great interest in the instr 
tion of the deaf and dumb, and has published (18 be 6h te 
reports on the subject. From 1863 he edited the ноа 
Kelectic until 1871. when it was united with the Зее 
Sacra. Ie translated and edited Van Oosterzee's 77/257 
Lange's Commentary, and also translated (1871) Van Ooster 
zees Biblical Theology of the New Testament, He wasn 
of the contributors to Smith's Bible Dictionary, and La 
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published articles in several leading reviews. He also edited 
the American edition of Oehler's Biblical Theology of the 
uld Testament (New York, 1883). 
Revised by GeorGe P. FISHER. 

Day. Hexry Nosze, D. D., LL. D.: author and educator; 
b. at New Preston, Conn., Aug. 4, 1808: graduated at Yale 
in 1828, and in Yale Divinitv School 1834 ; ordained to the 
Congregational ministry at Waterbury, Conn.. in 1836 ; Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Rhetoric at Western Reserve College, O., 
1540-48, He was a railroad president for many years, and 
president of the Ohio Female College 1858-64. Among his 
numerous educational works are The Arf of Elocution (New 
Haven, 1844): Elements of Logic (New York, 1867); The 
Science of Æstheties (1872); Science of Thought (1886); 
Elementa of Mental Science (1839). D. at his home at New 
Haven, Conn., Jan. 12, 1890. 


Day. JEREMIAH, D.D., LL. D.: educator; b. in New Pres- 
ton, Conn., Aug. 8, 1773; graduated at Yale College in 1795 ; 
ordained to the ministry in 1769; became in 1801 Professor 
of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in Yale College, and 
vas president of the same (1922—46). Included in his series 
of mathematical text-books are an Znfroduefion to Algebra 
(814) and. Narigation and Surveying (1817). He wrote, 
also, An Inquiry Respecting the Self-determining Power of 
the Will (1838) and An Examination of President Edwards 
on the Will (1841). He was regarded with much veneration 
by his pupils. D. in New Haven, Conn., Aug. 22, 1867. 

Revised by GEORGE P. FISHER. 

Day. Jonx: a dramatist of the Elizabethan age, of whose 
life nothing is known. Six dramas of his have come down 
to us, of which the most remarkable is Zhe Parliament of 
Bees, a unique production, as singular as it is charming. 
The Isle of Gulls, founded upon Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia, 
Was printed in 1606. 

Day, Tuomas: English author; b. in London, June 22, 
148; became heir to an ample fortune. He sympathized 
with the American patriots, and wrote two poems, entitled 
Тһе Devoted Legions (1776) and The Deaolation of America 
(077). He selected from a foundling hospital two girls, 
whom he educated according to the system of Rousseau, 
with an intention to marry one of them; but he was dis- 
appointed. by the ill-suecess of his experiment, and married 
Miss Esther Milnes in 1778. He was a consistent though 
eccentric philosopher, “too deeply in earnest to submit to 
the ordinary compromises of society " (Leslie Stephen). His 
chief work 1s Sandford and Merton (1783-89, 3 vols.), a pop- 
ular juvenile tale of great merit. He was killed by being 
thrown by an unbroken colt near Wargrave, Sept. 28, 1789. 
хее his Life by James Keir (London, 1791) and by J. Black- 
man (1862), 


Day-lily: a perennial lily-like plant of the genus Hem- 
erocallis, ° Day-lilies have fleshy-fibrous roots and long and 
linear-keeled leaves, two-ranked at the base of the scapes, 
Which have at the top several large yellow flowers. The 
latter collapse and decay after expanding for a single day. 
Several varieties are cultivated in gardens, 


Daysman: an archaic or obsolete term for mediator, ar- 
biter. or umpire found in English literature from the fif- 
teenth century onward, and said to be dialectal still in the 
north of England. In the 1551 version of the Bible it is 
found in 1 Sam. ii. 25, and in Coverdale’s version (1535) it 
occurs in Job ix. 88: “ Neither is there епу daves man to 
reproue both the partes, or to lay his honde betwixte ив,” 
and this rendering of the Hebrew main has been retained 
in the Authorized Version. m 


Dayton: city; Campbell co., Ky. (for location of county, 
see map of Kentucky, ref. 2-1); situated on the Ohio river, 
2 miles from Cincinnati, О. Pop. (1880) 3,210; (1890) 4,264. 


Dayton: a handsome city and important railway center; 
capital of Montgomery co., О, (for location of county, see 
map of Ohio, ref. 6-С) ; on the left (east) bank of the Great 
Miami, at the mouth of the Mad river: 60 miles N. N. E. of 
Cincinnati, and 67 miles W. by S. of Columbus: lat. 39° 44 
N. Jon. 84? 11' W. The Miami Canal passes through it, con- 
meting the Ohio with Lake Erie. A marble court-house, 
designed after a classic model. is 167 feet long and 62 feet 
wide, and it has an annex, of Dayton marble, of more than 
double the superfieies of the original court-house, There are 
2? churches, among which the First and Second Presbyterian 
and Grace (М.Е.), built of Dayton marble. are fine specimens 
of architecture. The city has 15 public schools, a high school, 
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the St. Mary's (Catholic) Institute for boys, and Deavor's 
College, à preparatory academy for boys. It has a publie 
library of 9,680 volumes (not including over 8,000 pam ers 
7 national banks, 8 local insurance companies, 7 daily, 3 
weekly, 1 tri-weekly and 2 weekly (German), and 8 weekly 
religious papers; also 3 semi-monthly and 5 monthly publi- 
cations. It has a large water-power, and is lighted with 
electricity and gas. Natural gas is supplied from Mercer 
cos 0., 48 miles distant. Ten railways enter the city, and 
192 passenger trains come and go daily. 

Dak ufactures.—The U. 5. census for 1890 shows 920 man- 
ufacturing establishments, with a capital of $12,805,231, 
giving employment to 11,779 persons, at an annual wage of 
$9,772,371; cost of materials, $11,478,411; value of product, 
$22,049,006. The assessed valuation of property is given as 
$22.049.906, and the municipal debt as $1,607,188. А verv 
extensive manufactory of railway cars, а number of large 
agricultural-implement works, with about 10,000 hands, 
seven large breweries, factories for the manufacture of stoves, 
paper, cotton, and woolens, and extensive limestone quar- 
ries, which have furnished the materials for many buildings 
in Cincinnati, aid in making Dayton а place of great in- 
dustrial activity. 

Here is the National Soldiers’ Home for disabled volunteer 
soldiers, on whose roll are the names of 7.500 veterans. It 
has an admirable hospital, a library of 5,000 volumes, and 
extensive grounds—700 acres, The streets of Dayton, some 
of them 133 feet wide, cross each other at right angles, and 
twenty-six macadamized pikes radiate from the city. The 
city is in the heart of the Miami valley, a beautiful and pro- 
ductive region. Pop. (1870) 30,473; (1880) 88,678; (1890) 
61,220; (1893) estimated, 65,300. EDITOR or “ HERALD.” 


Dayton: city; capital of Rhea co., Tenn. (for location of 
county, see map of Tennessee, ref. 7-H); on railway, 38 
miles N. of Chattanooga; in a coal-mining region. It has 
smelting furnaces, brick-yards, flouring-mills, machine- 
shops, ete. Pop. (1890) 2,719. 


Dayton: city; capital of Columbia co., Wash. (for loca- 
tion of county, see map of Washington, ref. 6J); on Union 
Pacific and Wash. and Col. Riv. R. Hs.; 35 miles from Walla 
Walla; has water-works and electric lights. It is situated 
in the heart of a rich agricultural countrv, 9 miles from 
Blue Mountains, which afford a fine summer resort. Pop. 
(1880) 996; (1890) 1,880; (1893) estimated, 2,426. 

EDITOR ОЕ “ COLUMBIA CHRONICLE.” 


Dayton, JONATHAN, LL.D.: statesman; b. at Elizabeth- 
town, N. J., Oct. 16, 1760. He served with distinction in 
the Revolutionary war, and was a delegate from New Jersey 
to the convention which framed the Federal Constitution 
in 1787. In 1791 he was elected a member of Congress, in 
which he acted with the Federal party. He was Speaker of 
the House of Representatives for two terms (1793-97), and 
was chosen a Senator of the U. S. in 1799. D. at Elizabeth- 
town, N. J., Oct. 9, 1824. 


Dayton, WILLIAM Lewis, LL. D.: statesman; b. in Somer- 
set co. N. J.. Feb. 17, 1807. Не studied law, was admitted 
to the bar in 1830, and practiced at Trenton. In 1842 he 
was appointed a Senator of the U.S. to fill a vacancy, and 
in 1845 he was elected for the full term. He voted with the 
Whigs, opposed the extension of slavery, spoke against the 
annexation of Texas, and disapproved of the fugitive slave 
law. In 1856 he was nominated as the Republican candi- 
date for Vice-President, but was not elected. He was ap- 
pointed minister to France in 1861. D. in Paris, Dec. 1, 
1864. 


Daza. алала, HILARTON: Bolivian soldier; b. at Sucre’ 
about 1838. His father's name was Grossoli, but he dropped 
it for unknown reasons; joined а revolutionary party in 
1858, took part in various disturbances and was а major un- 
der President Melgarejo. He was aceused of murdering the 
poet Galiudo, who had taken part in the rebellion of Flores 
in 1865. At another time, when a revolt occurred at Sucre, 
he earried the news to La Paz, riding. by change of horses, 
50 leagues a day. This proniptness cuused the failure of the 
revolution and won him the grade of colonel. In 1870 he 
betrayed Melgarejo, joining Morales. Daza was proclaimed 
President of Bolivia May 4, 1876. On Mar. 1, 1879. he de- 
elared war on Chili, owing to the seizure of Atacama: joined 
the Peruvian forces at Ariea and Гаспа in April, but showed 
himself incompetent to command. Urged by the Peruvian 
president, Prado, he at last set out with 3,000 men for the 
relief of Tarapaca Nov. 11, but turned back on the 16th. 
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On Dee. 27 his soldiers mutinied, and Daza fled to Arequipa, 
intending to return to Bolivia, but on learning that his gov- 
ernment had been overturned at La Paz and Campero de- 
clared president he retired to France. Later he went to Peru, 
then to Bolivia, where he was assassinated Feb. | e 

. H.S. 


De: a Latin particle, commonly signifying down or from. 
It is often intensive, and sometimes privative or negative, 
having oceasionally nearly the force of the English particle 
un. Examples of its use are the Latin descendere (from 
scandere, climb), literally, to climb down; decoquere, boil 
down, boil thoroughly; and the English deform (from Lat. 
forma, form, beauty. grace), to mar in form, to deprive of 
grace or beauty; decompose, to un-compound. De is also a 
Latin preposition signifying concerning, also from or down 
from. 


Deacon [O. Eng. deficon, from Lat. dia'conus = Gr. 
&idxovos, minister, servant]: in early times an officer of a 
church, whose duty it was to collect and dispense alms. 
The Roman Catholic Church maintains that their ministry 
was from the beginning both corporal and spiritual, but 
according to an opinion generallv prevailing among Protes- 
tants the offiee was at first seeular, although it is evident 
that deacons frequently exercised spiritual functions. The 
office grew, like that of the bishop, out of the apostolate, 
which at. first embraced all ministerial functions and duties, 
but which afterward naturally and necessarily split into 
many offices, according to time and circumstances. The 
church at Jerusalem first chose seven deacons, who taught 
and baptized, as is shown by the example of Philip the 
deacon, In the second and third centuries the duties of 
deacons were increased, and it subsequently became expedi- 
ent to divide their functions among the arehdeacons, dea- 
cons, nnd sub-deacons, The offices of archdeacon and dea- 
con were counted among the higher clerical orders (ordines 
majores); and after the twelfth century that of sub-deacon 
was so reckoned. In the Greek, Roman Catholic, Anglican, 
and Methodist. Episcopal Churches, deacons are clergymen 
inferior in rank to ministers or priests, and are usually pro- 
bationers for the latter office. bor & long time the deacons 
continued to be what they had been in the Apostolic Church 
—the dispensers of the charitable funds of the congregation; 
Jerome calls them “ministers of the tables and of widows.” 
Their duty was to visit the old and the sick, the widows 
and the afflicted, the prisoners, ete., and to administer re- 
lief under the direction of the bishop. But in course of 
time, as the sick were gathered into hospitals, the poor into 
almshouses, the orphans and widows into asylums, and as 
each of these institutions received a special officer for its 
proper management, the principal duty of the deacon be- 
eame to assist in the publie worship, more especially in the 
administration of the saeraments—to arrange the altar, to 
distribute the consecrated cup, ete. In the Roman Catholic 
Church the peculiar robes of a deacon are the dalmatica 
and the stole. Of the Roman cardinals fourteen are styled 
eardinal deacons: but the term deacon, as thus used, merely 
denotes rank in the sacred college without reference to hier- 
archical order, many of the cardinal deacons having the 
episcopal character. In Protestant Churches the position 
of deacons is various. The Baptists and Congregationalists 
have deacons as superintendents of the temporal affairs of 
the church, and also as assistants in the administration of 
the sacraments. Among Presbyterians their place is often 
supplied by the ruling elders, but in the Free Church of Seot- 
land and in some other Presbyterian bodies there are regu- 
larly ordained deacons, 


* Deaconess [in Gr. 7 5idkovos; Lat. ancilla, ministra, dia- 
conissa]: a female officer in the Christian Church. In the 
Apostolic and early Christian Chureh deaconesses assisted in 
the eare of the poor, especially of their own sex, gave in- 
struction to the younger catechumens, arranged the agape 
or love-fersts, and took care of the sick. Until the fourth 
century the deaconess was required to be a maiden, or 
widow but once married, and sixty years of age, but the age 
was fixed at forty by the Council of Chalcedon (451 A. D.). 
She was assisted by the sub-deaconess.. The office gradually 
died out, but sooner in the Latin than in the Greek Church, 
several Western councils in the fifth and sixth centuries 
forbade the consceration of deaconesses, although the oflice 
appears not to have been wholly extinet till the tenth cen- 
tury or the eleventh, At Constantinople there were dea- 
eonesses as late as the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
with no trace of them anywhere else in the East. ln mon- 
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asteries, nuns who take charge of the altar are called deacon- 
esses, The Sisters of Charity and other like organizations 

erform a work analogous to that of ancient deaconess-, 
Ihe office has been revived in the Church of England, ard 
a diocesan deaconess institution was established in 1961. In 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the U. 5. training- 
schools for deaconesses have been established in Philadel- 
phia and New York, the latter in connection with Grice 
church and under the favoring care of Rev. Dr. W. R. Hunt- 
ington. The admission, conduct, ete., of deaconesses are renu- 
lated by a canon of the church. А deaconess is not under 
life-long vows. She can lay aside her vocation and. in cer- 
tain circumstances, take it up again. The Church of Seot- 
land adopted the office of deaconess in 1887-88. Some of 
the English Separatist churches of the seventeenth century 
had deaconesses, and many of the Congregational churches 
of the U.S. statedly elect deaconesses with their other uti- 
cers. Among the German Protestants the experiment has 
been successfully tried, and there are now more than sixty 
such institutions in different parts of the world. А large 
and excellent Protestant school for deaconesses was estab- 
lished in 1836 at Kaiserswerth, Prussia. 

Dead, Book of the: See RirvaAL or THE DEAD. 

Dead-letter or Returned-letter Office: a division ^! 
a post-office to which all mail matter that remains unde- 
livered at the end of а specified time, or is of such а natur 
that it can not be transmitted, is sent for disposition. Let- 
ters addressed to persons “not found," and packages con- 
taining articles of a perishable or injurious character, eon- 
stitute a large proportion of the matter dealt with. мее 
PosTAL SERVICE. 


Deadly Nightshade: See BELLADONNA. 


Dead-nettle: a herbaceous, annual, or perennial herl -f 
the Mint Елми (9. v.) and the genus Lamrum. I his а 
tubular bell-shaped, five-toothed calyx, labiate corolla, four 
stamens, and a fonr-lobed ovary which develops inte ferr 
sharply three-angled nutlets. There are about forty specs. 
all native of the eastern hemisphere N. of the egua'er. 
Four species, L. purpureum, L. amplexicaule (both annuua.s. 
L. album. and Г. maculatum (both perennials), have become 
naturalized in the Eastern U. S. CES. 


Dead Oil: See PHENOL. 


Dead Reckoning: in navigation, the calculation of s 
ship's place at sea without taking observation of the heaven- 
ly bodies. It is derived from the distance which the slip 
has run and from the courses steered after departure froma 

lace whose latitude and longitude are known. "The distat 
is obtained from the rate of sailing as shown by the log and 
the time elapsed, and the direction of the course is obtains: 
from the compass. The data are liable to errors and uneer- 
tainties, in consequence of currents, changes in the course and 
intensity of the winds, fluctuations in the declination of ther 
compass, and other causes of disturbance. See NAVIGATION. 


Dead Sea, or Sea of Sodom [in Arab. Bahr Loot. Sa ^f 
Lot; anc. Lacus Aaphaltites], called in Scripture the Salt 
Sea, Sea of the Plain, or East Sea: a celebrated lake m 
the southern part of Palestine. Its northern end is alat 
20 miles E. of Jerusalem. Its length. as determined by 
Lieut. Lynch in 1848, is 40 geographical miles, aud ib 
breadth from 5 to 9$ geographical miles. The great - 
depth, which is found in the northern portion, according t^ 
Lieut. Dale (1848) is 1,808 feet; according to Lieut. х 
monds (1841), 1,850 feet. Its depression below the Mediter- 
ranean, as measured by Lieut. Dale, is 1,83167 feet. and its 
bed is accordingly by far the deepest known fissure on the 
surface of the earth. The Dead Sea is fed by the Jordan 
and other streams, but has no apparent outlet, and the sir- 
plus water is carried off by evaporation. It is inelosed b= 
tween naked cliffs of limestone, which on the eastern site 
rise 2,500 feet above the water. The shores present a seen 
of desolation and solitude encompassed with deserts ar! 
dreary salt-hills. On the southern shore is a remarkable 
mass of rock-salt called Usdum (Sodom), which by some ia 
been qu. to indicate the site of the ancient city of 
Sodom. Large quantities of asphaltum were thrown up t" 
the surface of the lake by the earthquakes of 1834 and I. 
The water of this lake is remarkable for its great spect 
gravity (which is 1:25, or one-fourth greater than pur 
water) and its intense saltness, nearly seven times that (5 
the sea, but varying considerably at different 
About 25 per cent, is the average proportion of saline ma: 
ter by weight. The chlorides of Rodin magnesium, sis 
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calcium are the.most abundant salts dissolved in it. Ducks 
have been seen swimming on its surface. The bed occupied 
by this lake is part of a long and narrow depression or fis- 
sure which extends from the Lake of Galilee southward, and 
is nearly 200 miles in length. The adjacent table-land is 
more than 3,000 feet above the Mediterranean, so that the 
fissure is nearly 6,000 feet deep. See Lieut. Lynch, Narra- 
five 7 United States Expedition to the River Jordan and 
the Dead Sea (1849); and Prof. Hall, Survey of Western 
Palestine (1886). 

Deadwood: city; capital of Lawrence co., S. Dak. (for 
location, see map of South Dakota, ref. 6-A); on railroad, in 
the western part of the State: the mercantile, financial, and 
mining center of the Black Hills. It has two daily papers, 
good public schools, a private academy, electric light. water- 
works, flouring-mills, saw-mills, planing-mills, and manufae- 
tures of lumber, flour, brick, lime, ete. Its principal streets 
are macadamized. Pop. (1880) 3,777: (1890) 2,366; (1895) 
4,204. Ертов оғ * BLAcK HILLS PIONEER.” 

Deaf-mutes: those who are both deaf and dumb. "Those 
born deaf are dumb, because they can not learn to speak 
without the guidance of the sense of hearing, which enables 
them to imitate sounds. The same is true of those made 
deaf by disease or accident in early infancy. After learn- 
ing to speak, the occurrenee of deafness does not greatly 
impair the speech, although persons becoming deaf during 
childhood sometimes retain throughout life the childish tone 
which they have learned. 

Congenital deafness is reasonably believed to be caused by 
imperfection of development under influences which lower 
the grade of nutrition in the embryo during gestation, or 
which affect, through the constitution of one or both of the 

arents, the immediate result of conception. Among these 
influences the most marked appear to be intemperance, 
marriages between those nearly related, syphilis, and serof- 
ula. Boudin asserts that in France nearly 25 per cent. of 
leaf-mutes are the offspring of marriages of consanguinity ; 
and somewhat similar estimates have been obtained by Dr. 
Howe and Dr. Bemiss in their statistical inquiries upon the 
effects of such marriages in the U. S. 
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considerable capacity for culture. Pliny mentions Quintus 
Pedius, в deaf-mute related to the Emperor Augustus, as в 
successful painter at Rome; and in later times the uncle of 
one of the Kings of Sardinia, notwithstanding the same de- 
fect, acquired a good education. The earliest account of a 
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deaf-mute being taught to speak is ascribed to Bede, about 
700 А.р. Rodolph Agricola, of Groningen, who died in 
1485, first mentioned an instructed deaf-mute. Jerome Car- 
dan, half a century later, wrote philosophically on the prin- 
ciples involved in such instruction. Ponce de Leon, a 
Spanish monk, who died in 1584, and Pasch, a clergyman 
of Brandenburg, were the first teachers of whom we have 
any account. Juan Pablo Bonct published at Madrid the 
earliest known treatise on deaf-mute instruction. He gave 
a manual alphabet quite different from those which Bede 
has preserved as used by the ancients. About 1660 to 1700 
Dr. John Wallis, of Oxford, and John Conrad Amman, of 
Holland, published remarkable treatises on this art. 

In England the first manual alphabet was published by 
George Dalgarno, by birth a Scotchman, but residing for a 
long time at Oxford. He died in 1687. The first school for 
deaf-mutes in Great Britain was established in Edinburgh 
in 1760 by Thomas Braidwood. Some years afterward it 
was removed to the neighborhood of London, and thus no 
doubt suggested the origination of an asylum in London in 
1792, of which Dr. Joseph Watson was the first principal. 
The first publie establishment in the world for the instrue- 
tion of deaf-mutes was founded at Leipzig in 1778 by the 
e of Saxony, under the directorship of Samuel Hein- 
ecke. 

The credit of systematizing the instruction of the deaf 
and dumb in France is ascribed “to the Abbé Charles 
Michel de l'Épée, of Paris.” but greater success was in some 
individual cases attained by a Spaniard, Jacob Rodriguez 
Pereira, whose school was conducted at Bordeaux. These 
men undoubtedly both contributed to the work; as did also 
Sicard, the successor of the Abbé de l'Epée, and Кага. In 
the U. S. the system matured by the experience of the 
French was brought over in the year 1816 by Dr. Thomas H. 


On account of the comparative helplessness of deaf-mutes | Gallaudet, with the personal aid of Laurent Clerc. an edu- 
they were placed, in the code of Justinian, among persons | cated deaf-mute. Other names especially associated with 


incapable of the legal management of their affairs. During 
the Middle Ages they were deprived of the right of feudal 
succession. Yet in all times they have occasionally shown 


useful labors on behalf of the same class are those of Dr. F. 
A. P. Barnard, Lewis Weld, and William W. ‘Turner, of the 
Hartford Institution; Harvey P. Peet, LL. D., of New 
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York; Abraham B. Walton, of Philadelphia; John A. Ja- 
cobs, of Kentuckv; the two sons of Thomas H. Gallaudet 
(Thomas and Edward M.) and Dr. Samuel G. Howe, of 
Boston. 

The most remarkable instance on record, perhaps, is that 
of the instruction, under the care of Dr. Howe, of Laura 
BRIDGMAN (7. .). By attracting her attention through the 
sense of touch, it was found possible to develop to à con- 
siderable degree her intelligence and capacity for commu- 
nication with others. A similar example oceurred earlier 
in Julia Brace in the American Asylum, at Hartford, 
Conn., while under the charge of the Rev. Thomas H. Gal- 
laudet. 

The two principal modes of conveying instruction to the 
deaf and dumb are by the manual stgn-language, and by 
the pupils watching the lips of the teacher during articula- 
tion. Real objects and models, pictures, ete., can, of course, 
also be used. The sign-language is much the most easily 
and rapidly acquired, and is more generally employe in 
Europe, as well as in this country. It is largely in use 
among the American Indians, and by means of it natives 
of the most distant portions of the continent can under- 
stand each other. It 1s said that a party of Indians present 
in London at an exhibition of performances by deaf-mutes 
were delighted to find themselves able to converse with the 
latter by signs. 

The method of teaching by articulation, the pupil learn- 
ing to recognize words (and, in time, to utter them) by 
closely watching the motions of the 6 and tongue in 
«speech, is not favored by all experienced instructors. Ex- 
cept in very few cases it has not been adopted in the Hart- 
ford Asylum. The argument urged against it is that the 

reat length of time required for its acquisition can be 
jetter employed in obtaining knowledge according to the 
sign-method. Yet it has sometimes proved very success- 
ful, as in the private school of Miss Rogers at Chelmsford, 
Mass. In Christiania, Norway, in 1872, в deaf-mute was, by 
instruction in this way, prepared creditably to enter the 
university as a student. Some have supposed that by means 
of lip-teaching intelligent deaf-mutes might become pupils 
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in the common schools. Itard and his successor, Blanchet, 
in France, and the Abbé Carton, founder of an institution 
for the deaf and dumb in Bruges, Belgium, are among those 
who have especially labored on behalf of the method of 
teaching by articulation. This method was at first employed 
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| at Northampton, Mass., but has now given place to the Bell 


system. See VISIBLE SPEECH. | 

A new method of teaching articulation by what 15 called 
visible speech has been introduced. It was invented in Ins 
by A. Melville Bell, a professor in Edinburgh of vocal phr- 
siology. It consists of a species of phonetic writing, based 
not upon sounds, but on the action of the vocal organs in 

roducing them. The characters of this universal alpha- 

t,as matured in 1864, reveal to the eye the position of 
those organs in the formation of any sound which the 
human mouth can utter. In 1869 the first attempt was 
made in Great Britain to apply this alphabet in the iustruc- 
tion of deaf-mutes; and in 1872 it was introduced by A. 
Graham Bell, the son of the inventor, into the Clarke In- 
stitution at Northampton, where it has superseded the oid 
method of imitation, and is the only method of teaching 
articulation used. Revised by EDWARD M. GALLAUDET. 


Deafness: loss or imperfection of hearing: may be con- 
genital or acquired, permanent or temporary, complete or 
incomplete, It may be (1) “ nervous "—that is, caused ty 
organic or functional disease of the auditory nerve or of 
the brain itself. Deafness of this kind is sometimes curable, 
but frequently it is permanent. It may be (2) the result of 
local disease or accident. Disease of the structures of the 
ear frequently follows scarlet fever. and is often of a serofu- 
lous character. When such disease leads to organic changes 
even if they be slight, permanent, and perhaps complete, 
deafness may result. (3) Cerumen (ear-wax) frequently fills 
the passage of the ear. In such cases oil should be dropped 
into the ear, and a gentle flow of warm water from a syringe 
will generally remove the obstruction. (4) When the men- 
brana tympani (ear-drum) is accidentally perforated. much 

ood is often done by the use of Tovnbee's artificial ear- 

rum. (5) The Eustachian tube may be the seat of mucous 
inflammation, and may require surgical treatment. Cour 
ter-irritation behind the ears, the use of general tonics, ete. 
may be beneficial; and this is more especially true of the 
deafness of aged people. See Toynbee on Diseases of the 
Ear (1860); Roosa, On. Diseases of the Ear (new ed. 18:4. 
Since the year 1844, when the attention of physicians was 
first called to the subject, the growth of minute fungi (4+ 
pergillus, etc.) in the ear has been reported to be a common 
cause of disease of that part. The meatus and tympanum 
are sometimes covered with the growth, in the form pps 
or я mould on their surfaces. Tinnitus, inflammation. 
and the accumulation of wax are attendant symptoms, and 
the treatment consists in the application of a solution of 
earbolie acid, 5 grains to the ounce of water. The fungi 
аге perhaps the effects of disease rather than the cause. 


Deák, dā'aak, Francis: Hungarian statesman and ora- 
tor; b. at Kehida in the county of Zala (Szalad). Oct. 17. 


| 1803. He studied law, which he practiced in his youth, was 


elected to the National Diet in 1882. and became the leader 
of the liberal party. Soon after the revolution of Mar. 
1848, he became Minister of Justice, and projected imper 
tant reforms in that department. He resigned office when 
Kossuth obtained power in Sept., 1848. On the defeat “f 


| the Hungarian patriots in battle, in 1849, he quitted public 


life and retired to his estate. Having been elected to the 
Diet іп 1861, he became the leader of the moderate party 
and the most popular man in Hungary. Не was the author 
of the address sent by the Diet to the emperor requesting 
the restoration of the constitution of 1848, and of the pr- 
test against the imperial reseript in 1861. Deák is regarde! 
as the master-spirit of the movement by which the consti- 
tutional autonomy of Hungary was restored in 1867, апі 
large concessions to civil and religious liberty were extortec 
from the emperor. From that time he remained the rev 
nized leader of the liberal party, commonly called after 
him, the * Deákist," and which had without interruption 4 
а of the Hungarian Diet. He refused all offers if 
a place іп the ministry, but no change in the ministry жах 
made without his consent. D. in Pesth, Jan. 29, 1876. 


Deal [from Dutch déle (Mod. deel): О, Н. Germ. dt“. 
dilla, Mod. Germ. Diele, plank, cogn. with Engl. thill. Tl: 
word in Eng. often confused with deal, part, cogn. will 
Germ. Theil]: a commercial name for boards exceeding ^ 
feet in length and 7 inches wide, When 7 inches or ls 
wide they are called battens. Deals are generally 3 inche 
in thickness and 9 inches in width: when thinner they uff 
usually called planks, but thin boards are often called des 
The word deal is commonly used in Great Britain and rav! 
in the U.S. 
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Deal: a maritime town and bathing-place of Kent, Eng- 
land ; og an open beach of the North Sea, near the south- 
ern extremity of the Downs: 8 miles N. N. E. of Dover, and 
89 miles by rail from London (see map of England, ref. 
13-М). It has been one of the Cinque Ports since the early 
part of the thirteenth century. A good anchorage extends 
between Deal and Goodwin Sands, & miles distant; the prin- 
cipal activity of the town is in boat-building and its trade 
in provisions and naval stores. It is also much frequented 
for the excellent bathing it affords. Here, in 1539. Henry 
VIII. built three castles, Deal. Sandown, and Walmer, in 
the last of which the Duke of Wellington died in 1852. 
Cæsar landed near Deal in 55. Pop. (1891) 8,898. 

Dealfish [so culled because to the resemblance of its body 
to a deal, or narrow board]: the Trachypterus arcticus, a 
species of the family Trachypteridæ, 4 to 6 feet long. found 
in northern latitudes in Europe. An allied species occurs 
on the west coast of the U.S. 

Dean (from Lat. decanus, from decem, ten, because the 
dean anciently presided over ten canons): an ecclesiastical 
title applied to officers of several different kinds. In some 
of the Anglican churches deans are dignitaries next in rank 
to the bishops. They preside over the chapters of canons 
and prebendaries, and in the old dioceses nominally elect the 
bishops. In England they are attached to each diocese. 
Rural deans are inspectors of parishes, who make report of 
their visitations to the bishop. In the Roman Catholic 
Church in the U.S. every diocese possesses, according to the 
third Plenary Council of Baltimore, a number of deans ap- 
pointed by the bishop and charged with a certain super- 
vision of their ecclesiastical district. Deans of college facul- 
ties were originaily the presiding or executive officers; now 
the faculty is generally presided over by the head of the 
university. The dean in English colleges presides in chapel, 
and has charge of the discipline. Few universities in the 
U. S. have deans, but in these their duties are similar to 
those of deans in English colleges. The head of a distinet 
department of instruction is often called dean of that col- 
lege; there may be besides a dean of the university. The 
title dean is also given to the oldest member in length of 
service of an organized body, as dean of the diplomatic 
corps. Revised by С. К. Арам». 

Dean, Amos, LL. D.: lawyer; b. at Barnard, Vt., Jan. 16, 
1803; graduated at Union College in 1822; became an emi- 
nent lawyer, and was a Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in 
the medical school and of law in the law school at Albany, 
М.Ү. Не was the author of many valuable law treatises, 
and also published Philosophy of Human Life (1839), 
Medical Jurisprudence (1854), and other works. His His- 
tory of Civilization (7 vols. 8vo) was published in 1868-69. 
D. Jan. 26, 1808. 


Dean, Forest of: a picturesque hilly tract, having an 
area of 22,000 acres, in Gloucestershire, England, bet ween 
the Severn and the Wye. It is mostly the property of the 
erown, and nearly half of it is inclosed for the growth of 
timber for the navy. Неге are forests of oak, beech, and 
other trees, ¢oal and iron mines, and stone-quarries, It was 
once a royal forest, but was disafforested by Charles I. In 
the reign of Charles П., however, it was completely reaffor- 
ested by act of Parliament. The inhabitants, who number 
between 10.000 апа 12,000, formerly enjoyed many privileges 
acquired partly by birth and partly by working a vear and 
a dav in the forest. Many of these privileges have been de- 
fined by acts and commissioners! awards, and now have full 
legal force. 'The forest is under the control of the commis- 
sioners of woods and forests, who bave as subordinates in 
the regulation of the forest a gaveler, a deputy surveyor, 
four verderers, etc. 


Dean of the Chapel Royal: a title in the Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland; a misnomer, inasmuch as this Church 
has no deans. The title is held by three clergymen of the 
Established Church, and is a mere remnant of episcopacy. 
The duties of the office are merely nominal, consisting in an 
occasional sermon before the Queen when she visits Scotland, 
but the revenues are considerable. The occupants are ap- 
pointed by the crown, and recent appointments have been 
conferred in connection with chairs in the University of 
Edinburgh not otherwise endowed. 

Dearborn, HENRY: general; b. in North Hampton, 
N. H., Feb. 23, 1751; served as captain at the batlle of 
Bunker Hill 1775, and as major in the campaign against 
Burgoyne in 1777. In 1778 he fought with distinction at 


reliable. 
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Monmouth. Не was a member of Congress from Massachu- 
setts 1794-97, and Secretary of War under Jefferson 1801— 
09. Having obtained the rank of major-general, he car 
tured York (now Toronto) in Canada Apr. 27, 1813. He 
was U. S. minister to Portugal 1822-24. D. in Roxbury, 
Mass., June 6, 1829. 

Dearth, Hexry GorpEs: landseape-painter ; b. іп Bris- 
tol, R. L, 1863. Pupil of Hebert and Aimé Morot, Paris; 
member Society of American Artists 1889. His pictures 
are marked by fine qualities of color, and show much truth 
of observation. His subjects are chiefly drawn from the 
scenery on Long Island and in Connecticut. Studios in New 
York and East Hampton, L. I. W. А. С. 


Deasy, Rickarp, LL. D.: an Irish Roman Catholic states- 
man and jurist; b. 1512, and educated at the University of 
Dublin (Trinity College); called to the bar in 1835; became 
queen's counsel in 1849, a serjeant-at-law in 1858, solicitor- 
general for Ireland in 1859, attorney-general in 1860, and & 
baron of the Irish exchequer in 1861. He was M. P. 1855— 
61, belonging to the “ moderate Catholic " party, and repre- 
senting the county of Cork; judge of court of appeals after 
1878. D. May 6, 1883. 


Death (in Gr. @dvaros; Lat. mors, mortis; Fr. mort; Germ. 
Tod): the cessation of vital functions in animals and plants. 
The active phenomena observed after death, such as mate- 
rial decay and loss of heat, are merely continuations of 
processes which have been going on through life. The cor- 
responding operations of repair having ceased, the destruc- 
tive processes become manifest, In a short time, however, 
in ordinary conditions, new and much more rapid destruc- 
tive changes are induced. 

Local or partial death of an animal is called mortification, 
gangrene, or sphacelus; if in a bone it is necrosis. Molecu- 
lar death of animal tissue is called uleeration, except in 
bony tissues, when it has the name of caries. Systemic 
death is said by Bichat to be either—1, by syncope or 
fainting, when the heart's action fails from lack of its usual 
stimulus; 2, by asphyxia, when suffoeation occurs or the 
lungs cease to act; or, 3, by coma, when death begins at 
the brain. Other authorities add to these forms death by 
(4) changes in the character of the blood, as some forms of 
death by poisons from without or developed in the body in 
disease. It would be difficult to assign some instances (such 
as instantaneous death from an injury) to any one of these 
categories. Sudden death is perhaps most frequently due to 
heart disease, but heart disease kills by slow death much 
more frequently. It is asserted by many careful observers 
that deni is usually painless, and that the apparent agony 
or strugyle so often observed is automatic. Cases are on 
record of burial after apparent death, but few of these are 
There is very little danger of such an occurrence 
when ordinary precautions are taken. A number of “signs” 
of death have been offered, and it is by the presence of all 
of them that certainty is reached. Among these the method 
of testing for breathing bv a feather or cold mirror, or by & 
glass filled to the brim with water placed on the chest, the 
absence of heart-beats or sounds, the staring of the eyes, 
etc., are well known. W. P. 


Death Adder: See AcANTHOPHIS. 
Death-bed Declarations: See Dvixc DECLARATIONS. 
Death, Brothers of: 4 name sometimes given to the 
monks of the order of St. Paul the Hermit, which was sup- 
pressed by Pope Urban VIII. about 1630. They always 
— with them a skull, to remind them continually of 
eath. 
Death, Dance of: See Dance or DEATH. 
Death, Punishment of: See CAPITAL PUNISHMENT, 
Death-rate: See VITAL STATISTICS. 
Death's-head Moth: See AcCHERONTIA. 


Death Valley (so called because & party of emigrants 
perished there from thirst and starvation in 1849): a nar- 
row valley of California, 130 miles in length, trending 
nearly northwest and southeast, and walled. at the sides 
by the Panamint and Funeral Mountains. The middle 
and lowest portion of the valley bottom is & plain cov- 
ered by а laver of glittering white salt. "This plain lies be- 
tween 300 and 400 feet below sea-level. Toward the N. W. 
the surface rises to the foot of Mt. Magruder, which 
stands at the head of the valley; toward the S. E. there 
is a more gradual rise to the end of the Funeral Mountains, 
where the valley coalesces with arms of the Amargosa des- 
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ert of Nevada and the Mohave desert of Southern Califor- 
nia. The so-called Amargosa river, a long and broad 
channel, usually dry through the greater part of its 
length, drains a large desert tract in Southern Nevada, and 
crossing the Amargosa desert with a southward course 
curves about the south end of the Funeral Mountains and 
enters Death Valley. It is probable that the channel car- 
ries water only at rare intervals, but the volume of its tor- 
rent must occasionally be great. Whatever water it brings 
to Death Valley must gather as a lake in the bottom of the 
valley until evaporated by the sun, and the salt accumulated 
in the valley has unquestionably been brought by such torrents 
from the surrounding deserts. In connection with a scien- 
tific expedition sent to the valley in 1891 by the Department 
of Agriculture, the U. S. Weather Bureau maintained a me- 
teorological station for five months at the base of the Funeral 
range. During the month of July the mean temperature 
was 102^ F.; the highest temperature was 122°; the mean 
of the highest temperatures observed on the several days 
was 115'6, and the mean of the lowest temperatures ob- 
served on the several days was 86:8. The relative humidity 
for the same period was ‘20. This record, although not 
made in the lowest part of the valley, indicates that the 
locality is the hottest and driest in the U. S., and it is not 
surpassed in these respects by any other place at which а 
record has been kept. GK G. 

Death-watch: a small beetle inhabiting human dwell- 
ings, and producing a sound like the ticking of a watch. 
This — 


being more readily heard in the stillness attend- 





Death-watch. 


ing sickness, it has given rise to the superstitious belief that 
it prognosticates death; hence the name “ death-watch." 
The noise is produced by the insect beating its head against 
the wood in which it is concealed. It is supposed to be the 
call of the male to its mate. The common death-watch 
(Anobium notatum) is a species of borer. It is about a 
ие of an inch in length, and of а dusky-brown color. 

number of species are found both in Europe and the U.S. 
The Atropos — a very different insect, is called in 
England by the same popular name, and for the same reason, 


Debatable Land: a tract of country at the head of the 
Solway Firth on the western border of Scotland and Eng- 
land; lying between the Esk and Sark. It was for a long 
time a cause of contention between the two countries, and 
even after its division by royal commissioners in 1542 con- 
tinued to be a refuge for outlaws. It was divided by a line 
drawn from E. to W. between the rivers, the southern part 
being adjudged to England and the northern half to Scotland. 


Débat-Ponsan, d7 baa’ pöoi'saan', Epovarp BERNARD : 
figure and portrait painter; b. at Toulouse, Apr. 25, 1847; 
pupil of Cabanel ; second Prix de Rome 1872; second-class 
medal, Salon, 1874; Legion of Honor 1881; third-class 
medal, Paris Exposition, 1889. His portraits are excellent, 
vigorously painted, and good in character. А Doorway of 
the Louvre, Massacre of St. Bartholomew, is in the museum 
at Clermont. Studio in Paris. WILLIAM А. COFFIN. 


Debenture [from Lat. deben'tur, За plur. pres. indic. of 
debe're, owe ;—acknowledgments of debt formerly began 
with the words debentur mihi, there are owing to me]: a 
document or writing acknowledging a debt. The term is 
particularly applied to (а) eustom-house certificates that an 
exporter is entitled to a bounty or DRAWBACK (q. v.). (b) 
One of a series of instruments, usually under seal, in which 
the party issuing them covenants to pay the sum therein de- 
clared to be owing to the holder at a certain time with in- 
terest. Usually this debt is made a charge upon a fund or 
subject of property specified or referred to. Public com- 
panies, especially railroad companies, have frequently re- 
sorted to these to raise special loans. The terminability 
and fixity in amount of debentures being often objection- 
able to lenders, debenture stock in many cases has bern is- 
sued, "This is frequently irredeemable, and may be trans- 
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ferred in any amount. The holder is entitled to a preferred 
rate of interest, which is a charge upon the assetg of the 
company next to mortgages. 
Revised by Е. STURGES ALLEY. 

De’bir [Heb., in the rear]: a city of the tribe of Judah 
several times mentioned in the Bible ; situated W. of Hebron 
in the hill-country, and in а dry and arid plaee. It was 
captured by Joshua, and subsequently by Othniel; was in- 
habited by the Anakim, and had a Canaanitish king. It 
was afterward given to the priests of the Hebrews, It was 
also called Kirjath-sepher (town of the book) and Kirjath- 
sannah (town of the law), names seeming to indicate that 
a school or an oracle was situated there. Its site is not at 
present accurately known. There was also a place of this 
name near Jericho, and probably another belonging to the 
tribe of Gad, E. of the river Jordan. 


Déblai, da’bla’ [Fr., excavation, clearing, connected with 
déblayer, clear of rubbish, ete.; О. Fr. blef (Mod. Fr. blé, 
grain) : Ital. bvado < Lat. abla tum, pte. of aufer те, i. e. what 
18 borne away, as grain from the field]: in fortification, the 
mass of earth taken from an exeavation in the ground in 
order to form a parapet. The earth used to form the entire 
rampart or parapet is called the remblai. 


Deb'orah: а Hebrew prophetes and judge; the wife of 
Lapidoth; gained celebrity by her successful efforts to lib- 
erate the Israelites from Jabin, King of Canaan. (See 
Judges iv.) She is supposed to have composed the spirited 
and beautiful lyric which forms the fifth chapter of Judges, 
а pean over the victory, describing the battle in the most 
vivid colors. 


Debreezin, dd-bret'sin: a royal free town of Hungary; 
capital of the eounty of Bihar; on an extensive sandy plain 
116 miles E. of Budapest (see map of Austria-Hungary, ref. 
6-J). The houses are mostly only one story high; the streets 
are unpaved and dirty. It contains a handsome town-hall, 
several hospitals, and a Protestant college with twenty-four 

rofessors, over 1,000 students, and a valuable library. It 
as manufactures of flour, saltpeter, earthenware, soap, hams, 
sausages, and tobacco-pipes. Here are extensive markets 
for cattle and swine. A large majority of the inhabitants 
are Protestants and Magyars. It is connected with Pesth 
by a railway. Pop. (1890) 58,952. 


De Bry, or De Brie, THÉODORE: goldsmith, engraver, 
and printer; b. at Liége, 1528. About 1570 he removed to 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, where he established a printing and 
engraving house, his two sons, Jean Théodore and Jean 
Israel, taking part in the engraving work. They made 
many plates of great excellence for that period, which were 
published in various works; but the name is best known in 
connection with the great collection of travels first pub- 
lished in 1590 with the title Collectiones Perigrinationum in 
Indiam orientalem et occidentalem. The designs for this 
work, as in most of those of the sixteenth century. are more 
or less fanciful. The volumes were republished in German 
and Latin with various changes, and it is now nearly or 
quite impossible to unite specimens of all the editions. It 
is said that the most complete collection in the world is 
that of the Lenox Library, New York. De Bry died at 
Frankfort in 1598. HERBERT Н. SMITE. 


Debt: in law, à sum of money due which is certain in 
amount or capable of being reduced to certainty. Such an 
indebtedness may arise either as the result of a judgment of 
а court of justice, or on а sealed instrument (specialty), or 
on an unsealed instrument, or on a mere oral contract. 
Debts are thus distinguished into such as are of record, or 
of special contract or —— contract. They may aris 
either on an express or implied promise. Debts may be col- 
lected by an action of debt, or in some instances by an ас- 
tion of covenant. The last action is resorted to when the 
duty to pay is derived from a contract under seal. The 
form of action called indebitatus assumpsit (being indebted, 
he promised) may also be used where the indebtedness is in- 
curred by reason of a simple contract. А debt may be dis- 
charged in various ways, as Бу ACCORD AND SATISFACTION, 
RELEASE, PAYMENT, Novation (qq. v.), ete. The statute of 
limitations will be a bar to an action. The time within 
which the action must be brought under such a statute va- 
ries in the different States. See LIMITATIONS. STATUTE OF. 

ACTION oF DEBT is a common-law action brought to col- 
lect a debt. It is also used to collect a penalty given by 
statute. When an action of debt is brought on a written 
instrument the defendant may deny its existence. If he as- 


serts that there is no such record as the plaintiff alleges his 
plea is called nul tiel record; if he claims that a sea ed in- 
strument which is set up as the foundation of ап indebted- 
ness Was never executed his plea is non ext factum. These 
leas merely deny the existence of the judgment or specialty. 
f he has any other defense he should disclose it by specially 
setting it forth. So he may deny the existence of a simple 
contract debt, or may set up in his pleadings any special 
facts which, while they admit the existence of the debt, show 
that the plaintiff has no right to recover. А judgment in 
the action for the recovery of & debt itself constitutes a new 
debt, on which another action may be brought, and so on, 
unless there be some statutory restriction of the right to 
bring an action upon a judgment, as there is in some of the 
American States. Under the codes of procedure of some of 
the States the technical action of debt no longer exists, as 
there is but one civil action. The same remedy may be had 
in substance under a complaint setting forth the facts con- 
stituting the cause of action. Т. W. DwiunT. 
Debt, Publie: The bulletin of the U. S. census for 1890 
shows the aggregate debt of different nations in 1880 and 
1890 to have been as follows: 


TOTAL DEBT LESS SINKING FUND. PER CAPITA. 





NATURE OF DEBT. SS 
1890. | 1880. 1890. , 1880. 
National debt of m 
foreign countries. | $26,621,992,185 | $25,484,402,870 | $32 88 | $35 62 
National debt ef 
HE P ADRS 891,960,104 1,022,517,364 | 1424 | 38 33 
State and local debt 
ol U Seco 1,135,210,442 1.128,278,647 | 18 13 | 22 40 


These figures show that the national debts of the world 
have increased somewhat, but that population has inereased 
faster; that the local debt of the U. 5. has remained nearly 
stationary, while population has increased nearly one-fourth ; 
and that in spite of this last fact the national debt of the 
U. 5. has been reduced one-half. “~ The average annual de- 
crease in the national debt of the U.S. during the decade 
exceeded $100,000,000 ; the decrease per capita of combined 
national, State, and local debt during the same period was 
from $60.73 to $32.37, while other statistics show that the 
value of property assessed for taxation increased meanwhile 
from $17,000,000,000 to $25,500,000,000, or 50 per cent., in- 
dicating a reduction of publie debt and an increase of 
wealth for the country unprecedented, at least in modern 
times.” 

The national debt of various foreign countries in 1890 was 
as follows: 


NATIONS. 


Total. 

France.. I oA ERR en be * 84. 446. 793. 398 116 
Russia ........ 1.2 oe 3.491 018.074 31 
Great Britain........................ 3,350,719,563 R8 
Austria-Hungary.... ............... 2. 860,339,539 7 
ТАТ 229 кы кы M n 2 324,826,329 7 
PSP Ss Gt, OX ebrei ventus 1,251 ,4:23,696 74 
РОЗЕ ао 1,100,384,127 37 
Netherlands ......................... 430,589,258 96 
Pee MAM cis eed ai eee аб 880,504,099 63 
BAVARIA. o окушу е wa Sica Cn es 335,503,105 60 
оГ РЕОНИ КОБ КРИ ВЕКЕ 881,003,592 3 
Fey pU 517,278,200 7 
la PR uos 305727 819 8 
New South Wales............ .. boarders 233.280.245 215 
Breet i isin уйе кы HERE S 585,345,927 42 
Perre + 382.175.6055 146 
Argentine Republie............. 2... 284.867 069 70 
Canada aa де Sue 237,538,212 48 





The debt of Turkey was not given in the census list, but 
it amounts to some $600,000.000, or about #22 per capita. 
No other country is reported with a debt as high as $200,- 
000,000, though some of the Australasian colonies come very 
near і. The per capita debt of New Zealand is conspicu- 
ously large ($298). These large Australasian loans, bein 
issued for public works, do not burden the country as Шо], 
as they otherwise would. 

Strictly speaking, the debt of Prussia, Bavaria, and other 
German states is local ; but the national debt of the German 
em pire as a whole is only $77,000,000. With this exception 
the local debt of foreign nations is not reported. "That of 
various States of the Union is as given in the table in the 
next column. 


е Not including terminable annuities capitalized at $2,000,000,000. 
+ Not including irredeemable paper outstanding. 
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DEBT OF STATES OF THE UNION. 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
DIVISIONS. 


+з з» ве, «э + 


New Hampshire.... 


Vermont.. 


Massachusetts...... 


Rhode Island....... | 
Connecticut 


New York 


New Jersey......... 
Pennsylvania....... 


Maryland. 


District of Columbia 


Virginia .. 
West Virg 


South Atlantic........ 


ere tr t t а n 


inia ...... 


North Carolina ..... 


South Carolina ..... | 


Georgia............ 
Florida............. 


Michigan ........... | 


Kentucky........... | 
Tennessee .......... 
Alabama.......... 
Mississippi.......... 


Louisiana........... 


Wyoming 


Colorado ...........' 


ооо» ceo э э ө ө n 


[ELLE 





| TOTAL OF STATE AND LOCAI, 
DEBT LESS SINKING FUND. 





201,763,217 





820,238,281 
71.005.386 


138.255,311 
19.432.485 


15,569,459 


1890. | 





15,600,777 
8,145,302 
3,785,373 

81,550,027 

13.043.117 

23.703.418 


$9,333,589 
71,041,675 


165,107,113 





2,919,084 
42,175,408 | 
19.781.050 
50,837,315 

2,532,460 
11,117,445 
13.295.037 
20, 272.095 

2,170,019 


24.442.631 
41.841.649 
16,941,928 
10,440,580 
26,050,929 
11,275.319 
51,557.568 | 

3.842,790 

6,613,707 
15,536,772 
40,629,022 





29,543 843 
18,930,867 

6,011,347 
33.335.497 
20,172,063 


43,641,122 | 


2,018,803 | 
1,647,381 
8,411,027 
2,831,538 
2,037,911 
161.501 
1,837,501 
1,594.338 
3.145.658 
2.419.800 


1880. 


` $407.968,615 , — $540,540.297 


23.235, 080 
10,792,583 
4,499, 148 
91,909,651 
12.971,063 
22.001.061 
218,845,804 
49, 382.675 
107,201,602 


167,919,910 


2,371,296 
41.429.170 
22,498,323 
$5,518,706 

1,640,935 
17,962,535 
14,185,060 
19,648,265 

2,605,541 


246,058,507 


53,044,175 
18.352.649 
46.388,88 
12.055.902 
12,085,084 
11,328, 438 
8.137.707 
60,263,761 
131.726 
867,134 

7 489.074 
15,912,114 


143,982,958 


14,982,449 
40.750.137 
18,007,114 

4,955,789 
42,865,471 
11,688,195 


10,783,140 
24,476,975 


765,248 
205,462 
8,627,742 
84.872 
871.501 
116,251 
1.390.765 
220 RIL 
239.31] 
848,509 
16,582,439 





687 





PER CAPITA OF 
COMBINED DEBT. 


1890. | 1880. 








$26 89 | $37 28 
35 81 











23 60 
21 64 | 31 10 
11 39 | 13 54 
86 42 | 5155 
37 75 | 4691 
31 76 | 35 33 
83 64 | 43 06 
341 14 | 43 66 
13 51 | 9503 
18 64 | 2 10 
17 Зо | 1617 
40 46 44 31 
85 86 | 126 66 
30 70 30 09 
332 2 65 
687 | 12983 
1155 | 1425 
1103 | 12 74 
5 56 9 59 
14 82 | 14 17 
19 35 | 16 59 
11 15 9 28 
1094 | 1507 
8 09 7 36 
6 19 9 19 
20 01 14 51 
5 90 5 01 
19 24) FF 79 
21 03 3 57 
20 11 8 82 
14 67 16 56 
28 47 | 1597 
19 60 | 10 14 
10 46 9 09 
16 71 96 42 
12 51 14 26 
4 66 4: 
99 80 | 45 60 
9 02 7 34 
9 60| 13 37 
14 41! 13 85 
29 09 | 19 54 
$97 14 9 NM 
20 41 18 67 
]8 44 071 
49 25 9 33 
3 69 0 81 
29 23 | 22 48 
18 89 7 05 
9 00 8 19 
7 90 4 86 
12 80 19 18 


1 


The United States.. $18 13 | 822 40 





The different kinds of debt going to make up this total 
were as follows: 


NATURE OF DEBT. | 1890. 1880. 
Bite... ue oe ынде E | 79 $297 244.095 
county ee 145,048,045 124.105, 027 
Municipal........................ | 124.403.060 654,348. 843 
School districts .................. | 36, 701.045 17,580,683 


The principles involved in the creation of public debts are 
discussed under FINANCE (q. t.). The purposes for which the 
local debts of the U. S. were created are reported as follows 
in the census of 1880. No returns are available for 1890: 


Bridges. v. coc duet Sesto pel tea ads $24,853,388 
Сеше{егїев...................................... 283.816 
Fire Черагїтепї.......................... EN 2,514,082 
Funding floating debt.... ...................... 153.949,095 
River and harbor improvement................. 36.224.548 
Parks and publie р1нсев......................... 40,612,536 
Public buildings. ...... . .... . ............ .... . . .. 48,493,952 
Railroad and other аїй.......................... 185.638, 048 
Refunding old debt.... ............... cee cee eee 138,743,730 
Schools and libraries............................ 26,500,457 
SON ORR ooo Dp d Lastest oy cute a SR 21.370.530 
BTC sacra RM" МО .67 4, 500 
Miscellaneous... . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . ho . . . . . . .. 130,138,633 
War ехреп&ев....................... ........... 75, 154.400 
Water-works .... .... .... ............ .. . . . . .... 146,423,505 

OUR $1,117,585,546 


653 


The size of the “refunding” and “ miscellaneous” items 
deprives the foregoing table of much of the value which it 
would otherwise possess. 

With the exeeption of some important government rail- 
way loans (Prussia, India, Australia), national debts have 
generally been created for war purposes. Thus if the fig- 
ures of the English national debt at successive dates are 
tuken, the following results are obtained : 











DATE. Amount. Concurrent events. 
1699. £064,263 — , 
m MN 16.394.202. 1 | w ; 
Не 54.145.363 у | War of Spanish succession. 
1763.......... 138.805.430 End of Seven Years' war. 
1786.......... 249,851,628 After American war. 
1713 . . . . ...... 244,440,306 1 А 
ао 571,000,000 { | French revolutionary war. 
Тра 848,282, 471 After Napoleonic wars. Maximum 
of debt. English and Irish ex- 
chequers consolidated. 
1830.......... 840.181.022.) 
1840.......... 780,578,720 -| Years of peace. 
1850.......... 7H7,099.102 | 
1854......... TI5.041.977. Ll an : 
1856. ......... BO7,981,7N8 (| Crimean war. 
1850.......... 802. 190,300 
1870.......... + 748,276,181 
ІМ). * 737,821,259 
pte, | + 618,212,157 


The following table shows the progress of the French 
debt: 


Nominal capital, 


DATE. millions of france. Concurrent eventa, 
18900.......... ГЕ End of First Republic. 
1815. bias oe 1,272 “ First Empire. 
1830.......... 4.426 * Bourbons. 

THES . . . . ..... 5.913 * Orleans family. 
1509. sous 5.516 " Second Republic. 
IND лаза st 12.454 " Second Empire. 

| to . . . . . . .... 23,728 Third Republic. 
1891.......... About 31,000 


The actual amount of the French debt is, however, not 
SEN much over two-thirds its nominal amount. 
he earlier U. S. debts were of the same character. The 
national debt on Jan. 1, 1791, was $75,000,000, and remained 
almost unchanged for the next fifteen years. At the begin- 
ning of 1812 it had fallen to $45,000,000, but rose rapidly in 
the war with Great Britain, and stood at $127,000,000 at the 
beginning of 1816. This debt was gradually paid off at ma- 
turity. and at the beginning of 1835 had been praetieally 
reduced to zero. In the years following а new debt grew up 
gradually, though somewhat unsteadily, amounting to $65,- 
000,000 on July 1, 1860, the public credit at this time being 
very poor, owing to the dread. of impending secession. The 
present debt is to all practical purposes a war debt. The 
war loans began with that authorized by the act of Feb. 
8, 1861, of $25.000,000 at 6 per cent. for twenty years, of 
which $18,415,000 were issued, nominally at par, but really 
costing about 14 per cent. in negotiation, Next, on Mar. 
2, 1861, treasury notes bearing 6 per cent. interest were au- 
thorized, of which $35,364,450 were issued. This was a 
most important act for the relief of the Government, the 
notes being received for customs, and being redeemable 
within two years. On July 17, 1861, $250,000,000 of 7-per- 
cent. bonds, to run twenty years, were authorized, with au- 
thority to issue any part of this amount in the form of 
treasury notes, running three years, at 733; per cent. interest 
(subsequently known as seven-thirties), or notes not bearing 
interest payable on demand, or treasury notes for one vear 
at 3,44) per cent. interest, exchangeable for the seven-thirties : 
but the whole amount of demand notes not at interest shall 
not exceed $50,000,000. Ап act of Aug. 5, 1861. authorized 
the issue of bonds at 6 per cent. interest, running twenty 
years, to exchange for the one-year and three-year notes be- 
fore authorized, with aecumulated interest, at any time be- 
fore or at their maturity; and the demand notes were de- 
clared receivable for all publie dues. These acts were most 
wisely designed and signally successful; the demand notes, 
though at. first rejected by the banks, before the close of the 
year were at a premium; and the interest-bearing notes be- 
came very acceptable, and were readily converted, with their 
accumulated interest, into the permanent 6-per-cent. bonds. 
The current of public preference was then changed in favor 


* Plus a number of terminable annuities amounting to nearly 
£72,000,000 capitalized value in 1890. 
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of the Government issues, which a£ first were received with 
aversion, particularly by the banks. <A very large issue of 
these notes took place, the seven-thirty notes reaching #140.- 
094.750, and the 3,44 per cent. one-year notes a large sum, 
with the full $50,000,000 of demand notes. Of the 6-рег 
cent. twenty-year bonds issued in redemption of the one and 
three vear notes, there were $189,321,200. On Feb. 12, 1862, 
$10,000.000 more of demand notes were issued. 

The preceding very successful issues laid the basis for 
the first great popular loan, authorized Feb. 25, 1862, of 
$500,000,000 of 6-per-cent. bonds, redeemable after five and 
payable after twenty years—commonly called five-twenties 
A large subscription was at once made, and the full 3300. 
000,000 were issued. The acts of Mar.,3, 1864, and Jan. 
28, 1865, added $15,000,000 more to the authorization. By 
this act of Feb. 25, 1862, $150,000,000 of circulating notes 
were authorized and made a legal tender; $50,000,000 to be 
in place of the demand notes of July 17, 1861. On July 11, 
1862, $150,000,000 more were authorized, and on Mar. 3, 
1863, $150,000.000 more—$450,000,000 in all The whole 
amount was issued, and formed the great volume of cur- 
rency known as greenbacks, Of this issue 3$400.000,000 was 
made permanent, but contractions in 1868 and 1869 reducel 


the amount to $346,681,016. The act of Feb. 25, 1862. al» 


authorized the acceptance of $25,000,000 of deposits at 5 per 
cent. interest; this authorization was increased to $50.00. 
000 on Mar. 17, 1862, and to $100,000.000 on July 11, 1562. 
On June 30, 1864, a further sum of $50,000.000 was added, 
this to pay 6 per cent. interest; all this, described as tem- 
porary loan, was to be repaid on ten days’ notice, and was s 
repaid in 1865 and 1866, except $78,560 unclaimed. 

he aet of Mar. 1, 1862, authorized the issue of certificates 
of indebtedness to publie ereditors in adjustment of any 
claims, such certificates to bear 6 per cent. interest, and t^ 
run one year. The sum of $561,753,241 of such certificates 
was issued, al] except $4,000 of which were redeemed in 
1863, 1864, and 1863. The act of July 17, 1862, authorized 
the issue of postage-stamps as currency, and made them re- 
ceivable in payments to the U. S. in sums less than five dol- 
lars. An act of Mar. 3, 1863, authorized the use of frac- 
tional notes (parts of a dollar) in place of postal currency, 
limiting the amount to $50,000,000. which authorization was 
confirmed by the act of June 30, 1864 This issue was prompt- 
ly called for to the extent of $30,000,000. and if was varied 
from that sum to the large amount of $45,722,061. outstand- 
ing Jan. 1, 1878. In the years beginning with 1875 it was 
rapidly withdrawn, and fractional silver substituted through 
e avails of 5-per-cent. bonds sold. under the acts of 1870- 
71. 

By act of Mar. 3, 1863, а loan of $900,000.000 was author- 
ized at 6 per cent. for ten or forty years, principal and in- 
terest payable in coin, of which $75,000,000 only was issued, 
and taken at a premium of 3j to 4 per cent., preference be 
ing given because of a possible distinction existing adverse 
to the payment of the principal of the 5:205 in coin. This 
act was repealed June 30, 1864. The same act, Mar. 3. 1863, 
also authorized $400,000,000 of one, two, and three rear 
treasury notes, at not over 6 per cent. interest, to be a legal 
tender for their face-value, principal and interest payable 
in lawful money. Of these there were: 


One-year notes, issued ......... $41,520,000, at 5 per cent. S39. 5 out 
Two-year notes, “ 160,480,000, at 4 ne 3.0 
Three-year notes (compound).. 266,505,440, at 6 se 208,67) 
This act authorized the exchange of new treasury notes for 
any of these issues outstanding at any time, and provided 
for $150,000,000 more of currency, not at interest, to facili- 
tate such exchange. In all, $477,595.440 of these treasury 
notes of 1863 were issued, practically all of which were can- 
celed or exchanged before May 15, 1868. It will be seen 
that but a small amount of permanent loans was created in 
1863, treasury notes being largely used. 

An issue of $200,000,000 was authorized Mar. 2, 1864, at à 
or 6 per cent., payable in coin; $196,117.300 was issued at 5 
per cent., redeemable in ten and payable in forty vears in 
coin—the so-called ten-forties of 1864—and $3,882,500 at 6 
percent. On June 30, 1864, another loan of $400,000.000 was 
authorized at 6 per cent.—five-twenties of 1864—3:125,56 1.300 
being issued. The loans not being fully taken, the act of June 
30, 1864, authorized the issue of $200,000,000 of seven-thirty 
treasury notes, to run three years, which authority was es- 
tended by act of Mar. 3, 1865, to embrace $600,000,000 more. 
Under this authority $829,992,500 of seven-thirty interest- 
bearing notes were issued, which were duly redeemed or es- 
changed before July 15, 1808. 
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The loans of 1865 began with the authorization of $600,- 
000,000 of 6-per-cent. five-twenty bonds by act of Mar. 3, to 
be applied only to the reimbursement of treasury notes or 
other outstanding obligations of the Government. Two issues 
were made—on July 1, 1865, $322,998,950, and on Nov. 1, 1865, 
$203,327,250. By authority of the sume act, as construed 
hy aet of Apr. 12, 1866, à further issue was made in July 
1867, of $379,616,050, and of $42,539,350 on July 1, 1868, 
these sums being employed to retire treasury notes and other 
obligations, but not to increase the public debt. 

All these were funding operations, whereby a definite ob- 
ligation was substituted for an indefinite one. The refund- 
ing issues, whereby bonds at lower rates were substituted for 
similar bonds bearing higher rates, were inaugurated by the 
act of 1870. This act provided for the issue of $200,000,000 
of 5-per-cent. bonds (increased to $500,000,000 in 1871), 
$300,000.000 of 44-per-cents., and Ж1,000.000.000 of 4-per- 
cents. Bv the act of 1875 these issues were made available for 
use inthe resumption of specie payments as well as in the re- 
funding of the debt. and the possible amount considerably 
increased, The favorable conditions of the foreign trade in 
the years 1878 and 1879, coupled with the signal success of 
the resumption of specie payments, caused the 6 and 5 per 
cent. bonds to be largely retired in advance of maturity; а 
few were continued for a short time at 34 per cent. or 3 per 
cent., under agreements of 1881 and 1882 respectively. All 
these have been since paid up, while nearly all the 4$-рег- 
cent. bonds, and some of the 4-per-cents., have been pur- 
chased in the open market, long in advance of maturity, 
from the surplus revenues of the Government. 

The deficiency in the revenues of the U. S. since 1892 has 
shown itself in an inerease in the national debt. Had all 
forms of U.S. currency been equally acceptable to creditors 
the deficiency would have been met by a reduction of cash 
in Xhe treasury; but the demand for gold coin, as distinct 
from silver or paper, was so great that the treasury could 
not safely meet it out of accumulated stocks, and was forced 
to issue bonds to replenish the gold reserve. The total 
amount of such bonds issued in Cleveland's administration 
was $262,315,000. 


NATIONAL DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES SINCE 1860, 








Total debt 




















Interest- Non-interest- Annual 
DATE bearing debt. | bearing debt. | | — interest charge. 

July 1. Millions, Millions, Millions, Millions, 
18®).]...ф............ 64 д 59 3 
1851................. | 90 Ө мї 5 
СЛОВОТО el la 365 lw |! OD 22 
pud cj ger] 797 511 1.111 41 
1бА................. 1.359 455 1.709 " 
1885 _................ (00 $22] 458 2,674 137 
1555 (Aug. 31).. .... 2.381 461 2.136 150 
1%6................. 2.339 439 2 636 146 
PST MTM MENS 9.248 498 2.508 138 
1864. _............... 2,202 408 2.480 128 
IY... 2.162 421 2.432 125 
RTOS 2.046 4: 2.331 118 
И tao 1.934 416 2.216 111 
INTRA La 1.814 430 2.149 103 
judo ecu ар, 1.710 472 2.105 оӊ 
ы ooh eee och ec | 1,738 509 2.104 08 
IRIS SE A te 1,722 498 2,000 96 
1®876................. 1,710 405 2.060 96 
VAG ocak cle aui bens 1,711 476 2.019 93 
arr. (01494 455 1.009 94 
TGs Sauk ates! ' ۹ 1007 410 1,996 83 
1%59_................ | ITR 38S 1.919 79 
PT cca — ' 1,639 22 1.819 75 
a 1.463 438 1.675 57 
1488................. 1.838 538 1.538 51 
ЗСО 1.226 5 1.438 47 
RSs ennu. 1,196 663 1.375 47 
ТАЙ ааа ара 1.146 619 ].282 45 
ITs 1,091 (9 j 1175 41 
b NENNEN 950 739 1.063 38 
TSU а аан | 820 TERT 975 33 
IRO. cera wa aceon de | Т? 825 кю 29 
JMM ce . . . .. . .... | 610 933 s51 23 
ТОЛОН 585 1,001 841 23 
189З................. | 5 059 N38 23 
INOS o .......... 635 995 899 25 
СОИНО | 716 958 901 29 
18906................. | 7 921 955 35 

ARTHUR T. HADLEY. 

Decagon [from Gr. Séxa, ten + yovía, angle]: a plane geo- 


metrical figure having ten sides and ten angles. If the sides 

and angles are all equal, the figure is a regular decagon, and 

inscribable in a circle, A regular decagon may be formed 

from a regular pentagon by describing a circle round the 

latter, taking the middle points of the intercepted arcs, and 
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drawing lines joining every pair of adjacent angular points 
to the points of the intermediate section. 


Decaisne, de-kin’, Јохерн : botanist: b. in Brussels, Mar. 
11, 1809; studied especially vegetable physiology, and was 
appointed assistant at the Jardin des Plantes in Paris in 
1832. and director in 1851. He was for many years one of 
the directors of the Annales des Sciences Naturelles, and 

ublished a great number of scientific essays and papers, 
). in Paris, Feb. 10, 1882. 

Decaleoma’nie [from Fr. déealquer, counter-trace + 
manie = Gr. рама, rage, madness]: the art of transferring 
pictures and designs permanently upon fabrics of various 
descriptions, china, glass, marble, wood, leather, etc. After 
carefully washing the article to be decorated, the picture to 
be applied is coated thinly with prepared cement, and then 
placed in the position required and pressed tightly with a 
cloth or rolled over with a heavy roller. Finally, a damp 
sponge is applied to the upper surface till the paper becomes 
sufficiently moist, after which it can be easily removed, and 
the picture will remain firmly on the object. 

Decalitre [Ег.]: a measure equal to 10 litres. See LITRE. 

Decalogue [Gr. $exdAoyos ; 8éxa, ten + Афуоз, word, being a 
translation of Heb. pnann moy]: that part of the law of 
Moses which is contained in Exodus xx. 3-17 and repeated 
in a hortatory form in Deuteronomy v. 7-21. We are ac- 
customed to speak of it as the Ten Commandments and the 
“moral law,” but these terms are not applied to it in the 
original Scripture; the phrase there is “the ten words.” It 
was originally written, apparently, by Moses in the “book 
of the covenant,” Ex. xxiv. 4, having been given orally from 
Sinai. Later, for covenant purposes, God gave a copy of it, 
written by himself, upon two tablets of stone (Ex. xxxi. 18, 
ete), which were placed within the ark of the covenant. 
The text of Ex. xxxiv. 1. 28 appears to fix the number of 
these “ words " at ten, but various opinions exist as to the 
manner of dividing them. The arrangement recognized 
by the Greek Church and most Protestants, called the Ori- 
genian division, is that which was approved, though not 
originated, by Origen. It had been approved by Philo and 
Josephus, and was generally adopted by the Christian 
Church, But in the West it faded out, and was revived by 
Leo Judie (1482-1542) in his catechism, 1534, and by Calvin, 
1536. The Roman Catholics, at least in their catechisms, 
unite into one what most Protestants consider the first and 
second commandments, and divide the tenth Origenian 
commandment into two, This was Luther’s arrangement, 
and is generally, though not universally, followed by the 
Lutheran Church. It is called the first Masoretic arrange- 
ment. The modern Jews adopt what is called the Talmud- 
ical arrangement, which gives as the first commandment the 
words contained in Ex. xx. 2, and has for its second com- 
mandment the first and second of the Origenian arrange- 
ment. The second Masoretie, adopted by English Roman 
Catholics, differs from the first Masoretic only in inverting 
the order of the ninth and tenth commandments, The ten 
commandments, with the exception of thetwo regarding the 
Sabbath and reverence to parents, are negative ones, forbid- 
ding certain aetions, and faving positive precepts to other 
laws or to the individual conscience. The Decalogue is 
generally regarded as a moral code, binding from its 
own nature, though the Sabbath commandment has a 
positive as well as a moral element in it. Christ, in com- 
mon with the Pharisees, regarded the whole law (not the 
“ten words " merely) as summed up in two precepts, 

Revised by W. J. BEECHER. 


De Camp. Jons C.: rear-admiral U. S. navy; b. in New 
Jersey, Oct. 5, 1812; entered the navy as a midshipman Oet. 
1, 1827. He commanded the Iroquois at the pass of 
Forts 5t. Philip and Jackson and capture of New Orleans, 
and, in short, in every action on she Mississi pi under Far- 
ragut, to and including Vicksburg, in all of which he was 
conspicuous for gallant bearing. D. in Burlington, N. J., 
June 24, 1875. 


De Camp, Josepa Roperer: figure and landscape paint- 
er; b. in Cincinnati, Nov. 5, 1858. Pupil of Frank Duve- 
neck, Munieh ; member Society of American Artists 1888. 
His later work, especially in landscape, shows the influence 
of impressionistie methods, and it is notable for direct real- 
istic treatment. Studio in Boston. W. А. C. 


Decamps, dá küan', ALEXANDRE GaBRIEL: genre and 
landscape painter; b. in Paris, Mar. 3, 1803. Pupil of David 
and of Ingres. He at first followed the classical traditions 
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of David, but became with Delacroix and others a leader in 
the Romantic school of 1830. His pictures are notable for 
depth aud richness of tone. His Caravan and Towing- 
horses are in the Louvre; Night-watch at Smyrna in the 
Wolf collection in the Metropolitan Museum, New York; 
and The Suicide in the collection of ҮҮ. T. Walters, Balti- 
more. D. at Fontainebleau, Aug. 22, 1860. 
WILLIAM А. COFFIN. 


De Candolle, de-kivan'dol’, AvavsriN Pyrame, M. D.: 
botanist of French extraction: b. in Geneva, Feb. 4, 1778. 
He studied at Geneva and afterward in Paris, where he 
became a pupil of Desfontaines, and. enjoyed the friendship 
of Cuvier and Humboldt. Lamarck’s Flora of France 
(1804-05) was prepared by him. He became in 1808 Pro- 
fessor of Botany at Montpellier, and published in 1813 his 
Elementary Theory of Botany, a profound. work, in which 
he developed his new svstem of classification according to 
the natural method. In 1816 he removed to Geneva, He 
projected a great work which should give a description. of 
all known plants, and published two volumes (1818-21), 
with the title Дейт Vegelabilis Systema Naturale, but 
modified his plan and undertook the well-known Prodro- 
mus Systematis Naturalis Regni Vegetabilis (17 vols, 
1824-73), which he did not live to finish. Among his other 
works is Organographie Vegetale (1827). D. in Geneva, 
Sept. 9, 1841.—His son, ALPHONSE LOUIS PIERRE DE САХ- 
DOLLE, b. Oct. 28, 1806, wrote several botanical works; pub- 
lished his father’s Mémoires et Souvenirs (1862); continued 
the Prodromus, and begun the Monographie Phanerogama- 
rum (1878). D. Apr. 9, 1893.—CastiMIR. PYRAMUS DE CAN- 
DOLLE (son of Alphonse, b. 1836) has aided in the prepara- 
tion of the Prodromus and the Monographie. 


Decapitation [from Lat. de. off + caput, head]: a form 
of CAPITAL PUNISHMENT (g. t.) in Which the head. 1s severed 
from the body by an executioner, Under the English 
Government hanging has taken the place of decapitation, 
the last instance of the latter having oceurred in 1745. 
This mode of punishment is still used in some of the Ger- 
man states and in France, In France the GUILLOTINE (g. v.) 
is still used. Decapitation is of very ancient origin. fi is 
a frequent punishment among Oriental nations, 

Decap’oda [from Gr. 5éka, ten + ros, odds, foot]: а sub- 
class of Crustacea, most of whose members are characterized 
by having ten walking feet. The limits of the group vary 
in the estimation of various authors; as here — it is 
equivalent to Podophthalmia, or stalk-eyed Crustacea, The 
body is divided into two regions, an anterior cephalothorax 
bearing the organs of sense, of eating, and of locomotion, 
and a posterior seven-jointed abdomen, The eves are 
placed on jointed stalks; the walking legs are ten to four- 
teen in number. The group contains the largest. and best 
known of the Crustacea. It is divided into the Cumacea, 
the Sfomapoda, the Schtzopoda, and the Decapoda proper. 
In the latter there are but ten walking feet, some of which 
may be armed with pincers; and in the adults these legs 
have but one principal branch. The true Decapods are 
divided again mto Maerura (with а long abdomen like a 
lobster) апа Brachyura. with a short abdomen folded under 
bhe cephalothorax, as in the crabs. See LOBSTER, SHRIMP, 
CRAB, etc. J. BS. KINGSLEY. 

Decap’olis [Gr. 5e«dmoAis: дка, ten + wóAis, city]: ten 
cities of Palestine leagued together, like the Hanse towns, 
and having certain privileges not now known. Decapoiis 
is described by Eusebius in his Onomasticon as “the part 
lving on the other side of the Jordan about Hippos, and 
Pella, and Gadara.” The. ancient. lists vary. | 
speaks of eighteen cities; Eusebius omits Seythopolis—the 
only one of the ten that was on the west side of the river; 
Damascus is sometimes named and sometimes omitted; 
Pliny’s list includes Damascus and omits Capitolias, They 
were mostly Greek cities, some of which, at least. were set- 
thed by the followers of Alexander the Great, They were 
subdued by the Maccabees (Josephus, Aal. xiii 15, 4). 
When Pompey conquered the East (63. B. 02). he annexed 
them to Syria, detaching them from the Judiwan government. 
Surrounded as they were by Jews, these cities then united 
іп а defensive alliance. The original union was probably 
of these four: Hippos, Pella, Gadara, and Seythopolis (on 
the west side of the river) Afterward there were added 
Philadelphia, Gerasa, Dion, Raphana, Capitolias, and Cana- 
tha. Of these ten only Sevthopolis, Gadara, and Canatha 
are now inhabited, though all but Raphana have been iden- 
tified, Hippos has been identified with Fik; Pella. with 
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Tubakat Fah'1; Gadara with Um Keis; Philadelphia with 
Habbath-ammon ; Gerasa with Gerash; Dion will Емш; 
Cupitolias with Beit er Каз; and Canatha with Kunawat. 
Scythopolis, the ancient Beth-shean, is now called Beisan. 
See Selah Merrill, Last of the Jordan (New York, 151; 24 
ed. 1888). 


De Cassagnac, de-k:ias'suán'yaak', PAUL GRANIER : French 
journalist, politician, most noted duelist of France, if net 
of Europe ; b. Dec. 2, 1843; son of Adolphe Granier de Сиз 
sagnac, а zealous Bonapartist ; succeeded his father as edit- 
or of Le Pays; has been since 1879 a member of the Chim- 
ber of Deputies; noted as a fiery Bonapartist and especialy 
for his numerous affairs of honor. Author of History of 
the Third Republic. C. H. T. 


Deca'tur: city and railway junction: capital of Morgan 
co., Ala. (for location, see map of Alabama, ref. 2-С); un 
Tennessee river ; 87 miles from Birmingham ; has numerous 
churches, saw-mills, planing-mills, and а basket-factory. 
Pop. (1880) 1,063 ; (1890) 2,765 ; (1893) estimated, 4,000. 

EDITOR OF " NEWS.” 


Decatur: town; capital of De Kalb co., Ga. (for location 
of county, see map of Georgia, ref. 3-G) ; on railway, 6 mils 
E. №. E. of Atlanta; in an agricultural district. Pop. (189) 
639 ; (1890) 1,013. 

Decatur: city and important railway center; capital of 
Macon со., Ill. (for location of county, see map of utis 
ref. 6-Е); situated about a mile N. of Sangamon river and 
39 miles E. of Springfield. It has numerous manufactures, 
flouring-mills, large grain elevators, large railway car and 
repair shops, electric street railways, water-works, and pated 
streets. There are here two coal shafts. Pop. (1880) 9547; 
(1890) 16,841. EDITOR or “ HERALD- DISPATCH,” 


Decatur: city and railway center; capital of Adams co., 
Ind. (for location of county, see ma of Indiana, ref. 4-б); 
on St. Mary's river; 21 miles 5. 5. E. of Fort Wayne : has 
9 churches, 2 public schools, а parochial school; has manu- 
factures of wind-mills and engines, spokes and hubs, mil 
machinery, salt-glazed tile, and has 3 grist-mills: there are 
two stone quarries and a limekiln. Pop. (1880) 1,905; (15) 
3,142 ; (1893) estimated with suburbs, 3,021. 

Epitor or “ Democrat.” 

Decatur: village; on M. C. Ry.; Van Buren co., Mich. lf 
location, see map of Michigan, ref. 8-H): 116 miles E. hy N. 
of Chicago. Pop. (1880) 1,267; (1890) 1,109; (1894) 1.336. 

Decatur: town; on railway; capital of Wise co. Tex. 
(for location of county, see map of Texas, ref 2-11): beaut 
fully situated 25 miles N. of Fort Worth; has six churches 
a graded school a college (Baptist), cottomseed-oil mill 
canning-factorv, ice-factory, and water-works. Pop. USU) 
579; (1890) 1,746; (1893) estimated, 2,500. 

EDITOR oF “NEWS.” 


Decatur. STEPHEN: naval officer; b. in Newport, R. L. in 
1751; son of a Huguenot refugee from Rochelle, Frane. 
who had served in the French navy as an officer, and wh: 
after his emigration married a lady who was a native of 
Rhode Island. Stephen Decatur removed to Philadelphia, 
Pa., when a young man, and there obtained command ef s 
merchantman. During the war of the Revolution he com- 
manded the Royal Louis and Fair American. and captur- 
several British vessels. On May 11, 1798, hostilities with 
France having begun, he was appointed post captain in th 
U. S. navy, апа was placed in command of the — uf 
twenty guns, which, л his cruise along the coast of the 
U.S. and in the West Indies, captured the privateers Le 
Croyable and Marsuin. In 1800 he was appointed to tie 
command of a squadron of thirteen sail on the Guate- 
loupe station. In Oct., 1801, he was discharged from the 
service under the peace establishment, and engaged in bis 
ness in Philadelphia, D. at Frankford, near. Philadelils. 
Nov. 14, 1808. lis son, STEPHEN DECATUR (9. v.) айап 
great distinction in the navy. 

Decatur, STEPHEN: Commodore ; b. at Sinnepuxent. Md. 
Jan. 5, 1779; entered the navy in 1798. In Feb. 1804 he 
led a small party which burned in the harbor of Tripoli t 
U. S. frigate Philadelphia after she had been captured by 
the Tripolitans. For this gallant exploit he was mis: 
to the rank of captain, In the sume усаг he added etier 
deeds of valor to hie record in the attacks upon Tripoli Pr 
Com, Preble’s squadron, Having taken command of tie 
frigate United States, he captured the British frigate Mae 
donian Oct 25, 1812. A gold medal was voted to him by 
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Congress for this victory. He was blockaded by a superior 
force in the harbor of New London in 1813-14. In Мах, 
1415, he was appointed commander of à squadron of three 
frigates and seven smaller vessels, which was sent to chastise 
the Algerines, He captured two Algerine vessels of war 
June 17 of that year, and compelled the Dey of Algiers to 
sue for peace. He was killed in a duel by Com, James Bar- 
ron Mar. 22, 1820. He was noted for his resolute spirit and 
соо] intrepidity. 

Decazes, dà kaaz', Ёле, Due de: French statesman ; b. 
at St.-Martin-du-Lave, Sept. 28, 1780; became the trusted 
counselor of King Louis of Holland, and afterward secretary 
to Letitia Bonaparte; went over to the Bourbons in 1814; 
Minister of Police 1815; Minister of the Interior 1818. He 
was made Prime Minister in Nov., 1819, and tried to keep 
the balance between the radical and ultra-royalist parties, 
but was pleasing to neither. The murder of the Duke of 
Berry was turned into politieal capital by the rovalists, who 
charged. Decazes with complicity in the crime. He resigned: 

"ns created duke by the king, and sent as ambassador to 
England 1820-21. After the revolution of 1830 he sup- 
ported Louis Philippe. апа in 1834 became grand referen- 
Чагу of the chamber of peers. In 1818 he had been made 
Duke of Glücksburg by the King of Denmark. In 1846 he 
was accredited to that country on a special mission, but the 
latter part of his life was generally free from political соп- 
cerns, and after 1848 spent in retirement on his estate of 
Decazeville. D. Oct. 24, 1860. 


Decazes, Lours CHARLES Evie ARMANIEN, Due de: states- 
man ; b. in Paris, May 29, 1819; eldest son of Élie Decazes. 
Не early entered the diplomatic service, and was minister 
plenipotentiary to Spain and Portugal in 1848, but retired 
into private life when the Revolution broke out. In 1871 
he was elected a member of the National Assembly. He 
took his seat in the right center, but, though he generally 
followed his party, he never openly and formally declared 
himself a monarchist. In 1873 he was appointed Minister 
of Foreign Affuirs, and he retained that position till 1877, 
under exceedingly trying circumstances, but with dignity, 
enjoying the confidence both of the house of representatives 
and of the foreign cabinets. D. Sept. 17, 1886. 

Decazeville, да ksiàz'veel' : a town of France; depart- 
ment of Aveyron; about 20 miles N. E. of Villefranche (see 
map of France, ref. 8-Е). It has extensive blast furnaces 
and iron-forges. Coal mines are worked in the vicinity. 
Pop. (1896) 9,034. 

Dee’can, or The Dekkan (from Sanskrit dukshina-, on 
the, right hand, hence in looking east, the south, south 
country; ef. Gr. 8e&ds, Lat. decter, right hand]: a geo- 
graphical term of historical importance, often applied to 
the whole of the peninsula of Hindustan S. of the Nerbudda 
river or Vindhya Mountains, but now often limited to the 
country between the Nerbudda and the Kistnah. It com- 
prises Aurungábád, Bidar, Berar, Bijapur, Candeish, Gund- 
wana, Northern Cirears, and Orissa. The Ресепт was first 
invaded by the Mohammedans in 1294, when Diogiri was 
stormed and pillaged. Over a quarter of a century later 
on, in 1325, the Mohammedans pushed their conquests still 
farther, and annexed to the empire of Delhi the whole 
country as far S. as the Kistnah. The name has been lat- 
terly applied to one of the larger political subdivisions of 
tlie Presidency of Bombay. 

Revised by M. W. HARRINGTON. 


December (Fr. Décembre, from Lat. decem, ten]: the 
twelfth and last month of the vear; so called beeause in the 
ancient Roman calendar it was the tenth month of the year. 
By the Anglo-Saxons it was called Yule month and Mid- 
winter month. 


Decem'viri (sing. Decemvir) [Lat. decem, ten + vir, 
man, plur. viri]: a name applicable to ten persons ap- 
pointed for particular purposes, but more especially applied 
to the ten magistrates elected from the Roman patricians 
to draw up а code of laws founded on the more approved 
institutions of Greece; they were also invested with supreme 
authority to govern the state. The experiment proved en- 
tirely successful; their laws were approved by the senate 
and engraven on ten metal tablets: and their official duties 
were discharged with so much satisfaction that, at the ex- 
piration of their year of office, it was resolved, as their work 
was not completed, to continue the same form of govern- 
ment, A new commission, invested with the same power, 
was appointed for the next year, to which the plebeians were 
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admitted, the result of which was two additional tablets, 
thus completing the famous ‘Twelve Tables which in subse- 
quent times became the foundation of all Roman Јам, The 
new decemviri, however, proceeded to the most violent acts 
of despotism, perpetrating various outrages ou the persons 
and families of the plebeians, which so exasperated the 
people that an insurrection broke forth ; the decemviri were 
driven from office, and the ordinury magistrates were re- 
established, 

The decemviri litibus judicandís (ten men for settling 
lawsuits) formed a kind of court for trying civil cases, and, 
later, for matters involving life and death. The decemviri 
saerés faciundés (the ten men for performing sacred du- 
ties), first instituted about 367 в. c., were five patricians and 
five plebeians who had charge of the Sibylline books until 
the time of Cicero, when they were made fifteen in number. 
They were considered saered to Apollo. There were also 
decemviri for dividing the publie lands. 


Decennial [from Lat. decen'níiwm, period of ten years; 
decem, ten + annus, year]: occurring every ten years. For 
example, the U. S. census is decennial. The decennial 
games (decennia or decennalia) among the later Romans 
were celebrated. in consequence of the fact that the Em- 
peror Augustus pretended to refuse the empire for life, 
choosing to be elected to it for a period of ten years, at the 
end of which time he accepted it for ten years more, and so 
on till the end of his life. The fiction was kept up till .the 
last days of the empire by the observance of the есеп 
games. 


Deciduous Teeth [deciduous is from Lat. deci dus, in- 
clined to fall, deriv. of deci dere: de + ca dere, fall], called 
also, in mammals, temporary or milk teeth: those which ap- 
pear in infancy and which after a time fall out, and are 
succeeded by the permanent teeth. In children there are 
twenty such teeth, ten in each jaw—four molar, two canine, 
and four incisor teeth. In reptiles and fishes all teeth are 
deciduous, being continually cast out and renewed. 


Deciduous Trees: trees whose leaves fall in the autumn, 
leaving the branches bare of foliage during the winter. They 
are contrasted with the EvERGREENS (g. v.), in which the 
leaves remain upon the branches until after the appearance 
of the new leaves in the spring. There are manv gradations 
between the two kinds, А tree which is deciduous in a cold 
climate will be evergreen or nearly so in a warm climate. 


Decimal [from Lat. decimus, tenth]: a number written 
in the scale of tens. The name is especially applied to a 
DECIMAL FRACTION (q. t.). 


Decimal Fraction: a fraction whose denominator is a 
decimal number or power of ten. Thus 2424 is a decimal 
fraction. It may be decomposed into the sum 4000 + 108 + 
205 + Têr = 10 + 2 +% + Tp. Ву an obvious extension of 
the method of local values, where each digit has ten times 
the value of the like digit which immediately follows it, the 
above decimal fraction may be, and usually is, written thus: 
12:34, where the decimal point after the 2 merely serves to 
indicate which digit represents watts. In this form a deci- 
mal fraction is termed a decimal. 

For the purpose of indicating the units’ place the method 
of Sir Isaac Newton, of using a point placed for distinction 
near the top of the figures, is frequently used. The opera- 
tions of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division 
may be applied to decimals in exactly the same manner as 
to integers, The only additional rules in decimals refer to 
the position of the decimal point. 

In their abbreviated form decimal fractions are now ex- 
tensively employed in arithmetical calculations. А sub- 
division of weights and measures on the principle of decimal 
division was introduced into France at the time of the Revo- 
lution, and has since been adopted by a large portion of the 
civilized world under the name of the METRIC SYSTEM (g. t). 


Decimal System: See METRIC SYSTEM. 


Decimation [from Lat. decima’'tio, deriv. of decima re, to 
decimate, to take by lot each tenth man for punishment]: 
in Roman historv, the seleetion by lot of one man out of 
every ten, who was put to death in cases of mutiny or other 
grave offense committed by a body of troops. Decimation 
has seldom been practiced in modern times. Blücher deci- 
mated a body of mutinous troops before the battle of Water- 
loo, and Mexico occasionally practiced it, as in the case of 
the citizens of the U. S. captured iu the expedition against 
Mier. 
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Decimi, dà cheo-mce [Ttal., from Lat. decimus, tenth]: an 
Italian term used in music, signifying an interval 
—=__ of ten diatonic degrees, as from small e to the once- 
- marked & The harmonic relations of the tenth 
are so similar to those of the third that in thor- 
ough-bass the same figure (3) denotes either. But while, 
from a harmonic standpoint, the tenth is considered simply 
as a third, an octave removed from its fundamental in coun- 
terpoint (polyphony), relations arise in which the tenth de- 
velops peculiarities, which require dierent treatment from 
that demanded by the third. 


Decius, Carus Messivs QUINTUS Trasganus: Roman general 
and emperor; b. in Pannonia about 200 д.р. Sent in 249 by 
the Emperor Philip to appease a sedition, his army revolted 
and proclaimed him emperor. Philip marched against him, 
but was killed in the battle which ensued. Decius himself 
was slain two years later by a shower of darts, and his army 
defeated while attempting to check the Gothic invasion. 


Decius Mus, Penrivs: a Roman consul and. patriot who 
obtained celebrity by devoting himself to the Dii Manes as 
a sacrifice. In a battle against the Latins (337 B. c.) he 
rushed into the midst of the enemy and was killed. His 
son, P. Decius Mus, imitated his example in 296 B. c., when 
he commanded against the Gauls. 


Decker, or Dekker, Tuomas: English dramatist; b. in 
London about 1570; began writing for publication as early 
as 1597; collaborated with Ben Jonson, Middleton, Web- 
ster, and many others; published in 1600 the comedies The 
Shoemaker's Holiday, or the Gentle Craft, and The Pleasant 
Comedy of Old Fortunatus; quarreled with Jonson, who 
satirized him in Erery Man out of His Humor and other 
plays, and was ridiculed in turn in Decker's Sufiromastic, 
or the Untrussing of the Humorous Poet (1602); was sev- 
eral times imprisoned for debt; according to his own ac- 
count, was “three score" in 1637. Among the plays writ- 
ten in conjunction with others were The sni Whore. or 
the Converted Courtesan (1604; second part, with Middle- 
ton, 1630); The Roaring Girl, with Middleton (1611); The 
Virgin Martyr, with Massinger (1622). He aided Rowley 
and Webster in the tragedy The Witch of Edmonton (pub- 
lished in 1658) Decker had a sprightly and humorous 
style, and was a realist in depicting the life of his time. 
He also wrote a number of pamphlets chiefly satirizing 
English social life; one of these, Lanfhorn and Candle- 
light (1609), was republished as English Villatnres (1637). 
These pamphlets were republished in Grosart's Muth Li- 
brary, and a collection of his plays appeared in five volumes 
in 1873. 


Declaration АР declara tio, deriv. of declara re, make 
clear (clarus), publish]: an affirmation; the act of declar- 
ing; & publie announcement; & publie expression of facts 
or opinions; а proclumation. Among the most memorable 
of all political documents are the DEcLARATION or INDE- 
PENDENCE (q. v.) of the British North American colonies, 
and the * Declaration of Rights” passed by the first Con- 
gress of those colonies at Ред on Oct. 14, 1774. The 
Convention-parliament of England adopted a “ Declaration 
of Rights” on calling William and Mary to the throne in 
1639. A “Declaration of the Rights of Man" was adopted 
by the National Assembly at Paris Aug. 18, 1789. The 
“Declaration of Thorn” (Lat. declaratio Thorunensis) was 
a confession of faith drawn up at Thorn, in Poland, in 1645, 
for the use of the Reformed churches, the design being to 
settle controverted points. Revised by C. К. ADAMS. 


Declaration: in common-law pleading, а specification of 
a cause of action by a plaintiff against a defendant; the 
pleading in which a plaintiff sets forth his case against the 
defendant. Jt contains certain formal or substantial parts, 
such as the title, venue, the cause of action, and the conclu- 
sion; it answers to the * bill" in equity, The declaration 
followed after the service of the writ of summons, and unless 
it was delivered within a certain time the defendant could 
obtain a judgment of non pros. In Great. Britain the decla- 
ration is no longer in use in actions, being superseded by а 
“statement of claim” under the Judicature Acts, and in the 
U.S. the term “complaint” is used in the code States to 
designate the plaintiffs statement of his cause of action. 
The term is used in other branches of the law, as in declara- 
tion of trust, declaration of uses, declaration in evidence, ete., 
where it has its general sense of an express or explicit state- 
ment, an asseveration or acknowledgment of a fact, purpose, 
or intent, Revised by F. STURGES ALLEN. 
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Declaration of Independence: the act by which the 
thirteen British colonies of North America asserted their 
independence of the mother country. Phe first. Congres 
of the thirteen British colonies, which led to their ultimate 
union in resistance to the British crown, and their ]ешчу 
throwing off their allegiance to the sume, as well as their 
ultimate union as the United States of America, met in 
Philadelphia Sept. 5, 1774. The immediate cause of this 
assemblage was what was called "the Boston. Port. ВИ — 
that is, ап act of Parliament by which the pert of Boston 
was closed and the custom-house removed to Salem, because 
of the destruction of the tea at the former place. This was 
looked upon by the friends of constitutional liberty in ail 
the colonies as a direct attack by usurpation upon the char- 
tered rights of Massachusetts. If they should silently per- 
mit this gross outrage to be perpetrated upon a sister cel- 
ony they saw no security against similar outrages being 
perpetrated in turn upon their own chartered or constitu- 
tional rights. It was now that the ery of * ‘The cause of 
Boston is the cause of us all" was raised in Virginia, and 
extended from the Penobscot to the Altamaha, The resut 
was the call of a general congress of all the colonies to 
meet, by deputies, at the time and place stated, fur joint 
consultation and joint action in maintenance of principles 
essential to the preservation of the rights and liberties of 
all. The idea of independence or separation was at this 
time entertained by no опе Upon the assembling of this 
Congress, Peyton Randolph, of Virginia, was chosen the 
president of it, and Charles Thompson secretary. In all tre 
deliberations of this body each colony stood upon an equal 
footing with the others, without regard to population, wealth, 
or the number of delegates sent. All questions were de- 
cided by the colonies present, each having one vote only. 
They urged several measures upon the consideration of their 
constituents as proper means for obtaining 8 general redress 
of grievances, and also prepared and published a declaration 
of what they considered the indefeasible rights of all tie 
colonies under the British constitution, They adjourn 
Oct. 26, 1774, with a recommendation to the colonies to meet 
in Congress again, by deputies, May 10, 1775. 

In speaking of the papers issued by this assemblage. Lond 
Chatham said in the British Parliament that, though he had 
studied and admired the free states of antiquity. the master- 
spirits of the world, yet for solidity of reasoning, force. f 
sagacity, and wisdom of conclusion no body of men conii 
stand in preference to this Congress. All this, however, iu- 
censed rather than appeased the ministry. Оп Apr. 1.17704, 
they had 3.000 troops 1n Boston for the purpose of enforcinz 
their iniquitous measures at the point of the bayonet. M. ~ 
tilities soon ensued. The battles of Concord and Lexington 
were fought. Engagements also took place at 'Ticondereza, 
Crown Point, and Skenesborough in New York. 

It was in this state of things that the second Congress of 
the colonies assembled at Philadelphia on May 10, 1775, ac- 
cording to the recommendation of its predecessor. Peyicn 
Randolph, of Virginia, was again chosen president, but {en 
being called home on urgent business, John Hancock. vf 
Massachusetts, was on May 24 chosen president of the Con- 
gress in his stead. The crisis was now becoming not өшү 
serious, but alarming. The purpose of Great. Britain te ге 
duce the colonies to absolute subjection without апу redress 
of grievances seemed to be evident. The Congress with 
firmness and without hesitation, determined to resist for 
by force. Troops were raised for the purpose. In setts 
forth the reasons for their action in thus defending thin- 
selves and their constituents, they declared that they ha: 
“no wish to separate from the mother country, but only te 
maintain their chartered rights," “In our native land.” xil 
thev, “and in defense of the freedom which is our гт, 
and which we have ever enjoyed till the late violation of 7. 
for the protection of our property, acquired solely by the 
honest industry of our forefathers and ourselves, алон 
violence actually offered, we have taken up arms, We shui 
lay them down when hostilities shall cease on the part of the 
aggressors, and all danger of their being renewed shan ie 
removed, and not before." 

On June 14, 1775, at the instance of Massachusetts, Geers 
Washington, one of the delegates of Virginia, was unani 
mously appointed commander-in-chief of all the eoler. 
forces, He was commissioned in the name of the unite! 
colonies, the name of each colony present by its deputies 
being set forth in the commission, This office he accept! 
on the condition that he should receive no salary except tke 
payment of his actual expenses, ` 
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Three days afterward the battle of Bunker Hill was fought. 
Washington did not reach the vicinity of Boston until July 
12, 1775, when he assumed the command of the colonial army 
assembled there. It was not until the early part of the year 
1776 that the public mind throughout the colonies began 
generally and seriously to consider the question of independ- 
ence, though a portion of the people of North Carolina had 
taken this view of the subject almost from the beginning of 
the troubles. As early as May 20, 1775, their celebrated 
Mecklenburg convention assembled and announced their 
famous declaration, severing themselves for ever from all 
their allegiance to the crown of Great Britain. Though the 
influence of this act upon the other colonies appears not to 
have been very great, the historical importance of it was 
very considerable, as it preceded the general declaration by 
more than а year, xüd gave expression to many of the 
thoughts embodied in the more celebrated document. See 
MECKLENBURG DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

In Jan., 1776, Massachusetts instructed her delegates in 
the Congress of the colonies at Philadelphia to vote for in- 
dependence. The same thing was done by South Carolina 
in March, and by Georgia and North Carolina in April. In 
May, Gen. Washington wrote: “ A reconciliation with Great 
Britain is impossible. . . . When I took command of the 
army І abhorred the idea of independence; but 1 am now 
fully satisfied that nothing else will save us." In the same 
month Virginia instructed her delegates in Congress to vote 
for independence. New Hampshire, New Jersey, and Mary- 
land followed early in June. Pennsylvania and New York de- 
layed action, still in- 
dulging hopes of an 
adjustment of the 
controversy. The gen- 
eral instructions of 
the colonies to their 
delegates were to re- 
nounce all allegiance 
to the British crown, 
and to form a confed- 
eration among them- 
selves as independent 
States. On June 7 
Richard Henry Lee, 
a delegate from Vir- 

inia, inoved a reso- 
ution in Congress 
that “these united 
colonies are, and of 
right ought to be, 
free and independent 
States, . . . and that 
a plan of confedera- 
tion be prepared and 
transmitted to the re- 
spective colonies for 





The “Liberty Bell" was first imported 
from England in 1753. It was cracked 


ME first rein —— акаш their consideration 
and recast in Philadelphia in the same ٥ 
Upon the fillets around it were and ap robation. 


year. 
cast (twenty-three years before the 
Declaration of Independence) the pro- 
phetic words, ** Proclaim liberty 
throughout all the land, unto all the 
inhabitants thereof.” After the first 
reading of the Declaration it was rung 
for more than two hours, with the 


laration of Independ- 

firing of cannon and the beating of 
drums. The bell has been broken for ence and the other tb 
many years, and is to be seen inthe prepare Articles of 
hallway of the old State-house, Phila- Pilon or Confedera- 
delphia. In 1893 it was taken to Chica- ti Th itte 
go, to be exhibited, with other objects “ON. e committee 
of historic interest, at the Columbian to prepare the Dec- 
laration of Inde- 


Exposition. 

pendence consisted 
of Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia, John Adams, of Massachu- 
stts, Benjamin Franklin, of Pennsylvania, Roger Sherman, 
of Connecticut, and Robert R. Livingston, of New York. 
They reported on June 28, but action on the report was de- 
ferred for some days for the delegates from Pennsylvania 
and New York to receive their instructions and powers to 
vote for the Declaration. This celebrated paper was drawn 
up by Mr. Jefferson, the chairman of the committee, being 
only slightly modified in some parts, as it now stands, at the 
suggestion of other members. It came up for final action 
on July 4, when it received the unanimous vote, not only 
of all the colonies, but of all their delegates in Congress. It 

is given in full herewith, with facsimiles of the signatures. 

Revised by С. K. Apams. 


This resolution was 
adopted on June 11. 
Two committees were 
appointed under it— 
one to prepare a Dec- 
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TEXT OF THE DECLARATION. 


IN CONGRESS, July 4, 1776. 
THE Unanimous DECLARATION OF THE THIRTEEN UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. 


When, in the course of human events, it becomes neces- 
sary for one people to dissolve the political bands which 
have connected them with another, and to assume, among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature's God entitle them, 
a decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires that 
they should declare the causes which impel them to the 
separation. 

Ve hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights; that among these are life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. That to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed ; that 
whenever any form of government becomes destructive of 
these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish 
it, and to institute a new government, laying its foundation 
on such principles, and organizing its powers in such form, 
as to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate that governments 
long established, should not be changed for light and tran- 
sient eauses; and accordingly, all experience hath shown, 
that mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are 
sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing the forms 
to which they are accustomed. But when a long train of 
abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same object, 
evinces a design to reduce them under absolute despotism, 
it is their right, it isgtheir duty, to throw off such govern- 
ment, and to provide new guards for their future security. 
Such has been the patient sufferance of these Colonies, and 
such is now the necessity which constrains them to alter 
their former systems of government. The history of the 
present King of Great Britain isa history of repeated in juries 
and usurpatiens, all having, in direct object, the establish- 
ment of an absolute tyranny over these States. To prove 
this, let facts be submitted to a candid world: 

He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome and 
necessary for the publie good. 

He has forbidden his Governors to pass laws of immediate 
and pressing importance, unless suspended in their operation 
till his assent should be obtained ; and, when so suspended, 
he has utterly neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the accommodation 
of large distriets of people, unless those people would relin- 
quish the right of representation in the Legislature; a right 
inestimable to them, and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, 
uncomfortable, and distant from the depository of their 
publie records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them into 
compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly, for op- 
posing, with manly firmness, his invasions on the rights of 
the people. 

He has refused, for a long time after such dissolutions, to 
cause others to be elected ; whereby the legislative powers, 
incapable of annihilation, have returned to the people at 
large for their exercise; the State remaining. in the mean- 
time, exposed to all the danger of invasion from without, 
and convulsions within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the шарны of these 
States; for that purpose, obstructing the laws for the nat- 
uralization of foreigners ; refusing to pass others to encour- 
age their migration hither, and raising the conditions of 
new appropriations of lands. 

He has obstructed the administration of justice, by refus- 
ing his assent to laws for establishing oneri powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will alone, for the 
tenure of their offices, and the amount and payment of 
their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither 
swarms of officers to harass our people and eat out their 
substance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, standing armies, 
without the consent of our legislature. 

He has affected to render the military independent of, and 
superior to, the civil power. 

le has combined, with others, to subject us to a jurisdic- 
tion foreign to our constitution, and unacknowledged by our 
laws; giving his assent to their acts of pretended legislation. 
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For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us: 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punishment, 
for any murders which they should commit on the inhabit- 
ants of these States: 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world: 

For imposing taxes on us without our consent : 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of trial 


by — 
or transporting us beyond seas to be tried for pretended 
offenses: | 

For abolishing the free system of English laws in a neigh- 
boring province, establishing therein an arbitrary govern- 
ment, and enlarging its boundaries, so as to render it at 
once an example and fit instrument for introducing the 
same absolute rule into these colonies: 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our most valu- 
able laws, and altering, fundamentally, the powers of our 
governments: 

For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring them- 
selves invested with power to legislate for us in all cases 
whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government here, by declaring us out 
of his protection, and waging war against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt our 
towns, and destroyed the lives of our people. 

He is, at this time, transporting large armies of foreign 
mercenaries to complete the works of death, desolation, and 
tyranny, already begun, with circumstances of cruelty and 
perfidy scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and 
totally unworthy the head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow-citizens, taken captive on 
the high seas, to bear arms against their country, to become 
the executioners of their friends апф brethren, or to fall 
themselves by their hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections among us, and has 
endeavored to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers, 
the merciless Indian savages, whose known rule of war- 
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fare is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, 
and conditions, 

In every stage of these тео we have petitioned 
for redress in the most humble terms; our repeated peti- 
tions have been answered only by ас injury. A 
prince whose character is thus marked by every act which 
may define a tyrant is unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 

or have we been wanting in attention to our British 
brethren. We have warned them, froin time to time, of 
attempts made by their legislature to extend an unwarrant- 
able jurisdiction over us. We have reminded them of the 
circumstances of our emigration and settlement here. We 
have appealed to their native justice and magnanimity. 
and we have conjured them, by the ties of our common 
kindred, to disavow these usurpations, which would inevit- 
ably interrupt our connections and correspondence. They, 
too, have been deaf to the voice of justice and consanguin- 
ity. We must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity which 
denounces our separation, and hold them, as we hold the 
rest of mankind, enemies in war, in peace friends. 

We, therefore, the Representatives of the United States 
of America, in General Congress assembled, appealing to 
the Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude of our 
intentions, do, in the name and by the authority of the 
good people of these Colonies, solemnly publish and ce 
clare, That these United Colonies are, and, of right, ought 
to be, free and independent States; that they are absolved 
from all allegiance to the British crown, and that all polit- 
ical connection between them and the state of Great Brit- 
ain is, and ought. to be, totally dissolved; and that, as free 
and independent States, they have full power to levy war, 
conclude peace, contract alliances, establish commerce. and 
to do all other acts and things which independent States 
may of right do. And, for the support of this Declaration, 
rotection of Divine Providence, 

other, our lives, our fortunes, 


with a firm reliance on the 
we mutually DEOR to eac 
honor. 


and our sacre 
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Declaration of Independence. The Mecklenburg: 
See MECKLENBURG DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 


Declaration of Indulgence: a proclamation issued by 
James IL, granting religious toleration to Protestant and 
Roman Catholic Nonconformists, and ordered to be read in 
all the churches. It was expected to draw the Dissenters to 
the side of the kings Catholic poliev, since they, in common 
with the members of the king's faith, were benefited by it, 
but a storm of opposition arose in all quarters; many of the 
clergy refused to read it, and at last the seven bishops, 
headed by Archbishop Sancroft, presented the famous peti- 
tion for the remission of the requirement that it should be 
read. Their trial followed on the charge of seditious libel, and 
amid the most intense excitement resulted in their acquittal, 
The effect of the declaration was to consolidate the opposi- 
tion and precipitate the revolution of 1658. F. M. Conn. 


Deelaration of Paris: the declaration made by the dele- 
gates to the Congress of Paris, 1856, in. regard. to privateer- 
ing, blockades, ete. The Crimean war was waged on new 
and milder principles of naval capture. At its outset the 
allies announced that they intended to waive their un- 
doubted right to seize enemy's goods on a neutral ship not 
being contraband of war. Nor would they confiscate neu- 
tral property not contraband on an enemy's ship. And they 
ا‎ that. it was not their present intention to issue let- 
ters of marque, The sentiments which led to these changes 
survived the war, and animated the delegates to the Con- 
gress of Paris in 1856. After settling various questions 
growing out of the war and its issue, the plenipotentiaries 
united in the following declaration : 

“Considering that maritime law in time of war has long 
been the subject of deplorable disputes; that the uncertain- 
tv of the law and of the duties in such & matter gives rise 
to differences of opinion between neutrals and belligerents 
which may occasion serious difficulties, and even contlicts ; 
that it is consequently advantageous to establish a uniform 
doctrine on so important а point; and that the plenipoten- 
tiaries assembled in congress at Paris can not better respond 
to the intentions by which their governments are animated 
than by seeking to introduce into international relations 
fixed principles in this respect —the above-mentioned pleni- 
'otentiaries, being duly authorized, have adopted the follow- 
ing solemn declaration : 

“1, Privateering is and remains abolished, 

* 2, The neutral flag covers enemy's goods, with the ex- 
ception of contraband of war. 

“3. Neutral goods, with the exception of contraband of 
war, are not liable to capture under an enemy's flag. 

“4, Blockades, in order to be binding, must be effective— 
that is to say, maintained by a force sullicient really їо pre- 
vent access to the coast. 


* The present declaration is not and shall not be binding, 
except. between those powers who have acceded or shall ac- 
cede to it." 

This declaration has since been acceded to by all the im- 
portant maritime states, except the U. S., Mexico, and 
Spain. The refusal of the U.S. was based upon its depend- 
enee upon privateering to supplement its small standing 
navy in case of maritime war, But Mr. Marcy, Secretary 
of State, offered in return for the exemption of all innocent 
private property, even an enemy's, from capture, to give up 
privateering thus become unnecessary, and to accept. the 
other articles. This * Marcy amendment” was declined, 

Thus the case rested until the breaking out of the civil 
war in the U.S. in 1861. Then Мг. Seward made haste to 
commit his Government to the declaration. Great Britain 
and France assented, with the proviso that the accession of 
the U.S. should not be retrospective, for they had both rec- 
ognized the belligerency of the South, and its right there- 
fore to issue letters of marque, апа could not permit the 
North to limit those rights by acceding to this | тшд, 
and so preventing privateering by neutral subjects, And 
yet both countries forbade their citizens to accept letters of 
marque to cruise against a friendly power. as a matter of 
policy, and this practical refusal of the offer of the U.S. 
seemed unfriendly. Upon receiving it, the offer to accede 
was withdrawn. 

AS regards the rules of the declaration, all but the first 
are accepted as a part of international law by the U.S., 
many of whose treaties forbid privateering as between the 
contracting parties. The U.S. have not (1893) issued let- 
ters of marque for sixty years and more. Fust cruisers are 
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now built to do the same work, and the privateer is net 
needed. What is needed is the right under rules 2 aud 3, f 
the declaration—to carry the goods of a belligerent on U.S. 
ships. At present, unless in special cases by treaty, the 
U. S. have no such right, and could not compete with the 
parties to the declaration on equal terms. If Great. Brithin 
and France were at war French cruisers could seize every 
cargo of U.S. grain or every bale of U.S. goods afloat unter 
the British flag, while if Great Britain and. Russia were at 
war British ships could capture all Russian goods sailing in 
U. S. bottoms, Neither the produce nor the carrying trade 
of the U.S. would be safe. So that by acceding to the Dec- 
laration of Paris the U.S. would lose little or nothing ani 
gain a great deal. THEODORE S. W OULSEY. 


Declaration of Rights: a state paper presented to the 
Prince and Princess of Orange (afterward William ІН. and 
Mary П.) at the time the crown was tendered to them (Feb. 
13, 1689), The declaration had been drawn up bv the С п- 
vention-parliament, and complained of the fe dose gri-v- 
ances which England had endured during the reign of James 
IT.: The exercise of the dispensing power, the establishment 
of illegal ecclesiastical tribunals, unlawful taxation, the un- 
lawful maintenance of the army, interference with tie 
courts and the elections, the levying of excessive bail. the 
infliction of barbarous punishments, and the refusal to hear 
wtitions, The declaration then asserted the rights which 
a been thus violated, and claimed various privileges for 
the nation. The substance of this declaration became tke 
Вил, or RIGHTS (q. v), passed in the second session of the 
first Parliament under William and Mary. 


Declaration of War: the formal announcement by one 
government of its intention to wage war against another, 
Formerly this proceeding was usually observed among civil- 
ized nations, But since the universal use of the telegraph 
in political correspondence and for conveying the news of 
the world, the events leading up to a war are so accurate:y 
and widely known that a formal declaration is unnecessary, 
and this with no design of taking an enemy unawares. İi 
is still customary, however, for each belligerent at the owt- 
break of war to issue manifestoes (1) to its own subjects, 
to inform them of the impending change and its risks to 
their property; and (2) to neutrals, to make known the prin- 
ciples and rules of war which will be enforced. In the a 3. 
ап act of Congress, voting to carry on war, Is constructive 
notice of war to all other states At the beginning of tie 
civil war in 1861 it was held that when the course ef jus 
tice was interrupted, and courts in the South were closed, 
there was а state of civil war in existence without necessity 
for any farther declaration. In the U. S. the declaration 
of war is a power exercised by Congress alone. During tte 
age of chivalry a herald made declaration of war at the 
enemy's court, his tabard on his arm. No offense was taker. 
at his defiance, which was frequently rewarded by gifts ef 
money from the party defied. See INTERNATIONAL Law. 

Revised by T. 5. Woorsrx. 


Declension [accommodated to analogy of endings like 
dimension, extension, ete., from О. Fr. declinatson < Lat. 
declinatio (-nem), bending aside, inflection]: in grammar. 
those modifications of form by which nouns, adjectives, and 
pronouns express the various relations of case. These meii- 
fications vary also according to number and gender. The 
various cases of nouns serve not only to name the objects of 
thought, but also to denote the relations which these bear in 
the sentence to the nucleus of the thought or statement— 
i.e. the verb. In the so-called inflectional languages, lis? 
the Indo-European and Semitic, the modification of form i5 
achieved without disturbing the unity of the word. in the 
agelutinative, like the Turkish, by the addition of elements 
which preserve a conscious individuality. Those languages 
in which the relations of the words are commonly left with- 
out. formal expression are called the isolating. Such are the 
Chinese and Siamese. 

The Indo-European pu bie was provided with 
seven different groups of noun-forms for the conventiora: 
expression of the most important relations within the ser- 
tence. These are the nominative, accusative, genitive, ab ià- 
tive, dative, locative, and instrumental cases. The vocati c 
which is merely the interjectional form of the noun. is net 
strictly to be included among the cases, In form it was 
either the bare stem of the noun, as in Lat. serre, Gr. тате. 
or took the form of the nominative. The nominative case 
indicated the substantive idea in connection with which the 
action of the sentence as expressed in the verb guined its 
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expression and received its psychological shape. In form it 
consisted in the singular of the stem of the noun often with 
a heavy final syllable, or was indicated by the sign -8; in 
neuters it was like the accusative; ef. Gr. warhp, Adyo-s. In 
the plural its prevailing sign was -es, which uniting with 
the final vowel of the o- stems produced -63; cf. Gr. só8es, 
Goth, wulfos. The endings Gr. -o and Lat. 3. ete... had 
their origin in the pronominal declension, The accusa- 
tive denoted that toward which the action of the verb was 
aimed or to which it was directly applied. or. in general, 
~rved as the complement of the verb. Its sign was in the 
singular -m, in the plural (masculine and feminine) -us.. The 
neuter plural used а distinct collective form ending in -à 
"ra. The genitive expressed a relation between noun and 
noun or a tangency of the action of the verb to a noun. In 
the singular its sign was -os (-es, -s) or -s¢o,in the plural 
om, The ablative indicated the source of the action of the 
verb, In the singular its sign was -d (preceded by a length- 
ened vowel), or it was merged with the genitive; in the plu- 
ral it was merged with the dative. The dative denoted that 
which the action concerns. Its sign in the singular was -az, 
in the plural -bhzos or -bhos, The locative denoted the place 
or sphere within which the action took place. Its sign in 
the singular was -t, in the plural -su or -si, The instru- 
mental expressed accompaniment or means, and its sign was 
inthe singular -a or -ó/?, in the plural -d/A78, mis, or -is (pre- 
caled by a long vowel) The number of these cases was 
generally reduced in the separate languages. А single Case- 
form often assumed the functions of two or more cases. 
Thus in Latin the so-called ablative case-form combines the 
meanings of locative, instrumental, and ablative, and in the 
Greek the so-called dative includes the meanings of locative, 
instrumental, and dative, and the genitive the meanings of 
ablative and genitive. Such confusions or syncretisms were 
generally due to a confusion of the case-funetions in use, 
rather than to a merging of form. As this confusion in- 
creased with the development of the various languages, the use 
of prepositions to supplement the definition of the syntacti- 
cal relations steadily Increased, so that e. g. in English we 
possess only bare remnants of three case-forms—the nomi- 
native, genitive, and accusative—and express the most of the 
case-relations by the aid of prepositions, The adverbs, 
prepositions, and infinitives in the various languages are 
chiefly made up of petrified ease-forms; thus the Lat. modo, 
бепе, malé are instrumentals; recfé, optimé, pondo are abla- 
tives: partim, atatim accusatives. The infinitives Gr. 3éuevaz, 
Lat. sequi are datives, while Séuey and regére are probably 
lucatives, 
 RErERENCES.— Delbrück, B., Syntaktische Forschungen 
(vol. v., 1888); Brugmann, K.. Comparative Grammar of 
the Indo-Germanic Languages (vol. iii., 1892). 
Beng. IDE WHEELER. 

Declination [from Lat. declinatio, bending aside, down, 
deriv. of declina re]: in astronomy, the angular distance of 
a celestial body from the celestial equator; measured along 
а xreat circle passing through the center of the body and 
the poles of the heavens; or it may be defined to be the arc 
of a circle of declination passing through the place of the 
heavenly body, intercepted between that place and the ce- 
lestial e The place of a star in the heavens is de- 
termined by means of its right ascension and declination, 


which correspond to longitude and latitude on the surface 
of the earth. 


Declination of the Magnetic Needle: tho deviation 
of the axis of a magnetic needle (that is, the straight line 
Which joins its poles) from the astronomical meridian. This 
declination is sometimes toward the W. and sometimes 
toward the Е. From a table of observations made at Paris 
it appears that since 1580 the declination has varied more 
than 31°, In 1663 it vanished. From the date of the 
first observations till 1820 it advanced progressively west- 
ward, but since that time it has assumed a retrograde move- 
ment toward the Е. The declination of the magnetic needle 
at | ondon in 1865 was 20° 30°. At present (1893) it is scarcely 
perceptible at Cape Hatteras. To the №. of that point it 
w Sisterly, and to the E. the variation is westerly. See 
Мавхетіѕм and EARTH. 


Declinom’eter [mod. malformation from Lat. declina're, 
"i de + Gr. uérpoy, measure]: an apparatus for measuring 
"E eclination of the magnetie needle, or the force of ter- 
restrial magnetism in the plane of the horizon. 

е Decomposition [from Lat. de, from, un- + compon'ere, 
Отровиит, arrange, construct]: in chemistry, the sepa- 
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ration of compound substances into their elementary parts. 
When compounds are resolved into their elements, or when 
the chemical constitution of substances is altered, they are 
said to be decomposed; and when in this operation new 
products are formed, such products are called the results of 
decomposition. Thus ammonia is the result of the decom- 
position of certain. animal substances: carbureted hydro- 
gen gas is the result of the decomposition of pit-eoal, etc. 
Chemists use the terms simple and compound, or single and 
double decomposition, to distinguish between the less and 
more complicated cases, When а compound of two sub- 
stances is decomposed by the intervention of a third, which 
is itself simple or which acts as such, the case is one of 
simple decomposition; water, for instance, is a compound 
of oxygen and hydrogen, When the metal potassium, which 
is a simple body, is thrown into it, it is decomposed; the hy- 
drogen Is liberated in the form of gas, and the oxygen com- 
bines with the potassium to form potassa. See CHEMISTRY, 
De Coninck, PIERRE Lovis JosePH : genre-painter; b. at 
Méteren, Nord, France, Nov. 22, 1828. Pupil of Léon Co- 
gniet; second Prix de Rome 1855; medals, Salons, 1866 aud 
1868 ; second-class medal, Paris Exposition, 1889; Legion of 
Honor 1889. At the Fountain, Wolfe collection, Metropoli- 
tun Museum, New York. Studio in Paris. У. А. C. 


Deco'rah : city ; capital of Winneshiek co., Ia. (for location 
of county, see map of Iowa, ref. 2-J); on railway, and on 
the upper Iowa river. It is the seat of a Norwegian Luth- 
eran eollege and the Decorah Institute; it has manufac- 
tories of paper, flour, windmills, wagons, ete., and а con- 
siderable publishing industry. Pop. (1880) 2,951; (1890) 
2,801; (1895) 3,141; West Decorah (town), 517. 

EDITOR oF * REPUBLIGAN." 


Decorated Style: a term first employed by Rickman to 
designate that phase of English Gothic architecture which 
succeeded the Early English about 1285, and gave way in 
turn to the Perpendicular about seventy-five years later. 
Less vigorous than the Early English, it is more ornate, espe- 
cially in its many-ribbed vaulting and rich window traceries. 
Its structural forms are more slender and elaborate than in 
the preceding period, and profusely decorated with natural- 
istic foliage and other carved enrichments. Sharpe, who 
counts seven instead of three periods in English medieval 
architecture, divides this period according to its changing 
types of traceries into two, the Geometric, from 1285 to 
1320, and the Curvilinear, from 1820 to 1360. 

A. D. Е. HAMLIN. 


Decoration Day: in the U. S.. the day set apart to the 
memory of the soldiers and sailors who fell in the civil war 
of 1861-65. It was originally called Memorial Day, and is 
observed by processions and orations in honor of the dead, 
and especially by decorating with flowers the graves of all 
who fought in any of the wars of the U. S. The day ob- 
served at first differed with the various States, but usage 
has settled on May 30, which has been made a legal holiday 
in most of the States. This day is said to have been chosen 
because it was the date of the discharge of the last soldier 
of the Union army in the civil war. 


Decorations: See ORDERS. 


Decorative Art: fine art applied to the ornamentation 
of objects which exist for other purposes than beauty. Thus 
the hilt of a sword consists of grip, pummel, guard, etc., and 
needs no ornament, having indeed a certain beauty of its 
own from the fitness of its parts and the color of the metal, 
etc. ; but if it receives embossing and chasing, or damaskeen- 
ing, or even an elaboration of form not required by utility, 
then the fine art employed in beautifying it in these ways is 
decorative art, By extension the term is used for the various 
fine arts of less developed and less dignified character; thus 
a statuette carved in wood and painted, or one made of 
Dresden porcelain, is often spoken of as a work of decora- 
tive art, although the statuette serves no purpose except as 
a work of art: but a life-size statue would not be called a 
work of decorative art, nor would even a statuette of bronze 
or ivory be called so except erroneously, and because it may 
serve to “decorate” а room. So a painting on canvas is 
not spoken of as decorative art, but one on a porcelain 
plaque is so spoken of, though it serves no purpose but that 
of a picture. This extension of the term comes from the 
employment of those materials or those means of ornamen- 
tation which are commonly used for decorative art proper. 
Thus, in the cases just now given, carved and painted wood 
is so much used for ornamenting useful things, such as 
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buildings and parts of buildings, furniture, and the like. and 
porcelain is so much used for unornamental dishes, bowls, 
and cups, that these materials and the ornamentation gener- 


ally applied to them give the character of decorative art to 


anything in which they are used. 

The chief of the decorative arts, or the chief manifesta- 
tion of decorative art, is what we call architecture—that is, 
the making a work of fine art of a building which, if purely 
utilitarian and without any application of fine art to it, 
would be equally useful as a building. But the kind of fine 
art used in making a building beautiful by means of the 
proportion of its parts, its generally graceful form, its pic- 
turesqueness or its tranquil majesty, its lightness or its pon- 
derous solidity ; and also by means of the leafage, the animal 
or other forms added to it in relief, inlay, ete., is exactly the 
same as that used in the sword-hilt, cited above. In times 
when art was great the same man would design a palace 
and a bronze medallion and a silver flask for priming-pow- 
der; moreover, the same man would paint a sacred picture 
on a church wall and a coat-of-arms above a mantelpiece. 
Not that much good decorative art was not produced by 
artists of secondary rank, for undoubtedly the greater num- 
ber of ornamental weapons and pieces of furniture were 
made by men who did not make statues or paint frescoes 
on church walls; but there was no sharp and generally seen 
distinction; the statuary was the more skillful carver, the 
religious painter was the painter of bridal chests and ar- 
morial shields grown stronger and more skillful, and now 
generally recognized as a master. 
. Decorative art тау be divided into classes and groups of 
classes as to the materials employed or as to the articles and 
objects adorned. Usually a twofold classification is adopted. 
Thus in a great collection, which has now (1803) been dis- 
persed, the classification was under thirty-six heads for medi- 
æval or later objects alone. Sometimes the material deter- 
mines the title, as leather-work or ivory-carvings; sometimes 
the destination of the objects, as arms and armor, or coins, 
medals and counters, or church goldsmiths’ work. To this 
list of the classes of European objects for a term of eight or 
nine centuries only would have to be added the lacquers of 
Oriental art, the lapidaries' work in very hard ani costly 
stones of both Oriental and Western nations, bookbinding, 
the mosaics of antiquity and the Middle Ages, the archi- 
tectural inlays of stones, ete., of different colors, the glazed 
and other pottery used in architecture, the painted vases of 
the Greeks and their imitators, the painting of architecture 
in bright colors used by Egyptians, Greeks, and medieval 
artists alike, and the whole immense world of architectural 
sculpture, in all ages and all lands, 

The field is vast, therefore. In fact, all the graphic and 
plastic arts are decorative when used for decoration, and 
they have been so used far more than in any other way. (See 
Fine Art.) When savages begin to make simple weapons 
and simple utensils, the disposition to adorn them in some 
way shows itself almost бош the beginning. Апа this 
adorning is partly by adding color or sparkle, as by means 
of pretty bits of shell or stone or bright feathers, to the 
weapon or the utensil, and partly by carving it, as by cut- 
ting rows of notches, sinking circular pits, engraving wavy 
and curling lines, and the like. But this coloring and сагу- 
ing is also connected in à Curious way with the attempt to 
represent. beasts or birds or men, The inlaid bit of shell is 
often made to look like an eye; the wooden point of a spear 
is sometimes worked to look like a tongue projecting from 
a mouth; even the stiff and rectangular patterns made by 
weaving together course fibers of different colors are forced 
into some semblance of the human figure or of some beast 
of chase. All this is decorative art, and this is the only 
art. known to primitive people, because they have not begun 
yet to make pictures or bas-reliefs in our sense. Al the 
artistic power of the primitive people is given in this orna- 
menting of spears and paddles and tappa matting and 
plaited grass; but this ornamenting itself involves a con- 
stant attempt to represent the living creatures about the 
artists—that is to say, the things they care the most about. 

Now this is very nearly descriptive also of the condition 
of fine art ina community of the relatively high civilization 
of the European. Middle Ages. In the thirteenth century 
in France and England there was still the same turning of 
all the artistic feeling of the time to ornamentation. No 
bas-reliefs were made except to fill the tympanum over a 
door or to adorn the back of а small round mirror or the 
like: no statues or statuettes except to form a part of the 
architecture of a church porch, or a chasse or shrine for the 
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relics of a saint; no picture of men and their deeds was 
painted except as an acknowledged and, in a sense, neve~ 
sary part of the decoration of a building or a piece of furu- 
ture. All the fine art of such a time is decorative art; anl, 
as a result, the best artistic thought of the time goes imo 
decoration. The wonderful results of this concentration cf 
thought are seen not only in the decorative work of the 
time, but long afterward. Thus in the fifteenth century in 
Italy, although pictures and statues were produced whi: h 
can not be classed as decorative art, the decorative art itseif 
was kept up to avery high ideal. This is the result of 
tradition; the best artists of the Itahan Renaissance had 
little time to think of jewelry and bookbinding, for their 
time was taken up with still nobler applications of their 
power; but the demand for high excellence in decorative 
art. once established, was slow to cease, and therefore there 
were still very able men ready to take up these arts and 
oursue them. At last, however, the demand for such excel- 
ке did cease; the high standard was lost. It is а very 
difficult subject of inquiry why the natural and healthy 
taste for ornamentation gradually disappeared in Бигор, 
until the French Revolution suddenly destroyed it, and left 
the European world with no beauty of costume, no natural 
architecture, no humor for ornamenting. The first half of 
the nineteenth century went by with but little sign of im- 
provement; but in the second half there has appeared to be 
a self-conscious and deliberate effort to recover the feelinz 
for decorative art and the power over it which the people of 
earlier times had held naturally as a part of their intellectual 
equipment. The predominant commercial spirit of the time 
has been, however, directly opposed to any such recovery, 
and the changes of fashion, largely caused by the commer- 
cial spirit, have prevented continuous and natural devel p- 
ment of any stvle. 

Among people of European civilization, toward the cin 
of the nineteenth century, decorative art is commonly look. 
at from two very different points of view—the collectors 
and the eonstructor's or designer's point of view. All port- 
able objects of art, such as vases of porcelain and af bronze, 
painted dishes, enamels on metal, stuffs and embnoideri-, 
and the like have been for fifty years the subjects of a min- 
ute and really scientific study and investigation which nas 
resulted in an historical knowledge of them which no other 
age of the world has ever possessed, In fact, a large part of 
the new science of archwology is devoted to these simal 
works of decorative art. Immense and costly private cel- 
lections have been formed, and are perhaps richer in the 
aggregate than the national museums, especially in eontain- 
ing more of the exceptionally fine and very unusual pieces. 
Enormous prices are given for such pieces; and this is ~ 
far fortunate that it has caused the preservation of mary 
valuable things which would otherwise have been destro ved. 
Collectors, then, will buy ancient works of art. vases. cary- 
ings, bronzes, and the like, rather than modern ones n.i 
only because they are generally finer. but also because tbv 
are more easily understood and classified. "There are hani- 
books and dictionaries and also more elaborate treatises to 
which to refer for ancient art, whereas the work of to-day 
has to be judged upon its merits, and few persons feel thet- 
selves competent to do that. To possess а known ani 
classed ancient work of art, described in the books, or of a 
kind so described, is more than to have a new piece, how- 
ever fine. This fact is a serious hindrance to the growth vif 
modern decorative art in portable objects, as there is little 
encouragement to the maker or the dealer. And here awur 
modern commercialism intervenes to hurt modern art. Ary 
increased respect among buyers and students for melem 
design is prevented by the disappearance of the art-workines 
among a crowd of employees in the shop of а large deat. 
and the consequent lack of intercourse between the desir 
and the employer or paymaster. Moreover. in the organizs- 
tion of а large establishment the designers are separati 
from the workmen who earry out their designs, and the few 
instances of fine and original work have generally been c- 
tained by deliberately reversing the ordinary commen ial 
methods, 

On the other hand, the decorative art of builiine—that is 
to say, the architecture—of the nineteenth century is almost 
wholly a matter of copying from ancient buildings. № 
only is the style of design, in the general mass and in detan, 
closely followed, but the ornamental details themselves at 
copied very exactly, far more often than composed anew. o 
with any degree of originality. An immense number =! 
excellent books on ancient architecture were published be 
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tween 1850 and 1890, and photographs have been made in 
abundance, and are to be bought very cheaply. If a panel 
of a given shape has to be filled with seroll-work, it is easy 
to find a photograph of a panel of very nearly the same 
shape, of fine ancient work of any style that allows of such 
panels at all. It is far easier and more certain and simple 
to copy this with such slight modifications as the shape calls 
for, or as considerations of expense may bid, than to strive 
for any originality at all. As for the general design of a 
building, that can not well be copied so closely in most cases, 
for modern requirements are very different from the ancient 
ones; but ancient styles are so closely followed, now one 
style and now another, that no opportunity is afforded for 
sufficient consideration of the proper form and the obviously 
natural decoration in апу new building. and there is none 
of that freshness of thought and of inspiration which comes 
from allowing the design to grow naturally out of the ne- 
cessities of the case. No style of architecture has ever 
arisen except when all builders were following the same 
manner of building and the same fashion of decorating. 
Slowly, for centuries, an old stvle, which all the builders and 
artists of the day were using, as a matter of course, has un- 
dergone modifications as the result of new requirements 
and new ideas, until some unusual opportunity has offered 
and à new style has developed itself rapidly. Never before 
in history was a time known like the years from 1840 to 
190, when one designer imitates one style, one another, and 
only a few exceptions exist of men or associations who are 
Irving to design independently and naturally. This state 
of things has been almost universal in architecture proper 
throughout all that long period; not quite so general in 
stained glass, decorative painting, pottery, furniture, and 
the like, it ix the rule even in these. Nor does it appear 
that there is sign of improvement. See FASHION. 

The above attempt having been made to explain the gen- 
erally admitted deficieney of the modern European nations 
in the matter of decorative art, it remains to be shown what 
Шеге has been done during the latter part of the nineteenth 
century which is more encouraging; and, first, it. must. be 
remarked that the workmen who ean design, upon whom 
Oriental and ancient. decorative art has generally depended, 
exist no longer in. Europe or America, and that no design- 
mz can be got except from artists of special, deliberate, and 
costly training. Stained glass for windows is the one branch 
of decorative art most. successfully practiced in America, 
and the most important part of this is produced by half a 
dozen painters well known as artists of high rank, and who, 
if they were not engaged in the stained-glass business, would 
be producing easel pictures which would bring high prices. 
Modern wall decoration which is of any value consists of 
fully realized paintings by artists of just such high rank. 
Modern architectural seulpture not merely copied from old 
work is of a wholly different character from that of the 
past; the foliated capital, the frieze of scroll-work, the con- 
ventionalized beast or man of ancient work are replaced, in 
the few modern buildings that are treated with respect 
enough to have rich and costly seulpture, by statues of com- 
plete scientific excellence, set up in niches or between win- 
dows, In all these, representative and expressive art of 
skilled and highlv taught artists, and of technical execllence 
approaching the highest, has replaced the effective decora- 
Поп of the artisan working according to tradition. So 
When a modern manufacture of pottery begins to be artis- 
Uc, It becomes so by means of painting, as of flowers and 
leaves, so faithfully studied from nature that it differs from 
Мат work on paper chiefly in the limitation of its color- 
mg. А vase will be ornamented by means of a sprig of 
chrysanthemum or rose seeming to be laid upon the body 
and neck, and the painter makes this as like the natural 
rig as his means and his ability allow, The vase itself will 
he very simple in form ; indeed, it is very curious how little 
diversified and how simply modeled are all these richly 
ане! modern vases. The naturalistic sprig or bouquet 
ail upon it is its only decoration bevond a generally grace- 
ful forin and & pleasant color and texture of surface. 

And evidently it is in this way that modern designers 
ought to proceed. There is the line of least resistance 
which all ought to follow, The most accomplished Euro- 
pean artists are unable to design in meaningless patterns, 
scrolls, frets, and zigzags, or in conventionalized and for- 
mal hints at animal and vegetable forms, as the humble and 
unknown artisans of Europe once designed, and as those of 
the Fast were still designing until a few vears ago. They 
сап not produce shawls like the people of Northern India, 
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nor painted plates and vases like the Chinese, nor varnished 
boxes like the Japanese, nor rugs like the Persians. Not 
only is Europe incapable of these beautiful arts, but Euro- 
pean influence is destroying them rapidly in the lands 
where they are native. The only chance for any decorative 
art is to employ the trained painter and sculptor, and to 
allow to them this innovation, that great simplicity of form 
and color shall alternate with fully expressed art of represen- 
tation and expression, no lower kinds of art being possible 
to us. RUSSELL STURGIS. 


De Costa, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, D. D.: historical writer; 
b. 1831 at Charlestown, Mass. ; graduated at Biblical Insti- 
tute, Concord, N. H., 1856 ; ordained in Protestant Episco- 
p Church ; settled in New York, where he is rector of St. 
John the Evangelist, in 1863; has been editor of The 
Christian Times, Episcopalian, and Magazine of American 
History. His historical works are numerous, among the 
more important being the Pre-Columbian Discovery of 
America by the Northmen; Sailing Directions of Henry 
Hudson; Verrazano, the Explorer. C. Н. THURBER. 


Deerescen'do : in music, a gradual diminishing of sound, 
the reverse of CRESCENDO (q. v). lt is marked thus >, or 
abbreviated decres. 


Deere'tal [from Lat. бесте tum, decree, thing determined, 
pte. of decer nere]: a letter of the UE determining some point 
ın ecclesiastical law. The canon law (Corpus Juris Canonici) 
consists of the following parts: The Deeretum of Gratian 
(1139—59); The Five Books of the Deerctals of Gregory IX. 
(1234); The Liber Sertus of the Decretals of Boniface 
VIIT. (1998); The Collection of the Constitutions of Clement 
V. (1314-17); The Eríraragantes (additional decretals) of 
John ХХІІ. (1325); The Ertravagantes Communes (pub- 
lished 1500, authenticated 1580). The above collections en- 
joy the official recognition of Gregory XIIT., July 1, 1580. 
To them is to be added the subsequent legislation of popes, 
councils, апа Roman congregations. Зее Laurin, Intro- 
ductio in Corpus Juris Canonici (Freiburg, Baden, 1889). 

J.J. KEANE. 


Decretals, False (otherwise called the PSEUDO-ISTDORIAN 
Слхохя): a collection of papal letters, canons of councils, 
ete. both genuine and spurious, made in the course of the 
ninth century by an unknown author, though in the preface 
of the work they are ascribed to a certain Isidorus Mercator 
(Peecator, according to some MSS.) There are about a hun- 
dred false decretals under the names of the earlier popes 
from Clement I. (d. about A. D. 100) to Siricius (284—398). Sev- 
eral of the Pseudo-Isidorian documents were current long 
before the time of Pseudo-Isidor, and must not be laid to 
his charge (e g. the Donation of Constantine, the Letter of 
Pope Sylvester, ete.). Otgar, Archbishop of Mayence, Bene- 
dietus the Levite, of the same city, Pascharius Radbert, 
Agobard of Lyons, and other ecclesiastics of the middle of 
the ninth century, have been credited with this remarkable 
compilation of genuine and forged documents. Modern 
criticism points to-day toward the city of Le Mans in 
France, and inclines to fix the date about 850 A.D. The 
aim of this collection was to free the bishops from the oppres- 
sion of the metropolitans, themselves under the influence of 
the Carlovingian kings. Some Protestant writers have 
maintained that the primacy of the popes is based upon the 
false decretals. Roman Catholic writers, on the contrary, 
point to the history of Leo the Great, Gregory the Great, 
and other popes to show that this position was already ac- 
knowledged by the Church. It is true that the popes ap- 
pealed to them, but it is worth remarking that, as a rule, 
such appeals took place long after the compilation of the 
deeretals, when they had been accepted by the civil and 
ecclesiastical world. Their easy acceptance is explained by 
the fact that they contained much that was genuine and 
timely, and that the forged documents were, roughly speak- 
ing, in harmony with the prevalent temper of European so- 
ciety and the ecclesiastico-political ideas of the time, Petrus 
Comestor in the йге century, Marsilius of Padua in 
the fourteenth eentury, апа in the fifteenth century Gobe- 
linus Persona, Heinrich Kalteisen, and Cardinal Cusanus 
(Nicolaus von Cues) doubted their genuineness, The Magde- 
burg Centuriators pursued the question with more vigor, 
and since the refutation of Turrianus by Blondel (1628) no 
serious author maintains the genuineness of the entire col- 
lection. The latest and best edition of the text is that of Prof. 
P. Hinschius, Decretales Pseudo-Isidoriane et Capitula 
Angilramnt (Leipzig, 1863). There is a partial translation in 
The Ante-Nicene Fathers, viii., 601-644. J. J. KEANE. 
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Decu’rion [Lat. decu'rio, head of a decu'ria, a body of 
(originally) ten]: the leader of a deeuria, or body of ten 
шеп, in the Roman cavalry. Three decuric constituted а 
turma, or body of thirty men, and the name deeurio was 
afterward given to the commander of the larger body. 
There were also civil officers called decurions who during 
the republic constituted the executive authority in the 
Italian municipalities. Under the empire their functions 
gradually dwindled to those of mere tax-receivers. 

Decussation [Lat. decussatio, deriv. of decussa' re, to 
make in form of a cross (X); cf. decus sis, the number ten 
(X.). а coin valued at ten asses; decem, ten + as, assis, unit 
of value]: in anatomy, a crossing of nervous filaments, so 
called from a fancied resemblance to the letter X. The in- 
nermost fibers of the anterior pyramids and lateral columns 
of the medulla oblongata decussate freely from side to side; 
so that disease in one side of the brain frequently leads to 
paralysis of the opposite side of the body. Another decus- 
sation occurs between the optie nerves; this is often called 
the chiasma, also from its resemblance to the letter X (the 
Greek chi). The crossing of rays of light, ete., is also called 
decussation. 

Dedham: town and railway center; capital of Norfolk 
co., Mass. (for location of county, see map of Massachusetts, 
ref. 5-1); situated on Charles river, 10 miles S. W. of the 
State-house in Boston. It has а granite court-house, jail, 
house of correction, a home for fallen women, town-hall, 
and large woolen mills. In 1872 part of Dedham township 
was included in the new township of Norwood. Pop. of 
township (1880) 6,233; (1890) 7,123; (1895) 7,211. 

EDITOR or * TRANSCRIPT." 

Dedication [Lat. dedicatio, deriv. of dedíca're, publish, 
set forth, formally transfer, dedicate]: a complimentary ad- 
dress to a particular person, prefixed by an author to his 
work. This custom was in use at a very early period. Hor- 
ace, Vergil, Cicero, and Lucretius were among those who 
practiced it. At the period of the revival of letters in Eu- 
rope few works were published without dedications. Many 
of these are remarkable for their elegance and purity of 
style. But the practice became perverted, and many au- 
thors of the succeeding generations employed them chiefly 
with the view of securing the patronage of the great. Dedi- 
eations were most abused in France under Louis XIV., and 
in England from 1670 to the accession of George III. Dry- 
den was a great dedicator, and Johnson wrote dedications 
for money. Corneille got 1,000 louis d'ors for the dedica- 
tion of Cinna. Some of the most beautiful dedications are 
those prefixed to the different volumes of the Spectator b 
Addison, and in more recent times those with which each 
canto of Sir Walter Scott’s Marmion is prefaced. 


Dedication, in law: See HEREDITAMENTS, INCORPOREAL. 


Dedication, Feast оғ THE: a Jewish feast commemorat- 
ing the purification of the Temple after its pollution by 
Antiochus Epiphanes, в. с, 167, and the rebuilding of the 
altar of burnt-offerings by Judas Maccabeus, after he had 
driven the Syrians out of Jerusalem, B. c. 164 (cf. 1 Mac. iv. 
42-59) It was kept eight days, and very joyously. It is 
only once referred to in the New Testament (John x. 22). 
Josephus calls it * Lights? (Antiq. xii. 7, 87. The use of 
lights was one of the characteristics of the festival. Jesus 
probably alludes to this when calling himself the “ light of 
the world" (John ix. 5). SAMUEL MACAULEY JACKSON, 


Deduction [from Lat. dedu cere, draw from; de, from + 
ducere, draw]: the mental operation which consists in 
drawing a particular truth from a general principle already 
known. It is opposed to induction, which consists in rising 
from particular truths to the determination of a general 
principle. The syllogism is the form of deduction. Before 
we can deduce a particular truth we must be in possession 
of the general truth. The mathematical and metaphysical 
sciences are founded on deduction; the physical sciences 
rest on INDUCTION (9. v.). 

Dee: a river of England. 80 miles long; drains parts of 
Merioneth, Denbigh, Flint, Salop, and Cheshire, and enters 
the Irish Sea through а tidal estuary 9 miles long and from 
3 to 6 miles broad. 

Dee, Jonny: astrologer and mathematician whose life af- 
fords a curious exumple of the superstition of the time; 
b. in London, 1527: graduated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, but was forced to leave England on aceount of the sus- 
picions aroused by his supposed practice of magic ; returned 
in 1551 and received а pension from Edward ҮІ. In Mary's 
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reign he was imprisoned on the charge of attempting the 
queen's life by means of enchantments, but from Flizateth 
he received favorable notice, being consulted bv her in the 
mysteries of magic, and on the occasion of her illness sent 
to advise with the astrologers and physicians on the Conti- 
nent. After his return his suspected intimacy with the 
devil again aroused the wrath of the mob, who wrecked his 
house and forced him into exile for the second time. 
Thenceforth he devoted himself to the study апа practice 
of necromancy, and in company with one Kelly, an apothe- 
cary, traveled through Europe displaying his powers ах a 
eonjuror. Returning to England he was made chancelier 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral (1594), and warden of Manchester 
College (1595). D. at Mortlake, 1608. Е. M. Corny. 


Deed [O. Eng. ded : Germ. That; that which is done, ac- 
complished, executed]: a writing on paper or parchment, 
sealed and delivered. This is its most general signification. 
In a restricted sense it means an instrument for the con- 
vevanee of real estate. According to Lord Coke, it shouid 
possess the following requisites: Writing, parehment or 
paper, a person able to contract, a sufficient name. a person 
able to be contracted with, a sufficient naime. a thing to le 
contracted for, apt words required by law, sealing. and de 
livery. Deeds pursue а regular form—containing the prem- 
ises, habendum, tenendum, reddendum, conditions, warrar.tv. 
covenants, and conclusion. The premises express the names 
of the parties, the consideration to be paid for the convey- 
ance, and a description of the property conveyed. Tris 
should be minute and accurate. The "habendum" ex- 
p the interest which the grantee is to have, whether it 

e an estate in fee, for life, or an inferior estate. The 
* tenendum " refers to the tenure upon which the land is te 
be held, and is at present of no practical importance. The 
“condition,” * warranty," and “covenants ” are not found 
in all deeds. They may be inserted whenever required to 
carry out the intention of the parties. When a condition is 
resorted to, it may be either precedent or subsequent. (“+ 
CONDITION.) The covenants vary with the nature of the 
conveyance. In a conveyance in fee six convenants may be 
inserted (see COVENANT); and in such case the instrument 
is called a deed with full covenants. In some instances th- 
single covenant of warranty is introduced, when it is ordi- 
narily termed a warranty deed. In many cases there are nu 
covenants at all, the object of the transaction being only te 
convey whatever interest the grantor may have. It is a пис 
of the common law that some words in a conveyance used 
by a grantor will imply a covenant. This doctrine tends te 
mislead grantors who are not familiar with the rules of law. 
and it has been abrogated in some of the С. S.—e. g. New 
York. There is, however, an important rule that a promise 
may be implied on the part of the grantee from his accept- 
ance of an instrument containing words purporting to create 
& personal liability. Thus if there are words to the effect 
that the grantee assumes the payment of a certain specified 
mortage, he becomes liable b his acceptance, though be 
does not execute the instrument. Whether he is liable upon 
an implied covenant, or only upon a promise, is not clear 
upon the authorities. 

A deed may be either an indenture or а deed poll. The 
leading distinction between these terms is that an indenture 
purports to be the act of both parties, a deed poll of oniy 
one. An indenture commences with the third person. в 
deed poll with the first. In an indenture the date is found 
at the beginning of the instrument, in a deed poll at the 
end. An instrument in the form of a deed poll may be in 
substance an indenture if there be acts to be done by beth 

arties. Between a strict deed poll and an indenture there 
ls claimed to be an important difference in the construction 
of doubtful or ambiguous words. In the former these ате 
interpreted against the grantor; the grantee may take the 
construction most favorable to himself if the words wil 
reasonably bear it. To an indenture the rule has no арр.- 
cation, and is not regarded in any case with as much faver 
in modern law as formerly. ln а country like the U.S. 
where many men not lawyers undertake to draw their ow: 
deeds, questions frequently arise as to the effect of omissions 
or insertions by mistake, or of alterations or erasiors 
These occur in many instances through mere inexperien: t, 
and without any evil intent. In the case of an omission or 
insertion of а clause by mutual mistake, an application may 
be made to a court of equity (see Equity) to rectify the om 
veyance and make it what the parties intended it shouid lu. 
The case of an alteration by one of the parties creates mer 
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пешу, One of the most perplexing questions presented 
is whether the fact of an erasure or other alteration raises 
any presumption that it was made after. execution, or 
whether the opposite view should be taken, that there. ean 
be no presumption which would lead to the conclusion: that 
the grantee has committed a wrong, The better view would 
wem to be that the attendant circumstances should go to a 
jury, without any presumption either мау, aud should be 
passed upon as а matter of fact. A fraudulent. alteration 
would in general vitiate the instrument, though it would 
not divest a. title to land whieh had already become the 
property of the grantee, As to all instruments which did 
net confer ап estate, but only created ап easement or con- 
ferred a right of action, the alteration would be fatal. Con- 
vevanees In the U. S. are in general registered or recorded, 
their execution for that purpose being attended with pre- 
тей formalities. (See REGISTRATION and RECORDING.) 
The instrument is in general valid between the parties with- 
ent registration, its object being to protect subsequent pur- 
chases or Incumbrances, The requisites and validity of a 
deed of land in any particular State depend upon the law of 
the place where the land is situated, though the question 
concerning them be raised in the courts of another State. 
See also WARRANTY, Quit CLAIM, Covenant, and BARGAIN 
AND SALE, Т. W. Dwiaur. 


Deems, CHARLES Force, D. D., LL. D.: clergyman; b. in 
Baltimore, Md., Dec. 4, 1820; graduated at Dickinson Col- 
leze, Carlisle, Pa., 1839; served in the Methodist ministry of 
Ше South; was professor in the University of North Carolina 
12-45, and in Randolph-Macon College 184546; and 
pe of Greensboro Female College 1850-05. In 1866 
e beeame the pastor of the Church of the Strangers, New 
York city. He was an abundant and able contributor to 
the Southern Methodist Quarterly Review, and was the au- 
‘hor of & volume of sermons; a Life of Dr. Adam Clarke 
New York, 1840); Devotional Melodies (Raleigh, 1842); 
Hume Altar (New York, 1850); What Now ? (1853); Weights 
ond Wings (A872): Twelve College Sermons (Philadelphia, 
IH; A Seoteh Verdict in re Evolution (1886): The Light 
af the Nationa (1868); The (Gospel of Common Sense as 
Contained in the Canonical Epistle of James (1889); Chips 
and Chunks for Every Fireside; Wit, Wisdom, and Pathos 
ISMN; The Gospel of Spiritual Insight ; Studies in the Gous- 
pel of John (1891); a volume of poems entitled Triumphs of 
Гас, (New York, 1840), He was president. of the American 
Institute of Christian Philosophy from 1881, and editor of 
Christian Thought from 1883. D. Nov. 18, 1893. 

Revised by J. F. Hurst. 


Deemsters, or Dempsters: the two chief judges in the 
hle of Man, one of whom presides over the northern divi- 
чоп of the island, the other over the southern. Formerly in 
wetland а dempster or doomster was an officer, connected 
with the high court of justiciary, who pronounced sentence 
vn condemned persons. 

_ Deep Bottom: a point on the north side of James river: 
in Henrico co., Va.; about 12 miles by land and 20 miles by 
Water below Richmond; opposite the peninsula of Jones’s 
Neck, and between Three and Four Mile creeks, and. near 
‘he hattle-ground of Malvern Hill; an important strategic 
pont during the civil war, 1861-65. It was occupied by 
part of the troops of Gen. B. F. Butler, June 20, 1864, and a 
pontoon bridge was thrown across the river. Several im- 
portant actions were fought near Deep Bottom during Aug. 
and pe 1864, the general result being favorable to the 
шоп forces, 


, Deep River (Indian, Sapponah): a river of North Caro- 
Ша; flows southeastward through Randolph County, and 
nearly eastward through Chatham County, until it enters the 
Cape Fear river at Haywood. Coal abounds on its banks. 
length, estimated at 120 miles. 


Deep-sea Exploration: the limits of the region known 
к the “deep sea" have been differently defined at different 
»rlls of its exploration. То navigators for over а century 
lie I0-fathonn ead-line for sounding has been known аз 
he “deep-sea lead,” and the general understanding of the 
erm * deep sea ” has been that portion of the sea having a 
“pth of 600 feet or more. Knowledge of thalassography 
ш progressed to a point where a more rat ional subdivision 
" oceanie depths has taken the place of arbitrary selection, 
aud at present they are divided and designated as follows: 
l. The region to which light can penetrate and, therefore, 
that in which marine alge can grow, and animals, subsist- 
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ing only on marine plants, can live: this extends from the 
shore seaward to a varying depth in different. regions, being 
dependent on the translucency of the water and the average 
angle of the sun's rays, but in a rough way the 100-fathoin 
depth corresponds to its extreme seaward margin, This 
area is known as the littoral region, 2. From the seaward 
edge of the littoral region the sea-bottom slopes more or 
less directly to the floor of the ocean, which is found, on an 
average, at a depth of 2,500 fathoms, where it extends in a 
gently undulated or level plain over vast areas, The latter 
is known as the benthal or abyssal region, while the inter- 
mediate area, chiefly on the continental slopes between the 
littoral and abyssal areas, has been named the archibenthal 
region. "The region comprised under the name “deep sea” 
includes the abyssal and archibenthal areas, 

Methods of Investigatton.—TVhe exploration of the deep 
sea includes the collection of facts relative to its depth (sce 
BaTHOMETER); the nature of the bottom; the temperature, 
constitution, specifie gravity, and motion of the water: the 
nature and distribution of the organisms which inhabit it. 
This exploration has grown from small beginnings, repre- 
sented by the line of the deep-sea fisherman, which in the 
middle of the eighteenth century brought up the coralline 
Umbellularia from a depth of 234 fathoms in the Arctic 
Sea, to a science which employs a great variety of compli- 
cated and delicate apparatus, and enlists the most ambitious 
efforts of the physicist, the chemist, the mechanician, elec- 
trician, and biologist. Work was first done on the investi- 
gation of the depth of the sea. A weighted line was let 
down into the sea, and the amount run out determined by 
tags previously attached to the line at measured distances. 
This method has been in use by all navigators from an un- 
known antiquity. In shallow water it is of reasonable ac- 
curacy, but for sounding the abysses it is an extremely im- 
perfect method. Friction on the line required for great 
depths delays the arrival of the weight at the bottom, and 
renders its recovery slow and difficult; surface and sub- 
marine currents carry it out of the vertical, so that it does 
not measure the actual depth truly : апа the storage of im- 
mense quantities of Өү deteriorating line offers a seri- 
ous problem in the case of a vessel engaged in extended 
sounding work. То overcome the friction of the line against 
the water extremely heavy weights were first emploved. 
Capt. Sir James Clark Ross in 1840, off the west coast of 
Africa, by employing a small line with a weight of some 
300 lb., obtained a sounding at the depth of 2,677 fathoms, 
which was determined by the sudden change in the rate of 
running out. of the line when the weight struck the bottom. 
This appears to be the first recorded attempt at abyssal 
sounding which met with success in approximating to the 
real depth, though Sir John Ross as early as 1818 sounded 
in Baftin’s Bay in 800 to 1,000 fathoms, and even brought up 
a large Aastrophyton, or basket-starfish, on the line. The 
U.S. exploring expedition under Wilkes, which sailed in 
1838, was supplied with copper wire for sounding purposes, 
which, however, proved too weak for successful use. In 
1849 Capt. Barnett, R. N., attempted to use an iron wire 
which broke at 2,000 fathoms: and later in the same year 
Lieut. J. Walsh, U. S. navy, tried steel wire, whieh also failed 
from imperfect splicing. The next step was due to J. M. 
Brooke, U. 5. navy, who invented in 1854 a detaching аррага- 
tus by which the weight was thrown off, and only the line 
with a small sample of the bottom remained to hauled 
in. This method in principle is now in general use. 

The employment of wire having seemed impracticable, 
the attention of those interested was directed to the improve- 
ment of hempen line, various forms of collectors for bring- 
ing up specimens of the bottom, and other accessories. All 
the surveying of the ocean-bed for submarine telegraph 
cables, which gave a great. impetus to deep-sea exploration, 
was done with hempen line, and in the important series of 
vovages (1869-73) carried on by the British Government for 
this purpose, eulminating in the voyage of the Challenger, 
hempen line alone was made use of for sounding. 

In 1872 Sir William Thomson invented a machine for 
using steel piano-wire for sounding purposes, In this the 
wire furnished with a heavy weight was paid out directly 
from a reel, on which. by means of an accessory rim, a fric- 
tion-line checked by a balance was so applied as to make 
the friction balance the weight of wire run out. On striking 
the bottom the reel ceases to revolve, and the number of 
revolutions multiplied by the cireumference of the reel gives 
the length of wire delivered and the depth of the sounding. 
The introduetion of this invention has revolutionized deep- 
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sea sounding, Owing to some errors of construction, the 
reel did not work perfectly at first. To Capt. George E. 
Belknap, U.S. navy, during the voyage of the U.S. Tuscarora 
in the North Pacifie in 1873, is due the demonstration of 
the practicability of Sir Wiliam Thomson's machine when 
properly constructed; and to Com, C. D. Sigsbee, U. S. паху, 
the application to it of elastic appliances called * aceu- 
mulators," which rendered it possible to use steam in reel- 
ing in the line, thus perfecting the modern method of deep- 
sea sounding. 

Numerous appliances for obtaining specimens of the bot- 
tom have been invented, beginning with the spoon-like tongs 
of Sir John Ross and including the “Stellwagen cup,” the 
“Belknap cylinder,” a modification of Brooks's apparatus, 
the “Hydra” and “ Bulldog” machines, ete., the essential 
rinciple of which is a receptacle closing after striking the 
Боне The determination of deep-sea water-temperatures 
was attempted by Ellis about 1750, who brought up water 
from a depth of 900 fathoms and tested it at the surface. 
Later attempts made by sending self-registering thermome- 
ters down on the line gave erroneous results, due to the in- 
fluence of pressure on the thermometer bulb, causing an 
excessive extension of the fluid in the tube. To avoid this 
ditlieulty a form of thermometer was suggested by Prof. 
Miller and constructed by Casella, which consists of a U- 
shaped tube forming a maximum and minimum thermome- 
ter, in which the large bulb is е by an outer bulb 
nearly filled with alcohol, space being left for the compres- 
sion of the outer bulb bv the pressure it must encounter. 
An objection to this form of instrument is that it registers 
only the minimum or maximum of the entire column of 
water through which it passes. To obviate this defect an- 
other form of instrument, made by Negretti & Zambra, is 
commonly used. This holds the thermometer in a reversed 
o»»ition until the line begins to be hauled in, when it is re- 
eee by an ingenious arrangement the column of mercury 
above the bulb is then separated from the supply in the 
bulb and kept apart from it, so that the height of 1 column 
at the lowest doch reached may be determined when the 
thermometer is drawn up. Another means of continuously 
registering the temperatures on deck during the passage of 
the instrument through the water has been invented by Sir 
William Siemens, on the principle that the electrical resist- 
ance of a conductor varies with the temperature. This con- 
sists of an insulated coil attached to а cable and lowered 
with the sounding-line, and connected so as to form one arm 
of a Wheatstone bridge. The corresponding arm of the 
bridge is formed by a second exactly sinilar coil, immersed 
in a copper vessel filled with water, which is heated or cooled 
until the bridge is balanced. The temperature of the water 
in the vessel then corresponds to the temperature of the eoil. 
This instrument under favorable circumstances has given 
excellent results, but owing to the extreme care needed in 
its use is not likely to supersede the simpler thermometers 
above mentioned, 

For securing samples of water for analysis and specific 
gravity determinations various forms of " water-bottles " 
have been devised by Wille, Sigsbee, and other investigators, 
on the principle of a metallic receptacle capable of sealing 
itself automatically at a given depth. 

Instruments for determining the direction and foree of 
submarine currents have been devised by several investi- 
gators, and usually depend upon the principle of the serew- 
propeller and the differential motion of surface floats. 

The abyssal fauna have been explored mainly by means 
of the dredge, the beamn-trawl, and the " tangles,” which are 
simply large " swabs " made of hempen line picked out into 
twine, On the fibers of the tangles spiny or rough organ- 
isms wlhere in great numbers, in places where the roughness 
of the bottom would render reden impracticable, The 
dredge is a slightly modified form of the Stimpson dredge 
used in shallow water, and the beam-trawl is like that of 
the fishermen, except that it is double, so that whichever 
side falls on the bottom it will work effectively. [n deep- 
sea work the handling and hauling of both dredge and trawl 
are done with steel wire rope by steam-power. For searching 
the region Intermediate between the bottom and the surface 
Various forms of nets or traps have been invented which can 
be sent down closed, opened when at a certain depth, and 
closed again before being hauled up. so as to investigate 
only the stratam at a particular depth desired, 

Progress of Ewploration, — Excluding isolated experi- 
ments or inconclusive instances. of the capture of living 
animals from the abysses, tlie first systematic exploration of 
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the deep sea was carried on by the Norwegians, led by Prof. 
О. Sars, in the archibenthal region of the north of Europe, 
But owing to the fact that the deep-water and shore faunas 
of Norway are in most respects very similar, and for other 
reasons, the bearing of these researches was not appreelated, 
and the old notion entertained by Forbes and other eminent 
naturalists that the dark, cold oceanic abyvsses are devoid of 
organic life except stragglers from the surface, though eon- 
tested by Keferstein, Loven, Sars, Torell, Wallich, Ehren- 
berg, Alphonse, Milne-Edwards, and others, still held generai 
sway. In 1867, however, the U.S. Coast. Survey officers, 
Pourtalés and Mitchell, began systematic explorations in 
the Straits of Florida, reaching a depth of 850 fathoms. 
The animals captured were so profuse in quantity, so inter- 
esting, novel, and peculiar in character that the active in- 
terest of naturalists of all nations was aroused, and explora- 
tion began in various quarters This work has been carried 
on more or less continuously ever since. The most impor- 
tant researches of the English are the voyages of the Light- 
ning, Porcupine, Shearwater, and Valorous, by which the 
Mediterranean and North Atlantic regions were expiored 
under the direction of Wyville Thomson, Carpenter, and 
Gwyn Jeffreys, 1868-72, and the world-renowned vovage of 
the Challenger under Nares and Thomson, 1873-76, during 
which all parts of the ocean were visited and observations 
made at 360 stations. France, with the Travailleur, INN} 
81, and the Talisman, 1883, explored the eastern North At- 
lantic and part of the Mediterranean. Norway continued 
her work in the boreal Atlantic in the Voringen, 1976-7, 
and Italy explored the abvsses of the Mediterranean in the 
Washington. In the U. S. work has been more continuous 
than elsewhere. The U.S. Coast. Survey work of 1567 was 
continued in 1868 and 1869 in the Bibb, while in the Blake. 
by the co-operation of Agassiz, Sigsbee, and Bartlett, 1577- 
80, most important results were obtained. The U. N. Fish 
Commission Albatross and Fishhawk have been more or le~ 
continuously engaged since 1872 in work оп both shores f 
both Americas, under the direction of Baird and his ц 
eessors; and the navy, as represented by Belknap. Tanner, 
and others above mentioned, has borne a most important 
part in the work in both oceans. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Wyville Thomson. Depths of the Sea 
(1873); Wild, Thalassa (1874); Challenger Re ports (15768-9: 
Agassiz, Three Cruises of the Blake (IRS): Reports Unitel 
States Fish Commission (1872-92); United States Corts! 
Surrey Reports (1855-91); and Deep-sea Sounding and 
Dredging, by Sigsbee (1880). W. Н. рли. 


Deep-sea Sounding: See DEEP-SEA EXPLORATION. 


Deer [О. Eng. dřor : Germ. Thier: Goth. dins, wild animal: 
not connected with Gr. Sfp, Lat. fera, but probably dere! 
from an І.-Е, root dhus-, breathe; cf. Lat. animal]: the cone 
mon name for the various members of the family CrRVILA 
(q. v.) а group of ruminating mammals characterized by tie 
presence in the males of solid bony horns or antlers, whien 
are shed and renewed annually. Antlers start as soft ex- 
erescences on the forehead, grow rapidly, and attain thi 
full size in about three months. In the early staves tl 
ure spongy, permeated by blood-vessels, covered with shor 
hair, and are said to be in the velvet. Having attainci 
their. growth, the circulation of blood stops, the antl rs 
harden, and the skin is rubbed off against trees. The tix 
antlers of the young deer make their appearance in t 
second year as short spikes, and become branched in the 
third or fourth year: but while the number of branches in- 
creases with age up to a certain point, they afford no cert: 
indication of the age of the animal. The antlers are carri 
for four months or so, and are then broken off or fall of 
near the skull, just below the “burr.” Antlers are soni- 
times borne by the females, as in the reindeer. and аге 
absent in the males of the musk deer. According to Fer- 
syth, antlers are not shed annually in the warmer parts iif 
Asia. The teeth and stomach of deer are of the usual rons- 
nant type: the feet have two main hoofs, and almost арал 
a small hoof on each side of these, A gall bladder is absent, 
except in the musk deer, Deer ате found in North ami 
South America, Europe, апа Asia, this last region, with it 
large outlying islands, containing the greatest number of 
species, No deer occur in Australia or Madagascar, апе 
попе in Africa N, of the Sahara, while the two species fourni 
in Northeastern Africa, the fallow deer and st ам, аге strai 
glers from the European fauna, 

The common deer of the U, S. is the Virginia deer (C7 
acus virginianus), known in the West as the white-taied 
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leer, It is found throughout the U. S., in Northern Mexico, 
ind in parts of Canada and British Columbia, The more 
northern specimens are much the largest and most powerful, 
examples from warin southern localities being quite small. 
Ihe mule deer (Cariaeus macrotis), readily distinguished 
from the preceding by its greater size, black-tipped tail, 
large ears, absence of brow antlers, and forking of the hinder 
brinch, ranges from Minnesota to the Pacific, and from the 
latitude of Cape St. Lucas to British Columbia, The black- 
tailed deer, a closely related but smaller species, is confined 
to the Pacifie coast of the U. 5. and British Columbia west- 
ward of the Sierra Nevadas. 

The Mexican deer (C'aríaeus mericanus) extends from 
New Mexico southward, and several small deer of the genus 
Cossus, distinguished by small, spike-like antlers, sloping 
backward, are found in Mexico and the northern part 
of South America, Several other species occur in South 
Ameriea, S. of the Amazon or on the western slope of the 
Andes, which have rather simply forked, erect antlers. The 
arzest and finest. is the swamp deer (Blastocerus paludosus), 
with very stout, rough, sharp-pointed antlers, See AXIS, 
(CARIBOU, ELK, FALLOW DEER, MOOSE, Мехт АК, REINDEER, 
RoEBUCK, STAG, and WAPITI F. A. Lucas. 


Deerfield: town; on railway; Franklin co. Mass. (for 
location of county, see map of Massachusetts, ref. 2-Е): on 
the west bank of the Connecticut. river at its junction with 
Deerfield river; 33 miles N. of Springfield. The township. 
which contains the important manufacturing village of 
South Deerfield, was the scene of several contests with the 
Indians in colonial times. Among these may be mentioned 
the * Bloody Brook massacre” (1675), and the burning of 
the village by the French and Indians under De Rouville 
(1703). Old Deerfield has a beautiful soldiers’ monument, 
and there is at South Deerfield a marble monument com- 
memorative of the Bloody Brook disaster. Deerfield has an 
злету, and two high schools, Pop. of township (1880) 
5:45; (1890) 2,910; (1895) 3.007. 

Deer-grass: popular name of plants of the genus Rhexia 
and family Melastomacece. Nine species are natives of the 
U.S. They have brilliant rosy-purple flowers. 


Deer Lodge: former cap. of Deer Lodge co., Mon. (for lo- 
cation of county, see map of Montana, ref. 6-6); on. Mon- 
tana and Union Railway, and on Deer Lodge river їп Deer 
Lodge valley; 50 miles W. of Helena. It has a college, St. 
Mary's Female Academy, public school, churches of five 
denominations, а hospital (in charge of the Sistersof Mercy), 
anda State penitentiary. Pop. (1880) 041; (1890) 1,463. 

EDITOR oF “ NEW NORTHWEST.” 


Deer-mouse. or Jumping Mouse: a small mouse (Zapus 
hudsonius) belonging to the family Dipodide. The body 
i* about 4 inches long, the tail somewhat more, and the hind 
Drs ure much longer than the fore; the color is vellowish 
above, white below. This little mouse is very active in its 
movements, clearing as much as 10 feet at abound. It is 
qute. generally distributed throughout the woodlands of 
North America N. of Mexico, although in southern localities 
it кеит only on elevated ground. 

DEER-MOUSE is also applied to several mice of the genus 
ITeswromys and family Дина. The best-known species 
the white-footed mouse (Zesperomys leucopus), which is 
Widely distributed in North America, This mouse is under 
4 inches in length, the tail shorter than the body. The 
color is grayish or yellowish brown above, white below, the 
feet also white. F. A. Lucas. 


De Facto: a Latin legal phrase signifving in fact. in 
reality; used to denote the facts as they actually exist, in 
"irimction from de jure, which is used to denote the legal 
richts of the parties in question, The person who usurps а 
"rone to which he has no title is a king de facto, and the 
mU nate clainant is king de jure, or of right. An ofti- 
‘rr de facto of a corporation is one who, under an appoint- 
теш or election which is invalid, assumes to act as an offi- 
cer of the corporation under such circumstances that his acts 
am binding upon the corporation with respect to the rights 
of third persons who dealt with him bona fide. A publie 
icer de facto is one who performs the duties of an ollice 
With an apparent. right "t under claim and color of ap- 
l"itinent to such office or under such circumstances as to 
Petty the presumption that he has а right to exercise its 
duties, but without being actually qualified by law so to do, 
The official acts of a publie officer de feto upon principles 
O policy and justice are held to be valid so far as they af- 
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fect the rights of the publie or of third persons, and his 

right to exercise the Doro of such office ean not be inves- 

tigated in a collateral proceeding. F. STURGES ALLEN, 
Defamation: Sce LIBEL. 


Default’: in law, in a general sense, a failure in the per- 
formance of one’s legal obligations, as in the case of a breach 
of contract; the omission of any act which a party ought to- 
perform in order to entitle himself toa legal remedy. Such 
15, for example, non-appearance in court on a day assigned. 
If a plaintiil in an action make default, he is non-suited ; if 
a defendant, judgment by default is passed against him. 
Judgment by default is not necessarily final, 

| Revised by F. STURGES ALLEN. 

Defaux, de-fó, ALEXANDRE: landseape-painter; b. in 
Paris, Sept. 27, 1826. Pupil of Corot; second-cluss medal, 
Salon, 1875 ; Legion of Honor 1881. His pictures are sound- 
ly painted and he is a clever technician, Morning at Chá- 
teau Laudon and Harbor of Pont-Aven are in the Luxern- 
bourg Gallery, Paris. Studio in Paris. W. A. C. 

Defeasance: in law, a collateral deed accompanying an- 
other and containing conditions on the performance of 
which the estate or interest created by such other deed may 
be defeated and determined. In the case of conveyances of 
freeholds the defeasanee must be made at the same time as 
the deed to which it relates, and form a part of the same 
transaction. In the case of chattels or executory interests. 
or of a bond, recognizance or warrant of attorney, it may be 
made then, or at any time after the execution of the princi- 
pal deed. F. STURGES ALLEN. 

Defendant [Fr. défendeur]: in law, the party against 
whom а claim 18 made in an action or suit. In actions ew 
contractu the person who either expressly or implicitly made 
the contract should be made the defendant; In actions ex 
delicto, the person who either actually committed the injury 
or uided in committing it. 

Revised by Е. STURGES ALLEN. 


Deffand, Marte DE Vicny-CRAMROND, Marquise du г 
French literary woman; b. in 1697; married in 1718 to the 
Marquis du Deffand, but soon separated from him. She 
was beautiful, witty, aecomplished, a skeptic and an egotist. 
Her house in Paris was frequented by many eminent au- 
thors and statesmen. She corresponded with Voltaire, 
Horace Walpole, and D'Alembert, and wrote letters which 
are commended for style. D. Sept. 23, 1780. 


Defiance: city and railway center; capital of Defiance 
со., О. (for location of county, see map of Ohio, ref. 2-С); 
on the Maumee river at the mouth of the Auglaize, and on 
Miami and Erie Canal; 50 miles W. S. W. of Toledo. It is 
а manufacturing town. Pop. (1870) 2,750; (1880) 5,907; 
(1890) 7,694. EDITOR oF * REPUBLICAN AND EXPRESS.” 


Deficient Namber: in arithmetic. a number which ex- 
ceeds the sum of its aliquot parts. Thus 8 is a deficient 
number, since the sum of its aliquot parts, 1, 2, 4, amounts 
to only 7. 


Definite Proportionals, in chemistry : See CHEMISTRY. 


Deflection [from Lat. deflec tere; de, off + flec tere, bend]: 
in architecture and engineering, the bending or depression 
of a horizontal beum caused by its own weight or that ex- 
traneously imposed upon it; also the amount of such devia- 
tion from its original form. According to Coulomb, (a) de- 
flection is in direct. proportion to the weight causing it; (4) 
the weight required to produce a given deflection is propor- 
tional to the width of ilic beam and to the cube of its depth, 
but (c) it is inversely proportional to the cube of the length 
of the beam. , Revised by А. D. Е. HAMLIN. 


De Foe, DANIEL: English writer; b. in London in 1661; 
was а son of James Foe, à butcher and Nonconformist. 
He was educated at a Dissenter's academy and intended to. 
become a minister, but went into business about 1685, and 
in that vear joined the rebellion of the Duke of Monmouth, 
after whose defeat he returned to business life in the subor- 
dinate position of a secretary and accountant. He pro- 
duced in 1701 The True-born Englishman, a satirical poem 
designed to vindicate King William IH., which was very 
successful. Не wrote an ironical pamphlet entitled The 
Shortest Way with Dissenters (1703), for which the House 
of Commons punished him with the pillory, a fine, and im- 
prisonment ; from 1704 till 1713 he conducted a newspaper 
called The Review, He advocated the principles of the 
Whigs and Dissenters in several e works, In 1706 
the ministers employed him as one of the staff of commis- 
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sioners sent to Scotland to promote the union of the two 
countries. He published a холу of the Union (1709). 
In 1713 he was again fined and imprisoned for one of his 
political writings. His most. popular work is The Adven- 
tures of Robin Crusoe (1719). He wrote, besides numerous 
other works, Memoirs of e Cavalier and Captain Singleton 
(both in 1720); Zhe Fortunes and Misfortunes of Moll 
Flanders, The Journal of the Plaque Year, and the History 
of Colonel Jack (all in 1122); Korana, or the Fortunate 
Mistress (1724), all of which produce a vivid impression of 
reality. He was a pithy and vigorous writer, distinguished 
for his versatility of mind and fertility of invention, D. at 
Moorfields, Apr. 26. 1731. See W. Hazlitt, Memoirs of De 
Foe (1843); Sir Walter Scott, Life of De For, prefixed to 
De Foe's works; William Lee, Life of Daniel Defoe (З vols., 
1869). 

De Forest. Jons WiLLIAM, А. M.: author: b. in Seymour, 
Conn., Mar. 31, 1826; served in the civil war 1861-65; was 
breveted major; made New Haven, Conn., his home; author 
of The History of the Indians of Connecticut (Hartford, 
1853): Oriental Aequaintance (New York, 1856); European 
Acquaintance (1858); and a number of novels, including 
Miss Ravenel’s Conversion (New York, 1867) and Zhe Udd- 
est of Courtships (New York, 1881). 

Defregger, de-freg'er, Franz, von: genre-painter; b. at 
Stronach. Tyrol, Apr. 30, 1835; pupil of Munich Academy 
and of Piloty; third-class medal, Paris Exposition, 1878; 
member Munich, Vienna, and Berlin Academies. Return 
of the Victors (1876), National Gallery, Berlin; Zhe Smith 
of Kochel (1881), New Pinakothek, Munich, Studio in 
Munich. W. А. C. 


De Freycinet, CHARLES Lovis DE SavLcEs: See FREY- 
CINET, CHARLES Louis DE SAULCES DE. 


De Funiak Springs: town: on railway: capital of Wal- 
ton со., Fla. (for location of county, see map of Florida, ref. 
1-D) It is the seat of the Florida Chautauqua Assembly 
and State Normal School. Lumber, cotton, wool, rice, and 
cane are the principal products, Pop. (1890) 672. 

{DITOR OF “ SIGNAL.” 


Degeneration: a term applied by Dohrn to those cases of 
EvoLUTION (q. v.) where the line of descent takes apparently 
a backward direction. In most cases which progress far 
enough to come to our notice the line is from the simple to 
the complex; the adult. is more differentiated than the em- 
brvo, the offspring higher than the ancestor. It, however, 
happens that frequently there is variation in the opposite 
direction, and then, by favorable circumstances, these retro- 
grade modifications are accumulated in successive genera- 
tions to such an extent that the degeneration 1s evident. 

As stated in the article EvorvTioN, one of the ascertained 
laws of the modern theory of descent is, the development 
of the individual (ontogeny) is a recapitulation of the devel- 
opment of the race (phylogeny). In other words, if we know 
the life-history of any animal, we have in it an outline of its 
ancestry, Thus the gill-slits of the human embryo are a 
record of a fish-like ancestor; the three-chambered heart of 
a reptilian forefather, These are instances of an advancing 
evolution, 

On the other hand, we find in many sedentary and espe- 
cially in parasitic animals cases which are different. ‘Thus 
in the TUNICATA (q. т.) the development is progressive until 
the result is a free-swimming tad pole-like larva with a car- 
tilaginous rod (notochord) between nervous system and 
alimentary canal, and paired gill-slits in the throat in the 
same manner as in the young (tadpole) of the common frog. 
Then the larva settles down, becomes attached and loses its 
tail and notochord, and. becomes twisted into a loop while 
the gills become converted into a sieve-like sae. The re- 
sult is an animal totally unlike the early promise of the em- 
туо, but rather one the vertebrate affinities of which would 
never be suspected from the adult, but which was formerly 
classed with the mollusea, Interpreting the facts of devel- 
opment, we sav that the tunicates have degenerated from a 
tadpole-like ancestor with many of the characteristics of the 
true vertebrates, Another example is furnished by the par- 
asitie ENTOMOSTRACA (q. 0.) Where the larva is a regular 
nauplius like that of the more regular Crustacea, This soon 
becomes attached to some other animal, and, needing no 
longer to struggle for existence, it gradually degenerates 
into а worm-like organism scarcely more than an apparatus 
for obtaining food, provided with the means of reproducing 
its kind. The nauplius stage (see CRUSTACEA) Is a record of 
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a normal crustacean ancestor; the adult is a degenerate de- 
scendant. The phenomenon also occurs in the root barna- 
cles. See CIRRIPEDIA. 

Degeneration is to be regarded as the result of removul 
from the conditions normal to the group and exposure to 
those entirely different. Thus in the parasitic Crustacea re- 
ferred to locomotion is no longer necessary. so the les are 
lost, while the mouth changes from а chewing organ inte 
one adapted to sucking the mucus or the body fluids of s-me 
fish. J. 5. KINGSLEY. 

Degeneration (in plants): In the evolution of the vez- 
able kingdom as it exists to-day there have been mellica- 
tions in many directions, While the general direction of 
evolution has apparently been from the lower and simpler 
to the higher Y more complex, there have been many cases 
of degeneration from higher forms, If we represent tte 
vegetable kingdom by a many-branched tree, in which the 
branches and branchlets generally grow upward, we mu-t 
also show some branches and branchlets in which the direc- 
tion is distinctly downward. Degeneration is most fre- 
quently associated with a dependent habit, as in parasites 
and saprophytes, in which the vegetative organs of the 
plant-body have suffered atrophy. Thus in the dodier 
(Cuscula) the leaves are mere colorless bracts of no valan, 
while the stems, no longer called upon to support lure 
leaves, are weak апа brittle. Could we restore to this de- 
generate plant. its lost leaves and original vegetative vizor, 
we should have something very much like a morning -g] гу. 
In Aphyllon, now nearly as leafless as the dodder, we have a 
degenerated figwort (Secrophulartacen), the floral. organs 
being little changed, while the vegetative parts аге great.y 
reduced, Likewise Monofropa is a degenerated rhodaden- 
dron-like plant (A’ricace@), and the coral-root (Сола оАо 
a degenerated orchid. The “ fungi” afford the more остар 
examples of degeneration through parasitism and saprophy:- 
ism. The black moulds (.Mucoracee), the Water moulds ia- 
prolegniacer), and the downy mildews (eronoxporarre| 
are clearly modified, and somewhat degraded pond-seums 
(Zygnemarcec) and green felts (Vauchertacea). and the pow- 
dery mildews (Zrysiphec) are probably referable to Ce 
leochiwte (a genus of semi-parasitie fresh-water alow). Ir. 
all these cases we observe that the reproductive parts of the 
plant-body as compared with the vegetative parts are pre- 
portionately larger and more prominent than in the тееп 
plants to which they are allied. This has doubtless been 
carried much further in the cup-fungi (соле yee tere), the 
puff-balls and toad-stools, in which the reproductive struc- 
ture is so large as to be commonly mistaken for the plant- 
body. 

Degeneration is, however, not. confined to the vegetative 
organs of plants, In many fungi the sexual organs have 
become abortive (as in Arysiphew), and in certain great 
groups (Z/ymenom ycetece and Gasteromyceteer) it is the срт 
ion of eminent botanists that they have entirely dissi- 
peared, In the flowering plants many families show n. 7 
or less degeneration in their floral organs. In this wev 
most of the so-called * Apetalze " have probably been derived. 
The willows, oaks, walnuts, spurges, elms, ete.. have attain i 
their present simplicity of floral structure by mox«dificaticr- 
essentially of the nature of degeneration. No, too, th 
sedges and grasses are to be regarded as simplified fron the 
Alisma-like monocotyledonous type of floral structure. 

CHARLES E. Bessey. 

Deger, da'ger, ERNsT: historical painter; b. at Bockenem. 
Hanover, Apr. 15, 1809. Pupil of Berlin and Dūsseldor? 
Academies: member Berlin and Munich Academies; dec 
rated the chapel of Stolzenfels Castle near Coblentz. DÛ. at 
Düsseldorf, Jan. 27, 1885. W.A.C. 

De Giers, NicHonas CARLOVITCH : Russian statesman: h. 
May 9 (O. S.), 1820; educated at the Imperial Lyceum of 
Czarskoe Selo; entered the Asiatic Department of Forom 
Affairs at the age of eighteen ; ambassador to Persia Ii 
69; at Berne 1869-72; at Stockholm 1872: became ај 
to the Minister of Foreign Affairs and director of the Asi 
atie Department, Dec., 1875 ; several times had charye ое 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs in the absence or ines ef 
Gortehakoff, whom he suceceded as Minister of Болл 
Affairs in Apr, 1882; especially prominent in his poit v n 
connection with the сопе. between Russia pnd Grec 
Britain in Asia. D. Jan. 26, 1895. C. H. THURBER. 

De Goeje, de-khoo-ye, MicRAEL JAN: a Dutch Arabist: t 
at Dronryp, Aug. 13,1836, and trained by the eminent Arcs 
Dozy. He is Professor of Arabic in the University of Ler- 
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den, editor of the new edition of Tabari, and of other texts, 
aud author of many dissertations on Arabic subjects, 
C. П. Тот. 


Degree [О. Fr. degre; Lat. de + gradus, step, grade]: опе 
of a series of progressive steps; also one of the unitary di- 
visions of a scale of measurement. 

DEGREE IN ALGEBRA: the magnitude of the greatest sum 
that сап be formed by adding together the exponents of 
the facients or variables which occur in any single term of 
an equation or expression, The terms degree and order are 
frequently used synonymously in algebra, but have distinct 
meanings when applied to differential equations. 

DEGREE IN TRIGONOMETRY: а unit of measurement for 
ares of circles and for angles subtended by them; the 360th 
part of the circumference of a circle, or the 90th part of a 
risht angle. A degree is subdivided into sixty minutes, and 
each minute into sixty seconds, The notation employed for 
an angle of six degrees fifty-two minutes and sixteen sec- 
ends is 6° 52' 16". Thus there are 21,600 minutes and 1,296,- 
000 seconds in the entire circle. 

A division of the quadrant into 100 parts was proposed 
һу the authors of the metrie system at the time of the 
Freneh Revolution, and is sometimes used. These parts are 
metimes called grades; each grade is divided into 100 
minutes, and each minute into 100 seconds, These minutes 
and seconds are called ** eentesimal," and the signs‘ and “ are 
used to distinguish them. Revised by Simon NEWCOMB. 

Degree (in music): one of the lines or spaces of the staff 
upon which the notes are marked. When notes are on the 
same line or space, they are on the same degree, even though 
one of the notes should be raised by a sharp or lowered by 
а flat. 


Degrees: scholastic distinctions. These fall under two 
classes. First, those which are given as a testimonial of 
the completion of a certain preseribed course of study ; and 
cond, honorary degrees conferred. by the faculty and 
trustees of institutions of learning upon persons of distinc- 
üon, not only in scholarship but in other lines as well. 
Originally the degree signified simply that the holder was 
qualified to teach in a university. The master's degree 
was the one first employed; at the University of Bologna, 
in the twelfth century, the degree of doctor apparently was 
substituted for it. Innocent IIL, in 1215, promulgated a 
body of statutes for the University of Paris, which stated 
that the bachelor should begin by explaining sentences in 
the school of some doctor for the space of a year; he was 
then examined by the chancellor of the Cathedral of Paris, 
and, if successful, became a licentiate until he received the 
degree of doctor, when he could open a school of his own. 
l'he degree of doctor was first given in England under King 
John about 1207. The medieval university included the 
four faculties of arts, law, medicine, and theology. The 
term master gradually became restricted to the teacher in 
the first of these, and that of doctor to the other three. 
l'he pope, the recognized head of all universities, granted the 
right to confer degrees — the Middle Ages. He now 
exercises the privilege of conferring degrees directly upon 
whom he will. The government in modern states confers 
this right on institutions by charter. The degree of bach- 
elor is now usually granted at the completion of a four 
vears' course of collegiate study. The degree of master re- 
quires à period of graduate study thereafter. The degree 
of doctor, regarded as the highest academic distinction, is 
the only degree conferred by German universities, except 
that of licentiate, which is conferred by theological facul- 
пех alone. The title Doctor of Medicine entitles its holder 
to practice medicine. In а similar way certain other de- 
Frees, as that of Civil Engineer, Doctor of Dental Surgery, 
"tc. denote the fitness of the possessor to practice his pro- 
fion. The degree of Doctor of Philosophy ranks as the 
highest distinction to be won outside of professional scholar- 
"lp. The universities of the U. S. have established gradu- 
ate courses, and grant this degree on substantially the same 
lines as those. followed in the best German universities, 
Геге is, however, no uniformity of practice in the matter 
"f conferring degrees, although the condition of affairs in 
this respect is much better in Europe than in the U.S.; 
and the tendency seems to be to restore to the degrees the 
dignity and distinction that originally belonged to them. 
lhe original degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, 
Doctor of Philosophy, Doctor of Theology, Doctor of Medi- 
сше, and Doctor of Law have been very greatly increased 
Ш ишо that now a person may be bachelor, or master, 
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or doctor of almost anything. In Germany there are twenty- 
one universities with the right to confer degrees: in Great 
Britain a much smaller number: while in the U. S. there 
are at least 300 colleges and universities entitled to exercise 
this right. 

The University of London is a body which examines and 
grants degrees, but gives no instruction. The University of 
the State of New York is the onlv similar institution in the 
U.S. Asa rule, the degrees represent knowledge acquired, 
in part at least, in the institution conferring them. 

See University, DOCTOR. COLLEGE, and Compavré, Abelard 
and the Origin and Early History of Universities. There- 
quirements for obtaining degrees from various institutions 
of learning will frequently be found stated in the descrip- 
tions of these institutions. С. Н. THURBER. 


Degrees of Latitude and Longitude: The distance from 
the equator to the poles, along a meridian, is called latitude, 
or width; the distance from an assumed prime meridian, 
along a parallel, in the direction of the earth's rotation, is 
called longitude, or length. These expressions have been 
handed down to us by the ancients, who used them because 
the world known to them was really more extensive, orlong, 
from east to west, than wide, from north to south. The de- 
grees of latitude are counted from the equator as zero, both 
north and south, making ninety degrees each way to the 
poles. It would be most desirable that all civilized nations 
should also agree on a prime meridian from which the 
degrees of longitude should be uniformly counted; but it is 
not so. The British count 180 degrees east and 180 degrees 
west from the meridian passing through their national obser- 
vatory at Greenwich, near London; the French start from 
the meridian of their observatory at Paris; the Germans 
often take the meridian of Ferro, the most western of the 
Canary islands, because it leaves all the lands of the Old 
World to the east and those of the New World to the west ; 
the Americans often use the meridian of the National Ob- 
servatory at Washington. Therefore, when the longitude of 
a place is mentioned, the prime meridian from which it is 
reckoned must be indicated. The seafaring nations mostly 
use Greenwich longitude; the nations on the continent of 
Europe, Paris and Ferro. 

The meridians being all great circles, the length of their 
e or of the degrees of lutitude, is about uniform; they 
only show slight elongation toward the poles, due to the 
polar ш But the degrees of the parallels which 
mark the longitudes are rapidlv decreasing with the circum- 
ference of the circles from the equator to the poles, as shown 
in the following table: 


LENGTH OF DEGREES OF LONGITUDE IN DIFFERENT LATITUDES, 
IN ENGLISH MILES. 


Degrees of Length of Clrcumf. Degrees of Length of Circumf. 
latitude. degrees, of parallel, latitude. degrees of parallel. 
Equator...... 69:16,..... 24,899 РРР 45'259...... 16.037 
OT oe Saris 68'00..... SINE OD seses .. 89°76...... 14,314 
JU 2. 68:12...... 94.523 РТР $94 67...... 12,482 
ПЕ 66:82...... 24.056 OO einer. .. RO OL . . ... 10.553 
20 ...... 65:02...... 23,407 TO шшк» . 2373.,..... R2 
2D эриў. iran EN 22.580 71; ...... ,, 17°96. 6,466 
JS uis 59:05...... 21.581 BO. аә 12:05.. . 4.339 
35 о РОИ 20,419 Bo osi aes 6:54...... 9,464 
40 ...... 51085...... 10,101 ЕРЕ 0`00...... Pole. 
45 ...... 48:09...... 17,036 


The length of a minute of & degree of the equator is 
ealled а geographical mile, of which, therefore, there are 
sixty in one degree. This is the same as the nautical mile, 
used by all mariners in computing distances at sea. One 
degree of the equator contains 69:16 English statute miles. 
See КАЕТН. 


De Grey, EARL: See Ripon, MARQUIS OF. 


De Haas, de-hans, Maurice FREDERICK HENDRICK: ar- 
tist; b. in Rotterdam, Holland, in 1832; & pupil of Louis 
Meyer and other eminent artists. He gave much attention 
to marine-painting, in which he early acquired distinction. 
In 1857 he was appointed artist to the Dutch navy. In 
1859 he emigrated to New York. His pictures are marked 
by vigorous and effective drawing, and by fidelity to nature. 

is Farragut Passing the Forts is his best-known American 
work, D. in New York, Nov. 23, 1895.—Hiis brother, W rLL- 
TAM FREDERICK De Haas (1830-80), also was a marine-painter, 
and removed from Rotterdam to New York in 1854, 


Dehli: See DELHI. 
Deh'ra, or Dehra Dun: a district of Meerut, Northwest- 


ern Provinces, British India; at the foot of the Himalayas, 
between the Ganges and Jumna rivers, It comprises the 
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valley (dun) of the Dehra and adjacent hills. Area, 1,193 
sq. miles. It is well wooded, undulating, and well watered 
by natural and artificial channels. Tea cultivation and the 
rearing of silk-worms are thriving industries. Rice, oil- 
seeds, millet, potatoes, and peppers are extensively culti- 
vated. "The principal town is Dehra, the headquarters of 
the great trigonometrical survey of India; pop. about 9,000. 
It is in lon. 78° EL, lat. 30° 20° N. (see map of Northern 
India, ref. 4-E). The hill station Mussooree is a favorite 
summer resort with a population which fluctuates with the 
season. Landaur, near by, is a military dépôt for European 
convalescents. Total pop. about 150,000. 


. Deipnosophists: See ATHEN.£US. 


Deists [eom Lat. deus, ol a loosely defined body of 
thinkers having their principal development in England 
from the last part of the sixteenth century to the middle 
of the eighteenth. With several beliefs in common, they 
differed widely in regard to a future life and other matters. 
Their temper was not less believing than that of their ortho- 
dox opponents. They rejected revelation because man’s 
natural reason seemed to them perfectly adequate to assure 
him of the existence of God d the right form of worship, 
viz. the practice of virtue and enthusiasm for the benef. 
cent order of the world. That their God was a mechanical 
creator, but, having made the world, he was indifferent to 
its concerns, is an idea often unwarrantably attributed to 
them as a class. They rejected the Trinity, the deity of 
Christ, vicarious atonement, the supernatural or infallible 
inspiration of the Scriptures. In general, they regarded the 
Scriptures as made up of higher and lower things, the for- 
mer a republication of natural religion, the latter the addi- 
tions of the crafty and the superstitious, Lord Herbert. 
of Cherbury (1581-1648), called the “ Father of Deism,” 
expressed the positive aspects of the system, but dealt little 
in negation. His temper was less purely intellectual and 
more religious than that of his successors, Blount, the first 
of these (1654-93), developed Hobbes's objections to the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch; argued the inconsist- 
ency of the Mosaic cosmology with the Copernican; and by 
an examination of the alleged miracles of Appolonius of 
Tyana endeavored to discredit those of Christ. He set the 
Deistical habit of regarding religious doctrines and prac- 
tices as the inventions of designing men. Shaftesbury (1671- 
1713) differed widely froin the other Deists, often criticising 
them. While the most intellectual and powerful writer of 
them all, his plea was for the emotional origin and charac- 
ter of religion. Toland (1670-1722) argued that true Chris- 
tianity is not mysterious, and rudely anticipated the Tiibin- 
gen criticism of Christian origins. Collins (1676-1729) was 
strongest. in his attack on prophecy as an evidence of Chris- 
tianity ; Woolston (1669-1733) against the miracles. Tindal 
(1657-1733) sought to make out that Christianity is “as old 
as the creation.” Chubb (1679-1764) was one of the least 
learned and most systematic; Bolingbroke (1678-1751), the 
most satirical and ironical. Voltaire, the chief of the 
French Deists, adopted his opinions and his methods; Di- 
derot’s position was similar; Rousseau’s that of the more 
religious, Gibbon’s famous chapters on Early Christianity 
are belated Deism, and Paine’s Age of Reason reproduced 
its leading ideas, positive and negative. With many shrewd 
anticipations of the higher criticism of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Deism was singularly lacking in the historic sense and 
in any real appreciation of the forces by which religions and 
their sacred books are developed. See Leslie Stephen’s 
History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century 
(2 vols. 1876). Joux W. CHADWICK. 


Dejani'ra, or Deianeira [in Gr. Anidvepa, or Andveiga]: 
in Greek mythology, a daughter of (Eneus, King of Ætolia, 
and the wife of Hercules. She preserved some blood of the 
centaur Nessus as a love-charm, with which she saturated a 
tunic of Hercules, who was poisoned by wearing it. 


Dejazet, de-zh:ià zà, PAULINE VIRGINIE: actress; b. in 
Paris, Aug. 30. 1797. She made her début on the stage as 
Fanchon toute seule when she was five years old, and played 
Bonaparte à Brienne when she was seventy-five. Her'best 
impersonations were those of boys and young men. In 1859 
she bought the Théâtre des Folies-Nouvelles, which, after 
her, is called * Théâtre Dejazet." She left the stage іп 1868, 
and died in Paris, Dec. 1, 1875. 

De Jure: See De Facto. 


DeKalb: city : on railway; DeKalb co., Ill. (for location 
of county, see map of Illinois, ref. 2-E); 58 miles W. of Chi- 
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cago; has 9 churches, 3 graded schools, barbed-wire factories, 
large wire-drawing plant, foundry, agricultural-implement 
factory, shoe-factory, glove and mitten factory, machine 
shop, and various smaller manufactories. The increase in 
population since 1890 is due to the opening of new indus 
tries. Pop. (1880) 1,598 ; (1890) 2,579 ; (1893) estimated, 4.000, 
EDITOR or * CHRONICLE.” 

De Kalb, de-kaalp, Joun, Baron: general; b. in Hüt- 
tendorf, Bavaria, July 29, 1721; served first in the French 
army, and was promoted to the rank of brigadier-general. 
He removed to the U. S. with La Fayette in 1777, and 
was appointed а major-general by Congress in the same 
vear. He served under Washington in Pennsylvania and 

ew Jersey until the spring of 1780, and then became the 
second in command in the army of Gen. Gates. He was 
mortally wounded at the battle of Camden, S. C., and died 
Aug. 19, 1780. See’ Kapp, Leben des Amerikan. Generals, 
Joh. Kalb (1862). А bronze statue of De Kalb was unveiled 
at Annapolis, Md., Aug. 16, 1886. 

DeKay, CHARLES: poet and journalist; a grandson of 
Joseph Rodman Drake; b. at Washington, D. C., July 25, 
1848; graduated at Yale College, and has been since 1477 
literary editor of the New York Times. Author of Hes 
perus (1880); The Vision of Nimrod (1881); and The Lure 
Poems of Louis Barnaval (1883). 

Dekkan: a geographical designation in India. 
DECCAN. 


Dekker, Tuomas: dramatist. See DECKER. 


De Kov'en, REGINALD: musician; b. in Middletown, 
Conn., Apr. 3, 1859; graduated B. A. at St. John's College, 
Oxford University, in 1879; studied music in Stuttgart: n- 
ceived the degrec of Mus. Doc. from Racine College 15%. 
He has composed many songs and several operas, chief of 
which are Don Quixote (1890); Robin Hood (1891); Th 
Fencing Master (1892); The Knickerbockers (1892)—all of 
which have been successfully performed. He has written 
musical criticisms for the Chicago Post, New York Worli, 
and Harper’s Weekly. D. E. Hervey. 


De la Beche, de-1àà' besh’, Sir HENRY Tuomas, Е. В. х: 
geologist; b. near London in 1796. Не began the geologica! 
mapping of Great Britain as an attaché to the Ordnance 
Survey, and afterward secured an independent organization, 
thus founding the first official geological survey. Among 
his works are a Geological Manual (1832) and the Селен 
Observer (1851). D. in London, Apr. 13, 1855. 

Delaborde, de-li&' bord, HENRI, Vicomte: historical 
painter; b. at Rennes, May 2, 1811; pupil of Paul Deia- 
roche: first-class medal, Salon, 1847 ; officer Legion of Honor 
1870; member of the Institute 1868; is a distinguished criti 
and writer on art. Knights of St. John of Jerusalem (1815 
is in the Versailles Museum; Hagar in the Desert (1586; ш 
the museum at Dijon; Passion of Christ (1845) in Ami ns 
Cathedral. W. А.С. 

Delacroix, de-laa'krwaa', FERDINAND Victor  Evcist: 
figure-painter; b. at Charenton-Saint-Maurice. near Parts 
ae 26, 1799; pupil of Guérin. He was the leader of the re- 
volt against the bombastic classical style of David, and the 
chief of the Romantic school of 1880. The revolt was really 
begun by Géricault, who did not live to carry on the жаг. апі 
a considerable part of the glory that rightly belongs to h:m 
is attributed to Delaeroix. Delacroix first eame into notice 
in 1822, when he exhibited his picture of Dante and Viryi i 
Charon’s Bark (now in the Louvre). It is one of the best of 
his works. The battle between the romanticists and the 
classicists was a very hot one, and is not entirely fought out 
to this day. How much of the fame of Delacroix belongs te 
his part in founding а new school in art and how much i5 
due to his merits as an artist it is difficult to determine. It 
is probable, however, that his ability has been exaggerated. 
and that time will bring à more modest estimate of his 
worth. and artistic balance as a colorist, while not detract- 
ing from his value as the prime factor in the developmen: 
shown in the art of painting since his advent. Не has hich 
reputation as a colorist, and it is certain that he was won- 
derfully gifted in this respect. In his work he is at times 
flighty and flery in the bewildering richness of a multitude 
of glowing tints: in others, as in the Battle of Taillebourg 
(Versailles Museum), he is almost unintelligible. The £u‘ry 
into Constantinople (Louvre) is perhaps his completest and 
finest work. In spite of faults and insufficiencies in the 
matter of form in his work, it is, taken as a whole, of es- 
traordinary brilliancy and power. His influence on the 
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modern French school was very great, and with him and 
with Géricault began a transformation in the art of paint- 
ing that has affected every school of art in the world. D. in 
Paris, Aug. 13, 1863. WILLIAM A, COFFIN, 

De Laet: See LAET. 

Delafield, Epwarp, M. D.: physician; b. in New York 
city in 1794; graduated at Yale College in. 1812 and at the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons in 1815. Soon after this 
he went to London, remained abroad about a year, and on 
his return to New York, in conjunction with Dr. J. Kearny 
Rodgers, he established the New York Eye and Ear Intirm- 
ary in 1820. In 1825 he was appointed a professor in the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons ; in 1834 was appointed 
physician to the New York Hospital; in 1842 organized the 
Society for the Relief of the Widows and Orphans of Med- 
ical Men, and was its first president; in 1866 was elected 
president of the medical board of the Woman's Hospital ; in 
1858 was elected president of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons; in 1870 became, by virtue of his presidency, one 
of the governors of the Roosevelt Hospital, and was elected 
first president of the board of governors. D. Feb. 13, 1875. 


Delafield, Ricnarp: U. S. military officer: b. Sept. 1, 
1798, in New York city: graduated at West Point in 1818; 
chief of engineers Apr. 22. 1864, with the rank of brigadier- 
general. lle was engaged in many important works of en- 
gineering, and when the civil war bro out served on the 
staff of Gov. Morgan, of New York, to reorganize and equip 
state forces for the service 1861-63; in command of corps 
of engineers and in charge of engineer bureau, Washington, 
D. C., 1564—66 ; as inspector of Military Academy 1964—66; 
as member of lighthouse board and of commission for the 
improvement of Boston harbor 1864-70; and as regent of 
Smithsonian Institution 1865-70; brevet major-general U.S. 
army Mar. 13, 1865, for faithful, meritorious, and distin- 
guished service in the engineer department; and retired 
from active service Aug. 8, 1366. D. in Washington, D. C., 
Nov. 9, 1873. 

Delago'a Bay (i. e. lagoon bay): an inlet of the Indian 
Ocean ; in Southeastern Africa; 55 miles loug and about 25 
miles wide. It is about lat. 26° S. and lon. 33. E. The sur- 
rounding country is very insalubrious, but. the bay is com- 
modious and safe. It was discovered by Vasco de Gama in 
1498, and shortly after the Portuguese founded the factory 
of Lourenço Marques. It seemed, however, as if the Portu- 
guese exercised no jurisdiction in the country, and in 1822 
Capt. Owen hoisted the British flag and appropriated the 
territory. But on his return, in 1823, he found the Portu- 
guese governor in possession of the country, and strife be- 
gan. The question attracted no attention, however, until, 
in 1868, the Transvaal republic, the Boers having made a 
settlement there in 1835, incorporated the country. The 
case was then laid before the president of the French repub- 
lic for arbitration, and on Apr. 19, 1875, Marshal MacMahon 
declared in favor of the Portuguese claim. A railway, started 
by a British construction company but confiscated by the 
Portuguese Government, extends from Lourenco Marques 
northwestward. It was opened to Pretoria in 1895, making 
that city 350 miles from the coast by rail, and Johannesburg 
400 miles distant. 


Delambre, de-laan'b'r, JEAN. Baptist JOSEPH: astrono- 
mer; b. at Amiens, France, Sept. 29, 1749: studied under 
Lalande. He produced Tables of the Orbit of Uranus in 
1790, and in 1792 Tables of Jupiter's Satellites. In the serv- 
ice of the Government Délumbre and Méchain spent about 
seven years (1792-99) in the measurement of the are of the 
meridian from Dunkirk to Barcelona, Delambre published 
the result of this operation in his Base du Système Métrique 
Decimal (1806-10). He was admitted into the Institute in 
1795, became perpetual secretary of the Academy of Sci- 
ences in 1803, апа Professor of Astronomy in the College of 
France in 1807. Among his numerous and able works are 
Theoretical and Practical Astronomy (1814): a History of 
Ancient Astronomy (1817); a History of Medieval Astron- 
omy (1819); and a History of Modern Astronomy (1821). 
D. in Paris, Aug. 19, 1822. See Fourier, Eloge de Delambre. 


De Lan'cey, JAMES: jurist: b. in New York in 1703; the 
son of a Huguenot from Normandy. He was educated at 
Cambridge, England ; returned to New York in 1729; in the 
following year formed one of a commission to frame a new 
charter for the city, and the instrument known as the Mont- 
gomery charter was drawn up chiefly by him; became a 
justice in the supreme court of the province 1781, and in 
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1733 its chief justice. Не was one of the founders of King's 
(пом Columbia) College, and was lieutenant-governor for 
several years. He was a man of great talents, wealth, and 
learning, but is said to have been unprincipled and in- 
trigulng. Several members of the De Lancey family were 
prominent and bitter Tories during the Revolutionary Wary 
but they were in general men of remarkable talents. D. in 
New York, Aug. 2, 1760. 

De Lancey, Wittiam Heatucote, D. D., LL. D., D. C. L. 
(Oxon.): a Protestant Episcopalian bishop; b. at Mamaro- 
neck, N. Y.. Oct. 8, 1707 ; graduated at Yale in 1817; was 
ordained deacon in 1819, priest in 1822; was provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania 1827-32, and was consecrated 
bishop of Western New York in 1839, D. in Geneva, N. Y., 
Apr. 9, 1865. 

Deland: city; capital of Volusia co.. Fla. (for location 
of county, see map of Florida, ref. 4J): on railway in the 
center of a great orange belt: has five churches, and is the 
seat of John B. Stetson University, which has a large en- 
dowment and fine buildings. Pop. (1890) 1,113; (1895) 
1.609. EDITOR or “ NEWS." 


Deland, MARGARETTA WADE (Campbell): poet and novel- 
ist; b. at Alleghany, Pa., Feb. 23, 1857; educated at New 
Rochelle, N. Y.; taught industrial drawing in New York 
city. She was married in 1880 to L. Е. Deland, of Boston, 
where she has since resided. She published a volume of 
verse, The Old. Garden, in 1886; John Ward, Preacher, u 
theological novel which has had wide popularity (1888); 
Florida. Days (41880); Sidney, a novel (1889); The Story 
of a Child (1892); Mr. Tommy Dove and other Stories 
(1893). 

Delane, Jous TuapkEvs: journalist; b. in London, Oct. 
11. 1817 ; educated at King's College, London, and at Ox- 
ford; in May, 1841. when not yet twenty-four, he became 
editor of the Times and held the position for thirty-six 
years, during which period the paper attained an influence 
unparalleled in the history of journalism. He resigned the 
editorship in 1877, and died Nov. 22, 1879. C. H. T. 


Delano, ConLv«Bvs, LL.D.: lawver; b. in Shoreham, 
Vt.. June 5, 1809; removed in his early youth to Ohio. He 
practiced law with distinction, and was chosen a member of 
Congress in 1844. Ilaving joined the Republican party, he 
Was again elected to Congress in 1864. Не became com- 
missioner of internal revenue in Mar.. 1869, and Secretary 
of the Interior in the cabinet of President Grant in Oct., 
1870. D. Oct. 22, 1896. 


Delanoy, de-la пуна’, HIPPOLYTE PIERRE: still-life and 
genre painter; b. in Glasgow, Scotland, of French parents; 
contemporary. Pupil of Gleyre, Barrias, Bonnat, and Vol- 
lon; third-class medals, Salon, 1879, and Paris Exposition, 
1889. At Don Quixotes is in the Luxembourg Gallery, 
Paris. His work is excellent; highly finished. Studio in 
Paris. W. A. C. 


De la Ramé, de-liá-rià' mii’, Lovisa: British novelist of 
French extraction (known in the literary world as * Ouida”); 
b. at Bury St. Edmunds in 1840. Her pseudonym was a 
childish mispronunciation of * Louisa.” Нег novels, some 
twenty-five in number, are popular but sensational and high- 
eolored fictions, Some of them are Strathmore (1865); 
Under Two Flags (1967); In a Winter City (1876); In Ma- 
remma (1882); Guilderoy (1889). She has resided in Flor- 
ence, Italy, for many years. Н. A. BEERS. 


Delaroche, de-la rosh', HirPoLyTE (called Paul): his- 
torical painter; b. in Paris, July 17, 1797; pupil of Baron 
Gros; grand gold medal, Salon, 1824; off ег Legion of 
Honor 1834; member of the Institute 1832; professor at the 

cole des Beaux-Arts. He painted the famous Hemicycle 
in the École, 1838-41. Charlemagne Crossing the Alps (1847) 
is in the Versailles Museum, and The Princes in the Tower, 
one of his most famous works, and the Death of Queen 
Elizabeth are in the Louvre. He was a pronounced clas- 
sicist. D. in Paris, Nov. 4, 1856. W. A. C. 


De la Rue, Warrey, Ph. D., Е. R.S.: English physicist 
and inventor; b. in the island of Guernsey, Jan. 18, 1815; 
educated in Paris; afterward followed his father's employ- 
ment as wholesale stationer and manufacturer of card-paper. 
He invented processes for photographing the heavenly 
bodies, improvements in color-printing, in envelope-folding 
machines, in oil-refining. ete., and published important re- 
ports of original observations in chemistry, astronomy, and 
physies. D. Apr. 19, 18889. 
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Dela’tor, in the plural Delatores [Lat. deriv. of defer're, 
dela tum, carry off]: a Latin word, literally meaning carrier; 
applied in course of time to the carriers of evil reports, in- 
formers, or publie spies. Under the Roman emperors the 
delatores were a class of men who gained their living by in- 
forming against their fellow-citizens. They constantly 
brought false charges forward to gratify the jealousy or 
avarice of the different emperors, and were generally paid 
according to the apparent consequence of the information 
they gave, although 1n some cases the law specified the sums 
which were to be given to informers. Thus if a murder had 
been committed in a family, and any slaves ran away before 
inquest (questio) had been made, whoever apprehended such 
slaves received for each one so вреден ed five pieces of 
gold from the estate of the deceased, or, if the estate could 
not pay it, the government gave the reward. At various 
times attempts were made to regulate the pay of public 
spies and informers, who at last became so numerous, and 
gave rise to so much trouble in society, that the emperors 
were obliged to expel and variously punish great numbers 
of them. 


Delaunay, de-lo'nà' , CHARLES Еооѓхе, Е. К. S. L.: math- 
ematician and astronomer; b. near Troyes, France, Apr. 9, 
1816; educated at the Polytechnic School, where he gradu- 
ated in 1836 with the highest honors. He was subsequently 
appointed principal engineer of mines of the first class, and 
Professor of Mechanics in the Polytechnic School and in the 
Faculty of Sciences. He was also an officer of the Legion 
of Honor, a member of the Institute, and was the recipient 
of numerous native and foreign honors and distinctions. He 
became a member of the Academy in 1855, of the bureau of 
longitude in 1862, and director of the Parisian Observatory 
in 1870. He wrote, among other works, Traité de Mécanique 
Rationelle (3d ed. 1862); T'héorie de la Lune (1866); Rapport 
sur le Progrés de l'Astronomie (1867). He was drowned at 
Cherbourg, Aug. 5, 1872. 


Delaunay, Jules Evie: figure and portrait painter; b. at 
Nantes, France, June 12, 1828; pupil of Flandrin; Grand 
Prix de Rome 1856; third-elass medals, Salon, 1859, and 
Paris Exposition, 1867; first-class medal, Paris Exposition, 
1878; officer Legion of Honor 1878; medal of honor, Paris 
Exposition, 1889; member of the Institute 1879. His por- 
traits are Among the finest in modern art, and his work is 
distinguished by the most artistic qualities of drawing and 
composition. His Death of the Centaur Nessus is in the 
museum at Nantes, and Diana is in the Luxembourg Gal- 
lery, Paris. Не has done important decorative work, in- 
cluding several churches and the stairway of the new Hotel 
de Ville, Paris. D. in Paris, Sept. 5, 1891. 

Delaunay, Louis Arstne: French actor; b. Mar. 21, 
1826, in Paris; appeared at the Odéon 1845; played the 
part of the son in L'univers et la maison 1846; 1848 ap- 
peared in Le Menteur at the Théâtre Francais, and in 
Pythias et Damon; he has shown particularly as Télémaque 
and Hernani. 


Del'avan: city and railway junction; Tazewell co., Ill. 
(for location of county, see map of Illinois, ref. 5-D); 157 
miles S. W. of Chicago. It has a library, a high school, a 
рат and various manufactures. Pop. (1880) 1,340; (1890) 

‚176. 


Delavan: village (settled in 1836); Walworth co., Wis. 
(for location of county, see map of Wisconsin, ref. 7-E); on 
railway, and on Turtle Creek ; 58 miles S. W. of Milwaukee ; 
has the State institution for the deaf and dumb, a foundry, 
cheese factories, ete. There are mineral springs here, and 
the village is a place of summer resort. Pop. (1880) 1,798; 
(1890) 2,008; (1895) 2,238. EDITOR ОЕ * REPUBLICAN.” 


Delavigne, de-lià vee’, JEAN FRANÇOIS CASIMIR : dramat- 
ist; b. in Havre, France, Apr. 4, 1793. After the Restora- 
tion he wrote a series of patriotic lyrics called Messénzennes, 
which were received with favor. The dramas Les Vépres 
Siciliennes (1819), Les Со, ‘епз (1820), and Le Paria (1821) 
increased his fame. In 1830 he wrote La Parisienne and 
other revolutionary songs. Delavigne occupies an interme- 
diate position between the Classical and Romantie school. 
There are more piquancy and realistic sentences in his de- 
lineations of characters than in those of Voltaire, but less 
pasion and fire of imagination than in those of Victor 

Iugo. D. Dec. 11, 1843.—His brother, GERMAIN DELAVIGNE, 
b. Feb. 1, 1790, wrote with Casimir the words to Halévy’s 
opera of Charles VI.. and in collaboration with Scribe Le 
Vieux Garçon and other vaudevilles. D. Nov. 1, 1868. 


DELAWARE 


Delaware (named in honor of Lord Delaware, second 
Governor of Virginia): a river of the U. S.; rises in New 
York, and is formed by the Coquago and the Popacton, 
which unite at Hancock on the boundary between New York 
and Pennsylvania. It flows southeastward to Port Jervis 
on the Erie К. R., and reaches the northern extremity of 
New Jersey. Below this point it forms the boundary be- 
tween Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and runs southwest- 
ward to the Delaware Water Gap, where the river passes 
through a picturesque gorge in the Kittatinny Mountain. 
Thence it flows southward to the northern extremity of 
Bucks County, and southeastward to Trenton, where it meets 
tide-water. Below Bordentown it flows southwest ward un- 
til it enters Delaware Bay, about 40 miles below Philadelphia. 
Its whole length is about 300 miles. It is navigable for 
steamboats to Trenton, and ships of the largest size can as- 
сепа to Philadelphia, where it is nearly a mile wide. lt is 
connected with the Hudson river by the Morris Canal and 
the Delaware and Hudson Canal. Large numbers of shad 
are caught in the Delaware. 


Delaware: one of the Middle Atlantic States, and one 
of the original thirteen. It is situated between 38° 28 and 
39° 50° N. lat. and 75° and 75° 46 №. lon. It is 96 miles 
long and from 9 
to 37 miles wide. 
Bounded N. and 
N.N. W.by Penn- 
sylvania, E. by 
Delaware river 
and bay and the 
Atlantic, 5. and 
W. by Marvland. 


Area, 2,050 sq. 
miles. 
Topograph y.— 


he peninsula 
bounded by Ches- 
apeake and Dela- 
ware Bays and 
the Atlantie, of 
which Delaware 
forms the north- 
east portion, is 
generally nearly 
level and, except on Delaware river and bay, sandy. There 
are no mountains, but some rolling lands with hills and 
valleys in the N.; but below New Castle a sandy and some- 
what marshy ridge only relieves the eye from gazing onà 
dead level. This ridge is nowhere above 70 feet in height, 
runs near the west boundary of Delaware, and forms the 
backbone of the peninsula. The affluents of the Delaware 
river in the E. and of the five or six streams falling into 
Chesapeake Bay have their sources in this low ridge. There 
are three shallow bays or sounds, landlocked by spits of 
sand, below Cape Henlopen—viz., Rehoboth Bay, ** 
River Bay, and the north portion of St. Martin’s Bay. 
Most of the larger streams and bays are navigable for ve 
sels of light draught, but only the Delaware river and bay 
and Christiana creek are navigable for large ships am 
steamers. Rehoboth Bay admits vessels drawing 6 feet of 
water. Delaware Bay is a fine body of water, with a deep 
though tortuous channel, having from 35 to 75 feet of water. 
The only good harbors in the State are those of Wilmington 
on Christiana Creek, New Castle, and Lewes. 

Minerals.—Bog-iron ore, found in all the swamps, shell 
marl, in the greensand region, and kaolin or porcelain clay 
are abundant. 

Zoblogy.—There are few wild animals in the State, ex- 
cept that many formidable reptiles are to be found in the 
swamps. The shores of Delaware Bay are frequented by 
immense flocks of ducks and teal, as well as by wild geese; 
the other birds of the State are those common to the Middle 
Atlantic States. | 

Soil and Vegetation.—In the swamps there are extensive 
forests of cypress and other evergreen trees and shrubs of 
a semi-tropical character, as well as bog-oak, hackmatack, 
etc. Elsewhere in the State there are no extensive for- 
ests, the land being almost wholly under cultivation. The 
soil for eight or ten miles inland from Delaware Bav is for 
the most part a rich clayey loam, but west of this it i5 
sandy, and requires constant fertilization in order to pre 
duce heavy crops. The swamp lands, when reclaimed, are 
very productive. 
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DELAWARE 


The climate is mild and favorable for farming: health- 
ful in the north and center ; some remittent and intermittent 
fevers prevail in the swampy regions in the south. 

Agricultural Products,—Delaware is eminently a fruit- 
growing State, Peaches, apples, and small fruits raised 
here are in demand in the New York and Philadelphia mar- 
kets, and, in connection with New Jersey and Maryland, she 
supplies certainly seven-tenths of the entire demand for 
these products. In 1880 were reported 8,749 farins, of which 
6.745—more than three-quarters—were of 50 acres or more; 
of the whole number 3,708 (проце three-sevenths) were rented, 
and two-thirds of these were rented for pay in kind (gener- 
ally fruit). Farms occupy about ten-thirteenths of the en- 
tire area. In 1892 Delaware produced 3,775.000 bush. of 
Indian corn, 1,231,000 bush. of wheat, and 428,000 bush. of 
oats. About 50,000 tons of hav are annually harvested, Po- 
tatoes, sweet potatoes, and all garden vegetables are very 
largely produced. The live stock of the State in 1892 was 
25,300 horses, 4.812 mules and asses, 20,866 working oxen and 
other cattle, 31,020 milch cows, 71,798 sheep, and 51,185 
swine. The peach crop varies in favorable years from 3,300,- 
000 to 4,000,000 baskets or crates. The apples, pears, quinces, 
and small fruits produced are together worth more than tlie 
peaches. 

Manufactures.—Delaware has extensive manufactures, 
Wilmington being the center of some important interests; 
the principal are iron, mostly rolled, flour and meal, mo- 
rocco and leather; ship-building, iron and wood; machin- 
егу, car-wheels, ete. ; railway and horse curs; cotton. goods, 
paper, powder and chemicals, carriages and wagons; canned 
provisions, vegetables, and fruits; tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, 
and snuff; woolen goods, boots, shoes, and findings. 

Ratlways.—There were in 1892 320 miles of railway in 
operation in Delaware. These lines penetrate each county. 
Trunk roads to Baltimore, Washington, and the South pass 
through the northern part of the State. 

Finances.—The total funded debt is (1892) $684,750. As- 
sesseid valuation іп 1890, $74,134.401. The State annual rev- 
enue, as Well as that of Wilmington, exceeds expenditure, 
While the nominal State debt, as given above, 1з $684,750, 
the Stute owns $1,013,385 in bank stocks and railway mort- 
gages, and is practically free from debt. There is no State 
taxation in Delaware, but the county and municipal taxes 
raised amount to about $1,000,000 annually. 

Commerce.—Though the foreign commerce of Delaware is 
conducted mostly through Philadelphia and Baltimore, yet 
the Delaware district, of which Wilmington is the port, had 
$477.317 of exports and $219,670 imports in 1892. Wilming- 
ton has a line of steamers plying regularly to New York, and 
steam and sailing vessels of lighter draught run to various 
ports in the State. Delaware had 182 vessels of all sorts 
registered, enrolled, and licensed in 1892, with а tonnage of 
19.088. | 

Banks, etc.—Delaware had Dec. 31, 1892, 18 national banks 
in operation, with a capital of $2,183,985, and $1.377,500 

7. S. bonds on deposit; the outstanding circulation was 
$1,472,174. There were in 1892 7 State banks, savings- 
banks, and private banking-houses, having an aggregate 
capital of $1,180,000; deposits, $5,553,525. There were also 
four local fire insurance companies and twenty-two mutual 
life insurance companies in the State doing business in Del- 
aware. 

е and Libraries.—There were іп 1892 47 news- 
papers and other periodicals in the State—5 daily, 37 weekly, 
and 7 monthly. There are also 18 public libraries, having 
an aggregate of 64,320 volumes. 

Churches and Education.—The number of churches of all 
denominations is about 300; the Methodists (Episcopal and 
Protestant) lead, and are followed in their order bv Presby- 
terians, Episcopalians, Baptists, Roman Catholies, Friends, 
Lutherans, and five or six minor denominations. Delaware 
has 43,538 children of school age, of whom 32,552 are en- 
rolled in the publie schools; number of school-houses, 445; 
value of school property, about $716.232. There are 657 
teachers (203 men, 454 women); total receipts for these 
schools, $246,601; total expenditure, $246,718. The city 
schools of Wilmington are excellent. There is normal in- 
struction, but no distinct normal school; 10 teachers’ insti- 
tutes held. There is one State college at. Newark, with sci- 
entific and normal departments; a college at Wilmington. 
There are also 13 academies, seminaries, or high schoo!s, but 
no professional schools. 

ОРША 1790, 59,096; іп 1830, 76,748: in 1870, 
125,015; in 1880, 146,608 (white 120,160, colored 26,448) ; in 
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1890, 168,493 (white 140,066, colored 28,427, including 37 
Chinese and 4 Indians). 
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Principal Towns and Population 1890.—Wilmington, 
largest city, 61.431; Dover (capital), 8,061; New Castle, 4,010: 
and Smyrna, 2,455. North Milford, Seaford, Lewes, Laurel, 
Delaware City, South Milford, Georgetown, and Newark are 
important towns. 

Government—Under the constitution of 1897, governor 
and lieutenant-governor are elected for four years, senate 
(17 members) for four years, house of representatives (35 
members) for two years. 

History.—Named from the bay and river; first settlement 
by Dutch under De Vries, 1630, near Lewes; colony destroyed 
by Indians. In 1637 Swedes and Finns bought the land from 
Cape Henlopen to Christiana creek, and. built & fort at the 
mouth of the ereek, calling the country New Sweden ; the 
Dutch at New Amsterdam built a fort at New Castle, 5 miles 
below; after some difficulties the Dutch captured New 
Sweden in 1655, and expelled those who would not swear 
allegiance to Holland. In 1664, when the New Netherlands 
were conquered by the English, the Duke of York claimed 
Delaware as belonging to him; Lord Baltimore also claimed 
it; William Penn purchased it in 1685, and it was called 
“the territories.” and regarded as a part of Pennsylvania 
for twenty years. In 1708 it had a distinct legislature, but 
until 1776 was under the Pennsylvania government, and the 
Penn family were proprietaries. Became independent in 
1776, and in the Revolutionary war, as in previous wars, the 
* Blue Hen's chickens" (so called from their flag) were as 
brave and efficient soldiers as any. Constitution adopted 
Sept. 20, 1776, and others in 1792, 1831, and 1897; ratified 
the Constitution of the U. S. Dec. 7, 1787. The State has 
been quiet but prosperous, It held a few slaves till the civil 
war, and though it sent about 10,000 men into the Union 
army in the war, there was а large minority who then and 
afterward did not sympathize with the Union. 

Governors of the State.—From 1776 to 1787, two governors 
of Pennsvlvania, John Dickinson and Thomas McKean, were 
n of Delaware, but in 1789 the first Governor of 

elaware was elected, and the succession has since been: 


Joshua Clavton........... 1189-96 | Thomas Stockton ........ 1844—46 
Gunning Bedford......... 1196-07 Joseph Maul (acting)..... 1846 
Daniel Rogers............ 1797-98 | William Temple.......... 1846 
Richard Bassett........ 1798-1801 | William Thorp........... 1816-51 
James Sykes (acting)..... 1801-42 | William Н. Ross.......... 1851-55 
David Hall................ 182.05 | Peter Е. Cansey.......... 1855-59 
Nathaniel Mitchell........ 1805-08 | William Burton........... 1859-63 
George Truett............ 1808-11 | William Cannon.......... 1863-65 
Joseph Haslett........... 1811-14 | Gove Saulsbury .......... 1865-69 
Daniel Rodney ........... 1814-17 | James Ponder............ 1869-75 
John Clarke...... ....... 1817-20 | John P. Cochran......... 1875-79 
Jacob Stout (acting)..... . 1820-21 | John W. Hall............. 1879-83 
John Collins............. ,. 1821-22 | Charles C. Stockley ...... 1853-87 
Caleb Rodney (acting).... 1822-24 | Benjamin T. Biggs....... 1887-91 
Joseph Haslett..... — 1823-24 | Robert J. Reynolds....... 1801-95 
Samuel Paynter.......... 1624-27 | Joshua Н. Marvil f....... 1805-95 
George Poindexter....... 1027-30 | William T. Watson....... 1895-97 
David Hazzard........... 1830-33 | Ebe W. Tunnell.......... 1897- 
Caleb P. Bennett.......... 1533-37 

Cornelius P. Comegys.... 1837-40 

William B. Cooper ....... 1840-44 


Revised by A. R. SPorronp. 


Delaware: city and railway center; capital of Dela- 
ware co., O. (for location of county, see map of Ohio, ref. 
4-E); on the Olentangy river, 24 miles N. of Columbus. 
It is the seat of Ohio Wesleyan University and Ohio 
Wesleyan Female College. It has good schools, large rail- 
way repair-shops, 2 foundries, 2 flouring-mills, an oil-mill, 
a woolen-factory, and manufactures of bagging, chairs, 
iron fences, carriages, lumber, etc. It is handsomely situ- 
ated and well built. There are valuable medicinal springs 
here. Pop. (1880) 6,894; (1890) 8,224. 

EDITOR OF “ GAZETTE.” 

Delaware, or more correctly, Delawarr, Tuomas WEST, 
Lord: the twelfth baron of that title, the second governor 
and first captain-general of Virginia; a descendant by the 
female line of an old and noble family which derived its 
name, according to some authorities, from an estate called 


* See map of Delaware. + Died Apr. 8, 1895. 
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La Warre (or Warwick), in Gloucestershire, England. He 
took his title in 1602. He was named captain-general of 
Virginia (which comprehended nearly all the present eastern 
coast of the U.S.) in a charter dated May 23, 1609. He 
visited the colony in 1610, established a post at. the mouth 
of the James, built two forts, und returned in the following 
year to England. He expended large sums of money in es- 
tablishing the colony of Virginia. Не died at sea, “not 
without suspicion of poison," June 7, 1618, while on his see- 
ond voyage to America. He appears to have been а noble 
and philanthropic man. 


Delaware Bay : a wide estuary between the mouth of the 
Delaware river and the Atlantic Ocean, separating the State 
of Delaware from the southern part of Now Jersey. The 
entrance between Capes May and Henlopen is 13 miles 
wide; the greatest breadth of the bay is about 25 miles. A 
safe and capacious harbor has been formed in this bay by 
the construction of a BREAKWATER (g. v.) near Lewes. This 
structure is in lat. 88° 59 07' N., lon. 757 6 9" W. The 
western part of the bay is generally shallow, but it has & 
deep though not. very direct channel for shipping. 

Delaware City: a city of New Castle co., Del. (for location 
of county, see map of Delaware, ref. 2-N) ; on the Delaware 
river, about 40 miles below Philadelphia. Itis the eastern 
terminus of the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. Pop. 
(1880) 1,085 ; (1890) 969. 


Delawares: See ALGONQUIAN INDIANS. 


Delaware Water Gap: a summer resort of Monroe co., 
Pa.; on the Delaware river, where it passes through the 
Kittatinny Mountain, and on the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western R. H.; 108 miles N. of Philadelphia and 92 
miles W. of New York (for location of county, see map of 
Pennsylvania, ref. 4—J). The river here flows through a nar- 
row gorge between steep rocky banks, which rise nearly 1,200 
feet above the water. 

De la Warr, Eanrs, and Viseounts Cantalupe (Great 
Britain, 1761) : Barons de la Warr (1209), Barons West (1343), 
Barons de Ja Warr (Eugland, 1579, by patent).—CHARLEs 
RICHARD SACKVILLE West, sixth earl, major-general, b. Nov. 
13, 1815, succeeded. his. father, GEORGE Jon, Feb. 23, 1869 ; 
d. Apr. 23, 1873 ; succeeded by his brother REGINALD WIND- 
SOR SACKVILLE, b. Feb. 21, 1817. 


Del Credere Commission [dc credere is Ital., and means 
of fuith or belief]: in mercantile law, an additional pre- 
mium charged by a factor or commission merchant on the 
price of goods consigned to him when he guarantees the 
solveney of the purchaser who buys them on credit. The 
del credere factor or agent is a surety, liable only to his prin- 
cipal in ease of default on the part of the purchaser. 

Revised by F. STURGES ALLEN. 

Delegation: the name formerly given in the Italian states 
of Lombardy and Venice and in the papal dominions to a 
province and its governor and his court. "There were nine 
of these governing bodies in Lombardy and eight in Venice, 
each consisting of a delegate as president, a vice-president, 
and subordinates. [n 1816 there were seventeen delegations 
established in the states of the Church, but the numbers were 
several times changed. Here the delegate was always a pre- 
late appointed by the pope; if a cardinal, he was called a 
legate and his province a legation. 


Deleseluze de-la'klüz', Lovis CHARLES: a French politi- 
cian; b. in Dreux, Oct. 2, 1809 ; took part in 1830 in the re- 
publican movement; was, after the revolution of 1848, for a 
short time commissioner-general in the departments Du Nord 
and Pas-de-Calais: then published several ultra-radieal papers 
in Paris; was in 1857 deported to Cayenne. In 1868 he started 
a journal, еген, which advocated the views of the Inter- 
national. During the reign of the Commune, of which he 
was the leading spirit, he was at the head of the war com- 
mission with almost unlimited powers. His fall, on May 28, 
1871, on the barricade in the Rue d'Angouleéme, ended the 
resistance of the Commune to the troops of the Government. 
He was accused unjustly of having issued the incendiary 
orders. lle wrote De Paris a Cayenne: Journal d'un Trans- 
porté (1867), in which he described his sufferings during his 
exile. 

Delft: а town of the Netherlands, province of South 
Holland; on the railway from Rotterdam to The Hague; 4 
miles S. E. of the latter (see map of Holland and Belgium, 
ref. 6- E). It is well built of brick, and clean, and is situated 
amid & network of canals. It has a richly adorned town- 
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hall, a Gothic church containing a magnificent monument 
to William, Prince of Orange, who was assussinated here in 
1584 : a state arsenal, an East Indian college, a polytechnic, 
and several hospitals. Delft was formerly noted for glazed 
earthenware, which throughout Holland came to have the 
name of delft-ware. The same kind of pottery, now mostly 
made in England, is still called delf. Here are manufactures 
of carpets, woolen cloths, soap, ete. Pop. (1896) 32,021. 


Delfts’haven: the port of Delft; on the river Meuse, 14 
miles S. W. of Rotterdam (see map of Holland and Bel- 
gium, ref. 6-E), and connected with the city by сапа], It 
has à handsome chureh. The inhabitants are partly em- 
po in ship-building, iron-foundries, and distilleries 

ere the Pilgrim Fathers embarked for Southampton. July 
22, 1020. Pop. 13,138. 


Delgada, del-gaa'da, or Ponta Delgada: a city of the 
Azores; on the south side of the island of St. Michael: the 
capital of that island and of St. Mary: lat. 37° 45 N. lon. 25’ 
40 W. It has considerable trade in fruit, grain, and orchil. 
There are here a breakwater and docks for shipping. Pop. 

7,940. 


Delhi, or Dehli, dili: a division and district of the Pun- 
jaub. British India. The division forms the southeast angle of 
the Punjaub, on the west side of the Jumma river, with the 
Northwest Provinces on the E., and Rajputana on the 5. It 
has an area of 15,530 sq. miles, and a population in 1891 uf 
4,433,680. The district is one of the subdivisions of the di- 
vision, and is a strip of territory on the west bank of the 
Jumna, about 75 miles long and from 15 to 23 bread, lying 
between lats. 28° 13° N. and 29° 18 N., and containing tue 
celebrated city of DELHI (q. v.) : area, 1.276 sq. miles. It 
consists of a narrow, low-lying alluvial strip along the river, 
backed bv а country of stony or hard sandy soil, which re- 
quires artificial irrigation. The chief products are wheat. 
barley, sugar-cane, cotton, and building-stone. The Rajpi- 
tuna state railway crosses the district, and the East [nau 
railway and the Punjaub railway run trains into Delhi city. 
Pop. 675,000. M. W. HARRINGTON. 


Delhi. or Dehli (in Sanskrit, Indraprastha): à celebrate 
city of Hindustan, called bv the Mohammedans Nhahje- 
hanábád: on the Jumna, 954 miles N. W. of Calcutta by 
rail; lat. 28° 40' N., lon. 77° 18 К. (see map of N. India, nf. 
5-Е). It was formerly the capital of the Mogul empire, ап! 
was the largest city of Hindustan, having a population ef 
2,000,000. Ап extensive tract, covered with the ruins of pal- 
aces, pavilions, baths, and mausoleums, marks the dimensions 
of the ancient metropolis. The modern city, mostly rebuilt 
by Shah Jehan 1638-58, has a circumference of 7 miles. and 
is surrounded on three sides by walls of red sandstone 30 [ert 
high. It has ten colossal arched gates. defended by round 
bulwarks. The streets are mostly narrow, but one of the main 
avenues is 120 feet wide. The palace of the Great Momi 
built by Shah Jehan, is the most magnificent in India. It 
stupendous towers, surmounted by elegant pavilions, Us 
marble domes and gilded minarets, present а very и ~ 
ing appearance. Among the other remarkable edifices isine 
Jamma mosque, a splendid structure in the Byzantine Му, 
built of white marble and red sandstone. Delhi has abc! 
forty mosques, many of which have lofty minarets and give! 
domes. The goldsmiths of Delhi are famous for the beaity 
of their work. Мапу Kashmir shawls are here embroider! 
with silk and gold. Delhi has a large trade in wheat and 
other produce. The city, which has been frequently captured 
by hostile armies, was taken by the British general Ler 
Lake in 1803, and it has continued under British domina- 
tion ever since that time. In May, 1857, Delhi was осир) 
by the mutinous Sepoys. who here murdered a number ef 
British residents. A British army commenced the siege “f 
this place in June, and took it by assault, after a severe ПД 
of seven days, in Sept., 1857. Pop. (1891) 192,579. 

Delhi: village; capital of Delaware co., N. Y. (for Ixa- 
tion of county, see map of New York, ref. 6-H); опа bran h 
of the N. Y., Ontario and Western Railway, and the wee 
branch of Delaware river. It is the center of a grazing al 
butter-producing region, and has a foundry and varie 
manufactories. Pop. (1880) 1,384 ; (1890) 1,564. 


Delibes, CLEMENT PHILLIBERT LEO: opera comport: b. al 
Saint-Germain-du-Val, France, Feb. 91, 1836 ; studied at the 
Paris Conservatory, taking first prize for solfeggio in [dw 
accompanist at the Théâtre Lyrique in 1853 and at th 
Grand Opéra 1863, and second chorus-master under Ma 
Пе was a chevalier of the Legion of Honor and a теш! 
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of the Institute. He succeeded Reber as Professor of Com- 
position in the Conservatory. His most famous opera was 
Lakmé. produced in Paris in 1883 with the American 
singer Marie Van Zandt in the title role, Other works were 
Coppelia, 1810; Sylvia, 1876; Le Roi Га dif, 1813; and 
Jean de Nivelle, 1550. These, and his ballets La Source 
and Le Pas de Fleurs, were very successful, D. Jan. 16, 
1891. D. E. Hervey. 

Delille, de-lecl', JacQvrEs,. L'Abbé: didactie poet: b. at 
Aigueperse, Auvergne, France, June 22, 1738. He was edu- 
cated at a college in Paris, and became Professor of Human- 
ities at Amiens. His reputation was established by a trans- 
lation of Vergil’s Georg/es (1769). 1n 1780 he published Les 
Jardins, Не translated. into French verse Vergils c&neid 
(1804) and Milton's Paradise Lost (1305). His version of the 
wEneid is considered the best in the language. Among his 
works is a poem entitled Jmagination (1806), which is highly 
commended. D. May 1, 1813. See Campenon, loge de 
Delille; Sainte-Beuve, Portraits Littéraires (vol. ii). 

Delirium [Lat. deriv. of delirare, to be beside one's self, 
liter., to leave the furrow; de, off + lira, furrow]: a condi- 
tion in which the ideas of a sick person are in a confused, 
wild, or wandering state. It differs from insanity in being 
а svmptom of acute disease, like fever, while insanity is an 
evidence of more chronie disease. 

Delirium Tremens [Lat., trembling шаш one of 
the affections produced by chronic alcoholism, [It occurs 
as а result of a protracted debauch in those habitually 
excessive in the use of alcoholic drink, more rarely as a re- 
sult of asudden withdrawal of the accustomed stimulus, or of 
a temporarily excessive indulgence. [t is frequently caused 
by some severe injury in a drunkard, or by acute disease. 
Common as this condition now is, and must have been 
from earliest. times, its cause and nature were not pointed 
out until 1813, when Dr. Sutton distinguished cases of delir- 
juin curable by opium, but not by blood-letting, from other 
forms of delirium, and in 1819 when Haver showed the 
true nature and proposed the naime Oino-mania (Gr. olvos, 
wine). 

The symptoms of delirium tremens are varied, but the 
most important are wakefulness, loss of appetite, delirium, 
trembling, and hallucinations, Inability to sleep. combined 
with aversion from food and vomiting when such is taken, 
rapidly reduce the strength of the patient to an extreme 
degree. The trembling, so. characteristie as to form part 
of the name, is invariable, usually affecting the hands, but 
in some cases general. The hallucinations generally pertain 
to sight, the objects seen being grotesque or horrible (only 
occasionally of a pleasant nature), aii usnally combined 
with most dreadful apprehension of impending evil. These 
symptoms continue and grow in severity until the patient 
is utterly exhausted, when death may ensue, or after longer 
or shorter intervals tardy restoration of health. Death 
oceurs in about one-sixth of bad cases, 

The treatment consists in supporting the strength of the 
patient by nourishing soft foad, remedies being applied to 
the stomach to insure its retention; in inducing quiet and 
sleep by opium or morphia, bromide of potash, chloral, and 
similar drugs, together with utmost quiet of surroundings, 
and in attending to proper action of the emunctories. 
There is а constant craving for alcohol, but in most eases 
this is to be withheld. When weakness is marked, a little 
spirits may be allowed. Restraint with manacles and the 
like is not advisable when they may be dispensed with. 

Delirium tremens is but one of the results of chronic al- 
coholism. Ап allied form, alcoholic mania or mania a potu, 
is a violent acute mania, and more often follows temporary 
excess in drink. In other cases, especially in drinkers of 
absinthe, which contains oil of wormwood, convulsions re- 
sem bling those of epilepsy occur, But in general long-con- 
tinued excess in drinking causes degenerative changes in 
all of the organs of the body, and therefore the symptoms 
are legion. WILLIAM PEPPER. 

Delisle, de-leel', GuittAv ME: French geographer; b. in 
Paris, Feb. 28,1675. He reformed the system of geography, 
and published in 1700 а map of the world and celestial and 
terrestrial globes. He wrote several memoirs on geography, 
and produced maps of ancient and modern countries, D. 
Jan. 25, 1726.—His brother, JOSEPH NICHOLAS DELISLE (b. 
in Paris, Apr. 4, 1868), founded a school of astronomy at St. 
Petersburg, and wrote an aecount of the Russian search for 
& passage from the South Sea to the north of America. 
In Delisle s thermometer, used in Russia, tlie boiling-point 
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of water is zero, and the freezing-point is 150'. D. in Paris 
Sept. 11, 1768. 

Delitzsch, dà litch : a town of Prussian Saxony; capital 
of a district, on the river Lober, and on the Magdeburg- 
Zerbst-Leipzig and the Halle-Suten Railways: 15 miles N. of 
Leipzig (see map of German Empire, ref. 4—1). It has four 
churches, a castle, and manufactures of woolen hosiery and 
gloves. Pop. (1890) 8,949. 


Delitzsch, Fraxz: German theologian; b. in Leipzig 
Feb. 23, 1813. In. 1846 he became Professor of Theology at 
Rostock, in 1850 at. Erlangen, and in 1867 at Leipzig. In 
addition to numerous devotional and theological works, 
among Which are The House of God (1848) ; History of Jew- 
ish Poetry (1836): Biblico- Prophetic Theology (1845) ; Bibli- 
cal Psychology (1855): Christian Apologetics (1869) ; A Day 
in Capernaum (1871), he wrote. valuable commentaries on 
Genesis, Isaiah, Psalins; Proverbs, Job, Song of Songs, and 
Hebrews. He moved steadily from a conservative position 
to an acceptance of the modern view of the composition 
of the Hexateuch, He prepared also a translation of the 
New Testament into Hebrew. He was one of the most es- 
teemed and influential expositors of this century. D. in 
Leipzig, Mar. 4, 1890. Revised by C. H. Tov. 

Delitzsch, FRIEDRICH : son of Franz Delitzsch; b. in Er- 
langen, Sept. 3, 1850; Professor of Assyriology at Leipzig, 
and a leader in the younger school of German Assyriolo- 
gists. 


Delius, dà 1cé-0oos, NicoLaus: German Shakspeare scholar; 
b. in Bremen, Sept. 19, 1813; studied at Bonn and Berlin; 
taught at Berlin; removed to Bonn іп 1846, where, after 
holding other subordinate positions in the university, he 
was made full professor in 1867. His most important work 
is his Shadspeare, a critical text with explanatory notes, 
which was first published. 1854-61. and has run through 
several editions, Of his other publications the following 
may be mentioned : Maistre Wace's St. Nicolas (1850); Der 
Mythus ron Wm. Shakspere (1851): Ungedruckte proven- 
zalische Lieder (4833); Ueber das englische Theaterivesen 2U 
Shaksperes Zeit. (1858); Pseudo-Shakspere sche Dramen 
(5 parts, 1854-74); Abhandlungen zu Shakspere (1878). D. 
at Bonn, Nov. 18, 1888. G. L. KITTREDGE. 

Del'la Crus’ca [Itul., of the bran, because the chief ob- 
ject of the organization was the purifying or sifting out of 
the bran from the language. The emblem оі the society 
was a sieve]: the name of a celebrated academy founded at 
Florence in 1582 for the purpose of establishing a standard 
of the Italian tongue. This academy published a diction- 
ary, which became an authority in relation to classical purity 
of language. The Della Cruscan Academy was afterward 
incorporated with the FLORENTINE ACADEMY g v.), but was 
revived early in the nineteenth century. See ACADEMY. 


Della Cruscan School: a group of affected English 
writers, which came into notice toward the end of the eigh- 
teenth century, and flourished for a brief period. A number 
of English residents at Florence published about 1785 a 
volume entitled The Florence Miscellany, and, finding their 
verses admired, assumed the name of Della Cruseans (see 
DELLA Crusca), and began to contribute to newspapers 

ublished in England. Their imitators became numerous 
in England, but WILLIAM GIFFORD (g. +.) satirized the Della 
Cruscans so severely in his Baviad (1794) and Mee vid (1796) 
that the school was summarily killed. Among its lights 
were Mrs. Thrale Piozzi, Robert Merry, Bertie Greathead, 
and William Parsons. 

Dello: a Florentine painter; b. 1572. His name seems 
to have been Daniello (or Dello) Delli. He first aimed at 
sculpture, but being obliged to make his living he turned 
his attention to designing and painting furniture. He con- 
tinued at this for many years, and painted for John of 
Medicis all the furniture of one room. Donatello also helped 
him with his work. His fame spreading, he was called to 
Spain in the service of the king. He became rich and was 
knighted, after which he wished to return to his country; 
but envious people attacked him, and he was not allowed by 
the Signoria to wear the insignia of his knighthood. So he 
returned to Spain, where he died in 1421. Ұ. Ј. 5. 


Delmar, ALEXANDER: а political economist of Spanish 
extraction; b. in New York city, Aug. 9, 1836. He was 
editor of the Social Science Review 1864-66; organized the 
U.S. bureau of statistics, 1866, and was its director 1867- 
68. He has published, besides other works, Gold Money 
and Paper Money (1862); Essays om Political Economy 
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(1865); the Jnfernational Almanac (1866); What is Free 
Trade ? (1868); Leiter on the Finances (1808); and History 
of Money in Ancient Countries (1884). 


Delmonte y Tejada, del-mon'tda-e-td-Ahaa'daa, ANTONIO: 
Spanish-American author; b. at Santiago de los Caballeros, 
Santo Domingo. Sept. 29, 1753. Пе graduated in Іам at the 
University of Santo Domingo. In 1801 he fought against 
Toussaint Louverture. The increasing disturbances in Santo 
Domingo forced. him to emigrate to Cuba, апа he finally 
fixed his residence in Havana, where he occupied various 
government positions and practiced law. He wrote Historia 
de Santo Domingo, of which the first volume only was pub- 
lished (Havana, 1853). D. at Патапа, Nov. 19, 1861. 

HERBERT Н. Бмїтн. 


De Long, GEORGE WASHINGTON: lieutenant-commander 
U. S. navy; b. in New York, Aug. 22, 1844. He entered the 
U. S. Naval Academy in 1861, was graduated in 1865, and 
served in the Juniata on her trip to Greenland in 187: 
in search of the Polaris. From that time it became his 
great desire to be placed at the head of an ER of 
Aretie exploration, a duty for which he was well qualified. 
In Nov., 1873, he explained his views by letter to Mr. James 
Gordon Bennett, proprietor of the New York Herald, who 
had already considered the feasibility of such an expedi» 
tion. The result of various conferences was the purchase, 
by Mr. Bennett, of the English bark-rigged, steam-yacht 
Pandora, of 420 tons, owned by Sir Allen Young. Ву spe- 
cial act of Congress she was allowed to sail under American 
colors, to take the name of Jeannette, and be navigated by 
officers of the U. S. navy, with all the rights, privileges, ete., 
of a Government vessel. The command was given to De 
Long, who sailed in her from San Francisco July 8, 1879, 
through Bering Strait in search of the north pole. Оп 
June 13, 1881, the Jeannette sunk, erushed by the ice, in lat. 
77° 15 N. lon. 155° 50’ E., and De Long, with a number of 
the party, perished on the banks of the delta of the Lena, 
in Siberia, in Oct., 1881. See The Voyage of the Jeannette, 
by Mrs. Emma De Long (Boston, 1884, 2 vols.); also Our 
Lost Explorers (Hartford, 1888), 


Delorme, Рнилвккт: architect; b. in Lyons, France, 
about 1500 ; one of the best French architects; after study- 
ing ancient art in Italy he returned to France in 1536 and 
did his utmost to revive Roman forms in architecture in 
lieu of Gothic. He worked for Henry IL, being introduced 
at court by the Cardinal du ВеПау. He built à part of the 
royal château at Fontainebleau, designed the châteaux of 
Anet and Meudon, and restored many royal houses. Cathe- 
rine de Medici employed him upon the Tuileries, where he 
displayed all the resources of his genius in its decorations. 
He published a work entitled A New Way of Building Well 
and with Economy, in which he suggests the use for roof 
construction of planks of fir-wood, instead of the usual 
building-wood, to eombine tightness, economy, and solidity. 
He obtained permission of the queen to try this when he 
erected at Monceaux a most costly edifice for the jeu de 
paume. The experiment was most successful. D. in 1577. 


W. J.S. 


Delort, йе-1бг', CHARLES ÊDOUARD : genre-painter; b. in 
Nimes, France, Jan. 4, 1814. Pupil of Glevre and Gérôme; 
second-class medal, Salon, 1882 ; Ein of Honor 1889. His 
most important work is Capture of the Dutch Fleet in 1794 
(1882). D. Mar. 10, 1895. W. A. C. 


De'los (in Gr. A5Aos), also called Orty’gia: a small isl- 
and in the Aigean Sea, belonging to the group of Cyclades ; 
was celebrated in ancient times as the birthplace of Apollo 
and Diana. According to tradition, it was originally a 
floating island, and was rendered immovable by Jupiter, 
in order that it might be a place of refuge for Latona. It 
was the site of a famous temple and oracle of Apollo, 
and was the center of a great periodical festival in honor of 
him. In 426 p. c. Delos was purified by the Athenians, 
who removed all the tombs, and enacted a law to prevent 
it from being polluted by births or deaths, It was reputed 
one of the holiest: places in Hellas. On the formation of 
the confederacy in 477 B. C. for the purpose of resisting 
the Persian invaders, Delos was chosen as the common 
treasury of the Greek allies. After the fall of Corinth (146 
B. с.), Delos, which had a good harbor, was the center of 
an extensive commerce. Here was a town of the same 
name, which is now a mass of ruins. Shiploads of columns 
and other remains have been carried away to Venice and 
Constantinople. The island has an area of 32 sq. miles, 
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consisting for the most part of barren rocks culminating in 
Mt. Cynthus, and is not inhabited. 


Del’phi (in Gr. AeAgof): an ancient town of Phocis. and 
one of the most celebrated places in the Hellenic world, on 
account of its oracle of Apollo. It was situated at the 
southern base of Mt. Parnassus, in the narrow vale of the 
Pleistus, amid sublime and beautiful scenery. [It occu- 
pied the central area of a great natural theater or semi- 
circular recess, partly inclosed by stupendous rocky bar- 
riers. The original or proper name of the oracle was Pytho. 
The name Delphi does not occur in the poems of Horner, 
who mentions that Agamemnon consulted the oracle at 
Pytho. The Pythian games were celebrated here every four 
years, the first celebration occurring in 586 B. c. Deiphi 

ecame an opulent city and independent state, deriving its 
riches and importance from its oracle, which was the most 
famous of all the oracles, In the eighth century в. c. its 
reputation extended not only throughout Hellas, but also 
among foreign nations. Croesus, King of Lydia, gave rich 
pe to the Pythian Apollo. The oracles were uttered 
эу a female called Pythia, who sat on a triped placed 
over the mouth of a cavern. She is said to have breathed 
an intoxicating exhalation of vapor which issued frorn this 
cavern or chasm and was supposed to inspire her with the 
gift of prophecy. The fountain of Castalia, issuing near 
the base of Parnassus, supplied holy water for the temple 
of Apollo, which was one of the largest and most beautiful 
in Greece, and had a front of Parian marble. In 480 в. c. 
Xerxes sent a detachment of his army to plunder this 
temple, which contained a large amount of treasure. As 
the Persians were climbing up the rugged path tothe shrine, 
on a sudden thunder was heard to roll the war-shout 
sounded from the temple of Athena, and two huge crags 
rolled down the mountain, crushing many to death. The 
surviving Persians were seized with a panic. and retreated 
without having effected their object. In 357 в. c. the Pho- 
cians seized the temple, and thus provoked the Sacred war. 
during which a portion of the treasures was expended in 
paying the troops of Phocis Delphi was а in 270 
в. с. by Brennus and an army of Gauls, who, it is siid. were 
repulsed by the same supernatural agency as the Persians. 
The Delphic oracle was finally silenced by the Emperor 
Theodosius. Тһе site of Delphi is occupied by the modern 
town of Castri or Kastri. 


Delphi: city and railway junction; capital of Carroll eo., 
Ind. (for location of coun see map of Indiana, ref. 4-р); 
on Wabash river and the Wabash and Erie Canal: has a 
fine court-house, иц planing-mills, extensive lime 
interests, and excellent water-power. Pop. (1880) 2.040; 
(1890) 1,923. EDITOR оғ “ JOURNAL.” 


Del’phin Classics: an edition of the principal Latin 
classics for the use of the Dauphin of France, son of Louis 
XIV. (in usum delphini), at the suggestion of his tutor, the 
Duke de Montausier, and under superintendence of. Bos-uet 
and Huet, preceptors to the dauphin. The series comprised 
ultimately forty authors or titles, See Halluin. Znroduction 
to the History of Europe, vol. iii., p. 247; Baillet, Jugements 
de Savans, vol. ii., p. 278. 


Delphin’ide [from Lat. Delphinus, a dolphin, the typical 
genius]: a family of toothed whales, having for its princi- 
pal characters numerous teeth usually present in both jaws, 
a short symphysis to the mandible, no distinct lachrvinals, 
bony sternal ribs, and a central, transverse, crescent-shaped 
blow-hole, with the concavity forward. "This familv con- 
tains the greater part of the cetaceans, both in species and 
individuals. "They range in size from the grampus, or killer 
(Orca gladiator), to the porpoise, or putting-pig (Phocana 
communis), A few occur in fresh water, but the great ma- 
jority are marine and inhabitants of the waters of the globe, 
except the very coldest. See BELUGA, BLackrisgp, Dorruis, 
GRAMPUS, NARWHAL, and PORPOISE. F. A. Lucas. 


Delphin'ium [from Lat. delphinus, dolphin; so called 
from the resemblance of the nectary to the form of fhe 
dolphin]: a genus of poisonous herbs of the natural order 
Ranunculaceae, commonly called larkspurs. The seeds of 
Delphinium staphisagria and Delphinium consolida have 
powerful cathartic properties, and the alkaloid (оер гло) 
is recommended for paralysis and rheumatism. Both the 
annual and perennial kinds are favorite garden flowers: 
the double rocket larkspurs are especially rich and va- 
ried in color, and resemble hyacinths in their regular 
clusters, The genus Delphinium is closely allied to the ace 
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nites, Several species are natives of Europe, the U. S., and 
Mexico. 

Delphi’nus [Lat., a dolphin]: a small but striking con- 
stellation visible in the south in September. Four of its 
stars form a lozenge commonly called Job's coffin. 


Delphos: city and railway junction; Allen and Van Wert 
соз., О. (for location of counties, see map of Ohio, ref. 3-C); 
on the Miami Extension Canal, 45 miles E. of Fort Wayne. 
It has good water-power. Pop. (1880) 3,814; (1890) 4,516. 


Delpit, ALBERT: French author; b. in New Orleans, La., 
Jan. 30, 1849; educated at the College of St. Barbe, and at 
the Lycée of Bordeaux. In Jun., 1870, he received а prize 
for an Eloge de Lamartine. He served with distinction in 
the war with Prussia, and received the eross of the Le- 
gion of Honor Aug. 5, 1871. His first volume of verse, lIn- 
vasion (1872), and a poem entitled Le Repenttr, ou Récit 
d'un curé de campagne (1873), won. Montyon prizes, and. in 
1880 the Academy awarded him the Vitet prize. lie wrote 
many novels, e. g. Les Compagnons du Rot; La Vengeresse ; 
Jean .Nu-Pieds; Le Mystere du Bas- Meudon; Les Fils de 
joie: Le Dernier Gentilhomme; La Famille Cavilié ; Thé- 
resine; Disparu, ete. А collection of his poems in the /е- 
vue de Deur-Mondes was published under the title Les 
Dieus qu'on brise, D. in Paris, Jan. 4, 1803. 

ВЕХЈАМІХ В. HOLMES. 

Del Rio: town: capital of Val Verde со., Tex. (for loca- 
tion of county, see map of Texas, ref. 5-E); situated on 
So. Pac. R. R., 2 miles from Rio Grande river; has a 

ublie school, ice-factory, cotton-gins, water-works, electric 

[ ghts, and graded streets. The town is the center of a sys- 

tem of irrigated farms, the water for which is supplied by a 

series of springs 2 miles from the town. There are here 

& medicinal well. and large unworked deposits of mineral 

paint. Pop. (1880) 50; (1890) 1,980 ; (1893) estimated, 2,200. 
EDITOR or * RECORD.” 

Delsarte, del'saart', FRANÇOIS ALEXANDRE NICOLAS CHÉ- 
RI: musician and investigator; b. at Solesmes, France, Dec. 
19, 1811. He was the son of-a physician, but was early 
orphaned, and became a rag-picker in Paris; at the age 
of twelve he devised an original method of musical notation 
which attracted the attention of the musician Bambini, 
who adopted and educated him; he was admitted to the 
Conservatoire when fourteen, but owing to pernicious train- 
ing his voice failed; forced to abandon the lyric stare, he 
became a teacher and an investigator, For about forty 
years he studied all phases of human nature and its ex- 
pression, secking a natural and scientific basis for all art, 
especially for oratorical, musical, and dramatic expression, 
Leading artists, orators, and philosophers sought his in- 
struction. The King of Hanover conferred upon him the 
Hanoverian medal of arts and sciences, also the cross of a 
chevalier of the Guelph order. Fearing “unripe public- 
itv," he would not permit the results of his researches 
to be published; the only records of his work are charts 
of his formulations and fragmentary writings. Although 
his philosophy lives mainly in tradition, it has become 
the acknowledged basis of the highest art-criticism and 
culture. D. in Paris, July 19, 1871. Емпү M. BISHOP. 


Delsarte System: an analytical, educational, wsthetie 
study of man and of art based upon Francois Delsarte's state- 
ment: “There is in the world a universal formula, namely, 
the trinity, that may be applied to all sciences and to all 
things possible.’ Man has sensation, mind, and soul, or, 
a vital, mental, and an emotional nature, each distinct but 
not separable from the other two. Tones express the vital 
nature, words the mental, gestures the emotional; the trin- 
ity formula is again applied to each. The body whose ac- 
tivity manifests the passions, thoughts, emotions, consists of 
three great members that correspond with the inner spirit- 
ual essence, "Thé limbs are the primary vital agent, the 
head the mental, the torso the enata Each agent is 
divided and subdivided into three: thus in the torso the 
abdominal zone is vital in expression, the lung zone men- 
tal, the heart zone emotional. 

The Formula applied to Motion.—All movements from 
the center (the body) are eccentric or vital, all toward the 
center concentric or mental, all around the center cen- 
tered or normal, The laws of opposition, succession, rhythm, 
altitude, force, direction, velocity, reaction are the princi- 
pal ones governing bodily motion and expression. 

In the U. S. this system has been popularized and devel- 
oped into a broad culture, artistic and utilitarian. It has 
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had influence on the plastic, graphic, decorative, literary, 
and histrionic arts, аш been made practical by the applica- 
tion of its fundamental principles to health. Delsarte 
taught the philosophy of expression, and illustrated by fa- 
cial and pantomimic series; from his teachings have been 
developed series of psychophysical exercises governed by the 
law of correspondence: " Every outward manifestation is 
the expression of an inner state." They consist of (1) re- 
laxing movements for removing over-nervation and con- 
serving vital energy; (2) energizing movements for directing 
the nerve-foree; (3) esthetic movements for harmonizing 
all of man's threefold powers—thus producing health, har- 
monious development, natural expression. 
Ему M. BisHop. 


Delta: the name originally applied to the triangular al- 
luvial plain in the mouth of the Nile, from its resemblance to 
the Greek letter А (delta). (See Eaypr, Ancient.) The 
name is now applied to any deposit of land-waste laid down 
by a river or stream at its mouth in а sea or lake. Deltas 
are stony when rapid streams descend from steep mountains 
into quiet waters; but the greater deltas of the world are 
formed by large rivers of gentle slope, whose detritus con- 
sists almost entirely of fine silt. Near their mouths such 
rivers give out distributary streams, diverging on either 
side, and thus spreading their silt over a deltoid area, On 
the delta of the Mississippi, such distributaries are called 
bayous. Deltas are generally very fertile, but their slow 
drainage and marshy surface often render them malarial, 
and their occupation is difficult from danger of flooding by 
overflow of the rivers or by invasion of high storm tides 
from the sea, The greater deltas of the world are those of 
the Mississippi. Mackenzie, Nile, Po, Ganges and Brahmapu- 
tra, and Hwang-ho. Deltas are wanting in rivers whose 
lower course has recently been submerged by depression of 
the land. See Estuary. 

Fan deltas are gently sloping alluvial deposits formed 
where steep streams run from mountain gorges out upon 
more open valleys or lowlands, as along the foot of the 
mountains that inclose the desert plain of Great Salt Lake. 
When a steep side-stream joins a larger river of gentle 
slope, a fan delta may push the river against the opposite 
side of its valley, as on the Rhône above Lake Geneva; or 
occasionally even obstruct the river and form a lake, as in 
Lake Pepin on the upper Mississippi above the entrance of 
the Chippewa. Similar fan deltas are rapidly formed in 
the lower valleys when the upper mountain slopes are de- 
forested, thus throwing much land waste into the streams, 
as in Savoy. They attain great size in arid regions, as in 
Southern California. See Rivers, FLoops, and Bran 

W. M. Davis. 


Delta: a territory of Venezuela; occupying the delta of 
the Orinoco river and extending southward along the coast 
to the boundary of English Guiana, claimed by Venezuela 
to be the Essequibo river. The western boundary N. of the 
Orinoco is the Cano Vagre or Manomo outlet of that river. 
S. of this river the western boundary is the Sierra Imataca, 
about 80 miles inland. England claims the most of the 
southern portion; area claimed by Venezuela, 25,347 sq. 
miles, The land is alluvial, generally heavily wooded, sub- 
ject. to overflow and malarial. Population almost exclu- 
sively Indian, whose dwellings are often in trees. Capital, 
Tucupita on the Manomo. M. W. H. 


Delue, de-lük', JEAN ANDRÉ, Е. К. S: a Swiss geologist 
and natural philosopher; b. in Geneva, Feb. 8, 1727. He 
invented а portable barometer, and published in 1772 Re- 
searches оп the Modifications of the Atmosphere. In 1778 
he removed to England; was chosen а fellow of the Royal 
Society, and became reader to the queen. He published in 
1778 Lelters, Physical and Moral, on the History of the 
Earth and Man, in which he defended the cosmogony of 
the Bible, and aseribed the formation of the present con- 
tinents to & great and violent revolution which occurred 
about 4,900 years ago. He wrote several other works in 
French. He became a professor in Góttingen in 1798, but 
subsequently returned to England, and died at Windsor, 
Nov. 7, 1817. 


Deluge [O. Fr. deluge : Ital. diluvio < Lat. diluvium, 
flood; di-, apart + lu'ere, wash]: an inundation or overflow 
of land by water, а term especially applied to the flood in 
the time of Noah, an account of which is given in Genesis 
vi, vil, and viii. It is often estimated to have occurred 
B. C. 2516, but its date may have been much earlier. The 
Jewish narrative seems to have been drawn from a double 
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source—an Elohistie document extending the duration of the 
Flood to a whole solar year, and alluding to the legal dis- 
tinction between clean and unclean, and а Jehovistic—but 
both sources agree in ascribing the Flood to the depravity 
of mankind, in the description of the rescue of Noah, and in 
the promise that a deluge shall never again take place. 
Traditions of the Flood occur in many countries. Among 
the more important of these is the Chaldwan account. pre- 
served in à fragment of Berosus, and somewhat resembling 
that given in the Bible. In many of its details it complete- 
ly coincides with the biblical narrative; thus in the triple 
letting out of the birds. Otherwise it seems founded on 
cuneiform sources, Mr. George Smith published (1872), 
from the cuneiform inscriptions, a very remarkable account 
of the Flood, corresponding in many particulars with those 
of Moses and Berosus. It was found in the library of King 
Asshurbanipal, and dates from about 660 в. с. Sisit (IHasisa- 
dra), an old Chaldean king, takes the place of the Nisuthros 
of Berosus and the Noah of Genesis. He describes the god- 
lessness of the world, the divine command to build an ark, 
the eoming of the Flood, ete. Bunsen states that no trace 
of Noah's deluge is found in the Chinese traditions, but mis- 
sionaries, both Protestant and Roman Catholic, assert that 
the Chinese have a story remarkably like that. contained. in 
the Bible. The Mahabharata of the Hindus contains still 
another tradition of the same event. The ancient Mexicans 
and many other tribes of American Indians have similar 
accounts, The same is true of the ancient Phoenicians, 
Greeks, апа many other nations, ancient and modern. 
Egyptian monuments appear to have no account of a gen- 
eral flood. 

It is now generally held by Christian scholars that the 
flood recorded in the Bible was local; and not. universal. 
The language of the original account does not necessarily 
imply more than this. 

Delusion : See Insanity. 

De Lutherbourg, PuniP James: French landscape 
ainter; b. in Strassburg about 1735: d. in. London, 1812. 
le was & pupil of Casanova: elected to the French Acad- 

emy; removed to London 1771, where he painted decora- 
tions for the opera-house, becoming celebrated for mechani- 
eal constructions. He excelled in landscapes, battle-pieces, 
and sea views; he etched his own designs. C. d. T. 

Delyannis, Т'нёороке: Greek statesman; b. at Kalavryta 
in 1826; Minister for Foreign Affairs, 1863; associated with 
the so-called Economical ministry, 1877 ; represented Greece 
at the Berlin Congress and was Premier 1885-86, and again 
in 1890, on the downfall of the Tricoupis ministry ; but on 
Mar. 1, 1892, was overthrown by Tricoupis, chiefly on account 
of his alleged incompetence in managing the finances. He 
was again Premier from Apr., 1895, to Apr., 1897. 


Dema'des (in Gr. Anuddns): an Athenian orator and dema- 
gogue, who was a violent opponent of Demosthenes. He 
was wittv, eloquent, and пой. and acquired great po- 
litical influence. He fought against Philip of Macedon at 
Chieronea, 338 B. c., but. afterward took a bribe from that 
king, and favored the interest of Philip and his son Alex- 
ander, He was put to death by order of Antipater (or Cas- 
sander) in 318 B. c. 


Demand and Supply: See PotiticaL Economy. 
Demantoid : Sce Garner. 


Demarcation, or Demarkation: a line or boundary by 
which one object is o or marked off from another; 
a limit ascertained and marked, or the act of ascertaining 
and marking a limit; the “dead line” between two armies. 
The * line of demarkation " is a name given especially to an 
imaginary north and south line drawn by Pope Alexander 
VI., 360 miles W. of the Azores, all newly discovered lands 
to the eastward being granted by him to Portugal and all 
westward to Spain (1404). 


Demarest, Davin D., D. D.: a minister of the Reformed 
(Dutch) Chureh ; b. in Oradell, Bergen eo, N. J., July 30, 
1819. He was a graduate of Rutgers College (1837) and the 
New Brunswick Theological Seminary (1840). After pas- 
torates in Reformed churches in Flatbush, N. Y.. New 
Brunswick, N. J., and Hudson, N. Y.. he became, in 1865, 
Professor of Pastoral Theology and Sacred Rhetoric in the 
New Brunswick Seminary, holding in connection with this 
other positions of trust and usefulness — D. June 21, 1898. 
He published Zhe Reformed Church. in America (New 
York, 1856; 4th ed. 1859): The Liturgical Spirit and Fea- 
tures of the Reformed Church tn America, in Centennial 
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Discourses (1876); History of the Theological Seminary at 
New Brunswick (in the centennial vol. of 1884); The Hu- 
guenots on the Hackensack (1880). WILLIS J. BEECHER, 


Demarest, Joux TERHUNE, D.D.: а minister of the 
Reformed (Dutch) Church; b. at Teaneck, N. J., Feb. 20, 
1813; graduated at Rutgers College (1834) and New Bruns 
wick Theological Seminary (1837). For more than twenty- 
five years he was pastor at New Prospect, N. J., and he has 
been emeritus pastor from 1885. During an interval in 
this pastorate, 1850-67, he was pastor at Minisink, principal 
of Шиги. Academy, and pastor at Pascack. He has 
published Airposition of the Eficient Cause of Req wera 
fron (New Brunswick, 1842); Aurpositran of 1 Peter (New 
York, 1851); Commentary on 2 Peter (1862); Christocniey, 
jointly with Dr. W. R. Gordon (1867 ; 2d ed. 1878); Com- 
mentary on the Catholic Epistles (1879). 

WILLIS J. BEECHER. 


Demavend': a volcanic mountain of Persia, about 45 
miles N. E. of Teherán ; is the highest peak of the Eiburz 
chain, which separates the low shores of the Caspian Sea 
from the high table-land of Persia. It has a conical form 
and a crater-shaped summit, which is covered with a lurze 
deposit of sulphur. Its height is 18.600 feet, as determine) 
by a Russian Caspian survey. An Englishman (Wiliam T. 
Thompson) ascended to the top of Demavend in 1837. Аз 
it is a conspicuous object from the great trade-route between 
India and Western Asia, it is connected with the carly Pir- 
sian legends much as Etna is with those of the Greeks Г 
is classed among extinct volcanoes, 

Dem"bea, Tzana, or Tana: a lake of Abvwssinia: in lat. 
12° N. and lon. 37? 15 E. ; 40 miles long, and has an aver- 
age width of 25 miles It occupies part of a fertile plain, 
and is 6,108 feet above the level of the sea. The Blue Nile 
issues from this lake. | 

Deme, or De’mos [Gr. d̃uos, people]: one of the smaller 
divisions of the ancient Attic tribes. When Clisthenes 
broke up the four old Attic tribes into ten new ones, Hers- 
otus states that he subdivided these into 100 demes, but as 
there is no other authority for such statement, and the num- 
ber of demes was actually 178 or 174, different explanations 
have been attempted of the passage in Herodotus, The 
demes were locu] divisions, in the registers of which the 
citizens had to enroll their names for political and citer 
purposes, These demes were named sometimes after plac. 
sometimes after persons, and those of the same tribe were 
not always adjacent, but might be in quite different parts 
of Attica. They had each its own presiding officer (8fpap yer. 
treasurer, and other officers, and its own assembly, in whic! 
the business of the deme was transacted. Lists of the 
names of the demes under their proper tribes are given by 
К. Е. Hermann, Griech. Ajterth., Anhang iv. ; bv Leake. in 
his Demes of Attica; and by Müller, Hist. Grec. Frucem. 
vol. ii., pp. 357—359. 

Demen'tia (Lat. deriv. of demens, demented : de, aff + 
mens, mind]: a form of insanity characterized by итин 
extinction of all the mental powers. It is one of the weet 
hopeless forms of mental disease. See INSANITY, 

Demera’ra: river of British Guiana, rising in the Ma^ 
сагі Mountains and flowing northward to the Caribbean 
Sea: length about 350 miles. The lower portion is navi 
gable for about 75 miles for large vessels, and above that 
small vessels ascend some distance farther to the Kaicon 
rapids. This part of the river was originally lined wit 
forest, but much of it is now under cultivation. The upet 
river flows through open lands, and is much obstructed. 
The Demerara has given its name to the most peoples 
county of Guiana, and the term is applied loosely to the 
whole colony, and in particular to the capital, GEORGETOWN 
(q. ®.). HERBERT Н. SMITH. 


Demesne, dée-meen', or Demain: in law, originally tha! 
portion of the lands belonging to a lord which was hell iu 
his own occupation or reserved for his immediate tee. 
Hence it is sometimes used to denote those parts of a mar 
which the lord has in his own hands. Copyhold estates are 
also considered demesnes, because the tenauts are held to re 
tain them only at the will of the lord. See Domain. 

Deme'ter: See CERES. 

Deme'trius (Russian, Dmi/rn): Czar of Russia, ususi! 
called the FALSE DEMETRIUS, Ile pretended to bea sen f 
Ivan IY., who at his death in 1584 left two sons, Feodor at: 
Demetrius. The latter died probably in 1591. The Fax 
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Demetrius raised an army of Poles in 1603, invaded Russia, 
anl defeated Boris in battle. He began to reign in Mos- 
cow in 1605, but his partiality to the Poles offended the 
Russians, Who revolted and killed him May 28, 1606. He 
was succeeded by Basil IIL, or Shuisky. See also DEME- 
TRICS THE FALSE. 

Deme’trius Phale’reus: Grecian orator and philoso- 
pher; b. at Phalerum in Attica about 345 B.c. He wasa 
disiple of Theophrastus the philosopher. He was ap- 
winted governor of Athens by Cassander in 317 B. C., and 
wld that office ten years. His administration was so pros- 
prous and popular that the Athenians erected to him, it is 
sid, 360 statues, He escaped to Egypt when Athens was 
taken by Demetrius Polioreetes in the year 306. Не was 
the author of many historical and philosophical works, 
which, with the exception of fragments, are not extant. D. 
in Egypt about 284 в. с. A rhetorical treatise On Style 
(тері épunvelas), Which bears the name of Demetrius Phale- 
reus, belongs in all probability to the first century B. c. It 
isto be found in Walz, ЈеЛеѓогех (reci, vol. ix. pp. 1-126, 
and Spengel, RAetores Greci, vol. iii, pp. 299—328. 

Revised by B. L. GILDERSLEEVE. 

Demetrius Poliorce’tes (in Gr. Anufrpios TloA«opxi s. 
Le. Demetrius the besieger of cities): King of Macedon; 
b about 338 B. c.; a son of Antigonus, King of Asia. lle 
was surnamed Polioreetes, besieger of cities, on account of 
his success as а general, He fought for his father against 
Ptolemy of Egypt in Syria. In 306 B. с. he captured Athens 
from Cassander, and defeated Ptolemy in a naval battle 
near Cyprus. His remarkable successes caused him to be 
treated by the Athenians with disgraceful servilitv, even to 
the extent of raising altars to him as a god, and, it is said, of 
allowing him to dwell in the Parthenon as the guest of Min- 
ета. He gave proof of superior military skill in a long 
siege of Rhodes, but he failed to take that city. After the 
death of Antigonus, and his own defeat at the battle of Ip- 
sus in Phrygia (301 B. с.), he lost his possessions in Greece, 

but subsequently, on forming an alliance. with Seleucus, re- 
gained them in part. He usurped the throne of Macedon in 
ЭН, but was driven out by Pyrrhus and Lysimachus, and 
finally was forced to surrender to his former ally, Seleucus, 
by whom he was held a prisoner till his death, about 286 
н.с. See Plutarch, Life of Demetrius. 
. Demetrius of Su’nium: Cynic philosopher, who en- 
Joyed a high reputation for correctness of. life and. firmness 
ot үр e. He lived at Rome under the emperors from 
Caligula to Domitian, and was the friend of Thraseas Pwtus 
and of Seneca. Living with the greatest strictness himself, 
he did not hesitate to censure even those in high position, 
for which freedom of speech he was banished. Пе is proba- 
bly the sume philosopher as the Demetrius of Corinth nen- 
toned by Philostratus, according to Ritter, who gives a sum- 
Mary of his doctrines in his //istory of Philosophy, vol. iv., 
P. 168, Eng. trans. He left no writings. 
HENRY DRISLER. 
Deme'trius So'ter (in Gr. Anuhrpios Serhp, 1. е. Deme- 
(rus the preserver; so called by the Babylonians because 
e them from their tyrants): King of Syria; b. about 
i jane а of Seleucus Philopator. He was a hostage 
MT n his father died in 175 B. C.. and his uncle, 
— Rong Р1рВалев, obtained the throne. Having escaped 
күш с In 161 he was proclaimed king by the Syrians. 
Мех: 5. паши the Maccabees, Syria was invaded by 
aud killed м; by whose army Demetrius was defeated 
tually bee m 150 в. с. His son, Demetrius Nicator, even- 
ame King of Syria. 
sgt metrins the False: pretender to the throne of Rus- 
Wis e urge his claim in 1607. He affirmed that he 
manv baro the son of Ivan IV., and was supported by 
ur the fire ns. He was killed by a Tartar chief in 1610, 
» : rst pretender, see DEMETRIUS. 
tum. ишн Triclin’ ius: Greek scholiast of the fifteenth 
cles which lor nown for a recension of the text of Sopho- 
К Served as a basis of subsequent revisions. 
mposed scholia on Sophocles, first published by 
IS edition, and two other works on the same 
on the meters (wep) uérpwy), the other on the 
е com piled eer enr), which, however, are of no great value. 
ophanes Cholia also on Hesiod, Pindar, und Aris- 
: HENRY DRISLER. 


Deme’ 
1530 4. иш Ze’nus: a writer of Zaevuthus, who, about 
» translated the Batrachomyomachia into modern 
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Greek in the so-called eíxo wodcrixol (popular verses) This 
is printed in llgen's edition of the Homerie Hymns, pp. 
123-139, with a Latin translation by M. Crusius. The best 
edition is that of Miillach, Berlin, 1837. Ile composed a 
poem in the same measure on Alexander the Great, printed 
at Venice, 182U. 

Demidoff: a Russian noble family, distinguished for the 
possession of great wealth, and the devotion of it to works 
of practical benevolence. The founder of the family was 
Nikita, b. 1665, who established the first. iron-foundry in 
Siberia, and was ennobled by Peter the Great in 1720. Nico- 
LAI, Who fought against the Turks in 1789, raised and fitted 
out aregiment at his own expense when Napoleon invaded 
Russia, 1812, and became a count and a privy councilor; 
added rich gold and silver mines to the family estate. His 
son, ANATOLI, author and patron of learning, b. 1812, mar- 
ried the daughter of Jerome Bonaparte ; wrote, in. conjunc- 
tion with several French authors and artists who accom- 
panied him on his travels, Voyage dans la Russie méridion- 
ale et la Crimée, par la Hongrie, Valachie et Moldavie (4 
vols, Paris, 1539—41). D.in Paris, 1870. P. M. Corby. 


Demi-gods (literally, half-gods): fabulous heroes of the 
Greek and Roman mythologies. They were sometimes dei- 
fied heroes, and sometimes the offspring of a divinity and 
a mortal. 


De Mille. James: Canadian author; b. at St. John, N. B., 
in Aug., 1837, and graduated at Brown University in 1854. 
He was Professor of Classics at Acadia College 1860—65, and 
of History and Rhetoric at Dalhousie College 1865—80, 
Among his works ure Helene's Household (New York, 1858); 
Andy O' Hara (1860); The Soldier and the Spy (1865); The 
American Baron (1870); An Open Question (1872); The 
Living Link (1874); Treatise on Rheloric (1878). D. at 
Halifax, N. S., in 1890. NEIL MACDONALD. 


Demi-lune [Fr. demi, half (< Lat. dimidius) + lune, 
moon < Lat. luna ; so called because it is somewhat crescent- 
shaped]: in fortification, an outwork constructed to cover 
the curtain and the shoulders of the bastions. It is composed 
of two faces and two flanks, the former being inclined at & 
salient angle toward the outside. 


Deming: town and railway center (founded in 1881); 
Grant со., New Mexico (for location of county, see map of 
New Mexico, ref. 14-Q); has four churches, fine publie 
schools. an extensive factory for the reduction of canaigre, 
or tannin plant, which is indigenous and abundant on the 
surrounding plain, and sampling-works, Deming is the 
center of a leading silver-producing region, and is sur- 
rounded by an immense cattle-range. Pop. (1890) 1,186; 
(1893) estimated, 1,600. EDITOR or “ HEADLIGHT.” 


Demiur’gus, or Dem'iurge [Gr. önutoupyés. handicrafts- 
man, artisan; aterm applied in the Platonie philosophy to 
the Creator: 55juos, public. pertaining to the people (ĝuos) 
+ tpyov, work]: a word originally applied to an artisan or 
workman; afterward used by Plato, and especially by the 
Neo-Platonists and the Gnosties, to designate the Creator of 
the world, who was conceived by the Gnostics to be in- 
ferior to the Supreme Deity. In their fantastic elabora- 
tion of the doctrine of emanation the demiurge generally 
denotes the principle which, by entering chaos, produced 
the world. The name was also given to the highest magis- 
trates in some of the Grecian cities. 


Demmin, dem-meen': atown of Prussia; in Pomerania; 
on the river Peene; about 75 miles W. N. W. of Stettin (see 
map of German Empire, ref. 2-G). It is very old and was 
formerlv fortified, but its fortifications have been demol- 
ished. It has manufactures of machinery, bells, ironware, 
bricks, lime, hats, woolen and linen fabries, hosiery, etc. 
Pop. (1890) 10,852. 

Democe'des (in Gr. Anpoxh3ns): Greek physician of Cro- 
tona; b. about 550 B. c. He was taken prisoner by the Per- 
sians, and carried to the court of Darius I., to whom he gave 
medical advice. The Queen Atossa, whose favor Democedes 
had gained, persuaded Darius to send him to Greece with a 
small party of Persians on a secret mission.  Democedes es- 
eaped from them and returned to Crotona. 


Democh'ares (in Gr. Azuoxdpns): Athenian orator; а 
nephew of Demosthenes; a leader of the anti-Macedonian 
party. He was banished about 295 B. c., but returned in 
287 or 286. after which he rendered important service as 
minister of finance. D. after 280 B. c. 
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Dem'ocles (in Gr. AzuokA5s) : Attic orator trained in the 
school of 'l'heophrastus; & contemporary and opponent of 
DExocHaRES (7. v.). He is believed to have left written ora- 
tions, since Dionvsius of Halicarnassus attributes to him an 
oration previously aseribed to Dinarehus. Dionysius and 
Suidas call him Democlides. 


Democracy [Gr. 55uoxkparía; 8500s, people + xpdros, power]: 
government by the people; a state in which the people at 
large possess the whole sovereignty. There are but three 
clearly distinguishable methods of government—the mon- 
archical, the aristocratic, and the democratic; that is to sav, 
the rule of one, of a number, or of the whole. The prefixes 
despotic, hereditary, and elective merely describe varieties 
of the first; an oligarchy is only а particular kind of the 
second: and such terms as republic and commonwealth im- 
port little that is distinctive as to abe structure. Of 
sovereignty in other forms there has been ampo experience, 
but governments based exclusively upon the democratic 
principle, without any admixture of other elements, have 
not been known until a recent period on any considerable 
scale. But see Thomas Erskine May’s Democracy in Europe. 

Essential Principles of Democracy.—A pure or simple de- 
mocracy deciding questions of policy by direct vote is perhaps 
competent to the exercise of supreme power in an independent 
state of slight extent; opinions concur in denouncing it as 
impracticable in a large one. The representative form may 
therefore be regarded as the only practicable method of ad- 
ministering government оп the democratic principle. Соп- 
sistently with it political power may be denied to some 
members of the state, who are nevertheless entitled to pro- 
tection and such privileges as are suitable to their condition. 
Age, sex, or ascertained unfitness may form grounds of ex- 
clusion; so in respect to a distinct race very inferior in 
numbers, as, for instance, the whites of Haiti. The right to 
exclude criminals after their guilt has been ascertained is 
indispensable to the preservation of social order—and, prac- 
tically, it may be aimed against a class, as in the known in- 
stance of certain polygamists—but it should never operate 
otherwise than upon the offending individual as а conse- 
quence of his personal delinquency. Even in this case per- 
nicious opinions can not properly be held to impair the citi- 
zen-right, though foreigners known to entertain them may 
be denied naturalization or hospitality in any form. With 
this qualification it may be broadly asserted that democracy, 
as а principle, entitles each citizen, in common with every 
other, to an equal interest in the state. A government based 
upon it can acknowledge no conflicting interests among the 
people to be favored or opposed. All its legitimate ends are 
accomplished when public safety and individual liberty are 
maintained. Where the voice of the people is actually sov- 
ereign this must ever be the fact, for it is an irresistible de- 
duction of reason that the supreme will never can inten- 
tionally enact a law which is not E or, in other words, 
lay upon its own freedom any needless restraint. Hence the 
axiom that in a democracy every positive regulation, not 
actually indispensable to the publie and general welfare, 
which restrains or even indirectly tends to restrain, indi- 
vidual liberty in any degree, however slight, so far violates 
the spirit of the constitution. 

Democracy and Privileged Classes.—The existence of 
classes is the very essence of monarchy. Their interests are 
necessarily adverse—a circumstance enforcing upon the rul- 
ers a general activity in support of their pre-eminence. In 
states actually or approximately despotic standing armies 
and frequent wars are the forces for this purpose; where a 
nominal place is assigned to the democratic principle per- 
manent political parties might serve in lieu of the soldier to 
pee the political machinery, but in general they only sup- 
plement him. Thus in great monarchies the so-styled com- 
mon people have always been oppressed by enormous estab- 
lishments, military or naval, or both. These are easily jus- 
tified to unreflecting observers on the score of necessity, for, 
aggressive wars by monarchs in furtherance of ambitious de- 
signs being of constant recurrence, armed organization for 
defense seems a requisite. War, with its inherent rapine and 
cruelty, is not, indeed, due to the crimes of any one monarch ; 
but the fuet remains patent that it is an evil founded in the 
principle of monarchy, and inseparable from it. The active 
and enterprising spirits of every clime and age have found se- 
ductive occupation in these war-establishments, and through 
their agency large portions of society have always been with- 
drawn from useful employments to feed upon the labor of 
the rest. (Compare Herbert Spencer's Political Institutions, 
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chapters xvii., xviii., on the Militant and Industrial Types 
of Society.) The annals of government are consequently 
little else than a recital of the devices by which from the 
beginning every civil society has been preyed upon by its 
own official corps. This is easily effected wherever mon- 
archy or aristocracy prevails. Democracy, being based 
upon absolute equality, admits of no governing class, nor of 
any interest adverse to the people in those who conduct the 
ublic business, But by artifice and irregular methods the 
atter may become a class, may grasp powers incompatible 
with the nature of the government, and may involve their 
country in all the evils incident to hereditary rule. Perse- 
eution for moral nonconformity may be from time to time 
'racticed until resistance is provoked and a color atfonici 
* war. To this condition the grandly patriotic spirit en- 
gendered by free institutions gives great force and breadth ; 
the entire people at once rush to arms, and public debt is 
incurred at à pace twentyfold more rapid than would be 
tolerated under the cautiously regulated corruption of mon- 
archies. These are abuses, and are deviations from the dem- 
ocratic principle. 

Democracy in the U. S.—The founders of the U.S. recog- 
nized not only the ineptitude of monarchy and aristocracy, 
but the necessity of repressing in the newly conceived sys- 
tem their most conspicuous abuses. Standing armies were 
denounced as dangerous to liberty; wars for the extension 
of territory were regarded as unjust, foreign alliances as in- 
expedient, and public debt as mischievous; but, strangely 
enough, no barriers whatever were instituted against апу of 
these practices. On the contrary, powers to introduce and 
foster the most dangerous of them were expressly delegated, 
in the name of the people, to their public agents. The 
natural ill-effects were foreseen; but they were deemed sus- 
ceptible of being kept within endurable bounds. Monarchy 
and aristocracy were indeed effectually repudiated for the 
time. Neither could long exist without hereditary distine- 
tions, nor could these be upheld where commerce in land 
was free, and inheritances were equally partible bv com- 
pulsion or from social habit; so primogeniture and the 
accustomed contrivanees for rendering estates permanent- 
ly inalienable were extirpated. But the E of the 
шшш Union invested the national government with 
most of the powers by which the few had oppressed the 
many in all previous times. The State governments wen 
framed in the same way. The powers of government in 
common use, originally designed by the officcholding aristac- 
racy to create or uphold their own interests against the 
governed mass, were all sanctioned. Under the vicious and 
unjust systems previously existing they were no doubt in- 
dispensable; they were therefore assumed to be necessary. 
even іп а representative democracy. As the checks and 
balances of the mixed system existing in England had de 
veloped the best administration then known, it was thought 
that, monarchy and all hereditary distinctions being ex- 
cluded, complexity would afford adequate preventives of 
official malversation. The same exam le induced a reliance 
upon the free action of political parties as a motive-power 
to keep the official counterchecks in healthy action. Obvious 
distinctions between the old and the new governments seem 
to have been overlooked. In the former permanently antag- 
onistic interests were legalized, and so commingled in the 
political constitution as to induce and necessitate continual 
conflict as a duty. Each of the three estates was ther 
obliged to maintain a constant contention with the others. 
in order to protect its own peculiar and rightful privileges: 
while in the U. S. there were to be no classes, no separate 
estates, and no peculiar privileges. Everything was reduced 
to the dead level of absolute equality; there was nothing 
fundamental that needed a check or required to be bal- 


anced. np by а permanently privileged class had 
heretofore been the grievance of nations. Such a contra- 


diction in terms, and apparently in fact, as oppression of 
the people by themselves was not anticipated : to their 
virtue and intelligence it was therefore committed to carry 
the experiment to its full fruition, with an admonitorv warn- 
ing that perpetual vigilance was the price of liberty. The 
extent to which popular vigilance could be kept in benefi- 
cial action was then a problem; in some respects it is stills. 

The Tendency of Political Parties.—In a great and pro 
— state the private interests of business or pleasure af- 
ord engrossing employments. Minds fully occupied with 
such subjects can not be at the same time employed on Jars? 
conceptions of governmental policy and in devising plns 
for their execution. The wealthy are regardless of govem- 
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mental action, unless led to seek aid for their private enter- 
prises through official favoritism. The necessary — 
tion of the citizens in their private affairs, not lack of judg- 
ment or intelligence, is the great impediment to wise and 
just administration in representative democracies, There 
Is much injustice on both sides in the mutual eriminations 
which disfigured the early debates of parties in the U. S. on 
this topic. It was never a fact that one party distrusted the 
popular judgment, or that the other relied upon it. All the 
leaders well knew that, as the political system was arranged, 
the people could never act directly on publie affairs, and 
those leaders failed to devise an effectual method of securing 
in permanence the choice of desirable legislators, It is a de- 
leion to suppose that in a representative democracy popu- 
lar attention can be kept riveted on public affairs by the 
contentions of party. ln mixed governments this may be 
posible. ‘There antagonistical parties are supposed to be 
founded on conflicting ideas or principles expressed іп in- 
telligible maxims, and the original faith of each party, to- 
gether with the social and political condition in which it 
originated, is consequently perpetuated in the same lines 
from generation to generation, It may thus acquire a fixed 
place in the mind and heart, and may become an active 
moral sentiment. In a representative democracy there is no 
legitimate basis for just and honorable antayonisms of this 
permanent character. Asin the nature of things was in- 
evitable, the so-called political parties have ever since been 
gradually losing their hold upon distinctive opinions, and 
tending toa unity of views and purposes in which princi- 
ples have little part. With such a unity parties ean be noth- 
Ing more than bands of rival leaders, keeping on foot, and 
employed as their respective forces, bodies of traders in the 
business or occupation of manipulating the masses, the bal- 
lots, or the returns. A government carried on by such agen- 
cles must at last attain a worse perfection than any which 
could exist under monarchical forms, According to these 
the king and his nobles, as ruling officers, have a permanent 
Interest in the state descendible to their heirs, For the pro- 
tection of that inheritance and for the benefit of their pos- 
terity they will take some care of the state. In а repre- 
sentative democracy the officeholders of the hour are the 
rulers of the hour; their term is brief, and if eorrupt they 
vill. like the similarly situated pashas of ‘Turkey, make haste 
to grow rich, for their positions are soon to be surrendered 
to others. 
Abuse of Power by the Official Class.—It is not through 
ке contending for control of the government that the 
nefits of democracy can be realized. The principle it- 
self must be placed beyond the power of such parties. 
ennanent barriers, like those devised against monarchy, 
must be introduced, which shall absolutely restrain gov- 
ernmental agents—that is to sav, the ofliceholders—from 
ain! | A pup Det indispensably necessary to the common 
uer E це offices and employments must be thus ren- 
EAT estrable to the indolent and the avaricious, This 
узуш aa Бе estublished by a representative de- 
от archical principles are directly ene to 
bn od pus of — and wholly incompatible with it. 
iente — depends upon the question whether a per- 
older ‘can be and capable supervision of the ruling office- 
hor exped a among those who neither hold 
multitecs Ice—that is to say, among the burden-bearing 
e who support the official corps. In effect, and 
¥ too during advanced stages of political 
ally become alti. Organized class of office-seekers will aetu- 
J— les of the party in power. Their function is 
cerning Brno E the people a belief that a conflict. con- 
revolutions of n E is ever going оп. Through the ordinary 
tween ше] и political lottery such contestants divide be- 
orms of law c bu alternately enjoy, all that through the 
been known i е wrung from the multitude. They have 
the means of Мне in perfect harmony before elections 
emergency; accomplishing a prearranged result, On public 
in acts oy CS the heroic virtues do indeed exhibit themselves 
Acts of great disi ee и A 
lis spirit display nterestedness, but there is very little of 
dition, In ut ayed while nations are in their normal con- 
Country the ieee ey small or greatly impoverished 
Opportunities: t stural to rulers may, indeed, be without 
NO Possible safer utan а great and prosperous state there is 
€ machinery oru against robbery by those who contro] 
equate to effect th еттеп, if the machinery be in itself 
pacity, Those hs заб object when pushed to its utmost ca- 
always Promot M 10 enact the laws and administer them will 
е their private interests at the public eost if 
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vested with sufficient power. Such is human nature, no mat- 
ter what form or name the government may adopt. Democ- 
racy accepts this as an indisputable truth, and, distrusting all 
rulers, it gives to none of them any power that can safely be 
withheld. The policy of instituting checks upon power un- 
avoidably granted, though not to be absolutely repudiated, 
is of little value. Appointing one set of official persons to 
watch another is a bootless contrivance. The remedy really 
aggravates the disease; it fosters the primary evil of gov- 
ernment—a multiplication of public agents. The watcher 
and the watched soon learn to co-operate for joint benefit in 
the work of deluding the mass, whom it is the interest of 
both to circumvent. The judiciary may form an exception. 
The ancient practice of assigning reasons for the judgment 
pronounced still exists, and the duty is regarded as unavoid- 
able. This, with the institution of review on appeal, does 
afford a protection of some strength. Besides, for the honor 
of our common nature let it be said, as it is true, that the 
habitual study of justice tends to create a sincere love of it. 
The inherent vice of all governments is a tendency among 
the official rulers to devour the people's substance, and the 
onlv remedy is in & strict application of the demoeratie 
pono All powers which can be dispensed with should 
зе withheld from the government, and numerous vicious 
methods now in the highest favor should be suppressed. 
Permitting revenue or the means of defraying publie ex- 
penditures to be drawn from duties, imposts, excises, loans, 
or any source whatever other than immediate taxation en- 
ables those who control the administration to conceal their 
waste of the people's wealth, and protects them from any 
effective supervision, Compelling them to procure all rev- 
enue from the last named source would obviate these 
evils. 

Safeguards against Official Extravagance in the U. S.— 
In a democratie State of wide extent it is evident that 
the whole electoral body can not govern directly. Even 
were the electors composed only of the most learned and 
enlightened of the non-officeholders, they could afford 
neither the time nor leisure to govern directly by their own 
act, or to watch the machinery of government in its varied 
details, and by that sort of guardianship prevent abuse. 
They could not even study, in this extended sphere, the 


character and capacity of their representatives. To hope 
for any of these things were idle and visionary. There is 


only one thing that the mass can do to secure good govern- 
ment. Each citizen can for himself—and if suitably spurred 
to the duty he will—give attention to preventing levies 
upon his own private purse, made directly before his eyes 
by government officials. Because of this tendency of the 
human mind a supervisory spirit among taxpaying elec- 
tors may be evoked. In great emergencies patriotic zeal 
may be relied upon, but the needs of everyday life can be 
supplied in no other way than by thus appealing to the 
common and constantly active impulses of mere individual 
self-interest. The difficulty of inducing the citizen to pay 
taxes directly must be admitted. The very quality of 
mind which 1s relied upon for thus controlling public ex- 
penditure, and consequent taxation, creates an aversion to 
this duty. The evil art of the politician who calls himself 
a statesman consists in perceiving and acting п the ab- 
surd preference for being robbed extensively through the 
secret and unfelt instrumentality of duties, excises, and the 
like, rather than paying directly moderate exactions in the 
form of taxes. This weakness of the citizen forms the 
strength of those evil counselors who misgovern the State. 
It must be corrected or intolerable evils will ensue. In 
the action of Congress, of the State legislatures, and of 
the municipalities official extravagance has been fostered to 
a shocking extent by allowing these unfelt methods of rais- 
ing revenue, borrowing money for long terms on the public 
eredit being the most prominent. Unless the numerous 
governments intertwined in the American system can be 
checked in this career, the system itself must ere long per- 
ish. This ean not be accomplished otherwise than by abso- 
lutely forbidding all methods of obtaining revenue or funds 
for outlay other than immediate taxation. Simple taxation 
must always be paid, in the first instance, by those who pos- 
sess property. A policy which would draw directly at the 
moment of need, and from the pockets of this class, through 
the immediate ageney of the taxgatherer, the whole supply 
for public expenditure, would keep its members, from a re- 
БА to theirown private interests, under the TT of a 
constant and potent stimulus to restrain injudicious enter- 
prises in war or peace. 
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Effect of Public Debt.—The creation of publie debt dimin- 
ishes present drafts upon the people, as ieee excises, and 
the like expedients conceal them. Both, consequently, facili- 
tate wars and needless public works, If every governmental 
outlay were Immediately defrayed by the taxpayers, very dif- 
ferent results would ensue. ‘The most wary and influential of 
the citizens, instead of being tempted to foster expense, would 
find in the approach of the unwelcome taxgatherer a potent 
stimulus to labor for its prevention. The consequent diminu- 
поп of government jobs would relieve from public employ 
the multitudes whom corrupt officials now drive to the polls 
as cattle to the shambles. The favoritism displayed in taxing 
all others for the means to confer a bounty upon manufac- 
turers would likewise disappear, The obtaining of revenue 
by secret or unfelt methods, independently of its keeping up 
a costly and vicious establishment, is in itself a positive 
evil. А sensibly felt pressure, in the form of taxation, is an 
indispensable provocative to vigilance among the taxpaying 
electors, 

Proper Limits of TLegislation.—By means of general laws 
admitting of no favoritism or partiality all requisite facili- 
ties, through corporate forms or otherwise, should be afforded 
to individuals for conducting every deseription of lawful 
business, This should include banking. insurance, the es- 
tablishing of roads, canals, docks, fairs, or markets, and the 
furnishing of supplies of every description, Under this 
head there is the greatest room for progress in effectively 
applying the democratic principle, so as to prevent any 
needless action by the government, or the employment of 
its officers in any affairs that experience might show could 
be safely committed to individuals as a business, Regulation 
by general laws being sufficient, no power should exist to 
create, repeal, or aller any private corporation, Monopolies 
and fraudulent or extortionate rivalmes in trade should be 
alike prohibited, as well as all power of enacting private 
laws, A general structural law for each kind of civil di- 
vision, say counties, towns, cities, and villages, should be 
adopted, subject to alteration only by amendments like- 
wise general in their application. This would at once reduce 
the volume of statute law, simplify its form, conduce to its 
intelligibility, diminish litigation, and restrain corrupt prac- 
tices. Under a system of which this affords a specimen, 
laws might become few, simple, and easily understood. 
There would not be seen in one single State of the Union a 
legislative body sitting for four months of each year, sur- 
rounded by a hired lobby, and engaged in confounding the 
courts and the people with 2,000 pages of additional legis- 
lation, most of it hurriedly passed during the last week of the 
session in such confusion and disorder that the clerks, if dis- 

osed, can make alterations in bills after their passage and 
fore their formal engrossment or authentication as laws, 
Little progress has been made in the application of the 
democratie principle since its о Few of the steps 
hitherto taken or as yet proposed by parties with that pro- 
fessed object are of a beneficial tendency. A State S Don 
system was deemed judicious, and. had, in its early stages, 
a beneficial effect. It dispelled that low grade of ignorance 
which was the only evil under this head demanding strong 
measures, But in — of time the trading politician 
seized upon State education, and rendered it, to a consider- 
able extent, another foster-parent of the jobbery and elec- 
tioneering abuses incident to a loose administration. It is in 
some places enormously expensive, a means of official patron- 
age, апа a football to be tossed to and fro in factious con- 
tentions, involving at times a plain infraction of religious 
liberty. Religion can exist only as a conviction deeply 
seated in the individual mind, and it is believed to be essen- 
tial in forming good citizens; yet from the varietv of its 
forms non-interference with it by government is а fixed 
democratic dogma. Theoretically, there seems an incon- 
sistency in these propositions, but. practically they are found 
to harmonize. Religious convictions bring into full action 
the voluntary principle. and divine worship is nowhere more 
amply provided for than in the U.S. Tue differences of 
opinion constituting what is called sectarianism, apart from 
which religion is unknown, form the precise objection to 
governmental interference with religious worship hitherto 
relied upon. The statesman’s assumed aid to either if it do 
not begin in aetual obstruction is sure to end there. 

Reforms needed tn the U. Si—(a) The Civil Service.— 
There is room for the introduction of many real reforms, 
Short terms and frequent elections аге no doubt necessary 
as tothe chief executive and the legislative bodies. Due 
responsibility to the real sovereignty—i. e. the people—can 
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not otherwise be maintained; but as to all other officers r- 
movals should be for cause only—that is to say, fault or in- 
capacity. Rotation in respect. to public agents of any kind 
is a mistake in doctrine, Faithful service and proved сарае 
ity are singular grounds of disqualification. — It must be ail- 
mitted, however, that no absolute right of the citizen is 
invaded by introducing certain limits to eligibility, апі 
expediency may require it in respect to one office. Indeed, 
it can hardly be doubted that & bax quarantine should te 
required between exercising military comand and aspiring 
to the chief magistracy. | 

(д) The Registration of Voters.—To guard against fraud, 
registry laws are expedient in densely peopled districts, A 
considerable period should elapse between the registry and 
the vote, without allowing exceptions on account of inter- 
mediate changes in residence. The more fixed and perma- 
nent the elector’s habits, the better his duties will bv per- 
formed. No public interest is subserved by a multitudincus 
or floating constituency ; it is enough if the electoral bady 
be sufliecientlv large to secure efficient supervision in the 
choice of representatives. It would be expedient to exclude 
from the elective franchise all officers and employees те 
ceiving pay from the publie, and vast benefits would reu: 
if severe penalties were decreed against: any who shoul 
compel this class to contribute toward the expense of elec- 
tious, 

(c) Conflicting State Laws— The Federal Governmn: 
was designed as an organ of limited powers, vet it ha 
exhibited ample capacity to crush or modify at will not 
only State institutions, but the States themselves Pras- 
tically considered, the latter exist merely by sufferance. 
holding, as it respects the essentials of political power, no 
higher relation to the central authority than towns or coun- 
ties do to the States in which they are situated. As bul- 
warks of liberty or constitutional rights they are nearly 
if not entirely powerless. But while thus superannuatet 
and rendered ineffectual for the high purposes of the found- 
ers, they exercise а power which tends to serious mis 
chiefs, Through their conflicting legislation, enforced br 
independent judiciaries, they may ultimately derange the 
laws concerning trade, contracts, and some other subjects of 
general concern. By the identity of their language, moral 
ideas, and social habits, and by their essential proxiniity 
effected through railroads and telegraphs, the inhabitants 
of the U.S. have become commercially and socially one 
nation, Conflicting laws and a jarring jurisprudence 
among them should be prevented, if prevention be prac 
ticable. А court of ultimate appeal. as well from the State 
as from the Federal tribunals, composed of judges seleicl 
һу the States, and neither subject to official interference 
nor possessing coercive machinery of its own. might pr- 
serve this desirable unity of jurisprudence throughout ti 
whole country, and might also defend the autonomy of the 
States, 

The course of reform suggested would eventually mathe 
the democratic system by securing to all citizens the ип 
measure of freedom, affording material progress every ам 
to its most perfect development which an equal and impar- 
tial Government сап bestow, and terminating official ws 
rule. Its aim is to break the scepter of the trading polities, 
and thus, at last, to establish liberty on the only relini- 
basis—a popular censorship on democratie principles, jer 
petually stimulated to its duty by the simple operatien: 
intelligent self-interest. 

The fullest treatment of the questions here outlined + 
found in Bryce's American Commonwealth, Compare Ik 
Tocqueville, Democracy in America; Stickney, Дешт? 
Government; and an anonymous work, Class Tuferests iN ¥ 
York) See also Burgess, Political Science. and Consti^w 
tional Law. Compare articles REPUBLIC, and SOVERElUXTN. 

Revised by A. T. HADLEY. 


Democ’rates (in Gr. Aguokpárns) : a supposed Pythagora! 
philosopher (of whose personal life no notice has come dos 
to us) under whose name a collection of moral savings сайл 
the “Golden Maxims” (удира хроса?г) has come down to ct: 
time. These are written in the fone dialect, and are remata- 
able for their simple and correct. character, whieh ВУ 
recommends them even to a modern reader. The authers 
otherwise unknown, and the age of the collection is net d= 
termined. They are printed along with the collection vf 
DEMOPHILUS (4. t.). 


Democrates: an Attic orator who lived in the tirıe 
Demosthenes, and was an opponent of the Macedo 
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arty. He is mentioned in the Decrees in the oration of 
emosthenes, De Corona, as serving with Demosthenes on 
two embassies—the one to Philip to receive the oaths, the 
other to the Thebans to enlist them on the side of Athens 
against Philip. 


Democratic Party: one of the two great political parties 
ofthe U. S. In studying its history the fact should be borne 
in mind that no party can be free throughout its career from 
apparent inconsistencies, in which its original characteristics 
will be for a time lost, and its genuine significance obscured 
by its temporary policy. 

From the very nature of men opposing parties — 
to be a necessity. Roughly speaking. there is a radical 
difference between those who prefer change, and those who 
are in favor of the existing order of things. The force which 
lies in the direction of progress and the conservatism which 
desires to preserve are always in opposition. By whatever 
name men choose to designate the voluntary organizations 
into which thev array themselves, it may be laid down as a 
general proposition that there will always be found those 
who may be designated as progressive and those who may 
be called conservative. 

Wherever there is any form of freedom political parties 
will be organized, and the two great divisions will be of 
those who believe that all powers spring from the people, 
and those who, in some form or other, believe that powers 
are inherent in those who are called to rule. These two lines 
of division—that between the radical and conservative, and 
that between those who believe in delegated and those who 
believe in inherent powers—can not always be parallel. The 
history of a party will be somewhat like the meanderings of 
&great river. The general direction will always be toward 
the ocean, but there will be frequent windings, some making 
very sharp horseshoe bends, so that the casual observer, 

stulving only a particular period, will be wholly unable 
to understand the drift of the party or to comprehend its 
current. 

The Theory of Government proclaimed тп the Declaration 
of Independence.—The formation of the colonies in America 
necessarily produced difference of interests between these 
communities, There were also some differences in blood 
and religion, so that there never was a time when all the 
colonies were completely homogeneous, and in the nature of 
the ease it was and alwavs will be impossible that this should 
be. The climatie influences which have so potent and subtle 
а power will alwavs create differences of interests between 
New England and the cotton States; between the wheat- 

growing States of the Northwest and the mineral regions of 
опг mountain-ranges. There is an occult growth for which 
же can not entirely account, even under the same general 
conditions, as is demonstrated by the national peculiarities 
Which can be instantly discovered as one crosses the imagi- 
nary lines in European countries, The institution of slavery 
Itself had two distinct influences—one to compact those col- 
nies in which it was profitable, the other to separate the 
colonies into two divisions. The difference in population 
A a6 —— the colonies also raised troublesome ques- 
canal t rat if there had been no division among the Amer- 
WR onies on the grave question of separation from the 

Ish empire, and they had attempted simply to form a 


union 3 AP . 
е Xt would have been a difficult and delicate matter: 
Possibly it would not have been feasible except under the 


luno enthusiasm and the eminent leaders which the Revo- 
A on produced. To secure national independence our fore- 
CTS Were obliged to pass over those other questions which 


might 2 

might ave been impossible of mutual compromise and 
*tlement, | 

com, justify that revolution it was necessary to agree upon 
some theor : 


y of government, and that has never been so well 
as Іп the Declaration of Independence. It has 
tha fe true that God created men in his own likeness; 
man са this necessarily resulted the truth that man as 
equal of capable of self-government, and therefore was the 
men wher У Other man, and therefore free; that these 
each Sonar organized into communities ought to be equal in 
that the Shi ; and that each community ought to be free; 
ciety Was nly reason which. justified the organization of so- 
rights whi 4 Protection of its members in those inalienable 

erefore Ch follow from freedom and e uality. All powers, 
Which аар be delegated powers, and the only basis upon 
govem emment could rest would be the consent of the 

or the purpose of securing national independ- 
communities could unite'with each other, so as 


expressed 
always bee 
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to give to each the power of all and yet to preserve to each 
its freedom and equality. Upon this theory, proclaimed in 
the Declaration of Independence, the Continental Congress 
representing the thirteen colonies necessarily was recognized 
as having a principal from whom it received its powers, and 
in whose name it acted. That principal was primarily the 
thirteen colonies acting separately, but the power exercised 
in each eolony by virtue of which these delegates were chosen 
was also a delegated power, being given by the people of 
each colony, and therefore the principal was the peoples of 
each colony respectively. In that Continental Congress and 
among those who were conspicuous in the war were men 
who received these opinions with grave questioning; they 
doubted whether liberty eould be preserved under such in- 
stitutions; they could. not rid themselves of the old concep- 
tion that in some form governments possessed their powers 
inherently. When it is remembered that for many centuries 
kings reigned and parliaments enacted laws by divine right, 
that for much the larger part of what we call the history of 
our race men ruled by virtue of authority not derived from 
those ruled; when we recall the struggle between Church 
and state, it is not strange that among the ablest of those 
patriots were men who adhered to these traditional opinions. 
А "strong" government was held to be necessary to pre- 
serve order, and a strong government meant one in which 
the rulers were practically without limitation, and where 
the people were without rights, having only privileges. Pa- 
ternalism as used in the vernacular of to-day is simply 
another form of stating the old claim made by Church and 
king. by whatever name they might choose to call it, that 
the power and right to rule were not derived from the con- 
sent of the governed. Under this theory, of course, men 
were not citizens, but subjects; communities were not free 
and equal or autonomous ; distinetions and privileges were 
of favor; taxation was а kingly prerogative, 1ts extent, sub- 
ү: and mode to be determined by kingly diseretion; pub- 
ie moneys belonged to the publie authorities, who were not 
trustees for its expenditure. Under this theory splendid 
empires were possible, and superb monuments of human 
progress created. 

The Formation of Parties.—Even some of those who be- 
lieved that power rested in the people and was delegated by 
them doubted the success of free institutions, except in 
communities comparatively restricted in territory and small 
in population; that law and order could not be maintained 
under free institutions over a wide extent of territory. They 
also believed in what was called the necessity of the homo- 
geneity of peoples—that is, that, under апу form of govern- 
ment except that of despotism, peoples of different races or 
religions could not successfully work out the experiment of 
freedom. 

Out of these various conflicting views and out of the di- 
verse interests of the colonies there necessarily grew the 
formation of parties, not with strict lines of accurate or 
logical division, and not with close and compact party or- 
ganization. This division can be traced in the secret his- 
tory of the Continental Congress; it appears very strikingly 
in the contest over the secret treaty offered by Spain and 
France by which it was proposed that the united colonies 
should reach only to the top of the Alleghany Mountains, 
and that all west of the Alleghanies should be divided be- 
tween France and Spain, France to receive all north of the 
Ohio river and Spain all south. This was defeated largely 
by men like Jefferson and Patrick Henry, who believed en- 
tirely in the doctrines laid down in the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the practical results which would follow 
from those doctrines, and possibly the division of parties 
may be found as well at that point as at апу subsequent 

eriod. 

i To aequire the western country became the passion of 
Henry, Jefferson. and that school of thinkers who believed 
that under & confederation somewhat loosely formed, but 
based upon the general principles set out above, a republic 
could be successfully established which would include the 
entire continent. The opposition of Henry to every step 
taken toward the formation and adoption of the Federal 
Constitution can be understood only upon the hypothesis 
that after 1780 he believed the Eastern States were willing, 
if not determined, to prevent the expansion of the republie 
toward the West, and that he was convinced that the success 
of the American experiment depended upon the acquisi- 
tion of western territory. This also will explain much of 
the history of the contest over the Constitution. 

The Jeffersonian Party.—The debates in the Constitu- 
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tional Convention and in the various State conventions 
called to ratify that Constitution, and in the pamphlets of 
the period, demonstrate that there was a division upon the 
general lines indicated herein, and that the Constitution 
was a compromise between these diverse opinions, Those 
who believed that it was not wise to form a centralized re- 
publie, who secured the ten amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, and who construed the Constitution to mean only dele- 
gated powers, under the lead of Mr. Jefferson. gradually 
formed themselves into a party. Its first platform may be 
suid to be the letter of Mr. Jefferson to President Washing- 
ton in which he laid down with great clearness the Jetfer- 
sonian construction of the Constitution as opposed to the 
Hamiltonian construction, Without having any compact 
organization, and therefore not being in the strict sense а 
party, those who shared these opinions carried their oppo- 
sition to the adininistration of Gen, Washington to an ex- 
tent sufficient to indicate that at his retirement from the 
presidency there would be an attempt to control the gov- 
ernment in the interests of their opinions, Mr. Jefferson, 
who was a great party leader, accepted the Constitution with 
the ten amendments as a finality, and so construed it as to 
give vigor to the Federal Government, preserve the sover- 
eignty and autonomy of the States, and secure the individ- 
ual liberty of the people. The acts of the Federal party 
under the lead of John Adams, the passage of the Alien 
and Sedition laws, the known opposition of its leaders to 
the acquisition of western territory, gave to Mr. Jefferson 
and his followers great advantages. 

The Resolutions of 1798-99.—Perhaps the first formal 
latform of any party were the Virginia and Kentucky reso- 
Junone of 1798—those in Virginia drawn by Mr. Madison, 
those passed by Kentucky approved by Mr. Jefferson, and 
drafted in part by him and in part by John Breckinridge, 
who offered them and drew up the additional resolutions 
passed by the Kentucky Degislature in 1799. 

These resolutions were at the time, strange as it may seem, 
Union resolutions. They consolidated the Union. Ken- 
tucky had come to the conclusion that the Eastern States 
under the Federalist construction of the Constitution were 
inimical to her interests; that under their control Kentucky 
would never secure the free navigation of the Mississippi 
river; and that the larger States close to the Federal capital 
would dominate the republic. The growing sentiment that 
continued union with the Eastern States was not profitable, 
further aroused by the election of John Adams and the con- 
sequent refusal to annex Louisiana, would in all probability 
have led to an attempt to dismember the republic at the 
Alleghany Mountains; but if the construction put upon the 
Constitution by the resolutions of 1798 and 1799 was received 
as the proper construction, and the Federal Government 
should be controled thereby, then Kentucky was urgently 
desirous to strengthen her ties to the Federal union, and 
intensely loyal to it. The election of Mr. Jefferson upon this 
platform obliterated all desire in the West for separation 
and insured the lovaltv of the entire West and Southwest. 
It created a national party based upon that construction of 
the Federal Constitution which secured to each State the 
control of its own affairs, which limited the general Gov- 
ernment to Federal matters, and уеб gave to the Federal 
Government the sovereign power of increasing the territory 
of the republic, and furnished hope of unlimited expansion. 
u The Louisiana Territory.—The acquisition of Louisiana 
territory was really the first great act of sovereignty per- 
formed by the republic. It practically destroved the Fed- 
eral party. It gave to the U.S. the capacity for growth, 
and was an inspiration of invincible prestige. 

Whatever may have been the doubts of Mr. Jefferson as 
to the constitutionality of acquiring territory in the mode 
in Which Louisiana was acquired, they were forever settled 
by the action of the republic, and from that dav it may be 
considered as settled that we have the power to acquire ter- 
ritory without a constitutional amendment. 

The Republican Party.— The decadence of the Federal 
party gave to its opponents opportunity to consolidate them- 
selves upon the general principles laid down by Mr. Jeffer- 
son in his Inaugural address, 

If all people were free and equal, and all power rested in 
them, and the grants called the Constitution were wholly 
from them, it followed necessarily that those who were 
chosen to execute those duties were trustees for the people; 
that all burdens were to be distributed equally; that all 
benefits were to be impartially given; that no taxes eould 
be imposed except for public purposes; that those who re- 
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ceived these taxes were trustees of the people for their ex- 
penditure ; that no expenditures could be justified except for 
publie purposes, This would require an economical guv- 
ernment, a strict account of the expenditure of public funds, 
constant reference to the Constitution to ascertain the grants 
and limitations contained therein, and upon any new ques- 
tion which might arise such a party would naturally decide 
according to these principles. 

Under the lead of Mr. Jefferson the Democratic party, 
then called the Republican party, was organized, and all ts 
and its utterances are precisely in this line—to the general 
Government a faithful allegiance and а loval obedience 
within the limits of the Constitution: the careful and vizi- 
lant preservation to the States of their autonomy and inde- 
pendence in all matters not granted to the Federal author- 
ity; the equal and impartial rights and privileges of the 
common people; the careful and economic expenditure of 
public money; the just imposition of impartial taxation, 

‘he Tendency to Free Trade.—From the beginning of 
the struggle of the Revolutionary war the tendency of those 
who afterward became Democrats, under the lead of Mr. 
Jefferson, was toward free trade. Free commerce with al 
nations was considered necessary for the growth of the eoun- 
try. In the Republican platform adopted at Philadelphia 
by the congressional caucus in 1800 the sixth plank was 
“Free commerce with all nations, political connection with 
none, and little or no diplomatic establishment.” And th: 
ji aie the almost unanimous opinion of those who 
called themselves Jeffersonian Republicans, This was net 
considered incompatible with a system of imposts on im- 
гіз by which revenue was raised, because the Government 
fad to be maintained by taxation; but it was looked upou 
as the object to be finally attained, and it grew ont of the 
principles held to be fundamental. There is no right more 
sacred than that of free labor. It is perhaps the highs. 
form which freedom can assume that а man shall have the 
right to labor for his daily bread and the support of th 
dependent upon him as to him shall seem best. Free laler 
necessarily carries with it free disposition of the product of 
his labor, It is illogical and absurd to say that a man may 
labor as he pleases, but he shall not dispose of the product 
of his labor as he pleases, The dollar earned is the labor- 
er's dollar, to be spent where, how, and as he pleases. sive 
so far as his conduct may injure others. It therefore was 
almost a necessary tenet of those who held these general 
views that a laborer may sell and buy in whatever market 
seems to him best, the limitation being that he should par 
out of his labor his share of the public taxes, which mizit 
be levied upon that labor in the shape of imports into which 
it had been transmuted. 

But the question of protection and protective tariffs was 
not made a party issue until long after this period, and dil 
not become a divisive one until after the war of 1812. The 
right and power of the Government to lay imposts had been 
asserted for many generations in every part of the world. 
and it was not strange that it was accepted without mu. 
question or consideration by that generation of thinkes 
and statesmen. It must also be remembered that durns 
the debates on these financial questions from 1815 te 155 
there were no party organizations in the present sense of 
those words. he destruction of the Keder party hal 
become complete and the election of Mr. Monroe was praw- 
tically unanimous, so that men of various opinions claimed 
to belong to the same organization. During this periei 
began those divisions which resulted in the reformation of 
party lines under Gen. Jackson and Mr. Clay: and it wowi 
be a curious inquiry, if there were any mode of mahing il 
certain, what would have been the result of party organiz- 
tions if Mr. Clay had in 1824 elected Gen. Jackson Presi 
dent instead of Mr. Adams, and Clay and Jackson hal 
united in the same organization instead of becoming cne- 
mies. 

The Election of Mr. Adams.—The election of Mr. Adans 
gave to Gen. Jackson апа his followers a plea that pubsc 
opinion had been disregarded ; and, while d election Was 
entirely legal according to the forms of law, it was held hy 
the subsequent judgment of the American people to be im 
violation of the spirit of our institutions, and the election 
of Gen. Jackson was a declaration of the American M 
that publie officers are publie servants, to act each in 
place within the limitations of the law, but in obedience tò 
the ascertained publie will! and that while it may net te 
illegal to do a certain act, in the lower sense of a violation 
of statutes, it may be unlawful in the higher sense of di~- 
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obedience to the ascertained public opinion. Those who 
would most probably have been intensely Jeffersonian in 
140] became Jacksonian in 1828 because of this plea. Di- 
vided as they were upon the financial questions of the day, 
and disapproving. as no doubt many of them did, the some- 
what arbitrary conduct of Gen. Jackson, they yet adhered to 
him because he represented the conception that public 
opinion when once ascertained by an appeal to the prescribed 
forms enacted by law ought to be dominant; that the people 
as people are sovereign, and that all governmental authori- 
ties are agencies and not rulers. 

The divisions upon financial questions were nearly parallel 
with this division upon the election of Mr. Adams. It was 
not unnatural that those who believed that the defeat of 
Gen. Jackson by the House of Representatives was an im- 
proper act should be restive under any system which gave 
to & national bank great powers, and which looked to the 
expenditure by the Federal Government of large sums of 
money for internal improvements, or which tended in апу 
other way to increase the power of the Federal Government. 

The Nullification Contest.—At the sume time the contest 
between Jackson and Calhoun over the nullification resolu- 
tions of South Carolina demonstrated that the majority of 
the Democratic party adhered. strongly to the policy of 
maintaining the Pederal Government in all its vigor. South 
Carolina won that fight as to the practical results. The 
compromise measures adopted by Congress under the lead 
of Mr. Clay were practically a surrender to the claim of 
South Carolina. Morally Gen. Jackson achieved a notable 
triumph. He both revealed and intensified the sentiment 
of the country that the union of the States was extremely 
precious. From the election of Mr. Jefferson to 1832 that 
sentiment had increased. The war of 1812 had compacted 
the States, and the glory won by our navy had added to the 
national pride. The navy is our most national institution, 
and its triumphs were the common triumphs of the nation, 
and its victories gave strength to the belief that the union 
was in and of itself an inestimable blessing. "This was also 
increased by the superb speeches of Daniel Webster in his 
famous debate with Mr. Hayne and by the fervent appeals 
of Mr. Clay, so that, while South Carolina obtained such 
modification of the tariff laws as she could honorably sub- 
mit to, and her statesmen could claim that they had tri- 
umphed in the contest, the result of these debates and of 
Gen, Jackson’s proclamation and action was to give fervor 
and almost universality to the union sentiment in the 
country. 

Jackson's Leadership.—The leadership of Gen. Jackson 
secured for the Democratic party the legitimate succession 
to the Republican party, and gave to it the right to boast 
that it was the party of Jefferson as well as that of Jackson. 
lle preserved intact the organization, he consolidated its 
thinkers, he made permanent its discipline, As Jefferson had 
been the greatest of political leaders in the wisdom of his 
policy, so Jackson was the greatest in the power of his dis- 
cipline. Jefferson formed a party, it is true, and made it 
victorious and led it to the absolute destruction of its ene- 
mies, but it was а party of thinkers without much cohesion ; 
Jackson organized it into a great army, a powerful and vig- 
?rous machine, made it capable of great victories and of 
withstanding, without loss of morale, equal disasters. Under 
his leadership every member of it became inspired with the 
desire not only to enforce policies, but to secure victory. 
From that day to this the Democratic party has never lost the 
morale of organization nor the power of self-discipline, and 
has survived defeats which would have destroyed any other 
organization known to the history of the U. 5. 

Organization and First Platform.—During Jackson's 
two administrations the Democratic party needed no plat- 
forms. It stood substantially upon his messages. Its 
Maur were enunciated by him or his followers, and 
were fully understood by the people. It was not consid- 
ered necessary to formulate party beliefs through party 
platforms. From 1828 to 1840 it may fairly be said that 
the Democratic party formulated no creed. Resolutions 
were passed by various public assemblies of Democrats: 
'latements were made in various state papers, but the 
party in formal convention did not put out any creed, and 
yet there was no doubt or uncertainty in the minds of its 
"embers as to its principles or its policies; but in 1840 
t became necessary for the party as a party to express in 
зоте open and formal way alae its purposes, its principles, 
and its policies were, and the Democratic platform adopted 
at Baltimore on May 6, 1840, gives as clear a statement of 
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its beliefs as has been made from the time of Jefferson, and 
is as follows: 

Resolved, That the Federal Government is one of limited 
powers, derived solely from the Constitution, and the grants 
of power shown therein ought to be strictly construed by all 
the departments and agents of the Government, and that it 
is inexpedient and dangerous to exercise doubtful constitu- 
tional powers. 

2. Resolved, That the Constitution does not confer upon 
the general Government the power to commence and carry 
on a general system of internal improvements. 

3. Resolved, That the Constitution does not confer au- 
thority upon the Federal Government, directly or indirect- 
ly, to assume the debts of the several States, contracted for 
local internal improvements or other State purposes; nor 
would such assumption be just or expedient. 

4. Resolved, That justice and sound policy forbid the 
Federal Government to foster one branch of industry to the 
detriment of another, or to cherish the interests of one por- 
tion to the injury of another portion of our common coun- 
try; that every citizen and every section of our country has 
a right to demand and insist upon an equality of rights and 
privileges, and to complete and ample protection of per- 
sons and property from domestic violence or foreign aggres- 
sion. 

5. Resolved, That it is the duty of every branch of the 
Government to enforce and practice the inost rigid economy 
in conducting our public affairs, and that no more revenue 
ought to be raised than is required to defray the necessary 
expenses of the Government. 

6. Resolved, That Congress has no power to charter a 
U. S. bank; that we believe such an institution one of 
deadly hostility to the best interests of the country, dan- 
gerous to our republican institutions and the liberties of 
the people, and calculated to place the business of the coun- 
try within the eontrol of a eoncentrated money power and 
above the laws and the will of the people. 

7. Resolved, That Congress has no power under the Con- 
stitution to interfere with or control the domestic institu- 
tions of the several States, and that such States are the sole 
and proper judges of everything pertaining to their own 
affairs not prohibited by the Constitution: that all efforts 
by abolitionists or others made to induce Congress to inter- 
fere with questions of slavery or to take incipient steps in 
relation thereto, are caleulated to lead to the most alarming 
and dangerous consequences, and that all such efforts have 
an inevitable tendency to diminish the happiness of the 
pone and endanger the stability and permanence of the 

nion, and ought not to be countenanced by any friend to 
our political institutions. 

8. Resolved, That the separation of the moneys of the 
Government from banking institutions is indispensable for 
the safety of the funds of the Government aud the rights 
of the people. 

9. Resolved, That the liberal principles embodied by Jef- 
ferson in the Declaration of Independence and sanctioned 
in the Constitution, which makes ours the land of liberty 
and the asylum of the oppressed of every nation, have ever 
beeu cardinal principles in the Democratic faith; and every 
attempt to abridge the present privilege of becoming citi- 
zens and the owners of soil among us ought to be resisted 
with the same spirit which swept the alien and sedition laws 
from our statute-book. 

Of these, the first, fourth, fifth, and ninth are the enun- 
ciation of general and permanent principles, the others rre- 
late to the practical issues then before the people for settle- 
ment; of these, slavery has been settled by the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments ; the system of inter- 
nal improvements is too firmly rooted to be overturned ; and 
the question of the national bank has assumed a wholly new 
and different aspect. 

In all party platforms there must be these two elements— 
fundamental political principles and declarations as to prac- 
tical living issues. As to the first, we may expect exact and 
clear statements; as to the latter, there will probably be 
compromise, concession, and possibly ambiguity. 

The Annexation of Texas.—The defeat of Mr. Van Buren, 
the election of Gen. Harrison and his early death, the repu- 
diation by Mr. Tyler of the policy of the Whig party, the 
extra session, the resignation of Mr. Clay from the Senate, 
and the difficulties with Mexico, produced a state of affairs in 
1844 which ought to have given to the Whig party a triumph, 
and which probably would have done so but for the desire 
of the country to annex furtherterritory. Mr. Clay and the 
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Whigs made the same mistake in 1844 which Adams and 
the Federalists made in 1801. There are always local and 
transitory causes which operate with permanent and deeper 
motives. Mr. Clay's position on the slavery question, his 
unfortunate Raleigh letter, the alleged frauds in the Pla- 
quemine precinet of Louisiana, may have contributed to his 
defent ; but the intense desire of the American people to ac- 
quire more territory secured the election of Mr. Polk, which 
would have been impossible even with all these other causes 
if it had not been for the position of Mr. Clay and the 
Whigs upon the Texas question. And looking back upon 
that controversy, it can be asserted that no one now regrets 
the decision under which we obtained Texas and acquired 
the territory extending to the Pacific Ocean. That election 
was the real deathblow to the Whig party. It did not die 
at once, even as the Federal party did not disintegrate 
upon the defeat of Mr. Adams. It was enabled by a divi- 
sion in New York to elect Gen. Tavlor in 1848; but the 
seeds of dissolution had been sown—the death of Gen. Tay- 
lor and the accession of Mr. Fillmore revealed that the 
Whig party was no longer a compact party, and the over- 
whelming defeat of Gen. Scott in 1852 practically put that 
arty out of the active list of political combatants. Its 
ае were as able and perhaps more eloquent, and cer- 
atriotic, as the leaders of the Federal party, but 
like the Federal party it ceased to represent either the 
nationality of the republic or any great local interest. The 
South distrusted its lovalty on the slavery question, the 
North looked upon it with suspicion because of its disposi- 
tion to compromise, and its failure to recognize the inevi- 
table destiny of the country turned from it the younger 
generation. 

The Walker Tari ff—The Democratic party under the lead 
of Mr. Polk achieved two notable ¥ictories—the successful 
termination of the war with Mexico and the passage of the 
Walker tariff bill, which was framed upon the general lines 
of Democratic policies as laid down in the first platform of 
1800. Taxation is always an important public question. In 
times of peace it becomes the most important public question. 
It touches everybody ; its burdens must be borne, and they 
may become very heavy ; it ean be so laid as to give vast 
advantages to certain Interests; it can be the means of wide 
corruption; it involves every financial problem; it affects all 
industries; upon it men are forced to differ by reason of cli- 
mate, produet, and interest, who would otherwise agree upon 
principle. It is not, therefore, strange that at different peri- 
ods, under different circumstances, with diverse leadership, 
there should have been inconsistent declarations or legis- 
lation which can not always be reconciled. But the Walker 
tariff may be held to be the practical crystallization of the 
general views which the Democratic party then held on the 
subject of raising revenue by imposts on imports, and the 
experiment was an eminently successful one, as shown by 
the action of all parties in 1856 and the legislation of 1857. 
The later claim that under that tariff our industries lagged 
and disasters occurred was a new discovery made after 
1870, and is wholly inconsistent with the facts. The Demo- 
cratic party in 1846—8 would seem to have entered upon 
a period of control as long ах, and as absolute as, that upon 
which it entered in 1801. That it did not do so is wholly 
due to the institution of slavery. 

The Slavery Question.—lt is impossible to give a history 
of the institution of slavery in this article, but this much may 
be sald: When the cargo of Africans was landed at James- 
town in 1619, prior to the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers in 
1620, slavery was universally considered proper. It became 
legal in all the colonies. It was a local domestic institution 
recognized and legalized by each of the colonies. It was 
also recognized by the Constitution, and, in fact, a compro- 
mise was made by which the importation of slaves was 
made legitimate till 1808, upon the consideration that Con- 
gress should have the power to pass navigation laws—a con- 
tract effected by a union of certain. maritime Northern 
States and Southern. slaveholding States against the protest 
of the larger slaveholding States. The invention of the 
cotton-gin by Eli Whitney made slavery highly profitable. 
It was an institution which interwove itself in the domestic 
fabrie of Southern civilization. The slaves were different 
in race and color from the masters, and the problem of 
gradual emancipation was one from which the Southern 
statesmen shrank, Many of the ablest men of Virginia, 
Maryland, Kentucky, and Tennessee, and other Southern 
States urged the adoption of some plan of gradual emanci- 
pation, and the majority of slaveholders were probably 
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always in favor of some such system. It was defeated 

mainly because of the inability of the men of the South to 

make up their minds as to what could be done with the 

emancipated negro. They did not see how he could be de- 

ported, and they were not willing to make him a тот in 

their political control or an equal in their social life, and 

they shrank from the experiment of having so large a bly 

of freemen who were held to be both politically and socially 

inferiors. Amalgamation was intolerable, And so the eon. 
servatism of preserving the existent order of things always 
prevented the adoption of any system of gradual emancipa- 
tion. To these motives may be added the enormous value 
which the slaves represented. The South had bought and 
paid for them ; to make the slaves freemen seemed to be an 
act of confiscation of the most cruel character, and to inthet 
the burden of compensation for them upon the non-slave 
holding part of the community seemed to be equally crurl. 
So the slaves increased in number and in value, and the 
problem grew in danger and in difliculty. There was 
always a very wide anti-slavery sentiment in the North, and 
finally the Abolition party was organized, and became a 
factor in political matters. - As a rule, the Democratic 
party, being in favor of the preservation of the pora of the 
State over domestic institutions, rested upon the principie 
of Federal non-interference with slavery, and of remitting 
all questions concerning it to the various States Mr. Clay, 
Mr. Calhoun, and others of various shades of opinion, sw 
that this could be only temporary. To postpone any na- 
tional interference the policy of keeping the balance of 
power equal was adopted, so that with the admission of a free 
State a slave State should also be admitted, and the equalits 
of power in the Senate be thereby maintained. Мг. Calhoun 
foresaw that the acquisition of territory under the tnaty 
with Mexico would necessarily change the form of this pr t 
lem and require congressional action, and he was indulit- 
ably correct. The compromise known as the Missouri Com- 
promise could not be permanent, for it is in the nature of 
all compromises that they are only temporary, New and 
unexpected transactions produce new and unexpected com- 
dications, and each generation must solve its own probes 
or itself. 

From 1801 to 1850 this question had entered constantly 
into political thought, but never in such a manner as to 
render it difficult of solution, but it constantly increased in 
gravity. The South became alarmed at the dangers which 
threatened it; it became sensitive to attack and anxious as 
to the final result. The mountainous character of хо large 
а part of the South and the cheap prairie lands of the 
North made migration to the North so large as to rende 
certain the loss of political power in the South, It took no 
acumen to calculate when the Northern States would grat- 
ly outvote the slaveholding States. Every day the disparity 
was becoming more apparent, and if division had to come, 
the sooner it could be brought about the more nearly equu 
the struggle would be. So the South turned readily to tnat 
party which stood by the guarantees of the Constitufien 
which denied any power of the Federal authorities unis 
granted in that instrument which it rewarded as Its st 
barrier and its only hope. On this issue the Whig party 10 
the South was practically destroyed, but the Democratie 
party in the North had a difficult if not impossible task to 
perform. As slavery existed in the District of Columba 
over which the U. S. had absolute control, as under the fu- 
gitive-slave law the authorities of the Northern States were 
often called to act, as there were territories over which Cen- 
gress legislated, and which had to be organized into and 
admitted as States, it was impossible for the Federal Gov- 
ernment not to concern itself with slavery; and the North- 
ern Democrat had to face the question as to what his avin 
would be concerning these questions, which were nol witha 
the domain of State action. He could well agree with his 
Southern brother that as to the institution in the state 
Congress could exercise no power, but he gradually awer- 
tained that he could not agree as to what should be done on 
these other matters. To emancipate the slaves іп the Di» 
trict of Columbia and to exclude them from the territori? 
was practically to limit this institution so as to make it the 
victim of the increasing anti-slavery sentiment, Not to do 
this was held by the Northern States to require of them te 
become partners in the maintenance of the institution. 

Slavery in the Territories.—When the question of the 
formation of territorial governments for the new territi? 
acquired from Mexieo and of the admission of Californis 
came up for decision, a division was inevitable. It was pot 
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poned by the compromise measures of 1850-51. ТЕ was ap- 
parently settled by the unprecedented victory of Gen. Pierce 
over Gen. Scott in 1852, but it is now clear that the division 
wasinevitable. It may have been unwise in Mr. Douglas and 
those who urged him to do it to repeal, in form, the Missouri 
Compromise, and thereby to give the occasion for the forma- 
tion of the anti-slavery party; but if this had not then been 
done the question would have had to be met іп some fori, 
and the same division would have occurred. The convention 
of 1856 adopted a compromise platform on this question 
which enabled the party to earry the election of that year; 
and if it had been wisely and ably led during the administra- 
tion of Mr. Buchanan, it is probable that the division could 
have been postponed and some pacific solution of the problem 
ened The requirement of the Southern Democracy 
that the territory should be looked upon as a common terri- 
tory purchased by the joint contribution and acquired by 
the joint expenditure of blood, and therefore to be held for 
the joint benefit of all the States and of all the people, with 
the right of every citizen to carry his property into that 
соттоп territory, was alwavs a barren claim. and if ad- 
mitted would never have made а single territory a slave 
Nate, The view of Mr. Douglas, known as * squatter sover- 
ету,” however acute, was one which furnished no settle- 
ment, and the position of the Republican party that slavery 
was solely a local institution, ind property in slaves purely 
statutory, and therefore not to be recognized beyond the 
territorial limits of the sovereignty whose statute created it, 
put in issue the entire question. The division of the Demo- 
eratie party at Charleston was inevitable, and its division 
made the election of Mr. Lincoln certain. The war of 
secession destroyed slavery, overturned the State govern- 
ments in eleven States, created a large publie debt, and 
caused the issue of greenbacks. 

The New Questions arising out of the War.—The new 
questions thus arising out of the war had to be met under un- 
usual and peculiar circumstances. The Republican party 
was in control of every State of the Union except Kentucky, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut, and the exercise during the 
war of those powers which, for want of a better name, were 
called * war powers" had left in the hands of the President 
enormous power. То meet the expenses of the war had re- 
quired in the judgment of those in control of Congress the 
issue of many millions of greenbacks, to which the quality 
of legal tender had been given, and the creation of a large 
publie debt. The general Government had become neces- 
sarily interested in the financial affairs of the people. It 
had taxed out of existence the circulation of the State banks, 
und substituted for State banks a system of national banks. 
The Walker tariff had been repealed and the Morrill tariff 
enacted, The Democratic party at once, at its convention 
їп 1868, took such position as was consistent with the prin- 
ciples upon which it was founded. As it had always believed 
in the equality and autonomy of the States, it declared for 
the “immediate restoration of all the States to their rights 
in the Union under the Constitution, and of civil government 
to the American people"; and “amnesty for all past polit- 
ical offenses, and the regulation of the elective franchise in 
the States by their citizens." Being utterly opposed to 


centralization in all its forms, it declared in favor of the’ 


payment of all the publie debt as rapidly as practicable ; 
and that all money drawn from the people by taxation, not 
requisite for the necessities of the Government economically 
wlministered, be honestly applied to such payment. Being 
committed to the equal distribution of burdens, it declared 
for equal taxation of every species of property according to 
its real value, and for one currency for the Government 
and the people and for every class of citizens. It com- 
mitted itself to “economy in the administration of the 
Government; the reduction of the standing army and navy; 
‚++ and a tariff for revenue upon foreign imports, and such 
“ual taxation under the internal revenue laws as will 
uord incidental protection to domestic manufactures, and 
as Will, without impairing the revenue, impose the least bur- 
den upon, and best promote and encourage, the great indus- 
trial interests of the country.” 

From 1865 to 1876 it vigorously and ceaselessly contended 
for the rehabilitation of the eleven States which had par- 
ticipated in the Confederate movement; for the restoration 
of every citizen to equal rights; for the removal of the 
army from those States; for the cessation of military gov- 
frnment; for the payment of the publie debt; and for a 
return to the former peaceful modes of government. Dur- 
ing these years questions of taxation were not as important 


as they have since become, because the questions at issue 
involved the very nature of our institutions and the exist- 
ence of State governments. 

The Conventions of 1872.—In 1872 Greeley and Brown, 
having been nominated by the Liberal convention, were 
also nominated by the Democratic convention, поё because 
it agreed. with the views of these gentlemen upon the ordi- 
nary questions of taxation, but because they represented 
good government; the limitations of the Constitution in 
Federal matters; the restoration of the States to their au- 
tonomy ; the subordination of military power to civil au- 
thority ; and the equality of citizenship. Perhaps this aided 
the Democratic party to obtain the eontrol of the House of 
Representatives in 1874 in the Forty-fourth Congress, and it 
exercised the power thus given to it by reform of abuses and 
the reduction of expenditures. Under the lead of Samuel J. 
Randall the Democratic House secured a reduction of over 
$30,000,000 of the annual expenditures of the Government, 
aud at once restored to the House of Representatives its 
power over the public purse. 

The Convention of 1376.—In 1876 at St. Louis the Demo- 
cratic party in substance reaffirmed the platform of 1868, but 
in addition thereto demanded that all custom-house taxation 
should be only for revenue, and on that platform it claimed 
that Samuel J. Tilden and Thomas A. Hendricks were legally 
elected President and Vice-President of the U. S. The elec- 
tion being disputed, Congress, composed of a Republican 
Senate and a Democratic House, created the Electoral Com- 
mission which declared Mr. Hayes elected President, to 
which decision the Democratic party submitted. The result 
of that election at least was to cause the withdrawal of 
the Federal troops from the Southern States, and to restore 
to the three States of Louisiana, South Carolina, and Florida 
their autonomy ; to put hn end to Federal interference with 
the local affairs of the Southern States; to have in both 
branches of Congress a full representation from those 
States, which was soon followed by having that representa- 
tion really elected by the people; and to enable the country 
to take up with more deliberation and Jess passion the eco- 
nomic questions which are now in process of discussion and 
settlement. 

The Convention of 1880.—In 1880, at Cincinnati, the Dem- 
ocratic party was enabled to take position upon these eco- 
nomie questions with greater hope of union, and in that 

latform it expressed its general faith in these words: 

* Third. Home rule, honest money, consisting of gold 
and silver, and paper convertible into coin on demand ; the 
striet maintenance of publie faith, State and national: and 
& tariff for revenue only; the subordination of the military 
to the civil power; and a general and thorough reform of 
the civil service.” 

The defeat of Gen. Hancock and the election of Mr. Gar- 
field, followed by his untimely death and the unexpected 
succession of Mr. Arthur, led to the postponement of what- 
ever reforms might otherwise have been possible; and the 
Republican party coming into possession of both branches 
of the Forty-seventh Congress, took advantage of having 
the President and Congress to revise all the tariff laws by 
the passage of the act of Mar., 1883. In the Forty-eighth 
Congress the Democratic party, though having control of 
the House of Representatives, found itself so divided on 
the question of taxation as to render any action on that 
question impossible. 

The Convention of 1884.—The leader of the House, the 
Hon. William R. Morrison, chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, found himself overborne by the combi- 
nation between the Republican party and the minority of 
the Democrats led by the Hon. Samuel J. Randall. This 
division of the Democratic party was carried into the con- 
vention which nominated Grover Cleveland and Thomas A. 
Hendricks at Chicago in 1884, and resulted in a compromise 
platform, the exact meaning of which has been the subject of 
great dispute, and which prevented the Democratie House 
of Representatives of the Forty-ninth Congress from pass- 
ing & tariff bill. In 1887 the President, Mr. Cleveland, sent 
to the House of Representatives of the Fiftieth Congress 
his celebrated tariff message, in which he ranged himself 
with that wing of the party which had attempted legislation 
in the Forty-eighth and Forty-ninth Congresses, and which, 
though strong enough to elect its representative, the Hon. 
John G. Carlisle, of Kentucky, Speaker of both houses, had 
not been able to pass a tariff bill. After many months of 
deliberation and discussion, the House did enact а conserva- 
tive Democratic bill known as the Mills Bill, from the Hon, 
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Roger Q. Mills, of Texas, leader of the House and chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee. 


The Convention of 1888.—At St. Louis, in 1888, the con- 
vention indorsed the Mills Bill and construed the platform 
of 1884 as contended for by the revenue Demoerats, and nomi- 
nated Grover Cleveland and Allen G. Thurman upon that 
platform. "The defeat of Mr. Cleveland carried with it the 
defeat of the Democratic party in the House, and again the 
Hepublican party had possession of the presidency and both 
branches of Congress, and again took advantage of it to 
revise the tariff by the passage of the McKinley Bill, under 
the lead of the Hon. William McKinley, Jr., of Ohio, by 
which act the duties on such articles as were left dutiable 
were greatly increased; bounties were paid on sugar and 
other articles, and raw sugar made free. An attempt was 
made to pass an election bill which has become known to 
the country as “The Force Bill," and the Speaker, the Hon. 
Thomas B. Reed, of Maine, reversing the ruling of a hun- 
dred years, ruled that à quorum of those present and not 
voting could be counted for legislative purposes. This Con- 
gress also enacted what has become known as the Sherman 
law, by which it is made the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to purehase monthly 4,500,000 oz. of silver, to issue 
therefor treasury notes, and with power to coin only so much 
of the silver as in the discretion of the Secretary may be nec- 
essary for the redemption of these notes. Upon these issues 
—1,the tariff; 2, the force bill; 3, the currency question ; 
and 4, parliamentary liberty—the Democratic pany appealed 
to the country, and secured the lower house of the Fifty-sec- 
ond Congress by an unprecedented majority, and upon the 
same issues nominated at Chicago Grover Cleveland for Presi- 
dent, and Adlai E. Stevenson, of Illinois, for Vice-President. 

The Election of Mr. Cleveland.—The nomination of Mr. 
Cleveland was, even if no platform had been adopted, equiv- 
alent to a pledge by the party that it would repeal the 
McKinley tariff act and substitute in its place a law impos- 
ing imposts upon imports upon the principle of raising 
revenue only, and that it would repeal the Sherman law and 
give to the country a sound and stable currency; it also 
ыз repose to the Southern States, and the repeal of all 
aws permitting improper Federal interference at the polls. 
The election of Mr. Cleveland by so large an electoral ma- 
jority may be taken as a solemn declaration by the people 
of America that all interference by congressional legisla- 
tion, or Federal authority, with elections in the States must 
cease; that from this time forth elections are to be con- 
trolled by the people resident within the several States. 
The battle for the equality and autonomy of the States may 
be considered as won, and the long contest for equal rights 
and privileges of the citizens, for the preservation of the 
power of the local authorities, and the security of home 
rule, may be considered as ended. "This much the Demo- 
cratic party may claim as its contribution to the peace, 
repose, and liberty of every State and every section. 

The Sherman Law.—'The repeal of the Sherman law must 
also be considered as н What shall be put in its 
place will be a matter of consideration and agreement by 
the Fifty-third Congress, which in both its branches has be- 


come Democratic under the verdict of the American people 
upon the issues submitted at the election of 1892. For the 


first time since Mar. 4, 1861, the President and Congress are 
Demoeratic ; for the first time, therefore, can the Democratic 
party undertake to enact a statute, and for the first time can 
it be held responsible for legislation. It will take action 
upon the question of the currency, and settle it upon the 
prineiples announced in these various platforms, and prob- 
ably never better than in that of 1880 in the words : * Honest 
money, consisting of gold aud silver and paper, convertible 
inte coin on demand.” lt declared in 1868, * for one cur- 
rency for the Government and the people, the laborer and 
the officeholder, the pensioner and the soldier, the producer 
and the bondholder.” These two declarations are equivalent, 
though in language they seem to be different. They mean 
that every dollar issued by the Government shall be equal to 
every other dollar, and shall be the equal of any dollar in 
any market in the world. This is in accordance with the 
fundamental principle of Democracy, As the agent of the 
'eople it must see to it that no dishonesty is practiced, and 
it follows that when it issues a dollar it has pledged that it 
is in fact and value a dollar, equal to every other dollar, and 
worth exactly what it professes to be worth. How, practi- 
cally, this is to be carried out is a mere question of detail in 
statesmanship., There is no doubt that it will be success- 
fully ТОСОРДО 
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Tazation.—The same general remark can be made as to 
how the questions of taxation and the revenues of the Gov- 
ernment will be met. They will be reduced within the 
limits of a fair and liberal economy. What are proper 
governmental expenditures will be answered in the light of 
the principle that no money shall be taken by taxation from 
the citizens except for such purposes as are enumerated 
within the Constitution, and only to such extent as is neces- 
sary to carry out those purposes. To meet these expense 
revenue must be raised by taxation, and the bulk of this 
revenue must be raised first, Ьу imposts on imports; second, 
by internal revenue from spirits and tobacco; third. the 
deficit, if any, must be made up by some form of interna: 
taxation, either by an income tax ог by increasing the sul- 
jects of taxation. 

In laying imposts on imports the principle that it shall 
be for the purpose only of raising revenue will be kept 
steadily in view; but in framing a tariff bill certain practi- 
cal principles must be observed to which the Democratic 
party is committed. In the Forty-ninth Congress, under 
the lead of the Hon. William R. Morrison, the Committee 
on Ways and Means reported a bill repealing all duties on 
raw wool. This committed the party to the principle ** of 
free raw material. It may therefore be considered as 
settled that such material in its raw and crude state as сип 
not. be used ad for the purpose of manufacture, and upon 
which further labor must be emploved before it can go into 
consumption, will be admitted either entirely free of duty 
or with the lowest revenue tax ; second, that on all article 
only such duties will be laid as will produce a fair revenue, 
and that they will be laid for the purpose of producing 
revenue, and not for the purpose of protection: third, that 
the necessities of life will be admitted free. The prineipk 
involved in this is that he who makes a dollar shall have 
the control of that dollar, and shall purchase in such market 
as he chooses free from any other limitation than that of 
equal taxation to support the government which gives him 
protection. 

The Democratic party has always been in its action a 
conservative party. It has never lacked caution. The re- 
forms which it has pledged itself to accomplish will be done 
in a spirit of conservatism and caution. It will not destroy 
any industry which ean live under fair and just competi- 
tion; it will not make sudden changes, but will give fair 
and reasonable time for such necessary readjustinent аз 
modifications of the tax law may require. 

The country is so rich, its products so enormous, the value 
thereof so great, the surplus which must be sold abroad so 
necessary to the maintenance of prices at home, that under 
a proper financial system it ought to be able to control the 
markets of the world. With proper amendments to our 
navigation laws by whieh our citizens can buy ships оп 
preeisely the same terms as citizens of other countries, we 
can regain the control of the sea; by removing all unneces- 
sary barriers, taking off all improper burdens, and giving t» 
American industry a fair market, we can control the niar- 
kets of the world ; and under a just and impartial taxation 
the income of America will be justly distributed among 
those who produce it. И 

Under th presidency of any Democrat who is a sincere 
believer in Democratic principles, and who will see to it 
that economy is practiced in all the departments, and that 
the civil service 1s fairly carried out, the expenditures can 
be greatly lessened ; also under such a President who wii 
require of public servants that they shall execute the duties 
of their office as if it were a publie trust the revenues of 
the Government can be increased, and therefore the extine- 
tion of the public debt without an increase of taxation mat 
be аы looked for. i 

This will divorce the Government from the financial] oper- 
ations of the citizen; it will limit the operations of the 
Treasury Department to its just functions—the collection 
and disbursement of the public revenue; it will also divorce 
the Government from the banking operations of its citizens, 
and limit the issues of its currency to the constitutional 
үү 

‘ith the autonomy of the States entirely recognized, 
with repose in every State, with equal taxation, with eco 
nomic expenditure, with honest administration of the Gov- 
erment, the future of the republic will surpass the utmosi 
flight of our hopes. WILLIAM C. P. BRECKINRIDGE. 


Demoe'ritus (in Gr. Атибкртоз): a celebrated and pr- 
found Greek philosopher; b. at Abdera, in Thrace, about 
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460, or, some say, 469 B. c. He is supposed to have been a 
disciple of Leucippus, and to have received lessons from 
some Chaldean magi. He inherited, it is said, from his 
father, a fortune of 100 talents. In early life he traveled 
in pursuit of knowledge in Egvpt, Greece, Persia, and India, 
ind continued his travels until he had spent nearly all his 
trimony. Having returned to Abdera, he declined po- 
itical honors and employment, preferring to pass his life in 
study and retirement. Не had a high reputation for virtue 
as well as learning. He appears to have been versed in geom- 
etry, physics, natural history, and ethics, on which subjects 
he wrote numerous works, but none of them is now extant. 
According to the later biographers he was called the “laugh- 
ing philosopher,” from his habit of laughing at the follies 
of mankind. He was a man of noble, pure, and diligent life. 
It appears that he admitted the existence of law in nature, 
but not that of design. He died 357 B.c. His system is 
sometimes called the corpuscular philosophy. He taught 
that matter is eternal, and that the universe is composed 
of empty space and indivisible atoms which are infinite in 
number. To these atoms he attributes a primary motion, 
which brings them into contact and forms innumerable 
combinations, the result of which is seen in the multifarious 
productions and phenomena of nature. He imagined that 
the soul or thought is produced by the motion of round fiery 
atoms. Many of his ideas and theories were adopted by 
Epicurus, and explained by Lucretius in his poem De Rerum 
.Naturá. Of his works only the smallest fragments have 
been preserved. See Erdmann's History of Philosophy; 
Mullach, Fragmenta Philos. Griec.; Zellers Pre-Socratic 
Philos. (vol. 11.). 


Demod'ocus (in Gr. Anuddoxos): the celebrated bard of 
the Phwacians; represented in the Odyssey as singing at the 
banquet of Alcinous, when he entertained Ulysses, the bat- 
tles and the fate of the Greeks who went to Troy, with the 
conquest and destruction of that citv, and also the loves of 
Mars and Venus. Later writers, who regarded him as an 
historical personage, represent him as an old and blind 
musician and poet of Corcyra, who composed а poem on 
the destruction of Troy ("лоу &wois), and another on the 
loves of Mars and Venus. 


De Mogeot, de-moó'zho', Jacques CLAUDE: author; b. in 
Paris, July 5, 1808; educated in seminary of St. Nicholas 
of Chardonnet; entered the University of Paris later; lec- 
turer at Beauvais, Bordeaux, and Lyons; appointed to the 
chair of Rhetoric at the Lycée St. Louis at Paris 1843; au- 
thor of Les Lettres et les Hommes de Lettres au XIXe 
Siècle (1856); Histoire de la Littérature frangaise (1857): 
Tableau de la Littérature francaise au X VII* Siècle (1859); 
and Histoire des Littératures étrangères (1880). 

C. Н. THURBER. 


Demogor’gon [from Gr. aluwv, spirit, demon + Горуф, 
Gorgon, deriv. of yopyés, terrible]: а dreadful апа mysteri- 
ous being alluded to by some of the later classical writers, 
and by Boccaccio, Ariosto, Spenser, Milton, Shelley, and 
others. In Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound he is the con- 
queror of Jupiter. The ancients dreaded the very mention 
of his name. 


Demon, or Demon [from Gr. гаир, spirit, demon]: а 
term of Greek origin, used in classical writers primarily for 
the Supreme Divinity, sometimes as a synonym for 6eós, a 
god, and later more especially as a tutelary or guardian 
divinity which was supposed to attend upon men. Thus 
Socrates is commonly said to have been attended by a bene- 
ficent demon. It may well be doubted, however, whether 
such an idea is justified by the language of Xenophon (see 
Memorabilia, i., 2, et вед.) or Plato (Apol. Socr.) Socrates 
appears to have meant spy that a divine influence or in- 
timation of some kind within him, a sign or voice (ønpeîov, 
¢erh, in Plato), controlled his actions. (See SOCRATES.) Ac- 
cording to Plato, * Every demon is a middle being between 
God and man.” “Intercourse between gods and men is car- 
ried оп by demons.” He further says: “The poets speak ex- 
cellently when they say that when good men die . . . they 
become demons.” These ideas were greatly amplified by the 
Neo-Platonists, who divided the demons into good and bad. 
The dread of evil demons became so great that in time the 
word came to be almost always used in a bad sense. In the 
Greek New Testament evil spirits are often called demons 
(Bauévua, commonly translated devils), and Beelzebub is 
уоп of as the prince of demons (6 &pxev Tav Saovíev). 

DEMONOLOGY. 


апа those who were lunatics. 
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Demon (in Gr. Айшә»): a Greek writer; author of an Aft- 
this, or History of Attica; flourished about 280 в. c. His 
writings were regarded as of no great authority. Не is also 
the author, according to Schneidewin and Müller, of a work 
on proverbs (жері жароцифу). Of both these works some 
fragments still exist. ‘Those of the proverbs have been 
inserted in the Paremiographt Greet of Schneidewin and 
Leutsch, and all the extant remains have been collected by 
Siebelis, Phanodemi, Demones, etc.,’Ar6Bev Fragm. (Leipzig, 
1802), and by Müller, Hist. Grec. Fragm., voli. pp. 378- 
383. 


Demo’nax (in Gr. Anuóvat) : Cynic philosopher who lived 
and taught at Athens in the second century 4. р. His claim 
to distinction, however, is not so much that of а teacher of 
PUDE as of a model Cynic, and in this character he is 

epicted in Lucian's treatise called after his name. Though 
& native of Cyprus, he passed most of his life in Athens, 
where he was greatly honored while living, and when dead 
he was buried by the publie with great magnificence. An 
outline of his doctrines will be found in Ritter's History of 
Philosophy (English translation), vol. iv., p. 169, and several 
of his apothegms are given in Orelli's Opuscula Gree. vet. 
Sententiosa, vol. ii., pp. 144, seq. 


Demonetization: the removal of the legal-tender quality 
from money; in a more general sense, the destruction of its 
character as money. See MONEY. 


Demonology [from Gr. 3afuew, spirit, demon + Aóyos, 
word, reason]: the branch of the science of religion which 
relates to demons. (See Demon.) Belief in supernatural be- 
ings, neither divine nor human, yet affecting directly human 
beings for their weal or woe, seems to be universal and from 
the earliest times. Among savage nations evil demons play 
а prominent part. To them is attributed diseases and other 
misfortunes and calamities. Fear of them is the curse of 
heathenism and the exorcist is the great man, the “ medi- 
cine” man of the savage. Among those a little higher in 
the scale of civilization the demon is still a dreaded being 
who can control a man to his loss and compass his death. 
So also in China, India, Japan, and among the Moham- 
medans sometimes, the demon plays comparatively harmless 
pranks, but usually he means mischief. Christian civiliza- 
tion is not entirely emancipated from belief in demons. 
The allegation of witchcraft among the Puritans of New 
England proves how persistent it is, for the alleged witches 
lived in the midst of a Christian civilization in many re- 
spects remarkable for its purity. Modern spiritualism is 

resent-day proof of the same thing. It could never hold 
Its place after repeated exposure as a delusion and a fraud 
if there were not belief in demons. 

The question whether the cases of demoniacal possession 
mentioned in the New Testament are really such or only 
those which modern physicians would class under hysteria, 
epilepsy, lunacy, or the like, is frequently diseussed. To 
the theological mind there is no difficulty in supposing that 
the demons (not “devils,” as the Authorized Version calls 
them) really had permission to vex men in order that their 
powerlessness before Christ might be manifested, who at his 
word conquered them. He surely seems to have acted as if 
demoniacal possession was a fact. In Matt. iv. 24 a distinc- 
tion is made between those who were possessed with demons 
In Matt. viii. 32 the demons 
are declared to be numerous enough to enter into а herd of 
swine. So in many other passages. 

It is not denied that the ancient Jews believéd in demons. 
The law of Moses commanded to kill those who had familiar 
Toe (Lev. xx. 27), and it is said that Saul “put away 
those who had familiar spirits and the wizards out of the 
land” (1 Sam. xxviii. 8). His recourse to a witch proves 
his own belief in their existence. Much later is the story of 
the apocryphal book of Tobit with its similar testimony. 
Belief in demons passed over into the Christian Church. 
The lives of the saints have many a story of their appear- 
ance. They loved to tempt holy men and women. St. An- 
thony is a classic illustration. It was held as a dogma that 
every child born into the world was under the power of an 
evil spirit, and so the early Church used a regular formula 
of exorcism before the baptismal formula, and so do the pres- 
ent Roman and Greek Churches. The exorcists were one of 
the minor orders of clergy. They exercised their functions 
in connection with what are now called nervous diseases. 
They relied much upon the use of the name of Christ for 
expelling the evil spirits The heathen world was by the 
early Fathers, and by the far later Christian missionaries, con- 
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sidered to be full of demons, and to their opposition the 
slow progress of the truth was attributed. Idolatry has fre- 

uently been represented as the worship of demons (e. g. 1 
Cor. x. 20). 

As might be expected there are stories innumerable about 
demons. Many of them are collected in such books as G. 
Roskoff's Geschichte des Teufels (2 vols., Leipzig, 1869) ; 
E. B. Tvlors Primitive Culture (9 vols., London, 1871); 
M. D. Conway's Demonology and Devil-lore (2 vols., Lon- 
don and New York, 1879). SAMUEL MACAULEY JACKSON. 


Demonstration |from Lat. demonsfra' re, show forth]: an 
indubitable proof of a proposition ; properly, a perfect proof, 
such as a mathematical one. The term was used by Aris- 
totle and the older writers to signify any manner of show- 
ing either the connection of & conclusion with its premises 
or that of a phenomenon with its asserted cause; but it now 
signifies in philosophical language only that process by which 
а result is shown to be a necessary consequence of tlie prem- 
ises from which it is asserted to follow. The word demon- 
stration is also applied to an imperfect. proof. vet of a nature 
such that no reasonable doubt is possible, as Kepler's proof 
that Mars moved in an ellipse. 

DEMONSTRATION, in common language or in everyday 
speech, signifies an exhibition or display, generally of an 
oppositional character; and very often the word is applied 
in such a manner as to involve a slight censure or disappro- 
bation. 

Demoph'ilus (in Gr. дтибфлоѕ): a philosopher of the 
new Pythagorean school, whose age is not certainly known. 
He was the author of a work entitled Blov 6epamela, from 
which there is still extant a collection of moral precepts en- 
titled yvouuxà био@дата, Which are edited, along with the 
Golden Малта of Democrates, by Schier (Leipzig, 1754), 
and which are printed also in Orelli's Opuscula Greco. vet. 
Sententivsa, vol. i., p. 1, seq. 


Demoph'oón, or Dem'ophon (in Gr. Anuopéaw, or Anuo- 
фа»): in Grecian mythology, a King of Athens; son of The- 
seus and Phedra, who is said to have accompanied the 
Greeks on their expedition against Troy, whence he rescued 
his grandmother А га. When Diomed, on his return 
from Troy with his Argives, ran in by night to the coast of 
Attica, and began to plunder it, Demophon attacked him 
and carried off the Palladium, or statue of Pallas. De- 
mophon is said also to have assisted the Heraclidæ against 
Eurystheus, who was slain in the battle that took place, and 
to have received Orestes when, after his mother's murder, 
he sought refuge at Athens. 


Demop'olis: city; Marengo co. Ala. (for location of 
county, see map of Alabama, ref. 5-B); on railway and 
Tombigbee river just below the mouth of Black Warrior ; 
has a cotton compress, two large lumber-mills, oil-mills, an 
ice-factory, and an active trade in cotton. Pop. (1880) 
1,389; (1890) 1,774 ; (1893) estimated, 1,850. 

EDITOR or “ News.” 


De Mor’gan, Avevstus: English mathematician; b. in 
Madura, Madras Presidency, in June, 1806; educated at 
Cambridge. He was for many vears Professor of Mathe- 
matics in University College. London, He wrote numerous 
works, among which are Elements of Algebra (1835) ; an 
Essay on Probabilities (1838); and Formal Logic, or the 
Calculus of Inference, Necessary and Probable (1847), and 
contributed largely to the Penny Cyclopedia, D. Mar. 18, 
1871. : 


Demos: See DEME. 


Demos'thenes: the most illustrious of Greek orators: 
the son of Demosthenes, a well-to-do Athenian citizen, 
PD of a cutler’s establishment and a chair-factory. 
Jorn in 383 (or 384) в. с., he lost his father before he was 
eight years old, and fell into the hands of unscrupulous 
guardians, who appropriated a large part of the fourteen 
talents ($14,000) which should have been husbanded for the 
heirs, Two years after reaching the legal age of eighteen 
Demosthenes, who by that time had been trained in law and 
rhetoric by Is.Evs (у. r.) brought suit against his guardians 
and won his case, which he pleaded in person, but recovered 
only a part of his property, so that he found himself obliged 
to mend his fortunes by following the profession of a speech- 
writer. Не soon became a distinguished and successful ad- 
vocate, and we have a number of speeches prepared by him 
for use in private suits from the guardian speeches just 
mentioned down to the year 345. In 359 he began the prep- 


aration of speeches to be used in publie suits, and in 354 
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appeared in the case against Leptines and won his right to 
be considered a master. In 351—the date of the first Phili- 
pic—began his long struggle with Philip of Macedon. The 
first Philippie, in which Demosthenes uttered his call te 
arms, was followed іп 349-8 by the Olynthiacs, three shor 
speeches, which are marvels of condensed vigor. In the 
same twelvemonth with the Olvnthiaes falls the speech 
against Meidias, who had assaulted Demosthenes while the 
orator was discharging а public function, but this speech, 
one of the most famous among the extant orationi, жах 
never delivered. In 346 Athens made the peace with Philip 
known as the peace of Philocrates, and Demosthenes was 
one of the ambassadors sent first to negotiate and then to 
ratify the treaty. The conduct of ZEschines, who was 4 
prominent member of the embassy, gave occasion to the fa- 
mous speech “On the Malembassy ” (wept wapaxpeoBelas), with 
the reply of ZEschines (344), both of them in their extant 
form diligently manipulated by their authors. To this pe- 
riod belong the second Philippic (344) and the third Philip 
pie (341). Open war was eem in 340. and ended in the 
crushing defeat of Chieronea (339). Demosthenes took part 
in the battle, and shared the fortunes of the day, The cheap 
charge of cowardice did not affect either his position or 
his influence. He was chosen to deliver the funeral oratin 
over the fallen. and was active (by personal superintendence 
and personal contributions) in furthering the work of re 
pairing the walls of Athens. For this patriotic service 
Ctesiphon brought in а bill that Demosthenes should lx 
ublicly crowned. This proposal was made in 336, shortly 
before the death of Philip. Legal technicalities were inter- 
posed by ZEschines, who brought against Ctesiphon a charge 
of unconstitutional legislation. The case dragged its slew 
length along, and did not come to trial until 330. рел 
thenes triumphed, апа ZEschines did not receive the fifth 
art of the votes, and was forced to withdraw from the city. 

he Speech on the Crown is not only the culmination of 
Demosthenean eloquence, but outranks all speeches known 
to fame. After this achievement Demosthenes lived to te 
drawn into the disgraceful affair of HARPALUS (q. v). livel 
to be banished from Athens in 324 on the charge of receiv- 
ing bribes. In 323 the death of Alexander brought hope te 
Demosthenes, brought him restoration to Athens, But the 
hope was of brief duration. Athens fell into the hands f 
the Macedonians, and Demosthenes was condemned to death. 
He made his escape to the island of Calaurea, but was fol- 
lowed into the sanctuary of Poseidon by the emissaries of 
Antipater, from whom he escaped by taking a quick pos 
which he carried concealed on his person (322). 

Of the sixty orations extant Sich bear the name of D- 
mosthenes modern criticism has rejected а considera 
number, but we have ample material for a study of his art 
in its higher lines. That art was not easily acquired, ani 
there are many stories as to the painful processes by which 
Demosthenes won his way to perfect mastery. Nature was 
against him. He was of delicate constitution, his vere 
was poor and unmanageable, his articulation so bad that 
he could not pronounce, it was said, the first letter of th 
word rhetoric (his own art), and his manner was awkward. 
To remedy these defects he recited verses with pebbies i 
his mouth, declaimed while running, while walking uj- 
hill, while facing the noise of the waves, and gesticulate: 
before a mirror. Hooted down and laughed down in the 
assembly, he did not despair. He took lessons of actors. ard 
persevered until his delivery matched his thoughts. and la~ 
саше dramatic and impassioned—too dramatic and ims 
sioned for his erities—so that the professional actor LE 
nes sneered at the rant of the amateur actor Demosthenes 
But Demosthenes was an actor who had “to know his lines: 
he had to be “part perfect,” and seldom trusted hims f 
to extempore speech, though even there he мах hrilliautl, 
Successful He was first and last a student. and the stery 
that he transcribed Thucydides eight times in order te step 
himself in the style of the historian is of a piece with the 
current criticism that his speeches smelt of oil, He wasa 
student first and last; and it is only the close student of the 
original that can appreciate the fineness of the textum. 
Vocabulary, syntax, order of words in reference to soune л 
well as to sense, periodology, rhythm—all these things thst 
contribute so much to the total effect, so much to the “s~ 
tion” of oratory, are lost in translation. But the direct 
of his style, his manly contempt of ornament, “the est 
ning and the thunder” of his eloquence, illumining, tet 
fying, transfixing, the rush of a great personality. whic! 
gives weight and cogency to argument, the inspiration of 4 
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passionate patriotism—these are not all lost in modern ren- 
derings; and there is enough to justify the language of 
Brougham, who called Demosthenes “the first of orators, at 
the head of all the mighty masters of speech.” His nature 
was austere, it is true; he lacked tenderness, he lacked play- 
fulness; but there was little room for these in his public 
orations, and with the private speeches criticism has been 
too busy to allow full justice to ide resources of this " Pro- 
teus" of orators, as Dionysius calls him. 

For the period, see Grote's History of Greece, vol. xi.. ch. 
Ixxxvii.; Thirlwall’s History of Greece; the exhaustive 
work of Arnold Schäfer, Demosthenes und seine Zeit (3 vols.: 
2d ed. 1885-7). For the style, see Brougham, Dissertation on 
the Eloquence of the Ancients and Blasss Attische Bered- 
samkeit, vol. iii., and for an admirable account in brief com- 
pass of both statesman and orator, Butcher's Demosthenes 
(1581). The chief annotated edition of all the orations is 
that of Dindorf (9 vols., Oxford. 1846-51) ; critical editions 
by Bekker (1824) Sauppe (1843), Dindorf-Blass, in the 
Teubner collection, Among the best editions of single or 
select. orations are those of Blass, Buttmann, Dissen, Reh- 
dantz, Sandys, Shilleto, Vómel, Wayte, Weil, Westermann, 
Whiston, Е. A. Wolf. English transl, by C. К. Kennedy 
(9 vols.), in the Bohn Library. В. L. GILDERSLEEVE. 


Demosthenes: an Athenian general who acted a promi- 
nent part in the Peloponnesian war. He and Eurymedon 
TUE commanded an army sent in 413 B. c. to re-enforce 
Nicias at Syracuse. After the Athenians had been defeated 
he surrendered, and was put to death by the victors in 413 B. C. 

Demot’ica (anc. Didymotichos): a town of European 
Turkey; in Adrianople province, on the river Maritza, 25 
miles S, of Adrianople (see map of Turkey, ref. 4-D). It 
is defended by а citadel or castle, and has several Greek 
churches; also manufaetures of silk and woolen goods and 
pottery. Here Charles XII. of Sweden lived in retirement 
ak his defeat in the battle of Pultowa (1709). Pop. about 


Demotie or Enchorial Writing: a cursive or short- 
hand alphabet used in ancient Egypt. It was an abbrevia- 
поп of the hieratic writing, which was itself an abridged 
form of the true hicroglyphics. Its remains are difficult to 
decipher. It began to come into use about the origin of the 
twenty-sixth dynasty (672—525 в. с.), and was still used in 
0 A.D. It contained forty-two letters and forty-eight sylla- 
hie characters, It appears on the Rosetta Stone, and was 
extensively employed even in public documents. Remnants 
of this alphabet appear in the Coptic. See Euyprian Lax- 
GUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


Demurrage: in mercantile law, an allowance made to 
the master or owners of a ship by the merchant or freighter 
when he detains the ship in port beyond the time specified 
In the charter-party. It is usually stipulated in the charter- 
pariy or agreement that if delay occurs in loading or un- 
— the vessel, the merchant who charters and freights 
| shall “uy a certain sum per diem for the extra time. 
: — is that during the loading and unloading the mer- 
a runs all the risk of interruptions, even from necessary 
for би nell causes, But no demurrage can be claimed 
Nie elay caused by the detention of a ship by a public 
ii M or for delay caused by the fault of the master, own- 
the d bd The word demurrage is also employed to mean 

Clay itself, Revised by F. SrURGES ALLEN. 


i pmurrer: in law, a suspension of action in a cause un- 
guished js ermination of some point by the court ; distin- 
well ae — an ANSWER (g. v.). In а pleading in equity, as 
of the cas aw, it raises a question as to the sutliciency in law 

оң ШОШ, as stated by the opposite party. There may also 
offered oe to evidence, on the ground that the testimony 
overthrow i party in a cause is insufficient to maintain or 

ie issue. Revised by F. STURGES ALLEN, 


na, and mac 
re 5 — е æ . т r 
In 15:2 y Арреатей in London in 1865, and in New York 


Obscurity and poverty, and died in Munich, Jan. 
D. E. Hervey. 


on pain, de-nii a town of France; department of Nord; 

lennes eldt, and on a railway; 5 miles W. of Valen- 

Sive coal fel map of France, ref. 2-G). It is in an exten- 

Toot sugar ; d, and has iron-works and manufactures of beet- 
and brandy. Pop. (1896) 19,916. 
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Dena’rius Is Lat. term, from deni, ten]: a Roman silver 
coin; originally equal to ten asses ; was first coined 269 B. c. 
Its weight varied at different periods, and its value was 
afterward equivalent to sixteen asses, or about sixteen cents 
of U.S. money. See AUREUS, 


Denbigh, den bce: capital of Denbighshire, Wales; in the 
Vale of Clwyd; 22 miles W. of Chester (see map of England 
and Wales, ref. 8-E). It stands on the sides and at the 
base of a steep limestone hill, crowned by the imposing 
ruins of a castle built in 1284, and has many handsome an- 
tique houses, ап old. parish. church, an ancient chapel, an 
asylum for lunatics, а home for orphan girls, and manufac- 
tures of shoes and leather. Pop. 6,535. 


Denbighshire: a county of North Wales; bounded N. 
by the Irish Sea and W. by the river Conway. Area, 664 sq. 
miles, The surface is mostly rugged and mountainous, but 
fertile and beautiful valleys occur. Coal, copper, iron, lead, 
limestone, and slate are found in this county. The chief 
towns are Denbigh, Wrexham, Abergele, Llangollen, aud 
Ruthin. Pop. (1881) 108,931; (1891) 117,950. 


Den'derah (anc. Tentyra, probably taken from Tei n 
Athor, abode of Athor): a town of Upper Egypt, near the 
left bank of the Nile; in lat. 26° 13’ N., lon. 32° 40 E., and 
opposite Keneh. Here are the ruins of a celebrated temple, 
dedicated to Athor, the Egyptian Venus. It is one of the 
best preserved of the ancient structures of Egypt. It has a 
portico supported by twenty-four columns, The chambers 
and passages, as well as the exterior walls, are ornamented 
with portraits, among which are those of Cleopatra and her 
son Ciesarion. There are also two other temples—one dedi- 
cated to Isis and the other called Typhonium. from the rep- 
resentation of Typhon on its columns. See EGYPT, ANCIENT. 


Dendermon'de, or Termon'de: a fortified town of Bel- 
gium, in East Flanders; at the confluence of the Dender 
and the Scheldt, and on the railway from Mechlin to Os- 
tend; 16 miles E. of Ghent (see map of Holland and Bel- 
gium, ref. 9-D). It has a town-house, and a very old church 
called Notre Dame; also manufactures of linens, cotton 
yarn, and beer. Pop. (1890) 9,298. 


Dendrite [from Gr. 3év3poy, tree + suffix -?/e, used of 
minerals]: a peculiar mineral, containing internally, or hav- 
ing its surface covered with, filamentary forms resembling 
moss, ferns, trees, etc. Moss agate and Mocha stone are 
examples. 


Dendro’bium [from Gr. 8&8por, tree + Blos, life; so 
called because they live on trees]: a genus of epiphytic 
orchids, mostly natives of the tropical parts of Asia and 
Australia. ‘They have flowers of greut beauty, sometimes 
also remarkable for grotesqueness of form or for fragrance. 


Den'drolites [from Gr. ё68роу, tree + a corruption of 
Aféos, stone, under influence of suffix -ite]: petrifactions 
found in Secondary and coal formations, They consist of 
plants and fragments of trees, having, generally, nothing in 
common with those now growing in the same regions. 
They are mostly cycads, tree-ferns, conifers, etc. 

Dendrology: See Forestry and NURSERY. 


Den'drophis [from Gr. Bévdpov, tree + Sis, serpent]: а 
genus of tree-snakes (Dendrophide) found in India and 
Australia. The species are of moderate size, up to 4 feet in 
length, very slender, and either of a green color, which har- 
monizes with the leaves. or brightly marked in a manner 
suggestive of flowers. They feed on insects, tree-frogs, and 
birds. F. A. L. 

D'Enghien: See ENGHIEN. 

Dengue, deng'gá [Span. prudery, fastidiousness, subst. to 
denegar : Ital. denegare : Fr. denier < Lat. denegare, re- 
fuse; first used by the Span. of the West Indies as a pre- 
sumed equivalent of Eng. dandy]: an epidemic, seldom 
fatal, disease, which has prevailed at different times in the 
southern parts of the U. S. and in the East and West Indies. 
It is called “dandy fever " or * dengue,” which is a Spanish 
perversion of “dandy,” from the stiff carriage of those af- 
fected. It is also called * break-bone fever." The symp- 
toms are headache, fever, pain and swelling of the smaller 
joints, an eruption of the skin, and gouty pene which often 
cause Jameness for a considerable time. The disease 1s cer- 
tainly infectious, and has many characters which suggest в 
relation to influenza. It may be the same disease modified 
by the climates in which dengue occurs. 

Revised by WILLIAM PEPPER. 
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Denham, Sir Jon: poet; b. in Dublin in 1615. He 
graduated at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1634, and stud- 
ied law. His principal works were Sophy (1641), a tragedy, 
and а poem entitled Cooper's Hill (1643). Не was a royal- 
ist in the civil war, and fled to France in 1648, but returned 
in 1652 and was appointed surveyor-general of works and 
Knight of the Bath. D. in 1669, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 


Denina, dd-nee’nia, GIACOMMARIA CARLO: historian; b. 
at Revello, in Piedmont, Italy, Feb. 28, 1731. He pub- 
lished T'he Vicissitudes of Literature (Vicende della Let- 
teratura, 1760). His principal work is a History of the 
Revolutions of Italy (Istoria delle Rivoluzioni d'Italia, 3 
vols., 1769-70), which traces the history of Italy from the 
time of the Etruscans. Having been invited by Frederick 
the Great, he removed to Berlin in 1782, where he wrote 
Revolutions of Germany (8 vols., Florence, 1804). In 1804 
he was appointed by о imperial librarian at Paris. 
Among his works is a History of Western Italy (1809). D. 
in Paris, Dec. 5, 1813. See Carlo G. Reina, Vita di С. 
Denina (1820). 

Denis, de-nee', JEAN FERDINAND: author; b. in Paris, 
Aug. 13, 1798. He traveled extensively in America from 
1816 to 1821, and subsequently visited Spain and Portugal 
with the special object of studying the literature of those 
countries, In 1838 he was appointed librarian of the min- 
istry of public instruction, a post which he left in 1841 to 
take that of conservator of the Ste.-Genevieve library; in 
1865 he became administrator of the Ste.-Geneviéve. He 
was an officer of the Legion of Honor. Denis wrote sev- 
eral descriptive and historical works on Brazil, Guiana, and 
the Platine states, and on Portuguese literature, as well as 
a series of historical novels and numerous articles for the 
Nouvelle Biographie générale and other cope works. 
Among his best-known books are Précis de Vhistoire litté- 
raire du Portugal et du Brésil; Le Brésil and Le Portugal, 
in the collection called L'Univers pittoresque; Chroniques 
chevaleresques de Г Espagne et du Portugal; and Scénes de 
la nature sous le Tropique. D. in Paris, Aug. 2, 1890. 

HERBERT Н. SMITH. 


Denis, Satnt (Lat. Dionysius): the patron saint of France 
and first Bishop of Paris. According to Gregory of Tours 
(540-594 a. D.), he was one of seven missionaries sent from 
Rome about 250 A.D. to preach the gospel to the Gauls, 
and after he had converted great multitudes suffered mar- 
tyrdom probably in 272 under Valerian. His festival is 
on Oct. 9. The identity of St. Denis of Paris and Diony- 
sius the Areopagite, was first maintained by Hilduin, Abbot 
of St.-Denis (834). Previous to that time all the ancient 
martyrologies of French origin distinguished them, celebrat- 
ing the feast of the Areopagite on the 3d and that of the 
Bishop of Paris on Oct. 11. (See Tillemont, Memoirs for 
Church History, vol. xiv.) Their identity is no longer de- 
fended by any serious writer. Revised by J. J. KEANE. 

Denison: town: capital of Crawford со. Ma. (for location, 
see map of Iowa, ref. 5-D) ; situated on Chi. and N. W. К. R., 
and on Boyer river; 64 miles N. N. E. of Council Bluffs; 
has six churches, and is the seat of a normal college. Pop. 
(1880) 1,441 ; (1890) 1,782; (1895) 2,256. 

' EDITOR or “ REVIEW.” 


Denison: city and important railway center; Grayson 
co., Tex. (for location of county, see map of Texas, ref. 2-1); 
has St. Xavier convent. a business college, good schools, ice- 
factory, meat-refrigerator, planing-mill, foundry, railroad 
machine-shops, water-works, etc. Pop. (1880) 3.975 ; (1890) 
10,958. Китов oF “ HERALD.” 


Denison, GEORGE TAYLOR : officer; b. in Toronto, Can- 
ada, Aug. 31, 1839; educated at Upper Canada College in 
that city. Не was admitted to the bar in 1861; entered the 
militia, and was promoted to command of Governor-General's 
Bodyguard in 1866, and commanded outposts on Niagara 
river during the Fenian raid the same year. In 1872 and 
again in 1873 he was sent to Great Britain to represent On- 
tario in emigration matters; and in 1877 was appointed 
police magistrate of Toronto. His work, History ofi Dives 
(London, 1877). was awarded a prize of 5,000 rubles, offered 
by the Czar of Russia for the best work on the subject. 
Among his other works are Manual of Outpost Duties 
(Toronto, 1866) and Modern Cavalry (London, 1808).—His 
brother FREDERICK CHARLES, C. M. G., b. in Toronto, Nov. 
22, 1846, was educated at Upper Canada College, and. ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1870. We served as orderly to Gen. 
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Wolseley in the Red River expedition of 1870; went to 
Pgypt in command of the Canadian voyageurs emploved 
in the campaign for the relief of Gen. Gordon, and was 
made a C. M. G. for his services. He entered the Dominion 
Parliament in 1887, and was re-elected in 1891. A fellow 
of the Royal Society of England, and author of Historical 
Record of the Governor-General s Bony guard 
VEIL MACDONALD. 


Denison University (formerly known as GRANVILLE 
COLLEGE): an institution of learning established and le 
cated at Granville, Licking co., O., by а vote of the Ohio 
Baptist Education Society May, 1831. It was at first in- 
tended for & manual-labor sehool, and henee located on a 
200-acre farm, 14 miles W. of the town. Asa manual-labor 
school it was, like most others of the time, a failure. It was 
incorporated by the Ohio Legislature Feb. 3. 1832, under the 
name of the Granville Literary and Theological Institution. 
The name was changed in 1 to Granville College, and 
this again under the general law of Ohio was changed, June, 
1856, to the name it now bears. 

The buildings are four, containing dormitories and study- 
rooms for 178 students, besides a fine chapel, natural his- 
tory room, two society halls and libraries, college library 
(with over 14.000 volumes), lecture-rooms, recitation-rooms, 
ete. The fourth building is for the library, and is called 
Doane Hall. It was the gift of W. H. Doane, Esq., of Cin- 
cinnati, and was completed in 1879. А fine science hall. 
costing $40,000, and an academy building, costing $30.00, 
are in process of erection. These buildings are the gift of 
E. J. Barney and W. H. Doane, respectively. 

Five four-year courses are provided—classical, scientific, 
Latin philosophical, Greek philosophical, and literary. The 
preparatory department is called Granville Academy. 

he board of instruction consists of ten professors and five 
instructors in the academy. The number of students, in- 
cluding Shepardson College, is about 600. The fixed prop- 
erty of the university, in ground, buildings, ete., is estimated 
at $110,000; library and apparatus. $40,000; and the pr- 
ductive endowment is $375,000, making a total of 3525,000. 
Shepardson College for women, affiliated with Denison Uni- 
versity, established 1887, occupies six buildings, has an en- 
dowment of $100,000, and a faculty of thirteen instructors 

D. B. PuRiNTOs. 


Denizen [О. Fr. deinzein, one within, as opposed to for- 
ein, one without; deriv. of deins, dens > Mod. Fr. dans < 
Lat. de + intus, from within]: in Great Britain, an alien 
who had received from the sovereign letters-patent to make 
him & British subject. He might take lands by purchase 
and devise, but could not take by inheritance. Since 1570, 
however, aliens can take and inherit lands the same as nat- 
ural born subjects. A denizen can not be a member of the 
privy council or of either House of Parliament, and ean not 

old any office of trust, civil or military. 
Revised by F. STURGES ALLEN. 


Deniz'li, or Degnizli: а town of Asia Minor; in Anato 
lia; 53 miles S. E. of Alashehr (see map of Turkey, ref. 5-Е) 
It is surrounded by mountains or hills, and has a castle and 
several mosques. Leather is made here. It is stated that 
12,000 of its inhabitants were killed by an earthquake in 
1715. Pop. about 20,000. 


Denman, HERBERT: figure-painter; b. in Brooklvn, N. Y., 
June 20, 1855. Pupil of Art Students League, New York, 
and Carolus-Duran, Paris; honorable mention. Paris Salon, 
1886, and Paris Exposition, 1889; member Society of Amer- 
ican Artists 1887. His work, which is sometimes decorative 
in character, is marked by good qualities of color and draw- 
ing. One of the best of his works is The Trio, exhibited at 
the Salon of 1886, and representing three young women with 
musical instruments. Studio in New York. W. A.C. 


Denman, Tuomas, First Lord Denman: an English 
judge; b. in London, Feb. 23, 1779. He was called to the 

ar in 1806, and elected to Parliament in 1818. In politics 
he was a Liberal. He became Attorney-General in 1830, and 
chief justice of the Ring d bench in 1832. In 1834 he wa: 
raised to the peerage. D. Sept. 22, 1854. 


Denmark: a kingdom of Northern Europe: consisting 
of the peninsula of Jutland and several adjacent islands of 
the Baltic Sea—viz. Seeland, Fünen, Falster, Laaland. 
Samsóe, Bornholm, Langeland, and Móen, together with the 
Faroe islands. Area, 15,289 sq. miles. Pop. (1890) 2,185. 
885. Besides Denmark proper, the Danish monarchv pos- 
sesses Greenland, Iceland, and the West. India islands of 
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Santa Cruz, St. Thomas, and St. John. Area of the colo- 
nies, 86,614 sq. miles. Pop. (1890) 113,208. Jutland is 
bounded on the N. by rie Skager-Rack, on the E. by the 
Cattegat, and on the W. by the North Sea. Its surface is 
low and level, the highest elevation, Himmelbjerget (the 
Mountain of Heaven), being only 565 feet, and was formerly 
covered by forests of beech, birch, oak, ete. The eastern 
coasts are indented with numerous bays or fiords, while the 
western are lined with a double row of sand-banks, behind 
which extensive marshes occur in various parts. Denmark 
has no considerable river. Seeland is separated from Sweden 
by the Sound, and from the island of 
called the Great Belt. 

Climate, Soil, e(c.— The climate is humid, and is modified 
by the proximity of the sea, so that the winter is milder 
than that of Northern Germany. The mean annual temper- 
ature is about 46° F. The weather is changeable, but the 
transition from winter to summer is slower than in most 
other countries. In spring and summer the west wind pre- 
vails. The soil is generally productive, either alluvial or 
sandy. The marshy districts produce good pasture. Den- 
mark is pre-eminently an agricultural country. The staple 
productions are barley, outs, wheat. rye, buckwheat, pota- 
toes, beans, pease, and flax. The Danish farmers, however, 
derive a large part of their revenue from cattle, horses, and 
the products of the dairy. The chief articles of export are 
cereal grains, butter, horses. hides, and fish. The fiords 
abound in cod, herring, and other fish. As Denmark has no 
coal, nor any other mineral resources, its manufacturing in- 
dustry is comparatively unimportant. There are, however, 
in the kingdom numerous iron-foundries, sugar-refineries, 

per-mills, and distilleries. and Danish furniture, porcelain, 
gloves, articles of horn, bone, and ivory, etc., are celebrated. 

Commerce, Revenue, etc.—The commerce of Denmark is 
earried on mainly with Great Britain, Germany, and Sweden. 
The total value of imports amounted in 1890 to 307,031,194 
kroner (99.509.209 kroner from Germany, 67,561,373 kroner 
from Great Britain): that of the exports amounted to 233,- 
837,937 kroner (58,589,573 kroner to Germany, 129,477,205 
kroner to Great Britain). The principal articles of export 
to England are butter and live animals. The value of the 
butter export has increased from £767,190 in 1870 to £4,- 
422,257 in 1890. The value of the export of live animals 
amounted in 1890 to £908,028, of which £245,578 was for 
oxen and bulls, £436,892 for cows and calves, £203,449 for 
sheep, £16,438 for horses, and £5,671 for swine. The prin- 
cipal articles of import from England are cotton manufac- 
tures and yarn (£442,722 in 1890), coal (£767,273), and iron 
(£214,302). On Jan. 1, 1891, the commercial fleet of Den- 
mark consisted of 3,543 vessels, of an aggregate burden of 
302,194 tons, of which 330, of 112,788 tons burden, were 
steamers. In 1891 there were 1,247 miles of railway and 
3,674 miles of telegraph lines in operation, of which, respec- 
tively, 1,000 and 2,790 belonged tothe state. In 1890 the rev- 
enue of the state amounted to 57,392,986 kroner, the expend- 
iture to 62,329,181 kroner, and the public debt to 188,148,- 
541 kroner, of which, however, only 10,605,700 kroner is 
foreign debt. The army consists (1891) of 42,950 regulars 
and 16,500 reserve; the navy consists of 10 ironclads, 20 tor- 

o-boats of various classes, 20 unprotected vessels, 16 
troop-boats, and a few other vessels. 

Religion and Education.—The established religion is 
Lutheran, to which 99 per cent. of the population belen е 
and the king must be a member of the Lutheran Church. 
Other sects are tolerated. The kingdom has a good system 
of education, which is generally diffused among the people. 
All ehildren between the ages of seven and fourteen are 
compelled to attend sehool. Education is given gratuitous- 
ly in the publie schools to children whose parents are too 
poor to pay for it. Of higher schools, Denmark has a good 
university at Copenhagen, 13 gymnasia, 27 Realschulen, and 
5 training colleges for teachers. 

Government.—The Government is a hereditary constitu- 
tional monarchy. The present constitution is embodied in 
the charter of June 5, 1849, according to which the execu- 
tive power belongs to the king, and the legislative power is 
vested in the king and Diet Vs sdag) jointly. The Rigsdag 
is on of two houses, called the Landsthing and the 
Folkething. The latter, which is the lower house, consists 
of 102 members, elected by universal suffrage for a term of 
three years. The Rigsdag must meet every year on the first 
Monday of October. All money bills must in the first in- 
stance be submitted by the Government to the Folkething. 
Besides its legislative functions the Landsthing has the duty 
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of appointing from its midst the assistant judges of the 
Rigsret, which forms the tribunal before which parliamen- 
tary impeachments are tried. 

isfory.—Denmark is one of the three Scandinavian 
kingdoms. (See SCANDINAVIA.) Оп the decline of the Ro- 
man empire the Scandinavians, under the name of North- 
men or Normans, became а formidable and aggressive race, 
much addicted to piracy and maritime enterprises. The 
Danes conquered Normandy in 912, invaded England with 
suecess in the ninth century, and completed the conquest. of 
it about. 1016, in the reign of Canute or Knud, who was per- 
haps the most powerful monarch of his time. He reigned 
over Denmark as well as England, and is said to have intro- 
duced Christianity into his dominions. Margaret, Queen of 
Denmark and Norway, conquered Sweden in 1388, and pro- 
eured the adoption of the Union of Calmar (1397), by 
which the three Scandinavian kingdoms were united, and 
her nephew, Eric, was appointed her heir. At her death 
(1412) each kingdom chose its separate ruler. In 1448 the 
Danes elected Christian I., Count of Oldenburg, who was 
the founder of the royal family that has continued to reign 
to the present time. The monarchy was elective until 1660, 
when the clergy and people, impelled by enmity to the no- 
bility, ordained that the power of the king should be hered- 
itary and absolute. As an ally of Napoleon, Denmark was 
involved in a war against Great Britain and Russia, and suf- 
fered great disasters. The British fleet bombarded Copen- 
hagen in кү 1807. Denmark was compelled to cede Nor- 
way to Sweden in 1814. Christian VIII., by the Open Letter 
of 1846, declared his intention to extend the law of succession 
of Denmark proper to the duchies of Schleswig-Holstein, the 
inhabitants of which are mostly Germans, in order to secure 
in this way the indivisibility of the Danish monarchy. When 
Frederic VII. in 1848 ascended the Danish throne a rebel- 
lion broke out in Schleswig and Holstein, which was put down 
in 1850, though it was openly supported by Germany and 
secretly also by Prussia. In the meanwhile the non-German 
great powers and Sweden had agreed (June, 1850) to declare 
the indivisibility of Denmark, and Austria soon after (Aug., 
1850) acceded to this declaration. On June 5, 1851, Prince 
Christian of Glücksburg was designated in the Protocol of 
Warsaw as heir to the throne, and on May 8, 1852, he was 
recognized as such by the great powers and Sweden. In 
1849 Denmark had obtained an extremely liberal constitu- 
tion, which secured the most entire civil liberty and univer- 
sal right of suffrage. This constitution was somewhat mod- 
ified in 1855, and extended to the duchies, but found no 
favor with the German population of Holstein, which cared 
very little for ие but was very enthusiastic for its Ger- 
man nationality. In Nov., 1858, the king abolished the 
joint constitution of the Danish state for Holstein and 
апей, and restored absolute monarchy in these coun- 
tries. By a proclamation of Mar., 1863, a new fundamental 
law was prepared for Denmark and Schleswig. War with 
Germany broke out soon after, and was terminated by the 
peace of Vienna (Oct., 1864), and Denmark was compelled 
to renounce all claim on Schleswig-Holstein. The question 
as to whether the duchies, thus become died тш, should 
be subject to Prussia or whether they should be dependent 
upon Austria was settled by the war of 1866 in favor of 
Prussia. See ScuLEswiG-HoLsTEIN. | 

See Allen, Haandbog i Fædrelandets Histoire (6th ed. 
1863); Dahlmann, Geschichte von Dänemark (3 vols., 1840- 
43). For the language and literature, see DANISH Lan- 
GUAGE and DANISH LITERATURE. 
Revised by С. K. ADAMS. 


Den’ner, BALTHASAR: painter of portraits and genre; b. 
in Hamburg, Germany, Nov. 15, 1685. He painted with 
such extreme minuteness that his heads have become syn- 
onymous with the most slavish literalism, the pores of the 
skin, the hairs of the eyebrows, and ever? the objects re- 
flected in the eyes, being rendered. As curiosities of art his 
portraits are ranked highly. In spite of this excessive at- 
tention to detail of the least importance, Denner showed a 
great mastery of execution, and his work has not the hard- 
ness of the early purists, as it has none of their exaltation. 
D. in Rostock, Apr. 14, 1747. W. J. S. 


Den’newitz: a village of Prussia; province of Branden- 
burg; 42 miles S. S. W. of Berlin (see map of German Em- 
ire, ref. 3-G). Here, on Sept. 6, 1813, an army of 50,000 
үй лап. under Bülow, defeated an army of 70,000 French, 
Saxons, and Poles commanded by Marshal Ney. The 
French lost about 15,000 killed, wounded, and prisoners. 
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Dennie, JoskrH: author and critic; b. in Boston, Mass., 
Aug. 10, 1768; graduated at Harvard and studied law, which, 
however, he did mot practice. From 1796 to 1798 he edited 
The Farmer's Weekly Museum at Walpole, №. Н. Having 
removed to Philadelphia in 1799, he founded the Portfolio, 
a literary magazine, which he edited with ability from 1801 
till 1812. Among his writings is The Lay Preacher. D. 
in Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 7, 1812. 


Dennis, Joun: English dramatist and writer of satires 
and pamphlets; b. in London in 1657. Не studied at Cam- 
bridge, made the tour of Europe, апа after his return was 
led to devote himself to literature through his acquaintance 
with Dryden, Wycherly, ete. He had no talent. Neverthe- 
less, his tragedy Love Asserted (1704), achieved a success by 
its anti-French tendeney. His temper was quarrelsome, and 
he provoked the enmity of many persons by his libels. Не 
was lampooned by Swift, and satirized by Pope in the Dun- 
ciad. 1). Jan. 6, 1734. 


Dennison: village; Tuscarawas co., О. (for location of 
county, see map of Ohio, ref. 4-H): situated on railway, 100 
miles E. N. E. of Columbus: has railway car-shops and 
machine-shops. Pop. (1880) 1,518 : (1890) 2,925. 

Dennison, WILLIAM: statesman; b. in Cincinnati, O., 
Nov. 23, 1815; graduated at Miami University in 1835; ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1840; practiced at Columbus, O., 1840— 
48; was a member of the Legislature of Ohio 1848—50 ; presi- 
dent of the Exchange Bank and of the Columbus and Xenia 
К. К. Co.; delegate to the Pittsburg convention in 1856 
which Inaugurated the Republican party, and also to the 
Philadelphia convention; Governor of Ohio 1860-62; Post- 
master-General 1864-66. D. in Columbus, June 15, 1882. 


Denon, de-non’, DOMINIQUE Vivant, Baron: artist and au- 
thor; b. at Chülons-sur-Saóne, France, Jan. 4, 1747. He be- 
came chargé d'affaires at Naples in 1782 and a member of 
the Royal Academy in 1787, after which he devoted himself 
to art, and gained distinction as an art critic. He accom- 
panied Bonaparte to Egvpt in 1798, and in 1802 he published 
an admirably illustrated work entitled Travels in Upper 
and Lower Egypt. D.in Paris, Apr. 27, 1825, leaving an un- 
finished History of Art. 

Density [Lat. den’sitas, deriv. of densus, thick]: in phys- 
ics, the quantity of matter which a body contains per unit 
of volume. Density thus defined is called “absolute densi- 
tv." The quantity of matter in апу body is called its mass, 
and is measured by the weight of the body, to which it is al- 
ways proportional. The density of bodies is therefore di- 
rectly as their mass and inversely as their volume. It is 
customary to express density in terms of that of some sub- 
stance selected as a standard. In the case of solids and liq- 
uids water at 4" C. is the usual standard. Gases are com- 
pared with air or with hydrogen. "This is “relative density,” 
a term which is synonymous with specifie gravity. 

E. L. NicHorLs. 

Density of the Earth: See EARTH (Density). 


Dental Formula: atabular mode of indicating the kinds 
and number of teeth possessed by а mammal. The letters 
t., с., pm, and m., respectively mean incisor, canine, pre- 
molar, and molar, while figures affixed to these letters denote 
the number of each kind of tooth. These figures placed 
above or below a horizontal line indicate that the teeth re- 
ferred to occur in the upperor lower jaw. The dentition of 
both sides is often given, but, as the number of teeth on each 
side is normally the same, it is common to give the formula 
for one side only. When it is necessary to specify the first, 
or milk dentition, the letter 4.. deciduous, or AL, milk, is 
prefixed to the formula. The milk or deciduous molars cor- 
respond to the premolars of the adult animal. 


The dental formula of an adult man is as follows: 7, =, 
с =. т a. m = he с : om а m E: 
yay PP ac car "ууу ОТ Ege © ү, pP. m.s 
9—9 x 
The formula for а child is M. i. — М.е. DT. AM. т. 


2— 
2—2° 
especially by English writers, to denote respectively the in- 
cisors and canine collectively and the premolars and molars. 
See also TEETH. F. A. Lucas. 


Denta'lium [Mod. Lat. deriv. of dens, tooth, in allusion 
to the shape of the shell]: a genus of marine Mollusca which 
presents so many points of difference from all other mol- 


The terms cutting-teeth and cheek-teeth are used, 
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lusks that it forms а — Scaphopoda—by itself. 
The shell, shaped like an elephant's tusk. is open at both 
ends, and from the larger opening the bur- 
rowing foot and the fringe-like gills ean be 
protruded. The body is perfectly bilaterally 
symmetrical, the nervous systein 1s unt wisted, 
the sexes distinet. With the mouth is con- 
nected а lingual ribbon. (See MorLLusca.) 
There is no heart and there are no distinct 
blood-vessels. The embryos are remarkable 
for the development of five ciliated rings 
about the body behind the ring which is char- 
acteristic of all molluscan larve, About fifty 
species of Dentalium (and the allied genera 
Stphono-dentalium, Entalium) are known, all 
living in the sand in depths of 10 to 100 fath- 
oms in the seas of all parts of the world. 
J. З. KINGSLEY. 

Denta'tus, Maxivs Curius: a Roman ple- 
beian consul noted for his martial exploits. 
frugality, and integrity; said to have been 
born with teeth; hence the surname. He de- 
feated the Samnites in 290 B. с., and gained 
a decisive victory over Pyrrhus near Bene- 
ventum in 275. He was consul for the third 
time in 274, and censor in 272 B. c. During 
his censorship he constructed an aqueduct 
which conveyed water from the Anio to 
Rome. D. in 265 в. с. 


Den'tex [New Lat., from Lat. dent?r. name 
of a fish, now called in Ital. dentale; from Lat. 
dens, dentis, tooth]: & genus of marine fishes 
belonging to the sub-family Denticinæ (of 
which it is the type) and family Sparidæ. but 
resembling perch in shape. They have scaly 
cheeks, curved canine teeth in each jaw, a single dorsal, and 
a forked tail. They are found in the Mediterranean anl 
Red Seas, off the coast of South Africa, East Indies, China, 
and Japan. Some species attain a weight of 30 lb. and ar 
valuable for food. F. A.L 


Dentifrice [from Lat. dentifri cium, tooth-powder: dis, 
tooth + frica're, rub]: a powder or wash of various kinis 
used for cleaning the teeth. Among the substances em- 
ployed are charcoal, chalk, common salt, myrrh, catechu. 
cinchona, phosphate of soda, and cream of tartar. 


Den'tils pinos. deriv. of Lat. dens, tooth] : in architecture, 
square blocks or projections in the bed-moldings of the 
cornices of the Corinthian, Ionie, and composite омех, 
The term is also applied to ornaments in cornices of resis 
which are founded on the same style of decoration. 


Dentin, or Dentine: See TEETE. 


Dentiros'tres [from Lat. dens, dentis. tooth + rostrum, 
beak]: а term applied by Cuvier to a group of passerine 
birds whose mien bers have the upper mandible notched vr 
each side near the tip. It included the greater number of 
insectivorous birds, thrushes, warblers. Old World fv 
catchers, shrikes, ete., and was contrasted with CONIROSTR:! S. 
FissiRosTRES, and TENUIROSTRES (qq. #.). The term was usal 
in the same way by G. К. Gray in his Hand List, aud ina 
much restricted sense by more recent ornithologists. As 
groups thus characterized have proved to be more or les 
unnatural, the use of the word jn been practically aban- 
doned. F. A. Levas. 


Dentistry [deriv. of dentist : Fr. dentiste : Ital. dentisto, 
deriv. of Lat. dens, tooth]: that branch of the healing art 
which has for its province the treatment of diseases aud 
lesions of the human teeth and their replacement by substi 
tution when lost. 

While civilized nations consider their teeth most beauti- 
ful in their natural form and color, some nations mutilate 
their teeth by chipping, filing. and altering their form. in 
some cases also staining them to conforin to their pecuusr 
ideas of beauty. Mutilation is practiced by certain wil 
tribes of Africa, New Guinea, Java, and the Tasmanian 
coast of Australia, and is prompted by fashion, хорт, 
or conformity with religious rites. With the Malays filing 
the teeth is a religious act performed at puberty, while u 
Indo-China and Japan girls have their teeth stained black 
at the time of marriage. Filing the front teeth to poms 
is practiced by Abyssinians to increase the savagenes of 
their aspect and terrify their foes. : 

Karly IHistory.—lHerodotus, the Greek historian (Р U. 





Deatalinn ele- 
phantinum. 
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&4), tells of the attention given to diseases of the teeth as 
well as of the eve and ear in. Egypt, and. Belzoni and other 
writers claim to have found in ОТ tombs artificial 
teeth made from ivory and wood, some of which were mount- 
ed upon gold plates. Teeth of mummies at Thebes are said 
to have been found filled with gold and a white cement, 
but of this there is no positive evidence. In 1884 Dr. Van 
Marter, of Florence, discovered in the museum at Corneto, 
Italy, skulls exhumed from Etruscan tombs in which pure 
gold wire was wound around natural teeth and the spaces 
between them where teeth were lacking, in such a way as to 
indicate plainly that artificial or possibly human teeth had 
at some time been thus supported in place. 

As the Etruscans preceded the Romans in oecupying the 
land now known as Italy, the antiquity of this form of re- 
parative dentistry is well established. As to the extent to 
which the Greeks or Egyptians practiced dentistry as а 
specialty before the Christian era, there is no definite infor- 
mation. The only writings of ancient times extant where 
dentistry is spoken of as an art are those of Galen, who 
wrote in the second century after Christ. From Galen un- 
til Ambrose Paré published his celebrated work on surgery 
in 1550, but little was added to dental literature. During 
the sixteenth century probably less than а dozen disserta- 
tions on the teeth were published. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury about 50 and in the eighteenth some 150 essavs and 
volumes upon the subject appeared, the result of the labors 
of such men as Hunter, Jourdain, Lécluze, Blake, ete. 

Later History.—During the eighteenth century dentistry 
became a subject of more critical inquiry and thorough in- 
vestigation. Men of intelligence and education devoted 
themselves to it exclusively, and as a result its advancement 
in both literary and scientifie directions during the nine- 
teenth century has been most marked. This is shown by 
the fact that from 1800 to 1892 there were published in Eu- 
rope and America some 200 volumes treating exclusively of 
the care and diseases of the teeth, besides numerous mono- 
graphs upon the same subject. Among the list of European 
authors appear the well-known names of Bell, Baume, Dela- 
barre, Laforgue, Fox, Maury, Le Maire, Owen, Nasmyth, 
Tomes, Wedl, Мако. and Coles, while in the U.S. the more 

rominent authors are Gardette, Koecker, Fitch, Spooner, 
:oddard, Harris, Taft, Richardson, Garretson, Gore 
Flagg, Litch, Black, and Miller. 

Until the latter part of the eighteenth century any ad- 
vance in dentistry was confined to Europe, but since then 
its most rapid strides have been taken in the U.S. 

Dentistry in the U. S. and Lurope.—The first dentist in 
the U.S. of whom there is any account was one Le Maire, 
who са the French army which aided the revo- 
lutionists of 1775-83. Soon after the arrival of Le Maire 
an English dentist named Whitlock settled in the U.S. 
John Greenwood, who began to practice in New York about 
1793, is believed to have been the first native dentist. In 
1790 and in 1795 he constructed entire dentures for Gen. 
Washington. These were carved from ivory and retained in 
the mouth by means of spiral springs. Greenwood was fol- 
lowed by Spence from England, Gardette from France, Hud- 
son from Ireland, and Koecker from London. In 1820 there 
were about 100 practitioners; in 1892 the number was 18,000. 
The first dental school in the U. S. was chartered by the 
legislature of Maryland in 1839, with the title of the Balti- 
more College of Dental Surgery: the Ohio College of Dental 
Surgery (at Cincinnati) was chartered and established in 
1845 ; the Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery (at Phila- 
del phia) was established in 1856, and the Philadelphia Dental 


College in 1865. In 1892 the number of dental colleges in 
the U. S. was 38. The number of graduates from the vari- 


ous dental colleges of the U.S. from 1880-92 inclusive was 
6,329, while the number of graduates in 1892 alone amount- 
ed to 1.443. Among these were many young women. The 
first diploma granted to a woman was in 1869. The first 
dental periodical in the U. S. was published at Baltimore in 
1539; in 1892 the number of such periodicals was 17. The 
first dental society in the U. S., the American Society of 
Dental Surgeons, was organized about 1840; in 1892 there 
w'ere 130 of different kinds. 

In Europe the number of both periodieals and societies 
is markedly less than in the U.S. To prevent charlatan- 
ism, as well as to encourage a high standard of attainment 
among those seeking to enter upon dental practice, most 
countries have enacted dental laws, which require in general 
that the candidate for practice shall be a graduate of a 
reputable dental school or pass a satisfactory examination 
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before a legally constituted board. Some countries and 
certain of the United States require both a diploma and an 
examination before permission to practice is granted, 

Professional Advancementi—In_ former times а dentist 
performed all dental operations and manipulations. Many 
of these are now relegated to specialists: for Instance, cases 
of disease of the soft or bony tissues of the mouth, extrac- 
tion of teeth under the influence of an anaesthetic, and cor- 
rection of irregularity of position of the teeth are usually 
referred to specialists in these departments. The making 
of sets of artificial teeth, as well as what is denominated 
crown and bridge work, is attended to by practitioners 
who limit themselves to one or the other of those branches. 
The carving and baking of porcelain teeth, which was once 
done by the ganeral practitioner, was more than fifty years 
ago turned over to manufacturers, 

— Dentistry.—lhe operation requiring the least 
skill is that of scaling or cleansing the teeth. This consists 
in the mechanical removal of salivary caleulus or tartar, 
which in nearly all mouths accumulates about the teeth near 
the gum margin. It isalmost entirely composed of mineral 
ingredients, phosphate and carbonate of lime being the chief, 
aud unless removed. in time is apt eventually to cause the 
teeth to become loose and fall out. Its rapid accumulation, 
even in the mouths of the young, is one reason why it is well to 
have the teeth examined at least once a year. The use of а 
brush of medium hardness and tooth-powder of very fine 
grit will do much to check the accumulation of the ac- 
cretion, "lhedentist removes tartar with instruments called 
scalers, and then completes the process of cleansing with 
wooden points charged with fine powder. Whatever the 
condition of the teeth may be, they should be brushed at 
least twice daily, and a quill toothpick or floss silk should 
be used after each meal, for decomposing articles of food 
generate an acid which directly attacks and dissolves the 
tooth substance, 

Fülling.—When teeth have once become affected by de- 
Cay, it is necessary to check its inroads and repair the in- 
jury done. This is accomplished by the operation known 
as filling. The first step after gaining proper access to the 
cavity is to remove all the decayed matter, shape the cavity 
so that it will mechanically retain the filling, and dress 
the margins to the line of strength. After this the cavity 
is usually swathed with some medicament having antiseptic 
and germicidal properties, such as earbolic acid or one of 
the essential oils. After careful drying the cavity is ready 
for a filling. The number of materials for filling is very 
great, none of them possessing all of the best qualities. Of 
the metals, gold is preferred, because of its purity, adapt- 
ability, and resistance to both the force of mastication and 
the action of the fluids of the mouth. Tin foil probably 
comes next to gold, is worked in a similar manner, requires 
somewhat less time for its introduction, is almost as du- 
rable, and is much less expensive. 

Amalgam, which consists of an alloy of two or more met- 
als (principally silver and tin) mixed into a pasty mass by 
the aid of mercury, is very largely used for the filling of 
teeth. It is easily prepared and quickly introduced, but the 
molecular changes occurring in the mass during solidifica- 
tion make it a less — stopping than any of the pre- 
viously named metals, while its discoloration causes it to 
become quite unsightly. Nevertheless its durability is often 
remarkable. 

Gutta-percha is the only vegetable product in use for fill- 
ing teeth, and to add to its resisting power it is mixed (after 
being refined and bleached) with a small proportion of inor- 

anic matter, usually pulverized feldspar or oxide of zine. 

t is introduced with heated instruments, and possesses rea- 
sonable durability. Its inertness, non-conductivity, and 
color especially recommend it in certain cases. 

There are only two combinations of metallic oxides in 
common use; oxychloride of zinc and oryphosphate of zinc. 
The former consists of zinc oxide combined with dilute zine 
chloride; the latter of zine oxide with deliquesced phos- 
phorie acid. 

The combination in each case is made just before in- 
troduction, for the “setting,” especially in the case of the 
phosphate, is very rapid. 

The color of these fillings is harmonious with that of the 
tooth, but each is irritating to the vascular tissue of the 
tooth, and their durability is so slight that they can be re- 
garded only as temporary fillings. 

In the introduction of any of the filling materials men- 
tioned, except gold and tin, the cavity can usually be pro- 
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tected from the fluidsof the mouth and kept dry sufficiently 
long for the introduction of the filling by the aid of small 
mouth-napkins, but when either of the two first-named met- 
als is em Naved a longer time is required for insertion, and 
8 таа of rubber is used. This is simply a piece of 
sheet-rubber with a small hole punched through it, which, 
when stretched and slipped over the tooth, grips it with such 
tenacity that all moisture is excluded. 16 was invented by 
Dr. 5. €. Barnum, of New York, in 1864, and is probably 
the most useful dental appurtenance ever devised. 

Gold as prepared for dental use is primarily either in 
the form of foil or of a loose crystalline mass thrown down 
from a solution. Foil in being further prepared for use 
is folded into wide or narrow ribbons, twisted into ropes, or 
rolled into evlinders of various sizes апф density. In 
whatever form it may be emploved, it is always introduced 
in small portions at a time, and thoroughly condensed, so 
that the filling when completed shall be as dense and homo- 
geneous as possible in order to exclude all moisture and ex- 
traneous matter, and withstand the force of mastication. 
When introduced, it is most important that the external 
surface be dressed to conform to the original outline of the 
tooth and be made absolutely smooth. 

The instruments employed in removing the decay and 
preparing the cavity are usually steel hand. instruments of 
various forms, and technically known as chixels and exca- 
vators. Since about 1870, however, hand instruments for 
these operations have been largely superseded by burs and 
drills, which, being operated through the medium of a dental 
engine, do their work more satisfactorily and rapidly than 
formerly. The engine in its simplest form is a miniature 
lathe-head connected with a movable or flexible shaft ter- 
minating in a mandrel which carries the various burs. The 
lathe-hend is mounted upon a delicate but rigid upright 
standard with base, the power being communicated to it by 
means of a cord or belt connected with the driving-wheel, 
which in turn may be operated by the foot, a water-motor, 
or an electric-motor. In some cases the head and shaft are 
mounted upon a swinging bracket, thus doing away with the 
standard and base. 

The condensation of the gold during introduction, which 
was at one time done entirely by hand-pressure. is now ac- 
complished by the impacting power of a mallet in some 
form. The hand mallet, made of wood or metal; the auto- 
matic mallet, ари by а spiral spring alternately com- 
pressed and released: the mechanical mallet. operated by 
the engine; or the electric mallet, operated by the electric 
current—all are in use. 

The operation of preparing the cavity has been measur- 
ably relieved of its most objectionable features by the pres- 
ent methods of desiccating the cavity with warm air, the 
use of medical pain-obtundents, and the employment of 
rapidly revolving and keen-edged burs. 

Another method of filling is known as porcelain п 
and possesses some advantages over the older methods. 1t 
consists in shaping a piece of porcelain to the form of the 
prepared cavity, and cementing it into place with thinly 
mixed qune of zinc. There are three ways of prepar- 
ing and shaping the porcelain stopper: 1, by grinding а 
section from a porcelain tooth of proper shade; 2, by 
burnishing into the prepared cavity & piece of platinum 
foil, removing it, an filling the mold thus formed with 
puer silex or “ tooth-bod y," and baking it in a muffle- 

urnace ; 3, by burnishing pure gold or gold and platinum 
foil into the cavity, as in the previous case, filling the mold 
with pulverized glass of suitable color, and fusing it in the 
flame of an alcohol lamp. In both of these latter methods 
the gold or platinum foit is stripped from the mass be- 
fore it is cemented into place. The third method produces 
a filling which is simply fused glass, but for convenience is 
included under the had of porcelain filling. Fillings of 
this character have the advantage of being formed out of 
the mouth. and are highly esteemed because by the judi- 
cious admixture of earthy coloring-matter they can be made 
to approximate the color of the natural tooth more closely 
“han any other; but as the cement which retains them in 
place is so readily acted upon and dissolved by the fluids of 
the mouth, their durability is not as great as might be desired. 

Probably the most common complication met with in 
connection with the preparation of cavities Is the exposure 
of that delicate and وا‎ vascular organ of sensation and 
nutrition, occupying the central portion of the tooth, known 
as the dental pulp. In the earlier days of dentistry such 


exposure was deemed suflicient cause for the extraction of 
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the tooth, but later it was found that it might be devital- 
ized by the application of certain medicaments (usually ar- 
senious acid), removed, and its place filled with some inert 
and insoluble substance, thereby greatly prolonging the 
usefulness of the tooth. Such continues to be considered 
good practice, but an advance has been made in that simple 
exposure of the pulp does not necessarily call for its devital- 
ization. The more conservative method now prevails of 
capping or covering the exposed portion with some non-irri- 
tant substance, and filling over this in the usual way. 

When, as a result of long continued decay or other cause, 
the pulp loses its vitality and is not removed, putrefaction 
sets in, and an abscess at the end of the root 1s the result. 
Relief is usually gained by perforation to allow the gases 
resulting from putrefaction to escape, after which it is nec- 
essary to remove the dead pulp tissue, and inject into the 
canal formerly occupied by it such medicaments as will 
sterilize and destroy the microbic agents that were active in 
the production of the abscess. For this purpose various 
drugs are employed, such as creosote, carbolie acid. iodo- 
form, eugenol, oil of cassia, ete. Before introducing апу of 
these agents it is necessary to rid the abscess sac of its pu- 
rulent contents. After each treatment some of the medica- 
ment used is allowed to remain in the canal which is her- 
metically sealed at its outer opening. When а cure has been 
effected, the entire canal is permanently filled. as in the case 
when removal of the pulp followed immediately upon its 
devitalization. 

Anesthetics.—It is said that at least one-third of the 
teeth extracted in civilized countries are removed under the 
influence of anesthetics, Ether and chloroform, alone or 
combined, were in common use at one time for the purpose, 
but nitrous oxide has largely supplanted them, its us 
being comparatively free from danger, and its effects eva- 
nescent. In cases where it is desirable slightly to prolong 
the anesthetic effect, combinations of the vapor of ether 
with gas аге often used, and with satisfactory results The 
reluctance felt by many persons to being placed in an un- 
eonscious eondition gave rise to the employment of agents 
that would exercise a benumbing effect only upon the 
parts to be operated upon. Among these were the galvanic 
current and the spray of such volatile liquids as sulphurie 
ether and rhigolene, but all have been superseded by mu- 
riate of cocaine. This is employed in the form of a 4-to- ll 

er-eent. aqueous solution, and is hypodermically injected 
into the soft tissues surrounding the tooth. In some cass 
other drugs, such as earbolic acid, chloral hydrate, menthol. 
etc., are introduced into the solution, but probably the co- 
caine is alone responsible for the effect produced. 

Oral Surgery.—The treatment of all lesions, diseases, and 
abnormal growths occurring in the soft and hard tissues of 
the mouth, aside from the teeth themselves, as well as al! 
surgical operations called for in the same region. fall within 
the province of oral surgery. One novel operation in this 
department was advocated and performed by Dr. Younger, 
of San Francisco, іп 1881. It is the implantation of a human 
tooth in an artificially formed socket of the jaw. The op 
eration may be briefly described as follows: A tooth ta: 
has been extracted (no matter how long before) is prepared 
by thoroughly reaming out the contents of the root canal 
from the root end, and filling it with softened gutta-percha. 
capped with a minute plug of gold foil. The tooth thus 
prepared is placed for a time in a sterilizing solution cf 
mercuric bichloride, kept at a temperature of about 110 Е. 
The cavity into which this tooth is to be implanted is 
formed by making an incision in the soft tissues overlvinz 
the jaw-bone at the point desired, drilling into the bony ti~- 
sue beneath with a spear-shaped drill to a depth corn- 
sponding to the length of the root of the tooth to be im- 
planted, reaming this to а proper size, and then, after irn- 
gating the cavity with a sterilizing liquid, placing the toctli 
in position and ligating it to any adjoining teeth. After the 
lapse of a week or ten days the ligatures are removed, and 
the tooth is found to have become firmly fixed in its sveket. 
The tooth must be sound, must have upon the surface of it- 
root a covering of healthy peri-cemental membrane such as 
existed there at the time of its extraction, and must corn- 
spond in size and color with the adjoining teeth. A new 
bony material forms іп the socket surrounding the tooth. 
holding it firmly in position for a number of vears The 
percentage of operations of this character that have ben 
successful is large. 

Regulating the Teeth.—'The teeth of the second or per- 
manent set are liable to be misplaced either during eruptien 
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or afterward, often crowding or overlapping each other. 
The time at which correction can be most readily and per- 
fetly accomplished is between the twelfth and twentieth 
years, While the bony process which holds them in position 
isstill pliable. The appliances used in the operation are 
almost innumerable, anil are constructed from a variety of 
materials varying from a delicate silk ligature to the stiffest 
gold or steel spring. 

After the teeth have been brought into proper position 
it is necessary to retain them firmly by artificial means until 
new bony material has been formed about their roots. This 
requires six months or longer. If released earlier than this 
they will most likely return to their former positions. 

Mechanical Dentistry.—Sets of artificial teeth, or den- 
tures, as they are technically called, consist of porcelain teeth 
mounted upon and attached to а base-plate covering the 
whole or a portion of the arch and roof of the mouth. The 
teeth are called porcelain because they are composed of the 
sme minerals (silex, feldspar, and Kaolin) and are baked or 
burned in the same manner as porcelain ware іп general. 
The making of them is a large ilustre in itself, there being 
at least. fifty manufactories in the U. S.. and probably half 
as шапу more in other countries, principally in Great Britain, 
France, and Germany. 

In the making of the teeth the finely pulverized mineral 
ingredients, in proper proportion, are mixed with water into 
a putty-like mass, which is then pluced in carved molds and 
subjected to great pressure to consolidate it. After this the 
molded teeth are removed, thoroughly dried, placed on fire- 
clay slabs, and vitrified in а large furnace. The platinum 
pins which are found in teeth, and furnish the means by 
which they are attached to the tooth-plate, are introduced 
in the process of molding. The enamel or flux which gives 
to the tooth its polished appearance and the coloring-matter 
of the gum portion are also laid on in the mold before the 
mass of * body” is introduced. The various colors or shades 
in different teeth are produced by incorporating with the 
body certain metals or their oxides. 

Metal Plates.—Gold is the principal metal now used as a 
basis for artificial teeth, silver having fallen into disfavor. 
An impression of the form of the jaw and palate is taken, 
usually with plaster-of-Paris mixed with water. From the 
impression à plaster model is made, and from the plaster 
model, by the process of molding in sand, a duplicate in zinc is 
produced, from which in turn a reverse or counter-die of lead 
is made. Between these two a properly shaped piece of gold 
plate is laid, and by repeated swaging is made to assume 
the shape of the zine die. "This constitutes the plate proper, 
and to ıt the teeth, after being arranged and ground to fit, 
are attached by means of pieces of heavier gold-plate, which 
are at the same time soldered to the pins in the teeth and to 
the plate. During the soldering the teeth and plate are im- 
mersed in a mixture of sand or asbestos and plaster, to guard 

against the breaking of the teeth by sudden change of tem- 
perature or the warping of the plate. When cool the piece 
ls carefully smoothed and polished. 

Vulcanite platea have vulcanized rubber instead of metal 
for the base. For their construction the impression and 
model are made the same as for metal-work, but no swag- 
Inf or soldering is. required. Upon the plaster model a 
temporary base-plate of wax is jor having & raised 
ridge of wax to represent the length and outline of the 
teeth, and upon this, after being mounted upon an artieu- 
lator, the teeth are arranged or “set up” as intended, and 
the whole made smooth and shapely bv the addition of 
melted wax until the exact form of the finished plate is ob- 
tained. The whole is then incased in plaster in а parting- 
flask, and after the plaster has become hard the flask is 

opened, the wax removed, and its place supplied with pieces 
of warm vulcanizablerubber. "The flask is then again closed 
and pure applied to force out the excess of rubber, after 
Which it is placed in the steam vuleanizer and the mass in- 
durated by subjecting it to a high heat for a given time. 
Fhe completed piece is then trimmed and polished by means 
of files, scrapers, and graded polishing powders. 

Celluloid Plates—In making plates of this material, which 
lacks durability, the process is very similar to the one just 
described. The difference consists principally in the method 
of molding the plate, for while rubber is packed into the 
llask in small pieces and іп a soft state, the celluloid is in- 
troduced in the form of a hard “blank,” and after being 
~oftened by heat is pressed into form. After being ~ formed ” 
it is allowed to cool, when it resumes its former hardness, 
It is then finished in the same manner as a rubber. plate. 
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The teeth used for both rubber and celluloid work are usu- 
ally arranged in blocks of “twos” and “threes,” and have 
the pins headed on the outside to enable them to be retained 
in Nice in the material of the plate. 

Continuous-qum Plates.—In 1848 Dr. John Allen, of New 
York, invented an improved method of making a plate of 
porcelain with a platinum base. The platinum was swaged 
to the form of the mouth and the teeth soldered to it, very 
much as in the construction of other metal plates, After 
this the entire lingual surface of the plate was covered with 
a thin laver of porcelain body and fired in a furnace. A 
second coating was then put on and fired, after which the 
final laver of pink gum enamel was applied, and the piece 
passed through the fire for the third time. It came out of 
the fire finished and smooth. This style of work found 
much favor with the profession on account of its cleanliness 
and great beauty, for, being made of porcelain tinted to the 
exact shade of the natural gum, its artificiality could scarce- 
ly be detected. It is still considered the most artistic work 
in mechanical dentistry, and the only drawbacks to its more 
general use ure its brittleness, difficulty of repair, and expen- 
siveness, 

Crown and Bridge Work.—This is a method of supplying 
artificial crowns or teeth without the employment of a plate. 
The attaching of an artificial crown to a natural root which 
has through accident or decay been deprived of its own 
crown was practiced in a rude way at least as early as the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, and as the method was 
scientific and the results artistic it has been continued to 
the present time. Originally the crown of an extracted 
tooth was used for mounting — the natural root, but as 
it proved disappointing in durability it was soon superseded 
by one of porcelain, The porcelain crowns were first made 
with a round hole in the base into which was fitted a pivot or 
dowel of tough hickory-wood. The natural hole (or canal) 
extending through the root, after being elosed at its upper 
end, was reamed out to the size of the wooden dowel and the 
porcelain crown with its dowel forced into position. Many 
crowns thus mounted have been worn with satisfaction for 
many years Improvements have from time to time been 
made in the method, such as the employment of a platinum 
dowel fused into the crown at the time of its construction, 
placing a gold or platinum ferrule around the exposed edge 
of the root to guard against splitting, and the making of 
crowns partlv of gold and partlv of porcelain, so as to com- 
bine the strength of the metal with the beauty of the porce- 
lain. All crowns with metal dowels are cemented into the 
root either by means of warm gutta-percha or zinc phosphate, 
which serve the triple purpose of greater security, prevention 
of decay, and more perfect cleanliness. Single crowns, prov- 
ing so useful, naturallv led to experiment in the way of unit- 
ing several crowns together to bridge a space created by the 
entire loss of some teeth. The results have been so satis- 
factory that the method has come to be recognized as one of 
the most useful and artistie in the whole range of dental 
substitution. In bridge-work it is usually necessary to have 
two teeth or roots, one at either end of the space, to act as 
piers or abutments, These terminal teeth or roots have 
dowel crowns or metal caps made for them, and in the inter- 
vening space are arranged a suitable number of gold and 
porcelain crowns (called “dummies ”), after which all are 
united together with gold solder and properly smoothed and 

lished. When completed, the dowel crowns or caps are 
ined on their lower portions with zinc phosphate and the 
entire piece, or bridge, quickly forced into position. If thus 
properly mounted it becomes a permanent pe of the den- 
tal masticating apparatus, and answers all required pur- 
poses. 

A modification of this method consists in having the 
dummies alone united together and arranged so that they 
can be fastened to the pier crowns or caps after the latter 
have been placed in position, This is known as a removable 
bridge, because it can at any time be readily removed for 
cleansing or repair. А permanent bridge is sometimes con- 
structed of porcelain and platinum in one piece, and by some 
practitioners is thought to possess advantages over the one 
eviously described. In its construction a bar of platinum 
is made to bridge the space, and is fitted at either end into 
cavities prepared for it in the pier-teeth. Upon this bar 
rcelain teeth are arranged and attached by мш porce- 
hun “body” und fusing in a furnace. The piece when com- 
pleted is placed in position, and secured by plugging the 
ends of the bar into the prepared cavities in the natural 
teeth. See TEETH. У. II. GUILFORD. 
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Dentition : See TEETH. 


Denton: city and railway junction; capital of Denton 
co., Tex. (for location of county, see map of Texas, ref. 2-H); 
has numerous churches, a publie school, normal college, 
flouring-mills, two nurseries, cotton and oil mills, water- 
works, electric lights, and several flowing artesian wells. 
Pop. (1880) 1,194 ; (1890) 2,598 ; (1893) estimated, 3,500. 

EDITOR ОЕ “ CHRONICLE.” 

D'Entrecasteaux, diántr'kaásto', Archipelago: а part 
of the British colony of New Guinea ; шак . of the south- 
eastern extremity of New Guinea and N. W. of the Louisi- 
ade islands. The largest island is Fergusson, the next Nor- 
manby and Goodenough islands. Area, 1,214 sq. miles. Pop. 
estimated at 12,400. 


Denudation [from Lat. denuda' re, lay bare. deriv. of 
nu'dus, bare, naked]: in geology, as defined by Lyell, “the 
removal of solid matter by water in motion, whether of 
rivers or of the waves and currents of the sea, and the 
consequent laying bare of some inferior rock. This opera- 
tion has exerted an influence on the structure of the earth's 
crust as universal and important as sedimentary deposition 
itself; for denudation is the necessary antecedent of the 

roduction of all new strata of mechanical origin. The 
ormation of every new deposit v the transport of sedi- 
ment and pebbles necessarily implies that there has been 
somewhere else a grinding down of rock into rounded frag- 
ments, sand, or mud equal in quantity to the new strata.” 
Denudation may be divided into swbaérial, which is effected 
by the action of wind, rain, and rivers, and submarine, 
which is caused by tides and currents of the sea. In many 
instances deep and wide channels or valleys have been ex- 
cavated in rocky strata by the long-continued action of 
rivers; and these are called valleys of denudation. As the 
strata exposed on the sides of these valleys correspond to 
each other, both in composition and order of position, it is 
evident that they were originally continuous. “The larger 
part of the valleys of the world,” says Dana, “ аге formed 
entirely by running water.” 


Denver: city and important railway center; capital of 
Colorado and of Arapahoe County (for location of county, 
see map of Colorado, ref. 2-F); beautifully situated on 
South Platte river, 15 miles E. of the base of the Rocky 
Mountains; 5,200 feet above the level of the sea; in lat. 
39° 45 21°68" N., lon. 104° 59' 35x05" W. It commands а 
magnificent view of mountain-scenery, including Pike's, 
Long's, and other noted peaks perpetually covered with 
snow. Theclimate is peculiarly serene and healthful, and 
the city is a noted resort for invalids suffering from pul- 
monary diseases. "The streets are wide and shady, and the 
residences and publie buildings, built largely of brick and 

ellow stone, are stately, handsome, and attractive. Denver 
18 appropria called “ The Queen City of the Plains.” 

blic Institutions, ete.—T'he city has over sixty churches, 
among them St. John’s Cathedral (Protestant iscopal), 
noted for its stained glass window representing the Cruci- 
fixion. The publie schools are excellent, and the city is also 
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the seat of Denver University, Wolfe Hall (a ladies’ semi- 
nary), and several private schools. The State capitol is 383 
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feet long and 313 feet wide. It stands on Capitol Hill, 
where is obtained the best view of the city. Other promi- 
nent buildings are the city-hall, the county court-house, 
and especially the U. S. court-house and post-office. Den- 
ver has cable and electric street railways, and is lighted by 
gas and electricity. It has two excellent systems of water- 
works, water for drinking purposes being obtained largely 
from artesian wells. Seven railways center here, and the 
Union depot, one of the largest and handsomest buildings in 
the city, was destroyed by fire, Mar. 18, 1894. 

Manufactures and Commerce.—Denver is an important 
center for mining, agriculture, and stock-raising, the lead- 
ing industries of the State. It has a branch ©. S. mint, 
many important manufactories, and great possibilities as a 
manufacturing city. Three smelting-works, one of them 
the largest establishment of its kind in the world, in 1890 
produced gold, silver, lead, and copper bullion to the value 
of $24,380,000. Semi-official statistics for the year 1891 
showed 857 manufacturing establishments; capital, $11,790.- 
335; average number of persons employed, 12,890; wages 
paid, $8,300,715 ; value of products, $50,931,890. 

Population.—Denver was settled as a mining-camp in 
1858-59. Its growth has been remarkably rapid and steady. 
Pop. (1870) 4,759; (1880) 35,629 ; (1890) 106,713, including 
suburbs, 126,000. EDITOR oF “ REPUBLICAN.” 

Denver, Gen. JAMES W.: soldier and frontiersman ; b. in 
Winchester, Va., 1817; moved to Ohio with his father in 
1830; studied law ; moved to Missouri ; raised а company 
and served in the Mexican war; went to California in 1850, 
where he became prominent in politics and was elected Sec- 
retary of State, and afterward elected to the Thirty-fourth 
Congress as a Democrat. Before the end of his congres- 
sional term he was appointed commissioner of Indian af- 
fairs, but left the office to accept the office of Governor of 
Kansas. The Territory was in an almost lawless condition. 
He returned to Washington after twelve months of service, 
leaving it well organized and law abiding. He returned to 
California in 1859, but soon after removed to Wilmington, 
O.; served in the Union army during the civil war until 
1863. Gen. Denver suggested the name Colorado for the 
Territory formed out of Kansas, and the city of Denver was 
named in his honor. D. Aug. 9, 1892. 


De'odand [from Lat. Deo dandus, to be given to God; 
deo, dative of deus, God + dandus, fut. pass. pte. of dare, 
give]: in English law, any personal chattel, animal, or 
thing which had caused the death of а human being. and 
for that reason was applied to pious uses, or, as the term im- 
plies, given to God. It was, in fact, forfeited to the king. 
and distributed in alms by his high almoner. The origin of 
this singular law is very obscure, and the juridical develop- 
ment which in eourse of time it underwent affords no light. 
A distinction was made between an animal or a thing in 
motion and one at rest. If a sailor fell overboard and was 
drowned while the vessel was in motion, both the hull and 
the cargo were forfeited ; if the vessel was at anchor, only 
the hull, not the cargo, was deodand. If a man was thrown 
from a cart and killed while the cart was in motion, the 
cart and the load were forfeited: if he fell while climbing 
the wheel, only the wheel, and not the cart, was deodand. 
But these and other distinctions of similar description seem 
to be wholly arbitrary. Two hypotheses have been proffered. 
The Mosaic law demands that “if an ox gore a man that he 
die, the ox shall be stoned and his flesh shall not be eaten”; 
and the Athenian law demanded that * whatever was the 
cause of a man's death by falling upon him should be ex- 
terminated or cast out of the dominions of the republic.” 
thereby ascribing a moral effect on the animal or thing to 
the fact of its having caused the death of a human being. 
The law was abolished by statute 9 and 10 Victoria, c. 62. 


Deodar : See CEDAR. 


Deo'datus, or Deus'dedit, Saint: pope; succeeded Boni- 
face IV. in 615; died Nov. 9, 618, and was succeeded by 
Boniface V. He is regarded as a worker of miracles. His 
day is Nov. 8. 


Deodorizers : See DISINFECTION. 


Deoxidation [deriv. of deoridate; de-, privative + ori- 
date, a deriv. of oxygen]: the chemical process by which 
oxygen is abstracted from a compound. This term when 
applied to metals is synonymous with reduction. А com- 
»und of a metal with oxygen may in many cases be re- 
duced or deoxidized by heating it with carbon or in a stream 
of hydrogen gas. 


DEPARTMENT 


Department [Fr. département, deriv. of départir : Ital. 
dispartire < Lat. dis-, apart + partt re, divide (d'isperti re)]: 
literally, а division; & portion: a distinct province ; a ter- 
ritorial division; а principal division of executive govern- 
ment, In the U.S. each of the members of the cabinet is 
the head of а department. These are called the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Interior, Justice, Navy, Post-office, 
state, Treasury, and War. A department is not defined by 
the Constitution, but is recognized and mentioned several 
times in that instrument. It is а division of government 
business over which the head, by law, exercises exclusive 
control, subject only to the supervision and direction of the 
President. The Attorney-General is the head of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, established in 1870. Portions of the duties 
of several departments are allotted to bureaus, but there are 
no separate bureaus in the Department of State or that of 
the Post-office. The term department is also applied to the 
three principal branches or co-ordinate powers of the re- 
public “Under the Federal Constitution," says Gillet, 
“the national Government is composed of three distinct and 
independent. departments—the legislative, the judicial, and 
the executive.” The whole territory of the U.S. is divided 
into military departinents, each under a general officer. 

DEPARTMENT, in geography, а primary division of France. 
In 1790 the old divisions called provinces were abolished, 
and the country was divided into eighty-three departments, 
most of which were designated by the names of French 
riversor mountains. The old boundary-lines between the 
provinces, with their toll-gates, custom-houses, military 
posts, ete., were effaced, and very often districts from two or 
three different provinces were united to form one depart- 
ment; the object was centralization. During the first em- 
pire the number increased to 130, including Belgium, por- 
tions of Italy, ete. At the beginning of the German war 
їп 1870 the number of departments was eighty-nine. In 
171 France ceded to the German empire the whole of Bas- 
Rhin, a large part of Haut-Rhin, nearly all of Moselle, а 
small part of the department of Vosges, and a part of 
Meurthe. Each department is divided into arrondisse- 
ments, and is governed by a prefect. The principal divi- 
sons of Bolivia, Peru, and some other South American re- 
publies are also called departments. 


Departure, in navigation : See NAVIGATION. 


De Pauw University: an institution of learning situ- 
ated in Greencastle, Putnam co., Ind. It was founded by the 
Indiana Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church and 
chartered in 1837. The first class graduated іп 1840. The 
campuses of the university comprise 150 acres, There are 
eight buildings used for educational purposes. Until 1884 
the institution consisted of a college and a preparatory 
whool, and was called the Indiana Asbury University. 
Hon. W, C. De Pauw, of New Albany, provided by his will 
for an endowment of about $1,000,000, besides giving dur- 
ing his lifetime large sums for the better equipment of the 
university, In recognition of these munificent gifts the cor- 
о In 1884 changed the name of the institution to 
US ы University. At the time of this change the insti- 
PA есатпе a university in fact. Professional schools of 
is ООБУ and law and special schools of musie, art, and 
le ee Were established, and graduate courses were 
ae п {һе college of liberal arts. In 1890 the school of 
"Nip nde Was discontinued, and at the sume time the uni- 
jest fond opted new courses of study in harmony with the 
: ыны. of {һе age. А very liberal range of electives 
ШО | ed. АП candidates for an academic degree must 
mla ll equal to one-fourth of their entire course, 
nd the ded equal to one-eighth of the same. The major 
wr of ed must be in unlike subjects, A limited num- 
foreign — is required in mathemutics, history, English, 
f the cou мше. and a laboratory science. The remainder 
dau dun Is made up of free electives. The ordinary 
ion are om ince do not exist. Modern methods of instruc- 
tudent ay P oyed throughout all the departments, As the 
he distinctivel, S in his course the individual rather than 
Чез and Ja b сіу class method is approximated. The libra- 
uolern plane Hen are conducted according to the best 
“partments,” and seminaria are established in many of the 
“mination, The various post-graduate degrees require 
o graduates o work done in residence. The total number 
"ixty tofesson Lo 1,400. The present faculty numbers 
x 1 000 and instructors, and the number of students 

UU. The president is John P. D. John, elected in 
J. P. D. дону. 
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De Pere, de-peer': city, on railway; Brown co., Wis. 
(for location of county, see map of Wisconsin, ref. 5-Е); 
situated on the right bank of Fox river, and connected with 
West De Pere, on the opposite bank, by a bridge 1,500 feet 
in length. It is supplied with water-power, and has smelt- 
ing-furnaces, iron-works, and manufactories of agricultural 
implements, paper, tile, bricks, and woodenware, ete. A 
line of steamers makes regular trips to Chicago, and the 
Buffalo line takes freight to Buffalo and intermediate ports. 
Pop. (1880) 3,824; (1890) 8,625; (1895) 4,292. 

Depew, Caauncey MITCHELL, LL. D.: lawyer; b. at Peeks- 
kill, N. Y., Apr. 28, 1884; graduated at Yale College 1856; 
studied law; member of the New York Assembly 1861-62 ; 
Secretary of State of New York 1863-65 ; minister to Japan 
for a short period; candidate of the Liberal Republican 
party for Licutenant-Governor for New York 1872, but not 
elected ; chosen regent of the State University 1874; ap- 
»ointed capital commissioner 1871; received the degree of 
LL. D. from Yale 1887; made the speech nominating Presi- 
dent Harrison in the Republican national convention in 
Minneapolis in June, 1892; delivered the oration at the 
dedicatory exercises of the World's Columbian Exposition 
at Chicago Oct. 21, 1892. In 1866 he became attorney for 
the New York and Harlem Railroad Company, and on its 
consolidation with the New York Central, counsel for the 
united companies 1869; second vice-president of the New 
York Central Railroad Company, 1882; president, 1885; 
also president of the West Shore R. R. Mr. Depew has won 
eminent distinction as a railway manager and as a political 
leader, and is one of the most popular orators and after- 
dinner speakers in the U. S. 


De Peyster, ABRAHAM : chief justice; b. in New York, 
July 8, 1658; eldest son of Johannes De Peyster; deput 
mavor of New York in 1677; was acting Governor ind 
president of the council in 1700; chief justice 1700—01; 
colonel eommanding the militia of the city and county of 
New York, and treasurer for many years of the colonies of 
New York and New Jersey. D. Aug. 10, 1728. 


De Peyster, JouaNNES: merchant; b. in Haarlem, Hol- 
land, about 1600; was of French Huguenot extraction ; 
emigrated to New Amsterdam (New York); was schepen in 
1656, etc., alderman in 1666, etc., burgomaster in 1673, and 
then deputy mayor in 1677, refusing the mayoralty because 
he could not speak English. He displayed his patriotism 
and firmness in one of the most trying crises of the Dutch 
colony (1678). D. in New York about 1685. 


De Peyster, Jons Watts: author; b. in New York city, 
Mar. 9, 1821; a descendant of Johannes De Peyster, deputy 
mayor of New York in 1677; educated at Columbia College; 
joined the State militia, and on the military reorganization 
of the State was assigned to the command of the twenty- 
second district; in 1855 became adjutant-general; in 1866 
breveted major-general ; assisted in organizing the present 
police force of New York. He has published many military 
and historical works, including Life of Field-Marshal Tors- 
tenson (1855); The Dutch at the North Pole — and 
Personal and Military History of General Philip Kearny 
(1869). 

Depil’atory [from Lat. depila’re, deprive of hair; de, 
off + pilus, hair]: a name given to apucat on used to re- 
move hair from апу part of the body. A thin paste of 

owdered quicklime and water applied to any Bw until а 
burning sensation is produced, and then wiped off with a 
wet sponge, will generally remove hair. 


Deposit: that which is deposited or placed in trust with 
another, as earnest money paid by the buyer of goods to 
make the contract of sale binding, or as title-deeds iven as 
security for debt (a practice once common in Great Britain). 
Specifically : (a) In the law of bailments, the placing of per- 
sonal property in the hands of another to be kept by him 
gratuitously and returned upon demand. Various classes 
of deposits were set up by the civilians according to the cir- 
cumstances under which the deposit was made or the pur- 
pose had in view; thus necessary deposits are those made 
upon some sudden emergency; voluntary deposits are such 
as are made by the consent or agreement of the parties. 
Where a deposit is made by two or more persons having ad- 
verse interests in controversy with respect to it it is called a 
sequestration, and is either judicial or voluntary according 
as to whether it is made with or without an order of court 
in the course of a judicial proceeding. (b) In banking law, 
the lodging of money, bills, ete., in a bank so that the rela- 
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tion of debtor and ereditor is thereby established between 
the depositor and the bank. When the identical articles, 
whether money, plate, jewelry, or the like, is to be returned 
in specie it is called a special deposit, and the bank is a 
bailee for hire. Е. STURGES ALLEN. 


Deposit: village; Broome and Delaware cos., N. Y. (for 
location of counties, see map of New York, ref. 6-С); situ- 
ated on the Erie R. R. where it crosses the Delaware river; 
177 miles N. W. of New York. It has an academy, union 
free schools, stock-yards, а planing-mill, a flouring-mill, 
earl-button factory, hand-sled factory, and iron-foundry. 

op. (1880) 1,419; (1890) 1,530; (1893) estimated, 1,800. 

EDITOR ОЕ “ COURIER.” 


Deposition [from Lat. deposi't/o, deriv. of depo'nere, de- 
po situs, luy down, lay off; de, off + ро nere, place]: in law, 
a written statement under oath ; specifically and usually the 
testimony of a witness set down in writing in answer to in- 
terrogatories legally exhibited. Depositions are taken either 
by a judge, & commissioner, or other official authorized by 
law. The questions to which the depositions are answers 
are usually put by the parties to the suit or their legal rep- 
resentatives, and an opportunity for cross-examination must 
be given as in any taking of testimony. It is a rule in the 
law of evidence that a deposition can not be read where the 
witness himself might be produced, because his oral testi- 
mony is the most satisfactory medium of proof. Deposi- 
tions are frequently taken to perpetuate testimony likely to 
be material in the future, but otherwise liable to be then un- 
available. Revised by F. STURGES ALLEN. 


Dep’ping, GEORG DrnwNaRD: historian; b. at Münster, 
Prussia, May 11, 1784, but removed in early life to Paris. 
In 1817 he published in Leipzig a Sammlung der besten alten 
spanischen histor. Ritter- u. maurischen Romanzen. In 1826 
he published in French Z//listoire des expéditions mari- 
times des Normands et de leur établissement en France au 
X. Siècle; in 1834, in German, Die Juden im Mittelalter ; in 
1835 Histoire de Normandie (a continuation of the work of 
Liequet). He began a general history of Spain, but was 
obliged to give it up for political reasons. Other works by 
him have less repute, though many of them are valuable. 
D. Sept. 5, 1853. Revised by A. R. MARSH. 

Depres, or Desprès, JosquiN: musical composer; b. at 
Vermand, in French Flanders, about 1440. He was a pupil 
of Ockeghem, or Ockenheim, & noted Flemish musician; at 
the age of twenty-five went to Rome, on invitation of Pope 
Sixtus IV., to instruct the musicians of Italv. and remained 
there until the death of his benefactor (1484), when he re- 
paired to the court of Hercules IL, Duke of Este. After a 
time he became chief singer of the roval chapel of Louis 
XII. of France, but the closing years of his life were spent 
at Condé, in French Flanders, in the capacity of a canon 
of the eathedral. He was & prolific writer of sacred mu- 
sic, and was justly considered by his contemporaries to be 
the greatest composer of his time. D. at Condé, Aug. 27, 
1921. 


Deprez, dá-prà, Максе: French engineer, clectrician ; 
b. at Aillant-sur-Milleron, Loiret, Dec. 27, 1843; studied at 
the Lycée St.-Louis; failed in his examinations at the Poly- 
technic School, and was not admitted to the School of Mines. 
His mechanical and electrical inventions rendered him con- 
spicuous, many of them being of great value, апа those 
made for the Bureau of Naval Ordnance of France caused 
him to be twice nominated as a chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor. In the Academy of Sciences on Oct, 2, 1882, a dis- 
Ds was read from the committee on electricity of the 
Exposition of Munich announcing the complete success of 
the attemptof Marcel Deprez to transmit power by means of 
un ordinary telegraph wire from Munich to Miesbach, a dis- 
tance of 35 miles. This was the first practical example of the 
electrical transmission of power to a distance, an application 
as now perfected of the utmost value to the industrial world. 
In 1883, a syndicate, headed by M. Rothschild and the great 
Wc of Creusot and Fives-Lilles, furnished the 
money for much more extensive experiments, which were 
made on the line of the Northern Railway of France, the re- 
sults of which were reported in 1885 to the Academv as а 
large advance upon previous experiments. The theory and 
person of Deprez have been the object of bitter criticism 
as well as of the highest praise. In 1881 he was made chev- 
alier of the Legion of Honor, їп 1883 officer of the same, 
and in 1886 he was elected member of the Academy in the 
place of Tresca. Since 1890 he has been Professor of Elec- 
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tricity at the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, and of Phys- 
ies at the College of France. W. R. Heros. 


Deptford: town of England; on the Thames; 4 miles 
below London bridge, and separated from Greenwich by 
the Ravensbourne, which here enters the Thames (see map 
of England, ref. 12-J). It is partly in Kent and partly in 
Surrey. The famous dock card established by Henry VIII. 
in which Peter the Great worked as a ship-huilder, wa: 
closed in 1869. Part of its site is occupied by a formgn 
cattle-market. The victualing-yard, from which the navy 
is supplied with provisions, is the largest establishment vf 
the kind in the kingdom. There are large marine engineer- 
ing establishments and an extensive electric light plant. 
Pop. about 80,000. 


Deputy [O. Fr. depute : Ital. depufato < Mediev. Lat. de- 
ta'tus, partic. of deputa're, (class. Lat.) prune down, (Med. 
at.) select, appoint as рое a person appointed 
to act for another as representative, lieutenant, viceroy, or 
agent; a delegate; a legislator chosen to represent his con- 
stituents. One of the legislative bodies of France under the 
monarchy (1814—48) was called the Chambre des Députés, 
which term is now applied to the lower house of the French 
National Assembly. In Italy the lower house is called Cam- 
era de’ Deputati, Chamber of Deputies. It consists of about 
900 deputies, elected by the people who pay taxes. 

De Quincey, THomas: author; b. in Manchester, England. 
Aug. 19, 1785. He was a younger son of a wealthy mer- 
chant. He once ran away from school and went to Lon- 
don, where he passed nearly two months in extreme wart 
and strange adventures, He entered the University of Ox- 
ford in 1803, and there contracted a habit of using opium. 
In 1808 he quitted the university, became a friend and asso- 
ciate of Coleridge, Southey, and Wordsworth, and began to 
reside at Grasmere in the lake district. He married in 
1816, devoted his time chiefly to literature, made good trans 
lations from Lessing and Jean Paul Richter, and contril- 
uted articles on biography, philosophy, and other subjects 10 
Blackwood's Magazine. When in the prime of life he over- 
came the habit of the excessive use of opium, and in 197! 
he published Confessions of an English Opium-eater.. He 
removed to Scotland in 1843, and passed the later years of 
his life near Edinburgh. He was one of the most briliiant 
magazine-writers of his time, and wrote on a great variety 
of subjects, but his works are mostly fragmentary. The 
first edition of his collected works was published in Bosten 
(18 vols., 1851—58). D. in Edinburgh, Dec. 8, 1859. № 
Masson, De Quincey (1881). 


Dera Ghazi Khan, der'a-gsá-zee'kaan': a town of the 
Punjaub, British India; on the river Indus, and 65 mils 
N. W. of Bhalpur (see map of №. India, ref. 4-B); ina lar 
but thinly ulated district of the same name, lying be 
tween the Indus and Suleiman Mountains. It is advan- 
tageously situated for trade, and has manufactures of silk 
and cotton goods and cutlery. Pop. 27,886 (one-half M 
hammedan). Silk and woolens are manufactured here. 


Derah (Arab. deraa): the unit measure of length in 
Egypt. The subdivisions are the Kadam = one-half of а 
don. the abdat = one-sixth of a derah, and the keral = 
one-twenty-fourth of а derah. Several derahs are іп ux— 
viz., the common derah of Egypt = 22:37 British inches: 
the derah Hendazeh, by which dry goods are sold =5 
British inches; the derah Istambouli (Constantinopoli 
derah), used for European dry goods = 66:34 British inches: 
and the ancient derah of the Nile or of Memphis = 20119 
British inches. The first three values above are given on the 
authority of the Report of the International Conference "н 
Moneys, Weights, and Measures (Paris, 1807): and the last 
on that of Prof. Piazzi Smyth. This measure has some 1m- 
terest in consequence of its connection with discussions con: 
cerning the Great Pyramid of Egypt and the purpose of iis 
construction, 

Dera Ismail Khan, -ces-mia-eelkaan’: a town of the 
Punjaub, British India; in a very large district of the sime 
name; on the Indus; 17 miles N. N. W. of Bukkur (see map 
of N. India, ref. 4-B). It has an active transit trade with 
Khorasan and manufactures of cotton cloth. Pop. 24.906. 

Derajat, der-a-jaat’: a division of British India: compre 
ing the western part of the Punjaub between the Indus riv 
and Afghan Mountains, with an almost equal territory һе 
tween the Indus and the Jhelum, and ineluding the districts 
of Dera Ismail Khan, Dera Ghazi Khan, and Bann. 1 
lies between lat. 28° 27 N. and 33° 16 N.. and lon. ® 
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15 E. and 72° 3’ Е. It is three-quarters uneultivable and 
largely devoted to grazing. ‘The population is sparse for 
India, largely nomadic, and very largely Mohaminedan, 
Area, 22,217 sq. miles. Pop. (1891) 1,650,380. M. W. H. 
Derayeh, El, el-derie: а town of Arabia, in Nedjed; 
about 430 miles N. E. of Mecca; was formerly the capital 
of the Wahabees (see map of Persia and Arabia, ref. 6- E). 
It has a beautiful situation, with gardens and fertile fields 
in the environs. It was once a populous town, and con- 
tained about thirty mosques, but. it was taken and partly 
destroyed by Ibráhim Pusha in 1518. Pop. about 15,000. 


Derbend’, or Derbent’ : a fortified maritime town of Rus- 
sia; capital of Daghestan : on the west shore of the Caspian 
Sea; lat. 42° N. lon. 48° 15 E. (see map of Russia, ret. 12- 
Il). It is situated at the foot of a mountain, and at the en- 
trance of a defile called by the ancients Albanie Pyle, and 
now the Pass of Derbend. To the south lies the seaward 
extremity of the great Derbend or Caucasian wall, known 
to the Turks as Alexander's wall, which originally had a 
height of 29 feet and a thickness of 10. and was provided 
with iron gates and watch-towers, forming a valuable de- 
fense of the former boundaries. The harbor is very ancient. 
It is poor and accessible only to small boats. In ancient 
times Dalend was а very important town. The Arabs estab- 
lished a khanate there in 728, and it was from time to time 
the dwelling-place of Haroun-al-Rashid, but in the course of 
succeeding centuries it changed masters many times. Peter 
the Great of Russia captured it from the Persians, who, how- 
ever, subsequently regained it, but the siege of 1795 gave it 
again to Russia, with which it was formally incorporated 
by the treaty of 1813. Pop. 15.000. 

tevised by М. W. HARRINGTON. 


Derby: a manufacturing town of England; capital of 
Derbyshire; on the river Derwent; at the junction of the 
main branches of the Midland Railway: 119 miles N. N. W. 
of London and 35 miles N. N. E. of Birmingham (see map 
of England, ref. 9-H). It is an old town, and during the 
Heptarchy was called Northwothing. Its present name, 
“Derby,” or * Deoraby,” was given to it by the Danes. It 
was incorporated by Henry L Its charter was granted to 
it in 1683 by Charles Il. Derby returns two members to 
Parliament. The private houses are built mostly of brick. 
Here is а free grammar school founded in 1162. Derby has 
manufactures of silk, cotton, lace, hosiery, porcelain of great 
beauty, jewelry, and ornaments of fluor-spar:; also iron- 
foundries, rolling-mills, and tanneries. The chief industry 
is throwing silk. Pop. (1891) 94,146. 


_Derby: city; New Haven co., Conn; on both sides of the 
Naugatuck river, immediately above its junction with the 
Housatonic; on the N. Ү., N. Н. and Hart. Railroad; 9 miles 
W. of New Haven (for location, see map of Connecticut, ref. 
П-Е). It was formed by act of Legislature, taking effect 
Тап. 1, 1894, from the borough of BIRMINGHAM (q. v.) and the 
Village of Derby. Pop. (1894) estimated, 7,000. 


Derby, Earts or (England, 1485): Barons Stanley 
(United Kingdom, 1832), and baronets (1627). The Kings 
of Man were of this line from 1406 till 1505, when they 
took the title of lords of that island. The lordship of Man 
passed from the Derby family in 1735.—Epwarp IIENRY 
“MITH-STANLEY, fifteenth earl, P. C., D. C. L., formerly styled 
Lord Stanley, was born at Knowsley Park, July 21, 1826; 
elueated at ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, and elected to Par- 
liament in 1848. “He was one of the most liberal members 
of the Conservative party. In Feb. 1858, he entered the 
cabinet as Secretary for the Colonies, and in the ensuing 
May he became commissioner for the affairs of India, He 
retired from office when the Liberals came into power, in 
June, 1359, Оп the formation of a Conservative ministry 
by his father in June, 1866, he was appointed Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs, He presided over the conference of the 
aopean powers which was held in London in Мау, 1867, 
He resigned with his colleagues in Dec. 1863, and inherit- 
ed the title of Earl of Derby in Ocet., 1869; became Seere- 
tary of Foreign Affairs 1874, and resigned Mar. 28, 1878. He 
Joined the Liberals 1880, and was Secretary for the Colonies 
1532-85. He did not follow Gladstone in 1886 as а sup- 
porter of Home Rule for Ireland. D. Apr. 21, 1893, and 
Was succeeded by his brother, Lord Stanley of Preston., 
—FREDERICK ARTHUR STANLEY, sixteenth earl: b. in Lon- 
don, Jan. 15, 1841; represented Preston in the House о 
Commons 1862-65; Secretary of State for War 1878; and 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, and later President of 
102 
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he 
oí 
the Board of Trade in Lord Salisbury’s government ; was 
Governor-General of Canada 1888-03, 


Derby, EDWARD GEOFFREY SMrTH-STANLEY, Fourteenth 
Earl of: English statesman; b. in Lancashire, Mar. 20, 
1799. He was educated at Oxford, was elected. to Parlia- 
ment in. 1820, representing successively Stockbridge, Pres- 
ton, Windsor, and North Lancashire, and became a master 
of the art of parliamentary debate. In. 1825 he married a 
daughter of Lord Skehlinersdale, He became Chief Secretary 
for Ireland in 1830 and supported the Reform: bill, whose 
principles he had favored from the first. As Irish secretary 
he sueceeded in carrying a coercion bill through the House 
in spite of the opposition of O'Connell, and. brought in the 
first. national education act for Ireland. In 1833 he entered 
the Whig ministry as Secretary for the Colonies, and while 
holding that office he used all the weight of his influence 
and the power of his eloquence in carrying through the 
measure for the emancipation of the slaves, He resigned 
Office in 1834 because of the Government's position on the 
question of the Irish Church, whose surplus revenues it 
Hl to apply to educational purposes, a course which 
е Characterized as plunder, So strong was his feeling on 
this subject, and so bitter his hostility to his former col- 
leagues, that he abandoned the Whig party. Не was Secre- 
{агу for the Colonies in the cabinet of Sir Robert Peel from 
1841 to 1845. Having been created Baron Stanley in 1844, 
he then passed into the House of Lords, He resigned office in 
1845 because he was opposed to the repeal of the eorn-laws, 
and soon after this date began to be regarded as the leader 
of the Conservatives and protectionist party. Пе stood in 
the foremost rank asa parliamentary debater. On the death 
of his father in 1851, he succeeded. him as Earl of Derby. 
He was Prime Minister from Feb. to Dece., 1852, and was 
then succeeded by Lord Aberdeen. He was the leader of 
the opposition during the administration of Lord Palmer- 
ston, who resigned in Feb., 1858. Lord Derby then formed 
a new ministry, in which he was First Lord of the Treasury 
(Premier) This ministry is noted for the passage of the 
bill removing the disabilities from the Jews and of that 
transferring the control of India from the East India Com- 
апу to the crown. He introduced a bill for electoral re- 
orm, but the House adopted an amendment offered by Lord 
John Russell. Lord Derby therefore dissolved Parliament 
and appealed to the country, but the Liberals obtained a 
majority in the new House of Commons which met in June, 
1859, and Lord Derby then resigned office. He produced a 
translation of Homers liad into blank verse (1867), which 
is highlv commended, Russell and Gladstone, whose Re- 
form bill had been rejected by the House of Commons, re- 
tired from power in June, 1866, and Lord Derby was then 
requested by the Queen to form а new ministry. He failed 
in his efforts to draw several Whig or Liberal leaders into & 
coalition. His principal colleague was Disraeli, who pre- 
pared а new Reform bill passed in 1867, extending the 
right of suffrage to great numbers of the middle class. 
Lord Derby resigned in Feb., 1868, and was succeeded. by 
Disraeli. D. Oct. 23, 1869. 


Derby, George Horatio: officer and humorist; b. in 
Dedham, Mass, Apr. 3, 1823; graduated at West Point in 
1846; and July 1, 1860, captain of topographical engineers, 
He served in the war with Mexico 1846-47; engaged at 
Vera Cruz and Cerro Gordo (severely wounded and brevet 
first lieutenant); on various surveys and explorations 1846— 
52; on improvement of San Diego harbor, Cal, 1853-54; 
on staff of commanding general and in charge of military 
rowls department of the Pacifie 1854—56; оп coast survey 
1856 ; and lighthouse engineer 1857-59. Under the nom de 
pluie of “John Phoenix” he was author of Phanitriana 
(1855) ; Squibob Papers (1859). D. in New York, May 15, 
1861. 

Derby, ORVILLE ADELBERT: geologist; b. at Kellogsville, 
N. Y. July 23, 1851. He studied at the State Normal 
School and subsequently at Cornell University, where he 
received the degree of M.S. in 1874. In 1870 and 1871 he 
had made brief trips on the Amazon. He was instructor in 
geology at Cornell from 1873 to 1875, when he resigned to 
take a place on the geological commission of Brazil. In 
1878 the commission was dissolved, and its chief. Prof. C. F. 
Hartt, died soon after. Mr. Derby was appointed curator of 
the geological department of the National Museum, where 
he was engaged, among other things, in arranging and 
studying the rich material which had been collected by 
the geological Commission. In 1885 he organized the geo- 
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graphical and geological commission of São Paulo, of which 
he is still the chief (1893). He has explored nearly every 
state of Brazil, and is the highest living authority on the 
geology and physical geography of that country. He has 
published several important papers on the geology, paleon- 
tology, ete, of Brazil, and has been employed in numerous 
scientific commissions by the Government. He is a fellow 
of the London Geological Society, and of numerous other 
scientific associations. HERBERT H. SMITH. 
Derby hire: an inland county of England; occupies 
nearly the center of the country, and has an area of 1,029 
sq. miles. In the time of the Britons it belonged to the 
kingdom of the Coribuni ; under the Roman rule it formed 
art of Britannia Prima; in the period of the Heptarchy 
it stood under the Kings of Mercia. It is bounded E. by 
Nottinghamshire and Leicestershire, W. by Statfordshire 
and Cheshire, N. by Yorkshire and Cheshire, and S. bv 
Leicestershire. Derbyshire is drained bv the rivers Trent 
and Derwent. The county is remarkable for the great 
variety of its scenery, and is partly occupied by the Penine 
chain, formed of Carboniferous limestone, which abounds 


in ans caverns, and rocking-stones. ‘The Peak, the 
highest land in Derbyshire, has a summit, Kinder Scout, 


2.082 feet in altitude. This county is rich in minerals— 
viz., coal, copper, iron, lead, zinc, marble, fluor-spar, ete. 
Here are important manufactures of cotton, silk, and 
worsted goods, metallic wires, and porcelain. It is trav- 
ersed by several canals and railways. Capital, Derby. Pop. 
(1891) 527,886. 

Derbyshire Spar: the fluoride of calcium or Егсов- 
SPAR (q. t). 

Dercyl'lidas (in Gr. AepkvAAM Bas): a Spartan commander 
sent to aid the Asiatic Greeks in their resistance to the 
Persian forces under Pharnabazus and Tissaphernes, B. c. 
399. He captured a number of cities in Asia Minor, and 
built а wall to protect the Greeks of the Chersonesus 
against the Thracians. 
B. c. 396. 

Der-el-Bahari: See EGYPT, ANCIENT. 

Der-el-Medineh: See EGYPT, ANCIENT. 

Der’embourg, Hartwig: French Arabist; b. in Paris, 
June 17, 1844; since 1885 Professor of Arabie in the Col- 
lêge de France. He has published the Arabic texts of Jawa- 
liki and Ibn Jānāh, and numerous dissertations on Arabic 
and Sabean subjects. C. Н. Toy. 

Derembourg. JosEPH: father of Hartwig Derembourg ; 
Hebraist and Arabist ; b.in Mayence, Germany,in 1811; since 
1852 a resident of Paris, He has published editions of Lok- 
man and Hariri, Zhe History of Palestine from Rabbinical 
Sources (1867) ; two Hebrew versions of Dimna and Kalila, 
and, in conjunction with his son, The Sabean and Himyar- 
itic Monuments of the Louvre (1880). C. Н. Toy. 


Derg, Lough (Hed Lake): an expansion of the river 
Shannon, in Ireland; between "Tipperary, Galway, and 
Clare; 24 miles in length. and averaging 2 miles in. width. 
The sume name is given to à small lake of Ireland between 
Donegal and Tyrone. It incloses ап isle, the reputed en- 
trance to St. Patrick's Purgatory, whieh is visited annually 
by many devotees, and was long the most celebrated place 
of pilgrimage in Ireland. 

Derived Function, or Derivative: a term first used by 
Lagrange in his Calcul des Fonctions to indicate the coeffi- 
cient of A in the development of a function F(x + A) ac- 
cording to powers of A. It is itself a function of z, and is 
usually represented by the symbol Е), In a similar man- 
ner the derived function of HF (7) is termed the second de- 
rived function of Fir), and is denoted by the symbol F(z). 

Dermap’tera (see DERMOPTERA): a name frequently given 
to the order of insects known as £uplecoptera., See Fonri- 
CULIDÆ. 

Dermatology: the branch of medicul science which 
treats of SKIN DISEASES (q. v). 


E [from Gr. 5épua. ёєриатоѕ. skin + $vróv, 
pan growth]: cryptogamic vegetable growths which in- 
abit the cuticle or epidermis, and give rise to certain skin- 
diseases, such as favus, ringworm, ete. It is held that the 
various forms of these plants are in many cases transmut- 
able into each other. For example, the favus plant, the 
barber's-itch plant. Cdehoréon), and the chloasina plant 
CM erosporon) nre only forms of the yeast plant (Zorula or 
Cryplocoecus cerevesr), 


Ile was superseded by Agesilaus, 
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Dermes’tes (from Gr. 3épya, skin + dole, cat]: a genus 
of small dull-colored beetles of the family Dermestide, 
whose larvæ feed upon dry animal substances, such as skin, 
horn, and feathers. Dermestes inrdaríus (the bacon beetle: 
and D. maculatus are among the most. active and danger- 
ous of museum pests, attacking all manner of dried animal 
preparations that have not been poisoned. The larva ofa 
related species, a small steel-blue beetle (Ди гения musu 
rum) is particularly given to destroying the beaks and nails 
of birds. F. A. Licas. 


Dermop'tera [from Gr. ёерибттероѕ, having membranous 
wings (as a bat); берда, skin + wrepdy, wing]: a sub-enler of 
insectivorous mammals, distinguished by a fold of skin er- 
tending from the wrist to the ankle, and thence to the tip 
of the tail. See FLYING LEMUR and INSECTIVORA. 

F. A. Lucas. 


Dermoskeleton — Gr. 8épua, skin + axeAerór, skeiv- 
ton, neut. of exeAerós, dried up, withered (sc. gapa, braly; 
Cf. oxéAAew, to parch]: the crustaceous, testaccous, or os 
seous integument which covers many invertebrate animals, 
as the beetle and lobster; also some vertebrate animals 
as the tortoise. It serves to protect the soft parts of the 
body, and affords points of attachment for the organs of 
locomotion. 


Der’ne, Der’na, or Bel'ed-al-Soor (anc. Darinis): a sea- 
ort-town of Northern Africa; in Barca; a mile from the 
Mediterranean; lat. 32° 46’ N., lon. 22° 41 E. (see mapo! 
Africa, ref. 2-E) Its harbor is insecure, and its genenil 
ү is decreasing. During the hostilities between thy 
J. S. and Tripoli this town was taken in 1805 by the fures 
under Gen. Eaton. Pop. about 6,000. 


De Rosny, de-ro'nee', LÉox : Japanese and Chinese sehi- 
ar; b. Apr. 5, 1837; professor in the School of Living Uri- 
ental Languages at Paris. He has published a history of 
the yellow race, a Chinese grammar, a Japanese antholozy, 
and many dissertations on the peoples and the civilization 
of the extreme Orient. C. H. Tox. 


Dérouléde, dã roo lãd', PauL: politician; b. in Paris 
Sept. 2, 1848; studied law; a volunteer іп the campaign ef 
1870; was wounded at Sedan, but eseaped into болит. 
His Chansons d'un soldat (1872) and Nonreanz ehausiis 
d'un soldat (1875) attracted much attention, especially on ac 
count of their intense anti-German spirit, and ran тошт 
many editions, His Hetman, a drama in five acts and ir 
verse, also proved a success (1877). But within the next few 
years his reputation rested mainly on his political activity. 
while chief of the Patriotie League, an organization that aj- 
pealed directly to the patriotic devotion of all citizens. irre- 
spective of party. In 1884 when Boulanger became Minister 
of War, Dérouléde, who was his staunch supporter, ош! 
by all the means in his power to further a vigorous forizs 
policy and excite anti-German feeling. Не was conspicuus 
in the presidential crisis of Dec., 1887. attacking the finan- 
cial scandals of the Elysée. The power of the league unie 
his able and zealous direction showed itself in the eleetion ci 
Jan. 27, 1889, which, after the repeated successes of Bowar- 
ger in the departments, gave him an enormous majority аз 
deputy from Paris After the condemnation of Boulanger. 
Dérouléde continued to be his faithful and ardent defender, 
and in Sept. 1889, was elected a Boulangist deputy. Ве 
sides the works above mentioned. he wrote De [Education 
nationale (1882); Monsieur le Uhlan et les Trois сон! 
(1884); Refrains militaires (1788); and Histoire (Дрон 
(1890). Revised by F. M. Cori. 


Derqui, SANTIAGO: politician; b. at Cordova, Argentine 
Republic, about 1810. In the political struggles wich fer 
lowed the revolution he adhered to the Unitario party. the 
aim of which was to bring the Platine states under one 
government. In 1842 he was at the battle of Сагугиалп, and 
in 1846 he was banished by Rosas. After the fall of lira: 
he was a member of the constitutional congress of the pr 
inces at Santa Fé (1853); subsequently minister ш 
Urquiza, and finally resident of the A rrentine Con fede ra- 
tion (not including Buenos Ayres) after the retirement of 
Urquiza (1860). The struggle with Buenos Ayres continue, 
and the army of the confederation was finally beaten è 
Gen. Mitre at Pavon, near Buenos Avres, Sept. 17, I. 
The result was the formation of a new constitution, atd 
Perqui retired to Corrientes, where he died soon after. 

HERBERT Н. SMITE. 


Derrick [so named from Derick, originally ап abbres: 
tion of Theodoric, or Derrick, a celebrated hangman at Tr 
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burn in the seventeenth century]: a kind of crane or appa- 
ratus for lifting and transporting to short distances heavy 
weizhts, such as stone in a quarry. It usually consists of a 
tall mast supported on а pin, on which it may revolve, the 
pin being journaled in a hole in a large stone sunk in the 
ground, held steady by several guy-ropes or rods, and pro- 
vided with a boom hinged near the bottom of the mast, 
which may be raised or lowered bv suitable rope-tackle, the 
hloeks of which are fastened respectively near the top of the 
mast and near the outer end of the boom. А tackle also 
depends from the outer end of the boom, by which the load 
isearried. The tackle-ropes are operated by suitable wheel 
gearing fastened near the bottom of the mast. 


Dervishes [from Pers. derwesch, mendicant, beggar]: an 
order or sect among the Mohammedans, resembling in some 
respects the monkish orders of the Roman Catholic Church 
an the mendicant friars, and having in some particulars 
a resemblance to the Freemasons of medieval Europe. The 
name corresponds to the Arabic fakir, by which term the 
order, or at E the inferior portion of it, is known in India 
and Arabia. The order is also deseribed by the terms san- 
ton and sáfi, which latter term Sir John Malcolm uses in 
his History of Persia. 

The dervishes constitute a large part of the population 
in Western and Central Asia and in Northern and Eastern 
Africa. The origin of the order is involved in a good deal 
of obscurity. It is clear that the leading philosophical and 
religious ideas on which the order is based had been long 
and widely prevalent before there was any formal organiza- 
tion, They endeavor to trace their origin to the caliph Ali, 
one of the immediate successors of Mohammed. There is 
no clear proof of the existence of the sect in definite form 
earlier than the twelfth century. 

This order has both a religious and a philosophical basis. 
At the center of its philosophy is the idea that the soul is 
ап emanation from God, and that man's highest aim is to 
seek a total absorption in the Deity. On their surface the 
tenets of the higher grades of the order appear to be of a 
pure and exalted character. They partake largely of the 
mysticism prevalent among the Hindus, and have striking 

analogies with those of the Pythagoreans. 

The dervishes are an ascetic order, and practice very aus- 
tere rites and ceremonies. But the membership does not 
involve the giving up of private property or entire seclusion 
from the world ; udi many of them are engaged in trade, 
and some are allowed to marry. The various and, to us, 
strange rites and ceremonies in vogue among them are only 
different ways by which they seek for union with and ab- 
sorption. in God. They claim that in these exercises they 
шау in time become endowed with miraculous powers; and 
their books teem with wonderful stories of feats of mind- 
reading апа mesmerism performed by them іп the ecstatic 
conditions into which they are brought by these exercises. 
The feats that they perform as a part of their religious serv- 
Ice—thrusting swords and knives into their flesh, eating 
glass, and swallowing fire—seem little less than miraculous. 
Iheir chief religious exercise is the performance of the 
“zikr,” which is a repetition in many different ways of the 
name and attributes of God, accompanied with violent exer- 
tion of arms and head aud of the whole body, with intense 
mentalstrain. "This is practiced often and for a long time, 
until the bódily powers are exhausted, and often a condition 
of eatalepsy induced. The merit of the exercise depends 
upon its severity and the length of its continuance. 

While the dervishes are Moslems, their doctrines differ 
widely from the faith of Mohammed, The Moslems in gen- 
eral think of religion as having little to do with personal char- 
acter, it being with them mainly a means of escaping from 
perdition; the dervish, on the other hand, values religion as 
an ail in gaining deliverance from the dominion of sin. There 
are among the dervishes many sects or classes having more or 
less clearly marked peculiarities. The chief distinction is 
between those who are definitely organized and settled in 
convents, where they observe prescribed rites and give them- 
selves to meditation and penance, and those who are unor- 
ganized, but still engage more or less in the appointed rites 
aud ceremonies. ‘These convents are endowed with lands 
Which are incapable of alienation, and are otherwise the re- 
cipients of large gifts. 

It is one of the traditions of the dervishes that at the first 
there were only two orders among them, and that afterward 
twelve orders arose, one from each of the twelve imams who 
succeeded the first. caliphs. The best-known and most dis- 
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tinetly marked of the orders in Turkey are the Mevlevi, or 
whirling devishes, and the Bedevi, or howling dervishes. 
Besides these there are a number of other classes, variously 
stated at thirty to one hundred. This uncertainty as to their 
number may be taken as proof that they do not exist, or 
that they are very imperfectly organized. 

There are many dervishes who have no connection with 
any regular organization and no fixed abode. They go front 
place to place in search of employment, or are simply men- 
dicants; and in their trade they display great skill and 
effrontery, often demanding aid in such a way that refusal 
is impossible, or at least dangerous. And so they have 
come to be both respected and feared. 

In the early times the higher orders of the dervishes had 
chiefly and decidedly a religious character, but for a long 

riod they have wielded a powerful social and political in- 

uence, and at times they have been a dangerous power in 
the state. As they acknowledge no authority but that of 
their spiritual guides, and do not accept the interpretation 
whieh the ordinary tribunals put upon the letter of the 
Koran, the sultans have always regarded them with jeal- 
ousy. In 1826 the Sultan Mahmoud II., seeing what they 
were doing, and apprehending more serious trouble, put to 
death some of the chiefs, and attempted to destroy the 
order. "There followed, however, a reaction, and the order 
in a short time regained its influence. See Madden, The 
Turkish Empire (London, 1862); Malcolm, History of Per- 
sia (London, 1829); Lane, The Modern Egyptians (London, 
1836); Brown, The Dervishes (Philadelphia, 1868); Hughes, 
Dictionary of Islam (London, 1885). JOAN ÉDMANDS. 


Dervish Pacha, dér vish-psáà-shaa' : Turkish general and 
diplomatist ; b. 1817 at Eyoub, Constantinople; sent to Eng- 
land and France to study engineering by the Government: 
filled various professional and diplomatie positions; ap- 
pointed commander of all the military schools of the Turkish 
empire 1855; director of the administration of mines and 
forests 1861; defended Batoum against the Russians 1878; 
suppressed an insurrection of Albanians 1880-81; agent of 
the sultan to Egypt 1882. C. H. THURBER. 


Der’ wentwater, also called Keswick Lake: a beautiful 
lake of England; in Cumberland; an expansion of the river 
Derwent. It extends southward from Keswick; is 3 miles 
long and 1 mile wide. It is 238 feet above the level of 
the sea. Its banks are rocky, steep, and wooded. On this 
lake is a floating island, covered with vegetation and full of 
air-bubbles, which render it buoyant. 


Derwentwater, James Rapciyrre, Earl of: an English 
Roman Catholic and Jacobite; b. in Northumberland, ] une 
98, 1089. He inherited the earldom from his father in 1705. 
In 1715 he raised a small body of his retainers to fight for 
the Pretender. He was one of the leaders of the army that 
was defeated at Preston (Nov. 13), and was taken prisoner. 
He was convicted of treason, and beheaded Feb, 24, 1716. 
His estates were given to Greenwich Hospital. 


Derzhavin, der-zhaa vin, written also Derzavin, or Der- 
ү ше GABRIEL RoMANOVITCH: lyric poet; b. at Kazan, 

ussia, July 3, 1743. He entered the army in 1762, and was 
raised to the rank of colonel. Having gained the favor of 
the Empress Catharine, he was appointed secretary of state 
in 1791. He became а senator in 1793, imperial treasurer 
in 1800, апа minister of justice in 1802. In 1810 he pub- 
lished four volumes of poems, remarkable for originality, 
sublimity. and for purity of sentiment. His most popular 
poem is an Ode to the Deity (Oda Води), which has been 
translated into English, Chinese, and other languages. His 
works were published in five volumes in St. Petersburg 
(1810-15). D. July 6, 1810. 

Desaguadero, dá-sii-gwaá-dà ro: a river of Bolivia. See 
TITICACA, 

Desaguadero: a river of Central America. An old name 
for the San Juan. See NICARAGUA. 


Desaix de Veygoux, de-sü de-và'goo', Lovis CHARLES 
ANTOINE: general; b. near Riom, Auvergne, France, Aug. 
17, 1768. Не served with distinction in several campaigns 
of the army of the Rhine, and was rapidly promoted to the 
rank of general. In 1798 he took part in the expedition to 
Egvpt. He gained & victory at Sidiman in October of that 
year, and completed the conquest of Upper Egypt in 1799. 

e afterward governed that province with such moderation 
and justice that the natives called him * The Just Sultan." 
In May, 1800, he returned to France, and hastened to join 
the army in Italy. The French were about to retreat at 
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Marengo, when Desaix arrived with a reserve, and converted 
defeat into a decisive victory, but he was killed in this 
action, June 14, 1500. See J. Lavallée, Eloge historique du 
Général Desaix: Thiers, History of the Consulate. 


De Sanctis, FRANCESCO: scholar and statesman; b. in 
Italy in ISIS. He was educated in Naples, and there began 
dis career as teacher or professor. This was always his nat- 
ural calling, vet it was hard in the troubled days of the 
fifties for an Italian to avoid the complications of politics. 
De Sanctis had opinions, and the result was three years 
imprisonment (1850-53). After his release, he taught for a 
time in Turin, then in Zurich, returning to Naples in 1860. 
Here in 1862 he beeame professor in the university, found- 
ing at the same time the journal L'Italia. He will be long- 
est remembered for his Storia della letteratura italiana (2 
vols, 1870). D. at Naples, Dec. 29, 1888. A. К. MARSH. 


De Sanctis, LviG1: а leader of the Protestant movement 
in Italy: b. in Rome, Dee, 31, 1808; was for some years а 
yriest (1831) and Professor of Theology in Rome: became а 

rotestant in 1847; was in 1864 appointed Professor of 
Theology at the Waldensian Seminary in Florence, and. es- 
tablished there the Protestant periodical Heo della Verità. 
He wrote a number of treatises azainst the Roman Catholic 
Church, which have been translated into several languages, 
D. in Florence, Dec. 31, 1869. Sce the anonymous Life of 
him (Florence, 1870). 


Desaulniers, désolni-à, FRANÇOIS SEVERE LrstEUR: 
journalist; b. at Yamachiche, P. Q., Canada, Sept. 19, 1850 ; 
educated at Nicolet College, and admitted to the bar in 
1879. He has been editor of Le Constitutionnel, Le Cana- 
dien, Le Foyer Domestique, Le Messager de Nicolet, and 
Le Journal des Trois-Ririeres. We was a member of the 
Legislative Assembly of Quebee 1878-86; entered the Do- 
minion Parliament in 1887, and was re-elected in 1891, 

NEIL MACDONALD. 


Desbrosses, dé'brós, JEAN: landseape-painter; b. in 
Paris, May 28, 1935. Pupil of Ary Scheffer and Chintreuil ; 
second-class medal, Salon, 1887; third-class, Paris Exposi- 
tion, 1889. Не usually paints sunlight effects on summer 
landseape motives. Studio in Paris. W. А. C. 


Descartes, dd kaart’, RENÉ: philosopher and mathema- 
tician; b. at La Have, in Touraine, France, Mar. 31, 1596; 
educated at the college of La Fléche, where he acquired 
great. proficiency in mathematies and astronomy, and formed 
an intimate friendship with Mersenne. Пе left college in 
1612, dissatisfied with the method and doctrines which were 
then in vogue. He resolved to efface from his mind all 
scholastic dogmas and the prejudices of his education, to 
reject the authority of books, and to admit only that which 
was eonfirmed by reason and experiment. He entered the 
Dutch army in 1616. and that of the Duke of Bavaria in 
1619, but renounced the military profession in 1621. In 
'ursuit of knowledge he traveled for several years in Italy, 
— and other countries. He settled in Holland in 
1629, in order to devote himself to the study of mathematics, 
astronomy, metaphysics, ete. He made important discov- 
eries in algebra and geometry, which he announced іп his 
Discourse on the Method of Reasoning Well and of Investi- 
gating Seientitie Truth (Discours de la Méthode pour bien 
conduire la Raison, ete., 1637). This work comprises trea- 
tises on metaphysics, dioptrics, and geometry. He was the 
first who introduced exponents or applied the notation of 
indices to algebraic powers, and he gave a new and inge- 
nious solution of equations of the fourth degree. 

He published in 1641 Meditationes de Prima Philosophia, 
which gave a wonderful impulse to philosophical inquiry. 
He founded the superstructure of all positive knowledge on 
the basis of self-conseiousness, or the relation between eon- 
sciousness and existence, which he expressed in this phrase : 
Cogito, ergo sum-—I think, therefore I exist. He worked а 
greater change in metaphysical thought than any modern 
philosopher. The innovations and paradoxes of the Carte- 
мап philosophy excited much hostility among the theolo- 
glans and the disciples of Aristotle. His book was con- 
demned by the college of cardinals at Rome. Among his 
other works is Principles of Philosophy (Principia Philoso- 
phie, 1644), in which he propounds his theory of the world 
—that the sun is the center of a vorter of an ethereal fluid, 
whose whirling motion produces the revolution of the plan- 
ets and other phenomena. The French court. granted. him 
а pension of 3.000 livres in 1647. Having been invited to 
her court by Christina, Queen of Sweden. he went to Stoek- 
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holm in 1649, where he died, Feb. 11, 1650. Complete eli- 
tions of his works were published in 1690 and 1*. Ne 
The Method, Meditations, and Selections from the Prinz 
ples of Descartes, translated by John Veitch; а translation 
of the Meditations, by W. R. Walker in Jour, Spee. Phils, 
vol.iv.; Kuno Fischer, Geschichte der Neneren Philos., Ml 
i.: Adrien Baillet, Vie de Descartes (2 vols., 1601): "Thomas, 
Eloge de Descartes (1765); G. H. Gaillard, Eloge de Lh »- 
cartes (1765); Millet, Descartes, sa Vie, etc. (186%. 


Deseartess Rule of Signs: à theorem by means of 
which the maximum number of positive or negative roots 
of an equation сап be ascertained by inspection, The the- 
ory reduces itself essentially to this: The number of j«sirive 
roots of an equation ean not exeeed the number of variations 
in the signs of its coefficients, considered in their proper 
order. As an illustration, take the cubic equation buic 
3.3 — Tr? + 112 + 4 = 0. Inasmuch as there are but two 
variations of signs on passing from one extreme term to the 
other, through thé intermediate ones, we conclude that tne 
cubic can not have more than two positive routs, Toascer- 
tain the maximum number of negative roots, it is merely 
necessary to apply the same theorem to the equation which 
is obtained from the original by changing z into — л. 
Thus the positive roots F(— x) = — 377 — 71? — llr + 4 = 
0 are negative roots of the original cubic. and by Descurte-- 
rule their number can not exceed one. This rule is a partic- 
ular case of Fourier's theorem. 


Descent: in law, the succession to landed estate after the 
owner's death, in cases where he has not made previous di~- 
position of the estate. The rule of descent among the an- 
cient Greeks was that the sons shared alike. and the dauzhi- 
ters were dependent upon the bounty of their brothers 
Among the Hebrews the eldest son had a double porion. 
With the ancient Romans sons and daughters shared nike. 
The former English law was very complicated, but has of 
late received important modifications. The law of prim:- 

eniture prevails as to males, while several females of equal 
legree claim as one heir. 

The subject of descent is regulated by positive rules in 
the U. S., and but few of general application сап be state 
The following may be referred to as either of commen rec- 
ognition or having some peculiarity worthy of notice: 

1. Title by descent S enu upon a rule of law. The per- 
son from whom the land descends is termed an ancestor; 
the one to whom it passes is called an heir, who hus ne veii- 
tion in the matter. The estate is cast upon him, at the 
death of the ancestor, even against his consent. 

2. The persons to whom land descends are specifically 
designated by positive rule, and may be grouped as follows: 
(1) Lineal descendants. These, if of cmd degree, take 
equally undivided shares or are “tenants in commen.” H 
of unequal degree, those who are more remote take the 
share that would have belonged to their parent if living. 
Thus if the ancestor had left a son A, and €, D. E. children 
of a deceased son В, the grandchildren taken together wouid 
have the share of B. Those who inherit on equal terms ате 
said to take per capita; those who take the shares of d= 
ceased persons, as above illustrated, are said to take ре 
stirpes. (2) Where there are no descendants, the next 
claimants would regularly be the parents (the father benz 
frequently preferred to the mother), as they are removed 
but one degree from the intestate, while the nearest collat- 
eral relatives (brothers and sisters), reckoning according to 
the methods of the civil law (see CONSANGUINITY), are two 
degrees. Still, if the estate descended to the intestate fram 
maternal relatives, there are cogent reasons for preferrinz 
the brothers and sisters to the father, and the same rasens 
for preferring them to the mother where the land ca 
from — relatives. Under these circumstances the law 
of some of the States gives the land to the father or methet 
for life only, as the case may be. and the estate itself to the 
brothers and sisters. (3) If there he no father er mother 
or descendants, the land will descend to the brothers sti 
sisters equally, with the same distinctions as to taking je? 
capita and per stirpes as noticed under subdivision ii. 
(4) The next claimants are either grandparents, or, if tho 
be passed over, as may be the ease, uncles and aunts ats! 
their descendants. In the instance of uncles, etc; the Liw 
of some of the States distinguishes between the case уе 
the intestate acquired the estate by his own act and wh“ 
he obtained it by inheritance. In the former instance t^ 
descent would take place to maternal and paternal асе 
and aunts and their descendants, without discriminatie; 
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in the latter, the uneles, ete.. belonging to that branch of 
the family from which the estate was derived would have 
tie preference. More remote claimants need. not. here be 
noticed. (9) Distinctions sometimes are recognized bet ween 
relatives of the whole blood and those of the half. blood, so 
that the latter are excluded from inheriting. An illustra- 
tion is found in the law of New York, under which, for ex- 
ample, a brother of the half. blood on the maternal side 
(frater uterinus) can not inherit land from a brother having 
a different father, whieh land such brother had inherited 
from his father, as the claimant is not in that case of tlie 
Hood of the immediate ancestor from whom the estate was 
derived by the brother from whom inheritance is claimed 
(Wheeler vs. Clutlerbuch, 52 New York Reports 67, 1873). 
(Ð Posthumous children inherit as if they fal been born 
during the life of the ancestor, They must be born alive, 
anl of such a state of development that by the laws of 
physiology they are eapable of living. (7) The English 
common law will prevail unless. abrogated by statute. 
Thus in New York, where the special cases referred to in 
the statute of descents do not occur, primogeniture still is 
recognized. 

3. Hlevitimate relatives ean not in general inherit, though 
in a number of the States they may under certain qualifica- 
tions, particularly from the mother and maternal relatives. 

4. The law of the State where the land is situate governs 
descent, without reference to the law prevailing where the 
owner resides, 

5. In general, all interests in and rights to land are gov- 
erned by the rules of descent. Thus should the intestate 
have only a right of action. or be the owner of a future es- 
tate, or have simply a beneficial ownership, such as an estate 
held in trust. his rights and qualitied estates of this nature 
will be transmitted under the same general rules as if he 
were legal owner in possession. This proposition is in 
some respects in ken contrast with the doctrines of the 
common law. This system required the ancestor to have 
been at some time seized or to have an estate of which 
seizin could be aflirmed. (See Skizix.) Accordingly, if he 
had acquired only a right of action, this could not descend 
from him, nor could in general an estate of which he had 
acquired the ownership, subject to a life estate in another. 
«ill. if he had once been seized. the unlawful deprivation 
of his seizin would not prevent the operation of the law of 
descent, 

6. Ina number of the States aliens сап not inherit. This 
Is а rule of the English common law. In other States it 
has been abrogated. T. W. Dwicur. 


Descham bault, dé@-shitam-bo': town of Quebec, Canada: 
in Port Neuf County, and on the St. Lawrence river. It is 
a railroad station, 39 miles S. W. of Quebec. S& map of 
Quebec, ref. 4-р. Pop. 1,450. 


Deschamps. dàá'shian, ÉwiLE: poet and dramatist: b. 
at Bourges, France, Feb. 20, 1791. He produced in 1818 
two successful comedies, entitled Selmours et Florian and 
Le Tour de F'aveur, and took position in the literary world 
as one of the most ardent champions of the Romantie move- 
ment. In 1828 he published a volume of poems called 
Etudes françaises et étrangères. He contributed to the 
journals some prose tales and a great number of critical ar- 
tiles. He also translated Romeo and Juliet and Macbeth, 
D. Apr. 23, 1871. 


Deschamps, EvsTAcnE, entitled Morel during his life: 
poet: b. at Vertus, in Champagne, France, in 1328: has an 
important place among the artificial versifiers of the end of 
the fourteenth century. He chiefly produced ballades, ron- 
deaur, virelais, and similar forms of verse. Still we have 
hy him a poem of 13,000 lines, entitled Miroir de Mariage, 
and an Art of Poetry (Traictié de Cart de dicter), which has 
much interest for the student of French verse, D. about 
1410. The edition of the works edited by the Marquis de 
(eux de Saint-Hilaire for the Societe des Anciens Textes 
Francais is not vet complete (1892). See A. Sarradin, E. 
Deschamps, sa vie et ses œuvres (1880). А. R. MARSH, 

Deschanel, d@shit'nel’, ÉMILE AUGUSTE ETIENNE MAR- 
TIN: author; b. in Paris, Nov. 14, 1819; published in 1950 
Cutholicisme её Socialisme, and articles for the republican 
press which caused his banishment. Returning in 1850, he 
jeenme an editor of the Journal des Débats; in 1881 he was 
made Professor of Modern French Literature in the College 
le France. He printed Les Courtisanes de la Grece (1854); 
Histoire de la Conversation (1858); Physiologie des écrivains 
¿l des artistes (1864); Etudes sur Aristophane (1867); Le Ro- 
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mantisme des classiques (1882); Racine (2 vols., 1884): Pas- 
ral, La Rochefoucauld, Bossurt (1855); Le Théâtre de Vul- 
laire (1886); Boileau, Charles Perrault (1888). 
Revised by A. R. MARSH. 
Descht: a river of Baluchistan: enters the Arabian Sea 
in lat. 25° 15' N., lon. 61: 50 Е. It is nearly 900 miles long, 
but is shallow in all parts of its course. 


D'Esclot. Eselot. or Selot. ВккхАт: Catalan historian, 
whose Chronicle was first published in the original text by 
Buehon, together with a translation of Muntaner and other 
matter in his Collection of Chroniques étrangères relatives 
aur Expeditions françaises pendant le XII Siècle (Paris, 
1841, Svo). The vears of IVEsclot's birth and death are un- 
known, but his Cronica del Rey En Pere e dels seus ante- 
eessora. passats appears to have been composed in 1285. 
This work has not the fervor, the “wrath and partiality,” 
of Muntaner's chivalric narrative, but it is not therefore 
less trustworthy; and it often contains piquant details 
which Muntaner sacrificed to his rhetoric. D'Esclot's is 
the oldest historical composition of any moment which re- 
mains to us from the early stage of the Catalan language, 
and it is therefore of great linguistic as well as literary 
interest. 

Descriptive Geometry: See GEOMETRY, DESCRIPTIVE. 

Deseada: island of the West Indies. See GUADELOUPE. 


Deseret’, University of: a collegiate institution of Salt 
Lake City, U.; incorporated in 1850 by the assembly of the 
provisional State of Deseret. In Nov., 1850, it was opened 
for the reception of students under the supervision of Orson 
Spencer, А. М. Owing to a lack of patronage the school was 
discontinued till 1867, when, under David О, Calder, it was 
started as a commercial college. In 1869, under the presi- 
deney of John R. Park, M. D., scientific, classical, and nor- 
mal departments were added to the commercial, and in 1870 
an academical department was established, as well as a 
model school, A [екше department was established їп 
1884. Both sexes are admitted to the university. 


Deseron’to: town (founded in 1850); Hastings co., Onta- 
rio, Canada (for location, see map of Ontario, ref. 3-6). 
It is connected with the Grand Trunk and Canada Pacific 
R. R. by a branch line, and is situated on the Bay of 
Quinte, 130 miles W. of Toronto. Deseronto has four 
churches, high sehool, extensive lumber-mills, sash and door 
factory, terra-cotta works. car and locomotive shops, flour- 
mills, briek-vard, distilling works, ete. Pop. (1880) 1,670; 
(1890) 3,388 ; (1893) estimated, 4,000. 

EDITOR oF “ TRIBUNE." 


Deserts [O. Fr. desert: Ital. deserto: Span. desierto < 
Lat. desertum, plur. deser fe, uninhabited land, deser tus 
pte. of dese'rere, abandon]: barren land areas, determined 
by aridity, cold. or the absence of soil. They are commonly 
thought of as dry plains, but they may possess great variety 
of form, including all areas scantily occupied by or free 
from animal and plant life. The barren rocks and snows of 
mountain summits, the icy plateau of Greenland, the fresh 
lava flows of volcanic districts, and the salt-beds of extinct 
lakes may all be included with arid lands under the general 
term desert. 

The dryness by which arid deserts are produced depends 
on three things: 1. Mountains inelosing the region from 
moist winds. Thus the deserts of the western basins of 
Nevada, Utah, and Arizona are sheltered by the Sierra 
Nevada from the vapor-bearing winds of the Pacific; the 
mountains that rise above these deserts may have rain or 
snow enough to support forest growth at high levels, but 
the intervening plains are extremely barren. The great 
interior basins of Asia are inclosed on all sides by moun- 
tains which receive rain from the oceans on their outer 
slopes: streams descend from the mountains to the inclosed 
basin, supporting small settlements where they emerge from 
their steeper valleys; and then dwindling away as they 
advance across the sandy wastes, 2. The occurrence chiefly 
or exclusively of warming winds ; that is, of winds which flow 
toward the equator, warming as they advance and vielding 
no rain. Thus the great Sahara lies chiefly under the 
N. E. trade winds: its northern margin receives light rains in 
winter, when cyclonic storms pass by from the Atlantic; 
the southern. margin has rain in summer, when the equato- 
rial rain-belt migrates north: but the central area has no 
rains except where its mountains rise high enough to pro- 
voke precipitation, The deserts of Atacama on the west 
coast of South America and of Lower California are dry 
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even though near the ocean, because their winds blow 
equatorward. 3. Distance from the ocean, even though not 
inclosed by mountains, The deserts and steppes of the 
Aralo-Caspian region may be reached by Atlantic winds 
crossing the lowlands of Central Europe, but the overland 
distance is so great that most of the vapors brought from 
the sea fall as rain on the way. 

The form of arid deserts varies greatly; from unbroken 
plains, as the beds of extincts lakes or seas in Utah, Nevada 
(see BONNEVILLE and LAHONTAN), and Australia, to sandy 
and stony plateaus much diversified by high and low land, 
as over the greater part of the Sahara. The former ac- 
tion of running water, indicative of a moister climate, is 
clearly proved by the dried valleys or wadies which traverse 
the Sahara, where they are often followed as caravan routes ; 
but the present agent of greatest geological change is the 
wind, by which the finest dust is blown far away, even to 
the ocean, and the sand is drifted about obliterating rather 
than forming valleys, carving the rocks, and heaping up 
dunes several hundred feet high. See ARID REGION, DUNE, 
Oasis, and SAHARA. W. M. Davis. 


Desfontaines, dd'fon'tin’, RENÉ Lovicue: botanist; b. 
at Tremblay, IHle-et-Vilaine, France, in Feb., 1750. Among 
his published works were Flora Atlantica (2 vols. 4to, 1798), 
which treats of the plants of Africa, and Description of the 
Trees and Shrubs of France. D. Nov. 16, 1833. 


Desgenettes, da zhe-net', Niconas RENÉ DUFRICHE, 
Baron: physician; b. at Alençon, France, May 23, 1762. 
He was chief physician of the army of Italy in 1795-96, in 
Egypt 1798: was physician to the grand army during the 
empire, and at the battle of Waterloo. He lost his position 
at the Restoration. He wrote, besides other medical works, 
The Medical History of the Army of the East (1802). D. 
Feb. 3, 1837. 

Desgoffes, dà'góf', BLATSE ALEXANDRE: still-life painter; 
b. in Paris, Jan. 17, 1830. Pupil of Flandrin; second- 
class medals, Salons, 1863 and 1878; third-class medal, 
Paris Exposition, 1889. His work is finished with the great- 
est minuteness and exactness. Many of his paintings repre- 
sent. groups of splendid objects of art, ivories, bronzes, en- 
amels, lapis-lazuli vases, and the like. Amethyst Vase and 
Crystal Vase and other Objects are in the Luxembourg Gal- 
lerv, Paris. Studio in Paris. W. A. C. 


Des’iccant [from Lat. desíc' cans, pres. pte. of desicca re, 
to dry anything up; de, off + siccus, dry]: in medicine, an 
нп used to check the secretion of a membrane ог 
ulcer. 


Desieeation: a process of extracting moisture by chem- 
ical agency or by the use of air and heat. Fused calcium 
chloride, quicklime, fused potassium carbonate, aud sul- 
phuric acid are used for this purpose. 

Desiderio (Da Settignano): See SETTIGNANO. 


Desima: а very small artificial island in the Bay of 
Nagasaki, Japan, shaped like a fan, whence the Japanese 
name. In the early history of European relations with 
Japan, the Dutch were the only people admitted, and they 
were confined to this island and subjected to many indigni- 


ties. M. W. H. 
a da'zhaar’din’: a sculptor, whose real name 
was MARTIN VAN DEN BoGAARD: b. in Breda in 1640. In 


1670 he went to Paris, and in 1671 presented to the Acad- 
ету а bas-relief representing Hercules crowned by Glory, 
and two other works. These caused his election into the 
Academy. He executed the equestrian statue of Louis XIV. 
for the city of Lyons, his first and finest work of this size. 
In the vestibule of the ehureh of the Mazarin College he 
seulptured the Evangelists and the Fathers of the Church in 
six groups; these were destroyed in the Revolution; he pro- 
duced the marble statue of Erenzng for the park of Ver- 
sailles, and finished Lefevre’s Artemis. He was commis- 
sioned to erect а statue to Louis XIV. on the Place de la 
Victoire in Paris, for which he was paid a million franes; 
this was also destroved in 1792. D. in 1694, W. J.S. 


Desjardins, Aupnoxse: member of Canadian Parlia- 
ment; boat Terrebonne, P. Q., May 6, 1841, and. educated 
at Masson College. He was admitted to the bar in 1862; 
in 1868 forsook law for journalism. and has edited L'Ordre 
and Le Nouveau Monde newspapers. He was one of the 
organizers of the Canadian OR zouaves sent to aid the 
Pope in 1868; one of the authors of the Programme Catho- 
lque 1871; and was created a knight of the order of Pius 
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IX. in 1872. He entered the Parliament of Canada in 1874, 
and has been re-elected at every subsequent election up to 
and including that of 1891. VEIL MACDONALD. 


Desman (Swed. desman-ratta, musk mU the common 
name forthe twospeciesof musk shrews. The Russian desman 
(Uyogale moschalu) is about 8 inches long, exclusive of the 
tail which is as much more. The fur is soft, brown, anl 
glossy, the hind feet long and webbed, the tail naked and 
vertically flattened. In fact, but for its long, slender nese, 
the desman, although an insectivore, bears a strong ex- 
ternal likeness to a small musk rat. It inhabits the lakes 
and rivers of Southeastern Russia, and feeds on aquatie 
insects. The Pyrenean desman (M. pyrenaica), so named 
from its habitat, is smaller, and has a round tail. See Tar- 
PID.X. F. A. Lvcas. 


Desmids DEO Gr. 8єсиёѕ, chain + «80. form]: mier 
scopical, single-celled, fresh-water alga (JJesm id taceer), num- 
bering about 1,100 species. In many ways they remind one 
of the Diatoms, but they have true chlorophyll, and their 
walls are not silicified. In shape they vary from fusiform to 
cylindrical and disk-shaped, and are often much constricici 
at the middle. In some cases they have the power of move- 
ment, somewhat as in Diatoms; but it is not known whether 
the mechanism is the same or not. 

They reproduce by splitting (fission), and by а sexus! 
process (conjugation) In the former the neck joining tue 
two halves elongates, and divides by a partition (Fig. ln 
producing two unsymmetrical individuals. By subsequent 
growth of the smaller lobes the two desmids soon become 





Fig. 1.—A, B, the splitting (fission) of Cosmarium: С, the splitting of 
Desmidium, in which the new individuals remain attached. 


symmetrical, and usually separate from one another. 17 
some species they remain attached, and thus form long fila- 
ments. 

In the sexual process two contiguous cells break open, 
and their contents unite into a single mass which soon sur- 
rounds itself with a thick wall, thus becoming a resting- 
spore (zvgospore) In germination these spores separate 
Шоу contents into two parts, each of which eventuaiiy 
becomes a new desmnid. 

In the classification of desmids three sub-families are re- 
ognized as follows: (1) Cells after division forming a fila- 
ment (Hudesmidiee), as in Desmidium (Fig. 1, C). На!» 
theca, Gonatozygon, ete. (2) Cells after division free. but 
connected by a hyaline branching filament (Cosmocladicr, 
as in the single genus, Cosmocladiwm. (3) Cells after dri- 
sion always free, usually more or less bilobed (утен, 
as in Closterium (Fig. 2, A), Cosmartum (Fig. 2, В), Euas- 
trum, Micrasterias (Fig. 2, C), etc. 





Fia. 2. —A, Closterium striolatum: B, Cosmarium radiosum ; C. 
Micrasterias americana, all highly magnified. 


LirERATURE.— British Desmids, by M. C. Cooke(1887 with 
65 plates: Desmida of the United States, by Francis Wo 
(1884), with 53 plates: SyMoge Algerum (vol. in pp. 777 te 
1236), by J. B. De Toni (1889), including descriptions of au 
known species, CHARLES E. Drssrv. 

Des Moines, de-moin' : river of the U. S.. the largest ths? 
traverses the State of Iowa: rises in the southwest. part o? 
Minnesota. It flows in a N. 5. E. direetion to the сарга! 
city, Des Moines, below which it runs nearly southeast- 
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ward until it enters the Mississippi river at the southeast 
extremity of Iowa, about 4 miles below Keokuk. Length 
estimated at 500 miles. It flows through fertile undulating 
prairies and a large field of bituminous coal. 

Des Moines: city and center of seventeen railways; capi- 
tal of Iowa and of Polk County (for location of county, 
see шар of Iowa, ref. 5-G): on Des Moines river at the 
mouth of the Raccoon ; 357 miles W. of Chicago, 174 miles 
W. of Davenport, and 138 miles E. of Omaha. The State 
capital was removed in 1857 to this city, which was at that 
time called Fort Des Moines, founded five years earlier. <A 
new State-house has been erected at a cost of $3,000,000. 





State capitol, Des Moines, 1а. 


The State library contains over 40,000 volumes, and the city 
maintains a large free library. The State arsenal, a large 
building, contains, besides military equipments for the State, 
the tattered flags of all lowa regiments engaged in the war 
of 1861—65, and other trophies and articles of interest. The 
city has 72 churches, 39 publie school buildings, and sev- 
eral private schools; 2 high schools, 5 colleges, a museum, 
an extensive system of electric railways, water-works, 4 
daily, 23 weekly, and 15 monthly and semi-monthly periodi- 
-cals ; 14 banks (4 national, 8 savings, 1 State, and 1 private), 
with an aggregate of nearly $2,000,000 capital and about 
$1,000,000 surplus; 16 insurance companies (8 fire, 6 life, 1 
accident, and 1 live-stock); a U. S. court-house and post- 
office, built of Joliet stone, costing $350,000, and a large 
-county court-house. The city is surrounded with inex- 
haustible coal lands, and coal is mined for manufacturing 
purposes so cheaply that the cost of motive-power is trifling. 

Manufactures.—The manufacturing interests are large 
and rapidly increasing, including starch-factories, cotton, 
woolen, flour, and oatmeal mills, sewing-machine factory, 
linseed-oil mills, and manufactories of paint, soap, boilers, 
plows, scales, wagons, carriages, brooms, shoes, bricks, boats, 
-eonfectionery, crackers, excelsior, furniture, woven-wire 
fence, gloves and mittens, hats, harness, hosiery, iron and 
brass, proprietary medicines, novelties, pottery, pumps, 
printing-presses, pianos, suspenders, show-cases, tents, type- 
writing machines, trunks, windmills, white bronze, yeast, 
and washing-machines. The U. S. census report for 1890 
shows 297 manufacturing establishments, with a capital of 
$2,792,979, giving employment to 3,149 persons, at an annual 
wage of $1,660,969. The cost of material used was $2,425,- 
796. and the value of products $5,242,992. The assessed 
valuation for 1890 was $13,931,760, and the municipal debt 
$406,841. 

Population.—Des Moines is the most populous city in 
Iowa. Pop. (1880) 22,408; (1890) 50,093 ; (1895) 56,359. 

SECRETARY OF COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE. 

Desmond: a noble family of Ireland, whose founder was 
MAURICE FITZGERALD, who became Earl of Desmond and 
one of the three chief governors of Dublin. Garret, Earl 
of Desmond, the head of the Southern Fitzgeralds and an 
all-powerful chief in Munster, refused to submit to the au- 
thority of Queen Elizabeth, and was declared a traitor. He 
then submitted, but revolted in 1574, and again in 1579. 
Driven from his lands and hunted as an outlaw, he was dis- 
covered and slain by the English in 1583. From that time 
the family ceased to be powerful, and it is now extinct. 
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Desmoulins, da moo'lín', LUCIE SiMPLICE CAMILLE BEN- 
OIST: political journalist and revolutionist; b. at Guise, 
Aisne, France, Mar. 9, 1760; studied law in Paris, and em- 
braced the ideas of the Revolution with boundless enthusi- 
asm. Some of his writings had already attracted attention 
and exerted considerable influence, when he was suddenly 
lifted into prominence by his passionate address in the gar- 
den of the Palais Royal, July 13, 1789, which stirred up the 
people to the storming of the Bastile on the following day, 
and may perhaps be considered the beginning of the active 
manifestations of the Revolution. He became a devoted 
follower of Danton ; edited the Révolutions de France et de 
Brabant with great brilliancy and audacity, reflecting and 
controlling the tumult and passion of the hour; was a 

rominent member of the Cordeliers Club, and one of the 
eaders of the rising of Aug. 10, 1792. In 1792 he became a 
member of the convention, in which he acted with the 
Mountain, voted for the death of the king. and aided in the 
overthrow of the Girondists. Still following Danton's lead- 
онш, he joined the latter in an effort to counteract the 
bloodthirsty excesses into which the Enragés plunged the 
Revolution, and in his paper Le viewx Cordelier, which had 
much fame and possessed admirable literary qualities, he 
denounced these excesses with courage and often nobility of 
spirit. Indeed, his wit contributed much to his ruin. He 
incurred the implacable hatred of Saint-Just by saying that 
the latter “carried his head like the Holy Sacrament.” 
Robespierre, his schoolmate, who had several times inter- 
vened in his favor, and who in his speeches gave some very 
striking characteristics of his noble enthusiasm and danger- 
ous talent, and of the peculiar tenderness and waywardness 
of his character, finally deserted him. He was involved in 
the proscription of Danton, and was executed with him Apr. 
5, 1794. At the last his courage failed him, and he was con- 
ducted tothe guillotine in a state of piteous terror which 
contrasted strangely with the courage of Danton. Lucile 
Duplessis, to whom he was married in 1791, and whom he 
tenderly loved, soon followed him to the guillotine. He 
was not a great leader like Danton, but rather a brilliant 
guerrilla. Of all the actors of the Revolution he was the 
most gifted writer. * No one," says Lamartine (History о 
the Girondists), * could so well personify the populace with 
its tumultuous movements, its nobility, its inconstancy, 
and its quick transitions from fury to pity for its victims. 
А man at once so ardent and so volatile, so trivial and so 
inspired, so undecided between blood and tears, must have 
influence over an insurgent people in proportion as his na- 
ture is congenial with theirs." See Thiers, History of the 
French Revolution; Carlyle, French Revolution; Lamartine, 
History of the Girondists; Claretie, GZuvres de Camille Des- 
moulins (Paris, 1874) and Camille Desmoulins (Paris, 1875); 


.Robinet, Le Procès des Dantonistes d'après les documents, 


ete. (Paris, 1879); and the biography by Godart (1889). 
С. Н. THURBER. 


De Soto: city ; Jefferson co., Mo. (for location of county, 
see map of Missouri, ref. 5-J) ; situated on railway, 43 miles 
S. W. of St. Louis. It is an important center in a mining 
distriet. Pop. (1880) 1,989; (1890) 3,960. 


De So'to, HERNANDO: Spanish explorer. See Soro. 


De Spenser, Huen LE: a favorite of King Edward IL, 
whose rapid rise and arrogant manners provoked the hatred 
of the barons. Aided by the queen and led by Lancaster, 
the barons forced De Spenser into exile (1321), but the king's 
unexpected energy discomfited the malcontents. De Spen- 
ser was recalled ; Lancaster was defeated and executed with 
manv of his adherents. In 1326 the barons revolted, with 
the queen again on their side. The king's party was cap- 
tured, and De Spenser promptly hanged. The king was de- 
throned and imprisoned (1327). F. M. Cousy. 


Despoblado: See Puna. 


Dessalines, des'sda'leen’, JEAN Jaques: Haitian revolu- 
tionist; b. at Grande Rivière, département du Nord, 1758. 
He was a Negro slave, and for a time belonged to another 
Negro, one Dessalines, from whom he took his name. Join- 
ing the insurrection of 1791, he allied himself to the atro- 
cious bands of Brouckman and Jean Francois Later he 
attracted the attention of Toussaint Louverture, who rapidly 
promoted him until he became a general of division and 
second in command. Dessalines was so ignorant that he 
could hardly write his own name, and he was quite incapable 
of planning a campaign or even a battle, but his ferocious 
courage was very effectual in the strife with the mulattoes, 
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who were generally led by men as ignorant as himself. At 
Artibonito he distinguished himself against the English, and 
subsequently he commanded different departments success- 
fully. ruling by brute foree and cruelty, When the French 
expedition of Leclere arrived Dessalines ee them brave- 
lv in the department of the West; at the fort of Créte А 
Pierrot he defended himself with only 1,000 men until nearly 
2.000 of the assailants were kitled or wounded (Mar. 25, 1802). 
He at length submitted; but after the departure of Toussaint. 
he joined with others in a new revolt, and was recognized 
as general-in-chief by the blacks. The French army had 
been. decimated by vellow fever; Dessalines, aided by the 
English, defeated them several times, and they finally evacé 
uated the island (Nov. 1803). On Jun. 1, 1804, the inde- 
pendenee of Haiti was declared, and. Dessalines was named 
governor-general for life, with full legislative and military 
powers, and the right of appointing his successor, He ex- 
pelled nearly every Frenchman from the eastern end of the 
Island, and attempted. unsuccessfully, to subdue Santo 
Domingo. Imitating Napoleon, he had himself proclaimed 
emperor as Jean Jacques | (June 16, 1805). But his tyranny 
soon provoked hatred, and he was wavlaid and killed near 
Port au Prinee, Oct. 17, 1800. HERBERT H. SMITH. 


Dessau, dessow: a town of Germany; capital of the 
duchy of Anhalt: on the Mulde near its entrance into the 
Elbe; 80 miles by railway S. W. of Berlin (see map of Ger- 
man Empire, ref. 4-F). It is well built, and contains a fine 
ducal palace, a town-hall, a theater, a college, and a normal 
school. Here are many paintings of the early German mas- 
ters. It has manufactures of woolen cloth, hosiery, hats, to- 
baceo, etc. It was at the bridge of Dessau that Wallenstein 
won his victory over Count Mansfeld in the Thirty Years’ 
war, Apr. 25, 1626. Pop. (1895) 49,875. 

De Staél-Holstein, ANNE: See STAEL-HOLSTEIN, ete. 


Dester’ro, Nossa SENHORA Do (often called Santa Catha- 
rina): capital and principal city of the state of Santa Catha- 
rina, Brazil; beautifully situated on the western side of the 
island of the same name, facing the strait which divides it 
from the mainland (see map of South America, ref. 1-Е). 
This strait forms an excellent and secure anchorage, wit 
only a slight exposure to south winds. The city is backed 
by high hills, faa is itself built on very irregular ground ; 
the streets are ungraded and almost impassable for carriages. 
The public buildings are of little interest, and the trade of 
the place is small. Feather flowers and ornaments are 
manufactured and exported in considerable quantities. A 
Portuguese named Monteiro settled here in 1650, and built 
the chapel from which the place took its name. He was 
driven out by the Dutch, but the locality was resettled in 
later years. Pop. about 6,000. H. Н. SMITH. 


Detaille, de-tà/, Jean Baptiste Epovarp: military 
painter; b. in Paris, Oct. 5, 1848. Pupil of Meissonier; 
medals of honor. Salon, 1888, and Paris Exposition, 1889: 
officer Legion of Honor 1881. A draughtsman of great 
skill and delicacy, and one of the most popular painters of 
the day. Не seldom paints action іп war, but his pictures 
of soldier life are in every way excellent. His name is usu- 
ally coupled with that of de Neuville, the two being counted 
the foremost military painters of the modern French school. 
Many of his pictures are in С. S. collections; among them 
Skirmishing near Paris, 1870 (Vanderbilt collection, New 
York); French Cutrassiers bringing in Bavarian Prison- 
ers (Corcoran Gallery, Washington). W. A. C. 


Determinants: certain symmetrical algebraie functions 
of n? quantities of very frequent recurrence in the theory 
of equations, and still more in the higher geometry. Thus, 
if we take the product абас of n factors, апа per- 
mute the subseript. indices in every possible way, we Jan 
have 1.2.3... products, If now we give to each one of these 
several products a plus sign whenever the number of inter- 
changes of indices necessary to produce it from the above 
product is eren, and à minus sign when the number of inter- 
changes is odd, and add the results, we have the determinant 
of the м? quantities ay, бу, e, aMi, a, ба, Ca, „Аз, аз, бз, ete. 

The determinant is usually written thus: 

(01 б; С}... Phy 
(la he Сз ... Dg 
аз бз Сз... 113 





Са Va C cio m 
but it is also sometimes written XS +£ (aiba...) where the 
produet written in the parenthesis is that of the letters 
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along the diagonal of the matrix, beginning at the upper 
left corner. 

Determinants play a most important part in every branch 
of advanced ОЕ The most extended treatise on 
them is the German one by Baltzer. 

Revised by S. Newcown, 

Determinate Problem: a problem in geometry which 
admits of a limited number of solutions, ап indeterminate 
problem being one which admits of an indefinite munber of 
solutions, Thus the problem, “Given the base, perimeter, 
and area to construct the triangle," is determinate, there be- 
ing in general but four solutions. By omitting one of the 
three data, however, the problem becomes indeterminate, 
For instance, an infinite number of triangles having the 
sume perimeter сап be constructed on а given base, The 
problem, however, is not perfectly indeterminate, for the 
vertices of all such triangles are restricted to a certain locus 
—i. е. the ellipse whose foci are the extremities of the givn 
base. In general, the omission of one of the conditions or 
data which render a problem determinate leads to a local 
problem. 


Determinism: the doctrine that denies the freedom af 
the will, and refers all acts of seeming volition to a law of 
necessity. According to Sir William Hamiltons use of the 
term, it signifies the theory of the necessitarian schol cf 
philosophers, who hold that the acts of the will are deter- 
mined by an inner necessity arising from the controlling 
force of motives acting upon character. These motives in 
man are the result of his peculiar and necessary develo- 
ment in accordance with the laws of the universe, of «Lic 
he is a part. This doctrine is a рагі of pantheistic systems 
of philosophy, but belongs as well to other systems, ani 
holds a prominent place in the philosophy of Leibnitz. ac- 
cording to which each monad, substance, or being acts inde 
pendently of all others, but by a pre-established harmony 
governing its internal development is prevented from con- 
flicting with the rest of the universe. The theory of deter- 
minism has been maintained by the exponents of various 
systems of philosophy, and approached from widely differ- 
ent standpoints, Schopenhauer, Julius Müller. J. s. Mill. 
and Buckle have advanced it in one form or another, ani 
among theologians it has given rise to endless discussivn. 
St. Augustine employed the argument of determinism 
against the Pelagians, and the early Calvinists zealeusiy 
maintained this doctrine as the necessary consequence of the 
theory of predestination. See FATE, Necessity, and WILL 


Det'inue [O. Fr. detinu, past ptc. of detenir; Mod. Fr. 
détenir, detain < Lat. detine're; de, from + tene re. holi*: 
in the common law, an action for the recovery of a personal 
chattel wrongfully detained, or its value, with damages and 
costs, The action is for the recovery of a specified article: 
the chattel therefore must be of such a character that it can 
be distinguished from others, as a horse. The plaintiff mus 
have an absolute or special property in the article at the 
time he brings the action. The defendant must have bad 
possession at some time, which should have been acquired in 
some lawful manner, as by contract or finding. The natum 
of the possession must also continue. Thus, if a finder shouid 
sell the thing found before action. the proper remedy would 
be an action for conversion, though if he had not sold there 
might be a case of detinue. In the U.S. this form of ac 
tion has been largely superseded by the less technical actions 
of trover or replevin. Revised by Е. STURGES ALLEN. 

Detmold, det'mólt: a town of Germany: capital of the 
principality of Lippe-Detmold; on the Werre: 42 mile: 
S. W. of Hanover (see map of German Empire, ref. 4-1! It 
has a fine castellated palace, a museum, a theater, a public 
library, and a celebrated teachers’ seminary: also manufac- 
tures of linen and woolen goods, tobacco, cards, and carne! 
work in wood and stone, Near this town is the battle-tel 
where Hermann destroyed the Roman army of Varus in ? 
A.D. Pop. (1890) 9,735. 

Detmold, Wituiam, M. D.: b. in Hanover. Germany, Des. 
27, 1808; studied medicine in Göttingen ; served as surzein 
in the Hanoverian army; in 1837 became a resident of New 
York city; professor in College of Physicians and Surzcons: 
introduced orthopadie surgery into the U.S. ; during the civ: 
war acted as volunteer surgeon in Virginia: invented a kie 
and fork for one-handed men, known us * Detmold's knife.” 
D. in New York, Dec. 26, 1894. 


De Tocqueville, de-tók'veel, Arrxis CRARLES HENRI 
CLEREL: French publicist. See TOCQUEVILLE, DE. 


DE TOUCHE 


Detouehe. LAURENT Dinter: painter; b. at Rheims, 

France, July 29, 1815: was ‚ш for the legal profession, 
but in 1837 entered the studio of P. Delaroche, and thence- 
forth devoted himself to art. Among his historical paint- 
ings are Saint Paul ermite, which he gave to the Cathedral 
ef Rheims in 1840; Le Supplice de Jeanne d'Are (1841), 
which procured him the geld medal; and La Disgrâce de 
Fouquet (185). Tle also did excellent work as a painter of 
genre. D. at Paris, Apr. 28, 1882, 

Detours, Hiprotyte: lawyer and politician: b. at Mois- 
sie, France, Jan. 5, 1709; held. office under the restored 
Bourbons. In 1837 he was admitted to the bar, and. prac- 
tied law. He was elected to the Assembly after the Febru- 
ary revolution, and voted with the extreme left. After the 
coup d'état of 1851 he resumed his practice ut Moissae. D. 
at Limoux, July 2, 1885, 

De Trobriand. de-trée bree an’, Parkie Reais: author and 
officer in U.N. army: b. June 4, 1816, in Tours, France: re- 
moved to U. S. ; served with distinction on the Union side 
in the civil war; commanded defenses of New York, May. 
1564: attained rank of brevet major-general of volunteers: 
served in the West after the war; retired Mar, 20, 1879. Au- 
thor of. Les Gentilshommes de COuest (Paris, 1841); Quatre 
анх de Campaqnes à Carmée du Potomac (1867) : editor and 
publisher of the Lerne du nouveau monde (New York, 1849- 
5: editor of the Courrier des Etats-Unis (New York, 
154-61). D. at Bayport, L. I., July 15, 1897. 


Detroit? [Fr. détroit, the strait]: an important railway 
anl commercial center: the metropolis of Michigan and 
capital of Wayne County (for location of county, see map of 
Michigan, ref. S-K): on the west bank of the Detroit river: 
IN miles from Lake Erie and 7 miles from Lake St. Clair ; 
in lat. 42° 19° 53" N. lon. SP SN W. The Detroit river, 
which is the boundary-line between the U. S. and Canada, is 
of varving width, being half a mile broad opposite the city, 
and of great depth, forming an excellent. harbor. 

The site upon which the city is built rises from the edge 
of the river, the inclination being gradual, at the rate of 


about 58 feet per mile, affording perfect drainage, De— 
troit is опе of the best-sewered cities in the U. S. The 


streets are broad and well paved, and the number of hand- 
some private residences and business buildings is large. 

The city is abundantly ee with water, there. being 
400 miles of pipe laid up to Nov. 1, 1891. at which time the 
aggregate cost of construction of the water-works amounted 
То $5,872,593. The water-works have a bonded debt of 
$1,229,000, The city has a perfectly disciplined paid fire 
department, with steam apparatus, ete, costing $1,000,000. 
und also a fire-alarm telegraph. The expense of the depart- 
ment in 1891 was $341,609. The city has a uniformed met- 
ropolitan police force. with a central, 3 precinct and 8 sub 
stations. The expenses of the force for 1892 were $350,000, 
There are 44 publie school buildings, valued at 31,675,950, 
with 542 teachers and an enrollment of 25.000 pupils. The 
annual expenses of the schools are $575,000. There are, 
besides Detroit. College. an art. school, several convents, 20 
koman Catholie parochial schools, 12 German Lutheran 
“hools, and a large number of private institutions, includ- 
Ing 3 commercial colleges. The assessed valuation of the 
mal and personal property of the city in 1891 was $175,450,- 
510. The bonded debt of the city July 1, 1801, was $2,112,- 
o — resources in sinking fund, $793,684; net debt, $1,118,- 
"16. An additional issue of $500,000 in. bonds for public 
sewers Was authorized in 1891. The principal work of art 
wlorning the city is the Michigan Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Monument, designed by Randolph Rogers, and built. of 
bronze and granite at a cost of $75,000. The structure is 
29 feet high, surmounted with a colossal bronze allegorical 
statue of “ Michigan.” The chief publie building is the 
citv-hall, situated on the Campus Martius and facing upon 
four streets, being in length 200 fect, in width 90. It is re- 
garded as one of the finest in the West, and cost $600,000, 
The house of correction, which has attained a national and 
luropean reputation, is valued at upward of $400,000, and 
has a capacity for 600 prisoners. There are 5 lines of street 
railways, and one of transit railway. The publie library con- 
tuus 101.350 volumes. There is a bar library with upward 
of 7,000 volumes. There are 2 medical colleges, 4 public 
hospitals, 4 orphan asylums, 2 foundling and women s hos- 
pitals an insane asylum, a house of shelter for magdalens, an 
industrial school, а home for the aged poor, an old ladies? 
home, and numbers of other benevolent institutions of less 
prominence. ‘There are 143 churches and 9 chapels. Some 
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of these church edifices are noble specimens of architecture, 
The city Contains $ national. banks, 15 State banks, and a 
number of building and loan associations and savings and 
loan institutions, It is the seat of the U. N. cireuit court 
for the sixth circuit. and the U. N. district court for the 
eastern district of Michigan, the Wayne County circuit 
eourt, the recorders and the probate court of Wayne 
County, The U. S. custom-house for the port of Detroit 
and the internal revenue office are located here, as are also 
the principal office of the U. N. lake survey and the depart- 
ment in charge of the lake lighthouses. The dry-dock is 
the largest on the Great Lakes. (See Docks.) Fort Wayne, 
designed to be the most extensive American fortification on 
the northern. frontier, is located just. below the city, com- 
manding both it and the river. Though in an incomplete 
state, it Includes a series of batteries protected. by earth- 
works, and is garrisoned by a force of infantry. There are 
nine cemeteries. The three principal— Elmwood, Mt. Elli- 
ott, and. Woodimere—are upon locations of great. natural 
beauty, and are embellished by skillful landscape-gardening 
and tasteful monuments. There are many public parks, the 
largest of which, Belle Isle, contains about 700. acres, It 
was purchased їп 1579 at an expense of $200,000, and 
nearly $1,000,000 has been expended in its improvement. 
A bridge connects it with the city proper, of which it forms 
a part. Clark Park, which has an area of 17 acres and is 
situated in the western part of the city, is next in size. A 
boulevard extends from the Belle Isle bridge nearly to the 
western boundary of the city, surrounding a large portion 
of it on three sides, 

Manufactures —The manufacturing advantages of the 
eitv are great, and these have been taken advantage of by 
the establishment of many foundries, blast furnaces, copper- 
smelting works, locomotive and car works, ship-yards, ‘ne 
docks, iron-bridge works, safe-manufactures, furniture and 
other establishments using wood as the chief material, and 
some of the most extensive tobacco and cigar factories in 
America, There are à number of pork-packing establish- 
ments, and the shipping trade of the city in produce and 
manufactures is very large. The U. S. census report for 
1890 shows 1,744 manufacturing establishments, with a сар- 
ital of $43,275.040, giving employment. to 38,281 persons, at 
an annual wage of $18,911,712. The cost of materials used 
was $41,225,004, and the value of products $77.039,177. 
The assessed valuation of property for 1800 was $143,993,- 
438, and the municipal debt $2,215,226. There are 9 daily 
papers published in the city, 2 being in the German lan- 
guage, 28 weeklies, 5 semi-monthlies, 9 monthlies, and 8 
quarterlies. | 

History, ete—The present site of the city was occupied 
by Indian villages at the period of the diseovery of the 
country, In 1610 it was first visited by {Не French, and 
remained under their dominion until 1762. The first legit- 
imate settlement was made in 1701, at which time a fort 
was erected called Ponchartrain, the first governor being 
the Sieur de la Motte Cadillac; and from time to time 
emigrants were sent over by the French Government. In 
1763 the British assumed possession, erecting fifteen years 
later a fort. In 1787 its government was assumed by the 
U. S. Gen. Arthur St. Clair being the first governor. In 
1819 it was surrendered to the British, and was retaken in 
1813. In 1824 it was incorporated as a city. The history of 
Detroit is intimately connected with the history of the 
whole Northwest. Three different sovereigns have claimed 
its allegiance, and since the U.S. have held it thrice has its 
government been transferred. It has twice been besieged 
by Indians, once captured in war, and once totally con- 
sumed by fire. Pop. (1870) 79,577; (1880) 116,340; (1890) 
205,876 ; (1894) 237,837. EDITOR оғ * FREE PRESS,” 


Detroit City: capital of Becker co.. Minn. (for location, 
see map of Minnesota, ref. 5-B); on Detroit Lake and on the 
Northern Pacific К. К., 206 miles W. of Duluth; is chiefly 
engaged in agriculture. Pop. (1890) 1,510; (1895) 1,801. 

Detroit River: outlet of Lake St. Clair; flows nearly 
southward, forming part of the boundary between Michigan 
and Canada, and enters Lake Erie. It is about 24 miles 
long. and from half a mile to one mile wide, and is naviga- 
ble for vessels of the largest. size. 


Detroyat, de-trwi vau, PIERRE LÉoNcE: soldier and 
writer; b. at Bayonne, France, Sept. 7, 1829; entered. the 
navy in 1845; served in the Crimean war and in the expedi- 
tions to China and to Mexico. Accompanying the Empress 
Charlotte back to Europe, he was by the French Govern- 
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ment forbidden to return to Mexico on account of the un- 
favorable report he made on Bazaine, after which he with- 
drew from the navy and devoted himself to Journalism. In 
1871 he was for some time commander of the camp at La 
Rochelle, but. resumed, after the war, his journalistic work 
as editor of Le Bona Sens, and afterward of L’ Estafette. 
He published La Cour de Rome et l'empereur Maximilien 
(1868); L'Intervention francaise en Mexique (1868); Posses- 
sions francaisea dans ÜIndo-Chine (1887), and other works. 


Dettingen: Bavarian village; on the Main; noted for 
an important battle in the war of the Austrian Succession, 
in which the so-called Pragmatic army, consisting of the 
Austrians, Hanoverians, and English under George II. de- 
feated a larger French force under Marshal Noailles, June 
27, 1743. The French armies fell back into Alsace, and 
Charles VII. made peace with Maria Theresa, This was 
the last time an English king took the personal command 
of an army in battle. Pop. 657.—There is another DErTIN- 
GEN, 10 miles E. of Reutlingen, in Würtemberg. Pop. (1890) 
3,322. 

Deuca'lion (in Gr. AevxaAÍev): in the Greek mythology, 
а son of Prometheus and the husband of Pyrrha; also the 
father of Amphictyon and Hellen. According to tradition, 
he saved himself and his wife from a deluge by building а 
ship or ark, which, when the water subsided, rested on Mt. 
Parnassus, As soon as the waters had retired from the sur- 
face of the earth, Deucalion and his wife went to consult 
the oracle of Themis, and were directed to repair the loss 
of mankind by throwing behind them the bones of their 
grandmother. This expression meant only the stones of the 
earth: and, after some hesitation as to the meaning of this 
obscure oracle, they obeyed. The stones thrown by Deu- 
calion immediately became men, and those thrown by 
Pyrrha women. 


Deus ex machina, Пес üs-eks-mák'i-na [Lat. translation 
of Gr. àrd unxavns beds, the god appearing from the stage 
machinery]: а supernatural deliverer; an expression bor- 
rowed from the classic stage with reference to the practice 
of the Greek dramatic poets, in having recourse to the inter- 
vention of а god, who descended. by stage machinery, and 
brought about a speedy dénodment of the plot. 


Deuteronomy [(:r. 8evrepovducoy (late), duplicate law: 
Sevrepos, second + vópos, law]: the last book of the Penta- 
teuch, consisting in part of a restatement of the law, as 
given in Exodus, Leviticus, and. Numbers, and containing 
also, besides special commands and admonitions not pre- 
viously given, an account of the death of Moses. The au- 
thorship of this book has been traditionally assigned to 
Moses, but of course the part relating to his death is not 
supposed to have been written by himself. Much critical 
labor has been bestowed upon the book, and its Mosaic au- 
thorship has been both assailed and defended with great 
learning and ability. See HEXATEUCH. 


Deutsch, doitch. EMANUEL Oscar MENAHEM : author; b. 
at Neisse, in Prussian Silesia, Oct. 28, 1829, Не studied, in 
Berlin, Hebrew, especially the Talmud, Aramaic, Chaldee, 
еїс.; visited the East twice, in 1869 and 1872; was in 1855 
appointed assistant in the library of the British Museum, 
and contributed a number of valuable articles to various 
periodicals and иа. His brilliant article T'he 
Talmud in the Quarterly Review for Oct., 1867, was trans- 
lated into several foreign languages. A volume of his Lit- 
erary PRemarns, edited by Lady Strangford, with a brief 
sketch of his life, appeared in London and New York (1874). 
D. in Alexandria, Egypt, May 12, 1873. 

Deutz. doits (ane. Tuitium): a fortified town of Prussia; 
on the right bank of the Rhine, opposite COLOGNE (q. ъ.). 
It is the terminus of a railway extending to Minden (see 
map of German Empire, ref. 5-C) Pop. 17,773. 

Deut'zia [named after Deutz, a botanist of Amsterdam]: 
a genus of shrubs belonging to the order Sa.rifragacece, and 
indigenous in Northern India, China, and Japan. Deutzia 
seabra has leaves very rough, with siliceous hairs, which are 
used in Japan for polishing wood. and which are most beau- 
tiful objects under the microscope, Deutzia gracilis, n hardy 
shrub with elegant white flowers, is much cultivated in gar- 
dens in the U.S. 


Deux Ponts: See ZwrinRÜCKEN. 
Deux Séyres: See SÈVRES DEUX, 


Dev, div, or Dew: a Persian word, akin to the Sanskrit 
devd, god, but deriving its meaning of evil spirit from 
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the use of the word daera in the Zend Avesta. For the 
peculair differentiation of meaning in the word-pair Nau- 
skrit asura, déva and Zend ahuro, daeva, see v. Brulke, 
Dyáus Asura, See ZOROASTER, RELIGION OF. 


Déva, dà va: Sanskrit word from (аг, shine, signifving 
god, and forming a part of many names in Hindu mythoi- 
ogy, as Kümadéva (the god of love), Mahadéva (the great 
god), a name of Siva (q. t.). 

Devaloka: literally, the sphere or abode of a deva or god. 
The Buddhist system recognizes six devalokas or celestial 
spheres, situated in tiers above Мт. Merv (g. т), and be- 
tween the Brahmalokas and the Earth. The lowest is the 
heaven of the * Four Kings" who guard the Earth aud tlie 
Heavens against the assaults of the Asuras or demons who 
live beneath the Earth. Each of these kings guanis one- 
quarter of the heavens. The second devaloka is the heaven 
of Indra, and is called Trayastrinsha, or “the heaven of the 
thirty-three divinities.’ The third is that of the Yamas, 
beings who take no part in the war against the Asuras. and 
are hence called the "strifeless." The fourth devaloka is 
the heaven that is called Tushita. It is the home of the 
Bodhisatvas, or persons who are destined to become Bud- 
dhas. Maitreya, the coming Buddha, now lives there and 
presides over it. The fifth devaloka is that of the Nir- 
magarati, or devas who delight in transformations, or. ac- 
cording to another interpretation, who constantly enjoy 
pleasures provided by themselves. The sixth and highest, 
that of the Paranirmita vasavartin, beings who constan ix 
enjoy pleasures provided by others, or who, while others 
are transformed, are themselves independent. In the fint 
of these devalokas life lasts 500 years, but one daw there is 
equal to fifty years on earth. In the second life lasts 1,000 
vears, and the day is equal to 100 earthly years. In the 
third life lasts 2.000 years, and the day equals 200 earthly 
years, and so on in geometrical progression up to the higi- 
est, where life lasts 16,000 years, and the day is equal tu 
1.600 years on earth, Above these six heavens are sixten 
Brahmalokas rising one above the other. In these there ате 
no sensual enjoyments as in the devalokas, and there is nc 
pain, though bodily form exists. Above all these are four 
formless or spiritual Brahmalokas, in the highest of which 
life lasts 80,000 MAHAKALPAS (ф. v.), during which the in- 
habitants are not fully conscious and yet not quite uncon- 
scious, 

According to the Puranas (9. v.) there are seven derva- 
lokas, the second of which is Indraloka or Swarga. and the 
seventh Brahmaloka or Satyaloka, “the world of infinite 
wisdom and truth.” К. плет. 


Devanagari: See SANSKRIT LANGUAGE. 


Devapraya’ga: town of Northern Hindustan; in Gur- 
whal; lat. 30° 8 N.. lon. 78° 39' E.: at the confluence of the 
Alakanonda and Bhagirathi, which unite to form the Gan- 
ges. <As the origin of that sacred river, it is considered 4 
holy place by the Hindus, and is visited by multitudes cf 
pilgrims. А flight of steps is hewn out in the rock down te 
the very edge of the water, and two large basins have len 
formed for ablution. 


Development: See Evo.ution ; also DARWINISM. 
Development of the Embyro: See EMBRYOLOGY. 


Dev'ens, CHARLES, Jr., LL. D.: jurist; b. in Charlestown, 
Mass., Apr. 4, 1820 ; graduated at Harvard in 1838. and aà- 
mitted to the bar in 1841; practiced in Berkshire County, 
and in 1847 was sent to the State senate: from 15849 to INK 
U. S. marshal for Massachusetts and prominent on account 
of his anti-slavery attitude. On the outbreak of the civil 
war (1861) he entered the service as major of the thinl bat- 
talion of Rifles, Massachusetts Volunteers, and distinguished 
himself, from the early engagement at Balls Blut till the 
closing scenes at Appomattox Court-house, rising to the 
rank of brigadier-general (brevet major-general) Не was 
соте associate justice of the superior court of. Masa 
chusetts in 1867, which position he retained until Oct.. 1833. 
when he was лош associate justice. of the Supreme 
Court. of Massachusetts. Appointed Attorney-General by 
President Hayes Mar. 7, 1877; resumed. his position as ass 
ciate justice of Supreme Court of Massachusetts 1581. He 
delivered addresses at the centennial celebration ef the bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill; at the dedication of the soldiers menu- 
ments in Boston and in Worcester; on the deaths of Gen. 
Meade and Gen. Grant; and, as presiding officer, at the 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Harvard College 
D. in Boston, Mass., Jan. 7, 1891. 


DEVENTER 


Deventer (Lat. Daventria): city of Holland; in the 
province of Overyssel ; on the river Yssel, about 60 miles E. 
by S. from Amsterdam (see map of Holland and Belgium, 
ref. 5-H); is surrounded by walls or ramparts, and has а 
good harbor. It contains a cathedral, five other churches, а 
large town-house, à court-house, and several hospitals, and 
is the seat of an old Catholie (Jansenist) bishoprie; has iron- 
foundries and manufactures of carpets, hosiery, etè., and ex- 
ports butter. Pop. (1896) 25,027. 

De Vere: Sce VERE. 

Devereux: Sce Essex, EARL or. 


Devereux, Jons Henry: b. in Boston, Mass., Apr. 5, 
1832; educated at Portsmouth, N. H., as a civil engineer, 
and began to work at once upon the construction of rail- 
roads, From 1848 to 1861 he was engaged in the building 
of railroads in Ohio and Tennessee. He was called to 
Washington by the Government Mar. 31, 1862, and in April 
following was appointed superintendent of military rail- 
roads, In Mar., 1864, he resigned the charge of Virginia 
railroads, and became superintendent, and subsequently 
vice-president, of the Cleveland and Pittsburg R. R.; re- 
signed the latter position іп 1868, and became president of 
the Lake Shore R, R.. and afterward became general man- 
aver of the consolidated Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
К. К. Resigning in June, 1873, he was elected president of 
the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati and Indianapolis R. К. 
Company (1873)5 of the Atlantic and Great Western Rail- 
жау Company (1874); and of the Indianapolis and St, Louis 
(140). In 1877, by his personal courage, he prevented 800 
of his men from joining in the railway riots, D. in Cleve- 
land, O., Mar. 17, 1886. 


Dévi (Sanskrit, goddess): See PARVATI. 
Deviation of Projectiles: See GUNNERY and GYROSCOPE. 
Deviation of the Compass: See Surp’s MAGNETISM. 


Deviation of the Plumb-line: a phenomenon especially 
observed near mountains, in which case the attraction of the 
mountain evidently draws the iine out of the perpendicular. 
Maskelyne took advantage of this fact in his experiments to 
determine the density of the earth. (See EangTHu.) The 
same phenomenon has been observed on plains, and is prob- 
ably caused either by great caves under ground, or by large 
masses of matter near the surface greatly surpassing in 
density the average of the earth near the point of observa- 
поп. Mr. E. D. Preston, of the U.S. Coast Survey, has ob- 
served some striking instances in the Sandwich islands. He 
found the total deflection at Kaupo to be 29-1" ; at Kohala, 
30° to the S.; at Hilo, 15° to the N. From his measure- 
ments he drew the following conclusions: 

I. Deflections of the plumb-line are greater on island than 
on continental mountains, presumably on account of the 
lighter surrounding sea water. 

П. Deflections appear to be greater in the vicinity of ex- 
tinct voleanoes than near active ones. See American Jour- 
nal of Science, vol. xxxvi., p. 805. 

Revised by E. L. NicHo ts. 


De Vigny, de-véeén' vee', ALFRED Victor, Comte: French 
author; one of the most prominent representatives of the 
Romantie school; b. at the castle Loches, Mar. 27,1799, In 
1828 he published a collection of poems called Poémes an- 
Liques ef modernes. He also produced (1826) Cinq-Mars, or 
a Conspiracy under Louis XIII, which was very favorably 
received ; Stella, or the Blue Devils, a narrative; and the 
tragedy of Chatterton (1835). D. Sept. 18, 1803. 


Devil (O. Eng. deofol : О. Sax. diubal : О. Н. Germ. tiv fal 
(> Mod. Germ. Teufel): Goth. diabolus, from Lat. día bolus, 
or its source Gr. 8:4ВоЛоѕ, accuser (Eccles.), devil] : the name 
among Christians of any evil spirit, but especially of the 
chief of evil spirits, nearly corresponding in the lutter sense 
to the Hebrew Satan and the Mohammedan Iblis or Shytán. 
The Greek for devil appears to be derived from the charac- 
ter of Satan as presented in the book of Job—that of а 
fuult-finder or slanderer. In the Middle Ages, and even 
later, the devil was supposed to possess in perfection every 
kind of skill and knowledge—a skill and knowledge resem- 
bling that of man, indeed. but immeasurably surpassing it 
іп degree, The devil was believed to possess transeendent 
skill in all the magie arts, and when a man of genius had 
accomplished some wonderful feat which seemed clearly 
above the unassisted powers of the human mind, it was 
commonly sup j)osed (especially if he was not pre-eminently 
religious) that he had been either assisted. by the devil or 
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that the latter had performed for him the entire work; in 
which case, of course, some promise (such as the final sur- 
render of the soul of the assisted party) or reward had to 
be given as an equivalent for his services. This idea, once 
almost universal in Europe, furnished the basis of the legend 
respecting Dr. Faustus. In the miracle plays of the Middle 
Ages the devil is the comic character, yet the players and 
the audience lived in daily fear of him. The doctrine of a 
ersonal devil was one of Luther's firmest possessions, and 
in private and publie he had much to say about his agency. 
t would seem probable that the prevailing superstitions 
of the Middle Ages respecting the devil might have been 
considerably influenced by the notions entertained of the 
character of Loki, the god of evil in the Norse mythology. 
Аз Loki is said to have taken various forms—sometimes of 
& woman and sometimes of one of the lower animals—in 
order more successfully to deceive, so the devil was supposed 
to assume at one time the appearance of а most beautiful 
woman to mislead and ruin the souls of men, at another 
time to take the form of а hunted animal to draw the too 
eager pursuer into danger and death; but all his wiles were 
of course lost upon those who looked to Heaven for help, 
and called on the protecting saints. For the consideration 
of those graver questions which belong more properly to 
theology, see SATAN. 

Devil-fish : a popular name for one of the cuttle-fishes 
usually Octopus rulgaris. In the U.S. applied in the South- 
ern States to a large гау or skate (Manta birostris), and on 
the Pacific coast to the California gray whale (?hachia- 
nectes glaucus). Е. A. Lucas. 

Deville: See SaiNTE-CLAIRE DEVILLE. 


Devil's Coach-horse (Deypus oles): а beetle common іп 
Great Britain and on the Continent of Europe; belonging to 
the family S/aphylinide,. See Rove-BEETLES. 

Devil's Darning-needle: See Dragon-F Ly. 

Devil's Dust: See Suoppy. 


Devil-worshipers, or Yezidees: a religious sect living 
in Armenia, Kurdistan, and Asiatic Turkey. They num- 
ber more than 200,000. Their faith is a curious mixture 
of degenerate Christianity, as derived from the Gnosties, 
and Mohaminedanism. Their chief peculiarity is that they 
treat the devil with great respect, because they believe he 
will be restored to heaven, where they wish him to be their 
friend. They hold the Old Testament in great reverence, 
and pay much less regard to the New Testament and the 
Koran. They practice both infant baptism and circumcision. 
They have four orders of ра . (See Layard's Nine- 
veh.) There are various other sects of devil-worshipers. 


De Vinne, THEopore Low: printer; b. in Stamford, 
Conn., Dec. 25, 1828. He learned the printing trade in 
Newburg, N. Y., and in New York city; became a member 
of the firm of Francis Hart in 1859. Shortly after the civil 
war he took a prominent part in forming the New York 
Typothetm, was its first secretary, and has since been promi- 
nent in its proceedings: was president of the United Ty- 
pothete of America 1887-88. In 1873 his firm began to 
print the St. Nicholas magazine, and later the Centu 
Magazine. Upon the latter he was successful, after muc 
experimenting, in printing the illustrated forms on dry paper 
in lieu of wet, which had been the trade usage, and thus 
secured a far more brilliant effect with illustrations. He 
was also the first ee to use coated paper for magazine 
and fine illustrated book-work. He has written much on 
trade topics, his chief works being the Printers’ Price List 
(1st ed. 1869; 2d ed. 1871) and The Invention of Printing 
(1 vol. 8vo, 1878). 


Devi'zes : town of Wiltshire, England; 22 miles N. N. W. 
of Salisbury (see map of England, ref. 12-G); has manufac- 
tures of snuff and malt, and some trade in grain. Пеге 
are ruins of the famous castle built by the Bishop of Salis- 
bury (1132), and destroyed by Cromwell (1645). Pop. (1891) 
6,426. 

Devon: а county of England. See DEVONSHIRE. 


Devonian Period: the division of geologic time follow- 
ing the Silurian period and preceding the Carboniferous; so 
called from Devon, England. Asin the case of the Silurian, 
the most abundant vestiges of its life are invertebrate, and 
trilobites are among the dominant forms, but fishes, of whose 
earlier presence but scanty trace has been discovered, were 
then greatly developed as to variety and size. The earliest 
traces of trees belongto this period. Inthe U.S. Devonian 
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rocks are greatly developed in New York and Pennsylvania, 
where they have been classed under the terms Oriskany 
(oldest), Corniferous, Hamilton, Chemung. and Catskill. 
From this district, which may be regarded as the typical 
American area, а long and. diminishing belt extends S. W. 
to Alabama, the formations appearing in various ridges 
of the Appalachian mountain system, In Maine the rocks 
have been recognized in а metamorphic condition, In the 
lower peninsula of Michigan they surround. the coal basin. 
In Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky they surround the Silurian 
area of the Cincinnati uplift, and they are also developed in 
Eastern Тожа. Farther westwardtheirocceurrenee ts sporadic, 
and they are usually of little thickness; but in Nevada they 
are well developed. In. New York and Ohio they include 
limestones and sandstones, which afford large quantities of 
excellent building material Among the upper members are 
great carbonaceous shales, which yield by natural distilla- 
tien much of the petroleum and natural gas stored in the 
sandstones of Pennsylvania and Eastern Ohio, and some 
of these sandstones also belong to the Devonian series. 
One of the British formations of the period is a fresh-water 
deposit called the Old Red. sandstone, and was the theme of 
a classic work by Hugh Miller, entitled The Old: Red Sand- 
stone, or New Walks in an Old Field. For descriptions of 
the American rocks and their life; see the official reports on 
the geology and palwontology of New York and Ohio, and an 
essay by H. S. Williamson The Devonian and Carboniferous, 
constituting Bulletin No. 80 of the U. S. Geological Survey. 
See also FossiL Fisues and BUILDING-STONE. G. K.G. 
Dev’onport (before [824 called PLyMouti Dock): a mari- 
time and fortified town of Devonshire, England ; on the east 
shore of the estuary of the Tamar (called the Hamonze) ; 2 
miles W. N. W. of Plymouth (see map of England, ref. 
15-D). It occupies high ground, and is separated from its 
suburbs, Stoke and Morice Town, by the glacis of its now 
dismantled fortifications. It derives its Importance from 
the dockyard and naval arsenal, which is perhaps the largest 
in Great Britain. The national works occupy about "350 
acres, and the dockyard comprises six building-slips for ves- 
sels of various rates. Here are also five docks, and manu- 
factures of sails, ropes, anchors, soup, ete, Devonport has а 
residence for the port-admiral, а military hospital, large 
barracks, and extensive commercial wharves. It returns 
two members to Parliament. Pop. (1891) 54,736 
Devonshire (Lat. Deronia): a county of England ; bound- 
ed N. by the Bristol Channel and N. by the Bnglish Chan- 
nel. Area, 2,536 sq. miles. The surface is mostly hilly, and 
in some parts rocky. The highest point, High Willhayse, 
on Dartmoor, has an altitude of 2.039 feet. Granite, mag- 
neslan limestone, Devonian and Silurian rocks occur here ; 
also copper and tin, It is drained by the rivers Exe, Dart, 
Tamar, and Torridge, the estuaries of which form good har- 
bors. The climate of the south coast is mild: the soil is 
generally fertile, This county produces good apples, and is 
famous for its cider, The Red Devon breed of cattle is 
highly esteemed. The fisheries are extensive, and the manu- 
factures are very important. Pop. (1891) 631,767. 
Devonshire, Dukes (1604): Earls Devonshire (1618), 
Barons Cavendish (1605).—WILLIAM CAVENDISH, K. G., 
P.C, D.C. L, Е. К. S.; seventh duke, lord-lieutenant, and 
custos rotulorum of the county of Derby, high steward of 
| ambridge, chancellor of the C niversit v of Cambridge, ete. ; 
Apr. 21, 1804: succeeded his cousin, WILLIAM GEORGE 
te ER CAVENDISH, in. 1858; d. Dec. 21, 1891; succeeded 
by his eldest. son, SPENCER-COMPTON CAVENDISH, Marquis of 


Hartington. See HARTINOTON, MARQUIS OF. 
Dew [O. Eng. dare О. Sax. dau : Germ. Than, connected 


with the Skr, root. d/hai-, flow]: moisture deposited during 
the night on the surfaces of bodies exposed in the open air. 
Dew is produced by the condensation of watery vapor from 
the atmosphere, Its deposition is, however, unaccompanied 
by the appearance of any visible mist. Such mist appears 
when the condensation takes place within the body of the 
air itself, and is then called " fog" in the lower regions of 
the atmosphere, and “cloud? in the higher. Dew occurs 
only at the surface of contact with solids, the air above re- 
maining clear, The deposit of dew is eaused by the cool- 
ing of the bodies bedewed, and this takes place in conse- 
quence of the radiation of heat into open space without any 
equivalent return, Experiments on vaporization have 
shown that when a Шо is exposed in a confined space to 
a constant temperature, vapor will be formed from it until 
the density reaches a certain determinate limit, invariable 
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for the temperature, but greater as the temperature is 
higher, after which evaporation will cease, This maximum 
de sity is called the density of saturation or the density due 
to the temperature, Air is said to be saturated with vapor 
when the он of the vapor in it is the density due to its 
temperature, Should the temperature of a body of airin 
this condition be in the slightest degree depressed, the air wil 
be supersaturated, and some of the vapor will be condensed, 
forming a visible cloud. But if, the temperature remaining 
the хате, a body colder than the air be immersed in it, 
condensation will occur on the surface of that bedly only, 
and the air itself will remain clear. If; as is usual in the 
atmosphere, the air contain vapor without being saturated, 
it may be brought by cooling to a temperature at which it 
will be saturated, and then any further cooling will produce 
precipitation, as in the case before supposed. Or if the 
temperature of air in this condition remain unchanged. 4 
body colder than the air immersed in it may produce cou- 
densation, provided its temperature be as low as the point 
of saturation, or lower, but not otherwise. This point b 
culled the DEW-POINT (g. v). 

During the day the loss of heat by bodies on the earth, 
in consequence of radiation, is more than compensated by 
the amount received directly or indirectly from the чип. 
After sunset all such bodies begin to cool but they coe 
with unequal rapidity. because of their different relati ns 
to heat. Тһе atmosphere cools very slowly, Badly со 
ducting solids cool rapidly, Good conductors, if in cen- 
tact with the earth, cool Jess rapidly, because the heat they 
lose by radiation is, to an extent. proportioned to their een- 
ducting power, restored by conduction from the earth be- 
neath. If of small mass, however. апа insulated. by hed 
conductors, their temperature falls more rapidly. 8e soci 
as the cooling process has depressed the temperature cf 
any object down to the point of saturation for the харт 
present in the air, dew will begin to form upon it. Nour 
bodies аге bedewed very soon, others more tardilv. and 
some occasionally escape altogether. Grass, which radiates 
well and conducts ill, is in the first class; wool and woolen 
stuffs, cotton, linen, silk, wood, earth, gravel, stone, anui 
metals contract dew with less and less facility, nearly in 
this order. Polished metallic surfaces often remain untar- 
nished by moisture throughout the night. In clear nichts 
the difference of temperature shown by two thermometer, 
one lying on the grass and the other suspended in the open 
air, a few feet above, is often 8° or 10^ F.. and is somete 
much greater. In one instance, Mr. Glaisher (Phil. Trans. 
1847) observed a difference as great as 284^ F.. the lower 
thermometer lying on raw wool. 

Clouds check the formation of dew by obstructing radia- 
tion, or restoring by counter-radiation some of the heat lint. 
When the sky is wholly overcast no dew is formed. Neither 
is any dew formed beneath an open shed or shelter, thouzt 
the earth around may be so distinctly wet as to leave tlie 
form of the roof distinctly marked on the ground, Facts’ 
this kind were long supposed to prove that the dew deseendis 
like rain—a belief of which the trace is still. preserved in 
the expression “the falling of the dew." Even a very 
slight screen, as a sheet of paper or а cambrie handker- 
chief, spread out above an object exposed. in the open air. 
will proteet it perfectly against moisture from dew. W i 

also prevents the formation of dew, by continually chang: 
the strata of air in contact with the colder solids. The 
nights most favorable to the deposit of dew are those in 
which the sky is clear and the air motionless, The profuse 
ness of the deposit will depend, however, upon the hygro 
metric state of the atmosphere 

Very various and very absurd notions prevailed amen: 
the ancients in regard to the dew. By some it was supposal 
to descend from the stars, and to be possessed of wonderful 
virtues. The Roman ladies were accustomed to use If as а 
cosmetic, supposing it superior to all other applications for 
the improvement of the complexion. The true theory of: id 
was first clearly set forth by William Charles Wells, a phy- 
sician of London, in his famous Essay on ei, first pub 
lished in 1814. "This standard authority has been many 
times reprinted. Revised by M. W. HARRINGTON. 


Dewar, James: See the Appendix. 


Dewart. Epwarp HARTLEY, D. D.: minister: b. in County 
Cavan, Ireland, Mar. 30, 1828; received his school education 
at ‘Toronto, Canada; entered ‘the ministry of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church 1851; became editor of the Christia» 
Guardian (published at Toronto, the oldest and chief of 
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the periodicals of the Canadian Methodist Church) 1869 ; 
author of The Derelopment of Doctrine (1879) ; Jesus the 
Messiah in Prophecy and Fultillment, 

Dewberry : a kind of trailing blackberry, Two species 
are cultivated in the U. S.— Rubus cantdensts of the North- 
ern States, and Ze. trivialis of the South. The former is 
the more important, A variety of ubus canadensis, called 
the Lueretia, is the best known and. probably most valuable 
of the dewberries. This came into cultivation from West 
Virginia about 1875. Other varieties of this species are 
Bartel and Windom. The Pacific coast dewberry (N. riti- 
falis) has also been introduced to cultivation, The dew- 
berries are grown in almost the same way as blackberries, 
except that they are usually trained on a trellis or tied to 
stakes, L. H. BAILEY. 


Dewdney, FDGAR: Canadian cabinet minister; b. in De- 
vonshire, England, in 1835. and educated as a civil engineer, 
He moved to British Columbia in 1859; wasa member of the 
Legislative Assembly of that province 1868-69; of the Do- 
minion Parliament 1872-79 ; and in the latter vear was ap- 
pointed Indian commissioner, He was Lieutenant-Govern- 
or of Northwest Territory from Dee, 3, RL, to July 3, 1888, 
and on Aug. 3 of the latter year became Minister of the In- 
terior and er-ofieio Superintendent-General of Indian Af- 
fairs for Canada, In Oct. 1892, he was appointed Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of British Columbia. NEIL MACDONALD. 


D'Ewes. Sir SymMonps: antiquary: b. in Dorsetshire, Eng- 
land: educated at St. Johirs College, Cambridge, and called 
to the bar 1623, but. gave up his practice for the study of 
numisimmaties and historical manuscripts. He entered. Par- 
liament for Sudbury in 1640, and supported. the popular 
party against the king, but being too moderate in his views 
to suit the radical element he was one of those driven from 
the House by Prides Purge (1643). D. at Stow Lanirtoft 
Hall. Apr. 18, 1650. Materials for a history of England, 
ا‎ but never published by him, have been of great 
service to subsequent historians. His Journals af all the 
Parliaments during the Reign of Queen Elizabeth were 
published in 1082. The Autobiography and Correspond- 
ence, edited by J. L Halliwell (London, 1845), presents 
some Curious and interesting details of the manners of the 
time, F. M. Coury, 


De Wet'te, WILHELM Martin LEBERECHT: German bib- 
lical eritie; b. at Ulla, near Weimar, Jan. 12, 1750. He took 
his gymnasial course at Weimar. under the influence of 
Herder, and studied theology at Jena, where Paulus was his 
teacher, In 1807 he was appointed Professor of Theology at 
Heidelberg, and in 1810 he was called to the newly founded 
University of Berlin. In 1819 he was dismissed from his 
chair and banished from the Prussian territories because he 
had written a Jetter of consolation to the mother of the Sand 
Who murdered Kotzebue, He removed to Weimar, and was 
In 18322. called to Basel, where he remained till his death. 
His contributions to Old Testament. criticism (especially in 
determining the date of Deuteronomy) and to biblical theol- 
ogy (їп recognizing the literary independence of each bibli- 
cal writer) were of great importance in his day. His writ- 
ines are characterized by freshness and vigor and by an 
attractive. combination of freeness and reverence. Among 
his works are a Commentary on the Psalms (1811): Jewish 
Archeology (1814); Christian Dogmaties (1813-16): antro- 
duction to the Old and New Testaments (1817-26), translated 
by Theodore Parker and Frederick Frothingham (1843-58) : 
Lectures on Ethics (1824); together with an exegetical 
manual to the Old Testament and а translation of the Bible 
(in conjunction with Augusti He also wrote two romances, 
Theodor and Heinrich Melehthal. DÐ. at Basel, June 16. 
1849. See accounts of De Wette by Schenkel (1849), Hagen- 
bach (1849), Lücke (1850), and Stiihelin (1880). 

Kevised by C. H. Tov. 

Dewey. Caester, D. D., LL. D.: botanist and teacher; 
b. in Sheffield, Mass., Oct. 95, 1783: graduated at Williams 
College 1806: beeame Professor of Mathematics and Natu- 
ral Philosophy at Williams College, 1810; principal of the 
Collegiate Institute at Rochester, N. Y.. in 1836 ; апа from 
1550 till 1860 Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Rochester, He wrote many excellent monographs on the 
Carices of North America, ete. D. Dec. 15, 1867. 


Dewey, GEORGE, LL.D.: U. S. naval officer: b. at Mont- 
pelier, Vt.. Dec. 26, 1837; graduated at the Naval Academy 
in 1858: served with distinction on board the steamer Mis- 
sissippi at the passage of Forts Jackson and St. Philip and 
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the eapture of New Orleans, Apr. 24, 1862, again оп board 
the Mississippi when she was lost in attempting to pass the 
batteries at Port Hudson, Mar. 14, 1363, and on the Colorado 
at Fort Fisher, 1864-65. On Aug. 1, 1880, he was appointed 
chief of bureau of equipment, Navy Department, with rank 
of commodore, He took command of the Расте squadron 
on Jan. 1, 1898, and on. May 1 destroyed the Spanish fleet 
in Manila Bay, the Philippines, without himself losing а 
ship ога тап. He also captured Cavite, and later, in con- 
junetion with Gen, Merritt, took Manila itself (Aug. 13). 
He was promoted rear-üdimiral May 11. 

Dewey. Mervin, M. A.: b. in Jefferson eo, N. V., Dec. 
10, 1851; graduated at Amherst College in 1874: acting 
librarian there. 1873-76; removed to Boston, where. he 
founded (1) the American Library Association, of which he 
was secretary. fifteen years, and then president: (2) the 
Library Journal the monthly official organ of library in- 
terests, of which he edited the first five volumes: (3) the 
metric bureau for introducing decimal weights and meas- 
ures; (4) Spelling Reform Association for simplifying Eng- 
lish orthography—has been from the first secretary of the 
last two societies. In. Мау, 1893, he became chief libra- 
rian of Columbia College; in May, 1884, was made Pro- 
fessor of Library Economy and director of the Columbia 
College School of Library Economy, proposed by him to be 
opened in Jan., 1887; in 1889 — secretary and treas- 
urer of the University of the State of New York, and direct- 
or of the New York State Library, retaining also the di- 
rectorship of the library school, which was transferred to 
the State Library, Perhaps his most important and far- 
reaching contribution to education is the careful revision 
and amplification of the laws of New York pertaining to 
higher education, including libraries, made in 1892 and 
known as the University Law. The Decimal Classification 
and Relative Inder, the peculiar system devised by him in 
1873 for increasing the efficiency and reducing the expenses 
of library administration, first published in 1876, has passed 
through numerous editions, as has Rules for Authors and 
Classed Catalogs, now published with his rules for other 
library departments as Library School Rules, He has 
edited, besides the Library Journal, Library Notes, Metric 
Bulletin and Metrie Advocate, and is co-editor of Spelling, 
a continuation of the Spel/ing-Reform Bulletin. 


Dewey, ОкуплкЕ, D. D., LL. D.: Unitarian minister; b. 
in Sheffield, Muss, Mar, 28, 1794. Originally a Calvinist, 
he graduated at Williams College in 1814, and at Andover 
Theological Seminary in 1819; he then became а Unitariay 
and preached in the pulpit of Dr. Channing in Boston, as 
his assistant, for — two vears, He was pastor at New 
Bedford 182333, and in the city of New York 1535—48. In 
1858 he became ininister of the New South church in Bos- 
ton, but retired in 1862 to his farm in Sheffield and devoted 
himself to religious studies with occasional preaching. Не 
was an original thinker and an impressive pulpit orator. 
He published. several volumes of sermons, a volume of Eu- 
ropean travels, and, as his chief work, The Problem of Hu- 
man Destiny (п. e. 1864), A complete edition of his works, 
with a memoir by Miss Mary E. Dewey, his daughter, ap- 
peared in 1885 (Boston), Channing's favorite theme was the 
dignity of human nature and Dewey's the dignity of hu- 
man life and in his own person he gave it ample itus- 
tration. D. in Sheflield, Mass.. Mar. 21, 1882. 

Revised by J. W. CHADWICK. 


Dewiyg. Thomas WILMER: figure and portrait painter; 
b. in Boston, May 4, 1851. Pupil of Boulanger and Le- 
febvre, Paris; National Academician 18885 member Society 
of American Artists 1880; Clarke prize, National Acad- 
ету, New York, 1887 ; second-class medal, Paris Exposition, 
1N89, His pictures are refined and delicate in color, and 
his portraits, notably those of women, are marked by ele- 
gance of style and arrangement. Пе has painted some im- 
portant decorations, including а ceiling, а composition of 
three female figures, in the Hotel Imperial, New York. The 
Prelude (1883), one of the best of his works, is in the collec- 
tion of C. T. Barney, New York; other compositions are 77e 
Days (1881) and The Garden (1884). Studio in New York. 

WILLIAM А. COFFIN, 

De Winter. Jax WiLLEM: b. at the Texel in 1750; en- 
tered the Duteh navy in 1762, but fled to France in 1787, 
having taken part in the attempts of the revolutionists; 
served afterward under. Duinouriez and Pichegru with the 
French in the campaigns of 1792 and 1793, rising to the 
rank of a general of brigade; returred to Holland. 1795, 
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and was by Napoleon placed at the head of the Dutch 
fleet. In the battle of the Texel he was defeated апа cap- 
tured by the English under Adiniral Duncan, but an inves- 
tigation of his conduct amply vindieated his gallantry and 
military skill. He became minister-plenipotentiary to France 
from 1798 to 1802, when. he was again placed in command 
of the Dutch fleet, and he was highly trusted and honored 
both by Napoleon and the King of Holland. D. in Paris, 
June 2, 1812. 

De Witt: town (founded in 1841); Clinton co., Ta. (for 
location, see map of Towa, ref. 5-К): on Chi. and N. W. 
and Chi., Milwaukee and St. P. К. Rs. ; 25 miles №. of Daven- 
port and 20 miles W. of Clinton. The town has six churches, 
a publie park, some manufactories, and a system of water- 
works, Its principal industry is agriculture. Pop. (1880) 
1,608; (1890) 1,359; (1895) 1,244. EDITOR OF “OBSERVER.” 

De Witt, ConNELIUS : Dutch naval officer and statesman ; 
b. at Dort, June 23, 1623; had a high command under De 
Ruyter in 1666, when he burned the English shipping in the 
Thames; distinguished himself in the naval battle of Sole- 
bay in 1672. In the same усаг he was falsely accused of 
complicity in a plot to jon the Prince of Orange. He 
was imprisoned, tried, and acquitted, but as he was coming 
out of prison was murdered, by à mob, with his brother 
Jons De Wirt (9. v.), Aug. 20, 1672 
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De Witt, Јонх: Dutch statesman; b. at Dort, Sept. 25, 
1625. He was a leader of the party which was hostile to 
the House of Orange, or wished to reduce the power of 
the Prince of Orange. William Il. died in 1650, and De 
Witt was elected grand pensionary of Holland in 1653, in 
which position he controlled the policy of the state in the 
interest of the republicans, In 1654 he negotiated with 
Cromwell а treaty of peace, in which a secret article stipu- 
lated that no member of the Orange family should ever 
be stadtholder. He was re-elected grand pensionary for а 
term of five years in 1658, and again in 1663. In 1665 
Charles П. of England declared war against the Dutch, 
whose fleet entered the Thames and burned some shipping 
at Chatham. De Witt conducted the war with ability, 
and it was terminated by the peace of Breda, 1667. In the 
same year а pepene edict was issued forever abolishing 
the office of stadtholder, and the policy of the grand pen- 
sionary seemed absolutely triumphant. Meanwhile Louis 
XIV. had invaded the Spanish Netherlands, and De Witt, 
thoroughly realizing the danger to Holland which would 
arise from the annexation by France of those provinces, 
formed the triple alliance between England, Sweden, and 
Holland, and compelled Louis XIV., at the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, to give up his plans. The French king, however, 
stung to the quick by this humiliation, succeeded, by his 
crafty diplomacy, in estranging England from Holland and 
in exciting a number of the minor German princes against 
the republic. In the meantime a change took place in 
the position of the grand pensionary. His popularity began 
to wane. The clergy, his natural enemies, openly attacked 


him. Finally the king invaded the republic with a great 
army. De Witt, being unable to repel the enemy, who cap- 


tured several towns, was blamed for these misfortunes, and 
naturally became the object of publie fury, which was further 
aroused through the efforts of the Orange party. William 
of Orange was chosen general-in-chief and stadtholder. De 
Witt went to prison to visit his brother Cornelius, who 
had been tried and acquitted. They were both murdered 
by.the populace at the prison Aug. 20, 1672. See Motley, 
United Netherlands (4 vols, 1880); P. Simon, J. de Witt en 
Zn Tid (З vols., 1832-35), 

De Witt. Jons, D. D., LL. D., L. Н. D.: biblical scholar 
of the Reformed (Dutch) Church; b. in Albany, New York, 
Nov, 29, 1820 ; graduated at Rutgers College in 1838, and at 
the Theological Seminary, New Brunswick, in 1842. Be- 
tween 1842 and 1863 he was pastor of several. churches, and 
then became Professor of Oriental Literature in the New 
‘Brunswick Seminary. From 1854 till he retired in 1892 
his department was Hellenistic Greek and New "Testament 
Exegesis. He published The Sure Foundation, and How 
to Build on (f (New York, 1848; 2d ed. 1860); The Psalms, 
a new Translation (4891), the latter practically displacing 
his earlier work on the Psalms (1884 and 1885). | 

WiLLIs J. BEECHER. 

De Witt, Joux. D. D. LL. D.: Presbyterian divine; b. in 
Harrisburg, Pa., Oct. 10, 1842; a graduate of Princeton Col- 
lege (1361); studied theology at. Princeton (1864) aud. Union 
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Theological Seminaries (1864-66). Не was pastor of the 
Presbyterian church of Irvington-on-Hudson 1860-69, of the 
Central Congregational church, Boston, 1869-76, and of the 
Tenth Presbyterian church, Philadelphia, 1876-82; Professor 
of Church History, Lane Theological Seminary, 1882-85, of 
Apologetics and Missions in MeCormick Theological Semi- 
nary, Chicago, 1888-92, and since of Church History in the 
Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. He has publishes 
about thirty review articles, many other papers and di- 
courses, and Sermons on the Christian Life (New York, 
1885). Му илз J. BEECHER. 

Dewlet-Gherai III.: the last khan of the Crimea; sn- 
ceeded his uncle, Kerim-Gherai, as chief of the Crimean 
Tartars in 1769. Не had more taste for court etiquette and 
ceremonies than for war, and, though supported by the 
Turks, he was expelled by the generals of Catharine H. D. 
in Constantinople about 1780. Three years later the Crimea 
was incorporated with Russia. 


Dew-point: the temperature at which waterv vapor in 
the air begins to be condensed. Its determination is of 
great importance to the meteorologist, as by comparing it 
with the actual temperature he can tell the relative hu- 
miditv of the air. He knows that at the actual tempera- 
ture the air would be saturated if it contained a certain 
quantity of moisture; and also that the actual quantity 
present is only such as would suffice to saturate air at the 
observed dew-point; the ratio of this last quantity tothe 
former expresses the relation between the actual humidity 
of the air and the humidity of saturation at the observed 
temperature. The dew-point in the evening further shows 
the temperature near which the minimum during the ш 
is likely to be. When the temperature has fallen to the 
dew-point, the vapor in the air will be condensed, and ап 
amount of heat will be set free which will raise the tem- 
perature of the air. The temperature will again sink by 
radiation somewhat below the dew-point ; dew will be formed, 
and the temperature again be raised. Зее Dew and Ках, 

Revised by M. W. HARRINGTON. 


Dewsbury: town of the West Riding of Yorkshire. Enz- 
land; on the river Calder; 8 miles 5. S. W. of Leeds ir 
map of England, ref. 7-H). It is on the Lancashire atl 
Yorkshire Railway, and is connected with London by an- 
other railway. It has a grammar school, a chamber of vom- 
merce, an infirmary, and a handsome town-hall. It ha: 
manufactures of blankets, carpets. and course woolen цол 
made from shoddy (i.e. refuse rags worked ovem. Ther 
are collieries and iron-works in the vicinity. Pop, (59D 
29,847. 

Dexip’pus (in Gr. Actarsos): Greek philosopher: рири 
of Iamblichus; lived about a. D. 355. He wrote commet- 
taries on Plato and Aristotle, and sought to defend the latter 
against the attacks of Plotinus. There is extant a treat 
of his on the Categories of Aristotle. but. only in a Laim 
translation, which was printed at Paris (8vo, 1549). 


Dexippus, Ривїсв Herennivs: Athenian author, rhet- 
orician, and soldier of the third century, He was a mane! 
great learning, and attained the highest honors in his native 
state. He was also appointed commander of the army 
against the Goths (Scvthians), who had invaded Attica, ami 
defeated them, though not. before they had captured Athen. 
A public statue was erected to his honor, the es of which. 
with its inscription, still exists. The fragments of the hi~ 
torical works of Dexippus аге to be found in Müller, Fray. 
Hist. Grec. (vol. iii., pp. 666-687). 


Dexter: town, on railway: Penobscot co. Me. (for bea- 
tion of county, see map of Maine, ref. 6-Е: has 7 ehurelies 
5 woolen-mills, and 2 machine-shops, and is а center vf 
trade for the surrounding country. The increase in р 
ulation since 1890 is due to the opening of а new Wearn- 
mill. Pop. of township (1880) 2,563; (1800) 2,232: N 


wel dw 
estimated, 3,500. EDITOR OF “GAZETTE. 


Dexter, Henry Martyy, D. D.. LL.D.: minister: b a 
Plympton, Mass, Aug. 13, 1821; graduated at Yale in ISP 
and at Andover in 1844; pastor in Manchester, N. Н. ISH- 
49; and of the present Berkeley Street Congregational 
church, Boston. 184967. From 1859 to 1866 he was one (t 
the editors of the Congregational Quarterly, nnd in 1865 te 
came editor-in-chief of the Congregationalist, Dr. exe 
was a voluminous writer, principally on subjects connects! 
with the history and polity of Congregationalism, and wih 
New England history generally. In this field he was a idit 
gent explorer and an authority. One of his most important 
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works is The Congregationalism of the Last Three Hundred 
Yrars, ete. (New York, 1880), He left in manuscript an un- 
finished work on which he had been long engaged, on the 
English and Dutch Life of the Plymouth Pilgrims. He 
had much influence in the ecclesiastical affairs of the Con- 
птесапопа! body. D, in New Bedford, Mass, Nov. 18, 
1590. Revised by GEORGE P. FISHER. 
Dexter, SAMUEL, LL. D.: jurist and statesman; b. in 
Boston, Mass., May 14, 1761; graduated at Harvard ; studied 
law in Worcester, Mass., with Levi Lincoln; admitted to 
the bar in 1784; attached himself to the Federal party, and 
was elected a Senator of the U. S. in 1798. Не was ap- 
pointed Secretary of War in 1800 by John Adams, and. be- 
came Secretary of the Treasury early in 1801. When the 
executive power was transferred to Jefferson in 1801, Dexter 
retired from the public service and resumed the practice of 
law in Boston, e had no superior and few equals as an 
alvoeate before the Supreme Court in Washington, Asa 
supporter of the war against England, he separated from 
the Federalist party in 1812. He published Letter on Free- 
masonry, Progress of Science, and Speeches and Political 
Papers. D. in Athens, N. Y., May 4, 18516. ` 
Dextrin [from Lat. dexter, right hand]: a substance (C,- 
11,04) formed by the action of diastase on starch, and by the 
action of mineral acids on starch. There are several com- 
mercial products known as dextrin, British gum, starch 
gum, Which are mixtures containing perhaps some dextrin. 
These products are used as substitutes for guin-arabic and 
other gums, in. stiffening, sizing, and glazing calicoes, nets, 
crapes, laces, silks, papers, cards, ete, as mucilage on every 
office-table, and for the adhesive layer on the back of postage- 
stamps and on self-sealing envelopes. Some varieties of ink 
are thickened with them, Pure dextrin is а colorless, glassy 
body, which may be rubbed down to a white powder, It is 
practically tasteless, and inodorous. It is converted into 
maltose and then into dextrose by treatinent with mineral 
acids, Revised by IRA REMSEN. 


Dextrogy’rate on Lat. derfer, right hand + gyra're, 
turn]: a term applied in optics to crystals which have the 
power to rotate a plane of polarization of в plane polarized 
rav toward the right. It is opposed to levogyrate, which 
expresses the power to rotate the plane in like manner 
ioward the left. 


Dextrose: See SuGAR. 


Dey, da [via Fr. from Turk, day, maternal uncle, a title 
of respeet]: a Turkish title of dignity given throughout the 
seventeenth century to the chief officer of the armies of. Al- 
giers, апа signifying originally elder, since command de- 
pended upon seniority; but early in the eighteenth century 
the dignity of pasha was added to the dev, who thus be- 
came the chief civil as well as military oflicer in Algiers. 
His authority ended with the French conquest in 1830, but 
the title of dey is still given to the chief ruler of Tripoli. 
Tunis was governed by a dey at one period, but this title in 
the latter country has long been supplanted by that of bey. 

Dezful, dez-fool', or Dezfll, -feel’: town of Persia; province 
of Khuzistan ; on а river of the same name, here crossed by 
a fine bridge of twenty-two arches; 28 miles W. N. W. of 
Shuster (see map of Persia and Arabia, ref. 8-Е). It is the 
chief mart of Khuzistan. Ancient ruins and mounds, evi- 
dently of Sassanian origin, are found in the vicinity. Pop. 
estimated at 30,000. 

Dhar, daar: town of Central Hindustan, in Malwa; the 
capital of a protected state of the same name, 32 miles 
W. 5. W. of Indore (see map of N. India, ref. 8-2). It has 
two large mosques of red stone, and a fort with twenty-six 
towers, Pop. about 15,000. 


Dhawalaghiri, da-w:iàl-a-gee'róe: lofty peak of the Hima- 
lava Mountains, in Nepaul, Northern Hindustan; lat. 28 42’ 
N., lon. 82° 82 E. Its altitude is 26.826 feet, and it was for- 
erly supposed to be the highest mountain of the earth. 


Dhegiha Indians: See SIOUAN [NDIANS. 


Dhole, 0151: a species of wild dog, Canis, or Сноп, duk- 
kunensia, found in the Western Ghauts and other mountain- 
ous parts of India. It is of a rich bay color, with а sharp 
muzzle, and large, pointed ears; is somewhat smaller than а 
wolf, and is САБЕ for fierceness and courage, and for 
hostility to animals of the feline race. 


Dhol’ka: town of British India: presidency of Bombay: 
22 miles У. W. of Ahmadabad (хее map of S. India, ref. 1-С). 
It is inclosed by a mud wall, апа stands in the midst of 
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ruined palaces, mosques, mausoleums, and spacious tanks 
lined with masonry. Pop. 17,710. 

Dholpur, dól-poor' : town of Rajputana, British India: 
on the Chambal, 34 miles S. of Agra (see map of N. India, 
ref. 6-Е) ; is the capital of a feudatory state, with an area of 
1,156 sq. miles and a population of 279,890. А fair lasting 
two weeks is held here annually. Pop. 16,000. 


Dhun'chee, or Dhanchi : plant of the genus Sesbania and 
family Leguminoscr, having an extended loment with many 
seeds, It is an annual plant, cultivated extensively in some 
parts of India for its fiber, which is used in the manufacture 
of paper, cordage, canvas, and cloth. The plant has a slen- 
der stem about 8 feet high. 


Dhyána: a Sanskrit word meaning contemplation or 
meditation, Its Pali equivalent is jAána. It is used in 
Buddhism to denote (1) a kind of abstract contemplation 
intended to destroy all attachment to existence in thought 
or Wish, and thus as а means of arriving at Nirvana; and (2) 
one of four groups of heavens called Brahinalokas, corre- 
sponding to the four degrees of stages of this mystic con- 
templation. (See DEvaLoKas.) In the first stage of Dhyana 
the mind is so fixed that while the thinking faculties are 
exercised a state of tranquil joy is attained. Those who ar- 
rive at this stage are re-born in one of the three heavens 
which constitute the first Dhyana or group of Brahmalokas. 
In the second stage the meditation has been carried on so 
far that only the tranquil joy remains. "This insures re- 
birth in the second Dhyana or group of heavens. In the 
third everything but tranquillity is eliminated, and re-birth 
in one of the third group of Brahmalokas is the result. In 
the fourth stage the whole being is freed from everv fetter 
which would bind to existence, a condition of indifference 
is reached, and six kinds of supernatural wisdom as well as 
ten kinds of supernatural miracle-working power are ac- 
quired. Those who attain to this condition are re-born in 
one of the seven highest heavens in which bodily form still 
continues. R. L. 


Dhyáni-Buddhas : incorporeal beings who exist in “the 
formless worlds of meditation ” (i. e. the four Brahmalokas 
situated above the sixteen worlds of form), as the spiritual 
counterparts and representatives of those Buddhas who ap- 
pear on the earth from time to time to teach men how to 
attain to Nirvana. The Dhyáni-Buddhas of the present 
Kalpa or age are five in number, corresponding to the three 
Buddhas who had preceded Gautama Buddha, to Gautama 
himself, and to Maitreya the coming Buddha. The Dhyáni- 
Buddha, corresponding to Gautama, the historical Buddha 
who appeared in India, is Amitabha, the Buddha of 
" lS light.” He presides over the “ Paradise of the 
West,” and among Northern Buddhists is the most popular’ 
of all the Buddhas. See Tsing-ru and SHINSHIU. . L. 


Diabase: an igneous rock of the trap family, and there- 
fore related to BASALT, GABBRO, ete. (qq. v.) The term was 
first proposed by Brongniart in 1813 (in allusion to its two- 
fold composition) for the same rock which was more gener- 
ally known as diorite. The name, therefore, was superfluous 
until Hausmann revived it in 1842 for eruptive rocks com- 
posed of pyroxene and labradorite feldspar. Chemically 
and mineralogically diabase is about identical with basalt 
and gabbro. It is distinguished from these by its structure, 
which is its chief characteristic. Its feldspar is in well- 
formed, lath-shaped crystals, in the irregular spaces between 
which lies the younger pyroxene. The rock differs from 
basalt in being coarser and in containing little or no glass. 
Its peculiar structure is called diabase or ophitic structure. 
All diabase contains iron oxide in the form of magnetite or 
ilmenite; some diabases also contain olivine as a fourth con- 
stituent. 

In general appearance diabase is dark. heavy, and com- 
met, and it is the best representative of the rocks popularly 

nown as trap or nigger-head. The rock has not usual- 
ly cooled at the surface, but occurs either in dikes or in- 
trusive sheets, It disintegrates into irregular or spherical 
boulders, and gives rise to a deep-red soil. Under the in- 
fluence of intense pressure in the earth's crust diabase is 
metamorphosed to a green schist composed mostly of horn- 
blende or chlorite. 

Economically. diabase has little value except for making 
foundations, stone-walls, or roads. It is very abundant in 
Seandinavia and in other parts of Europe: also in the red 
sandstone formation (Trias) of the Atlantic border region. 

GEORGE Н. WILLIAMS. 
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Diabe'tes [Gr. SiaSnrns, diabetes, also compass, siphon; 
its value as a Gr. medical term is derived directly from its 
etymology, did, through + Baivew, pass, go]: disease char- 
acterized by the excessive excretion of urine; occurs In two 
forms. Diabetes insipidus, now called POLYURIA (q. v). 15 
distinguished from the other much more dangerous disease 
by the fact that the urine is very watery, but otherwise not 
abnormal It is neither frequent nor formidable. But Dia- 
betes mellitus, “sweet ` or " honeyed diabetes " (Glycosurta), 
is often one of the most incurable and serious of diseases. 
The urine is light colored, but has its specifie gravity greatly 
increased by the presence of diabetic sugar, а substance be- 
lieved to be identical (in most сахех) with liver-sugar, and 
very closely approaching grape-sugar in its composition and 


reactions, In some cases it appears (о be muscle-sugar 
(énosife), The disease is further characterized by excessive 


appetite, intense thirst, wasting. and prostration of mind and 


body. Its eauses are obscure and its treatment not well un- 
derstood. Some cases are greatly benefited by opium, the 


avoidance of sugars and starchy food, and the use of strictly 
nitrogenous diet. like gluten bread and skim milk. А 
milder form of diabetes is not. infrequent in the obese and 
those of gouty habits. After a variable duration the glyco- 
suria may in these cases cease entirely; and there is rarely 
much disturbance of the general health. Temporary diabe- 
tes has been observed after the administration of laughing- 
gas, chloral, chloroform, ‘woorari poison, and other drugs. 
Revised by WILLIAM PEPPER. 


Diacaustics : See Caustic. 


Diadem [from Gr. 5:d5nua, fillet, band about the head; 
dd, through + deñv, bind]: the symbol of royalty among sev- 
eral Oriental nations; originally a fillet wound round the 
forehead and temples. Among the Persians the diadem was 
a broad light-blue band made of silk, linen, or woul, bound 
round the tiara or turban, and from them it was borrowed 
by Alexander the Great. The Ptolemys of Egypt and the 
Seleucidw of Syria used plain fillets of gold encircling the 
head. Mark Antony assumed the diadem, but Diocletian 
was the first Roman emperor who adopted it. After his 
time it was embroidered with gold and adorned with pearls 
or precious stones. 

Diagno'sis (Gr. S5i&yvecis, discrimination, decision, con- 
nected with Sieyeyvóokeiw, to discern; Bid, apart, through 
+ yvcyyóakew, know]: the discovery of the nature and seat 
of disease, one of the most difficult and important branches 
of medicine and surgery. Diagnosis is based upon * phys- 
ical signs and rational symptoms"; * signs” being appre- 
ciable by the senses, and “symptoms” arrived at by the 
educated judgment. Both, however, are popularly known 
as symptoms. Diagnosis is best learned at the bedside, un- 
der the guidance of good instructors. The stethoscope, 
thermometer, laryngoscope, ete. furnish important aid in 
this branch of medical practice. The term is often used by 
naturalists for the discrimination of species of animals, 
plants, or minerals. 


Diagom'eter [an irreg. mod. compound from Gr. &i£yew, 
conduct + uérpoy, measure]: electric instrument for deter- 
mining the conducting power of fixed oils, invented by М. 
Rousseau. It consists of a dry pile, by means of which a 
current is passed through the ой, and the strength of the 
current determined by a magnetized needle. It is used es- 
pecially for the detection of the adulteration of olive oil, 
sald to have the lowest conducting power of such oils. 


Diagonal [from Gr. dayduos, from angle to angle; Bud, 
through + уша, angle]: a straight line drawn through a 
figure, joining two opposite angles. The term is chiefly 
used in geometry in speaking of four-sided figures, but it 
is also properly applied with reference to all. polygons of 
more than three sides. Euclid uses the term diameter in the 
same sense, but modern geometers use diameter only when 
speaking of curved lines, 

Diag’oras (in Gr. Д:аубраѕ): Greek poet and philosopher: 
born in the island of Melos: lived about 425 n. €., and is said 
to have been a disciple of Democritus of Abdera. He was 
a citizen or resident of Athens, As he rejected or doubted 
the popular religion and polytheism, he was stigmatized as 
ап atheist. He fled from Athens in 411 B. с. or, as some 
sav, Was banished for impiety. He appears to have been a 
witty and fearless man of good moral eharacter, His works 
are not extant. He lived at Pallene for a time, and then 
removed to Corinth, where he died. See Reuthen, De 
Atheismo Diagore, 1812. 
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Dial [from Lat. 070778. daily, pertaining to the dar, 
deriv. of dies, day]: instrument showing the hour of day 
by the shadow of a gnomon or stvle cast bv the sin ons 
graduated arc; also called SUNDIAL. The invention is of 
great antiquity, the Greeks having, it Is said, learned its us 
from the Chaldeans, In the construction of a dial the et- 
ject is to find the sun's distance from the meridian by means 
of the shadow. When this is known, the hour also i 
known, provided we suppose the sun's apparent motion t 
be uniform, and that it moves in a circle parallel to th- 
equator during the whole day. In point of fact, neither of 
these conditions is fulfilled, but the error arising frem this 
is of small amount. Although dials have many differant 
constructions, the general principles are the same, The 
style, gnomon, or axis of the dial is either a cylindrical roj 
or the edge of a thin plate of metal. It must be parallel to 
the earth's axis, and thus it may be considered, on accousit 
of the smallness of the earth's diameter compared with te 
distance of the sun, as coinciding with the axis of the diuz- 
nal rotation: consequently the plane which passes through 
the center of the sun and the style will coincide with ‘he 
shadow, and will turn with the sun, as the sun turns rows 
the style, by the effect of the diurnal motion. Dials are 
horizontal, vertical, or inclined, according to the position 4f 
the plane of the dial with respect to the horizon of the 
place. The essential principle is that the rod shall peint to 
the pole of the heavens, 


Dialectic [from Gr. 5 SuXexrucf (sc. réxvy. art). the art 
of discussion, femin. of adjec. Qux eirrikós, pertaining to da 
cussion, conversation, Gr. &idAexros]: technical term much 
used in both Greek and German philosophy, but of а some- 
what vague signification, In the Greek philosophy it mar 
be best explained by considering it in its relation to legs. 
Logic was the science of the forms of thinking. the science 
of conclusion and evidence: it taught the manner by whit 
to arrive at truth. Dialectic treated of the truths arrive 
at; it was the science of expressing and setting forth ideas 
the science of definition. With an idealistic thinker likt 
Plato, with whom truth is an intuition and the idea an in- 
spiration, dialectic, the science of definition, the art of ne- 
fining, means the highest function of science—science itf. 
With a realistic thinker like Aristotle, with whom truth is 
the result of induction and deduction, and the idea an ec 
dence, dialectic means опу a part, and even an inferior one, 
of logic. Hence the multitude of contradictions which u- 
vest this word. In the German philosophy it may be + 
explained by considering it in its relation to the expres 
E Loon cal Dogmatical is applied to a definition when 
it excludes absolutely the opposite; * dialectical” when i 
combines the opposites as correlatives, According to tle 
dogmatical definition, everything is either good or bad ard 
if it is good, it is not bad; if it is bad, it is not goud. Ac 
cording to the dialectie definition, anything which is e~n 
tially good may have some bad in it, and anything which is 
essentially bad may have some good in it. According а 
the object passes under different views. the different con 
stituents of the idea shift place and importance in the det 
nition; relativity is the character of the actual world, na 
tivity must be the character of the world of thought. Beta 
in the Greek and German philosophy the word dialectic В 
sometimes used to signify a mere word-fence. 


Dialects [from Gr. $ &idAerros (sc. уАёсса). conversational 
language, discourse, conversation, deriv. of ёалёуєова. d: 
cuss, argue, converse]: various modes of speech regarded 
as local and divergent forms of a central or standard iun- 
guage, or as closely related descendants from a соштоп 
original, In the latter, which is the less frequent meantts, 
the word is used, for instance, of the four traditional fers 
of the Greek language—the Attic. Ionic, Dorie. and „Ко 
dialects—and it was in this sense and in connection witi 
these that it was first appropriated to grammatical use bY 
the Greek grammarians, The common popular view, thal 
dialects represent à debased or perverted form of the stari- 
ard language, is in general nearly the reverse ef the trei 
The standard, sometimes known as the literary languaze 2$ 
generally based historically upon one of a number of sbe? 
dialects, but is generally more or less of an artificial strc 
ture, including compromises and mixtures with various die 
lects, It is called into being by the practical necessities tf 
intereommunication in some form of centralizing civiliza 
tion, and corresponds in its materials and shape. as we! 5 
in the extent of its recognition, to the controlling facen 
and constituency of that civilization. The dialects, so fal 
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as they survive, represent the continuance of language in its 
natural growths and according to the natural laws of its 
development, Hence arises the surpassing importance of 
the dialects for all study of the life and growth of language, 
and as the only natural growths they furnish also the only 
reliable norms for determining the development and testing 
the materials of the standard language. 

The demands of exact scientilie grammar have in recent 
years directed the attention of philologists more particu- 
larly to the study of the folk-dialects, and in every province 
of historical grammar great activity has been shown in the 
collection and arrangement of dialectal material For the 
Kuvlish dialeets a large amount of valuable material has 
heen collected in the publications of the English Dialect So- 
ciety, Of pre-eminent value is The daristing Phonology of 
English Dialects, compared with that of West Saron 
Spiech:; part v. of Early English Pronunciation, by A. J. 
Ellis (889), Among a great number of valuable works are 
also to be mentioned ах peculiarly representative of the 
modern method of scientific language study, J. A. Н. Mur- 
rav, The Dialect of the Southern. Counties of Scotland : its 
Pronunciation and Historical Relations (A873); C. C. Rob- 
inson, An Outline Grammar of the Iid- Yorkshire Dialect; 
J. Wright, The Yorkshire Dialect of Windhill, Shipley 
(1893). A compendious dictionary of the English dialect is 
how in preparation under the auspices of the english Dia- 
lect Society, A bibliography of the most important exist- 
ing material in glossaries and grammars is to be found in 
the article on the English. Dialects by Joseph Wright in 
Pauls Grundriss der yerman. Philulugie, vol. i., pp. 975 ff. 
(1x01), 

The dialects of the U. S. have not as yet been clearly de- 
fined and characterized, but collections of material. with 
this in view are now being made by the American Dialect 
Seclety, and. are published in the Dialret Notes (1890-93); 
five parts have appeared, A sample investigation of a local 
dialect. is О, Е. Emerson, Zhe Ithaca Dialect (4891). Val- 
uable bibliography will be found in parts i., iL, and v. of 
the Dialeet Noles, 

For the study of the relation of dialects to each other and 
to the standard, the history of the Gerinan language affords 
a particularly instructive field; ef. A. Socin, ScArifíisprache 
wil Dialekte im Deutschen nach Zeugnissen alter und neuer 
Zr it (1888): Jostes. Sehriftsprache und Volksdialekte, Jahr- 
neh des Vereins Für nieder deutsche Sprachforschung, vol. 
xii F. Kluge. Von Luther bis Lessing (3d ed. 1888). Sam- 
ple investigations of local dialects may be found in J. Win- 
telor, Die Nerenzer Mundart in ihren Grundzigen darqe- 
xt (1876); Е. Holthausen, Die Soester Mundart (1886). 
Maps of the dialect boundaries are to be found in Peschel 
und Andree, Phystealisch-statistische Atlas des deutschen 
Keiches, Karte х. (1877); Bernhardi-Stricker, Sprach/arte 
гөп Deutschland (2d ed. 1849) : map accompanying Behag- 
еи der deulscheu Sprache in Paul's Grundriss, 
Vol. la 

For the dialects of France and the abundant literature of 
the subject, cf. Н. Suchier, Griber’s Griidriss der roman, 
Philol, i, 592 ff; for the dialects of the other Romance 

languages, ef. Gróber, Grundriss, i. 426 IE. (an. enumeration 
aud classification of the entire body of dialects); T. Gart- 
ner, (zróber 8 Grundriss, i, 461 th; К. D'Ovidio, Gróber's 
trrunidriss, i., 548 fE (Jtalian Dialects), 

. The best and most recent summaries of the work in the 
Greek dialects are contained in R. Meister, Die griechischen 
Геке, 2 vols. appeared 1882-89; Hotfinann, Jie griech- 
ixchen Dialekte, 2 vols., appeared 1891-93. 

Bess. IDE WHEELER. 


Dialogue [from Gr. 8idAoyos, conversation, dialogue, deriv. 
of Biadé-yeo@as, converse; ёха, between two, through + Aéyew, 
wak]: originally a discourse between two or more persons, 
In Literature, а composition in the form of a conversation 
tween two or more individuals, The dialogue was the 
orm most generally adopted by the ancients for the convey- 
шее of instruction, in was considered. applicable to the 
travest and most philosophical subjects. It was adopted by 
luto, Cicero, and Lucian with great success, The philo- 
ophical dialogue has also been employed by several eminent 
dern writers, as Fénelon, Fontenelle, Macchiavelli, Berke- 
v Lessing, and Herder. In the drama, dialogue is com- 
ined with action, and those dramas which are not written 
r the stage differ from the dialogue chiefly in having a 
lot and a dénoüment, while the dialogue is more strictly 
lactic, 
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Dial'ysis [Gr. BidAveis, dissolution; Sud, in two + Ades, 
loose]: the separation. of eertain substances by means of 
liquid diffusion, The dialvzer is usually a hoop on a low, 
broad glass bell-jar, open above as well as below. A piece 
of wet parchment paper is stretched over the hoop and se- 
eurely tied in place. The fluid to be dialyzed is poured into 
the hoop to the depth of half an inch, and the whole is 
floated on distilled water, Crystallizable bodies, as common 
salt, nitrate of potassa, ete, and bodies closely allied to 
them, such ах hydrochloric acid and alcohol, pass rapidly 
through the membrane into the water; while bodies which 
do not erystallize, but are inclined to assume the gelatinous 
form, such as silicic acid, hydrated alumina, starch, gum, 
caramel, tannin, albumen, gelatine, and extractive matters, 
diffuse with extreme slowness, Such bodies are called col- 
lord, from «KéAAn, glue. When a mixture of sugar and 
gum was placed in the dialyzer. three-quarters of the sugar 
passed through in twenty-four hours, without a trace of the 
gum. On treating silicate of soda (soluble glass), acidulated 
with hydrochloric acid, in the same way, seven-cighths of 
the silicte acid was left in the dialvzer at the end of five 
days, without a trace of hydrochlorie acid or chloride of 
sodium, Urine dialyzed for twenty-four hours gave a liq- 
uid so free. from mucous and gelatinous matter that on 
evaporating to dryness and extracting with aleohol a solu- 
поп was obtained which gave pure urea in crystalline tufts. 

The purification of soluble colloids is best effected by 
dialysis; they are thus completely freed. from ervstalloids. 
A solution of pure hydrated alumina is obtained by dialyz- 
ing its solution in the chloride or acetate. In a similar 
manner may be obtained, £i solution, hydrated sesquioxide 
of iron and of chromium; Prussian blue froin its solution 
in oxalatie acid; an aqueous solution of silicic acid from 
silicate of soda and hydrochloric acid; pure albumen from 
albumen and acetic acid; pure gummie acid from gum- 
arabic (gumimate of calcium) and hydrochloric acid. Mr. 
Whitelaw was granted a patent for the application of di- 
alysis to brine from salted and corned meats. The salt and 
niter pass rapidly through the parchment paper, while the 
nutritious extractive matters dissolved out of the meats are 
retained, and may be used for soup. For the application of 
dialvsis to the purification of beet-molasses, see — 

Dialysis is specially useful in examining animal fluids for 
poisons where the presence of the colloids interferes with 
the ordinary tests. Arsenious acid may be readily separated 
in twenty-four hours from the contents of a stomach in suf- 
ficient purity to be immediately recognized by the usual 
tests. Tartar emetic, morphine, strychnine, and, in fact, al- 
most all soluble poisons, may be thus separated, 

Decompositions are also effeeted by dialysis. Bisulphate 
of potassa is partially separated into neutral sulphate and 
И sulphuric acid; alum is partially separated into 
sulphate of alumina and sulphate of potassa; sulphate of 
potassa and lime-waler yield considerable hydrate of po- 
tassa and sulphate of lime. Separations and decomposi- 
tions of this kind undoubtedly occur in plants and animals, 
and in the soil; and dialysis is probably one of the most 
common processes in nature. See Wattss Dictionary of 
Chemistry, under. Liquids, Diffusion of: also the original 
papers of Prof. Graham, who minutely investigated. this 
subject, in the Philosophical Transactions (1850 und 1862), 
and in the Journal Chem. Suc. (ii., 60, 297 ; iv., 8 ; xv., 216). 

C. К. CHANDLER. 


Diamagnetie Polarity: the polarity imparted under 
certain conditions to substances which have been magnetized 
bv means of an electric current. If a bar of iron be placed 
in a helix or spool of copper wire, through which circulates 
a current of electricity, the bar will be magnetized, and the 
end of the bar round which the current passes in the same 
direction as the motion of the hands of a watch will be a 
south magnetic pole. When a bar of bismuth replaces the 
bar of iron, the end above mentioned becomes а north mag- 
netic pole—that is, bismuth has its poles the reverse of iron 
When it is placed in the same conditions of magnetization, 
Weber held to the opinion of the reversed polarity of bis- 
muth, but Faraday dented any such condition, Tyndall 
settled the question by a series of experiments of great 
delicacy made with an apparatus designed for that. purpose 
by Weber, and proved conclusively the existence of reversed 
polarity, not only in bismuth, but also in other diamagnetic 
solids and liquids. А. М. Mayer. 


Diamagnetism : phenomena exhibited by certain sub- 
stances which under the influence of magnetism place them- 
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selves with the longer axis at right angles to the magnetic 
lines of force. 

The line joining the two opposite poles of a horseshoe 
magnet is called the azzal line, while a line bisecting at 
right angles this axial line is called the equatorial line of 


the magnet. The space included between the opposite polar 
surfaces of the magnet is called the magnetic field. hen 


small bars of iron, nickel, cobalt, manganese, etc., are sus- 

nded between the poles of a magnet, they place their 
fenget in the axial line. Substances — above posi- 
tion are called magnetic substances, or, as Faraday termed 
them, paramagnetic substances. The majority of bodies, 
however (e. g. bismuth, antimony, phosphorus, heavy glass, 
wood, water, blood, bread, hydrogen, and Аиа. when 
delicately suspended in the magnetic field, place their 
lengths equatoriallv, and to distinguish them from magnetic 
substances they were called diamagnetic (8:4, across, and 
udyvns, the magnet) by Faraday, who, in Dec., 1845, gave 
the discovery of diamagnetism to the world in a paper read 
before the Royal Society of London. 


netic substances in the magnetic field was thus concise 
stated by Faraday: Magnetic substances tend to go' from 
weaker to stronger places of magnetic action, while diamag- 
netic bodies tend to go from stronger to weaker places in 
the magnetic field. 

Faraday found that not only solids, but also liquids and 
gases, possessed magnetic and diamagnetie properties. In 
experimenting with these bodies he inclosed them in glass 
tubes, whose magnetie behavior was determined before they 
were filled with the liquids or gases to be examined, and the 
previously determined action of the magnet on the empty 
tube was deducted from the resultant magnetic effect on 
both the tube and its contained liquid or gas. Ог two tubes 
of exactly the same size and material were hung opposite 
each other from the ends of а short piece of light wood, 
which was then placed across the end of a longer wooden 
rod, and the latter was suspended by silk fibers or by a fine 
silver wire. The two tubes hung on opposite sides of the 
axial line of the magnet, and with their centers equidistant 
from it. By this ingenious arrangement the actions exerted 
by the magnet on the glass tubes neutralized each other, and 
whatever motion he observed was due to the difference in 
the action of the magnet on the two substances they con- 
tained. By filling one of the tubes with water or air, and 
the other successively with different liquids and gases, he 
determined /Ae specific magnetism of these substances rela- 
tively to water or air taken as unity.. Further experiments 
on the action of the magnetic field on water and air inelosed 
in а vacuum gave the data for reducing all of his measures 
to what he would have found had all the substances been 
suspended т» vacuo between the [ors of the magnet. 
Plücker in Germany and E. Becquerel in France also made 
extensive researches in this field, and obtained very refined 
measures of these actions. 

In the following table are contained the results of Fara- 
day's measures of the actions of attraction or repulsion of 
magnetism on various substances, determined by means of a 
delicate torsion balance. In the comparisons equal volumes 
of the substance were used, and the action on water taken 
as the unity of intensity. The sign + indicates that the 
substance is magnetic, while the sign — shows that it is dia- 
magnetic : 


The difference in the behavior of magnetic and eami 
y 


TABLE OF SPECIFIC MAGNETISM, 


SUBSTANCES. 








SUBSTANCES. 














Powers. | Powers. 

"Up RM MENU eut pA c ы. 
TRON осна *+100,000 |! Absolute alcohol...... | —0^815 
Protochloride of iron Essence of citron...... | 8 

(saturated solution) +62'0 Camphor.............: г —0'855 
Protoammoniuret of Camphine............. —0':859 

соррег............. +1°390 Linseed oil............ —0 886 
Perammoniuret of Olive oil............... | —0'886 

copper......... — +1°240 | |o qu —0'8H7 
Oxygen.............. +07181 Nitric acid ............ —0'911 
+0°035 Liquid ammonia...... —1:010 
Oleflant gas.......... 0:006 | Bisulphide of carbon.. —1:031 
Nitrogen..... e ees 40:033 Nitrate of otassa 
Carbonic acid........ 0-000 (saturated solution). —1°036 
Hydrogen............ —0 001 Sulphuric acid ........ —]1'081 
Ammonia (gas) ...... 0005 J| Sulphur............... —1°221 
Cyanogen........ ... —( 009 Chloride of arsenie.... —1°960 
Glass...... xi oe: els МЗ Borate of lead......... —1°413 
А ИРЕНЕ — —ü0 112 Bismuth............... — 20° 369 
Ether... у... | 


—O FUT || 





* Weber's value. ны value is 2.080,000 if we take the satu- 
rated solution of protochioride of iron at 62. 
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a following tables contain additional measures by Bec- 
querel : 


SOLIDS. 
Тее ананын —1:00| Selenium................. -15 
LINES een, eee —0°25 | Pure соррег.............. -1:71 
White wax............... —0:57 | Pure silver ............... -2:35 
Pure sulphur............. —1'14 | Pure gold............... -39 
Odessa uet Sao —1:53 | Bismuth.................. —#1 78 
Phosphorus............... —1°64 
LIQUIDS. Density. 
Li c ads Goatees е оа ee Bake -1:0 
Sulphide of carbon........... a NS SO E —1°30 
AICONO) 1.5 oo ctr dialed rere n e. -—079 
Chloride of sodium........................ 1:208 —1`13 
Sulphate of соррег..................... .. 1:126 +081 
Sulphate of nickel.................... oos. 17089 +16 
Sulphate of ігоп........................... 1:192 423111 
Sulphate of ігоп........................... 1:122 18°02 
Protochloride of iron...................... 1:000 49:19 
Protochloride of iron...................... 1:276 4-35 07 
Protochloride of iron (saturated solution). 1:433 55:81 


The general law of these actions was discovered by Fara- 
day, and Becquerel has formally stated it as follows: If 
we place in the neighborhood of a magnetic pole a fixed 
vessel filled with a fluid, the latter will experience no mo- 
tion. Imagine any portion of the interior of the fluid mas 
isolated ; it is solicited, according as it is magnetic or dia- 
magnetic, by a force f, positive or negative; and as it is nut 
displaced, the medium which surrounds it must necessarily 
exert on it an equal and contrary pressure equal to — f ; this 
is to say, that the principle of Archimedes applies as wel: 
to these forces as to gravity. Replace now the mass of the 
fluid we supposed isolated from the same fluid surrounding 
it by another which is bounded by the same surface as the 
former, but of a different magnetic nature; it will receive 
from the magnet a different action f!, positive or negative. 
and from the surrounding fluid the same action as above, f: 
the resultant action on the new substance will be f! — f. 
Consequently, the action which the pole of a magnet exerts 
on any body whatever, plunged in a fluid medium, is equa! 
to the difference of the actions which it exerts separately un 
this body and on the fluid in which it is suspended. 

From these considerations the following consequences ге- 
sult: When the medium is magnetic, f is positive, and f! — f 
is negative; consequently, any body whatsoever tends to be- 
come diamagnetic in a magnetic fluid or medium. Cen- 
versely, in а diamagnetic medium f is negative, and — f is 
positive; and the substance may act as though it were mag- 
netic, even when it really is not when tested in & vacuum. 
and will become more diamagnetic when it really is diamaz- 
netic when suspended in a vacuum between the poles of the 
magnet. 

araday beautifully illustrated the above principle by the 
following ingenious experiments: He filled glass tubes with 
solutions of sulphate of iron (a magnetic substance) of differ- 
ent degrees of strength, and suspended them between the 
oles of his magnet in similar solutions, also of differen: 
degrees of strength. When the solution in the tube was 
stronger, or contained more iron, than that in the solutio? 
in which it was suspended, it pointed axially: when it was 
weaker, or contained Jess iron, than that in the surrounding 
liquid it pointed equaforially ; and when the solution in the 
tube and outside of the tube were of the same degree vf 
strength the tube was indifferent. 

In Sept., 1847, Bancalari, of Italy, discovered that when 
the flame of а candle was placed between the poles of ап 
electro-magnet it was deflected into the equatorial line the 
moment the iron of the magnet was magnetized. and the 
flame returned to its first position when the magnet was de- 
magnetized. Faraday repeated these experiments with tl» 
powerful magnet of the Royal Institution, and greatly ex- 
tended these observations by his discovery of the magneti- 
character of oxygen, olefiant gas, and nitrogen, when these 
gases were contained in tubes and placed in a vacuum 1n 
the magnetic field ; and observed that hydrogen, cyanogen. 
and ammonia were diamagnetic when placed in similar cer- 
ditions. Faraday made many important experiments on the 
effects of the change of temperature and pressure in moli- 
fying the magnetic conditions of gases, id found that tke 
action in the magnetic field on these bodies diminished wit" 
an elevation of their temperature and a diminution of ther 
density. Thus hot air 15 shown to be diamagnetie when 
allowed to ascend through cold air between the poles of the 
magnet. This and other similar facts he showed by causinc 
the currents of gas in their progress toward the magne} 
field to pass over pieces of paper saturated with chlorhydri- 
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acid, while between, around, and above the poles were placed 
little tubes moistened with ammonia, When the gases en- 
tered one of these tubes the fact was known by the forma- 
tion in it of white fumes of chloride of ammonium. He 
thus found that the heated air on reaching the magnetic 
field was repelled from the poles, while a descending cur- 
rent of cold air was attracted toward the poles. 

The writer of this article has devised a method of observ- 
ing these phenomena by passing through the gases, as they 
ascend or descend or pass between the poles, a strong diverg- 
ing beam from an electric light. The difference in refract- 
ing power of the hot or cold gas currents and the surround- 
ing air eauses shadows of the currents to be projected on & 
screen placed on the side of the magnet Opp S the light ; 
and thus can be seen at once all the parts of the phenomena. 
In these experiments the powerful electro-magnet of the 
Stevens Institute of Technology was used. With this mag- 
net the experiments of Bancalari are very remarkable. Оп 
bringing the flame of а candle slowly upward between the 
poles of the magnet the top of the flame is first depressed 
and spread out equatorially in the magnetic field ; as the 
flame is elevated it spreads out vet more, and often takes 
the form of an oval-shaped vase flattened equatorially, with 
an anterior depression extending down nearly to the base of 
the wick. A larger flame becomes compressed into a flat- 
tened elliptical dish, with two curved arms or handles pro- 
jected upward.* 

. After Faraday had discovered the magnetic properties of 
oxygen, he experimentally determined that one cubic meter 
of this gas equaled in magnetic effect 54 centigrammes of 
iron, and hence that the whole atmosphere acted as would 
à layer of iron which enveloped the earth and had a thick- 
ness of 4 mm. Parts of this gaseous magnetic shell are 
successively heated—and therefore weakened in magnetic 
intensity—by the sun in his apparent daily and p 
changes of position; and hence Faraday reasoned that 
here was certainly a true, and probably a sufficient, cause of 
the diurnal variation of the needle. (Phil. Trans. R. S., 
Nov., 1850.) 

The results of Faraday's experiments on the action of the 


Inagnetic field on gases are given in the following table. A 
каз which is magnetic in the circumstances stated in the top 


line of the table has + before it. If it is diamagnetic it 


has — before it. 





GASES. i а" In hydrogen. | In coal gas. 





+weak 
—stroug 
strong 


Air 
Nitrogen. ............. 
урат сааса 
Hydrogen ............ 
Carbonic acid 
Carbonic oxide....... 
Nitrous oxide. ....... 
Nitric oxide.. 
Nitrous acid.......... 
Oleflant gas 
Coal шаз.............. 
Sulphuric acid. ...... 
Hydrochloric acid.... 
Hydriodic acid 
Fluosilicic acid....... 
Ammnonia.......... e. 
Chlorineé.. see ris 
Iodine 
3Aromine,.............. 
Cvanogen............. 


—weak 
weak 


+IIOI+I+ 


enone | «ee eee ee ]| ^2 


Ce | $252... [|] e... 


occ зз} Т^ [| aaa | ao oa | ...مي‎ 


ss зоо» | anan | аео. 


—strong 








jecquerel (Comptes Rendus, 1881) has found that ozone 
is more magnetic than oxygen. 

Faraday, in the course of his experiments on bars of 
bismuth, met with the following anomalous actions. Не 
found that some cast bars of bismuth pointed axially, 
vthers equatorially, while yet other bars took intermediate 
positions of rest. These extraordinary phenomena both he 
and Plücker, of Germany, endeavored to explain, and they 
both observed that there was some relation between the 
«sitions of crystals in the magnetic field and their crystal- 
ine forms. The phenomena received their full explanation 
at the hands of Tyndall. 

Tyndall's diseoveries can best be made clear by quoting 

* It is not necessary to use the intense field of a powerful electro- 
magnet to obtain the phenomena of diamagnetism. The writer has 
iuccessfully used the magnetic field of а steel horseshoe magnet 
тае by Van Wetteren. of Haarlem, Holland. This magnet is formed 
uf tive plates. The legs are 26 em. long, with a cross section of 4 by 
j emn. n the field of this magnet bismuth shows itself strongly din- 
magnetic, апа even a parallelopiped cut out of a banana points 
-quatorially. 
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from his paper On Diamagnetism and Magne-crystallic 
Action (L., E., aud D. Phil. Mag., July, 1850) the follow- 
ing experiments, and giving in his own words the law which 
embraces their characteristic phenomena: “If we take a 
slice of apple about the same size as a penny, but somewhat 
thicker, and pierce it through with short bits of iron wire 
in a direction perpendicular to its flat surface, such a disk, 
suspended in the magnetic field, will, on the evolution of 
the magnetic force, recede from the poles and set its hori- 
zontal diameter strongly equatorial; not by repulsion, but 
by the attraction of the iron wires passing through it. If, 
instead of iron, we use bismuth wire, the disk, on exciting 
the magnet, will turn into the axial position; not by attrac- 
tion, but by the repulsion of the а wires passing 
through it. 

“If we suppose the slice of apple to be replaced by a 
little cake made of a mixture of flour and iron filings, the 
bits of wire running through this will assert their predomi- 
nance as before; for, though the whole is strongly magnetie, 
the superior energy of action along the wire will determine 
the position of the mass. If the bismuth wire, instead of 
үле the apple, pierce а little cake made of flour and 
oismuth filings, the cake will stand between the poles as 
the apple stood; for though the whole is diamagnetic, the 
stronger action along the wire will be the ruling energy as 
regards position. 

"Is it not possible to conceive an arrangement among 
the particles of а magnetic or diamagnetic crystal capable 
of producing a visible result similar to that here described ¥ 
If, in a magnetie or diamagnetic mass, two directions exist, 
in one of which the contact of the particles is closer than in 
the other, may we not fairly conclude that the strongest 
exhibition of force will be in the former line, which there- 
fore will signalize itself between the poles in a manner simi- 
lar to the bismuth or iron wire? . .. 

“Tf analogic proof be of any value, we have it here of 
the very strongest description. For example: bismuth is 
a brittle metal, and can readily be reduced to a fine powder 
ina mortar. Let a teaspoonful of the powdered metal be 
wetted with gum-water, kneaded into a paste, and made 
into a little roll, say an inch long and a quarter of an inch 
across. Hung between the excited poles, it will set itself 
like a little bar of bismuth—equatorial. Place the roll, 
protected by bits of pasteboard, within the jaws of a vice, 
squeeze it flat, and suspend the plate thus formed between 
the poles. Оп exciting the magnet the plate will turn, with 
the energy of a magnetic substance, into the axial position, 
though its length may be ten times its breadth. 

“Pound a piece of carbonate of iron into fine powder, 
and form it into & roll in the manner deseribed. Hung be- 
tween the excited poles, it will stand as an ordinary mag- 
netie substance—axial. Squeeze it in the vise and suspend 
it edgeways, its position will be immediately reversed. On 
the development of the magnetic force the plate thus formed 
will recoil from the poles as 1f violently repelled, and take 
up the equatorial position. 

* We have here ‘approach’ and * recession,’ but the cause 
is evident. The line of closest contact is perpendicular in 
each ease to the surface of the plate—a consequence of the 
pressure which the particles have undergone 1n this direc- 
tion; and this perpendicular stands axial or equatorial 
according as the plate is magnetic or diamagnetic.” 

Prof. Tyndall thus sums up the law which rules all of 
these actions: “If the arrangement of the component par- 
ticles of any body be such as to present different degrees 
of proximity in different directions, then the line of closest 
proximity, other circumstances being equal, will be that 
chosen by the respective forees for the exhibition of their 
greatest energy. If the mass be magnetic, this line will 
stand axial; if diamagnetic, equatorial.” 

The above law explains clearly the anomalous actions 
Faraday observed in his bars of bismuth. Bismuth is a 
crystallized body, and the lines of greatest proximity of its 
particles are in the direction of its cleavage planes. There- 
fore this line of greatest condensation will always place 
itself equatorially in the magnetic field. In other words, 
the planes of cleavage will take an equatorial direction. 
But in casting bars of bismuth, these planes may, on the 
solidification of the bismuth, take various positions in ref- 
erence to the length of the bars; hence the anomalous ac- 
tions which are sometimes observed in these bars. 

When the erystal cleaves equally easy in two planes, the 
lines of greatest compression will be parallel to both of 
these planes, and therefore the intersections of these planes 
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will determine the position the erystal takes in the magnetic 
field. This is confirmed by experiment. 

If there are three cleavage planes, perpendicular to each 
other, as in rock-salt, or if there are none, as in quartz, 
there will be no line of eleetive polaritv, and the body will 
act as though it were not erystallized. 

Finally, when three planes of cleavage are not perpen- 
dicular, there is generally one direction of greatest com- 
pression, Which is found—for example, in. cale-spar—par- 
allel to the axis of erystallization ; this line will place itself 
axially if the crystal is magnetic, and equatorially if it is 
diamagnetic. This deduction has been confirmed by ex- 
periment. 

Villari (Pogg. Ann.. 1879) has made experiments to find 
the dime necessury to produce the martmum dtamaquetiza- 
tion. A disk of flint-glass was rotated in a magnetic field 
with the axis of rotation of the disk perpendicular to the po- 
lar axis of the magnet, so that the diem T of the disk was 
in the direction of the lines of force of the magnetic field. 
A beam of polarized light was passed through the disk in the 
direction of its diameter, When the disk was stationary the 
flint-class disk caused a rotation of the plane of polarization 
equal to 19 divisions, Velocities of rotation of the disk of 110, 
121, 143, and 180 turns per second reduced the rotation of the 
plane of polarization by 2,5, 10. and 17 divisions, кер 
tively. Villari concluded. from these experiments that Ёк 
second is required to produce а diamagnetization suflicient 
to be detected by the rotation of the plane of polarization, 
that zt; second is required to develop the maximum dia- 
magnetization of flint-glass, and that its diamagnetism lasts 
eee second after the magnetic inducing force has disap- 
peared. ALFRED M. MAYER. 


Diamantina, deé-:ii-mi&n-tee mi (formerly Trjvco): а 
city of Brazil in the northern part of the state of Minas 
Geraes; near the eastern base of the principal ehain of the 
Serra do Espinhaco, about 4,000 feet above the sea (кее map 
of South America, ref. 6-С). It is built partly on the steep 
sides of a hill and partly on level aroun above, presenting 
a curious appearance when seen from a distance, The sur- 
rounding country is watered by numerous streams, atfluents 
of the Jequitinhonha. Diamantina owed its first. impor- 
tance, as well as its name, to the rich diamond washings of 
the vicinity; these are by no means exhausted, but since 
the discovery of the South African diamond-fields they have 
been in great part abandoned. The city retains its position 
as a center for the trade of Northern Minas. It is the seat 
of a bishop, and hus numerous churches. Pop. about 10,000. 

HERBERT H. SMITH. 


Diamantino: city of Brazil; province of Matto Grosso; 
on a small tributary of the Paraguay. It was founded in 
1730, and was a very flourishing place for a time after the 
discovery of diamonds in 1746, but now numbers less than 
2,000 inhabitants, mostly Indians. The chief products are 
ipecacuanha and vanilla. 


Diameter [from Gr. 4 5i&serpos (sc. ypauuh, line), the line 
measuring the distance across; did, across + wérpoy, mens- 
ure]: a right line drawn through the center of a circle, and 
terminated in both. directions by the circumference. In 
architecture diameter is the measure across the lower part 
of a classic shaft or column, and is used as a convenient 
scale of relative dimension for the various parts of an 
order. Some writers, following the Italian. tradition, arbi- 
trarily divide the diameter into two modules and. twenty- 
four to sixty parts or minules, according to the order. In 
astronomy the apparent. diameter of a celestial body is the 
angle which the latter subtends at the eve, and is measured 
by the micrometer, The distance of the body in question 
from the earth, when multiplied by the sine of this angle, 
gives the real diameter of the body, In. elementary geom- 
etry diameter isany right line through the center of a figure. 
In conics a diameter always bisects a system of parallel 
chords Newton showed that the centers of mean distances 
upon a system of parallel lines, of the ж intersections of 
each with a curve of any order, always lie on a right line, 
which may be called a diameter, A diameter of any curve 
is simply the polar line with respect to the curve of an infi- 
nitely distant point. The rth diameter is the rth polar of an 
infinitely distant point, and conse quently a curve of the 
(n—r)tb order, The (v—2)® diameter is called the diametral 
conic, the (2—3) the diametral cubic, ete. The same exten- 
sion is applicable to surfaces. When the primitive surface is 
of the second order, there is but one diametral surface, and 
that is the diametral plane which bisects a system of paral- 
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lel chords. Three diametral planes so situated with respect 
to each other that each bisects all chords parallel to the in- 
tersection of the other two, constitute a system of conjugate 
diametral planes, and intersect each other in conjugate di- 
ameters, 


Diamond [M. Eng. and О. Fr. diamant : Ital. and Span. 
diamante < Lat. adamas, -antia, with change of dae te da 
under influence of Gr. prefix dia. Lat. adamas, adamant, 
is а loan froin Gr. абара, -ayros, unconyucrable. а hard meta; 
&-, not + баша», to subdue]: a mineral which is the hardest 
known substance, and the only gem that is combustibve or 
that phosphoresces by attrition. Certain blue-white Bra- 
zilian diamonds phosphoresee in the dark after exposure to 
the sunlight, Diamonds can be split by cleaving them on 
the cleavage parallel to the octahedron, and are cut by 
rubbing two of them together until they assume the desir-t 
form. They are then polished by being ground on a disk 
of soft steel about a foot in diameter covered with diamond- 
dust and oil, the wheel or disk making about 3.000 revolu- 
tions per minute. They are generally cut in what is known 
as the brilliant form, having a flat table surrounded with 
thirty-two facets on the upper side, the small point сайыш 
the euet, and twenty-four f acets on the back. Rose dia- 
monds are flat on the back and brought to a point above, 
the upper or dome-shaped side consisting of triangular 
facets. Their weight is but one-third that of a brilliant of 
the same surface. 

At present over 98 per cent. of the diamonds of commete 
are produced at or near Kimberley, South Africa, where 
they have been mined since 1870, in what is known asthe 
blue-stuff, which in fact is an altered peridotite (a volcans 
rock) inc losing pieces of a shale rich enough in carbon ty ix 
ignited with a match. It is believed that when the voi- 
canic intrusion broke through this shale, the diamonds te 
sulted from the distillation of a volatile hydrocarbon, Sine 
1868 $200,000,000 worth of rough diamonds, worth 6001009. 
000 after cutting, have been produced here—imore than the 
entire world's yield for two hundred years before the discov- 
ery of these mines, (See DIAMOND-FIELDs OF SOUTH AFRIC 
In Brazil, India, and Borneo, diamonds have always tert 
found in an alluvial deposit, but the mines have almst 
ceased to yield. Diamonds have been found in Уш, 
North Carolina, Georgia, Wisconsin, Idaho, and California 
but the entire product of all these States could be held ir 
the palm of the hand. 

The largest diamond of modern times is the Victoria or 
Imperial diamond, purchased by the Nizam of Hyderai! 
for over $1,500, 000. Itisa perfect blue-white oblong bri- 
iant, weighing 180 carats. The De Beers light- vellow dia- 
mond weighs 225 carats, and was bought by an East Indian 
potentate. The Regent or Pitt diamond, weighing 136 wim 
ats, now in the Galerie d'Apollon in the Louvre, is vrhars 
overestimated at $2,400,000. The Koh-i-nür at Xs 
Castle weighs 102 3 carats, (The stone exhibited with 7i 
jewels in the Tower of London is only a glass model) Tis 
largest diamond in America is the Tiffany yellow, жеши 
1252 carats. More diamonds weighing over 100 carats eui 
have been found since the opening of the African mines им 
were known before that time. The Hope diamond, privat 
owned in England, is almost sapphire blue, and weizh- 0 
carats. The Dresden Green, at the Green Vaults at Dr~- 
den, Saxony, is а rich light green, and weighs 45} carats. 
The red diamond of Czar Paul is at St. Petersburg ari 
weighs 10 carats. 

Blue, red, and greén diamonds are most highly рг 
the red even more highly than the ruby, a g-carat т ne te- 
ing sold for $1,200. Fi ine shades of brown and yelow vom- 
mand very high prices, Off-colored and imperfect stor 
have greatly deprec ‘ated in price since the opening of the 
South African mines, and sell for $50 a carat, and often 
much less, even when of considerable size. ‘The сошра:: 
amorphous variety of the diamond known as bort or berz 
is found in the provinces of Bahia, Brazil, and is of gnat 
value in drilling tunnels and rocks, cutting mill-stones, ра 
ing and turning stone, ete. It must not be vonfoundad wt 
buurt, the imperfect and flawed var iety of crystalline i 
mond, Diamonds are used extensively for forming spinis 
for writing on glass and stone, and, in the form of рока, 
for slitting rock-sections, glass, and in engraving glass acd 
hard stones. GEoRGE F. KUNZ 


Diamond-beetle: the common name of a Brazilian be^ 


belonging to the group of WEEVILS (у. т). It is over an ind 
in length, black in ground color, with a golden-green lai 
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on the prothorax and the wing-covers with numerous rows 
of metallic green spots. It is the En/imus imperialis of 





i 


^ч, 


beetle. 
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naturalists, and receives its common name from its brill- 
1апсу. 

Diamond-bird (Pardalotus punctatus): member of {һе 
Diceum family (Dicwide); found in Southern Australia 
and Van Diemen’s 
Land; so named 
from the white 
markings on its 
plumage, which is 
varied with black, 
brown, red, and 

ellow. The bird 
is 34 inches long, 
and builds an elab- 
orate nest at the 
bottom of a burrow 
2 or 3 feet deep. 

E, А. b; 


Diamond-fields 
of South Africa: 
the region in South 
Africa affording 
the principal sup- 
ply of diamonds; 
situated in Griqua- 
land West, Cape 
Colony. The farm- 
ers along the 
Orange river near 
Hopetown had ob- 
served stones of 
striking appear- 
ance, but that they 
were diamonds was 
not discovered un- 
til 1867, when a pebble with which a native boy was playing 
was found to be a rare gem. Miners began to flock to the 
neighborhood of Hopetown, and in 1869 a native found a 
gem of 83 carats, the Star of the South, which was sold for 
about $60,000. The Orange river fields, however, did not 
prove profitable, and the discovery of diggings at Pniel, on 
the Vaal river, about 100 miles N. of Hopetown, drew the 
crowd. The diamonds of the Vaal, associated with agate, 
quartz, and chalcedony, are of fine quality, and the dig- 
gings yielded (1870-86) more than $10,000,000 worth of 
gems. But these mines were entirely surpassed after 1870 
by the discovery of the diamond-bearing mud craters about 
25 miles S. E. of Pniel, where the city of KIMBERLEY (q. v.) 
now stands. The most famous are the Bultfontein, Du 
Toit's Pan, Kimberley, and De Beers. The Kimberley mine 
proved to be the richest in the world, its annual product 
averaging over $4,000,000. To control the output the four 
great companies were consolidated in 1887, afid the absorp- 
tion of weaker companies steadily progressed till the entire 
mining interests came practically under one management. 

Cyrus C, ADAMS. 

Diamond Necklace: a celebrated necklace containing 
500 diamonds, and valued at 1,800,000 livres (about $400,- 
000); made in 1773-75 by order of Louis XV. for Madame 
du Barry, his mistress. Before it was finished the king died, 
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and Du Barry was excluded from court. In the years 1783- 
84 the Prince-Cardinal de Rohan was persuaded by the so- 
called Countess Jeanne de Lamotte-Valois, an unscrupulous 
adventurer, that the Queen Marie Antoinette regarded him 
with interest, which would be increased if he would assist 
her in buying the diamond necklace by becoming her surety 
for the payment of its price to the makers of the ornament, 
MM. Boehmer and Bassanges. The cardinal agreed to stand 
surety for the payment. The necklace was delivered to 
him, but it was stolen, broken up, and sold in pieces. The 
jewelers, not having received their pay, went to court and 
made complaint. Cagliostro, the cardinal. and others were 
thrown into the Bastile. The trial in 1785-86 proved the 

uilt of no one but the Countess Lamotte, who, with her 

usband, was branded on each shoulder and sentenced to a 
life imprisonment, from which she shortly afterward escaped 
to London, where she died Aug. 23,1791. The details of the 
affair attracted very general attention, and were so discred- 
itable to the members of the court that they contributed 
not a little to the popular tumult which almost immediately 
after resulted in the French Revolution. See Vizetelly, The 
Story of the Diamond Necklace (new ed. 1880). 


Dian’a: Italian divinity; worshiped by the ancient Ro- 
mans as the goddess of the moon. Нег name is, indeed, the 
feminine form of Janus. She was thought to preside over 
the woods and the lakes, to govern the changes of human 
character, more especially those of the female sex, and to 
lead in chase and. war.  Worshiped by the Sabines, the 
Æqui, the Hernici, the Latins, ete., she had sanctuaries 
among all these tribes; but her most celebrated sanctuary 
was her grove at Aricia, on the Lake of Nemi, whence she 
was called Nemorensis. "The principal festival of Diana 
was celebrated on the Ides of August—that is, the full 
moon or the hot season—and torchlight was one of the 

rincipal features of the celebration. She was identified 
by the later Romans with the Artemis of the Greeks. 
She was supposed to be the daughter of Jupiter and La- 
tona, and ahs sister of Apollo, with whom she shared his 
attributes of destruction and healing. She was repre- 
sented as a virgin armed with bow and arrows, and was 
regarded as the patroness of chastity. As the goddess of 
the moon she was often called Selene and Phoebe, and was 
represented as loving to dwell in groves and in the neigh- 
borhood of wells. 


‘Diana: the patron goddess of Ephesus, where she had a 
splendid temple; different from the Diana of the Latins 
and Greeks, being rather a personification of the reproduc- 
tive and nutritive powers of nature, and identical with the 
divinity called Cybele, or Ma, or Anaitis, whose worship ex- 
isted in Phrygia, Lydia, Cappadocia, Armenia, and Bactria. 
Paul's preaching at Ephesus had such an effect upon her 
worship that the makers of the little shrines which were 
put in her temple as votive offerings stirred up a riot (Acts 
xix.) See DIANA, TEMPLE OF. S. M. Jackson. 


Diana Monkey: African monkey (Cercopithecus diana) ; 
so named from a white mark on the forehead which bears a 





Diana monkeys. 


fancied resemblance to the silver crescent of the goddess. 
The general color is greenish gray, the lower part of the 
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back chestnut, the chest and long hair on sides of face vel- 
lowish white. F. А. Lucas. 


Diana, Temple of: at Ephesus: one of the Seven Won- 
ders of the World: built at the common charge of all the 
Asiatic states. The chief architect was Chersipliron ; and 
Pliny says that 220 years were employed in completing this 
temple, Whose riches were immense, It was 425 feet long, 
225 broad, and was supported by 127 columns of Parian mart- 
ble 60 feet high, some of which were peculiar in this—that a 
belt of figure sculpture in. relief surrounded the lower part 
of the shaft. This was, according to legend, the eighth tem- 
ple built upon the site. The seventh temple had been set 
on fire on the night of Alexander's nativity by an obscure 
individual named Erostratus, who confessed on the rack 
that the sole motive which had prompted him to destroy so 
magnificent an edifice was the desire of transmitting his 
name to future ages (356 в. €). The famous eighth temple 
was burned by the Goths in their naval invasion (A. D. 
256) See J.T. Wood. Modern Discoveries on the Site of 
Ancient Ephesus (London, 1890). 


Diane de Poitiers, 4с аап de-pwiati-à : beautiful 
French lady; b. Sept. 3, 1499: married at the age of thirteen 
to Louis de Brézé. After his death (1531) she became a fa- 
vorite of the king's son. who in 1547 ascended the throne as 
Henry IL, and created her Duchess of Valentinois in 1548. 
She had great influence over the king, who permitted her to 
exercise royal power and control his foreign. policy, She 
maintained her ascendeney until the death of Henry in 
1559. D. at Anet, Apr. 22, 1566. 

Dianthus: Sce Pink. 


Diapa’son (Gr. 5ià *acóv. through all (the notes) the oc- 
tave. i. e. ў 8:4 mac v xopdav avuoovía, the concord obtained 
by passing through all the notes of the scale; cf. 5 Sd wévre, 
the fifth]: in music, among the ancient Greeks, the interval 
of an octave; the consonance obtained by going through all 
the strings of the lyre from first to last. In France it came 
to mean я tuning-fork and the pitch registered by it. The 
diapason normal, the standard of pitch generally recognized 
in France, gave 435 vibrations for the A above middle С, In 
Great Britain the name is given to the most important foun- 
dation-stops of the organ, See ORGAN, 


Diapen’sia [from Gr. 8:4 wévre, by five]: small flowering 
lant, an inch or two high, with a tuft of small leathery 
eaves and low flower-stalk, Which bears a single pentapetal- 

ous, greenish flower. Jt is interesting as occurring in the 
U. N. only on the summits of mountains in New York and 
New England, although common from Labrador to Arctic 
America and Greenland, It occurs also in Norway, Sweden, 
and Lapland. It probably reached the Eastern U. S. during 
the glacial period, and has persisted there upon the cold 
mountain-tops. CHARLES E. Bessey. 


Di’aper [O. Fr. diaspre, jasper, а cloth of various colors 
(cf. Mod. Fr. diapré, variegated in color): Ital. diaspro : 
Span. déaspero, jasper < Lat. /aspíis = Gr. Yaoms, jasper, the 
precious stone]: textile fabric, such as toweling, In which a 
small and simple woven pattern is repeated over the whole 
surface, Also the decorative pattern itself when of a similar 
character, having one or two simple units constantly re- 
peated, as in some wall-papers, and as often stenciled on 
walls. These are the more common uses of the term; origi- 
nally it meant a pattern of the same general color as the 
ground, relieved either by being of a slightly different tint or 
by the run of the threads in weaving: and also the fabric itself 
whieh was so decorated, Sometimes diaper is distinguished 
from a sprinkled or seme pattern in that the latter consists 
of units which do not touch one another and are separated 
by the field or ground, while the units of the diaper contin- 
ually grow out of one another, or are formed each by the 
other; thus a cheeker-board or a honeycomb is of the sim- 
plest possible diaper, whereas a plain. ground with round 
spots 15 the simplest form of sprinkled pattern. In herald- 
rv, diaper or diapering is an ornament not made up of true 
heraldic bearings or charges, but covering any surface, as of 
the field or a bearing, which is then said to be diapered. It 
is not common, 


Diaphore'sis (Cr. Suapépnats. a carrying off, perspiration 
(Galen); deriv. of &adQopeiy, carry otf, carry off by perspira- 
tion; ba, through + gopety, carry]: the excretion of sweat 
from the skin without perceptible moisture; insensible per- 
spiration, Medicines promoting this excretion are called 
diaphoreties, while those producing perceptible wetness of 
the skin are called sudorifies, But. the terms diapho- 
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retic and diaphoresis are frequently applied to both the sen- 
sible and insensible perspiration. 


Diaphragm, or Midriff [diaphragm is from Gr. Sudppaypa 
barrier, midriff; deriv. of dsappayvdvas, separate by a barrier; 
Bid, apart + óparyrsrait fence in; midriff is from A.S, midhrif; 
m id. middle + Arif, bowels, womb]: the thin musens 
aponeurotie septum which in mammals separates the abdorn- 
inal cavity from the thorax. Its center in man is occupied 
bv the eordiform tendon or trifolium (trefoil), so called from 
its shape, which roughly resembles а clover-leaf (Lat. tre- 
folium). The diaphragm is attached to the vertebral e- 
umn by two muscular buttresses or pillars called erura ibat. 
erus, cruris, а leg). It is traversed by the phrenic (internal 
respiratory) nerves, and, like the other respiratory muscles, 
is partly involuntary. In forcible inspiration it is drawn 
down like the piston of an air-pump. И is one of the prin- 
cipal agents in the various expulsive acts, and also in snecz- 
ing, coughing, and laughing. Hiccough (lat. singultus) is 
a clonic spasin of the diaphragm. 


Diarbekir, dée-dár-be-keer (in Turkish, Aara-Amidi: 
town of Asiatie Turkey ; capital of а pe of the same 
name; situated on the Sekt bank of the Tigris, near its 
source, and about 200 miles N. E. of Aleppo; lat. 37° 55 N. 
lon. 89° 52° E. (see map of Turkey, ref. 5-1). 1t is inclined 
by a high. strong stone wall flanked with towers; is the st 
ofa Nesiorian and a Jacobite patriarch, and of a Сатый 
and an" Armenian bishop, and has numerous handseme 
mosques, bazaars, and Кїї, It was formerly a more popu- 
lous city, and had extensive manufactures of silk and cot- 
ton, but these have declined. The manufacture of silk is 
still carried оп. Pop. 40,000. 


Diarrhea (Gr. 3idppoia, a flowing through, diarrhea: ёа 
through + feet, flow]: a disease characterized by frequent 
soft alvine discharges. The causes of diarrhaa are very 
numerous, and the condition must be considered as a symp- 
tom of many diseases rather than a disease itself. Intestinai 
irritation and inflammation, acute or chronic, are frequent; y 
the causes, and these depend on improper food aud drink. 
The effect of improper drinking water is known to every- 
one. In the case of children bad milk is the common carse, 
and especially in summer when fermentative changes are 
prone to occur from the heat. In many diseases, as Cholera, 
typhoid fever, dysentéry, and consumption, diarrhea oc- 
curs as a symptom, in consequence of the Inflammation in 
the bowel. Diarrhosa is occasionally an expression of ex- 
treme debility, in wasting disenses like consumption, and 
occurs from the leaking of the watery elements of the blood 
into the bowels. This is akin to the profuse perspiration of 
similar conditions. Sometimes the diarrhaa may be salu- 
tury, and an effort on the part of nature to remove poison- 
ous matters, as in certain cases of Bright's disease. k 
would not be wise to check it suddenly in such cases, 

The treatment of diarrhea requires а close consideration 
of its cause. If irritating substances, as improper fot. 
have provoked it, a brisk purge like castor oil or, especialy 
in children, aromatic tincture of rhubarb should first: be 
given. The diet must in all cases be regulated, especially 
in children. Mild astringents like bismuth and prepared 
chalk are frequently used with good result. The mor 
active, as iron, lead, and vegetable astringents, require mor 
саге, and opium should be given with great caution, es 
pecially to children, who bear all narcotics poorly. Chianze 
of scene, elimate, and mode of life, all find their applica- 
tion, more particularly in chronic cases. 

Revised by WILLIAM PEPPER. 


Dias, ANTONIO GONÇALVES: See GoxcALvEs Dias, 


Di'astase [Gr. bdo rasis, separation: Sud. apart + arra. 
stand]: а substance contained in sprouted barley, that has 
the power to convert starch into dextrin and maltose and 
dextrose. It is contained also in the leaves of most plants. 
and many other germinating seeds besides barley, and in 
the horse-chestnut. Saliva has the same power as diastase, 
and it is concluded, therefore, that diastase is contained it 
saliva. Diastase has not yet been prepared. in a fine state. 
but in concentrated. form it can be made from = Jow-iried 
barley malt by grinding, treating with water, filtering DY 
means of a press, and adding alcohol. This precipitates the 
diastase, Which is then washed with alcohol, and atterward 
dried in vacuo over sulphuric acid. Whatever method may 
be employed in the preparation of diastase, the produce is 
not a pure chemical compound. Diastase is a white sone 
substance, soluble in water. Its principal property is the 
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power to convert starch into dextrin and maltose, According 
to recent researches, when starch is dissolved 1n a solution 
of diastase at 63°, one-third is converted into dextrin and 
two-thirds into maltose. lt appears probable that some 
forms of diastase convert ا‎ into dextrose or glucose, 
The activity of diastase is greatly influenced by heat, the 
action stopping at 75° to 76°. The activity is destroyed by 
the ordinary mineral acids, as well as by oxalic, tartaric, 
and citric acids, and many other substances. In the prep- 
aration of beer diastase changes the starch into sugars, 
and this change is then followed by fermentation. 
IRA REMSEN. 


Diather’mancy [from Gr. 8:a8epuaíveiw, to warm through, 
deriv. of 8:4, through + depuds, warm]: the property of trans- 
mitting radiant heat, the property of not transmitting radi- 
ant heat being called aditathermancy. When a source of 
radiation, such as a lamp flame or a Leslie cube, sends out 
energy to a thermopile or thermometer, it is found that the 
interposition of certain substances, us glass, ice, quartz, eal- 
cite, lampblaek, vuleanite, ete.. fails to impede altogether 
the passage of the rays. The thermopile still indicates the 
reception of energy from the source. Such bodies are said 
to be diathermanous. The most remarkable substance in 
this respect is rock salt. Melloni found a layer 26 mm. 
thick capable of transmitting 92:3 per eent. of the radiation 
falling upon it. An alum plate of the same thickness trans- 
mitted only 9 per cent. (La Thermochrose, p. 227; Naples, 
1950). The modern method of studying diathermancy con- 
sists in measuring the transmitting power of the material 
under investigation for each wave-length of the spectrum 
separately. The diathermaney of various vapors, liquids, 
and solids have thus been determined by Angstrom (Stock- 
holm Acad. of Sciences, 1890, No. 7), Rubens (Wiedemann's 
Annalen, vol. xlv., p. 258), E. F. Nichols (Physical Review, 
vol. i., p. 1), and others. 

Зо far as the wave-lengths which constitute the visible 
spectrum are concerned, diathermancy and transparency 
are synonymous, 

Bodies, however, may be quite transparent and vet of low 
fotad diathermaney ; thus alum ceases to transmit altogether 
wave-lengths greater than 144, Others may be opaque 
through failure to transmit the particular group of waves 
which affect the eye and may yet possess high total diather- 
maney, like hard rubber, which for wave-lengths greater 
than 0°94 transmits radiation almost as freely as does glass, 

E. L. NicnoLs. 


Diath’esis [Gr. d:iddeors, arrangement, distribution, dispo- 
sition, condition ; dd, apart + $eivai, set. The word is exact- 
lv translated by Lat. dispositio]: in medicine, a predisposi- 
tion ; a constitution of body tending toward some particular 
disease. Writers mention the strumous, cancerous, scorbutie, 
rheumatic, gouty, hemorrhagic, and other dintheses, These 
tendencies exercise a most powerful influence upon life and 
health, and their detection and treatment are matters of 
great praetical importance. 

Diatoms [from Gr. Sudrouos, cut in twain; deriv. of 8ia- 
TÉuveiw ; did, through + réuvew, cut]: the lower alge com- 
prised in the family Diatomacee, or Bacillariee. The fam- 
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Fra. 1.—Ideal cross-sections of Navicula, showing the successive 
steps in the division of the cell. The deeply shaded portions are 
the '' diatomin `` bodies. 


ilv is represented by numerous species (nbout four thousand). 
numbering countless individuals in nearly all parts of the 


‘when they unite to form 
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world. They are microscopie in size, and consist of single 
cells of peeuliar construction. In many ways they are like 
the Dersmips (q. v.) to which 
they are probably related: in- 
deed the difference between 
them lies mainly in the fact 
that while the desmids have 
walls of cellulose simply, the 
diatoms have their walls early 
infiltrated with silica, making 
them hard and rigid. On this 
account provision is made for 
the increase of the protoplasm 
by the shding of one part of 
the wall upon the other, as a 
deep box cover slides upon the 
sides of the box. This is accom- 
plished by the splitting of the 
wal! parallel to its surface. 

The coloring-matter of dia- 
toms is diatomin, which dif- 
fers from chlorophyll in being yellow or brown in color; its 
spectrum shows some differences also, but there can be 
little doubt that it is functionallv the same, and that chemi- 
eally it differs but little from chlorophyll, of which it may 
be considered a marked modification. The siliceous walls 
constitute veritable shells, and permanently retain their 
shapes after the death of the cdit: аз a consequence, they 
exist in great quantities in a fossil xtate in the Tertiary and 
later beds. The walls are often marked with striw, dots, 
points, ete., which have long made them objects of interest 
to the microscopist. 

Diatoms reproduce by splitting (fission), one plant in this 
way giving rise to two, as shown in Fig. 1. Under certain 
conditions two individuals 

art their shells sufficient- 
y to allow the protoplasm 
to escape from each one, 








Fic. 2.—A and B, different views 
of Navicula viridis; C, 
Pleurosigma. angulatum. 
All highly magnitied. 
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a single rounded spore 
(zygospore), which after а 
time divides again into 
two cells, each a new (and 
larger) diatom. This sim- 
ple sexual process appears 
to be for the purpose of 
invigorating the race. 
whose individuals become 
smaller and smaller by the 
splitting process (fission) A B 
described above. It ap- 
pears that large individ- 
uals are өш asexu- 
ally also by the escape of 
the protoplasm from а 
small plant, and this after 
inereasing in size clothes 
itself with & wall again, thus assuming the proper diatom 
form. 

While many diatoms are separate cells, many others re- 
main attached to one another after splitting, thus forming 
bands or ribbons, as seen in Fig. 4, B. In some enses 
they secrete a mucilaginous substance upon which they 
rest, as upon stalks. The free species usually are actively 
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Fie. 3.—A and В, different views of 
the Epithemia turgida; C and 
D, different views of Nitzschia 
linearis, var. tenuis. All highly 
magnified. 





Fic. 4.—A, Surirella elegans ; B, а number of individuals of Dia- 
toma vulgare, var. ehrenbergii, more or less united ; C, different 


view of a single individual. All highly magnified. 


motile and move through the water with a good deal of 
"piditv. Observers are not yet agreed as to the nature 
of the mechanism by which they move, but it is probable 
that it is by means of protoplasmic protrusions through the 
walls. 

The regularity and fineness of the markings on the shells 
of diatoms have made them favorite objects of observation 
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with mieroscopists. These markings have been measured 


as follows: 


Pleurosigma balticum...... "0006 mm. (about 45355 inch). 
B anqulatum.... `0005 mm. (about z5j45s inch). 
Amphipleura pellucida..... "0002 mm. (about тузуу inch). 


Diatoms are classified upon the structure of their shells. 
Three main groups (sub-families) are recognized, viz.: I. 





Fic. 5.—A and B, different views of Biddulphia pulchella, highly 
magnified. 


Those with a distinet ridge on the principal face of the shell 
(Raphidiew), as in Navicula, Pleurosigma (Fig. 2), Amphi- 

pleura, ete. ; П. Those with 
only an indistinct or false 
ridge (Pseudoraphidiee, as 
in Epithemia, Nitzschia 
(Fig. 3), Surirella, Diatoma 
(Fig. 4), ete. ; III. Those 
with no ridge whatever 
(Araphidiee, or Cryptora- 
phidiew) as in Isthmia, 
Biddulphia (Fig. 5), Arach- 
notdiscus (Fig. 6), Coscino- 
discus, etc. 

In the study of the Dia- 
toms the following works 
may be profitably consulted: 
Sylloge Algarum, by J. B. 
De Toni (vol ii., Bacilla- 
rie, 1891), contains — 
tions of all known Diatoms; Synopsis des Diatomées de 
Belgique, by H. Van Heurck (1885), contains 132 excellent 
plates; Diatomacee of North America, by Francis Walle 
(1890), contains 112 excellent plates. CHARLES E. ВЕЅЅЕҮ. 


Diatonie Seale of Colors: the spaces occupied by the 
seven primary colors in the solar spectrum, and supposed 
by Newton to be exactly proportional to the length of 
strings that sound the seven notes in the diatonie scale of 
music. It is now known, however, that this theory is not 
well founded, although there is an analogy between the 
pitch of sounds and the color of bodies. 

Diaz, dee'daz, or dee'das, BARTOLOMEU : Portuguese navi- 
gator; commanded an expedition sent in 1486 to explore 
the western coast of Africa. He sailed or was driven by 
the wind around the southern extremity of Africa to the 
mouth of the Great Fish river. Returning homeward, he 
discovered the cape which he had previously doubled un- 
awares, and called it Tormentoso, which was soon exchanged 
for the name of Cape of Good Hope (Cabo de Buena Espe- 
ranza). He was captain of one of the ships in the fleet of 
Cabral which site for India in 1500, — he perished by 
shipwreck May 29 of that year. 

Diaz, Рокғікто: Mexican general and statesman; b. in 
Oaxaca, Sept. 15, 1830. He studied law, but joined the 
army during the war with the U. S. (1847), and subsequently 
applied himself to military science. In 1854 he opposed 
Santa Anna, commanding a battalion in the army of Al- 
varez, and in 1858 he adhered to Juarez and the liberal 
party. He was elected deputy in 1861, but soon after took 
the field, and won a victory over the reactionist forces of 
Marquez. From the first he strongly opposed the French 
intervention; took part in the victory of Pueblo May 5, 
1862, and in subsequent operations, and was captured at 
Pueblo May, 1863. Soon after he escaped, and during the 
supremacy of Maximilian he kept up the resistance in the 
south until forced to surrender at Oaxaca Feb., 1865. He 





Fic. 6.— Arachnoidiscus ehren- 
bergii, highly magnifled. 
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again escaped in September, and got together a small force 
in the eastern provinces. After the withdrawal of the 
French army, recruits flocked rapidly to Diaz; he took 
Pueblo by assault Apr. 2, 1867, drove Marquez before him 
into Mexico, besieged the city, and took it June 21, 1867, 
In the elections of Oct., 1867, Diaz was a candidate for the 
residency, but was defeated by Juarez. From that time ` 
iis life was a continual struggle to overthrow Juarez and 
his successor, Lerdo—sometimes in congress and through 
the press, oftener heading revolts. Several times he was 
forced to take refuge in the U. S., and his adventures and 
escapes read like romance. In 1876 he was successful, and 
Lerdo was driven from the country. Gen. Mendez then 
became president, and was succeeded by Diaz May 5, 1877. 
Under his administration order was at once restored, and 
an era of prosperity began. By the Mexican constitution 
the president was not eligible to immediate re-election, and 
Diaz was succeeded by his friend Gen. Gonzales, in Dec, 
1880. At the énd of Gonzales’s term (1884) Diaz was again 
elected, and he has since held the presidential office by suc- 
cessive re-elections, the constitution having been amended 
to permit this. Though he first reached power by irregular 
means, he has been decidedly the best ruler that Mexico 
ever had, and his wisdom and executive ability have opened 
a bright future for the country. Не is very popular with 
nearly all classes in Mexico. HERBERT Н. Surra. 


Diaz de Ја Peña, -de-lda-pin'yaa, Narciso VIRGILIO: 
landscape and figure painter ; A of Spanish parents at Вог- 
deaux, Aug. 21, 1808; d. at Mentone, Nov. 18, 1876. He 
was a painter on porcelain, and began to paint pictures 
without instruction from a master. His figure-pieces are 
merely excuses for color compositions, and many of them 
are beautiful in color harmony. He was one of the great 
landscape-painters of the Fontainebleau group, and in some 
of his works attains to a very high level. His pictures of the 
forest of Fontainebleau are those which have made his 
reputation. He received a first-class medal at the Salon of 
1848 and the Legion of Honor in 1851. His pictures are 
numerous but are often counterfeited. — are in the 
Louvre. A fine example of his work is The Storm, in the 
eolleetion of W. T. Walters, Baltimore. W. А. C. 


Diaz del Castillo, BERNAL: Spanish soldier and author; 
b. at Medina del Campo, Valladolid, about 1498. He went 
to Darien with Pedrarias in 1514 as a common soldier; soon 
after drifted to Cuba; was with Francisco Hernandez de 
Cérdoba in 1517, when Yucatan was discovered; and with 
Grijalva during the exploration of the Mexican coasts, 151%, 
On his return he enlisted with Cortés (1519), and served 
through the subsequent campaigns and in the siege of 
Mexico, never rising above subaltern offices. He then 
marched with Alvarado to Guatemala, where he received an 
encomienda of Indians; was опе of the first settlers of Santi- 
ago de los Caballeros, and regidor of that town. In 160% 
he began to write his Corénica de la Conquista de Nueva 
Espafia, a narrative of the events in which he had taken 

art. It was intended as a refutation of Gomara’s history, 

ut it remained unpublished until long after his death, which 
occurred about 1593. It was first published at Madrid in 
1632, and there are later editions, the best being that in the 
Biblioteca de Autores Españoles, vol. xxvi. The Cordnica 
is a simple soldier's narrative, embodied in rough language, 
but full of information and having the impress of truthful- 
ness It is perhaps the best original authority for the his- 
tory of the conquest of Mexico. HERBERT Н. SMITH. 


Diaz de Solis, Juan: See 50118. 


Dib’din, CHARLES: musician and writer of songs; b. at 
Southampton, England, Mar. 15, 1745. He composed over 
1.000 sea-songs, among them Тот Bowling and other favor- 
ites of the British tar. D. July 25, 1814.—His son, Tuomas 
Joun DIBDIN, b. in 1771, was an actor and author of in- 
numerable melodramas, farces, ete., of which the best known 
is The Cabinet. D. Sept. 16, 1841.—Another son, CHARLES 
Dippin (1768-1833), wrote songs and dramas. 


Dibdin, Тномлѕ FROGXNALL, D. D.: English bibliographer ; 
b.in Caleutta in 1776; а nephew of Charles Dibdin, the 
writer of sea-songs; took orders as a priest in 1804; pub- 
lished, besides other works, Bibliomamia (1809); а new edi- 
tion of Ames's Typographical Antiquities of G rea! Britain 
(4 vols., 1810-19) ; Bibliographical Decameron, or Ten Days 
Pleasant Discourse over Illuminated MSS. (1817); and 
Reminiscences of a Literary Life (2 vols., 1836). D. №". 
18, 1847. 


DIBRANCHIATA 


Dibranchia’ta [from Gr. 3-, twice + Bpdyxia, gills]: an 
order of Cephalopoda, or cuttlefishes; characterized by hav- 
ing two gills in the mantle cavity. See CEPHALOPODA and 
OcTOPODA. 


Dicaear'ehus (in Gr. A:xalapxos): Greek philosopher and 
author; disciple of Aristotle. History and geography were 
his chief E his great work, the Life of Greece (Blos 
'EAAdBos), or rather Life of the Greek People. Dicaearchus 
isthe source of many of the extant Greek biographies. The 
scant fragments of his writings may be found in Müller's 
Fragmenta Historicorum Grecorum, Vol. ii., pp. 225-268, 
and Geographi Graci Minores, vol. i., pp. 97-110. 

B. L. GILDERSLEEVE. 


Dice’um [so named by Cuvier, perhaps from Gr. 8íkauos, 
just]: a genus of birds belonging to the family Nectarinide, 
remarkable for their beauty, their 
rapid flight, and the sweetness of 
their long-continued though very 
soft notes. They are of small size, 
usually have a slender arched bill, 
short tarsi, and red conspicuous in 
the plumage. They inhabit the 
highest trees, and weave a purse- 
shaped nest from the down found 
about the seeds of many plants. 
Among the best-known species are 
the Australian diceum (Diceum 
hirundinaceum, and the Diceum 
cruentatum of India. 


Di’cast [from Gr. ёкаттўз, ju- 
ror, judge, deriv. of dfn, justice]: 
a member of a body of Athenian 
citizens, consisting of 6,000, who 
were chosen yearly by lot from the 
body of freemen for the purpose 
of assisting in the administration 
of justice. "They were divided in- 
to ten sections, generally about 
500 each, before which causes were tried. The leading 

ints of law and evidence were previously ascertained be- 
ore a magistrate, and the conflicting issues were reduced 
toa formal statement called the anakrisis. This was car- 
ried for decision before a section of the dicasts, who were 
supreme judges of the law and the fact. They were kept 
in ignorance of the cause which was to come before them, 
and each dicast was sworn to vote according to the law 
and justice. "The analogies of the system to jury trial are 
obvious, as are also the differences between the two systems. 

The word dicasterion was used to denote the whole body 
of the dicasts and the place where their session was held. 





Australian dicseeum. 


Dice, plur. of die е sing. is reconstructed from *dee, 

under influence of plur.; O. Fr. de, det: Ital. dado < Lat. 
datum, what is given, hence the result of the throw, the throw, 
the die itself]: small cubes used in playing certain games of 
chance. They are made of bone, ivory, or close-grained 
wood, having their six sides marked with dots or pips, from 
oneup to six. "These dots are so arranged that the numbers 
on two opposite sides taken together always count seven. 
The dice are shaken in a box called a dice-box, and then 
thrown on а board or table, and the number of dots on the 
upper faces decide the game. The invention of dice is very 
ancient, and is variously ascribed to the Greeks and Egyp- 
tians, and by Herodotus to the Lydians. Dice similar to 
those of our day have been found in Thebes. The Greeks 
gave the names of their gods and heroes to the different 
throws. The game of dice was popular among the Romans, 
and it is said that during the decline of the empire wealthy 
Romans not unfrequently staked their whole fortunes on a 
single throw. Gamblers resort to the practice of loading 
dice by adding lead to them on one side, so that the higher 
numbers are almost sure to turn up. When this trick is 
suspeeted, the thrower should turn down the mouth of the 
box abruptly, and this will prevent the dice from arranging 
themselves unjustly. Two cubes, supposed to be Etruscan 
dice, but marked with words instead of pips, have given 
ground for Taylor’s theory that the Etruscan was a Tura- 
nian language, the words being assumed as numerals. 


Dicen’tra [from Gr. 81кєутроѕ, double-spurred ; &-, two + 
кёутроу, sting, spur; so named in allusion to the shape of the 
blossom]: & genus of herbaceous perennials belonging to the 
family Fumariacee. They are found in moist, rich wood- 
lands, and flower in spring. Among the species native in 
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the U. S. are Dicentra cucullaria (commonly called Dutch- 
man’s breeches), Dicentra canadensis (squirrel corn), and 
Dicentra eximia. Dicentra chrysantha, found in Califor- 
nia, has large golden-yellow flowers. Dicentra spectabilis, 
introduced from Japan about 1846, grows sometimes to the 
height of 3 feet, and produces long racemes of rosy blossoms 
of great beauty. 


Dicey, Epwarp, C. B.: journalist; b. in Leicestershire, 
England, in May, 1832; educated at Cambridge; became a 
frequent contributor to the leading periodicals, and after 
serving on the staff of the Daily Telegraph, acted as the 
pes correspondent for that paper in different parts of 
the Continent. He was for three months editor of the Daily 
News in 1870, and then became the editor of the Observer, 
сора іп the latter position till 1889. Besides his news- 
paper and magazine articles, he has written A Memoir of 
Cavour; Rome in 1860; The Schleswig-Holstein War; 
The Battle-fields of 1866; The Morning Land; and Victor 
Emmanuel in the New Plutarch Series (1882). 


Dichlamyd’eous [from Gr. &-, two + xAauds, cloak]: in 
botany, having both calyx and corolla. Thus buttercups, 
roses, beans, etc., are dichlamydeous, while anemones, buck- 
wheat, etc., are monochlamydeous. 


Dichotomy: an artificial system for the arrangement of 
natural objects, based upon principles of binary distinction. 
In logic, the division of a д ө» into two sub-classes, which 
are opposed to each other by contradiction. In anthro- 
pology, the recognition of two factors, and only two, in 
man—the physical and the spiritual—contrasted with tri- 
chotomy, which recognizes in man three factors—viz., body, 
soul, and spirit. 


Di’chroism [from Gr. 8íxypoos, two-colored; &-, two + 
Хро. color]: the property possessed by some crystallized 
bodies of showing two different colors, according to the di- 
rection in which rays of light pass through them. The 
crystals of the double chloride of palladium and potassium, 
for example, appear deep red along the axis, and vivid 
green in à transverse direction. Dic rois in physiological 
optics is a term frequently applied to color-blindness, be- 
cause the Daltonist or color-blind individual possesses a sys- 
tem of colors based upon only two of the three primaries of 
the * triehroie " or normal eye. See COLOR-BLINDNESS. 


Di'chroite, Cordierite, or Iolite: а silicate of magnesia, 
ferric oxide, and alumina, It is found in prisms belonging 
to the trimetric system, and is sometimes used as a gem. 


Dichromatism [from Gr. &-, twice + xpéua, color]: in 
ornithology, a color variation found in some birds, a given 
species exhibiting two distinct phases of coloration not due 
to sex, nor to changes produced by age or season, One of 
the best examples of this is shown by the little screech owl 
(Megascops asio), which may be either gray or red, young 
of each color being found in the same nest. The little blue 
heron (Ardea cerulea) also exhibits dichromatism, and may 
be either blue or white. Е. A. Lucas, 


Dick, Tuomas, LL. D.: Scottish author; b. in the Hill- 
town, Dundee, Nov. 28, 1774; was educated for the ministry 
in connection with the Secession Church in the University 
of Edinburgh 1794-1801, but after preaching a while as а 
licentiate he became a teacher, and had schools at Methven 
and at Perth. The success of his first book, The Christian 
Philosopher (Glasgow, 1823; 8th ed. 1842), induced him to 
give up teaching in 1827, and devote himself to literature. 
He lived at Broughty Ferry, near Dundee, and wrote nu- 
merous popular scientifie and religious works, among which 
are The Philosophy of Religion (1825); The Philosophy of 
a Future State (1828); Celestial Scenery (1838); and the 
Sidereal Heavens (1840). He received a pension from the 
Government (1847). D. at Broughty Ferry, July 29, 1857. In 
the Christian Philosopher he aimed, as he said, “ to illustrate 
the harmony which subsists between the system of nature 
and the system of revelation, and to show that the manifes- 
tations of God in the material universe ought to be blended 
with our view of the facts and doctrines recorded in the vol- 
ume of inspiration." His above-mentioned later works were 
all supplementary in aim to the Christian Philosopher. 


Dickens, CHARLES: novelist; b. at Landport, Ports- 
mouth, England, Feb. 7, 1812. His father was John Dick- 
ens, who held a position in the navy pay department, and 
who afterward beeame parliamentary reporter for one of 
the London daily papers. After studying in а college near 
Rochester, young Dickens was placed in an attorney's office 
to learn the profession of the law. This pursuit proving 
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uncongenial to his taste, he left it and obtained & position 
ах reporter on the staff of the Morning Chronicle, In. this 
paper appeared the first efforts of his genius, his Shefches 
of Life and Character, which in 1836 were collected and 
published in two volumes under the title Sketches by Boz. 
The public gave these a favorable diy s and in 1837 
they were followed by The Posthumous Papers of the Pick- 
wick Club, which first appeared as a serial in monthly nus 
The work had an шиш and almost unparalleled suc- 
cess, and raised its author at once to the first rank among 
the popular writers of the day. In its peculiar vein of 
humor it has never been equaled in English literature. Не 
was married in 1838 to the daughter of George Hogarth, а 
music eritie, and in the same year appeared Oliver Twist, 
a novel in three volumes. This was followed by The Life 
and Adventures of Nicholas Nickleby (З vols., 1839); Muster 
Humphreys Clock (1840-41); and Barnaby Rudge (1841). 
In 1841 he visited the U. N., and in the following year ap- 
peared his American Notes for General Circulation, in 
which life and character in the U.S. were somewhat severe- 
ly satirized, The Noles were followed in 1843—44 by the 
Life and Adventures of Martin Chuzzlewit (3 vols), a work 
which reflected still more on the faults and foibles of the 
people of the U. N. 

In 1844 Mr. Dickens went to Italy, whence he returned in 
1845, and toward the end of that year he assumed the chief 
editorship of the Daily News, a Liberal journal then just 
established. Не soon, however, resigned this position. In 
1847-48 appeared his Dombey and Son, which, in some of its 
passages at least, is not surpassed by any of his works either 
in power or pathos. It was followed in 1850 by T'he Per- 
sonal History of David. Copperfield, which is regarded by 
many as the best of all his novels. Certainly in none other 
is the interest more intense or better sustained from the be- 
ginning to the епа. It is commonly understood that in the 
story of David Copperfield the novelist has introduced 
many of the incidents or circumstances of his own life, 
without, however, following so closely the real historv as in 
any way to compromise the characters of those with whom he 
associated. Among his other works may be mentioned Bleak 
House (1852) ; Hard Times (1854) ;. Little Dorrit (1851) ; A 
Tale of Two Cities (1860) ; Great Erpectations (1862); Our 
Mutual Friend (1864—65); and The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood, left unfinished at his death. Household Words, a 
weekly periodical originated by him in 1850, had a very ex- 
tensive circulation. He afterward in 1859 started another 
weekly journal entitled AJ the Fear Round. In 1867 he 
made a second visit to the U. S.. and met everywhere with 
a cordial and even enthusiastic reception, He gave in the 
principal cities public readings from his own works, which 
were attended by crowded audiences. He returned to his 
native country in the spring of 1868, and died at Gad’s Hill, 
June 9, 1870. He was buried in Westminster Abbey June 
14, 1870. See his Life by John Forster (3 vols. 8vo, 1871- 
72-74), and Kent's Charles Dickens as a Reader; also Miss 
Kate Field's Pen Photographs of Charles Dickens's Read- 
ings in America. 

Dickey, CHARLES ANDREWS, D. D.: Presbyterian preacher 
and pastor; b. in Wheeling. West Va.. Dec. 25, 1838; edu- 
cated at Washington and Jefferson College (1858). He was 
astor of the United Presbyterian church of Allegheny City, 
Pa. 1861—69, of the First Presbyterian church of St. Louis 
1869-75, and of the Calvary Presbyterian church, Philadel- 

hia, from 1875-03. when he resigned that he might devote 
fis time to the service of the Presbyterian Hospital, Phila- 
delphia, of which institution he has been president since 
1883. WILLIS J. BEECHER. 


Diekins. Јонх: Methodist Episcopal preacher; b. in 
London, Aug. 24, 1747; studied at Eton; and emigrated to 
America before the Revolutionary war. In 1774 he became 
a Methodist, and soon began to preach. Не was one of 
the ablest preachers of his dav, and contributed much to 
the foundation of Cokesbury College, near Abingdon, Md., 
and the Methodist Book Concern, Died of yellow fever in 
Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 27, 1793. 

Dickinson: town (founded in 1882): Stark co., N. Dak. 
(for location of county, see map of North Dakota, ref. 8-С); 
situated on Heart. river, and on N. Pae. R. R.: 109 miles 
W. of the Missouri river; has churches of six denomina- 
tions, good public school, headquarters of the Mission Divi- 
sion on N. P. R.R.. ceigar-manufaetory, brick-works, and 
other minor industries, Pop. (1890) 897: (1892) estimated, 
1.000. EDITOR oF “ PRESS.” 
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Dickinson, Anna ELIZABETH: orator; b. of Quaker par- 
ents at Philadelphia, Oct. 28, 1842; was educated in the 
Friends’ free schools. Нег first publie speech was delivered 
in Jan., 1860, at a mecting for the discussion of woman's 
rights, and at once established her reputation. During the 
civil war she delivered many patriotic and political ad- 
dresses, and subsequent] sake much upon labor reform, 
woman's suffrage, ete. In 1875 she entered upon the dra- 
matic profession and produced two plays. Marte Тое 
and Anne Boleyn, in both of which she performed the prin- 
cipal part. 

Dickinson, DANIEL Stevens, LL. D.: Senator and law- 
ver; b. in Goshen, Conn., Sept. 11, 1800. He was elected as 
a Democrat to the Senate of New York in 1836, and terane 
Lieutenant-Governor of that State in 1842. In 1S4 he 
was chosen a Senator of the U. S. for six vears. Не was 
distinguished as a debater, and was the leader of the con- 
servative (Hunker) Democrats of New York. After he re 
tired from the Senate he practiced Jaw at Binghamton 
with success, In 1861 he was elected attorney-general of 
New York. During the civil war he zealously supported 
the cause of the Union by publie speeches. Пе was ap- 

ointed district attorney for the southern district of New 

“ork in the spring of 1865. D. in New York city, Apr. 12, 
1866. Sec his Life and Works by his brother (2 vols., New 
York, 1867). 


Dickinson, Don M.: lawyer; b. at Port Ontario, N. Y. 
іп 1845, but was taken when a child to Detroit, Mich.. where 
he has since resided; studied law at Michigan University. 
and began practice in Detroit; was Postmaster-General Jan. 
16, 1888, to Mar. 5, 1889. 


Dickinson, Joux, LL. D.: lawyer and statesman; b. in 
Maryland, Nov. 13, 1732. He received his legal education 
in London; practiced law with success in Philadelphia, and 
was a deputy to the first Colonial Congress in 1765. lie 
was a member of the Continental Congress in 1774. ard 
wrote for that body several important state papers, ameng 
which was a Declaration to the Armies. He was an el 
quent and ready debater. In 1776 he spoke against the 
Declaration of Independence, which he regarded as prema- 
ture, and he was one of the few members of Congress who 
did not sign that declaration. He consequently became 
unpopular, and was defeated in the next election, but he 
served as a private soldier in the war of Independence, In 
1779 he represented Delaware in Congress. Пе was prsi- 
dent of Pennsylvania in 1782-85. He wrote numerous 
political essays, and had a high reputation for learning. In 
1758 he founded and endowed Dickinson College at Cariisle, 
Pa. D.in Wilmington, Del., Feb. 14, 1808. 


Dickinson, JONATHAN: Presbyterian theologian: b. at 
Hatfield. Mass., Apr. 22, 1688; graduated at Yale College in 
1706. He preached at Elizabethtown, N. J., from 1509 vi 
his death; became president of the College of New Jersey 
1740. He wrote several works on theology. Р. in Eliza- 
bethtown, N. J., Oct. 7, 1747. His collected writings were 
published in Edinburgh 1793. 


Dickinson College: an institution of learning. situate 
in Carlisle, Pa. It was founded in 1788, and with the ех 
ception of the University of Pennsylvania is the oldest ech 
lege in the State. In consequence of the valuable gifts and 
personal interest of Hon. John Dickinson, ** president of 
2ennsylvania,” the institution received his name. The first 
president was Charles Nisbet, D. D., a native of Scotland 
and minister at Montrose. Later presidents have been Reb- 
ert Davidson, D. D., elected in 1804; Jeremiah Atwater. 
D. D., in 1809; John M. Mason, D. D., in 1821: William 
Neill, D. D., in 1824: Samuel B. How, in 1830; John P. Dur- 
bin, D. D., in 1833; Robert Emory, D. D., in 1845; Jesse T. 
Peck, D. D., in 1848; Charles Collins, D. D.. in 1852: Her- 
man M. Johnson, D. D., in 1860; Robert L. Dashiell. D. I. 
in 1868; James A. McCauley, D. D., LL.D., in 1872; George 
E. Reed, D. D.. in 1889. 

The institution is denominational. Until 1833 it was un- 
der Presbyterian control, but the division of that Chur’ 
into the old and new branches brought the college under 
grave embarrassments. The Old School kept the edura- 
tional funds; the New School had a majority of the bear: 
of trustees, but, being without funds, transferred the cee 
lere to the Methodist denomination, under whese саге If 
now remains, At the breaking out of the civil war ОИ 
had many students from the Southern States: these left, 
others were called to the battle-fieid, and the coliege suf 
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fered in its finances until the усаг of the centenary of 
Methodism, when its endowment fund was increased $100,- 
000. Since 1882 the endowment has been increased by 
about $120,000, and buildings and other equipment added 
at a cost of about $125,000. The new buildings are the 
Jacob Tome Scientific Building. James W. Bosler Memo- 
rial Library Building, and a gymnasium, making six build- 
ings in all. The library contains about 30,000 volumes, 

There are three courses of study—(1) the classical course, 
(2) the Latin-seientifie course, and (3) the modern lan- 
guage course, Greek is omitted from the Latin-scientific 
course, and Greek and Latin from the modern language 
course. JAMES А. McCarey. 

Dickson, Sir ConriNewoop: soldier: b. 1817; entered 
the Royal Artillery as second lieutenant. in 1835; became 
captain in 1846 and colonel in 1866 ; served during the East- 
ern campaign of 1854-55 on the staff of. Lord Raglan, and 
was present. at the actions of Bulganac and McKenzie’s Farm, 
battles of Alma and Inkerman, capture of Balaklava, expedi- 
tion to Kerteh, and. siege of Sebastopol; wounded. Feb. 4, 
1555; commanded the right siege-train, and was present at 
the bombardment, gaining the Victoria. Cross for gallantry 
Oct; 17; was breveted lieutenant-colonel and colonel: re- 
ceived medal with four clasps from his own Government, 
also the Turkish medal, he was appointed aide-de-camp 
to the Queen, officer of the Legion of Honor, and created a 
С.В. He is also а knight of the order of Charles IH I. and 
of Isabella the Catholic. In 1870 he was appointed inspect- 
or-zfneral of artillery, and іп 1871 nominated a K. C. B. 
In 1875 he was made a colonel-comimandant of the ninth 
brigade of Royal Artillery; general 1877. 

Dickson, SauveL HENRY, M. D., LL. D.: physician: b. of 
Scottish parentage at Charleston, S. C., Sept. 20, 1793; 
graduated at Yale in 1814, and received the degree of M. D. 
at the University of Pennsylvania in 1819. Iu 1824 he 
became Professor of the Institutes and Practice of Medicine 
at Charleston Medical School (S. C.) : was Professor of Prac- 
tice in the University of New York 1847—50, returning 
then to Charleston, In. 1858 he was called to the chair of 
practice at Jefferson College, Philadelphia, Не was the au- 
thor of Manual of Pathology and Practice of Medicine ; 
Essays on Patheology and Therapeutics; Essays on Life, 
Sleep, Pain, ef€.s Elements of Medicine; and numerous 
pamphlets upon medicine and other subjects. D. in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Mar. 31, 1872. 


Diekson, WinLraw Рокие, D. D., LL. D.: Scottish edu- 
cator and biblical scholar; b. at. Pettinain manse, Lanark- 
shire, Oct. 22, 1823: graduated at the University of St. An- 
drews 1851. He was minister of Cameron parish, Fife, 
1851-63; Professor of Biblical Criticism, University of 
Glasgow, 1863-73; and from 1873, Professor of Systematic 
Theology in that university. Under his care as curator 
the university library has become celebrated for the com- 
pleteness of its catalogues. He has been a large contributor 
to books of reference and periodicals. He published a trans- 
lation of Mommsen's History of Rome (4 vols., London, 
1862-66 ; revised ed. 1868 ; two supplemental volumes, 1887) 
and a translation of Meyer's Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment (Edinburgh, 1878—80). WILLIS J. BEECHER. 


Diclinic System: See CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 


Dieotyle'dons [from Gr. &-, two + cotyledon, a seed leaf, 
a cus: a sub-class of higher flowering plants (Angio- 
sperms); characterized by having their first leaves (cotyle- 
dons) in pairs, the veins of the later leaves mostly netted, 
the parts of their flowers commonly in fives, and the woody 
bundles of their stems arranged concentrically, There are 
exceptions to every one of the foregoing characters, and it 
is only by the general agreement of the characters that the 
sub-class is defined. 

Here are included all the trees of northern climates, as 
vell as the greater part of the shrubs and herbs. In woody 
plants the stems of dicotyledons are easily distinguished 
from those of the other sub-class (monocotyledons) by hav- 
ing distinct pith, wood, and bark, but this does not serve to 
separate them from those of the Conifers among the Gymno- 
"perms, Infact the resemblance of the stems of dicotyledons 
to those of the Conifers led the older botanists to include all 
Gymnosperms in the dicotyledons, ignoring the profound 
differences in the ovule, and ovuliferous leaves. The real 
relation of these groups to one another is more as follows: 


ÁNTHOPHYTA, Снн II. Angio- 4 Sub-eliss IL Dicotyledons. 
or sperms. | Sub-class I. Monocotyledons. 


PRaNEROGAMIA. (Class I. Gymnosperms. 
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The dicotyledons include many orders and a great many 
families. CHARLES E. Bessey. 


Dictamnus: See DITTANY. 


Dicta’tor [Lat., commander, dictator, deriv. of dicta're, 
command]: & magistrate of ancient Rome who was invested 
with extraordinary authority, Не was elected in cases of 
especial danger to the republic and retained his office for 
six months, but might be elected again if the state still stood 
in need of his services, The senate decided when it was 
necessary to elect a dictator, and made over to one of the 
consuls the power of nominating а man to the office. The 
first dictator was chosen during the war with the Lat- 
ins, 200 в.с. In the exercise of his authority he recognized 
no superior. He could raise and disband forces; he could 
proclaim war, and could inflict such punishments as he 
pleased. During his rule all other magistrates except the 
tribunes of the people were suspended from their duties 
He was preceded by twenty-four lictors with the fasces. 
When elected he chose a subordinate called magister equi- 
lum, who at first а mere transmitter of orders, after the sec- 
ond Punie war had almost as much power as the dictator. 
But the dictator's authority was limited in several ways. He 
could not pass the borders of Italy; he could not touch the 
treasury, neither could he ride on horseback on any expedi- 
поп. The office at first was confined to patricians, and held 
in great honor, but afterward became odious on account of 
the usurpations of Sulla and Julius Cwsar, so that on the 
death of the latter the senate, on the motion of Antony, de- 
ereed that no more dictators should be appointed. The last 
regular dictator held office 202 B. c. 


Dictionary: & book whose distinguishing characteristic 
is the arrangement of its subjects according to some stated 
principle connected with the form of their names, usually the 
principle of alphabetic order. In its original and proper use 
the term was limited to books in which the subjects treated 
were words or names, but it is now, by restriction of the 
characteristic to alphabetic arrangement, freely extended to 
books treating of other subjects. Thus we have dictionaries 
of biography, antiquities, polities, history, history of special 
countries, geography. statistics, heraldry, medicine, natural 
history, philosophy, arts and manufactures, quotations, con- 
versation, the Bible, ete. There are dictionaries of things 
(Germ. Realwérterbiicher) as distinguished from word-books 
or dictionaries proper. The dictionary of things which un- 
dertakes to cover all fieldsof knowledge is called an encyclo- 
pedia or cvclopedia. As dictionaries of things will be duly 
treated under the special topics with which they are con- 
nected, the present article restricts itself to the term dic- 
tionary in its original and purely linguistic sense. 

There are a number of terms partly synonymous with dre- 
tionary, at least in current usage, and partly indicative of 
subordinate classifications, which deserve notice in this con- 
nection. .Ler/con is a term most commonly applied to dic- 
tionaries of Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, but may be applied 
to any dictionary of a dead or foreign language. — Thesaurus 
(Gr. Syncavpds, treasury) is a term which is sometimes used 
for the more extensive lexical works involving copious cita- 
tions and discussions. Vocabulary refers in its common use 
to a word-list with concise definitions accompanying а spe- 
cial text or extract. Thus a Vocabulary to the First Six 
Books of the Iliad. A glossary is properly a collection of 
rare, obscure, dialectal, or antic nated words with no attempt 
at completeness in any line. [EDAM (Gr. iBierikós, deriv. 
of #105, peculiar to one's self) applies to a collection of the 
words of a single dialect. Onomasticon (Gr. óvouaewóv (sc. 
B:BAlov), deriv. of буора, name) is a collection of names or of 
the technical terms of a science or art. The classical exam- 

le is the Onomasticon of Julius Pollux (second century A. D.), 
in which the words of the Greek language are arranged in 
groups according to their meaning; thus under such head- 
ings as the house, parts of the house, doors, locks, ships, 
nautical terms, parts of the day, ete. 

Closely related to the dictionary or word-book is the con- 
cordance, Which arranges the material of an important work 
or set of works in passages or phrases, classifying them ac- 
cording to prominent words or catch-words, and indicating 
the book, chapter, verse, or line of their occurrence. Or it 
may be viewed as an index-list of the prominent words ac- 
companied by the passages in which they occur. Examples 
are Cruden, A. A Complete Concordance to the Holy 
Seriptures; Bruder, К. H., Concordantiae omnium vocum 
Novi Testamenti Grecé primum ab E. Schmidt edite; 
Clarke, Mrs. Cowden, Complete Concordance to Shakespeare; 
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Prendergast, б. L., Concordance to the Iliad of Homer; Dun- 
bar, H., Concordance to the Odyssey and Hymns of Homer. 

A list of the words or word-forms in an author or work 
alphabetically arranged with reference to the passages where 
thev occur is called an index. Thus Seber, W., Index vo- 
cabulorum in Homeri Iliade atque Odyssea: Gehring, In- 
der Homericus: Whitney, W. D., Indes Verborum to the 
Рин. Texts of the Atharva- Veda. 

Gazetteer is a name frequently applied to dictionaries of 
place-names, i. e. geographical dictionaries, This title is 
said to have had its origin in the name of an early work of 
the kind, Echard’s, The (Gazetteers or Newsman’s Interpret- 
er. Examples are Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World, a 
Complete — Gazelleer or Geographical Diction- 
ary; De Colange, L., The National Gazetteer, а Geograph- 
teal Dictionary of the United States, 

^. Following is a list of dictionaries, selected and arranged, 

not on an historical, but on a purely practical, basis, as being 
the most important. for general use in connection with the 
English language, the historical development of the English 
dictionary being reserved for the article LEXICOGRAPHY 
(д. v: 

Dictionaries of the English Language in English.—A 
New English Dictionary on Historical Principles, founded 
mainly on the materials collected by the Philological Soci- 
el y, edited by James A. П. Murray (Oxford, 153%). The let- 
ters А. В. and the greater part of C and E had appeared in 
Jan. 1893. The aim of this work is “to furnish an ade- 
quate account of the meaning, origin, апа history of Eng- 
lish words now in general use, or known to have been in 
use at апу time during the last 700 years.” It gives an ac- 
count of the various forms in which each word appears 
since the formation of the language in the eleventh century, 
or sinee the introduction of the word into the language, and 
is consequently invaluable for the history of orthography. 
It discusses these varieties of form in the interest of deter- 
mining the historical development of their pronunciation. 
It attempts to arrange all the meanings known to have been 
attached to each word in the order of their development, 
and to account for this development, It furthermore seeks 
to give by application of the comparative method the pre- 
historie etymology of the word. Its purpose is not to dic- 
tate to usage, but to record usage. It promises to be as 
valuable a classified word-inventory as has ever been made 
for any language. 

The Century Dictionary, an Encyclopedic Lericon of 
the English Language, prepared under the superintendence 
of William Dwight Whitney (6 vols, New York, 1891), ad- 
dresses itself more directly to the demands of general use 
than Murray's Dictionary. It is far less pretentious in its 
aims, and is naturally less exhaustive in its treatment of the 
history of form and meaning, being based upon far smaller 
collections of material. Its etymologies are generally brief. 
Free use of excellent illustrations and much explanation of 
things us additional to that of words proper cause it to share 
some of the characteristics of an ll а. In its vo- 
cabulary (over 200,000 words) it goes far ul any other 
dictionary, having added a great number of modern scien- 
tific and technical ternis, and many provincial and dialectal 
words, 

The Imperial Dictionary of the English Language, a 
Complete Bucyclopedic Lericon, Literary, егеп е, and 
Technological, by John Ogilvie; new edit. by Charles Annan- 
dale (London, 1883). This is the prototype of the Century 
Dictionary, Which has followed its general plan and is based 
to some extent upon its material. 

Webster's International Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, being the Authentic Edition of Webster's Una- 
bridged Dictionary, Revised under Supervision of Noah 
Porter (Springfield, Oct.. 1890). This is the most servicea- 
ble dictionary of its compass (one volume) Jt includes а 
dictionary of noted names of fiction, а pronouncing gazet- 
eer, а pronouneing biographical dictionary, a pronouncing 
vocabulary of Seripture proper names, of Greek and. Latin 
proper names, and of English Christian names, a collection 
of phrases and proverbs from foreign languages, and опе of 
arbitrary signs used in printing and writing, | Its definitions 
are precise, The etymologies, though limited to the barest 
essentials, represent the best scientific work. The citations 
from literature are limited. 

A Dictionary of the Euglish Language by Rev James 
Stormonth, the Pronunciation Revised by Rer, DP. Н. Phelp 
(New York, 1885). A dictionary based essentially upon the 
standard Bnglish of England, and as such a particularly 
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valuable book of reference, especially in the matter of pr» 
nunciation, It does not seek to present an inventory io 
much as а norm of usage. А peculiar feature of the book 
is the arrangement of the word-material in groups according 
to derivation, or sometimes according to etymology; thus in 
one group under music: musical, musically, тихие, 
musician, musie-glasses, ete. 

A New Dictionary of the English Language by Ch, 
Richardson (2 vols, London, 1539). Valuable for its nu- 
merous quotations from standard authors, chronologically 
arranged. Its etymologies are remarkable for their perver- 
sity. A new and greatly condensed edition, omitting the 
useful citations and retaining the baneful etymologies, ap- 
peared in 1860. 

A Dictionary of the English Language, Founded an thai 
of Dr. Samuel Johnson, with Numerous Additions and 
Emendationa, by Р. G. Latham (4 vols., London, 1566): an 
unsuccessful attempt to adapt the. famous dictionary of Dr. 
Johnson, which first appeared in 1755, to present needs, 

A Dictionary of the vial Language, by Joseph Emer- 
son Worcester (Boston, 1560, and in many other subsequent 
editions). 

Schmidt's Shakespeare Lertcon, a Complete Dictionary 
of all the English Words, Phrases, and Constructions in the 
Works of the Poet (2 vols, 1874-72), may be mentioned as a 
sample of the dictionaries devoted to the explanation of the 
meanings of words as used by particular authors, 

Etymological Dictionaries of English. —tSkeat, W. А, Ла 
Litymologreal Dictionary of the English Language Arrame d 
on an Historical Basis (Oxford, 1882: 2d edit, I8S4 ; abbrev, 
of sume, A Concise Etymological Dictionary, 2d edit. Ss), 
The best work of its kind, but very defective on the side f 
scientific phonology. This is particularly noticeable in tle 
treatment of the loan element of the language and in the 
field of general Indo-European philology. 

Mueller, Eduard, Efymologisches Worterbuch der r- 
glischen Sprache (2d edit. 2 vols. Cóthen, 157%). Repr- 
sents the best philological attainment of the date of publi- 
cation. Needs revision. 

Wedgewood, H., A Dictionary of English Etymolong 24 
edit. 1872). Though containing much original and valuable 
material, its uncritical method and fantastic views of the 
growth of language render it entirely untrustworthy. 

Palmer, А. S., Folk-etymology, a dictionary of verbal cor 
ruptions or words perverted in form or meaning by role 
derivation or mistaken. analogy (London, 1589). A mx 
valuable and useful collection of material, needing, how- 
ever, a more critical treatment. 

The Stanford Dictionary of Anglicized Words av! 
Phrases, edited bv C. A. M. Fennell (1992), This work deals 
principally with the material imported into English Їгөш 
other orcum since the introduction of printing. 

Dictionaries of Phrases aud Synongyms.—ltogets Thosin- 
rua of English Words and Phrases, classified and arranged 
so as fo facilitate the expression of ideas and assist in lt 
erary composition (London, 1852, 1879, 1886, 1892). A classi- 
fied vocabulary of standard English, with a valuable colec- 
tion of phrases and proverbial expressions, 

Smith, Charles John, Synonyms Discriminafed, a dicti- 
ary of synonymous words inthe English Language illustrated 
with quotations from standard writers (new edition I5. 

Crabb, G., English Synonyms Explained (latest cdna 
1889), 

Dictionaries of Quotations, Literary Allusions, Гое 
donyms, ete.— Bartlett, J. К. Familiar Quotations (ssh; 
Brewer, E. C., Dictionary of Phrase and Fable (1901; Tie 
Readers Handbook (188); Wheeler, W. A.. Noted Names 
in Fiction (1889); Familiar Allusions (1882): Allier. 
№. A. Great Authors of All Ayes (885): Dictionary of Aw 
thors (5 vols, 1872-01) ; Ward, А. L., Dictionary of Geeta 
tions in Prose (1989); Bent, S. A. Short Sayings of Gret 
Men (1882); Frey, А. К. Sobriqurts and Niteknames ilNw: 
Reddall, H. F, Fart, Fancy, and Fable (1889); Barteer, 
А. A. Dictionnaire des Ouvrages Anonymes (A vols, IMN: 
Weller, E. Lerieon Pseudonymorum (1556): Halkett- Lai. 
Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudonymous Literature а? 
Great Britain (4 vols, 1889); Cushing, W., Jnitiais and 
Pseudonyms (1885; second series 1888); Cushing, Диа 
(1890); Franklin, A., Dictionnaire des Noms, Surnoms i 
Pseudonyms Latins de Геге Litiéraire du Moyen Are 
(1875) : Adams, W. DX, Dictionary of English Literatur: 
includes in its headings names of authors and non d 
plume, titles of books, first lines of familar рос, 
phrases, etc. 
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Diclionaries of Names of Persons and Places. —WLippin- 
cots Gazetteer of the World, edited by Thomas and Bald- 
win (1882): Johnston, А. Ka General Dictionary of (re- 
ography (1882); Putnam's Globe Pronouncing Gazetteer of 
the World (1888): Blackie, €... Dictionary of Place-names, 
giving their derivations (1887): Century Cyclopedia of 
Names (1804): Kleinpaul, R.. Menschen- und Volkernamen 

(1882) : Jovee, P. W., Irish Names and Places, 2 series (1883); 

Lower, M. An English Surnames (2 vols, 1875); Perfrony- 
mica Britannica, dictionary of family names (1860); cf. 
also Yonge, C. M., History of Christian Names (1884). 

Dictionaries of English. Dialects, efc. —W right, Thomas, 
Dictionary of Obsolete and Provincial English, containing 
words from the English writers previous to the nineteenth cen- 
tury which are no longer in use, or are not used in the same 
sense, and words which are now used only in the provincial 
dialects (2 vols., 1857 ; later edition by S.J. Herrtage, 1886); 
IHalliwell-Phillips, J. O., Dictionary of Archaic and Pro- 
vincial Words, Phrases, ete. (2 vols., latest edition 1880). 

Britten and Holland, Dictionary of English Plant Names 
(3 parts, 1978—84) ; Bartlett, J. R., Dictionary of American- 
isms (1877); Farmer, J. S., Americanisms, Old and New 
(1580). 

For special dictionaries to various local dialects of Eng- 
land, see bibliography by J. Wright in Paul's Grundriss der 
german, Philol. i., 976 ff. 

Dictionaries of Middle English.—4A Middle- English Dic- 
tionary, containing words used by English writers from the 
twelfth to the fifteenth century, by Francis Stratmann. New 
edition, rearranged, revised, and enlarged, by Henry Brad- 
lev (1891). The earlier edition of this work appeared under 
the title Dictionary of the Old English Language. 

Altengl sche Sprachproben nebst einem Wórterbuch her- 
ausgegeben von Eduard Máfzner. The first volume is made 
up of selections; the second (1878-91) is the dictionary 
proper, and has appeared through the letter L. The title 
“Altengliseh " is used to designate what is now, in English, 
generally called “ Middle English." 

A Concise Dictionary of Middle English, by A. L. May- 
hew and W. W. Skeat (1888, 272 pp.). 

Dictionaries of Old English (Anglo-Saron)—An Anglo- 
Suron Dictiorary, based on the manuscript collections of 
Joseph Bosworth, edited and enlarged by Korice Toller 
(4 parts, A-5w complete, 1882-92). 

Grein, Sprac Aschatz der angelsüchsischen Dichter, 2 vols., 
881-64 (vols. lii. and iv. of the Bibliothek der angelsäch- 
sischen Porsi. An abbreviated form of same by Groschopp 
(1333), and in English form, Harrison and Baskerville, А 
Handy Poetical Anglo-Sarcon Dictionary (1885). 

Leo, IH.. Angelsdchsisches Glossar (1877). 

The Most Available Greek Dictionaries.—Liddell and 
Scott, Greek-English Lexicon, Tth edition (1889); also vari- 
ous abridged editions. 

Yonge, C. D., English-Greek Lericon (1870); also an 
abridged edition. 

Thaver, J. H., Greek- English Lericon of the New Trsta- 
ment. translated, revised, and enlarged from Grimin's Wilke's 
Clavis Novi Testamenti (1889). 

Sophocles, Б. A., Greek Lexicon of the Roman and By- 
zantine Periods (1870); memorial edit. revised by J. Н. 
Thayer (1887). 

Contopoulos, N., Aegucdy 'EAAnvoayyAucdy (Modern Greek- 
English), 3d edit. 1889; also a vol. for English-Modern 
Greek. 

Cremer, IL, Bihlico- Theological Lexicon of New 
ment (zreek (1881). 

Pape, W., Wüorterbuch der griechischen Eigennamen 
(proper names), 2 vols. 

Stephanus, H., Thesaurus Lingue grece (Greek-Latin); 
best edit. edited by Hause, C. B., Dindorf, G., Dindorf, L. 
(Paris, 1831-65). 

The Most Available Latin Dictionartes.— Harper's Latin 
Dictionary, based оп Freund's Lafin-(erman Lexicon, 
edited by К. A. Andrews and revised by C. T. Lewis and €. 
Short (1886). 

" White and Riddle, Latin-English Dictionary (2 vols., 
1880), abridged (1865); English-Latin Dictionary (1870). 

Forcellini, Aeg., Totius Latinitatis Lerícon; 5th edit. re- 
vised by V. De Vit (6 vols, 1858-75); Onomasticon totius 
Latinitatis: Sth edit. revised by De Vit (1850-). The most 
complete of all the Latin lexicons. 

Georges, К. E., Deutsch- Lat. und Lat.- Deulsches Wörter- 
buch (4 vols., 1880-85). A very serviceable work, accurate and 
compact. The best of the Latin dictionaries in German. 
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Du Cange, C. D.. Glossarium medic et infima Latinitatis, 
edited by Henschel (10 vols., 1882-88). 

Best Dictionaries of Modern European. Languages (into 
Englishy.—Vlügel, A Universal English-German and Ger- 
man- English. Dictionary (3. vols; fourth thoroughly re- 
vised edition, 2 vols, appeared 1891) Altogether the best. 

Grieb, €. F., Dictionary of the English aud German Lan- 
guages, З vols. (885); Lucas, N. J., Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish and German Languages (4 vols, 1868); Whitney, W. D., 
German and Engl. Dict. (A877); Köhler, F., German and 
English Dictionary (1881); the best of the smaller. dic- 
tionaries. Eger, Technological Dictionary in the English 
and German Languages (1886). 

Calisch, Complete Dictionary of English and Dutch Lan- 
guages (2 vols, 1800); Picard. A. Pocket Dictionary of Eug- 
lish-Dutch and Dutch- English. Languages (1817) : Ferrall- 
Repp-Rosing, Danish-English. and Hnylish-Danish Dic- 
tionary (1873); Larsen, A., Danish- Norwegian- English. Dic- 
tionary (1884); Geelmuyden, J., English- Norwegian Diction- 
ary (1887); Nilsson-Widmark-Bollin. English-Swedísh Dic- 
tionary (1889); Oman, V. E., Swedish-English Dictionary 
(1889). 

Spiers and Surenne, French and English Pronouncing 
Dictionary (1891); Gase, F. E. A. English-French. and 
French-English Dictionary (1889); Hamilton-Legros, Dic- 
tionnaire International Français-Anglais (1888); Bellows, 
J., Pocket Dictionary French-English and English-French 
(1877); un ideal pocket dictionary; compact, accurate, and 
arranged on such a plan that the exact use of the words 
can usually be easily determined. 

Baretti, J., Z/alian-English. and English-Italian Dic- 
tionary (1871): James and Grassi, Dictionary of English 
and Italian Languages (1884); Millhouse, J., New English 
and Italian Pronouncing Dictionary (2 vols., 1889). 

Velasquez, M., Pronouncing Dictionary of the Spanish 
and English Languages (2 vols., 1889), abridged (1889); 
Neuman and Baretti, Dictionary of the Spanish and Enq- 
lish Languages (2 vols., 1874); Lopez and Bensley, New 
Dictionary of the Spanish and English Languages (1878) ; 
Valdez, J. F., Portuquese-English and Enylish-Portuguese 
Pronouncing Dictionary (2 vols., 1879); de Lacerda, José, 
New Dictionary of Portuguese and English Languages (2 
vols, 1871); Elwes, A.. J'ortuguese- English and English- 
Portuguese Dictionary (1888); Contopoulos, N., Greek- Eng- 
lish and English-Greek (Modern. Greek) Lexicon (10889); 
Alexandrow, A. Complete English-Russian Dictionary (2 
vols, 1870); Pawlowsky, J., Pocket Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish and Russian Languages (1874); Baranowski, J. dJ., 
Anglo-Polish Lexicon (1884); Redhouse, J. W., Turkish 
and English Dictionary (1887) ; Bizonfy, F.. English-Hun- 
garian Dictionary (1878); IIungarian- English (1880). 

For dictionaries of other languages see under head of 
special languages. 

Etymological Dictionaries,.—Those on English have al- 
ready been mentioned under the special head of English. 
The following list contains the titles of the most important 
works of present scientific value: 

Fick, A. Vergleichendes. Wörterbuch der. indogerman- 
ischen Sprachen (4 vols., ЗА edit. 1876) : of 4th edit. one vol. 
appeared (1490). The only etymological dictionary covering 
the whole field of Indo-European speech which is at all in 
accord with the present stutus of science. 

Pott, A. F., Wurzeluérterbuch der indogerm. Sprachen 
(6 vols.. 1876). Though now entirely antiquated in its scien- 
tific point of view, it remains a storehouse of valuable and 
suggestive material, 

Curtius, G., Grundztiye der griechischen Etymologte (5th 
edit. 1579); in Engl. translation by Wilkins and England 
(2 vols.. 1880), This work offers the fullest. collection of 
material available, but in its theories of scientifie etymology 
is already antiquated, and can no longer be quoted as an 
authority. 

Vanicek, A., Griechisch - Lateinisch etymologisches Wort- 
erbuch (A877). Absolutely lacking in critical value, but use- 
ful for its references to the earlier literature of the subject. 

Prellwitz, W., Etymologisches Wörterbuch der griech. 
Sprache (1892). The best available handbook, but 1t con- 
tains no references to the literature of the subject, and is 
not free from a certain laxity in the application of phonetic 
laws. 

Wharton, E. R., Etyma Græca (1882). Contains little in- 
dependent material. 

Pane, W.. Etymologisches Wörterbuch der griech. Sprache 
(1836). This is not strictly an etymological dictionary, but 
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is a collection of the word-material of the language arranged 
according to endings or suflixes, and is often of great con- 
venience for etymological or grammatical purposes. 

Vanicek. A., Efymologisches Wörterbuch der lateinischen 
Sprache (1881) ; uncritical, Wharton, E. R., Etyma Latina 
(1890) ; a convenient handbook. Bréal-Bailly, Dictionnaire 
Etymologique Latin (1886) ; intended especially for school 
use; words are arranged into convenient groups around 
their primitives. Postgate and Vince, Dictionary of Latin 
Etymology (in preparation) А Latin etymological diction- 
arv by Prof. Osthoff, of Heidelberg, is also in preparation. 
'l'here follow two dictionaries of Greek loan-words in Latin 
which are serviceable for etymological purposes: Weise, F. 
O., Die griech. Wórter im Lateinischen (1882); Saalfeld, G. 
A., Tensaurus Italoyræcus (1834). 

Diez, F., Efymologisches Wörterbuch der romanischen 
Sprachen (1887). Körting, G., Lateinisch-Romanisches Wort- 
erbuch (1892). This is really an etymological dictionary of 
the Romance languages, having its material arranged accord- 
ing to the form of its sources, 1. e. generally under the Latin 
form; a most valuable book. Brachet, A., E/ymological 
French Dictionary, translated from French by G. W. Kitchin 
(1878). Scheler, A., Dictionnaire d' Étymologie Française 
(1880). ‘The great French dictionary of Littré (4 vols. and 
suppl., 1874—84) is also invaluable for its etymological ma- 
terial. Coelho, Е. A., Diccionario manuel efymologico da 
Lingua Portuguesa (1890). Schade, O., Alfdeutsches Wort- 
erbuch (2d edit. 1872-82) Kluge, F., Etymologisches 
Wörterbuch der deutschen Sprache (4th edit. 1889). The 
fourth edition has appeared in English translation. One of 
the best ll dictionaries of any language. Wei- 

апа, Е. L. K., Deutsches Wörterbuch (2 vols., 1882). Of 

rst importance for the modern German, especially for the 
development of signification, is the monumental work begun 
by the Grimm brothers. Grimm, J. and W., Deutsches Wort- 
erbuch (begun in 1852 still (1893) incomplete). 

Feist, S., Grundriss der gotiachen Etymologie (1888). 

Balg, G. H, A Comparative Glossary of the Gothic 
Language (1887-90). 

Miklosich, F., Etymologisches Wörterbuch der slavischen 
Sprachen (1886). 

Meyer, G., Etymologisches Wörterbuch der albanesichen 
Sprache (1891). 

Scientific Dictionaries. — Dictionaries explaining the 
meanings of words peculiar to the arts or sciences or the 
technical or scientific meanings of words also in general 
usage have multiplied with great rapidity, keeping close to 
the development of the arts and sciences themselves, This 
is rendent necessary by the fact that the vast terminology of 
the arts and sciences precludes the incorporation of a great 
portion of their terms in any general dictionary, All the 
more important technical or scientific dictionaries, as of 
chemistry, electricity, mechanies, medicine, law, philosophy, 
theology, ete., are found in most public libraries. 
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Dic’tyogens [from Gr. 8ктоох, net + root of Gr. yévos, 
race]: a name proposed by Lindley for a sub-class of plants 
included by other botanists among monocotyledonous plants. 
While they agree with the latter in the structure of the em- 
bryo, they are distinguished by having net-veined instead of 
parallel-veined leaves, and the growth of their stems appears 
to partly resemble that of dicotyledons and partly that of 
monocotyledons. The most important families referred to 
this class are Droscoreacece and Smilaceew, and among the 
plants are the different species of yam and sarsaparilla. 


Dic'tys Creten’sis: an apocryphal history or journal of 
the Trojan war (Jphemeris Belli Trojani) in six books, 
purporting to have been. written by a certain Dictys, who 
went with Idomeneus, King of Crete, to Troy. The original, 
written on bark in Phoenician characters, is said to have been 
discovered in the thirteenth year of the reign of Nero, who 
ordered it to be translated into Attic Greek. ‘The work in 
its present form is probably a compilation of the fourth 
century, Scholars are still divided as to whether it is or is 
not a translation of a Greek original, The professed Latin 
translator, D. Septiminus, dedicates his work to Q. Aradius. 
There are many imitations of Sallust, Vergil; and other Latin 
writers, Dietys and Dares were very popular in the Middle 
Ages, und from them many Homerie legends were introduced 
into Romance. See edition by К. Meister (Leipzig, 1872) and 
article DARES. M. WARREN. 


Dieyn'odon [from Gr. 8e, two  kvv-, nomin. кйш», 
dog + d8ovs, tooth]: a genus of fossil reptiles whose remains 
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have been found in South Africa. Animals of this genus 
united in their structure the characteristics of different rep- 
tiles. The closed orbits and sharp, compressed jaws covered 
with a horny plate ally it closely to the tortoise, but it also 
has affinities with the lizard and crocodile. It takes its 
name from a pair of sharp-pointed tusks growing down- 
ward, one from each side of the upper jaw. The articulat- 
ing surfaces of the vertebra being hollow, it may be sup 
posed that these reptiles were good swimmers: and if they 
were inhabitants of the water, the construction of the bony 
passages of the nostrils proves that they must have come to 
the surface to breathe air. 


Didactic [from Gr. 8:8акт:кбѕ, pertaining to teaching; 
3:84скєгу, teach]: skilled in teaching, imparting Instruction. 
Didactic poetry aims chiefly to teach some art, science, or 
system of philosophy. Among the most remarkable exam- 
les of ancient didactic poems are Lucretius's De Rerum 
Natura (designed to explain and defend the philosophy of 
Epicurus) which Macaulay pronounces “ the finest didactic 
poem in any language”; Vergil's Georgics (a treatise on agri- 
culture); and Horace's De Arte Poeticad (On the Portie Art), 
Many fine didactic poems have also been written in modern 
times. Among the principal of these are Vida's Art of Poetry 
(De Arte Poeticá) ; Boileau’s Art ү Poetry (L Art poétique); 
Pope's Essay on Criticism and Essay on Man; Darwins 
Botanic Garden; and most of Cowper's longer poems. 


Didel'phia [from Gr. &-, twice + 3eAgpus, womb, in a!ln- 
sion to the double condition of the — that one of the 
three sub-classes of mammals containing the marsupials, or 
pe. mammals, equivalent to the Metatheria of Hus- 
ev. Contrasted with Ornithodelphia, the Monotremes, or 
egg-laying mammals, and the Monudelph ta, or placental 
mammals. See MAMMALS and MARSUPIALIA. F. A. L. 


Didelphys: See Opossum. 


Diderot, dée'dro', Dents: French philosopher; b. at Lan- 
gres, Oct. 5, 1713; educated by the Jesuits, and destined for 
the Church and later for the law, but eagerly embraced the 
study of literature. His father, a prosperous cutler of stera 
character, withdrew from him all support upon his refusal 
to pursue his professional studies. Among his first writin 
were a free translation of Shaftesbury's Inquiry Concerning 
Virtue and Merit, with comments of his own: Philosophie 
Thoughts (1746), soon followed by the essay On the Suf- 
ciency of Natural Religion, in both of which he presented 
the rationalistie objections to revealed religion; and Lettre 
sur les Aveugles (1749), in which he showed the dependence 
of men's ideas upon the five senses, and foreshadowed the 
modern theory of variability and the survival of the fittest 
He suggested too the possibility, since realized, of teaching 
the blind to read by the sense of touch. This work emal- 
lished his reputation, but cost him a year's imprisonment. 
His earlier works were all written under the stress of pov- 
erty. His reputation is founded chiefly on the Encycl 
pedia (Encyclopédie, ои Dictionnaire ratsonné des Sciences, 
des Arts et Métiers), of which he and D'Alembert were jeint 
editors. He wrote the articles on ancient philosophy, his 
tory, and on the arts and trades, and supervised other parts 
of the work. He expended many years on this arduous 
labor, for which he was qualified by great quickness of in- 
tellect and extent of information. Grimm expressed the 
opinion that he had perhaps the most encyclopedic head 
that ever existed. The first volume of this work was pul- 
lished in 1751. The Government. suspended the publicatien 
because it revealed too progressive a spirit. "The ideas 
which seemed so radical and dangerous to the governs 
class of France in 1759 sound strangely commonplace te 
the modern reader of the Encyclopædia. It did not alv” 
cate atheistic views, nor did it directly attack either the 
Church or the state; but it took for granted the righteous 
ness of religious tolerance, it exalted scientific knowledge 
and peaceful industry, and it assumed that the condition of 
the mass of the people should be the chief object of pul- 
lie concern. The tendency of all this was hostile te the 
spirit of the old régime. In spite of the suspension tlie, 
work was clandestinely continued, but the greater contribu- 
tors feared to compromise themselves by writing for an ille- 
gal publication, aud for seven years Diderot worked almost 
unaided, finishing several hundred articles, reading proofs 
and attending to the details of the workshop. in. the midst 
of repeated insults and the frequent. interference of the p 
lice. И was completed in 1765. In that year Catharine Il. 
of Russia granted him a pension and invited him to St 
Petersburg, whither he went in 1773, but he soon returned 
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to France. Among his works are novels entitled The Nun 
and Jacques the Futalist, He is considered as the chief of 
the skeptical philosophers called Eneyclopwedists. D.in Paris, 
July 80, 1734. His complete works were published by Nai- 
gron (15 vols., 1798; new ed. 22 vols., 1821). See Damiron, 
Mémotre sur. Diderot (1832) ; Carlyle, Essay on Diderot; 
Rosenkranz, Leben und Werke Diderots (2 vols., 1866); Mor- 
lev, Diderot and the Lneyclopedtists (2 vols., 1873). 
Revised by F. M. Conny. 

Didier, dce'di-à', JULES : м and animal painter ; 
b. in Paris, May 26, 1831. Pupil of Léon Cogniet and 
Laurens; Grand Prix de Rome 1857; medals, Salons, 1866 
and 1869; third-class medal, Paris Exposition, 1889. One 
of his best works, Farm in Roman Campagna, is in the 
Luxembourg Gallery, Paris. Studio in Paris. W. A. C. 

Did’ius, Sauvivs Juriaxus: a Roman emperor; b. at 
Milan in 133 a.D. He had a high command in the army, 
and was chosen consul with Pertinax, after whose death, in 
198 а. D., the pretorians offered. the empire at publie auc- 
tion to the highest bidder. Didius, who was very rich, gave 
6.330 drachmas to each soldier, and was proclaimed. empe- 
ror. After reigning nearly two months he was killed in his 
palace by his soldiers, June 1, 193. He was succeeded by 
Severus, 

Di'do (i. e. the fugitive), whose real name was Elissa or 
Elisa: a daughter of the Tyrian king Belus or Agenor, 
after whose death she and her younger brother Pygmalion 
(Piimelium) were to reign eonjointlv. But Pygmalion, 
aided by democratic partisans, usurped the whole authority, 
and procured the assassination of her husband and uncle 
(the Sicheus of Vergil). She then fled with many Tyrians 
by sea, and founded Carthage about 870-860 B. с. Hiarbas, 
hing of Numidia, demanded her hand in marriage, threat- 
ening war in case of refusal, and to escape this fate Dido 
stubbed herself upon a funeral pile. еа has been 
charged with committing an anachronism in representing 
her as contemporary with Æneas. See Vergils „лег (i, 
i, and iv.). 

Didon, 1с'45 п’, J. Henri, Реге: a French Dominican 
preacher and writer; b. Mar. 17, 1840; has attracted much 
attention for his series of eloquent Lenten sermons. Hav- 
шу come into conflict with his superiors because of his 
views about der Mocracy, he ceased for a time to preach. 
\\\з leisure was Spent in preparing a life of Jesus which 
should be an се to the skeptical Vee de Jesus of Renan. 
The result was his Jésus-Christ (2 t., 1891), а book which 
moved Paris and France deeply. He has also written a 
book about Germany, Les Allemands (1834). 

А. К. Marsu. 


Didot, dée'dó', Francois: printer; b. in Paris in 1689; 
founded there a famous house of printers and type-found- 
ers D. Nov. 1, 1757. The business was carried on by his 
sons, FRANÇOIS AMBROISE (b. іп 1730, d. July 10, 1804), who 
made improvements in the printing-press and paper manu- 
facture, and PIERRE François. Of the sons of the former, 
PIERRE (b. 1760, d. Dee. 31, 1853, leaving as his successor 
his son Jeres) took charge of the printing-house in 1789, 
and published magnificent folio editions of Vergil, Horace, 
Racine, and other classical authors; and FrgMiIN (b. 1764, d. 
Apr. 24, 1836) took charge of the type-foundry, improved 
the art of stereotyping, and became known also as an author 
and translator, His business was inherited by his sons, 
AMBROISE FIRMIN (b. Dec. 20, 1790, d. Feb. 22, 1876) and 
HyaciNTuE Fire (b. Mar. 11, 1794, d. Aug. 6, 1880). 


Didron, dée'dro', АрогрнЕ NaroLéox: French archz- 
ologist; b. at Hautvillers, Marne, Mar. 13, 1806. He began 
m 1844 to publish Annales Archéologiques, devoted to 
medieval art and antiquities, which he continued to twenty- 
seven quarto volumes. This work was completed, long after 
his death, by the twenty-cighth volume, which included a 
general index, It is a valuable storehouse of medieval art 
and archeology. His chief works are a Manual of Christian 
Iranography translated from an ancient manuscript, and 
Christian Iconography (1843), which forms a history of the 
representations of the persons of the Trinity in art, their 
attributes, ete. D. Nov. 13, 1867. 

Didym'ium [from Gr. 3í8vuos, twofold]: an element sep- 
arated by Mosander in 1842 from the mineral cerite. Its 
occurrence with lanthanum led to the name didymium, 
Which refers to the twinlike relation between the two 
metals, According to von Welsbach, the element hitherto 
Called didymium isa mixture of two elements which can 
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be separated by repeated crystallizations of the nitrates. 
One or these he calls praseodymium, the other neodymium. 
When a salt of one is mixed with a salt of the other a salt 
of didymium is obtained, Crookes, however, did not suc- 
ceed in separating didymium into two distinct substances, 
Didymium is more closely allied to bismuth than to any 
other common element. [ts chemical symbol is Di, and its 
atomic Weight about 143. Ira REMSEN. 


Did’ymus (Tur BLIND): one of the most learned men of 
his age; b. at Alexandria, A. D. 808; became blind in his 
fifth year. He was at tHe head of the theological school in 
Alexandria from 390 to 395, the year in which he died. His 
extant works ure а treatise upon the Spirit, a treatise upon 
the Trinity, the work On the Canonical. Epistles, and the 
treatise Against the Manicheans. : 


Didymus of Alexandria: Greek grammarian, surnamed 
for his industry Chalcenterus (Brazenbowels); b. about 63 
B. C.; lived in Rome, aud is said to have written more than 
3,500 * books,” chiefly commentaries on Greek authors. To 
Didymus and his excerptors we owe much of our knowledge 
of the learned investigations of the Alexandrian scholars, 
See M. Schmidt, Didymi Chalcentert Fragmenta (1854). 

BASIL L. GILDERSLEEVE, 


Die: in coinage, the instrument by whieh impressions are 
stamped upon coins. The intended device is first engraved 
by hand upon a plug of forged steel, which is softened for 
the purpose by heating, and which, when complete, is hard- 
ened and is called à matrir. From this, coins, medals, or 
the like could be struck directly, but it is more usual to 
make dies from it by means of a punch. For this purpose, 
by means of a powerful fly-press, an impression in relief is 
taken upon another piece of soft steel, which, when duly 
shaped and hardened, is called the punch. From this again 
impressions upon pieces of steel are taken, which, being 
shaped in the lathe and tempered, are the dies, and which 
are, of course, exact reproductions of the original die or 
matrix. A good pair of dies will sometimes yield from 
200,000 to 300,000 impressions before they become too much 
worn for use. The engraving of dies, technically called 
die-sinking, has acquired increased importance on account 
of the great extension of the process of stamping metal. 
Many kinds of work formerly made by the hammer and 
punch are now shaped by a few blows between suitable 
dies. As examples of these may be mentioned the ornamen- 
tal work of gas-fittings, buttons, common jewelry, ornamen- 
tal trays, dishes, boxes, small parts of firearms, ete. For 
such purposes a pair of dies is required—one in relief, the 
other in intaglio—and the metal is pressed between them. 
The astonishing cheapness of many of the metallic wares is 
mainly due to the use of dies for doing by a single blow the 
work that formerly required long and tedious manipulation. 

Dig, in architecture, is that. part of a pedestal which lies 
between its base and its cornice. 

Dır (plu. Dick): See Dice. 


Diebitch, dee bitch (surnamed SABALKANSKI), HANS KARL 
FRIEDRICH ANTON, Count: Russian general; b. in Silesia, 
May 13, 1785. He served at the battle of Austerlitz 1805, 
and became a major-general in 1812. Having distinguished 
himself at the battles of Lützen, Dresden, and Leipzig, he 
was raised to the rank of lieutenant-general in 1813. Не 
was appointed chief of the imperial staff about 1820. Hav- 
ing obtained command of an army in the war against the 
Turks, he took Varna іп 1828, and became general-in-chief 
in 1829. He defeated the Turks at Kulevdeha and Silistria 
and crossed the Balkans, hence his title SABALKANSKI (Cross- 
erof the Balkans). With an army that had dwindled to 
20,000 he penetrated almost to Constantinople, which was 
expected every moment to fall into his hands, but the 
jealousy of the great powers brought about an adjustment 
in the treaty of Adrianople, Sept. 14, 1829, Не was raised 
to the rank of field-marshal, and in Jan., 1831. took com- 
mand of an army sent to subdue the Polish insurgents. D. 
of cholera June 10, 1821. See Belmont, Graf Diebitsch 
(1830). 

Dieckhoff, deek hof, AvcvsrT WILHELM, D. D.: Lutheran 
theologian; b. in Gottingen, Prussia, Feb. 5. 1822; was 
resident privat docent and professor extraordinary and 
ordinary there 1847-60. Since 1860 he has filled the chair 
of Historical Theology at the University of Rostock, and is a 
member of the Consistorium of Mecklenburg. He has been 
a voluminous author on subjects chiefly of а dogmatico- 
historical character; has been prominent in his attacks 
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upon the theology of Ritsehl and of the Missourians, and in 
1401 published a pamphlet on the doctrine of inspiration, in 
which he dissents froin the Lutheran theologians of the 
seventeenth century. Henry Е. Jacoss. 

Diedenhofen, dee den-ho-fen: the German name for 
THIONVILLE (q. U.). 

Diefenbach, Lorrsz: philologist: b. at Ostheim, Hesse- 
Darmstadt, July 29, 1806: was educated at the University 
of Giessen, and became the pastor and librarian at Solms- 
Laubach for twelve years, Greatly interested in religious 
reform he was one of the chiefs ‘of the German Catholic 
arty, and was elected as deputy from Offenbach to the 
Fash fort parliament of 1848. In 1865 he was appointed 
second librarian to the city of Frankfort. In 1876 he re- 
tired to Darmstadt, where he died Mar. 28, 1883. As а 
writer he was indefatigable. Poetry and romance, as well 
as philosophical works of great value, attest his remarkable 
шш, The most important of his writings are Celli- 
са (З vola, 1839-40); Vergleichendes Wörterbuch der Goth- 
ischen Sprache (2 vols, Frankfort, 1846-51); Glossarium 
Latino-Germanicum Medie et Infime анз, a supple- 
ment to Ducange’s Glossary (1857); Origines Europee 
(1861); Hoch- und Nieder-Deulscher Worterbuch (1874-85). 

Dieffenbach, deefen-büükh, JOHANN FRIEDRICH: sur- 
eon ; b. in Königsberg, Prussia, Feb. 1, 1794. He graduated 
in 1822, and began to practice in Berlin, where he gained a 
high reputation; became professor in the university there in 
1832; noted for his plastic operations. Author of Chirur- 
gische Erfahrungen (4 vols., 1829-35); Durchschneidung der 
Sehnen und Muskeln (1841); Ueber das Schíclen (1842); and 
Operative Chirurgie (2 vols., 1844—49). D. Nov. 11, 1847. 

F. M. C. 

Diego Garcia Island: See CHAGOS ARCHIPELAGO. 


Diego-Suarez, déé-à go-swaa'res: town and bay (also An- 
tomboka Вау); on the northeast eoast of Madagascar ; ceded 
by the Hova Government with a small surrounding district 
to France in 1885 (see map of Africa, ref 7-1). The harbor 
is one of the best in Madagascar. The governments of 
Nossi-Bé and Ste.-Marie de Madagascar were united with 
that of Diego-Suarez in 1890. Pop. (1887) 4,007. 

С. С. ADAMS. 

Dieguefio: See Yuman INDIANS. 


Diel du Parquet, Jacques: French soldier and admin- 
istrator; b. about 1600. He was in the West Indies with 
his uncle, d'Enambue, or d'Esnambuc., and succeeded him in 
1638 as chief of the infant colony at Martinique. This posi- 
tion was confirmed by the French West ША: Company, 
who gave him the title of seneschal, with the rank of lieu- 
tenant-general. His rule was eflicient and generally pros- 
perous, though he had some trouble with a rebellious gov- 
ernor of St. Christopher's (1643) and with the Caribs. In 
1650 he went to France and bought for 60.000 livres the 

roprietorship and government of St. Lucia and Grenada, 
Islands which at that time had not been colonized. The 
English opposed him at 5t. Lucia, and gained possession of 
that island 1654. Diel du Parquet successfully established 
a French colony at Grenada, but in his absence the Caribs 
of the island attacked it. A war ensued, in which the 
greuter part. of the Grenada Caribs were exterminated, the 
survivors submitting. The Caribs also attacked Martin- 
ique, where Du Parquet only escaped through timely aid re- 
ceived from some Dutch ships. D. at St.-Pierre, Martin- 
ique, Jan. 3, 1658. HERBERT Н. SMITH. 


Dielectric (di- (= Gr. dd, through) + electric (see ELEC- 
TRICITY)]: any medium within which it is possible to set up 
an electrostatic field of foree; in other words, any substance 
through which electrostatic induction will take place. Die- 
lectrics are, as a class, insulators rather than conductors of 
electricity. Solids, liquids, and gases alike possess the die- 
leetrie property, although in varying degrees. The dielec- 
trie value (specific inductive capacity) of each substance is 
measured by the ratio of the capacity of a condenser in 
which it forms the insulator, to the capacity of the same 
condenser with a vacuum as a dielectric, For a table of 
dielectric constants thus determined, see INDUCTIVE CAPAC- 
ITY, SPECIFIC, 

On the eleetro-magnetie theory of light, aecording to 
which the medium which transmits radiation is the saine as 
that through which induction takes place, there should be a 
definite relation between the specific inductive capacity of a 
substance and its index of refraction, the square root of the 
former constant being equal to the index of refraction for 
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very long waves. It has been shown by Arons and Rubens 


(Wtedemanin’s Annalen, xlii., p. 981, aud xliv., p. 206, 1591, 


and by Rubens ( Wiedemann's Annalen, xlv., p. 297, 182; 
that in so far as the two constants have been determined, 
the above relation holds true. E. L. NICHOLS, 
Dielman, асе тап, FREDERICK: genre-painter: b. in 
Hanover, Germany, Dec. 25, 1848. Pupil of the Munich 
Academy; National Academician 1853. Removed to the 
U.S. when quite a young man, and spent six years in the 
U. S. engineering department in Virginia. One of the firs: 
pictures he exhibited in New York was А Pufrician Lady, 
at the National Academy in 1877. Studio in N ed York. 
'. А. С. 


Diels, deels, HERMANN: classical scholar; b. in Hamburg, 
Germany, Мау 18, 1848; graduated at Bonn in 1870: pr- 
fessor at the University of Berlin since 1880, and memi«r 
of the Berlin Academy. In 1879 appeared his epoch-muking 
work, о G reci, in which the sources of tlie d- 
trines of Greek philosophers as handed down by post-Ari-- 
totelian scholars are for the first time determined. Other 
publications are an edition of Simplicius's Commentary on 
the Physics of Aristotle; a celebrated treatise on the Chron- 
ica of Apollodorus (Rhein, Mus. xxxi., p. 1 ff.) ; on Aristotle, 
Rhet. bk. iii., Empedocles and Gorgias, Seneca and Lucan, 
Leucippos and Democritos, Stbyllinische Blatter (1591. 
He is one of the editors of the Archiv f. Gesch. der Philoso- 
phie, begun in 1887. ALFRED GUDEMANY. 

Diemen, dee'men, ANTHONY, van: naval officer; b. at 
Kuilenburg, Holland, in 1593. He served for many years 
in the East Indies, and became an admiral. Не was ap- 
pointed governor-general of the Dutch East Indies in 16:5, 
and sent out in 1642 an exploring expedition under Als! 
Tasman, who discovered Van Diemen's Land. D. at Batavia, 
Apr. 19, 1645. 

Die’penbeck, written also Diepenbeke, ABRAHAM, van: 
historical painter; b. at Bois-le-Due, Holland, in 1607 ог, 
according to some authorities, in 1596 ; was a pupil of Ru- 
bens, and after a residence in Italy became his assistant. In 
1641 he was chosen director of the Academy of Antwerp. 
Uc painted with facility on glass, but devoted especial at- 
tention to oil-painting and designing; inital Rubens 
with great freedom, and gained a high reputation by [з 
skill in composition and coloring. Among his works is a 
scries of fifty-eight designs called The Temple of the Muss. 
D. in Dece., 1675. 


Dieppc, déé'ep': seaport-town of France; department of 
Seinc-Inférieure; on the English Channel; at ilie mouth of 
the river Arques, and at the northern terminus of the 
Rouen and Dieppe Railway; 33 miles N. of Rouen, and 145 
miles by rail N. W. of Paris; lat. 49° 55’ N., lon. 1 5 E. (xe 
map of France, ref. 2-E) It stands between two hill 
rangcs of chalk cliffs, and is defended bv à wall and а сазе 
built on a high cliff. "Vessels of 500 tons can enter the har- 
bor at high water, but at low tide the harbor is nearly dry. 
Dieppe has a college and a school of navigation, a theater, в 
publie library, and manufactures of watches, lace, fine liner. 
paper, and ivory wares. Ship-building, distilling, and fil 
ing arc important industries. In the fifteenth and sixteen: 
centuries its commercial importance compared favorably 
with that of the Italian cities. It became a center of Prot- 
estantism, and its inhabitants were among the first to sup- 
port Henry IV. No city of France suffered more severely 
from the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1685) It is 
one of the most fashionable watering-places of France, and 
is a favorite landing-place of British tourists visiting Fratce. 
Its import and export trade is chiefly with England au: 
Norway. Pop. (1896) 22,439. 

Di'es I’rm: a Latin hymn, probably written in the thir- 
teenth century by a Franciscan friar, Thomas da Celano, 
commencing— 

Dies Irm. dies illa, 


Solvet sreclum in favilla, 
Teste David cum Sibylla. 


Day of Wrath! On that dread day 

In ashes earth shall pass away. 

Attest the King’s, the Sibyl's, lay. 
The Western Church soon gave it a place in its offices as the 
“ Sequence for the Dead,” so called because in the Roman 
mass it is sung between the Epistle and the Gospel, follo¥- 
ing immediately after the Gradual Hymn, when that fs 
sung. In an English form it has also been adopted int» the 
hymn-books of the Church of England and others. It is 
chief among the “seven great hymns of the medirvai 
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Church.” among which are Jerusalem the Golden, Come, 
Luly Ghost (Vent, Sancte Spiritus), ete. Of all these sacred 
lyrics попе can compare in point of sublimity or touching 
pathos With the Dees Ire. For centuries it has been the 
favorite alike of Roman and Protestant Christendom, 

The composition is evidently suggested. by the words of 
Zephaniah, in the Vulgate (Zeph. i. 15, 16): in English: 
“That Day, a Day of Wrath, a day of trouble and distress, 
а day of wastenezs and desolation, а day of darkness and 
gloominess, a day of clouds and thick darkness, a day of the 
trumpet and alarm against the fenced cities and against the 
hish towers!” 

The translations into modern languages are numbered by 
seores, perhaps by hundreds; but the Latin verse of the 
Franeisean monk, simple and easy as it appears at the first 
glance, has in it a secret force which batlles the ingenuity 
and skill of translators, Among the versions complete or 
incomplete in Hnelish may be mentioned one ascribed to the 
Earl of Roscommon, the condensed rendering by Sir Wal- 
ter Scott in the Lay of the Lust. Minstrel, one by W.J. 
Irons, D. D., that of Gen. John A. Dix while he was in com- 
mand of Fortress Monroe during the civil war in the U. S., 
and thirteen versions by Dr. Abraham Coles. The words of 
the Dies dre constitute the principal subject of the music 
of the famous Requiem of Mozart. 

Revised by E. S. SHELDON. 

Di'esis [Gr. Sleors, a letting through, a semitone; 8id, 
through + a, let go]: in music, an interval less than a 
comma. The harmonical diesis is the difference between 
the small and the great semitone, as from C to C sharp, and 
from © to D flat. 


Dies non, ог, in full, Dies non juridicus: a day that is 
nota eourt-day ; that is, а day upon which courts do not 
st. and upon which process can not ordinarily issue, be exe- 
cuted, or returned. Every legal holiday is a dies non, as 
vell as such other days as шау be fixed by law. 

Е. STURGES ALLEN. 


Diesterweg, dees'ter-vach, FRIEDRICH ADOLPH WILHELM : 
educator; b. at Siegen, Prussia, Oct. 29, 1790; educated in 
the Latin School there, and at the Universities of Herborn 
anl Tübingen 1808-11; taught at Mannheim and Worms 
1\1-13. In 1813 he was called to the Model School in 
rrankfort, where he became associated with some of Pesta- 
lozzi's pupils, and came under the influence of Pestalozzi's 
lleas, July 3, 1820, he became director of the Teachers’ 
Seminary at Mörs, and director of the City Normal School 
In Berlin 1832-47. In 1851 he was pensioned by the Gov- 
етпеш. ‘The remaining years of his life were employed 
mainly in literary work. He founded the Padayogiache 
Jahrbuch, and in 1859 was elected a member of the Prussian 
Chamber of Deputies. Among his very numerous educa- 
tonal writings are Heinrich Pestalozzi (1840); Wegireiser 
ar Bildung deutscher Lehrer; and Rheinische Biätter, of 
which he was the editor. Diesterweg early determined to 
devute himself to the building up of the common schools. 
uL iE e to education was in the line of the train- 
ud xr: He was the first, in Germany at least, to 
a nat & good practice school is indispensable in 
un d with every institution for the professional edu- 

lon of teachers, D. in Berlin, July 7, 1866. 

C. II. THURBER. 


y Met. [O. Fr. diete < Lat. dieta = Gr. ата, manner of 
ng]: See Foop and NUTRITION. 


К. оаа Lat. dieta): the assembly of the German 
bios Gt ie Dy deriving its origin from the national assem- 
Was a о eutons, During the Middle Ages it 
* constitut A у, with no trace of popular representation, 
Шш ie D _the central authority in the Holy Roman 
Which met m composed of three colleges or divisions, 
vlectors — ‚ voted separately. The first, that of the 
Миа yy LUE of three spiritual and four temporal 
the Gaiden Bae was permanently guaranteed by 
choosing the — of Charles ТУ. (1356), had the duty of 
the princes LEE The second college was composed of 
nl peiviloos ne realm, who, though not having the elec- 
some the aoe in all other respects DAS and in 
posed of the ft tors, of the electors. The third body, com- 
influence m le Cities, was far inferior to the other two In 
D Westph; i was not formally recognized until the Peace 
faces, whee la Oct, 24, 1648. The Diet met at different 

let of W Зе Dames are used to designate the sessions, as 


i Diet of Spires, ete., but from 1663 down to 
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the destruction of the Holy Roman Empire in 1806 it was 
held at Ratisbon, These dates, too, mark its steady decline 
in power and the failure to secure centralization in the Ger- 
man state, The German confederation (1815-66) vested its 
central authority in a diet which met at Frankfort. and in 
Which the influence of Austria was generally predominant. 
The legislative bodies of other countries are sometimes 
lled dicts. The Diet of HUNGARY (y. v) formerly met at 
Pressburg, and was active in the exciting events of 1945-49, 
Since 1861 it has met at Pest. The parliament of Japan, 
though modeled in the main on the British Parliament, is 
also termed a diet. F. M. Conny. 


Dieterici, dœ-te-reet'see, KARL FRIEDRICH WILHELM : po- 
litieal economist; b. in Berlin, Prussia, Aug. 23, 1790; be- 
came Professor of Political Economy at Berlin in 1834, di- 
rector of the National Bureau of Statistics in 1844, and 
member of the Berlin. Academy. Пе published, besides 
other works, Public Welfare in the Prussian States (1846), 
and Manual of the Statistics of the Prussian State, con- 
tinued by his son (1558-61). D. July 29, 1859.—His son, 
FRIEDRICH DIETERICI, was b. at Berlin. July 6, 1821; be- 
came professor at the University of Berlin in 1850; has 
published а number of works on the Arabie language and 
literature, among which are Zhe Logie and Psychology of 
the Arabs (868); The Serence and Natural Philosophy of 
the Arabs (1875); Darwinism in the Tenth and Nineteenth 
Centuries (1818). 

Dietet'ies [from Gr. dcarryruch (sc. Téxvn. art), art of liv- 
ing healthfully, deriv. of Sara manner of life]: that branch 
of medicine which treats. of food and drink, In a wider 
sense it. may treat of the recovery or maintenance of health 
by means of correct habits with regard to eating, drinking, 
exercise, the wearing of proper clothes, ete. See HYGIENE. 

Dietrich, dee'trich, CURISTIAN WILLIAM ERNEST : painter; 
b. in Weimar, Oct. 30. 1712, He studied drawing with his 
father and with the landscape-painter Alexander Thiele. At 
eighteen Count Bruhl employed him to decorate his various 
castles, His work was so much admired that the King of 
Poland invited him to enter his service, After leaving this 
court, from jealousy of the Italian artists, and having trav- 
eled through Holland and visited his own country, he re- 
turned to Dresden and worked for the court there in 1742. 
Пе was sent to Italy to study the old masters, and painted 
landscape there. Пе imitated Rembrandt’s manner as to 
historie painting, adding his own peculiar power in painting 
landscape backgrounds. Dietrich also was very able as an 
engraver and etcher. Impressions from two hundred plates 
ure extant, but are very тиге, because having made one im- 
pression he scraped the plate to use again. D. at Dresden 
In 1774. W. J. STILLMAN. 

Dietrichsen. dee'trik-sen, Lorentz IIENRIK LEGELCKE: 
art. critic: b. in Bergen, Norway, Jan. 1, 1834. His works on 
art and literature are very numerous, and sume of them are 
of great value. К. B. A. 


Dietrich von Bern: See 'Turoronic. 


Dietz, Fropor: historical and military painter; b. at 
Neunstetten, Baden, May 29, 1813; pupil of Munich Acad- 
ету and of Alaux and Horace Vernet. Paris. Among his 
works are March fo Paris in 1314, in the National Gallery, 
Berlin; Attack of Bavariuns on Turks, Siege of Vienna, 
National Museum, Munich. Died while accompanying the 
German army in France, at Gray, Haute-Saône, Dec. 18, 
1870. W. A. C. 

Dieu et mon Droit, di-ó à-mon'drwaa' [Fr.]: See Morro. 


Dieulafoy, di-ó lia fwa’, MARCEL AUGUSTE: engineer and 
archeologist ; b. in Toulouse, France, Aug. 8, 1844; is famous 
for his explorations in the ancient monuments of Persia, 
described in his Anetent Art of Persia (1884-89) апа his 
Acropolis of Susa (1890). In his work he has been assisted 
by his wife, who has for her part published Persia, Susiana, 
and Chaldea (1806), und Ad Susa (1881). C. H. Tox. 


Diez. deets, FRIEDRICH CHRISTIAN: philologist and found- 
er of the scientifie study of Romance philology: b. at Gies- 
sen, Germany. Mar. 15.1794. He served against the French 
in 1813, and afterward continued his studies at Giessen and 
Göttingen. As results of his Provençal studies appeared in 
1825 Briträge zur Kenntniss der romantischen Porsies in 
1826 Die Poesie der Troubadours; and in 1829 Leben und 
Werke der Troubadours (second editions of the last two 
were published after his death, with additions by Bartseh). 
He was appointed professor at Bonn in 1530, and held that 
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position until his death, May 29, 1876. His two greatest 
works аге the Grammatik der romanischen Sprachen (1836- 
43; За ed. 1870-72, the last during his life) апа £tymolo- 
gisches Wörterbuch der romanischen Sprachen (1853, and 
several editions since). He applied to the Romance lan- 
guages the comparative and historical method, following 
most successfully the example of J. Grimm’s work on the 
Teutonic languages. Among his other works may be men- 
tioned Altromanische Sprachdenkmale (1846); Zwei altro- 
manische Gedichte (1852); Ueber die erste portugiesische 
Kunst- und Hofpoesie (1363); Altromanische Glossare (1865). 

E. S. SHELDON. 


Diez, WILHELM: genre and military painter; b. at Bai- 
reuth, Germany, Jan. 17, 1839. Pupil of Piloty, Munich; 
professor at the Munich Academy. His work is minutely 
finished, even in canvasses of considerable size. Picnic isin 
the National Gallery, Berlin. W, А. С. 


Difference Engine: a calculating-machine which oper- 
ates by the method of differences. Such are the calculat- 
ing-machines of Babbage and Scheutz. See CALCULATING- 
MACHINES. ! 


Differences, Method of: in algebra, a method of find- 
ing any distant term of a series, or the sum of a definite 
number of terms, by means of the differences between the 
initial terms, the differences of their differences, and so on. 
A first order of differences is found by taking each term of 
the series from the next term following. "Thus if the series 
. be a, b, c, d, ete., the first order of differences is b — a, c — b, 
d — c, etc. ; and the first of these (6 — a) may be indicated 
by dı. The second order of differences will be found by tak- 
ing each first difference from the next following first differ- 
ence, and the first of the second differences may be indi- 
cated by da. In like manner are found ds, d4, etc. Ifthe law 
of the series be expressed by a formula in which the indices of 
the powers of the variable are integral, or which is capable 
of being transformed into such an one, the differences of 
the order denoted by the highest power of the variable will 
be equal and those of higher orders will be zero. "Thus if 
this highest power be the mth, there will be m orders of dif- 
ferences. 


Differential: in mathematies, an infinitesimal difference 
between two values of a variable quantity. When a vari- 
able quantity, as z, is taken in two states indefinitely near 
to each other, as = and z + A, the infinitely small difference, 
h, is called the differential of the variable, and is written in 
analysis dr. If the given quantity is not œ itself, but 
a function of 2, say Fu), then, when z becomes 2: + h, 
F(x) becomes F(x + h), and the differential is F(z + ^) — 
F(x), which may be written F” (x, л). The analytic method 
which is founded on differentials is called the differential 
calculus, See CALCULUS. 


Differential Calculus: See CALCULUS. 


Differential Thermometer: a thermometer for indi- 
eating very slight variations of temperature. The instru- 
ment as here described was invented by Sir John Leslie. It 
consists of two glass bulbs connected by a narrow tube, 
which is usually bent in the form of a The bulbs are 
uppermost, and are filled with air, while the tube contains a 
column of mercury or sulphuric acid. The measurement is 
effected by the expansion of the air in one of the bulbs. 
This instrument is far more sensitive than mercurial and 
most other thermometers, owing to the greater expansive 
power of gases. It is estimated that a обие not greater 
than the 6,000th part of a degree Fahrenheit can be indicated 
by it. The differential thermometer has been largely super- 
seded for delicate measurements of temperature by the 
THERMOPILE (q. v.). 

Differentiation: the operation in mathematics by which 
the differential of a function is determined. The allied 
operation, which leads to the determination of the derived 
function (or differential coefficient), is usually termed deriva- 
tion. The partial differentiation of a function of two or 
more independent variables is the differentiation of that 
function, on the hypothesis that one only of these variables 
suffers change. Finite differentiation is the operation by 
which the difference of a function corresponding to a finite 
difference of a variable is determined. The term is also 
used to denote the process of development in plants and 
animals from simple to complex organizations. 

Diffraction [from Lat. dis-, apart + frangere, fractum, 
— in optics, a deviation or deflection which the rays 
of light undergo in passing very near any opaque body. It 
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had been observed by Grimaldi, but Newton first explained 
its cause. Let a beam of solar light, reflected horizontally, 
be admitted into a dark chamber through a- small round 
hole, and received on a white screen. If the hole have a 
sensible diameter the image of the sun on the screen will 
suffer no sensible alteration of color; but if we place in the 
axis of the beam, and at a distance of 5 or 6 feet from the 
hole through which it is admitted, a metaliie plate having a 
very fine puncture, and intercepting all other light than 
that which passes through the puneture, the appearance on 
the wall will be surrounded with several concentric colored 
rings, covering a space far exceeding in extent that which 
the solar beam would have occupied if its rays had followed 
their rectilinear direction. By substituting а very narrow 


slit for the puncture in the piste. or several punctures or 
slits close to each other, very beautiful phenomena are pro- 
See Oprics and CoLoR. 


duced. 





Diffraction fringes produced by the pamage of monochromatic light 
through a triangular hole. 


The accompanying figure shows the series of diffraction 
fringes formed when light is allowed to pass through a 
small triangular aperture and is caught upon a sereen. 
The original photograph of which this is an enlargement 
(about 10 diameters) was obtained by Prof. B. W. Snow 
without the use of lenses, the sensitive plate being exposed 
in the path of a beam of monochromatic light after the 
passage of the rays through a minute triangular hole. 

Revised by E. L. NICHOLS. 


Digamma [Gr. &-, two, double + yáuua, name of third letter 
of Greek alphabet]: a name applied by the Greek grammarians 
of the Roman period to what was originally the sixth letter 
of the Greek alphabet as received from the Pheenicians. Its 
original name was Vau. It survived in many of the pro- 
vincial alphabets, as in those of Laconia, Heraclea, Argos, 
Corinth, Coreyra, Megara, Crete, Phocis, Locris, Epirus 
Thessaly, Boeotia, Elis, Arcadia, but in the historical period 
had disappeared from the alphabets of Ionia and Attica, as 
the sound it denoted had disappeared from the dialects of 
those localities. It passed over into the Roman alphabet 
as F from the alphabet of Chalcis, of which the Roman жаз 
only a continuation. The present standard Greek alphabet 
of literary use is the Ionie alphabet as used at Athens since 
the end of the fifth century. Dialectal and rare or obsolete 
words cited by the grammarians and in the old glossaries. 
e. g. that of Hesychios, often show the digamma under the 
guise of B or Г, or even T. The last two are due to miscon- 
ception of the form of the letter, the first to an attempt to 
approximate the sound. Traces of an existence of the 
sound at the period when the Homeric poems were first tak- 
ing shape are found in its influence upon the quantity of 
syllables and its closing of apparent hiatus, though it never 
appears in written form. Thus in &ràp e%rnat, the final syl- 
lable of the former word may be used as long on account of 
the F which was originally pronounced as initial in the lat- 
ter. The loss of the sound in Greek may often also be veri- 
fied by etymologies; thus olvos, wine: Lat. vinum; lés, 
poison, Lat. virus, etc. Тһе sound of digamma was 4 
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bilabial spirant, probably not unlike the German w in zwei, 
or Spanish & Cf. Hartel, Homerische Studien; Meyer, G., 
Griech, Grammatik, ? $3 229 1T.; Brugmann, Griech. Gram- 
matik, * § 13. Bess. IDE WHEELER. 

Digby: seaport-town: capital of Digby co. Nova Sco- 
tia; on railway, and on Digby Neck, Bay of Fundy; about 
110 miles W. of Halifax (see map of Quebee, ete., ref. 3-A). 
It has an academy, exports lumber, mackerel, and herrings, 
and carries on ship-building. Pop. about 2,000. 

Digby, GEonaE, Earl of Bristol: an English royalist 
noted for his instability and inconsisteney in polities; b. in 
Madrid in 1612; was among the champions of privilege in 
the Long Parliament, and famous for his speech against 
Stafford, whom he characterized as the great apostate to the 
commonwealth who “must not expect to be pardoned in 
this world till he be dispatched to the other.’ And vet he 
would not sign the bill of attainder, and almost immediately 
joined the king's party. He was accused in Parliament. of 
lich treason, but went to France, whence he corresponded 
with the queen and his royalist friends. He returned home 
in 1660, and rashly impeached Lord Clarendon in 1668. He 
enjoved the confidence of the king for a considerable time, 
however, and was much employed in the negotiations with 
the Spanish court concerning the Spanish-English marriage. 
He was the author of Elvira, a comedy. D. Mar. 20, 1677. 

Digby, Sir KExELM: English author; а son of Sir Ever- 
ard (b. in 1581. and executed Jan. 30, 1606, for abetting the 
Gunpowder Plot); b. at Gayhurst, Buckinghamshire, July 
11, 1603. He was a gentleman of the bedchamber at the 
court of Charles I., and was a royalist in the civil war. In 
1636 he was converted to the Roman Catholic Church. He 
passed much time in France, and was ап associute of Des- 
cartes. His wife was Venetia Anastasia Stanley, a well- 
known beauty. He wrote, besides other works, Obserrations 
upon Religio Medici (London, 1643); a Treatise on the Na- 
ture of Bodies (Paris, 1644; London, 1658); The Body and 
Soul of Man, à famous treatise on sympathetic cures; The 
Cure of Wounds by the Powder of Sympathy, with Instruc- 
lions how to make the said Powder (1658) ; and Private Me- 
moirs of Sir Kenelm Digby (first published in 1827). D. in 
London, June 11, 1665. 

Digby, KExErLw Henry: author; b. in Ireland in 1800; 
educated at Cambridge, and, having become a Roman Catho- 
lie, devoted himself to scholastic theology and medieval an- 
tiquities. He published The Broad Stone of Honor (1820); 
Mores Catholici (1840); Compitum (1851). and other works, 
which have many warm admirers, and are imbued with the 
nobler characteristics of Middle Age thought. D.in Lon- 
don, Mar. 22, 1880. 


Digest: in legal terminology, а condensation or system- 
atic arrangement of laws, statutes, or decisions, The name 
is often applied to the Pandects of Justinian, See JusrixN- 
IAN, 


Digester, Papin's [named from Denis PAPIN (q. v), a 
French savant, who invented it in 1681]: an invention by 
which bodies may be subjected to the action of high-pres- 
sure steam or water raised above its ordinary boiling tem- 
perature to 400° F., and sometimes higher. The digester is 
a strong boiler made of copper or iron with a tightly ad- 
justed cover furnished with a safetv-valve. It has the 

ower of dissolving even bones, and has been employed in 
"ranee to a considerable extent in preparing soup from 
bones. 


Digestion [from Lat. diyes tio, arrangement, distribution ; 
di-, apart + ge rere, carry]: the function possessed. by most 
animals of converting food into assimilable substances, The 
nature of the process naturally varies very much with the 
character of the food, and in certain of the very lowest 
forms, as also in some entozoie parasites like the tapeworms, 
there is no digestion at all, the nutritious materials being 
taken in by endosmosis, These animals form a sort of transi- 
tion between animals and vegetables, the latter. always 
directly absorbing their nutriment from the soil in which 
they grow. 

In man digestion comprises a number of stages, beginning 
with the action of the saliva and ending in the intestines. 
In the mouth the starches of the food are converted into 
prape-sugar by the action of a powerful ferment, ptyalin, 
of the saliva, The sugar so produced is absorbed by the 
blood-vessels of the stomach and any starch not digested 
acted upon in the intestines by a ferment similar to ptya- 
lin, though much less active. It will appear from this that 
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thorough mixture of the food with the saliva is necessary, 
and that mastication must be carefully performed. De- 
rangements of the general health, such as fevers, “colds,” 
ete., seem to alter the character of the saliva, preventing 
healthy action. 

In the stomach the aluminous portions of the food are 
particularly acted upon. The food is thoroughly com- 
mingled with the gastrie juice by the various churning and 
rolling movements of the stomach walls. The gastric juice was 
first demonstrated in 1752 by Réaumur, though its presence 
and activity had been long before suspected. It is a clear, 
yellowish fluid of acid reaction, slight odor, and saltish 
taste. It will keep for a long time without change. The 
acidity of the gastrice juice is due to free hydrochloric acid, 
and there are contained besides this various mineral ingre- 
dients, chief among which is sodium chloride. Of all the 
constituents the most important is an organie substance 
called pepsin, There is probably very little secretion of 
gastric Juice when the stomach is at rest. but soon after in- 
gestion of food abundant outpouring occurs, This has been 
found to result largely from the mere presence of something 
within the stomach, as it occurs when the mucous mem- 
brane is irritated through an artificial fistula leading into 
the organ. The quantity of gastric juice per diem probably 
varies widely, but has been stated at 14 Ib. 

The important funetion of the gastric juice is the con- 
version of albuminous substances into peptones, and this is 
accomplished һу the ferment. pepsin, acting by its presence 
ruther than by itself, entering into the chemical changes, 
There is little action on starches or fats in the stomach, but 
milk is curdled by the operation of а special ferment as- 
sisted by the acidity of the gastric juice. The name CHYME 
(9. v.) is applied to the stomach contents when digestion is 
complete, The peptones produced are largely absorbed by 
the blood-vessels in the walls of the stomach: the remaining 
matters pass into the intestines, "The rapidity of gastrie 
digestion depends upon a great. variety of conditions of the 
stomach, the body in. general, and the food. In animals it 
varies greatly, requiring from twelve to twenty-four hours in 
a dog, and in rabbits the stomach is never entirely empty of 
food. There is a great difference in different kinds of food, 
in the manner of their preparation, and in the thoroughness 
with which mastication is performed. In disturbances of 
the general health, and especially in fevers, digestion is apt 
to be imperfect and retarded, Ingestion of excessive quanti- 
ties of sugars, of alcohol, or of any other food retards diges- 
tion; but, on theother hand, moderate amounts of alcohol 
stimulate the gastric funetion, and moderate drinking with 
the meals is on this &ecount advisable in old people in 
whom digestion is apt to be sluggish. The drinking of 
water with the meals has long been regarded as very preju- 
dicial to proper digestion, but experimental observations fail 
to sustain the view, though excessive drinking, especially of 
cold water, would appear to be harmful. 

The chyme having passed into the duodenum is further 
acted upon by the pancreatic juice and the bile. The 
starches not altered in the mouth are converted into sugar 
and so absorbed ; albuminous substances unaffected in the 
stomach are changed into peptones; and fats not at all 
affected in mouth or stomach are broken up into a very fine 
emulsion and carried off in the lacteals. (See LYMPHATICS.) 
Conditions affecting the gastric digestion favorably or other- 
wise probably act also on the intestinal digestion, but the 
processes are here much more complex and less thoroughly 
worked out. Signs of intestinal indigestion resemble those 
of derangement of gastric digestion very closely, but are 
apt to come on a longer time after the taking of food—that 
is, when the chyme is passing into the duodenum. See 
STOMACH and Dyspepsia, WILLIAM PEPPER. 


Digger Indians: See SHOSHONEAN INDIANS. 


Digges: an English family, several members of which 
attained note as scholars and writers.—LEONARD ; b. at Bar- 
hain, Kent; educated at Oxford, and died about 1573. He 
wrote Teclontcon : Measuring of Land, ete. (1556), an arith- 
metic, and a military treatise entitled Slrafonceos, which 
was enlarged by his son Tuomas (d. 1596), who edited his 
father’s works and published Celestial Orbs, Pantometria, a 
geometrical work, ete.—Sir DupLrey; son of Thomas (158:3— 
1639): educated at Oxford : studied law; and was employed 
as ambassador to Russia and Holland, but afterward. lost 
the favor of the king on account. of his independence. and 
was even imprisoned for a short. time. He was the author 
of Riyht and Privileges of the Subject, a correspondence 
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between Walsingham, Burleigh, and others concerning the 
marriage of Elizabeth and the Duke of Anjou (1642), and 
the Compleat Ambassador (1655).—His son DUDLEY pub- 
lished Undawfulness of Subjects Taking up Arms against 
their Sovereign (1643). D. in 1642, 

Dighton Rock, di t/n' rok’: a stone bearing a rude and 
unreadable inscription, attributed by some to the North- 
men; stands on "l'aunton river in the town of Berkley, Bris- 
tol eo., Mass. 

Digit [from Lat. di gitus, finger]: in arithmetic, one of 
ihe ten symbols, 0, 1, 2, 3, ete, by which all numbers are ex- 
pressed, In. astronomy the term is used in speaking of 
eclipses to denote the twelfth part of the diameter of the 
sun or moon, Thus the eclipse is said to be of ten digits if 
ten parts of the twelve are concealed, Digit is also а meas- 
ure of dimension equal to the breadth of a finger, and esti- 
mated at about three-fourths of an inch. 


Digita'lis [from Lat. digitale, glove, or digitalis, be- 
longing to finger (digitus), used us translation of thimble; 
Germ. Fingerhut]: a genus of plants belonging to the family 
Scrophulariacee, With the exception of the common fox- 
glove (Digitalis purpurea), which is a native of Great Brit- 
ain, the species are mostiv found in Southern. Europe and 
different parts of Asia. The leaves of Digitalis purpurea 
are largely used in medicine. They are dried and reduced 
to powder or dissolved as an infusion or tincture. They 
have a very bitter taste, and are administered in discases of 
the heart, to which they act us a TT stimulant. They 
contain a crystalline principle called digitalin, and also digi- 
tonin, digitoxin, and digitalein. Several of the species are 
cultivated in gardens. 

Digitate [from Lat. diyila' tus, having fingers, deriv. of 
digitus, finger]: a botanical term applied to compound 
leaves, the leatlets of which are all borne on the apex or 
tip of the petiole, as the clover and horse-chestnut. Such 
leaves are also called palmate. 


Digitigra’da. or Dig’itigrades [from Lat. digitus, fin- 
ger + gradi, walk]: those carnivorous quadrupeds that walk 
on their toes, as opposed to plantigrades or those that walk 
on the sole of the foot. Asa matter of fact, a large num- 
ber of quadrupeds walk on their toes, notably the ungu- 
lates, but the term is commonly used in speaking of the car- 
nivora. A group of carnivora is so called in the system of 
Cuvier. Among the digitigrada are included the cat, the 
dog, the hyæna, weasel, etc. . 

Digne, deeñ (anc. Dinia): town of France: capital of the 
department of Basses-Alpes; on the river Bléonne, 60 miles 
N. E. of Marseilles (see map of France, ref. 8-1). It has a 
cathedral, a public library, and several tanneries; also а 
trade in almonds, prunes, grain, honey, wax, and hemp. It 
suffered much on several occasions during the Huguenot 
wars. Pop. (1896) 7,276. 

Dignitary [from Lat. dignitas, rank, deriv. of dignus, 
worthy]: in canon law, originally an ecclesiastic of higher 
rank than an ordinary priest. To this class exclusively be- 
longed all bishops, deans, and archdeacons, but it now in- 
eludes also prebendaries and canons. Any officer of high 
rank may be called a dignitary. 

Dihong, déc-hong', also called Tsanpo: the upper part 
of the Brahmaputra river above Assam. (Nee BRAHMA- 
PUTRA). It rises on the north side of the Himalayas, trav- 
erses part of Tibet, and bursts through that mountain-chain 
near lat. 28 15 М, 


Dijon. dee zhon' (ane. Di5ío): town of France; capital of 
the department of Cóte-d'Or; situated in a plain on the 
river Ouche, at its junction with the Suzon ; about 175 miles 
S. E. of Paris, and 120 miles N. of Lyons, with both of 
which it is connected by railway (see map of France, ref. 
5-H). Its environs are remarkably beautiful. Dijon was 
formerly the capital of Burgundy, and the residence of the 
Dukes of Burgundy for three centuries. Originally a Roman 
fortified camp, it passed through many vicissitudes, being 
burned by the Saracens in the eighth century, sacked by 
the Normans in the ninth, again destroved by fire in the 
twelfth, and besieged by the Swiss in 1513, but saved by the 
conclusion of a humiliating treaty. Severe fighting took 
place around it in the Franco-German war, and it was suc- 
cessively captured by the Germans and the French. It is 
well built, has spacious and clean streets, and is inclosed by 
ramparts, Among the principal publie editices are the pal- 
uce of the Princes of Condé; the cathedral, a Gothic struct- 
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ure founded in the thirteenth century; the n@ble беис 
church of Notre Dame; a theater and town-hall. Diir 
has a large publie library, a botanic garden, and an arcade. 
mie universilaire; also manufactures of beer, brandy, woel- 
en cloth, blankets, hosiery, chemical products, eotton fabrics, 
and pottery. Its prosperity is largely derived from the 
trade in Burgundy wines, flowers, and agricultural prod- 
ucts. Pop. (1896) 67,736. 

Dike, ог Dyke [0. Eng. die (whence also with umlaut 
ditch): Germ. Teich, pond; Fr. digue is borrowed from Low 
Germ., cf. Dutch dijk|: in engineering, an embankment 
erected on the shore of а sea or river in order to prevent 
inundation, Such embankments raised along the Missis- 
sippi river are called levees, The coasts of Holland ате 
protected. against the encroachments of the sea by dikes 
constructed on a grand scale and in a systematic manner. 
A large part of that country is so low that it would becvir- 
flowed by the sea during high tides if it were not protected. 
partly by natural sandhills or dunes and partly by arificial 
dikes. The latter are also raised on the banks of the Rhine, 
Waal, and other rivers near their mouths. ‘The dikes are 
broad at the base, and are usually of such magnitude that 
there is room on the top for а public road. ‘The fabric ts 
strengthened by willows, either growing or interwoven as 
wicker-work on the sides of the dike, which should present 
а very gradual slope toward the sea or river, The Amme- 
phila and other creeping grasses are carefully cultivated on 
some of the dykes, and contribute much to their security. 
The base is often faced with masonry, and protected by тах 
heaps of stones (usually brought from Norway), and by rows 
of piles projecting 6 or 7 fect above ground, connected by 
timber, and filled in with fascines weighted with stones 
The most stupendous of these embankments are the dikes 
of the Helder and of West Kappel, at the western extrem 
ity of the island of Walcheren. The term dike, as the equiv. 
alent of the Fr. digue, is applicable to BREAKWATERS, JET- 
TIES (qq. v), to the dams of Holland constructed for engi- 
neering purposes, the most remarkable of which is the work 
by which the Y is isolated from the Zuyder Zee (see САХА, 
and also to that by which one of the outlets of the Maas has 
been obstructed. 

Dike: in geology, а broad and relatively thin plate of 
igneous rock, originally introduced while molten inte à 
fissure. Dikes are inclined at all angles to the horizon, bu: 
the greater number are approximately vertical. When in- 
serted between the layers of a sedimentary formation, they 
are called intrusive sheets. Rocks traversed by dikes usu- 
ally show alteration at and near the surface of contact, due 
to the heat of the injected liquid. Ах dikes are laid bare by 
erosion, their material often proves more resistant than the 
inclosing rock, in which case they project above the general 
level in wall-like ridges, whence their name. See Rocks and 
VOLCANOES. G. R.G. 

Dike, SAMUEL WARREN, LL.D.: minister; writer on 
economic and social questions; b. at Thompson, Conn.. Ft. 
13, 1839; graduated at Williams College 1863, and at An- 
dover Theological Seminary 1866; held pastorates in the 
Congregational church 1868-82 ; corresponding secretary of 
the National Divorce Reform League 1881; assisted Carroll 
D. Wright in the preparation of his report on marriace 
and divorce in the ÛU. S. and Europe; has preminent:r 
urged the study of sociology in educational institutions: au- 
thor of numerous papers upon sociology and the marriage 
and divorce problem, which have been published in the 
Political Science. Quarterly, Century, Arena, Atlante 
Monthly, ete. C. I. THURBER. 

‘Dilemma Ce SfAnuua, a double assumption, argument 
from a double assumption; Be, two + Ajupa, assumotion, 
deriv. of AaBety, take, assume]: a syllogism with a conditional 
premiss, used to prove the absurdity or falsity of some as- 
sertion. A conditional proposition is assumed, of which 
the antecedent is the assertion to be disproved. and the con- 
sequent is а disjunctive proposition setting forth the supp 
sition on which the assertion can be true. 1f the suppesi- 
tion be denied, the assertion must also be denied. Thus. if 
A is B, either C is Dor E is Е; but C is not D, and E is mt 
F: therefore A is not В. The dilemma was called the sy- 
logismus cornutus (horned syllogism), the two members ef 
the consequent being the * horns of the dilemma,” on which 
the adversary is caught. Since there may be more than 
two horns to the dilemma (giving us a trilemma, tetra 
lemma, or. polylemma), Hamilton proposes the term hy pe 
thetica-disjunctive. 


DILETTANTE 


Dilettan'te (Ital. pres. pte. of dile!fare < Lat. delecfa' re, 
delight]: an Italian term naturalized in English, French, 
and German; originally synonymous with an amateur or 
lover of the fine arts. It is sometimes applied to à person 
who pursues an art without serious purpose or for mere 
amusement, and is often used as a term of reproach for one 
whose knowledge is superficial und affected. The plural is 
delettanti. In 1734 the Society of the Dilettanti was estab- 
lished in Great Britain to encourage a taste for the fine arts. 
It sent an expedition to the East in 1764, and published in 
1769 the first part of the Jontan Antiquities, the fourth 
part of which appeared in 1881. Chandlers Travels in 
Азга Minor appeared in 1775, and his Travels in Greece 
in 1776; the Unedited Anliyuities of Attica in 1817, An- 
tique Sculpture in 1835, and A/henian Architecture in 1851. 

Diligence, dee lee zhians’ [Fr., with meaning developed 
through “attention,” “speed,” “expedition,” “dispatch "}: 
а four-wheeled public vehicle used in Europe. ‘The French 
diligence is very strongly built, and drawn by four or six 
horses at the rate of 6 miles an hour. The front, called 
the coupé, holds three persons, the second compartment (the 
tntérieur) six, and the rotonde, entered from = behind, also 
six. Diligences are also used in Germany, Italy, Spain, 
and Russia; the German diligence (Ailiraqen and Post- 
wagen) is attached to the post-office. Diligences are much less 
used than formerly, owing to the facilities of railway travel. 

Dilke, CHARLES WENTWORTH: English eritie and jour- 
nalist; b. Dec. 8, 1789; educated at Cambridge, and. served 
for twenty years in the navy pay office; edited Old Eng- 
lixh Plays (6 vols, 1814). He p in 1830 the Athe- 
жент, Which he edited with ability and suceess until 1846. 
Пе established the Daily News, a Liberal journal, in 1846, 
and edited it for three years. D. at Alice Holt, Hants, Aug. 
10, 1864. See the collection of his contributions to news- 
papers and periodicals, with biographical sketch, entitled 
The Papers of a Critic (1875). 


Dilke, Sir CHARLES WENTWORTH : politician; b. in Chel- 
sea, England, Sept. 4, 1843; educated at Cambridge, and 
called to the bar in 1866. Ile traveled through the U. S., 
Australia, and India, and on his return p Greater 
Britain, a Record of Travel in English-speaking Coun- 
tries during 1866-67 (1868). which speedily passed through 
several editions, and procured the author's election to Par- 
lament for Chelsea. He was re-elected in 1874, though 
violently opposed because in the meantime he had acknowl- 
edged himself a republican. In 1880 he was appointed un- 
der-seeretary of state for foreign. affairs, and in 1882 presi- 
dent of the local government board, with a seat in the 
cabinet. In 1884 he was appointed chairman of the Royal 
Commission on the Housing of the Working Classes, the 
other members being the Prince of Wales, Lord Salisbury, 
and Cardinal Manning. In 1886 he was defeated for Par- 
liament, doubtless for having been the eo-respondent in a di- 
vorce suit brought by Capt. Crawford. He was not again 
in publie life until 1892, when. after a contest of much bit- 
terness, he was returned to Parliament as a Liberal by the 
Forest of Dean, with a heavy majority. Up to his retire- 
ment in 1886 he had been regarded as a probable future 
leader of the Liberal party. He succeeded his father and 
grandfather as proprietor of the AfAenenm,is proprietor of 
Notes and Queries, and one of the proprietors of the Far- 
deners Chronicle, In addition to Greater Britain, he is 
the author of The Present Position of European Politics 
(1887); Zhe British Army (18885); Problems of Greater 
Britain (1890); and several minor works, magazine and 
review articles. Revised by C. H. THURBER. 


Dilke, Lady ЕмилА Е. (Strong): English author: b. in 
1842. She was married in 1862 to the Rev, Mark Pattison, 
and in 1885 to Sir Charles W. Dilke. She has contributed 
art criticisms to the Academy, and published The lenais- 
sante of Art in France (1810) Claude Lorrain, sa Vie et 
ses CEuvres (Paris, 1870); The Shrine of Death (1886): and 
Art in the Modern State (19858). Н.А. В. 


Dill: any plant of the genus Pencedanim of the family 
Umbellifere, The most important of these is Peucedanum 
qeaveolens (formerly called Anethum graveolens), a weed- 
like annual plant of Southern Europe and Western. Asia. 
Its oval-oblong flat fruits have a smooth brown surface and 
a membranous border. These fruits are aromatic, and con- 
stitute the dill-seed or dill of commerce, which are of some 
Importance in pharmacy, where they are known under the 
name of “ancthum.” Medicinally they are stimulant, car- 
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minative, and stomachic. From them a pale-yellow, pun- 
gent oil used in making dill-water is obtained. C. E. D. 

Pillen, JouaxN Јаков, M. D.: botanist; b. at Darm- 
stadt, Germany, in 1687. In. 1721 he removed to London, 
where he edited Ray's Synopsis of Plants (1724). He ob- 
tained in 1728 the chair of botany founded by Sherard at 
Oxford. He published Hortus Hithamensis (1782) and a 
good History of Mousses (1741). D. Apr. 2, 1747. 

Dil'lingen: town of Bavaria; in the cirele of Suabia; 
on the Danube, 24 miles N. W. of Augsburg (see map of 
German Empire, ref. 7-6). It is inelosed by old walls; has 
a palace, three Catholic ehurehes,a gymnasium, and a Cath- 
опе institution for deaf and dumb girls; with which is also 
connected, since 1869, an institution for cretins. The uni- 
versity, which was established in 1554, and was a chief seat 
of the Jesuits, was suppressed in 1809. The town has also 
manufactures of cutlery, Pop. (1890) 5,791. 


Dillmann, Curistian FRIEDRICH AuGUsT: theologian 
and Orientalist ; b. at Illingen, Würtemberg, Apr. 25, 1823; 
became Professor of Exegetical Theology at Tübingen in 
1853; of Oriental languages at Kiel in 1854; of Exegetical 
Theology at Giessen in 1861; and at Berlin in 1869. He 
has distinguished himself by his works on the Ethiopie 
language, among the most important of which are Gramma- 
tik der wh thiopischen Sprache (1857); Chrestomathia 
aLthiopica (1860); Lertcon lingue zEhiopice (3 parts, 
1862-65); editions of the old Ethiopic version of the Bible 
(1855-73); of the apocryphal book of Enoch (1851); the 
book of Adam, the book of Jubilees, and the Ascension of 
Isaiah. Не also wrote valuable commentaries on the Hexa- 
teuch, Isaiah, and Job, and was author of the article on the 
Етшоріс Language in the present work. D. July 4, 1894. 

Revised by C. Н. Toy. 

Dillon: city; on Utah and Northern R. R., capital of 
Beaver Head co. Mon. (for location of county, see map of 
Montana, ref. 7-E). It is the seat of the State Normal 
School, is a trade center for a large stock-raising, agricul- 
tural, and mining region, and is lighted by electric lights. 
Pop. (1890) 1,012; (1893) city census, 1,500. 

EDITOR or “ TRIBUNE.” 

Dillon, Jony, M. P.: Irish politician; b. 1851; son of an 
Irish agitator, John Blake Dillon, who was obliged to flee 
in 1848 to America; educated at the University of Dublin; 
studied medicine; elected to Parliament for Tipperary 
1880; suspended Feb. 2, 1881, the first of the Parnellite 
party to be so treated; again elected to Parliament 1885- 
86-92; has been several times arrested for political causes ; 
one of the most prominent leaders of the Irish national 
movement. C. H. T. 


Dillon, WENTwoRTH: See Roscommon, EARL оғ. 


Dilman. deel-maan': town of Persia: province of Azer- 
bijan; 50 miles N. N. W. of Urumiya (see map of Persia 
and Arabia, ref. 1-E). It is about 4 miles east of an old 
ruined town of the same name. It is surrounded by gar- 
dens and orchards, and is described as a neat and healthful 
lace, carrying on some trade and manufacturing industry. 

op. 6,000. 


Dilu'vium : a Latin word signifying deluge; applied by 
the older geologists to certain gravels and comparatively re- 
cent deposits which appear to be the result of a deluge, in 
order to distinguish them from the fine sand and mud which 
is washed down һу rivers, and is called alluvium. Those 
deposits are now known to have been formed through the 
ageney of glaciers in the pleistocene period. See DRIFT. 

Di’man, JEREMIAH Lewis, D. D.: clergyman; b. at Bris- 
tol, R. L, May 1. 1831: graduated at Brown University, 
1851, and at Andover Theological Seminary, 1856, spend- 
ing in the meantime two years in study abroad. He was 
settled over the Furst Congregational church in Fall River, 
Mass.. in 1856, and over the Harvard church in Brookline, 
Mass.. in 1860. In 1864 he became Professor of History and 
Political Economy in Brown University. Пе published nu- 
merous addresses and articles in the leading reviews, and 
was an accomplished scholar and orator, D. in Providence, 
R. L. Feb. 3, 1881. Published posthumously The Theistic 
Argument (Boston, 1881); Orations and Essays (1881). His 
Life was written by Caroline Hazard (Boston, 1897). 

Revised by GEORGE P. FISHER. 

Dime [0. Fr. disme < Lat. decimus, tenth]: a silver coin 
of the U. S. equivalent to ten cents or one-tenth of a dol- 
lar. It was formerly written disme. 


Tit DIMENSION 

Dimension [from Lat. dímen'sio, deriv. of dimeti'rt, 
measure 2 in mathematics, the capacity of extension to 
be measured in some direction, In geometry, а point has no 
dimensions; a line, whether straight or curved, has one di- 
mension—namely, length: a surface has two—length and 
breadth; and a solid has three dimensions—lenyth, breadth, 
and thickness, Ах the lutter is the most general form of ex- 
tension, space is of three dimensions. Space of four dimen- 
sions, an expression used by some mathematicians, is simply 
an algebraic term. 

Diminution [from Lat. d'minu' ere, make small; de, off + 
minus, less|: the act of making or becoming less; decrease ; 
in architecture, the gradual decrease in the diameter of a 
column from the base to the upper end. In heraldry, the 
word diminutions is sometimes used for differences, marks 
of eadency, and brisures indifferently. 

Diminutive [from Lat. diminutr vua, deriv. of diminu- 
ere, lessen, make smaller]: in grammar, а derivative which 
softens the meaning of its primitive, or expresses a voung 
or а small object of the same kind as its primitive: thus 
animaleule (Lat. animatentum) to animal. The principal 
diminutive suffixes in English are: -ef. -lef, -cle, -eule, -hin, 
-ling. -ock, -in, -у, -зе Cf, versicle, particle, islet, coronel, 
leaflet, lambkin, manikin, duckling. gosling, darling. bul- 
lock, hillock, hammock: compare Latin filiolus, little son. 
with filius, son, homunculus, little man. with homo, man, 
regulus, prince, with rer, king: so Fr. maisonette, little 
house, with maison, house; Germ. mädchen, with тада, etc. 


Dimity [уй Mediev, Lat. from Gr. lros, of double 
thread; &:-, two + uiros, thread]: a cotton fabric of thick 
texture, and generally figured or striped. It was formerly 
much used for bed-hangings and window-eurtains, Origi- 
nally, dimity was commonly white, or. at least, of one uni- 
form color, but now they are made of different colors. 
cloth is made with a woven pattern and a plain band alter- 
nating, and a colored pattern is printed on the latter. 


Dimorphism [from Gr. 5(uopoos, of double form: 8i. two 
+ порфў. КЕ : in biology, the occurrence of individuals of 
the same species under two distinet forms, which. were not 
the connection known, would be regarded as distinet species 
or even as distinct genera. In many cases the dimorphism 
is sexual, the male and female presenting entirely different 
characters. Thus in the canker-worm moth the male is 
winged, the female lacks the wings. In other cases differ- 
ences may be seen among the individuals of the same sex. 
Thus in а South American Isopod (Tanais) there occur two 
types of males, one stronger and with strong pincers for 
clasping the female, the other weaker, with a differently 
shaped pincer, and with abundant smelling hairs. For 
other instances, see POLYMORPHISM. Ј. 5. К. 


Dimorphism : іп crystallography, the capacity of a sub- 
stance to crystallize in two distinct forms. Carbon, sulphur, 
and calcium carbonate are examples. Sulphur when ob- 
tained by evaporation from its solution in earbon bisulphide 
crystallizes in octahedra, but sulphur melted by heat on 
cooling forms prismatic crystals. The latter have a tend- 
ency to break up into octahedra, but these when heated 
form smaller prismatic erystals, Carbon, as the diamond, 
crystallizes in octahedra and allied forins, but as graphite it 
forms hexagonal crystals. 

Dimsdale, THomas: physician: b. at Thoydon-Garnon, 
England, 1712: practiced in Hertford, and became famous 
for his inoculation for the smallpox. In 1768 he was sum- 
moned by Catherine the Great of Russia to inoculate herself 
and her хоп, and for his services was rewarded with a title 
and a pension of £500 per annum, Returning to England 
he published a treatise on Juoeulation (1796). and afterward 
became a member of Parliament for Hertford. D. in Hert- 
ford, Dee. 30, 1800. 

Dinaburg: same as DÜNABURG (q. v). 

Dinajpur, dée-niáj-poor : district їп the northeastern 
part (Rajshahi division) of Bengal, British. India; area, 
4,118 sq. miles. The surface is nearly level, and the climate 
is unhealthful. Rice is the staple product of the soil. The 
population is chiefly of aboriginal descent. Pop. 1,525,000, 
The capital of the district is Dinajpur, 221 miles N. of Cal- 
cutta, on the Purnabhaba river (see map of N. India, ref. 
6-1). It is meanly built, and its trade is inconsiderable. 
Pop. 12,560. 

Dinan. асетат: an old town of France: department 
of Cotes-du-Nord; on the river Rance, 20 miles N. W. of 
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Rennes (see map of France, ref. 4-С). It stands on a hill of 
granite about 250 feet. above the river, is inclosed by walls 
and defended by а castle. It has а handsome cathedral.a 
publie library, а college, and a town-hall. llere are manu- 
factures of linen and cotton fabrics, saileloth. hats. bect-root 
sugar, ete. The Rance is navigable from its mouth to Dinan. 
Pop. (1896) 10,620. 

Dinant’ [in Fr. pron. dee naan’, Lat. Dinantiunm]: town of 
Belgium; province of Namur: on the river Meuse: 15 mules 
S. of Namur (see map of Holland and Belgium, ref. 12- V. 
It is on the declivity of a rocky hill, and is surrounded by 
picturesque scenery. It has a Gothic cathedral, a town-houx,, 
two hospitals, and manufactures of cutlery, paper, Woolen 
goods, hats, and leather. Dinant was founded in the sixth 
century, was strongly fortified as early as the twelfth cen- 
tury, and has suffered much from sieges. Pop. (1591) 7.045. 


Dinapur, dée-nda-poor’: town and important military 
station of British India; province of Bengal; on the right 
bank of the Ganges, about 12 miles above Patna (see map of 
N. India, ref. 6-11). Here are spacious barracks, and about 
3,200 houses, mostly of mud. 


Dinar’chus (Aecívapxos): one of the ten Attic orators; а 
native of Corinth who came to Athens about 342 н. c. and 
took up the profession of a composer of speeches. He rose 
to influence under Demetrius — and fell with him 
in 307. After spending fifteen years in exile at Chaleis in 
Euboea, he was allowed to return, but it was only to die in 
penury and almost total blindness. Though a virulent op- 
ponent of Demosthenes, against whom his principal extant 
oration is directed, he imitated the great orator in a rough 
way, and hence was called a *barlevbread Demosthenes” 
(xplO.vos Anuocbévns). This imitation is evident in the three 
speeches extant, all pertaining to the miserable affair of 
HanPALUS (g. t.) Edited with elaborate commentary by 
Miitzner (1842); critical edition by Thalheim (1887) See 
Blass's Attische Beredsamkert, vol. iii. (В), pp. 236-247. 

Dinar'ic Alps (in Lat. Alpes Dinarice) : the name given 
to the range of mountains connecting the Julian Alps жип 
the western ranges of the Balkan. It divides Dalmatia from 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, and a spur extends into Dalmatia. 
The highest summits are Mt. Orjen and Mt. Dinara. the 
former of which rises about 6,225 feet above the sea. Tie 
rocks of this range are mostly limestone. 

Din'dorf, WILHELM: philologist; b. in Leipzig. Хахопу, 
Jan. 2, 1802; became Professor of History und Literature 
there in 1828, but resigned in 1833 in order to devote hiu- 
self to the publication of a new edition of the Thesaurus uf 
Stephanus, which his brother Ludwig Dindorf and Нах 
had begun in Paris. Along with this he prepared critical 
editions of very many classical authors; among them. an 
edition of Demosthenes for the University of Oxford (134%, 
and editions of ASschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and An» 
tophanes, to which were added commentaries, and a werk 
on the meters of the same poets; later he compiled a Leri- 
con Sophocleum and a Lericon zEschyleum. D. Aug. 1, 
1883. See Biogr. Jahrbuch, vi. (1883), pp. 112-121. 

Revised by A. GupEMay. 

Dingdings, The: a part of the Straits Settlement colony 
(British) on the west coast of the Malay Peninsula. Jt con 
sists of the island of Pangkor, with a small strip of tne 
coast of Perak. It is about 30 miles 5. of Penang. 


Ding'elstedt, Franz, von: German poet: b. at Halsdorf. 
in Hesse, Jan. 30, 1814; appointed librarian to the king at 
Stuttgart in 1843; intendant of the roval theater of Munich 
in 1850; an intendant of the Weimar theater in 18259 ; dira- 
tor of the court opera at Vienna in 1867; and director of 
the Burgtheater of Vienna in 1871. Author of Leeder eines 
kosmopolitischen Nachtudchtera (Songs of a Cosmopolitan 
Nightwatch, 1841); the tragedy Das Haus der Багно 
(The House of Barneveldt, 1850); Nacht und Morgen (Nicht 
and Morning, a collection of poems, 1850) ; several noveis 
mostly humorous, sketches of travel, ete. His free trausia- 
tions of Shakspeare’s works, especially of the historical 
dramas, became famous on the German stage. D. Mav Ir, 
1881. Revised by JULIUS GOEREL. 

Dingo (the native Australian name): a species of deg 
(Canis dingo) inhabiting Australia. It is somewhat аг 
than a shepherd's dog, of a tawny color, with erect ears and 
a bushy tail. The dingo is extremely fierce, and being vert 
destructive to sheep. its numbers have been greatly lessened 
by the efforts of the colonists. In its wild state the dings 
does not bark, but learns to do so in captivity, It is re 
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markable for being the only dog living both in a wild and 
in a domesticated state, and also from the fact that it is the 
sole large terrestrial mammal not a marsupial found in Aus- 
tralia. From its striking contrast to the other Australian 
mammals it would seem that the dingo could searcely have 
reached Australia without the aid of man, and yet its remains 
are found fossil in pliocene tertiary deposits. F. A. Lucas. 


Dinich’thys [from Gr. 5ewós, terrible + ixéds, fish]: a ge- 
nus of placoderm fishes, attaining a length of 15 feet and up- 
ward, whose remains are found in the lower Carboniferous 
of Ohio. 'Тһе eranium was very massive; the anterior part 
of the body protected by bony plates, the principal dorsal 
shield sometimes having a diameter of 2 feet. Хо seales 
have been found, and the hinder portion of the Dux was 
probably covered with rough skin. The mouth was large, 
the lower jaw of some species being 2 feet in length. There 
were two large triangular teeth in front, above and below, and 
back of these a few small pointed teeth. The dentition is 
remarkable from the fact that these teeth were formed by 
projections of the jaw-bone. Revised by F. A. Lucas, 


Dinka, or Denka: a people inhabiting about 60,000 sq. 
miles W. of the White Nile, and between 6° and 9° N. lat. 
Thev belong to the darkest of negro races, are clean in their 
persons and in what they eat, give all their attention to cattle- 
raising. and possess immense herds. "Their principal weap- 
on is the lance. The men dispense entirely with clothing, 
but the women are well ей Though their tribes fight 
one another, their union against the Arab slavers has pre- 
vented the Khartoum raiders from getting a foothold on their 
soil. See Schweinfurth’s Heart of Africa. С. С. ADAMS. 

Dinkelsbühl, ding'kels-bül: a walled town of Bavaria ; 
on the river Wernitz, 44 miles S. W. of Nuremberg; for- 
merly a free city of the empire (see map of German Empire, 
ref. 6-Е). It hasa Latin school and various manufactures. 
Pop. (1890) 4,484. 

Dinoceras: See TINOCERAS. 

Dino Compagni, dee'nō Кот-раап'уее: Italian magis- 
trate, and author of a valuable history of Florence com- 
prising the period 1280 to 1312; became prior and gonfalo- 
nier of justice. Though of noble birth, he supported the 
democratic cause, D. at Florence, Feb. 26, 1323. 


Di'nomys [from Gr. 8ewós, terrible + wis, a mouse]: the 
only genus of the Dinomyide, a family of rodents based on 
a single specimen of a mammal from Peru, named Dinomys 
branickii by Prof. Peters. The body is about 2 feet and 
the bushy tail 9 inches in length; the hair is harsh, the 
color grizzly gray marked with two white stripes and nu- 
merous white spots on the back and head; there are four 
toes on each foot. The animal, which bears a strong resem- 
blance to а paca with a bushy tail, combines characters of 
the agoutis, pacas, and chinchillas. F. A. Lucas. 


Dinor'nis [from Gr. deués, terrible + бриз, bird]: the 
typical genus of the family Dinornithide; a group of ex- 
tinet birds, known 
as moas, whose re- 
mains oecur abun- 
dantly in the most 
recent deposits of 
New Zealand. By 
some authors the 
Moas are regarded 
as forming an or- 
der by themselves, 
but they are usual- 
ly eonsidered as a 
family of the order 
Struthiones | and 
placed near the 
eassowaries, these 
birds and the kiwis 
(Apteryx) ^ being 
their nearest living 
relatives. Capt. 
Hutton divides the 
birds, once united 
in the single genus 
Dinornis, into sev- 





= = en genera and 

Dinornis (restored). twenty-six species, 

ranging in size 

from a turkey to a bulk exceeding that. of an ostrich. The 


Moas were much more massive in their structure than any 
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existing birds, the leg bones in particular being extremely 
strong and heavy, Dinornis elephantopus taking the lead in 
this respect, although not the largest species. All were in- 
capable of flight, and in some species not even the rudi- 
ments of a wing were present. The head of these birds was 
small in proportion to their bulk, and indicates them to have 
been sluggish and stupid. Dinornis maximus, one of the 
best-known members of the group, was about 9 feet high 
when standing erect, but could easily have reached 2 or 3 
feet higher. The tibia of this bird was 34 inches long, the 
combined length of femur, tibia, and tarsus being nearly 6 
feet. Differences of opinion exist as to the date at which 
these gigantic birds became extinct, but there is good rea- 
son to believe that some were in existence within the last 
300 years, possibly even at the time of the discovery of New 
Zealand. 

Their remains occur in caves, in fissures caused by earth- 
quakes and enlarged by the action of water, in swamps, and 
in some localities bones are plowed up in bringing land 
under cultivation. The best skeletons have been obtained 
from narrow fissures, into which birds had fallen and died, 
the specimens plowed up being always imperfect, and 
often bearing evidence showing that the missing portions 
had been eut off by man. The ultimate extinction of the 
Moas was brought about by man, who feasted on their flesh 
and eggs, but it is thought that the beginning of their de- 
crease was due to increasing severity of climate. 

A most interesting deposit of bones was found in a swamp, 
or lagoon, fed by springs, in which the Moas are believed to 
have sought refuge from the cold. No less than 7 tons of 
bones, representing at least 400 individuals, were taken from 
this y e intermixed with a great quantity of quartz peb- 
bles from their erops.  Feathers, fragments of skin, and 
bones with dried tendons attached have been discovered in 
caves, and a very few eggs have been found, principally in 
graves, The largest egg measures 10 by 7 inches, not espe- 
cially large for the bulk of the bird, and far inferior in size 
to the egg of the extinct ZEpyornis of Madagascar. A few 
remains assigned to Dinornis and to a nearly related bird, 
Dromornis, have been discovered in Queensland, Australia. 

F. A. Lucas. 


Dinosau'ria [from Gr. 8ewós, terrible + садроѕ, lizard]: 
an order of extinct reptiles related to the erocodiles on the 
one hand and the birds on the other, containing the largest 
land reptiles and many which often, or habitually, walked 
on their hind legs. The smallest species were not more 
than 3 feet long, while the largest attained a length of 60 
feet. See VERTEBRATES, FOSSIL. F. A. L. 

Dinothe’rium [from Gr. 3ewós, terrible + @npfov, wild ani- 
mal]: a genus of extinct mammals related to the mastodon 
and elephant, but having no tusks in the upper jaw, and 
two tusks projecting downward and slightly backward from 
the lower jaw. The skull is broad and flattened, and there 
are two premolars and three molars on either side of each 
jaw. The first molar has three A -shaped cross ridges, the 
other teeth two. Remains of the Dinotheriwm occur in the 
Middle and Upper Miocene of Germany, France, Greece, Asia 
Minor, and India. "The skull first discovered was not asso- 
ciated with limb bones, and the animal was supposed to have 
been aquatic and allied tothe manatee. Limb bones have since 
been found, among them a femur nearly 6 feet long, and Di- 
notherium is now regarded as a proboscidean. Е, A. L. 


Dio, or Dion (surnamed Cnunvsosrow«vs, “ Gold Mouth,” 
on account of his eloquence): Greek rhetorician and philoso- 
her; b. at Prusa, in Bithynia, about 50 в. c. Honored by 
'espasian, he was banished from Rome by Domitian, but 
recalled by his patron Nerva, and favored by Trajan. He 
traveled much after the fashion of the times, and to these 
travels we owe interesting glimpses of the life of the em- 
pire. Dio is not exempt from the unreality of his age, but 
the thought is deeper, the moral convietion more thorough, 
than we find in the mere “sophist " or * rhetorician " of the 
Greek Renaissance, and his orations or, better, * essays” are 
something more than rhetorical exercises. His style is clear 
and fluent, he is a good story-teller, and his Atticism, 
though not the success it was once held to be, is more than 
respectable, Best ed. by Emperius 1844, text with valuable 
introduction by L. Dindorf in the Teubner series. See 
Schmid, Afficismus. i., 141 foll, and Hertzberg, Geschichte 
Griechenlands unter der Herrschaft der Römer, vol. ii., pp. 
186-188. B. L. GILDERSLEEVE. 


Di'o Cas'sius: the most important Greek historian of the 
imperial period; grandson of Dio Chrysostomus; b. at 


"76 DIOCESE 
Nicwa, in Bithvnia, 155 a.D. He rose to high position and 


Was is ice consul. Of his great History of Rome, in eighty 
books, from the landing of ¿Eneas to the accession of Alex- 
ander Severus and Dio's consulship of 229, books 36-60 from 
6х n. c. to 47 A. D. are extant, mutilated in parts, the rest only 
in fragments and in excerpts. Dio Cassius is our most im- 
portant souree for the period of which he treats, and he is 
a vivid and interesting writer, showing the soldier and the 
man of affairs at every turn. But he repels by his grovel- 
ing superstition, and his groveling self-abaxement before 
the Imperial power. His model of style is Thucydides, 
whom he imitates so closely that his text is often appealed 
to by the commentators of his great original. Ed. by 
Bekker (1549), and. Dindorf (1365—65). D. about 235. 
B. L. GILDERSLEEVE. 


Diocese [O. Fr. dracise (> Mod. Fr. diocèse): Ital. dio- 
eost < Lat. diæee sis, district, province = Gr. боктуу. Man- 
agement, province, deriv. of бишке, manage, administer 
Sid, through + оѓкєги, inhabit. hold, manage, deriv. of ofkos, 
house]: the district under the ecclesiastical Jurisdiction of a 
Bisunop (q. 2); belonged originally to the civil hierarchy. 
Under Constantine the Great the Roman empire was di- 
vided into thirteen civil territories called dioceses, which 
were again subdivided into 120 provinces. These dioceses 
were governed either by prefects, proconsuls, or vicars, and 
the provinces by rectors, ‘Phe word. gradually acquired an 
ecclesiastical use; but its meaning varied. In the Western 
Church by the end of the fourth century it meant what is 
now meant by it. In the East it meant a patriarchate 
equivalent to what is now known as a province with suf- 
fragan sees, Revised by J. J. KEANE. 

Diocle'tian (Lat. Diocletianus), or, more fully, Caius 
Valerius Aurelius Diocletianus: a Roman emperor; b. 
in Dalmatia, in 245 A. D., of humble parentage. Не served 
with distinction in the army under Aurelian and Probus. 
On the death of Numerianus, in 284, he was proclaimed 
emperor by the army at Chalcedon, and after a brief war in 
Moesia, in which his rival Carinus was killed, he was in- 
stalled at Nicomedia. In the усаг 286 he adopted Max- 
imian as his colleague in the empire, which was disturbed by 
incursions of barbarians and menaced by the Persians. 
They suppressed revolts in Gaul, and, in order to divide the 
labor of ruling so vast an empire, chose Galerius and Con- 
stantius Chlorus as their assistants in 202 A. D. and. gave 
them the title of cesar. This was the beginning of the 
division of the empire into Eastern and Western. Diocle- 
tian reserved to himself. Asia and Egypt; Maximian re- 
ceived power over Italy and Africa: Thrace and Illyricum 
were assigned to Galerius ; and Gaul and Spain to Constan- 
tius Chlorus. The supremacy of Diocletian (whose court 
was at Nicomedia) was acknowledged by the other three. 
After this distribution of power the Roman armies gained 
successes in Egypt, Persia, and Britain. Diocletian pro- 
tected or omitted to persecute the Christians until 303 A. D., 
when a persecution was commenced at the instigation of 
Galerius; Diocletian abdicated the throne in 305 A. D. in 
favor of Galerius, and retired to Salona, in Dalmatia, where 
he devoted his time to horticulture. The immense palace 
whieh he built at Salona marks a great. change in architec- 
ture from the pure classic Greco-Roman st vle to the earliest. 
Romanesque. This pue e is the subject. of an excellent 
book by R. Adam, published in 1764, and one of the earliest 
attempts at a true arc hivological treatment. The modern 
town of Spalato is almost wholly contained within the walls 
of this palace. Doin 313 А. р. See Gibbon, Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empires Tillemont, Histoire des Em- 
pereuras Vogel, Der Kaiser Diocletian (1851). 

Diocletian Era (called also the Era of Martyrs. on ac- 
eount of the persecution in Diocletian's reign): the pe- 
riod in the early Christian chronology dating from the 
year 284 A. D. the year of the proclamation of Diocletian as 
emperor, The term was emploved till the method of 
reckoning time from the birth of Christ. was introduced by 
DioxvsiUs ExiGUUS (q. 7.) early in the sixth century, and is 
still used by the Abyssinians and Copt. 

Dioda'ti, GIOVANNI: Culvinistie theologian; b. of an 
Italian family at Geneva, Switzerland, June 6, 1576; ap- 
winted Professor of Hebrew at his native place in 1597; 
o Professor of Theology there in 1600, resigning in 
1645. In 1618 he represented the Church of Geneva in the 
Synod of Dort, where his reputation was so high that he 
was one of the persons appointed to write the articles of 
faith, He produced the still most. widely circulated [talian 
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(Geneva, 1607) and French (1644) translations of the Bible, 
and wrote several treatises against the doctrines of the Re- 
man Catholic Church. D. in Geneva, Oct. 3, 1649. See his 
Life in French by E. de Budé (Geneva, 186%). 

Di'odon [from Gr. &-, two, double + àBovs, dór. tooth]: 
а genus of marine fishes of the order Z"ectognathi, with- 
out distinet teeth, but having the jaws covered with an 
ivory-like substance, which is formed by the blending of 
the teeth into one. Some of them have the power of thing 
their stomachs with air and assuming a globular form. 
Whence they are called. globefish; others are designated 
oreupine-fish from their numerous spines, which stand ont 
like those of a hedge- -hog. Most of the diodons of the At- 
lantic waters of the U. S. are called balloon-fixh. T hey an: 
of several species. 


Diodo'rus SNic'ulus: Greek historian; b. at Agvrinm, in 
Sicily; flourished about 50-20 в. с. He traveled in Furey 
and Asia in order to colleet materials for a universal hi~ 
tory, and afterward became a resident of Rome. He ex- 
ended many years in the composition of his history, which 
is entitled Historical Library (BiBAio0nkn laTopucf. in fori 
books. It isa history of the world from the earliest times 
to 60 в. с. The name describes it fitly. It is a collection of 
books in abridged editions, the facts of the greatest. interest 
and importance, the authorities often а matter of dispute. 
The librarian lacks knowledge of the world, critical facutty, 
vision, and sense of proportion. The annali-tie. arrange- 
ment is unhappy and the style, though clear and simple et 
cept where it rises by a spasmodic rhetorical effort. has it- 
tle movement and is wearisome by its repetition of wt 
phrases, Fifteen entire books of his work, and some fraz- 
ments of the others, are extant. Among the best editions 
are those by Bekker (4 vols., 1853-54) and by L. Dindorf i» 
vols., 1867-68). Revised by В. L. GILDERSLEEVE 


Diog'enes (in Gr. Acoyévys) : a famous Cynic philosopher: 
b. at Sinope, in Asia Minor, about 412 B. c. Пе was a pupi 
of Antisthenes, who declared that it was god-like not to ne 
anything. Accepting this principle, Diogenes inured hiw- 
self to extreme privations ; his house was a tub, his wealth a 
cloak, а wallet, a staff, and a wooden cup, and this he threw 
away on seeing & lad drink from the hollow of his bana 
He was a severe and caustic censor of the follies and vices 
of the Athenians, who allowed him a great latitude of eon: 
ment and reproof. He was renowned for his witty and sar- 
caustic sayings, He once received a visit from Е 
the Great, who inquired, “ What ean I do for vou?" Diez 
enes replied, “Cease to stand between me and the sun.” 
Having been captured by pirates, who offered him for sait 
in a slave-market of Crete, he cried, ** Who wants a master 
The man who buys me must obey me as masters obey their 
physicians.” Не was purchased by Xeniades, a citizen of 
Corinth, who was a kind master, and кооп liberated bih 
and employed him as a tutor of his children. D. about 525 
в.с. See Ritter, History of Philosophy; Grimaldi, Vita di 
Diogene Cynico (1777). 

Diogenes Laertius (in Gr. Avoyevns б Aaéprios): the mune 
attached to a kind of scrap-book labeled Lires and Dr 
trines of Famous Philosophers, Of Diogenes himself we 
know absolutely nothing. The work contains important in- 
formation, interesting anecdotes, and priceless extracts {rem 
lost works, all put together in the most mechanical way. 
See Usener’s Epieurea, introduction, The standard — 
is still that of Hübner (4 vols., 1828-33). B. L. 


Diogenes of Apollonia: an ancient Greek. philesop x 
b. in Crete; lived about 470 в. c.; a disciple of Anav- 
menes, and taught philosophy at Athens. He re warded ат 
as the. first principle of all things, and wrote a work om 
nature or cosmology, Which is not extant. 


Diogenia’nus: Greek vrammarian of Heraclea: thur- 
ished about the middle of the second century a.p. From 


him was derived the mass of what is found in the lexicon c 


Ilesvehius, His name appears also as one of the celler ts 
of Greek. proverbs on Baroemiographt Gract, ed. by ven 
Leutsch and Schneidewin, 1, pp. 177-320. В. L.G. 


Diomedea: See ALBATROSS, 


Di'omede Islands: a group of three small islands a 
the middle of Bering's Strait, midway between Asia аы! 
America. 

Diome'des, often anglicized Di^omede or Di'omed т 
Gr. Acoundns): a Greek warrior and King of Argos, celebrated 
in the ancient legends as a son of Tydeus (hence he wa 
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ealled Tydides), and a favorite of Minerva. He fought with 
distinction at the siege of Troy, and, according to Homer, 
ventured to attack Mars, who defended the Trojans. Diome- 
des and Ulysses are said to have carried away the Palladium 
of Troy. Some writers relate that after the capture of Troy 
he settled in Italy. 


Diomedes: a king of the Bistones in Thrace; fabled to 
have fed his horses on human flesh. He was slain by Her- 
cules. 


Diomedes: Latin grammarian of the fourth century. His 
treatise on grammar in three books has considerable value, 
having incorporated much from earlier writers of authority 
now lost. It is printed in the first volume of Keil's edition 
of the Grammatici Latini. M. W. 


Di’on (in Gr. Alav): statesman of Syracuse; b. about 410 
B. с.; inherited an ample fortune from his father. He ac- 
quired great influence at the court of Dionysius the Elder, 
who had married Aristomache, a sister of Dion. He was a 
pupil and intimate friend of Plato, who taught at Syracuse. 
After the accession of Dionysius THE YOUNGER (q. v.), Dion 
persuaded him to invite Plato to return to Syracuse. The 
virtue and austere morals of Dion rendered him obnoxious 
to the dissolute tyrant and his courtiers. He was banished, 
and took refuge at Athens, leaving at Syracuse his wife 
Arete, who was compelled to marry another man. In order 
to revenge himself and liberate his country, he raised a small 
body of troops in 357 B. с., and attacked Syracuse, which he 
occupied without much resistance. He expelled Dionysius, 
but was soon deprived of power by the intrigues of Hera- 
clides. Dion was recalled by the people, but was assassinated 
bv Calippus about 354 в. c. See Life of Dion, by Plutarch, 
who compares him to Mareus Brutus; Cornelius Nepos, 
Dion. 

Dion: See Dro. 

Dionz'a [a name of Venus]: а genus of insectivorous 
plants of the family Droseracew. But one species is known, 
the D. muscipula, or Venus's 
flytrap, which grows upon 
the moist sandy land near 
Wilmington, N.C. It is a 
low perennial herb, having à 
rosette of peculiarly shaped 
leaves which lie flat upon 
the ground. Each leaf has 
a broad wedge-shaped pet- 
iole and a nearly round 
blade. The margins of the 
blade are fringed with bris- 
tly hairs, while the surface 
bears three sensitive hairs 
upon each side of the mid- 
rib. When the sensitive 
hairs are touched by a fly 
the two halves of the blade 
spring up suddenly and in- 
close it, the marginal hairs 
SEI DRE so as to impris- 
on still more securely the 
unfortunate insect. Very 
soon an acid exudation from 
the leaf surface incloses the 
insect and dissolves its soft 
parts. Still later the solu- 
tion is absorbed, leaving nothing but the empty shell and 
hard parts of the insect’s body, when the leaf opens and is 
now ready for the capture of another insect. The plant has 
been grown in conservatories, and has been much studied 
by many botanists. For a further discussion, see the article 
INsecTIvoRous PLANts and the writings of Gray and Dar- 
win, who gave the plant much attention. С.Е, B. 

Dion Cassius: See Dro Cassius. 

Dionys'ia (in Gr. Avovdora): great annual festivals in honor 
of Dionysus (Bacchus); said to have been introduced into 
Greece from Egypt in 1415 B. c. They were of four kinds— 
the rural or lesser, the Lenwan, the Anthesterian, and the 

reat Dionysia. They were chiefly celebrated at Athens. See 
kh, Abhandlung Berliner Akademie (1816-17), pp. 47- 
124. See BACCHANALIA. 

Dionys'ius, Ѕлтхт: called Тнк Great; the most distin- 

рузе convert and disciple of Origen; b. in Alexandria: 
ecame Origen's assistant in the catechetical school in 233; 
bishop of Alexandria in 248 A. D.; was driven out of that 





Dionea: Venus's flytrap. 
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city by severe persecution in 250. In 257 A.D. the persecu- 
tion was renewed, and Dionysius was banished to Libya, but 
he was restored in the year 260. He occupied a moderate 
position amid the controversies of his time, opposing the 
Sabellians, and gently urging the Novatians to be gentle 
with the lapsed. He denied the Apostolic origin of the 
Revelation, attributing it to the Presbyter John. He wrote 
many letters and religious treatises, which are not extant, 
except in fragments, which are found in Migne, Pat. Gr. X., 
and in English translation by 5. D. F. Salmond, in the 
New York edition of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, vol. vi.. TT- 
120. See the monograph on him by Franz Dittrich (Frei- 
burg im Br., 1867), und by Paul Morize (Paris, 1881). D. 
in 265 a.D. His day in the Greek Church is Oct. 3; in the 
Latin Chureh Nov. 17. 

Dionysius Exig'uus: a learned monk: b. in Scythia ;. 
was a friend of Cassiodorus, He lived at Rome, and brought 
out an enlarged and revised Latin translation of a collection 
of apostolical canons and decisions of councils, which laid 
the foundation of canon law. He was the first who dated 
the Christian era from the birth of Christ, and unfortunately 
made it four years too late, so that the common chronology 
which was derived from him is wrong. His name Exiguus, 
"the little," refers either to his small stature or to his low- 
liness of mind, D. about 556. See his works in Migne, Pat. 
Lat. LX VII. 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus (in Gr. Acovéatos б 'AXikapva- 
geús): Greek rhetorician and historian ; b. at Halicarnassus in 
Caria; went to Rome under Augustus, and passed more than 
twenty years in the study of Latin and in the composition 
of a Greek history of Rome, his Roman Antiquities ('Pouai)) 
&pxaioAoyía) in twenty books, of which we have eleven and 
fragments. The theme was selected for its rhetorical oppor- 
tunities. “ History," he says, “is philosophy teaching by 
example," and the speeches are introduced to point the 
lessons of events and to display the resources of the writer's 
art. Of the period which he undertook to represent he had 
no vision. The sturdy Romans of the early republic be- 
came loquacious Greeklings of the early empire. Niebuhr 
was the first to assail the authority of Dionysius, which he 
demolished, but Dionysius used good sources, and can not 
be neglected. As a literary critic, Dionysius is more satis- 
factory than as a historian, and although he is narrow in 
his judgment of larger matters, in all that pertains to ora- 
torical style he is an invaluable guide. Under Roman in- 
fluence he became a passionate partisan of the Attic against 
the Asiatic school of rhetoric, and Demosthenes was his 
canon of excellence. His own style is fluent, and abounds 
in happy turns. D. after 8 a. р. Ed. of all the works by 
Reiske (1774); of the Antiquities by Kiessling in the Teub- 
ner series (1860-70), and by Jacoby (1885). Valuable edition 
of the De Compositione, by Schaefer (1808), of the treatises 
on Thucydides by Kriiger (1823); specimen of a critical edi- 
tion by Usener, De Imitatione (1889), See Blass, De Dionysii 
Halicarnassensis scriptis rhetoricis (1863). 

B. L. GILDERSLEEVE. 

Dionysius Periege’tes: Greek geographer ; author of a 
Description of the Earth in 1,187 hexameters. He flourished 


under Hadrian, and his poem became the great school geog- 
raphy. It was often translated into Latin, e. Ё һу Avienus 
and Priscian, and copiously commented. Ed. by Bern- 


hardy with commentary, 1820; also in Müller, Cur иш 
Greet Minores, vol. ii., 109—452. B. Ls G. 


Dionysius the Areop’agite: mentioned in the Acts of 
the Apostles (chap. xvii. 34) as one of the persons converted 
at Athens by the Apostle Paul. He is supposed to have 
been a member of the court of the Areopagus when Paul 
appeared before that tribunal. According to an early tra- 
dition, he was the first Bishop of Athens, and, according to 
a later tradition, suffered martyrdom there. In France he 
has been confounded with the Dionysius who went as mis- 
sionary bishop to Paris about the middle of the third cen- 
tury, and who is commonly called St. Denys. The spurious 
mystical writings which bear his name, and which had per- 
manent influence in developing Roman Catholic mystical 
theology, attempt to unite Neoplatonie ideas with those 
distinctively Christian. They appear to have had their 
origin in Alexandria during the fifth century. In the ninth 
century they were brought into Western Europe, and trans- 
lated into Latin by Scotus Erigena. They are found in 
Migne, Pat. Gree. IIT., 1 V.; Scotus's version in Pat. Lat. 
CXXII. There is а French translation by J. Dulac (Paris, 
1865). Cf. the treatise by C. M. Schneider (Regensburg, 1884.) 


{8 DIONYSIUS THE ELDER 
Dionysius (Gr. Acoviows) the Elder: tyrant of Syracuse; 

b. about 430 B. с. He was in his youth an obscure private 
citizen, and became a general in the service of the republic 
of Syracuse when Sicily was invaded by the Carthaginians. 
In the year 405 he usurped the supreme power in Syracuse, 
which then ceased to be a republic. He suppressed several 
insurrections of his subjects, and іп 897 B. c. began or re- 
newed hostilities against the Carthaginians, who then held 
some towns in Sicily. His fleet was defeated by the Cartha- 
ginians, who besieged Syracuse, but their success was hin- 
dered by a pestilence, and Dionysius gained a decisive vic- 
tory over them after they had lost great numbers by disease. 
He also captured several towns in Sicily, and made con- 
quests on the Italian peninsula, He was an able ruler, dis- 
played superior political talents, and was one of the most 
o»werful princes of his time. At the request of Dion he 
invited Plato to his court, but the lectures of that philoso- 
pher offended the tyrant, who ordered the captain of a shi 
to take Plato away and sell him asa slave. He was ambi- 
tious of literary fame, and wrote poems and tragedies, some 
of which he sent to the Olympic games, but he failed to ob- 
tain a prize. It is stated that in the latter part of his life 
he was very suspicious, and took many precautions against 
the traitors and conspirators who (he imagined) intended to 
kill him, and there are many stories told of his craft and 
cruelty as a tyrant, as, for example, that of the so-called Ear 
of Dionysius, à cave hewn in the rock, and communicating 
with his room, from which he could hear all that was said 
by his victims in the adjoining prison; but these traditions 
are doubtless exaggerated. D. in 367 B.C.. and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Dionysius. See Grote, History of Greece, 
part ii, chaps, Ixxxi.-Ixxxiii.; Holm, Geschichte Siciliens, 
1i., 92 foll. 


Dionysius the Younger: tyrant of Syracuse; son of 
Dionysius the elder, whom he succeeded in 367 в. с. He 
was indolent, dissolute, and inferior to his father in political 
talents. He was persuaded by Dion (9. v.) to invite Plato to 
his court, but the eloquence and wisdom of that philosopher 
were unavailing to reform him. Dionysius banished Dion, 
wlio in 357 B. c. returned with a small army and expelled the 
tyrant. The latter fled to Locri, and became the despotic 
ruler of that city. Не recovered power in Syracuse about 
the year 346, soon after which the oppressed Syraeusans 
applied for aid to the Corinthians, who sent Timoleon 
with an army in 344 в. с. Dionysius was then deposed, and 
went as an exile to Corinth, where he is said to have taught 
school. 

Dionysius Thrax. or the Thracian: disciple of Aristar- 
chus; composed about 100 в. с. the first Greek grammar 
(Téxvn ypauuarıkh). a famous compendium, which was made 
the basis of grammatical study, and has come down, accord- 
ing to the judgment of well-qualified scholars, substantially 
in its original form. Ed. by Bekker in his Aneedola Grieca., 

Dionysus: See Daccuvs. 


Diophan’tine Analysis [so called from Dropitaxtus 
(q.v): a branch of algebra not reducible to systematic rule, 
which treats of indeterminate problems, principally such as 
involve square or eube numbers, or the relations of the parts 
of right-angled triangles; and in which integral or com- 
mensurable values are found for the indeterminates by means 
of artifices suggested by the nature or conditions of the prob- 
lems themselves. The subject is now generally included in 
the theory of numbers, 

Diophan'tus (in Gr. Aié$avros): Greek mathematician 7 
lived at Alexandria, probably bet ween 200 and 400 д. р. He 
is the author of the most ancient extant treatise on algebra, 
and is the reputed inventor of algebra, according to Lagrange 
and others. He wrote an important work called Arithmetica, 
in thirteen books, of which only six are extant. 


Diop’sis [from Gr. &-, two + Bis, EE н genus of dip- 
terous insects belonging to the family of flies (Museidw) re- 
markable for having the eves and antenne at the end of long, 
horny stalks growing from the sides of the head. In some 
instances the distance of the eves from the head is almost 
as great as the length of the wings. 


Dioptries [from Gr. та бюттркай, science of dioptries: de- 
riv. of ёібттра or Bíomrpoy. names of optical instruments; 
Sid, through + root óm-, sees cf. dyes, view]: that branch of 
geometrical optics which treats of the refraction of light, or 
of the changes which take place in the direction of rays 
transmitted from one medium to another (as from air to 
water, etc.) or through media of varying density. lt is ap- 
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plied chiefly in the construction of telescopes, microscopes 
and other instruments requiring the use of refracting lenses, 
see Optics and Lens; also Littrow, Dioptrik (1830): Prechil. 
Practische Dioptrik (1828); Steinheil, Angewandte Uytit 
(Leipzig, 1890); and Mascart, Traité d'Optique, 

Dioptric System: an arrangement of lenses for contens 
ing light in lighthouses ; devised by Fresnel about 1819, and 
based on the discoveries of Buffon, Condorcet, Brewster, aud 
others. See LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINATION. 

Diora’ma om Gr. Sud, through + pûpa, vision, spee- 
tacle; deriv. of бра», see]: а mode of scenic display invented 
by Daguerre and Bouton, and first exhibited in Parisin 1822 
The painting is viewed through a large aperture or pr» 
scenium, beyond which it is placed at such a distance that 
the light is thrown upon it at а proper angle from the rof, 
which is glazed with ground glass. and can not be wen by 
the spectator, who is In comparative darkness, receiving m 
other light than what is reflected from the painting itself, 
By means of shutters or curtains the light may be diminished 
or increàsed at pleasure; and some parts of the picture beng 
transparent, light may be admitted through it—an artifice 
which secures the advantages of painting in transparency 
without its defects. 

Di'orite: à name given near the beginning of the nine 
teenth century by the French mineralogist Haüy to a гай 
belonging to an important group of granular and masse 
greenstones, which in appearance and structure resemble 
granite, but which in composition differ materially frm 
this rock type.  Diorite is composed essentially of the two 
minerals hornblende and triclinic feldspar (oligocluse, an- 
desine or labradorite). It is to the sharp contrast between 
these constituents that the rock owes its name (Gr. бирео. 
to distinguish), Other minerals may, however, also be pre~ 
ent in varving amounts, giving rise to varieties of the main 
type. Thus the most acid contain free quartz, and аг 
known as quartz-diorite; the hornblende may be parta 
replaced by mica or augite, producing mica-diorite, tiit 
diorite, etc. The most frequent non-essential constituents 
are magnetite, apatite, and sphene. In general appeamure 
and mode of occurrence diorite is so like granite that itis 
as a rule, popularly known by this name. İt is available ir 
all the uses to which granite is applied. | 

In its origin diorite also rede bles granite, It is usnalis 
an igneous rock, which owes its coarse and granular struc 
ture to the fact that it solidified slowly while deeply burt 
in the earth’s crust. In chemical composition diorite x 
about equivalent to the volcanic or surface igneous rock 
called ANDESITE (9. ".), and it occupies an intermediate 8 
sition between granite and gabbro, just as andesite does be 
tween rhyolite and basalt. In many cases diorite has it 
shown to have originated from an augitie rock (сато by 
the gradual alteration of its augite into hornblende. X 
GRANITE, GABBRO, and Rocks. GEORGE II. WILLIAXS. 


Dioscor'ides Peda'nius (in Gr. діоскоорі тх Пели): 
Greek botanist; b. at Anazarba in Cilicia: lived between 3! 
and 200 А. р. He traveled in Asia Minor, Greece, ani 
Italy to procure information about plants, and wrote in 
Greek a celebrated work on materia medica, in which he 
describes or names more than 500 plants, This werk wa 
regarded as the highest authority for fifteen centuries et 
more, and was universally used by medical and botanê 
students. Best edition by Sprengel (2 vols., Leipzig. 1828-9. 

Dioscu'ri (in Gr. Acdoxovpor) (i. e. sons of Zeus): a nate 
given to Castor AND POLLUX (q. т'.). 


Dios’ma [from Gr. sSíosuos, transmitting odor. full of 
odor; 814, through + дети} odor]: a genus of plants of the 
family Rutacee, The buchu leaves are obtained from the 
Diosma crenata and other species. 


Diospolis: See EGYPT, ANCIENT; also THERES. 


Dios’ yros [Gr. Aidoxupos. name of a plant, liter. the 
wheat of Zeus; Aids, genit. of Zeus, Zeus + торбе, wheat: : 
large genus of trees of the ebony family, comprising abo! 
100 species, mostly natives of the tropical parts of the Old 
World. They generally have hard wood, and many of them 
yield edible fruits. The persimmon tree of the Atlante 
U. S. and Mississippi valley (Diospyros virginiana) is W» 
known for its fruit, which becomes edible Inte in autuna 
and for its wood, whieh is used by makers of lasts for s4 
It is represented in Texas and Northern Mexice — 
Diospyros terana (persimmon, ebony, or japote The pA 
min or date-plum (Diospyros lotus) crows in Europe a far 
N. as London, and its fruit is made into preserves or eu? 
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without cooking. Other species are prized in China, Africa, 
and Japan for their fruit. The CALAMANDER-WOOD (g. v.) 
and several other diospyri of Asia are greatly valued for 
their timber, Among these is the true ebony (Diospyros 
ehenum), which grows principally in Ceylon. (See EBONY.) 
Remains of many fossil species are found in the Eocene of 
the US. 

Dip: in geology. the angle of inclination of a stratum to 
the horizon, Where the country is level an inclined stratum 
euts the surface in a line, and the direction of this line is 
called the sérike of the stratum, The direction of the dip 
is at right angles to the strike. The belt. through which a 
stratum is exposed at the surface is called its ow/erop. In а 
level country the outcrop has the same direction as the 
strike; in a hilly or mountainous country it may have a very 
different direction, When strata are moderately regular, 
the line of strike is a very useful fact to determine, as it 
enables the geologist to follow the same bed, and when eon- 
ealed suggests the place where he should seek for it. Beds 
dipping at a high angle are soon lost sight of, being covered 
up with other deposits of newer date. In the direction op- 
ite to that of the dip beds of older date come up from 
Due. or “crop out.” Revised by G. K. G. 


Diph’ilus of Sinope: a master of the new Attic comedy 


anl contemporary of Menander; flourished in the second | 


half of the third century в.с. Не was especially famous 
for the comic effectiveness of his plots. The Casina, dudens, 
and Viduluréic of Plautus were modeled on plays of Diphilus, 
and Terence has borrowed from him in the Adelphi. In 
оше of his pieces he wrote subjects that belonged rather to 
the middle comedy, such as Sappho. Fragments in the 
collections of Meineke, vol. iv., p. 375, foll, and Kock, vol. 
ik. p. 241, foll. B. L. GILDERSLEEVE. 
Diphtheria [from Gr. 5i$3épa. а skin, piece of leather, 
in allusion to the false membrane described ер ап 
acute infectious disease (also called malignant sore throat, 
membranous angina, ete.) characterized by inflammation of 
the mucous membrane of the pharynx, attended. by an 
exudation of lymph, generally assuming the character of а 
false membrane, which may extend into the larynx and air- 
passages, into the oesophagus, and into the mouth, occasion- 
allvalso appearing upon raw or mucous surfaces of other parts 
of the body ; it is also attended by prostration and albumi- 
nuria, which may or may not be persistent. The infectious 
nature of this disease was long suspected, but finally and 
definitely proved. bv the discovery of the specific cause, a 
forin of. bacillus, generally known by the names of the dis- 
eoverers— Klebs-Lótller. Its duration and symptoms are vari- 
able, and the distinctive exudation is by no means of uniform 
appearance, In general, the mucous membrane is congested, 
and the exudation growing from one or more centers, if torn 
away, leaves a bleeding and sensitive surface. The symptoms 
of the disease are those of a profound general depression, 
with fever and nervous disturbances, caused by the absorp- 
tion of poisonous substances produced at the point of. local 
Infection by the action of the bacillus, Mides these 
symptoms there are those called forth by the local disease, 
such as intense sore throat with involvement of neighboring 
lymphatie glands, Ф сиу in breathing when the larynx is 
occluded by membrane, and the like. Laryngeal diphtheria 
Is practically synonymous with croup, though there are cases 
Of membranous croup which can not yet be called diphtheria 
With entire propriety. (See Croup.) The prognosis is always 
grave, no case bons free from danger. The mildest attack 
шах be followed by paralysis or by fatal prostration. No 
routine treatment can be laid down for this disease. In 
mild cases it is permissible to use detergent washes for the 
mouth, and the general treatment may be mainly expectant, 
provided the pulse is firm. The medicinal preparations of 
Inereury seem to have a decided influence in this disease, 
and are borne in very unusual doses, a proof that they sup- 
ply some need of the system. Sulphate of quinia has the 
happiest effects upon many сахех, The inhalation of vapor- 
lad water is an excellent measure. The treatment of the 
Various sequele of diphtheria requires the careful use of 
tonics, sneh as strychnia and iron, with the best hygienic 
conditions, See ANTI-TOXINE. W. р. 
Diphthong [from Gr. 50ф6оууоѕ ; ё:-. two + ф0бууоѕ, sound, 
connected with фӨёууєсба:, emit sound]: the union of two 
vowels pronounced together in one syllable, i. e. with one 
push or impulse of voice; thus ou in lond, o£ in sol. An 
improper diphthong is one which is such only in orthogra- 
Phy, as ea in beat, A genuine diphthong may, on the other 
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hand, be represented by a single vowel sign, аз ? in five 
(pron. fare). B. I. W. 


Diph'yodont: See Тккти, 


Diplograptus [from Gr. бтАбоз, double + ypamrós, marked, 
engraved; ypdpew, write]: a genus of fossil Culenterates of 
the extinct sub-order Graptolithide ү occurring in abun- 
dance in some of the black shales of the Silurian, distin- 
guished from the monograptus by the occurrence of the 
cells in a double row along the slender stem or axis. 

Н. S. W. 


Diploma [Gr. хлора, a folded letter; letter of introduc- 

tion, deriv. of irados, double]: formerly any roval charter 
or letter-patent; so called because under the Roman em- 
rors charters were inseribed on two tablets of copper, 
Joined together so as to fold in the form of a book. The 
charter by which a physician or surgeon is declared qualified 
to practice his profession is called a diploma. The term is 
also applied to the certificate of graduation given to every 
one who has taken a degree in a college or university. 


Diplomacy [deriv. of Diproma (0. ".)]: the art of con- 
ducting the official intercourse between foreign states; it 
is generally managed by ambassadors instructed in the 
policy to be pursued, or by the ministers of foreign affairs. 
Fhe negotiation of treaties forms an important part of the 
duties of these envoys, but frequently they exercise a delicate 
and vet profound influence over the nation with which they 
are sent to deal, In receiving his instructions, much must 
sometimes be left to the discretion of the diplomatist. Very 
early in history heralds and ambassadors are found bearing 
messages from one power to another. Generally these 
messages were special. It is only in modern times that 
diplomatists аге established. permanently in foreign courts 
to watch the interests of their own governments, From the 
very necessities of the ease ambassadors have been held 
personally sacred, since, were it not so. it would be impossible 
for them to venture into unfriendly states. Even among 
barbarians their privileges were respected. When resident 
ambassadors first came to be employed they were looked on 
as spies, but as the usage became general its advantages 
were made manifest. It tends to bring nations nearer to- 
gether, and to make them respect one unother; when there 
are representatives of foreign states in exch country, the 
community of nations is more vividly felt. Ambassadors 
become acquainted. with the laws, institutions, and history 
of the land where they reside; they protect their country- 
men who are there us travelers or residents; they foresee 
difficulties and are able to prevent them; they put their 
countries on their guard against the preparations for war of 
other states; and when they withdraw on account of war 
their absence causes the separation of the two countries to 
make more impression, Even the exchange of compliments, 
the opportunity of representing their country in expressions 
of friendship at public and festive gatherings, as well as by 
condolence and forms of syinpathy—these minor uses of 
resident ministers will not be despised by those who rightly 
estimate the effect of such things on national feeling. 

Revised by T. 5. WOOLSEY. 

Diplomatie Agents: ambassadors, ministers, and other 
representatives accredited by & sovereign or government to 
other sovereigns or governments, Every party to interna- 
tional law is a treaty-making power, and every such power 
must act by some representative. No inferior community, 
no body of lower grade than a state, no orgunization trving 
to become a state but not yet recognized as such, is entitled 
to send representatives abroad who have international rights. 
Bulgaria and Egypt, for instance, do not enjoy the right 
of embassy, being under the suzerainty of the Porte. How 
far the members of a confederation possess this right will 
depend upon the terms of their union, Thus in the Ger- 
manie confederation the right remained to the individual 
states Composing it, while in the U. N. and in Switzerland it 
reposes in the general government only, In a personal union, 
like that binding Norway to Sweden, one set of diplomatie 
agents represents the two countries and their one sovereign. 
A province, or colony, or city may have agents in foreign 
lands, but such persons have none of the rights of ambassa- 
dors, This term, ambassador, may be used generically to 
include various grades or kinds of diplomatie ministers, and 
it is often used also to denote one, and generally the Arghest, 
class of such ministers, Other words are /egetes and nun- 
cios, usually denoting representatives of the pope: chargés 
d'affaires, a term for a lower grade of ambassadors; envoys 
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and plen?polentiaries, which latter term. generally means 
less than its derivation implies. There are again ambassa- 
dors sent for a particular object, and others whose functions 
relate to all the political transactions of one nation with an- 
other; there are temporary and resident ambassadors ; there 
are also persons who discharge the office without taking the 
nane. Thus kings or commanders of armies sometimes 
negotiate treaties, АП ambassadors, of whatever rank they 
may be, have the privileges which belong to this class of 
persons by the law of nations, 

As for the relative rank of diplomatie agents, the rules 
laid down by the plenipotentiaries of the eight leading pow- 
ers concerned in the Congress at Vienna are generally fol- 
lowed, together with the supplementary rule adopted at 
Aix-la-Chapelle in 1818. The ranks are—(1) ambassadors, 
legates, or nuncios; (2) envoys, ministers, or others accred- 
ited to sovereigns: (3) resident. ministers; (4) chargés Caf- 
faires accredited to ministers of foreign affairs or secretaries 
of state. . 

The distinctions between these classes are not very clear. 
Ambassadors represent the person of their sovereign, and 
are received with almost equal dignity. Agents of the sec- 
ond class represent their sovercign in his affairs rather than 
in his person. Resident ministers deal usually with the 
state department, though representing in some degree the 
person and dignity of their sovereign. They are treated 
with less ceremony than ambassadors or envoys, Chargés 
d'affaires represent their foreign ministers опу. In the dip- 
lomatic service of the U. S. ambassadors are now employed 
in some cases, but minister resident 15 the rank customary, 
and previous to 1893 no diplomatie agent of higher rank 
than that of envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary ever represented the U. 5, in foreign countries. 

In each elass or rank the diplomatie employees take pre- 
eedence among themselves according to the date of the 
oflicial notification of their arrival. When the ministers of 
several powers sign acts or treaties in common the order of 
signature is determined by lot. These rules eut off some of 
the «quarrels between ambassadors of different nations in re- 
gard to rank and national honor, which were not infrequent 
їп earlier times. It may be noticed here that one minister 
may be accredited to two different powers; on the other 
hand, two of the smaller states may be represented by а 
single agent at one court. 

Ambassadors have had from very early times a sacred 
character, which has been sometimes accounted for by their 
being originally persons of a religious order: but it is better 
tosay that the office was protected bv religious sanctions 
on account of its great importance and because without per- 
sonal inviolability it could not be usefully administered. 
The ancient herald became a sacred person because he could 
not otherwise safely mediate between armed men. The am- 
bassador needs for his protection the same sanctions, and, 
as he represents the highest interests of a state, it is a great 
crime to treat him with indignity or injury. There is a 
difference between the ambassadors of ancient and those of 
modern times, consisting especially in ZAzs—that the former 
were sent for a temporary purpose, and returned after com- 
leting their work: but the latter, since the time of Louis 
ХІ. of Franee and Ferdinand the Catholic of Spain, have 
generally resided in the foreign country for a considerable 
time. The resident minister is now expected to make him- 
self acquainted with the politics of the country where he 
lives, to calculate the chances of war and peace, to use a 
constant Influence in behalf of his own country: and thus, 
since this custom began, nations have felt themselves more 
secure than before, As intercourse is suspended by war, 
ambassadors, on the outbreak of a war or in expectation of 
it, ure either dismissed or summoned home, When peace 
returns, the renewal of intercourse is marked by the parties 
receiving each other’s diplomatie representatives. 

An ambassador represents the sovereign or the sovereignty 
of his country. In a republic the power of appointing such 
officers is determined by the constitution or the laws, but 
Instructions are given by the executive authority. In the 
U. S. diplomatic agents are appointed by the President with 
the confirmation of the Senate, [n most. monarchies the 
king or emperor appoints those who represent him in foreign 
courts, but this he does as the head of the government. 
Hence, when a sovereign is deposed and is no longer the ac- 
tual head of the adininistration, other countries are not 
hound to reeognize his ambassadors, nor, on the other hand. 
are they bound to receive those of a new sovereign de 
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preferences, is the same which holds good when new states 
are recognized, When the de facto government is acquiesced 
in by a country, and is in orderly operation, other countries 
will enter into new diplomatie relations with it. If адыш: 
of the old and displaced authority are received also, they 
will have no rank, and to do this at all after an established 
state of things exists in the revolutionized country is an un- 
friendly proceeding, implying a hope that there may be à 
counter-revolution. 

There is no positive obligation on the part of one siate t» 
enter into illic relations with another. But if sih 
relations have been customary, to break them off is proef of an 
unfriendly disposition. As a rule, a government will accept 
the agent accredited to it without question. Ilis socia! po 
sition, religion, profession, training, and fortune are matters 
which concern only his own state. But there are certam 
reasons which will warrant a country in declining to receive 
him. If he be a notoriously bad character, it will ili as 
cord with the dignity of a state to do so. 1f he be a subject 
of the country to which he is sent, he may be objected ta, 
since his diplomatic immunities will conflict with the rights 
which that country has over him. Mr. Burlingame, for in- 
stance, the negotiator of a number of treaties with foreign 
powers in behalf of China, was treated with in the U. N. as 
а special agent and not as an envoy, since he was stlia 
U. S. citizen. If a proposed minister has expressed views 
hostile to the government to which he is aceredited, or 
merely if he is personally disagreeable or EN to 
it, n persona non grata, his coming may be declined, thong’ 
not without explanation, for one of his chief duties is ta 
foster friendly relations between the two countries, and if 
his character, sentiments, or antecedents render this wors 
clearly impossible, he may be fairly objected to. Thus in 
1892, China declined to receive Senator Henry W. Blair, t»- 
cause he had spoken in Congress in favor of the exclusion 
of Chinese from the U. S. and had denounced the Mongolian 
race, But if an ambassador is received he is entitled to ali 
the privileges of his office, whatever may have been his hi- 
tory, as when, in 1888, Mr. Carl Schurz was sent by the Us. 
to Prussia and fulfilled his mission, though a political exile 
from that country. 

The privileges of ambassadors may he comprised under 
the terms inviolability and exterritoriality. As the privi- 
leges themselves are, in great part at least. due to comi. 
and as the feelings of men will change from age to age with 
changes of civilization and greater closeness of intercourse, 
these terms, especially the second, may vary somewhat in 
their extent of meaning. It will not be safe to give to ex 
territoriality the broadest meaning it can bear, and then 
from that meaning deduce the privileges accorded. We 
must inquire what is the general understanding of the pr~ 
ent age 1n regard to the position whieh an ambassador mar 
take in a foreign land, and then perhaps it may happen 
that his own country will somewhat contract his latitude -f 
privilege. The privileges in question аге (v) invielabilits 
of person; that is, exemption from all violence. whether 
proceeding from the public authority or from private рет 
sons, The exceptions to this rule are that the public ai- 
thority, when he has committed a gross crime, may send 
him beyond the borders, using so much force as is necessity 
for this end; and that private persons do net lose ther 
rights of self-defense if he is an aggressor, (4) He has va- 
rious privileges, summed up in the word exterritoriality. 
which amount to exemption from the operation of formin 
law. There is no departure from the theory of his oflice it 
when he returns home he is called to account for transi- 
tions pronounced to be illegal by his country’s laws ж 
take place while he resides abroad, and if he commits 3 
crime such trial is a matter of course. His first. privile z— 
which may be referred to his inviolable character, as well аз 
to his exterritorial—is his eremption from the eriminil jn 
risdiction of the country where he is resident, If there he 
commits crimes, acknowledged to be such by the mom! 
sense of mankind, he ean поб be tried or punished, but ea! 
be required to leave the land, and only in ап extreme cis, 
if he refuses to do this, can foree be applied. He can ne’ 
be forced to testify in a eriminal case where he has been wit 
ness fo the act, though his government may instruct him to 
do во, Не сап not commit treason, but he ean abet treis 
and be a party to revolutionary measures, vet his pun 
ment must be left to his own sovereign and country, Some 
of the older British lawyers, as Sir Matthew Hale, Шош! 
that any capital offense except treason—as rape, murder, Т 


Jacto. The rule here, apart from dynastie and political | theft—might subject an ambassador to indictinent and tr 
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like other aliens; and still later it was held that for crimes 
committed by them against those moral laws which keep all 
societies together they might be brought to justice like 
other offenders. But this opinion would hardly find favor 
аг present. Both the law and the feeling of England have 
inereased in the respect: they attach to these foreign repre- 
sentatives. The need of a rule is obvious, for if subject to 
arrest. and trial an ambassador might not be able to dis- 
charge his functions. (© The diplomatie agent is exempt 
from the т jurisdiction of the land where he is resident. 
This exemption is conceded to him everywhere, although it 
is not strictly necessary for the discharge of his duties. If 
he contracts debts, the only remedy is by appeal to his sov- 
ercign or by suit in his country’s courts after his return 
home, The laws of the U. S. include distress for rent 
among other legal remedies which ure denied to the ered- 
itors of a foreign minister, Moreover, it is not enough that 
he be free from the consequences of conviction; no sult 
avainst him should be brought. In the case of M. Drouet. 
а Belgian secretary of legation in 1854, the British courts 
denied this, but if this principle held there would be no 
real immunity. (7) The hotel also and the goods of an am- 
bassador have the same immunity from loeal jurisdiction. 
As far as he himself and his retinne are concerned, his 
house is a sanctuary, but the immunity will not allow him 
to defy the law of the land by sheltering transgressors, It 
isadmitted, on all hands, at the present day that criminals 
belonging to the country of his residence, if not his serv- 
ants at the time of the erime, may be searched for and 
seized in his hotel, and that all the force necessary for 
effecting an entrance for this purpose may be applied. (e) 
By national comity the personal effects of the foreign min- 
ister and the articles from abroad which he needs for him- 
self and his family are exempt from duties, Не is also free 
from the payment of local taxes, except upon real property 
not used by him for legation purposes. Even on the lega- 
tion property, owned by himself or his government, taxes 
are levied in some states, and certainly all police, sewerage, 
street, or other local dues should be paid, though they are not 
vollectible by process of law. In the U.S. the rule of reci- 
procity is observed, water. paving, and sewerage dues and 
taxes on legation property being collected if similar property 
owned by the U. S. in the country of the foreign minister 
in question be taxed, He is liable to the payment of tolls 
and postage, but ean not be compelled to have troops quar- 
ul upon him. Formerly, ambassadors abused their privi- 
lege of having goods passed free of duty through the cus- 
tom-house, and, as Bynkershoek, near the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, charges upon them, they imported mer- 
chandise which they afterward sold. The same abuse con- 
tinued for some time afterward, and was, when discovered, 
complained of in more than one country. A minister of 
the: L. S. in Spain has been charged with making importa- 
tions for himself on account of certain merchants. It is 
Plain that exemptions from duties were never intended to 
cover any articles besides those intended for the use of the 
embassy, and it would be no breach of comity to have even 
this privilege taken away. (f£) Liberty of worship. "This is 
allowed in all Christian lands, and even beyond. their bor- 
ders, to ambassadors, their families, and, by a stretch of 
comity, to other persons belonging to the same nation, but 
co-religionists with the ambassador, if subjects of the state in 
Whose bounds he resides, are permitted only by sufferance 
to be present. This exemption, of course, has no signifi- 
ance where, as in the U. S. all religions are free; and it 
has, at least in one instance, been claimed that, where there 
was already a church of the religion which the foreign min- 
ister professes, the permission to set up another for himself 
might be denied him. The jealousies of Catholic and Prot- 
etant Christians in times past have led to the rule that 
the ambassador’s worship must be prirefe, and even. house- 
worship, without bell, organ, or other sign making it known 
to the publie, and that the chaplain must not appear in his 


eanonicals, The reasons for this freedom of worship are ob- 
vious, No state could with any regard for its own dignity 


consent to send a minister to another court where he was 
forbidden to exercise his own or his country's religion, and 
no honest or honorable man would be willing to represent 
his government. where such prohibition existed. (у) That 
the foreign minister may freely discharge his functions he 
must have some assurance of having his retinue at com- 
mand, Accordingly, his family, the secretary of legation, 
and the other officials who compose his train have the same 
exemptions which are conceded to him. In this privilege 
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his servants are usually included, as well as the bearers of 
his dispatches, The dispatches themselves, as well as the 
embassy records, are of course inviolable. But it should 
not be forgotten that these immunities are granted а foreign 
diplomatie agent solely in order to enable him to transact 
his business unfettered and. smoothiv, and they should. be 
construed strictly and in accord with this principle. No 
minister wishes to make his residence а place of refuge for 
criminals, If such escape to him, they should be surren- 
dered; even his own servants m most cases should be 
handed over to the local authorities for trial. (A) If the 
state itself has no direct. control over an ambassador's 
suite, it is evident that he ought to have, but how much 
power he may use over them is а matter, in part, for his 
own country to decide. In former times the jurisdiction 
of foreign ministers was almost as great as that of consuls 
from Christian states in Mohammedan countries, When 
Sully, then Marquis of Rosny, represented the French court 
in England in 1603, one of his train having killed an Eng- 
lishman in a quarrel, a jury of Frenchmen was called to- 
gether, found the man guilty, and delivered him over to the 
Euglish authorities for execution, It is evident that such 
exercise of high justice would not now be allowed in any 
Christian state, and no notice would be taken of such a pro- 
cedure, The ambassador now will collect evidence in erimi- 
nal cases and send a member of his suite home for trial, un- 
less indeed he prefers, as already suggested, to turn him over 
to the local law. Nor has he properly any ever jurisdiction 
except that of a voluntary kind, such as receiving and legal- 
izing testaments and affixing his seal. “The right of conten- 
tious jurisdiction is nowhere,” according to Heffter ($ 216), 
~ conceded to ambassadors in Christian countries, even over 
the people of his suite.” In Oriental countries, however, a 
certain degree of Jurisdiction, both civil and criminal, is often 
conferred upon resident ministers and consuls by treaty. 
See EXTERRITORIALITY and Consus. (© Has the ambassa- 
dor such a kind of inviolability that third parties—for in- 
stance, enemies of his country—are bound to respect his ofli- 
cial immunities? The answer given by history is that one 
enemy has had no seruple at capturing negotiators of the 
other, and at treating them like every other foe in war. 
Further, although a friendly power would be regarded as 
committing a hostile act if it seized or imprisoned such a 
person, vet it might refuse him transit through its territory, 
and in the act of transit, if he were found passing into a 
hostile country, he might be prevented from pursuing his 
journey, for his diplomatie rights hold good only in the 
country to which he is sent. Cases have occurred also where 
foreign ministers were arrested in a third country on account 
of pecuniary obligations contracted there. But there is no 
right to seize even an enemy saimnbassador on a neutral ship, 
much less on neutral soil. Where one country is invaded by 
another, neutral ambassadors there resident have the right of 
personal inviolability, and should be permitted free inter- 
course with their own government and with that to which 
they are accredited. Yet during the siege of Paris in 1871 
the U.S. minister was allowed to send his dispatches through 
the German lines only unsealed, which was stretching bellig- 
erent rights unduly. (7) The ambassador's rights begin 
when he lands in the country to which he is sent, and con- 
tinue until he leaves its soil; and this whether he is received 
or not, and whether or not peaceful relations continue be- 
tween his country and that to which he is sent. On his ar- 
rival at the court to which he is commissioned he is expected 
to producesfhis letter of credence—which is sometimes ac- 
companied by one of recommendation—and his full power, 
which indicates the subjects on which he is authorized to 
treat and the amount of power with which he is Invested. 
According to their rank, some envoys are accredited directly 
to the sovereign of the country, and some to the minister or 
secretary for foreign affairs; in either case diplomatie busi- 
ness will usually be transacted with the latter. After an 
audience with the sovereign or ehief executive, at which the 
original letter of credence is presented, the official character 
and capacity of the new diplomat are established. Ie will 
then pay visits of etiquette to the members of the diplomatic 
corps, and in other respects conform to the usages and cere- 
monial of his place of residence, remembering that his use- 
fulness must largely depend upon his tact, breeding. tem- 
per. sense, and ability to transact business smoothly as well 
as skillfully. (A) The ceremonial of departure is as formal 
as that of reception. The mission of a diplomatie agent 
may end from several causes, He may have accomplished 
the purpose for which he was sent if this was a specific one. 
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He may be recalled for promotion elsewhere; because he is 
distrusted ; to indicate relations which are inconsistent with 
friendly intercourse. Thus in 1891 the Italian agent, Baron 
de Fava, was withdrawn from Washington because of the 
lynching of Italian subjects at New Orleans, on Mar. 14 of 
that year. His recall may be requested by the state to which 
he is accredited on account of his intrigues or misconduct. 
The death of the sovereign sending or receiving him, or a 
change in the form of government in either state, will also 
terminate his mission, though it may be readily revived by 
fresh credentials from or to the new sovereign, or from the 
new government if it has secured recognition. 

By Article III., 55 1, 2, of the Constitution of the U.S. the 
Supreme Court was given original jurisdietion in all cases 
affecting diplomatie agents and consuls. 

By the statute of Apr. 30, 1790, all writs or processes 
aimed at their persons or property and including their 
suites and households are declared null and void under 

nalty. Laws to enforce these diplomatie privileges have 
been widely enacted in other countries. Т. S. WooLsEY. 


Diplomaties [deriv. of DipLoma (q. v.)]: the science of 
diplomas, i. e. of ancient legal documents. It classifies their 
parts, tests their genuineness, studies the circumstances of 
their creation, and thus determines their worth as historical 
evidence. ‘Their dates and seals draw into its province his- 
torical chronology and sigillography. Until the nineteenth 
century palwography, the art of deciphering ancient hand- 
writing, was counted a part of diplomatics; but the two are 
now distinct sciences. Diplomatics was, in 1681, brought 
into existence as a science, and given a name, by the De Re 
Diplomatica of the Benedictine Mabillon. Its principles 
were more fully developed in the Nouveau Traité de Diplo- 
matique (1750-65) of Toustain and Tassin. The most elabo- 
rate modern treatise is Bresslau’s Urkundenlehre für Deutsch- 
land und Italien; but the one comprehensive handbook is 
Giry's admirable Manuel de Diplomatique (Paris, 1894). 
Leists Katechismus der Urkundenlehre із a convenient 
primer. See PALJEOGRAPHY. GEORGE L. Burr. 


Diplopoda: See МҮвтАРОРрА. 


Diplozo'ón [from Gr. mados, double + (gov, animal]: a 
parasitic trematode worm which, in the adult condition, is 
a veritable double animal. The young animals, formerly 
known as diporpa, have each & dorsal and a ventral sucking 





Anatomy of diplozoiin, enlarged after Nordmann: a, mouth ; b m, 
suckers ; c, digestion tract ; f, excretory tubes ; g k, reproductive 
organs. 

disk. Two of these come together, adhere to each other, 

and finally grow into one—the Diplozoón—shaped like the 

letter X. The genus has not been found in America, but is 
not uncommon in Europe upon the gills of the breams. 
J. S. K. 


Dipnoi, dip'no-i [from Gr. &-, double + тиеу, to breathe]: 
an almost extinct group of fish-like forms which show affini- 
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ties toward the Ganoids and the Batrachia. The skeleton is 
partly cartilaginous, partly converted into bone. The skull 
consists of but few bones, while the strong jaws have but 
few very large teeth. Оп either side of the throat are four, 
or fewer, gill-slits, while respiration is mostly accomplished 
by means of one or two lung-like organs homologous with 
the swim-bladder of the true fishes. The heart has a mus 
cular conus arteriosus with internal valves, and there is 4 
spiral valve in the intestine as in the Ganoids. The body is 
covered with scales (large in the Australian, small in the other 
forms), and the two pairs of fins are weak, in the Protopte- 
rus having an axial skeleton with rays оп one side, in Cem- 
todus with rays on both sides. "The species popularly known 
as lungfishes are divided into two groups—i1) Monopneu- 
monia, with large scales, four large teeth in the upper and 
two in the lower jaw; a single symmetrical lung: (2) Ji- 
— with small scales, small teeth, and two lungs 
o the first belongs the genus Ceratodus, with two species 
from Australia; to the second the genera Protopterus, with 
one African species, and Lepidosiren, with a single species 
from Brazil. This distribution indicates great antiquity, a 
view which receives support in the fact that Ceralodus ot- 
curs in rocks of Permian age. The African lungfish lives in 
the streams of equatorial Africa, and at the dry season it 
burrows into the mud, where it forms “ cocoons,” which have 
an opening for breathing and which are frequently shipped 
as curiosities to Europe. Specimens of all four species are 
comparatively rare in collections, only two individuals of 
the South American species being known. J. S. KINGSLEY. 


Dip of the Horizon: in navigation, the apparent берге 
sion of the sea horizon, or line between ocean and sky, below 
a horizontal line going out from the eye of the observer. It 
arises from the rotundity of the earth. It varies with the 
state of the air, but its amount, in minutes of arc, is nearly 
equal to the square root of the number of feet the eve of the 
observer is above the ocean. The following table shows the 
dip at different heights in feet : 
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Dippers: popular name of birds of the genus Crnelus and 


family Cinclide which contains the ouzels, found in Europe, 
Asia, and America. "They feed chiefly on mollusks and «n 
aquatic insects and their Јагут, which they seek in clear 
lakes and streams, frequently diving with great facility, and 
moving about under water by means of their wings Ther 
resemble the wren in their manner of dipping the head, ac 
companied with an upward jerking of the tail. The dip 
pers build very curious nests of interwoven moss, having 
the entrance in one side. 

The term is frequently applied on the New England сга 
to small ducks and diving fowl, especially to the bufflchead 
(Charitonetta albeola) and the ruddy duck (Erinmaturn 
rubida). Revised by Е. A. Levas. 

Dipping Needle: an instrument showing the magneti 
dip. hen a magnetic needle is hung within a stirrup ® 
аз to move freely in a vertical direction, and the whole sv 
tem is suspended by a thread, it will adjust itself in the 
magnetic meridian, and its pole will dip toward the north 
pole of the earth. Such a needle is called a dipping needle, 
and its deviation from the horizontal line is its inclination. 
When the needle is curried nearer the magnetic pole the in- 
clination increases. Sir James Ross in 1832 saw the dipping 
needle stand within one minute of a degree of the vertical 
position near Baffin's Bay. Approaching the equator, I ' 
comes less and less inclined, until a point is vouched at which 
it is horizontal. This point will be in the magnetic equator 
or line of no dip, which is near, but not coincident with, the 
equator of the earth. When tracing the lines of equal dip 
on а Mercator’s map, we find that. they coincide in а remark 
able manner with the isothermals or lines of equal mean 
temperature, indicating a close connection of the distribu: 
tion of heat with that of magnetism, and seemingly а coar 
mon cause for both. 


DIPSACELE 


The inclination, like the declination, is subject to periodic 
and secular variations. Since 1671 it has steadily diminished 
at the rate of three to five minutes a year. 


Dipsacew : See Tease, FAMILY. 


Dip’sas [Gr. 8:045, -ббоз, name of а venomous serpent, 
whose bite caused intense thirst, deriv. of ofpe, thirst]: a 
genus of non-venomous serpents belonging to the Colu- 
bride; natives of the warmer parts of America and Asia. 
They are tree-snakes, greatly elongated in form, and having 
abroad, thick head; some are of large size. Etymologically 
the name is inappropriate. 


Dip-sector: an instrument constructed on the principle 
of the SEXTANT (q. v.) for ascertaining the dip of the 
horizon. 


Dipsomania m Gr. dlya, thirst + uavía, madness]: in 
pathology, à morbid craving for alcoholic drinks, sometimes 
called methomania. The disease has been successfully 
treated in “inebriate asylums” in various countries, The 
term is also sometimes applied to DELIRIUM TREMENS (9. v.). 


Dip’tera [from Gr. 8brrepos, having two wings: бє, two + 
ттербу, sine the order of true inseets which includes the 
flies. They are the most differentiated (highest) of all insects, 
and are characterized by having the various mouth parts so 
modified into & piereing and sucking organ that the different 
elements can only with ditheulty be traced. The eyes ure very 
large; theanterior wings alone are of use in flight, the second 
pair are reduced to short clubbed ** halteres " or “ balancers,” 
the latter name given in allusion to the fact that without 
them the fly can no longer direct its flight. In their develop- 
ment the flies undergo what is known as a “complete meta- 
morphosis" The larve, commonly known as maggots, are 
usually footless, and some have lost the sense organs and 
biting mouth parts. In some (Coaretata) the pupa is in- 
ied in a hardened pupa case; in others (Obtecta, e. g. 
the inosquito) the pupa is free and capable of motion. "The 
Diptera are divided into two sub-orders: (1) Brachycera (Gr. 
Bpax?s, short + «épas, horn) with short antennm, Here be- 
long the common house-tlies, blow flies, bat flies, and the like, 
as well as certain forms which. like the sheep louse, have so 
degenerated by parasitism that they have lost the wings. 
(2) Vemacera (Gr. viua, thread + кера, horn) with long, often 
feathered, antenna, containing the midges, the mosquitoes, 
gall flies, Hessian flies, and the like. The fleas (APHANIP- 
TERA, q. t.) are Sometimes placed here. See ENTOMOLOGY. 
J. S. KINGSLEY. 


Dipterocar’ pus [from Gr. Sízrepos, two-winged + карб, 
fruit]: a genus of resinous trees of the family Dipterocarpee, 
including about fifty species, all natives of tropical Asia. 
l'hey are large trees with opposite simple, entire or dentate 
leaves, clusters of large white flowers, each with a tubular, 
five-cleft calyx, which in fruit has two greatly enlarged 
lobes, petals” five, stamens many, Ovary superior, three- 
celled, each cell with two ovules. D. turbinatus of India 
attains the height of 200 feet, and is valuable not only for 
its durable timber, but also for an oil which is used in medi- 
cine and the arts. Other species yield resins. C. E. B. 


Dip'terus [from Gr. 8ímrepos, two-winged; 8v, two + 
хтєербә, wing]: a genus of ganoid fishes whose fossil re- 
mains comprising two species are found in the Old Red 
sandstone. They have a large and flattened head, and 
double anal and dorsal fins, opposite to each other. 


Diptych, dip'tik [from Gr. 8brruxos, of double fold; 8, 
WO + wruxh, wrvt, fold, connected with mréscew, to fold]: 
in the later times of the Roman empire, a pair of tablets 
of ivory or wood, covered on one side with wax. This form 
had been in use from early times, but the name is generally 
Elven to the presentation tablets given as presents by con- 
suls and questors, under the empire. A number of these 
of the fifth and sixth centuries remain; they are elaborately 
"ved, contain the name and titles of the consul, and were 
: Istributed by him among his friends on entering his office. 

п опе side of the sacred diptych were inscribed the names 
M: oe. and on the other those of deceased, ecclesiastics 
i henetactors of the clergy, which were read during serv- 

tro A deacon. dg mu often decorated with scenes 

: m biblical history, Diptychs are still used in the East- 

m churches, See TRIPTYCH. 


Dire: See EuwENIDES. 


А ircen: nom de plume of the Brazilian poet Tomas 
NTONIO Gonzaga (q. v.). 
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Director [Lat. deriv. of diri gere, dírec'tua, direct, con- 
trol ; di (dis-), apart + regere, direct]: one who directs or 
manages; usually one of a number of individuals whose 
duty it is to conduct the affairs of certain enterprises, such 
as banks, railways, insurance companies, ete. Directors are 
usually elected by the stockholders from their own number ;. 
they have the right of supplying casual vacancies, and may 
delegate their powers to committees of such number as they 
may judge expedient. The title is also usually given to the 
chief officer or superintendent of an astronomical or physical 
observatory. 

Directory (in Fr. directoire): in French history, the ex- 
ecutive body of the French republic established by the con- 
stitution of 1795 which represented moderate republicanism 
and marked the downfall of the Jacobins. This constitu- 
tion vested the legislative authority in the Council of Five 
Hundred with the exclusive right of initiating the laws and 
in the eouncil of the ancients consisting of 250 members. 
who considered the laws proposed by the former body. The 
Directory consisted of five persons ealled directors (direc- 
teurs), who were selected by the Council of Elders from a. 
list of candidates presented by the Council of Five Hun- 
dred. Their names were Barras, Carnot, Larevelliére de Lé- 
peaux, Letourneur, and Rewbell. One of them retired every 
year, and was succeeded by another chosen in the same way. 

ach director presided for three months in turn. They 
eame into power at a time when France was involved in war 
with nearly all Europe, and was distracted by domestic fac- 
tions. ‘The French armies gained many victories under this. 
régime, but the home policy of the Directory was unpop- 
ular. The Directory was divided into two parties, and the 
majority, consisting of Barras, Larevelliére de Lépeaux, and 
Rewbell, removed their adversaries by the coup d'état of the 
18th Fructidor (Sept. 4, 1797). In 1797 the directors were 
Barras, Ducos, Gohier, Moulins, and Sievés. The growing 
popularity of Napoleon, the dissension in the government, 
and above all the disastrous results of its military policy in 
1799, prepared the way for its overthrow by the coup d'état 
of the 18th Brumaire (Nov. 9, 1799), in which Napoleon, his: 
brother Lucien, and Sievés were the chief actors. See Ва- 
rante, Histoire du Directoire (1855). See FRANCE. 

Directory: & book containing the names of the inhabi- 
tants of а city arranged in alphabetical order, together with. 
the place of business or residence or both. The first Lon- 
don directory, A Collection of the Names of Merchants, ete., 
was published in 1677. In the U.S., as in Great Britain, 
every town of importance has its own directory. In several 
States there are also published State directories. In New 
York city the earliest published was in 1786—a small 
volume of eighty-two pages with about 900 names. 


Directrix, plu. Directrices [femin. of director, formed on 
analogy of Lat. Ја nifrüir: ja nitor, ge'netrir: ge'nitor]: in 
geometry, a line which serves for the description of a curve 
or surface. The directrix of а conic is a right line perpen- 
dicular to the axis, whose distance from any point on the 
curve bears a constant ratio to the distance of the same 
point from the focus. Quadric surfaces have also directrices. 
possessing analogous properties. When a surface is con- 
ceived to be еа by the motion of a line, right ог 
curved, which always rests on other fixed lines, the latter 
are sometimes called directrices, but more frequently direct- 
ing lines or directors, the former being distinguished as the 
generator. 

Dirge [M. Eng. dirige = Lat. dirige, direct, 2d sing. 
impv. of dir'gere; the initial word of the funeral hymn 
beginning: “ Dirige Domine, Deus meus, in conspectu tuo 
viam meam " (Direct, O Lord, my God, my way in thy sight), 
Ps, v. 8.]: a hymn of a mournful character sung at funerals, 
much used in the services of the Roman Catholic Church. 


Dirk: See DAGGER, 


Dirschau, deershow: a town of Prussia, province of 
West Prussia, on the river Vistula, and on the railway from 
Berlin to Dantzie, 20 miles S. S. E. of Dantzie (see map of 
German Empire, ref. 2-J). It has a railway bridge 2,843 
feet in length, machine-works, tanneries, sugar-refineries, 
ete., and a transit trade by the river. Pop. (1890) 11,897. 

Dis ү from weak form (div.-) of same stem as in Ju- 
piler (dieu-), or, as some hold, a contraction of dives, rich, 
cf. vAoórov]: a name of Pluto, sometimes applied to the in- 
fernal regions. See PLUTO. 

Disability : in law, the quality or state of being inca- 
pable of enjoying certain legal benefits or of doing a legal 


si DISAPPOINTMENT, CAPE 


act: also, the fact or cireumstance which makes a person so 
incapable. Phe disability is either absolute, as in the case 
of outlawry or attainder, or it is partial, as in the case of 
infaney and coverture, It may arise from the act of God, 
of the law, of the person himself, or of his ancestor. See 
CAPACITY, Revised by F. STURGES ALLEN. 


Disappointment, Cape: See Care DISAPPOINTMENT., 


Disciples of Christ: a religious body often, in the South- 
ern and Western U. S.. called the “Christian Church.” or 
"Church. of Christ "; sometimes " Campbeilites,” a name 
which is repudiated, however, as they are opposed to all 
party or sectarian names. 

Oriqin.—]n Sept. 1809, Thomas Campbell, a minister in 
the Seceders’ branch of the Presbyterian Church, who had 
migrated from North Ireland. in 1807 to Western Pennsvl- 
хаша, being grieved by the bitterness of party spirit among 
Christians of different denominations, issued a * declaration 
aud address” deploring the divided state of the Church and 
the evils resulting therefrom, and urging, as the only remedy 
for this state of things, a complete restoration of primitive 
apostolie Christianity—its faith, its doctrine, its ordinances, 
and its life, and the consequent rejection of all creeds or 
confessions of. faith which stood in the way of such return 
to the ancient order of things. An association was formed, 
called the Christian Association of Washington, Pa.. for the 
purpose of promoting the principles set forth in this new 
declaration of independence, About this time Alexander 
Campbell, son of Thomas Campbell, arrived on the scene, 
fresh from his studies at Glasgow University, Scotland, be- 
ing then in his twenty-first vear, and having but recently 
dedicated his life to the ministry, He threw himself heart- 
ily into the new movement, and by his ability, learning, 
and force of character soon. became its recognized leader. 
It was not the intention of the Campbells at. first to form а 
distinct religious body, but so to leaven the churches with 
the principles they advocated as gradually to effect the 
needed reforms, Failing. however, to find hospitality or 
even tolerance for their plea within the fellowship of any of 
the denominations, they found themselves compelled, by the 
necessities of the case, to assume an independent. position. 
Accordingly, the Brash Run church was organized on May 
4, 1511, being the first. congregation formed by the new 
movement. 

Basis of Union.—In assuming an independent. position, 
the reformers, as they were then called, dil not cease their 
plea for Christian union, which they believed it their special 
mission to promote, Hence in forming the first church 
they were careful not to include anything in the terms of 
fellowship which the Scriptures did not expressly. warrant. 
A favorite motto at this time was, * Where the Scriptures 
speak, we speak: where the Scriptures ure silent, we are 
silent.” Under this rule, first enunciated in the * declara- 
tion and address " of Thomas Campbell, they felt compelled 
to surrender some tenets and practices which they had 
hitherto held as binding, and to adopt others which they 
had heretofore disregarded. Having, however, repudiated 
the authority of human creeds, they felt. free to make such 
changes as would bring them into strictest harmony with 
the Word of God. and enable them the more effectively to 
plead for union on a divine basis, In vielding the practice 
of infant baptism because they could. find no seriptural 
authority for it, and. in adopting immersion as the proper 
form of baptism because the New ‘Testament seemed. to 
teach clearly that such was the original practice, they found 
themselves so nearly in accord with the Baptists as to be 
received into one of their associations, and for a time co- 
operated with them. But it soon developed that the prin- 
ciples of restoration held by the Campbells and. their coad- 
jutors were too sweeping for a majority of the Baptists, and 
the relation was discontinued, though many Baptists em- 
braced the principles of the Disciples, and went with them. 
Henceforth new congregations were formed on the simple 
New Testament basis, All who gave credible evidence of 
faith in Jesus Christ were, upon confessing him, baptized 
and received into the fellowship of the Church, being asked 
only to take Christ as their leader and the New Testament 
as their guide. 

Cardinal Principles, —Aside from the great fundamental 
truths which the Disciples of Christ hold in common with 
all evangelical Christians, the following are some of their 
characteristic principles: 1. Phe Church of Christ. is inten- 
tionally and constitutionally one; and all divisions which 
mar this unity are contrary to the will of God, and should 
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be terminated, 2. As these divisions resulted from а ds. 
perture from New Testament Christianity, the remedy fer 
them is the restoration of the Gospel in its purity. 3. This 
restoration involves the surrender of ull human forinula- 
tions of doctrine as authoritative bases of Church feilow- 
ship, and the acceptance of the Bible alone as the rule of 
faith and practice; and the confession ot Jesus as the 
Christ, the son of the living God. by Sinon Peter (Matt. 
xvi. 16) as the creed of the Church; the exehanze of ai 
party names for scriptural names, and the restoration of the 
ordinances to their original meaning and place, baptrisin te- 
ing the burial in water of a penitent believer who bas died 
to sin, and the Lord's Supper being à memorial feast te be 
observed. each first day of the week as the central act of 
worship, 4. The faith which justifies and saves has Ст, 
not dogma, for its object, and is a vitalizing foree which 
issues in practical righteousness, and leads to а life of 
obedience, and not an orthodox set of notions about Ciel. 
The polity of the Disciples is congregational, the loud 
officers consisting of elders and deacons, besides а minister 
or pastor, who may be one of the elders, They combine in 
district, State, and national. organizations for missionary 
work, but have no general ecclesiastical body for legisiative 
purposes. 

Numerical Strength—The growth of the Disciples has 
been remarkable, Beginning in 15811 with a sinzie congre 
gation of about thirty members, they numbered al tie 
death of Mr. Campbell, in 1866, over 300,000, Statisties far 
the U.S. taken in 1892 show 8,419 churches, 5,506 minister, 
180,497. members, апа 484,662 Sunday-school scholars an! 
teachers; total number of churches in all lands, №976: 
ministers, 0,742; members, 826.679. The General Christian 
Missionary Society (home), organized in 1849, raised and 
expended during 1892 $40,984.32. The Foreign Christi 
Missionary Society, organized in 1875, hus missions in 
India, China, Japan, Turkey, England, and Scandinavia 
Its principal stations are 24; out-stations, 35: missionaries, 
64: native helpers, 46; in all, 110. Jn 1892 it raised ani 
expended $70,320.84. The Christian Woman's Buanl vi 
Missions (home and foreign), organized in 1874, гилей ai! 
expended $53,000 in 1892. 

м шл. of Learning.—Among their principal whois 
are Bethany College, Bethany, West Vac: Kentucky Univer- 
sity, Lexington, Kv.; Butler University, Irvington, Ini: 
Drake University, Des Moines, Та. ; Hiram College, Hiran., 
О. ; Eureka College, Eureka, 11. ; Christian University, Car- 
ton, Мо. There are, besides these, many small colleges. Ai 
these make the Bible a text-book. Their principal рав 
ing-houses are the Christian Publishing Company. St. Lous, 
Mo, and the Standard Publishing Company, Сїпєїппай, 
O. The Disciples publish twelve religious weeklies and опе 
quarterly magazine. See CHRISTIANS and CHRISTIAN CoN- 
NECTION, J. Н. GARRISON. 


Discipline, Ecclesiastical: the means employed br 
churches to maintain correctness of life among their mem- 
hers, orderly government in church atTairs, and to prevent 
the spread of heresy in their ranks. In the Middle Azo 
discipline was either peniteutial (that is, inflicted on tho 
who confessed their sin; see PENANCE) or punitive, Wisi 
was, in theory at least, frequently administered by the chi 
po wer, 


Discipline, First and Second Books of: important 
documents in the ecclesiastical history of Seotland. 

The First Book was drawn up in 1560 by John Knox and 
four others. It lays down rules for the election aud suj- 
ort. of ministers and other officers; for the conduct of pu 
іе worship and the administration of the sacraments: for 
the maintenance of schools and colleges: and for eccl 
astical discipline. Though subscribed to by many of the 
nobles, it was never acknowledged by an act of Parliameni. 

The Second Book of Discipline was drawn up by a cere 
mittee, and submitted to the General Assembly in 15 
Andrew Melville took a leading part in preparing it. E 
was adopted, but Parliament would not ratify il. lt we 
designed to correct and augment the First Book, which was 
а hasty performance, and on the basis of it the present cdr 
stitution of the Church of Scotland rests. Both books ar 
standards in that church. 

The Déxeipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church iss 
volume containing all the doctrines, administrations, ài 
ritual forms of that denomination, and is revised every fet 
years, so as to include the changes made by the quadrenms. 
or general conference. 


DISCIPLINE, MILITARY 


Discipline. Military: the training and educating the 
soldier or sailor in all the duties of his profession, and the 
implanting of that respect for authority which causes him to 
obey Without question the legal orders of his superiors under 
all circumstances, even to the unhesitating sacrifice of his 
life. It can not be obtained without good organization and 
thorough and continued instruction. [t is the essential fac- 
tor in. preserving the zeal, spirit, and. confidence of troops 
under the depressing influence of defeat; ах well as in re- 
straining the excesses and preventing the demoralization 
which result from victory. Ти term is frequently, but imn- 
properly, so restricted in its meaning as to include. only in- 
struction in drill. and the punitive or “disciplinary meas- 
ures“ used in armies and navies. JAMES MERCUR, 

Disclaimer: in law. (/) in equity pleading, a plea. ceon- 
taining an express denial or renunciation of some claim 
alleged to have been made by the party pleading. (б) The 
act of one who renounces or refuses to accept a gift or de- 
vise made to him of land or other property, and generally 
to the waiver of any claim. (e) In. the law of landlord 
and tenant, a denial by the tenant of the landlord's title. in 
such а Way as to cause a forfeiture of the tenants estate. 
(дф In patent. law. the renunciation of all claim to what іх, 
or appears to be, claimed as a part of his invention by the 
patentee in his application. for à patent, 

Revised by F. STURGES ALLEN. 

Diseo: large island in Davis's Strait off the western coast 
of Greenland ; lat. 69 11 N.. lon. 58 20° W. Tt belongs to 
Denmark, is mountainous in character, and has valuable 
cl mines. On the southern qoust. is the harbor of God- 
haven, 


Discob'oli [from Gr. SuckoBéAos. quoit-thrower: biokos, 
quoit + Вале, throw ; so called in allusion to the habit of 
the fish of placing its disk on some firm body]: a group of 
fishes, containing two or three families, having the ventral 
tins united to form a sucking disk on the under surface of 
the body, by which the animal is enabled to attach itself 
firmly to a rock or other fixed body in order to obtain food, 
To this group belongs the lumpsucker (Cyclopterus lumpus) 
and the sea-snails (Liparis). 

Discobolus [for etymology, see DiscoBori]: a quoit- 
thrower: an ancient statue representing a man either MEE 
ing a circular quoit, but at rest, like one in the Vatican, or 
in the very act of hurling the quoit, like Myron's statue, of 
Which a copy exists in the Vatican, one in the British Mu- 
seum, and one of peculiar importance in the Palace Lancel- 
lotti at. Rome. 


Diseoceph/ali [from Gr. 5(скоѕ. quoit + кефаАт, head]: а 
sub-order of fishes in which the anterior dorsal is modified 
into a sucking disk. This disk is placed on the head, and 
is composed of lamin:e so arranged that by exhaustion of 
the water the fish is enabled to adhere to larger fishes or to 
ships, and is thus carried to great distances without effort 
on its own part. The group contains one family, the ECHE- 
NEIDID.E. (g. t.) DAVID 5. JORDAN. 

Discontinuous Function: in mathematics, a function 
which does not continuously increase or diminish when the 
independent variable increases uniformly. The function 
lan. is discontinuous: for though the are wr increases uni- 
formly from O° to 860), fen. changes abruptly from + ос to 
— с ut r= 00° and x = 270. 


Discord [from Lat. déscor dra, deriv, of díscors, inharmo- 
nions; dis-, apart + eor, eordis, heart]: want of concord; 
dissension, strife; a combination of sounds which have no 
harmonical relation. In musie, a combination of notes more 
or less disagreeable to the ear, Discords are largely em- 
ployed in musical compositions, being introduced by way of 
Transition between successive concords, of which they serve, 
by contrast, to heighten the pleasing effect, They are there- 
fore indispensable to the highest order of musical expres- 
sion, The concord preceding a purposely Introduced dis- 
cord is called the preparation, and that which follows, the 
resolution. 


Discount [O. Fr. dísconfer, reckon off < Lat. dis- from + 
computare, reckon]: an allowance or deduction made for 
cash or advanced payments, Thus if a seller allows а dis- 
count of 16 per cent. for the prompt or advanced payment 
of a bill amounting to 3250. the purchaser may pay it with 
$212.50 ($250 less 15 per cent.) Discount is also the amount 
deducted from the face value of a promissory note, bill of 
exchange, or the like, in purchasing the privilege of collect- 
ing it at maturity. Bank 
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business and law, is simple interest paid in advance, and 
reckoned on the amount of the paper instead of on the 
amount advanced, True discount is such a deduction as 
to be the interest on the amount advanced, At bauk dis- 
count a note or bill for S100 due in twelve months, if dis- 
counted at 6 per eent., would bring X94. At true discount 
the same paper would bring 94.94 (computed by dividing 
S100. the face value, by $1.06, or $1 + the rate). 

Discovery: in equity jurisprudence (see Equity), the act 
of disclosure by a defendant of facts to which he is required 
to answer by reason of a ® bill of discovery” which has been 
filed against him, The court entertains such a bill to secure 
the due administration of justice. There must be an interest 
on the part of the plaintitf in the subject. to which the dis- 
covery refers; and the information sought must appear to be 
material either to the prosecution of the suit or of some 
other suit or action then pending or which may be begun. 
The defendant. will not be compelled to make the discovery 
when disclosure would subject him to eriminal proceedings 
or to a forfeiture. (The works on equity jurisprudence 
should be consulted for fuller information; those by Story, 
Adams, Spence, ete.) In à number of the United States, 
following the lead of the New York code of procedure, the 
bill for discovery is abolished. Either party to an action 
under that system may obtain an order from a judge to ex- 
amine a party to an action before trial, The mode of ex- 
amination is regulated by rule of court. This proceeding 
is a substitute for the former bill of discovery. 

T. W. Dwianr. 


Discovery of America: See IIwrr-simiN, FUSANG, SAINT 
BRENDAN, ILEIF ERICSSON, VINLAND, NORUMBEGA, MADOC, 
and COLUMBUS, CHRISTOPHER, 


Discovery of Territory: the claim to territory on the 
ground of discovery, though always somewhat vague in its 
character, has been a positive source of state aggrandizement 
since the fifteenth century, and even to-day is not obsolete, 
In the early days of adventure and discovery mariners sailed 
along a coast, perhaps up its principal rivers, landed, planted 
their sovereign’s flag, arms, or a cross, and claimed as his 
territory in consequence the coasts visited and all the eoun- 
try drained by the rivers thus discovered, The rights of the 
aboriginal inhabitants were of small importance. The whole 
of the American continent, North and South, the East and 
West Indies, and large portions of Asia and Africa, were 
portioned off on the basis of such claims, Original discov- 
ery, however, was not enough to found a permanent title to 
territory, but must have been followed by occupation and 
“beneficial use.” By this latter phrase was meant any 
wealth-producing employment of the soil or adjacent waters, 
whether for agriculture, fisheries, or the capture of and trade 
in furs. The indefiniteness of Claims to territory based. on 
such grounds as these, both as to character and extent, nat- 
urally brought nations into conflict, 

The Oregon controversy is an example. The U.S. laid 
claim to the Oregon region on the score (1) of Gray's dis- 
covery of the Columbia river, Gray being a merchant сар- 
tain, not a commissioned officer of the navy; (2) of the oc- 
cupation and beneficial use of territory by Astors fur-trading 
posts at Astoria and elsewhere; (3) of. Lewis's and Clarks 
exploration. from the head-waters of the Columbia to its 
mouth; (4) of contiguity to, perhaps inclusion in, the Louis- 
lana purchase: (5) of subsequent extensive immigration into 
and settlement of that region hv citizens of the U.S. It 
was owing to the last-mentioned fact that the ownership of 
the Oregon territory was really secured by the U. S. 

As а recent example of the acquisition of jurisdiction over 
unoccupied territory on the ground of discovery may be 
mentioned the practice of both Great Britain and the С, S. 
to cover with their protection and law, on certain condi- 
tions, those guano islands which may have been discovered 
and are being worked by their subjects, And at present on 
the African continent discovery is constantly enlarging the 
territory claimed by states with colonizing tendencies, 

THEODORE S. WOOLSEY. 

Disease [O. Fr. desaise : Ital. disagio. discomfort, in- 
convenience < Lat, dé, apart + a word meaning eom- 
fort, ease, Ital. ayio : Fr. aise : Eng. ease; of uncertain 
origin]: a deviation from a state of health, consisting in 
most cases (if not. in all) in some change, palpable or im- 
palpable, of some one or more of the tissues, rendering such 
tissue (or the organ containing it) incapable of performing its 
roper part in the economy of the organism to which it be- 
ncs п a less general sense, a particular form of ill-health 
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is culled a disease. Diseases are either diathefte (arising 
from the diathesis or predisposition of the patient) or enthetic 
(arising from without the patient). It is at present a favorite 
theory with many that enthetic diseases arise from minute 
organisms or disease-germs. For the effects of climate upon 
disease, see CLIMATE IN RELATION TO MEDICINE, 


Diseases, Distribution of: See GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBU- 
TION OF DISEASES. 


Disfran’chisement: the act of depriving a person of any 
privilege, liberty, franchise, or immunity, such as depriving 
a member of а corporation of his corporate rights. It is 
distinguished in this case from * amotion," whic h refers to 
the removal of an officer of the corporation from office. with- 
out affecting his membership. Another instance is the act 
of depriving a person of the rights and privileges of citizen- 
ship. This term is often applied to the aet of depriving a 
person of the right to vote, and in Great Britain to the act 
which deprives a constituency of the right to return a mem- 
ber to Parliament. Revised by F. STURGES ALLEN. 


Dishonor opis Lat. d/s-, un- + honor, honor]: in mer- 
eantile law, the refusal or neglect. to pay (or to accept) a 
draft or a bill of exchange at maturity, or when duly pre- 
sented for payment. The act of drawing or indorsing such 
a bill or draft involves the drawer and indorser in an obli- 
gation to pay it in case the drawee dishonors the same. In 
order that the person in whose favor it is drawn may have 
recourse against the drawer and indorser, it is necessary that 
notice of the dishonor shall be given to these parties without 
unreasonable delay. Revised by F. SrTURGES ALLEN. 

Disinfection [from Lat. dis-, apart, un- + inficere, in- 
fec tus, affect, infect, taint, stain]: strictly, the destruction 
of the causes of infectious and contagious diseuses, disin- 
feetants being the agents employed. in the process of de- 
struction. It is now believed. that the causes of all infec- 
tious and contagious diseases in man and the lower animals 
are minute organisms, and for a certain number of them— 
including anthrax, tuberculosis, glanders, malignant oedema, 
erysipelas, various forms of suppuration, diphtheria, typhoid 
fever, tetanus, ete.—these organisins have been ied, 
identified, and shown to belong to the family of bacteria. 
For others, including some of those against which disinfec- 
tion is commonly practiced, such as smallpox, scarlet fever, 
measles, yellow fever, and typhus fever, the nature of the 
organism is unknown; but from manifold. experience it is 
inferred that it is destroved by the same agents that have 
been shown to be effective against the specitic pathogenic 
bacteria, As employed popularly the word. disinfection 
is quite as often used to denote efforts at the destruction of 
infection supposed to be present as it is to denote the actual 
destruction of infective matters in the strict sense of the 
word: but as there is no other single word which сап prop- 
erly be applied to the use of disinfeetants, when, as in the 
great majority of cases, we do not positively know that the 
causes of infection are present, but only believe them to be 
there, this loose employment of the word is likely to con- 
tinue, and we therefore speak of disinfecting privy vaults, 
sewage, or the hold of a ship, although in many cases we do 
not know whether any Fail infectious matter is thereby 
destroved, 

Disingection is accomplished by both thermal and chem- 
ical means, Thermal disinfection includes destruction of 
infection by both hot air and steam, while chemical disin- 
fection implies the destruction of infective particles by the 
use of substances of a chemical nature, In either case the 
Vitality of the infective agents is destroyed through altera- 
tions in the protoplasm composing them by the agent em- 
ployed. In some cases this involves the decomposition and 
disintegration of the infective particles, in others they may 
be ximply killed and not otherwise altered, 

Sterilization is the killing of all living things, including 
spores and vegetative forms of micro-organisms, that may 
be present in a substance or inclosed space, or on а given 
surface. Sterilization may be said to involve disinfection, 
for, although a sterilized fluid might contain enough of the 
specific products of the diphtheria bacillus to produce the 
mthological results of the disease if injected into the living 
NS there would be no inerease of the virus, and henee 
the person. thus diseased would not convey infection to an- 
other, On the other hand disinfection does not always re- 
quire sterilization, for in a mixture of bacteria containing 
pathogenic forms many of the latter may be destroyed һу 
means which would have little effect on the spores of some 
of the non-pathogenic bacteria present. 


DISINFECTION 
A 

An antiseptic is a substance which hinders or prevents 
the growth of micro-organisms, and in its employment is 
directed especially against those forms of bacteria which 
cause fermentation or putrefaction, or which give rise t» 
suppuration in the living body. 

In certain cases the action of a disinfectant may be limited 
to the time of its application—as is the case with steam—it 
kills the living organisms present, but leaves the place or 
the substance capable of supporting a growth of other living 
forms that may subsequently gain access to them: while 
the action of an antiseptic is more permanent, hindering the 
development of not only the bacteria present. but of these 
added afterward, although it may not kill them, Agents 
which destroy or mask foul and unpleasant odors are some- 
times called disinfectants, but this is an error. It is true 
that some deodorizers are disinfectants, and (ice versa, but 
there is no definite relation between odors and infection, 
and the absence of the one does not imply the absence of 
the other. The specific organisms of contagious and infee- 
tious diseases differ in their vital properties and powers, so 
that what will destroy one may not seriously injure another, 
but in general it may be said that sunlight and the drying 
action of the air are unfavorable to their development: and 
ure nature's chief disinfectants. The action of the oxvgen 
of the air as a disinfectant appears to be often indirect, by 
favoring the growth of the common wrobie bacteria of 
nitrification and decay, which either destroy the organie 
matter required by the pathogenic organisms as food, or 
develop products which are directly poisonous to such or- 
ganisms, Cold is the natural disinfectant for vellow fever 
—the first frost puts an end to an epidemie of this disease, 
and if cases occur afterward they can be traced. to inclos d 
rooms in which the temperature did not fall to the freezing- 
point. Even zero temperatures do not destroy the infection 
of anthrax, of typhoid, of tuberculosis, of smallpox, or of 
some of the pathogenic microcoeci, Disinfection is to le 
applied to substances and surfaces which are supposed to 
have become infected, either directly or indirectly, by the 
presence of specific pathogenic micro-organisms, The pra- 
ess of removing or destroying all micro-organisms л. tlie 
instruments or hands of the surgeon or obstetrician, or on 
the skin of a patient to be operated on, is sometimes called 
disinfection, but it is more properly named sterilization. 

In selecting a disinfectant the following points should be 
eonsidered : (1) its powers as а germicide under ditferent 
conditions of concentration and length of time required: 
(2) its liability to produce injury to persons or property; 
(3) the ease and certainty of its application by unskilled 
persons ; (4) its cost. 

The most certain and valuable disinfectant is heat, which 
may be applied by fire to effect complete destruction by 
burning, by baking in dry hot air, by steam under slight 
pressure, and by boiling water. For all articles of clothing 
and bedding, towels, or other things which can be washed 
and boiled without injury, this is the cheapest, easiest, aud 
most. satisfactory method of disinfection. 

The experience of the large laundry connected with the 
Hospital for Infectious Diseases in Glasgow, extending over 
fifteen years, has practically proven, what might have pe 
anticipated from laboratory experiments, that the clothin 
and bedding of smallpox, typhus, scarlet fever, and mus 
similar cases may be freely mingled and passed through the 
tubs and kettles without risk to subsequent wearers. Sim- 
ple boiling for fifteen minutes will destroy all known in- 
fection except possibly that due to spores, which may n- 

uire an hour. Even an hour's boiling will not certainly 
destroy the spores of the hay bacillus, but this is not a dix 
ease-producing organism. 

Dry heat or baking at temperatures of from 230 to %0 
F. or upward is use ful for sterilizing articles of metal, glass. 
crockery, eten which will not be injured by a little excess of 
heat, but it is not a good method of disinfecting blankets 
mattresses, pillows, ete.. although it is still used 1n many 
places for that purpose. Dry heat penetrates very sk TU 
into articles having many air spaces and otherwise benz 
good non- -conductors, and the degree and duration ef hes 
which is required to destroy spores (245^ F. for five hour» 
is perilously near the temperature which will injure the 
texture of woven stuffs, and make them either brittle er 
change their color, Such a degree of heat. fixes stains from 
blood, excreta, ete., so that they can not be washed out, and 
it is practically шо to regulate the temperatum of a 
large hot-air chamber so that all parts shall be of a suMeient 
temperature and yet no part in excess, 
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For this reason disinfecting ovens are now being replaced 
by cylinders or chambers into which steam under slight 
pressure is admitted. It is desirable that the steam should 
have a temperature of from 220° to 2307 F., with a pressure 
only just sufficient to prevent any deposition of moisture in 
the chamber, and that it shall be so admitted as to drive 
eut all air from the interstices of the infected articles as 
well as from the chamber at large, and thus insure its pene- 
tration into the interior of mattresses, pillows, ete. The 
operator should Know when this penetration has been ef- 
fected by the action of a thermometer placed in the interior 
of the mattress, and by electric connection, sounding a bell 
when the desired temperature is reached. 

It is of advantage in this form of steam sterilizer to have 
the chamber so arranged that for à period before the steam 
is introduced hot air can be allowed to enter the chamber, 
and pn the materials to be disinfected. This warms 
all objects, and prevents condensation of the steam and wet- 
ting of the materials in the chamber. 

These disinfecting chambers are usually made of boiler 
iron, and may be fixed or movable. Most large cities in 
Europe now have one or more disinfecting stations under 
die direction of the health authorities, and here a steam dis- 
infecting cylinder is so set that its opposite ends open into 
different rooms in order that the articles which have been 
disinfeeted may not be exposed to the dust of a room which 
has recently contained infected things. 

Dust is а most important factor in practical disinfection, 
dacteria and spores rarely exist as free particles in the air, 
but rather as adhering to fragments of carbon, finely pul- 
verized straw, shreds of cotton, ete. They are not given off 
from the surface of liquids nor from thoroughly moist sur- 
faces, unless with particles of the liquid thrown into the air 
asaspray. Hence it is of the utmost importance in handling 
Infected articles to keep them moist until they are disin- 
fected. Sheets, underclothing, ete., should be thoroughly 
moistened, or placed in vessels of water before they are 
taken from the infected room to the laundry, and mattresses 
mvl other articles to be taken to the disinfecting station 
should be carried in rubber bags, 

There are many infected things and surfaces to which 
heat can not be applied, and for these gaseous or liquid. dis- 
Infectants are used. Of the gaseous disinfectants sulphur- 
ons acid and chlorine are those most used. The air of a 
ick-room can not be disinfected while the patient is in it. 
The use of chloride of lime in saucers, or of st rips of cloth 
soaked in earbolie acid, or the burning of pastilles is use- 
less хо far as disinfection is concerned. 

The removal of infection from walls, floors, and the sur- 
fares of furniture is best effected by thorough rubbing with 
rags or sponges moistened with solutions of corrosive sub- 
linate 121.000, or of earbolic acid З per cent., in such а way 
as to remove all dust, and then boiling or burning the rags. 
Rubbing walls and ceilings with moist bread cruinbs is a 
goal way of removing infectious dust, Especial care is to 
be taken to remove the dust from all cornices and project- 
Ing ledges over doors, and from the tops of wardrobes, ete. 

It will usually be found, however, that the walls and 
wood-work contain cracks, and that to complete the process 
it will be advisable to employ sulphurous acid, produced by 
burning sulphur in an iron pot placed on sand. All open- 
шух Into the room should be tightly closed, and the fumes 
should be left to fill the room for at least twelve hours. At 
least 4 lb, of roll brimstone per 1,000 cubic feet will be re- 
quired, and if the room is not more than usually airtight 6 
Ib. will be needed. The gas diffuses with great rapidity, 
penetrating upholstery and clothing, and has little injurious 
"leet upon furniture or woven stuffs. Its efficiency is 
greatly increased by saturating the air of the room with 
vater-vapor at the time the sulphur is being burned. This is 
mest Conveniently accomplished by having several open ves- 
м of boiling water standing at different parts in the room. 
_ It will not destroy spores, and is chiefly useful against. the 
Infection of scarlet fever, measles, and smallpox. It should 
not be relied upon in anthrax, diphtheria, or tuberculosis. 

The liquids most useful for disinfecting purposes are 
соттоп whitewash made with freshly el lime, 4-per- 
cent. solutions of fresh chloride of lime, 5-per-cent. solutions 
of carbolie acid, and solutions of corrosive sublimate 1-1,000. 

he solution used in the Paris disinfection service is com- 
posed as follows : 
Corrosive sublimate......... .. grammes, 4 
Tartarie acid.............. OS 
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A few drops of a 5-per-cent. solution of carminate of in- 
digo are added to give it a distinctive color, and the whole 
added to 2 liters of water. 

Half an ounce of corrosive sublimate to 3 gal. of water 
and a few grains of anilin blue makes a solution of general 
utility for disinfecting surfaces of all kinds, 

For the disinfection of faces and of sputa a 5-per-cent. 
solution of fresh chloride of lime or a 5-per-cent. solution 
of carbolie acid is recommended. They Шол be allowed 
to remain in contact with the excreta for from six to twelve 
hours, For disinfecting privy vaults and cesspools strong 
milk of lime is the best, Corrosive sublimate Should not be 
used for the disinfection of excreta or sputa, as it forms an 
insoluble compound with albuminous matters. 

Sulphate of iron is not a disinfectant. 

Other chemical disinfectants which are more rarely used 
are permanganate of potash, chloride of zine, and. various 
coal-tar products. These, with such substances as iodoform, 
peroxide of hydrogen, ete., are used for special purposes in 
medical and surgical practice, but are more сау more lia- 
ble to inflict injury, or in other ways are less desirable for 
general use in disinfection than heat, lime, corrosive sub- 
limate, carbolic acid, chlorine, and sulphurous acid. 

For the sterilization of instruments used in surgical oper- 
ations it is becoming customary to boil them in water con- 
taining 2 per cent. of common soda. This method has been 
shown by experiment to possess much value as a means of 
disinfection. J. S. BILLINGS and А. C. ABBOTT. 


Disintegration [from Lat. dis-, un- + /nfegra're, make 
whole (in leger), renew]: the separation of the integrant 
particles of a body: the destruction of cohesion; in geology, 
the gradual wearing away of a rock by ordinary atmospheric 
action, е{с.; the process by which a solid rock is reduced 
and comminuted to sand, gravel, or soil. Soil or arable 
land is formed and prepared by the disintegration of rocks. 
The action of the weather is helped by frequent alternations 
of temperature above and below the point at which water 
attains its greatest densit y—i. е. 39° Е. 


Disk, or Disc [from Lat. dis cus. quoit, plate = Gr. leros, 
quoit]: in astronomy. the face of the sun, moon, or a planet, 
such as it appears to us projected on the sky. The forms of 
the Soles bodies being nearly spherical, their projections 
are circular planes. The fixed stars, when viewed through 
a telescope, present spurious disks, in consequence of the 
diffraction uf light. 

Disk, or Disc, in botany, is а fleshy expansion of the re- 
ceptacle of the flower; & part of the receptacle, or a growth 
from it enlarged under and around the pistil; also the cen- 
tral part of а head of flowers of the Composite, as the Core- 
opsis. 


Disk Worship: See Eaypr, ANCIENT. 


Dislocation, or Luxation [dislocation is from Lat. dis-, 
un- + /oca re, place, deriv. of locus, place ; luxation is from 
Lat. егете. to loosen}: in surgery, the displacement of a 
bone from its proper relation to another bone with which 
it is articulated. A complicated dislocation is the dis- 
placement of a bone, accompanied by a severe local lesion 
of the soft parts, or fracture of а bone. Congenital dis- 
locations are those which occur before birth. "The restitu- 
tion of a dislocated bone is called its reduction. Reduc- 
tion of recent luxations is usually a comparatively easy task 
to those who have tlie requisite knowledge and experience, 
but in old and long-neglected cases it is frequently a most 
formidable operation, and is liable to be followed by bad 
consequences to the patient. 


Dismal Swamp: a great morass in Virginia and North 
Carolina, occupying the eastern part of the peninsula be- 
tween Chesapeake Bay and Albemarle Sound. It was orig- 
inally about 35 miles long and 25 miles wide, but has been 
diminished by the drainage of its margin and of portions of 
the interior, A large portion of it is covered with dense 
forests of juniper, cypress, white cedar, and black gum trees, 
the lumber of which is exported, while other parts are cov- 
ered with a dense growth of reeds. West of the middle of 
the swamp is Lake Drummond, which has an area of about 
6 sq. miles, and abounds with fish. A canal through the 
swamp opens steam communication between Chesapeake 
Bay and Albemarle Sound, and the Norfolk and Southern 
Railway runs through the eastern portion, ‘The swamp does 
not occupy а basin, but is higher m the middle than at its 
northern, eastern, and southern margins; its highest part 18 
21 feet above tide-water. 


(sS DISPENSARY 

Dispensary (deriv. of verb dispense < О, Fr. despenser < 
Lat. d DET weigh out, distribute; dis-, apart + pen - 
dere, pension, Weigh]: a charitable institution in which 
medical and surgical aid is gratuitously furnished to the 
poor. During the Middle Ages dispensaries were set up in 
the houses of the wealthy and in monasteries, and. toward 
the end of the eighteenth century were established in their 
present form. They are now established in most large 
cities, The oldest in Great Britain, the Royal General Dis- 
wnsary, Bartholomew Close, London, was opened in 1770, 
Ihe oldest in the U. S. was founded in New — in 1795. 


Dispensation [from Lat. déspensa tio, distribution, as- 
signment, management; deriv, of dispensa re, weigh out ; 
dis- apart + pendere, weigh]: in the Roman Catholic 
Church, an exemption. from some Canon or other law. 
Bishops and priests grant dispensatious in some cases, but 
the pope alone hasthe powerof givingthem in the more im- 
portant ones. Papal dispensations were first granted in 
1200 bv Innocent HI. After the English Reformation the 
dispensing power was assumed by the kings, but it was 
abolished by the Bill of Rights in 1649, See PARDON. 


Dispen'satory [for etymology, see Dispensary]: а book 
containing an account of the physical qualities aud medici- 
nal powers of different drugs, with their natural and com- 
mercial history, and their preparation and combinations. 
One of the most complete works of the kind is the United 
States Dispensatory, by Wood and Bache (1833; 13th ed. 
1870). 


Dispersion [from Lat. dispersio, scattering: dés-, apart 
+ spar gere, spar sum, scatter]: in opties, the angular sepa- 
ration of the constituent rays of hight when decomposed by 
the prism. Owing to the unequal refrangibilitv of the rays 
of different colors, a beam of light. admitted through a 
small aperture in the shutter of a darkened room, and re- 
fracted by passing through a prism, forms an elongated im- 
age or spectrum; the red rays, which are the least refracted, 
occupying one end of the spectrum, and the violet rays, 
Which have the greatest refraction, the otherend, The rays 
after refraction are no longer parallel, so that the index of 
refraction (the ratio of the sine of the angle of incidence to 
the sine of the angle of refraction) is different for each гау; 
and the ditference of the indices for the extreme rays is called 
the dispersion of the light. The amount of dispersion varies 
with the angle of the prism and the material of which it is 
composed, On the latter, too, depends the relative breadth 
of two parts of the spectrum, or Irrationality of dispersion. 
It had been supposed. by Sir Isaac Newton that the dis- 
persion was proportioned to the refraction, but it was soon 
found that although the colors in spectra formed by 
prisms of different substances are always arranged in the 
same order, they do not occupy the same relative amount of 
space; a prism of flint-glass giving, in. proportion, less red 
and more violet than a prisin of erown-glass, and that sub- 
stances for which the index of refraction of the middle ray 
of the spectrum is nearly the same, produce spectra of dif- 
ferent lengths. 


Disposition [Lat. dispositio, from disponere, dispose, put 
in order, arrange]: in architecture, one of the six essentials 
of the art. It is the arrangement. of the whole design by 
means of the ichnography (plan), orthography (section and 
elevation), and scenography (perspective view), and differs 
from distribution, weh signifies the particular arrange- 
ment of the internal parts of a building. 


Disraeli, diz-rav'li, BENJAMIN, Earl of Beaconsfield : states- 
man and novelist: b. in London, Dee. 21, 1804 : of Jewish ex- 
traction; educated by his father and private teachers, lle 
entered a solicitor's office, but had no taste for legal busi- 
ness, and finally took to literature, His principal novels are 
Огап Gray (08920); The Young Duke 1830): Contarini 
Fleming (832); Henrietta Temple (1836) : Con Mnyshy (1844): 
Lothair (1870); and. Endymion (1880), some of which were 
successful—not so much on aceount of any great. literary 
merit as on account of their close reference to actual cir- 
cumstances, Пе began his political career as à Radical, and 
offered himself as a candidate for Parlinment in 1831, but 
was defeated, Having become а Tory. he was again rejected 
by the electors of Taunton in 1835, but was elected a mem- 
berof Parliament for Maidstone in 1837. His maiden speech 
Was so pretentious, and uttered with gestures so extravagant, 
that he excited the laughter of the House. and closed abrupt- 
lv, saving, “J shall sit down now, but the time will come 
when you will hear me.” He married in 1839 the widow of 
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Wyndham Lewis, Having gradually acquired skill as acle- 

bater, he became, about 1842, the leader of the * Young Eng- 

land Раму? and an opponent of Sir Robert Peel, whom he 

denounced with unsparing invective because Peel advocated 

the repeal of the corn-laws. In 1846 he was returned to Par- 

liament for Buckinghamshire, which he represented for many 

vears, Не succeeded Lord G. Bentinck, who died in 1545, as 

leader of the Protectionist party in the House of Commens. 

He was Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Conservative mir- 

istry of Lord Derby for nearly nine months in 1852. About 

the end of that year he resumed the post of leader of the op- 

position in the House of Commons, Early in 1858 he was 

атат аррос Chancellor of the Exchequer in the new Cor- 

servative Derby-Disracli ministry, In 1859 he intreduced a 

bill for parliamentary reform, which was rejected by а ma- 

jority of the House of Commons. He therefore resigned 

with his colleagues in June of that усаг. He opposed 

the electoral Reform bill of Russell and Gladstone, which 

was defeated in June, 1866. The Liberal ministers then re- 
signed and the Conservatives formed anew cabinet, in which 
Disraeli was Chancellor of the Exchequer. He also beca 
the leader of the House of Commons, and the most promi- 
nent minister except the Premier, Lord Derby. He was the 
principal author and manager of the Reform bill which 
became a law in Aug., 1867, and extended. the right of suf- 
frage to every householder in a borough. This bill en- 
franchised nearly a million of men, mostly workinzmen. and 
was considered a dangerous innovation by the Conservatives, 
Disraeli succeeded Lord. Derby, who resigned the place of 
Prime Minister in Feb.. 1868. He opposed the resolurier.- 
or bill which Mr. Gladstone introduced to disestablish the 
Trish (Episcopal) Church. After a long debate, Mr. Giad- 
stone's resolutions were adopted by the House of Commens 
on May 1, 1868, bv a majority of sixty-four, Вітае, 
though defeated on this important question, resolved net te 
resign. office, but to wait for the result of the general epe- 
tion, Which occurred in the next November. The Lils cil 
party having secured a large majority in the new Parta- 
ment, he and his colleagues resigned Dec. 2. 1868, and Mr. 
Gladstone then became Prime Minister, He was chosen lord 
rector of the University of Glasgow 1873, and was Prime Mir- 
ister again 1874-1580. During this his last term of power 
he was principally occupied with the foreign policy ef tie 
country, Among the characteristic measures of his ministry 
were the creation of the tithe Empress of India, the estar- 
lishment of the “scientific frontier? between Afehanistar. 
and the Russian possessions in Central Asia, the acquisiti 
of Сургах, and the subjugation of the Zulus. D. in Lenco, 
Apr. 19, 1881, See his Selected Speeches (2 vols.. 1882); Lite, 
by Hitehman (3d ed. 1884) ; Brandes (1979); O^ Connor (hes 
tile, 1879); Kebbel (1888); Froude (1890). 


^-^ 


Disraeli, Isaac: English author; father of Benji 
Disraeli; b. at Enfield in Мау, 1766. He studied in An- 
sterdam and Leyden, and spent. some years їп France. le 
heriting a fortune from his father, à Hebrew зпегеһаш 
originally from Venice, and belonging to one of the Jew- 
ish families Who escaped to Venice from the Inquisition in 
"pain in the fifteenth century, he devoted himself to the 
study of literary history. His principal works are Corres 
ties of Literature (1790); Calamities of Authors (N12; 
Quarrels of Authors (1814); and Amenities of Literaire 
(1841). D. at Brandenham House, Buckinghamshire, Ja. 
19, 1848. 


Disruption [from Lat. dís-. asunder + rm pere, run fiui. 
break ; ef. dirup tro, dirum реге}: the schism in the Church 
of Scotland in 1843. See FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

Dissection: See ANATOMY. 

Dissection Wounds: See Wovsxps. 


Disseizin, or Disseisin [O. Fr. disse/s/n, deriv. of de 
seistr > Mod. Fr. dessaésir, disseize; dis-, des-, awny + 
saisir, take, al in law, an unlawful ejection of one whe 
is seized of a freehold in lands, so as to deprive hit of the 
SEISIN (g. . and place it in another. The modern equiva- 
lent for this word is “adverse possession." There is al 
" disseizin by election,” where a person chooses to сөйг 
himself disseized, though he is not so in fact; in order to aval 
himself of legal remedies applicable to a true disscizin. 

Dis'sen, GEORG Lupo tpn: classical scholar: b. pue. 17. 
1784. near Göttingen; a pupil of the philologist Herne 
and the philosopher Herbart: professor in Göttingen {rem 
1813 till his death. Having oecupied himself in his variet 
years with grammatical and philosophical investigates 
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(especially of Plato), he afterward devoted himself exclusively 
to wsthetical exegesis of the classics, laying special em- 
hasis upon the development of rigid stylistic laws, which 
iè contended governed all. poetical and oratorical compo- 
sition among the ancients. This new doctrine, though 
at bottom а sound one, was carried by its inventor to an 
unwarranted extreme in his successive commentaries on 
Pindar (1830); Tibullus Q835); and Demosthenes's De солона 
(IN37). See Den Kleinen Schriften (Göttingen, 1830), and 
Bursian, Gesch. der class. Philologie in Deutschland. p. 151 ff. 
D. Sept. 21, 1887. ALFRED GUDEMAN, 


Dissenters [deriv. of dissent. from Lat. dissentire, dif- 
fer in opinion ; dis-, apart + senti re, think]: English Prot- 
estants who differ in their views from the Church of Eng- 
land. This party originally represented the desire for a 
more radical reform than that introduced by the Anglican 
Church, and was divided into the Puritans and the Sepa- 
ratists, the former of whom expected to reform the Church 
from within, while the latter resolved to leave its communion, 
The Acts of Uniformity in the reigns of Edward VI. and 
Elizabeth had the effect of alienating both these groups, 
and, in spite of severe penalties, the Puritans followed the 
Separatists in withdrawing from the Church. The tyran- 
nical institutions of the Ecclesiastical Commission (1583) 
lessened the hope of reconciliation, und the repressive enact- 
ments of the Stuarts served to embitter the nonconforming 
Protestants without suppressing the practice of their faith, 
till the tables were turned in the civil war and left Puritan- 
ismin the possession of the government. Another Act of Uni- 
formity, passed after the Restoration (1662), caused the seces- 
sionof about 2.000 clergymen, who in a restrieted sense of the 
term have been called the Dissenters. All who refused to take 
the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and the Eucharist 
according to the rites of the Established Church, were ex- 
cluded by the Test Act (1673) from Government employment. 
By the Toleration Act (1689), Dissenters obtained legal secu- 
rity in celebrating their worship. and the Corporation and 
Test Repeal Act (1828) enabled them to accept publie employ- 
ment without taking the Eucharist. In 1836 they were first 
authorized to sulemnize marriages in their own places of 
worship or at a registrars office. The General Body of 
Protestant Dissenting Ministers of the Three Denomina- 
tions is the official name of the union of the three boards 
of the Presbyterian, Independent, and Baptist ministers 
resident in and about the cities of London and Westminster. 
This union was organized July 11, 1727, and has always 
taken a leading part in the struggle for the disestablishment 
of the Church of England. In some European countries 
Dissenters are called Dissidents. See also NONCONFORMISTS 
and SEPARATISTS, 


Dissepiments [from Lat. désseprmen fum, partition, deriv, 
of disse pi re; dis-, apart + sepi re, hedge in, fence|: in 
botany, the partitions formed in the ovary by the united 
sides of the cohering carpels. Sometimes dissepiments meet 
in the center, and divide the ovary or the fruit into cells; 


in other cases they are partial, and leave the ovary one- 
celled. 


Dissidents: See DissENTERS. 


Dissociation, or Disassociation [d/ssoc?a/ion is from 
Lat. dissocia' re, disrupt the companionship of; dis-, apart 
+ s0 cius, companion]: in chemistry, the resolution of more 
complex molecules into simpler ones by the action of heat; 
also called thermolysis. 

The word was first introduced into chemical nomenclature 
by Henry St. Claire Deville, who presented a paper to the 
French Institute Nov. 23. 1857, On the Dissociation or Spon- 
taneous Decomposition of Bod ies under the Influence of Heat, 
Deville says in this paper: * When heat acts upon any body 
It produces an expansion which we attribute to a force ealled 
the repulsive force of heat. By selecting a proper compound 
and heating it sufficiently, the distance between the mole- 
cules can be inereased to such an extent that they will sepa- 
rate into their elementary condition. This is a spontaneous 
decomposition not determined by any chemical action. I 
propose to call it the dissociation of compound bodies.” 

A very full discussion of the subject of dissociation by 
Mene may be found in the Revue Hebdomadaire de Chimie, 
Vol. iii.. 1871. See also the researches of Graham, Debray, 
Grove, Regnault, Lany, Isambert, Frankland, and Clausius. 


Dissolving Views: enlarged images of transparent pic- 
tures thrown upon a screen by means of two magic lanterns 
placed side by side, with their lens tubes a little convergent, 
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so that the projected images may be superposed. By means 
of mechanical contrivances, which differ in different forms of 
the apparatus, one of the images is gradually extinguished 
while the other is similarly developed. At the middle point 
the two are coufusedly intermingled, and afterward one 
seems toswallow up the other, See MAGIC LANTERN. 

Dis’sonance [froin Lat. dissonan fia; dis- apart + sona re, 
to sound, deriv. of so us, sound]: the opposite of consonance; 
those intervals in music whose relative proportions are un- 
satisfactory to the ear. In а special sense, the term is ap- 
plied to à dissonant interval purposely introduced by the ad- 
dition of a dissonant note to a concord, or by the substitu- 
tion of a dissonant for a concordant note, 


Distaff [O. Eng. desta f= dixestef; for former element 
ef. Low Germ. diesse, bunch of flax on the distaff, of which 
noun dizen, to deck out, represents a derivative; the latter 
element is Eng. staf]: one of the earliest and most simple 
implements used in spinning, consisting of a stick with a 
eleft or pronged end, around which the fiber to be spun was 
wound, The distaff was usually held under the left arm, a 
spindle was attached to the end of the thread and set ro- 
tating, and the thread as it was drawn out rapidly by the 
right hand wound itself around the spindle. When the small 
Wheel used for spinning flax was Invented the distaff was 
attached to it. The Fates are represented as spinning the 
thread of life from the distaff. The distaff is at present 
not much used except in rude and barbarous countries; but 
ho spinning-wheel, much less any machinery driven by water 
or steam, has ever produced work which can compare in 
delicacy with the finest products of the distaff. 

Distance: in music, the interval between two notes; in 
astronomy, real distance is an interval between two heavenly 
bodies expressed in terrestrial measures, as miles, meters, etc. ; 
mean distance is à mean between the perihelion and the 
aphelion: eurtate distance of a planet is the distance from 
the sun or earth to that point where a perpendicular let fall 
from the planet meets with the ecliptic. Line of distance 
in perspective is a straight line from the eye to the princi- 
pal point of the plane. The point of distance is that point 
in the horizontal line which is at the same distance from the 
principal point as the eye is from the same. Distance in 
navigation is the number of miles from point to point in & 
ship's course. The arc of a rhumb line between two places 
is the nautical distance. Distance in horse-racing is the last 
250 yards of the course. Апу horse not reaching the dis- 
tance-post before the winning horse has reached the end of 
tlie course is said to be distanced. 

Distemper (in Fr. détrempe; Ital. tempera): a method of 
painting in which the pigments are ground up with size and 
water, white of egg with gum-water, or similar vehicles. lt 
is employed in scene-painting and in the preparation of 
wall-paper. Distemper was the ordinary method of paint- 
ing in the higher departments of art before the invention of 
painting in oil, The rapidity with which the vehicle dries 
renders it difficult to blend the tints in distemper. 

Distemper: the name of certain diseuses of animals. 
See Dog Distemper, and HORSE DISTEMPER. 


Disthene: See CYANITE. 


Dis'tich, distik [Gr. 8(erixor: 8-, double + eríxos, row, 
verse]: a couplet of verses. In the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages the distich consists of a hexameter followed by a 
pentameter verse, It was much used by the Greeks and 
fonat in the expression of single thoughts and sentiments, 


бапа in the composition of epigrams., 


Distillation [from Lat. des///la'tio, a dripping or oozing 
down; deriv. of destilla re; de, off + stilla re, to drop, cf. 
stilla, a drop]: in chemistry and the arts, a process bv 
which substances which are vaporized at different tempera- 
tures are separated from each other, or substances which 
ean be vaporized are separated from those which can not. 
When the vaporized substance assumes a solid form after 


; distillation, the process is called “sublimation.” Distillation 


is usually performed by means of a boiler for raising the 
vapor. and a condenser for reducing the vapor to a liquid or 
solid form. The condenser is often a spiral tube ог“ worm,” 
which is kept cool by water while in ихе, Various instru- 
ments for distilling are used in the laboratory of the echem- 
ist. “Огу” or "destructive " distillation is the production 
of new compounds by submitting substances of organic 
origin to a high but carefully regulated heat. These prod- 
ucts are often complex, but sometimes perfectly definite. 
“ Fractional" distillation is the separation of one volatile 
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substance from another, by collecting the parts that pass 
over at different temperatures in different vessels, and after- 
ward distilling each of the fractions a number of times. 
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Distillation process. 


To produce spirits two distinct operations are required: 
one to convert vegetable principles into alcohol; the other 
the separating of the alcohol from the several substances 
with which it is united while being produced. Sugar is the 
principle which is necessary to the formation of alcohol, and 
is used directly when molasses and similar saccharine prod- 
ucts are submitted to quick fermentation; and indirectly 
when sugar is produced Коа the starch which certain grains 
contain, and afterward converted into alcohol. The latter 
method is commonly employed in distilleries, and grains of 
various kinds, generally with some malt, are mashed. To 
accomplish this result, a mixture is made of the ground 
grain and crushed malt, and infusion made in hot water, 
constantly shaken in the mash-tub, which is best made of 
circular cast-iron plates, after which the wort is run off and 
water added until the soluble matter of the grain is ex- 
tracted. While in process of mashing, sugar is formed from 
the starch, and changes into alcohol while fermenting; the 
mash gradually becomes thinner in consequence, and as 
soon as the proper state is reached, which the hydrometer 
determines, in order to prevent acetic fermentation it should 
be distilled. See Wuisky for full account of its distillation. 

Much skill and care in mashing, fermentation, and dis- 
tilling is necessary to the successful production of the 
greatest possible amount of alcohol from а given quantity 
of grain, fruit, or other raw material. According to Herm- 
stadt, about 51 lb. of alcohol and 49 of carbonic acid may 
be obtained from 100 lb. of sugar; 100 lb. of starch yield 35 
lb. of alcohol, and the same quantity of the following grains 
yields a spirit containing 45 per cent. of aleohol—namely, 
wheat, 40 to 45 1b. ; rye, 36 to 42; barley, 40; oats, 36; buck- 
wheat, 40; maize, 40. Revised by Ira REMSEN. 

Distilled Water (in Lat. aqua destillata): the condensed 
produet obtained by the distillation of water, which sepa- 
rates from it all saline matter and impurities, and also most 
of the air which it had previously contained. Оп this ac- 
count it is flat and vàpid to the taste. It is much used in 
chemical and pharmaceutical operations. In some points 
on the Gulf Coast of the U. S., as at Brazos Santiago, Tex., 
where streams are unknown and springs scarcely exist, 
water is procured for drinking and other economical pur- 
poses by distillation from the sea. Оп some sea-going 
steamers the коче of the condensers of the low-pressure 
engines is utilized for cooking, washing, ete. 

Distillery: an establishment fitted up with apparatus 
for the distillation of spirits. See DISTILLATION. 

Distress, or Distrain: in English law, the taking of a 
personal chattel without process of law out of the possession 
of a wrong-doer, by way of pledge for redress of an injury 
or for the performance of a duty, as for non-payment of 
rent or taxes, etc. 

Distribution of Species: See ZoórLocicAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Distributive Co-operation: See CO-OPERATION. 

District [Fr. district (doublet of détroit), territorial 
division, from Lat. destrictus, past partic. of destrin gere, 
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draw away from]: a territorial division: a defined portion 
of a state or city, which is divided into districts for judicial, 
fiscal, or elective purposes. The U.S. are divided by the 
Federal Government into judicial districts, for eaeh of which 
there is created a district court (see COURTS). Each State 
having a sufficient population is divided into congressional 
distriets, which are nearly equal in population, and elect 
each one member of Congress. By the census of 1890, the 
opulation of a “district” is to be 173,901; the number of 
districts is 356. The ratio is raised after each census, in 
order that the number of members in Congress шау not be- 
come inconveniently large. Each State is, by the Constitu- 
tion, entitled to at least one representative, though its popu- 
lation may not equal the prescribed number for a district. 
Nevada, with less than 50,000 inhabitants, has one represent- 
ative, and Delaware, with less than 170,000, also has one. 
But each of these States has two Senators, Every State is 
also divided into senatorial districts, each of which sends а 
member to the Senate of that State. There are also tax dis- 
tricts, land districts, etc. Townships in many parts of the 
U. S. are divided into school districts, each of which main- 
tains and manages one or more publie schools. 


District Attorneys of the United States: the officers 
appointed to act as attorneys for the U. S. in the several 
judicial distriets. Formerly, in Great Britain, a district of 
country embracing several counties was assigned to a judge, 
in which he held criminal courts called oyer and terminer— 
to “hear and determine "—as is still done in some of the 
U. S. An attorney to represent the crown or state was 
necessary to enter upon trials. As he was selected to pro- 
ceed through the whole district, he received the appellation 
of “district attorney.” In the Federal courts, and in many 
of the States, the duties of this officer have become loca 
confined to a particular county or place of holding a single 
court, and the officer is called district attorney, as being the 
attorney appointed for that district only. It is the duty of 
the district attorney of the U. S. to prosecute in his district 
all delinquents for crimes and offenses cognizable under the 
authority of the U. S., and all civil actions in which the 
U.S. are concerned, and, unless otherwise directed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to appear in behalf of revenue 
officers against whom proceedings are pending to recover 
money'exacted by them and paid into the treasury. The 
office is much sought, both for the honor attached to it 
and for the profit arising from it. The district attorneys, 
with two exceptions, receive a nominal salary of $200, and 
the residue of their compensation is mainly derived from 
fees prescribed by act of Congress The amount of the 
fees and emoluments which may be retained by & district 
attorney is limited by law to $6,000 over and above the 
necessary expenses of his office. When they defend officers 
and others at the instance of the Government, their remu- 
neration is not regulated by law, but depends upon agree- 
ment. The district attorneys are under the direction of the 
Attorney-General, and must render to him an account of 
their official proceedings, and the state and condition of 
their offices, at such time and in such manner as he may 
direct. Revised by Е. STURGES ALLEN. 

District Courts of the United States: See Covnrs. 


District of Columbia: since 1800 the seat of govern- 
ment of the U. S.; bounded N., №. W., E., and S. E. by 
Maryland, and W. and S. W. by the Potomac river and 
Virginia. Area, 64 sq. miles. Originally its area was 100 sq. 
miles, consisting of a tract lying on both sides of the Ро» 
mae, 10 miles square, ceded to the U. S. by Maryland and 
Virginia 1788-89. The Virginia portion, with the city of 
Alexandria, was retroceded to Virginia by Congress July 9, 
1846. 

The soil of the District is a light sandy loam, well wa- 
tered in most parts. It belongs geologically to the Creta- 
ceous formation, with deposits of marl underlaid by gneiss, 
the surface exhibiting sandstone, limestone, pebbles, clay, 
gravel, sand, and loam. 

The fauna and flora are generally identical with those of 
Eastern VIRGINIA and MARYLAND (99. т). The Potomac 
river abounds in shad, herring, blast bass, perch, rockfish, 
sturgeon, ete. 

Climate.—The temperature has a wide range, suddenly 
rising or falling many degrees, but the climate is as equa- 
ble as is common in the Atlantie States, and generally 
healthy, though miasma prevails near the Potomac flats 
The mean temperature of summer is 76°, of winter 36 , and 
of the whole year 56°. Average rainfall, 90 inches a rear. 
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The snows of winter rarely lie long on the ground. Storms 
seldom last twenty-four hours. 

Manufactures are limited. According to the census of 
the U. S. for 1890, they comprised 2,300 establishments, with 
a capital of $28,876,258, giving employment to 23,477 per- 
sons, at an annual wage of $14,638,790. The cost of ma- 
terials was $17,187,752; the value of products, $39,296,259. 
Carpentering showed the largest aggregate product, $5,319,- 
252: next, printing and publishing, $5,088,114, 

Finances.—The assessed value of real estate and personal 
property in the District in 1891 was $141,609,891. By law 
one-half the total expenditure for the District of Columbia 
is borne by the general Government, the other half being 
taxed on private property. The net public debt of the Dis- 
trict was $19,133,400, mainly created by the vast street im- 
provements carried out by the short-lived territorial govern- 
ment. and board of publie works in 1871-74. 

Ratlways.—There are five street railways, operated by 
cable, electric, and horse power. The Bult. and Ohio and 
Balt. and Potomac (branch of the Pennsylvania) afford 
ready transit to the North, South, and West. 

The commerce of the District is trifling, though George- 
town is а port of entry, and the Potomac is navigable for 
large vessels to the navy-vard on the east branch, and to 
the head of tidewater at Georgetown. 

Banks, ete.—In 1891 there were 18 national banks, capi- 
tal, $2.827.000; circulation, $780,954; and deposits, $10,- 
168,807 ; 3 loan and trust companies, capital $2,833,810; de- 
posits, $1,477,816; and 1 savings bank, deposits $703,266. 
There are 8 fire-insurance companies, capital, $800,500 ; 
assets, $1,601,232. 

Education.—The publie schools of the District have an 
enrollment of 35,704 pupils out of a population of 51,590 
children of the Cea ave (six to seventeen years), with 
average attendance of 27.619. Amount expended for free 
schools, 1889, $944,640, of which $470,110 was for teachers’ 
salaries, Private schools for both sexes are numerous and 
well attended. There are 5 universities or colleges, with 74 
instructors and 736 students, Georgetown College, found- 
ed in 1789 (Roman Catholic), Columbian University (1814), 
and Howard University (colored) have each law, medical, 
and collegiate departments, The SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
(q. v.) and the National Museum, erected in 1880, are free 
publie institutions with extensive exhibits in natural his- 
torv, ethnology, ete. "l'here are 66 publie libraries, num- 
bering 1,203,156 volumes. 

Goverument.—AÀ territorial government was created by 
Congress for the District of Columbia in 1871, repealing 
the charters of the cities of Washington and Georgetown, 
and merging them into the same government, "This was 
abolished in 1874, and the affairs of the District, including 
those of Washington, are now managed by three commis- 
sioners under the direct legislation of Congress for the 
levying and disbursement of taxes and for all public im- 
provements, The citizens have no vote, either in District 
or national affairs. Justice is administered by a Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, having six judges, and 
by a police court, presided over by two judges. 

Pop. (1880) 177,624 ; (1890) 230,392. For fuller informa- 
tion, see WASHINGTON, city of. 

Revised by А. К, SPOFFORD. 


Distri’to Federál (that is, the federal district): a res- 
ervation about the national capital in federal governments 
in Latin America. The example was set in the District 
of Columbia. It was later adopted in Mexico, where the 
distrito federál embraces the city of Mexico, and has an area 
of 463 sq. miles and a population of 798,480. The distrito 
federal of Venezuela embraces Caracas, has ап area of 45 
sq. miles and a population of about 72,000; this includes 
Caracas. The municipio neutro of Brazil, embracing Rio 
DE JANEIRO (9. t), is а modification of the same idea. The 
present constitution of Brazil provides for a national reser- 
vation in the geographical center of the country, which 
shall at some future time serve for the seat of the capital. 

M. W. HARRINGTON. 


Disulphide : See CARBON BISULPHIDE. 


Diteh, or Fosse (in Lat. fossa): in fortification, a deep 
trench or excavation around a fort, serving as an obstacle 
to the enemy and supplying earth for the parapet or ram- 
ү It is generally dey, but is sometimes filled with water. 

n permanent works, such as the regular fortifications of a 
town, the rampart and ditch are the most important: the 
former being beside the latter, апа formed of earth exca- 
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vated from it. The ditch is often 100 feet wide, and 12 
fect deep below the natural level of the ground. 


Dith'yramb (Gr. 3:6/payBos, а form of Greek lyric poetry ; 
etymol. Airis a kind of lyric poem sung in honor of 
Bacchus, It was invented by Arion, in Corinth, about 620 
в. с., according to Herodotus, It was of a lofty but often 
inflated style; hence the term difhyramó is frequently a 
ped to any lyric of a boisterous character, such as might 
e supposed to be composed in a state of intoxication. 

Ditmarschen, or. as its Scandinavian name reads, Dit- 
marsken: a district of Western Holstein stretching along 
the North Sea from the mouth of the Elbe to the mouth of 
the Eider, and comprising an area of about 500 sq. miles, 
with a population of (1887) 77.347; its original name was 
Thiatmaresquho—that. is, * Dietmar's Gau." At present it 
forms no independent community ; it is merely a portion of 
the Prussian province of Holstein. lt was inhabited by 
Frisians in the two coast-marks, Norderstrand and Süder- 
strand, and by Saxons in the two inland marks, Norder- 
hamme and Siiderhamme: but a strongly marked com- 
munity in all the principal conditions of life seems very 
early to have obliterated the tribal differences. Charle- 
magne Claimed authority over the country and conferred 
the authority upon the Archbishops of Bremen, but some 
form of self-government had already developed in that 
corner of the world, and the pretensions of the archbishop 
remained mere vain-glory. The Danes defeated the Dit- 
marschers toward the close of the twelfth eentury, and the 
country became а part of Holstein under Danish rule (1559), 
but continued to preserve much of its local independence. 
It was annexed to Prussia, with the rest of Holstein, as a 
consequence of the war of 1866. 


Dittany [O. Fr. ditain, dictame : Ital. dittamo < Lat. 
dictamnum = Gr. dlerauvoy, a plant said to be so named be- 
cause it grew on Mt. Dicté, in Crete]: a plant of the genus 
Dictamnus and family Rutacee, with the calyx five-par- 
tite, five petals, unequal, ten stamens, and five one to three 
seeded follicular capsules, The Dicfamnus Sracinella (ruber 
or albus) is a perennial indigenous in Southern Europe, and 
is often cultivated in gardens, It has red or white flowers, 
of a powerful spicy fragrance. In the U. S. the dictamnus 
is often called gas-plant, and the name dittanv is given to 
the Cunila mariana, of the order Labiate. It is probable 
that the dictamnus of the ancients was the Orrganum dic- 
tamnus, а labiate plant to which the old authors ascribe the 
most marvelous powers. 


Dittéah: same as DarívA (q. v.). 


Dit'ton, HuwPHREY: mathematician; b. at Salisbury, 
England, May 29, 1675; was minister of a Dissenting church 
at Tunbridge. He was befriended by Sir Isaac Newton, who 
proeured his ри as mathematical master of 
Christ's Hospital. He wrote able works entitled Laws of 
Nature and Motion (1705) ; а Treatise оп Flurions (1708); 
and Synopsis Algebraica (1709). D. Oct. 15, 1715. 


Diu: an island of India, in the Arabian Sea, near the 
coast of Guzerat; has a fortified seaport, Diu, with a toler- 
ably safe harbor and the remains of a famous Hindu temple 
(see map of North India, ref. 8-В). It has been possessed 
by the Portuguese since 1515. Area, 62 sq. miles; pop. 
12,700. 

Diuretics: medicines which promote the secretion or dis- 
charge of the urine. They are used in certain stages of 
kidney diseases, in affections of the urinary passages, and in 
rheumatism, gout, and dropsy. Their action. though useful, 
is lacking in certainty, and depends upon various conditions, 
such as the state of the kidneys themselves, the condition of 
other organs, and the surroundings of the patient. 


Divan’ (from Arab, didn, council, court of justice or of 
revenue, sofa, perhaps vid Fr. divan; vid Romance the word 
appears in Ital. dogana : Fr. douane : Span. aduana, cus- 
tom-house]: a word common to several Oriental languages. 
It is employed by the Persians to denote a collection of 
poems by one author, as the divin of Saadi and the divin 
of Hafiz. The term is also applied to a muster-roll or 
military dav-book. The Turkish divan is the great council 
of the empire or supreme judicial tribunal. The word dirûn 
is also among the Turks a common appellation for a saloon 
or hall which serves for the reception of company, and along 
the sides of which are arranged low cushioned seats or sofas, 


Diver: any bird of the genus Colymbus and family Co- 
lymbide, The bill is straight, strong, and pointed, tail and 
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wines short, and the toes webbed. They dive with great 
facility, and pursue the fish on which they live under the 
water, The principal species are the Loon (q. . or great 
northern. diver. (Colymbua glacialis) the black-throated 
diver (Colymbis areticusy and the red-throated diver (Colym- 
bus septentrionalis) The name is also popularly applied 
to numerous aquatic birds, such as the grebes and auks. 
Revised by F. А. LUCAS. 

Divers: persons who make a business of diving, as in 
fishing for pearls, sponges, etes in blasting and other en- 
gineering operations under water, and in the recovery of 
sunken property. (See PEARL-FISHERIES.) fn the fisheries, 
divers still work largely without. mechanical aid. although 
the DiviNG-DRESS (у. c.) is employed to some extent. An- 
other important device employed by divers is the DrviNo- 
BELL (q. t). 

Divertimen'to, or Divertissement. dcc vàrtécs man 
[dévertimenfo is the Italian and. divertissement the French 
word for diversion]: a kind of musical composition ar- 
ranged for one or more instruments, It has generally no 
fixed character, and may be classed between the tude and 
the capriceioxso, The term is also applied to a ballet, or 
songs introduced between the acts of an opera. 

Divide: See Basi and VALLEYS. 


Dividend [from Lat. dividendus, to be divided, fut. 
pass. partie. of diri dere, divide]: in arithmetic, the number 
or quantity given to be divided: also the sum apportioned 
to creditors from the realized assets of a bankrupts es- 
tate, the annual or half-yearly interest on the public funds 
or national debt, and the distributed profits of joint-stock 
companies, Which are paid annually or half-yearly to each 
stockholder. 


Dividers: instruments for “dividing” or marking off 
distances, or for drawing circles, ellipses, and other curves, 
They sometimes consist of two or even three bars or legs, 
joined. at one end by a hinge. Sometimes two movable 
points are arranged to slide along a “ beam” or straight bar. 
“Proportional dividers" are made of bars crossing each 
other and pointed at both ends. By means of a sliding 
joint at the point of union, dimensions included between 
oue of the pairs of the points may be made greater or 
less than those included between the other at the same time 
in any proportion. 


Dividing-engine: a machine for marking the divisions 
of scales of measurement in scientific, mathematical, and 
astronomical instruments. Scales for mechanics’ work were 
formerly divided by hand, but it is impossible to attain 
accurate results by such methods, while by a carefully made 
engine а most surprising degree of precision is reached, 
The dividing-engine depends primarily for its accuracy 
upon the degree of precision. attainable in the cutting of a 
steel screw. The most remarkable screws ах vet constructed 
are probably those in two dividing-engines designed by 
Prof. Rowland. They are used in the ruling of diffrac- 
tion gratings for optical work. Test-plates forthe microscope 
have been ruled by Mr. F. Nobert, of Barth, Pomerania, 
with divisions only ттубот Of а French inch apart. See 
RULING-MACHINES. 

Divi-divi. dee vc-dee' vee (Cesalpinia coriaria): a legu- 
minous shrub of tropical America: valued. for its pods, 
Which contain tannin and gallie acid. It grows 20 feet 
high, and the ped is 3 inches long. It is used principally 
for tanning leather and dyeing cloth, and large quantities 
are exported from Savanilla, Rio Hache, and Maracaibo. 

Divina Commedia, or Divine Comedy: See DANTE. 

Divination [from Lat. divina fio, deriv. of dinina're, 
prophesy, have divine (deri nus) foresight]: the art of fore- 
telling events by superstitious experiments, ete; by observing 
the flight of birds, the planets, clouds, and also by the 
alleged influence of spirits, Among the ancient Romans 
divination Was practiced in various forms, and is supposed 
to have originated among the Etruscans., The. Israelites 
were. forbidden by the law of Moses from performing divi- 
nation of anv kind. Атон the ancient Greeks divination 
Was extensively practiced, but it flourished especially in 
Chaldwea and Egypt. It was not confined to ancient races, 
however, nor to the East, for throughout the Middle Ages 
various arts of divination were commonly practiced in Eu- 
rope. See ASTROLOGY, HOROSCOPE, and AUGUR. 

Divine Right of Kings: the doctrine, probably of very 
ancient origin, that a monarch was the immediate represent- 
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ative of Deity, by whom alone he could be held responsille 
for his actions, It would appear that the idea was уртасна 
developed out of the бшш of authority that prevailed in 
the Roman Catholic Church, the power of Whose miler 
was derived from above, and we find the divine authority 
of the civil magistrate asserted throughout the Middle Ages, 
In the great papal-imperial struggle the divine nature of 
the emperors authority. was maintained by СЫ 
writers, and Dante's De Monarchia reveals the dream of a 
new world emperor ruling By the grace of God, but the ides 
was not systematically advocated till the time of the Stuarts 
in England. The most complete exposition of the theory 
is to be found in Sir Robert Filmer's Patriarcha, — Hobbes 
and other prominent writers supported it. Among its oj- 
ponents were Milton and Algernon Sidney. 
Revised by F. M. Corry. 

Diving-bell: a hollow, bell-shaped chamber, open at the 
bottom, used by divers to descend into deep water for the 
purpose of conducting various subaqueous works or explora- 
tions. A kind of kettle is said to have been used by divers 
in the time of Aristotle. John Taisnier (b. 1500) makes iu 
his works the earliest mention of the practical use of the 
diving-bell in Europe. In 1665 it was used to raise portions 
of the Spanish Armada. Though of clumsy dimensions 
and imperfect in the manner of supplying air. И was similar 
in construction to those of the present day. Dr. Halley's 
an for supplying fresh air was introduced about 1715. 
is diving-bell consisted of а wooden Chamber Open at the 
bottom, where it was loaded with lead to keep It perpen- 
dicular in its descent. Light was admitted through iia 
set in the upper part. Air was supplied by means of a how 
attached to casks filled with air and weighted with Jed. 
which were let down lower than the bell. In the vear 1779 
Smeaton first applied the diving-bell to engineering pmr- 
poses, and in 1788 he contrived to supply it with air bv the 
use of the E He constructed а diving-bell of 
east iron, shaped like a square chest, its greatest thickness 
being at the lower part, that it might not overturn. I: 
sinks by its own weight, aud. affords room for two men, be- 
ing 44 feet long, the sume in height, and 3 feet wide. Tor 
construction of the diving-bell gives those within it ne 
power to raise or sink it. The blows of a hammer on ti 
Inside of the bell can be heard by those above the water, 
and in this manner the divers communicate with the assist- 
ants by a series of concerted signals. On account of the 
cumbrousness of this apparatus, it is little used except for 
heavy works of subaqueous engineering, For most opera- 
tions carried on beneath the water a submarine armor or 
diving-dress is employed. 

Diving-dress: a waterproof dress worn bv divers, er- 
abling them to walk and work under water. An aequat 
armor, consisting of a leather dress and a helmet, is de- 
seribed in Schotts Technica Curiosa, published in 1654. 
An india-rubber cloth diving-dress was invented хире 
lv, with a metal helmet having in front pieces of platé- 
glass. Attached to the helmet are two tubes—one to adui 
fresh air in the same manner us for the diving-bell tle 
other to carry off the waste air. Leaden weizhts are at- 
tached to the diver, enabling him to descend and ws 
about. Communication can be curried on with those aleve 
by means of а eord running between the diver and thear- 
tendants. The diving-dresses in use at present make the 
diver independent of any connection with persons above the 
water. They are clastic and hermetically closed. Tie 
diver carries upon his back a reservoir containing air eor 
pressed to thirty or forty atmospheres, which is supplied te 
him for breathing by a self-regulating apparatus ага prs 
sure corresponding to his depth. When he wishes te a~ 
cend, he simply inflates his dress from this reservoir. Ee 
full information see ЕЁ, А. P. Barnard's Report on the Pari 
Erpositton of 1867. 

Divining Rod (in Lat. s/rg»ia dicina): a Y-haved er 
forked branch of wood, usually eut. from a tree; «оше 
artificially made, or à metallie rod. similarly shaped: by 
which, according to the belief of the vulgar water or miner 
als hidden under ground may be discovered. The eperat 7 
grasps à prong in each hand, holding the rod betere bi 
as he walks, and when the exact Spot is reached the rel 
twists suddenly, pointing to it. The superstition is ene 
very great antiquity. In. Europe the rod used for trine 
water is usually a branch of the rowan tree: in tne U.a” i! 
is generally cut from the witch-hazel, or from a fruit-tree. 

Divinity: See TurorLoov. 
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Divisibility: the capacity of being separated into parts. 
The question whether matter can be infinitely divided or 
not has often been discussed by philosophers, The subdi- 
vision of matter in nature is beyond calculation, nor ean it 
beappreciated by the senses, A tubeof glass has been drawn 
out by the blowpipe to the fineness of a silk fiber, still 
preserving the form of a tube, In the gilding of buttons 
tive grains of gold, applied as ап amalgam with mercury, 
are allowed to each gross, so that the coating left. must 
amount to the 110,000th part of an inch in thickness, A single 
grün of blue vitriol will tinge 5 gal. of water. The di- 
visibility of matter is best illustrated. in the case of odors, 
The particles which impress the sense of smell must fill 
the lias atinosphere for hundreds of cubic feet. and yet а 
grain of musk may perfume а large apartment for vears 
with seareely a sensible loss of weight. See CHEMISTRY, 

Division: one of the four fundamental operations of arith- 
metic, its object being to find out how many times one num- 
ber is contained in another. The dividend is the number 
to be divided : the divisor, the number of parts into which 
itis to be divided, the value of one of these parts being the 
quotient: or the divisor may be one of these parts, and the 
quotient the number of them in the dividend, Division is 
an inverse process, Whose effect is annulled by the direct 
operation of. multiplication, It is necessary in dividing a 
number to have recourse to tentative processes, suggested 
by previous knowledge, and the accuracy of the procedure 
may be tested by multiplication. 

Divisio in logie is the enumeration of the species which 
make up a given genus; thus tree is divided into oak, elin, 
elc. 

Divisio. in military language signifies—1, two or more 
brimades under a general officer; 2, two guns of a battery 
of artillery, with their equipment, ete.: 3, two companies of 
а battalion arranged in column of two companies, 

Divisio in musie is the separation of the interval of an 
octave into a number of lesser intervals, 


Division of Labor: in political economy, the plan by 
Which a mechanice or laborer, instead of. finishing the whole 
of any piece of work, is kept employed upon one special de- 
partment of that work. Many persons are in some trades 
employed in turning out a piece of work which would for- 
merly have been finished by one man. The first result of 
the division of labor is the great Increase of production, for 
teu inen, each employed upon a special branch of work, will 
turn out more and much better work than the same ten 
men would do if each began and finished? an entire piece of 
mechanism, It is objected. on the other hand, that the di- 
Vision of labor tends to diminish the versatility and excel- 
lence of individual workmen, and the force of this objection 
is felt in times of industrial depression, when highly special- 
led labor can not readily flow into other channels, Divi- 
sion of labor is extending with the advance of civilization. 
Even the learned professions are Influenced by it. Lawyers 
more and more devote themselves to particular departments 
of their professional work, Medicine is becoming divided 
mto specialties, No one man is equally expert in every 
branch of a great science like chemistry, some giving their 
attention, for example, to organie chemistry, some to toxi- 
cology, others to analysis, ete. The general result will un- 
doubtedly be beneficial to society. ——— 

Divorce [О, Fr. divorce: Ital. divorzio < Lat. divor fium, 
Separation, divorce, deriv. of diver tere, separate, turn aside]: 
the dissolution of a marriage by a court of law, or, in. some 
Cases, by a legislative or parliamentary act. In. heathen 
nations divorces have generally taken place at the will of 
the parties concerned, and even the ancient Romans, during 
the later period of the republic and under the emperors, al- 
lowed the greatest license in this respect. Divorce existed 
to “Ome extent among the Greeks, more especially at Athens. 
masy divorce, whieh had prevailed among the Hebrews. was 
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Мате and discouraged, though not done away with, by | 


pd Moses, Among Christian nations marriage 1s 
н most part looked upon as possessing at once A re- 
Ts m а civil importance. The Roman Catholic Chureh 
in Which | possibility of divorce, although there are cases 
ace according to the canon law, the union is declared 
ave ru illegal from the first, and in reality never to 
wen an lied at all. In English law the word divoree has 
marri d i two distinct classes of. cases—one where the 
i же e у competent authority declared to be void from 

valid in ung; the ot her, where it is conceded to have been 
П 105 origin, but for some cause subsequently arising 
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it is dissolved or suspended. The first instance is some- 
times termed a ease » nullitv—the second, a case of disso- 
lution or of judicial separation, Sentences of nullity and 
of judicial separation, not amounting to dissolution, might 
take place in the eeclesiustical courts. A marriage could 
only be dissolved by act of Parliament. In the year 1857 
an act Was passed establishing the Court for Divorce and 
Мии Causes, in which was vested the power pre- 
viously exercised by the ecclesiastical courts as well as by 
Parliament. In the U. М, as there are no ecclesiastical 
courts In the English sense. matrimonial jurisdiction is es- 
tablished by statutes in the different States, enumerating 
the causes of divorce, which are by no means uniform, 
These, as a rule, are more numerous in the Western States 
than in the Eastern, The power to grant divorces is in 
general exercised by courts having equity Jurisdiction, 
though it exists in the legislature, unless taken away by 
the State constitution, This is the case in a number of the 
States, and among them New York. 
Revised by T. W. Dwicur. 

Dix, DonoruEA Lyne: philanthropist; b. at Worcester, 
Mass., about 1704; was а school-teacler in her youth, but 
about 1830 inherited from a relative a modest competence. 
She devoted much time to the work of ameliorating the 
condition and treatment of prisoners, lunatics, and paupers, 
for which purpose she visited nearly every State of the 
Union, efficiently promoting the establishment of asylums 
for lunatics in New York, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, and other States. By petitions to Congress 
she Induced that body in 1854 to appropriate 10,000,000 
acres of public land for the endowment. of hospitals for the 
insane, but President Pierce vetoed the bill, chiefly on the 
ground that the general Government has no constitutional 
power to make such appropriations, During the civil war 
she rendered service in the ШК near Washington. Be- 
sides Children’s books, tracts, ete., she published anonymously 
The Garland of Flora (1829) and Prisons and Prison Dis- 
cipline (Boston, 1845). D. in Trenton, N. J., July 19, 1887. 


Dix. Jous Apaxs, LL. D.: statesman and general: b. at 
Boscawen, N. H., July 24, 1798. Пе entered the army in 
1812, and became a captain in 1825, but soon resigned and 
studied law, He removed to Cooperstown, N. Y.. joined 
the Democratic party, and was elected Secretary of State in 
1833. After he had passed several years in private life, he 
was elected to the Senate of the U.S. in 1845, to fill a va- 
еапсу. He advocated in the Senate the priuciples of the 
Free-soil Democrats, whose candidate for Governor he was 
in 18948, He was chairinan of the Senate committee on 
commerce, His term expired in. Mar., 1849, and he was 
then succeeded by Mr. Seward. Having visited various 
countries of Europe, he published a Summer in Spain and 
Florence (1855). He was Secretary of the Treasury of the 
U.S. from Jan. to Mar., 1861, and as such issued the famous 
order: “If any one attempts to haul down the American 
flag, shoot him on the spot!” referring especially to the 
captain of a revenue cutter of New Orleans who had refused 
to obey orders, In. May, 1861, he became a major-general 
of volunteers, and in July, 1862, took command of Fortress 
Monroe, He was appointed commander of ап army-corps 
in Sept., 1862. and ascending York river in June, 1863, cut 
Gen, Lee's communications, He was minister to France in 
1867-68, and chosen. president of the Union Pacific R. К. 
In 1872 he was elected Governor of New York by the Re- 
publicans. D. in New York city Apr. 21, 1879. 

Dix. Моколх, S. T. D., D. C. L.: an i Ср divine, 
son of Gen. J. A. Dix: b. in New York city Nov. 1, 1827; 
graduated at Columbia College 1848, and at the General 
Theological Seminary 1852; became assistant minister in 
Philadelphia (St. Mark's) 1853; of Trinity church, New 
York city, 1855: assistant rector of Trinity 1859; rector 
1862. He is also president of the standing committee of 
the diocese of New York, vice-president of the New York 
Protestant. Episcopal publie school, and. holds various other 
aflices, Among his works are Commenufaries on Romans 
(New York, 1864) and on Galatians and Colossians (1866); 
Leetures on Panthetsm (1865); Lectures on the Two Estates, 
that of the Wedded tn the Lord and that of the Single for 
the Kingdom of Heavews Sake (4812); The First Prayer- 
hook of King Edirard VI (ASSL; 4th ed. 1885); The Call- 
ing of a Christian Woman and Her Training to Fultill it 
(S83; 6th ed. 1885); Memoir of John A. Dir, his father (2 
vols, 1883) : Gospel and Philosophy (1856); The Sacrament- 
al System (1593). 
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Dixon: town: on railway; Solano co.. Cal. (for location 
of county, see map of California, ref. 7-C); 21 miles W. by 
5. of Sacramento. Pop. (1890) 1,082. 

Dixon: city and railway center; capital of Lee co., Ill. 
(for location of county, see map of Illinois, ref. 2-E); sit- 
uated оп Rock river; 98 miles W. of Chicago, and 40 miles 

J. of Clinton, Іа. Dixon has a normal school, business col- 
lege, flouring-mills, milk-condensing factory, plow-factory, 
and three shoe-factories. Pop. (1880) 3.658; (1890) 5,161; 
(1893) estimated, 6,000. EDITOR ОЕ “ TELEGRAPH.” 

Dixon, James, D. D.: Methodist minister; b. at King's 
Mills, Leicestershire, England, Oct. 28, 1788; became a 
preacher in 1812, and occupied important pulpits in his de- 
nomination; was the president of its conference in 1841, 
and its delegate to the American Methodist General Confer- 
ence in 1848. He wrote, besides other works, Methodism, 
its Origin, Economy, and Present Position (London, 1843) 
and Methodism in America (1849). D. in Bradford, York- 
shire, Dec. 28, 1871. See his Life by his son R. W. Dixon 
(London, 1874). 


Dixon, James Main, M. A., F. R.S. E.: teacher; b. at 
Paisley, Scotland. Apr. 20, 1856; educated at Ayr Acad- 
emy and at Edinburgh and St. Andrews Universities. He 
was Tyndall Bruce Scholar and Tutor in Philosophy, St. 
Andrews, 1879; Professor of English Literature in and sec- 
retary of the Imperial College of Engineering, Tokio, Japan, 
1886-92, and became Professor of English Literature, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Mo., 1892. He has published 
a Dictionary of Idiomatic English Phrases (London, Edin- 
burgh, and New York, 1890) and various papers in the 
Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. 

Dixon, WiLuraM HerworTH: author and critic; b. in 
Manchester, England, June 30, 1821, of Dissenting parents ; 
settled in London in 1846, and contributed to the Daily 
News. His articles on London Prisons, in book form, in 
1850, were the precursors of Mayhew's inquiries into the 
condition of the London poor. In 1849 he published a Life 
of John Howard, which passed through three editions in 
one year. In William Penn, an Historical Biography 
(1851), he replied to the animadversions of Macaulay on the 
character of the philanthropical Quaker. He was the chief 
editor of the Atheneum from 1853 till 1869. Among his 
other works are a Personal History of Lord Bacon (1861); 
The Holy Land (1865); New America (1867); Spiritual 
Wives (1868); Her Majesty's Tower (4 vols., 1869-71); Free 
Russia (2 vols., 1870); British Cyprus (1879); Royal Wind- 
sor (1878-80). Р. in London, Dec. 27, 1879. 

Dixon’s Entrance: a strait on the west coast of North 
America, 100 miles long. It separates Queen Charlotte 
island from the Prince of Wales archipelago. 


Djemil Pasha, jem-eel'pa-sha&', or Jemeel Pasha: 
Turkish statesman; b. at Constantinople in 1827; the eldest 
son of Resheed Pasha. He was educated at Paris and Lon- 
don, and was for many years a publie officer, especially in 
diplomatie affairs. In 1866 he was appointed ambassador 
to Paris. D. Sept. 22, 1872. 

Djezzar, or Jezzar (the butcher): surname of ACHMED 
Pasua; Turkish soldier and governor; b. in Bosnia, 1735; 
left his country to escape punishment for a crime, and after 
many hardships was sold as a slave at Cairo to Ali Bey, in 
whose service his success as an assassin of his master's ene- 
mies won for him the title of butcher. But his reluctance 
in one instance to commit murder cost him Ali's favor, and 
he soon had to flee the country. He then sought service in 
Syria, where his boldness and duplicity exalted him above 
his rivals and brought him to the favorable notice of the 
Sultan, who made him Pasha of Acre with the mission of 
crushing: out the independence of the Druses, a work that he 
executed with savage effectiveness. His violence to the 
French consul and residents at Acre was one of the os- 
tensible grounds for Napoleon's invasion of Syria in 1799. 
Though alarmed by the victories of the French, Djezzar 
was Induced by Sir Sidney Smith to attempt the defense of 
Acre. ‘The result. was a serious check to the French arms. 
A three months! siege, in the course of which several as- 
saults were made, proved unavailing: a pestilence broke 
out among the besiegers, and the threatened attack of the 
English on Egypt caused their recall. D. at Acre, 1804. 


F. M. Cons. 
Djinn: See Jisx. 


Dinitrof. d'ince-tróf': town of Russia; government. of 
Moscow; 40 miles А. of Moscow (see map of Russia, ref. 
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7-Е). It has seven churches, a college, and manufactures of 
cotton and silk goods. Pop. 9,206. 


Dnieper, neeper [the Borysthenes of the Greeks, the 
Danapris of the Romans, the Uzi of the Turks the Кїїгє 
of Visconti’s map (1381), the Lerene of Contarini (1437)]: a 
river of Russia, and, next to the Volga and the Danube, the 
greatest and most important river of Europe; rises in the 
government of Smolensk, at the foot of the Valdai Hills, 
negr the sources of the Volga and the Dwina, in lat. 55 32 
N. It flows nearly southward to Kief, below which its di- 
rection is southeastward to Ekaterinoslaf. It afterward 
runs southwestward, and enters the Black Sea on tlie nor hi 
side. Its length, including windings, is about 1.170 miles. 
The greater part of it is navigable, but some rocky rapids 
occur below Ekaterinoslaf, where the river has to make its 
way through the granitic offshoots of the Carpathian Moun- 
tains. At Kief the river is free of ice 267 days in the vear; 
at Ekaterinoslaf, 274; and at Kherson, 280. "The fisheries 
are insignificant in the upper part of the river, but very im- 
portant in the estuary, where they employ between 2,000 
and 3,000 persons. "The Borysthenes was known to the an- 
cient Greeks, who regarded it as the greatest river of the 

lobe, next to the Nile. Its principal tributaries are the 
erezina, the Pripet, the Merea, the Sozh, the Borona, and 
the Desna, all of which are navigable. 


Dniester, neester (anc. Tyras, afterward Danaster): в 
river of Europe; rises in the Carpathian Mountains in Gali- 
cia, and flows southeastward into Russia. It forms tke 
boundary between Bessarabia on the right and Podolia and 
Kherson on the left, and enters the Black Sea near Aker- 
man, about 30 miles S. of Odessa. Its total length is abet 
760 miles. Its navigation is difficult; besides frequent shal- 
lows, the Yampols rapids, caused by a granitic spur of the 
Carpathian Mountains, obstruct the course, For ordinary 
river-craft the passage of these rapids has been made pusi- 
ble, though not free from danger, by an artificial channel. 


Doab, or Duab, doo-aab’ (i. e. two waters): in Hindustan, 
a tract between two rivers, especially that between the 
Ganges and the Jumna. This doab extends from Allahat ad 
to the base of the Himalayas, a distance of 500 miles or 
more, 


Doane, GEORGE WASHINGTON, D. D., LL. D.: bishop anl 
poet ; b. at Trenton, N. J.. May 27,1799; graduated at bus n 


College in 1818; ordained as an Episcopalian clergyman in 
1821; preached in New York city, and chosen Bishop of New 
Jersey in 1832. He published a volume of poems (1824) aml 
several works on theology. D. in Burlington, N. J.. Apr. 
27, 1859. See his Life and Writings (4 vols., New Yers, 
1860). —One of his sons, WILLIAM CROSWELL Doane, D. b, 
LL. D. (b. in Boston, Mass, Mar. 2, 1832). also an Ере- 
palian clergyman, was оп Feb. 2, 1869, consecrated Bishop 
of Albany.—A second son, GEORGE HOBART DOANE d in 
Boston, Mass., Sept. 5, 1830), became a Roman Саһ 
priest; was in 1873 appointed vicar-general of the diocese 
of Newark, and in 1886 received the title of monsignor. 

Dobbin, James CocHRANE: politician: b. at Fayetteville 
N. C., in 1814; graduated at the University of North Care 
lina 1832; admitted to the bar 1835; became a member vf 
Congress in 1845, and was орош. Secretary of the Navy 
by President Pierce in 1853. D. at Fayetteville, Aug. 4. 
1857. 

Dobbs Ferry: village; Westchester co., N. Y. (for lwa- 
tion of county, see map of New York, ref. 8—J): on гайжах 
and on Hudson river; 20 miles N. of New York city. It 
has manufactories of gas-burners and piano-stools, and is 
a place of summer residence. Here are remains of military 
works erected during the Revolutionary war. Pop. dss» 
2,083. | 

Dobell', SvpNE&v: poet; b. at Cranbrook, Kent, Englani. 
Apr. 25, 1824; а wine-merchant's son. He began his liter- 
ary career by The Roman, a poem (1850). Amone his other 
works are Balder (1854); England in Time of War (ist: 
and England's Day (1871). His poems exhibit a mixture 
of the philosophical and poetical spirit. D. Aug. 22, 1574. 
See his Life and Letters È vols., 1878). | 

Dóbereiner, JonaNN WOLFGANG : chemist : b, near He", 
Bavaria, Dec. 15, 1780; studied at Jena, where he became 
in 1810 Professor of Pharmacy and Chemistry. a Postion 
which he held until his death. He was an intimate frien? 
of Goethe, by whom he was aided in his investigations, He 
is best known as the discoverer of the eombustibilirv «f 
platinum and of the so-called Dóbereiner's lamp, which ^ 
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ignited by directing a jet of hydrogen upon a piece of plat- 
inum sponge. D. at Jena, Mar. 24, 1849. Among his writ- 
ings are Zur Gdrungschemie (1822); Beiträge zur physikal- 
ischen Chemie (1824—36) ; and Zur Chemie des Platins (1836). 
Dobrizhoffer, Martin: Jesuit missionary; b. at Gratz, 
Styria, Sept. 7, 1717. He entered the Jesuit Society in 1736, 
and in 1749 was sent as a missionary to Paraguay, where 
he remained until the expulsion of the Jesuits from South 
America in 1767. At first he taught in the long-estab- 
lished Guarany missions; later he was sent to the western 
side of the Paraguay, where for seven years he labored 
among the savage Abipones Indians. Returning to Europe 
in 1767 he lived in Vienna, Austria; the Empress Maria 
Theresa often sent for him that she might hear him recount 
his adventures. ln 1784 he published in Latin an account 
of Paraguay, and especially of the Abipones, with the title, 
Historia de Abiponibus, Equestri, Bellicosaque, Paraquarve 
Natione, ete. This was republished the same year in Ger- 
man, and there is an English translation, by Sara Coleridge, 
entitled An Account of the Abipones (3 vols. 8vo, London, 
1822). This is one of the most interesting books of travel 
ever published, and gives by far the best account of a tribe 
which is now extinct. D. in Vienna, July 17, 1791. 
HERBERT Н. SMITH. 


Dobrowski, do-brov'skée, JosEPH: philologist; b. near 
Raab, Hungary, Aug. 17, 1753. He was liberally educated, 
joined the Jesuits, and distinguished himself by his re- 
searches into the language and literature of the Slavonic 
nations, His most important works are a Grammar of the 
Bohemian Language ; a History of the Bohemian Language 
and Literature (1792); and a German and Bohemian Dic- 
tionary (2 vols., 1802-21). He also published a number of 
minor essays. D. at Brunn, Jan. 6, 1829. 


Dobrudscha, or Dobrujda, do-broo'jaà : the southeastern 
portion of Roumania; separated from Moldavia and Wal- 
achia by the Danube, and bounded E. by the Black Sea. It 
belonged to the Turks until 1878. Pop. about 175,000, con- 
sists of Bulgarians, Cossacks, Tartars, Armenians, Turco- 
mans, Greeks, and Jews. 

Dobson, Henry Austin: poet; b. in Plymouth, England, 
Jan. 18, 1840. He was educated as a civil engineer, but 
since 1856 has held a clerkship in the Board of Trade. 
He has successful- 
ly domesticated old 
French stanza forms 
in English verse, and 
is unexcelled as a 
writer of vers de so- 
ciété, Author of 
Vignettes in Rhyme 
(1873) ; Proverbs ih 
Porcelain (1811); At 
the Sign of the Lyre 
(1885). Mr. Dobson 
has also done much 
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flowing with a gen- 
eral easterly course, 
through Espirito San- 
to, to the Atlantic; length from the junction of the rivu- 
lets Piranga and Gualacho, which are regarded as the 
sources, 462 miles. It is navigable for small steamers to 
Sousa, 138 miles. The basin of the Doce embraces over 
20,000 sq. miles, largely of forest land, much of which is 
very fertile, but has not yet been utilized. The Doce valley 
has long been a principal source of the rosewood supply of 
Brazil. The upper river flows through a wild mountain re- 
gion. See Hartt, Geology and Physical — — y of Bra- 
211, 1870, p. 86, et seq. HERBERT Н. SMITH. 
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Doce'te [Gr. Aoxnral, deriv. of 8oxeiv, hold opinion]: a 
sect which arose in the first century, practically denying the 
incarnation of God in Christ. Some of the Docetz affirmed 
the body of Christ to be a mere deceptive appearance, others 
only denied its fleshly character, but the object of both was 
to render the conceptions of Christ’s life on earth less gross 
and material than the orthodox view seemed to them to pre- 


sent. Docetism was one of the earlier forms of GNOSTICISM 
(9. v.). 

Dock: a perennial herbaceous plant of the family Poly- 
gonacee and genus Rumex, found chiefly in temperate cli- 


mates; has large ovate or lanceolate leaves, and greenish 
flowers in panicles. It increases rapidly from the seed, and 
having long tap-roots is a very — weed. The roots 
of several species are valued in medicine for their astringent 
roperties; they are also used in dyeing. The yellow dock 
(Rumes crispus) is esteemed in the U.S. as an alterative. 


Docket [apparently deriv. of verb dock, cut short, as an 
abridgment, summary]: a summary or abridged entry of a 
proceeding on a piece of paper or parchment. Exemplifica- 
tions of decrees in chancery, fiats in bankruptcy, and other 
instruments are thus docketed for purposes of reference. The 
word docket is frequently employed to designate an abridged 
entry in a book, as in the case of judgments of courts, in or- 
der to make them a lien upon land, and also a book of гес- 
ords. Docket also denotes a list or calendar of causes ready 
for hearing or trial, prepared for the use of courts. 

Revised by Е. STURGES ALLEN. 


Docks: artificial basins for the reception of ships. A wet 
dock is a large basin in which the water is kept at a certain 
level by means of walls, so as to be unaffected by tidal 
changes, in order to facilitate the loading and unloading of 
cargoes. A dry dock is intended for the repairing and ex- 
amination of ships, the water, after the entrance of the ves- 
sel, being removed by pumps or other means. 

In ports where vessels would be naturally much exposed 
during rough weather, or where the changes in the tide are 
very great, the necessity of secure and well-sheltered docks 
or artificial basins, in which ships may be safely moored and 
kept at one level, is especially manifest. In the northern 
parts of Europe the rise and fall of the tides are so great that 
every port which has any pretensions to a first-class mercan- 
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Fic. 1.—The West India docks. 


tile harbor is necessarily supplied with one or more wet 
docks; at most of the ports of Great Britain, and especially 
at those of Liverpool and London, docks have been con- 
structed on a truly magnificent scale. 

Notwithstanding the obvious importance of wet docks to 
the vast trade of Tondon, it was not until a few years pre 
vious to the beginning of the nineteenth century that plans 
for docks on anything like an adequate scale were, at the 
request of a parliamentary committee, submitted by Messrs. 
Telford and Douglas, among other plans for the improve- 
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ment of the port of London. "The act authorizing the con- 

struction of the West India Docks was passed in 1799 ; work 
газ begun in Feb., 1800. апа in 1802 they were so far com- 
leted that à homeward-bound vessel entered them. 

These, the first docks of London, with their entrances and 
basins, extend across the isthmus (at low water) of the island 
formed by the Thames on the Middlesex side of the river, 
and called the Isle of Dogs. They originally consisted of 
an [Import Dock containing an area of 30 acres, and an Ex- 
port Dock with an area of 24 acres, connecting at both 
ends by basins and locks with the Thames, They were con- 
structed of brickwork and timber. There was a canal on 
the south side of the docks, which was subsequently con- 
verted into a dock called the South Dock, the retaining walls 
of which are 34 ft. 10} in. in height from the bottom of 
the dock to the top of the coping, where the width is 114 
feet, spreading downward with a batter of 1 in 24; the face 
and back of the wall are of brick, the former 3 ft. 4} in.. 
the latter 18 inches thick, connected by vertical transverse 
walls 2 ft. 3 in. in thickness, and placed 10 feet apart, 
the pockets thus formed being filled with conerete, upon a 
foundation of which, 34 feet in thickness, the wall stands. 
The bottom of the dock is covered throughout with a layer 
of puddle 18 inches in thickness. On the north side are six- 
teen jetties, projecting into the dock, of timber, 130 feet in 
lenzth, furnishing accommodations for thirty-two vessels, 
and opposite each jetty is a buoy for mooring vessels, The 
area of the South Dock is 27} acres, 

The cost of the South Dock, with the machinery, railway 
extension, dock-basins, warehouses, ete., was 32,800,000. It 
will be seen from the plan that an incoming vessel can pass 
directly into the Import Dock, unload her cargo, and then, 
without being — out into the Thames, when the tide 
permits may pass into the Export Dock to receive her out- 
ward-bound cargo, 

The East India Doeks, which are a short distance to the 
eastward of the West India, were at first intended exclusively 
for ships in the East India trade, but are now open to ves- 
sels from all parts. Their area is 27 acres, exclusive of en- 
trance-basins, and their depth of water is never less than 23 
feet. They belong now to the same company as the West 
India Docks, and have magnificent warehouses for tea, indi- 
go. drugs, spices, ete., attached to them. 

The London, the St. Katherine, and the Victoria London 
Docks, also on the north side of the Thames, are under the 
control of one company. The London Docks have a water- 
area of 34 acres, the St. Katherine Docks a water-area of 11 
acres, and the Victoria London Docks, situated immediately 
below the East India Docks, have an area of 74 acres in the 
inner dock alone, exclusive of 16 acres in. the tidal basin. 
The depth of water in the inner dock varies from 244 feet to 
265 feet. The entrance to this dock from the Thames is by 
means of a lock 320 feet in length, 80 feet in width, and with 
a depth of water on the sill of 28 feet. The jetties, with the 
sides of the dock and of the basin, provide a length available 
for quay-room of nearly 3 miles, 

On the Isle of Dogs, S. of the West. India Docks, are 
the Millwall Docks, comprising two basins, one having а 
water-area of 25 acres, the other of 10} acres, The Surrey 
Commercial Docks, intended for ships with bulky eommod- 
ities, are upon the south side of the Thames, and have a 
Water-urea of 176 acres, 

These various docks have undergone extensions and im- 
provements, to keep pace with the requirements of commerce, 
the latest addition being the Albert extension of the Victoria 
Dock, opened. in 1880, and affording an additional water- 
area of 70 acres, It is one of the most complete docks in 
the world. The Tilbury Docks opened in 1885 provide 76 
acres, The total water-area of the north side docks exceeds 
465 acres, and the Surrey and Commercial docks; on the 
south side, cover 350 acres, giving an aggregate of over 795 
acres, Including the land contiguous to the quays there 
are over 2.000 acres devoted to terminals. 

The docks are also provided with cranes and other appli- 
ances, worked. by steam or hydraulic power, for the rapid 
transfer of cargoes, 

The dock establishments of Liverpool are not excelled in 
extent and arrangement by those of any port throughout the 
world. Though the number of vessels belonging to this 
port is less than that of London, yet. the fact that they ean 
not lie with safety or ease in. the Mersey on account of its 
rapid current and exposed situation, and the great. rise and 
fall o£ the tides (21 feet at neap and 31 feet at spring tides), 
require the dock accommodations to be of sufficient extent 
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for the entire trade of the port: while at London the Thames 
affords a secure and convenient berth for a great number of 
vessels, 

The Liverpool docks have, on the side next the river. a 
sea-wWall of 64 miles іп extent, which, when considered in 
connection with the obstacles to be overcome, 18 ore of the 
greatest works of modern times, In most cases decks an: 
formed by excavations made оп the bank of the river, but 
at Liverpool they have been formed in the river it«if by 
inclosing within the wall referred toa portion of the benci 
of the Mersey, and afterward excavating the part thus re- 
claimed to a proper depth, The wall is 11 feet in thickness 
and 40 feet in height from the foundation, the more modern 
parts being faced with granite. There are between thirty 
and forty docks, having a water-area of 3625 acres, exclusive 
of 19 acres of entrance-basins, The quay-space is over 24 
miles. Most of the docks have a separate entrance from the 
Mersey, and communicate with each other, so that ship» 
may pass from one to another without the necessity of being 
locked out into the river and back again into the docks. 
They are also connected with the different railways entering 
the town, and by a series of locks with the Leeds aud Liver- 
pool Canal. : 

The new North Docks are estimated to cost 820,500,000, 
They will include the Langton Dock, of 18 acres; the Alex- 
andra Dock, of 44 acres; and the Hornby Dock. of 17 acres. 

Large steamers of an aggregate tonnage of 34,197 have 
been docked and cleared in one tide of 24 hours, 

‘The whole of this immense dock estate is vested in the 
Mersey Docks and Harbor Board, who enforce strict. rules 
for the maintenance of good order and prevention of fire 
and depredation. Every precaution is taken to prevent the 
injury of the docks from the accumulation of mud by the 
use of steam-dredging machines. The income of the Mer=v 
Docks and Harbor Board for 1889 was ¥4.950.000 on 9.200 - 
000 tons. The revenue of this board, after paving expenses 
and interest on money borrowed, is applied to the reduction 
of the dock rates, 

The landing-stage is 2,063 feet long and from 80 to 110 
wide, covering 4 acres. It is supported. on 158 boiler-piate 

ontoons, 80 by 10 by 7 feet, and eost $2,350,000, Seven 
[ке bridges and one floating roadway lead to it. The 
traffic amounts to about 2,500,000 passengers per year. 

There are 25 graving-docks, with a total floor length of 
12,490 square feet, costing $4,700,000. 

The warehouses are very extensive, covering 93 acres, with 
sheds sheltering 94 acres more, while their cost has been 
$ 16.660,000. 

Birkenhead, on the Mersey, directly opposite to Liverpool, 
has a water-area of 165 acres of docks d subsidiary basins: 
among them are two large docks, one of 52, the other of 39 
acres. The quay-space is bet weeen 10 and 11 miles in length. 
At Southampton there are docks surrounded by quays and 
bonded warehouses, and provided with powerful shears fer 
shifting boilers, heavy machinery, masts, ete. Among other 

orts of the British islands which — large dochs may 

e named Bristol, Hull, Grimsby, Barrow-in-Furness, Sur- 
derland, Glasgow, Leith, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Tyne, Cardif. 
and Belfast. 

At Havre, where the rise of the tides is from 20 to 27 fet. 
there are capacious docks, At Antwerp, where in 1803 Na- 
poleon I.. who intended to make it a great. naval establish- 
ment, undertook the construction of docks on a grand cav, 
new and convenient ones with warehouses have been рене], 
At Bremen and Amsterdam docks have been constructed 
and improved. 

The port of Cardiff is celebrated for its large docks. It is 
located on the river Taff. à short. distance from the Bristol 
Channel, where the spring tides rise 374 feet and the man 
29; consequently the flats, which are bare at low water, mat 
be readily traversed at high tides, The town is of тесе! 
origin. In 1830 the West Bute Dock was built, covering 20 
acres, at a cost of about $100,000 an acre. The opening of 
the Taff Vale Railway in 1841 so stimulated ecommerce t! a 
in 1851 the East. Dock was commenced and opened in 1553 
although not finished until 1859. It covers 46 acres, but was 
soon found to be too small, and the Roath Basin was opened 
in 1874, covering 12 acres, Another large dock conmectiug 
with this basin will extend the total area to about 11012 acres. 
The West Dock is only 200 feet wide, while the Fast Dock & 
from 300 to 500 feet in width, the Roath Basin 350, and 
the New Basin 600 feet. 

These basins are supplied with fresh water from the Taf. 
The quays are fully supplied with coal tips or staiths, i2 
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balance tips at the West Dock, 12 balance and 8 hydraulic 
tips at the East, 8 at the Roath Basin. and one at the entrance- 
channel. One movable hydraulic 25-ton crane is also used, 
and over 12,000,000 tons of coal ean be shipped here each 
vear, The gates, bridges, and machinery are all operated 
by hydraulic power. There are also 8 graving-docks, vary- 
ing in length from 220 to 600 feet. 'l'he tonnage has in- 
creased so rapidly as to give rise to rival docks at Penarth 
and Barry, which are also growing rapidly, being thoroughly 
equipped with the best modern appliances, 

In many ports throughout the world—such, for example, 
as that of New York, where the harbor is naturally pro- 
tected, and as also in the Mediterranean, where the rise and 
fall of the tides is so small as not to obstruct the loading 
and unloading of ships—wet docks are not an absolute ne- 
cessity to commerce. 

But, though in many cases they may be dispensed with, 
all first-class ports need dry docks for the examination and 
repair of those parts of a ship which are usually immersed 
in water. Dry docks may be separated into two classes— 
the stationary dry dock, to which the name graving-dock is 
generally applied, and the floating dock. 

In ancient times, where there was no rise and fall of the 
tides, vessels were hauled up on the beach and * careened ” ; 
where the tides permitted they were grounded at high water, 
so as to be exposed at low. Sometimes the heaving-down 
plan was adopted ; this was to attach ropes to the heads of 
the masts of the vessel and to the mooring rings of a 
quay, ог to the deck of another vessel, so as to haul the nus 
over into a nearly horizontal position on the water, the ba 
last or weights being removed or shifted. It was while un- 
dergoing this very dangerous operation that the Royal 
George foundered at Spithead in 1782, with 600 persons on 
board, 

This method was supplanted by the graring-dock, gener- 
ally constructed of stone, though sometimes of timber, and 
usually of such dimensions as to contain only one vessel at 
atime. The sides are formed in steps or altars, so that the 
form of the dock is somewhat similar to that of the vessel 
which it is to contain, but sufficient space is left around it 
to enable the workmen to get at every part of the bottom of 
the vessel and to afford sufficient light for their work. The 
entrance is closed by gates, which open sideways, like a lock, 
or fall upon the bed of the entrance, or by caissons; the 
latter, since the introduction of iron for ship-building pur- 
poses admits of their being made of that material, are al- 
most universally adopted for large docks, and have the 
advantage of affording the means of retaining the water 
inside the dock as well as of keeping it out, which is of 
importance where the tide is ebbing rapidly, in allowing 
time to adjust the vessel before it settles down on the keel- 
blocks. "The vessel is floated into the dock at high water, 
the gates closed, the sluices opened, and the water allowed 
to run out with the ebb of the tide, or, where the fall of the 
tide will not permit, is pumped out, leaving the dock per- 
fectly dry, the vessel being supported on timber struts and 
shores resting upon the steps already mentioned as forming 
the sides of the dock. 

The U. S. naval graving-doek at Brooklyn, N. Y., was, 
in its dav, one of the finest in the world. At the timo of its 
construetion it possessed. many features and. improvements 
that were unequaled by any other graving-dock. Owing to 
the nature of the soil selected for its site, the excavation for 
the foundation was attended with many obstacles, and. af- 
forded opportunity for the display of great engineering skill. 
This lower soil was an almost impalpable quicksand, becom- 
ing semi-fluid when saturated with water; and before the 
required lavel for the foundation had been reached springs 
coming from a great depth burst up through it, опер 
necessary measures to overcome it. This was finally done 
by driving piles into the cavities formed by the springs, on 
which a flooring of plank was laid; upon this bricks were 
laid in hydraulic cement, and upon the brick floor concrete 
masonry, the whole being done with the greatest dispatch ; 
vent-holes for the water were left until the permanent. foun- 
dations were completed. In this manner the flow of sand 
was checked. 

The gutes, of iron, are supported on friction rollers, and, 
with the machinery for turning them, weigh nearly 200 tons. 
The caisson is an iron vessel, with keel and stems made to 
fit the grooves in the masonry at the entrance of the dock. 
It is 50 feet in length at the keel, and 68 ft. 8 in. in length 


at the rail; its breadth at the center of the top is 16 feet. 


at the keel 7 feet. 
e 


The grooves in the masonry, in which 


the stems and keel of the caisson fit, are 26 inches in width 
and 12 inches in depth from the top to the bottom of the 
side walls and in the floor. By admitting water into the 
chambers of the caisson it settles into these grooves and 
closes the entrance; it is removed by pumping out sufficient 
water to float it clear of the grooves. Its weight is nearly 
218 tons, exclusive of ballast. It is used when greater 
length of dock may be required, when the turning-gates 
need repair, or to partially relieve the strain upon them. 
The engine and pumps are of very large capacity, and will 





Fic. 2.— Plan of dry dock at Brooklyn navy-yard. 


relieve the dock of water in about two hours. In order that 
the bottom may be dry and free from water, there is a slight 
inclination in the bottom of the dock, and a gutter is car- 
ried across at the lower end, leading into a culvert. which 
passes entirely around the dock, from which the water is 
constantly pumped. Several flights of steps are provided 
in the different parts of the dock for the use of ifie work- 
men, by which they are enabled to reach any part of the 
vessel with great facility. The main chamber of the dock 
is 286 feet in length and 30 feet in breadth at the bottom, 





Fia. 3.—Section of dry dock at Brooklyn navy-yard. 


307 feet in length and 98 feet in breadth at the top; by 
using the caisson an additional length of 52 feet may be 
obtained, giving a total length of 359 feet. The height of 
the walls is 36 fcet, and the sills are 26 feet below high 
water. The total cost, including all machinery and appur- 
tenances, was about $2,000,000 ; the work was com pleted in 
1851. 

The naval graving-dock at Boston, Mass.. built of granite 
and completed in 1833, is 253 feet in length and 86 feet in 
width inside the chamber; the turning-gates and the cais- 
son are of timber and composition fastened with copper 
bolts, the caisson being 60 feet in length, 30 feet in height, 
and 16 feet in width amidships. The total cost of this dock 
was about $700,000. The naval graving-dock at Norfolk, 
Va., is almost precisely similar in style and dimensions to 
that at Boston, and cost about $950,000. 

The masonry dock at Mare island, Cal, has now (1893) 
been under construction about twelve years, and has cost 
nearly $3,000.000. 

The cost of the construction of graving-docks depends 
greatly upon the situation selected. At Birkenhead five 
graving-docks, having an aggregate length of 1.690 feet, 
were hewn out of the rock at a cost of $430,000. Many 
of the most successful docks on the Thames have been 
built of timber and brick at a cost which is trifling by 
comparison. А heavy item of expense in those places where 
the fall of the tide is not sufficient to empty the dock is the 
cost of the large engines and pumps needed to remove the 
water. 

In addition to her magnificent wet docks, Liverpool pos- 
sesses a Jarge number of graving-docks, there being on the 
side of the Mersey on which that city is situated no less 
than sixteen, having an aggregate length of over 14 miles. 

Among the largest graving-docks are the double dock at 
Brest. 721 feet in length, 92 feet in width, with a ua of 
25 feet of water over the sill; and the double dock at. Ports- 
mouth, England, 644 feet in length by 80 feet in breadth. 
Portsmouth has besides nine single graving-docks, the 
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largest of which is 406 feet in length at the bottom. Dev- 
onport has five, Cherbourg eight, Sheerness five, Toulon 
six, Brest four. There are several on the Thames, and 
many other ports have one or more. Southampton has 
three, one of which, the Eastern Dock, is 425 feet in length, 
with a width of entrance of 80 feet, made, in 1853, of brick- 
work with Portland copings, and is stated to have cost 
$260,000. 

The largest dry dock on the Great Lakes of North 
America is located at Detroit, Mich. It was built by the 
Detroit Dry Dock Company in 1891. "The caisson gate is of 
steel, 79 ft. 5 in. long and 12 feet beam. It contains five 30-inch 
valves for flooding the dock, which it is estimated will re- 
quire twenty minutes. The time required to empty the dock 
is an hour and a half. There are two centrifugal pumps 
having 30-inch dis- 
charge- pipes, oper- 
ated by two 150 H.-P. 
Westinghouse en- 
gines. The fuel for 
the three boilers is 
oil Тһе dock is 
founded upon 2,000 

iles driven into a 

ne blue clay and 
surrounded by a wall 
of puddle 5 feet thick. 
The cost was $200,- 
000. 

The Simpson dry 
dock is built of tim- 
ber. Its inventors 
claim for it greater 
economy, freedom 
from water, facility 
of ассезз for work- 


men, and better light == 
and air, due to the 


great breadth at the coping. The altars have about the size 
and pitch of an ordinary staircase. The increased area of 
base due to the splay of the sides is compensated for by 
the use of timber in construction, and its durability and 
economy have proven to be so satisfactory that not less than 
fourteen of them have been constructed on the Atlantic 
coast. The one at St. Johns, Newfoundland, was built be- 
tween May 28, 1883, and Dec. 10, 1884. Thc cost of the two 
docks at Brooklyn with one set of pumps was $1,283,356, 
and that for the one at the League island navy-yard, built 
in 1889-90, was $548,700. This structure is 500 feet in 
length ; 130 in width at top; 50 at bottom; 80 at entrance; 
204 feet depth on the sill, and 32 feet to floor. "The 
dock at Newport News is 600 by 130 feet at top, the di- 
mensions and draught being almost exactly the same as those 
at St. Johns. It can be emptied in an hour and a half. 

A prominent feature of thesc docks is thc gate, which is 
made of iron or steel plates fastened to a trapezoidal frame, 
whieh rests in а groove in thc abutment. Оп the outer 
edge of the groove there is a heavy semi-cylindrical strip or 
bead of rubber, which serves to makc a watertight joint 
against the outside. In consequence of the great spread of 
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the U. S. The soil is sand, gravel, and clay, with some 
hard-pan. 

The last Brooklyn dock was opened in Мау, 1890. Its 
general dimensions are 530 feet long; inside of caisson, 500 
feet ; 130 ft. 4 in. wide at center on top, and 50 feet at bottom. 
The entrance is 85 feet wide at top, and 53 at floor. The 
sill is 304 feet below coping, and 254 below mean high water. 
Depth of floor, 32$ feet. he total cost was $595,892, while 
the adjoining masonry docks, only 359 feet long, cost $2,- 
241,000. 

The largest dry dock now building on the Southern coast 
is at Port Royal, S. C. It will be 500 feet long and about 
120 feet wide. In its general features it will resemble that 
at Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Of the floating dock there are several distinct varieties : 
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the sectional dock, such as is in use in the Philadelphia and 
San Francisco navy-yards; the Gilbert balance dock, in use 
in the Portsmouth, Va., and Pensacola, Fla., navy-yards; 
the iron floating dock of the Bermuda dock patern; G. B. 
Rennie's patent tron floating dock, of which the С na 
dock is an example; and Edwin Clark's hydraulic lift 
dock, in use in the Victoria Docks, London. 

The sectional floating dock in the Philadelphia nav y-vard 
is made in nine separate and independent sections, differing 
only in their widths. Each section consists of a pontoon or 
tank, watertight, 105 feet in length, 30 or 32 feet in width, 
and 11 feet in depth; two end-frames, and two end-floats. 
Together, the sections form a floor of over 300 feet in length 
and 105 feet in width. At each end of each section is an 
open framc in which is a float, connected with the four & 
of the framework, which is raised and lowered by machinery 
—raised to assist in sinking the main tank to the depth re- 
quired, or lowered into the water to give it greater buoy- 
ancy. 

When the dock is to be used а sufficient number of these 
sections are joined together to give the length required, 
and firmly connected by beams so arranged that they may 
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Naval station, Puget Sound, New timber dock to be Detroit, Simpsons, at St. Johns, 
Washington, U. S. A. built at Brooklyn. Mich. Newfoundland. 
Length on coping: head to outer end of table. 625’ 3" "To inner abutment...... 560 Length........ Hu Length... ооа [CLE 
= М 5 Y И т SE rud 6005 9  Toinner gate............ BO o OL vmi cba ga Des On BB, суе на воба 558 
" " floor: head to inner abutment...... 529 3 To outer end, table...... "IN. Locus ub veria Width, BERI Los sez rax TR 
Width on coping: at ђойу..................... 180 1} AE DORT 151 Width......... 91 * Куше ENES 13:34 
d^ |. абабибшеп&................ 98 74€. At het 5545 vi ya eno 94 At opening T * abutment....... 26. BY 
^ C oor: iam body з. co dirti sts 67 1} Atabutment ............ 105 On sill. ....... 54 " bottom abutment.. 53} 
Depth, coping to mean high water............. 70 3 On floor а Been vineta И Оп Яоог....... 55 Depth over sill............. 2 
* " ^ oor I DOGS. г.р 39 3 * h — of ee à на WM io 
; z epth, coping to floor... + pth to floor. H 
Draught over sill at mean high water.......... 30 0 ! Draught aver allo 4: 28 Draught on sill 164 


the abutments, it is only necessary to raise the gate a few 
inches before it may be Жүн aside. Its weight at League 
island, Philadelphia, is about 120 tons. It is 88 feet long 
on top, 54 on the bottom, 324 feet high, and has a beam 
width of 20 feet. 

The new dry dock for the U.S. naval station on Puget 
Sound is to be a modification of the Simpson wooden dock, 
whereby greater attention is given to the drainage under 
the floor, which is to be constructed in 
filling between 
conduits. 


art of concrete 
iles, with drain pipes leading to open 
It will be larger than any hitherto built in 


be placed from 6 inches to 6 feet apart, though they are not 
generally farther apart than 3 feet. They are then con- 
nected by means of shafting with the engines, of which 
there are four. At each end of each section are three 
pumps. When the vessel is ready to be docked the main 
tanks or pontoons are filled with water, the end-floats 
raised by machinery upon the end-frames until the dock is 
sunk to the proper depth. The ship is then hauled over the 
dock, and the end-floats depressed into the water until its 
keel has a bearing upon the keel-blocks ; the shores or sup- 
ports for the vessel are then adjusted, and the water is 
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pumped from the tanks, the end-floats being used, if neces- 
sary, to preserve the proper equilibrium. 

This dock. as well as Gilbert's balance dock, is used in 
connection with а basin and railways. The basin in the 
Philadelphia navy-yard is 350 feet in length by 226 feet in 
width. The floor, of granite 10 inches in thickness, is laid 
upon a pile and conerete foundation, and. is perfectly level; 
on three sides of this floor are granite walls 144 feet in 
height. "The *bed-wavs" are two, and each consists of 
three * ways "—one to support the keel, and two to support 
the bilges; each is 350 feet in length and 26 feet in width. 
The basin and “ ways" are used thus: the dock, with the 
ship upon it, drawing from 8 to 10 feet of water, is hauled 
iuto the basin by means of capstans ; the line of the ship's 
keel is brought into the line of the * bed-ways,” water is 
admitted to the tanks, and the dock settled firmly upon the 
stone platform of the basin. The vessel. by means of hy- 
draulie power and a cradle, is slid upon the bed-ways, and 
the dock may be immediately used for another vessel. The 
dock without the basin may be used for repairing a vessel. 
This dock was completed in 1851 at a total cost of about 
$514,000. Its lifting power is nearly 6,000 tons. 

The California sectional dock is composed of ten sections, 
100 feet in length, 32 feet in breadth, and 11 ft. 9 in. in depth. 

The balance floating dock was invented by Mr. John S. 
Gilbert, of New York city. Like the sectional dock, it is 
constructed of timber, and consists of a ee bottom 
with two side walls, possessing sufficient displacement to 
carry the whole weight of the dock and the vessel to be 
raised, The side walls are hollow and of considerable 
width, serving, like the floats in the sectional dock, to pre- 
serve its stability in rising and sinking. "The outside of 
these walls is vertical, while the inside is sloping, so 8s to 
conform to а certain extent to the shape of the ship.  Port- 
holes are made in the walls for ventilation. The walls also 
alford the means of shoring up the ship, as in a stone dock; 
on the top are the engine-house, pumps, апа working plat- 
form. There are sometimes gates at the ends for inclosing 
the dock, which are used only when vessels of great weight 
аге to be lifted. Of this description is the Portsmouth, Va., 
navy-vard dock, which is 350 feet in length, 38 feet in depth, 
and 90 feet in inside width. This dock, with the basin and 
railways, cost $733,000, The Pensacola dock, which is simi- 
lar, eost. $923,000. There are also balance docks at New 
York, Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, and New Orleans. 

The iron floating dock at Ireland island, Bermudas, was 
huilt in England and towed out in 1869. It is 381 feet in 
length, by 124 feet in breadth, weighs without the caissons 
about 8,200 tons, and has a lifting power of 16,700 tons. 

Iron floating docks at Cartagena and Ferrol, Spain, con- 
structed by the Messrs. Rennie, of England, are remarkable 
works. That at Cartagena is 320 feet in length ; 105 feet in 
breadth outside; breadth inside, 79 feet : height outside, 48 
feet ; height inside, 364 feet; weight 4,400 tons. This dock, 
possessing many points of resemblance to Gilbert’s balance 
dock, may be described as an oblong rectangular box or 
trough, without top or ends; walls and bottom hollow, and 





Ес. 5.—End elevation of Rennie's dock. A, level of water when 
ready to receive a тү: B, level of water with ship docked ; C, 
level of water when light. 


divided into several independent chambers; the side walls 
act as floats to prevent the dock from sinking too rapidly, 
and eventually from being entirely submerged, The oper- 
ation of docking is performed thus: Water is admitted to 
the base compartments by sluices and pipes; the dock grad- 
ually sinks to a depth sufficient to adinit the vessel, which 
ls then hauled in and shored in the usual manner; the 
engines and pumps then discharge the water from the base 
compartments until the floor of the dock is out of water. 
Among the largest vessels which this dock has lifted is 
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the Spanish iron-clad Numancia, of 21} feet draught and 
weighing 5.600 tons. This vessel remained supported eighty 
days without damaging or straining the dock. ‘The draught 
of water of the dock, with the Numancia in, and with 800 
tons of water in the chambers, was 114 feet; without а load 
the draught of the dock is 4 ft. 7 in. 

For a description of the hydraulic lift and carriage for 
transporting vessels across the isthinus of Tehuantepec as 
proposed by James В. Eads, see the article on SHIP-RAIL- 
WAYS, 

Clark's hydraulic lift dock, first constructed by Mr. Edwin 
Clark, at the Victoria Docks, London, consists of a shallow 
pontoon filled with water and sunk between two rows of 
cast-iron coluinns. The pontoon, when the vessel is placed 
over it, is raised by hydraulic pumps acting on the pontoon 
by chains. In about thirty minutes a vessel drawing 20 feet 
of water is left afloat оп a shallow pontoon drawing only 4 
or 6 feet, and may be taken into the shallow dock prepared 
for its reception. 

A plan has been proposed by a Mr. Janicki before the 
French Society of Engineers for a floating dock composed 
of a number of pontoons from which the water is driven by 
compressed air, stability being given to the pontoons by 
lateral moving floats. 

BiBLioGRA PHY.— Professional Papers United States Corps 
of Engineers; Reports of Secretary of War and of Secre- 
tary of Navy; Proceedings Institution of Civil Engineers; 
London Engineering News; The Engineer; Engineering ; 
Societé des Arts et. Métiera; Société des Ingénieurs Civils; 
Harbours and Docks, Harcourt (London, 1885), ete. 

Revised by Lewis M. Haupt. 


Doctor [Lat., teacher, deriv. of doce're, doctum, teach]: 
a title of honor which was applied in early times to teachers. 
of doctrine in the churches, and in more recent times соп- 
ferred by universities; at first as the equivalent of ~ mas- 
ter" (magister), апа afterward as a still higher degree. 
Four of the Greek Fathers (Athanasius, Basil, Nazianzen, 
and Chrysostom) and three Latin Fathers (Jerome, Augus- 
tine, and Gregory the Great) were distinguished as * doctors. 
of the Church." Thomas Aquinas, Bernard of Clairvaux, 
Donaventura, and others bore the same title in later days. 
The distinetion is usually conferred after death. The title 
“doctor” was given later in the Western Church to promi- 
nent teachers of scholastic theology. Many of these titles. 
were conferred by their followers. and had an additional 
epithet, designed to be expressive of some special excellence.. 

hus William Hales was called “ Doctor Irrefragabilis "— 
the irrefutable doctor. William Ockham was called by his. 
adinirers “Doctor Singularis "—the pre-eminent doctor—a 
title given to several others. Doctor of laws, LL. D. or 
J. U. D. (doctor utriusque juris, teacher of both laws, i. e. 
the civil and the canon law), was the first title of the kind 
conferred by the universities. Bologna appears to have 
been the place where this title was first conferred, but the 
University of Paris soon followed, first giving this degree 
in 1145. Doctors of laws (except when bearing a merely 
honorary title) long had a certain jurisdiction in the courts, 
which is even now scarcely extinct in England. (Зее: 
Shakspeare's Merchant of Venice, act iv., scene i.) In the 
English universities the doctorate in law is given in course 
at Oxford under the form D. C. L., and at Cambridge and 
London under the form LL.D. The degree of S. T. D.. 
(Sacrosancti Theologie. Doctor, i.e. Teacher of Sacred The- 
ology) or D. D. (Doctor of Divinity), otherwise written T. D. 
(Doctor of Theology), is still given at all the European uni- 
versities after examination in the regular university course. 
The popes and arehbishops of Canterbury have long claimed 
and exercised the right of conferring the doctorate both in 
law and divinity. The degree of doctor in medicine has 
been traced back to 1384, and that of doctor of music is nearly 
or quite as old. The regents of the University of the State 
of New York confer the honorary degree of Doctor of Let- 
ters (L. H. D.) as their highest distinction. See DEGREES, 
COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY, BERLIN, UNIVERSITY ОЕ, and de- 
seriptions of the various other universities. 

The word “doctor” as used in the New Testament is 
taken in its primitive Latin meaning, “teacher.” and cor- 
responds to the Hebrew word mori (teacher) ог to the title 
rabbi (master), which was conferred during the centuries 
immediately preceding and following the birth of Christ by 
the “nasi,” the chief of the Sanhedrim, accompanied by the 
ceremony of the laying on of hands. 

Revised by C. Н. THURBER. 


SOO DOCTOR OF MUSIC 


Doetor of Musie: the superior of two musical degrees 
conferred by the English universities, the inferior being that 
of Bachelor of Musie. At Cambridge and Oxford five years 
must elapse before a Bachelor of Music can receive the de- 
gree of Doctor of Music. The honorary degree has some- 
times been conferred on distinguished musicians who had 
not graduated as bachelors, The following are the pub- 
lished conditions for Oxford: “Candidate must compose 
and send to professor a vocal composition, secular or sacred, 
in eight-part harmony and. good eiglit-part. fugal counter- 
point with accompaniment for full orchestra, Length of 
performance, forty to sixty minutes.” Tf this ‘exercise ” 
be approved, a written examination follows, in “harmony, 
eight-part counterpoint, fugue, form, instrumentation, musi- 
cal history, acoustics, SO far as related to theory of harmony, 
and knowledge of the scores of great masters.” If the с andi- 
date passes this examination satisfactorily, Ihen he " must 
have his exercise publiely performed in Oxford, with com- 
plete band and chorus af his own ecpense, He must further- 
more deposit the manuscript full-score in the library of the 
musie school. Fees for this degree, £20." Conditions, fees. 
еге. at Cambridge and Dublin are about the same as at 
Oxford. The Archbishop of Canterbury still possesses by 
law the right to confer the title of Doctor of Music by di- 
ploma without special examination. The only condition 
appears to be the payment of £63 in fees. Germany and 
France confer no such degrees, 

Inthe U. S. many colleges confer this degree oftentimes 
without technical examination, so that the title no longer 
implies any specially learned or scientific standing in the 
profession, Dubey BUCK. 


Doctors’ Commons, or College of Doctors’ Commons: 
in London, England, the popular name for the courts, offices 
eten formerly occupied by the body which was incorporated 
June 22, 1768, under the title of * The College of Doctors of 
Law exercent in the Ecclesiastical and Admiralty Courts," 
and which had previously existed. for more than two cen- 
turies as а voluntary organization. These buildings were 
on the east side of St. Paul's Churchyard, and were so called 
in allusion to the “community of board.” or dining to- 
gether, of the members of the college. The college. con- 
sisted of a president (the dean of the arches for the time 
being) and of those doctors of law who, having regularly 
taken that degree in either the Universities of Oxford or 

Cambridge, and having been admitted advocates in pursu- 
ance of the rescript of the Archbishop of Canterbury, had 
been elected fellows of the college in the manner prescribed 
in the charter. The functions of this body of lawyers were 
much diminished by laws passed to reform the system of 
courts, and the property of the college was sold, the charter 
surrendered, and the Forporunon dissolved under powers 
eonferred by statute іп 1897 (20 and 21 Viet. c. 77, ss. 116, 
117). Revised by F. STURGES ALLEN. 


Doctors of the Chureh: in the Roman Catholic Church, 
certain. saints who, after death, have received this title on 
account of their superior wisdom and excellence. They are 
at present nineteen in number, viz. : Sts, Hilary of Poitiers 
dd. 368 A. D... Athanasius (373), Basil (379), Gregory Nuzian- 
zen (389), Ambrose (397), John (шо. (407), Jerome 
(420). Augustine (430), Peter Chrysologus (450), Leo (460), 
Gregory (604), ee (636), Peter Damian (1072), Anselm 
(1109). Bernard of Citeaux (1153). Thomas Aquinas (1274), 
Bonaventura (127-4), Francis de Sales (1622), and Alphonsus 
of Liguori (1787). Outside the Roman Catholie Church the 
seven Christian Fathers mentioned in the article DOCTOR 
(q. v) are more especially designated by the title “ Doctors 
of the Church.” 


Doetrinaires, dok-tri-nárz : the politicians who, in 
France, just after the restoration of 1815 occupied in the 
Chamber of Deputies a place between the Center and the 
Extreme Left, The chief men of this party were systematic 
writers and speakers on government, who wished to estab- 
lish a form of constitution somewhat resembling that of 
England. and supported scientific doctrines of constitu- 
tional liberty against the arbitrary will of the king, The 
word doefrinarre was used by their opponents to stigmatize 
them as pedantic and unpractical theorists. The leaders of 
the Doctrinaires were HRover-Collard, Guizot. the Due de 
Broglie, and the Due de Decazes. They ceased to. exert 
any influence as a party after the revolution of 1843, The 
term is now frequently used to designate the partisans of 
abstract: theories, the direct opposites of “practical politi- 
clans,” 
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Document [from Lat. documen tum, proof, example. i. е, 
something from which one learns: deriv. of doce re, teach]: 
an original or official paper or writing relied өп as the avis 
or proof of something: in law, a written instrument mi- 
duced for the purpose of еу idence. 


Dodd. CHARLES: the assumed name of Hush Tootel. a 


Roman Catholie priest of England; b. at Durton-in- 
Broughton, near Preston, Lancashire, 1672 ; educated at 
Douay: returned to England 169%, and had iw o Charges, the 


last at Harvington, where he died Feb, 27. 1742-45. He 
was the author of Church History of England from 1500 te 
1688 (3 vols. folio, Brussels, 1737-42), and several other 
works, chiefly polemical, His history was a reply to thar 
of Burnet, and has been in part republished down to s 
(5 vols., London, 1839-43). Its т іх regarded as сө; 

siderable, but it is characterized by severity and ‘Gee 


Dodder-laurels (Casxythacew): a family of parasite 
plants having the habit and appearance of dedders but in 
other respects resembling the laurels, to whieh they are 
generally referred, They replac e the dodders in hot regions, 
where alone they grow, ` The U. S. have but one known spe 
cies, the Cassytha filiformis of Florida. 


Dodders [O. Eng. dodder : Germ. Dotter, connected witt 
О. Eng. dott, point, spot. Eng. dot, point]: leafless parasitic 
plants, generally placed bv botanists in the genus (»sent 
and family ( ИЕЛ nlacee, but sometimes made a distin 
family called Cuseutacew. 
stems of orange yellow, and flowers in thick clusters. Th Y 
are found native in the temperate zone, in both the Old аш 


New Worlds, and are sometimes injurious to the flax, clover, 


hop, and bean crops by smothering the plants. The dedit 
are remarkable for having their embryos without е tvi- 
dons. On germinating the slender stem grows up from the 
ground, and having attached itself as a climbing parasite to 
herbs and shrubs the proper root dies, leaving the vine te 
subsist upon the juices of the plant whieh supports it. Thi: 
it does by means of papilla-like roots which penetrate the 
bark of the plant on which it lives. Huge dodders in Af- 
ghanistan grow upon the trees, and even prey upon them- 
selves. About twenty species are known in North America, 
growing upon many herbaceous plants and even à 
shrubs. C^ arvensis sometimes attacks clover in the U. 
while C. eprthymum, a foreign species, is very destructive n 
clover in Europe. and 15 ule introduced. into the U XS. 
C. epilinum, another — species, Is occasionally found 
in flax-fields in the U. 5. Revised by CHARLES E. Brssty. 


Doddridge, Jonny: шж: b. at Barnstaple, England. 
1555. He entered Exeter College, Oxford, in 1572. and b- 
gan the study of law at the Middle Temple in 1576: ws 
justice of the king's bench 1613-28, Author of The Lev 
yer'a Light (London, 1629): A Complete Parson, or a I*- 
scription of Advowsons and Church Livings (1002): T^ 
History of the Ancient and Modern Estate of the Perse- 
polity, of Wales (1630); The English Lawyer (1621: Opie- 
tons Touching the Antiquity, Power, Order, State, Моно, 
Persons, and Proceedings of the High Courts of Pariiome’ 
in England (1656). D. in London, Sept. 13, 1628. 


Doddridge. Putte, D. D.: preacher and author: b. i 
London, England, June 26, 1702, He became paster of 3 
Dissenting congregation at. Kibworth in 1723, but left im 
1725, went to Market Harborough, and removed in 1729 1 
Northampton, where he was principal of a theological seri 
nary and at the same time pastor of a large congregation. 
In 1730 he married Merey Maris, From principie b 
avoided controversy, but that course drew upen him t 
charge of being a trimmer and double-dealer. He was ah 
earnest and devout preacher, and acquired а high rerne 
tion as a writer, His most important works are The I^» 
and Progress of Religion wn the Soul (1745): The Fane. 
Erpost itor (6 vols. 4to, 1739—56); Life of Colonel CL 
(1747): А Course of 2205 on Pneumatoloqu, Ethics, a 
Dir — (1763); and A Commentary on the New Техно. 
He also was the author of improvements Qpon Jeremian 
Riechs Brief and Easy System of Shorthand (1799. He 
wrote 374 hymns, some of which are admirable. D. at Li- 
bon (whither he had gone for his health), Oet, 26, 1741. 

See Job Orton, Lite of Doddridge (London, 1766: Thera 
Stedman, Lettera to and from Dr. Duddridge (TW); Coe 
respondence and Diary, edited by John Doddridge Hm- 
phreys (9 vols., 1829); especially the Life by Charles Stur 
ford ол and New York, 1881). 

Revised by S. M. dacksox. 


They have twining thread-iik- 








DODECAGON 


Dodec’agon [from Gr. 8@бєка, twelve + ywvla, angle]: а reg- 
alar polygon of twelve equal sides and twelve equal angles. 

Dodecahe’dron шош Gr. dé5exa, twelve + ёра, seat, 
base]: one of the five Platonie bodies or regular solids, 
bounded by twelve equal and regular pentagons; has thirty 
equal edges and twenty үө solid angles, each formed һу 
the meeting of three equal plane angles. Its volume is near- 
ly 166312 times that of the eube of one of its sides. 

Dodeca'theon [Lat. dodecatheon, plant of the twelve 
gods; from Gr. 8édexa, twelve + 6eds, god, probably in al- 
lusion to its curious nodding flowers, about twelve in num- 
рег]: a genus of plants of the family Primulacee. The 
Dodecatheon meadia of the U.S. is an elegant plant called 
American cowslip, or shooting star. 

Döderlein, Lupwia: pedagogue and classical scholar; b. 
in Jena, Dec. 19, 1791; son of Johann Christoph, a Protestant 
divine; studied philology in Munich, Heidelberg, Erlangen, 
and Berlin. In 1815 he became professor in Bern, where he 
published, together with Bremi, a large number of exegetical 
editions of the Greek and Roman classics. In 1819 he went to 
Erlangen in the double capacity of director of a gymnasium 
and professor at the university. D. Nov. 9, 1863. Apart 
from his elegant translations and eloquent orations, his rep- 
utation chiefly rests upon his lexicographical labors, in par- 
ticular on his Lateinische Synonyme u. Etymologien (6 vols., 
153%). See R. Rauchenstein, N. Schweizer Museum (iv., pp. 
155-280); Bursian, Allgemeine deutsche Biographie (v., p. 
281 f.). Revised by ALFRED GUDEMAN. 

Dodge, EBENEZER, D. D., LL. D.: a Baptist divine and 
scholar; b. at Salem, Mass., Apr. 22, 1819; graduated at 
Brown University in 1840, and at Newton Theological In- 
stitution in 1845; instructor in Hebrew at Covington Theo- 
logical Institution (1846—47); pastor in New Hampton, 
N. Н. (1847-48); New London, N. H. (1849-53); professor 
in the theological department of Madison University, Ham- 
Шоп, N. Y. (1853-68) ; and president of the university from 
1868 till his death, Jan. 5. 1890. He published Evidences 
of Christianity (Boston, 1869); Christian Theology (Ham- 
Шоп, №, Y., 1883) ; several able reviews, etc. 

Dodge, GRENvILLE MELLEN, LL. D.: general; b. at Dan- 
vers, Mass., Apr. 12. 1831; graduated at a military academy 
in Norwich, Vt., in 1850; became а civil engineer and made 
one of the earliest surveys along the Platte for a Pacific 
railway; commanded a brigade at Pea Ridge in Маг, 
1862, and became a major-general of Union volunteers in 
June, 1864. Не directed a corps of Gen, Sherman's army 
in the campaign against Atlanta (May to Sept., 1864), and 
succeeded Rosecrans as commander of the department of 
Missouri in December of that year ; resigned May, 1866, to 
become chief engineer of the Union Pacific Railway. He 
represented a district of Iowa as a member of Congress in 
1867-69, and was a delegate to the Chicago Republican con- 
vention of 1868, and to the Cincinnati convention of 1876. 


Dodge, Henry: general; b. at Vincennes, Ind., Oct. 12, 
1782, He served with distinction in the War of 1812 and in 
various Indian wars; was Governor of Wisconsin ‘Territory 
1836-41 and 1845-48 ; a delegate to Congress (1841-45) ; and 
С. S. Senator from Wisconsin (1849—97). D. at Burlington, 
la., June 19, 1867. 


Dodge, Mary АвісАП, (Ga?! Hamilton): author; b. in 
Hamilton, Mass., about 1830; was a school-teacher in her 
youth; in 1865—67 was one of the editors of Our Young 
Folks; in 1876 became a resident of Washington, D. €. 
Among her works are Gala Days (1863); Woman's Wrongs, 
а Counter-Irritant (1868); Skirmishes and Sketches, The 
Battle of the Books (1870); Our Common-School System 
(1880); and The Insuppressible Book (1885). She was a fre- 
quent contributor to current literature. D. Aug. 17, 1896. 


Dodge, Mary Mares: author; b. in New York city in 
1838, daughter of Prof. James J. Mapes, an eminent chem- 
ist, and married to William Dodge. She has written much 
for children, and has been since 1873 editor of St. Nicholas, 
a children's magazine. Hans Brinker, or the Silver Skates 
(1865), has been translated into many languages, and is the 
best known of her writings, which include also Irvington 
Stories (1864) ; Along the Way, poems (1879); Donald and 
Dorothy (1883), etc. Н. A. BEERS. 

Dodge, WILLIAM EARLE: кокте o b. in Hartford, 
Conn., Sept. 4, 1805; removed to New York in his thirteenth 
vear, At the age of twenty-one he went into business on 

is own account, and became an extensive importer and 
106 
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manufacturer. He was an active member of many benevo- 
lent and religious societies, a member of the peace conven- 
tion of 1861, and a Republican member of Congress 1866—67. 
lle was the рее founder of the Syrian Protestant Col- 


lege at Beirut. D. in New York city, Feb. 9, 1883. A 
statue of Mr. Dodge was erected in New York in 1885. See 


his Life by D. Stuart Dodge (New York, 1887) and by Carlos 


Martyn (New York, 1890). 

Dodge City: city and railway center; capital of Ford 
со., Kan. (for location, see map of Kansas, ref. 7-D); on the 
Arkansas river. Ithasa Presbyterian college, graded schools, 
electric lights, water-works, etc. Pop. (1880) 996; (1890) 
1,762 ; (1895) 1,857. EDITOR or “TIMES.” 

Dodgeville: city; capital of Iowa co., Wis. (for location of 
county, see map of Wisconsin, ref. 7-D): on Ch. and N. W. 
and Ill. Cent. Railways; 48 miles W.S. W. of Madison; has 
seven churches, publie school with a high sehool depart- 
ment, and manufactures of wagons, buggies, plows, ous. 
and creamery butter: lead and zine are mined in the vicin- 
ity. Pop. (1880) 1,547; (1890) 1,722; (1895) 2,031. 

EDITOR or “CHRONICLE.” 

Dodgson, CHARLES LutwipGe, M. A.: author; b. in Eng- 
land about 1833; graduated at Christ Church College, Ox- 
ford, in 1854, with a first class in mathematics; took holy 
orders in 1861; was mathematical lecturer at Christ Church 
College 1855-81; published Euclid and his Modern Rivals 
(1879): The Game of Logic (1886); Mathematica Curiosa 
(1888); also, under the pseudonym of Lewis Carroll, Alice's 
Adventures in Wonderland (1865) and Through the Looking 
Glass (1872): besides other volumes of poems, parodies, and 
children’s stories, including Doublets (1879) ; лут ? and 
Reason ? (1883) ; and Sylvie and Bruno (1889). D. at Guild- 
ford, England, Jan. 14, 1898. 

Dodo (Didus ineptus): a remarkable extinct member of 
the order Columbae (pigeons) and family Dididw; found 
only in the island of Mauritius. A closely related bird, the 
solitaire (Pezophaps solitaria), was found in Rodriguez, and 
what was probably a third member of the family in the 
island of Bourbon. The dodo is described as larger than a 
swan, of a clumsy form, with a large head and enormous 
bill, the upper mandible being the longer and hooked at the 
point, short thick legs covered with scales, and such ex- 
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tremely short, weak wings that the bird could not fly. 
With the exception of the wing feathers the plumage was 
soft and downy. The general color was gray. the breast 
brown, and the wings and tail yellowish. The flesh, though 
tough, was eatable, and dodos were taken in considerable 
numbers by the Duteh voyagers to provision their ships. 
Being incapable of flight, a poor runner, and withal stupid, 
the dodo was easily captured, and its extermination was 
rapid. By 1693, a little less than a century after the dis- 
covery of Mauritius, the dodo seems to have been extermi- 
nated, the last record of its occurrence being July, 1681. 
Up to 1866 the only known remains of the dodo consisted of 
& skull in Copenhagen, an imperfect skull in Prague, a foot 
in the British Museum, and a head and foot in Oxford. In 
1866, however, а considerable number of bones were ob- 
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tained from a small marsh, termed the Mare aux Longes, and 
others have been procured still more recently. Our. knowl- 
edge of the external appearance of the bird —aside from the 
descriptions of voyagers—is based on the paintings of 
Roelandt and John Savary, who drew the dodo from exam- 
H " ` ` 
ples brought alive to Holland. F. A. Lucas. 

Dodo'na (in Gr. додои): an ancient city of Epirus: seat 
of à celebrated oracle and temple of Jupiter, for a time the 
most famous oracle of Greece except that of Delphi. Its 
origin was attributed to Deucalion, This oracle was con- 
sulted by the Athenians, Spartans, and other nations, and 
its responses were delivered. from an oak-tree; or, according 
to another legend, by the agitation of a row of kettles sus- 
pended in the air, the noise of which was interpreted. by 
priests as the answers of the oracle. The temple of Dodona 
was destroyed by the Mitolians in 219 B. c. 

Dods, Mancvs, D. D.: Scottish divine of liberal tenden- 
cies; a minister of the Free Church of Scotland; b. at. Bel- 
ford, Northumberland, England. Apr. 11, 1824; educated at 
Edinburgh University (M. A. 1854) and at New College, 
Edinburgh (1854-58). He became pastor of the Rentield 
Free Church, Glasgow, 1864; Professor of New Testament 
Exegesis in New College, Edinburgh, 1889. Among his 
published works are the following, some of which have 
passed through several editions: The Prayer that Teaches 
fo Pray (Edinburgh, 1863); Zhe Epistles to the Seren 
Churches (1865); dsraels [ron Age (London, 1874); Mo- 
hammed, Biddha, and Christ (1877); Handbook on Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi (edinburgh, 1879); saec, Jacob, 
and Joseph (London, 1880); Handbook on Genesis (Edin- 
burgh, 1982): Commentary on Thessalonians (1882); The 
Parables of Our Lord (1st series, 1883; 2d series, 1885); Zn- 
troduction to the New Testament (London, 1888); The Book 
of Genesis (1888); The First. Epistle to the Corinthians 
(1889); Erasmus and other Essays (1891); The Gospel of 
St. John (2 vols., 1891-92). WILLIS J. BEECHER. 


Dodsley, ROBERT, bookseller and author; b. near Mans- 
field, England. in 1703. He opened a book-store in London, 
and beeiine a friend of Pope and other literary men of his 
time. He produced in 1737 a farce called The King and the 
Miller of Manstield, which was successful, Tis tragedy of 
Cleone (1758) was performed with great applause. Не pur- 
chased Dr. Johnson's London for ten guineas, and his Fan- 
tty of Human Wishes for fifteen guineas. Пе published a 
Select Collection of Old Plays (12 vols., 8vo, 1780) and other 
works. D. Sept. 25, 1764. 

Dodwell, Hesry: chronologist; b. in Dublin, in Oct., 
1641; educated at Trinity College, Dublin; elected Camden 
Professor of History at Oxford in 1688, but. deposed from 
his chair in 1691 because he refused to take the oath of alle- 
giance to William IH]. Among his noteworthy contribu- 
tions to Greek and Roman chronology are his Annales 
Vellei, Quintil., Statian, (1698); Annales Thucyd. et Xen- 
aphont. (1702). D. in Sehottesbrook, June 7, 1711. See Dod- 
well’s Works, abridged, with an account of his life, by Fr. 
Brokesby (2 vols., London, 1723). ALFRED GUDEMAN. 

Doe, Joux: а name in legal documents for a person whose 
name is unknown; specifically, the fictitious plaintiff in 
EJECTMENT (Q. v). 

Doebereiner: See DÖBEREINER. 

Doederlein: See DÖDERLEIN. 


Dogbane: a plant of the genus Apocynum and family 
A poeynacee, having bell-shaped flowers, no style, and the 
fruit a pair of follicles, Some of the species are herbaceous, 
others shrubby, and some are found in colder climates than 
is usual for plants of this order. The dogbane of North 
America (Apocynum androsemifolinm) is u perennial her- 
baceous plant about 2 feet high, with smooth stem, milky 
Juice, smooth ovate leaves, and light-pink flowers, It grows 
in open, barren places from Canada to Georgia, and is 
valued for the medicinal properties of the bark of the root, 
whieh is emetic, diaphoretie, and in small doses tonie, This 
and the Indian hemp (A. cannabinum which contains 
similar medicinal properties, yields a copious fine flax-like 
fiber, used by the Indians; but otherwise the plant is em- 
ployed only for medicinal purposes, 

Dog Days. or Canicular Days: the forty days between 
July 3 and Aug. 11. Camicular is derived from Canicula, 
the Latin name of Sirius, the dog-star, which rose heliaeally 
near July 1. The ancients ascribed the great heat of sum- 
шег to the influence of this stur, but it was by accident 
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only that its rising coincided with the warmest season. The 
time of its rising depends on the latitude of the countn, 
and, owing to precession, Is later every year. 


Dog Distemper: a disorder common among young 
dogs, considered to be of a catarrhal character, A general 
running from the nose and eyes is а leading symptom, t- 
gether with a short dry cough, succeeded by loss of strength 
and wasting of the body. The flow from the nose, at first 
watery, in a little time becomes mucous and purulent, fid 
ing the eves and choking up the nostrils, and is atterdsi 
by coughing and vomiting, with an Increased wasting of 
flesh and loss of appetite. А convulsive twitching, paraly- 
sis of the extremities, attended by fits. with symptoms of 
an affection of the brain, appear when the disease becomes 
malignant. At such a time the sight of another dog often 
brings on a fit, which may be somewhat checked by fond- 
ling. The fits usually prove fatal if they continue to im 
crease in violence and frequency, A frequent consequene: 
of the distemper is inflammation of the Jungs and a dysan- 
teric discharge, indicating ulceration of the Intestines, 

The leading remedies, which must be applied in the earls 
stage of the disease, are laxatives, emeties, occasional blemi- 
ing. ete. — Astringents should be used to check the diar- 
гра, and the violence of the fits may be quelled by warm 
baths and auod ynes. 


Doge, 15) [Ital.< Lat. dur, ducis, lender]: the title of 
the chief magistrate in the republics of Venice, Amalfi, and 
Genoa. The origin of the office in Venice dates as fur back is 
697. Previously Venice had been governed bv seven tribuns, 
but the intrigues consequent on their election, and the ri~- 
ing power of the republic, made it expedient to concentric 
the power of the government. The first doge was Paolu ie 
Anapeste. The doges were elected by the people, but thr 
choice usually fell on a member of one of the powerful fan- 
ilies, They were invested with almost absolute power tii 
about the vear 1172, when the legislative power was placed 
in the hands of a great council of 470 members. ТЬ 
council elected twenty-four of their members, who in turn 
elected twelve of their own number, upon whom the chor» 
of the doge devolved. "The first doge elected in this mar 
ner was Sebastiano Ziani, who, on the occasion of his insta: 
lation in office, scattered money among the people to wi 
their favor—a custom which was followed by p SUCCERSITS, 
This doge also introduced the custom of wedding the Ac 
riatic Sea. This was a marriage ceremony whieh tek 
place on Ascension Day, and which typified the absolute 
dominion which the Venetians claimed over that sea. On 
these occasions a ring was thrown into the sea from the 
ship Bucentaur. The principle of indirect election Ба 
probably never been carried to such absurd lengths as by 
the electoral machinery established in 1268. Ten or twehe 
bodies of voters were successively chosen before the actual 
electors were reached. From this time the council grai- 
ually narrowed the powers of the doge, till in 1628 the of- 
fices of commander-in-chief of the army and high-admiral e? 
the navy ceased to belong to the dogate (or dogado, as the 
dignity was called) unless by a special decree of the coure 
of forty, a high court of justice composed of forty members 
In the fourteenth century the council of ten was estab 
lished, and vested with the highest power in the state, which 
entitled it to pass judgment even upon the Форе himxif. 
About this time the powers of the doge became so restrict 
as to be little more than nominal, and the constant est 
nage to which he was subjected made the office no lenget 
an object of ambition, In 1339 it was found necessary t 
pass а law prohibiting а doge who had been elected. from 
resigning his place. The office disappeared with the fui 
of the Venetian republic in 1797. Pola Manin, electe! 
in 1788, was the seventy-third and last doge of Venice. 

The first doge of Genoa was Simon Boceanera, elected br 
the people in 1339. Like that of the Doge of Venice, bd 
office was originally for life. His powers were state 
though not. restricted, by twelve aldermen. In 1525 tir 
Genoese framed а new constitution, bv which the dege was 
to be re-elected every two years, and the powers ef the 
office were restricted by two councils, of which ene eors 
ised 300 and the other 100 members. In 1397, when Ue 
bend occupied Genoa. the office of doge ceased. to exit. 
In 1802 it was restored with the restoration of the гер, 
but it finally disappeared in 1804. The republic of Ашан in 
807 A. D. exchanged its government by annually chosen oo 
suls for the dogate, which was held for life: but its терїї 
ean government ceased in 1350. Revised by F. M. Corn. 
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Dogflshes : p name of several small species of shark, 
sonamed probably from their pursuing their prey like dogs 
hunting, The common dogfish, Squalus acanthias, is found 
in great quantities on the coasts of the Hebrides and Ork- 
neys. The same species is abundant along the New England 
eoasts and on the DM coast northward. It is everywhere 
caught for its oil. Most of the small spotted sharks are 
known as dogshark or dogfish. The dogtish of the Western 
States is the AMIA (у. t.) 

Dog-fox: а small animal found in Asia and Africa, be- 
longing to the family бане, of the genus Cynaloper. lt 
has ereet pointed ears, a sharp muzzle, somewhat resem- 
bling that of a greyhound, and a bushy tail. 


Dog'ger [Dutch dogger. codfish]: a two-masted fishing- 
boat of the keteh build, with bluff bows. It is used by the 
Dutch for the Doggerbank fishery. 


Doggerbank : an extensive sandbank in the middle of 
the German Ocean, between England and Denmark. 
Length about 170 miles; average width, 40 miles. In some 
parts it is covered with only 8 fathoms of water. Here are 
important cod-tisheries, An indecisive battle was fought 
here between the Duteh and English fleets in Aug., 1731. 
See Mather, Nor ard of the Dogger (1888). 

Doggett. Davip Setu, D. D: bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South ; b. in Lancaster co, Van June 26, 
1810; edueated at the University of Virginia; entered tlie 
itinerant ministry in the Virginia Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in 1829, He мах professor in Ran- 
dolph-Macon College, Virginia, 1841-46, and was conse- 
crated bishop in 1867, from which time his residence was in 
tichmond, Va. Пе wrote Zhe War and tts Close Rich- 
mond, 1864). D. in Richmond, Va., Oct. 27, 1850. 


Dog Island Light: a revolving light, 45 feet above {һе 
water, on the southern coast of Florida: lat. 29 46 51^ N., 
lon, 84° 38 37 W. The island. is 30 miles E. of. Appa- 
lachicola, and the light is a mile E. of its western end. 

Dogma [Gr. 8óyua, an. opinion, that whieh seems good, a 
decree, deriv. of бөке, it seems good, бедбокта, it has been 
determined | : originally an opinion, afterward an article of 
belief derived from authority. The term is sometimes ap- 
plied to what are regarded as the essential doctrines of 
Christianity, as contained in the Scriptures or the writings 
of the Fathers of the Church. The study or science of 
dogmas (Dogmatik) has a separate professorship in the 
Protestant universities of Germany. The term doctrine is a 
preferable опе, as dogma із coming more and more to be 
used in an unfavorable sense. 


Dogs: the Canide in general, but usually only the do- 
mesticated races which are considered as different. varieties 
of one species—Cants fumiliarés, The domestication of 
the dog took place at an early date; he is mentioned by 
Homer, pictured on Egyptian monuments 5,000 years old, 
his bones occur in the neolithic shell-heaps of Europe and 
America, and, like his master’s, his origin and early nee 
are largely conjectural, As the various races of man are 
Supposed to have had a common origin, so modern dogs are, 
by sume, believed to be the descendants of one ancient and 
Wild species, It seems, however, more probable that vari- 
ous species of wild dogs have been tamed in different. parts 
of the world, and that the wolf, coyote, and jackal have been 
the chief sources whenee come the many breeds of dogs, £l- 
though others have been domesticated, These three species 
When voung are easily tamed, and are playful, cross with 
domesticated dogs and produce fertile hybrids, and, al- 
though comparatively silent in their wild state, learn in eap- 
tivity to ole while dogs that run wild lose the habit. Foxes 
сап searcely have been among the progenitors of the dogs, 
since, according to Bartlett, there is no well-authenticated 
case of a cross between the dog and fox. The length of 
ume that dogs have been domesticated, the various pur- 
poses for which they are used, and the demands of fashion 
have given rise to the numerous breeds of dogs, which сап 
hot be far from 200. The variation among them is im- 
mense—in size, from the toy terrier of 2 lb. or less to the St. 
Bernard of over 150 Jb. ; in shape, from the bow-legged bull- 
dog and crook-limbed dachshund to the slender greyhound ; 
In disposition, from the gentle Chinese sleeve-dog to the 
Savage Tibet mastiff, This great variation. prevents any 
exact Classification, since between any two extremes inter- 
Mediate forms can be found. Cuvier divided dogs into 
three groups, mainly aceording to the shape of the head, 
proportions of parietal bones, size of frontal sinus, and size 
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and shape of brain cavity; but more recent writers have 
arranged them in races according to external characters, 
dividing them into. WOLF-DOGS, GREYHOUNDS, SPANIELS, 
Hounps, MasriErs, and TERRIERS (qq. v.) 

The Eskimo, collie, and Newfoundland are examples of 
wolf-dogs, the first named with its pointed muzzle, erect 
ears, and savage disposition, being mdeed little removed 
from a wolf. The Newfoundland is regarded as either the 
result of a cross between the Indian dogs and those intro- 
duced by the English settlers or as descendants of dogs 
brought over by early Norwegian visitors. The breed is at 
а low ebb in Newfoundland and at its best in. England. 
The Leonberg is à cross between the Newfoundland and St. 
Bernard, this last being also included in the wolf-dogs. 
The original St. Bernards were exterminated by a distem- 
er in 1820 and replaced by the present breed, whose long- 
haird variety has been brought to an enormous size bv 
onglish breeders, The greyhounds are an old race, a breed 
with curled tails being portrayed on Egyptian monuments 
3,000 years old. In feudal England the greyhound could 
be kept only by princes and nobles, and to kill one was 
E with death. The eoarse-haired. deerhound is a 
ineal descendant of an Trish dog used in hunting wolves 
and red. deer, and. approaches the staghound very closely, 
although this last is iced with the hounds, Greyhounds 
hunt almost entirely by sight, speed and wind having been 
cultivated ut the expense of other qualities, 

The spanrel group includes the various spaniels and setters, 
the latter being a comparatively recent breed derived by se- 
lection from the former, Few setters now “set.” although 
this name was given them from their indicating the presence 
of game by crouching instead of pointing, like the pointer. 
In both the habit has been brought about by man’s taking 
advantage of the stealthy creep or brief pause of the wild 
dog before making a sudden rush and bringing it to a full, 
long-continued stop. 

To the hounds belong the bloodhound, pointer, and re- 
lated breeds, the group including those dogs which have the 
keenest scent, and rely on their noses rather than cn their 


eves. Many of them are noteworthy for speed and “stay- 
ing" qualities, foxhounds having been known to make 4 


miles in seven minutes, and to keep on the run for ten con- 
secutive hours. The pointer bears evidence of his Spanish 
origin in names like Don and Carlo, which still cling to him. 

The тех, characterized by shortness and breadth of 
muzzle and generally robust. form, comprise such well- 
known forms as the now popular English mastiff, bulldog, 
and pug. The race of mastiffs is an old one, figured on As- 
syrian monuments of 640 в. C., and represented in statuettes 
of clay bearing such names as “biting his enemies,” ** eap- 
turing enemies," and “causing evil to come forth,” names 
which refer to the use of these dogs in war. "The present 
tendency is to breed mastilfs of a more slender, "leggier ” 
build than formerly. The bulldog is no longer used for bull- 
baiting, and is to a great extent bred for show purposes. 

Lastly, the terriers comprise a number of small, active, 
and greatly varied breeds, The name comes from the Old 
French, in allusion to their digging habits, and they were 
formerly used in conjunction with foxhounds to dig out 
foxes when run to earth, 

The uses of dogs are manifold, They serve as beasts of 
burden, and in the icy North furnish the sole means of win- 
ter travel, They participate actively in the sports of civil- 
ized man, and ald their savage masters in the chase, while 
among some tribes they not only help to obtain food, but are 
themselves cooked and eaten, as in the days of the Incas 
and Aztecs, when a special breed was regularly kept for this 
purpose, and fed exclusively on vegetable diet. 

Wild dogs, descended from the domesticated breeds, oc- 
eur in various parts of the world; a well-established race is 
found in Cuba, and others 1п Africa and South America, 
while even the pariah or street dog of the East has so far 
become a distinct breed as to have certain cranial characters 
of his own. Е.А. Lucas. 


Dog’s-tail Grass: (1) а grass of the genus Eleusine, and 
(2) a grass of the genus Cynosurus, Species of both genera 
are found native іп Europe and Asia. The crested dog's- 
tail grass (Cynosurus cristatius) is much prized in England 
for lawns and sheep-pastures, The Eleusine indica is ex- 
tensively naturalized in the U. S. 

Dog Star: a popular name of SIRIUS (g. т), а star of the 


first magnitude in the constellation Canis Major, and the 
brightest fixed star in the firmament. 
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Dogtooth Spar: certain pointed crystals of calcareous 
spar, somewhat resembling the teeth of a dog. 

Dog-wateh: on shipboard, а short watch of two hours. 
There are two dog-watehes—the first from 4 to 6 o'clock 
P. M., and the second from 6 to 8 P. м. 

Dogwoods: small trees of the genus Cornus and family 
Cornacee, which includes the cornel trees or dogwoods of 
Europe, the Cornus florida of the U. S. and others. The 
larger species are characterized by their hard wood, which 
is useful in turnery, and by their bitter tonie bark. The 
Cornus florida is well known for its white, showy involueral 
blossoms, appearing. in May and June, In the West Indies, 
ete, other trees are known as " dogwoods;" One of these, 
the Piscidia erythrina, or Jamaica dogwood, a small legu- 
minous tree, found also in Florida, has a valuable and very 
hard timber. Its bark is a powerful narcotic and anodyne 
poison, Which has been introduced into medicine and used 
quite largely to take the place of opium for the relief of 
pain, It is not a very successful substitute. 

The * poisonous dogwood ™ or * poison sumach” (Rhus 
venenata) is probably much the most poisonous to the touch 
of the native plants of the U.S. It closely resembles the 
Rhus verniz or varnish-tree of Japan, and may be distin- 
guished from the harmless sumachs by its panicles, which 
are loose (not thyrsoid or closely clustered in a spike, like 
the harmless ones) and which are axillary, while those of 
the harmless species are terminal. (See Ruts.) Тһе com- 
mon dogwood of Europe, Cornus sanguinea, which is found 
also in Northern Africa, is a shrub of l4 to 15 feet in height, 
with greenish-white flowers of an unpleasant odor. 

Dohrn. ANTON: zoñlogist; b. at Stettin, Prussia, Dee. 29, 
1840; studied natural sciences in several universities, finish- 
ing his course at Jena. He then applied himself to the 
study of the crustaceans of the English coast and the shores 
of the Mediterranean, and in 1870 founded a zoólogical 
laboratory at Naples which, within the next ten years, be- 
came one of the most noted establishments of its sort in the 
world. Among his writings are Der Ursprung der. Wirbel- 
thiere (Leipzig, 1375) and Studien zur Ungeschichte des Wir- 
bellhierkoórpers (1882). Е. M. COLBY. 

Dojsi, Giovanni: Italian painter. See Dosst, GIOVANNI 

Dolabel'la, Рсвілсѕ ConNELIUS: а profligate Roman 
patrician: b. about 70 B. c.; married Ciceros daughter 
[ullia. He fought for Cæsar at Pharsalia in 48 R. €., and 
became consul about the vear 44. He was afterward a par- 
tisan of Antony, was defeated by Cassius in Syria, and 
killed himself in 43 n. c. 

Dolby, CHARLOTTE ITELEN : See SAINTON-DOLBY., 


Dolce, dol cha, CARLO: painter of sacred subjects; b. in 
Florence in 1616. His powers were feeble and his feeling 
limited, but hix work is popular with the masses on account 
of its smoothness and elaborate finish, and its religious sen- 
timent, which at best is weak. Ilis art may be designated 
as the ideal of prettiness. His pictures, which are mostly 
small in size, are chiefly of madonnas and saints. D. Jan. 
17, 1656. 

Dol'cinites, or Dnl'ecinists: a sect of the А rosroLicit(q. ®.), 
founded by Segarelli during the latter half of the thirteenth 
century, but deriving its name from his abler and more dis- 
tinguished successor, Dolcino, an Italian born at Novara in 
the thirteenth century. They opposed the popes, and, ac- 
cording to Milman, held kindred tenets with the Fraticelli 
or Spiritual Franciscans, with some leaven of the old doc- 
trines of the Patarines (Puritans) of Lombardy. Dolcino 
and some of his followers were burned alive in 1307. 


Dole, SANFORD BALLARD: jurist; b. in Honolulu, Hawaii, 
in 1844. Пе was the son of an American missionary who 
went from Maine to Honolulu in 1840; received his early 
education in Pubahan College; eame to the U. S. in 1866, 
and studied in Williams College a year; studied law, and 
was admitted to the bar in Boston; practiced in Honolulu 
from 1870 till 1887: and then became a judge of the Su- 
preme Court of Hawaii, On the abrogation of the Hawaiian 
monarchy in Jan., 1893, he was chosen president of the pro- 
visional governinent, and on the proclamation of the repub- 
lic of Hawaii on July 4, 1894, he becuine its chief executive. 
See HawArI-NEI. 


Dolerite: See BASALT. 


Dolet, dala’, Ёлїкхх®: author; b. at Orleans, France, in 
1509, probably on Aug. 3. He lived at Lyons, where he es- 
tablished a printing-press and published able works on 
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theology and other subjects. His writings were burned by 
order of Parliament as heretical in 1543. He translated 
some works of Plato and Cicero. and wrote a great werk, 
Commentariorum Lingwe Latine (1536), which hasan irm- 
portant place in the history of Latin lexicography. He wits 
first hanged and then burned in. Paris. in the Place Mwi- 
bert, on a false charge of heresy, Aug. З. 1546. On the 
scene of his martyrdom a bronze statue of him was егес] 
in 1890. See his Life, by Joseph Boulmier (Paris, 1857: and 
bv R. C. Christie (London, 1850); cf. also A. Firmin-Didet, 
Essai sur la Typographie. Revised by A. К. MARSH. 


Dolgelly, dol-geth'li; market-town of Wales; capital of 
the county of Merioneth : on the Wnion, here crossed by a 
bridge, 46 miles W. of Shrewsbury (see map of England, ref. 
9-E) It is in a rich valley at the foot of Cader Idris. and 
is surrounded by beautiful scenery. It has manufactures of 
course woolens and flannels. Here in 1404 Owen Glendower 
signed a treaty of alliance with Charles VI. of France. Pop. 
4,000. 

Dolgoruki: name of one of the oldest princely famis 
of Russia, connected with the present ruling dynasty by the 
marriage of Maria Dolgoruki to the Czar Michael in 1624. 
and having at different times exerted great influence in the 
imperial court, In the reign of Peter the Great the mest 
prominent member of the family was Yakov Federovitch, 
who served as chief of the first formal embassy sent to France 
and Spain (1687), fought against the Turks (1696-97), wir.- 
ning honor at the siege of Azov, was captured at. the tatii- 
of Narva (1700), and held a prisoner for ten vears. Upon 
his release he was made a senator, and held other imperant 
dignities till his death in 1720.—V Ахил VLADIMIROVIT. H, 
also a soldier and а diplomatist, rose to the rank of ma] r- 
general, was banished in 1718 for suspected disloyalty, but 
recalled by Catherine in 1726, and placed in command of the 
army in the Persian war. Peter II. gave him the rank «f 
field-marshal, but in 1739 he was imprisoned on a friviles 
charge. Пе was released in 1741, and reinstated in his fer- 
mer dignities, D. 1746.—1lis nephew V Акил conquered the 
Crimea in a remarkably brief campaign, and received the 
title of krimskoi from the empress.— PETER VLADIMIRON IT H, 
author, was born 1807, wrote a number of political works, of 
which La vérité sur la Russie (Paris, 1860) caused his ban- 
ishinent апа the confiscation of his estates. Ile also уге 
La France sous le régime Bonapartisie (Paris and Londen, 
1864): De la. question du servage en Russie (Paris, Stites: 
and La question russo-polonaise et le budget russe (leipzic. 
1861) D. at Geneva, 1368. Two volumes of his Мено 
were published after his death (Geneva, 1869-71). 

F. M. Coury. 


Dolgoruky, KATHARINA, Princess: favorite of the Czar 
Alexander IÍ., whose determination to contract a morsa- 
natie marriage with her caused much unhappiness in his 
family. The marriage nevertheless soon followed the death 
of his first wife, Marie. After the ezar's assassination the 
princess lived at Geneva, and published, in 1882, under the 
pseudonym of Victor Laferté, Alexander JI., Dieta (ls inédits 
sur sa vie tntime et sa mort. 


Dolichocephal'ie [from Gr. SoAıxés. long + xecaAf. head]: 
long-headed ; applied to human skulls which have the е 
cipito-frontal diameter (that from the back to the front! 
much in excess of the transverse diameter, The native 
Australians and West African races afford extreme ex- 
amples of this form of skull. Those skulls Which have a 
relatively short occipito-frontal diameter are called brachy- 
cephalic—i. e. short-headed. Examples of both forms here 
noted are found among the remains of the prehistoric 
races of Europe. Which of the two types belonys to the 
earlier period is an unsettled question, Among the hi~- 
torie peoples of Europe the dolichocephalic form prevatis 
among the Indo-European varieties, ا‎ the brachveephade 
among the Finnie. See Wilson, Prehistorie Annals uf 
Scotland, and Lubbock, Prehistoric Races, pp. 90-116. 


Dol'ichos (Gr. 3oacxés, long—in allusion to the length ef 
the pods]: a genus of leguminous plants, allied to лах 
olus. ‘They are natives of the Lot and West. Indies. 
where the AS and seeds are used as food. The Chinese 
sauce called soy is made from the Dolichos soya, or sov 
bean, and the tuberous roots of some species are eaten in 
China. Other species are cultivated for the beauty of their 
flowers. 


Do'lium Hats а large cask or jar]: a genus of сах 
teropod mollusks of the family JJelíde, having spirauy 
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furrowed shells, which suggest the hoops of a barrel. Some 
fourteen living species are found in the warm seas of the 





Dolium galea. 


eastern hemisphere, and several fossil ones, mostly from the 
Tertiary. 


Doll [clip-form for Dorothy, ef. Dolly]: a toy made in 
the image of a child. Dolls have been in use from the ear- 
liest times, and those of the Greek and Roman children were 
buried with them when they died. Much ingenuity is often 
displayed in their construction, and some of the modern 
dolls can creep, walk, talk, and swim. Large quantities are 
manufactured in Germany, France, Switzerland, England, 
and the U. S. 


Dollar [from the Low Germ. form of Thaler, a clip-form 
of Joachimsthaler, adjec. a plied to name of coin, and de- 
noting the place, i. e. Тош > dale (in Bohemia) whence 
silver was obtained (fifteenth — a gold or silver 
coin of different values current in the U. S., Canada, parts 
of Spanish America, and several countries of Europe. In 
the monetary system of the U. S. it is the unit of account. 
t was eoined exclusively in silver until 1849, when the 
coinage of gold dollars was authorized. Its value was origi- 
nally the same as that of the Spanish piaster of eight 
reals, but is now somewhat less. The law of 1837 fixes the 
weight of the silver dollar at 4123 troy grains, of which 
871} are pure silver. The so-called trade-dollar, created by 
the act of 1873, weighed 420 grains, but it has not been 
coined since 1883. The further coinage of the standard sil- 
ver dollar was prohibited by the act of 1873, but was re- 
sumed in 43378 under the Bland-Allison bill of that year, 
and was continued by the act of July 14, 1890, providing 
that the Secretary of the Treasury shall * purchase from 
Wme to tine silver bullion to the aggregate amount of 
4.500,000 ounces, or so much thereof as may be offered in 
each month.” In accordance with the terms of this act, 
4.898.369.18 fine ounces, costing $4,584,826.60, were coined 
Into 6,333,245 silver dollars. "The bullion value of the silver 
dollar at the average price of silver was $1:004 in 1873, but 
steadily depreciated till it stood at .724 in 1889. In 1890 it 
rose to .809, but fell to .674 in 1892, and has since declined. 
The market value of bar silver on June 16, 1893, was 83i 
Cents an ounce. The gold dollar weighs 25'8 grains = 1:672 
grammes, and in exehange with Great Britain is usually esti- 
mated at 4, 24. The standard fineness for both silver and 
Fold for coinage is nine-tenths, one-tenth being alloy. The 
ritish standard of fineness is eleven-twelfths for gold, and 
“utty-seven-fortieths for silver. Talf-dollars, quarter-dol- 
ад and dimes are coined in silver, and a silver half-dime 
4S coined before 1873. This subsidiary silver currency is 
i tender for amounts not exceeding five dollars. The 
i d eoins of the U. S. are legal tender for all sums. 
dats are double-eagles, eagles, half-eagles, and quarter- 
oe AT valued respectively at twenty, ten, five, and two and 
Canad dollars ; and there are also one-dollar pieces. In 
doll UN the unit of account is also the dollar, though no 
ту "I5 are coined. The German thaler has different values. 
a pet current, that of Prussia, is worth seventy-five cents. 
asc Rr relative value of the world’s coins, see COINAGE, See 
IXDOLLAR, SILVER COINAGE, and MONEY. 

D Revised by F. M. Cosy, 
ing ОПат-Ъїга: a bird (the Furystomus pacificus) ien 
0 the family Coraciide popularly known as rollers, It 
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is found in Australia, and is called dollar-bird by the colonists 
on account of a conspicuous, rounded, white mark on the open 
wing. Like all the rollers the dollar-bird is brightly colored, 
being marked with blue, brown, and green. F. A. Lucas, 


Dol'lart, The: a gulf of the German Ocean; at the 
mouth of the river Ems, between Hanover and Holland. 
It is 8 miles long and 7 miles wide, and was formed by in- 
undations (1277-1362). І 

001 linger, Jonann Joseren Iexaz: German divine and 
leader of the Old Catholic movement; b. at Bamberg, in 
Bavaria, Feb. 28,1799. He received priestly orders in 1822, 
and almost immediately after became chaplain in the dio- 
cese of Bamberg. The Doctrine of the chines during 
the First Three Centuries was published by him in 1826, 
and in that vear he became Professor of Church History in 
the University of Munich. The substance of his lectures 
there appeared in 1828 in his Manual of the History of the 
Church, and again, more extended, in his Treatise on the 
History of the Church (1838). He turned his attention to 
olities in 1845, and represented the University of Munich 
in the Bavarian Parliament. In 1849, when a delegate to 
the Diet of Frankfort, he voted for the absolute separation 
of the Church from the state. In 1861 he delivered lectures 
advocating the abandonment of the temporal power by the 
holy see. He published Origins of Christianity (1833-35) ; 
The Religion of Мокин (1838); The Reformation, its 
Interior Development and its Effects (3 vols., 1846-48) ; A 
Sketch of Luther (1851); Hippolytus and Callistus, or the 
Roman Church in the First Half of the Third Century 
(1854; Eng. trans., Edinburgh, 1876); The Gentile and the 
Jew in the Courts of the Temple of Christ (1857; Eng. 
trans., 2 vols., 1862); The First Age of Christianity (1860 ; 
2d ed., 1868; Eng. trans, 2 vols. 1866); The Church and 
the Churches, or the Papacy and the Temporal Power (1861 ; 
Eng. trans. 1862); Papal Legends of the Middle Ages (1863; 
n. e. by J. Friedrich, Stuttgart, 1890); Essay on the Pro- 
phetic Spirit and the Prophecies of the Christian Era 
(Eng. trans, New York, 1872). Dr. Dóllinger in particu- 
lar obtained wide fame by his opposition to the decrees of 
the Vatican Council, and particularly to that one declaring 
the infallibility of the pope when addressing the Church ex 
cathedrû on questions of faith and morals. He published 
on this subject the pamphlets A Few Words on the Infalli- 
bility Address and The New By-laws of the Council (1870), 
and he was, with Profs. Huber and Friedrich, author of The 
Pope and the Council by Janus (1869; Eng. trans., London 
and New York, 1869), one of the most important works 
published against papal infallibility, and with Huber Let- 
fers from Rome on the Council by Quirinus (Eng. trans. 
1870) As he emphatically declined to submit to the de- 
crees of the Vatican Council, he was, on Apr. 17, 1871, for- 
mally excommunicated by the Archbishop of Munich. On 
July 29, 1871. he was elected rector of the University of 
Munich, receiving 54 out of 63 votes cast. He took a 
leading part in the Old Catholic congresses of Munich 
(1871) and Cologne (1872). In the former he showed him- 
self opposed to the measures adopted by the majority for 
effecting a permanent ecclesiastical organization of the Old 
Catholics; in the latter he was elected chairman of a special 
committee on the reunion of the Christian churches, а sub- 
ject to which he devoted a special attention. He was for 
rears a member of the first chamber of the Bavarian Diet. 
D. in Munich, Jan. 10, 1890. In 1872. in the interest of a 
union of Greek, Anglican, and Old Catholie Churches, he 
published Lectures on the Reunion of the Churches (1872), 
and participated іп the Bonn conferences of 1874 and 1875. 
His last publications included Collection of Documents for 
the History of the Council of Trent (1876); The Autobiog- 
raphy of Cardinal Bellarmin (1887) ; History of the Ethi- 
cal Controversies in the Roman Catholic Church since the 
Sixteenth Century, with Contributions to the History and 
Characteristics of the Jesuits (1889); Contributions to the 
History of the Sects of the Middle Age (1890, 2 vols.). See 
Louise von Kobell's Conversations of Dr. Déllinger (Lon- 
don, 1892), and his Life by E. Michael (Innsbruck, 1892). 

Revised by SAMUEL MACAULEY JACKSON, 

Dol'lond, Јонх, Е. R.S.: optician; b. in London, Eng- 
land, June 10, 1706 ; was a silk-weaver in his youth, and em- 
ployed his leisure hours in the study of sciences and lan- 
guages. In 1752 he became a partner of his son PETER (b. 
1730; d. July 2, 1820) in the business of optician, They 
made telescopes of superior quality. John Dollond in- 
vented the achromatic telescope, for which he received the 
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Copley medal of the Royal Society in 1758, D. in London, 
Sept. 30, 1761. 

Dolly Varden: common name of a trout, the large charr 
(Salvelinus malma: found in all the clear, cold rivers of 
the Pacific-eoast region from about Mt. Shasta northward to 
Kamtehatka, The species is similar to the brook trout of 
the Eastern U. S. (Sa/eedinus fontinalis). from which it is 
best distinguished by the fact that the red spots which are 
characteristic of all the group of charrs are found on the 
back of the fish as well as the sides, while the olive-colored 
marblings which are found on the Eastern fish are wanting. 
It is a gamy fish, and sometimes reaches a weight of 12 lb. 
Besides Dolly Varden, which Prof. Baird, U.S. fish com- 
missioner, chose to retain as the permanent popular name 
when the fish was sent him for examination, this trout 15 
ealled in Oregon bull trout, and by the Russians farther 
north тайпа or golet. DAVID У. JORDAN. 


Dolmen [a word of Keltie origin, meaning table-rock ; 
cf. Breton. dol. table, and Welsh maen, rock]: in arehieology, 
the framework of a chambered cairn, consisting of two or 
more unhewn stones placed. ereet in the ground supporting 
a large stone which serves as a roof, Formerly in England 
such a structure was called a CRoMLECH (qg. г). Kits Coity 
House, near Aylesford, in Kent, England, is а dolmen com- 
posed of four large blocks. In France, where dolmens are 
very numerous, the term is applied to the whole construction 
of the cairn, including the covering of earth апа stones. 
See CAIRN. 

Dolomieu, dolo mi-ó, DEopat Gur Sytvain TANCRÉDE 
GnaTET, de: mineralogist ; b. at Dolomieu, in Dauphiny, 
France, June 24, 1750. He joined the order of the Knights 
of Malta in his youth, and having returned to France in 
1791 made a study of the geology of that country, and wrote 
several treatises, which were inserted. in the Journal de 
Physique. Me was опе of the savants who accompanied 
Bonaparte to Egypt in 1798 ; was thrown into a prison by 
the Neapolitans in 1799, and released the following vear; 
became Professor of Mineralogy in the Museum of Natural 
History. D. Nov. 26, 1801. See Lacépède, Notice historique 
sur la Vie de Dolomieu (1802). 

Dolomite (named in honor of the savant Dolomieu): а 
mineral, called also magnesian limestone, consisting of 
carbonate of lime and carbonate of magnesia in variable 
proportions, which are sometimes nearly equal. Its crystals 
are usually rhomboidal. Dolomite is extensively used as а 
building-stone, and is converted into good lime by burning. 
It is abundant in all parts of the world. А cleavable 
varietv is called bitter враг. See LIMESTONE. 


Dolo’res Hidal'go. formerly Delores: а city of Mexico: 
in the northern part of the state of Guanajuato, near the 
Rio de la Laja (see map of Mexico, ref. 6-G). It is in the 
Herra fria, or cold lands; the hills of the vicinity contain 
numerous silver mines, now mostlv abandoned, and other 
minerals occur. Dolores was founded as a mission village 
late in the sixteenth century. It is noted as the birthplace 
of Mexican independence. On Sept. 16, 1810, the curate, 
Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla, and others gave the signal of re- 
volt against the Spaniards, called the Grito de Dolores. Pop. 
(1889) 7.220. HERBERT H. SMITH. 


Dolph. J. H.: animal and genre painter ; b. at Fort Ann, 
N. Y., Apr. 18, 1835; pupil of Louis van. Kuyck, Antwerp, 
and studied in Paris 1880-82 ; associate National Academy, 
N. Y. His pietures of cats and kittens are popular апа well 
known to collectors. Studio in New York. W. A. C. 


Dolph, JoserH Norton: politician; b. at Dolphsburg, 
N. Y., Oct. 19, 1895; educated in the common schools and 
in Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, Lima, N. Y.; studied law at 
Havana, N. V.: admitted to the bar 1861: orderly sergeant 
in Crawford's Company, raised for protecting emigrants to 
the Pacific coast against hostile Indians, 1862 ; settled in 
Portland, Ore., Oet, 18582: member of Oregon State Senate 
in 1866, 1868, 1872, and 1874; of U. S. Senate (Republican) 
1883-95. Doin Portland, Ore., Mar. 10, 1897. C.H.T. 


Dolphin (0. Fr. dolphin (> Mod. Fr. dauphin) < Lat. 
delphinus, from Gir. ёєлфіѕ. -ivos, dolphin]: a cetaceous 
mammal of the Atlantie Ocean (Delphinus delphis); the 
dolphin of the classic poets. It is 6 or 8 feet in length, and 
very active in its habits. There are many similar species 
known as dolphins in various parts of the ocean, The dol- 
phin or Dorado of modern sailors, the beauty of whose 
colors when dying is so celebrated, is a true fish, the Cory- 
PLUTI nat hippurus, abounding in the warmer parts of the At- 
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lantic, where it wages incessant warfare against the flying 
fish and other inhabitants of the sea. It is often eaten, al- 
though the flesh is rather dry and said to be sometimes 
poisonous. The change of color in the dying dolphin con- 
sists merely in the fading of the beautiful golden green of 
life to the dull leaden hue of death. a change which takes 
pu very quickly, the paling being occasionally Interrupted 
уа flush or momentary increase of color, This phenome- 
non is seen in most brightly colored fishes, and in the caw 
of the dolphin it has become considerably exaggerated by 
the repetition of the story. It is due to the withdrawal «f 
blood from the pigment cells, or chromatophores, the tempo- 
rary access of color being produced by a temporary increase 
of circulation caused by muscular effort. See DELPHINIDLE. 

Dom, or Don [Span. < Lat. domine. vocat. of dominus > 
Span. dueño : Ital. donno: О. Fr. dans, whence Mid. Eng. 
Dan, as used e. g. by Chaucer]: a title originally assumed 
in the Middle Ages by the popes. It was afterward berme 
by bishops, and sometimes given to monks, as Dom Сапат 
and Dom Mabillon. In Portugal the title dom is contiucl 
to the king and his family. The Spanish don was formerly 
a title confined to noblemen, but is given by courtesy as m- 
discriminately as the English Mr. In the U. М, Roman 
Catholic dignitaries of German origin have the title dom. 

Domain (Fr. domaine : Ital., Span. dominio > Lat. de- 
minium, sovereignty, dominion]: empire, authority; the 
territory over which authority is exercised: landed estate; 
an estate which a person has 1n his own right; that portion 
of the territorial possessions of & lord which he retains in 
his own occupation, sometimes called DEMESNE (9. к. The 
term domaine is applied in France to publie property in 
general. The public land belonging to the Governinent or 
people of the U. S. is often called the publie or national ~ 
main, 

Domain, Eminent: See EMINENT DOMAIN. 

Domas y Valle, do mius-ée-vaal ya, José: Spanish naval 
officer; b. at Cartagena about 1717. He entered the navy 
in 1737, and in 1743 had attained the rank of chief of хиа 
ron, taking part in many actions on the coasts of “раш 
Italy, and at Oran. Subsequently he commanded fleets ir 
the West Indies during the war with England 1778-175), 
distinguishing himself by safely convoying the treasure 
ships from Vera Cruz to Havana, despite the English flet 
of Rodney which lay in the way. He took part in the cap- 
ture of Pensacola in 1781. and the siege of Gibraltar in 174. 
From 1786 to 1794 he was governor of Panama. and from 
1794 to July, 1801, captain-general of Guatemala. D. а 
Guatemala city, Oct. 9, 1803. HERBERT Н. матн. 


Domat, 005 таа’, JEAN: jurist; b. at Clermont, in Au- 
vergne, France, Nov. 30, 1625. He was a friend of Pass 
and other recluses of Port Royal. He officiated for many 
years as king's advocate at Clermont, and published an im- 

ortant systematic work entitled The Civil Lares (n their 

‘atural Order (1689), for which he received from Leow: 
XIV. а pension of 2,000 livres. It is one of the most im- 
portant of French legal writings His selection from J= 
tinians laws was posthumously published under the tit 
Legum Delectus, and subsequently appended to his former 
work. D.in Paris, Mar. 14, 1696. See E. Cauchy, Etudes 
sur Domat (1852). 

Dombrowski, dom-brovskée, Jons HENRY: soldier: b. 
in the palatinate of Cracow, Aug. 29, 1755. He fuat 
against Russia in 1792, under Poniatowski, and again in 
1794 when Kosciusko raised the standard of national indr- 
pendence. In 1796 he entered the French service. and hav- 
ing been authorized to organize and command a Polish i- 
gion in Italy, he passed into the service of the Cisalpine re- 
public, 1797. In 1806 he raised an army of 30,000 Piles te 
fight for Napoleon, and distinguished himself at the siege 
of Dantzic and at the battle of Friedland, in which he was 
wounded. He gained a victory at Dirschau in 1802, and took 
part in the Russian campaign of 1812. D. June 6, 181s. 


Dombrowsky, JAROSLAV: soldier; b. at Cracow in 1825: 
served first in the Russian army, and was in 1862 comp ir | 
to flee in consequence of having participated in the Po ict 
insurrection, He is also accused of having been a counter 
feiter and a traitor to the Poles, He formed a Polish legion 
in the beginning of the Franco-German war, was on Apr. х 
1871. appointed to the command of the insurgent troops a 
Asnières, and on May 9 succeeded Rossel ах сопипат r-i 
chief of all the forces of the Paris Commune. I May 22 
1571, having been mortally wounded the day before. 
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Dome [O. Fr. dome, town-house, cupola > Mod. Fr. 
déóme, cupola : Ital. duomo, cathedral < Lat. domus, house, 
in sense “house " displaced in Romance languages by casa 
and man sio]: a hemispherical or nearly hemispherical vault 
or roof rising above the rest of a building, as in many ltal- 
ian churches. It may be either cireular or polygonal in 
Чап, and its section may be semicircular, semi-elliptical, or 
ike a pointed arch, The Romans were the first to erect 
large domes, and that of the Pantheon at Rome, 140 feet in 
diameter (probably dating from the time of Trajan), has 
never been surpassed, Domes were also used on some of 
their circular temples, and over the circular halls of their 
therme. The Byzantines first applied the dome to ecclesi- 
astical structures, and made it a distinctive feature of their 
architecture, The dome of Santa Sofia at Constantinople 
(233 A. D.) is the earliest known example of a dome sup- 
ported on four arches by means of pendenttves, (See PEN- 
DENTIVES.) Rarely used in the Middle Ages, except in the 
Byzantine empire, the dome became a favorite feature of 
Renaissance Succ architecture (Duomo at Florence: St. 
Peter's at Rome; St. Paul's, London). Other modern domes 
are those of the Invalides and Panthéon at. Paris, and of 
the Capitol at Washington, the most important in America. 
Ini many cases the dome seen outwardly is a mere shell, sup- 
ported by the inner dome, or by the walls; thus in that of 
St. Paul's, in London, a cone of brick built around the inner 
dome and a complicated timber construction support the 
outer shell with its lantern. Domes are frequent in the 
Mohammedan architecture of Turkey and India. See Cu- 
POLA. Revised by A. D. F. HAMLIN. 


Dome-book, Doom-book, or Dom-boc (in Lat. Liber 
Jidicialés): a code of laws compiled by King Alfred. and 
ratified by the witan (wise men), gathered from the Kentish 
` collection of Ethelbert, the Mercian laws of Offa, and the 
laws made by his own ancestor, Ina. The original text is 
said to have been extant in the reign of Edward IV., but is 
now lost. — Alfred made few original laws, but collected 
what seemed to him to be good of those already existing. 
The eode begins with an introduction reciting the Mosaic 
laws (including the Ten Commandments) and passages from 
the New Testament. It is marked by an evident zeal for 
Justice, and shows a growth of the country in civilization ; 
most were offenses punishable by fines. "he laws of Eng- 
land, up to the time of the Norman conquest, were adminis- 
tered in the vernacular speech of the people. 

Revised by F. STURGES ALLEN, 

Domenichino., dé-men-ee-chee'nd (Domenico Zampileri) : 
painter; b. at Bologna, Italy, Oct. 21, 1281: a pupil of the 
Caracei and of Denis Culvaert ; painted sacred subjects, of 
which the Communion of St, Jerome, at the Vatican, is con- 
sidered his masterpiece. His work is powerful in handling, 
but purely academic and devoid of any form of inspiration 
or refinement. His reputation and that of his masterpiece 
belong to a time when the standard of taste was purely 
artificial and rested on the most superficial qualities of art. 
D. in Naples, Apr. 15, 1641. W. J. STILLMAN. 


Domesday Book. or Doomsday Book, or frequently 
simply Domesday [so called because it is a final authority 
in certain E an ancient record of England. contain- 
Ing a survey and statistical account of the state of that 
country, made by direction of. Willium the Conqueror, and 
finished in the year 1086. Several of the northern. counties 
were not included in this aceount, This work is very 
comprehensive and minute, and forms the basis of all his- 
torical accounts of those times. The principal matters of 
which it treats ure the classes of persons in the realm, the 
different descriptions of land (arable, wood, meadow, etc.), 
the denominations of money, the territorial jurisdictions 
and franchises, varieties of tenures, ecclesiastical matters, 
historical and other particular events, and a few illustra- 
nons of ancient manners. By means of it the king acquired 
an exact knowledge of the possessions of the crown, and as- 
certained the number of tne landholders, the military 
strength of the country, and the best sources of an increase 
of revenue, To the people the Domesday Book furnished 
a record by which might be tried questions as to whether 
land was held by ancient. demesne or nol. The original 
Domesday Book is preserved among the records in the ex- 
chequer at Westminster, and consists of two volumes, one a 
large folio (called the “great” Domesday), and the other 
a quarto (called the “little” Domesday), It was the first 
great. English record to be published at the cost of the na- 
поп, and appeared in two folios, printed with type cast 
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for the purpose. Tt was ten years passing through the 
press, being completed in 1783; and later supplementary 
records have since been published, including A General In- 
traduction to Domesday Book, by Sir Henry. Ellis (1853). 
Several other. English records are. known ах Domesdays, 
such as the rezistersof the visitations and inquisitions made 
by the dean and chapter of St. Pauls, London (1181-1222), 
which were published in 1857 by the Camden Society. 
Revised by К, SruRGES ALLEN, 
Domestic Animals: such animals as are reared by man 
for his own use, and at the same time tamed and familiar- 
ized to some extent with man's presence; but the mere 
taming of an individual member of a species is not enough 
to insure true domestication, which implies a course of 
breeding for many generations, The more important do- 
mestic animals are the ox, butfalo, vak, sheep. goat, rein- 
deer, camel, Hama, alpaca (ruminants), the horse, ass, ele- 
phant, swine (pachyderms), rabbit, guinea-pig (rodents), 
dog. eat, ferret. (carnivora), and of birds, the hen, turkey, 
peacock, guinea-fowl, pheasant (gallinaceous birds), goose, 
duck, ete. (ratatores), besides the pigeons and various song- 


birds. The breeding of fishes for food is not true domesti- 
cation. The wonderful changes of form, habit, and temper 


observed in various breeds of the dog, and the still more 
remarkable variations in the form of pigeons, are adduced 
by many naturalists to prove the mutability of species, For 
a discussion of the question in this aspect, see Darwin, 7'Ae 
Variation of Plants and Animals under. Domestication 
(1867); also Darwinism and EvoLvTION. 


Domett, ALFRED: poet: b. in Surrey, England, May 20, 
1811; educated at St. John's College, Cambridge; traveled 
in America for two years, and on his return, about 1836-37, 
contributed a number of poems to Blackwood's Magazine. 
After two more vears of travel on the Continent he was 
called to the bar (1841). but in the following vear emigrated 
to New Zealand, where he was among the first settlers, He 
held important offices in the colonial government, and for 
his services was created С. M.G. Retiring from public life 
in 1871 he returned to England and devoted himself to lit- 
erature. He is thought to be the original of Browning's 
poem of Waring. The best known of his poetical writings 
are Ranolph and Amolira, a South-Sea Day Dream (1872); 
Flotsam and Jetsam, Rhymes Old and New (1877); Venice 
(1939). In prose he has written a Narrative of the Wairau 
Massacre (1843) and some works on the laws and polities of 
New Zealand. F. M. Cosy. 


Domeyko, Ісхатісв: scientist; b. at Niedzviadka, gov- 
ernment of Minsk, Lithuania, July 31, 1802. He studied 
at the University of Wilna. Involved in the Polish revolt 
of 1830, he was compelled to leave the country, finally 
taking refuge in Paris where he continued his scientific 
studies in the School of Mines. Subsequently he was en- 
gaged in mining work in Alsatia until 1838, when he ac- 
cepted employment with the Government of Chili. His 
services to that country can hardly be overestimated ; be- 
sides being the acknowledged leader of scientific research, 
his influence in introducing advanced methods of mining 
and in developing the riches of Chili was very great. Не 
founded a school of chemistry and mineralogy at Coquim- 
bo; was Professor of Mineralogy and Geology in the Uni- 
versity of Santiago from 1839, held various other offices in 
that institution, and. became rector in 1867. Among his 
published works are La Araucania y Sus Habitantes (San- 
tago, 1845), the result of a journey which he made to the 
country of the Araucanian Indians; a volume of travels in 
Chili, in the Polish language; and a great number of papers 
and pamphlets on geology, mineralogy, meteorology, ete. 
D. in Santiago, Jan. 23, 1889, HERBERT Н. SMITH. 


Domicile [from Lat. domicilium, abode, deriv. of domus, 
Е a mansion; а place of permanent residence; in 
law, the place where a person has his home or his legal 
place of abode. | 

A distinction must be taken between residence and domi- 
cile, A person may have two or more residences, but can 
have only one domicile. A domicile may be said to be the 
place where a person has his true fixed and permanent 
home and principal establishment, and to which, whenever 
he is absent, he has the intention of returning. A domicile 
may be acquired in three ways—by birth, by choice, or by 
operation of law, Domicile acquired in the first mode is 
frequently called “domicile of. origin.” When of choice, 1t 
must. consist. both of an act and an intent, A mere in- 
tent to acquire a domicile will have no effect, Nor willa 
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prolonged residence in a particular place constitute a domi- 
cile, unless accompanied by an intent to acquire it. Domi- 
cile is acquired by operation of kew when it is a consequence 
of certain legal relations, as in the instance of a wife. 
rules affecting domicile have much importance in inter- 
National law. whether public or private, and for this purpose 
it may be distinguished into domestie and national. Ques- 
tions concerning the validity of marriages and divorces, 
the execution and construction of wills, and succession to 
estates, frequently depend on the law of domicile. 

The leading rules governing domicile are these: 1. The 
domicile of origin continues until a new one is acquired, 
The sume rule of continuance applies to successive domi- 
ciles, 2. A person. having legal capacity may, in general, 
change his domicile at will. Persons under legal disability, 
such as minors and lunatics, have no such. power. The 
domicile of a minor is in general that of his parents or 
guardian, 3. The law in some cases fixes the domicile of 
a person at the place where the person is under a duty to 
reside. Under this rule the holder of an office may be 
domiciled at à place where official duty requires him to re- 
side. On the same principle the wife's domicile follows that 
of the husband. though this rule is modified in matters. of 
divorce, 4. То change one's domicile there must. be both 
an intent and an act. The intent may be inferred from a 
variety of circumstances, and in some instances the inquiry 
ranges over a period of many years, Under this rule an 
enforced sojourn in а place will not in general constitute a 
domicile. See INTERNATIONAL Law, PRIVATE, 

T. W. Dwiaur. 

Dominant [from pres. partic. dominans of Lat. domi- 
nare, rule}: in music, the fifth tone of the seale. The 
dominant is the ruling tone of the key, and next in impor- 
tance to the first tone of the scale, See CADENCE, 


Dominant Tenement: in the law of easements or servi- 
tudes, the tenement in favor of which the casement is ere- 
ated. See BASEMENTS, 

Domingo, Santo: See SANTO Domino. 


Dom'inie (Sp. Domingo de Guzman), Saint: founder of 
the order of Dominicans: b. at Calahorra, in the diocese 
of Osma, Old Castile, in 1170: d. in the monastery of St. 
Nicholas, at Bologna, Aug. 6, 1221. He studied theology in 
the University of Palencia, and was in 1195 made а canon 
of the chapter of Osma, In that position he distinguished 
himself by his zeal for the reform of canonical life and by 
his success as a missionary among the Mohanunedans in the 
neighborhood, In 1204 he was chosen to accompany the 
Bishop of Osma on a diplomatie errand, and on that occasion 
he came into contact with the Albigenses of Southern 
France. The ecclesiastical situation in those regions was 
rather critical at that moment. The Cistercians, who had 
been sent to convert the Albigenses, gave up the task in 
despair and retired. Dominic, supported by a small brother- 
hood of followers, took it up and began preaching, He was 
not more successful than the Cistereiuns, but. he was more 
persistent. Innocent PEE proclaimed a crusade against the 
Albigenses after his legate, Peter of Castelnau, had been 
murdered, 1208, by à partisan of the Count of Toulouse, who 
was favorable to them. In. 1233 the disciples of Dominie 
were given charge of the Inquisition instituted to put down 
the heresy. (See DOMINICANS and INQUISITION.) After the 
successful close of the crusade, Dominie determined to trans- 
form the brotherhood into a monastic order, silence, poverty, 
fasts. Complete abstinence from flesh, Huen clothes. and 
perpetual preaching against hereties being the vows. Inno- 


cent HE, because the councils of that period discouraged | 
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the establishment of new orders, barely allowed it to be | 


founded. Iis successor, however, Honorius HH., was more 
favorable. Ile confirmed the order (1210) and gave it great 
privileges. Monasteries were founded at Metz and Venice, 
and Dominic himself, having preached during a visit to 
Коше to the papal household and made a great impression, 
was appointed magister saeri palatii or court-preacher, to 
the pope—an office whieh is stil held by a Dominican. 
Nevertheless, the new order would not grow, and it was not 
until 1219 that. Dominic, being present at a chapter-general 
held at Assisi by the Branciscans, discovered the highway 
to success, At the eliapter-eeneral held by the Dominieans 
at Bologna in. 1220 they declared. for complete or absolute 
poverty, renonneing The possession of property in any form 
or shape, and adopting daily begging for the means indis- 
pensable to the sustenance of Пе, That proved the key to 
the popular sympathy, and when the next ehapter-general 
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was held (Bologna, 1221), sixty monasteries were represented, 
and members were sent. to distant places to make prepara- 
tions for new foundations, Thus Dominie lived to sec dis 
undertaking in a fair way fo success. Thirteen years after 
his death he was canonized by Gregory IN. (12:34. His Lire 
was written by Jordanus, his successor as general of the 
order (Lacordaire, Paris, 1840. and Caro, Paris; 1855), 
Revised bv Jous J. KEANE. 

Dominica: a British West Indian island, about midway 
between Guadeloupe and Martinique; crossed by lat. 13. 15 
N.: 30 miles long by 11 in greatest width: area of about 
290 sq. miles (see map of West Indies, ref. 7- М. It is mien 
tuinous throughout, and the peaks are the highest in the 
Lesser Antilles—the Morne Diablotin is said to exceed диню 
feet. in altitude, the Tres Pitones measures 4,660 feet. and 
there are many lesser mountains. There are no volcan es 
which have been active within historical times. but evi- 
dences of volcanie action are very apparent. Several het 
springs are known, some of them impregnated with sul- 
phurous acid: the Jargest, called the boiling luke, ocenpies 
a hollow which is supposed to be an extinct. crater. The 
coasts, In great part, are sheer ргесірісех, and even where 
the shores are low there are no good harbors. Much of the 
land is still covered with forest; the valleys, which are very 
fertile, have been utilized for sugar-planting, the chief. in- 
dustry of the island, Latterly cocoa-planting has risen in 
importance, Dominiea is one of the © Leeward Islands” 
colony, the central government being at Antigua, The lo 
cal government consists of an administrator, ап executive 
council, and a legislative council of seven nominated wol 
seven elected members, The island was named by Columbus 
in allusion to his discovery of it on Sunday (Domingo), Nev. 
3, 1493. It was then, and for a long time after, inhabited 
only by Carib Indians. It was first settled by the Frerch 
early in the seventeenth century, taken by the English 1225 
retaken by the French 1778, and restored to the Engiish һу 
the peace of 1783. A few descendants of the ancient Carite 
still live on the island, ocenpying a small reservation. Pop. 
(1892) 29.500. Capital, principal town, and port. Rosean, er 
Charlottetown, See Ober, Comps in the Cartbhers (Sst: 
Coke, History of the West Indies (vol. ii.. 1810). 

Пкквькт Н. Switn. 


Domin'ieal Letter [dominical is from Lat. deori nien, 
Sunday (for dominica dies, Lords dav) > Hal. omen: 
Fr. dimanche; Span. domingo < domin(eus (di xi! : dn cal- 
endars, the letter used to denote Sunday. The Romans used 
the first. eight letters of the alphabet CA to H) to mark the 
consecutive days of their recurring nundinal ретте]. The 
early Christians adopted the same plan. for. marking the 
days of the week, dropping the last one (H) as unnecessary, 
In the Church calendar A has always stood for the first dav 
of January, В for the second, and so on, G therefore marss 
the seventh day, and the cycle begins again with A on the 
eighth, A returns in like manner on the 15th, the 220, ard 
so on. Each day in the vear has thus its calendar letter. 
and the letter which falls on Sunday is called the dominie 
letter of the year. Feb. 28 has always the letter U, and Mar. 
1 has always the letter D. Feb. 29 in leap-vear has them- 
fore no letter provided for it, and this makes a change in 
the Sunday letter after February, so that in leapevear there 
are two dominical letters. As the common vear contains 
fifty-two weeks and one day, the dominical letter changes 
from year to year, going backward one place for every сет 
шоп year and two places every leap-year. "This пне of 
representing the days of the week has been uninterruptecly 
employed. in the calendar of the Church. throughout tke 
world from the earliest ages of Christianity. | 

Dominican Republie (Sp. República Dominicana: a 
couutry occupying the eastern and larger part of the iawl 
of Santo Domingo, in the West Indies. Area. calculated at 
18.045 sq. miles, The boundary with Haiti is uncertain and 
liable to change. For physical features and early history, 
see NANTO DOMINGO. И | 

Popilatron.—Ofticially estimated in 1888 at 610,000, which 
is probably too high, The events which led to the estalil«sh- 
ment of a French colony in the western. part. of the аге 
did not greatly affect the eastern portion. [t long remite d 
under the rule of Spain, and the Spanish language and септе 
toms were preserved. Comparatively few African staves 
were Introduced, Hence the richer and more. intluentl 
Class in the Dominican Republie is largely composed of de- 
scendants of Spaniards, more or less mixed with Tn don. 
and, to some extent, with Negro blood. The mass of the 
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population is a mixed race, with white, Indian, and Afriean 
biood in about equal proportions, and there are compara- 
tively few pure blacks. Slavery was abolished in 1795. 
Spanish is the common language everywhere, though French 
and English are also used in the coast towns, The chief 
cities are Santo Domingo, the capital, with 25,000 inhab- 
itants; Puerto Plata. the principal port, with 15,000; Santi- 
avo, La Vega, and Samana. 

Government— Theoretically a constitutional republie. The 
president and vice-president are now chosen for four years 
by universal suffrage, and аге eligible for immediate re- 
election. The president is assisted by a cabinet of five min- 
isters. Congress consists of a single house of twenty-two 
members—two from each province and maritime district. 
They are elected by popular vote, the suffrage in this case 
being restricted. The six provinces and five maritime dis- 
tricts are adininistered by governors appointed by the presi- 
dent, The highest judicial power lies m a supreme court. 
The state religion is the Roman Catholic, but other cults 
are permitted, with certain restrictions, The mass of the 
population is still very ignorant, though considerable im- 
provements have been made in publie instruction, Primary 
education is now free and obligatory, at least in theory. 
There are over 300 municipal schools for primary instruc- 
tion, with about 10.000 pupils, superior, technical, and nor- 
mal schools, and a professional school having the features 
ofa university. The republic supports about forty newspa- 
pers, mostly very small sheets, and a number of small libra- 
ries, Muscums, ete. 

Frnances.—The total foreign debt, including unpaid in- 
terest, was, on Jan. 1. 191, about 36,400,000, and this has 
since been largely increased. In addition there is a consid- 
erable internal debt. The revenues in 1890 amounted to 
$828,329. of which about *1.200.000 was from customs 
duties, These are levied on both imports and exports, and 
in many cases are so heavy as to be practically prohibitory, 
The expenditures for 1890 were $3,551,300. By an arrange- 
ment made early іп 1853, the American Santo Domingo lm- 
provement Company assumed control of the eustom-house 
on Mar. 1 of that vear, agreeing to pay from the receipts the 
Interest on 86,500,000 of the foreign debt, to provide 00,000 
per month for the budget, and to finish, in conjunction with 
the government, the railroad from Puerto Plata to Santiago. 
The company claims that. by careful management the cus- 
tums receipts may be largely Increased, 

Industries and Commerce-— Agriculture, grazing, and for- 
estry are almost the only industries, [t is stated that five- 
sixths of the land is fit for cultivation, but only a small 
portion is utilized, and that in a very primitive and slovenly 
manner, The chief agricultural products are tobacco, cof- 
fee cacao, sugar, a little cotton, and maize, beans, and 
manioc for home consumption, Large herds are kept on 
the open lands, running almost wild. They are used. only 
for their hides and meat, Logwood, lignum-vitie, satin- 
wood, mahogany, and fustie are obtained in the forests, The 
exports in 1890 were valued at 2,895,110, the principal 
itens being tobacco, coffee, sugar, hides, and cabinet woods, 
The imports for the same vear were officially stated at x2,- 
406,710; but in this connection it should be remembered that 
there is a large and pretty regular smuggling trade. The 
cireulating medium consists mainly of silver coins from 
Spain, Mexico, the U. S. France, and England. The French 
metrical system of measurements. is legal, and is coming 
into general use. A railroad has been completed from 
Samaná to La Vega, 72 miles, and is being carried on to 
Santiago; another. from Puerto Plata to Santiago, is in 
course of construction, There are 229 miles of telegraph, 
and the island is connected with Europe by the cable of the 
French Subinarine Telegraph Company. 

History.—The revolt of the Negroes and mulattoes in the 
French part of the island, 1791-07, did not extend to the 
eastern es which remained faithful to Spain. But in 
1795 Spain, by treaty, transferred the whole island to France, 
and French troops oceupied Santo Domingo city. They 
were driven out by Toussaint Louverture Jan. 2. 1801, and 
for a time the whole island was an independent country 
under his rule, In. 1802 it was again occupied by the 
French, and, though they were soon driven from the west- 
ern part, they remained masters of the east until 1809, 
when Santo Domingo and Samaná were taken by the Eng- 
lish and turned over to Spain, The Spanish rulers, by 
their tyranny and weakness, provoked a revolt. Boyer, 
president of Haiti, aided by the rebels, occupied Santo Do- 
mingo in 1822, and the whole island was again united in 
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the republie of Haiti. "The deposition of Boyer in 1843 
was followed by a revolution in the east, and on Feb, 27, 
1544. the entire eastern or Spanish-speaking portion of the 
island formally separated from Haiti, taking the name 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, [n the war for independence which 
followed Gen. Pedro Santana was the principal leader of 
the Dominicans, and the Haitians being defeated he was 
elected first president. He resigned tn 1845. His successor, 
Zimnenes, was a weak man, and is said to have invited an in- 
vasion of the Haitian leader, Soulouque; but the country 
flew to arms under the old. leader, Santana, and Soulouque 
was defeated at Осоа, Apr. 21, 1849. Zimenes was then de- 
posed and Buenaventura. Baez was elected president. He 
was succeeded in 1853 by Santana, who exiled Baez, and in 
1526 again defeated the Haitians under Soulouque: but he 
became unpopular and was obliged to retire, and in 1857 
Baez was recalled from exile and again made president. A 
revolution in ESOS drove Baez out and again made Santana 
president. Unable to maintain peace, Santana betraved the 
country by ceeding it to Spain under certain. conditions 
(Мау, 1861). The Spaniards, once in possession, ignored the 
conditions, and though at first the people made no resist- 
ance to them, the tyrannical acts of same of their officers 
eventually provoked revolts. Headed by José Maria Cabral 
the Dominicans drove the Spanish troops out in 1865 and 
reaftirmed the constitution of 1844 with certain changes. 
Baez was again called back and made president. He was 
deposed by Cabral in 1866, but recalled in Mar., 1868; and 
on Nov. 29, 1469. he signed with President Grant two 
treaties, one for the annexation of Santo Domingo to the 
U. S. and the other for the cession of the bay of Samana, 
both subject to the approval of the people. The annexation 
scheme was ostensibly, at least, approved by the people of 
Santo Domingo; but the Senate of the U. S. refused to 
айу it, and though a U.S. commission which visited the 
island reported favorably on it. nothing further was accom- 
plished, The failure of this scheme led to another revolu- 
tion and the banishment of Baez. For several years the re- 
publie was in a disordered state. In 1886 (Gen. Ulisses 
Heureux, a young man of mixed race, was elected. presi- 
deut, and by a change in the constitution he was allowed to 
be his own successor, Пе has now (1893) entered on his 
second term, and the country under his rule has been unusu- 
allv prosperous and orderly. 

REFERENCES.— Francisco Alvarez Leal, La République Do- 
minieaine (official, Paris, 1888) ; Hazard, Santo Domingo, 
Past and Present (1873) : Merino, Alementos de geografia 
fisica, politica y historica de la Repiblica Dominicana 
(1880) ; Garcia, Compendio de la historia de Santo Do- 
mingo (1879). HERBERT II. SMITH. 


Domin’icans (also called Preaching Friars): an order of 
mendicant friars founded by St. Dominic at Toulouse; con- 
firmed by Pope Honorius ITI. in 1216. They were called 
Black Friars in England and Jacobins in France, from the 
Rue St. Jacques (Jacobus), where they first established them- 
selves. In 1216 Honorius HI. constituted the order under 
the rules of St. Augustine, which enjoined almost continual 
fasts, perpetual silence, and other mortifications. In. 1221 
the order was introduced into England, and their first es- 
tablishment made at Oxford. Iu. 1276 the corporation of 
London granted the order two lanes near the Thames, where 
a monastery was erected, the neighborhood of which is still 
called Blackfriars. 

The secrets of the immense success of the mendicant and 
predicant orders were simply their cultivation of poverty 
and asceticism, Which made them aecepted by the mass of 
the people as brethren, and their popular, impressive preach- 
ing, Which made them the spiritual guides of the masses, 
Their poverty, however, soon gave way to the necessities of 
other works than preaching, In 1425 Martin V. recalled the 
prohibition, so far as the Dominicans were concerned, to 
possess real estate or other property, and donations and be- 
quests immediately began to pour down upon the order: it 
has erected some of the most magnificent ecclesiastical build- 
ings in Christendom. To its preaching the order afterward 
added lectures, In. 1228 it obtained a chair of theology in 
the University of Paris, and in 1230 another. At the begin- 
ning of the Reformation the Dominicans were the foremost 
expounders of theologieal science, and the strenuous up- 
holders of that form of it, the scholastic, of which Thomas 
Aquinas had been the master builder. 

Among the men of genius and eminent scholars belong- 
ing to this order were Thomas Aquinas, Albertus Magnus, 
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Meister Eckart, Johann Tauler, Heinrich Suso, Savonarola, 
Las Casas, Vincent Ferrier, and Vincent of Beauvais. Jt 
has given to the Church more than 800 bishops, 150 arch- 
bishops, 60 cardinals, and 4 popes. The reputation of the 
Dominicans in history, however, is famous for their connec- 
tion with the Inquisition, It was in 1233, twelve years after 
the death of their founder, Dominic, that they were ap- 
pointed inquisitors. Their principal rivals were the Fran- 
ciscans, anid the two orders for a long time divided between 
them the intellectual control of the Church. The history of 
theology, philosophy, and science was for a a of cen- 
turies wholly taken up by the rivalry of the Dominicans 
and the Franciscans. All mental exertions were absorbed 
by the controversy between the Thomists and the Scotists, 
The Jesuits in the sixteenth century gradually took posses- 
sion of the intellectual supremacy formerly exercised by the 
Dominicans. Dominican monks and nuns are, however, still 
found in most countries. 

After the discovery of America the order took a prominent 
part in the evangelizing of Mexico, Peru, New Granada, the 
islands of the Mexican gulf, Florida, and New Mexico. Las 
Casas, the champion of the Indians against the cruelty of 
the Spanish colonists, was a Dominican. They were intro- 
duced into California under the Spanish domination. Their 
first foundation in the U.S. was made in Springfield, Ky., 
in 1807. Revised by JOHN J. KEANE. 

Dominion of Canada: Sce CANADA, Dominion or. 


Dom'inis. Marco Antonio, de: an Italian theologian: b. 
in the isle of Arba, near Dalmatia, in 1566. Не became a 
Jesuit at Padua 1579, and professor of philosophy, and 
wrote a curious treatise ‘on light, entitled De Radits Visus 
et Lucis in Vitris Perspectivis et Iride (1611), in which the 

henomena of the rainbow were explained for the first time. 

n 1596 he left the Jesuits, became Bishop of Segni. and in 
1598 Archbishop of Spalatro and Primate of Dalmatia. He 
got out of sympathy with the Roman Church, in consequence 
fell under the suspicion of the Holy Inquisition, and to es- 
саре trial fled to England, professed Protestantism 1616, 
and was made Dean of Windsor 1617. He wrote De ke- 
publicd Ecclesiasticá (On the Ecclesiastical — 1617) 
and other treatises against Rome; but he did not feel at 
home in his new surroundings. His old friends pleaded 
with him to return, especially Cardinal Ludoviei, who had 
become Pope Gregory XV.. and so in 1622 he returned to 
Italy and the Roman Catholic Church. He gave his reasons, 
М. A. de D. sui Reditus ег Anglia consilium exponit (Rome, 
1623; Eng. trans., Wy Motives for Renouncing the Protes- 
fant Religion, n. e. London, 1827). Shortly after Pope 
Gregory died (1623). He then was accused of heresy before 
the Inquisition, thrown into prison, and ere his trial was 
finished he died, Sept., 1624. On Dec. 21, 1624, sentence 
was pronounced ; his body was dragged through the streets 
of Rome, burned by the hangman, and its ashes thrown into 
the Tiber. SAMUEL MACAULEY JACKSON. 


Domin'ium [Lat. sovereignty, deriv. of dominus, — 
in Roman law, full legal right in and to an object, but whic 

could not be conferred by actual possession alone unless such 
possession had endured for the period of legal prescription. 


Domi’tian, or. more fully, Ti’tus Fla’vius Domitia’nus: 
а Roman emperor; b. Oct. 24, 52 a. D.; the second son of 
Vespasian. He succeeded his brother Titus in the year 81, 
and began his reign with moderation and apparent respect 
for Justice. In the vear 87 he was unsuccessful against the 
Marcomanni, and soon afterward was defeated by the Da- 
cians, who compelled him to pay tribute; but in spite of his 
reverses he celebrated a triumph. and assumed the victorious 
titles of Germanicus and Dacicus. After 93 А. D. he became 
extremely cruel and suspicious, persecuted the Christians, 
and caused many innocent persons to be put to death. He 
banished a number of eminent men and philosophers, in- 
eluding Epictetus. Through the emperor's jealousy the great. 
general Agricola was recalled from Britain. Domitian was 
assassinated by conspirators in his palace in 96 А. D., and 
was succeeded by Nerva. See Suetonius, Domitianus. 

Don: a title. See Dom. 

Don (ane. Tanais): a river of Russia; rises in the govern- 
ment of Tula, and flows in a general southeasterly direction 
to Kachalinsk. Below the town it runs nearly southwest- 
ward, and enters the northeastern part of the Sea of Azof, 
near the town of Azof. Its total length is about. 1,125 miles, 
Its navigation is difficult during low water, but when the 
water is high (i. e. in April and May) vessels сап ascend 
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about 600 miles from its mouth. 'The Don in its upper 
course is connected by canal and railway with the Voiva. 
In its lower course it is subject to two floods, called respe- 
tively the cold water and the warm water, of which the 
former is caused by the melting of the snow in the country 
of the Don Cossacks, and the latter bv the melting of tix 
snow in the regions of its upper course, When flooded it 
presents a very lively aspect, а great number of steambuuts 
traversing its waters from its mouth to Kachalinsk, on the 
Wolga railway. But when the flood subsides, in June or 
July, navigation almost ceases. The river is generally clos 
by ice from November or December to March or April, and 
in rare cases the freezing has taken place in October. At 
Aksai it remains open 250 days in the year, but at the in- 
flux of the Medvieditza only 239. 


Don, COUNTRY OF THE: a province of Southeastern Russia: 
on the lower Don river, N. E. of the Sea of Azof. Area, 
61.856 sq. miles. Pop. (1897) 2,575,318. It is a low, level 
plain, a part of the southern steppe of Russia, alkaline and 
monotonous in the E.. but somewhat diversified in the W.. 
abounding in marshes and lakes, some of them saline. For- 
ests occupy only 2 per cent. of the surface. and the soil is 
such that it is generally incapable of forestation. The coun- 
try is devoted to the rearing of cattle, but the vine thrives 
along the right bank of the Don, though the wine is poor. 
Fish form an important resource of the province, апа cen- 
siderable salt is produced. The country is well provided 
with railways. the people are mostly Cossacks. Capital, 
Taganrog. M. W. II. 


Don: a river of Scotland, in Aberdeenshire: rises in Ben 
Aven, and enters the North Sea a mile from Old Aberdeen. 
Its general direction is eastward, and its length, including 
windings, 78 miles. Nearly a mile from its mouth it is 
crossed by the “ Brig о? Balgownie." 

Donaldson, Epwarp: rear-admiral U.S. navy ; b. in Bal- 
timore, Md., Nov. 17, 1816; entered the navy asa midshipman 
July 21, 1835. He commanded the steam-gunboat Scioto at 
the passage of Forts Jackson and St. Philip and capture of 
New Orleans April 24, 1862, and at the passage of the Vicks 
burg batteries June 28, 1862; and the steamer Seminole at 
the battle of Mobile Bay. D. May 15, 1889. 


Donaldson, James: educator and author: b. at Aber- 
deen, Scotland, Apr. 26, 1831; appointed Greek tutor in 
Edinburgh University 1852; rector of the High School of 
Stirling 1854; classical master (1856) and rector (1866) of the 
High School of Edinburgh, and Professor of Humanity 1881. 
In 1890 he became principal of the University of st. An- 
drews. Besides many contributions to British periodicals, 
he has written critical and grammatical works of great value, 
among which are a Modern Greek Grammar for the use of 
Classical Students (1853); Lyra Greca : Specimens of the 
Greek Lyric Poets from Callinus to Soutsos (1854): Crit- 
cal History of Christian Literature and Doctrine from the 
Death of the Apostles to the Nicene Council (З vols.. 1984- 
66). In conjunction with the Rev. Alexander Roberts he 
edited The <Antle-Nicene Christian Library (24 vols, 
1867-72). 

Donaldson, James Lowry: U.S. military officer; b. Mar. 
17, 1814, in Baltimore, Md.; graduated at West Point, 1838: 
and July 28. 1866, assistant quartermaster-general U.S. army 
(rank of colonel); served in Florida war 1836—38: in the 
war with Mexico 1846-48, and in the civil war. He was 
made brevet colonel and brigadier-general Sept. 17, 1584, 
for distinguished services in the Atlanta campaign, and 
major-general U. S. army Маг. 13, 1865, and majer-ceneral 
U.S. volunteers June 20, 1865, for faithful апа meritorious 
services; retired Mar. 15, 1869; resigned Jan. 1. 1:74. He 
was author of Sergeant Atkins, a tale of adventures in tlie 
Florida war (1871). D. in Baltimore, Nov. 4, 1885, 


Donaldson, Jons №иллаАУ, D. D. : philologist and biblical 
critic; b. in London, England, June 7, 1811; was educated 
at Trinity College, Cumbridge, of which he became a feilow 
in 1834: wrote the New Cratylus (1839) ; was head master of 
King Edward's School аё Bury St. Edmunds from 1841 tiii 
1855, and thenceforward resided as а tutor at Cambridæ. 
In 1854 he published Jashar; or, Fragments of Origin 
Hebrew Songs inserted in the Masoretio Text of the Ut 
Testament, The book was written in Latin: it excited a 
great clamor and was defended in his Christian Orthodozy 
Reconciled with the Conclusion of Modern. Biblical Leors- 
ing. 1857. He also published The Theatre of the Greeks 
(1827; 8th ed. 1875), once a standard work, now quite alr 
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tiquated; The History of the Literature of Ancient Greece 
(1858, 3 vols., the first two being s translation from the Ger- 
man of О. Müller) ete., and grammars of Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin. |. D. in London, Feb. 10, 1861. 

Revised by A. GUDEMAN. 


Donaldsonville: town (incorporated in 1813); capital of 
Ascension parish, La. (for location of parish, see map of 
Louisiana, ref. 10-E): situated on railway and on Mississippi 
river, at the origin of Bavou Lafourche, 64 miles above New 
Orleans: has 6 churches, 2 publie schools, 8 parochial 
schools, ice-faetorv, 2 saw-mills, 2 brickvards, 2 lumber- 
vards, electric lights, ete. Pop. (1530), 2.600: (1890) 3,129; 
(1893) estimated, 3,300. EDITOR oF “ CHIEF.” 

Donatello, dé-niia-tellé, Doxato DI Nicoto pr Berri 
Вавр: sculptor; b. in Florence, Italy, 1386. Пе carried 
the true principles of Greek art to the highest perfection 
that Italian art has ever seen, in some of its finest qualities 
even beyond Michaelangelo, though with less imagination 
and less technical power, His ideal of character in the 
statues of historical, as well as of mythical, persona;res. un- 
known to art, stands unequaled in art-history : and although 
he is influenced by the life around him, in the types and 
forms of his ideal portraiture, in the spirit of the work and 
the complete idealitv of its development he is entitled to 
rank amongst the first sculptors of all time. His art is 
purely seulpturesque, like Micliaelangelo's, but. with more 
individuality and distinetiveness in its idealization of char- 
acter. His great work is the colossal equestrian statue of 
Gattamelata аё Padua. Other important works are a bronze 
statue of David with Goliath's head in the National Museum 
at Florence; a marble statue of St. John the Baptist in the 
same museum ; а large sculpture in relief of the Annunci- 
ation in the Chureh of Santa Croce; and the statues of St. 
Peter, St. Mark, and St. George, at the Church of Orsan- 
michele, all in Florence: the front of the high altar of St. 
Anthony at Padua, and the bas-reliefs of the out-of-door 
pulpit of the Cathedral at Prato. Italy is full of his precious 
works, D.in Florence, Dec. 13, 1460. W. J. STILLMAN. 


Donation: in law, the giving or transferring of property 
һу the owner to another without consideration; a gift. 
The word is often used in its Latin form in the phrases 
donatio tnter vivos, a gift between the living, and when the 
donor is not in apprehension of death; and donatio causa 
morlis, or gifts in prospect of death. In either case а 
delivery into the possession of the donee is essential to the 
completion of the donation. In the ease of a donatio inter 
viros the property vests beyond retraction in the donee upon 
delivery, unless the donor was under some legal disability, 
as infancy or lunacy, or unless the donation would work a 
fraud upon the rights of the creditors of the donor. In the 
case of a donatio causa mortis the property vests in the 
same way, upon delivery and the conto ated death of the 
donor. F. STURGES ALLEN, 


Donation of Constantine: a fictitious document by 
which Constantine is said to have bestowed on Pope SYL- 
VESTER (g. v.) the temporal sovereignty over Italy, in return 
fora miraculous cure from leprosy through the agency of 
that pontiff. The transaction, though purely mythical, was 
believed. in for some time and gravely urged by some 
writers in support of the papal claims to Italian territory, 

F. M. Согвү. 


Donati's (dóo-naa сел) Comet: a comet discovered in 
June, 1858, by the Italian astronomer Giambattista Donati 
(b. in Pisa, Dec. 16, 1826; d. in Florence, Sept. 20, 1873). 
lt continued visible for many months. It was nearest to 
the earth in October, at which time its tail was over 40° in 
length and remarkably brilliant. It was carefully observed 
by Prof. Bond of Cambridge, who published ап elaborate 
and elegantly illustrated memoir on the subject. Mr. G. W. 
Hill combined all the observations that were made on its 
position, and as & result assigned to it à period of about 
1950 years. Newcomb says that the uncertainty arising from 
imperfect observations may amount to fifty years, 


Don'atists: in ecclesiastical history, a party in the North 
African Church which effected a schism that. lasted from 
311 A. D. till the sixth century, They took their name from 
Donatus the Great. who was their bishop after Majorinus, 
from 315 to 348, The early history of this deeply interest- 
Ing movement is obscure and complicated. A powerful ex- 
citing cause of the schism was the question as to the mild 
or severe discipline of Christians who left the faith in times 
of persecution, the Donatists advocating rigorous measures ; 
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but there were numerous other questions involved in the 
controversy, the most important being thut of the union 
of the whole people within the Church (as maintained by 
the Catholic party), while Donatus demanded the separa- 
tion of the Chm from the world. Early iu his reign 
Constantine the Great, exeluded the Donatists from the 
privileges conferred upon the Church, and in 316 A. D. he 
Issued penal edicts against them. A fierce persecution en- 
sued, lasting till 221, when the emperor granted them liberty 
of conscience. After his death the penal laws against 
them were revived, but they defended themselves with much 
spirit until, in 361 a.D., Julian (the so-called Apostate) 
restored to them their full freedom. Prosperity followed, 
and they boasted at one time of having 400 bishops in 
Africa; but controversies sprang up among them as well 
as with the Catholic party, until the Emperor Honorius or- 
dered a conference between seven representatives on each 
side to take place at Carthage in June, 411, under the presi- 
deney of Marcellinus, a soldier and under secretary of state. 
As it came out very plainly from the luminous speech of 
Augustine that the Catholic representatives had reason 
and scripture upon their side, the emperor classed the 
Donatists as heretics (412), and all their clergy were ban- 
ished (414). Donatism, as well as the African Church in 
general, was overwhelmed by the Vandal conquest (428 A. D.), 
vet it survived in a feeble condition for many years. 

The Donatists are held by many historians to have erred 
by excessive fanaticism and a schismatieal spirit, while it is 
generally conceded that the treatment they received from 
the state Church was severe and injudieious, In doctrine 
they were essentially orthodox, and the charges of immo- 
rality brought against them appear to have been the inven- 
tions of their enemies, There were doubtless errors on both 
sides, but the general position of the Donatist party appears 
to have been in M cun with that now taken by those Prot- 
estant churches which demand a personal experience of 
regeneration, as separating their membership from the world 
at large. See Augustine's Writings Connected with the Don- 
al ist. Controversy, tr. by J. R. King, in vol. iv. Nicene and 
Post-Nicene Fathers, 1st series, pp. 369-651; F. Ribbeck, 
Donatus und Augustinus (2 vols., Elberfeld, 1857-58) ; 
Deutsch, M., Drei Adtenstticke zur Geschichte des Donatis- 
mus (Berlin, 1875); D. Voelter, Der Ursprung dea Donatis- 
mus (Freiburg, Baden, 1883). Revised by 5. M. Jackson. 


Donative, or in full Donative Advowson: in Great 
Britain a species of advowson in which the benefice is in the 
gift or disposal of the patron of the church or chapel, and 
in which the right of visitation is in the founder, and not 
in the bishop or ordinary. The donee is vested with the 
benefice without presentation, institution, or induction, but 
he must be a priest in holy orders by р ordination, 

. STURGES ALLEN. 

Donato: sculptor. See DonaTELLo. 


Dona'tus: Bishop of Case Nigre in Numidia, an early 
leader in the Donatistic schism: not to be confounded with 
Donatus the Great. an abler man, who was the second schis- 
matie bishop (Majorinus being the first), as noticed in the 
article DoNATISTS (9. v.). 


Donatus, 711—8: Latin grammarian ; flourished about 
353 A. D.: taught rhetoric at Rome. He was the teacher of 
St. Jerome. who expressed a high opinion of his talents. He 
wrote a work on grammar, which was commonly used in the 
schools of the Middle Ages. This exists in a longer and 
shorter form. (See Keil's ed. of the Grammatici Latini, 
vol. iv.) The word Donat became synonymous with gram- 
mar or any kind of elementary lesson. Donatus wrote also 
a valuable commentary to Vergil's ZEneid and Georgics and 
to the plays of Terence. An interpolated copy of the latter 
to all the plays except the ZZeautontimorumenos is preserved. 
See Klotz ed. of Terence in 2 vols., Leipzig. 1838-40. 

Revised by M. WARREN. 


Donatus, Trperius CrAvDIUS: Latin grammarian of the 
latter part of the fourth century; much inferior in ability to 
Ælius Donatus, with whom he is frequently confused. His 
commentary on the zZ/neid of Vergil is preserved, but has 
little value. M. W. 


Donauwörth, dó'now-rert: a town of Bavaria; on the 
Danube, at the mouth of the Wernitz, 95 miles N. N. W. of 
Augsburg (see map of German Empire, ref. 7-Е). It was 
formerly a free town of the empire, but has declined in im- 
Munus It has several churches and hospitals. Here 
Marlborough defeated the Bavarians July 2, 1704, and here 
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the French general Soult gained a vietory over the Austrian 
general Mack Oct. 6, 1805. Pop. (1890) 3,733. 

Do'nax [Gr. 85óva£. reed, name of a fish]: a genus of hi- 
valve mollusks of triangular forin, belonging to the Dona- 
cide, There are forty-five living European and tropical 
species, and thirty fossil ones from the Eocene of Europe 
and the U. S. Donar is also the specific name of a reed or 
grass (Arundo dona) found in the South of Europe, used 
for fishing-rods and other purposes. 

Don Benito, don bá-nee'tó: a town of Spain; province 
of Badajoz; near the river Guadiana; 69 miles by rail F. of 
Badajoz (see map of Spain, ref, 172D).. It has manufactures 
of woolen goods, wine, and oil. Pop. (1897) 16.287. 


Don'easter (anc. Danum): market-town in the West Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire, England; on the river Don, 85 miles S. of 
York (see map of England, ref. 7-1). It is pleasantly sit- 
uated and — built; has two stone bridges across the Don, 
a line parish church, a public library, and a theater, and has 
manufactures of iron, brass, sacking-linen, locomotives, rail- 
way cars, and agricultural machines, There is a large corn 
market here. The town was burned by lightning in 729 
A.D. It is famous for its annual horse-races, for which Col. 
St. Leger founded the stakes in 1776. Pop. (1801) 25,086, 

Donegal’: a county in the extreme northwestern part of 
Ireland, province of Ulster, bounded N. and W. by the At- 
lantic Ocean. Area, 1.870 sq. miles. The coast-line is 395 
miles long, and is deeply indented by many bays and 
loughs. The surface is mountainous and bogey; about one- 
third is arable. Granite, Devonian rocks, and carbonifer- 
ous limestone are found here, This county has some man- 
ufactures of linen. and worsted hose, and good fisheries of 
eod, sole, plaice, herring, and mackerel, but it was at one 
time also the chief seat of illicit distilleries in Ireland. 
Capital, Lifford. Pop. (1881), 206,035 ; (1591) 185.311. 


Donegal: a seaport of Donegal county, Ireland; on Don- 
egal Bay, at the mouth of the Eske, 11 miles N. N. E. of 
Ballyshannon (see map of Ireland, ref. 4-F). It has а har- 
bor for vessels which draw 12 feet of water. Corn and 
butter are exported. Lat, 54° 39. N,lon.8/ 6 W. Pop. 
1,400. 


Donegal, Marguesses or (1791): Earls of Donegal (1647, 
Earls of Belfast (1791), Viseounts Chichester and Barons Bel- 
fast (Ireland, 1625), Barons Fisherwick (Great Britain, 179%), 
Barons Ennishowen and Carrickfergus (United Kingdom, 
1841).—Grorck HAMILTON CHICHESTER (b. Feb. 10, 1798), 
third marquess, K. P., G. C. H., F. К. S., aide-de-camp to the 
Queen, succeeded his father Oct. 5, 1844. D. in Oct., 1883. 
He was succeeded by his brother Epwarp (b. June 11. 1799), 
who died Jan. 20, I880, and was succeeded by his son, GEORGE 
AvavsTUs ПаАмптох CHICHESTER, fifth marquess, b. June 27, 
1822, 

Don'elson. ANDREW Jackson, LL. D.: U. S. military 
officer and diplomatist; b. Aug. 95, 1800, near Nashville, 
Tenn.: graduated at West. Point in 1820. He served (1821- 
22) as lieutenant of engineers and as aide-de-camp to his 
uncle, Maj.-Gen. Jackson, when governor of Florida, just 
acquired from Spain. Пе resigned from the army Feb. 1, 
1822, studied law and became a cotton-planter near Nash- 
ville, Tenn. He was private secretary to President Jack- 
son 1829-30: charge Ca ffaires to Texas 1844-5, negotiating 
its annexation to the U. S.; U. S. minister plenipotentiary 
to Prussia 184649; and to the federal government of Ger- 
many 1548-4). Soon after his return from Europe he Dbe- 
came enlisted in efforts to secure the settlement of the 
slavery agitation growing out of the acquisition of territory 
from Mexico. With strong national views he became editor 
of the Washington Union 1851-62, and in 1850 was the can- 
didate of the American party for Vice-President of the U.N. 
After his defeat he retired altogether from publie life, and 
devoted his time to planting interests in Mississippi. D. 
at Memphis, Tenn. June 26, 1871. 

Donelson, Fort: See Fort HENRY AND Fort DONELSON. 

Do’nets: a river of Southern Russia: the chief affluent. of 
the Don; rises in the government of Koorsk. It flows 
nearly southeastward, and enters the Don 40 miles №, E. 
of Novo-Tcherkask. Length, about 400 miles. 

Dongola. dong gõ-la: town of Nubia, in East Sudan; 
on the left bank of the Nile (see map of Africa, ref, 3-F). 
It is generally called Dongola Makarah, or New Dongola, 
in eontradistinction to Dongola Angusa, or Old Dongola, a 


village, half in ruins, situated about 75 miles farther up the 4 1875. 
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river and once a flourishing place, but destroved by the 
Mamelukes in 1920, New Dongola grew up around the new 
military and administrative buildings whieh were estab- 
lished on the spot in 1820 by the Eigvptian government, and 
it is now a thriving place, with well-furnished bazaars, at 
indigo-factory belonging to the government, publie batis, 
and a considerable trade. Pop. 10,000. 


Donizet’ti, GAETANO: composer; b. at Bergamo, Nov, 
20. 1797; received his EN education in his native city 
and in Bologna; produced his first opera, Enrico, at Vienna 
in 1818 ; composed about thirty other operas. now forgetten, 
in the style of Rossini: entered a new stage of develop- 
ment by his Anna Bolena (Milan, 1830), partly under the 
influence of Bellini, partly in rivalry with him; acquired 
à European fame by his Lucia di Lammermoor (Nay, 
1835); produced at Paris in 1840 La Fille du Јен? 
Poliuto, and La Favorita; at Vienna, in 1842, Linda di 
Chamount; at Paris, in. 1843, Don Pasquale; was in 18H 
stricken with paralysis, and spent his last vears for the mest 
part in а lunatic asylum, D, at Bergamo, Apr. 1, 1545. 


Donjon. or Dungeon [О. Fr. dongeon, Mod. Fr. doin 
< Med. Lat. dominia, domain, castle]: the central building. 
tower, or keep of an ancient castle or fortress of the Mid- 
dle Ages, It was often erected on a natural or artificii! 
elevation, The lower story of the donjon was used аха 
prison, See CASTLE. 

Don Juan: а legendary personage; according to Spanish 
tradition, a profligate nobleman who killed in a duel tlie 
father of a lady he had attempted to seduce. The story is 
localized at Seville. and the heros name is given in fuil a> 
Don Juan de Tenorio. In later versions, however, he is 
confused with one Don Juan de Marana, who sold him~it 
to the devil that he might indulge his unbridled sensuslity. 
The original Don Juan having invited to a feast the statu 
erected to his victim, he challenged the spirit, whose exist- 
ence lie denies, to manifest. itself to him. The spirit ther 
upon proves its power and condemns him to perdition, Tics 
story was dramatized by Tirso de Molina: it also forms the 
subject of one of Moliére's comedies, of Mozart's celebrated 
opera, Don Giovanni, and of Byron's famous poem. 

Revised by A. К. Мавчи. 

Donkey: See Ass. 

Donne, Јонх, D. D.: poet: b. in London, England, in 
1573; educated at Hart Hall, Oxford; entered Linceln* 
Ton, London, 1592, He married Anne More, a niece of N 
George More, of Loxly, lord-leutenant of the Tower, whe 
was visiting in the house of Sir Thomas Egerton, afterward 
Lord Chancellor Ellesmere, where he had a position as pri- 
vate secretary. Though Donne had already acquired a те 
utation as a poet, Sir George absolutely refused to cive fis 
consent to the marriage, and when they were, nevertheiess, 
married elandestinely (1600), he disinherited the daughter. 
Donne afterward became a priest of the Anglican Church 
(1615), although of Roman Catholic parentage, and nc 
without seruples on that account, But James L had con- 
ceived high ideas of his theological capacity, and would zi? 
him no other preferment than in the Church. Hains 
gained distinction as the only eloquent preacher of his tine. 
he was appointed dean of St. Paul's, London, in 1621. He 
wrote elegies, satires, and other poems, and belonged te the 
school called * Metaphysical Poets.” whose works abound in 
forced conceits, Some of his early poems are verv пее 
tious, but many have great poetic merits. Iis sermons at 
justly admired. They are given by Н. Alford (6 vols. Los 
don, 1839). The first complete edition of his poems was i~ 
sued in 2 vols, (London, 1972). D. in London, Маг, 31. 1651. 
See [zaak Walton, Life of J. Donne (1640); Н. Alford, L 
of Donne (1839). 

Donnelly, Iexativs: politician and writer; b. in Philade- 
phia, Nov. 3, 1931. Since 1856 he has resided in Міна, 
Which State he has several times represented in Congress 
As an author he is known chiefly from the eceentrie ger 
logical theories propounded in Allantis (1882) and Aesse 
rok (1883), and from his claim to have discovered a erent 
gram or word-cipher in Shakspeare’s plays whieh trail 
their authorship to Francis Bacon, Henry A. Berks. 

Don'ner. Jonass JACOB CHRISTIAN: translator: b. m 
Crefeld, Germany, Oct. 10, 1799; professor in Simtseari. 
He translated Homer, Pindar, AEsehylus,; Sophocles. Enri 
edes, Aristophanes, Plautus, Terence, Juvenal, and Perse. 
in the meters of the originals. D. in Stuttgart, Mar. 2. 
А.б. 
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DONNER LAKE 


Don’ner Lake: a small lake in Nevada eo., Cal., near the 
Central Pacific Railroad; 154 miles from Sacramento; is a 
place of Summer resort, [t takes its name from the tragical 
fate of a party of overland emigrants, led by a man muned 
Donner, who in the winter of 1846 were snow-bound at this 
int, and nearly all starved to death, those who escaped 
waving survived by eating the flesh of their dead comrades. 

Don’nybrook: village of Ireland: county of Dublin: 
partially incorporated in Dublin (see map of Ireland, ref 
9-1. It has а macdalen asylum, a dispensary, a hospit: d 
for incurables, and an asylum for lunatics called the Bloom- 
field Retreat, established by the Society of Friends. It for- 
merly had a famous annual fair, Pop. 1,500. 

Donoho, Garses Recer: landseape-painters boat Church 
Hill, Miss, Dee. 21, 1957. Pupil of R. Swain Gilford, New 
York, and Boulanger and Lefebvre, Paris: diploma of honor, 
New Orleans Exposition, 1885; second-class medal, Paris 
Exposition, 19; member Society of American Artists 
1582; Webb prize for landscape, S. А. AL, 1892. His work 
is virile in execution, true to nature, and strong in color. 
Studio in New York. W. A. C. 


Dono'so Cortés, Juan Francisco Marta, Marques de 
Valdegamas: writer and diplomatist: b. in. El Valle. Estre- 
madura, Spain, May 6, 1509, He opposed. Don Carlos, and 
became secretary to Queen Isabella in 1544. In 1848 he was 
sent as ambassador to Berlin. He was conservative in poli- 
ties, and defended the Roman Catholic religion in his ssai 
sur le Catholicisme, le Liberalisme, et le Socialisme (Essay 
on Catholicism, Liberalism, and Socialism, 1851). D. in 
Paris, May 3, 1853. 

Donoso. Justo: Chilian prelate: b. in Santiago, 1800. 
He was rector of the Seminario Conciliar at Santiago: lec- 
turer on theology in the university: judge of the ecclesias- 
пса court, and one of the founders of the Aertsta Católica, 
an organ of the Church party. In 1844. he was named 
shop of Ancud. and in 1855 he was translated to the see 
of La Serena. Bishop Donoso is well known for his works 
on canonical law, which are authorities throughout South 
America. D. at La Serena, Feb. 22, INOS. All his property 


was bequeathed for charitable purposes. H. H. 35. 


Donoughm ore, EARLS or, and Viscounts Suirdale (1800), 
Barons Donoughmore (Ireland, 1783), Viscounts Hutchinson 
(United Kingdom, =н LUKE GEORGE HELY Hvrcu- 
INSON, fifth earl; b. Mar. 2, 1848; succeeded his father Feb. 
22, 1866. 

Don Quixote de la Mancha, Sp. pron. don kce-£hota- 
de-lda-maan ch; the hero of the celebrated romance in 
Which its author, Miguel Cervantes de Saavedra, satirized 
the dangerous prejudices of race and blood and the con- 
tempt of useful work which prevailed among the larger 
part of Spanish society at his time, and held up to his coun- 
tryvmen a higher moral ideal. The first part of the famous 
work of Cervantes was published at AES in 1605, the 
second in 1615; the first complete edition dates from 1657. 
The best annotated editions are still those of the Spanish 
Academy (1780 and numerous reprints), of Pellicer (5 vols, 
Madrid. 1707-99), of Jdeler (6 vols, Berlin, 1804), and of 
Clemencin (6 vols, Madrid. 1933-39). Of translations muy 
be mentioned as espec dally faithful the German one by 
Braunfels (4 vols, Stuttgart, 1894), the English one by 
Ormsby (4 vols., London, 1385). and the Frenc h by L. Biart 
(4 vols., Paris, 1878). Hesry R. LANG. 


Doo, GeorGE THoNMas, F. R. S.: engraver; b. in Surrey, 
England, Jan. 6, 1800. He became historical engraver to 
Queen Victoria in 1842, and was elected a Royal Acade- 
mician in 1856. Among his works are Ecce Homo, after 
Correggio; Anor Preaching, after Wilkie; and Pilgrims 
Coming in Sight of Rome, after Bastlake. He exhibited at 
the great Exposition of Paris in 1807 his engraving of Saint 
Augustine and Saint Monica, after Scheller, and in 1578 
three portraits. D. Nov. 13, 1586. 

Doobovka: same as DuBovka (9. t). 


D’Ooge, Martin LUTHER: Professor of Greek; b. July 
17, 1839, at Zonnemaire, province of Zealand, Netherlands: 
Ph. D., Leipzig, 1872; LL. D., U niversity of Michigan, 1889 ; 
has been principal of Ann Arbor High School; Professor of 
Greek in the University of Michigan; preside nt of Amcri- 
ean Philological Association ; director American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens: editor of Demost henes's On the 
Crown (1875); and the Antigone of Sophocles (18894). 

C. H. T. 


Dutch on account of its sharp and numerous spines. 


DORA D'ISTRIA 813 
Doolittle, THEODORE SANDFORD, D. D.. LL. D.: 
and educator in the Reformed (Dutch) Church; b. in Ovid, 
N. Y, Nov. 30, 1834. He graduated at Rutgers College 
1858, und. at the Theological Seminary at New Brunswick 
1862: became pastor at Flatlands, N. Ү., 18562; Professor 
of Rhetoric. Logie, and Metaphysies in Rutgers College 
164: and vice-president: 1890, acting as president for five 
months in 1591-92. He published. Долу of Rutgers Col- 
lege (INT and Syllabus of Architecture (4802), Ile was ed- 
itor of the Christian at Work from 1873, and a prolifie con- 
tributor to newspapers and magazines, He was also known 
as à lecturer on art and other subjects. D. in New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., Apr. I8, 1805). WILLIS J. BEECHER. 


Doom [O. Eng. dom, judgment, sentence : Goth. donas, 
judgment; Eng. deem : Goth. damjan is from same root]: 
the old name given in England to the Last Judgment, and 
to representations of it in churches by painting or other- 
wise. Most of these were obliterated in the time of Edward 
VL, but а fine one still exists in the Church of the Holy 
Trinity at Coventry. 

Doom-book : See Поме-воок. 


Doom- or Dum- Palm (//yph«ene thebaica): a tree of 
Upper Egypt and Central Africa, where it sometimes forms 
forests, growing even in the deserts. The lower part of the 
stem ds single, and invariably divides at а certain height 
into two branches, each of these again being bifurcated, 
always in two sets, The wood is tougher than that of most 
other palin-trees; Tt has fan-shaped leaves, globular fruit 
about the size of an orange, with the outer skin red, inclos- 
ing a thin spongy substance which resembles gingerbread. 
From this substance, Which forms an article of food, it has 
been called. the gingerbread-tree. Ornaments аге made 
from the hard, semi-transparent kernel of the fruit. This 
tree produces the gum resin. called. Egyptian bdellium, and 
its fiber is made into ropes which are dyed black. 


Doomsday Book : See Domespay Book. 


Doon: a river of Scotland ; rises in Ayrshire; flows near- 
ly northwestward, and enters the. Frith of € lv de 2 miles 8. 


minister 


of Avr. It is 30 miles long, and. passes through picturesque 
scenery, The Doon has been immortalized by the poet 
Burns. Loch Doon, an expansion of this river, is 5 miles 


long, and is inclosed by mountains, 


Door [O. Eng. dor : Germ. Thor : Goth. dör: cf. Gr. Spa 
Lat. fores, Skr. dear]: the panel of wood or other materia] 
by which the entrance of a ae ete., is opened or closed, 
Doors are of different kinds, the most common being made 
to move on hinges; Others, called sliding doors, are moved 
on rollers, A trap-door opens vertically over a hole in а 
roof or floor, while a jib-door is made even with the wall 
and concealed as nearly as possible. 

In architecture great attention has been paid to the or- 
uaimneutation of doors, and sometimes they have been made 
of metal, with very ornate decoration, such as the bronze 
doors or gates of the baptistery of Florence, those of the 
Capitol at Washington, D. C., and those of Trinity church, 
New York city. 

Doora: See Durra. 

Doorak : same as DURAK (q. т.). 


Doornboom, dõorn bûm (thorn-tree, Acacia horrida): 
tree growing abundantly in South Africa, so named by the 
Its 
usual height is about 30 feet, and the wood is valued for 
building. 


Doostee: same as Drscur (q. v). 


Do’ra d’Is’tria той Istria, the Roumanian name of 
the пш the literary pseudonym of Helena Ghika, 
Princess Койло Massalskv, a Roumanian writer; b. at 
Bucharest, Jan. 22, 1829: a daughter of Prince Michael 
Ghika and niece of Prince Alexander Ghika, ex-hospodar of 
Wallachia. Thoroughly conversant with classical litera- 
tures and languages from her home education, she mastered 
the principal "Europe an languages and literature by exten- 
sive travels. After an unfortunate marriage to Prince Kolt- 
zoff Massalsky in 1849 she lived partly in Russia, partly in 
Italy and Switzerland. Her principal works аге Monas- 
lic Life in the Oriental Church (A855); The Ileroes of Rou- 
mania; The Roumanians and the Papacy; Women tn the 
Orient (2 vols., 1858); On Women, by a Woman (1864); The 
Poetry of the Ottomans (1873). She was elected member of 
several scientific societies. D. at Florence, Nov. 22, 1888, 


Slit DORA BALTEA 


Dora Baltea. do ria-baál-ta: (апе, Daria Major: a 
river of Italy; in Piedmont; rises at the foot of the Little 
st. Bernard. and enters the Po near Crescentino. Length 
about 90 miles. 

Dorado, El: See Er Dorapo. 

Dorama, dó-rua mia: a town of Arabia: in Nedjed ; 30 
miles N. E. of Deraveh (хее map of Persia and Arabia, ref. 
6-F) The caravans moving between Persia and Mecca 
halt here to obtain supplies. It was taken in 1818 by Ibra- 
him Pasha, who killed nearly all the inhabitants, Pop. 
about 8,000. 

Dorasques: See INDIANS OF CENTRAL AMERICA, 

D'Orbigny, ALCIDE: See ORBIGNY. 

Dor-bug : a name applied in England to the COCKCHAFER 
(а. vð and in the U.S. to the numerous species of. May or 
J, une bugs, Lachnosterna. 


Dor'eas Society: a benevolent association of ladies, 
usually of the same congregation, for the purpose of pro- 
viding the poor with clothing. It is so called from Acts 
ix. 39: “And all the widows stood by him weeping, and 
showing the coats and garments which Dorcas made while 
she was with them.” 

Dor'ehester (unc. Durnoraria and Durinum): town: 
capital of Dorsetshire, England: on the river Frome and 
on the South Downs: 115 miles W. S. W. of London, and 7 
miles from the English Channel (see map of England, ref. 
14-G). The Southwestern Railway connects it with Lon- 
don and Weymouth, It has а county museum, a free 
grammar school, a large agricultural market, held weekly, 
and a trade in ale and beer. Here are the remains of the 
most perfect Roman amphitheater in England, 218 feet long 
and 163 feet wide. The seats for the spectators were formed 
of masses of chalk, rising 30 feet above the arena. It is 
srobable that the Poundbury camp, to the N. W. of the town, 
is of. Roman origin. Durnovaria was one of the principal 
stations of the Romans in England. and was surrounded with 
a wall, parts of which are still standing, and a fosse. Crom- 
well captured and held the town in 1645, and GEORGE ЈЕЕ- 
FRIES (9. v.) held his Bloody Assize herein 1685. Pop. (1891) 
7,946. 

Dorchester: formerly a separate town of Norfolk co., 
Mass.; оп Dorchester. Вау, an arm of Boston harbor; 4 
miles S. of Boston, to which city it was annexed їп 1869, 
constituting the Sixteenth Ward. It was settled. in 1630 
by a party of Puritans, and was named after. Dorchester, 
England, from which many of the colonists came. In. Mar, 
1776, Dorchester Heights, which commanded the town and 
harbor of Boston, were fortified by Gen, Washington, and 
the British soon after evacuated the latter place. 


Dorchester: a river-port and capital of Westmoreland 
eo, New Brunswick: on the Memracook river, near its 
mouth. and on the Intercolonial Railway: 115 miles E. N. E. 
of St. John (see map of Quebec, ete, ref. 5-1). Large ships 
ean ascend from the Bay of Fundy to this place, which has 
an active trade. Gas-coal and building-stone are largely 
exported. Pop., including Dorchester township, about 7,000. 


Dorchester, DanteL, D. D.: minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church; b. at Duxbury, Mass; Маг. 11, 1827; 
educated at Norwich Academy and Wesleyan University: 
has been active as pastor and presiding elder, and has 
served in the Connecticut Senate; Massachusetts House of 
Representatives, as commissioner of idioey in Connecticut, 
superintendent. of Indian schools for the U. S. ; author of 
(Concessions of Liberalists to Orthodory (Boston, 1878) ; 
Problem of Religious Progress (New York, 1881); Latest 
Drink Sophistries versus Total Abstinence (1883) ; Lequor 
Problem in All Ages (1884) ; The Why of Methodism (1887); 
Christianity in the United States (1888); Romanism versus 
the Public School System (1858). 

Dordogne. dor dof’: a river rising in the south central 
part of France: flows nearly westward through the depart- 
ments of Corrèze, Lot, and Dordogne, and enters the Ga- 
ronne 13 miles N. of Bordeaux, It is about 350 miles long, 
and is navigable for 185 miles, 

Dordogne: department of Southwestern France; area, 
3.545 sq. miles: bounded N. by Haute-Vienne, W. by Cha- 
rente and Charente-Inférieure, S. W. by Gironde, N. by Lot- 
et-Garonne, and E. by Lot and Corrèze, [t is drained by the 
river Dordogne. The surface is diversified by hills, marshes, 
and fertile valleys. The soil is generally sandy. Chestnuts 
and wine are among the staple productions, It has mines 


DORIA 


of coal, copper, and iron, quarries of marble and alaba-ter 
and manufactures of paper, brandy, hosiery, and iren. Cap- 
ital, Périgueux, which is also the seat of a bishopric. Pop. 
(1881) 495.037 ; (1891) 478,471; (1896) 464,822. 

Dordrecht: See Dorr. 

Doré, йота’, Gustave Pau: figure-painter, illustrator, 
and sculptor; b. in Strassburg, Jan. 6, 1933; went te Paris 
at the age of fifteen and began his career by making sketehes 
for illustrated papers; exhibited his first picture in oil, Ba?- 
Не of Alma, in 1555; officer Legion of Honor 1579. Dom 
worked rapidly апа produced а large number of pictures. 
His illustrations are almost countless, including designs for 
Rabelais (1854), Balzac’s Contes Drélatiques, Don «hui rite 
(1862), Dante's Inferno (18561), Bible (1865-66). La Fen- 
taine's Fables (1867), Idyls of the King (1867-08), The An- 
cient Mariner (1876), and Poe's Raren (IRR. AS an ilius- 
trator he was marvelously fertile in invention, but a poor 
technician, He exhibited frequently at the Paris Savon, 
being exempt from the examination of the jury through his 
first decoration as chevalier of the Legion of Honor ziven 
him by the emperor in 1361. D. in Paris, Jan. 27, 1885. 


WILLIAM А. CorrIN. 


Doree: same as Dory (g. t.). 

Dore, Mont, món dor: a group of high mountains in 
Auvergne, France; department of [шуй Бш. ‘Theva 
of volcanic formation. The highest summit is the lee ce 
Sancy, Which has an altitude of 6,190 feet. 


Dore’mus, ROBERT Овркх, M. D., LL. D.: ehemist: көп 
of SARAH PLATT DonEMUs (q. v); b. in New York. Jan. 11. 
1829; studied at Columbia College: graduated at the Uni- 
versity of New York 1842; studied chemistry; assistant to 
Prof. Draper in the medical department: went to Китере 
in 1847 to continue his chemical researches, and graduated 
at. the medical department of the New York University 
(1850). He was one of the founders of the New York Medi- 
eal College. In 1861 he was appointed Professor of Chemis- 
try and Toxicology in the Bellevue Hospital Medical Ci Посе, 
and soon afterward he was appointed to a similar pesition 
in the College of the City of I York. Dr. Doremu- has 
devoted much time to applied chemistry and has patented 
several processes. 

Doremus, Saran Piatt Hares: philanthropist; b. in 
New York, Aug. 3, 1802; married Sept. 11. 1521, to Themas 
C. Doremus ; in 1828, with eight other ladies, organized the 
Greek Relief Society, whose almoner was Rev. Dr. Jonas 
King; in 1836 aided Madame Henriette Feller їп her 
Grande Ligne Mission to the French peasantry of Car- 
ada: with Miss Catherine Sedgwick established in. 1942 the 
Home for Women from Prison, now called the Tsane T. 
Hopper Home; one of the founders of the House and Sehe} 
of Industry, and a manager of the City Bible Seciety and 
of the City Mission and Tract Society from their beginning; 
in 1849 labored efficiently for the relief of the famin- 
stricken people of Ireland: in 1854 became vice-president 
of the Nursery and Childs Hospital; in 1555 aided in or- 
ganizing the Woman's р Association; in 1863 as- 


sisted in organizing the Presbyterian Home for Age 
Women. For fifty years she labored in behalf of forcim 


missions with untiring zeal. Her memorial in this dire- 
tion is the Woman's Union Missionary Society, organized in 
New York in 1860, and the prototype of similar organiza- 
tions all over the U.S. Her labors in behalf of the sick and 
wounded soldiers from North and Seuth during the civ.! 
war were not excelled by those of any other woman in the 
О. S. Р. іп New York city, Jan. 29, 1577. 

Do’ria: one of the four most noble and powerful faui— 
lies of Genoa, It was attached to the Ghibelline party. In 
1339 the families of Doria, Spinola, Grimaldi, and Кези, 
which had by their rivalry long troubled the republic, were 
exiled.—PaGantno DORIA. a famous Genoese admiral. cained 
a naval victory over the Venetian а ога Pisani in 1332, 

Doria, AxpREA: admiral and patriot. called the resterer 
of Genoese liberty; b. at Oneglia, Italy. in 1466. He en- 
tered the pope's guards and afterward served with honor 
under the Duke of Urbino and Alfonse of Naples. dhus 
turning to Genoa he was rewarded for his military expicits, 
and rose to the rank of admiral in 1513. For several vears 
he applied. himself to the task of suppressing the Гато 
corsairs in the Mediterranean. A sincere patriot, he aresd- 
ed the loss to Genoa of her independence through the am- 
bition of France or Spain. In 1522 the imperial interest 
became paramount in Naples, and Doria gave in his alk 
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ance to Francis L, whose flect he commanded with success 
in the war with Charles V. In 1524 he defeated the im- 
perial fleet near Marseilles. He also captured Genoa, from 
which he expelled the Adorni. In 1524 he abandoned the 
service of Francis L, and became an ally and adherent of 
Charles V., оп the condition that Genoa should be a free 
and independent state. Пе entered Genoa in 1529, was 
welcomed by the citizens, and gave them a free constitution, 
which remained in vigor until the republic ceased to exist. 
He afterward acted as admiral in the service of the em- 
peror, and. gained a victory over the Turks near Patras in 
1532. In 1535 he contributed greatly to the conquest. of 
Tunis, but the rest of his career was marred by reverses, 
He was defeated by the Turks off Prevesa, and his expedi- 
tion to Algiers with Charles V. in 1541 ended. in disaster. 
Charles V. gave him the title of Prince of Melfi. D. with- 
out issue at Genoa in Nov., 1560. See Carlo Sigonio, De 
Vita et Gestis A. Dorie (1586); Richer, Vie d André Doria 
(1789). 

Do’rians (in Gr. Аерге): one of the four principal branches 
or tribes of the ancient Hellenic people; claimed that they 
were descended from Dorus, a son of Hellen. They are 
supposed to have originally lived in Doris, from which they 
migrated to the Peloponnesus, where they founded Sparta, 
Argos, and Messenia. The migration of the Dorians to 
the Peloponnesus, which is called the return of the Heracli- 
die, and forms a celebrated epoch in ancient chronology, is 
said to have occurred soon after the siege of Troy, in 1104 
в. с. Dorian colonies were planted in Crete, Sicily, and 
Asia Minor. The Dorians were the most powerful and war- 
like of the Hellenic tribes, They surpassed the Ionians in 
solidity and earnestness of character, but were less refined 
and ingenious, Their language was the Dorie DIALECT 
(q. v.) See К. O. Müller, Die Dorier (2 vols., 1824 ; 3d ed. 
3 vols., 1844); Curtius, Z/istory of Greece, 


Doric Dialect: a strongly marked division of the Greek 
language; distinguishing itself from at least three other 
important groups of dialects, the Томе (Attic-Ionic), the 
Eolie (Lesbie-Thessalian, and the Arcado-Cyprian, Its 
center of distribution seems to have been the mountain dis- 
triets of extreme Northwestern Greece. The great Dorian 
migration (about 1000 B. c.) spread it over the Eastern 
Peloponnesus and the Isthmus, where it displaced or ab- 
sorbed the native Achiean; later migrations carried. it over 
the southern islands of the gean and to the southwest- 
ern coast of Asia Minor: and colonists carried it later 
still to the shores of Africa, Sicily, Italy. and elsewhere. 
The most prominent branches of the dialect which have 
left a record in inscriptions or in literature are the follow- 
ing: (1) The Laconian, probably surviving in the modern 
Zakonian; (2) the language of the Spartan colonies Taren- 
tum and Heraclea in Italy; (3) the language of Argolis and 
the island Mgina: (4) the language of Megara and its 
colony Byzantium; (5) of Corinth and its colony Coreyra 
(Corfu): (6) of the Peloponnesian colonies in Sicily, espe- 
cially Syracuse; (7) of. Messenia; (8) of the islands Thera 
and Melos: (9) of Rhodes and its Sicilian colonies Agrigen- 
tum and Gela: (10) of Crete. As compared. with its chief 
competitor, the Attic, it is particularly distinguished by 
its retention of the inherited broad а, which in Attie had 
been largely changed to open @ This characteristic it 
shares, however, with most other dialects except the Ionic- 
Attic. Its really peculiar features are the usa of the end- 
ing -ues (Attic -uev) in first plural active of verbs, the reten- 
tion of -ri (Attie -oi) in third personal ending of verbs, the 
formation of futures in -£e from verbs in -Ce, the use of ac- 
five personal endings in the future passive, and certain 
peculiarities of acecentuation. | 

AUTHORITIES.—Ahrens, De Greece lingue dialectis (1539 
45); Meister, De dialecto Heraclienstum. Ltaleornm in 
Curtius’s Sfudien, iva 355 fh: Baunack, Die Inschrift von 
Gortyn (1885) : Herforth, De dialecto Crelica (1887) : Schnei- 
der, De dialecto Megarica (1882); Müllensiefen, De titulo- 
rum Laconicorum dialecto (Strassb, Dissert, vi. 131 ff). 

DENJ. ок WHEELER. 


Doric Order: a form of column and entablature named 
from the Dorians, its reputed inventors. From the middle 
of the seventh century, and perhaps earlier, to the close of 
the sixth century B. c. it appears to have been the only order 
ued by the Greeks, except perhaps in Asia Minor, where 
some authorities aseribe an equal antiquity to the Ionic, The 
Greeks, whether they originally derived it from wooden pro- 
totypes or from primitive structures in stone, developed this 
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order to a wonderful perfection, realized in the Parthenon at 
Athens (438 B. с), The column, measuring in. height. from 
4 to 6 or even 7 diameters, and decorated with from sixteen 
to twenty shallow flutings with sharp arréses or edges, rises 
directly and without a base from а stepped s/ylobale or 
platform, It tapers slightly toward the capital, which is 
composed of а spreading circular echinus and а plain 
square abacus or cap. The column supports a plain archi- 
trave, with a frieze above it having square metopes separated 
by f(riglyphs, the whole crowned by a cornice decorated 
With mulules and guttae. The Romans employed a moditi- 
cation of the Greek Doric entablature with a column de- 
rived presumably from Etruscan models, more slender 
than the Greek column, and adorned with a molded base. 
They rarely used it as à free-standing column, but applied. 
it to the lower stages of arcaded structures like the Coli- 
seuin. A. D. F. Wamu. 

Dorion, do ri-on', Sir ANTOINE AIME: Canadian jurist; b. 
at Ste. Anne de la Perade, P. Q., Jan. 17, 18J8; educated at 
Nicolet College; called to the bar in 1842; appointed 
queen's counsel in 1863; and chief justice of the Province 
of Quebec. in 1874. He represented Montreal in Canada 
Assembly 1854-61; Hochelaga in that body 1862-67; and 
the same county in the Dominion Parliament from that 
date till 1872. when elected for Napierville, which he rep- 
resented until his elevation to the bench. During his 
political career he held at various periods the portfolios of 
Commissioner of Crown Lands, Provincial Seeretary, Attor- 
ney-General, and Minister of Justice. He was leader of the 
Rouges or French-Canadian Liberal party of the Province 
of Quebec from his entrance into ae until his retire- 
ment, and was knighted in 1877. . May 31, 1891, 

NEIL MACDONALD. 

Do'ris [from the Gr. Дер, the name of a daughter of 
Oceanus and Tethys, and the wife of her brother Nereus]: 
a genus of marine gasteropodous mollusks belonging to 
the section Wadibranchiata, They are found. mostly in 
southern seas, but several species are native on northern 
coasts, They have an oval body; the mouth is a proboscis 
with two tentacula, and the vent is encircled by branched 
gills. They are sometimes called sea-lemons, 

Do'ris (in Gr. Дер): a small mountainous district of 
ancient Greece; bounded by Thessaly, Locris, Phocis, and 
4,Etolia. It was the original home of the DORIANS (q. v.), 
and forms part of the nomarchy of Phocis in the modern 
kingdom.—''he name Doris is also given by some ancient 
writers to that part of Caria which was occupied by Dorian 
colonists and their descendants, 

Dormant Animals: See HIBERNATION, 


Dormant Partner: in law, properly a partner who does 
not actively participate in the conduct of the partnership 
business; in an inaccurate but common use of the term, a 
partner whose name dves not appear as such; a silent or 
secret partner. F. 5. A. 


Dormer [orig. meaning. a sleeping-room, from O. Fr. 
dormeor, from a deriv. of Lat. dormi re, sleep, ef. dormito'- 
rium], or Dormer Window, also written Dorment or Dor- 
mar: a window inserted on the inclined plane of the roof 
of a house, the frame being placed ШК vertically with 
the rafters. It is often used for the purpose of lighting the 
attic or garret of modern dwelling-houses. In some styles 
of architecture, large and showy dormers rising from steep 
roofs are an. important part of the design, especially in the 
later French Gothic and in the French and German Renais- 
sance, Revised by RUSSELL STURGIS. 

Dormouse [dorm, sleep + mouse, because dormant in 
winter]: a common name for the various members of the 
family Myoride, a group of small rodents related to the 
mice, but arboreal in their habits. Called dormice from 
their habit of lving torpid, or dormant, throughout the 
greater portion of the winter, waking only on warm days to 
eat a little of the food which they store up in the fall. 
They have large eyes and ears, long hairy tails, and soft 
fine fur. They are found in Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
The common dormouse (Museardinus avellanarius) is red- 
dish brown above, yellowish white below, and the tail is 
bushy. It is about as large as the house mouse, and is noc- 
turnal in its habits. The fat dormouse (J/yorus glis) is 
larger, and was regarded as a dainty morsel by the old 
Roman epicures, The garden dormouse (Eliomys nitela), as 
its name indicates, frequents cultivated grounds and often 
does considerable damage to choice fruit, of whieh it is 
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very fond. Each jaw coniains four molar teeth on each 
sides there are no cheek-pouches; each of the fore paws 
has four toes and a rudimentary thumb, and they have five 
toes on the hind feet. F.A. Lucas. 


Dorn. JOHANN ALBRECHT BERNHARD: Orlentalist; b. at 
Scheuerfeld, Saxe-Coburg, Маг. 11, 1805, He became in 
1843 tlie chief librarian of the imperial library at st. Peters- 
burg, and devoted himself chiefly to the history and lan- 
guages of Afghanistan, Persia, and Caucasia. D. in st. 
Petersburg, May 31, 1581. Revised by €. Н. Toy. 

Dorner, Isaac Avcvsr, D. D.: Protestant theologian: b. 
at Neuhausen-ob-Eck, in. Wiirtemberg, June 20, 1509; edu- 
cated at "Tübingen; became Professor of Theology there 
1837; at Kiel 1830; at Koniesbere 1842; at Bonn 1847; 
at Göttingen 18503: and at Berlin. 1862. Пе wrote, besides 
other works, a History of the Development of the Doctrine 
of the Person of Christ (830; 2d ed. 1845-56; Eng trans, 


Edinburgh. 1861-63) and. an able work entitled. History of 


Protestant Theology, parliodarly in Germany (1867; Eng. 
trans, 1871. 2 vols): also History of Pietism, especially in 
Witrtemberg (Hamburg, 1840): The Principle of our Church 
(Kiel, 1841): А System of Christian Doctrine (1579-80 ; 
Eng. trans, 4 vols, 1580-82); System of Christian Ethics 
(1885; Eng trans. 1997): his correspondence with Marten- 
sen was published in 1888. He visited the U.S. in 1873 as 


a delegate to the meeting of the Evangelical Alliance. He 
was the leading German conservative theologian, D. at 


Wiesbaden, July S. 1884. 

Dor’noeh: а roval burgh (established in 1628); capital 
of Sutherland county, Scotland; on. an inlet. of the sea 
called Dornoch Frith; 14 miles N. of Cromarty (see map of 
Scotland, ref. 5-G) It has an old. cathedral, which was re- 
stored by the Duchess of Sutherland in 1837. Pop. (1891) 
914. 

Do’rogobush: a town of Russia; government of Smo- 
lensk; on the river Duieper; about 55 miles E. N. E. of 
Smolensk (see map of Russia, ref. 7-D) An engagement 
took place here in Oct., I812, between the Russians and the 
rear-guard of the retreating French, The latter partially 
burned the town, Pop, 8,000. 

Dorp: a town of Prussia: in the Rhine province; on the 
Wupper (see map of German Empire, ref. 5-€); has iron, 
Meri and paper factories, It was before 1849 an insignifi- 
eant. place. but since that time, like many other towns in the 
Wupper valley, it has greatly increased, and has become 
the center of a considerable manufacturing industry, owing 
principally to the presence of extensive coul-deposits. Pop. 
13,900. 

Dor’pat, or Derpt (Russ. Yoorief): a town of Russia: 
government of Livonia; on the river. Embach; 138 miles 
N. К. of Riga (see map of Russia, ref. 6-С), It is well 
built, and has a stone bridge across the river. The old 
ramparts have been converted into. gardens and publie 
promenades, Here Gustavus Adolphus founded in 1632 a 
university which became a large and celebrated. institution. 
Nearly all the lectures at the university are given in the 
German. language, but the Russian Government has since 
Мау, 1877, turned it into a thoroughly Russian institution. 
Strave and Miidler have successively directed. the astro- 
пописа observatory of Dorpat, which their labors have 
made famous, There are five faculties in the university 
and about 2.000 students, Dorpat was founded in 1030, be- 
came an important town, sank into decay, but revived at 
the besinning of the eighteenth century, It was captured 
by the Swedes in 1625, and by the Russians in 1704. Pop. 
(1897) 42.491. | 

Dorr, Tuomas Wibtson: politician; b. in Providence, 
К. L. Nov. б, 1805: graduated at Harvard in 1828: was a 
Democrat and a leader of the suffrage party. Under the 
old charter the right to vote was limited to men who pos- 
sessed a certain imount of real estate, and to their eldest 
sons. In ISH the suffrage party formed a new constitution, 
and chose Mr. Dorr Governor of the State. His oficial ac- 
tion Was resisted in May, 1842, by the government chosen 
according to the old charter, Dorr was arrested, convicted 
of treason, and sentenced to Imprisonment for life, but was 
SS in 1847. D. in Providence, Dec. 27, 1854. See 

JORR REBELLION. 

Dorrego, dor-rà go, MANCEL: Argentine statesman; b. at 
Buenos Ayres, 1787. He studied law, and in 1810 went to 
Santiago, Chili, to complete his legal education there. The 
Chilian revolution breaking out that year, he joined the patri- 
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ots and served through the earlier campaigns. Returning to 
Buenos Avres he joined the army engaged against the Span- 
iards in Upper Peru (Bolivia), attaining the rank of есен], 
In i816 Pueyrredon banished him for alleged acts of inside 
ordination, and he went to the U. NS. Returning after 
some years he beciune the leader of the federalist: purty, 
and in Aug. 1827. he was elected governor of Buenos Ayres. 
He at once undertook to organize a new confederation of 
the provinces, and at first was successful, In 19253 the war 
with Brazil was brought to an end, both countries аст 
to recognize the independence of Uruguay, which had bera 
the territory in dispute. A revolt of the army under La- 
valle compelled Dorrego to fly from Buenos Ayres, Dec. 1, 
1828; joined by the forces of Rosas he attempted to regain 
the еу, but was defeated and captured. by Davale. and 
shot without trial Dee. 13. 1828, Jorrezo мах a Iman of 
estimable characters; his lawless execution gave rise to dis 
orders which culminated in the tyranny of Rosas a few years 
later. HERBERT Н. мін. 


Dorr Rebellion: a popular uprising in. Rhode Hari 
(1841-42) under Tuomas WILSON Dorr (g. т), for the pur- 
pose of securing an extension of the suffrage. Up te that 
time the people of Rhode Island had lived under the charter 
adopted as early as 1663, according to which none but trme- 
holders of an estate valued at not less than $134, or renting 
for $7.00 а year, were entitled to vote. Representation 
in the Legisluture was also very unequal, in consesqueuic 
of the growth of certain towns and the decline ef олег. 
The Legislature, made up under the provisions of the 
charter, was stubbornly opposed to any important chan. 
New constitutions were proposed in 1824 and in IXH. but 
were defeated. The popular zeal, however, could not tx 
suppressed or ignored. A suffrage association was fortran}, 
und a convention, summoned without regard to legal voters, 
was brought together in. 1840, and having framed a new 
constitution providing for universal suffrage and equal wg- 
resentation, submitted it to popular vote. Another conver- 
tion, called by the Legislature, proposed a constitution pre 
viding for a more limited suffrage. The so-called ресоре s 
constitution was adopted. by a vote of 14.000 against sum. 
There were charges of fraud in the election, but it was evi- 
dent that the supporters of the people's constitution now 
stood face to face against the regularly organized govern- 
ment under the charter. The Legislature undertook to suj- 
press agitation by declaring that апу persons whe sheu.: 
preside over illegal meetings or allow their names to be 
used on illegal tickets should be subject to fine and impri- 
oninent; but the agitation, so fur from being discontinued, 
increased to such an extent that the Governor called ir 
aid upon the President of the U. 85. President Tybir 
replied that he would render assistance in case any violence 
should be committed. But the populists were in no war 
intimidated. They proceeded with their election and ches 
ах Governor the most conspicuous of the popular lesuders 
Thomas W. Dorr. Civil war on a small scale immediately 
followed. Dorr organized his government at Provide nee, 
while Governor King at Newport. was helpless. The Gov- 
ernor renewed his call upon the President. and U. S. troops 
arrived at Newport in May, 1842. Dorr made an atten: 
to get possession of the Providence arsenal, but was un- 
successful. This defeat discouraged many of his followers, 
and Dorr himself fled from the State. But he soon returned. 
Throwing up intrenchments a few miles from Prov tenes, 
he assumed an attitude of defiance. 1t. became evident 
however, that even the insurgents had little faith in his 
courage or ability; for when within a week several theu- 
sand men had volunteered to march against them, they 
found that the works had been abandoned. Though it os 
customary to refer to the movement of which Dorr was the 
leader with ridicule, it can hardly be denied that it was in- 
directly the means of securing the desired епа. The in- 
surgents disbanded in June; in the following September a 
State convention adopted a constitution. whieh embacdied 
nearly every provision that had been advocated by Dorr and 
his followers. 

AUTHORITIES. — King. The Life and Times of Thomas Wi- 
son Dorr (Boston, 1859); Might and Right [A History of 
the Dorr Rebellion), by a Rhode Islander (Providence, 1544; 
Jacob Frieze, A Concise History of the Efforts to obtain az 
Extension of Suffrage in Rhode Island (Providence, 1842. 

C. К. Abas. 


Dorset, CHARLES SACKVILLE, К. G.. Sixth Earl of: an 
English courtier and wit; b. Jan. 24, 1637; a son of Richani, 
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the fifth Earl of Dorset. He was brave, witty, and gener- 
ous, and had superior talents, but was indolent and unam- 
bitious. His popular qualities rendered him a general 
favorite. He was distinguished as a patron of literary 
men, and bestowed his bounty with equal judgment and 
liberality. Dryden was one of the authors who enjoyed his 
bounty. Lord Dorset was appointed lord chamberlain by 
William III. in 1689. He wrote several admired satires 
and songs. D. at Bath, Jan. 16, 1706, and was suc- 
ceeded bv his son Lionel Cranfield, seventh earl, who was 
ereated Duke of Dorset in 1720. Charles Sackville Germain, 
fifth duke, died unmarried July 29, 1843. 


Dorset, THOMAS SACKVILLE, К. G., First Earl of: states- 
man and poet; b. at Buckhurst, Sussex, England, in 1536. 
Не wrote a tragedy entitled Gorbodue, or Ferrex and Porrex 
(1561), which was praised by Sir Philip Sidney, and also the 
Induction to the Mirror for Magistrates (1563). He re- 
ceived the title of Lord Buckhurst in 1566, and was sent as 
minister to France in 1570. In 1599 he succeeded Lord 
Burleigh as lord treasurer of England. He was afterward 
ereated Earl of Dorset by James I. D. at Whitehall, Apr. 
19, 1608, and was succeeded by his son Robert. 


Dorsetshire, or Dorset: a county in the southern part 
of England; bounded N. by Somerset and Wiltshire, E. by 
Hampshire, S. by the English Channel, and W. by Devon- 
shire. Area, 980 sq. miles, Thesurface is partly hilly and oe- 
cupied by chalk-downs, The chief rivers are the Frome 
and the Stour. Among the mineral resources are chalk, 
china clay, and the celebrated Portland building-stone. 
The chalk-downs or hills produce fine pasture, on which 
vast numbers of South Down sheep feed. Dorset is mainly 
a pastoral county, and exports cattle, sheep, butter, and 
theese. From the middle of March to midsummer great 
quantities of mackerel are caught along its shores, The 
chief towns are Dorchester (the eapital) Poole, Bridport, 
Wevmouth, and Shaftesbury. The Saxons called the coun- 
try Dornsota or Dorsota, from the root dur, water. In 
the Roman period it belonged to Britannia prima, and in 
the British, previous to the landing of Cæsar, it was, ac- 
cording to Ptolemy, inhabited by a tribe of the name Duro- 
(riges. Pop. (1891) 194,487. 

Dorsey, James Owen: anthropologist; b. in Baltimore, 
Md., Oct. 31, 1848. He attended the high school of that 
city and the Theological Seminary of Virginia; ordained a 
deacon of the Protestant Episcopal Church (1871), and. be- 
came missionary among the Ponka Indians in Dakota Ter- 
ritory. From 1878 until his death in Washington, D. C. (Feb. 
4. 1895), he was engaged in linguistic and sociologie work for 
the Bureau of Ethnologv. Among his published works are 
the following: Omaha Sociology (Third An. Rept. of the Bur. 
of Ethnology); Osage Traditions (Sixth An. Rept. of the Bur. 
of Ethnology); Contributions to North American Ethnology, 
vol. vi.: The Dhegiha Language, Myths, Stories, and Let- 
fers (published by the Bureau of Ethnology); Omaha and 
Ponka Letters (Bureau of Ethnology). He contributed nu- 
merous articles to the American Antiquarian, American 
Naturalist, American Anthropologist, and Journal of Ameri- 
can Folk-lore. 


Dort, also called Dor'drecht (Lat. Dordracum): a forti- 
fied town of the Netherlands; in South Holland; on an 
island in the Meuse; 10 miles S. E. of Rotterdam (see map 
of Holland and Belgium, ref. 7-E). It istraversed by canals, 
is accessible to large ships, and has an active trade in grain, 
flux, timber, and salt fish. Here are ship-building docks, 
sugar-refineries, sawmills, and manufactures of tobacco, 
white lead, ete. In 1421 a terrible inundation destroved 
seventy villages, and converted the ground where Dort 
stands into an island. The Synod of Dort met here in 161%, 
and condemned the doctrines of Arminius. Pop. (1896) 
36,687. 

Dortmund, dort’moont : town of Prussia: in Westphalia; 
on the Embscher and on the Cologne and Minden Railway; 
47 miles N. N. E. of Cologne (see map of German Empire, 
ref. 4—C). It has several fine churches, three hospitals, a 
Protestant gymnasium, and a Realgymnasium; also manu- 
factures of cotton, linen, and woolen fabrics, cutlery, and 
nails. It was a city of the Hanseatic League, and was the 
chief seat. of the Fehmic Court. Its trade was nearly ruined 
by the Thirty Years’ war. Dortmund was ceded to Prussia 
by the Congress of Vienna in 1815. Pop. (1895) 111,232. 

Dort, Synod of (in Lat. Synodus Dordracena): з great 
synod of the national Church of Holland; convened at Dort 
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from Nov. 13, 1618, to May 19, 1619, consisting of 39 minis- 
ters, 18 ruling elders, and 5 professors, deputies from the 
several states of the Netherlands, besides 24 foreign depu- 
ties representing the Anglican and most of the Calvinistie 
churches. The synod was convoked by the States-General 
on aceount of the controversies between the Gomarists (Cal- 
Vinists) and Remonstrants (Arminians) The latter derived 
their name from the remonstrance which they addressed to 
the States-General defining their religious doctrines in the 
five articles henceforth known as the five points of Armin- 
ianism. The synod was convened in the Calvinistic interest, 
and there has been much difference of opinion as to the 
fairness of its proceedings, because of its refusal to permit 
the Arminian ш: toald their brethren who were cited 
before the synod to defend their views. The principal work 
of the synod was the preparation of canons setting forth 
the Calvinistie doctrines, and the publication of an ecclesi- 
astical censure against the Remonstrants, calling upon the 
civil power to enforce the decrees of the synod by banish- 
ment, imprisonment, or fines iniposed upon the refractory, 
The canons are ably drawn up. and were officially received 
by the Reformed churches of the Low Countries, France, 
Switzerland, and the Palatinate, but were some years later 
rejected by the Church of England. See the official Acta 
Synodi (Ato, 1620). Revised by Е. M. COLBY. 

Dory, or John Dory [Dory is a corruption of Fr. dorée, 
gilded, in allusion to its golden tinge. John may be merely 
the proper name, or, as some give it, & corruption of Fr, 
jaune, yellow]: а marine fish (Zeus fuber) having the mem- 

rane of the back fin extending, like streamers, far beyond 
the spines. The head is large, and there is a conspicuous 
black spot on each side. It is found on the coasts of Eu- 
rope, and attains a length of 18 inches. It is among the 
various fishes pointed out by tradition as the one from whose 
mouth St. Peter took the penny, the spots on the sides be- 
ing the impression of his thumb and finger. 

F. A. Lvcas. 


Dosith'eans: an unimportant Samaritan sect founded 
in the first century after Christ by Dositheus, who is said to 
have represented himself to be the Messiah. In the fourth 
century there still remained a few who believed implicitly 
in the claims of Dositheus. 

Dossert, Frank G.: organist and composer ; b. in Buffalo, 
№. Y., 1861; ut the age of eighteen. succeeded his father as 
organist of the cathedral. He has held several important 
organ positions, and since 1886 has been organist of St. 
Stephens Roman Catholic church, New York city. His 
compositions include songs, motets, several masses, and other 
suered works, a mass in Û minor, and some pieces for orches- 
tra. One of his masses, dedicated to Pope Leo XIII, was 
produced at Rome in 1893. D. E. Hervey. 


Dossi, dos sce, GIOVANNI: painter; b. at Dosso, near Ferra- 
ra, either iu 1474 or 1479. He studied under Lorenzo Costa. 
In connection with his brother Battista he worked much at 
Ferrara and at Modena, Perhaps his most important work 
still existing is the Madonna and Saints in the Ferrara Mu- 
seum. He died at Ferrara in 1542. He is often called 
Dosso Dossi. 

Dost Mohammed: See AFGHANISTAN. 


Dostoiev'ski, FÉpog Mixgatvovitcu: Russian novelist: 
b. in Moscow in 1822. His literary career began in 1846 
with the book Poor People, in which he described vividly 
and pathetically the life of the small tradesman and laborer 
in Russia, In 1849 came an event of the most terrible con- 
sequence in his own life. An eager liberal, he had associ- 
ated himself with a club whose aim was the reform of gov- 
ernmental abuses, Suspicion soon fell upon the club; its 
members were arrested and at once condemned to death. 
Only on the seaffold itself was their sentence commuted to 
banishment to Siberia. Dostoïevski was given ten years 
of hard labor in place of death. The full penalty was, 
however, not inflicted; by 1854 he was relieved of the re- 
quirement of hard labor. Yet it was 1860 before he was 
able to go to St. Petersburg. There he found his wife hope- 
lessly broken in health, his own fortune ruined, and want 
staring him in the face. The rest of his life was given to 
the hard struggle of earning his bread with the pen. In 
1861 he published The Downtrodden and Oppressed, a 
novel full of the вате sympathy for the poor and weak and 
lowly that he had shown before his exile. Still he would 
not ally himself with the nihilists; and in 1867 his novel 
Evil Hearts seemed to contain his renunciation of their 
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principles, Later in the same year the greatest of his works, 


Crime and Punishment, made this still more clear. In fact 
this terrible book, with its psychological analysis of appar- 
ently the utmost realism, did, taken as a whole, seem to 
show in human life a thread. a tendency, a purpose of a dis- 
tinctly spiritual and even religious character, The extreme 
party was not slow to see this, and denounced the author as 
a reactionary and mystic. 1n 1869 appeared The Idiot; in 
1875. Podrostok, The Brothers Naramrasov, Kroikuca, and 
The Underground Spirit. In 1836 Dostoïevski undertook 
to produce by himself alone a periodical entitled zt vAu- 
thors Journal, in which he printed from time to time his 
reflections upon the fundamental questions interesting Rus- 
sia, always from the point of view of an ardent. Slavophil. 
Although denounced by the nihilists, he remained exceed- 
inely popular among the educated young men and women, 
even of liberal leanings, in Russia. His death was the 
use of almost national mourning. D. in St. Petersburg, 
Jan. 28 (Feb. 9 of the English calendar), 1881. 
@ А. К. MARSH. 

Dotis: same as Totis (4. v). 
н 


Dotterel: the popular name for a species of plover ( En- 
dromias morinellus} common in Europe and Asia. The 
Iumage above is varied with black and rusty red, the belly 
Is black, the breast yellow, and there is a band of white and 
black on the neck. The bird is about 9 inches in length, 
The voung, which run about as soon as hatched, ате good 
examples of protective coloration, so blending with the 
sandy pebbly places which they frequent as to escape de- 
tection by crouching flat on the ground. F. A. Lucas. 


Douai, dooà (in Lat. Duacum): fortified town of France ; 
department of the Nord; on the river Scarpe and on the 
Chemin de Fer du Nord; 21 miles S. of Lille (see map of 
France, ref. 2-F). It is well built, has several fine churches 
and hospitals, a theater, an arsenal, a botanic garden, and a 
national college representing the Douai University founded 
by Philip II. in 1562, with which was afliliated the famous 
college for the education of English Roman Catholic priests, 
founded by Cardinal Allen in 1562. For more than two 
hundred years Douai was the center of English. Roman 
Catholicism and the refuge for the persecuted members of 
that Church, Missionaries from the collere returned to 
England and worked for the restoration of the old faith. 
Of its alumni it is stated that thirty became bishops, while 
160 sucrificed their lives on the scaffold for the papal cause. 
The college was suppressed and its property confiscated by 
the French Government, Oct, 12, 1793. After their expul- 
sion the members of the collewe, among whom was the his- 
torian Lingard, founded a similar college at Crook Hall, 
afterward transferred to Ushaw, near Durham, England. 
At Douai are manufactures of cotton stuffs, lace, gauze, 
piper, glass, pottery, and soap. Douai existed in the time 
of Саат, Tt has often been besieged and taken by the 
French and Flemings. Pop. (1896) 31,397, 

Revised by Е. M. CorBr. 


Douai, or Douay. Bible, The: a translation of the Bible 
by English Roman Catholie divines connected first with the 
college at Rheims, and afterward with the college at Douai. 
The translators were Gregory Martin, William Allen, Rich- 
ard Bristow, William Reynolds, and others. The New Tes- 
tament was published at Rheims in 1582. The Old Testa- 
ment, then already translated, was published at Douai in 
1609-10. Both Testaments were translated from the Vul- 
gate. The annotations were quite copious, and intensel 
Roman Catholic. Numerous editions have appeared, whic 
greatly vary both in the text and in the notes. An exact 
reprint of the original Rheims New Testament was pub- 
lished in New York in 1833. Of the original Douai Old 
Testament there has been no exact modern reprint. See 
Henry Cotton, Rhemes and Doway (Oxford, 1855). 


Doub, Peter, D. D.: minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South; b. in Stokes co., N. C., Mar. 12, 1796. He 
joined the Virginia Conference in 1818. Many thousands 
in Virginia and North Carolina were brought into the 
church by his ministry. Не was a polemical preacher of 
great power. He was for three years before his death Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Literature in Trinity College, N. C. D. 
in Greensboro, N. C., Aug. 24, 1869. 


Double Consciousness, sometimes called Double Per- 
sonality: a form of mental disease involving confusion in 
the idea of personal identity. Persons with this disorder 
are variously affected ; some conceive that parts of their 
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frame belong to another person ; others that they are inhab- 
ited by another entity in addition to their own, and which 
opposes itself to their will and interests; others appear te 
be possessed at one time of one personality. at another of 
another, according to the TU or physical соно 
under which they are placed. In the last-named form of 
the phenomenon the person affected сап not remember in 
one state the events which happened during the other, The 
phenomena of double consciousness have never received а 
satisfactory explanation. For some striking examples of 
the last-named variety, see Wayland, Jntellectual Palas 
ophy. See also PsYCHOLOGY (Physiological. 

Doubleday, ABNER: general; b. іп Ballston Spa. N. Y. 
June 26, 1819; graduated at West Point in 1942. lle te- 
came a captain in 1555, and was one of the garrison of Fort 
Sumter in 1861; brigadier-general of volunteers Feb. 1552; 
major-general Nov., 1862, and engaged in battles of. Manas 
sus, South Mountain, Antietam, Chancellorsville. and а 
Gettysburg commanded the First Corps in the first (дух 
fight after the death of Gen. Revnolds; brevet breiter 
and major-general U. S. army; became а colonel of infan- 
try in 1867. Retired in 1873. He published Zè miiniscenres 
of Forts Sumter and Moultrie in 1560-61 (New York, 1576. 
aud Chancellorsville and Gettysburg (1852). D. Jan. 2b. 
18938. 

Double Refraction: a phenomenon exhibited by Ie- 
land spar and several other crystals. A ray of commen 
light passing through them is divided into two polarized rays, 
which take different directions and are refracted accerdirz 
to different laws. See REFRACTION and POLARIZATION. 

Double Stars, or Binary Stars (see BINARY Syst: 
sidereal systems composed of two stars, one revolving 
around the other, or both about a common center. Thee 
were noticed by Sir William Herschel in 1803. маі ец 
observations have confirmed this discovery, and in some ir- 
stances the periods of revolution have been determined. 
Some of these binary systems have periods of great lenar. 
and some of them afford curious instances of contraste! 
colors, the color of the smaller star being complementary te 
that of the larger. In such instances the larger star b 
usually red or orange, and the smaller star blue or green. 


Doublets: in historical grammar a pair of words in a 
given language, which have been differentiated out of what 
was originally one and the same word; thus otel and Aus- 
pital, which are historical descendants of Lat. (vulz.) Aes; 
fale, 'lhe differentiation of form is almost always fur 
to be utilized for the expression of some variety of хи. 
cation. It is this indeed which, by giving the douluets a 
raison d'éfre, insures their existence. Their linguistic im- 
panies lies In the fact that their divergence of ferm vy- 
bits an accurate measure of the historical forces that make 
for change in the different linguistic routes which the were 
have followed. The differentiation of form тау be сш 
phonetical or analogical (minor variations of suilix being 
disregarded in our classification). 

A. Phonetical differentiation may make itself apparen:— 
(1) When a given language borrows a word cognate te ore 
of its own from a related language; thus name is the nato 
English word of Teutonie stock, whereas noun comes và 
French from the cognate Lat. nomen ; so brother : triario. 
Fr. frere) ; so the verb ward (= Germ. warten) : guard, which 
has come to us from Germ. vid Old French; so mans 
(= Germ. wagen) : wagon (Dutch), (2) When a word is bor 
rowed from the earlier sources of a language. This is cal. 
“learned ” borrowing. Thus Fr. meuble and ойе bath 
represent Lat. móbilia, cf. chose : cause, droit : direct, mür: 
mature, chétif : captif. (3) When different dialects of the 
same language contribute cognate forms to its literary lar- 
guage; thus church : kirk (No. Engl. Scandin.. influence; 
so road : raid (cf. inroad), whole : hale, Germ. santt : sacht 
(Low Germ.); Lat. popina : coquina; palumba : columéa. 
(4) When a language borrows from two diiferent dis- 
lects of another language, or at two different periods .f 
its history; thus suit (from О, Fr.) : suite (from Mod. Fr: 
= Lat. secta; hostel : hôtel; reason : ration = Lat. ratio- 
nem ; beast : béte = Lat. besttam ; corpse : corse : corps: rout: 
route = Lat. ruptam ; cadence : chance; fashion : [соп = 
Lat. factionem. (5) When a language borrows cognates from 
two languages; thus guitar (Fr.) : zifher (Germ. = Gr. 
Kiddpa ; р (Heb.) : cypress (Gr.)); czar (Russi : duiser 
(Germ.) = Lat. Cesar; castle (Lat.) : château (Vr); Бате 
(О. Fr.) : blaspheme (Lat.); preach (О. Fr.) : predict (Lat: 
place (О. Fr.) : piazza (Ital.). (6) When a language gives per 
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manent recognition in its literary form to variants of a 
single word originally due to different. positions in the 
phonetic sentence; thus of: off; one:ani Lat. prehen- 
dere : prendere; pro videns : prudens; Germ, Jungfrau: 
Jungfer. 

B. Analogical differentiation appears when a neologism is 
given a permanent place beside the old form by its appro- 
priation of a special signification or function; thus mister 
(.Mr.) formed from master by the analogy of mistress is 
made permanent by its special use ах a title; so clothes : 
cloths; brethren + brothers; pence : pennies; Vr. plier: 
ployer: sachant : savant; Germ. bescheiden : beschieden : 
verdorben : verderbt; Lat. partim (old accus. used as adv.) : 
partem. 

Some doublets are merely orthographical; thus fo : foo ; 
bass (music. tert) : base (а). 

BiBLioGRAPHY.—Skeat, Principles of English Etymology. 
i, 414 ff. (1887): Skeat, Etymologienl Dictionary of English 
Language (List of Douhblets) 2772 АЙ, (1884); Behaghel, Dre 
neuhochdeulschen Zwillingswórler, Germania, XXUL, 2067 ff. 
(1878): Brachet, Dielionnaire des doublets de la langue 
francaise (1868: suppl. 1871); Michaelis, Romanische Wort- 
schópfung (1876); Bréal, Les doublets latins: Мет. Soe. 
Ling., i., 162 ff. (1863). Beng. I. WHEELER. 

Doubloon’ [from Fr. doublon. from Span. doblon: Ital. 
doppione, from deriv. of Lat. duplus, double]: a Spanish 
gold coin nearly equivalent to sixteen dollars. It is the 
double of a pistole. 

Doubs, doobz (апе, Dubís): a river of France; rises in 
the Jura Mountains, flows nearly southwestward through 
the departments of Doubs and Jura, and enters the Saône 
at Verdun-sur-Saóne, Total length about 250 miles. The 
chief towns on its banks are Besancon and Dole. It is navi- 
gable to Dole. 


Doubs: a department in the eastern part of France; 
bordering on Switzerland. Area, 2,018 sq. miles, Dt is in- 
tersected by the river Doubs. The surface is traversed by 
several ridges of the Jura Mountains, which are covered 
with forests of pine, walnut, and other trees. The soil of 
the valleys is fertile, and produces good pasture. Here are 
mines of coal and iron and quarries of marble. Among 
the exports аге cattle, horses, iron, and butter. Capital, Be- 
ѕапс̧оп. Pop. (1881) 310,827 ; (1891) 203,081 ; (1896) 202,040. 

Doubting Insanity (in Fr. folie du doute): a form of 
melancholia in which the patient pauses in doubt as to which 
of two trivial things must be done. This very peculiar con- 
dition is not to be regarded as a form of insanity itself, but 
is а symptom in certain cases, and has occurred in a number 
of illustrious men not regarded insane. It is well known 
that Samuel Johnson would not pass along the streets of 
London without touching each post, and if he neglected. to 
touch опе he returned to it. Flaubert said the “mania of 
loubt exhausts me. 
my doubts" Certain persons can not decide which stock- 
ing or shoe to put on first, and would pause for hours should 
no help be given. While thus the insanity of doubt not 
rarely occurs in those of generally sound mind, it is apt to 
be met in its more pronounced tvpes onlv in the otherwise 
insane. WILLIAM PEPPER. 

Doucet, doo'sà', Lucien: figure and portrait painter: b. 
in Paris, Aug. 23, 1856. Pupil of Lefebvre and Boulanger; 
Grand Prix de Rome 1880; second-class medals, Salon, 
1887, and Paris Exposition, 1889; first-class medal, Paris 
Exposition, 1889, for pastels; Legion of Honor 1891. His 
work is individual and extremely brilliant technically : his 
үа of women are graceful and refined. Portrait of 

me. Galli-Marie, a remarkable work, is in the Marseilles 


Museum. Studio in Paris. W. A. C. 


Dough: See Cookery. 


Dougherty, dokh'er-ti, DANIEL: lawyer; b. of Irish par- 
entage, in Philadelphia, Oct. 15, 1826; at eighteen began 
the study of law and was admitted to the bar in 1849; soon 
became one of the foremost advocates in Philadelphia; was 
а prominent speaker on the Democratic side, but being an 
uncompromising Unionist left the Democratic party in 1861 ; 
returned to the Democratic party on nomination of Samuel 
Tildgn in 1876; in 1880 nominated Gen. Hancock as a can- 
didate for the presidency, in a speech which won for him the 
title *silver-tongued orator." Another remarkable oration 
was made at the opening of the Roman Catholic lay congress 
in Baltimore, Nov. 11, 1889. He nominated Grover Cleveland 
i8 a candidate for the presidency in 1888. Mr. Dougherty 


I doubt about everything; even about’ 
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was an orator of great finish and power, and was as well 
known on the lecture platform ах for political addresses, 
Although prominent in politics, he never held office. In the 
later years of his life he removed from Philadelphia to New 
York, and devoted. himself mainly to the law. D. Sept. 5, 
1891. 


Doughty. dow ti, Tomas: landscape-painter: b. in Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., July 19, 1793. One of the earliest of the 
lundscape-painters of the U. S. having begun to paint about 
1820. lle was self-taught. Five of his pictures are in the 
permanent collection of the Pennsylvania Academy, Phila- 
delphia, and possess an historical. interest merely. D. in 
New York, July 24, 1850. W. A. C. 

Douglas, dir las: a seaport and the chief town of the 
Isle of Man; on the east coast; 80 miles N. W. of Liverpool 
(see map of England, ref. 5-1). It stands on а picturesque 
bay, and has a harbor which will admit vessels drawing 10 
to 12 feet of water. It contains а eustom-house, hand- 
some villas, good hotels, and. baths. The excellence of its 
seu-bathing renders this an important watering-place. Pop. 
about 18,000. 

Douglas: the name of an ancient noble family of Seot- 
land which has produced many eminent men. The first 
member of the family who appears on record was William 
of Douglas, 1175-1200. By far the most famous member of 
the family before it entered into the earldom was the Good 
Sir James, known as the Black Douglas, the hero of many 
battles in the Scotch war of independence, the bravest and 
most faithful supporter of Robert Bruce. He was slain in 
1330 while bearing the heart of his roval master to the Holy 
Land. Sir William, who had been made the first. Earl of 
Douglas in 1557, was a competitor for the crown in 1371, 
but agreed to recognize his rival, Robert IL, on the condi- 
tion that his son James should. marry a daughter of that 
king. The Earlof Douglas died in 1284, and was succeeded 
by his son James, who was killed at the battle of Otterburn 
in 1388. As he left no lawful issue, Archibald the Grim, a 
natural son of Sir James the Good, became the third Earl of 
Douglas. He died in 1401. leaving a son, Archibald, the 
fourth earl. This was Douglas the Tineman, or loser, so 
called. from his misfortunes, He was severely wounded at 
the battle of Homildon Hill in 1402 and taken prisoner by 
Hotspur. In the battle of Shrewsbury in 1403, though he 
displayed great bravery, he was again wounded and captured. 
He went to France where he became Duke of Touraine, and 
was killed at Verneuil in 1424. He was succeeded by his son 
Archibald, the fifth earl, who died in 1439. His son and heir 
William, the sixth eurl (b. about 1422), became an object of 
fear and suspicion to the court on account of his power 
and foreign possessions, He was beheaded after a hasty 
trial, Nov. 24, 1440, and left no issue. The earldom was 
then given to his granduncle James, who died in 1443. and 
was succeeded by his son William, the eighth earl, a power- 
ful and turbulent person. He was appointed lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom by James I., but soon lost the royal 
favor. He was killed by that king Feb. 22, 1452, and was 
succeeded. by his brother James, ninth Earl of Douglas, 
who waged open war against King James II. in 1454. He was 
defeated d taken prisoner in 1484, and died in 1488, when 
that branch of the Douglas family became extinet. The Earls 
of Angus and the Earls of Morton, besides other noble 
lines, belonged to the family of Douglas, which is now rep- 
resented in the peerage by the Earls of Selkirk. 

Revised by Е. М. CoLBY. — 

Douglas, ARcnHiBALD: fifth Earl of Angus, surnamed 
BELL THE CAT, was a son of George, the fourth earl, who had 
been rewarded for his loyalty to the king against the older 
branch of the family by a grant of & portion of the latter's 
estates Archibald was a powerful and ambitious subject, 
and held the highest offices in the state. He was the 
father of Gawin Douglas, the poet, and of other sons. He 
derived his popular name from his boldness in heading the 
disaffected nobles who in 1488 seized and imprisoned King 
James Ш. D. in 1514. His grandson Archibald became 
the sixth Earl of Angus, and married in 1514 Margaret, 
who was a sister of Henry УШ. of England and widow of 
James IV., of Scotland. He had & daughter, who became 
the wife of the Earl of Lennox and the mother of Lord 
Darnley. The sixth earl died about 1660, and his title 
was inherited by his nephew George, who was a brother of 
Regent Morton. The eleventh Earl of Angus was created 
Marquis of Douglas in 1633. See David Hume, History of 
the Houses of Douglas and Angus (1644). 
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Douglas, Davip: botanist: b. at Scone, in Perthshire, 
Scotland, in 1798. As an agent of the London Horticul- 
tural Society he visited the U. S. in 1823 to collect botanical 
specimens, He returned to England in 1827, and afterward 
went on a scientific excursion to the Sandwich islands, 
where he was killed by & wild bull July 12, 1834. 


Douglas, Слух: Scottish poet; b. in 1474; the third 
son of Archibald, fifth Earl of Angus. Пе was educated for 
the Church, and became Bishop of Dunkeld in 1515. His 
most remarkable production 15 а translation of Vergil's 
zEneid into Scottish verse (1513), which is highly com- 
mended. His chief original poem is The Palace of Honor. 
D. in 1522. 


Douglas, GEORGE CUNINGHAME MoxrEATH, D. D.: scholar 
and minister of the Free Church of Scotland; b. in Kilbar- 
chan, Renfrewshire, Scotland, Mar. 2, 1826; educated in the 
University of Glasgow and New College, Edinburgh; pas- 
tor at Bridge of Weir, Renfrewshire, 1852-57. Then he be- 
came Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in 
the Free Church College, Glasgow, and, later, principal of 
the college. Among his published works are articles in 
l'airbairn's Imperial Bible Dictionary (1866); annotated 
translation of Keil's. Zufroducfion to the Old Testament (2 
vols., 1869-70); Why I still believe that Moses wrote Deuter- 
onomy (Edinburgh, 1878); The Book of Judges (1881); 
The Book of Joshua (1882) ; The Six Intermediate Minor 
Prophets (1890), the last three being in the Dods and Whyte 
Handbooks for Bible Classes; A Short Analysis of the 
Old Testament (1889). Пе was a member of the British 
company of the revisers of the Old Testament. 

WILLIS J. BEECHER. 


Douglas, STEPHEN ARNOLD: statesman; b. at Brandon, 
Rutland co., Vt., Apr. 23, 1813. Ile entered upon an aca- 
demical course, first at Brandon, Vt., and then at Canandai- 
gua, N. Y. At the latter place he remained until 1833, and 
took up the study of the law at the office of the Messrs. 
Hubbel, and prosecuted this in connection with his aca- 
demic course, After some wanderings in the Western States 
in quest of a new home where his fortunes were to be tried, 
he took up his abode at Jacksonville, 11., where, after teach- 
ing School for three months, he was admitted to the bar, and 
opened an office in 1834. He rapidly rose in his profession. 

'ithin a year from the time that he received his license to 
practice he was elected attorney-general of the State. Hav- 
ing been reared in the Jeffersonian school of polities, Mr. 
Douglas zealously espoused the Democratic side on all pub- 
lie questions then agitated, and soon. became one of the 
most popular orators of his party in Illinois. He was at an 
early day in his political life styled *'The Little Giant," in 
allusion to his diminutive stature in contrast with the ex- 
tent and comprehensiveness of his intellectual powers. In 
1835 he resigned his position as attorney-general upon his 
being elected a member of the State Legislature. In 1841 he 
was chosen one of the judges of the Supreme Court of the 
State. This position he resigned in 1843 to take a seat in 
the House of Representatives of the Congress of the U. S. 

When Mr. David Wilmot, of Pennsylvania, in Aug., 1846, 
moved his celebrated proviso for slavery restriction to any 
new territory that might be acquired. from Mexico in а 
treaty of peace, Mr. Douglas was one of five only in the 
House, from the entire North, who took decided position 
against that measure, The internal polity and domestic in- 
stitutions of the several States composing the Union were 
subjects, in his Judgment, over which the Federal legislative 
authority did not extend under the limitations of the Con- 
stitution, 

In 1847 he was elected to the Senate for a full term of 
six years. In that body he was no less distinguished than 
he had been in the House. No man in the Senate, not ex- 
cepting Mr. Clav or Mr. Webster, acted a more conspicuous 
part than he did in what is known as the Compromise or 
adjustment of the sectional questions of 1850. In 1852 he 
was again elected to the Senate for another full term. Un- 
der his lead the Kansas-Nebraska bill was triumphantly 
carried in the Senate, on the grounds that the principle of a 
division of the publie domain between the sections by the 
Missouri or any other line had been totally abandoned by 
the adjustment of 1850, and the principle of non-interven- 
tion by Congress anywhere in the Territories substituted in 
its stead. Оп the like ground it was triumphantly carried 
in the House, and constitutes what is known as the “ Terri- 
torial legislation of 1854.” (See Harpers Magazine, Sept., 
1859.) In 1858 Mr. Douglas was again re-elected to the 
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Senate for another full term. after one of the fiercest and 
bitterest contests ever before waged inthe U.X. for a similar 
position. 

As early as 1852 the name of Mr. Douglas had been 
brought prominently before the Democratic nominating 
convention at Baltimore as a candidate for the presidency, 
but, at his own instance, was not pressed by his friends In 
1856 it was again in like manner presented to the Cincin- 
nati convention, but as soon as he discovered that Mr, Bu- 
chanan had a majority in that body he gave positive in- 
structions to his friends in that convention by telegram from 
Washington to withdraw his name and not to allow it to 
be used in any contest for the nomination under the two 
thirds rule. The platform of political principles which had 
been adopted there before the subject of nominating candi- 
dates had been taken up was just such as had governed the 
whole of his public life, and he gave Mr. Buchanan a cordial 
support upon his indorsement of them. In 1560, after his 
triumphant return to the Senate at his last election, he was 
the most prominent candidate of the Democracy of the U.S. 
for the presidential nomination at the convention held that 
year in Charleston, S. C., and very probably would have re- 
ceived it by a two-thirds vote but for the withdrawal of the 
delegates of the States of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, South Carolina, and a majority of the 
from Georgia. The presidential canvass that усаг was per- 
haps the most exciting that had ever occurred since that te- 
tween Mr. Jefferson and the elder Adams in 1800. Feur 
tickets for President and Vice-President were in the field- 
Lincoln and Hamlin, supported by the Republicans; Bell 
and Everett, supported by those styling thtmselves the 
American party ; Dougie and Johnson, supported by one 
wing of the Democracy, and Breckenridge and Lane, sup- 
ported by the other. The chief objection to Mr. Douglas on 
the part of his former Democratic associates, who refused te 
support him, was what was called his squatter-sovereignty 
doctrine, The result of the election, by the popular vite, 
was for Lincoln and Hamlin, 1,857,610; for Douglas ard 
Johnson, 1,565,976; for Breckenridge and Lane, 847.455; 
and for Bell and Everett, 590,631. The result by the colleze 
of electors, however, was very different. By this Mesn. 
Lincoln and Hamlin received 180 votes; Messrs. Brecken- 
ridge and Lane, 72; Messrs. Bell and Everett, 29; Mess 
Douglas and Johnson received 12 only. 

The great events of 1861 followed in rapid succession, 
Mr. Douglas was spared their full development. He dici, 
after a short illness, at his residence in Chicago, June 3, 
1861. 


Douglas Island : an island of Southeastern Alaska. cel- 
brated for its gold mines. It is N. of Admiralty island and 
opposite Juneau, in lat. 58° 20° N., lon. 134^ 30 E.: is alm 
20 miles long by 10 broad, separated from the mainland by 
а very narrow strait, and is nearly opposite the mouth f 
Taku inlet. The Treadwell gold mine on this island is the 
best-known mine in Alaska. It works a pyritie ore which 
is very easily reached, and though yielding only $4 per tn 
gives а good profit. 

Douglass, Davip Bates: civil and military engineer: b. 
at Pompton, N. J., Mar. 21, 1790; graduated at Yale Coli 
Sept. 18, 1813, and Oct. 1, 1813, was appointed a second lici 
tenant in the corps of engineers О. S. атту, and was preme 
ed to first lieutenant in the following year for his services in 
the operations around Niagara and Fort Erie. He retine! 
his position in the army Mar. 1, 1831, to become the chil 
engineer of the Morris Canal Company ; was one of the et 
gineers of the Croton aqueduct 1833-35; and chief engineer? 
of Greenwood Cemetery 1837—40. He was president of hur 
von College, Ohio, from 1840 till 1844, when he returned te 
New York. and was engaged tili 1848 in important e? 
gineering work. In 1848 he became Professor of Mathemst- 
ies at Hobart College, Geneva, and retained the ремин 
for the rest of his life. D. at Geneva, N. Y., Oct. 9, 1549. 


Douglass. FREDERICK: orator; b. at Tuckahoe, near Fas 
ton, Md., in Feb., 1817; son of a white man and a пето 
woman who was а slave; at ten years of age sent to Balti- 
more to live with a relative of his master, Со], Lloyd: found 
employment in a ship-yard, and learned to read and write: 
escaped to New Bedford, Mass., in 1838 : changed his game 
from Lloyd to Douglass; became agent of the Massachusetts 
Anti-Slavery Society, and lectured in New England and 
Great Britain; edited at Rochester, N. Y., a weekly journal 
The North Star ; lectured frequently before lveeums: m 
1870 became editor of the New National Era; in INI a 
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sistant secretary to the commission to Santo Domingo; in 
1872 first in the list of presidential electors chosen by the 
Republican party of the State of New York; U. 5. marshal 
District of Columbia, 1877-81; recorder of deeds in same 
District 1881-86; U.S. minister resident and consul-general 
at Haiti 1889-91. D. in Washington, Feb. 20, 1895. He 
published Narrative of My Experience in Slavery (Boston, 
1844); My Bondage and My Freedom (Rochester, 1855); 
Life and Times of Frederick Douglass (Hartford, 1881). 
Douglass, Joun Hancock, M. D.: b. in Waterford, N. Y., 
in 1827; graduated at Williams College 1843; in the medical 
department University of Pennsylvania 1847; studied two 
years in Europe; editor of the American Medical Monthly 
(1856-62); New York Medical Journal (1865—66); served 
with U.S. Sanitary Commission during the war and became 
its secretary. lle was the leading physician in attendance 
on Gen. Grant in his last illness. D. Oct. 2, 1892. 
C. Н. THURBER. 
Douglass, Sir James Nicnoras, Е. R.S.: civil engineer; 
b. at Bow, London, England, Oct. 16, 1826; after regular 
training for the profession, became assistant engineer to his 
father 1847; in 1862 became engineer-in-chief to the Trinity 
House; has been mainly engaged in the construetion of 
lighthouses, including the Bishops, Smalls, Wolf, Long- 
ships, Great and Little Basses, Eddystone, and опу, 
knighted on completion of the present lighthouse on the 
Eddystone. С. Н. THURBER. 


Dour, door: а town of Belgium ; department of Hainaut ; 
9 miles W.S. W. of Mons (see map of Holland and Belgium, 
ref. 11-D). It has mines of coal and iron, iron-works, and 
industries in weaving and bleaching. Pop. (1891) 10,615. 

Douro, doo ro (in Sp. Duero; anc. Durius): a large river 
of Spain and Portugal; rises in Old Castile, in the province 
of Soria. It flows westward through the provinces of Val- 
ladolid and Zamora until it touches the northeast extremity 
of Portugal. Itthen runs southwestward, and forms part of 
the boundary between Spain and Portugal. Resuming a 
westward direction, it traverses the northern part of Portu- 
gal, and enters the Atlantic 3 miles below Oporto. Its total 
ength is nearly 500 miles. Rocks, sandbanks, and the rapid 
current render its navigation difficult. In Spain it is a nar- 
row but deep river, pressed in between precipitous banks. 
But, in spite of its unequal fall, it could easily be made 
navigable on account of the great mass of water it carries. 
In Portugal it is a stately stream, forming a large lake-like 
basin just before disemboguing. Its mouth is narrow, how- 


ever, and somewhat embarrassed by sand. Of its many aftlu- 
ents the Pisuerga is the most important. 

Douroucouli, door-roo-koo lee: {һе common name of 
several species of small, nocturnal monkeys, found from 
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The douroucouli, or the night monkey. 


Central America to Southern Brazil. The most common 
species (Vyctipithecus trivirgatus), from Guiana and Brazil, 
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has a short muzzle, large round eyes, and long, soft fur. It 
is a little over 2 feet in total length, of а silvery-gray color, 
light chestnut below and on the inner side of the limbs, with 
three black marks on the face. The douroucouli is dull and 
sluggish by day, but active at night, when it emerges from 
the hollow tree that forms its home, to pilfer birds’ eggs, 
gather fruit, and catch insects, these last forming the bulk 
of its diet. Е. A. Lucas, 


Douven, dow'ven, or doo' ven, JAN FRANCIS: portrait- 
painter; b. at Roermond, Holland, Mar. 2, 1656; studied 
under Gabriel Lambertin at Liège, and in 1684 settled at 
Düsseldorf, at the court of the Duke of Neuburg. He visit- 
ed Vienna, Madrid, and other cities for the purpose of 
painting the portraits of sovereigns and other noble person- 
ages, and executed so many works of this kind that he is 
well styled the court-painter of Europe of that time. D. in 
Prague in 1710. 


Douville, doo veel', Jean BAPTISTE : traveler; b. at Ham- 
bye, department of Manche, France, Feb. 15, 1794 ; inher- 
ited a fortune which enabled him to travel extensively in 
Asia and America; in 1832 published at Paris a work in 
three volumes describing his explorations and discoveries 
in the interior of Africa. The Société de Géographie 
awarded him a gold medal, the Royal Geographical Societ 
of London made him an honorary member, and the Frenc 
maps and text-books were altered in accordance with his 
publication. He was soon exposed: as an impostor, who at 
the time of his supposed explorations was teaching lan- 
guages in England. He again visited South America, and 
was murdered there in 1835. 


Dove [O. Eng. dfe : Germ. Taube; origin doubtful): in 
Christian art, a symbol of purity and an emblem of the 
Holy Spirit. Issuing from the lips of dying saints and 
martyrs, it represents the soul purified by suffering. Hold- 
ing in its mouth an olive branch, it is the emblem of peace. 
In Catholic churches the рух or ciborium containing the 
host is sometimes in the form of adove. It is mentioned 
more than fifty times in the Bible. It was the only bird 
which could be offered as a sacrifice among the Jews, and, 
as it was cheap, it was often selected for that purpose by 
poor people. In order to supply the demand, the raising of 
doves was from early times a pursuit among the Jews, and 
the dealers had their stalls on the premises of the temple. 

Dove, in ornithology : See PIGEON. 

Do've, Ныхкісн WILHELM: physicist; b. at Liegnitz, 
Silesia, Oct. 6, 1803; graduated at the University of Berlin 
in 1826. He became Professor of Physics there in 1899 and 
made researches into the laws of climate and atmospheric phe- 
nomena. He published, besides other works on meteorology, 
electricity, etc., Meteorologische Untersuchungen (Meteoro- 
logical Researches. 1837); Verbreitung der Wärme auf der 
Oberfläche der Erde (The Diffusion of Heat on the Earth’s 
Surface, 1852; published in 1853 by the British Associa- 
tion); Gesetz der Stürme (The Law of Storms, 4th ed. 
1874). D. Apr. 4, 1879. 


Dove, Richarp WILHELM: jurist; son of Heinrich Wil- 
helm Dove; b. in Berlin, Prussia, Feb. 27, 1833 ; studied in 
Berlin and in Heidelberg ; became in 1859 privat docent at 
the University of Berlin ; in 1862 professor at the Univer- 
sity of Tübingen ; in 1865 at Kiel; and in 1868 at Góttin- 
gen. In 1871 he was elected to the German Reichsrath, 
where he voted with the National Liberal party. He began 
in 1860 the publication of the Zei/schrz i für Kirchenrecht, 
the leading periodical in Europe on all questions relating 
to church law. 


Dovekie, or Sea Dove: the popular name for one of the 
small auks (Alle alle), a bird about 8 inches long. The head, 
neck, and upper parts are black, the under parts white. In 
winter the white extends to the bill and upon the sides of 
the neck. The dovekie is found in northern latitudes on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and during summer occurs in 
myriads at its breeding-places on the shores of Greenland 
and the adjacent islands. In winter it frequents the open 
ocean, and during storms is frequently blown inshore, occa- 
sionally inland. See Auk. Е. А. Lucas. 


Do'ver (anc. Dubris) : city and seaport of Kent, England ; 
situated on Dover Strait, 66 miles E. S. E. of London and 
26 miles from Calais, France (see map of England, ref. 
13-L). It is the point in England nearest to the Continent, 
and is the terminus of the Southeastern Railway. It stands 
at the entrance of a deep depression in an amphitheater of 
chalk-hills and cliffs. This city is defended by Dover 
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Castle, which is built on chalk-cliffs 320 feet high, and is a 
fortress of great strength and extent. This castle is said 
to have been founded by the ancient Romans. Dover con- 
tains a eustom-house, a town-hall, a theater, and a military 
hospital. The harbor is protected by a stone pier built of 
solid masonry, 60 feet wide, and extending about 1,800 feet 
into the sea. Dover is the chief port of communication be- 
tween England and France, and is only 21 miles distant 
from the nearest part of the Continent. Steamers ply daily 
between this port and Boulogne and Calais. Dover returns 
a member to Parliament, and is one of the Cinque Ports. 
A submarine cable was laid from Dover to Calais in 1850. 
With respect to its physical condition, the place is one of 
the healthiest in England, and the agreeable variation of 
open downs and steep cliffs in the surroundings makes it 
a favorite summer resort. Pop. (1891) 33,418. 


Dover: capital of Delaware and of Kent County (for lo- 
cation of county, see map of Delaware, ref. 4-N); on St. 
Jones river and on railway; 48 miles S. of Wilmington and 
about 5 miles W. of Deiaware Bay. It stands on high 
ground, the streets are wide, well shaded, straight, and eross 
each other at right angles, and most of the buildings are 
built of brick. The principal buildings face an open square 
planted with fine elms. It has 7 churches, an excellent publie 
school, 3 select schools, the Conference Academy, a State- 
house, with a State library containing 50,000 volumes, a 
fine U. S. post-office building. a job-printing office, 2 fruit- 








paeking houses, 4 fruit-evaporating houses, flouring-mill, 
sash and fruit-crate factory, foundry, machine-shop, carriage- 
manufactory, stocking-factory, gas-works, and the Holly 
system of water-works. It is the center of a great fruit- 
growing section. The town was settled in 1687, and was in- 
corporated about 1720. Its first church (Protestant Episco- 

al) was completed in 1708, Dover became the capital of the 
State at the time of the outbreak of the Revolutionary war. 
A handsome monument commemorates the patriotic services 
of John Haslett, M. D., colonel of one of the Delaware regi- 
ments during the Revolution, who fell at the battle of 
Princeton. Pop. (1880) 2,811; (1890) 3,061. 

EDITOR ОЕ * DELAWAREAN.” 


Dover: city and railway center; capital of Strafford co., 
N. Н. (for location of county, see map of New Hampshire, 
ref. 8-G); situated on Cocheco river; 68 miles N. of Boston 
and 10 miles N. W. of Portsmouth. It is at the head of 
sloop navigation and at the lower falls of the river, 32 feet 
high, affording abundant water-power; the city has twelve 
churches, high school, private academy, a State library of 
16,000 volumes, several large cotton-mills, extensive print- 
works, a large number of brick-vards, belt-factory, and manu- 
factures of woolen cloths and flannels, shoes, machinery, 
etc., electric railway 4 miles in length, and a costly system 
of water-works. The Dover Navigation Company has а 
fleet of fifteen schooners, and the amount shipped from this 
port is very large. Dover was founded in 1623, and is the 
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oldest town in the State. Pop. (1880) 11,687 ; (1890) 12,791; 
(1892) estimated, 13,500. EDITOR or ** REPUBLICAN,” 


Dover: town; on railway ; Morris co., N. J. (for location 
of county, see map of New Jersey, ref. 2-D); on the Morris 
Canal, and on Rockaway river. It has several iron-forges, 
iron-foundries, steel-works, spike-factories, and rolling-mills. 
Pop. (1880) 2,958 ; (1895) 5,091. 

Dover: town; capital of Stewart co., Tenn. (for location 
of county, see map of Tennessee, ref. 5-D); on the Cumber- 
land river; 75 miles W. by N. from Nasaville and a mile E. 
of Fort Donelson. A national cemetery is situated a quarter 
of a mile W. of Dover. Pop. (1880) 317; (1890) not given 
in census. 

Dover's Powder [named from its inventor, Dr. Dover, 
an English physician]: a sudorific com posed of ipecacuanha 
and opium, 1 part each, with sugar 8 parts, rubbed together 
to a very fine powder. Where the brain is unaffected and 
the tongue and skin moist it is of great service. Its com- 
pooh now differs considerably from that given in Dover's 
ormula. 


Dover, Strait of (in Fr. Pas-de-Calais; Lat. Fretum Gal- 
licum): the strait which separates England from France, 
and connects the English Channel with the North Sea. It 
is about 20 miles wide at the narrowest part. The depth 
varies from 6 to 29 fathoms. "The English side of the strait 
is bordered by chalk-cliffs, some of which are about 600 feet 
high. Chalk-cliffs also occur on the French shore. It has 
been proposed to unite England with the Continent by way 
of the Straits of Dover or the channel by a bridge, a tubular 
railway, or a tunnel, but all these schemes have met with 
Government opposition. 


Dov'refleld : a mountainous plateau in Norway, forming 
the northern end of the central mass of the Scandinavian 
system. It extends along the north side of the Hauma 
valley, which separates it from Langfjeld plateau, to the 
sources of the Lougen, and thence N. Е. to those of the 
Glommen. Its highest peak is the Sneehacttan, 7.613 Eng- 
lish feet, formerly considered the highest in Scandinavia. 


Dow, dow, or Douw, GERARD : painter; b. at Leyden, 
Holland, Apr. 17,1613; a pupil of Rembrandt. Не excelled 
in chiaroscuro and in technical skiil, and finished his works 
with excessive delicacy. Among his works, which are small 
in dimensions, are The Charlatan; The Dropsical Woman; 
The Dentist; and The Village Grocer. D. in Feb., 1675. 


Dow, Lorenzo: clergyman; b. in Coventry, Conn., Oct. 
16, 1777; received a meager education; admitted to the 
Connecticut (Methodist) Conference 1798. He soon dropped 
his official relations with that body, and went to Ireland to 
preach against Romanism. Immense crowds listened to 
iim, attracted by his eloquence, his eccentricity, and his 
evident sincerity. Returning to the U.S. he directed his 
efforts against the Jesuits, preaching mostly in the South. 
Here, too, he attracted great congregations, despite the qe 
dices excited by his increasing eccentricity. He published 
Polemical Works; The Stranger in Charleston, or the Trial 
and Confession of Lorenzo Dow; History of a Cosmopolite, 
or the Writings of the Rev. Lorenzo Dow, containing his 
Erperiences and Travels in Europe and America up to near 
his Fiftieth Year, ete. D. in Georgetown, D. C., Feb. 3 
1834. | 

Dow, NEAL: temperance reformer; b. in Portland, Me., Mar. 
20, 1804; educated in Portland and New Bedford ; was very 
early interested in the temperance cause; while mayor of 
Portland, 1851, drafted a bill to prohibit the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors ; took the bill to the Legislature 
then in session at Augusta; had a public hearing before 4 
special committee which voted to report the bill exactly as 

resented. It was printed that night, and the following dar, 
MIS 30, was passed by both houses. That act became widely 
known as the * Maine Law." During the civil war he was 
colonel of the Thirteenth Maine Volunteers, and afterward 
brigadier-general. He was the Prohibitionist candidate for 
President in 1880. D. at Portland, Oct. 2, 1897. C. H. T. 


Dowager: a widow endowed—that is, who either enjoys 
a dower from her deceased husband, or has property of her 
own brought by her to her husband on marriage, anc settled 
on herself after his decease. In Great Britain the term 
is used in a less technical sense to distinguish the widow 
from the wife of her husband’s heir of the same name and 
title, thus the dowager duchess, dowager countess, ete. № 
man can marry a queen-dowager without special license 
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from the sovereign on pain of forfeiting his land or goods, 
А queen-dowager does not lose her regal title when she 
marries а subject. Revised by F. STURGES ALLEN. 

Dowagiac: city : Cass co.. Mich. (for location of county, 
see map of Michigan, ref. 3-11); situated on the Michigan 
Central Railroad and on the Dowayiac river; 103 miles E. 
of Chicago; has 8 churches, 2 schools, апа manufactures 
of stoves, agricultural implements, flour, and. feed. Pop. 
(1880) 2,100; (1890) 2,806 ; (181) 3.532. 

EpiToR or “ REPUBLICAN.” 

Dowden, Epwarn, LL. D.: Anglo-Irish scholar and au- 
thor; b. in Cork in 1843. Since 1867 he has been Professor 
of Oratory and Literature in the University of Dublin. 
Author of several volumes of Shaksperean studies, of lives 
of Southey (1880) and Shelley (1886) : Studies in Lilera- 
ture (IBIN); Transeripts and Studies (1888). ete.; in 1558 
succeeded Prof. Müller as president. of the English Goethe 
Society. He is secretary to the Liberal Union of Ireland. 

H. A. D. 

Dower (О. Fr. doaire (> Mod. Fr. donaire) < Lat. *do- 
tarium, deriv. of dos, dolis, dower}: in the common law of 
England, an estate for life which a widow has iu one-third 
part of all the lands and tenements of which her husband 
was seized beneficially, or of an estate of Inheritance at any 
time during the marriage. 

1. The Nature of the Estate —Dower passes through three 
stages, While the husband lives it is but an inchoate right 
and incapable of enforcement. Should the husband. sell to 
a stranger and leave her destitute, she would have no claim 
to the land while the husband lived. On her husband's 
death, and before dower is assigned, she has a right of action. 
After dower is assigned she has an estate in the land. The 
rights of dower depend upon a rule of law which is founded 
on publie policy. The law of the place where the land is 
situated governs it. 

2. The ltequisites of. Dower.—These are threefold—mar- 
riage, seizin of the husband, and his death. The leading 
questions on this subject concern seizin, Dy this is meant 
beneficial ownership of a present estate of freehold, which 
may descend to the husband's heirs. There сап be no 
dower in an estate for years, however long it may last. Nor 
can there be in a reversionary estate whieh is preceded by a 
prior estate of freehold or for life owned by another person, 
though there may be where the prior estate is for years. The 
widow of a trustee ean not be endowed, as he is not à bene- 
ficial owner. This proposition would be applied to the 
widow of a deceased partner, who could only be endowed 
subject to the adjustment of the affairs of the partnership. 
Forinerly the trust estate itself was not the subject of dower. 
This rule does not prevail in the U. S., and dower may 
sometimes be had in money, whieh by the doctrine of 
equitable conversion. is treated. ах land, Whenever the 
husband's estate is defeated by a superior title, dower falls 
with it. 

З. Assignment of Dower.—As dower is one-third part. of 
the husband's estate, it must be assigned either by the par- 
ties or by act of the law. Certain legal rules must regu- 
larly be followed, when dower is said to be assigned of com- 
mon right. These may be relaxed by agreement under seal, 
when the assignment is said to be against common right. 

4. Barring of Dower.—lhe right can not be destroyed 
by the mere act of the husband. Creditors also take sub- 
ject to this claim, It can in general be barred only by the 
wife's own act, as by joining in a conveyance with the hus- 
band, or by a jointure settled before marriage, The hus- 
band often in his will, either expressly or by implication, 
gives his wife property in lieu of dower, In this case she 
тау, after his death, elect to take such property or her 
dower, but ean not take both. 

This right occasioned much inconvenience in England by 
impeding the conveyance of property. For this reason, by 
the Dower Act of Aug. 29, 1833, the right of dower was 
virtually placed entirely in the hands of the husband in 
the case of all marriages contracted after Jan. 1, 1824, The 
husband may now dispose of his lands by will or otherwise, 
free from any claim of dower on the part of his wife. If, 
however, he dies intestate, his widow, under the statute of 
distribution, receives not merely for life, but absolutely, one- 
third of ‘his personal estate. In the U.S. the general rules 
of the English common law still prevail. Asa general rule, 
also at least one-third of the husband’s personal estate is 
given to the wife, as by the English statute of distribution. 

T. W. Dwiainr. 
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Dowlais: an outlying district of Merthyr Tydvil, Wales, 
noted for its large iron and steel works. 

Dow’latabad: a fortified and decayed town of Hindustan; 
in the Nizun's Dominions; 10 miles W. of Aurungabad (see 
map of South India, ref. 22D). It is defended. by a rock- 
fortress which occupies the summit of an isolated rock about 
500 feet high. The lowest third of this rock is perpendicu- 
lar, so that the summit is accessible only by a passage exca- 
vated in the interior. Near this town are the cave-teinples 
of Elora. 

Dowling, Јонх, D. D.: clergyman and author; b. in Pe- 
vensey, Sussex, England, May 12, 1807; became a resident 
of the U.S. in 1832, and an eminently successful writer and 
Baptist preacher of New York city. He published a De- 
fense of the Protestant Scriptures (New York, 1843); Fis- 
tory of Romanism (1545); and other works. D. in Middle- 
town, N. Y., July 4, 1878, 

Down: a county in the northeastern part of Ireland, in 
Ulster; bounded N. by Antrim and Belfast Lough, E. and 
S. E. bv the Irish Sea, and W. by Armagh. Area, 957 sq. 
miles. The chief rivers are the Bann and the Lagan. The 
surface is mostly hilly or undulating, and the southern part 
is occupied by the Mourne Mountains, the highest ni of 
Which 1s 2,796 feet high. The soil of many parts is fertile. 
The chief articles of export are linen fabries, hosiery, grain, 
butter, pork, and hides, The fisheries of this county are 
important, though they are very far from) being fully de- 
veloped. Capital, Downpatrick. Pop. (1881) 272,207 ; (1891) 
266,893. 

Downeast: in mines, the shaft through which air for ven- 
tilation descends, the impure air ascending through another 
shaft, the * upeast," at the bottom of which a fire is kept 
up. In other mines various forms of fans are used to secure 
ventilation. 


Downie, Davin, M. A, D. D.: missionary: b. in Glasgow, 
Scotland, July 29, 1838; emigrated to the U.S. in 1852; 
graduated at Phillips Andover Academy 1865, at Brown 
University 1869, and at Rochester Theological Seminary 
1872; appointed missionary of the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union in 1573. and went to Nellore, India. During 
his ministry the number of missionary stations has inereased 
to fourteen, and the number of communicants from 1,500 to 
80.000. He has published The History of the Telugu Mis- 
ston (Philadelphia, 1893). 


Downieville Butte: a mountain-peak in Sierra co,, Cal. 
about 12 miles E. N. E. of Downieville. Altitude about 8,500 
feet above the sea. 


Downing Street: a short street in Westminster, London, 
England, where the colonial and foreign oflices and the 
official residence of the Premier are located. As the place 
of the cabinet's meetings it has become closely identified 
with the poliev of the ministry, and the name is sometimes 
used to signify the Government. The street. was named 
from Sir George Downing, Secretary to the Treasury in 
1667. 

Downingtown: borough and railway junction; Chester 
co., Pa. (for location of county, see map of Pennsylvania, 
ref. 6-1); in Chester valley; 32 miles W. of Philadelphia, 
It has a young ladies’ academy, the Chester Valley — 
for young men and boys, а limestone quarry, manufactures 
of carriages, shoes, paper, woolen goods, stoves, and mas- 
chinery, water-works, ete, Pop. (1850) 1,480 ; (1590) 1,920. 


Downpat’rick : a seaport of Ireland; enpital of the coun- 
tv of Down; near the mouth of the Quoyle (which enters 
Lough Strangford): 21 miles S. S. E. of Belfast (see map of 
Ireland, ref. 6J). It has a cathedral, а hospital, and manu- 
factures of sewed muslin, linen, soap, and leather, It is 
said to be the oldest city in Ireland, and was burned b 
Edward Bruce in 1315. The see of Down was united wit 
that of Connor in 1442, and with that of Dromore in 1842. 
Pop. 3,400. 

Downs, The: two broad ridges of undulating chalk-hills 
S. of the Thames river in England. They extend from the 
middle of. Hampshire eastward; the North Downs through 
Surrey and Kent to Dover, and the South Downs through 
the southeastern. part of Hampshire to Beachy Head, Be- 
tween the two ridges, the former of which is nearly 120 miles 
long, lies the valley of the Weald, from which the chalk 
strata have been removed by denudation. Toward the Weald 
the ridge sides are somewhat steep, constituting the “chalk 
escarpment,” and the outward. slopes are relatively gentle. 
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The ridges are characterized by the absence of streams, even 
in time of rain, the porous chalk absorbing the water as it 
falls. For the same reason they are not adapted to tillage, 
and contain no villages, but they produce fine aromatic 
grass, and are the home of the famous Southdown sheep. 
Revised by G. K. G. 

Downs. The: a portion of the North Sea off the southeast 
eoast of Kent, England, between the North and South Fore- 
lands; important as a shelter for shipping, which is protected 
by the Goodwin Sands, a natural breakwater. This large 
natural harbor of refuge is 8 miles long and 6 miles wide, 
having an anchorage which varies from 4 to 12 fathoms in 
depth. It is safe exeept during a south wind. In time of 
war it is a place of rendezvous for the royal navy. 

Downshire, ManQvEssES oF (1789): Earls of Hillsborough 
(1751), Viseounts Hillsborough (1717), Viseounts Kilwarlin 
(1751), Barons Hill (Ireland, 1717), Earls of Hillsborough and 
Viscounts Fairford (1772), and Barons Harwich (Great. Brit- 
ain, 1756)—AktHuR WILLS JOHN WELLINGTON BLUNDELL 
TRUMBULL SANDYS Ropen HiL, sixth marquess, b. July 2, 
1871; suceeeded his father Mar. 31, 1874. 

Dowry [for dowery, an extended form of DOWER (q. v.)]: 
in law, the marriage portion brought by a wife to her hus- 
band. This term is often confounded with dower, but has 
a dilferent signification. 


Doxology [from Gr. ёоѓолоуќа : 86а, praise + Aéyeiw, speak]: 
& form of praise said or sung in divine service, commonly at 
the close of a prayer, The Great. Doxology, as it is called, 
is an expansion of the angelic hymn, and is sung in the 
Roman Catholic Church at the celebration of the Eucharist. 
It begins with the words “Gloria in excelsis Deo.” The Lesser 
Doxology is the “Gloria Patri” the substance of which ap- 
pears in the metrical doxologies in use among Protestants 
generally. 


Doyen, GABRIEL FRANÇOIS : artist; b. in Paris, 1726; stud- 
ied under Carl Vanloo, and gained the great prize in 1746. 
After seven vears' study in Italy. he Кш to Paris in 
1753. His pictures attracted very little attention ; they were 
even condemned. But he was too proud to yield to the bad 
taste reigning, He concentrated all his powers on the mag- 
nificent picture La Mort de Virginie, and it took the pub- 
lie by storm. His masterpiece, however, is Le Miracle des 
Ardents in the Church of St. Roch, in Paris (1773). In 1791 
he removed to St. Petersburg, as director of its academy of 
art. D. in St. Petersburg, June 5, 1806. 


Doyle. Ricar: illustrator and caricaturist: b. in Lon- 
don in 1826. He was one of the staff of Punch, founded in 
1841, and designed the cover of that paper, which has never 
been changed; but he left Punch in 1851, because of the 
attacks of that paper on the new Roman Catholic hierarch 
in England. He illustrated many books, such as Thackeray's 
Newcomes; and published some collections of his work in 
Punch, such as Manners and Customs of ye Englishes other 
humorous stories, chiefly told in pictures, such as The For- 
eign Tour of Messrs. Brown, Jones, aud Robinson ; and some 
charming books of fuiry-lund illustrations, D. in London, 
Dee. 11, 1883. RUSSELL STURGIS, 

Doylestown: borough (incorporated in 1835); capital of 
Bucks co., Pa. (for location of county, see map of Pennsvl- 
vania, ref. 5-J): terminus of Doylestown Branch of Phil. 
and Reading R. HR. ; 32 miles by rail N. of Philadelphia: 
has a public library founded in 1856, graded publie school 
and private seminary, spoke-factory, agricultural-machine 
works, water-works, gas-works, and electric lights. It is 
much frequented by summer visitors from Philadelphia. 
Pop. (1880) 2,070; (1890) 2,519; (1893) estimated with sub- 
urbs, 3.000, EDITOR or * DEMOCRAT.” 


Dózy, REINHART: Semitist; b. at Levden, Holland, Feb. 
21. 1820; graduated at the University of Leyden in 1844. In 
1850 he became Professor of History at Leyden. Most of 
his works are contributions to the history of the Moslems 
in Spain and North Africa, Especially important are Fèr- 
cherches sur CH istoire et la Littérature de C Espagne pen- 
dant le Moyen Age (BA ed. 2 vols, Paris, 1881); Jisloire des 
Musulmans C Espmigne, a book of extraordinary charm 
(Paris, 1861 and 1881); Glossaire des mots espagnols et por- 
tugais dérivés de Гагабе (2d ed. Leyden, 1869). C. H. Toy. 

Draa Wadi: the longest river of Morocco, though some 
others contain a greater volume of water. Rising in the 
Atlas Mountains of Central Morocco, it flows S. to the bound- 
ary, Which it then follows through the Western Sahara till 
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it reaches the Atlantic at Cape Nun. It is the only river of 
the Western Sahara that has a constant. flow of water, and 
it forms a natural boundary between the nomads of the des 
ert and the settled tribes of South Morocco. Its banks und 
bed are of light alluvium, capable of great fertility if culti- 
vated. The river is not navigable. C. C. Арам, 


Drace’na dra’co, or Dragon-tree: a tree belonging to 
the family Liliacee, some examples of which grow to рп» 
digious size in the Canaries and India. The height is net 
proportioned to the thickness of the stem, and the head is 
crowned with short branches having tufts of sword-staped 
leaves. It produces a part of the resin called. Dragoy’s 
Вгоор (9. s.) A specimen in the island of Teneriffe was 
described by Humboldt as having a stem about 45 feet in 
circumference in 1799. It had the same measurement in 
1402. It was worshiped by the Guanches, and its hollow 
trunk was converted by their conquerors into a chapel, This 
extremely old tree was overthrown in 1868, 


Drachenfels, draa chen-fels (i. e. dragon's rock): a moun- 
tain-peak in Rhenish Prussia, on the Rhine; about 8 miles 
S. E. of Bonn; 1,056 feet high. It rises abruptly from the 
river, and is renowned in Byron’s verses commencing— 


The castled crag of Drachenfels 
Frowns o'er the wide and winding Rhine. 


Its summit, crowned by a ruined castle, commands a bran- 
tiful prospect. 


Drachm, or Bram [from Gr. 83paxuf; in Fr. drochme: 
Lat. drachma]: a measure of weight. The aveinlupor 
drachm is one-sixteenth part of an avoirdupois ounce: the 
apothecaries’ drachm is the eighth part. of a troy ounce. 
The orthography dram is commonly emploved in avmr- 
dupois weight, and drachm in apothecaries’ weight. In 
apothecaries’ measure a fluid drachm is one-eighth of a 
fluid ounce. 


Drachma: a silver coin, the unit of the monetary system 
of ancient Greece. The Athenian drachma was equivale 
to six oboli, or nearly twenty cents, and weighed from six y- 
three to sixty-six grains, Other Greek states had drachmas 
of different values. 


Drachmann, draak'man, HoLGER HENRIK Hrnnorvr: 
Danish poet; b. in Copenhagen, Oct. 9, 1846. In his vouth 
he studied art and won some reputation as a marine painter, 
In 1872 he published a volume of poems (Digte) and another 
of sketches (Ved Kul og Aridt), and since that time he has 
made literature his profession, producing with astenisiunz 
fecundity lyrics, narrative poems, dramas, novels, tales, etc. 
His best work is his lyric verse, which takes rank with the 
best in Danish literature. and his sketches of the life of tish- 
ermen and sailors (cf, Blieher). Drachmann is the m= 
eminent of the Danish writers that have been influenced br 
GEORG BRANDES (q. т.) and follow what is called the new 
direction. (See DANISH LITERATURE, “Latest Period.) At 
the beginning of his career he was intensely radical, but his 
sentiments have undergone some modifications. He һа 
traveled much and made himself intimately aequunted 
with the life of many conditions of men. The rest lesstiess 
of the lust part of the nineteenth century is in him com- 
bined with a remarkable poetic genius, which, though mani- 
festing itself in very different degrees in his various works. 
has already given them the position of classics, Of Ins 
numerous publications the following may be mentioned: 
I Storm og Stille (1874); En Overkomplet (1576): Cost 
Blod (1877): Sange ved Havet (A871); Tannhduser sie; 
Раа Semands Tro og Love (1878); Derovre tra (тген 
(1977); Prinsessen og det halve Kongerige (157%): hunker 
ag Roser (1979): Cngdom i Digt og Sang SIN: Ostr for 
Sol og Vesten for Maane (1880); Vandenes Datter dli: 
Strandby Folk (1883); Der var en Gang (2d ed. 15875 Ae 
kibiades (1886); To dramatiske Digte (SSmi Tiles 
(889 ЧТ); Tusind og en Nat (1889);  Forskrevel (NAN, 
Tarvis (1891). G. L. KITTREDGE 

Draco, or The Dragon: a constellation near and around 
the north celestial pole. It was from observations upon 
the star y Draconis that Bradley was led to his briliant dis- 
covery of the aberration of light. 


Draco (in Gr. Араке»): a Greek grammarian of Stri- 
tonicea, in Caria, of whose life few traces are found, but whe 
flourished probably about 125 a. D. Suidas and Еа 
assign to Draco a great number of works on grammar, on 
meter, and on the poems of Pindar and Aleæus, all of which 
have perished, with one exception, a treatise on Greek meters 
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(wep) weTpwv wointix@v), Which Hermann considers an epitome 
of Draco’s work, with numerous interpolations from other 

uarters by a later hand. This was edited by Hermann 
(Leipzig, 1812). 

Dra’co, or Dra'con (in Gr. Арак»): an Athenian legis- 
lator who was archon in 621 в. с., and was the author or 
compiler of the first written laws among the Athenians. 
Judged by the standard of a more humane age, this code 
was extremely harsh, the death penalty, according to Plu- 
tarch, being inflicted for every offense, but of the code itself 
not a line has come down to us, and tradition has undoubt- 
edly exaggerated its cruelty, while, if it be taken in connec- 
tion with the rude state of society at the time, it will appear 
a distinct advance in the judicial system. It remained in 
force until the time of Solon, who substituted milder penal- 
ties. The term draconic is sometimes applied to laws which 
are excessively severe. 

Dracon'tium [from Gr. Spaxévrıoy, literally a little dragon, 
from some supposed fanciful likeness to a dragon]: a genus 
of plants of the natural family Aracew. The Dracontium 
polyphyllum, a native of Guiana, India, and Japan, has a 
powerful action on the nervous system, and is used as a 
remedy for asthma. The flower emits an intolerable stench 
when it first opens. The Dracontium of the U.S. Phar- 
macope@ia is the skunk-cabbage (Symplocarpus fetidus), 
which has similar medical properties. It is kindred to the 
true Dracontium, and like it has a strong offensive odor. 


Dracon'tius, Brossivs ;/EwiLiUs: advocate in Carthage ; 
flourished in the latter half of the fifth century; was а 
writer of poetry of considerable merit. Besides several 
epyllia on mythical subjects, two epithalamia, and an 
elegiae poem called Satisfactio, addressed to Gunthamund, 
King of the Vandals (484-496), by whom he had been im- 
prisoned, he wrote a didactie poem in three books entitled 
Laudes det, a part of which (the Hexwmeron), containing an 
account of the six days of creation, was edited separately, 
and is praised by Isidorus. In the seventh century Eu- 
genius, Bishop of Toledo, added to it an account of the 
seventh day. Dracontius shows a surprising familiarity 
with classical writers, and his manner is very rhetorical. 
On account of the resemblances in diction and meter, the 
poem known as Orestis tragedia is now generally ascribed 
to Dracontius. See edition of the Carmina minora by F. 
de Duhn (Leipzig, 1873). M. WARREN. 


Draft : а bill of exchange; an order for the payment of 
money drawn by one person upon another ; also a tentative 
copy of a legal document or other formal writing made for 
the purpose of adjusting the matter which isto be admitted 
into the fair copy. See BILL оғ EXCHANGE. 


Draft Riots: certain outbreaks that occurred in the 
streets of New York city, July 13-17, 1863, occasioned by the 
first draft under the Enrollment Act of Apr. 16, 1862, which 
provided for the enrollment by provost marshals and en- 
rolling officers of all able-bodied males between the ages of 
eighteen and forty-five to be chosen by lot. The draft was 
held by many to be not only unconstitutional in itself but 
most unfair in its working on account of the excessive quota 
required of the urban districts. Moreover, the clause per- 
mitting the purchase of exemption from service for the sum 
of $300 caused much dissatisfaction. Inflamed by the in- 
temperate words of some of the newspapers and by the ha- 
rangues of agitators, the mob, consisting chiefly of the poorer 
classes and those of foreign birth, burst into a house in the 
upper part of the city where the drawing was going on, 
drove out the clerks, destroyed the papers, and set fire to the 
building. Then followed a series of brutal outrages, wnich 
the police though efficient were powerless to prevent. Stores 
were plundered, buildings burned, and unoffending citizens 
murdered. The fury against the colored race showed itself 
in the murder of several Negroes and the burning of the 
Colored Orphan Asylum. The crowd, now swollen to thou- 
sands, encountered no serious opposition till the troops from 
the posts in the harbor gathered in the streets. From that 
time collisions were frequent, with the heavier losses on the 
side of the rioters, but for four days the tumult continued. 
The return of the militia from Pennsylvania and of some 
regiments of veterans from the Army of the Potomac 
restored order. The loss of property was severe, but the 
owners were in part indemnified by the payment of $1,500,- 
000 by the city government. Gov. Seymour, sympathizing 
with the opposition to the draft, petitioned the President 
for its suspension until its constitutionality should be de- 
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cided upon, and complained especially of the unfair appor- 
tionment, but President Lincoln, though willing to consider 
the question of a more equitable distribution, thought the 
matter too urgent to admit of delay. In the followin 
month the draft was resumed in New York and suri plated 
without resistance. See Greeley, American Conflict. 

F. M. Cosy. 


Drag’oman ene of Gr. 8payojuavos < Ar. tarjumdn > Е. 
tagum]: in the Levant, an interpreter or guide for foreigners. 
The dragoman of the Sublime Porte is an important Turkish 
officer, who forms the medium of communication between 
his own Government and foreign ambassadors. "The term is 
also applied to the interpreters attached to European em- 
bassies and consulates in the Levant. They are usually 
natives of Italian extraction. They and their families are 
not subject to the Turkish laws, but are under the protec- 
tion of the embassies which they serve. 


Dragon [deriv. of Gr. dpdewv, a serpent, a dragon]: a 
small inoffensive East Indian lizard of the genus Draco, 
called winged dragon, or flying 
dragon (Draco fimbriatus and 
volans), remarkable for an ex- 
pansion of the skin on each 
side, supported by the greatly 
elongated last six ribs, forming 
a kind of wing, which sustains 
the animal like a_ parachute ; 
when not in use the ribs and 
fold of skin are folded along 
the body. Other species, the 
dragon lizards (Ada), belong- 
ing to the Tejidæ, are natives 
of South America only. They 
have the tongue forked like а 
serpent, back and tail crested, 
and are sometimes 6 feet long. They have no parachute; 
they are bold and resolute in self-defense. 

Revised by F. A. L. 


Drag’onet: any fish of the genus Callionymus and family 
Gobiidie ( ору family); бойла in the temperate seas of the 
Old World. There is no air-bladder; the ventral fins are 
larger than the pectorals and placed under the throat, and 
the gill-openings are reduced to a small hole on each side of 
the nape. One of the finest species is the gemmeous dragonet 
(Callionymus lyra), of a golden color, variegated with sap- 
phire blue. 

Dragon-fly (in Fr. démoiselle ; Germ. Stechfliege): the 
роршаг name of the members of the families Libellulide, 
«Eschnide, and Agrionide, which include an immense num- 





Flying dragon : Draco volans. 


> 
Dr 





Dragon-fly : Agrion. 


ber of species of neuropterous insects. They have large 
globular heads, strong mandibles, eyes lateral, large, and 
projecting, antennz short, four narrow, gauze-like wings, 
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strongly reticulated, and the abdomen often remarkably 
slender. ‘They are found in northern countries, but. they 
are most eommon in the warmer climates, and frequent 
marshes, lakes, and rivers, Their food is insects, which 
they devour with great voracity. They are sometimes 
known as * devil's darning-needles," and are often regarded 
by the ignorant with groundless dread. 

Dragonnade, drig-on-nad': a persecution carried on with 
the aid of troops; specifically, one of a series of persecutions 
which the French Protestants suffered in the reign of Louis 
XIV.: so called because dragoons (in Fr. dragons) were em- 
ployed as instruments of the persecution. 

Louvois, the king’s minister, is thought to have originated 
these measures, Which were executed with great severity in 
1684 and the vears immediately succeeding the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes (1645), A body of dragoons led by a 
bishop and intendant marched through the provinces, re- 
quiring the Protestants to abjure their religion, and per- 
secuting those who refused. ‘Troops were quartered in Prot- 
estant households and allowed to subject the inmates to 
every kind of insult and injury, from which the only escape 
was conversion to the Roman Catholie faith. Such conver- 
sions accordingly took place in great numbers, but with 
questionable sincerity, See Perkins, France under the dèe- 
gency; see also the article HUGUENOTS. 

Dragon's Blood, or Gum Dragon (in Lat. Sanguis dra- 
conis): a resin obtained from various trees growing in warm 
climates. Among these are the DRACENA DRACO (q. v), the 
red sandal-wood (Pterocarpus santalenus)of the East Indies, 
the Pterocarpus draco, u leguminous tree of South America, 
and the Calamus draco, an East Indian rattan palm. The 
dragon's blood of commerce is of a dark reddish-brown color, 
smooth, and brittle, and dissolves in oil, alcohol, and ether, 
The solution is used. for staining leather, wood, and. even 
marble. The resin is also an ingredient of some varnishes 
and lacquers, It comes from the Moluccas, Socotra, Brazil, 
and Teneriffe. 


Dragoon: See CAVALRY. 


Drainage: the removal of the excess of water from the 
soil, either by means of canals and open ditches or by un- 
derground sewers, pipes, and hollow tiles. No part of farm- 
husbandry pays a larger profit upon capital invested. than 
the judicious drainage of land. In the U. S. there is very 
little ground that is not too wet in rainy weather and too 
dry in the frequent and long-continued droughts. Thorough 
drainage not only relieves the first-mentioned evil, but, 
strange as it at first appears, it. greatly mitigates the bad 
effects of dry weather. When soil is drenched with water 
and dried by evaporation, it becomes hard, especially if it. be 
argillaceous; land that is dried by drainage is porous and 
permeable to the dews and showers; while the soil deepened 
by drainage permits growing crops to put forth longer roots, 
and thus become secured against drought. Experiments in 
draining bogs have shown that when the water is given free 
passage through a cold soil by thorough drainage its temper- 
ature at the depth of 7 inches may be raised 10 above that 
of the adjoining undrained soil. 

It appears also that good drainage diminishes the relative 
number of fevers, especially those of à malarial origin, while 
it is almost certain that excessive moisture in the soil is а 
fruitful cause of consumption, So important is this subject 
considered in Great Britain that. Parliament in 1846 offered 
in the Drainage Act to advance money on easy terms to 
landholders for the purpose of improving the drainage of 
land. The act has proved a great blessing, 

Underground drainage is the best for land that is not de- 
eidedly marshy; and of all underground drains those made 
with tiles (hollow eylinders of porous burned. clay) are the 
most effective. The tiles should be laid near enough to the 
surface to effect a thorough drying after rains, and deep 
enough to escape the plow and frosts, and to afford “draught ” 
from the soil above. From 34 to 4 feet deep is considered 
the proper depth. The ideal drainage system places these 
tile drains at a distance apart of about 4 rods throughout 
the field. It is very important to avoid curves and angles 
in the vertical plane of drains, because any earth which may 
enter the tiles will be sure to lodge at depressed points, 

Draining lakes and marshes is a matter requiring great. 
capital and much engineering skill, but it is sure to become 
a very important question in the South and West of the 
U.S. In Holland, steam-pumps, wind-mills, and tide-gates 
are used extensively, The great Haarlemer-meer was 
drained and is kept drained by steam-power, See HAARLEM 
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LAKE. For the drainage of cities, see SEWERAGE, and for 
house-drainage, sce PLUMBING. 
Revised by MANSFIELD MERRIMAN. 

Drainage, in physical geography: See Rivers and VaL- 
LEYS. 

Drake, DrNzAwxIN M., D. D.: minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South; b. in Robeson eo., N. С. Sept. 11. 
1800. Не joined the Tennessee Conference in 1820, but th 
next year was transferred to the Mississippi Conference. He 
built the first Methodist church їп New Orleans, was pre~- 
dent of Elizabeth Female Academy, the first Мека! 
school established in Mississippi, 1828-32, and was president 
of Centenary College, Jackson, La., from 1854 till his devath 
in Mississippi in 1860. 

Drake, CHARLES DANIEL: jurist; a son of Dr. Dani 
Drake, an eminent physician and writer on medical subj eis; 
b. at Cincinnati, O., Apr. 11, 1811. He served as пи 
man in the navy 1827-30, and was admitted to the Ohi 
bar in 1833. In 1834 he removed to St. Louis, where he 
became eminent as а lawyer and politician; was in Is 
vice-president of the convention which revised the constita 
tion of Missouri; was U. S. Senator 1867-71. and мах ap- 
pointed chief justice of the U. S. court of claims in 1571, 
retiring in 1885. He was prominent in the councils of the 
Presbyterian Church; published Law of Attachments (183. 
and Life of Dr. Daniel Drake (1871). D. Apr. 1. 1892, 


Drake, Sir FRaxcis: English naval hero: b. probably at 
Tavistock, Devonshire, about. 1540. Nothing is positively 
known of his early life. In 1567 he commanded a litte уез 
sel, the Judith, in the squadron of his kinsman, John Haw- 
kins, which was seized and destroved by the Spaniards, omy 
the Judith and one other vessel escaping. Не made vov- 
ages to the West Indies and the Spanish main (1570 and 
1571), and in 1572 he left England with two vessels and ~v- 
enty-three men, the object being to attack Nombre de Dies. 
As England was then nominally at peace with Spain, the 
enterprise was practically а freebooting expedition, Хош? 
de Dios was taken, and an immense amount of treasure was 
found; but Drake was wounded, his men became Фрам 
ened, and the town and treasure were abandoned (uiv 2, 
1512). Later, Cartagena and Porto Bello were successfully 
attacked, many Spanish ships were taken, and а vas. 
amount of silver was captured on the Isthmus of Panama, 
most of it being abandoned because the men were unable to 
carry it. Drake crossed the isthmus to Panama, and was thr 
first Englishman to see the Pacifie. In Dee., 1577, he started 
on another cruise with five vessels, as before without a royal 
commission, The object was to attack Spanish vessels e£ 
the Pacific coast of America, The squadron passed. the 
Straits of Magellan safely, but shortly after one ship was 
lost and another turned back. With the rest Drake pinte 
dered Valparaiso and Callao (Jan. and Feb., 157%), captura 
a treasure ship with over $800,000. crossed the Pacitic, and. 
after cruising among the Malay islands, returned to Erg- 
land by мау of the Cape of Good Hope. Sept., 1550. Queen 
Elizabeth visited Drake on his ship and knighted him ther. 
and thereafter he held important commands in the rova 
navy. In 1584-85 he was a member of Parliament. It 
1585 he commanded an expedition to the West Indies and 
Virginia, Spain was preparing the great armada for the tn 
vasion of England. bad in 15987 Drake was sent witha 
strong fleet against the Spanish coast to singe the King f 
Spain's beard," an operation which he conducted with lis 
usual daring and success. Nearly 100 untinished ships. 107 
tended for the armada, were sunk or burned at Cadiz aud 
elsewhere, and à homeward-bound Portuguese East Indis 
man was captured with a rich booty. In July, 1588, Prase 
commanded a division of the English fleet under Howarl w 
the great fight with the Spanish armada, ln 1595 he oom- 
manded another expedition to the West Indies, but. dict 
Jan, 28, 1596, as the fleet was approaching Porto Bello. 

Нҥкквккт H. SMITH. 

Drake, PRAxcis Santer: author: b, at Northwood, N. H., 
Feb, 22, 1828; son of the antiquary and historian, Samne! 
Gardner Drake. He published a valuable Лет ?! 
American Biography (1872); a volume of memorials fer the 
Massachusetts Society of the Cincinnati; Life af freer! 
Henry Knor (1873); and Indian History for Young Pons 
(1885) D. in Washington, D. C., Feb. 22, 1885. 

Drake, draa'ke, FRIEDRICH: sculptor: b. at Pyrmont, 
Germany, June 23, 1805; was a pupil of Rauch. Ho gained 
а high reputation by statues and busts of many eminent 
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Germans of his time, including the Humboldts and Oken, 
and two colossal statues of King Frederick William HI. 
Among his other works is an allegorical group of the Eight 
Provinces of Prussia (1844), in the castle of Berlin; a re- 
markable colossal statue of his teacher, Rauch, for the new 
museum at Berlin; and an equestrian statue of King Will- 
iam І. of Prussia for the bridge over the Rhine at Cologne. 
D. Apr. 6, 1882. 


Drake, Јохерн Ropman: poet; b. in New York city, Aug. 
7. 1795 ; studied medicine and took his degree in 1816; be- 
came an intimate friend of Fitz-Greene Halleck and James 
Fenimore Cooper. A volume of his poetical works, pub- 
lished in 1836, includes his longest imaginative poem, The 
Culprit Fay, written probably in 1819, and some spirited 
verses entitled The American Flag. D. in New York city, 
Sept. 21, 1890, Н. А.В. 

Drake. SAMUEL GARDNER: antiquarian; b. at. Pittsfield, 
N. H.. Oct. 11. 1798. For many years a school-teacher in a 
country district, he removed in 1828 to Boston, where he 
opened an antiquarian bookstore, the first of its kind in the 
U.S. He was one of the founders of the New England His- 
torical and Genealogical Society, and published, besides 
other works, Indian Biography (18352); The Book of the 
Indians (1833); History and Antiquities of Boston (1826); 
and Annals of Witchcraft in the United States (1569). D. 
in Boston, Mass., June 14, 1875. 


Drakenberg, drauken-bérg (that is, Dragon Moun- 
tain), Range: the highest and longest portion of the series 
of mountain buttresses in South Africa running nearly par- 
allel with the coast of the Indian Ocean and forming the 
divide between the river systems tributary to the Atlantic 
and those of the Indian Oceans. This sandstone range ex- 
tends, under the name of the Drakenberg, from about 317 
S. lat. to the southern boundary of the Transvaal at a mean 
distance from the sea of about 120 miles. [ts southeast 
slopes, exposed to abundant rain, are greatly worn by denu- 
dation, and show many valleys and jagged peaks, some of 
Which are imposing summits—e. g. Giant Castle, 9,657 feet; 
Champagne Castle, 10.357 feet: and Monts aux Sources, 10,- 
000 fect. Presenting from the coast regions every appear- 
ance of a mountain-range, it largely loses this aspect. when 
viewed from the plateau on the other side of the mountains, 
where the higher peaks alone rise impressively above the 
general level. C. C. ADAMS. 


Drakenborch, draa ken-hor£zh, ARNOLD, von: philologist ; 
b. in Utrecht, Holland, Jan. 1, 1664: Professor of Classical 
Languages there; edited, with notes, an edition of Lévy (17 
vols., Stuttgart, 1828), which is still of great value. D. at 
Utrecht Jan. 16, 1745. А. С. 


Dram: See ОвАснм. . 


Drama, draa' ma [Gr. dpaua. action, deriv. of фра». do]: 
originally the exhibition of human actions (especially those 
which reveal the feelings and passions) upon the stage. The 
ancient Greek drama, comedy as well as tragedy, had its 
origin in the worship of Bacchus (Dionysus). The Dionysian 
dithyrambs sung at the festivals of Bacchus sometimes ex- 
pressed wild and boisterous gavety, at other times passionate 
sorrow. From the former was at length developed the old 
Greek comedy, which may be said to have attained its high- 
est perfection in the plays of ARISTOPHANES (g. 1.): from the 
latter arose the Greek tragedy, which found its most perfect 
expression in the immortal works of ;Eschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides. 

The Roman drama was derived from the Greek, to which, 
in the opinion of all the most distinguished critics, it was 
much inferior. The most celebrated Roman dramatic poets, 
Plautus and Terence, appear to have taken Menander and 
Philemon (of the New Greek comedy) as their models, and 
their productions have exercised considerable influence on 
the modern comedy. In tragedy ancient Rome produced 
one truly great poet, Seneca. 

The Hindu drama, quite independent of the drama of En- 
rope in its origin, has — some works of great merit, 
the most celebrated of which is the Sakoontalâ, or the Lost 
fing, of Kálidása (who is supposed to have lived about 50 
B. C.)J—a work which has received the highest commendation 
from some of the most eminent critics of modern Europe, 
and has been pronounced worthy of the genius of Shakspeare, 
This remarkable production, instead of being divided into 
five acts, like the classic and modern drama, consists of seven 
acts, 

The Chinese also have a drama, but greatly differing in 
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some respects from that of the Western nations; a single 
piece being often extended through no inconsiderable por- 
tions of several successive days. 

In modern times the drama has been cultivated with suc- 
cess, it may be said, by all the principal European nations, 
but more especially by the Italians, the Spaniards, the 
French, the English, and the Germans. For а long period 
the French were generally supposed to surpass all other 
nations in the genius and skill of their dramatie writers, as 
well as in the admirable performance of their actors. The 
French crities usually insisted on the strictest adherence to 
the rules of the classic drama, and particularly to what are 
commonly termed “the three unities" Until the time of 
Lessing the German theater was searcely more than a re- 
flection of that of Paris, but that great author and critic 
taught his countrymen to throw off the trammels and affee- 
tations of a foreign school, and to give entire freedom to 
the cultivation of the national genius. Since that time the 
German authors, taking the English for their model rather 
than the French, but without servilelv following any, have 
produced the finest. dramatie works that have н їп 
Europe since the time of Shakspeare. Among the German 
dramatic writers, Goethe and Schiller, by universal consent, 
occupy the foremost rank. Denmark has also produced 
some eminent dramatic writers, among whom OHLEN- 
SCHLAGER (4. v.) is the most celebrated. Italy сап scarcely 
be said to have produced any dramatic poets of the highest. 
order; among her best are. perhaps Goldoni in comedy, and 
Alfieri, Manzoni. and Silvio Pellico in tragedy. The Span- 
ish drama has given to the world many productions display- 
ing rare genius, but none that are worthy to be placed by the 
side of the greatest dramatic works of Greece, England, 
Germany, or France. The most celebrated names in Span- 
ish dramatic literature are those of Lope de Vega and Cal- 
deron, the former surpassing all that is recorded in the his- 
tory of the human mind in the marvelous fertility of his 
genius; the latter pre-eminent for the brillianey of his im- 
agination, as well as for the fertility of his invention, but 
neither of them producing any work of the highest order. 

The French drama justly holds a high place in European 
literature, It is not too much to say that in comedy the 
writers of no other nation, either in ancient or modern 
times, have equaled the French. The best plays of Mo- 
lière may be said to be not only unrivaled, but unapproached, 
by those of any other author, Shakspeare, Goethe, and Schiller 
excepted, In tragedy, Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire all ex- 
hibit. genius of the highest order, but Racine, in the natural, 
graceful simplicity, as well as in the exquisite finish, of his 
productions is generally admitted to have approached most 
nearly to the best specimens of the ancient Greek tragedy. 

Though the dramatic literature of England presents us 
with fewer writers of the highest order than that of France, 
the former can boast of one whose dramatic genius sur- 
passes everything to be found in ancient or in modern 
times. While in his best comedies Shakspeare is perhaps 
not inferior to Molière, in his tragedies, not. merely in the 
exhibition of the conflict of the mightiest human passions, 
but also in his representation of the workings of the most 
intricate апа subtlest of human motives, he has no equal. 

In the opinion of many critics the highest exhibition of 
poetic genius is to be found in the tragie drama, which nat- 
urally combines the fire апа passion of lyric inspiration 
with that representation of outward circumstances, conduet, 
aud events which belongs to epie poetry. It thus unites 
every advantage for the exhibition of human character. It 
not only shows us the external conduct, but in the various 
soliloquies and discourses of the dramatis persone it reveals 
to us the hidden thoughts and passions of the seul. In this 
last respect it has a great superiority over epic poetry, in 
which, though the expression of feeling occasionally occurs, 
it is always made subordinate to the events of the story. 
See THEATER. 


Dram’men: seaport-town of Norway; in Aggershuus; on | 
both sides of the river Drammen, near its entrance into the 
Christiania Fiord; about 24 miles S. W. of Christiania (see 
map of Norway and Sweden, ref. 10-C). It has a college, 
extensive sawmills, and manufactures of chicory, saileloth, 
ropes, ete, Large quantities of timber are exported from 
this port. Pop. (1891) 20,684. 


Draper, Anprew SLOAN, LL. D.: lawyer and educator: 
b. at Westford, N. Y., June 21, 1848; educated in the pub- 
lie schools, Albany Academy, and the law departinent of 
Union University; practiced law in Albany 1871-84; mem- 
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ber of school board in Albany 1878-81; member New York 
Legislature 1881; one of the judges of the U. S. court of 
Alabama claims 1884-86 ; superintendent of public instrue- 
tion, New York, 1886-92 : LL. D.. Colgate University, 1800; 
elected superintendent of schools in Cleveland 1892; presi- 
dent of the University of Illinois 1894; has published What 
Ought the Common Schools to do ? How Can it be Done ? 
(1886); How fo. Improve the Country Schools (1887); The 
Powers and Obligations of Teachers (1881); School Admin- 
istration in Large Cities (A888); The Indian Problem of the 
State of New York (1888); The Origin and Development of 
the New York Common School System (1889); A Teaching 
Profession (1890); The Authority of the State tn the Edu- 
cation of her Children (1390); The Legal Statua of the Pub- 
lie Schools (1890) : The Normal and Training School System 
of New York (1891); The Responsibility and Authority of 
Trustees (1801); American Schools for American Citizenship 
(1891) ; Public School Pioneering in New York and Massa- 
chusetts (1892), C. Н. THURBER. 


Draper, DanieL, M. E., Ph. D.: meteorologist; b. in New 
York city, Apr. 2, 1841: son of Prof. John W. Draper, and 
brother of Dr. Henry Draper; educated in New York city, 
and obtained his doctorate from the New York University. 
From 1857 for several vears he assisted his brother Henry 
in his observatory at Hastings on the Hudson. From 1860 
he served an apprenticeship of five vears at the Novelty 
Iron Works, passing through the foundry, mechanical shops, 
and drawing-room, In 1865-66 he was assistant port-engi- 
neer of the Star line of steamships to New Ое In 
1867-68 he was amanuensis to his father in the preparation 
of the Intellectual Development of Europe and the Civil 
War in America, In 1869 he was appointed director of the 
New York Meteorological Observatory, in which position 
he has since remained and distinguished himself by the care 
with which he has conducted the work of the observatory, 
and by his success in the invention and construction of self- 
registering meteorologieal instruments. Не has also issued 
annually an excellent report. of the work of his institution, 
in which are given many discussions of meteorological top- 
ies. [In particular his paper on the Cause of Pneumonia has 
attracted much attention, and been translated into several 
languages. M. W. Н. 


Draper, Hexry, M. D., LL. D.: scientist; b. in Prince 
Edward eo, Va., Mar. 7, 1837; son of John William Draper ; 
graduated at the medical department of the University of 
the City of New York in 1858; became Professor of Physi- 
ology there in 1860. and also Professor of Physiology and 
Analytical Chemistry in the scientific department. He 
published On the Construction of a Silvered-gluss Telescope 
and Tert-book of Chemistry (A864). He devoted much at- 
tention to photographic and spectroscopic examinations of 
the moon and other heavenly bodies. D. in New York city, 
Nov. 20, 1882. 


Draper, JOHN CHRISTOPHER, M. D., LL. D.: physiologist 
and chemist; b. in Prince Edward co., Va.. Mar. 31, 1835; 
& son of John William Draper: graduated in 1857 from the 
medical departinent of the University of the City of New 
York: Professor of Physiology there 1858-60; subsequently 
Professor of Chemistry in the Cooper Union, Professor of 
Chemistry in University Medical College, and of Physiology 
and Natural History in College of City of New York; pub- 
lished On Respiration and Tert-book on Anatomy, Physiol- 
ogy, and Hygiene (New York, 1560). D. in New York city, 
Dec. 20, 1895. 


Draper, Jons Wirtiaw, M. D, LL. D.: chemist and 
writer: b. near. Liverpool, England, May 5, 1811: educated 
at the University of London, and emigrated to the U. N. in 
1833. He graduated as M. D. in the University of Pennsvl- 
vania in 1530; was Professor of Chemistry and Physiology 
at Hampden-Sidney College 1836-39, and became Professor 
of Chemistry in the University of New York in 1839. In 
1841 he was appointed. Professor of Chemistry in the newly 
founded medical department of that university, In. 1800 
he took the first photographic portrait ever taken from the 
life. He discovered many of the fundamental facts of spec- 
trum analysis, and published them 1841-50. He published 
Human Physiology, Statistreal and Dunamical, of the Con- 
ditions and Course of Life in Man (1856); History of the 
Intellectual Development of Europe (863): and History of 
the American Cred War (3 vols, 1567-63), and numerous 
monographs on mathematics, chemistry, and optics. D. at 
Hastings on the Hudson, N. Y., dam. 4, 1882, 
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Draper, Lyman COPELAND: antiquarian: b. near Buffalo, 
N. Y., Sept. 4, 1815; as secretary he edited the Collections 
of the Wisconsin Historical Society : State superintendent 
of publie instruction, Wisconsin, 1858—59; largely instru- 
mental in the collection of the State Historical Library at 
Madison of about 120,000 volumes. Author of Madison, the 
Capital of Wisconsin (1857); Kingsa Mountain, its Heroes 
(1881); Essay on the Autograph Collection of the Sryners of 
the Declaration of Independence and of the Constitution 
(1889). D. Aug. 26, 1891. C. H.T. 


Draper, WiLLiAM HENRY: Canadian jurist; b. near Len- 
don, England, Mar. 11, 1801, and removed to Canada in 1820. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1828; became member of the 
Legislative Council in 1837; solicitor-general of Upper 
Canada in 1838, and afterward attorney-general. He was 
appointed puisne judge, court of queen's bench, in 197; 
chief justice court of common pleas in 1856; chief justice 
of Upper Canada in 1863; and president court of errors 
and appeals in 1869. He was a brilliant and eloquent 
speaker. D. in Toronto, Nov. 3, 1877. кп, MACDONALD. 


Drapery [O. Fr. draperie, deriv. of drap, cloth: Ital. 
drappo < Lat. drappus. possibly of Germ. origin]: cloth or 
woolen stuffs, clothing, or apparel. The dealers in such 
commodities are called drapers in England. Drapery in 
painting and seulpture is the clothing appin to the hu- 
man figure, the various costumes and modes of dress used 
by different nations and classes of people. The ancient 
Greeks, although they often executed nude statues of heres 
and gods, surpassed all other artists in the representation 
of drapery and costume. Theart of disposing the folds of 
drapery forms a considerable part of the painter's and seulp- 
tors study, and requires good taste and judgment. See 
COSTUME. 


Draught (of a chimney): See CHIMNEY. 
Draughts: See CHECKERS. 


Drave (anc. Dravus; in Germ. Drau: Slavonie Drara): в 
river of Europe; rises in the Tyrol, and flows nearly east- 
ward, through Carinthia and Styria, to the western frontier 
of Hungary. It afterward runs southeast ward, and forms 
the boundary between Hungary on the left and Croatia aud 
Slavonia on the right, until it enters the Danube 14 miles 
E. of Essek. Its total length is nearly 400 miles It is 
navigable for over 200 miles, 


Dravid'ian Languages: a family of languages formerly 
called Tamulie, from Tamil, the chief member of the group. 
The objection to this name was that it was not sufficiently 
comprehensive, Dravidian is not aitogether free from the 
same objection, for the name which the Aryans first gave to 
this family was “ Andhra-Drivida-Basha,” which means 
“Тһе Telugu-Tamil Language.” Nevertheless, Dravidian 
has become the generally accepted term for this group. 

Scholars have been divided as to the relation which the 
Dravidians sustain to the Aryans. Carey, Colebrooke, Pope, 
and others have claimed that they were of Aryan origin, and 
that their language was an offshoot of Sanskrit. On the 
other hand, Rask, Norris, Max Müller, Caldwell, and others 
claim to have demonstrated that the Dravidian languages 
are independent of Sanskrit, except that they have ber 
rowed largely from the Sanskrit vocabulary. What Trench 
says of the contribution of Anglo-Saxon and Latin to Eng- 
lish may be said with equal truth respecting the relation ard 
proportion which the Dravidian and Sanskrit elements bear 
to аш, Telugu, ete. “ All its joints its whole articula- 
tion, its sinews, and its ligaments, the great body of artic 
pronouns, conjunctions, prepositions, numerals, auxilary 
verbs, all smaller words which serve to knit together and 
bind the larger into sentences, these, not to speak of the 
grammatical structure,” are exclusively Dravidian, The 
Sanskrit * has contributed its tale of bricks. уса its polished 
hewn stones, but the mortar, with all that holds and binds 
these together, and constitutes them into a house," is Dri- 
vidian. 

A few of the distinctive characteristies of the Dravidian 
languages are as follows: The verb occupies the last place 
in the sentence. Ле struck me is rendered Ле me strue*. 
Prepositions become postpositions, To men becomes тел 
fo, Nouns are inflected by means of postpesitions, The 
first person plural lias two pronouns, one of which includes 
and the other excludes the person addressed. Relative par- 
ticiples are used instead of relative pronouns, The peran 
who came is rendered the who came person. There is n? 
passive voice, 
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The territory covered by the Dravidian languages is, in 
general, the whole of the Indian peninsula, from the Vind- 
hya Mountains, in the north, to Cape Comorin, in the south, 
and also the northern half of the island of Ceylon. 

The number of Dravidian languages is twelve—Tamil. 
Telugu. Malayalam, Canarese, Tulu, Tuda, Kudagu, Kota, 
Gond, Khond, Oraon, and Rajmahal, Of these only the 
first four are cultivated languages, though Cust and others 
include also Tulu and Kudagu. As Tamil is undoubtedly 
the representative member of the Dravidian group, a fuller 
account of it may be desirable, Telugu, though second only 
to Tamil, need not be so fully discussed, and the remaining 
members need but the briefest mention, 

Tumil.—lamil was spoken in India before the Aryan in- 
vasions took расе, ог probably a thousand years. before 
Christ. But when the Aryans entered India the Tamils 
were driven south, and now occupy the country ving be- 
tween Саре Comorin, in the extreme south, and Lake Puli- 
eat, about 25 miles N. of Madras, and. inland from the Bay 
of Bengal about half-way across the peninsula, where it 
joins the Canarese country, It is also the language spoken 
in the northern half of the island of Ceylon. The number 
of people speaking Tamil is about 16.000.000. 

here are two kinds of Tamil—the classical and the collo- 
quial—and they are almost as different as Latin and Italian, 
It is the most copious as well as the most highly cultivated 
of the Dravidian languages. On this point Dr. Caldwell 
says: “ The extraordinary copiousness of the Tamil vocabu- 
lary is shown by the fact that a school lexicon of the Tamil 
language, published by the American missionaries at Jafna, 
contains no less than 58,500 words; notwithstanding which 
it would be necessary to add several thousands of technical 
terms, besides provincialisms, and thousands upon thou- 
sands of authorized compounds, in order to —— the list 
complete.” It also has an enormous number of synonyms, 
There is reason to believe that ancient Tamil and Malaya- 
lam were identical; and there are the clearest evidences 
that the cultivation of the other Dravidian languages was 
long subsequent to Tamil. This is proved by the early 
Tamil inscriptions which exist. These are always in the 
Tamil character, and no Sanskrit inscriptions are to be met 
with in the Tamil country earlier than the fourteenth сеп- 
tury. This is not the case with the inscriptions of the other 
Dravidian languages. Dr. Caldwell also finds numerous 
names of places which he savs are petrified into Greek and 
Latin names. This shows both the antiquity of Tamil and 
the early date at which India began to be known to Euro- 
peans. 

Telugu.—Telugu ranks at least second among the Dra- 
vidian languages. Tamil is probably older, as it certainly 
is more copious and more independent of foreign words, In 
euphony and meledious sweetness, however, Telugu de- 
servedly holds the first place. From this latter quality it 
has been likened to Italian, and has. in fact, been called the 
"Italian of the East." As might be expected. from the 


оташ influence of the Aryans, the Telugu, in common 
with the Tamil and other Dravidian languages, has incor- 


porated a large number of Sanskrit terms. Of the higher 
or literary Telugu fully one-third of the vocabulary is San- 
skrit. The proportion is less, however, in the language of 
the common people. It is chiefly because of this large San- 
skrit element in the Dravidian languages that some have 
claimed for them an Aryan origin. 

The Telugu country was originally divided into two king- 
doms—the Andhras and the Kalingas, The former occupied 
the interior and northern portion of the country. The lat- 
ter occupied. the seaboard, and although less known to the 
Arvaus, who gave the name Andhras to both nations, vet it 
is to the Kalingas that the name Telugu is to be traced. 
From Kalinga came Talinga and Tenugu—the name which 
is even now frequently applied to the language by some 
wundits. But the favorite derivation of Telugu pundits for 
l'elugu is Trilinga, or country of the three lingas. These 
three celebrated lingas, or stone emblems of the divine crea- 
tive power, are said to be at Kalahastry in the south, Sree- 
salem in the west, and Dracharamu in the north. A better 
known boundary is Pulieat in the south, Chicachole in the 
north, and Udgiri in the west. The country thus described 
contains about 73,728 sq. miles. 

Canarese.—Canarese claims the third place among the 
Dravidian group. Its territory is W. of the Telugu coun- 
try, S. of the Mahratta, and includes the Mysore plateau 
and portions of the Nizam's territory. The people speaking 
Canarese number about 10,000,000. In common with Tamil 
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and Telugu, Canarese has a classical and colloquial dialect. 
The dialect of the Budagas, a numerous tribe inhabiting 
the Neilgherry hills, is a very ancient опе, The Canarese 
character has a very close resemblance to the Telugu. 

AMalayalum.—Malavalam: is spoken. along the Malabar 
coast, and includes the native states of Travancore and 
Cochin, Caldwell places Malayalam second in the list of 
Dravidian languages, because of its close resemblance to 
Tamil. Cust, on the other hand, regards it as simply an 
offshoot. of Tamil, though greatly altered, and for that very 
reason puts it fourth in the list. Malayalam is the language 
of the 300,000 Syrian Christians who dwell there. There is 
also a colony of white Jews who have lived there from a 
very early period. ‘Phe population of the Malayalam coun- 
try is about 4.000.000. Malayalam has a larger proportion 
of Sanskrit words than any other of the Dravidian йиш. 

Tulu.—Ahhough Tulu has neither a character of its own, 
the Canarese character. being used, nor а literature, yet 
Caldwell and others claim that it belongs to the cultivated 
languages, The number of people speaking Tulu is so 
small and they are so mixed with other tribes that the lan- 
guage will probably soon disappear. 

A udagu.—lhis also is regarded by Caldwell and Cust as 
being a cultivated language, but like the Tulu, it has neither 
character nor literature, and hence the claim is a doubtful 
oue, The name Kudagu is seldom heard in India, Curg 
being the modern name of the country, Like the Tudas, the 

wople practice polyandry and worship demons, The proba- 
ilities are that both people and language will soon be extinct. 

Tuda.—l'uda or Toda is the language of a rude tribe 
who claim to be the original owners of the Neilgherry hills. 
Their claim, however, is denied, and the probability is that 
they were early emigrants to the hills from the Canarese 
country, and their language is probably a corruption of 
Canarese,. They number only about 700; they practice poly- 
andry, and are fast dying out. 

Ао. — ће Kotas are a small tribe of people of a very 
low type. They are, however, an industrious, peaceful peo- 
ple. dwelling among the Todas on the Neilgherries. They 
pay a small tribute to the Todas, who claim to be the lords 
of the hills. Like the Toda, the language is allied to the 
Canarese, It has no independent character of its own, nor 
апу literature. 

Gond.—The Gonds are a wild jungle people, number- 
ing about 1.500.000, and occupy the hill country now in- 
cluded in the Central Provinces. Thev are divided into a 
number of tribes, four of which are called Koitors, and this is 
the name which the Gonds, as à whole, prefer to call them- 
selves. To the missionaries who have settled among them 
we are indebted for nearly all that is known of the Gonds, 

Ahond.—The Khonds are a wild people inhabiting the 
hilly parts of Orissa. Up to а very recent date they prac- 
ticed human sacrifices, the name Khond is traced by some 
tothe Telugu word konda, meaning a hill. But the Telu- 
gus do not call the people Khonds, but Gonds, and as they 
call themselves Kus, the derivation from konda is at least 
doubtful. The number of Khonds is about 150,000. 

Oraon.— The Oraons number about 275,000, and oceup 
the district of Chutia Nagpur in the province of Bencal. 
The language, though clearly Dravidian, is surrounded by 
the Aryan to such an extent that it has not only incorpo- 
rated a large number of Arvan words, but even the pronun- 
ciation and orthography have been modified. Although it 
retains the chief characteristics of the Dravidian languages, 
yet, since it has neither a character of its own nor a litera- 
ture. it will scarcely survive the struggle for life. 

Rajmahal,—This is the name of a mountaineer tribe oc- 
eupying the hills of the same name in the Province of Ben- 
gal. The language is Dravidian, though the Santals, who 
occupy portions of the same hills, are not Dravidians, but 
Kolarians. Another name for Rajmahal is Mauler, but the 
common name is Rajmahal. Very little is known about 
the language. A few vocabularies have been compiled, but 
it is not at all likely that the language can survive. 

The number of people speaking the Dravidian languages 
as above enumerated may be estimated as follows: 


Tamil.......... 16,000,000 Kota........... 1.112 
Telugu..... .... 17,000,000 Gond........... 1,500,000 
Canarese.,....... 10,000,000 Khond.......... 150.000 
Malayalam...... 4,000,000 Oraon... ...... 275,000 
Tulu........... 800,000 Rajmahal....... 41,000 
Kudagu......... 150.000 —--— 
азо аи 700 Total......... 49,417,812 
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According to this estimate the Dravidian races may be 
put down at not far from fifty millions, 

BipLioGRAPHY.—R. Caldwell, The Comparative Grammar 
of the Dravidian Languages ; Dr. Bowen, Tamil Language 
and Literature (Calcutta Review, vol. xxv.-); Dr. Hunt- 
er's Comparative Dictionary of the Non-Aryan Languages 
of India; К. №. Cust, The Modern Languages of the East 

ndies; Introduction to Brown's Telugu Dictionary Dr. 
Winslow's Tamil Dictionary. D. Downie. 


Dravidian Literature: Tamil literature is of consider- 
able extent. The more ancient portion of it was composed 
in verse, Workson grammar, medicine, theology, science, or 
art were, by the universal law of eustom, written in verse. 
It is only of late years that Tamil prose has been cultivated to 
any considerable extent. Concerning the precise date of 
the rise of Tamil literature nothing is known with certainty. 
The ripest Tamil scholars can do no more than guess when 
any question of date comes up respecting the ancient works 
or their authors. One of the oldest, as well as one of the great- 
est, of Tamil poems is entitled the Aural. It was composed 
by Tiruvalluvar, à pariah, and probably was written be- 
forethe tenth century A. D. 

The following is one of the stanzas of the Aural: 

The flute is sweet ; the lute is sweet say they 
Who have never heard the prattle of their own children. 

Another celebrated poem is the Ramdyana, in Tamil. 
The version is by Kamban, one of the most fluent and or- 
nate of the Tamil classical writers. The Tamil Ramdyana 
is not a slavish translation of Valmiki's Sanskrit epic, but 
it is rather an adaptation of it in Tamil. Two other famous 
Tamil poets of Kamban’s time are Pugalendi and Ottakkut- 
tan. Apparently there did not arise any great Tamil au- 
thors until two centuries after the death of Kamban, when 
there was a literary revival. А new poet, Athivirarama 
Pándya, now flourished, and this elegant writer produced 
the Neidadam, the Küsikandam, and Vettri Verkei—the 
latter a small poem which has attained enormous popular- 
itv. About this time, too, Villiputturár translated the 
Sanskrit Mahabharata into Tamil verse. At this period 
also was probably composed the most noteworthy of the 
Vedantie poems in Tamil, the Gnâna Vásishtham. Not 
much later than thistime were written those poems, full of 
similes and metaphors and pleasant moral aphorisms, which 
are taught in every Tamil vernacular school in the Madras 
presidency. 

Since the beginning of the eighteenth century several 
writers of the highest eminence have flourished in the Tamil 
country. Among these Tayumánavar, of Trichinopoly, and 
Beschi, of Madura, have left an imprint of their genius on 
the literature of Tamil which will not be erased as long as 
that literature exists. Tayumünavar is perhaps the purest 
and most chaste of Tamil writers; his style is a model of 
elegant simplicity. His poems have a high philosophic and 
religious tone, and in some of them distinet traces of Chris- 
tian ideas are to be met with. Beschi composed a large 
number of controversial treatises, as well as a Tamil sa- 
tirical novelette, the first in the language. It is greatly 
owing to him that Tamil now possesses a prose literature. 
But it was especially as a poet that he left his mark upon 
Tamil. His great poem the Tembavani is recognized by 
the most learned Hindus as a Tamil classic of the highest 
merit. Brahman pundits named him Vira Mamuni, “the 
heroie devotee."  Sinee Beschi's time the literature of 
Southern India has been enlarging itself at a prodigious 
rate, but, though a large number of works has been pro- 
duced, their quality has sadly fallen off. The Tamil Bible, 
translated and published under the auspices of the Madras 
Bible Society, is acknowledged to be а work of rare scholar- 
ship and a most faithful rendering of the sacred Word. 
The Madras Religious Tract and Book Society has also pub- 
lished a large number of Tamil and Telugu works, pre- 
pared chiefly by missionaries and native Christian scholars, 
and a school lexicon in the Tamil language is published by 
the American missionaries at Jafna. Like Tamil, Telugu 
has a considerable literature, including all the great epic 

ems of the Hindus. In the library of Brown University, 

rovidence, R. L, there is a copy of the Mahábharata in 
eight volumes, written in Sanskrit in the Telugu charac- 
ter on palm leaf. William Carey, the Baptist missionary, 
was the first to translate the New Testament into Telugu. 
The missionaries of the London Missionary Society were 
the first to translate the whole Bible. 

Canarese literature is not extensive, but it has a number 
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of linguistic books, and the Bible has been translated into 
the language. There is a grammar of the Tulu language, 
Certain portions of the Bible have been translated into 
Ghond, and a brief grammar and vocabulary of that lan- 
guage has been published by Rev. J. Dawson, of Allahabad. 
A few Khond books have been written in the Uriya charac- 
ter, and a few vocabularies of the Rajmahal language have 
been compiled. D. Downt. 


Drawback : in commerce, a paying back or remitting of 
money paid as duty, freight, or other charge. The term is 
especially applied (а) to the refunding or remitting by a 
common carrier of a part of the regular freight charges paid 
by the shipper, so that he really pays less for the services 
rendered that another person or persons is charged for 
similar services; (b) to an allowance made by the govern- 
ment to merchants on the re-exportation of certain import- 
ed goods liable to duties; also a repayment or remission 
of a duty laid on any article produced in a country and 
suitable for the foreign market, when such article is entered 
for exportation. In some cases this allowance or remission 
consists of the whole of the customs or excise duties; in 
others, of a part only. Inthe U.S. drawback has been regu- 
lated by various acts of Congress. Such duties are, of 
course, an enhancement of the natural price of the com- 
modity on which they are imposed. The object of the allow- 
ance or remission is to establish or аа а trade with 
foreign countries in the commodity. Adam Smith, in his 
Wealth of Nations, thus speaks of the remission or repay- 
ment of the latter form of duty: * To allow,” he says, “the 
merchant to draw back, upon exportation, either the whole 
or a part of whatever excise or inland duty is imposed upon 
domestic industry, can never occasion the exportation of a 
greater quantity of goods than what would have been ex- 
ported had no duty been imposed. Such encouragements 
do not tend to turn toward any particular employment a 
greater share of the capital of the country than what would 
go to that employment of its own accord, but only to hinder 
the duty from driving away any part of that share to other 
employments. They tend not to overturn that balance 
which naturally establishes itself among all the various em- 
р руле of the society, but to hinder it being overturned 
yy the duty; they tend not to destroy, but to preserve what 
it is in most cases advantageous to preserve, the natural 
division and distribution of labor in the society.” These 
remarks are subject to this qualification: provided the 
drawback is equally applicable to all domestic produc- 
tions that are sought to be exported. It might, perhaps be 
shown also, by experience, that the practice of giving draw- 
backs is liable to abuse ; for, supposing a great fall in the 
value of some excisable article. it may be exported with a 
view, partly or entirely, to get the drawback. An important 
species of commerce would thus be fostered. Of course the 
government must guard against deceptions by exercising 
an oversight of the packing, weighing, tying and sealing of 
such goods, of their ownership, of the time when such goods 
were charged with the duties, and of the exportation ; and 
in some particulars it requires a verification by oath. 

Revised by T. D. Woo sty. 

Drawbridge: a bridge which can be drawn back, lifted 

up, or swung around so as to prevent travel over it (as at 
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Tower bridge, London, England. 


the portals of fortifications) or to allow vessels to pass. The 
swing or piros drawbridges аге in most common use, an 
these will be found described in the article Braes. A 
rolling drawbridge is placed on friction rollers, and the 
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shore end is counterweighted so that if ean easily be drawn 
back ; these have been used but to a limited extent and only 
for very short spans. Lifting drawbridges consist of one or 
two leaves, or spans, Which turn in a vertical plane; these have 
also been little used, but there are two which deserve notice, 

The Tower bridge across the Thames in London has two 
movable leaves, each of which is 50 feet wide, 100 feet long, 
and 950 tous in weight. When closed these form a roadway 
29 feet above the water and 200 feet in span, When they 
are opened to allow the passage of vessels, foot passengers 
сап cross over by ascending in elevators, situated in the 
towers, to a permanent foot bridge placed 135 feet above 
the water, This structure has also two side spans of 270 
feet each. Its total cost is stated at about 32,000,000. 

A lifting railroad drawbridge was completed in 1892 at 
the crossing of the New York Central and. Hudson River 
К. R. over the Harlem river at. 134th Street, New York. It 
is а double-tracked structure 93 feet long. The tower which 
carries the lifting machinery is 120 feet high. The bridge 
has two counterbalance weights of 45 tons each, and it can 
be raised or lowered in twenty seconds. See BRIDGES. 

MANSFIELD MERRIMAN, 


Drawee’ and Draw'er: See Вил, or EXCHANGE. 


Drawing: originally delineation, or representation, de- 
scription, ete., bv means of lines. By extension, the repre- 
sentation of solid objects on a plane surface, by means of 
lines and tints, and by contrast and gradation of dark and 
light. In this sense drawing is the applying of lines and 
tints to a flat surface in such a way that a picture shail ap- 
pear there. But the original sense is also in use, and. the 
drawing of an engineering draughtsman does not produce a 
picture of à machine or a canal-lock, but. a conventional 
diagram by means of which the machine, ete., may be eor- 
rectly made or put together. In like manner architectural 
drawing, as of a plan or section, will not. produce a picture 
of a house or of any part of onc. These kinds of drawing, by 
means of straight ruled lines curves drawn mechanically, 
ete. are generally spoken of as mechanical drawing. Per- 
spective and isometrical perspective are varieties. of me- 
chanical drawing, because they are produced by rule and 
with the general use of Instruments of accuracy, but their 
purpose is the representation of objects neurly as they look 
to the eve, so that these methods approach artistic or free- 
hand drawing in their results. This last is the kind of 
drawing usually meant when the word is used alone. 

Such free-hand drawing may be done with the lead-pencil, 
with what are called crayons (see CRAYON), with powdered 
crayon or sauce and the stump or esfompe, which spreads 
the black powder over the paper, and may produce very 
delicate gradations, with a hard point on tinted paper (see 
SILVER-POINT), with pen and ink, with the brush and india- 
ink or sepia, or bister or other one-colored material, and, 
finally, with precisely similar materials, but of several or 
many colors. There are also some curious and unusual meth- 
ods of drawing, as with a hot metal point which burns and 
chars a smooth surface of wood. Moreover, it is really draw- 
ing that an etcher does on the surface of his varnish, or a 
dry-point engraver on the copper, though it may be doubt- 
ful whether the term should be employed for engraving with 
the burin. See ENGRAVING. 

The concrete term a drawing is applied to any piece of 
the meehanical work of architectural, engineering, or ma- 
chinist draughtsmen, also to the slightest scrawls or feeble 
attempts of children and savages, and in writing and talk- 
ing about the fine arts, to all pictures on a flat surface, not 
incised nor in relief, except oil-paintings, frescoes, the larger 
and more elaborate paintings on walls of any kind, and the 
more elaborate tempera pictures of old times, Thus in the 
exhibitions and studios it is eustomary to use picture for an 
oil-painting and drawing for a water-color. 

RUSSELL STURGIS. 


Drayton, Micwaetu: poet; b. at Hartshill, Warwickshire, 
England, in 1563. His chief work is Poly-Olbion (1613), a 
— description of the mountains, rivers, valleys, and 

orests of Great Britain, with the traditions connected with 

them. He was appointed poet-laureate in 1626. Among 
his numerous works are The Barons’ Wars (1596), an his- 
torical poem somewhat tedious in character but containing 
many fine passages ; Poems, Lyric and Heroic (1606); Nym- 
phidia, a fairy poem (1627); and The Muses’ Elysium 
(1630). D. in 1031. 

Drayton, WitLLIAM Henry: statesman; b. in South Caro- 
lina, Sept., 1742. He wrote political works, was chosen 
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chief justice of South Carolina in 1776, апа president of 
that State in 1777. In 1778 he became a member of the 
Continental Congress, D. in Philadelphia, Sept. 3, 1779, 
leaving in MS. a History of the Revolution, which was pub- 
lished by his son (2 vols., 1821). 

Dream: a series of thoughts, feelings, and acts of the im- 
agination occurring in sleep, In some cases the reasoning 
powers are abnormally active in dreams, but in general the 
mental action is incongruous. Dreams usually are evidence 
of ee sleep. They tuke their character from some 
preceding state of the mind, and are often modified by the 
conditions of the health. The Bible speaks of dreams as 
being sometimes prophetic or suggestive of future events. 
This belief has prevailed in all ages and countries, and there 
are numerous modern examples, apparently well authenti- 
cated, which would appear to favor this hypothesis. The 
interpretation of dreams was a part of the business of the 
soothsayers at the royal courts of Egypt, Babylon, and other 
ancient nations, See SLEEP. 

Dredges and Dredging: the machines апа operations 
2 in removing submerged obstructions by mechan- 
ical means rather than by utilizing the natural forces of 
eurrents and tides, as in scouring. 

The material may be lifted entirely from its site by vari- 
ous Classes of dredges known as the бат and spoon, dipper, 
clam-shell, ladder, grapple, and others, which hoist a definite 
quantity of rock or earth at each movement; or it may be 
raised by vacuum, sand, or centrifugal pumps, and be ejected 
into barges or directly upon the neighboring shores through 
conduits: or it may be merely dragged off the reefs ог bars 
by scrapers or scoops into deeper water adjacent to the lo- 
eality, 

The earlier forms of these machines as used by the Ital- 
ians and Dutch were crude, limited. and expensive. The bag 
and spoon dredge, the simplest and earliest form, was mue 
used on the shallow canals and ditches of Holland. It. con- 
sisted merely of a leather sack laced to an iron ring of about 
2 feet in diameter, having a cutting edge. It was operated 
by a pole, which served as a guide, while a rope fastened to 
the ring served to drag it along the side of the scow, аб the 
bow of which a winch was fastened. A similar device was 
used on the Fossdyke Canal in England for removing 135,- 
000 tons of soft material. It is slow and very limited in 
appli ‘ation, 

The scraper consists merely of a scoop of iron or steel 
attached to the lower end of a beam, which is pivoted at its 
upper end to a seow, It is operated by towing or draggin 
the seow over the bar, from which the material is scrapec 
off mechanically. It is a very inefficient device in this form, 
and the results are not permanent where there is a current. 
The earlier form of scraper dredges consisted of two barges 
moored on AE banks of the channel to be improved, 
and connected by ropes running over pulleys. А bucket 
was suspended by ehains so as to traverse the interval be- 
tween the boats, across the bottom of which it was drawn 
by а windlass and crab operated by six men for the full 
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bucket and two for the empty. This process was in use on 
the river Tay in Scotland until 1833, but was primitive and 
prevented navigation during its operation. 

The application of steam to dredging is said to have been 
first made on the Wear at Sunderland, England, in 1796, 
when a machine was made for Mr. Grimshaw by Boulton 
and Watt. 

Ladder or bucket dredges consist of a series of scoops or 
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buckets attached to an endless belt or chain passing over 
the side of the vessel or through an opening amidships, and 
working over pulleys or wheels so arranged that the chain 
can be — or raised to suit various depths of water. 


The buckets descend empty, fill themselves at the bottom, 
and when they rise over the upper wheel discharge into 
troughs leading to scows alongside, | 

Fig. 2 shows a longitudinal section, and Fig. 2a an en- 














Fic. 2. 
larged view of buckets and lower wheel, of a powerful 
steam-dredger used on the river Clyde, Scotland. The hull 


is of boiler plates and angle iron, being 161 feet long, 29 
feet breadth of beam, and 10 feet greatest depth of hold. 
An endless band, carrying 40 dredge-buckets of nearly 14 
cubie feet capacity each, works through a well amidships, 
passing over two wheels, one at either end ofan iron bucket- 
girder 90 feet long, and weighing 125 tons when working, 
inclusive of the contents of the ascending buckets and hoist- 
ingchains. The axis of the upper wheel is stationary at the 
height of about 30 feet above the water, and the girder re- 
volves about this axis sufficiently, by raising and lowering 
the submerged end, to allow the dredging to be carried on 
at any depth from 6 feet to 30 feet. One man, by means of 
a lever on deck, has complete control of raising and lower- 
— bucket-girder. 

y suitable appliances provision is made for moving the 
vessel ahead, astern, and athwartship. Surging heads are 
also fitted to crabs to haul the hopper barges alongside, also 
hand gear to work the surging heads independent of steam. 
Friction gearing is provided and adapted to work these 
moorings at three different speeds. The main gearing and 
girder hoisting gear are also fitted with adjustable friction- 
wheels, to prevent accidents in case of undue strain coming 
on the buckets or girder. This dredger, working at full 
speed in 10 or 15 feet of 
water, can raise about 500 
tons, or 380 cubic yards, 
of ordinary soil per hour. 

The European commis- 
sion employed on the Su- 
lina branch of the Dan- 
ube the open-ended sin- 
gle-ladder machines with 
mud-pumps, such as were 
used also on the Amster- 
dam ship-canal as well as 
at St. Petersburg.* The 
material was conveyed 
through floating tubes 
over dikes 8 feet high. 
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exclusive of gere e and interest on plant. When the 
mud-pumps and distributing-pipes were used the cost was 
increased to 7:5 cents per yard. The season was but 200 
days long, and coal was dear on the lower Danube. In the 
inner port at Boulogne, France, the plant consisted of two 
powerful bucket-ladder dredges, which discharged into hop- 
per barges having a 2-mile haul. The contract price was 
244 cents per yard in the barge. The material was mud and 
sand mixed with 
stones;  underlving 
this was a hard stra- 
tum of clay and 
schist, for which the 
po was 642 cents, 

he buckets were too 
light, and repairs 
were frequently nec- 


essary. 

The first bucket- 
ladder dredge was 
driven by steam at 
Sunderland harbor, 
Oct., 1811, of which 
it was said: “A 
steam-engine of great 
power was erected 
— а floating 
which continually 
drove round a num- 
ber of iron buckets 
fastened to a chain, 
which filled them- 
selves with sand and gravel at the bottom of the harbor, 
and successively emptied themselves at the top of a shaft 
into a spout to receive them. The machine could lift 55 tons 
in thirty-five minutes." "This type gives a very low efficien- 
cy, as most of the power is required’ to run the machinery. 

On the Suez Canal the plant consisted of a ladder d 
with a shoot and supporting girder, about 73 feet in kaak. 
a portion of which is not shown in the illustration. Where 
the banks of the canal were too high to use the long-shoot 
dredger, an elevating apparatus was employed, consisting of 
a portable tramway supported by two parallel lattice gird- 
ers, the lower end, about 10 feet above the water, resting 
upon a barge in the canal, and the shore end, 45 feet above 
the water, upon a truck running upon a railway laid along 
the bank of the canal. In operating this apparatus the 
dredgings are first delivered from the dredge into boxes 
arranged side by side upon a raft or float; the raft is then 
floated under the lower end of the tramway, and the boxes 
are hooked on, one after another, to the lower side of the 
tramway truck, and conveyed to the upper end of the tram- 
way and tipped by steam-power. T is arrangement is 


shown in Fig. 4, а portion of the shore end not being shown 

in the illustration. The tipping is effected by two wheels 

attached to the lower rear ec ge of the box which run upa 
d of the tramway. 


steep incline at the upper en 
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draught. Each machine = 
was operated by a 40- . 





horse-power engine, and 
had а capacity of only 
1,800 cubic yards per 
day of twelve hours in 
favorable ground. The average cost of this dredging was 





Wheel Dredgers.—Instead of an endless chain to carry 


6'2 cents per cubic yard, and for towing 4,000 feet 2 cents, | the buckets, these are sometimes placed upon the perimeter 


* See Engineering, Nov. 8, 1872. 


of a wheel 25 to 30 feet in diameter, or larger according 
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to the depth to be dredged. This wheel is set in a well in 
the boat, its axle or shaft working in boxes that can be low- 
ered or raised by suitable machinery as the depth requires. 
As the wheel revolves the buckets scoop themselves full at 
the bottom, and in as- 
cending lift in succes- 
sion the upper end of a 
shoot adjusted against 
the perimeter of the 
wheel, which, falling 
back to its place, causes 
the bottom of the buck- 
et to unlatch, and the 
contents to be dis- 
charged into the shoot, 
and thence into a scow 
alongside. The dredge- 
boat is drawn along by 
a cable leading to the 
engine at the precise 
rate which the progress 
of the excavation re- 
quires. Under favora- 
ble circumstances a 24- 
foot wheel carrying 
four buckets has been 
known to excavate 1,200 cubie yards in ten working hours. 
See Fig. 5. , 

Clam-shell Dredgers.—Each dredge-boat operates but one 
bucket, which is in two parts hinged together horizontally, 
something like a clam-shell, with arrangements by which 
it is opened and closed by the same power which lowers and 
raises it through the water. The bucket, being open and 

nded from the end of a crane-jib, descends vertically 
through the water until it rests on the bottom. It is then 
filled b closing together the two parts, when it takes the 
form of-a short horizontal trough or hollow semi-cylinder 
closed at the ends. It is then raised out of the water, 
swung round over a scow, opened, and emptied. 

When working in hard material like compact clay, hard 
sand, or gravel, the cutting edges of the bucket are pro- 
vided with sharp teeth. 

The bucket is guided in its descent by a pair of wooden 
poles attached to the guides of the crossbar, and working 
up and down through eyes near the end of the crane-jib. 
For raising stones, logs, fragments of wreck after blast- 
ing, etc., a strong grapple with steel-pointed prongs is used 
in plaee of the bucket. 

mammoth grapple-dredge was used in removing ob- 
struettons in the East river at New York. The barge was 
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120 by 44 by 15 feet deep, The beam was 65 feet long, and 
sustained grapples having a clear opening of 15 feet and 
weighing 14 tons. The grapple was operated by 13-inch 
steel-wire ropes connected with a friction drum on the scow. 
This machine was designed to hoist boulders weighing 70 
tons, the average load being 20 to 30. These machines 
were used on Hell Gate and Flood Rock reefs, in a strong 
tideway, and were built by the Atlantic Dredging Company. 

Fig. 6 gives a view of the longitudinal section of а clam- 
Shell dredger manufactured in New York (perhaps the best 
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of the kind), and Figs. 6a and 6b the bucket and grapple 
of such a dredger. For these dredges two sizes of buck- 
ets are usually made; the smallest weighs 3,500 to 4,000 
lb., with 14 eubie yards actual capacity, or 2 yards when 





FIG. 4. 


heaped up, and the largest weighs 6,500 or 7,000 lb., with З 
cubic yards actual — or 4} to 5 yards when heaped up. 
The teeth are made from 6 to 9 inches long. The grapples 
also are of various sizes, the largest being 5 feet along the 
hinge, and 8 feet wide between the points of the prongs when 
open. In25 feet of water three lifts can be made in two min- 
utes with the 3-yard bucket. The largest dredge-boats are 
80 feet long and 30 feet wide, and the smallest 60 feet long 
and 25 to 30 feet wide. The power for the heavy grapple 
is supplied by two 20-inch eylinders with 20 inches stroke, 
45 lb. steam-pressure, and making from 40 to 60 revolutions 
per minute; for the large buckets, two 12}-inch cylinders 
with 30 inches stroke, 75 lb. steam-pressure, and makin 
from 60 to 70 revolutions per minute; and for the ШАЙ 
buckets, two 10-inch cylinders with 24 inches stroke, 75 lb. 
steam-pressure, and making from 60 to 70 revolutions per 
minute. 

In Baltimore harbor a machine with a 3-yard bucket, 
operating partly in soft mud and partly in oyster shells, in 
26 working days, of which 7 were lost by breakages and 
bad weather, leaving only 19 days work of 10 hours each, 
raised 26,334 cubic yards, or a daily average of 1,386 cubic 
yards. The best day's work was 1,980 cubic yards. The aver- 


age depth of water-way was 21 feet, with occasional lumps - 


with 16 feet sound- 
ings. The depth to 
© be attained was 24 
feet. Another ma- 
chine with bucket of 
the same size, in 26 
days, of which two 
were lost, raised 48,- 
000 cubic yards. In 
the same harbor, 
operating in soft mud 
in a 16-feet channel, 
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deep, a machine with 
a 14-yard bucket, 
working 26 days, of 
which 7} were lost, 
- raised 23,810 cubic 
vards. The best day’s 
work of 10 hours was 
1,665 cubic yards. 
Another machine of 
the same size, work- 
ing 21 days, of which 
two were lost, raised 19,109 cubic yards. The aggregate 
quantity raised by the four dredgers during the respective 
periods above specified agreed to within about 150 cubic 
yards with the return made by the engineer inspector, upon 
which payment for the work was mada 
a 3-yard bucket of the kind shown in Fig. 6a, working 26 
days in stiff whitish-gray clay, raised only 3,335 cubic yards, 
or 128} yards per day of 10 hours. In this case the teeth 
did not penetrate more than 8 or 9 inches, tearing up the 
clay in large lumps, but not so as to fill the bucket. 


In Boston harbor’ 
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In making shallow cuts much time is lost in moving 
the dredger forward. 


Single-scoop or Dipper Dredgers (Fig. 7).—By these ma- 
chines dredging is performed with a single i et, shaped, 
as the name implies, like a scoop or dipper, having a swing- 
ing door closing with a catch at its back, by which it is emp- 
tied. This bucket is fixed to a beam or handle of a length 
suitable for any depth of water in which the dredger is 
intended to work. The bucket with its handle is worked 
from a crane, which has its post set on a movable platform 
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capacity. 'lhe dimensions of boat tor He da 
are about 65 feet length, 26 feet beam, 
of hold, and having a hoisting chain * p 


power is derived from a pair of 15-inch der Th 
inches stroke. 
The larger machines of this 
3 yards capacity of bucket, 
in soft mud under the most —— 
cumstances—that is to say, from E 
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placed in the center of the bow of the dredge-boat. The 
crane-post, jib, and stay are each built of two parallel tim- 
bers, secured to one another at the foot of the stay, neck of 
the post, and end of the jib. The bucket handle works in 
the space left between these parallel timbers. This beam 
or handle is slotted for the greater portion of its length, and 
on the back, on either side of the slot, has two racks work- 
ing on pinions whose shaft is fixed upon the crane-jib 
about one-third its length from the post. These racks are 
kept in contact with their pinions by a friction-roller press- 
ing on the front of the handle, and made fast by a link 
passing through the slot to the shaft of the pinions. 

An improvement on the ordinary crane, which had a 
radius of about 19 feet, has been applied to the scoop used 
in the Osgood dredge, 
namely, an extension 
of the end of the 
erane-jib, by which a 
longer cut ahead can 
be made by the buck- 
et and a greater width 
of bottom covered by 
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the swing of the 
crane, thus saving 4 == 
time which would 
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otherwise be lost in 
moving the machine. 
The extension of the 
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lyn, with a cut of from 2 feet above to 10 feet below lov 
water, in 131 working days of 10 hours lifted 72,621 cubic 
yards, or nearly 555 yards per day of ig hours. At the same 
place the same machine, wor in gravel and sand, with 
a cut of from 15 to 22 feet below low water, in 14 у 
lifted 5,591 cubic yards, or nearly 399 yards per day of 
hours. 

Another machine with a 14-yard bucket, and with cir 
ders of 10 inches diameter and 15 inches stroke, cutting to 
depth of 10 feet through a meadow at the junction th 
Delaware and Schuylkill rivers, the m 
solidated mud, in 26 working M of Ls Y^. 


532 cubic 'ards, an average o 
same machine, near Philadelphia, w ‘wooing o from а 
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jib is carried out 
nearly horizontally, 
the bucket being sus- 
pended as before de- 
scribed, with the exception that the outer shive at the end 
of the jib becomes a traveling one, with a tendency to keep 
a position directly over the bucket. In machines with the 
larger-sized buckets the cranes have a counterpoise attached. 
In very hard ground the bucket is taken off and a pick or 
plow attached, with which the ground is broken up, to be 
afterward picked up with the bucket. 

These machines are made of various sizes, those most 
commonly built having buckets of 3, 12, and 14 cubic yards 









its average, however, was U 
per day. These working days — the time | 
pairing ‘chains and other slight damages incidental 
est running machines, TN 
A tug of 100 horse-power can, with 4 scows of al 
yards capacity each, keep one of the smaller mach 
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DREDGES AND DREDGING 


dredger consumes about 1} tons, and the tug about 14 tons, 
of coal per day. 





Fia. 8.—Osgood dredge. 


CURRENT DREDGES constitute a class of machines which 
are cheap, simple, and effective. The principle embodied in 
them is that of a vertical deflection of the currents and a 
partial reduction in the area of the cross section, ا‎ 
the head as well as the velocity due to it are increased. 
Thus in the formula for the discharge of a stream, Q — A V, 
the velocity V varies directly as Q, the quantity, and inverse- 
ly as A, the area of cross section. As the bottom velocities 
are very iow, while those near the surface are high, to utilize 
these higher velocities for scour many simple devices have 
been tried. 

Kingston dredger was one of the earlier forms. It was 
used on the river Stour, in England, and consisted of a boat 
with a broad rake fitted to the bow, and capable of adjust- 
ment to different depths. At the side of the boat were 
hinged two wings of the same depth. The rake being dropped 











Fia. 9.—Kingston's dredge. 


to the required depth and the wings extended, they formed 
a temporary dam, causing a “head,” varying from 6 to 12 
inches, which drove the boat forward and carried the mud 
with it. The rate of motion was 3 miles per hour, and the 
results were very satisfactory in cleansing the river. 

For removing the silt from the tail bays of the Indian 
canals at Calcutta and on the Orissa coast, Mr. John Kings- 
ton proposed a simple wooden shield to be lowered over the 
down-stream end of the barge and hauled taut at an angle, 
so that its lower edge rested near the bottom, thus forcing 
the current under it and cutting away the bar. The barge 
was let down stream by hawsers or by a tug at a slower rate 
than the currents. See Fig. 9. 

This idea has also been applied on the Garonne, in France, 
where a very similar device was employed for removing bars 
at the rate of about 60 yards of clay and sand per day, at an 
expense of 44 cents per cubic yard. The boat was but a 
small affair. 

Mr. J. Henry Apjohn has enlarged and improved upon 
Mr. Kingston’s elementary device, until he has produced an 
iron caisson carrying a deflector operated by a walking-beam, 
whereby the bars are cut down at the rate of from 6 inches 
to 2 feet for a length of 300 feet in about two hours. 

In 1885 the writer, believing himself to be a pioneer in 
the matter of utilizing surface currents for scour, patented 
the simple device shown in Fig. 10, and soon after tested its 
efficiency by erecting a temporary plant supported on piles 
driven into a bar on the Delaware. In two tides, or after 
about 22 hours, it had increased the depth from 9 to 18 feet, 
and for a distance up and down stream of about 300 feet, at 
the 9-foot curve, leaving no doubt as to its practicability 
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where the material is not required to be taken out of the 
bed of the stream. 

The general principle, however, had been anticipated in 
the device of Gen. P. G. Т. Beauregard, of New Orleans, La., 
who, on Oct. 25, 1853, obtained a patent for a rectangular 
box open at both ends, but having an inclined diaphragm 
of timber placed inside, thus making the passage wedge- 
shaped. It was expected that the ebb tide passing through 
this contracted opening at the outer end would remove the 
sand of the bars from the mouth of the Mississippi. The 
apparatus was to be anchored with heavy stone. No means 
of locomotion were provided, and it was useless. 

In 1876 Capt. J. Grant used a series of planks attached to 
vertical rods near the bottom, and so arranged as to be raised 
or lowered to fit the bed of the stream. "l'hey were held in 
раз by a framework placed оп a barge, which was held 
roadside to the current with which it drifted down, and by 
these means the bars on the lower Mississippi were shorn off 





Fie. 10. 


several feet, but as there were no permanent structures to 
change the regimen of the stream permanently, the bars 
soon formed again. 

These are but a few of the many devices, some of which 
are quite complicated and local in their action, for removing 
bars by the application of surface currents. The same prin- 
ciple has long been in use in the vannes used in cleansing 
the cunettes of the Paris sewers. 

Steam-pump and Hydraulic Dredgers.—At Boulogne the 
entrance to the port was for some years maintained by a 
steam hopper dredge with a sand pump, which ran to and 
fro across the bar when the swell did not exceed 3 feet for 
head waves and 14 for cross waves. The haul to dump was 
2 miles and the price 14} cents per cubic yard, while the 
estimated cost of dredging by this plant was only the half 
of this sum. A A similar plant was used by M. Plocq at Dun- 
kirk in 1875, and was so successful that the French Govern- 
ment authorized its use at Calais also in 1881. During the 
year ending May 1, 1882, this dredge removed about 490,500 
eubie yards from before the Dunkirk jetties, and obtained a 
least depth over the outer bar of 5$ feet below zero. 

On Oct. 19, 1870, a contract was entered into by the U.S. 
for enlarging the channel over the bar at St. Johns river 
entrance, Florida, by raking or otherwise, to a width of 80 
and depth of 10 feet. The contractor never having secured 
more than 2 feet increased depth, his contract was an- 
nulled May 22, 1871, and Gen, Q. A. Gillmore assumed the 
work. He recommended a sand-pumping dredge, consist- 
ing of a 9-inch centrifugal ا ر‎ лор connected with 
two 6-inch suction-pipes with flexible hose—all mounted on 
a steam-barge 132 feet long, 24$-beam, drawing 5$ feet. The 
material was discharged in bins on deck through a 9-inch 
pipe, which was bifurcated into two 6-inch pipes. The en- 
gine was a low-pressure one of 120 horse power, containing 
two 10-inch ме аута of 10-inch stroke, running at 25 lb. 
pressure with a speed of 180 revolutions per minute. The 
pump was run by a belt at 315 revolutions. 

The lower ends of the suction-pipes were loaded with an 
iron frame and drag, each weighing about 200 Ib. To the 
under edge of this frame, below the mouth of the pipe, a 
number of teeth were attached to loosen the sand. Each 
pipe was supported by a chain reaching up to the deck of the 
steamer, and tackles were used for regulating the depths. 
The total cost for equipping this steamer was $6,300, while 
the rent of the boat was $2,500 per month. The total ex- 
pense per month, including interest, was $3,000. 

At high speed. from 50 to 55 per cent. of sand was pumped, 
but in consequence of the swell over the bar 45 per cent. 
was seldom reached, the average under favorable conditions 
being 35. Тһе least cost during any one month was in 
May, 1872, when it was 26 cents per cubic yard. The greatest 
cost was in Dec., 1871, when it reached $1.22 per yard. The 
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best day's work was on May 14, 1872, when 770 yards were 
removed in 104 hours, at a cost of only 13 cents per yard. 
The average cost for the entire seven months was 52% cents. 
Much time was lost, due to low water and bad weather. 
The total quantity of sand removed during the fiscal year 
1872 was 40,762 yards, giving a channel 150 feet wide at 
bottom. 97 feet deep, and 2,400 feet long at low water. . The 
tide is 54 feet. The total expenditure during the усаг was 
320.803. | 

This early and experimental dredge was improved upon 
from time to time until it hax been developed into & ma- 
chine capable of handling 3,000 yards per diem. The com- 
pletion of the contract for dredging the main ship and 
Gedney's channels leading into New York harbor gives for 
the total cube of excavation. under the several. contracts 
4299858 vards, costing $1,.285.862.04, or 24745) cents per 
yard, which, it is said, is only 23°37 per cent. of the original 
estimate. The dredges employed in this exposed. locality 
were the Advance, with two 15-inch centrifugal pumps, and 
capable of carrying 500 yards; the Mt. Waldo, 275 vards 
capacity ; and the Reliance, with two 18-inch centrifugals 
and a capacity of 650 vards. The material was raised from 
a depth of 24 to 35 feet under water to the bins on the 
dredges, a total height of from 36 to 46 feet. In addition 
to the three dredges there were provided four large scows of 
500 vards each, four tugs, one steam supply-boat, one steam 
tender, docks, repair-shops, ete. The working capacity of 
the Mt. Waldo was eight scow-loads of 500 yards per diem. 

The suetion-pipes are 15 and 15 inches in diameter and 
about 60 feet long, terminating opposite the stern. in suit- 
able mouth-pieces, termed drags, to fit the bed of the chan- 
nel and facilitate the ingress of material. The pipes contain 
a flexible rubber section to provide for rolling, and are sus- 
pended by chains, as in Gen, Cillmore's design, The Ad- 
vance was sunk and destroyed by a collision during the 
work, 

The following data are from the record of the Reliance: 
Average time pumping а load in Sept. and Oct., 1801, 48°6 
minutes; eubie yards, S887: time per day in pumping, 4 
hours 984 min.; time from bar to dump, 34 ming; dumping, 
1245 min. ; back to bar, 2577 min. Under steam per day, 16 
hours 42 min. Number of loads per day, 673; cubic yards 
per day, 393665; rate per minute, 12°08 yards, Time lost in 
repairs, 2 hours 24 min.; by bud weather, 32. hours 50 min. 
The total time lost out of 28} working days was 458 hours. 
Portions of the work were done at the rate of 946 cubic 
vards per hour, The round trip to the dump averaged 26 
to 28 miles for part of the work, and from 12 to 14 miles 
for the balance. These pumps have raised up from the 
ocean bed bars of pig iron and cannon balls, passing them 
through the pumps to the hoppers 46 feet high. It is an 
efficient method of removing bars in a seaway, but there is 
in general no assurance of permanency in the results, 

Another form of hydraulic dredge which has been brought 
toa high stage of perfection and remarkable efliciency is 
the machine patented by A. B. Bowers, of California, This 
consists substantially of a large barge carrving engines, 
boilers, pumps, cutters, and gearing, with a flexible distribut- 
ing-pipe supported upon. floats, whereby the spoil is con- 
veyed ashore, and used for back filling and reclamation of 
low or marsh lands. The boat is so arranged as to cut a 
swath of about 130 feet in length, and to a depth of over 30 
feet. The earth mixed with water is fed to a delivery-pipe 
extending to the cutter, and drawn into the delivery-pipe 
Dy a centrifugal pump. The invention dates back to 1868, 
when hydraulic dredges were very crude, but so rapidly has 
anprovement been added to improvement that dredge No. 3, 
working at ‘Tacoma оп Puget Sound, put in place 165,000 
eubie yards in July, 1891, and during the vear, with a loss 
of three months, it handled 821,700 cubie vards. 

The stimulus given by Mr. Bowers to this class of dredges 
has effected great economy in the removal of obstructions 
to navigation. In 1957 Sir John Coode described a small 
centrifugal dredge in use at the mouth of the Maas which 
lifted 400 tons of sand in 22 minutes, Had the hopper been 
large enough tt could have pumped 1,000 tons in one hour. 
Ten or more smaller machines of this type had been work- 
ing at that silt for seven or eight vears, in an undulation of 
from 2 to 3 feet. The proportion of sand was about 20 per 
cent. The general principle of these machines, as covered 
by Mr. Bowers’s patents, is a revolving cutter with interior 
delivery, connected with a non-rotating suction-pipe, where- 
by the spoil is removed from the cutter after suitable dilu- 
Lion with water, and pumped ashore or to hoppers or barges 
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alongside. The proportion of earth to water removed by 
these dredges has reached over 70 per cent. Where the 
material must be removed from the stream they are the 
most efficient machines known. 

Among the other devices belonging to this class of hy- 
draulie machines may be mentioned the various pulsometen 
and the three-throw plunger pump patented by Mr. C. Н. 
Booth and the sucker dredge al Mr. J. M. Robbins, 

Dredging Operations.—W here the activity of the bar- 
building agencies is greater than the capacity of the дгар 
ing plant, successful competition is out of the question, 
Such instances are frequently found along the seaboard, 
where, between wave-action and littoral currents. the littoral 
drift is supplied faster than it can be removed. In rivers 
and embayed sounds or estuaries, the conditions are much 
more favorable. In Great Britain the best examples of suc- 
cessful works are to be found in the Clyde and Tyne. In the 
former the depth at Glasgow has been increased from 5 ft. 
Bin. to 26 feet, Here the operations extend over 150 vear, 
and although many millions of yards have been removed the 
improvement is not permanent, and a fleet of heavy dredzers 
is required to remove annually the million yards necessary 
to maintain the channel. The Tyne improvements date 
from 1861, and there is now а depth of 27 feet. The flood 
line has been lowered, and the scour greatly inercased by the 
removal of the obstructing bars at the mouth of the river. 

In the U.S. numerous attempts to dredge ocean bars or 
to cut through spits of sand have resulted in failure. It is 
only when such work is supplemented by permanent stru- 
tures which modify the physical conditions that satisfactory 
results can be expected, 

For more detailed and specific information, the reader is 
referred to Minutes of Proceedings of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, especially vol. Ixxxix. 

Revised by Lewis M. ПАСРТ. 


Dred Scott Case: the case of Scott rs. Sandford in the 
Supreme Court of the U. S. in 1856, reported in 19 Howand 
К., 393. A slave named Dred Scott was carried by his mas 
ter (Sandford) from Missouri into Illinois and Wisconsin, 
and thence back to Missouri. Seott was descended from 
Africans who were slaves. He brought an action in the 
circuit court of the U.S. to assert his title to freedom. The 
judgment of that tribunal was carried by writ of errr to 
the Supreme Court. It was there decided by a majority of 
the court that if Scott were assumed to be free he was uet 
a“ citizen of a State.” so as to bring the action: and further 
that he was still a slave. Accordingly, the case was dis- 
missed for want of jurisdiction on the part of the circuit 
court. In reaching the Conclusion that he was still a slave, 
the court held that the act of Congress which prohibited a 
citizen from holding slaves in the Territories of the U. 5. 
N. of 36° 30° N. lat. was unconstitutional and void. The 
action of the court has been severely criticised in respect to 
this last point, as being unwarranted after the decision was 
made that Scott, considered as a freeman, Was not a citizen. 
It is maintained, on the other hand, that beth questions 
under the pleadings were properly decided. Some mforma- 
tion as to the circumstances under which the decision was 
rendered will be found in letters of Justices Campbell ard 
Nelson in Tylers Life of Chief Justice Taney, pp. 392599. 
The chief justice, when delivering the opinion of the cour, 
made an historical survey of the public opinion of the civ- 
ilized world concerning the African race at the time of the 
formation of the American Constitution. Among other 
things he said: * They (the Africans) had for mere than a 
century before been regarded as beings of an inferior order, 
and altogether unfit to associate with the white race, ether 
in social or political relations, and so far inferior that they 
had no rights which the white man was bound to respect 
Much injustice has been done him bv an erroneous state- 
ment, still occasionally repeated, that the chief justice had 
himself affirmed that the Negro had “no rights which the 
white man was bound to respect.” T. W. Dwicit, 


Dreibund : See TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 


Dreisse’na [named in honor of Dr. Drevssen.a Belzian 
D the typical genus of the family Z/reisenibt.a 
group of fresh-water lamellibranchiate mollusks related t^ 
the mussels (Mytilus) differing, however, from the tme 
mussel in having the mantle closed except at the branchial 
und anal slits. Dreissena polymorpha, a Russian spectes 
in some manner introduced into English waters, has invade: 
even the water-pipes of London, Ten fossil species are found 
in Europe. Revised by F. A. LUCAS 
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Drelineourt, dre-lin'koor’, CHARLES: a French Protes- 
tant minister; b. at Sedan, July 10, 1595. He preached at 
Charenton, near Paris, from 1620 on, and ке great pop- 
ularity. He was also distinguished as a writer of polemical 
theology. Among his very numerous works was The Chris- 
tian’s Defense against the Fear of Death (Charenton, 1651), 
which was translated into English and passed through many 
editions, Its salein England has been accounted for by the 
fact that Defoe, in his famous story of The Apparition of 
Mrs. Veal (1706), makes that lady, “a maiden gentlewoman 
of about thirty vears of age,” assert on her return from the 
dead that Drelincourt, in his book on death, had presented 
“the clearest notions of death and of the future state of any 
who had handled that subject " ; (Defoe's Novels and Mis- 
cellaneous Works, Tegg's ed., Oxford, 1840, vol. v., 844, 348). 
But the fact is that the book was very pomar before the 
appearance of Defoe's pamphlet. D. in Paris, Nov. 3, 1669. 
—His зоп, CHARLES DRELINCOURT (1633-97), physician to 
William III. and Queen Mary, was the author of numerous 
medical works. 


Drenthe, drán'te: a province of the Netherlands border- 
ing on Prussia; area, 1,032 sq. miles. The surface is level 
and partly occupied by marshes. A large portion of the 
soil is poor. The rearing of cattle is the principal branch 
of industry. Capital, Assen. Pop. (1896) 143,028. 

Drepa'nius, Larivvs Pacatus: a Gallic rhetorician; b. 
in Aquitania in the south of Gaul; classed among the Latin 
Panegyrists. He attained the rank of proconsul a. р. 390, 
and under this title was addressed by Ausonius in one of his 
poems, in which he pays a high tribute to the poetical abili- 
ties of Drepanius. Of his poetry nothing remains, but the 

anegyric which he delivered in the presence of the Emperor 

heodosius in 389 А. D. when he was sent to congratulate 
the conqueror on the overtlirow of Maximus, is extant, and 
is contained in the collection entitled Panegyriei Veteres, 
edited by Jaeger (Nuremberg, 3 vols. 8vo, 1799), апа by 
Baehrens (Leipzig, 1374). 


Dresden: capital of the kingdom of Saxony: called the 
“Florence of the Elbe"; situated in a beautiful valley on 
both sides of the river Elbe; 116 miles S. of Berlin, 72 miles 
S. E. of Leipzig; lat. 51^ 3 16° X. lon. 13° 44 E. (see map 
of German Empire, ref. 5-0). On the left bank of the Elbe 
are the Altstadt, in which are most of the interesting build- 
ings and collections, with three suburbs, and Friedrichstadt, 
separated from the Altstadt by the Weisseritz; on the right 
bank the Neustadt and the Antonstadt. The Elbe is crossed 
by three bridges, of which the oldest and most celebrated is 
the Augustus bridge. Dresden is the center of the Saxon 
railway system. Numerous steamers plv on the Elbe; the 
manufacturing interests are considerable; the chief exports 
to the U.S. are artificial flowers: the chief object of interest 
is the Zwinger, built in the Rococo style (1711-22) by Au- 
gustus the Strong, originally intended as the vestibule to an 
enormous palace, now containing the celebrated Royal Pic- 
ture Gallery, a collection of engravings, zoólogical museum, 
mineralogical and geological museums and hall for mathe- 
matics and physics. The picture gallery is rivaled only by 
those of Florence and the Louvre. It contains over 2.500 

ictures, being especially rich in specimens of the Italian, 

utch, and Flemish schools. Raphael's Madonna de San 
Sisto, the chief ornament of the collection, is exhibited in a 
separate room. The castle and residence of the King of 
Saxony contains the Green Vault, a remarkable collection 
of objects in gold, silver, amber, and ivory, precious stones, 
pearls, crown jewels, ete. The Museum у ohanneum, on 
whose outer walls, facing the Auguststrasse, are the noted 
frescoes by Walther representing all the Saxon princes, con- 
tains an historical museum, a gallery of armory, and collec- 
tion of porcelain. The Museum Albertinum contains plaster 
casts and a collection of casts of the works of the famous 
sculptor Rietschel. The Japanese palace in the Neustadt 
contains the Royal Public Library, numbering between 300,- 
000 and 400,000 volumes, with 3,000 MSS. and 20,000 maps. 
The Brühl Terrace, rightly considered one of the greatest 
ornaments of Dresden, is a fine elevated promenade along 
the bank of the Elbe, running E. from the Augustus bridge 
and commanding a charming view of the Elbe and the sur- 
rounding country. The main park is the Grosser Garten, 
containing a palace built in 1660 and the zoólogical garden. 
The principal churches are the Frauenkirche, Sophienkirche, 
the Hofkirche, and the Kreuzkirche. The city contains an 
academy of arts, a technical school. four gymnasia, and 
numerous other institutions of learning, academies of sci- 
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ence, etc. The principal street is Pragerstrasse in the Alt- 
stadt, a part of the continuous thoroughfare from the Elbe 
S. to the suburbs of the city, which bears successively the 
names Schloss-strasse, Seestrasse, Pragerstrasse, and Reich- 
strasse. Тһе new König Johann Strasse, running E. from 
the Altmarkt. first opened in 1890, is a short. but remarkably 
broad and handsome street, lined with fine shops. There 
are two theaters, the one in the Altstadt, a handsome build- 
ing in Che Renaissance style, erected (1871-78) on the site of 
the old opera-house which was destroyed in the revolution 
of 1849. devoted mainly to opera, with occasional representa- 
tions of classic dramas: and one in the Neustadt, erected 
1871-73, devoted to the production of comedies and light 
dramas. "There are also one or two other theaters of less 
note. The two royal theaters are supported by the Govern- 
ment, and are no less remarkable for their admirable organ- 
ization than for the eelebrated actors and musicians perma- 
nently engaged. In the Altmarkt stands the monument of 
Victory by Henze. Other notable monuments of the citv 
are the equestrian statue of King John, in the Theaterplatz, 
by Prof. Schilling, the statue of Weber by Rietschel, and 
that of Theodor Körner and the Rietschel monument on 
the Brühl Terrace by Schilling. Dresden has always been 
a favorite spot with tourists, and is especially attractive to 
English-speaking people living abroad. The picture gallery, 
the opera and theater, the educational opportunities, and the 
social attractions of the city unite to draw together a con- 
siderable colony of U. S. and British residents. А section 
of the Altstudt is known as the English quarter, and it is 
here that the English church is located. A part of the Neu- 
stadt S. of the railroad is known as the American quarter, 
and contains what is called the American church, A lit- 
tle beyond the church is the village of Raecknitz, where 
stands the monument to Moreau erected upon the spot where 
he fell in 1813. The surroundings of Dresden are extremely 
picturesque. The steamers on the Elbe offer enjoyable ex- 
eursions, and an hour's ride һу rail brings one to the famous 
region of the Saxon Switzerland. Dresden is of Slavonic 
origin, and was known as early as 1206, the present Neustadt 
having been first settled. In 1270 it became the capital of 
Henry the Ilustrious, Margrave of Meissen. In 1485 it fell 
to the Albertine line, which has since held it. From 1405 
to 1510 it suffered severely in the Seven Years’ war; also in 
1813, when it was the headquarters of Napoleon's army, and 
during the revolution of 1849; was occupied by the Prus- 
sians in 1866; since 1871 has been greatly improved and 
has increased rapidly in population. Pop. (1895) 336,440. 
C. Н. THURBER. 


Dresden: town; Kent co.. Ontario, Canada (for location, 
see map of Ontario, ref. 6—13); situated on railway and at 
the head of navigation on the Sydenham river, The town 
has a large trade in staves, timber, and lumber, and also has 
& ship-building industry and a large canning industry. Pop. 
(1881) 1,979; (1891) 2,058; (1893) estimated, 2,200. 

EDITOR or “ Timers.” 

Dresden, Battle of: a battle between the French and 
the allied armies of Russia, Austria, апа Prussia, Aug. 27, 
1813. Dresden was occupied by à French army of 30,000 
men, when, on Aug. 23, 1813, the army of the allies appeared 
before it. Napoleon, with the main army, came to relieve 
it, and entered the city on the 26th of the same month. 
Schwarzenberg, the commander of the allied army, imime- 
diately assaulted and bombarded the city. Having been 
repulsed by a sally of the French guard on the 26th, he re- 
newed the attack on the 27th, when a great pitched battle 
was fought, Napoleon gaining the victory. The French 
were forced to surrender the city on Nov. 11. 

Dress [subst. of vb. dress « M. Eng. dreasen, set right. 
make straight, clothe « O. Fr. dresser, arrange, dress : Span. 
derezar т Catal. dressar : Ital. dirizzare < Vulg. Lat. *direc- 
(гате, make straight, deriv. of directus, straight > Ital. 
diretto : Fr. droit > Span. derecho]: From the time of the 
first crude covering of the body with leaves, tradition and 
history furnish interesting accounts of the importance 
which savage and civilized people alike have attached to 
the clothing and ornamentation of their persons. 

With all civilized or semi-civilized races some form of 
eovering has been considered necessary to modesty and de- 
ceney, but the ideas of what constitutes modesty have dif- 
fered widely with different peoples and ages. 

The history of dress is full of interesting inconsisteneies 
and incongruities, and careful analysis of the successive 
forms of covering worn by successive races establishes the 
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fact that neither nature nor art has been recognized in any 
modern form of dress as fully as among the ancients. 

'l'he earliest Semitie races of which we have any authentie 
account—the Assyrians, Babylonians, Hebrews, Egyptians, 
Scythians—wore but few garments. The Old Testament 
often mentions raiment for the body, and the vestments of 
the early priesthood are enumerated in several important 
passaves—Hxod. xxviii. 42 (1491 в. с): “ And thou shalt 
make them linen breeches to cover their nakedness ; from 
the loins even unto the thighs they shall reach." Other 
passages occur in Exodus, Leviticus, and Maecabees concern- 
ing sacerdotal vestments, and in other books of the Bible 
important mention is made of the raiment of needlework 
and jewels worn by kings and the daughters of kings (Gen. 
xxiv. 53; Ezek. xvi. 10-13, еіс). There is frequent mention 
also of purple and fine linen, and the sackcloth of sorrow 
and repentance. 

Among the Hebrews mantles were made four-cornered 
and were, according to the law of Moses, bordered with 
fringes and ribbons of blue. Herodotus refers to Egyptian 
dresses of fine linen having a bordering of fringe about the 


legs. With the Israelites fringes and fine needlework seem 
to have been in universal use. Their garments were few in 


number. The sadin was worn next the skin, and the outer 
tunics were known as coats, Gold and silver were un- 
doubtedly regarded as important adjuncts to the costumes 
of the Israelites, and there was a wide distinction in the 
richness of the garments and ornaments worn by people of 
different degrees of rank. 

The monuments of the early Theban dynasties show little 
difference between the garments worn by men and those 
worn by women, the long flowing robe and girdle being 
common to both. Slaves and others who were obliged to 
labor were girt about the loins with a single garment. The 
early Egyptian dress was very simple. but after the new em- 
pire (1600 в. c.) it became коош elaborate in orna- 
mentation among the higher classes, and gold and precious 
stones were used for every form of personal adornment. 

The Assyrians, who were advanced iu the arts of dyeing, 
weaving, and embroidery, were celebrated for the beauty 
and richness of their attire. ‘Phe invention of the Assyrian 
dress of rank has been attributed to Semiramis. This dress 
is said to have consisted of an undergarment embroidered 
and fringed, and confined with a girdle having cords and 
tassels. Over this a second garment, also richly embroid- 
ered, was worn nearly the length of the first. Sandals were 
worn by both the Assyrians and Egvptians, The fabrics 
employed for dress were very largely made from cotton and 
flax. Among the Egyptians woolens were forbidden to be 
worn next the skin, a priests were not allowed to enter 
the temples when this material formed any part of their at- 
tire; such parts were laid aside for the time. 

The Greeks accepted and retained a fashion of clothing 
which gave the figure perfect freedom, serving at the same 
time as a graceful and attractive covering. There ean be 
no doubt but that a kind of noble simplicity marked this 
period in dress. The ehifon was the chief garment worn by 
women, This was a single piece of material sewed together 
and worn in the form of a long garment which was confined 
under the bust by a zoster or girdle. See COSTUME. 

The Tonians wore a long linen chifon with sleeves, and 
the outside garment, known as Armation, was of wool, The 
sleeves of the chilon were formed by drawing the folds of 
tlie garment down froin the shoulders, and. fastening them 
around the arm with buttons and loops, | 

Some modern writers have contended in support of the 
corset of the present day that the women of Greece and 
Rome wore a garment which served the same purpose, but 
there is nowhere any account of a similar garment. Both 
Greek and Roman women seem to have worn a kind of 
breast support, but it was a single band of cloth which 
served its purpose without having the objectionable ten- 
deney to compression and deformity which distinguishes the 
stays of latter centuries, For extra. warmth a half-length 
garment, Known as the d/ploidion, was worn outside the 
chiton. 

Much attention was undoubtedly given to embroidery 
and dignified ornamentation by both the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, While the character of their dress was simple, its 
perfect adaptation to the needs of their lives, to climate, 
and other conditions is not. to be questioned, Among men 
there was a distinction in the garments worn, Workmen 
wore a garment which left the arms and lees free, while 
officials, priests, and those of rank wrapped themselves in 
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the ample classic folds of the hémafton. Among the early 
Romans the loose and flowing tunica and toga found favor, 
and much attention was given to covering for the feet. The 
artistic value of dress during this period of the worll’s his 
tory, especially in the dignity of its flowing lines. has been 
established beyond a peradventure of doubt. 

With the decadence of Rome's civil power, changes oc- 
eurred which afforded practical advantages for war and 
work, and the trousers or bracae of the more active barba- 
rian races came into use. There is no doubt that trouser 
originated in the highlands of Central Asia, which is now 
recognized as the birthplace of the Aryan race. The fir 
trousers were worn by ilic Aryan people, who, under Cyrus 
descended from their mountains into the fertile plains of 
Mesopotamia and overthrew the Semitic empires, which had 
ruled the Euphrates from the beginning of history. From 
this time the history of dress in Europe is changeable and 
nondescript, but the tendency for many centuries has been 
toward the degradation of the human form, and away from 
the recognition of that symmetry and simplicity which was 
the result of the idealization of bodily proportion as iumor- 
talized by the sculpture of the Greeks. 

Through the centuries of the Christian era there have 
been certain arbitrary distinctions in dress, like the ecclezi- 
astical, monastic, Judicial, ete., which have been compara- 
tively permanent, but the dress of the masses has been sul- 
ject to frequent change, without reason, for a long period. 

Among astern and Oriental nations generally uo such 
changes have taken place, and very nearly the same sim- 
plicity of general design prevails century after century, н. 
changes in dress being ornamental in character, The Ori- 
entals delight in flowing robes, gorgeous coloring, and rich 
ornamentation, but not in change of form. Western natiens, 
on the contrary, revel in the most extreme and novel chan 
in the shape and cut of their garments, and pay compara- 
tively little attention to true art in decoration, 

This love of change in the form of dress has necessarily 
led to some most extravagant departures from symmetry 
and proportion in effects, and consequently to deterioruted 
physical conditions, since the internal organization has been 
compelled to conform to outward changes which were in 
direct violation of physiological law. 

During the early centuries of the Christian era the rte 
of the primitive Christian minister was simple. loose, and 
dignified, and the magnificence of ecclesiastical costume ol- 
tained between the tenth and twelfth centuries, when the 
plain white of the early priestly robes gave place to materials 
of different colors, rich with various decorations of geld and 
silver work and gems, and wrought with elaborate embroier- 
ies. The principal vestments of the Christian ministry since 
the seventh century have been the alb, stole, dalimatic, chasu- 
ble, amice, tunic, cope, pall, surplice, and miter. The hel ur 
cowl, gown or cassock, and cloak form the principal gar- 
ments of the monastic order. 

All nations have paid more or less attention to military 
dress, even savages having an instinctive appreciation of 
the effect produced upon their eneinies by a brilliant di~ 

lay of pum and feathers; while more civilized natien 
inve replaced the feathers with bullion and gold lace and 
other equally gorgeous paraphernalia for making their ofii- 
cers of rank impressive. | 

For many centuries a kind of dignity attached to men of 
profound learning. to judges, and other officers of stale. 
Which found expression in ceremonial dress of ample dinen- 
sions; but the age of reverence for everything human hav- 
ing passed, the leveling tendency of modern life lias been 
toward doing away with all costume and insignia of learn- 
ing and office, and what still obtains among the rovalty and 
nobilit y of older countries is tolerated as an attractive stet 
tacle where it was formerly regarded with respectful awe as 
the essential expression of superiority. 

Planché writes of dress during the first. centuries of the 
Christian ега: Ме must resort to those mosaics of Haly 
which have been preserved for us for a view of those dress 
aad ornaments uh. worn at the court ef Constantinepie, 
became the fashion among the various races that had overrun 
the west of Europe during the first five centuries of the 
Christian era—the Greeks, the Goths, the Franks, and Lone 
bards. In the Revue Archéologique, 1530, are copied musa- 
ies from the originals of St. Vitale, Ravenna, one represctit- 
ing the Emperor Justinian, his court, and the clergy of 
Ravenna: and the other his wife, the Empress Theodora 
and her attendants, said to have been the work of artists 
about the year 540, A singular mixture of (Greek, Roman, 
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and Asiatic decoration gives a peculiar character to the cos- 
tume of all classes at this period, and it will be remarked 
that while an Oriental taste was gradually increasing, to the 
obliteration of all features of ancient Roman classical dress 
among the people in and adjacent to Constantinople, the 
Franks and other Seythie or Teutonic nations occupying 
the old provinces of Коте were assuming more and more 
the dress and habits of the former empire of the West.” 

Mediæval dress is interesting as far as any historical 
facts are ascertainable. Men of the higher classes, nobles 
and knights, were so constantly in an attitude of agyression 
or defense that the principal feature of their attire was 
necessarily the protecting armor and garments to be worn 
under or over it, conforming to requirement. The three 
centuries following the settlement of the Franks in Gaul 
and the Saxons in England were marked by simplicity of 
attire and little variation, With the Norman conquest, 
however, many absurdities were introduced into dress. Dur- 
ing the twelfth century sleeves became utterly preposterous 
in size and style, reaching nearly or quite to the feet of the 
wearer, while all manner of excess and luxury in personal 
adornment was indulged in. See COSTUME. 

It would be impossible, in a limited article, to do justice 
to any of the important features of dress since the twelfth 
century, but a few of the more extravagant and eccentric 
fancies that have appeared in the clothing of men and women 
will serve to illustrate the utter degeneracy of dress at in- 
tervals during several centuries of our advancing civiliza- 
tion. 

From the thirteenth century to the sixteenth head-gear 
was eccentric and exaggerated to such a degree as to defy 
accurate description. Addison, in the Spectator, chronicled 
the success of the monk Thomas Connecte, who traveled 
from town to town preaching down that wonderful head- 
covering known in his day as a hennin, with such vigor that 
women threw them aside in the middle of his sermon and 
made a bonfire of them in sight of the pulpit. Among the 
most celebrated of these monstrous head-dresses were the 
horned head-dress, the miter, and the butterfly. These 
strange deviees were built to such height as to render pass- 
ing through an ordinary doorway without stooping an im- 
possibility, and the drapery depended from them sometimes 
reached to the floor. Anything more utterly at variance 
with all laws of beauty and art as a head-covering the 
human mind can not conceive, while ingenuity must have 
been exhausted in their construction. But head-dresses 
eame in for part onlv of the exaggerated display of this 
period. From the time of Rufus to that of Henry VII. 
shoes were so grotesque in shape as to excite ridicule from 
poets and historians, as well as censure from the clergy. At 
one time shoes were worn so long and pointed that their 
wearers were compelled to fasten the toes to the knees by 
small chains. Waists-were contracted to wasp-like dimen- 
sions with both men and women. In the time of George 
ПІ. tailors advertised “Codrington corsets and Petersham 
stiffness for the benefit of gentlemen of fashion”; fifteenth- 
century gallants deserve sympathy in retrospect for the 
misery they must have endured in their clothing. The 
tunic was worn close and short, and their hose so tight that 
they were compelled to have assistance in dressing and un- 
dressing ; their waists were laced, and their shoes so pointed 
and long as to embarrass movements, 

Catherine de Medici is said to have invented a corset 
which was opened longitudinally by hinges secured by a 
hasp and pin like an ordinary box fastening. Among other 
absurdities in dress the enormous ruffs of Queen Eliza- 
beth's time must be mentioned. Concerning these Stubbs 
wrote in 1583 as follows: “ There is a certain liquid matter 
which they call starch wherein the devil hath learned them 
to wash and dye their ruffs, which being dry will then stand 
stiff and inflexible about their necks.” The farthingale for 
women, a wheel-like contrivance which carried the skirts 
out from the hips, and the trunk-hose for men came into 
use at about the same time. Of the farthingale Sir Roger 
de Coverley said that it made his great-great-grand mother 
look as if she were standing in a drum. The portrait of 
Queen Elizabeth was painted in this unsightly garb, which 
continued in favor during the entire reign of James I. 
Early in the eighteenth century the dress of women was so 
fantastic that the Spectator declared the wife of a dignitary 
of state to be looped, ribboned and wrinkled and furbe- 
lowed until she resembled a Friesland hen, It is worth 
noting that during all of these successive centuries of ex- 
aggerations in the shape of dress, extravagance and splendor 
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of fabric and ornamentation kept pace with the general 
spirit of excess. The sleeves to the hauppeland of Charles, 
Duke of Orleans, had embroidered upon them the words 
and music of a song. The lines of the music were worked 
in gold thread, and each note was finished with four pearls. 

The nineteenth century has witnessed some remarkable 
changes in the shape and stvle of the garments worn by 
women, such contradictions indeed of the human form in 
its purity that it is difficult to believe that modern women 
could be found to disfigure themselves so. The enormous 
hoops worn in the sixties in whieh women looked like ani- 
mated pyramids, were no less artistic, and certainly not so 
vulgar us the bustle which after some years succeeded them. 

In the early efforts of the few at “dress reform” there 
was no concerted movement in favor of all-round im- 

rovement, and there was a very widespread belief that 
reedom of body and artistic grace were incompatible, a 
theory which gained force with the masses by the example 
of the early dress-reformers, who offended good taste and 
esthetic sensibility with their utterly graceless habiliments. 
The work of modern dress improvement is found to rest 
upon the sound principles of westhetic grace no less than 
upon anatomical and physiological laws. The failure of 
early “dress reform " was due to the failure on the part of 
its advocates to recognize all of the principles involved in 
апу general change not authorized by that arbitrary and in- 
explicable foree known as fashion. The dress-reformers 
said, “ The dress worn by women is wrong," but they did 
not demonstrate how to make it right upon anv basis that 
appealed to critical judgment as аве all that was 
needed іп a change from existing forms and fashions. 
Dress reform, however well meant, did not rest upon the 
essential basis of symmetrical bodily development as a first 
principle. and the graceful and artistic clothing of the per- 
fected structure in accordance with the laws of proportion, 
utility, and harmony. Without recognition of the philoso- 
hy underlving bodily expression, improved dress is impossi- 
Ле. Fashion does not recognize the body; it subjugates it. 
and becomes itself the central and arbitrary point of at- 
traction. Fashion does not demand the co-operation of the 
body in expression, but rather seeks in every possible man- 
ner to deprive the body of independent expression in order 
that it may serve as an inconsequential model for the ex- 
ternal decoration. Fashion does not seek to ornament the 
woman, but rather to use the woman as a lay figure for the 
display of its own novel features of attractiveness, 

When, however, integrity of bodily function is the end 
sought. all of the conditions are reversed and the woman 
becomes a medium for giving expression to clothing. Deco- 
ration is then studied with the object of bringing out her 
best, drapery is designed to meet her requirements for util- 
ity and poetry of motion, and suggested instead of revealed 
form becomes the supreme ideal. Between these two ex- 
tremes the work of early dress-reformers came in as a non- 
descript movement, conforming to neither the laws of fash- 
ion nor the laws of expression. Dress reform demanded of 
bodies that had been eramped into stavs to the point of ac- 
tual deformity. of sunken chests, rounded shoulders curved 
spines, and protruding abdomens, that they should not only 
get along without the artificial supports to which they were 
accustomed, but that they should in such a state of physical 
degeneracy prove attractive points of display for clothing, 
which was in its main features devoid of all artistic consid- 
eration, being loose and comfortable опу. Such a proposi- 
tion, when arrayed against popular prejudice, was necessarily 
doomed to failure. But indi good has соте from the dis- 
eussion that followed the aggressive earnestness of the dress- 
reformers; the dress-reformers made the dress-improvers 

)»ssible because they awakened thought, and thought has 
[ea to study of the actual principles involved in a system 
of healthful and at the same time attractive dress. 

Correct dress should not violate either health or the plas- 
tic beauty of the figure by cramping any part. The natural 
points of support, like the shoulders and hips, should be 
recognized as those from which all drapery should radiate 
in fine flowing lines free to follow and accentuate the move- 
ments of the body until the outward covering expresses the 
wearer's personality and suggests something special to each 
individual. 'The highest type of dress must recognize not 
only freedom, expression, radiation, and color, but sueh sub- 
divisions as utility in freedom, grace in expression, harmony 
in radiation, and subtlety in color, qualities that should 
remain supreme through all the variations affecting the mi- 
nor changes of dress. See CosTUME. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Of the few books which give a critical 
account of dress there may be named: Planche’s Cyclope- 
dia of Costumes or Dicttonary of Dress; Viollet-le-Duc’s 
Dictionnaire Ratsonné du Mobilier Français (vols, iii. and 
iv.); Paul Lacroix, .Maurs, Usages, ef Costumes au Moyen 
Age el à l'époque de la Renaissance; XVIIe Siècle: les 
Institutions, Usages, et Costumes de la France 1590-1700; 
and ХЕЛ" Sielez Institutions, Usages, et Costumes de 
la France 1200-1789; HWefner-Alteneck, Zrachten des Christ- 
lichen Mittelalters; also a later and larger work; Lane's 
Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians; Smith's 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities (new ed. 2 
vols, 1892); Ату Renan, Le Costume en France; Fairholt’s 
Costume tn England, a History of Dress to the End of the 
Eiqhteenth Century; Hughes's Dictionary of Islam; М. A. 
Racinet, Le Costume Historique: Quicherat’s Hisloire du 
Castume en France: Bouring’s Chinese Costumes: Luard's 
History of the Dress of the British Soldier from the Barlt- 
ext Period; strutt’s Dresses and Habits of the English; 
Melan and Logan, Clans of the Scottish Highlands; Wil- 
kinson's Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians. 

There exist also many elaborate books of plates more or 
less accurately representing ancient costumes, but without 
any examination into their significance. Such are: Bonnard 
and Mercuri, Costumes Historiques des XIIme, ХОГ", 
XI Vs, ef X Vue Siècles; Bruce's Bayeuc Tapestry; Ho- 
qurth's Works engraved by himself, with descriptions by J. 
Nichols; Holbein's Portraits of the Court of Henry VIII., 
Lodge's Portraits and. Memoirs of Illustrious Personages 
of Great Britain: Du Sommerard, Les Arts au Moyen Аде; 
Jaquemin’s Zconographie méthodique du Costume du Vwe 
au XIXe Sieele, 

Many books exist devoted to ecclesiastical vestments and 
costumes, for which see the article VESTMENTS, ÉCCLESIASTI- 
CAL. Also for modern military costumes, see Thoumas, Les 
Anciennes Armées Françaises (very full. for the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries); Scott, The British Army: 
and а number of books similarly devoted to different na- 
tional armies. ANNIE JENNESS MILLER, 


Dresser, Hexry ERLES, Е. Z. S.. Е. L, S.: ornithologist ; 
b. at Thirsk, Yorkshire, England, May 9, 1838; educated in 
England, Germany, and at Upsala, Sweden: a business man 
who has devoted his leisure time to ornithology, especially to 
that of Europe. A monograph of the bee-eaters is one of his 
most important works, but that by which he is probably best. 
known is A History of the Birds of Europe, a monographie 
work in eight quarto volumes, with colored plates (London, 
1971-81). Mr. Dresser has been a member of the council of 
the Zodlogical Society of London, president of the Yorkshire 
Naturalists’ Union, and secretary of the British Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union. F. A. Lucas. 

Dreux. dró (anc. Durocasses): a town of France; depart- 
ment of Eure-et-Loir; on the river Blaise: about 50 miles 
W. 5. №. of Paris and 22 miles N. of Chartres (see map of 
France, ref, 8-5). It has a fine Gothic church, a town-hall, 
a theater, and manufactures of serge, Woolen hosiery, hats, 
еіс. Withinthe precincts of the old half-ruined castle of the 
twelfth century, which crowns the hill overlooking the town, 
а chapel of great magnificence was begun in 1516 by the 
Dowager-Duchess of Orleans, and completed by Louis 
Philippe. Here the Roman Catholie army, led by Constable 
Montmorenci, defeated the Prince of Condé and the Hugue- 
nots Dec. 19, 1562. Pop. (1896) 9,718. 

Drew, DANIEL: capitalist; b. in Carmel, Putnam co., 
N. Y., July 29, 1797; began active life as a cattle-drover; 
became conspicuous as a steamboat-builder, still later in 
connection with railways, especially in the fortunes and 
misfortunes of the Erie road, and at last was recognized as 
а leader in the stock speculations of Wall Street. He was 
also distinguished for liberality to certain educational inter- 
ests of the Methodist, Episcopal Church, having founded the 
Drew Ladies Seminary at Carmel, N. Y., and the Drew 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY (g. 8). D. in New York city, Sept. 
18, 1879. 

Drew, Joi: actor; b. Sept. 3, 1825. Не first appeared 
at the Bowery theater, New York, in 1845, as Dr. O'Toole 
in The Irish Tutor. After acting for some time in Albany, 
N. Y.. he went to Philadelphia, where he became a favorite 
and was manager of the Arch Street. theater in that city in 
1853, in conjunction with William Wheatley. He acted in 
the principal cities of tlie U. S., and afterward visited Eng- 
land and Australia. Ile returned to the U.S. in 1862, and 


retired from the stage May 9 of that year. As an Irish 
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comedian Drew had few equals. D. in pu May 
31, 1862. 3. B. V. 
Drew. Jonn: actor; b. in Philadelphia, Nov. 13. 1853; 
son of John and Louisa Drew; educated at the Episcopal 
Academy in that city; made his first appearance at the 
Arch Street theater, Philadelphia, Mar. 22, 1872, in the char- 
acter of Plumper in Cool as а Cucumber. Не played many 
and varied parts for two years, and on Feb, 17, 1875, aj- 
peared at the Fifth Avenue theater as Bob Ruggles in The 
Big Bonanza, Then followed the long run of Pique. and a 
short season of Shakspenre at the same theater with Edwin 
Booth, playing such parts as Rosencrans in Hamlet, France 
іп King Lear, and other minor rôles in the tragedian's rep- 
ertory. During the temporary retirement of Augustin Daly 
from the theater ig America during the season of 1875-78, 
Drew traveled through the country playing Henry Beau- 
clerc in Diplomacy. The opening of the new Dalv'stheater 
in New York in 1880 found Drew again а member of the 
company, where he remained until 1892, visiting Europe 
with Daly's company, creating many parts in original plass, 
and playing in Shaksperean, Sheridanian, and other classic 
rôles. In the autumn of 1892 he began his career as в star 
іп a comedy translated from the French of Bisson, culls 
in English The Masked Ball. B. B. VALLENTINE. 


Drew, SauvEL: Wesleyan theologian and metaphvsician: 
b. at St. Austell, Cornwall, England, Mar. 6. 1765: was a 
shoemaker; settled іп London in 1819. He was an intimate 
friend of the famous Dr. Adam Clarke, and of Dr. Thomas 
Coke, the first American Methodist bishop, whose Life he 
wrote. Among his other works, the principal are Essay on 
the Immateriality and Immortality of the Soul (IMP): Es- 
say on the Identity and General Resurrection of the Human 
Body (1809); and History of Cornwall (1820-24). D. at 
Helston, Mar. 29, 1833. See his Life by his son, J. Н. Drew 
(London, 1834; 2d ed. 1835; abridged ed. 1861). 


Drew Theological Seminary: an institution found 
іп 1866 by the liberality of Daniel Drew, of New York. I's 
object is to train young men for the ministry of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. The seat of the seminary is Man- 
ison. N. J., 25 miles from New York. The seminary park 
contains 95 acres of land, a portion of which is ornamented 
with walks and drives, trees and shrubbery. On the north- 
ern side of the seminary park are the buildings, four in 
number. Over $275,000 were spent by Daniel Drew in the 
purchase of these grounds, the erection of the necessary ad- 
ditional buildings, and in securing the valuable collections 
of books that now compose the library. The Cornel] Library 
Building, entirely fire-proof, cost $80.000. The library itself 
is large and is rapidly growing. The institution was ier- 
mally opened for students Nov. 6, 1867. The course of study 
occupies three years, and is adapted to the needs and attain- 
ments of college graduates. The general conference of the 
Methodist. Episcopal Church in the U.S. has the direction 
and supervision of the faculty, seminary, and the theologica! 
instruction and education therein, constituting the bishops 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church as its board of super- 
vision, and thus virtually controlling the management of 
the seminary. The Rev. Dr. John McClintock was the first 
president of the seminary and the organizer of its course of 
study, and was succeeded by Rev. R. S. Foster, D. D. Dr. 
Foster was elected bishop In 1872, and was succeeded by 
Rev. J. F. Hurst, D. D., as president. Dr. Hurst was elected 
bishop in 1880. His successor in the presidency was Rev. 
Henry A. Buttz, D. D. For the encouragement of advanced 
scholarship two fellowships are endowed. Those who hold 
them have the privilege of studying either at the seminary 
or in foreign lands. Joux Е. HURST. | 

Dreyse, агї ге, JOHANN NIKOLAUS, von: inventor of the 
needle-gun; b. at Sömmerda, in Prussia, Nov. 20. 1787: the 
son of а locksmith; worked in а Paris gun-factorv 1809-14: 
after his return to Germany established an iron-ware factory 
in Sömmerda, and devoted his attention chiefly to the iin- 
provement of firearms. He perfected the famous NEFDLE- 
GUN (q. v.) in 1836, and in 1841 he established an extensive 
gun and ammunition factory. D. Dec. 9, 1567. 

Drift, or Glacial Drift: certain detrital deposits of dis- 
tant origin, for a long period unexplained, but now known 
to have been produced during the Pleistocene period through 
the agency of glaciers, The most characteristic deposit is 
till or bowlder clay, an indiscriminate mixture of fine and 
coarse material, usually without lamination or bedding, The 
fine stuff, constituting a sort of matrix, is usually elav. but 
sometimes sand. The coarse stuff, imbedded in the fine, 
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ranges from grains, pebbles, and cobbles to bowlders of 
great size—occasionally many yards in diameter—and is 
characterized by worn surfaces, with groups of parallel 
scratches, and often with facets flattened by grinding. Usu- 
ally the fragments differ in character from the rock on 
which the deposit rests, and it is often demonstrable that 
the parent beds from which they were torn lie many miles 
away. From this fact the bowlders are called erratics, As- 
sociated with the till are usually gravels and sands, likewise 
of distant origin, but more or less stratified and assorted as 
by the action of running water. In some regions broad 
tracts are covered by laminated clays including scratched 
pebbles and bowlders like those in till, and these deposits 
are ascribed to bodies of water in which icebergs floated. 
The superficial forms of drift are no less characteristic 
than its material. As ground moraine the till mantles the 
land unequally, and presents a gently undulating surface. 
As marginal moraine it is heaped in irregularly disposed 
hills and hillocks which ineclose undrained hollows, and these 
hills are grouped in belts one or more miles broad and of 
great length, tracing on the face of the country curved and 
more or less escalloped figures, and outlining the bounda- 
ries of the ice at various times. It also forms drum/ins, iso- 
lated oval or lens shaped hills of symmetrie form, trending 
in the direction of ice-motion. "Phe assorted drift, gravel, 
and sand constitutes kames, or irregular grouped hills simi- 
lar to moraine hills; kame plains, or plains diversified by 
abrupt kettle-shaped depressions and margined by kames; 
frontal aprons, or sloping alluvial plains on the outer flanks 
of marginal moraines; and osar, or long narrow ridges 
trending in the direction of ice-motion; besides other rarer 
features. The laminated clay with stones has the smooth 
surface characteristic of lacustrine and marine deposits. 
See GLACIERS, PLEISTOCENE, and GEOLOGY. G. К, GILBERT. 


Drill: See BLASTING. 


Drill: an old English word for ape; supposed by Huxley 
to be the source of the name mandrill (i. е. a man-like ape), 
but the latter word appears to be the original one. (See 
MANDRILL.) The term drill is applied especially to the 
Cynocephalus leucophi us, a baboon of Africa. 


Drill, Military: the instruction of soldiers and the exer- 
cises through which they are required to pass. See Tactics, 
MILITARY. 

Drip: in architecture, the same as Corona (q. v.). 


Dris'ler, Henry, LL. D.: scholar; b. Dec. 27, 1818; grad- 
uated at Columbia College in 1839; classical instructor in 
its grammar school for several years; appointed tutor of the 
Greek and Latin languages in the college, 1843; adjunct 
professor in the same department, 1845; Professor of Latin, 
1857 ; transferred to the chair of Greek on the death of Dr. 
Anthon, 1867; in the same year was acting president of the 
college doring President Barnard’s absence as a commis- 
sioner to the Exposition Universelle in Paris. He again be- 
came acting president in 1888, and was dean of the School 
of Arts 1889-94. D. in New York, Nov. 80, 1897. Prof. 
Drisler was for several years engaged with Dr. Anthon on his 
series of classical text-books, ete. His contributions to classi- 
cal learning are an enlarged edition of Liddell and Scott’s 
Passow’s Greek Lexicon (1846), co-operation in the seventh 
revised Oxford edition (1883), and a revised and greatly en- 
larged edition of Yonge’s English-Greek Lexicon (1870); 
general editor of Harper's Classical Series. 

Drogheda, drokh'e-da: aseaport-town of Leinster, Ireland ; 
on the boundary between the counties of Louth and Meath, 
and on the river Boyne, 4 miles from its entrance into the 
sea, and 25 miles N. of Dublin; lat. 53° 44' N., lon. 6° 12’ 
W. (see map of Ireland, ref. 8-1). The Dublin and Belfast 
Railway here crosses the Boyne by a viaduct 95 feet high. 
The town has a Roman Catholic cathedral, several convents, 
and a custom-house, and manufactures of cotton and Jinen 
fabrics, steam-engines, etc. Vessels of 400 tons can ascend 
the river to this port, from which grain, cattle, linen, hides, 
butter, and ale are exported, mostly to Liverpool. Drogheda 
was formerly a town of great importance, the meeting-place 
of several parliaments, among them that at which Poyning’s 
laws were enacted in 1495, and the chief military station of 
Leinster from the fourteenth century to the seventeenth, 
but it is, above all, noted as the place of a massacre by 
Cromwell in 1649. After a brief but courageous resistance 
he captured it, and put to the sword all the inhabitants, ex- 
cept thirty, who escaped, but were afterward captured and 
transported to Barbados, Pop. (1891) 11,812. 
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Drohobiez, dró'hó-bitch : a town of Austria, in Galicia; 
on а tributary of the Dniester; 18 miles S. E. of Sambor (see 
map of Austria-Hungary, ref. 3-K). It has a castle, two 
handsome churches, a monastery, and extensive salt-works. 
Pop. (1890) 17,784. 

Droit d'Aubaine, drwaa'dé ban’: the right of a sover- 
eign to inherit the property of a foreigner dying intestate 
without native-born heirs. This practice was abolished in 
1790, but was restored by Napoleon I. See INTERNATIONAL 
Law. 

Droit’wich (anc. Saline): a town of Worcestershire, 
England; on the Bristol and Birmingham Railway ; 7 miles 
N. N. E. of Worcester (see map of England, ref. 10-G). It 
derives its prosperity chiefly from its trade in salt, for 
which it has been famous from remote times. Here are 
brine-springs rising from a depth of 200 feet through new 
red sandstone, and yielding annually about 100,000 tons of 
salt, said to be the best in Europe; also saline baths which 
are visited by thousands annually. Pop. (1891) 4,021. 


Drólling, dróling, MICHEL Martin: historical painter; 
b. in Paris, Mar. 7, 1786; pupil of his father, Martin Dról- 
ling, a genre-painter; studied also with David, and took the 
Grand Prix de Rome; member of the Institute 1833; Legion 
of Honor 1837. He was the master of several of the great 
French painters of the present day. His works are classical 
in style. There is a ceiling by him in the Louvre. D. in 
Paris, Jan. 9, 1851. W. A. C. 


Drôme, drm : a department in the southeastern part of 
France; area, 2,519 sq. miles. It is bounded W. by the river 
Rhone, and drained by the Dróme. The surface is partly 
hilly and mountainous. Coal, copper, iron, lead, and mar- 
ble are found here. The highlands are covered with forests 
of oak, pine, beech, and chestnut. Among the staple pro- 
ductions are grapes, olives, chestnuts, silk, and wine of ex- 
cellent quality. The wine called L'Hermitage is celebrated. 
Drôme ıs intersected by the Lyons and Avignon Railway. 
Capital, Valence. Pop. (1891) 306,419; (1896) 303,491. 
Dromedary [from Late Lat. dromeda rius, deriv. of dromas 
= Gr. dpouds, -ddos, running (i. e. running camel); cf. 5pauety, 
to run]: the Arabian and African camel (Camelus dromeda- 
rius), a species differing from the Bactrian camel in having 
only one hump on the back. It has also more slenderness 





and symmetry of form. Its usual pace is a trot, which it 
often maintains for many hours together at the rate of 9 
miles an hour. 'The dromedary surpasses other camels in 
speed, and can travel several days without drink. It is ex- 
tensively used as a beast of burden in Africa and Arabia. 
See CAMEL. 

Drongo-shrike: any bird of the family D?eruride, а 
group of fly-catching birds related to the crows, inhabiting 
Afriea, Southern Asia, and some of the adjoining islands. 
The drongos are about the size of an American robin, of a 
blue or metallie blue-black color, with long forked tails, the 
outer feathers of which are in some species curved outward 
and have a racket-shaped termination. F. A. Lucas. 

Drontheim: See TRONDHJEM. 

propping Tube: in chemistry, a slender tapering tube 
open at both ends, but terminating at the lower in a narrow 
orifice, used to supply liquids in delicate experiments, drop 
by drop. A bulb to hold the liquid is blown near the upper 
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extremity. The flow is regulated by placing the finger on 
the open upper end, so as partially or entirely to close it. 


Dropsy [for Early Eng. ydropsie < О. Fr. hydropisie < 
Lat. hydropisis, from a deriv. of Gr. $8pey, dropsy (cf. 
SSpwmlacis), deriv. of #бер, water]: a condition characterized 
bv excess of the natural fluid in any of the serous cavities 
of the body or in the areolar tissue. Dropsy was formerly 
thought to be a disease, but it is now recognized as a symptom 
of many diseases, caused for the most part by disturbances 
of the cireulation of the blood or other vascular derange- 
ments. If the cerebro-spinal fluid be increased, it consti- 
tutes Aydrocephalus, or * water on the brain." If the exces- 
sive seeretion (exudation) takes place from the pleura, it is 
called Aydrothorac, or “dropsy of the chest." 1f the fluid 
collect in the abdominal cavity, the disease is called ASCITES 
(9. v.) à disease which may arise without assignable cause, 
but which most frequently comes from cirrhosis of the liver, 
& contraeted, hardened condition of that organ, mechanically 
obstructing the portal circulation, and thus leading to trans- 
udation of serum from the blood-vessels. Habitual intem- 
perance is its most frequent cause. General dropsy of the 
serous and areolar tissues is called anasarca (from Gr. ара, 
throughout + тар{ (gen. саркбѕ), flesh). Obstructive organic 
disease of the heart and degenerative diseases of the kidneys 
are the most frequent causes of general dropsy, which is 
therefore а very important symptom.  Zydropericardtum, 
or “water on the heart,” Aydrarthrus, or effusion into a 
joint, hydrorachis, which is seated in the spinal canal, and 
hydrocele, in the scrotum, are forms of dropsy. Ovarian 
dropsy is a fluid collection occurring in ovarian cysts, which 
may be uniloeular (of one sac) or multilocular (composed of 
many aggregated cysts), the whole frequently forming a 
mass of enormous size. Thus far its only successful treat- 
ment consists in the removal of the cysts by excision, one of 
the boldest, and, on the whole, one of the best, of the more 
recent surgical operations, Revised by WILLIAM PEPPER. 


Droschky. or Droshky [a Slavie word, Polish drozhka, 
Russ. drozhki, dimin. of drogi, carriage, which has passed 
into most European languages; cf. Germ. Droschke, Swed. 
droska]: originally a low four-wheeled Russian carriage in 
which the passenger sat astride a seat placed lengthwise, 
with his feet resting on steps, to which were fastened fenders 
which curved over the wheels, When other forms of public 
conveyances were introduced into St. Petersburg, the name 
was transferred to them, and it is now applied in both Rus- 
sia and Germany to a fiacre or other comfortable publie 
carriage resembling a victoria. 

Dros’era on Gr. 8pocepds, dewy]: a genus of perennial 
herbaceous plants of the family Droseracec, popularly called 
sundew, several species of which are natives of the U. S. and 
of the United Kingdom. From the glands of the leaves ex- 
ude drops of a clear fluid glittering like dewdrops; hence 
the name. When flies or other small insects light upon a leaf 
they are held bv the sticky fluid of the glands; ilie leaves 
then roll down from the apex and eventually surround the 
insect. It is pretty certain that the insect is digested and 
absorbed by the leaf. Revised by CHARLES Е. BESSEY. 


Drosom’eter [from Gr. dpécos, dew + uérpoy, measure]: 
an instrument for measuring the quantity of dew which 
falls upon the surface of an exposed body. It is in the 
form of а balance ; the body under observation is supported 
by one arm, while the weights are placed in a seale-pan at- 
tached to the other, and protected from the dew. : 


Droste-Hiilshoff, droste-hül'shof, ANNETTE ELISABETH, 
von: German poet; b. near Münster, Jan. 12, 1797. Her 
works (Gedichte, 1838; Letzte Gaben, 1859) show deep senti- 
ment, powerful diction, and rich imagination. No woman 
of modern times in Germany has excelled her in poetry. D. 
Мау 24, 1848, at Meersburg. See Levin Schücking, Annette 
von Droste (2d ed. 1811). JULIUS GOEBEL. 


Droste zu Vischering, dros'te-tsu-fish'e-ring, CLEMENS 
AugusT, von, Freiherr: ecclesiastic; b. at Vorhelm, near 
Münster, Prussia, Jan. 21, 1773; became vicar-general in 
1807; assistant. bishop of the diocese of Münster in 1827, 
and Archbishop of Cologne in 1835, In consequence of 
difficulties with the Prussian Government in regard to 
mixed marriages, which the archbishop forbade the priests 
to solemnize unless they received the promise that all the 
children should be brought up in the Catholic religion, he 
was imprisoned in the fortress Minden in 1837 but was re- 
leased in 1841. His imprisonment called forth an extraor- 
dinary excitement in Germany, and greatly. strengthened 
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the Roman Catholic Church. D. in Münster, Oct. 19, 1545, 
See his Life by Е. A. Muth (Würzburg, 1374). 


Drouet, droo'à', JEAN BAPTISTE, Comte d'Erlon: general; 
b. in Rheims, France, July 29, 1765; fought in the cam- 
aigns of 1793-96; general of brigade in 1799; won prais 
y his skill at Ulm and Hohenlinden, but especially his 
brilliant maneuver which is said to have decided the 
vietory at Jena (18060); was conspicuous in tlie sicge of 
Dantzie; severely wounded at Friedland (1807), but after- 
ward served with distinction in the Peninsular war. Не was 
trusted and honored by the Bourbons, but soon disgraced ол 
account of suspected treachery. On Napoleon’s return from 
Elba he succeeded in capturing and holding the fortress of 
Lille for the emperor, who made him a peer of France, In 
the campaign ending at Waterloo Drouet commanded the 
First Army-corps. On the day of Ligny and Quatre Bras he 
wasted the time in which he might have been of inestimable 
service to Ney in a fruitless march between the two bartie 
fields through a Map UE of Napoleon's orders. 
This unfortunate mistake brought upon him the keenest re- 
proach. When Paris fell he fled to Bavaria, but returned 
to France in 1830, and was placed in command of the army 
of Vendée in 1832. He was governor-general of Algeris 
1834-35, and in 1843 was raised to the rank of marshal. D. 
Jan. 25, 1844. F. M. Couey. 

Drouyn de Lhuys, droo'án'de-lü-ee', Epovarn: dipl- 
matist; b. in Paris, France, Nov. 19. 1805. He was ap 
pointed director of the commercial bureau in the ministry 
of foreign affairs in 1840. Having voted in the Chamber r 
Deputies against the ministry, he was removed from offs 
in 1845. He was Minister of Foreign Affairs in the first cab- 
inet of Louis Napoleon in 1848, and was sent as minister to 
London in 1849. He was again appointed Minister of Foreim 
Affairs in July, 1852, resigned in 1855, and was restorea t 
that position in Oct., 1862. He again resigned in 1566. D. 
in Paris, Mar. 1, 1881. 

Drown, THomas MrssiNGER, M. D.: chemist; b. in Pii- 
adelphia, Mar. 19, 1842; graduated in 1859 at the Philui- 
phia High School ; studied at the University of Pennsvivs- 
nia, where he graduated as M. D. in 1862; at the х. 
Scientific School, New Haven, 1862-63; at the Lawretia 
Scientific School 1863-65; and at Freiberg and Heidelberg 
1865-68. He was Professor of Analytical Chemistry in Ls- 
fayette College for seven years, and held a similar position 1 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology from 1885 to IN, 
when he became president of Lehigh University. 


Drowning: death by submersion in water or the lik. 
The following rules for the recovery of persons after ap- 
parent death from drowning are derived from the exper 
ence of the best physicians: (1) It is necessary in all cie 
to keep the body cool until respiration be re-establishel 
since the application of warmth (both in frozen and nears 
drowned persons) seems to arouse those dormant energin 
that absolutely require the aération of the blood. wh: 
failing, death ensues. (2) Respiration must be artifici.” 
established, either by direct inflation of the lungs by tie 
breath or the bellows, or, much better, by the “ Marl. 
Hall method” or some of its modifications. The ра! 
being in a horizontal position to facilitate the exit of was! 
from the lungs, and the head being slightly raised, the lui ^ 
are alternately inflated and compressed by gently голч 
the body from a prone to a half-prone position (upon vie 
side), and reversing the process. The lungs may alse !« t 
flated by retracting the arms with some force, and by pr 
sure upon the thorax. (3) Expose the face and chest te the 
air, unless the weather be very cold. (4) Rub the linile up 
ward, and as soon as dry clothing сап be precured pit i 
upon the patient. б) Avoid the use of the galvame tsil- 
tery, which is always dangerous, even in experienced hares 
(6) Continue these operations until, if possible, natural m~ 
piration be re-established. Cases are reported where ant- 
ficial respiration had to be kept up for Hate before хх 
of life appeared. Similar treatment should be employe! 
in all cases of so-called “asphyxia” from whatever сап 
See RESUSCITATION, 

DROWNING, as a capital punishment, was formerly pre“ 
ticed in various parts of the Old World. In the Angir 
Saxon codes women convicted of theft were condemned 19 
be drowned. The ancient Burgundians condemned a fait? 
less wife to be smothered in mud. This form of punit 
ment was common in the Middle Ages, and seems te have 
been principally inflicted upon women. It was not ais 
ished in Scotland till 1685, and in Austria it lasted rill 1:55. 
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Droyls’den: a village of Lancashire, England; on the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway; 4 miles Е. of Manches- 
ter (see map of England, ref. 7-G). It has extensive manu- 
factures of cotton and several dve-works. Pop. (1891) 9,482. 


Droysen, droizen, Jonany Gustav: historian and philol- 
ogist ; b. in Treptow, near Berlin, Prussia, July 6, 1808. He 
received his academic training in Berlin, where he became 

rivat docent in 1833 and professor extraordinary in 1835. 
‘ive years later he went to Kiel. and thence to Jena, the 
outbreak of the revolution in 1848, in which he took & 
prominent part, making his stay in Kiel undesirable. In 
1859 he returned to Berlin as Professor of History, where 
he remained til his death, June 19, 1884. Droysen com- 
manded an extraordinarily wide field of study. His most 
important publications are Geschichte Alexanders des Gros- 
sen (1833; За ed. 1880) ; Geschichte des Hellenismus (2 vols., 
1836); Leben des Feldmarschulls Grafen York (1851); Ge- 
schichte der Diadochen; Geschichte der preussischen Poli- 
tik; celebrated metrical translations of zEschylus and Aris- 
tophanes. See M. Dunker, Biogr. Jahrb., vii. (1884), pp. 
110-118. ALFRED GUDEMAN. 


Druids [of Celtic origin; cf. О. Fr. drut, accus. druid, 
magician, sorcerer; possibly connected with word for oak; 
cf. Welsh derw, О, Fr. daur, Gr. pòs]: the priests of the 
ancient Celtic religion. In Cæsars time they formed an 
exclusive class, which shared with the nobility and the 
knights the rule over the people, and were free from taxes 
and from military service. They presided at the sacrifices, 
instructed the youth, and guarded the secret. doctrines of 
religion. They acted as judges in the difficulties between 
different tribes, and exercised the art of prophecy and of 
sacred minstrelsy. They were also skilled in medicine, in 
astrologv, the division of time, and other branches of knowl- 
edge, which were kept secret from the masses of the people. 
They recognized & ruling destiny and the immortalitv of 
the soul, and reverenced the oak and mistletoe as sacred, 
Their political importance ceased on the subjection of Gaul 
and Britain to the Romans, and their religious service was 
abolished by a decree of the Emperor Claudius because of 
its feature of human sacrifices. ‘There were also druidesses 
of several ranks. Of the druidical doctrines little is known. 
See d'Arbois de Jubainville, Introduction à létude de la 
littérature celtique (Paris, 1883); Rhys, Celtic Heathendom 
! London, 1888), 

Druids, Order of: a secret benevolent and beneficial as- 
sociation, founded in London in 1781 and originally in- 
tended for the mere mutual entertainment of its mem- 
bers. A system of ceremonies was adopted similar to that 
of the Freemasons, but professedly bissl on traditions hand- 
ed down from the ancient Druids. As the society extended, 
тапу changes were introduced, and the original organiza- 
tion in course of time was divided into a great number of 
independent Orders of Druids. The oldest branch of the 
society holds its sessions in London. Another branch, eall- 
ing itself the Order of Druids in England, is very numer- 
ous in that country, having more than 1,000 lodges, The 
whole number of members belonging to the different orders 
in Great Britain, Australia, and the U. S. is estimated at 
above 100,000. The first lodge in the U. S. was founded in 
New York in 1839. There are in the U.S. 15 grand groves, 
300 groves, and over 15,000 members. Since 1849 over 
$5,000,000 has been paid in benefits, In North America, 
besides the degree conferred at the firsf entrance, there are 
five others. Degrees have also been instituted in Great 
Britain, but they differ from those used in the U. S. Though 
of purely English origin, the German element in the Order of 
Druids has obtained a decided мы in the U. S., 
so that nearly if not quite two-thirds of the * groves” con- 
duct their proceedings in the German language. 


Drum: a martial musical instrument, consisting of a hol- 
low eylinder of wood or metal having skin or parchment 
stretehed aeross one or both ends, on which the drummer 
beats with a wooden stick called à drum-stick. The mili- 
tury drum is used to give various signals, as well as for 
music. There are three kinds of drums—the side drum, the 
big or bass drum, and the Kettle drum. The first of these is 
suspended at the side of the drummer, who beats on one end 
of it only. Strings of catyut, called snares, are stretched 
across the other end; hence it is often called a snare drum. 
The bass drum is beaten on both ends. The kettle druin is 
of hemispherical form, and has but one head or parchment. 
It was formerly used in martial music, but is now confined 
to the orchestra. In its orchestral use at least two kettle 
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drums are used (rarely three), tuned at intervals of fourths 
or fifths apart, sometimes in octaves, as in Beethoven’s 
scherzo in the Ninth Symphony. 

Drum, in architecture, the upright part of a cupola below 
the carving or rounded part. The solid part or vase of a 
Corinthian or composite capital beneath the acanthus leaves 
is also called a drum, though more often а bell. The term 
drum is applied in machinery to a hollow cylinder fixed 
apon | shaft for the purpose of driving another cylinder by 
а band. 

Drum, the name given in the eighteenth century to a 
crowded fashionable assembly, so styled, says Smollett, 
“from the noise and emptiness of the entertainment.” A 
large assembly of the kind was called a “drum-major.” The 
name * kettle-drum ” applied to an informal afternoon re- 
ception appears to have originated in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Drumfish: a marine fish (Pogonias chromis) belonging 
to the family Serænidæ; found on the Atlantic coast of 
America from Cape Cod to Brazil. А similar species (Aplo- 
dinotus grunniens) occurs in the Great Lakes and the Mis- 
sissippi river. Thedrumfish derives its name from the emis- 
sion of a peculiar sound, somewhat resembling the beat of а 
drum, and thought to be caused by the movement of the air 
in its complicated air-bladder. A similar power is possessed 
by most other members of the Scienide. 

| Revised by D. S. JORDAN. 


Drumlin: in geology, a smooth oval hill composed of 
till. The name, first applied in Ireland, was afterward in- 
troduced in America, where it supplanted “ lenticular hill” 
and *mammillary hill.” The contours and profiles of drum- 
lins are smooth curves, attributed to the modeling power of 
glacial ice. Their tops are rounded; their sides are fre- 
quem steep, but merge gradually with surrounding sur- 
aces, Their contours are oval, sometimes long and narrow, 
sometimes nearly circular. The longer diameter always lies 
in the direction of the ice movement. Where the hills are 
grouped together, the groups frequently constitute belts 
running parallel to neighboring terminal moraines. The 
till of which they are chiefly constituted is thoroughly com- 
pacted, and is supposed to have been deposited by the Pleis- 
tocene ice-sheets Icona their under surfaces. In the U.S. 
they are especially abundant in New England, Western 
Central New York, and Eastern Wisconsin. See DRIFT and 
PLEISTOCENE. G. K. G. 


Drummond, Heyry, F. R.S. E., Е. ©. S, LL. D.: scien- 
tist and theologian; b. in Stirling, Scotland, in 1851. He 
studied at Edinburgh and at Tübingen, Germany, giving 
his attention first to theology and afterward to the natural 
sciences, In 1877 he became professor extraordinary and 
in 1884 Professor of Natural Science in the Free Church 
College, Glasgow. In 1883-84 he was engaged in explora- 
tion in Central Africa. Пе lectured on religious, scientific, 
and sociological subjects in Great Britain, the U. S., Canada, 
and other English-speaking countries. He published Natu- 
ral Law in the Spiritual World (London and New York, 
1883); Tropical Africa (London, 1888); The Ascent of Man 
(1894), and several widely influential minor religious works, 
mostly collected in The Greatest Thing in the World, and 
other Addresses (1893), Most of these works have been trans- 
lated into German and other languages. D. at Tunbridge 
Wells, England, Mar. 11, 1897. WILLIS J. BEECHER. 


Drummond, Josian HAYDEN : b. at Winslow, Me., Aug. 
30, 1827 ; A. D.. Waterville College (now Colby University), 
1846 ; LL. D. 1871; served three terms in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, twice as Speaker; State Senator; and four terms 
attornev-general of Maine. Mr. Drummond has been for 
many years prominent in Masonie circles, апа is author of 
Maine Masonic Texrt-book for Use of Lodges. CU. H.T. 


Drummond, Tuomas: engineer; b. in Edinburgh. Scot- 
land, in Oct., 1797. Не was well versed in mathematics and 
skillful in mechanics, He was one of the royal military en- 
gineers employed in the trigonometrical survey of Scotland. 
In 1825, while engaged in this operation, he made successful 
experiments with incandescent lime to render distant objects 
visible. (See DRUMMOND LIGHT.) He was appointed under- 
secretary for Ireland in 1835. D. in Dublin, Apr. 15, 1840. 


Drummond, Wi ura (of Hawthornden): poet; b. at 
Hawthornden, near Edinburgh, Seotland, Dec. 13, 1585; 
was educated аё Edinburgh University and studied law in 
France. He resided on his beautiful paternal estate of 
Hawthornden, where he passed his life in retirement and 
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in literary pursuits. In 1619 Ben Jonson traveled several 
hundred miles in order to visit Drummond, who wrote 
Notes of Ben Jonson's Conversation. оп this occasion. 
These notes are among his most interesting productions. 
He was author of Tears on the Death of Moliades (1613); 
Poems (1616); Forth Feasting (1617); Flowers of Zion 
(1623); besides a /Jislory of the Five Јатехех, and some 
political tracts. D. Dec. 4, 1649. 


Drummond Island: an island in Lake Huron: the 
most western of the Manitoulin islands; belongs to Michi- 
gan. It is 20 miles long and 10 miles wide. 


Drummond Light [named from Thomas Drummond, 
its inventor], also called Lime Light, Caleium Light, 
ete.: an intense light produced by throwing the oxyhy- 
drogen blowpipe flame upon a pencil of lime, which is 
thereby raised to vivid incandescence. If magnesia or me- 
tallie magnesium be used instead of lime, the light is rich 
in actinic rays, and hence is useful in photography, Zir- 
conia is often employed instead of lime, on account of its 
non-volatility. 

Drunkenness: See Dipsomanta and INTEMPERANCE ; also 
Сту DAMAGE ACTS. 

Drupe [Fr. drupe < Lat. druppa, ripe olive, apparently 
an abbreviated form of Gr. dpumerfs, ripened on tree, or 
. ёрижєтћѕ. ready to fall]: in botany, а one-celled, superior 
indehiscent fruit, having a single seed or kernel, usually 
inclosed im a hard and bony endocarp called a stone, as а 
peach or a plum. The outer part of the fruit, which is suc- 
culent or fleshy, is called the sarcocarp or mesocarp, The 
term putamen is applied to the hard, stony substance which 
ineloses the kernel. 


Dru'ses: a people of mixed race (largely Persian and 
Arab), almost limited to the Lebanon and the Hauran; 
speaking the Arabic language. They number nearly 90,000. 
They are industrious, hospitable, brave, temperate (all are 
required to abstain from tobacco and wine), cleanly, and 
very proud of their birth and pedigree, but revengeful and 
eruel,. Their chief business is the production and manu- 
facture of silk. For about 800 vears they have maintained 
a distinct religion and an independent nationality. Their 
creed is an offshoot of Mohammedanism, probably devel- 
oped by the Shiites, or more especially by the so-called. Ba- 
tiniva, or Batenians, the most radical branch of the Shiites. 
In some of its fundamental tenets, however, it is directly 
opposed to the very spirit of Mohammedanism, and seems to 
approach Christianity. It emphasizes the unity of God as 
strongly as Mohammedanism. *“ There is no god but God,” 
the Druses say, and he is unknowable to man. But, though 
he can not be grasped by the senses, he becomes known to 
man through revelation, they add; and then follows a doc- 
trine of incarnation not altogether unlike the Christian doc- 
trine, but an abomination to all Mohammedans. The high- 
est, and also the last, of these Incarnations was, according to 
the Druses, that of Hakim Biamrillahi, the sixth of the 
Fatimites, caliph from 1019 to 1044. Hakim was a half- 
insane tyrant; and when his favorite, Ismail Darasi, a Per- 
sian by birth, one day in 1040 began to expound to the audi- 
ence assembled in the great mosque of Cairo that Allah had 
revealed himself in Hakim, that Hakim was an incarnation 
of Allah, a riot immediately ensued, and it could not be 
suppressed until Darasi was expelled from the country. He 
went to the regions of the Lebanon, and his doctrine was ac- 
cepted by the people living there; hence their name Druses, 
But though the new sect thus formed even developed a lit- 
erature, its later history is very obscure, Externally, the 
Druses saw fit to profess Mohammedanism, and. nothing 
was known about their peculiar creed and their sacred 
books until the latter part of the eighteenth century. A 
bloody war between them and the Maronites led, in 1860, to 
European intervention. on behalf of the Christians. See 
MARONITES, See also the Earl of Carnarvon's Druses of the 
Lebanon (London, 1860); Rev. John Wortabet, Researches 
into the Religions of Syria (1360); Н. Guyo, La theogonie 
des Druses (Paris, 1863); and La nation Druse (Paris, 
1864); and particularly C. H. Churchill, Ten Years Resi- 
dence in Mf. Lebanon (З vols., 1853); The Druzes and the 
Maronites under the Turkish Rule from 1840 to 1860 (1862); 
Laurence Oliphant, Land of Gilead (180) and Haifa (1887). 

Revised by SAMUEL MACAULEY JACKSON. 

Dru'sus, CLAUDIUS NERO: a Roman general; b. in 38 в. с.; 
son of Tiberius. Nero and Livia (who subsequently became 
the third wife of the Emperor Augustus), and a younger 
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brother of the Emperor Tiberius. 
daughter of Mark Antony. In 13 B. c. he defeated the Ger- 
mans near the Rhine. Having conquered the Sicambri and 
Frisii, he extended the Roman empire to the German Ocear, 
and to the river Elbe. For these victories he received the 
surname of GERMANICUS. He died early in 9 в. c, leaving 
two sons, Germanicus and Claudius, the latter of whom te 
came emperor. 

Drusus. Marcus Livius: a Roman orator and politician: 
became tribune of the people in 122 в. с. as a colleague f 
Caius Gracchus. He supported the cause of the senate and 
optimates, opposed the policy of Gracchus, and gained pop- 
ularity by planting colonies. He was elected consul for 
112 B. c. 

Drusus. Marcus Livivs: a son of Marcus Livius Drus 
and an uncle of Cato Uticensis. He is said to have bea 
ambitious, proud, and arrogant, and a champion of the ser- 
atorial or aristocratic party. Having been chosen tribune 
of the people for 91 B. c., he courted the popular favor br 
passing an agrarian law. Unable to win the support of the 
senate, he attempted to gain the support of the colonies by 
promising them the right of citizenship. He was asa- 
sinated by a political opponent in 91 в. c. К 

Dry Bank Light: а lighthouse on the Florida Ref: 
situated on Sombrero Shoal, near Dry Bank, Cofins 
Patches, and Sombrero Kev; in lut. 24 37 36° N. lon. M 
6 43 W. It is an open framework of iron 149 feet high. 
with a fixed white dioptrie light of the first class. 

Dryden: village; on railway; Tompkins co.. N. Y. ifo 
location of county, see map of. New York, ref. 5- F): 32 
miles №. of Owego. It has a large woolen-factory, a tab- 
nery, and sulphur springs. Неге is the Dryden Spring 
Place, a resort for invalids. Pop. (1880) 779 ; (180) 663. 

Dryden, Јонх : poet; b. at Aldwinckle, Northamptonshire. 
England, Aug. 9, 1631: a grandson of Sir Erasmus Priden. 
created a baronet in 1619, He was a pupil of Dr. Bushy, 
and entered Trinity College. Cambridge, in 1650, Havin: 
graduated as master of arts in 1657, he became a resident of 
London. Пе wrote Heroie Stanzas on the Death of Crone 
well (1658), and celebrated the restoration of Charles IE in 
1660 by а poem entitled. Astrea Redur. His tint drama 
was The Wild Gallant (1662). He married Lady Howan: a 
daughter of the Earl of Berkshire, in. 1663, and. wrote Ir 
1667 а poem called Annus Mirabilis, or Year of Wonders 
In 1668 he was appointed poet-laureute, with a salary oi 
£200 annually. He afterward wrote numerous comedies afd 
tragedies, among Which are Marriage à la Mode, All т 
Lore (1678) and Aurungzebe, 1х brilliant political an: 
poetical satire of Absalom and Achitophel (1681) is directed 
against the party of which Lord Shaftesbury and the Duke 
of Buckingham and Monmouth were the leaders. He an 
nounced his conversion to the Roman Catholic reign D 
his allegorical poem called The Hind and the Panther (be: 
He produced in 1696 а metrical translation of Vergil, which 
Pope commended as “the most noble and spirited transi 
tion I know in any language." It is, however, deficient in 
fidelity. Among his other works are an excellent prose Атр 
on Dramatic Poesy (1660) and an Ode for Saint Ceciiris 
Гау. His later works exhibit a purer taste than his dramas 
D. May 1, 1700. and was buried in Westminster Abbey. № 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Dry Dock: See Docks. 


Drying-machine: a device for extracting the moisture 
from fabrics. A machine most commonly used by dversara 
large laundry establishments, called an " extractor," consis 
of two cylinders, one within the other. The inner one is the 
receptacle for the goods, and is made to revolve with grea 
rapidity, expelling the water through perforations made U 
the sides. The outer cylinder receives the water, and frm 
thence it is carried off by means of a pipe. Ву this proces 
the drying is not quite complete, but what remains 15 ex 
pelled by drying ina hot chamber or in the open air. 

Drying Oil: in painting, oil which has the property of | 
drying quickly; especially linseed oil and other seed oils. 
The process of drying is hastened by heating the oil with 
oxide of lead. See OILS and PAINTS. | 


Dryobalanops: See CAMPROR. 


Dry’ophis [from Gr. 8pis, oak + дф, serpent]: agenusel 
snakes belonging tothe Coludride, natives of tropical Amer 
іса and the East Indies. Like the Dendrophida, to which 
they are allied, they have extremely slender, elongated forms. 


Ile married Antonia, a 
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and live on trees. They are sometimes placed with other 
related genera in а separate family. F. A. L. 


Dry Pile: a kind of voltaic pile or battery, constructed 
without liquids, and furnishing a feeble electric current. 
The dry piles of Zamboni and De Lue consist of disks of 
copper and zinc ые placed in pairs back to back and 
piled up or packed in glass tubes, with the copper surfaces 
all in the same direction, 

Dry Point: in engraving, engraving done directly on 
the copper, by the etching-needle, and without acid. Prints 
taken from plates so engraved are much prized. See Ex- 
GRAVING. 

Dry Process: See PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Dry-rot: a popular term used to designate the slow de- 
cay of wood after it has been dried or seasoned. The term 
is used technically to distinguish the work of certain fungi, 
iartieularly of Merulíus laerymans. [tis a common opin- 
ion that this disease proceeds most rapidly in perfectly dry 
timber, but this is an error, The mycelium of the fungus 
is quickly destroyed when the wood is made perfectly dry. 
Under all ordinary conditions, however, there is suflicient 
moisture in timber exposed to the air to supply the needs of 
the fungus. The spores germinate on the surface of damp 
timber, and the filaments pass through the walls of the wood- 
cells and feed upon them. Wood which is thoroughly well 
seasoned and is protected from dampness by paint or other 
means is secure from the injuries of thedry-rot fungi. Among 
horticulturists dry-rot is the slow decay of the heart-woed of 
fruit-trees, due to the mycelium of various toadstool and 
iunk fungi, which gain an entrance through some wound or 
[ойк in the surface of the trunk. L. 11. В. 

Dry-stove: a glazed structure designed for the protection 
of the plants of dry, arid climates : a hothouse in which the 
air is kept less moist than in the bark-stove. It is particu- 
larly adapted to succulent plants, The temperature should 
be higher than that of a greenhouse. 


Dry Tortu'gas [from Sp. forfiuga, a tortoise]: a group of 
ten small, low, barren islands, belonging to Monroe. co., 
Fla. situated over 40 miles W. of the most western of 
the Florida keys proper. On the southwestermmost island. 
called Loggerhead Key, stands a brick lighthouse 150 feet 
high. with a fixed white dioptric light of the first order: 
lat. 24° 38 5° N. lon. &2° 52 23 W. There is also a small- 
er light for Dry Tortugas harbor (lat. 24° 37 47° N.. lon. 
52:52 537 Wa. This lighthouse stands inside Fort Jetfer- 
son, an important fortification on Garden Key. The Dry 
Tortugas served as a place of imprisonment for persons 
under sentence by courts martial during the civil) war 
1861-65. Several criminals concerned in the conspiracy in 
which President Lineoln was murdered were confined here. 

Du'alin [deriv. of dual, from Lat. dualis. containing 
two: duo, two; so called because it is à mixture of two 
different substances]: an explosive compound introduced in 
1868 by Dittmar: composed of Nrrgo-GLYCERINE. (y. v.) 
mixed with sawdust, or wood-pulp such as is used in paper- 
mills; the latter being first treated with nitric and sul- 
ohurie acids, The object of the mixture is to diminish the 
necs connected with the storage and transportation of 
nitro-glycerine. See EXPLOSIVES. 

Dualism [from Lat. dualis, containing two; dvo, two]: 
in metaphysics, the doctrine that. the universe exists by the 
concurrence of two principles, the spiritual and the mate- 
rial. each necessarily independent and eternal. The * dual- 
ism” of Zoroaster belongs rather to religion than to philoso- 
phy. It assumed two independent principles—one good, the 
other evil—through the collision of whieh was explained 
the disorder, moral and physical, of the world. The Gnos- 
tics in the second century adopted these views in a greater 
or less degree. The Greek philosophers are called. dualists, 
inasmuch as the most of them held to the belief that matter 
and spirit were each self-existent and independent in origin. 
Their statements of the doctrine differ from each other, and 
are vague and indistinet. But the Stoical doctrine of a soul 
of the world, contradistinguished from matter without 
qualities (Gr. &xoios An), represents the general drift of the 
Greek. thought. The prevailing mode of thought among 
Christian theists recognizes the real being of mind and mat- 
ter in the constitution of man and the order of the universe, 
while it attributes self-existence and creative power solely 
to the Supreme Mind. In connection with theories of per- 
ception the term dualism has been used to denote the soul 
and the modes of matter in relation and opposition while 
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the mind is in the act of acquiring knowledge of the external 
world. See Hamilton’s edition of Reid’s works, p. 817. 


Dual Number: in grammar, that form of the noun, ad- 
jective, or verb denoting in some languages the number 
two. For example, in the ancient Greek there were three 
numbers in grammar, the singular, the dual, and the plural; 
but the dual was not very often used, and is never found in 
Holic or in Hellenistic Greek. It occurred most frequently 
in the Attic dialect. 

Duane, dyu.àn', James: lawyer: b. in New York, Feb. 6, 
1733. Пе was a member of Congress 1774-77 and 1780-82 ; 
the first mayor of New York in 1784, and U. S. district 
judge 1789-94. D. at Duanesburg, N. Y., Feb. 1, 1797. 

Duane, James CHATHAM: U. S. military officer; b. at 
Schenectady, N. Y.. June 30, 1824; graduated at West Point 
in 1848, and Jan, 10, 1883, became a colonel of engineers, 
He served throughout the civil war, taking part in many 
important engagements and receiving the brevet rank of 
colonel for his services in the Richmond campaign and of 
brigadier-general for the gallantry and skill displayed in the 
siege of Petersburg and subsequent operations, He served 
in the construction of the defenses of the eastern entrance 
to New York harbor 1865-08; member of engineer boards 
1867-73; became lighthouse engineer of the Northeast At- 
lantic coast and superintendent of the fortifications at Maine 
and New Hampshire. In 1886 he became chief of engineers, 
with rank of brigadier-general. Retired June 30, 1888, He 
was commissioner Croton aqueduct, New York, from Aug. 
1, 1888. till his death, in New York, Nov. 8, 1897. Author 
of A Manual for Engineer Troops (1862). 

Duane, Wirtiaw JOHN: lawyer and statesman; b. at 
Clonmel, Ireland, in 1780: son of William Duane, an Amer- 
ican journalist; practiced Jaw in Philadelphia, and pub- 
lished. besides other works, The Law of Nations Investi- 
gated in a Popular Manner (Philadelphia, 1809), He was 
appointed Secretary of the Treasury of the U. S. early in 
1833, but was dismissed from office in September of that 
vear by President Jackson, because he refused to remove the 
deposits of public money from the Bank of the U. S. D. in 
Philadelphia, Sept. 27, 1865. 

Duarte Coelho: See Cor.no. 

Duban. dü birn’, Jacques FÉLIX: architect: b. in Paris, 
France, Oct. 14. 1797. He was the pupil of Debret and of 
the École des Beaux-Arts. He was made inspector of that 
school in 1832, and soon afterward began the reconstruction 
of its buildings upon a larger рап. He continued in charge 
until his death, In connection with Lassus he restored the 
Sainte Chapelle in Paris. The restoration of the Chiteau 
of Blois is one of his most important works, D. at Bordeaux, 
Oct. 12, 1870. 

Du Barry, MARIE JEANNE Gomarp DE VAUBERNIER, 
Comtesse: favorite of Louis XV.: b. of humble parents at 
Vaucouleurs, France, Aug. 19, 1746; went to Paris as а 
dressmaker, but her beauty and cleverness attracted the 
notice of the dissolute Jean, Comte Du Barry, who made her 
his mistress, Noting the admiration she excited among the 
cuests of his house he brought about her presentation to the 
king, then sixty years old but still the slave of his vices. In 
spite of the protests of relatives and advisers Louis at once 
gave himself up to her influence, and caused her introduc- 
tion at court by her marriage to Guillaume, Comte Du Barry 
(1769), the brother of her former patron. From this time 
her ascendency over the king was absolute; she had the 
whole court at her feet, caused the dismissal of the Due de 
Choiseul, who attempted to resist her power, and with her 
confidant, the Duc d'Aiguillon, she controlled the entire 
policy of the government, On the death of the king (1774) 
she was banished from the court, but allowed to remain in 
her palace at Luciennes. In 1792 she went to London to 
sell her jewels, and on her return to France in the following 
vear she was tried on the charge of having squandered the 
publie treasures, conspired against the Government, and 
while in London worn mourning for the late king. She 
was condemned Dec. 6, 1793, and. guillotined on the same 
day. The amount of the publie money that went to gratify 
the vanity of the Comtesse Du Barry and advance the in- 
terests of her family is estimated at 35,000,000 frances, but 
some eredit is due to her for her liberality toward artists 
and men of letters, Е. M. Corbv. 

Du Bartas. dü biar taa’. GUILLAUME SALLUSTE: poet; b. 
at Montfort, in the department of Gers, 1544; undertook 
Various diplomatie missions to foreign courts for the Hugue- 
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not cause; fought in the Huguenot army, and died from a 
severe wound in the battle of Ivry, Mar. 14, 1590. His 
fame rests upon two epic poems, the second unfinished, en- 
titled La Sepmatne (The Week) and La seconde Sepmarne. 
The first, which is far the better of the two, describes the 
creation of the world; the second, the period from the cre- 
ation to the incarnation of Christ. These poems were very 
юршаг in France and much read in England. In 1598 
donus Svlvester translated the poems into English, They 
were also partially done into English by Th. Hudson, Will- 
iam Lisle, and. Th. Winter. See Georges Pellissier, La Vee 
et les Gzuvres de Du Bartas (1883). 
Revised by А. R. MARSH. 


Dubbs, Josern Henry, D. D.: historical and ethnographi- 
cal writer and worker; b. at North Whitehall, Pa., Oct. 5, 
1838; graduated at Franklin and Marshall College 1856, 
and at the Mercersburg Theological Seminary 1859. After 
several pastorates in the Reformed Church in the U. S., he 
became, in 1875, Professor of History and Archeology in 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. He is a 
member of various ethnographic and historical societies 
in Great Britain, France, and America, and has published 
Historie Manual of the Reformed Church (Lancaster, Pa., 
1885); Лоте Ballads and Metrical Versions (Philadelphia, 
1888); Why am I Reformed ? (Philadelphia, 1889); and a 
large number of historical monographs, addresses, and con- 
tributions to encyclopedias. He edited The Guardian, a 
monthly magazine, 1882-86. WILLIS J. BEECHER. 

Du Bellay: See BELLAY. 


Dublin: a county of Leinster, Ireland; area, 354 sq. 
miles; bounded on the E. by the Irish Sea, and intersected 
by the river Liffey, which flows into Dublin Bay. The sur- 
face is nearly level; the soil is productive and well culti- 
vated. Granite, copper, lead, and carboniferous limestone 
occur here. Chief town, Dublin. Pop. (1891) 429,111. 


Dublin: city; capital of Ireland and of Dublin county ; 
on the Liffey, at its entrance into Dublin Вау; 66 miles W. 
of Holyhead and 135 miles W. of Liverpool; lat. 53° 20° 38° 
N., lon. 6° 17 30" №, (see map of Ireland, ref. 9-Ј). Mean 
annual temperature, 49° Е. The river, which runs eastward, 
divides the city into two nearly equal parts, which are con- 
nected by nine bridges—seven of stone and two of iron. In 
the northeastern and southeastern parts are many beautiful 
squares, streets, and terraces, occupied by the aristocratic 
class, The mercantile business is mostly transacted in the 
central and northwestern portions, where sre many resi- 
dences of the middle class, The city is surrounded by the 
Circular Road, nearly 9 miles long, which is a favorite drive 
and promenade of the citizens. The most imposing street 
of Dublin is Sackville Street, 120 feet wide and 700 yards 
long. Among the numerous squares is Stephen’s Green, hav- 
ing an area of nearly 20 acres. The most remarkable public 
buildings are the Bank of Ireland (formerly the Parliament 
House), Trinity College, the custom-house, the Four Courts, 
Dublin Castle, oceupied by the Lord-Lieutenant, and St. 
George's church with a steeple 200 feet high. "The cathe- 
dral of St. Patrick is one of the most interesting buildings 
of the city. It was founded in 1190 by John Comyn, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. In the next century it was burnt down, 
but was immediately rebuilt in still greater splendor. At 
the time of the Reformation it was closed, and Edward VI. 
thought of using the building for a university, but the plan 
was defeated. Near the north end of Sackville Street is a 
monument to Lord Nelson, 134 feet high. Among the lit- 
erary and scientific institutions are the University (see DUB- 
LIN, UNIVERSITY OF), the Royal College of Science, the Roman 
Catholic University, the College of Surgeons, the Royal 
Dublin Society, the Royal Irish Academy, the Hibernian 
Academy for Paintings, and the National Gallery. Dublin 
is the seat of a Protestant Episcopal and a Roman Catholic 
archbishop. In the environs of Dublin, which are remark- 
ably beautiful, is Glasnevin, once the favorite residence of 
Addison, Steele, Swift, and Sheridan: and Phoenix Park, 
which contains nearly 2.000 acres, The fine scenery of this 
noble park, the massive publie buildings, the spaeious 
squares, the clean granite quays which line the river, and 
the beauty of the bay which expands before the city, render 
Dublin one of the most beautiful and agreeable capitals of 
Europe. Railways extending in several directions connect 
this place with the chief towns of Ireland. It is the eastern 
terminus of the Grand and Royal Canals, and has a good 
harbor, which has been improved by the construction of two 
breakwaters. This city has glass-works, foundries, апа dis- 
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tilleries; also manufactures of poplin, which is much cele- 
brated. Dublin returns four members to Parliament, be- 
sides two who represent the university. It is a very old 
town, and its ancient history is mainly legendary. It was 
tuken in the ninth century by the Danes, and, though they 
were several times expelled, and completely defeated in the 
battle of Clontarf, they managed to hold the city until 1170, 
In 1172 Henry II. landed in Ireland at the head of an 
Anglo-Norman armament. He went to Dublin, held hi 
court there with great magnificence, and made an alliance 
with the Irish chiefs. In 1689 James IJ. took up his resi- 
dence in Dublin and held а parliament there; after the bat- 
tle of the Boyne he speedily departed. On Jan. 1, 1800, the 
imperial standard of the United Kingdom was hoisted on 
Dublin Castle. Pop. (1891) 254,709 in the city proper, but 
361,891 within the metropolitan police district. 


Dublin, University of (otherwise called Trinity Col. 
lege. Dublin): an institution of learning. said to have been 
founded in 1320; re-established in 1593 by Queen Elizabeth. 
It was endowed by the corporation of Dublin and by pri- 
vate gifts, and still further by grants of James І. whe in 
1613 gave it representation in Parliament, which it stil 
— sending since 1832 two members to the House of 
'ommons. Its government is modeled upon that of the 
English universities, but its fellows (since 1840) are at liberty 
to marry. It has a full corps of professors in all depart- 
ments of knowledge, who, like the fellows, are liberally sup- 
ported from the income of the college. The students are of 
four classes: (1) Noblemen, baronets, and the sons of noble- 
men, who have peculiar privileges, and, with the exception 
of baronets, obtain the degree of B. A. without examination, 
They pay about $500 а year in fees. (2) Fellow-commoncrs 
who dine with the fellows, and have one less examination 
than the third class, at about one-half the cost in fees ef 
the preceding. (3) Pensioners, to which class most of the 
students belong. "Their fees are little more than half as 
great as those of the second class. (4) Sizars, thirty in 
number, who pay а nominal fee. Each of the ranks wear 
a distinctive dress, The examination on entrance is ther 
ough. It is possible to obtain degrees without great exer 
tion, but the honors сап be obtained only by severe study. 
No restriction is made with regard to the admission of tho 
who are not members of the Anglican Church. The fees fer 
graduation are much higher than in American colleges, Dub- 
lin University occupies а high rank among European insti- 
tutions of learning. It has special departments for tlie 
study of medicine, divinity, and engineering. Among the 
eminent graduates were Berkelev, Ussher, Swift, Burke, 
Goldsmith, Sheridan, and Sir W. Hamilton. An unsucces- 
ful attempt made Mar. 11, 1873, in the British Pariiument 
to unite the Catholic University, Magee College, Веч, 
and the Queen's Colleges of Cork and Belfast to the Un: 
versity of Dublin, and to abolish the Queen's College at 
Galway, led to the temporary disruption of the Gladstune 
ministry. 


Dibner, düp'ner, FRIEDRICH : classical philologist: b. in 
Hórselgau, Germany, Dec. 20, 1802; professor at the Gym- 
nasium of Gotha 1826-31. After 1831 lived in Paris, wher 
he superintended Didot's new edition of the Greek The- 
saurus of Stephanus. Subsequently he became the chief 
editor of Didot's Bibliotheca Greca, for which great under- 
taking he himself contributed the scholia to Aristophanes, 
Theocritus, the Anthologia Palatina, Theophrastus. Piu- 
tarch’s Moralia and the Fragmenta et spuria. At the di- 
rection of Napoleon III. he prepared a eritieal edition of 
Cesar (Paris, 1807). For the Collection Flzévirtenne of the 
same firm he wrote the commentaries to Horace and Veral. 
He is also the author of numerous school editions, a Greek 
grammar, and a Greek-French lexicon. He died in Men- 
treuil-sous-Bois, near Paris, Oct. 13, 1867. See Eckstein. 
Allgemeine deutsche Biographie, v., 440 ff. 

ALFRED GUDEMAS. 


Dubnitza : same as Dupnitza (q. є). 


Dubois, doo-bois' : borough and railway junction: Clear- 
field co., Pa. (for location of county, see map of Pennsylva- 
nia, ref. 4-D); 127 miles N. W. of Pittsburg. The chief 
industries are coal-mining and lumbering. Pop. USN) 
2,718; (1890) with extended limits. 6,149. | 

Du Bois, Avavstvs Jav, C. E., Ph. D.: Professor of Fn- 
gineering; b. at Newton Falls, O., Apr. 25, 1849; graduated 
at the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College іп 1869; 
received the degree of C. E. іп 1870 and that of Ph. D. im 
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1873. Subsequently he studied mining at Freiberg, in Sax- 
ony. From 1875 to 1877 he was Professor of Civil and Me- 
chanical Engineering in Lehigh University; from 1877 to 
1884 Professor of Dynamical Engineering in the Sheffield 
Scientifie School of Yale College ; and since 1884 Professor 
of Civil Engineering in the same institution. He is the 
author of Elements of Graphical Statics (1815) ; The New 
Method of Graphical Statics (1875); and Strains in Framed 
Structures (1883; 8th ed. 1892); and valuable papers in en- 
gineering journals, He translated Weisbach's Hydraulics 
and Hydraulie Motors (1877); Wevrauch's Iron and Steel 
Structures (1877); Weisbach's Theory of the Steam-engine 
(1878); and Roentgen's Thermodynamics (1880). He has 
delivered and published several lectures on the relations of 
science to faith, to the supernatural, and to immortality. 


Dubois, di bwiia’, CLEMENT FRANÇOIS THÉODORE: organ- 
ist; b. at Rosny, France, Aug. 24, 1837; studied in the 
Paris Conservatory, and gained many prizes, among them 
the Prix de Rome in 1861; was appointed maître de cha- 
pelle of Ste. Clotilde in 1867. where he produced his oratorio 
Les Sept Paroles du Christ. He has composed. several 
operas and operettas, but his fame rests on his organ-plaving 
and his numerous and important organ compositions, Since 
1877 he has been organist of the Madeleine, Paris, having 
succeeded Saint-Saéns there. In 1883 he was decorated 
with the order of the Legion of Honor. D. E. HERVEY. 


Dubois, GurrravME: ecclesiastic and politician; b. at 
Brives-la-Gaillarde, Limousin, France, Sept. 6, 1656. He was 
pe to the Due de Chartres, who became Duke of Or- 
cans and Regent of France in 1715. Having gained the 
favor of this prince by pandering to his vices, he was ap- 
pointed a councilor of state. He exhibited much political 
cunning and talent for intrigue. Among his important 
diplomatic acts was the treaty between France, England, 
and Holland called the Triple Alliance (Jan., 1717). He be- 
came about 1718 Minister of Foreign Affairs, and, though 
his morals were depraved, Archbishop of Cambray in 1720, 
and cardinal in 1721. lle was appointed Prime Minister 
in 1722, and retained power until his death, Aug. 10, 1723. 
See С, L. Sevelinges, ыр secrets ef correspondance iné- 
dite du Cardinal Dubois (Paris, 2 vols., 1815); Seilhac, 
Тг Abbé Dubois (2 vols., 1862) : Fontaine de Rambouillet, La 
Régence et le Cardinal Dubois, relations anecdotiques (18806). 


Dubois, PauL: sculptor and portrait-painter; b. at No- 
gent-sur-Seine, France, July 18, 1829; one of the greatest 
artists of the French school; pupil of "Toussaint; has re- 
ceived the highest honors at exhibitions in Paris and else- 
where for sculpture and painting; member of the Institute 
1876 ; commander Legion of Honor 1886. One of his best 
works in painting is My Children (1876). His seulptured 
busts are admirable. Among his finest. works in sculpture 
are The Child St. John (1863; the four figures for the tomb 
of Gen. de la Moriciére at Nantes (1875) ; Narcissus (1873); 
and Jeanne d'Arc (1889). Several works are in the Luxem- 
bourg Gallery. Studio in Paris. 

Du Bois-Reymond, ай bwi& rä möi’, Ёмп„: physiologist ; 
b. in Berlin, Prussia, Nov. 7, 1818; in 1858 succeeded his teach- 
er, Johannes Müller, as professor at the university there, and 
became & member of the Academy of Sciences, of which he 
became secretary in 1867; published the Archiv für An- 
atomie (in connection with Reichert) 1857-77 ; and since then 
the Archiv für Physiologie. Не is widely known for his ге- 
searches in animal electricity. Author of Untersuchungen 
über tierische Elektrizität (2 vols., 1848-84); Ueber die 
Grenzen des Naturerkennens (6th ed. 1884); Gesammelte 
Abhandlungen zur allgemeinen Muskel- und Nervenphysik 
(2 vols., 1873-77); Reden (2 vols, 1886-87). D. Dee. 26, 
1897. Revised by S. A. ToRRANCE. 


Dubovka, doo-bov'kià: a town of European Russia; gov- 
ernment of Saratof ; on the river Volga; 180 miles S. S. W. 
of Saratof (see map of Russia, ref. 9-F). It has manufac- 
tures of leather, tallow: soap, and tobacco; an active trade 
by the river, and an annual fair lasting a month. Pop. 13,- 


.- 


Dubs, Јлков: Swiss statesman and publicist; b. at Affol- 
tern, canton of Zürich, July 26, 1822; studied law at Berne, 
Heidelberg, and Zürich. After holding several important 
offices in his native canton, he became a member of the fed- 
eral court in 1855, and in 1857 its president. In 1864 he 
was president of the confederation, and again іп 1870. His 
policy was liberal and progressive. D. аб Lausanne, Jan. 13, 
1879. Among his works are Die Schweizer Demokratie in 
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ihrer Fortentwickelung (1866) and Das öffentliche Recht 
der Schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft (1877-73). 
Е. M. COLBY. 


Dubuc, Josern : Canadian jurist; b. at St. Martine, P. Q., 
Dec. 26, 1840; graduated at McGill University in 1869. He 
removed to Manitoba in 1870; has been à member of the 
executive council, attorney-general, and Speaker of that 
province; and in 1878 was elected to the гаен ої Сап- 
ada. In 1879 he was appointed judge of the court of 
queen’s bench. He was a commissioner to investigate rights 
claimed by settlers on the Red and Assiniboine rivers, and 
a member of the council of Manitoba University. 

NEIL MACDONALD. 


Dubufe, dübüf, CLAUDE MARIE: genre and portrait 
painter; b. in Paris, France, 1790. Pupil of David ; first- 
class medal, Salon, 1831; Legion of Honor 1837. Style 
Classical and work mediocre. The Surprise is in the Na- 
tional Gallery, London; Portrait of General Montesqutou- 
Fezensac (Versailles Museum). D. in Paris, ui 24, 1864. 

. А. C. 


Dubufe, Evovarp: figure and portrait painter; b. in 
Paris, Mar. 30, 1820. Pupil of his father, C. M. Dubufe, 
and of Paul Delaroche. First-class medal, Salon, 1844; sec- 
ond-elass, Paris Expositions, 1855 and 1878; officer Legion 
of Honor 1869. His portraits are showy but well drawn; . 
his decorative work is of considerable importance. Con- 
gress of Paris is in the Versailles Museum ; Portrait of 

mile Augier (an excellent work) is in the Luxembourg 
Gallery, Paris. D. at Versailles, Aug. 11, 1883. 

W. A. C. 


Dubufe, Evovarp MARIE GUILLAUME : figure and por- 
trait painter; b. in Paris, May 16, 1853. Pupil of his father, 
Edouard Dubufe, and of Mazerolles; second-class medal, Sa- 
lon, 1878 ; first-class medal, Paris Exposition, 1889; Legion 
of Honor 1889. Among his impotrant works are St. Cecilia 
(1878) and Sacred Music and Profane Music (1882). He 
En the ceiling in the public foyer of the Théâtre 

"rancais, Paris. His work is notable for good technical 
Studio in Paris. W. A. C. 


Dubuque, doo-byuk': city; capital of Dubuque co., Ia. 
(for location of county, see map of Iowa, ref. 4-K); situated 
opposite the point where the line between Wisconsin and 
Illinois reaches the Mississippi river, and occupying 18 sq. 
miles of plateau and bluffs on the west bank of the Missis- 
sippi river; 337 miles N. of St. Louis, 247 miles S. of St. 
Paul, and 147 miles W. of Chicago. In 1890 it was the 
third city in size in Iowa. Four railways center here—the 
ПІ. Cent., Ch., Mil. and St. Paul, Ch., St. Paul and K. C., and 
the Ch., Bur. and No. (C., B. and Q). Dubuque is the head- 
quarters for the only packet line on the Mississippi river, 
and also has the boatways and harbor set apart by the Gov- 
ernment for the wintering of boats. The city is connected 
with the opposite shore of the Mississippi by two bridges. 

Institutions, Churches, and Schools.—The city has a pub- 
lic library, a court-house, a customs-house, a Roman Cath- 
olic orphan asylum, asylum for the insane, Roman Catholic 
and Protestant hospitals, is the seat of the federal court for 
the northern district of Iowa, of a Roman Catholic bishopric, 
and contains 27 Protestant churches, 6 Catholic churches, 
13 Roman Catholic colleges, academies, and parochial 
schools, a Lutheran seminary, and the German Presbyterian 
Theological School of the Northwest, 10 public schools, in- 
cluding a high school, and several private schools. There 
are two parks, many beautiful private residences on the 
terraced bluffs, and three lines of electric railways. The 
products include sashes, doors, and blinds, wagons, plows, 
stecl-hulled steamboats, carriages, steam-engines, boilers, 
mortising-machines, water-wheels, water-works appliances, 
hardware novelties, and other special machinery, boots 
and shoes, leather, pumps and plumbing goods, furniture, 
tobacco, paint, paper, linseed oil, and brick; there are 
situated here a орк house, iron and brass works, 
and the Ch., Mil. and St. P. repair-shops. The lead-mining 
industry, which before 1857 was the principal one, has been 
revived, and zine-works have been established. According 
to the U. 5. census report for 1890, there were 264 industrial 
establishments, with a capital of $7,045,802, giving employ- 
ment to 4,712 persons, at an annual wage of $2,155,326. 
The cost value of products was $9,946,544. The assessed 
valuation of property in 1890 was $17,890,050, and the mu- 
DM debt was $815,284. 

The city was named after Julien Dubuque, a French 


qualities. 
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trader, who, with others, settled here in 1788 to work the 
mines of lead; this settlement, which was the first in what 
is now the State of Iowa, was abandoned after Dubuque’s 
death in 1810, and the site was not again occupied until 
1833, when the first permanent settlement in Iowa was made 
here by miners. Pop. (1860) 13,000; (1880) 22,254; (1890) 
30,311; (1895) 40,574. City EDITOR or ** TELEGRAPH.” 

Due, dük, Josera Lovis: architect; b. in Paris, France, 
Oct. 15, 1802. He was the pupil of Percier, and studied at 
the École des Beaux-Arts. In 1840 he was made architect 
of the Palais de Justice on the island, in Paris, and the great 
works connected with this continued almost until his death. 
D. in Paris, Jan. 22, 1879. 


Du Cange, ай kiánzh', CHARLES pu Fresse: historical 
writer and lexicographer; b. at Amiens, France, Dec. 18, 
1610. He was liberally educated, and studied law. Among 
his most important works are Histoire de l'empire de Con- 
stantinople sous les empereurs francais (Paris, 1657), the 
first. part of which contains the text of Villehardouin's Con- 
quête de Constantinople and extracts from Philippe Mous- 
ket's Chronique rimée; a Glossarium ad Scriptores Mediae 
el Infime Greeitatis (2 vols. folio, 1688 ; n. e. Breslau, 1890- 
91); and a Glossarium ad Scriptores Medic etIntime Lati- 
nitatis (З vols. folio, 1678, enlarged to 6 vols. folio in 1733- 
36, and reissued with additions, in 7 vols. quarto, in 1840- 
50, and again in 10 vols, Niort, 1883-87). He lived in 
Paris after 1668. D. there Oct. 23, 1688. In 1849 a statue 
was erected to him at Amiens, where he had lived up to 
1668. See the essay upon him by H. Hardouin (Amiens, 
1849); L. Feugére, Étude sur la vie et les ouvrages de Du 
Cange (Paris, 1852). Revised by E. S. SHELDON. 

Du'eas, MicnaEL (in Gr. Miyata ё Aokas): a Byzantine 
historian who flourished about 1450 ; related to the imperial 
family of Constantinople. He wrote a History of the Fall 
of the Byzantine Empire, covering the period from the death 
of John Palwologus VI. (1355) to the capture of Lesbos by the 
Turks (1462). This work is written in a barbarous style, 
but appears to be trustworthy (edited by Bekker for the 
Bonn series of Byzantine historians, 1834). D. after 1463. 

Revised by A. R. Mans. 


Ducasse, JEAN Baptiste: French naval commander and 
administrator; b. at Berne about 1640. Не became a 
partner in the Senegal Company, and from 1678 to 1690 
seems to have been principally engaged in shipping slaves 
from Africa to the West Indies; during this time he was 
twice captured by Dutch privateers and forced to pay high 
ransoms. In 1691 he was appointed governor of the French 
colony in Santo Domingo. He managed to repress the 
disorderly spirit of the buecaneers, who formed a large part 
of the colony, and in 1694 he employed them in an attack 
on the English at Jamaica, reducing that island almost to 
ruin. The English retaliated by ravaging the northern 
part of French Santo Domingo in 1695. In 1697 Ducasse 
commanded the land forces under De Pointis in a descent 
on Cartagena, one of the richest towns in South America. 
The place was foreed to capitulate May 2, and, though a 
heavy ransom had been paid, the houses were sacked and a 
rich booty obtained. During the peace with Spain Ducasse 
went to that country, 1700, and returned in command of a 
Spanish fleet, having in convoy the Viceroy of Mexico and 
troops for Cartagena. Пе was attacked by the English 
squadron of Benbow Aug., 1701, and sustained a running 
fight of four days, but escaped with little damage. Return- 
ing to France 1703, Ducasse did brilliant service in Spain 
during the war of succession, attaining the rank of lieuten- 
ant-general; in 1714 he commanded the naval forces in the 
attack on Barcelona, On account of ill health he resigned, 
and died in France, July, 1715. HERBERT Н. Suri. 


Duc'at V J. Fr. ducat, loan. from Ital. ducato (: Fr. duché), 
dukedom, ducat < Lat. duca tus, command (Late Lat.), duke- 
dom, or a Low Lat. deriv. of Ital. duca < Byz. Gr. бойёка, 
from Lat. dux (gen. ducis), a leader. The meaning ducat 
was probably due to a motto on a coin struck by Roger II. 
of Sicily as Duke of Apulia (twelfth century): “Sit tibi, 
Christe, datus, quem tu regis, iste ducatus” (To thee, O 
Christ, be given this duchy which thou rulest)]: a gold coin 
which originated in Italy and was afterward coined in sev- 
eral countries of Europe, In 1559 the ducat was adopted as 
а legal coin of the German empire. There was much differ- 
ence in the value of the ducats which circulated in various 
countries, Those of Austria, Holland, and Hamburg con- 
tain about 52:8 grains of pure gold, and are nearly equiva- 
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lent to two U. S. gold dollars. The Spanish silver ducat 
(ducado) is worth about one dollar. The ducat is said to 
have been first struck in the sixth century bv Longinus, 
Duke or duca of Ravenna, but Gibbon attributes its origin 
to the Dukes of Milan. | 


Ducato, Cape: See Care Ducato. 


Duccio, doot'cho, di Boninsegna: a Siennese painter of 
whom little is known personally except that he was the 
head of the Siennese school in the latter part of the 
thirteenth and early part of the fourteenth centuries, con- 
temporary with but older than Giotto. The little work 
by him that remains, so far as can be stated positively, is 
at Sienna and in the National Gallery at London, where 
there are three small pictures. At Sienna there is a Ma- 
donna and a series of stories from the life of Christ. in which 
is shown the purest feeling for the sacred dramatic art and 
a sentiment of harmony іп composition which has been the 
inspiration of many later painters. His art had nothing to 
do with that of Cimabue, save as it is like that descended 
from the Byzantine. W. J. STILLAN. 


Duces tecum: in law, а phrase sometimes used as an 
abbreviation of subpæna duces lecum. See SUBPENA. 


Du Chaillu, dü'shi&àyü', Patt BELLONI: a traveler; h, 
in Paris, France, July 31, 1835; son of a French merchant 
in Equatorial Africa; naturalized as a citizen of the U.N 
He explored the Gaboon region, ete., and published, besides 
other works, Erplorations and Adventures in Equatorial 
Africa (1861); A Journey to Ashaungo Land (1962); My 
Apingt Kingdom (1871); Wild Life under the -Equutor: 
Lost in the Jungle; The Country of the Dwarfs; Land of 
the Midnight Sun (1881); Age of the Vikings (Ss, He 
was the first white man to hunt the gorilla (1856), though 
specimens living and dead had been secured earlier (1851) 


-by Dr. Henry A. Ford, of the Gaboon mission. Du Chaillu's 


fame is chiefly founded on his introduction of the gorila to 
the knowledge of the general civilized public. 


Duchátel, dü'shsa'tel', PIERRE (Lat. C'astellanuai: ev 
clesiastie; b. in Burgundy, France. about 1500. lle became 
a thorough Greek scholar; assisted Erasmus; was a prof- 
reader at Basel; studied at Rome: traveled in the Eust: 
was made Bishop of Tulle by Francis I. 1539; Bishop of 
Macon 1544; Bishop of Orleans 1551; grand almoner of 
France 1547. He was a virtuous and tolerant prelate. and 
a zealous advocate of the interests of the Gallican Church. 
D. at Orleans, Feb. 2, 1552. 


Duchesne, dii’shen’, ANDRE: historian: b. in Touraine. 
France, Мау, 1584; became geographer and historiographer 
to the king. He wrote many valuable works, among which 
are Historie .Normanorum | Seriptores Antiqui (Ancien: 
Historians of the Normans, 1619) and 7Zisforie Francorum 
Scriptores cetant (Contemporary Writers of the History 
of the Franks, 5 vols, 1636—41). D. near Paris May W, 
1640. 


Duchobor'zi (i. c. champions of the Spirit): a sect amerz 
the peasantry of Russia. They seceded from the Molokan 
sect in the eighteenth century, and are not very numeron. 
The sect was founded by one Ilarion Pobirochin. who taught 
the Trinity and the transmigration of souls, and considered 
himself, it is said, an incarnation of God. Their doctrinal 
system, however, is not well known, but their ethical teari- 
ings show а striking resemblance to those of Quakers, e] 
cially in their dependence upon an “inward light." They r- 
fuse to take oaths, to serve in the army. to partake of the 
sacraments, and they reject а sacerdotal class, a liturgical 
service, etc. They were banished in consequence to the 
regions near the Sea of Azof. In 1841 they were exiled to 
the Trans-Caucasus, where they are now chiefly found. 


Du’cie, Earcs or (United Kingdom, 1837): Barons Ducie 
(England, 1763). Barons Moreton (United Kingdom, 137). 
—Henxry JOHN REYNOLDS Моветох, third earl, P. C.. F. К.х. 
b. June 26, 1827; was M. P. for Stroud 1852—58, and succeed! 
his father June 2, 1853. 


Ducis. dü'sces', JEAN FRANÇOIS: poet; b. at Versailles, 
France, Aug. 22, 1733; devoted himself entirely to poetry: 
declined the scat in the senate which Napoleon offered, and 
lived in deep retirement in his native city. Of his orisinal 
works, the tragedy Abufar (1795) became very celebrated. 
but he is best known from his having translated and ar- 
ranged for the French stage Hamlet (1760), Romeo and 
Juliet (1772), Lear (1783), Macbeth A784), King John (1290. 
and Othello (1792). D. at Versailles, Mar. 31, 1816. 
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Duck [connected with verb ѓо duck: Germ. tauchen]: the 
popular name for many waterfowl of the family Anatide, 
typified by the common duck Anas boscas, In a general way 
ducks are distinguished from geese on the one hand and 
the mergansers on the other by a broad, flattened bill, short 
legs, and sealed tarsi. There are about 150 species, grouped 
in two sub-families, the river ducks (Anatine) and sea ducks 
(Fuliguline), the former without, the latter with a flap or 
lobe on the hind toe. The members of these groups are by 
no means so restricted in their habitats as the popular names 
might seem to indicate, the fresh-water species going to the 
sea and vice versa, The ruddy duck and its allies are some- 
times placed in a group apart (L’rismaturine) on account of 
the long, narrow tail feathers, and the tree ducks (Dendrocyg- 
na), Which have leanings toward the geese, are occasionally 
classified with those birds. There are ducks in nearly all 
parts of the globe, the species being most numerous in warm 
regions, the individuals in cold climates. The species inhab- 
iting the temperate zones usually migrate north or south 
(according to the hemisphere they reside in) in spring to their 
breeding-places, while in winter they assemble in vast flocks. 
Male ducks are generally larger and handsomer than the fe- 
males, and have a peculiar bony enlargement of the wine pe 
just above the bronchi. The majority of species nest on the 
ground, some in holes, while a few build in hollow trees or 
evenamong the branches. The eggs are from six to sixteen 
in number, the period of incubation three to four weeks; 
the young are clothed with down and run about as soon as 
hatched. Most ducks fly well, and some are estimated to 
make from 60 to 90 miles an hour, the old squaw (Clangula 
hyemalis) of the Atlantic coast of North America being one 
of the swiftest. On the other hand, at least one species, 
the steamer-duck (Tachyeres cinereus) of South America, is 
flightless in its adult form, although it flies when young, the 
growth of the wings not keeping pace with that of the body. 
In the cold regions of the north ducks and their eggs form 
important articles of food, while their skins and the down 
used for lining their nests are made into garments. 

The different breeds of domesticated ducks, with the prob- 
able exception of certain varieties in China and the neigh- 
boring countries, are all descended from the mallard. In 
domestication ducks become polygamous, although they al- 
ways live in pairs when wild. The male also ceases to care 
for his offspring, and even the females are sometimes not 
good mothers, so that it is always better to hatch ducks’ 
‘eggs undera hen. The eggs, owing to their somewhat rank 
taste, are less prized than those of the hen, but the flesh of 
some breeds, such as the Aylesbury duck, is considered a 
great delicacy. 

Ducks seem to have been domesticated at a comparatively 
recent date, for they were unknown to the Egyptians, and 
Roman writers of the first century speak of the necessity of 
keeping them covered with netting to prevent their escape. 
The mandarin-duck of China, the Aix galericulata, a near 
relative of the summer duck of the U. S., is regarded in 
China as an emblem of conjugal affection. Е. A. Lucas. 


Duckbill, or Water-mole: a monotrematous mammal 
(Ornithorhynchus anatinus) of Van Diemen's Land and 
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Australia. It deviates less from the birds than any other 


mammals except the TACHYGLOSSIDÆ (q. v.). 
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The duckbill is the only animal of its genus. It is about 
15 inches long, with a brown fur. It has a sort of horny 
tooth near the base of each jaw or mandible, and the males 
have spurs on the hind legs. The female has no nipple, but 
the young (whieh are at first very slightly developed) draw 
their milk through a slit-like opening. 

This animal inhabits ponds and quiet streams, where it 
swims about on the surface of the water-with its head some- 
what elevated, often diving for its food, which consists of 
insects and other small aquatic animals. It climbs trees 
with facility, and is sometimes seen in small groups on the 
limbs of trees near the water. It digs а burrow, often 30 
feet long, in the river-bank, with one opening above and 
another below water. This burrow is projected in a serpen- 
tine course into the bank and ascends toward its termina- 
tion, and at the end is built the nest, which is composed of 
dried grasses, leaves, weeds, etc., strewn over the floor. See 
ORNITHORHYNCHIDA, 


Ducking-stool: a contrivance formerly used in Great 
Britain and in some parts of the U.S. for the punishment 
of scolds. The most common form seems to have been that 
of a strong wooden chair attached to one end of a beam, 
which pivoted midway on a post planted in the ground at 
the edge of a pond or stream. Fhe woman having been 
secured in the chair, the beam was worked up and down by 
a chain at the other end, and she was thus sluts into the 
water, or “ducked.” The practice of ducking originated to- 
ward the close of the fifteenth century, and very generally 
prevailed in Great Britain until the early part of the eigh- 
teenth, and in some places even to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. 


Duck River: a river of Tennessee; rises in Coffee County ; 
flows nearly westward through Middle Tennessee, and enters 
the Tennessee River in Humphries County. Length about 
250 miles. 

Duckweed: a small and usually floating plant, with uni- 
sexual flowers, without calyx or corolla, and with loose 
hanging roots. The duckweeds belong to the family Lem- 
пасе, and are related to the arums. They are widely dis- 
tributed over the world, and several species are found in the 
U. S., covering the surface of stagnant waters with their flat 
green fronds. 


Duclere, CHARLES THÉODORE EvcENE: statesman; b. at 
Bagnéres-de-Bigorre, France, Nov. 9, 1812; entered the of- 
fice of Le Bon Sens in Paris, 1836, as a proof-reader, but 
soon rose to the position of editor; was on the staff of the 
National 1840-46, contributing a series of important finan- 
cial articles. In the Revolution of 1848 he took an active 

art, displaying energy and bravery in the critical days of 
May and June. As representative to the National Assembly 
(1871) from the departments of the Landes and the Basses- 
Pyrénées, he led the Republican Left and figured prominent- 
ly in debate. He was elected vice-president of the National 
Assembly in 1875, and senator for life Dec. 10 of that year. 
On Aug. 7, 1882, Duclere became Premier, but his ministry 
was lacking in strength, and fell in Jan., 1883, on account of 
its persistent demand for the expulsion from French terri- 
tory of princes who might be dangerous to the repub- 
lie, and its refusal to consent to а compromise bill. 
D. July 21, 1888. . Е. M. Coury. 


Duclos, ай КІ’, CHARLES PINEAU: author; b. at 
Dinan, France, Feb. 12, 1704; wrote several success- 
ful romances; admitted into the French Academy in 
1747; appointed —— of France in 1753. 
Among his works are moral essays entitled Consi- 
dérations sur les Meurs de ce Siecle (Reflections on 
the Manners of this Century, 1750) апа Mémoires 
secreta sur les régnes de Louis XIV. et XV. (Secret 
Memoirs of the Reigns of Louis XIV. and XV., Paris, 
1791). D. in Paris, Mar. 26, 1772. 

Ducrot, ай Кто’, AUGUSTE ALEXANDRE: soldier; 
b. at Nevers, Feb. 24, 1817; educated at Saint-Cvr; 
appointed lieutenant in the army Dee. 27, 1840, and 
general of division June 7, 1865. After the battle of 
Sedan he declined those favors which the French 
officers could obtain on their word of honor, and was 
incarcerated at Pont-à-Mousson. He escaped and 
reached Paris. He commanded at Rueil, a Jon- 
chére, and Buzenval, and partook in the various sor- 
ties. After the conclusion of peace he wished to 
retire to private life, but was appointed commander-in-chief 
of the Eighth Army-corps, stationed at Bourges. In poli- 
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tics he opposed every scheme for the re-establishment of the 
empire. [үе wrote La Journée de Sedan; La Verité sur 
T Algérie (1871); Observations sur le système de la défense 
de la France; Défense de Paria (4 vols., Paris, 1870—78). 
D. in Paris, Aug. 17, 1882. 

Ductility Па. ducti litas, deriv. of Lat. duc tilis, capa- 
ble of being drawn, capable of extension ; du' cere, draw]: 
capability of being drawn out into a long and slender form. 
The metals having the greatest ductility are gold, silver, 
platinum, aluminium, and iron. А grain of gold may be 
drawn into 500 feet of wire, and a wire of platinum not ex- 
eecding a 30,000th of an inch in diameter hus been obtained 
by placing a fine wire of platinum in the axis of a larger 
silver wire, then drawing the compound wire in the usual 
mode, and finally dissolving the silver by nitrie acid. "Phe 
ductility of glass (when melted or heated to a red heat) is 
almost unlimited. The ductility of many bodies is modified 
bv temperature. 

Du Deffand, Marquise: See DEFFAND. | 

Dudevant, dü de-vdan’, MADAME: See SAND, GEORGE, 

Dudley: municipal and parliamentary borough of Eng- 
land; ina ешр vart of Worcestershire and South Staf- 
fordshire; 9 miles W. N. W. of Birmingham (see map of 
England, ref. 10-6). It is well built, and is one of the chief 
seats of the iron-trade. Here are manufactures of glass, 
grates, fire-irons, nails, vices, chain-cables, ete. Near Dud- 
lev are the ruins of Dudley Castle, founded in 760 А. р. by 
Dudo, a Saxon prince. Mines of coal and iron and quar- 
ries of Silurian —— are worked in the vicinity. Dud- 
ley returns one member to Parliament. Pop. (1891) of mu- 
nicipal borough, 45,740; of parliamentary borough, 90,223. 

Dudley, Вехзаміх Wixstow, LL. D.: surgeon; b. in 
Spottsylvania co., Va, in 1785; he began the study of medi- 
cine in Lexington, Ky.. and took his degree in the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1806. He went to Europe in 1810, and 
during his four years of absence studied with Sir Astley 
Cooper, Abernethy, Cline, Larrev, Dubois, Boyer, Marjolin, 
and others. In 1817, in conjunction with Blythe, Caldwell, 
Brown. Richardson, Drake, ete., he organized the medical 
department of the University of Transylvania, which was 
long the leading school of medicine in the West, He be- 
came known as one of the most successful surgeons of his 
dav, and is said to have performed lithotomy 225 times with 
but six deaths. D. at Lexington, Ky., Jan. 20, 1870. 

Dudley, CHARLES Epwarp: U.S. Senator; b. in Stafford- 
shire, England, May 23, 1780; emigrated to the U. 5. in 
1794. He was elected mayor of Albany in 1821, and а Sen- 
ator of the U. S. for an unexpired term of four years in 
1829, D.in Albany, Jan. 23, 1841. The Dudley Observa- 
tory at Albany, N. Y., was founded by his widow, who gave 
it $70,000. 

Dudley, Ермсхр: minister of Henry УП. of England; 
b. about 1462; notorious for his extortions from the people 
in connection with his associate Empson, in order to gratify 
the king's avarice; became privy councilor, but was sent to 
the block by Henry VIII. Aug. 18, 1510. He was the father 
of John Dudley, who was created Earl of Northumberland 
in 1551. See NORTHUMBERLAND, JOHN DUDLEY, DUKE OF, 


Dudley, Henry Bate: journalist and dramatist; b. at 
Fenny-Compton, England, 1745. He was educated at Cam- 
bridge and destined for the Church, but devoted his time 
and energy chiefly to literature. In 1775 he founded the 
Morning Post and in 1780 the Morning Herald, both of 
which achieved a great and rapid success. Of his plays the 
most important аге Fliteh of Bacon (1119); The Woodman 
(1791); The Blackamoor Washed White (1776); and The 
Travelers in Switzerland (1793). He was an intimate friend 
of Garrick. D. in London, Feb. 1, 1824. 

Dudley, Joseren : Colonial Governor; son of Thomas Dud- 
lev, deputy Governor of Massachusetts; b. in Hoxbury, 
Mass, July 23, 1647. ITe was appointed chief justice of 
Massachusetts in 1686, chief justice of New York in 1690, 
and was Governor of his native province from 1702 to 1715. 
D. in Roxbury, Apr. 2, 1720. 

Dudley, Pavr, Е. R. S.: lawyer; son of Joseph Dudley; 
b. Sept. 3, 1675; graduated at Harvard 1690, and studied 
Jaw at the Temple in London. He was distinguished for 
eloquence and talents; became attornev-general of Massa- 
chusetts in 1702, and chief justice in 1745; founded the 
Dudleian Lectureship at Harvard College. D. in Roxbury, 
Jan. 25, 1791. 
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Dudley, Tnomas: Colonial Governor; b. at Northainpton, 
England, in 1576; served in Holland in Queen Filzaleth’s 
army, and in 1630 went to Boston as deputy Governor of 
Massachusetts Bay under his son-in-law, Governor Bral- 
street. He held the office twelve years. He was Governor 
of the colony in 1634, 1640, 1645, aud 1650, and became 
major-general in 1644. D. July 81, 1653. at Roxbury, where 
he left an estate long held by his descendants. 


Dudley, Tuomas UNDERWOOD: bishop; b. in Richmond, 
Va., Sept. 26, 1837; graduated at the University cf Vir- 
ginia; served in the Southern army during the civil war: 
studied theology after the close of the war. and was vr- 
dained deacon in the Protestant Episcopal Church in 1857, 
He became rector of Christ church, in Кыш In IN: 
was chosen assistant Bishop of Kentucky in 1574, and in 154 
became bishop of the diocese. 


Duel [Fr. duel: Ital. duello, based upon duellum, the (ii 
Lat. form of bellum, which was adopted into Romanie or 
the pedantic but mistaken presumption that the worl in- 
plied a contest between two (duo): the word шау be con- 
nected with Gr. Safts, battle, &nFros, hostile, or with Sansar. 
dvis-, hate]: originally a trial by battle resorted to by tw. 
individuals, either for the purpose of determining the et 
or innocence of a person charged with a erime. or ef dec: 
ing a disputed right; in more recent times а hestile met- 
ing between two persons in consequence of an affront given 
by one to the other, and for the purpose of ailording sats- 
faction to the injured party. 

The practice of fighting duels as a means of deciding pr- 
vate differences seems to have originated, at a comparative.t 
recent date, with the feudal system. The appeal to armis 
an alternative to the trial by ordeal was placed under dci 
nite regulations by a code promulgated by Philippe le Bel. -í 
France, in 1306. This same monarch, however, ee 
private duels. 

In England, dueling does not appear to have prevate! 
until the latter part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, A 
this period appeared the famous Treatise of Heanor, by Vin- 
eentio Saviolo, a fierce and punetilious Italian. Не was а 
fencing-master by profession. His work. published in 14 
—now little known—appears to have been adeptel a> а 
standard book of reference in cases of supposed insult. Sa 
violo resolves all quarrels into the 7ze—that is, he upper 
the original insult to be followed by a regular series of ге 
plies and retorts, until one of the parties is reduced te give 
the lie direct; which, like the phrase “stupid youth" m 
some German universities, was immediately followed by ile 
appeal to arms. 

lenrs II. of France issued an edict in 1574 prohibiting 
the public or judicial combat. This deeree was caused by 
the death of his favorite La Chataigneraye from wounds 
received in the lists. The public duel survived longer? 
Italy. Its abolition in France was not followed by the ge- 
effects which the statesmen of those days probably аш 
pated from it. Private duels, conducted with a sanzuitiarr 
spirit before unheard of, became very prevalent. Branton: 
gives instances of duelists who prided themselves on at- 
vantages which they had taken of their opponents, aw 
were not less esteemed in society for having done so; there 
were said to be regiments in the same service, the offi 
of which were bound to fight one another whenever ther 
met. Lord Herbert of Cherbury mentions the boner ш 
which the French ladies held the brave Balagny, a m3 
with neither wit, figure, nor fortune, but whose merit t- 
sisted in the fact that he had killed eight or nine of à: 
friends in single combat. 

In the reign of Henry III. the custom of the seconds tak- 
ing part in the quarrels of their principals seems first t 
have been established—a custom which did not cease til 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, When such рта 
tices were rife in all parts of France we can scarcely d 
the extraordinary assertions of writers of those times—Unt 
120 gentlemen were killed in duels in a single provinee Im 
six months; that in the reign of Henry IV. 4,000 fell in tw» 
years; and that this mania cost France more gentle bl «el 
than thirty years of civil war. Henry IV. issued eb 
against dueling; Louis XIII. proceeded against it with s 
severity that it is said wounded duelists were dragged frm 
the field to the gibbet; but this extreme severity, as usua: 
in such cases, appears to have had no good effect. In te 
minority of Louis XIV. the Duke de Nemours. а prince »t 
the blood, fell, with two of his seconds, in а quarrel with 
another grandee. Soon after this many noblemen and gen 
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tlemen of undoubted courage made a voluntary compact to 
abstain from dueling. This resolution was seconded by 
Louis XIV. when of age, in several edicts. 1t should be 
remembered to the honor of that monarch that. he labored 
during his whole life to correct this abuse, and with consid- 
erable success. One of his expedients was the establishment 
of a court of chivalry, the Maréchaussee or Connetablie, the 
members of which were the marshals of France, which was 
to decide on all questions in which a gentleman might con- 
ceive his honor to be involved. French duels are. generally 
supposed to have become rather farcical. Harmless enough, 
surely, were those of Gambetta and Fourton, who in. 1878 
fought on a foggy morning at a distance of forty paces, and 
of Gen. Boulanger and M. Fouquet, in 1888, in which the 
general * spitted " himself on the rapier of the retired attor- 
ney, Killing in duels in France is now punishable as homi- 
cide, and a civil action lies on behalf of the friends of the 
man who has been slain. 

The first attempt made in Great Britain to introduce legis- 
lative enactments for the suppression of duels is suid to 
have taken place in 1713, when, after the duel of the Duke 
of Hamilton with Lord Mohun, a bill for that. purpose was 
brought into the Commons, but lost on the third reading. 
A challenge to fight is now a high misdemeanor, In Seot- 
land as late, it would appear, as the middle of the sixteenth 
century, licenses for dueling were granted by the crown, 
and formed a source of revenue: killing in a duel without 
license was murder, In Germany duels are punishable with 
imprisonment in a fortress, vet in 1887 an officer was ex- 
welled from the army for refusing to challenge one who 
vad insulted him! In no country were duels more prevalent 
formerly than in Ireland. In France the period of the re- 
stored monarchy (1815-48) was one of those in which duels 
were most rife, not only among the military, but among 
civilians; but since 1848 they have greatly diminished. In 
Great Britain a heavy blow was aimed at dueling in the 
army by a new article (the 98th) inserted in the articles of 
war of 1844, rendering it an offense punishable by cashier- 
ing. Duels are comparatively rare in. Belgium, although 
the soil of that country is frequently chosen for the encoun- 
ters between gentlemen from adjacent states. 

The first duel in North America is said to have occurred 
at Plymouth, Mass, in 1621. The most famous duel in the 
U. S. was that between Aaron Burr and Alexander Hamil- 
ton, in 1804, in which the latter lost his life. Other notable 
duels were those between Henry Clay and John Randolph, 
Apr., 1826; between Andrew Jackson and Charles Dickin- 
son, in which the latter was killed; and between Thomas Н. 
Benton and Lucas, the latter being killed. In the U. S. by 
eommon law the survivor and the seconds are guilty of mur- 
der when one of the parties is killed. It is, moreover, not 
only made illegal by statute, but is forbidden in the army 
and navy by the articles of war. Notwithstanding all the 
efforts made to suppress ducling, it is noteworthy that the 
custom is still prevalent in some form, more or less serious, 
in all but the English-speaking countries. 

The weapons usually employed in duels are the pistol and 
the sword, or rapier. In Scandinavian countries what was 
known as the “girdle duel” was formerly practiced, in 
which the two combatants were stripped, tied together by a 
girdle, апа a knife given to each. They then fought until 
one or both succumbed. This duel is the subject of the 
famous statue on the quay at Stockholm. In Tibet it is 
reported that the two adversaries throw a white piece of 
metal and a black piece of metal into a caldron of boiling 
water, plunge their hands simultaneously at & given signa! 
into the water, and the one who succeeds in securing the 
white piece vindieates his honor. In Germany, in what is 
curiously enough called the“ American duel,” the two parties 
draw lots, and the unlucky one is bound to die by his own 
hand in a specified time. The most interesting German duel- 
ing custom is the student Mensuren. Nearly every student 
belongs to a Corps, as a member of which he is bound to fight. 
If after a reasonable length of time he has had no quarrel 
thrust upon him, the leader of the corps informs him that 
he must have а duel within а certain period. He is then 
obliged to secure а quarrel with some one—perhaps he may 
select his best friend. The duels are fought with Schläger — 
long, thin, double-edged weapons which are sharpened only 
at the extremities, The parts of the body liable to be hit 
and also the sword arm are protected by padding. The 
throat is protected by a stiff collar and the еуез by heavy 
goggles, so that the only exposed parts are the face and 
brow. Wounds are seldom serious, but often leave ugly 
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scars, of which the bearers are very proud. The custom is 
senseless enough, but seems to be firmly fixed in student 
tradition, and has been sanctioned by German leaders, nota- 
bly by Prince Bismarck. Since 1883 these duels have been 
punishable with imprisonment, but the law is not enforced 
with much rigor. Revised by C. Н. THURBER. 

Duen’na (in Sp. dueña): the chief lady-in-waiting on the 
Queen of Spain; in a more general sense a woman holding 
a middle station between а governess and a companion, and 
appointed to take charge of voung ladies. 

Duer, Jony, LL. D.: jurist; b. in Albany, N. Y., Oct, 7, 
1782; son of Col. Duer. He practiced law in New York 
city, whither he removed in 1820, and was elected a judge 
of the superior court of that city in 1849. Among his 
works is The Law and Practice of Marine Insurance (2 
vols., 1845-46). He succeeded Oakley as chief justice of the 
superior court in 1857. D. on Staten Island, Aug. 8, 1858. 


Duer, WILLIAM ALEXANDER: jurist; b. in Dutchess co., 
N. Y., Sept. 8, 1780; a brother of John Duer. His mother 
was a daughter of Gen. William Alexander, claimant of the 
earldom of Stirling, He was admitted to the bar in 1802, 
and became a partner of Edward Livingston in New Orleans, 
but returned to the city of New York about 1812. He was а 
judge of the Supreme Court of New York from 1822 to 1829. 
In tlie latter year һе was chosen. president of Columbia Col- 
lege. He was the author of a Treatise on the Constitutional 
Jurisprudence of the United States (1856). D. in New York, 
May 30, 1858. 

Duez, dia’. ERNEST ANGE: figure-painter: b. in Paris, 
France, Mar. 8, 1843. Pupil of ыи. first-class 
medal, Salon, 1879 ; officer Legion of Honor 1889. His pic- 
tures of modern Parisian life are charming. He sometimes 
painted historical and religious subjects. His triptych S4 
Cuthbert is a work of fine quality, and is in the Luxein- 
bourg Gallery, Paris. D. Іп Paris, Apr. 5, 1806. W. A. C. 

Dufaure, dü for. JULES ARMAND STANISLAS: orator and 
statesman; b. at Saujon, in Charente-Inférieure, France, 
Dec. 4, 1798 ; practiced law at Bordeaux ; was elected to the 
Chamber of puc in 1834, and became an influential 
leader of the liberal party. After the formation of the re- 
publie in 1848 he was a moderate republican member of the 
Assembly, and was Minister of the Interior for about two 
months ending in December of that vear. He filled the 
same office from June to Oct., 1849, and was driven from 
the publie service by the coup d'état of Dec., 1851, after 
vnd he gained great eminence at the bar. He was ap- 

ointed Minister of Justice by Thiers in Feb., 1871. D.at 
Rueii, June 27, 1881. 

Dufay, dü fa’, CHARLES FRANÇOIS DE CisTERNAY : savant ; 
b. in Paris, France, Sept. 14, 1698. He was the author of 
the theory of two kinds of electricity, vitreous and resinous, 
and wrote treatises on chemistry and other sciences. 1). 
July 10, 1739. 

Duff, ALEXANDER, D. D., LL. D.: Presbyterian mission- 
ary ; b. on a farm near Pitlochry, Perthshire, Scotland, Apr. 
26, 1806; educated at St. Andrews. In 1829 he was or- 
dained the first missionary of the Kirk to India, and labored 
there with great zeal and success for many years. He de- 
parted from the traditional methods of missionary work, 
and laid emphasis upon the value of education in secular 
matters alongside of the religious. In 1889 he published a 
work On India and the Missions. After the disruption of 
the Scottish Church in 1843 he was the chief agent of the 
mission which the Free Church maintains at Calcutta. He 
visited the U. S. in 1854, returned to India in 1855, and re- 
mained there until 1863. After his return to Scotland he 
became Professor of Evangelistie Theology in the theologi- 
cal schools of the Free Church. D. іп Edinburgh, Feb. 12, 
1878. See his Life by George Smith (2 vols., London, 1879 ; 
2d ed. 1881). 

Dufferin and Ava, FREDERICK TEMPLE HAMILTON BLACK- 
жоор, Marquis of: British diplomatist; b. in Florence, 
Italy, June 24, 1826, and educated at Eton and at Christ 
Church, Oxford. He succeeded to his father’s title July 21, 
1841; for a few years subsequent was lord-in-waiting to the 
Queen: in 1855 was attached to the mission of Lord John 
Russell to Vienna; in 1860 sent as British commissioner to 
Syria to investigate the massacre of Christians there; was 
Under Secretary of State for India 1864-606, and in the latter 
year for a short time Under Secretary for War. In 1868 
he was appointed Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster ; 
created a British earl in 1871, and in 1872 appointed Gov- 
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ernor-General of Canada, an office which he held for six 
years. He secured a great degree of popularity during his 
term of office in Canada owing to his courtesy, and to his 
ability and tact in his eloquent addresses. In Feb., 1879, he 
was appointed British ambassador at St. Petersburg ; trans- 
fortod. to Constantinople in May, 1881; in Oct., 1882, pro- 
ceeded to Cairo to settle a diffieulty between the British Gov- 
ernment and Egypt ; in 1884 was appointed Viceroy of India ; 
in 1888 British ambassador at Коше; the same year was 
created Marquis of Dufferin and Ava; and was British am- 
bassador at Paris, 1891-96, when he retired from the diplo- 
matic service. In 1878 he was elected president of the 
Royal Geographical Society; received the degree of LL. D. 
from Harvard same year, and that of D. C. L. from Oxford 
in 1879. Among his published works are Letters from High 
Latitudes (London, 1860); Contributions to an Inquiry into 
the State of Ireland (1866); Speeches in India (1890).—His 
wife, GEonGINA Rowan HAMILTON, to whom he was married 
in 1862, is author of Our Viceregal Life in India (1889) and 
My Canadian Journal (1891). Lispings from Low Lati- 
tudes (1863), erroneously attributed to his wife, was the pro- 
duction of his mother. NEIL MACDONALD. 


Duffield, Grorce, D. D.: clergyman; b. in Lancaster co., 
Pa., Oct. 7, 1732: son of George Duffield, who emigrated 
from Ireland to Pennsylvania about 1732, and became an 
extensive landholder. The son graduated at Princeton Col- 
lege in 1752, and was tutor for two years in that institution ; 
ordained to the Presbyterian ministry in 1761; after minis- 
tering to churches at Carlisle, Big Springs, and Monaghan, 
labored as a missionary in Maryland and Virginia as well as 
in his native State; opposed the Old Light party in the 
Presbyterian Church (see OLD LIGHTS); іп 1771 was settled 
over the Third Presbyterian church of Philadelphia; noted 
for patriotism ; became chaplain in the Revolutionary army, 
and was associate chaplain of the first Continental Con- 
gress (1774); was active in reorganizing the Presbyterian 
Church after the war; author of An Account of a Mission- 
ary Tour through Western Pennsylvania in 1766, and A 
Thanksgiving Sermon on Peace, delivered in 1783. D. in 
Philadelphia, Feb. 2, 1790. 


Duffield, GEoncx, D. Р”. : clergyman; grandson of George 
Duffield с b. at Strasburg, Lancaster co., Pa., July 
4, 1794; educated at the University of Pennsylvania. He 
was for many years a pastor of Presbyterian churches in 
Philadelphia, New Yon. and Detroit, and was an active 
leader of the * New School” movement. D. 
Mich., June 26, 1869. 


Duffield, GEonck, D. D.: clergyman ; son of George Duf- 
field (1794-1869) ; b. at Carlisle, Pa., Sept. 12, 1818; gradu- 
ated at Yale College 1837, and at Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York city, 1840; held various Presbyterian pas- 
torates. Author of the familiar hymns Blest Saviour, Thee 
I love (1851) and Stand up, stand up, for Jesus (1858). D. 
at Bloomfield, N. J., July 6, 1888. 


Duffield, Jonn Tuomas, D. D., LL. D.: mathematician ; 
b. in MeConnellsburg, Pa., Feb. 19, 1823; graduated at 
Princeton College 1841, and at the Theological Seminary 
there 1844. In the college he became successively tutor in 
Greek 1845, Adjunet Professor of Mathematies 1847, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematies 1856, Professor of Mathematies and 
Mechanics 1862. and Professor of Mathematics again 1871. 
He published The Princeton Pulpit (1850) and various im- 
portant articles and pamphlets, among them The Discovery 
of the Law of Gravitation; That Blessed Hope (1866); The 
Ph ilosophy of Mathematics (1867) ; Is the Origin of Man by 
Evolution consistent with Biblical Anthropology ? (1878) ; 
Discourse at the Funeral of President Mc Lean (1886). 

WILLIS J. BEECHER. 


Duffield, SawvEL Avaustus WILLOUGHBY : Presbyterian 

clergyman and religious poet : son of George Duffield (1818- 
88); b. in Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 24, 1843; graduated at Yale 
1863; since 1882 preached at Bloomfield, N. J. Among his 
'ublieations are Warp and Woof (New York, 1870); Eng- 
ish Hymns, their Authors and History (1886); and Latin 
Hymn-writers and their Hymns (posthumous, completed 
and edited by Robert Ellis Thompson, 1889). D. at Bloom- 
field, N. J., May 12, 1887. H. A. BEERS. 


Duffy. Sir CHARLES GAVAN: statesman and author; b. in 
Monaghan, Ireland, 1816; edited a journal in Dublin and 
then in Belfast; was one of the founders of the Nation, 
which became the organ of the Young Ireland party, and 
üt first zealously supported O'Connell; was tried and con- 
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vieted of sedition along with O'Connell, but the House of 
Lords quashed the conviction on appeal. He was again 
tried with the leaders of the Young Ireland party in 1848 
for treason-felony, but was acquitted. He was elected to 
Parliament from New Ross 1852. but resigned 1856 and 
emigrated to Australia, where he filled a number of impor- 
tant offices in Victoria, becoming Prime Minister of the 
colony 1871. He is the author of The Ballad Poetry of 
Ireland; Young Ireland: a Fragment of Irish History, 
1840-50 (1880); and Four Years of Irish History, 1855-49 
(1883). F. М. Cosy. 

Dufour, dü'foor', GUILLAUME HENRI: general; b. at Con- 
stance, Baden, Sept. 15, 1787; entered the French army in 
1809, and rose to the rank of captain in the Hundred Days, 
but retired from the French service after the battle of 
Waterloo and resumed his Swiss citizenship. In 1847 he 
was chosen commander-in-chief of the federal army raised 
to defend the integrity of the republic against the Roman 
Catholic Sonderbund. He quickly quelled the rebellion. 
In 1864 he was president of the Geneva convention. Among 
his works are De la fortification permanente (On Permanent 
Fortification, Geneva and Paris, 1824) and Cours de Tacfique 
(Manual of Tactics, 1840). D. in Geneva, July 14, 1875. 

Duganne, dü gaan’, AUGUSTINE JOSEPH HICKEY : poet and 
novelist ; b. in Boston, Mass, in 1823 ; published a volume 
of poems (1856) and a prose work entitled a Class-book of 
Governments and Civi Society (1859). Among his poems 
are The Iron Harp (1847) and The Mission of Intellect 
(1852). D. in New York, Oct. 20, 1884. 

Dugdale, Sir WiLLIAM: antiquary ; b. near Coleshill, War- 
wiekshire, England, Sept. 12, 1605 ; appointed blanch-lion 
pursuivant-extraordinary in 1638; rouge-croix pursuivant-in- 
— in 1640; became Chester herald in 1644 ; was a royal- 
ist in the civil war; became Norroy king of arms in 1660, 
after the restoration of Charles IL, and Garter king of arms 
in 1677. Dugdale and Dodsworth published an important 
work on English monasteries entitled Monasticon Angli- 
canum (З vols., 1655-73). Among his other works are An- 
tiquities of Warwickshire (1656), which is highly esteemed, 
and Origines Juridiciales (1666). D. Feb. 10, 1686. See Life 
and Diary of Sir W. Dugdale (edited by Hamper, 1827). 

Dughet, dü'gà', GasPARD (known in France by the name 
of GASPARD Poussin): landscape-painter; b. in Rome, 1613. 
He studied with his brother-in-law, Nicholas Poussin, up to 
the age of eighteen. He then worked under Claude Гле 
rain. After this, his reputation being made, he worked for 
the Princes Borghese and Panfili, and the Constable Colonna 
and even Bernini employed him to detorate rooms. He was 
a popular landseape-painter; his works are to be found in 
almost every gallery in Italy. Many of his pictures have 
been engraved in England. Р. іп Rome, 1675. W.J.S. 

Du’gong [a word of Malay origin]: a marine animal of 
the genus //alicore, belonging to the Sirenia. The dugong 
of the Australian seas (//alicore australis) is generally about 





Dugong. 
8 feet long. The upper lip is thick and fleshy, and forms 8 
kind of snout; the upper jaw bends downward almost at à 
right angle; the eyes are very small, with a nictitating mem- 
brane; the skin thick and smooth. In its internal structure 
it has considerable resemblance to the pachyderms, and it 
feeds chiefly on alge. It is also remarkable for the ventri- 
cles of the heart being entirely detached from each other. 
Its flesh is said to resemble beef, and is prized as food. The 
oil is recommended as a substitute for cod-liver oil, and 
there is a regular fishery for the dugong in Moreton Bay. 
The species inhabiting the Indian Ocean is Halicore dugong. 
that found in the Red Sea has been called Halirore taber- 
naculi, from а belief that the skin of the animal was used 
by the Jews to cover the tabernacle. 

Revised by Е. A. Lvcas. 
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Duguay-Tronin, dü'zü-atroo in, RENÉ: French naval 
officer and soldier: b. at 5t.-Malo. June 10, 1673. From 
1690-97 he commanded a privateer, and in the latter year 
he entered the roval navy as captain, serving with distine- 
tion in the war of the Spanish succession. In 1707 he сар- 
tured three English warships with a convoy of about. sixty 
merchant-vessels and transports. When it was known in 
France that Charles Duclere had failed in his attack on Rio 
de Janeiro, and that he had been imprisoned. and assussi- 
nated, Duguay-Trouin resolved to repair this disgrace to the 
French arms. Encouraged by the Government, he got to- 
gether at St.-Malo 16 vessels and 4,500 men, and with this 
squadron he appeared at Rio de Janeiro Sept. 19, 1711. The 
governor, Francisco de Castro Moraes. though he had superior 
forces, made no resistance, and finally fled. from the city. 
The French took possession Sept. 22, sacked the public and 
private buildings, and. after exacting a ransom from the 
cowardly governor, sailed away in triumph. Duguay-Trouin 
subsequently served with the French army, attaining the 
rank of lieutenant-general. D. Sept. 27, 1736. 

HERBERT Н. мітн. 


Du Guesclin, digi klin' BERTRAND: general: b. near 
Rennes, France, about 1314: fought against the English, 
who occupied many places in France, and defeated. the 
Duke of E at Rennes in 18356. In 1366 he com- 
manded an army which fought for Henri de Trastamare 
against Peter the Cruel of Castile. He gained a victory 
over Peter, but he was defeated and taken prisoner by the 
English Black Prince in 1367. He paid a large ransom, 
and was soon released. Having been appointed Constable 
of France in 1369, he defended the*eountry against the Eng- 
lish invaders, whom he expelled from nearly every province 
of France before 1875. D. July 13, 1380. See Froissart, 
Chronicles; Jamison, Life of Duguesclin (1864). 

Duhamel, dü'sià'mel', Josera Tuomas: Roman Catholic 
archbishop; b. at Contrecceur, Province of Quebee, Canada, 
Nov. 6, 1841, and edueated at the College of Ottawa. He 
was ordained priest in 1863, went to Rome in 1869, and in 
1874 was consecrated Bishop of Ottawa. He founded several 
Christian Brothers’ schools there; revisited Rome in 1878, 
1882. and in 1886 was appointed first Archbishop of Ottawa. 
In 1882 he was made a Count of the Holy Roman Empire. 

NEIL MACDONALD. 


Duhamel du Monceau, -1ü-món'só', HENRI Lovis: bot- 
anist; b. in Paris, France, in 1700. Among his numerous 
useful works are а treatise on the culture of land (1751); а 
treatise on the structure and physiology of plants, entitled 
De la Physique des Arbres (1758); and a work on the ele- 
ments of agriculture (1762). He was a member of the Acad- 
einy of Sciences. D. Aug. 23, 1782. 

Duhring, Louis A., M. D.: dermatologist; b. in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Dec. 23, 1845; educated at the University of 
Pennsylvania, where he afterward became Professor of Der- 
matology ; ex-president American Dermatological Associa- 
tion ; member of the British, French, and New York Dermat- 
ological Societies, Author of Treatise on Skin Diseases 


(1st ed. 1887, subsequently 2d and 3d eds, translated into | 


French, Italian, and Russian); Atlas of Shin Diseases (1876— 
80); Epitome of Skin Diseases (1882). 

Duillian Column: the Columna Rostrata which was 
erected in the forum at Rome (as Quintilian states) to com- 
memorate the victory of the consul Caius Duillius in the 
battle of Myla, off the northern coast of Sicily, 260 n. c.— 
the first naval victory of the Romans over the Carthazini- 
ans. Columns of this kind were called rostrate, from hav- 
ing the beaks of ships (rostra) projecting on each side. The 
restoration of the Duillian column by Michaelangelo is now 
р in the Palazzo de’ Conservatori оп the Capitoline 

Hill. retaining on the pedestal a portion of the original in- 
scription in archaic Latin. The inseription has been copied 
and printed, and may be found at the end of the fourth 
book of Duker's Florus. Henry IDRISLER. 


Duisburg, doo'is-boorkh: а town of Rhenish Prussia: on 
the Ruhr and near the Rhine; 16 miles N. of Düsseldorf 
(see map of German Empire, ref. 4-0). It is an old town, 
and has a church founded in 1187. Here is a gymnasium, 
with а Realschule and a high school for girls; also manufac- 
tures of cotton and woolen fubries, hosiery, porcelain, soap, 
etc. Inthe thirteenth century it was a city of the Hanseatic 
League. The railway which connects Cologne with Minden 
passes through this place, which has been declared a free 
port. Pop. (1895) 70,272. 
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Dujardin, П zhiár din, ог De Jardyn, Karen: painter; 
b. in Amsterdam, Holland, about 1640; was a pupil of 
Bergheim. He studied in Rome and painted pastoral. land- 
scapes. He made also a series of fifty etchings of rural sub- 
jects, which are much sought. During a second visit to 
Italy he died at Venice, Nov. 20, 1678. 


Duke [O. Fr. due = Ital. duca, from Byz. Gr. Soka, loan 
from accus. form of Lat. dur, leader; the regular successor 
of dux may be found in Ven. doge]: a title originally given 
in the Byzantine empire to military governors of provinces, 
and previous to the time of Theodosius regarded as inferior 
to that. of count. Dukes in Germany became in course of 
time the chief princes of the empire. In France and Italy 
dukes form the second rank in the nobility, being next be- 
low princes; in England they are first. The title was in- 
troduced in the reign of Edward Il., whose eldest. son, the 
Black Prince, was made Duke of Cornwall. In 1351 Henry 
Plantagenet, Earl of Lancaster, became Duke of Lancaster. 
The dignity thus created in these instances was not a duke- 
dom by tenure; it has always remained a personal title only, 
hereditary according to the limitations of the patent. The 
Austrian archdukes and the Russian grand dukes are princes 
of the blood. The princes of the roval house of Saxony also 
have the title of duke. In Bavaria and Wiirtemberg the 
side branches of the reigning family are called “dukes in 
Bavaria " and * Dukes of Wiirtemberg.” In Prussia the title 
was conferred in 1840 upon the Prince Hohenlohe Walden- 
burg Schillingsfiirst (Duke of Ratibor), and in 1861 upon 
Prince Hohenlohe Ochringen (Duke of Ujest). Several reign- 
ing sovereigns of German states have the title of duke 
(Anhalt. Brunswick, Saxe-Coburg, Saxe-Meiningen, Saxe- 
Altenburg) or of grand duke (Baden, Hesse, Oldenburg, Saxe- 
Weimar, Mecklenburg-Sch werin, and аиа 
Roval dukes in Great Britain are princes of the bloo 
British dukes have no territorial jurisdiction, The English 
dukes are, next to the peers of the royal blood and the 
лк of Canterbury and York, the first peers of the 
realm. 


Dulce y Garay. dooltha-ee-griá-rna ce, Domtnco: Mar- 
uis of Castell-Florit; Spanish general ; b. at Sotés. Logroño, 
fay 7, 1808, He entered the College of Cadets, 1823; took 

part in the Carlist war; was captain-general of Catalonia in 
1894, and in July of that year aided in the triumph of the 
revolution. From Dec. 10, 1862, to May 80, 1860, he was 
captain-general of Cuba, distinguishing himself by the strong 
measures which he took for the suppression of the slave- 
trade; in two years he recovered 3,565 Africans who had 
been illegally imported. On his return to Spain he proposed 
a plan for the gradual abolition of slavery in Cuba. He 
conspired with Prim, Torre, and others for the dethronement 
of Isabel I., but took no active part in the revolution. In 
June, 1869, he again became captain-general of Cuba, but. 
the success of the insurgents foreed him to resign, Owing 
to sickness he retired to Amélie-les-Bains in France, where 
he died in Dec., 1869. HERBERT Н. Smits. 


Dulcigno, dool-cheen'yé (anc. Olciniwm ; Turk. Olgoon) : 
town and seaport, formerly of European Turkey; lat. 41? 54’ 
N.. lon. 19° iD E.; on the Adriatic Sea; 14 miles W. S. W. 
of Scutari (see map of Turkey, ref. 3-3). It is the seat of a 
Catholic bishop, and has a trade in timber and oil. . It was 
ceded to Montenegro in 1880. Pop. 5,000. 


Dulles, CHARLES WixsrLow: surgeon and author; b. at 
Madras, India, Nov. 29, 1850; educated at Lawrenceville, 
N. J., and University of Pennsylvania (M. D. 1875). He has 
been surgeon in several hospitals, is fellow of the College of 
Physicians and of the Academy of Surgery of Philadelphia, 
and is a frequent contributor to medical literature. He has 
published What fo do First in Accidents or Poisoning (Phil- 
adelphia, 1880); What (o do First in Accidents and Emer- 
gencies (2d ed. 1883); Accidents and Emergencies (8d ed. 
1888). 


Dulong, dü'lo', РтЕЕЕЕ Loris: chemist: b. at Rouen, 
France, Feb, 12, 1785; studied and practiced medicine, but 
the brilliant discoveries of French chemists soon drew him 
to the study of chemistry. He studied with Berthollet, 
and discovered the chloride of nitrogen in 1812. With the 
Swedish ehemist Berzelius he made а new analysis of water, 
revealing the inexaetness of the former analysis, апа in- 
vestigated the formation of carbonic acid gas; but his chief 
distinction lies in his share in the diseovery of the law that 
the capacity for heat of elementary atoms is identical, known 
in chemistry as Dulong and Petits law. He was chosen а 
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member of the Academy of Sciences in 1823. D. in Paris, 
July 19, 1833. 
Dulong and Petit's Law: See CHEMISTRY. 


Dulse: the name popularly given to many of the red sea- 
weeds. The Rhodymenia palmata, belonging to the Rho- 
dymentacew, grows on rocks on the coasts of the British 
islands, the U. S, and other regions. It has a sessile leaf- 
like body (the so-called frond) of a dark-red or purple color, 
irregularly notched, and of a leathery texture. It is an 
important article of food in Iceland, where it is dried and 
stored in casks, It is abundant on all the coasts of Great 
Britain, and is sometimes used as food, either raw or cooked. 
The Schyzimenia edulis, of the family Cry pronemiacea, is 
also called dulse, and is used as food, This also oceurs in 
the U.S. Pepper dulse,” of the genus Lanrentfia, is eaten 
in Scotland. It grows on the Pacifie coast of North Amer- 
ica. Revised by CHARLES E. BESSEY. 

Duluth’: city and railway center; capital of St. Louis co., 
Minn. (for location of county, see map of Minnesota, ref. 
4—F); situated at the west extremity of Lake Superior; 155 
miles N. N. E. of St. Paul. It is one of the eastern termini 
of the Northern Pacific К. R., and the northern terminus of 
the St. Paul and Duluth R. К. It has a custom-house, а 
weather-signal office, and some of the largest private docks 
in the О. 5. Among the noteworthy publie buildings are 
the opera-house and the board of trade building. "The har- 
bor, entered by a ship-canal 250 feet wide, is landlocked, 
being formed by Minnesota and Rice's Points; the former 
is a seythe-shaped natural breakwater, running out 7 miles 
into the lake. The harbor has been improved by the con- 
struction of several docks and piers, independent of the 
railway company’s works. Large quantities of wheat, flour, 
sheep. wool, his iron, copper and silver ore and bullion, 
are shipped from here, and the capacity of the elevators of 
the city aggregates 20,000,000 bushels. Duluth has a blast 
furnace, a large stove-factory, machine and car-building 
works, lumber-mills, lime-kilns, and other manufactories. 
According to the U.S. census report for 1890, there were 
285 industrial establishments, with a capital of $5,411,614, 
giving employment to 4.445 persons, at an annual wage of 
$2,183.510. The eost of materials used was $0,448,568, and 
the value of products was $8,902,718. There are quarries of 
granite, sandstone, slate, and trap in the vicinity, The fish- 
eries of Duluth are very important. The assessed valuation 
іп. 1890 was $23,766,653, and the municipal debt was $781,- 
500. In May, 1860, the site of the city was a forest—the old 
Duluth was on Minnesota Point. It was named after Capt, 
Jean Duluth, who built a hut there in 1760. The village of 
West Duluth was annexed Jan. 1,1894. Pop. of Duluth (1880) 
588; (1890) 33,115: (1895) 59,396. EDITOR oF “News,” 

Dul'wich: a suburb of London, England ; in Surrey, 5 
miles S. of London (see map of England, ref. 123-J). It is 
pleasantly situated near Svdenham, and has numerous hand- 
some villas and mansions. Here is Dulwich College, founded 
in 1619 by Edward Alleyne, a tragic actor. 


Dumas, dü'maa', ALEXANDRE: poet, novelist, and drama- 
tist; member of the French Academy; b. in Paris, July 28, 
1824; son of Alexandre Davy Dumas. Began his literary 
career, While a boy of seventeen, with a book of trivial 
poems, Péchés de Jeunesse (1847); traveled through Spain 
and Northern Africa with his father, and on his return pub- 
lished Aventures de quatre femmes et Cun perroquet (1847), 
This was followed by La Dume aur camélias (1848): Le Ro- 
man d'une femme (1848); Diane de Lys (A51): La Dame aux 
perles (A854); La Vie à Vingi ans (1856), and others in rapid 
succession, Their style was simple, natural, and dramatic, 
and their popularity Immediate and permanent. La Dame 
aur сат таз put into dramatic form (1852) brought in- 
ereased fame and fortune, and was followed by Diane de 
Lys (1803), La Dame aur perles (1855), and Demií- Monde 
(1895). In 1868 he published a complete edition of his plays, 
and in the prefaces advanced bold and radical social theories 
which were widely diseussed, His most famous plays are Le 
Deme-Monde (3833): Le Fils naturel (1850): Les Idées de 
Mine. Aubray (4867; Une Visite de Noces (48719: Monsieur 
Alphonse (1911); T Étrangére (1870); Denise (1X85). Ile was 
joint author with Emile de Girardin of Supplice d'une femme 
(1865) and Meloise Paranquet (1866) D. in his palace at 
Marly-le-Roi, Nov, 27, 1505, 

Dumas, ALEXANDRE Davy: novelist and dramatist: b. at 
Villers-Cotterets, Aisne, France, July 24, 1503. He was 
not liberally educated. Пе went to Paris in 1828 to seek 
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his fortune. In 1828 he produced Henri IIT, а drama 
which was very successful. He was a writer of the romantic 
school, and was remarkable for literary fecundity. Even 
those novels which seem loosest ane least substantial are 
distinguished by an abundance of fancy and a luxunance of 
imagination which make a certain impression. He dispiaved 
much skill in the construction of plots. Не understecd the 
art of creating excitement in the minds of his readers, but 
this quality, to which his success is chiefly due, is also the 
principal argument against his books. Among his noveis 
are Les trois mousquetaires, with continuations (30 vals, 
1844—45), and Le Comte de Monte Cristo (12 vols, 1845. 
It appears that а large part of the works published in his 
name were written bv other men. А scandalous lawsuit 
divulged that he bought other people's manuseript and ably 
retouched it. His dramas have, indeed, а much greater 
literary value than his novels, Le Mariage sous Louis XV. 
is still played with effect on all European stages. D. at 
Puvs, near Dieppe, Dec. 5, 18570. 

Dumas. JEAN BAPTISTE: chemist; b. in Alais, Franee, 
July 14, 1800. He began the study of pharmacy in Geneva, 
and afterward, following the advice of Alexander von Hun- 
boldt, went to Paris. He became Professor of Chemistry in 
the École centrale des Arts et Manufactures, and at the Sor- 
bonne. His lectures were extremely attractive. From 
1849 to 1852 he was Minister of Agriculture and Commerer. 
lle exerted a powerful influence on the development of 
chemistry. He studied the substituting action of соге 
on organie compounds and developed his theory of substi- 
tution (1834). e further devoted much attention to the 
study of the relations between the specific gravity of gass 
and atomie weights. From 1840 he was one of the eliter 
of the Annales de Chimie et de Physique. D. at Canne, 
Apr. 11, 1884. IRA REMSEN. 


Dumas. MATHIEU, Count: general; b. at Montpellier, 
France, Nov, 23, 1758. He fought for the U. S. in 10-87 
as aide-de-camp to the Comte du Rochambeau, and was а 
moderate member of the Legislative Assembly in 1791, and 
in the following year was elected president of that body. In 
the Reign of Terror he was condemned to death, but es- 
eaped and went into exile. He became a general of division 
in 1805, served at Ulm and Austerlitz, and atter the cam- 
paign was called to Naples by the new king. Joseph Bena- 
parte, who made him his Minister of War. In 1512 he was 
intendant-general of the grand army їп Russia. He wrote 
a narrative of the French campaigns from 1708 to 197, en- 
titled Précis des Événements Militaires (19 vols, 1516-20, 
and Souvenirs, an account of his career. Ш. in Paris, Oct. 
16, 1837. 

Du Maurier. GEORGE Louis PALMELLA Duvssow: a Brit- 
ish artist. humorist, and novelist of French descent: b. in 
Paris. Mar. 6, 1834 ; lived in France until he was seventeen: 
studied art in Gleyre's studio, Paris, and had intended to 
be a painter until he had a severe affection of the eve. 
After his recovery he devoted himself mainly to black-aud- 
white work, and especially to book illustration. In 1582 he 
was working for Once a Week, but had been a contributor 
to Punch as early as June, 1860, his connection with which 
eontinued until his death, Oct. 8, 1896. He also illustrated 
Thackeray's Henry Esmond. though not in its original form: 
Douglas Jerrold's Story of a Feather, and other books. 
Ilis fame, however, now rests on his novels, Peter [Ate ters 
(1891), Trilby (1894), and The Martian (which appeared as 
a serial in ZZarper's Magazine shortly after his death), bui 
specially on Trilby. 

Dumb: See DEAF-MUTES. 

Dumb Ague: See INTERMITTENT FEVER. 


Dumbar’ton: а county of Scotland; area, 264 sq. mies. 
It consists of two detached parts, one bounded E. by Loch 
Lomond, S. by the estuary of the Clyde, and. W. by Le 
Long; the other, much smaller, lving on both sides of the 
Forth and Clyde Canal. The surface is mountainous, anl 
presents much picturesque scenery. Неге are mines of veal 
and iron, and quarries of limestone and slate, Capral 
Dumbarton. Pop. (1881) 75,333 ; (1891) 94.511. 


Dumbarton, or Dunbarton: a seaport of Scotland: 
capital of the county of same пате; on the river Leven 
near its entrance into the Clyde; 13 miles N. №. of Glas 
gow (see map of Scotland. ref. 11-F). Steamboats ply те 
larly between this port and Glasgow, with whieh it is aly: 
connected by rail. It has manufactures of glass, ma 
chinery, and ropes, and ship-building is extensively Саг 
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ried on. Here. on a steep, rugged, basaltic rock, rising to 
the height of 560 feet, stands the famous Dumbarton Cas- 
tle, which has been a stronghold for many centuries. Pop. 
(1881) 10,294; (1891) 14,172. 

Dumb-eane: a West Indian shrub (Dieffenbachia se- 
guine), so named from its acrid juice causing the tongue to 
swell. It belongs to the family clracee, The root and the 
juice have medicinal properties; and are used. in sugar-re- 
fining. 

Dumbness: in medicine, the loss of the power of speech, 
from whatever cause arising, When associated with deaf- 
ness, it is usually the result of that deafness: the child being 
unable to hear, of course is unable to learn to talk: but 
there are at least two important varieties of dumbness which 
are the direct results of disease, namely APHASIA (g. 7), due 
to brain disease, and APHONIA (9. c), due to external dis- 
ease, as of the larynx or vocal cords. See also DEAF-MUTES. 


Dum'dum : a town of British India, in Bengal: 8 miles 
М. E. of Calentta (see mapof х. India, ref. 1-0). Here area 
eantonment and a eannon-foundry, Tt was here that in 1727 
the ruler of Bengal made treaties with the British. which 
have permitted the progress of the latter in Eastern India : 
and in 1857 it was the scene of the first open resistance of 
the Sepoys to the use of greased cartridges, Pop. 4,500. 

Dumfries, or Dumfriesshire: a county in the south of 
Scotland; bounded N. by Solway Firth, E. bv Cumberland, 
N. by Roxburgh, Selkirk, Peebles, and Lanark, and W. by 
Avr and Kirkcudbright. Area, 1.071 sq. miles. [t is drained 
by the Annan, the Esk, and the Nith rivers. The surface is 
mountainous in the N. and undulating in the S. The val- 
leys of the Annan, Esk, and Nith are fertile. The climate 
іх, generally speaking, mild. with a mean temperature of 
50^ and a sufficient average rainfall. ‘The soils are gravel, 
sandy loam, clay, or along the rivers and their estuaries, 
rich alluvial deposits. The county is consequently essen- 
tially an agricultural one, and as such it takes a high rank. 
Large crops of oats, wheat, turnips, ete., are raised: the 
cattle, and especially the sheep, have a high reputation. 
Among the minerals of this county are coal, lead, silver, 
limestone, and new red sandstone. It is traversed by two 
railways extending to Edinburgh and Glasgow. The chief 
towns are Dumfries, Annan, Моаб, and Sanquhar. Pop. 
(1881) 76,140 ; (1891) 74.508, 

Dumfries: a seaport of Scotland; capital of the county 
of same name; on the river Nith : 9 miles from its entrance 
into Solway Firth, and 64 miles S. by W. from Edinburgh 
(хее map of Scotland, ref. 14-11). Tt is well built of red 
freestone, and is regarded as the capital of the south of 
Scotland. Two bridges across the river connect it with 
Maxwelltown, The high tides of Solway Firth bring ves- 
sels of 60 tons to the town, and larger vessels to the river 
quays near Dumfries. Here are manufactures of woolen 
cloths (tweeds), hosiery, hats, ete. An infirmary and an asy- 
lum for lunatics are among the publie institutions. Among 
the notable objects of the place are the tomb of Burns, who 
here officiated as exciseman, and a statue of the poet. Pop. 
(1891) 17,804. 


Dümichen, dü' mich-en. JOHANNES: Egvptologist; b. at 
W eizholz, near Grosselozau, Silesia, Oct. 15, 18335; studied 
in Berlin, and passed many vears in archeological research 
in the valley of the Nile. He has written several treatises 
on Egyptian inseriptions. 

Dumont. dü mîh’, PIERRE Ёт1ЕХХЕ Loris: author: b. in 
Geneva, Switzerland, July 18, 1759. Ile was a Protestant 
minister, and emigrated in 1782 to St. Petersburg, where he 

reached for eighteen months. In 1785 he removed to Eng- 
а and beeame tutor to the sons of Lord Shelburne. He 
was intimate with Sir Samuel Romilly and Jeremy Bentham. 
He passed the years 1790 and 1791 mostly in Paris, where 
he associated with Mirabeau, whom he aided in composing 
his speeches and reports, Having returned to England in 
1792, he edited anl popularized Bentham's works on legis- 
lation—namely, Traités de Legislation (1802) and Théories 
des Peines et Récompenses (1510). D. at Milan, Sept. 29, 
1829, leaving Souvenirs sur Mirabeaun (1822). See A. P. de 
Candolle, Notice sur la Vie et les Écrits de M. Dumont 
(1829). 

Dumont d'Urville. -diir'vecl’, JULES SEBASTIEN CÉSAR: 
navigator; b. at Condé-sur-Noireau, France, May 23, 1790. 
He commanded an expedition sent in 1826 to obtain tidings 
of La Pérouse and to survey the coasts of. New Zealand, 
New Guinea, ete, In 1837 he conducted an exploring expe- 
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dition to the Antarctic regions. Пе discovered land, which 
he called Terre Adélie, in lat. 66 80° S.; returned in 1840, 
and became a rear-adiniral. He wrote Enumeratio planta- 
rum in insulis archipelugi et litoribus Ponti Fusini (Paris, 
1822) ; Voyage de C Astrolabe 830-3: Voyage Pittoresque 
autour du Monde (1834; new ed. 1859); and Voyage au 
pole sud et dans COcéante (1541-54). D. at Versailles, May 


Dumoulin, dü'moolín' (in Lat. Molinerus), CHARLES: 
jurist; b. in Paris in 1500. Though a Protestant and often 
persecuted for his religion, he was not prevented from freely 
expressing his views, He wrote several legal works which 
are esteemed among the greatest treatises on French law 
ever published. The most. famous of these are his Com- 
mentatres sur le titre des Кге de la Coutume de Paris and 
De Dividuo et Individuo. In 1564 he published a vigorous 
work on the Council of Trent, examining its decrees in de- 
tail, and protesting against accepting them as the laws of 
the state. His books were placed on the Index Expurgato- 
rius, but the Italians published them under the fictitious 
name of Gasper Caballinus, to evade the restriction against 
citing him in Italy. D. in 1566. 

Dumouriez, dü' moo ri-à, CHARLES FRANCOIS: general: 
b. at Cambrai, France, Jan, 25. 1739. Пе served as an of- 
ficer in the Seven Years’ war, was quartermaster-general in 
Corsica in 1768, and was employed in a secret mission to 
Poland by the Duke of Choiseul in 1770. Between 1776 and 
1787 he was commandant at Cherbourg, where he planned 
and directed great naval works, Inthe Revolution m acted 
with the Girondists, He was appointed Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in Mar., 1702, and acquired the confidence of the 
king. War having broken out between France and Aus- 
tria, he resigned office in June, 1792, in order to take com- 
mand of the army; the allies, who were advancing im great 
foree, were held in check by him in Maine, and the Prus- 
sians were routed in the battle of Valmy, the first battle in 
which the republican arms were successful. He invaded 
Flanders in Oct., 1702, and defeated the Austrians at Je- 
mappes in November, and conquered Belgium. According to 
Lamartine, he was at this period the virtual dictator of all 
parties, After his defeat by the Austrians ut. Neerwinde, he 
was suspected of plotting а counter-revolution and negotiat- 
ing secretly with the Austrians, The Convention sent four 
eommissioners in Apr. 1793, to summon him to Paris. 
Dumouriez refused to obey the Convention, and when the 
commissioners ordered the soldiers to arrest him he sent 
them as prisoners to the Austrian сатр. His army refused 
to support him in this defection, and he became a fugitive 
and exile. D. near London, Mar. 14, 1823. See Mémoires 
de Dumouriez, by himself (2 vols., 1794). 

Dumpy Level: a leveling instrument with a short tele- 
scope of large aperture and a non-reversable bubble. It is 
used principally in Great Britain, while in the U. S. en- 
gineers prefer the wye level. See LEVELING, 

Dun (Celtie, cf. Ir. din, Gael. din, hill. castle, appearing 
as -dinum in Lat. names of Celtic towns, as Lugdunum ; 
cogn. with О. Eng. (un > Eng. town : Germ, Zaun]: a word 
used as a prefix or suffix in many place-names in Great 
Britain. It assumes the various forms of Z2un-, Dum-, Don-, 
-don, as Dunkirk, Dumbarton, Donegal, ete. 


Dü'naburg: a strongly fortified town of Russia: govern- 
ment of Vitebsk ; on the river Düna, where it is crossed by 
the railway from Warsaw to St. Petersburg ; about 120 miles 
S. E. of Riga (see map of Russia, ref. 6-С), with which it is 
connected by another railway. It is an important military 
position, and has an active trade. Pop. (1897) 72,231. 

Duna Foldvar, doo niü-fóld-vaar': town of Hungary; 
county of Tolna; on the Danube: 28 miles N. of Tolna (see 
map of Austria-Hungary, ref. 7-6). Here are a Franciscan 
eloister, important sturgeon-fisheries, and two match-fac- 
tories. Pop. (1890) 12,250. 

Dunbar’: a royal burgh and seaport of Haddingtonshire, 
Scotland: at the mouth of the Firth of Forth; 27 miles 
E. N. E. of Edinburgh; lat. 56? N. lon. 2° 29 W. (see map 
of Scotland, ref. 11-7). It has valuable herring-fisheries, 
and а harbor which will admit vessels of 300 tons. Dunbar 
is a fine old town, containing the remains of Dunbar Castle, 
which was the scene of many historical events, Cromwell 
gained near this town a decisive victory over the royalists 
on Sept. 3, 1650. Pop. (1891) 3.549. 

Dunbar, Wirtiaw : poet; b. at Salton, in Lothian, Scot- 
land, about 1460. He was a Franciscan friar and itinerant 
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preacher in his vouth. He was employed by James IV. as 
clerk of embassy. Among his works are The Thistle and 
the Rose (1503). an allegory in honor of the marriage of 
James VI. and. The Merle and Nightingale, poems showing 
a rich fancy. He also wrote several poems of a religious 
character, and some powerful satires, among them Zhe 
Dance of the Seren Deadly Stns. By many he is considered 
to be the greatest of the Scottish poets. An edition of his 
works, by Dr. John Small, was published in 1884. D. about 
1520. 
Dunbarton, Scotland : See DUMBARTON, 


Duncan, Арам, Viscount Duncan of Camperdown: ad- 
miral; b. in Dundee, Scotland, July 1, 1731 ; entered. the 
navy in 1746, and became a post-captain in 1761. In 1789 he 
obtained the rank of rear-admiral of the blue. With the 
rank of vice-admiral he was appointed commander of a fleet 
in the North Sea in 1795, and waged war against the Dutch. 
He defeated the Dutch and captured eleven of their vessels 
near Camperdown in Oct., 1797, and was raised to the peer- 
ave for that service. D. in Dundee, Aug. 4, 1804, 


Duncan. Jonn: Hebraist; b. at Gileomston, near Aber- 
deen, Scotland, 1796. He graduated from Marischal Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, in 1814, studied theology in Edinburgh, 
and was licensed to preach in 1825. Having been convert- 
ed in 1826 under the influence of Cæsar Malan, he settled in 
1831 at Glasgow, but went in 1841 to Pesth as missionary 
among the Jews, and was in 1843 appointed Professor of 
Hebrew and Oriental Languagesin Edinburgh. His conver- 
sation was extraordinary, his spiritual influence great, but 
his capacity to impart didactic instruction very small. 
See David Brown, Life of John Duncan (Edinburgh, 1872 
and John Duncan in the Pulpit and at the Communion 
Table (1874); also William Knight, Colloquia Pertpatetica 
(1870; 5th ed. 1879). D. in Edinburgh, Feb. 26, 1870. 

Duncan, Jounson KELLY: general; b. in York, Pa., Mar. 
19. 1827 : graduated at West Point in 1849. He entered the 
service of the Confederate States in 1861, and took command 
of Forts Jackson and St. Philip, on the Mississippi below 
New Orleans. After the fleet of Farragut had passed these 
forts Duncan surrendered them, Apr. 29, 1862. D. in Knox- 
ville, Ky., Dec. 18, 1862. 


Dunean, Sara JEANETTE: author; b. in Brantford, On- 
tario, Canada, in 1863, and educated there. She contributed 
extensively to Toronto and Montreal newspapers and peri- 
odicals, and, in her capacity as newspaper correspondent, 
made a tour of the world. In 1890 she was married to Mr. 
Everard Cotes, of Calcutta, India, where she now resides. 
She wrote A Social Departure (New York and London, 
1890); An American Girl in London (New York, 1891); 
The Simple Adventures of a Memsahib (New York, 1893). 

NEIL MACDONALD. 


Duncan, № иллаАм WALLACE, D. D.: bishop of the M. E. 
Church South; b. at Boydton, Va., Dec. 20, 1839; gradu- 
ated at Randolph College, Va. 1858; held pastorates in the 
M. Е. Church; elected, June, 1875, Professor of Metaphysies 
and Political Economy in Wofford College, S. C. ; member 
of ecumenical conference in London 1881 ; elected bishop 
Мау, 1880. C. H. T. 


Duncker, doon' ker, MAXIMILIAN WOLFGANG: historian: 
b. іп Berlin, Germany, Oct. 5, 1811; educated there and at 
Bonn, but in the latter place, becoming implicated in the 
demoeratie movements, he was arrested and condemned to 
six years’ imprisonment, but was very soon pardoned. Не 
became Professor of History at Halle in 1842, a member of 
the German National Assembly in 1848, professor at Tiibin- 
gen in 18257, and received ап appointment as keeper of the 
Prussian archives in 1861. Among his works are Origines 
Germanice (1840); a History of Antiquity (1832), his prin- 
cipal work, translated into. English (6 vols, 1877-82): Die 
Krisis der Reformation (Leipzig, 146); Zur Geschichte der 
deutschen Bveichsversumlung (A849); JI. von Gagern (1850): 
Veer Monate answürtiyer Politik (1850); FeudlalitGt und 
Aristokratte (1808), On Jun. 1, 1575, he retired to private 
life, having accomplished the incorporation of the archives 
of Hesse, Nassau. and Hanover with those of Prussia. D. 
at Anspach, July 22, 1856. 


— 

Duncombe, din kîm, Tiiowas Sricspv: English radi- 
eal; b. іп 1797; elected to Parliament in 1826. He repre- 
sented Finsbury from 1824 to 1861, advocated the vote by 
ballot, extension of suffrage. and other reforms. He was в 
witty, fluent, and popular speaker. He made in 1858 a mo- 
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tion which resulted in the relief of the Jews from political 
disabilities. D. Nov. 13, 1361. 

Dundalk’: seaport-town; capital of the county of Louth, 
Ireland ; at the mouth of Cast үк: river and on Dundak 
Вау; 50 miles N. of. Dublin, with which it is connected by 
railway (see map of Ireland, ref. 7-0). — Jf has a safe harbor, 
which admits vessels drawing 16 feet of water. The chief 
articles of export are linen, timber, iron, dairy products, and 
live stock, Here аге manufactures of salt. soap. pins, leather, 
starch, ete. Edward Bruce took Dundalk in 1315, and held 
his court here until he was killed in 1318. Pop, (1991) 13. 
207. 

Dundas’: town (settled in 1801, incorporated in 1848); 
Wentworth co., Ontario, Canada (for location, see map of On- 
tario, ref. б—1)); situated on Grand Trunk Ry.. mil also on 
Desjardins Canal; 50 miles from Hamilton and 43 mies 
from Toronto: hus five churches, high school, water-works, 
mills, and manufactories. Dundas is a manufacturing town, 
surrounded by а fine agricultural region, Pop. (0881: 2,264; 
(1891) 3,546. PROPRIETOR OF ~ BANNER” 


Dundas, Henry, Viscount Melville: British statesmen: 
b. іп Edinburgh, Apr. 28, 1742; admitted to the bar 1283; 
was returned to Parliament. for Midlothian 1774. and made 
lord advocate for Scotland 1775. His political record is 
more creditable to his ability than to his consistency. 
Though his constituents opposed the ministry, he supported 
Lord North's administration, and favored the war with the 
American colonists in opposition to Pitt. He continued in 
office under the Rockingham ministry, and when Pitt came 
in power became one of his ablest and most faithful ailies 
against his former associates. Пе was foremost in eurrvinc 
Pitts India bill through Parliament (1784), and was made 
president of the board of control established by this meas 
ure. To his searching investigation of Indian alfairs is 
partly due that movement for reforin which culminated in 
the trial of Hastings (1786). He was appointed principal 
Secretary of State for the Ноте Department in 1791, and 
held several other important offices, but resigned with Pitt 
in 1801. Accused of malversation in office he was acquitted 
on his trial and completely vindicated, despite the energy 
and talents of his political enemies (1806), but after this he 
lived in retirement. D. in Edinburgh, May 25, 1511. 

F. M. Corry. 


Dundas's Strait: a strait of Northern Australia: sena- 
rates Melville island from Coburg peninsula, and is 18 miles 
wide. 

Dundee’ (Lat. Taodunum): a city and seaport of the 
county of Forfar, Scotland ; finely situated on the north side 
of the wide estuary of the Tav; 10 miles from the xa and W 
miles bv water N. N. E. of Edinburgh: lat. 56 27 36 М 
lon. 2° 57' 45” W. (see map of Scotland, ref. 10-1). The prin- 
cipal publie edifices are the royal exchange, opened in INA. 
the eorn exchange, St. Paul's church, with a tower and 
spire 217 feet high, the infirmary and town hall, and Kir- 
naird hall. Here is a remarkable tower 146 feet high, bunt 
in the twelfth century, to which three parochial churetes 
under one roof have been annexed. Dundee has а univer- 
sity college, opened in 1883, a theater, а publie library, 
and an asylum for the insane. There are several large parks 
It is the chief seat in Britain of the manufacture of linen 
fabries—from the finest damasks down to osnaburgs, shut- 
ings, ducks, dowlas, drills, and canvas. It has also manu- 
factures of machinery, jute, confectionery, and marmalades. 
The annual value of the flax, hemp, and jute manufactures 
of Dundee is about .£5.500,000. Dundee has a number cf 
ship-building yards, and an excellent harbor with extensive 
docks which eost upward of £700,000, It is the center of 
the whale and seal fishing trade of Great Britain, and the 
number of vessels of all kinds entering the port is very large. 
It has direct: railway communication with the south by the 
Tay bridge, 3.593 yards long. Dundee is a place of grat 
antiquity, and was one of the places of residence of the 
Scottish kings. It became а stronghold of Protestantism 
during the Reformation. It was burned by the Duke of 
Lancaster in 1385, and sacked and burned by Gen, Monk in 
1651. Pop. (1891) 155,640. 

Dundee: village and railway junction; Monroe co., Mich. 
(for location, see map of Michigan, ref. 8S-K); has fur chur 
es, union school, flouring-mills, furniture-faetory, creaticrs, 
_cheese-factory, stone-quarrv. ete. Itissituated in a rich farm 
ing, fruit-growing, and stock-raising region. Pop. deti 
932; (1890) 1,166; (1894) 1,222. Битон oF " REPORTER 
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Dundee: village; on railway: Yates eo.. N. Y. (for loca- 
tion of county, see map of New York, ref. 5-1); about 12 
miles from Penn Yan, and 32 miles N. by W. from Elmira. 
It has an academy, furnace, mills, ete. Pop. (1880) 1,025; 
(1890) 1,200. EDITOR OF * OBSERVER.” 


Dundon'ald, EaRus or (1669): Barons Cochrane (Seot- 
land, 1647).—THoMas COCHRANE (q. 0), tenth Earl of Dun- 
donald; b. Dec. 14, 1775 ; succeeded his father July 1, 1831; 
d. Oct. 31, 1860, and was succeeded in turn by his son, 
Thomas BARNES, eleventh earl (b. Apr. 18, 1814; d. Jan. 15, 
1882), and his grandson, DOUGLAS MacKinnon BAILLIE НАМ- 
ILTON COCHRANE, twelfth earl, son of Thomas Barnes; b. 
Oct. 29, 1853. 

Dune [vii Fr. dune. from Celt. dim, (O. Fr.) hill, tower, 
and a doublet of Eng. down, hill < O, E. din = Ө, lr. dtu]: 
a hill of sand, heaped up by the wind. Dunes are found in 
various situations: (1) Along coast lines, especially where the 
prevailing winds blow on shore; the sands delivered by the 
waves are then earried out of their reach by the winds, form- 
ing hills often a hundred or more feet in height: a great 
accumulation of such dunes is found along the shore of 
Southwest France, where they have forced villages to retreat 
before their inland. advance; their movement is much re- 
duced by planting pine trees, which shelter the sand from 
the wind. Similar dunes occur on the sand-bars or 
“beaches " that. fringe the Atlantie coast of the U. S., and 
also on the southeast shore of Lake Michivan. (2) In desert 
regions, Where aridity excludes vegetation апа allows the 
wind to carry about the fine products of rock disintegration, 
The eoarser stones are left in place; the finer dust is blown 
far away: the sand is drifted into dunes, sometimes several 
hundred feet in height. Extensive areas in the Sahara and 
in the deserts of Arabia, Persia, Central Asia, Western North 
America, ete., are covered by hills of drifting sand; their 
form is sometimes creseentic, convex to the wind. (3) In 
relatively dry regions, as the western plains of the U. S., 
dunes are frequeutly formed. on the leeward banks of rivers 
where the sand is blown from the river channel at times of 
low water. W. M. Davis. 


Dunedin, dün-ee'din: city (founded in 1818); capital 
of Otago, and the most important commercial center of 
New Zealand ; situated at the head of Otago harbor. on the 
southeast coast of the Middle isle; lat. 45° 50° N., lon. 170° 
36 E. The site is somewhat hilly, but the streets are well 
javed : the city has street railways and water-works, and is 
izhted by gas. It contains many handsome churches and 
public buildings, beautiful botanical gardens, and manu- 
factures of woolen goods. Неге also is the University of 
Otago, now affiliated with that of New Zealand. It is the 
seat of Anglican and Roman Catholie bishopries. The chief 
export is wool. Pop., with suburbs (1806) 47,250. 


Dunferm'line: a handsome royal burgh of Fifeshire, 
Scotland; on a long ridge 3 miles from the Firth of Forth 
and 15 miles N. W. of Edinburgh (see map of Scotland, ref. 
11-H). Among noteworthy structures are the new abbey 
church, corporation buildings. the high school, St. Marga- 
ret's hall, the Carnegie public library, and the Carnegie baths. 
It derives its prosperity ehiefly from manufactures of linen, 
cotton, worsted, iron, ete., and is said to be unrivaled by 
any British town in the manufacture of damask linen. 
Here are also several iron-foundries, collieries, d ve-works, 
and bleaching-works. Dunfermline was a town as early as 
1100 a.D. Malcolm Canmore founded here about 1080 а 
Benedictine abbey, of which some ruins are still visible. 
Here was also a regal palace of the Stuarts, now ruined. 
Robert Bruce was puris at Dunfermline. Pop. (1891) 22,- 
365. 

Dunfish: in the U. S, codfish cured in such a manner 
as to give them a “dun ” color. Fish for * dunning " are 
caught in February or in early spring. They are taken in 
deep water, are split and incompletely salted, then laid in a 
pile for two or three months in a dark place, covered with 
salt hay, eel-grass, ete., and pressed by some weight. They 
are then uncovered and closely packed for several months, 
when they are ready for use. They acquire a peculiar flavor, 
which is greatly liked by many. 

Dungar’van: a seaport and bathing-place of the county 
of Waterford, Ireland; on Dungarvan Вау; 40 miles E. N. E. 
of Cork (see map of Ireland, ref. 13-G), Its harbor admits 
only small vessels. It has three convents, and an old castle 
now used as barracks. It has important fisheries, and ex- 
ports fish, grain, butter, and cattle. Pop. 7,000. 
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Dung-beetle: a nume given to many coleopterous insects 
of the family Searaberd@e and of the genera Copris, Pha- 
neus, Aphodius, Geotrupes, Bolbocerus, Tror, and others. 
Some of these insects inclose their eggs in pellets or globes 
of manure, There are many species in America, Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, The sacred. searabieus of the Egyptians 
was a true dung beetle, the Ateuchus sacer of the Old 


World. 


Dunzlison. Ronurv, M. D., LL. D.: physician; b. at Kes- 
wick, England, Jan. 4, 1798 ; received his medical education 
at. London and Erlangen: Professor of Medicine in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia 1524-33; of Therapeutics in the Univer- 
sity of Maryland 1833-86: and of the Institutes of Medicine 
in the Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, 1836-68. He 
published about. twenty volumes, among which are Human 
Phystology (1832): à Dictionary of Medical Science and Lil- 
erature (Boston, 1833; later ed. 1874); and Therapeutics 
and Materia Medica (1836; 6th ed. 1857). D. in Philadel- 
phia, Apr. 1, 1869. 


Dunkeld’: a small town of Perthshire, Scotland; situ- 
ated on the Tay (see map of Scotland, ref. 9-H), in a vale 
inclosed by mountains; 15 miles N. N. W. of Perth. The 
cathedral, built on the site of an ancient Culdee monastery, 
was completed in 1501, several centuries after the founda- 
tion of Dunkeld, which had become the seat of a bishopric 
in 1127. Here is the mansion of the Duke of Athole, with 
the largest and finest park in Scotland, including 20 sq. 
miles of lareh woods. Pop. about 800. 


Dunkers. ding kerz, Dankards, -ardz, or Tunkers, tting’- 
kerz [ Dunker is a dialeetie form of Germ. Tunker, dipper, de- 
riv. of verb funken, dip < О. H. Germ. dunchón, tunchon, cf. 
Lat. tingere, Gr. réyyew, moisten, wet]: a sect of German- 
American Baptists, called by themselves Brethren, said to 
have been founded at Schwarzenau in Westphalia by one 
Alexander Mack in 1708, and named from their manner of 
baptism by trine immersion of believers. Having been 
driven from Germany bv persecution between 1719 and 
1729, they settled in Pennsylvania, and subsequently in 
Ohio, Indiana, Marvland, Virginia, and several other States. 
Their doctrines are similar to those of the Mennonites, and 
in the simplicity of their dress and speech they somewhat 
resemble the Society of Friends. From the Dunkers as a 
sect must be distinguished the Seventh-day Dunkers, com- 
monly called German Seventh-day Baptists. 


Dun’kirk (Fr. Dunkerque): a fortified seaport-town in 
the extreme northern part of. France; in the department of 
Nord, and on the Strait of Dover; about 40 miles N. W. of 
Lille and 46 miles E. of Dover; Jat. 51° 3' N., lon. 2° 22' E. 
(see map of France, ref. 1-F). It is the northern terminus 
of the Chemin de Fer du Nord. It is well built, with wide 
and well-paved streets, and is defended by a citadel and ram- 
parts. The harbor is shallow, but the roadstead is large and 
safe. Dunkirk has several fine churches, a college, a thea- 
ter, a publie library, and a town-hall; metal-foundries, salt- 
refineries, and ship-building yards; also manufactures of 
linen, cotton, beet-root sugar, soap, starch, cordage, and 
leather. It became a free port in 1826, since which it has 
had an active trade in wines, liqueurs, etc. Its fisheries are 
very important, A church is said to have been built here 
in the seventh century among the sandhills or dunes, and 
hence its name, which signifies *ehurch of the dunes.” 
Dunkirk was burned by the English in 1388 and was taken 
by them in 1655, but was sold to the French king by Charles 
Ii. in 1662, Pop. (1881) 37,528 ; (1891) 39,408. 

Dunkirk: city. port of entry, and railway center; Chau- 
tauqua co., N. Y. (for location of county, see map of New 
None ref. 6- B): situated on Lake Erie, 40 miles S. W. of 
juffalo. It is the western terminus of the Erie R. R., which 
connects it with New York city, 459 miles distant, and has 
а good harbor and an advantageous position for trade. It 
has an orphan asylum, free library, extensive locomotive- 
works, a foundry, large planing-mills, a coal elevator, a grain 
elevator, Various mills and factories, gas and electric lights, 
the Holly system of water-works, and electric street railways, 
Pop. (1880) 7,248; (1890) 9.416. 

EDITOR oF “ OBSERVER-JOURNAL." 

Dunlap: town; Harrison co., Ta. (for location of county, 
see map of Towa, ref. 5-С); situated on Ch. and No. West. 
Railway, 47 miles N. E. of Omaha; has 6 churches and 2 
schools. Its principal industry is agriculture. Pop. (1880) 
1,246 ; (1890) 1,088 ; (1895) 1,230. 

EDITOR or * REPORTER." 
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Dunlap, WiLLiAM: painter and writer; b. at Perth Am- 
boy, N. J., Feb. 19, 1766. Among his paintings are Christ 
Rejected (1821) and Calvary (1828). He was one of the ear- 
liest dramatic writers in the U. S., and from 1798 to 1805 was 
manager of the Park Street theater in New York. Among 
his plays are The Father, a comedy, acted in 1789, anc 
Leicester (1794), the first American tragedy regularly pro- 
duced. Among his other works are Life of Charles Brock- 
den Brown (1827); History of the Rise and Progress of the 
Arts of Design in the United States (1834); and a History 
of the American Theater (1882). D. in New York, Sept. 28, 
1839. Revised by Н. A. BEERS. 
Dunlin, called also Sea Snipe and Oxbird : a sandpiper 
(Tringa alpina) found in most parts of Europe, and occur- 
ring as a straggler in Greenland. It is about 8 inches long, 
and is of a blaek, rufous, and gray color on the back, and 
black and white beneath. A distinct geographical race, or 





sub-species (Tringa alpina pacifica), inhabits North Amer- 
ica, breeding in the northern portions and migrating south- 


ward in winter. Dunlins are nimble-limbed birds, always 
on the move, keeping close to the water’s edge, running 
along the sands, pecking eagerly at mollusks and worms. 
Revised by F. A. Lucas. 

Dunmore: borough: Lackawanna co., Pa. (for location 
of county, see map of Pennsylvania, ref. 3-L); situated on 
the Erie and Wyoming Valley Railroad, 2 miles N. E. of 
Seranton. It derives its prosperity chiefly from coal-min- 
ing. Pop. (1880) 5,151 ; (1890) 8,315. 

Dun'net Head: a rocky peninsula of Caithness, Scotland, 
100 to 600 feet high ; the most northern point of Great Brit- 
ain. Here is a lighthouse 340 feet above the sea. 


Dunnville: a town and port of entry of Monck co., Onta- 
rio, Canada ; on the Grand river; 43 miles by rail W. of Buf- 
falo and 40 miles S. of Hamilton (see map of Ontario, ref. 
5-E). It has several mills, a foundry, and a considerable 
lumber and grain trade. Pop. 1,808. 


Dunois, dünwaà', Jean, known as the “ Bastard of Or- 
leans”: soldier of the HuNpRED YEARS’ War (q. v.); b. in 
Paris, Nov. 23, 1402 ; the natural son of the Duke of Orleans, 
brother of Charles VI. Asthe deliverer of France from the 
English he stands forth as the most prominent French war- 
rior of the fifteenth century. His first important achieve- 
ment was the defeat of the English at Montargis in 1427. 
In the following year he oecupied Orleans, which he held 
against the English till Joan of Arc came to his relief, and 
to Dunois as well as to the Maid belongs the honor of the 
victory at that place in 1429. He was again victorious with 
her at Patay, and though checked for a time by her capture 
and death, he renewed the war with all his former vigor and 
success, capturing Chartres, forcing Bedford to raise the 
siege of Lagny, and driving the English out of all French 
territory except Normandy and Guienne, These provinces 
were attacked 1449-51; two months sufficed for him to 
sweep the English from the former, and by 1455 Calais was 
the sole reminder of foreign domination. As a reward for 
his services Dunois was legitimated by Charles VII., who 
gave him the title of defender of his country and the office 
of grand chamberlain. His revolt under Louis XI. caused 
the loss of his dignities, but they were restored to him under 
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the treaty of Conflans (1465), and he was named president 
of the council for the reform of the state. D. Nov. 24, 1468. 
Е. M. Cosy. 


Dunraven, WvyxpHaAM THomas WyNDHAM QUIN, Fourth 
Earl of: b. at Adare Abbey, Feb. 12, 1841; educated at 
Christ Church, Oxford; entered the First Life Guards 1865; 
was war correspondent for the Daily Telegraph in Abyssinia 
1867, and again in the Franco-German war; succeeded to 
the title 1871; Under Secretary for the Colonies in Lord 
Salisbury's two administrations, but resigned Feb., 1857. 


Duns, Jony, D. D., F. R. SS E.: minister of the Free 
Church of Scotland; b. in Duns, Berwickshire, in 1820; 
edueated at the University of Edinburgh. After some work 
in the pastorate he was, in 1864, appointed to the chair of 
Natural Science in New College, dinburgah: He has pub- 
lished Biblical Natural Science; Science and Christian 
Thought; Life of Sir James Simpson; Life of Professor 
Fleming; Life of the Rev. Samuel Martin; Creation ac- 
cording to Genesis and the Confession of Faith ; and a very 
large number of papers read before the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, the Royal Physical Society, the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland, and the Victoria Institute. He is a 
contributor to the North British Review, of which he was 
for four years the editor; was Rhind lecturer in Archeology 
1890; and is a member of several American scientific socie- 
ties. WILLIS J. BEECHER. 


Duns Sco’tus, JoANNES: surnamed THE SuBTLE Постов ; 
theologian and scholastic philosopher, about whose life 
nothing is really known. The following statements are tra- 
ditional. He was born about 1265; is claimed as their coun- 
tryman by the Scots, the English, and the Irish. He was of 
gentle blood, studied at Oxford, became a Franciscan friar, 
and in 1301 Professor of Theology at that place. In 1304 
he removed to Paris, where he taught theology with great 
distinction. He wrote many works on theology and meta- 
physics, and was arealist in philosophy. He affirmed, 
against Thomas Aquinas, that the existence and nature of 
God can not be proved by reason, but is known only through 
revelation; that the will is absolutely free; and that the 
faculties of the soul are not subjectively distinct from each 
other, but are constant modes of action of a unit of existence. 
In theology he favored the doctrine of the immaculate con 
ception of the Virgin Mary. He was the founder of a school 
called Seotists, who maintained for several centuries a con- 
troversy with the Thomists (i. e. the disciples of Aquinas). 
D. at Cologne, Nov. 8, 1308, His works, with a Life, were 
edited by Luke Wadding (12 vols. fol., Lyons, 1639). See 
SCHOLASTICISM. 


Dunstan, Sart: an English prelate; b. at Glastonbury 
in 925 a.p. He was a man of extraordinary abilities, and 
gained renown by his ascetic piety. Of gentle birth and 
dauntless courage, he acquired the favor of Edred, who be- 
gan to reign in 946 4. р., and he took a prominent part in 
the government during his reign. Не was banished br 
Кажу in 955, but obtained the chief power under Edgar, 
who became king in 959 and appointed Dunstan Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Dunstan enriched and exalted the monks, 
in learning, religion, and morals, and deprived the married 
clergy of their class privileges. On the accession of Ethel- 
red in 978 his political power was lost, but he kept the arch- 
bishopric. D. in Canterbury, May 19, 988. See Memorials 
of St. Dunstan, ed. W. Stubbs (in the Rolls series). 

Revised by SAMUEL MACAULEY JACKSON. 


Dunster, Henry: the first president of Harvard College: 
b. in Laneashire, England; educated at Magdalen College, 
Cambridge (B. А. 1630). To escape persecution he emigrated 
to New England in 1640, апа entered upon his presidency 
Aug. 27 of that year. In 1654 he was compelled to resign, 
in consequence of having borne publie testimony against 
the baptism of infants, for which offense he was afterward 
tried by a jury and placed under bonds. Still later, he was 
again presented by the grand jury for neglect to have one 
of his children baptized. He removed to Scituate, Mass, 
and preached there until his death. He was esteemed for 
learning ano ی‎ He assisted in the preparation of the 
New England Psalm-book (1640). He secured the charter 
of 1650, and, it is supposed, obtained that of 1642. 1). at 
Scituate, Feb. 27, 1659. See his Life by J. Chaplin (Boston, 
1872). 

Dunton, Joan: eccentric English writer and Dissenter ; b. 
at Graffham, May 4, 1659. He opened a bookstore in Lon- 
don about 1685, but failed in business. He published The 
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Athenian Mercury (1690-96); and wrote, beside other works, 
the Dublin ен е (1699) and The Life and Errors of John 
Dunton, with the Lives and Characters of a Thousand Per- 
sons, containing an account of a visit to Boston and Salem, 
and sketches of ministers and prominent citizens of New 
England in 1685 (1705; new ed, 1818). D. in 1733. 


Dunwoody. Major Hexry HARRISON CHast: meteorolo- 
gist; b. in Highland co., O., Oct. 23, 1842: removed to Towa 
in 1849; graduated at the U. 5. Military Academy in 1866, 
when he was appointed second lieutenant of the Fourth Ar- 
Шету. He served with his regiment from 18566 to 1871, and 
was made first lieutenant in 1867. In. 1872 he was detailed 
for duty in the Signal Corps, and to the Weather Bureau on 
its formation in 1891. the has been chiefly employed in 
work pertaining to meteorology, and especially in the official 
forecast of the weather—a work for which he has been espe- 
cially commended in numerous oficial reports. He origi- 
nated the system of cold-wave warnings, and in 1887 recom- 
mended the organization of State weather services, In 1859 
he obtained the rank of major. on the score of the importance 
and usefulness of his work in the Signal Corps. He is a 
graduate of the Columbia Law School (1876). He is the 
author of many papers published by the Signal Service. 
Among them may be mentioned Decrease af Temperature 
with Elevation and Reduction of Barometer to Sea-lerel; 
Tables of Rainfall and Temperature compared with Crop 
Production; Weather Proverbs: Geographical Distribution 
of Rainfall in the United States; Absolute Humidity and 
Mean Cloudiness in the United States; Rainfall in the 
United States for each mouth, from January, 1870, to De- 
cember, 1873, Based on Reports from Voluntary Observers. 

Mark W. HARRINGTON. 

Dnodecimals, called also Cross-multiplication [ Drodec- 
mals is from Lat. duode cimus, twelfth: duo decim, twelve]: 
the name given toa method by which the area of a rectangu- 
lar surface is caleulated when the length and breadth are 
stated in feet, inches, and lines, It is principally used by 
artificers in finding the contents of their work. The opera- 
tion is performed by substituting the duodecimal scale of 
notation for the decimal. 

The DvopEciMAL SCALE is the scale of notation obtained 
by the division of magnitudes into twelve equal parts. Com- 
putation in this manner has some advantages, as 12 admits 
of so many divisors—viz., 2. 3, 4, and 6: but the decimal 
scale, which coincides with our arithmetical system is now 
preferred, though still not adopted universally. 


Duode’num (Mod. Lat., from Lat. duode nz, twelve each, 
so named because in man it is about 12 finger-breadths 
long]: that part of the small intestine which is nearest the 
stomach. In man it is 8 or 10 inches in length. It is the 
widest, shortest, and most fixed part of the small intestine, 
having no mesentery, It is somewhat horseshoe-like in form, 
the convexity to the right. It receives the seeretions of the 
liver and the pancreas. Its muscular fibers are more numer- 
ous than in the rest of the small intestine. 


Dupanloup, dü'piánloo, FÉLIX ANTOINE PHILIBERT: 
bishop; b. at St.-Félix, near Annecy, in Savoy, Jan. 3, 1802. 
He studied in Paris, and was ordained a priest in 1825. In 
1827 he became confessor to the Count of Chambord, in 1828 
catechist to the Orleans princes, and in 1830 almoner to 
Madame la Dauphine, but retired from all those positions 
after the Revolution, and was appointed superior of the 
diocesan seminary of Paris. He became Bishop of Orleans 
in 1849, and was admitted into the French Academy in 1854. 
He belonged to the Gallican party, vigorously opposed the 
infallibility dogma, but accepted it, submitting to the deci- 
sions of the Council of the Vatican. He fought ardently for 
free education, and wrote, besides other works, а popular 
treatise on education, De l'éducation (З vols., Paris, 1855-57 ; 
10th ed. 1882). Among his other writings. which are very 
numerous, the most noticeable are Le Mariage chrétien 
(1868; 7th ed. 1885); Histoire de notre Seigneur Jesus-Christ 
(1869), ete. In 1871 he was elected a member of the Na- 
tional Assembly. He was nominated Archbishop of Paris 
in 1871, but declined that office. П. at Lacombe, near Lan- 
сеу, Isére, Oct. 11, 1878. See his Life by Е. Lagrange (3 
vols., Paris, 1883-84 ; 5th ed. 1886; Eng. trans., 2 vols., Lon- 
don, 1885). 


Duparquet, Jacques Diet: See DIEL pu PARQUET. 


Duperré, dü pár'rà. Victor Guy, Baron: admiral; b. at 
La Rochelle, France, Feb. 20,1775. He gained the rank of 
vice-admiral in 1826, and commanded the fleet which aided 
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the army to conquer Algiers in 1830, and was made admiral. 
D. Nov. 2, 1846. 

Duperrey, dü'pár rà, Lovis ISIDORE: navigator and hy- 
drographer: b. in Paris in 1786: conducted an exploring 
expedition in 1822 to the islands of the Pacifie; surveyed 
the cousts of New Zealand and parts of Australias returned 
in 1825, and published Voyage autour du Monde sur la 
corvette La Coquille (1826-30). 

Duperron. -roi, Jacques Davy: cardinal; b. at St.-L6, 
France, in 1556: educated in Switzerland by his father, a 
Protestant fugitive from persecution; went to Paris, where 
his talents attracted the notice of the Count. of Matignon 
and the poet Desportes. Having abjured Protestantism, he 
was appointed reader to the king. Though a layman he 
was chosen to preach before the court, and was induced by 
the success of his sermons to take orders. He was selected 
to deliver the funeral oration on Mary Queen of Scots, and 
though his strictures upon Queen. Elizabeth were formally 
disavowed by the king, Duperron lost nothing by his vehe- 
mence, After the death of Henry ПІ he attached himself 
to the Cardinal de Bourbon, whose secrets he is accused of 
having sold to Henry IV. On the latter's accession he was 
appointed. Bishop of Evreux, and as one of those chosen to 
Instruct the king in the Roman Catholic faith is said to 
have been the chief instrument in his conversion, With 
Cardinal d'Ossat at Rome he procured the withdrawal of the 
interliet that had been placed on the Kingdom, and the 
cardinal's hat was bestowed upon him in the same year 
(1604). D. in Paris, 1618. Besides controversial works he 
wrote ballads, poetical satires, and а poem entitled FP Ombre 
de amiral de Joyeuse. F. M. Copy. 


Dupetit-Thouars, dii pe-tee'too'aar', or Petit-Thouars, 
Аве, AUBERT: admiral; b. in France, Aug. 13, 1793; son of 
Aristide Aubert Dupetit-Thouars, captain of the ship Le 
Tonnant, destroved in the battle of the Nile (1798). He was 
appointed commander of the French naval forces in the Pa- 
cific Ocean, and seized the island of Tahiti in 1842, but this 
act was disavowed by his Government. He published Voyage 
autour du Monde (10 vols., 1841—49). 

Dupin, dii pin’, AMANTINE LUCILE AURORE: See Sanp, 
GEORGE. 

Dupin, ANDRE Marte JEAN JACQUES: lawyer and states- 
man; b. at Varzy, Nièvre, France, Feb. 1, 1783. Пе gained 
distinction as the advocate of Marshal Ney, Béranger. and 
other persons tried for political offenses. In 1826 he was 
elected a member of the Chamber of Deputies, in which he 
acted with the liberals. He promoted the revolution of 
1830 and the accession of Louis Philippe. He was chosen 
president. of the Chamber of Deputies eight times between 
1532 and 1848, and was admitted into the French Academy 
in 18323. In Feb., 1848, he supported the Count of Paris as 
the successor to Lonis Philippe, but he recognized the re- 
publie which was then formed. He was a prominent mem- 
ber of the Constituent Assembly, and was president of the 
Legislative Assembly in 1849. In 1857 he was appointed 
procureur-général of France. Не published Mémoires et 
Plaidoyers (20 vols., 1806-30). D. Nov. 10, 1865. 

Dupin, FRANÇOIS PIERRE CHARLES. Baron: geometer; а 
brother of А. M. J. J. Dupin: b. at Varzy, France, Oct. 6, 
1784; visited England in 1816; published Voyages dans la 
Grande Bretagne (Travels in Great Britain, 6 vols., 1820-24), 
and became Professor of Mechanics at the Conservatoire des 
Arts et Métiers in 1810, He wrote on geometry and me- 
chanies, and did much to advance the useful arts and im- 
prove the condition of the laboring people. In the legisla- 
ture his labors were extensive. He was an Orleanist. D. 
Jan. 18, 1873. 

Dupin, Lovis ELLiES : Jansenist theologian; b. in Paris, 
June 17, 1657; educated there; embraced Jansenisin 1708, 
and thereby lost his chair of Philosophy in the College of 
France. His great work is A New Логу of Ecclesiastical 
Writers (47 vols., Paris. 1696-1714 ; 2d ed. 19 vols., 1690-1715 ; 
Eng. trans., 17 vols., London, 1693-1707 ; За ed. 3 vols., Dub- 
lin, 1722-24). D. in Paris, June 6, 1719. 


Dupleix, dü'plà', Josern, Marquis: French colonial gov- 
ernor; b, about 1695. He amassed a fortune by commercial 
operations in India, and in 1742 was appointed governor of 
Pondicherry and all the French possessions in India, He 
formed the project of founding a European empire in that 
country, and soon made himself master of the Carnatic, 
partly by fighting and partly by political intrigues. He 
was opposed by the British general Clive, who defeated the 
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French in several battles. Dupleix was removed from the 
command in 1704, and returned to France, where he died 
in 1763. 

Du Plessis-Mornay. ай plássee'mornà', PHILIPPE: a 
leader of the French Protestants; b. at Buhy, Normandy, 
Nov. 5,1549; was an intimate friend of Henry ÌV., for whose 
cause he fought with sword and pen. After the conversion 
of Henry IV. to Romanism, however, the friendship cooled. 
Several of his treatises have been translated into English: 
Discourse of Life and Death (London, 1516) and Treatise of 
the Church (1519): The Trueness of the Christian Religion 
(London, 1587). One of his most favorite treatises is The 
Mystery of Iniquity (1612), a violent attack on the papacy, 
written in the latter part of his life. D. at La Forct-sur- 
Sévre, Nov. 11, 1623. 

Duplicate Whist: Sce Wiisr. 

Duponceau, dü pon so', PIERRE ÊTIENXNE, LL. D.: lawyer 
and scholar; b. at St.-Martin, island of Rhé, France, June 
3, 1760; emigrated to the U. S. in 1777, and served in the 
army as aide-de-camp to Baron Steuben; practiced law in 
Philadelphia with distinction, and was president of the 
American Philosophical Society. Не wrote on philosophy 
and other subjects. In 1838 he published a work on Indian 
languages. D. in Philadelphia, Apr. 1, 1844. 

Du Pont, Hexry: second son of Eleuthére Du Pont de 
Nemours; b. near Wilmington, Del., Aug. 8, 1812; gradu- 
ated at the U.S. Military Academy, and entered the army 
as brevet second lieutenant of artillery in 1833, from which 
he resigned in 1834, and became proprietor of the celebrated 
powder-mills bearing his name near Wilmington, Del., which 
under his direction grew to immense size, and became an 
important factor in the civil war. For many years he was 
adjutant-general of the State of Delaware, and during the 
civil war served as major-general of militia in command of 
the militia of the State, by his prompt and decisive action 
contributing very largely to securing the State's allegiance 
to the Union, He was presidential elector in the years 
1868, 1876, 1880, 1884, and 1888. D. Aug. 8, 1889. 

JAMES MERCUR. 


Dupont, dü pon’, PIERRE: song-writer; b. in Lyons, 
France, Apr. 23, 1821. He composed the words and-airs to 
his poems at the same time. Among his works are Les 
deux anges (The Two Angels, a poem, 1842) and Le chant 
des ouvriers (Song of the Workers). D. in Lyons, July 25, 
1870. 

Du Pont, Ѕлмсе, Francis: rear-admiral U. S. navy; of 
French descent; b. at Bergen Point, N. J., Sept. 27, 1808; 
entered the navy as a midshipman Dec. 19, 1815; was in 
command of the Cyane on the west coast of Mexieo during 
the Mexican war; became captain in 1855, and two years 
later went on special service to China in command of the 
Minnesota. In Sept.. 1861, he was appointed flag officer, 
led the expedition that sailed from Norfolk the following 
month, FS successfully attacked the fortifications defend- 
ing Port Royal harbor on Apr. 7, 1863. He made a brilliant 
but unsuecessful attempt to take Charleston. In July, 1863, 
being relieved from the command of the South Atlantic 
fleet, he returned to his home, where he died on June 23, 
1865. 


Dupont de l'Étang, -de-l@'taan’, Pierre: French gen- 
eral: b. at Chabannais, July 14, 1765 : aided in the victory 
of Marengo; defeated a superior Austrian force at Pozzolo 
on the Mineio: served with distinction at Jena (1806) and 
Friedland (1807) Having obtained the command of an 
army in Spain, he was defeated at Baylen in June, 1808, by 
De Castanos, who took from him 18,000 prisoners, For this 
ill-uccess he was disgraced and imprisoned, but his con- 
demnation was annulled on the return of Louis XVII., who 
appointed him Minister of War. He was dismissed from 
this office, but after the seeond restoration was appointed 
member of the privy council, and afterward — several 
times to the Chamber of Deputies from his department. D. 
in Paris, Feb. 16, 1838, 

Dupont de l'Eure, -de-lér’, Jacques CHARLES: statesman 
and lawyer: b. at Neubourg, France, Feb. 27, 1767: was a 
friend of the Revolution, and remarkable for his consistent 
advocacy of liberal principles throughout his political career, 
Не was a member of the Council of the Five Hundred in 
1798, and of the Corps Lézislatif in 1813. As vice-president 
of the Chamber of Deputies during the Hundred Days, he 
showed admirable firmness in opposing the reactionary 
projects of the allies. From 1817 to 1848 he was continu- 
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ously a member of the Chamber of Deputies. In 1818 he 
was made president of the provisional government, but fail- 
ing of a re-election to the зыт in the following year re- 
D. in Paris, Mar. З, 1555. 

Е. M. Совт. 

Dupont de Nemours, dü pon'de-ne-moor', PIERRE Хам: 
VEL: economist; b in Paris, Dec. 14, 1739: was of the section: 
of economists represented by Quesnay and Turgot, and as- 
sociated in office with the latter, 1774, sharing in his schemes 
of reform; became a member of the National Assembly in 
1790, where he sided with the constitutional monarehists 
The effect of his steadfast opposition to the excesses of the 
mob was to mark him out for vengeance after Aug. 10, 1716 
but he escaped the guillotine, was released from prison after 
the death of Robespierre, and afterward elected to the Coun. 
cil of Five Hundred. He emigrated to the U.S. in 174 
returned to France in 1802, and the esteem in which he was 
held in both countries is shown by his election to arrange 
the Louisiana purchase in 1803. He refused to take offi» 
under Napoleon, and emigrated to Delaware in 1815. He 
wrote several treatises on political economy and natural 
history, the Philosophie de UUnivers (1796), and contributed 
a number of papers to the Institute, of which he was s mem- 
ber. D. near Wilmington, Del., Aug. 6, 1517. 

Dupré, dü'praà', JULEs: landscape and marine painter: h. 
at Nantes in 1812; studied design as a boy in his father’s 
porcelain-manufactory, and taking up painting by him=4f 
exhibited five landscapes at the Salon of 1831. He reveivel 
second-class medals, Salons, 1833 and 1849, and Paris Expo 
sition, 1867; medal of honor, Paris Exposition, 1558; otier 
Legion of Honor 1870; one of the great Jandscape-painter 
of the Romantie sehool. His work is very individual in 
method, and is notable for fine qualities of color aud unity 
of effect. His marines are often hard and stony in the 
painting of the water, but are handsome as color harmonies. 
Morning and Evening are in the Luxembourg Gallery, 
Paris. D. in Paris, 1889. WILLIAM A. COFFIN. 


Dupré, Jutien: landscape and figure painter: b. in Paris 
Mar. 17, 1851; pupa of Pils, Lehmann, and Lanyée  second- 
class medals, Salon, 1881, and Paris Exposition, 1559; Legion 
of Honor 1892; medal, Centennial Exposition, Philadephia. 
1876. His pictures depict peasant-life, and are painted with 
frank, simple methods; strong draughtsman and careful ob- 
server of nature. Mowing Clover (1880) апа The Refractory 
Cow (1885) are in Luxembourg Gallery, Paris; The Pastur: 
in the museum at St. Louis, Mo. Studio in Paris. 

WAC. 


Dupuis, dü'pü-ee’, CHARLES FRANÇOIS: philosopher: b.at 
Trie-le-Chateau, Oise, France, Oct. 16, 1742. He became 
Professor of Rhetoric in the College of Lisieux in 1766, and 
was a friend and pupil of Lalande, the astronomer. His 
Origine de tous les Cultes, ou la Religion Universelle (2 
vols., 1794), contains bold speculations on religion. D. neat 
Dijon, Sept. 29, 1809. | 

Dupuytren, dü'pü-ce'traàn', GUILLAUME. Baron: surgeon 
and anatomist; b. at Pierre-Buflicre, Franee. Oct. 6, 1777: 
became Professor of Surgery in Paris in 1811. He was те 

uted the most skillful French surgeon of his titne, made 
important discoveries in morbid anatomy, and invented sev- 
eral useful instruments. D. Feb. 8, 1835. See Cruveilhier, 
Vie de Dupuytren (1841). 


Duquesne, dü’ ken’, ABRAHAM, Marquis: French nav 
commander; b. at Dieppe in 1610. He served with distinc 
tion against the Spaniards at Tarragona in 1641. In 166 
he defeated the Dancs near Gothenburg, and compellel 
them to make peace. He defeated the Spanish and Dutch 
fleet under De Ruyter in the Mediterranean, near Саат, 
in April, 1676. D. in Paris, Feb. 2, 1688. See André Kocher, 
Vie du Marquis Duquesne (1783). 

Daquoin, dvu-kwoin': city and railway junction: Perry 
co., Ill. (for location of county, see map of Minois nf. 
10-Е); 76 miles N. of Cairo. It has a graded school, a pars. 
a publie library, a foundry, machine-shops, salt-works, à 
flouring-mill, fourteen coal mines, and gaswoerks Pip 
(1880) 2,807 ; (1890) 4,052; (1893) estimated, 4.500. 

EDITOR or * TRIBUNE. 

Do’ra Ma'ter [Lat. dura, femin. of durus, hard: mater, 
mother—so named because it is more unviellirg than the 
pa mater]: the outermost of the three meninges or mem- 
wanes enveloping the brain and spinal cord in vertebrate 
animals. Within the skull the dura mater is closely at 
tached to the bones, forming their endosteum. Its Inner 
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surface is covered with pavement epithelium, and perhaps 
bv the parietal laver of the arachnoid membrane, but this is 
denied by Kölliker. It is usually studded, except in infaney, 
by numerous small whitish masses called the Pacchionian 
bodies, whose use is not understood. The tentorium and 
the falces (falx cerebri and fale cerebelli) ave induplications 
of the dura mater sent into the cavity of the skull, Within 
the spinal canal the dura mater becomes a fibrous tube, 
separated from the vertebre (which have an endosteum) by 
& [ose areolar fatty tissue and a plexus of veins. It is much 
larger than the spinal cord, the space between being filled 
by the other meninges and by the cerebro-spinal fluid. 
Revised by WILLIAM PEPPER. 
Dura’men [Lat., hardness, igneous vine-branch, deriv. of 
durus, hard]: the heart-wood of ligneous plants. It is the 
inner and older wood. and is distinguished from the albur- 
num or sap-wood by its greater density and hardness, and 
usually by a darker color. The line of demarcation between 
the duramen and alburnum is usually not clearly marked. 
The proportion of alburnum to the entire trunk runs from 
0-1 per cent. in chestnut to 0*4 in the Scotch fir. Of the re- 
mainder, the greater part is heurt-wood. L. H. B. 


Duran, doo-raan', AGUSTIN : scholar; b. in Madrid, Spain, 
Oct. 14, 1789; devoted himself first to legal studies, then 
turned to literature. In 1836 he became chief librarian of 
the Royal Library; in 1854 director of the same. He is 
chiefly known for his researches in the ballad-poetry of 
Spain. His Zéomancero General, or collection of all the 
Spanish ballads accessible in his time, long remained. the 
best work of the kind in Europe (2 vols. in the Biblioteca de 
Autores Españoles, 1849—50). D. in Madrid, Dec. 1. 1862. 

A. К. MARSH. 

Durance (in Lat. Drventia): а river in the southeastern 
part of France; rises among the Cottian Alps in the depart- 
ment of Hautes-Alpes. Its general direction is nearly south- 
westward. It flows through the department of Basses- 
Alpes, forms the southwestern boundary of Vaucluse. and 
enters the Rhone 3 miles below Avignon, Its total length is 
nearly 200 miles. Marseilles is supplied with water from 
this river by an aqueduct 51 miles long. 

Durand’: city; capital of Pepin co., Wis. (for location of 
county, see map of Wisconsin, ref. 5-B); situated on rail- 
way and on Chippewa river; about 20 miles N. of Wabasha, 
Minn.; has churches of three denominations, high school, 
creamery, machine-shops, saw-mills, lumber-vard, ete. It is 
situated in an agricultural district, and has & very large 
trade in hogs. Pop. (1880) 642; (1890) 1.154; (1895) 1.372, 

EDITOR oF “ COURIER.” 

Durand, ALICE MARY CÉLESTE: See GREVILLE, HENRY. 


Durand, Asner Brown: landscape-painter; b. at Jeffer- 
son, N. J., Aug. 21, 1796. He was an engraver until 1835, 
when he took up painting and went to Europe to study 
in 1840. One of the founders of the National Academy of 
Design іп 1826, and its president from 1845 to 1561. D. 
at South Orange, N. J., Sept. 17, 1886. W. А. С. 


Durand-Claye, dü'rian klà, ALFRED AUGUSTINE: civil 
engineer; chief engineer of Ponts et Chaussées ; officer of 
the Academy; b. in Paris, Julv 18, 1841. After studies at 
St.-Barbe he entered the Polytechnic School, taking the high- 
est rank on hisexaminations. He graduated also at the head 
of his class in 1862, and entered the Ecole des Ponts et 
Chaussées. Appointed engineer in 1866 and attached to the 
service of the city of Paris, he was assigned by Belgrand to 
study the questions of the utilization of sewage and the puri- 
fication of the Seine, a subject. to which he devoted his whole 
life. Не established the irrigation works in the Forest of St.- 
Germain and the plain of Gennevilliers, the first and most 
successful works on a large scale for the purification of sew- 
ace, Ап indefatigable worker, Durand-Clave was upon all 
the great commissions on publie works. He was also pro- 
fessor at the École des Beaux-Arts and at the École des 
Ponts et Chaussées. His principal writings are upon sew- 
age disposal, sewage irrigation, and the pue en of the 
Seine. In 1867 he published in Annales des Ponts el Chans- 
ares а remarkable огу of the stability of arches. D. Apr. 
28, 1838. W. К.Н. 


Durand de Saint-Ponreain, düriande-sin'poor'zín', 
GUILLAUME, known as the Most КеѕогстЕ DOCTOR: а scho- 
lastic divine; b. at St.-Pourcain, Auvergne, about 1280. He 
was а Dominican friar in his youth. In 1218 he beeame 
Bishop of Le Puy-en-Velay (or Annecy), and in 1326 Bishop 
of Meaux. He was a decided nominalist, and by his inde- 
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pendent thinking is believed to have contributed to the rise 
of the Reformation. His best-known writings are com- 
mentaries on Peter Lombard and a work on the canon law 
(De Origine Jurisdictionum). In his treatise On the State 
of the Pious Dead he attacked the opinions of Pope John 
XXII. D. at Meaux, Sept. 10, 1334. 


Durando, doo-raan'dó, Giacomo: general; b. at Mon- 
dovi, Italy, in 1407. He printed in 1847 a brochure in favor 
of Italian unity under a constitutional government, which 
had an extensive influence. He was Minister of War at 
Turin 1854-55 ; became a senator іп 1860; was Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in the cabinet of Ratazzi 1862-63; and presi- 
dent of the senate 1884-87, D. in Rome, Aug. 26, 1894. 


Duran'go: a statein the western part of Mexico; bound- 
ed N. by Chihuahua, E. by Coahuila and Zacatecas, S. by 
Jalisco, and W. by Sinaloa, Area, 42,530 sq. miles. The 
greater part of the state lies on the Mexican plateau. "The 
Sierra Madre Mountains separate it from Salon and occu- 
py a considerable area in the W. In the S. E there is а re- 
gion of volcanic hills and lava-beds, occupying nearly 1,000 
sq. miles and known as La Breña. The Шы is general] 
fertile, but is scantily watered, and portions in the №, and Е. 
are deserts. Maize is the principal agricultural product, be- 
ing extensively grown where the land is not too dry. A little 
Wheat is raised, and sugar-cane and cotton are planted in 
some of the warmer valleys. The grazing industry is de- 
creasing in importance ; recent statistics for the state give 
97,000 horned cattle, 31.000 horses, and 105,000 sheep. The 
mountains are well wooded and are rich in minerals, espe- 
cially silver. There are rich iron-beds, as yet very little 
used. Durango corresponds nearly to the old intendency of 
Nueva Biscaya. Pop, (1895) 294,366. Capital, Durango. 

HERBERT Н. SMITH. 

Durango, or Victoria: a city: capital of the state of 
Durango; in the southwestern part; about 30 miles E. of 
the Sierra Madre (see map of Mexico, ref. 5-Е). It is situ- 
ated in the extensive plain of San Antonio, on the little Rio 
del Tunel, at an elevation, according to Humboldt, of 6,847 
feet. The celebrated Cerro del Mercado, near the city, is a 
hill about a mile long and 600 feet high, composed of iron 
ores (magnetic and hematite). Durango was founded by 
Alonso de Pacheco in 1563, and long marked the limits of 
civilization in Northern Mexico. At present it is reached 
by diligence from Zacatecas, on the Mexican Central Rail- 
way, a three-days journey. The city is an episcopal seat; 
has a large cathedral and many churches. The trade with 
the surrounding districts is considerable. The Durango 
mint was established in 1811, and up to 1888 had coined 
63,000,000 pesos in gold and silver. There is a cotton-fac- 
tory of some importance. The city is furnished with warm 
water from a large spring at the upper end. Pop. (1895) 
42,165. IERBERT Н. SMITH. 


Durango: town; capital of La Plata co., Col. (for loca- 
tion of county, see map of Colorado, ref. 6-B): situated on 
Las Animas river and on the Denver and Rio Grande К. R.; 
450 miles S. W. of Denver. It is in an agricultural, stock- 
raising, and mining region, and is an outfitting-point for 
miners. Pop. (1890) 2,726. 

Durant, Hesry FowrE: philanthropist; b. at Hanover, 
N. H.. Feb. 20, 1822; named originally Henry Welles Smith; 

raduated at Harvard in 1841; studied law with Benjamin 
^ Butler; changed his name; practiced in Boston with suc- 
cess and made profitable business investments; in 1863, on 
the death of his only son, determined to devote himself to 
the promotion of religion, and gave up his lucrative prac- 
tice to become a lav preacher; founded WELLESLEY CoL- 
LEGE (q. v.). D. at Wellesley, Mass., Oct. 8, 1881. 

Durante, doo-raan't?, FRANCESCO: composer; b. in Na- 
ples, Italy, Mar. 15, 1684; studied music at Naples under 
Gaetano Greco and under Scarlatti, and in 1742 became di- 
rector of the conservatory of Sta. Maria di Loreto at Naples. 
Піх compositions consist solely of church music, and are 
marked by loftiness and purity of style. D. in Naples, Aug. 
13, 1755. 

Durao, José pa SANTA Rirra: See SANTA RITTA Durio. 


Durazno: a central department of Uruguay; between 
the Rio Negro and its southern affluent, the Yi; bounded 
N. by the departments of Rio Negro and Taeuarembó, E. b 
Cerrolargo and Treinta y Tres, S. by Treinta y Tres, San Jose, 
and Florida, and W. by Rio Negro. Area, 5.526 sq. miles. 
The high hills called the Cuchilla Grande del Durazno eross 
the middle from IZ. to W., giving out many spurs on each 
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side. The country is well watered and fertile, generally 


rairie land, though there are some woods near the rivers 
Мело and Yi. Stock-raising is almost the only industry. 
Some of the largest and finest. stock-farms of Uruguay are 
situated here, and in connection with them are extensive 
meat-drving establishments and some tanneries and soap- 
factories. Capital, Durazno, on the river Yi, connected 
with Montevideo by railway, and having about 2,000 inhab- 
itants. Pop. of department, 26.000, HERBERT Н. SMITH. 


Durazzo, doo-raat sö (Turkish Draseh: ane. Epidamnus, 
afterward Dyrrhachium): a fortified maritime town of Eu- 
ropean Turkey: in Albania; on the Adriatic; lat. 41° 18 
N.. lon. 19 28' E. (see map of Turkey, ref. 3-B). It is the 
seat of à Roman Catholic arehibishopric. It has asafe harbor 
and an active trade in grain, tobacco, and olive oil, The 
ancient Aprdamnus was a populous city. The expulsion 
of its aristocrocy in 436 в. c. was the origin of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. [t was captured by the Norman chief itob- 
ert Guiscard in 1082, and by the Venetians in 1205, Pop. 
5,000. 


Durban, dtir-bin’ (formerly written D Urban, in honor 
of Sir Benjamin D'Urban, once governor of the Cape): the 
principal commercial town and only port of the British 
colony of Natal, South Africa; on the north side of the bay 
of Port Natal: in lat. 29° 52 S. long 312 E. (see map of 
Africa, ref. 9-G). It is on a sand flat. but is well laid out 
with wide, shaded streets. Tt was founded in 1834 as the 
eapital of the republican colony of Victoria. 


Pop. (1866) 
4.901; (1891) 25.512. M. W. H. 


Dur’bin, Jons Price, D. D.: Methodist preacher; b. in 
Bourbon eon Ky. in 1800; educated at Miami University 
and Cincinnati College: entered the ministry in 1519. He 
was president of Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., from 1834 
till 1845. -Having visited Europe and the Levant, he pub- 
lished Observations in Europe. principally in France and 
(Great Britain (à vols, New York, 1844, and Observations 
in Egypt, Palestine, ete, (2 vols, 18945). For many years he 
was missionary-secretary of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
(1850-72). displayed great idininistrative ability in its affairs. 
and gained a high reputation for eloquence. He contributed 
largely to periodicals, ete. D. in New York city, Oct. 17, 
1876. See his Life by J. A. Roche (New York, 1879). 

Dü'ren. or Mark Düren (unc. Meareodurum): a town of 
thenish Prussia; on the river Roer and on the Cologne and 
Aix-la-Chapelle Railway: 18 miles E. of Aix-la-Chapelle 
(see map of German Finpire, ref. 5-C) Tt has a Roman 
Catholie gymnasium, a high school, a female high school, 
an asvluim for the blind, several fine churches, and manu- 
factures of woolen cloth, carpets, cotton. goods, ete, It was 
besieged and taken by Charles V. in 1543. Charlemagne 
held diets here in 775 and TTY a. D. Pop. (1890) 21,702. 


Dii’rer, ALBRECHT: painter and engraver; b. at Nurem- 
berg, Germany, In 1471; son of a goldsmith. The day of 
his birth is uncertain, owing to the way in which it is in- 
serted in his father's diary, but it was probably May 21. He 
Was a р of Michael Wohlgemuth, with whoin he studied 
and worked three years (1486-89). He afterward passed 
four years in travel, visiting various parts of Germany, and 
returned to Nuremberg in 1494. He visited Venice in 1505, 
and while there painted a picture for the Tedeschi, or. guild 
of German merchants, which was probably The Feast of the 
Rose Garlands, now in the monastery of Strahow at Prague. 
This was his first picture of importance. In 1520 he went 
to the Netherlands, accompanied by his wife, and during 
his journey, the object of which is not known, he kept a 
minute diary, which was first published in Von Murr’s Jour- 
nal zur Nunstygeschichte (1775-88). This curious and inter- 
esting record of carly travel has been several times trans- 
lated into English, Dürer returned home in 1521, and con- 
tinued to live in his native town until his death, Apr. 6, 
1528.  Dürers works consist of paintings in oil and en- 
gravings on wood und copper. He has also left à number 
of etchings; and over 500 of his drawings in pen and ink, 
water-color, chalk, charcoal, imdia-ink, and with the silver 
iint, exist in publie and. private collections, These draw- 
Ings and sketches are remarkable for their precision, deli- 
cacy, and firmness of touch, and for the power of observa- 
tion and patient study they reveal in the master, The 
finest collections ате in the British Museum, the Albertina 
Gallery at Vienna, and the Uffizi at Florence. His most 
celebrated paintings are The Four Apostles, originally pre- 


sented by him to the city of Nuremberg, but now in Munich; | parties have appealed. 
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his own portrait in the Pinakothek at Munich. painted in 
1500, and another—an earlier one—in the Uffizi Gallery at 
Florence, and an Adoration of the Magi, а most beautifu 
picture, well worthy of the place it occupies in the tril- 
une. His best wood-euts are the four series, The Apara- 
lypse, The Great Passion, The Little Passion, aud The Life 
of the Virgin, but there are many fine single cuts; Dirr 
is not believed to have engraved all the wood-cuts that bear 
his monogram, but only to have made the designs. Per- 
haps the works by which Dürer is most widely known аге 
his engravings on copper. Of these the most famous an 
the Adam and Eve, the Melencholia, the Knight, Рк, 
and the Devil, the Saint Eustache, Saint Jerome in his 
Study, and The Great Fortune. These are all large, but 
many among the smaller engravings are equal miracies ef 
execution, Dürer was much beloved by the Emperor Maxi- 
milian х, and by many of the most distinguished men of tes 
time—by Luther, by Melanchthon, by Erasmus, as well as 
Camerarius and Pirkheimer. When in Venice he received 
much kindness from Bellini, and Raphael and he exchanzed 
specimens of their work. Dürer has left us valuable por- 
traits of Melanchthon, Erasmus, Pirkheimer, and many 
other notables of his time. He was the author of severe! 
treatises—TJnxtruetion in the Art of Mensuration wath the 
Rule and Compass (1625); The Art of Fortrtication (13315 
with one on The Proportions of the Шотан Body A05. A 
work on the Proportions of the Horse 15 lost, as is also one 
on The Art of Fencing, with perhaps some others wh 
names are not known. The most important works on Derer 
are J. Heller, Das Leben und die Werke A. Dürers i1527- 
31)—onuly the second. volume of this valuable work ever ap- 
peared; his Life by Thausing (Leipzig, 1876: Eng. tran, 
1882), and by Mrs. Charles Heaton (London, 1860, with the 
Albert Dürer, хех Dessins, by Charles Ephrussi (Paris; I. 
An English translation of his writings is published by the 
Clarendon Press. His engravings on metal have been re 
produced by Amand-Durand, of Paris, and his woslcit 
of his Apocalypse and Life of the Virgin by Van te 
Weiger, of Utrecht. A photo-lithographic reproduction of 
The Little Passion was issued by J. W. Bouton in 18s, 
and copies of his copper-plates by J. К. Osgood, of Boston, 
in 1872. CLARENCE Cook, 


Du'ress [O. Fr. durece : Па]. durezza : Span, dureza < 
Lat. duri tia, hardness, deriv. of durus, pu in jaw, m- 
straint of the person or of goods. 1. Of the Реон. Т 
is exercised in two modes, either by threats ог by imprism- 
ment. Duress by threats (per minas), according te the 
older authorities, occurred where a person entered into 8 
contract or performed some other act. through fear of less 
of life or limbs, or grievous bodily harm. lt was even an 
excuse for some crimes, but not for those of the graver class 
such as the killing of an innocent person, The modem 
cases do not take quite so technical a view of the subit, 
and the tendency is to make the presence of duress turn on 
positive inquiry whether the threat was of a kind eaicuated 
to overcome the will of a person of ordinary firmness ated 
— In equity jurisprudence the word is used ins 
oronder sense than in the courts of common law, and it- 
cludes cases where a party is in extreme necessity and di~ 
tress; and duress may be exercised not only toward the 
person who makes a contract, but іп certain cases tewanl 
one standing in confidential relations with him. Thus 3 
threat to prosecute criminally a son, whereby a father 3s 
induced to execute a deed in order to save him from атте. 
is sufficient. duress in equity to furnish a basis to set the 
conveyance aside. А contract executed under duress is net 
void, but only voidable at the election of the injured party. 
Duress of imprisonment can be affirmed only of the case of 
unlawful restraint. ` 

2. Duress of Goods.—This phrase refers to a case wher 
а person having goods illegally detained pays money te 
obtain their release. If such payment is made under pr 
test, the money may be recovered as being paid under сет 
pulsion. An instance is an exaction of unauthorized duties 
upon goods by the collector of à port. The mode ef mak- 
ing the protest in this special ease is regulated in the U. 5. 
by act of Congress, | 

The question has been raised whether the doctrine. of 
duress can be applied in international law to relieve а na- 
tion from the obligations of a treaty of peace. The answer 
must in general be in the negative, as the terms of port. 
however humiliating, are the chances of war te whieh tie 
Т. W. рмет. 
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Duret, Пата’, FRANCISQUE JOSEPH : sculptor; b. in Paris, 
Oct. 19, 1804; studied with his father, with Bosio, and 
at Rome. His works, among them Fisher-boy Dancing 
(1833), Vinlager (1839), and statues of Molière and Cha- 
teaubriand, are dignified Compositions of great power and 
correctness, but somewhat lacking in originality and in 
vigor of conception, Perhaps his most famous work is a 
Neapolitan Dancer, exhibited five years after the Fisher- 
boy. Equally fine are two bronze statues at the tomb of 
Napoleon I. at the Church of the Invalides. D. in Paris, 
May 25, 1860. 


D'Urfey, dür fee, Tuomas: dramatist of IIuguenot ances- 
try; b. at Exeter, England. 1653: gained the favor of Charles 
IIl. He wrote succeesstul. comedies, among which were The 
Fond Husband, or the Plotting Sisters (1676), and Sir 
Burnaby Whig. or No Wit like a Women’s (1681) ; popular 
songs, published collectively in 1710-20 as Wet and Mirth, 
or Pills to Purge Melancholy; and odes. D. in London, 
Feb. 26, 1723. 

Durga. or Dourga: a Sanskrit word signifying “difficult 
of access”; one of the many names of PARVATI (g. t.). 

Durham. düram: a county in the northern part of Eng- 
land; bounded N. by the river Tyne, E. by the German 
Ocean, and S. by the river Tees. Area, 1.012 sq. miles, The 
surface is hilly. but the greater part of the land is arable, 
The rocks which underlie it are new red sandstone, car- 
boniferous limestone, and magnesian limestone. Among its 
mineral resources are соң], iron, lead. and marble. The eol- 
lieries of Durham are the most extensive and valuable in 
England. The eounty produces a celebrated breed of short- 
horned cattle. The chief towns are Durham, Sunderland, 
Darlington, South Shields, and Gateshead. Pop. (1881) 867,- 
258; (1891) 1,016,449. 

Durham: an episcopal city of England: capital of the 
county of the same names; on the river Wear, 1H miles N. of 
Newcastle (see map of England, ref. 4-H). It is built 
around a n rocky hill, the top of which is oceupied 
by a castle and cathedral, It is connected by railways with 
Newcastle and other towns. It sends a member to Parlia- 
ment. Here is a castle founded by William the Conqueror 
about 1072. The magnificent cathedral of Durham was 
founded in 1093, and is a Norman structure 507 feet long 
by 200 wide, with a central tower 214 feet high. The grand 
Norman church which Bishop Carileph built, and which is 
distinguished by its strength, the exquisite proportions in 
all its divisions, and the elaborate execution, still forms the 
main part of the whole construction, Many additions, how- 
ever, have been made in the course of time; as, for instance, 
the Galilee or western chapel, from the Transition period, 
built by Bishop Pudsey between 1153 and 1195, the eastern 
transept, or the so-called Nine Altars, containing the re- 
mains of St. Cuthbert, ete. The city itself. originated, in- 
deed, from the cathedral. Though there was a small Roman 
camp at Maiden Castle Hill, close by, Durham itself dates 
only from the end of the tenth century. The cathedral con- 
tains the tombs of Saints Cuthbert and Bede. А college 
was instituted here by Cromwell, but was suppressed at the 
Restoration, The present university was opened in 1833. 
The colleges of medicine and of physical science at New- 
castle-on-Tyne are affiliated with it. Durham also has 
seven ү churches, diocesan training-colleges, a gram- 
mar school, a school of art, a miners’ hall, a town-hall, and 
a prison, At Ushaw, 4 miles to the W. of Durham, is a 
noted Roman Catholic college culled St. Cuthbert’s College. 
Pop. (1891) 14,863. 

Durham: city and railway center; capital of Durham 
co, N. C. (for location of county, see map of North 
Carolina, ref. 2-G); 25 miles N. W. of Raleigh. It has 
many large factories producing smoking tohacco, cigarettes 
and snuff, tobacco-boxes, fertilizers using tobaceo dust as a 
basis, and tobacco-bags. There аге 11 churches, à seminary 
for voung ladies, graded schools, 2 newspapers, and water- 
works, The surrender of Gen. J. E. Johnston, of the Con- 
federate army, took place near Durham, Арг. 25,1865, The 
poe of the city dates from the close of the civil war. 
0p. (1880) 2,041 ; (1890) 5,485 ; (1893) estimated with suburbs, 
10,000. EDITOR or “ RECORDER.” 

Durham, Jons GEORGE Lampton, Earl of: statesman; 
b. in the county of Durham, England, Apr. 12, 1792. [Ie 
was elected to Parliament by the Whigs in 1813, and was 
ап advanced Liberal. Не was created Baron Durham in 
1828; became Lord Privy Seal in the cabinet of Earl Grey in 
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Nov., 1830, and was one of the four persons who prepared 
the Reform bill of 1831, which he supported in the pen 
of Lords. In 1833 he resigned the office of Lord Privy 
Seal and received the title of earl. Пе was sent as ambassa- 
dor to Russia in 1835, and in 1838 was appointed Governor- 
General of Canada, then in rebellion, but returned suddenly 
in Dec., 1839, on account of the Government's disapproval 
of his measures. He submitted an important report on 
Canadian affairs, advocating liberal changes in the colonial 
government. D. in Cowes, Isle of Wight, July 28, 1840. 
. Durham Breed of Cattle: See SHORTHORNS. 


Du'rian, or Durion: a tree (Durio zibethinus) of the 
family Sferculiacee, a native of the Malay peninsula, culti- 
vated by the Malays for its delicious fruit, which forms a 
great part of their food. It is a lofty tree, with simple 
leaves and large clusters of pale-vellow flowers. The fruit 
is globular or oval, about 10 inches in diameter, and has a 
hard, thick, prickly rind inelosing a creamy pulp. Its ten 
to twenty seeds are eaten. roasted. It combines the most 
delicious flavor with a very offensive odor. 

Duris of Samos: Greck historian of the fourth century ; 
disciple of Theophrastus; uneritical collector of historical 
and annalistie material; one of the sources of. Diodorus and 
Plutarch, See Müller, Fragmenta Héstoricorum Grecorum 
(vol. ii., 466-88). 

Durkheim. doork him: town of Bavaria: on the Isenach ; 
20 miles N. of Landau (see map of German Empire, ref. 
6-D). It has a castle, a hospital, manufactures of paper and 
glass, and an active trade in wine. [It is surrounded by 
beautiful scenery, and is a resort of invalids. The neigh- 
boring salt-springs of Philippshall not only supply the 
bathiug-establishiment, but annually produce about 8,000 
ewt. of sult. The city originated as а dependency of the 
Benedictine abbey of Limburg, came afterward into the 
possession of the Counts of Leiningen, and had its share of 
the military vicissitudes of the Palatinate. Pop. (1890) 
6,081. 

Durlach. door lash: town of Baden: on railway and on 
the river Pfinz; 3 miles E. of Curlzruhe (see map of German 
Empire, ref. 6-D). It is at the base of the Thurmberg, a 
hill the top of which is oecupied by a ruined castle. It 
manufaetures linen, iron, sewing-machines, tobacco, beer, 
vinegar, and сріссогу. Before the foundation of Carlsruhe, 
in 1715, it was the residence of the Margraves of Baden and 
а prosperous place, though it was several times devastated 
by the French. Pop. (1890) 8,240. 

Duroc, dü'rok', GERARD CHRISTOPHE MICHEL: Duke of 
Friuli; general and diplomatist; b. at Pont-à-Mousson, 
France, Oct. 25, 1772. Destined for a military career, he 
early entered the military sehool of his native city, from 
which he was graduated in 1792 as sub-lieutenant of artillery. 
He became in 1796 aide-de-camp to Bonaparte, whom he ac- 
companied to Egypt in 1798. During the consulate and 
the empire, he was sent on diplomatic missions to Berlin, 
Vienna, and other courts. He was a favorite officer of Na- 
poleon, who made him general of division, governor of the 
Tuileries, and Duke of Friuli, and who received the news of 
his death with the greatest emotion. He was killed in the 
battle of Wurtzen, May 23, 1813. 


Durra. Dhurra, or Doora, called also Indian Millet: 
a kind of grain (Sorghum vulgare) much cultivated in Asia, 
Africa, and Southern Europe. The genus differs from An- 
dropogon in having hermaphrodite spikelets and glumes, 
with three small teeth at the end. The species are mostly 
tall, broad-leaved annual grasses, with large panicles, and 
strong culms containing a sweet. and juicy pith. The durra 
(sometimes called jowaree in India) has grain somewhat 
larger than mustard-seed. It yields abundant crops, and 
the stalks and leaves are food for cattle and horses. The 
sugar-cane is also a variety of the same species. The Caffer 
corn (Sorghum caffrorum) is chiefly valued as food for 
horses. The durra grows well in the U.S., but has not been 
found profitable for culture. 

Duruy, dü' rü-ee', JEAN Victor: historian; b. in Paris. Sept. 
11, 1811. He published many popular and excellent histor- 
ical and geographical works, some of which were designed 
for schools. He was minister of public instruction from 
June, 1863, to July, 1869, and made important changes in 
the educational system of France. Author of Histoire des 
Romains (History of the Romans, 2 vols., 1843-44; 7 vols., 
1870-79); Iistotre de France (2 vols., 1852); and Histoire 
de la Grèce ancienne (History of Ancient Greece, 2 vols., 
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1862), and a number of important works on historical geog- 
raphy. D. in Paris, Nov. 25, 1894. 

Dur’yea, Јохерн Turninn, D. D.: clergyman: b. at Ja- 
maica, Long Island, N. Y., Dee. 9, 1832; graduated in 1856 
at the College of New Jersey, where he afterward taught 
Greek and rhetorie 1857-59; graduated at the Princeton 
Theological Seminary 1859: was pastor of the Second Pres- 
byterian church, Troy, N. Y.. 1859-02; associate pastor of 
the Collegiate Reformed Dutch church, New York, 1562—67; 
became pastor of the Classon Avenue Presbyterian church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. in 1867, of Central Congregational church, 
Boston, Mass., in 1879, of the First Congregational church, 
Omaha, Neb., in 1889, and of the First Reformed church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1895. D. in Boston, Mass., May 17, 1898. 


Düs'seldorf (i.e. Düssel-Town): town of Rhenish Prus- 
sia; the former capital of the duchy of Berg; finely situ- 
ated on the right bank of the Rhine, at the mouth of the 
river Düssel; 17 miles N. N. W. of Cologne; lat. 51° 13. N., 
lon. 6* 45 E. (see map of German Empire, ref. 4-С). It is 
eonnected by railways with Cologne, Elberfeld, and. other 
towns. The Rhine is here crossed by а bridge of boats. 
Düsseldorf is mostly built of brick, and has wide and reg- 
ular streets, It has several fine churches, a fine public garden 
called the Hofgarten, a celebrated academy of art (see below), 
an old electoral palace, à gymnasium, a Realschule, a town- 
hall, a publie library, a theater, an observatory, and. manu- 
factures of woolen and cotton fabrics, jewelry, hats, leather, 
carpets, ete. Its prosperity is derived partly from trade and 
the navigation of the Rhine; it became a free port in 1829. 
Pop. (1895) 175,985. 

The Düsseldorf Academy, founded in 1767 by Prince 
Charles Theodore, led а languishing life until, under the 
patronage of Frederick William II. Cornelius was appoint- 
ed director, which position he continued to fill until his re- 
moval to Munich in 1926, A man of such ability and force 
naturally quickened the growth of art, and the academy soon 
became the center of a new life. On the departure of Cor- 
nelius, William von Schadow was made director, and his 
great skill as a teacher, added to his proficiency in his art, 
inereased the reputation of the academy as a school, and drew 
to it more and more of the rising, undeveloped talent of 
Young Germany. The names that make this period in the 
history of German art, in the eyes of Germans at least, a 
modern. Renaissunce—Koch, Overbeck, Veit, Schnorr, Von 
Schwind—are most widely known Бу the frescoes with which 
they adorned so many palaces, villas, churches, and publie 
buildings in Rome, Munich, and Berlin; but the artists of 
the Düsseldorf school have spread the name of their alma 
mater far and wide by means of their easel pictures. Their 
chief influence outside of Germany has been in the U. S., 
where many of their best works have been exhibited and sold. 
Several artists who were trained in Düsseldorf and returned 
to the U.S. to live aided in spreading the doctrines of the 
school through their own productions. In 1853 an exhibi- 
tion of Düsseldorf pictures, belonging to Mr. Boker, was 
opened in the city of New York, and long continued one of 
the principal attractions of the town. 

The school at Düsseldorf was earlv divided into two 
parties—the Roman Catholie and the Protestant, the former 
seeking to restore the ancient exclusive devotion of art, as 
in the Old Cologne school, to religious, chiefly Roman 
Catholic, subjects; the other, of which Lessing was the ac- 
knowledged head, refusing to be shut up in such narrow 
limits, and painting all subjects—landscape, genre, histori- 
eal, апа religious—having, however, a strong leaning to the 
Protestant side. The harm the Düsseldorf school has done 
is not perhaps greater than has been done by the schools of 
Berlin and Munich. It ineuleates the fatal doctrines that 
art can be taught sufficiently by an academic process, and 
that its ministry is that of a preacher of doctrines or a nar- 
rator of anecdotes, religious, historical, domestie. It con- 
founds art with science, and dissects where it ought to cre- 
ale. But in their own narrow, pedantic field here were men 
of sense, talent, learning, industry—everything but genius; 
the men of genius in Germany, as everywhere, have grown 
up and worked outside of all schools—and they have had 
the reward that always awaits the commonplace and the 
practical, They have been extremely popular, they have 
stimulated a great number of kindred minds, and they have 
more than supplied the demand for works of art that every- 
body can understand. 

Dussieux, düsi-à, Lovis Ётїкххк: historian and geog- 
rapher; b. in Lyons, France, Apr. 5, 1815; obtained. the ! 
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prizes of the Academy in 1839 апа 1840, and became Pr- 
fessor of History and Geography in the School of St. Суг 
1842. D. 1894. Author of Lart considéré comme symbule 
de l'élat social (1838) ;. Essai historique sur Uinvasiun des 
Hongrois en Europe et spécialement en France (IN: Re- 
cherches sur Ühistoire de la peinture sur émail (INN): Glu 
graphie historique dela France, он Histoire de la formatum 
du territoire francais (1843, in thirty-three charts): Cours 
de géographie physique ef politique (1846—45, with map» and 
notes); Les Artistes francais à Vétranger (1802; Bl ol 
1875); Force ef faiblesse dela Russie au point de vue mile 
taire (1854): Histoire de France racontée par les conten po 
rains (4 vols, 1860-62); Cours classiques de qéograpae 
(6 vols., 1859-65); Les Lettres intimes de Henri IV. sibs. 


Dust: particles of matter so fine that they may be raise 
and маќеа by the wind. The recent discoveries of science 
have shown that dust plays an important part in the spread- 
ing of infectious diseases, and in the occurrence of many 
cosmic, meteorological, physical, and geological phenomens, 
In meteorology it is important for the fine colored effects r 
produces in the sky. These were well illustrated in the brill 
lant twilights, green sun, bishop's ring, and ether. phone 
ena Which followed the Krakatoa eruption in Aug. Ixi, 
These phenomena are due to the diffractive etTects of minute 
bodies, A study of the phenomena showed that the minut 
particles, which were thrown the highest, traveled on a КОЙ 
west-bound current. of air whose existence had hardly beu 
suspected before. They also showed that these extremely 
minute particles fell through the air with such slowness that 
they were months, possibly years, in descending, 

The relation of dust to the condensation of moisture in 
the air has been especially studied by a емер physio 
named Aitken, He believes that he has shown that the 
moisture in the air condenses to form the particles of fog, 
rain, and snow, only where there are particles of dust pr~ 
ent to form a nucleus. His theory is that moisture con- 
denses with difficulty unless there is a free surface or parti: 
of matter for it to condense upon as a nucleus; ап the 
the particles of dew, fog, rain, snow, and hall are fermei 
by condensation п the dust on the surface of the earth 
or particles of solid matter suspended in the atmosphere, as 
the case may be. This theory is not vet universally ас 
cepted, though all competent judges admit that condensa 
tion is easier on free surfaces, 

The dusts at the earth's surface consist of comminutel 
earth and rock, particles of fibers and fragments of vege 
table tissue, smoke, and to a greater or less degree of living 
organisms and spores, The last play an important part in 
disease, the nature and extent of which we are just begin- 
ning to understand. 

Many of the showers noted as extraordinary, such as 
showers of sulphur, blood, ete., are due to dusts of various 
sorts which mingle with the rain. 

The electric reactions of dust are also remarkable. А 
piece of rosin rubbed will attract or repel dust, and itis 
said that the fumes produced in some forms of manufac 
turing сап be expelled by electric action. See AFTERGLUWS 
and 1083, 

Cosmic Dust consists of the ashes of meteorites. The 
smaller meteors usually undergo complete combustion m 
the air because of the heat generated by their rapid metion. 
It is possible that some of the results or remains of comitas 
tion reach the earth's surface. Nordenskiold in 1870 founi 
on the inland ice of Greenland tear-shaped grains of mas 
netic iron with cobalt, which he attributes to a cesmic ore 
gin. There is a high degree of probability in this hypetli- 
sis, as voleanie dusts are not of this character, and dusts of 
other origin are improbable on this ancient ice-sheet. He 
has since found dust of similar character on Spitzbergen 
(1872), in Finland (1872), and in heavy snows at моск. 
See Nordenskiold, Voyage of the Vega (1986). 

MARK W. HARRINGTON. 

Dust-brand : See SMUTS. 


Dus'tin, HaNNan: wife of Thomas Dustin, of Haverhill. 
Mass.; was married Dee. З, 1677, and became the mother ef 
thirteen children. She was taken prisoner by the Indians 
in the attack on Haverhill, Mar. 15, 1608, her nume and 
infant one week old being also taken, but the ehil] was 
soon after killed. She was placed in an Indian fauily of 
eleven. persons on an К! (now called Dustin's itang) 
in the Merrimack river, near the mouth of the Contoocees, 
in New Hampshire, but with the aid of the nurse and 8 
White captive boy she killed all the Indians iu their seeps 
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except а squaw and a boy who escaped, She returned to 


Haverhill with their scalps. 
Dutch East India Company: See East INDIA COMPANY. 


Dutch Gap Canal: a cut through the narrow isthmus 
of a peninsula known ах Farrars island, in the James 
river, about 5 miles below Richmond, Va. ; made during the 
eivil war; designed to alford the national vessels a nearer 
approach to the Confederate: works, to avoid the great ob- 
structions which had been placed in the curve of the river, 
and to outtlank the heavy Howlett House batteries, It was 
executed under Maj. P. S. Michie, by order of Gen. В. F. 
Butler. The work was undertaken Aug. 15, 18064, and fin- 
ished Jan. 1, 1865; but a large part of the bulkhead of clay 
which was blown out by powder on that occasion fell back, 
so as to obstruct navigation for the time. It was of no serv- 
ісе to either side during the war, but. has since shortened 
the navigation of the river to Richmond some 7 miles. 


Dutch Gold: an alloy of copper and zine, closely resem- 
bling common brass, but having rather less zinc in its com- 

osition than brass generally has. It is used for beating 
into thin plates, resembling gold-leaf in appearance. when 
new, and is used for ornamentation instead of gold-leaf, It 
tarnishes readily, and may be tested by the application of 
strong nitric acid, which will not injure gold-leaf, but 
readily dissolves the imitation. 


Dutch Guiana: See GUIANA. 


Duteh Language: that spoken by the inhabitants of the 
Netherlands. In its earlier as well as in its present. form 
Dutch or Hollandish is, with some slight differences, identi- 
cal with the FLemisu (у. c), the language of the Low Ger- 
man inhabitants of Belgium, Duteh is furthermore spoken 
in the East and West Indian colonies of the Netherlands, in 
the South African Republic. in the Orange Free State, and 
to some extent in the English Cape Colony, 

The Term Dutch.—In the Middle Ages this language was 
called Diefsch, 1. e. the popular, vernacular language, espe- 
cially in distinction froin Latin and from the Romance lan- 
guages. In the well-known poem Van den vos Reinaerde 
(vs. 1461, seg.), when Reinaert begins to make his confession 
in Latin, Grimbert answers to him: Om, wetlschedi Р Of ghi 
det wilt, sprict jeghen mi in Dietsche, dat iet mach verstaen 
(i. е. Do vou speak in a foreign tongue, uncle ? Talk Duteh to 
me, if vou please, so that I may understand it). Ina similar 
way Walsch and Dietseh are often. contrasted. Besides 
Dietsch, the spelling Duufsch, or later on Duifach, is found. 
As concerns its etymology, this term 15 of course identical 
with Deutsch, the папе given by the Germans to their lan- 
guage. Its origin may be traced back to an early date in 
the history of the Teutonic languages, In the Gothic trans- 
lation of the Bible bv Vulfila, dating from the fourth cen- 
tury, we find (Gal. ii. 14) the adverb þřudisko translat- 
ing the Greek é0rikas. The meaning is heathen; but the 
word is derived from рге, people, in the same way as 
Greek ёбикбѕ from čðvos, or Latin gentilis, heathen, from 
gens (genit. genti-s), and the more literal and more original 
meaning of the adjective þiudisks is popular, found with 
the people. The saine adjective oceurs in Anglo-Saxon in 
the form prodixe, It is used as а noun, meaning language, 
nation. In Old High German the original form þiudise 
has changed, according to Grimm's law, to diutise. While 
d iol in О. Н. G. is simply people, diulise is only applied to 
the ро ular or vernacular (i. e. German) idiom, as distin- 
guished from the learned language and the language of the 
Church (i.e. Latin). The term was then adopted by the 
Frankish authors of the ninth century in their writings in 
Latin. and in its Latinized form Theod/scus (or sometimes 
Diutiscus) is found even more frequently than in O. Н. G. 
texts. Lingua Theodrsca is used parallel with expressions 
like sermo vulgaris, barbarus, rusticus, patrius, und Theo- 
disce, instead of vulgo, rustice, 1n Medieval Latin Theodis- 
cus yielded in the tenth and the following centuries to the 
more learned form Zeafoniens, The revival of classical 
Latin by the “ humanists” has led. since the sixteenth cen- 
tury, to the replacing of Zeufonícusby the more correct forms 
Germanicus and Germanus, Meanwhile the adjective tiu- 
dise, от diutiac, retained its place outside of Latin in the 
language of Germany and the Netherlands, and is still the 
regular designation of the vernacular language, only having 
undergone the regular phonetic changes to which the di- 
vergence of Modern German and Modern Dutch from the 
older stages of the language is mainly due. Old High Ger- 
man diufise became Middle High German diutsch (pro- 
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nounced difsch) and Modern German deutsch. In Middle 
Low German we find dudesch. This form would seem to 
contain in its first syllable a long u. But as in Modern 
Low German the adjective is difseh, which presupposes 
Middle Low German dudesch and can not be derived from 
d'ideseh, U is more probable that dudesch was pronounced 
d udesch, the modified vowel, as in other сахех, not. having 
been marked in writing. In the Modern Low German dia- 
lect of Westphalia and Waldeck a is pronounced "& or "4 
(by others spelled ai), and with this or a similar pronuncia- 
tion is to be identified the Middle Dutch spelling duutseh 
and its modern successor еей. The old variation dietseh 
is either simply a different spelling of the form just men- 
tioned, or it belongs to a different dialect; in which the orig- 
inal £u was (like original zo) changed to ze. 

Derea Driangcrs.— The history of the Dutch language— 
like that of most written languages—can not be thoroughly 
understood without regard to its connection with the Dutch 
dialects. There are three quite distinct sets of dialects 
found among the Germame inhabitants of the Netherlands 
and Belgium, which extend as fur back as our sources go— 
Frisian, Saxon, and Frankish. 

(1) Frisian was originally in geographical area the chief 
dialect, but has gradually retrograded before the two other 
dialects, In the earliest times Frisian tribes occupied the 
whole north and west of the Netherlands, from the mouth 
of the Eins down beyond the mouth of the Schelde, viz., the 
wovinces Groningen, Friesland, Drenthe, Over Ijssel, North 
Holland: South Holland, Zealand, and (W. of the Leije and 
Schelde) East and West Flanders, But as early as in the 
ninth century we find part of this territory occupied by 
Frankish and Saxon dialects, In the twelfth century pure 
Frisian was confined to Friesland, the northern part of 
North Holland, and the northern. part of West Flanders 
(along the seacoast and in the " Vrije van Brugge"). A 
mixture of Frisian and Saxon was then spoken in Gronin- 
gen, Western Drenthe and Western Over Ijssel, and in the 
southeast corner of North Holland. A mixture of Frisian 
and Frankish was found in the southern part of North Hol- 
land (the Naardingeland of Gooiland), in South Holland, 
Zealand, and in the greater part of East and West Flanders. 
At present Frisian is heard only in the province of Fries- 
land (with the exeeption of the towns and a small area of 
the country, where Puteh has replaced it) and on the islands 
Schiermonnikoog and Ter Schelling. Traces of Frisian are 

reserved in the Frankish dialect of the eastern part of North 

lolland and in the Saxon dialects of Groningen (especially 
the © Westerkwartier," where the dialect is half Frisian). 

(2) Saron formerly occupied a much smaller area than 
Frisian, but has spread over former Frisian territory. It 
was at first confined to the southeast part of Groningen and 
the eastern parts of Drenthe, Over Ijssel, and Gelderkind. 
At present the Saxon dialect is found in almost the whole 
of Nie provinces Groningen, Drenthe, and Over Ijssel, and 
in the county of Zutphen belonging to the province of Gel- 
derland ; but a difference is still noticeable in the dialect of 
the original Saxon territory and that of those localities 
which have adopted the Saxon instead of their former Fri- 
sian language. 

(3) Frankish held and still holds the remainder of the 
Netherlands and of Belgium. It had its original seat in 
Limburg, Antwerp, South and North Brabant, East and 
West Flanders (excepting the parts of these provinces which 
have been mentioned under Frisian), Шо. and Gelder- 
land (excepting the county of Zutphen). Like Saxon, it 
has expanded at the expense of Frisian, displacing the dia- 
lects along the western coast of the Netherlands and Belgium, 
where originally Frisian and later on a mixture of Frisian and 
Frankish was spoken, viz, the provinces North and South 
Holland, Zealand, and the northwestern parts of East and 
West Flanders. The Frankish dialects of the Netherlands 
and Belgium may at present be subdivided into (1) North 
Hollandish, (2) the dialeet of South Holland, Utrecht, and 
West Gelderland, (3) Brabantish, (4) East Flemish, (5) West 
Flemish, (6) Zealandish, (7) Limburgish. All of these be- 
long to the Low German division of Frankish, while the 
Frankish dialects of Germany (save a small area near the 
Dutch territory) constitute Middle Frankish and the High 
Frankish. The difference between the three divisions may 
briefly be indicated by stating that High Frankish has gone 
through the second shifting of consonants, whereas Low 
Frankish (like Low Saxon) has not been affected by the sec- 
ond shifting, and Middle Frankish takes an intermediate 
position between High and Low Frankish. 


Тнк LirzRARY LaNGvAGE.—While in the development of 
the popular dialects both Frankish and Saxon have gained 
at the expense of Frisian, the written language manifests a 
distinet and early preponderance of the Frankish over the 
Saxon as well as the Frisian dialects. ‘The latter can scarce- 
lv be said to have ever been literary languages, Official 
documents, laws, treaties, contracts, deeds were drawn up 
during the Middle Ages in Frisian and Saxon. But even in 
this limited use of an official language they were at first su- 
perseded by the Saxon of Northern Germany, and in the 
seventeenth century by the written language of the Low 
Frankish tribes. Traces of the Frisian and Saxon dialects 
are still found in the vocabulary of Modern Dutch about to 
the same extent as traces of Low German are found in Mod- 
ern German. On the whole, these dialects have probably 
exerted less influence on Modern Dutch than the written 
language of France and Germany. The appearance of the 
written language has in course of time considerably 
changed. Its development may be divided into three pe- 
riods (corresponding to the division of Low German into 
Old Low German, Middle Low German, and Modern Low 
German). 

(1) Old Dutech (from the earliest times until about the end 
of the eleventh century).—It goes back to a time when the 
difference in spelling, pronunciation and inflexion between 
Dutch and German was not quite so distinct as it became 
later оп. The most noteworthy monument of Old Dutch or 
Old Low Frankish is an interlinear version of the Psalter, 
dating probably from the tenth century, but only preserved 
(in à very fragmentary condition) in copies of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, The language of the Psalter 
represents, on the whole, an older form of Middle Dutch, 
although its dialect does not entirely coincide with what we 
may suppose to have been the original form of the latter. 

(2) Middle Dutch (from the twelfth eentury until about 
about 1550). — The difference between Middle Dutch and Old 
Dutch is especially noticeable in the inflexional endings, 
where the various full vowels of the older language have 
given way to a monotonous e. Other changes have taken 
place in the stem-vowels, consonants, and inflexions. It is 
noteworthy that these changes sometimes agree with the 
changes which Low German and High German underwent 
at about the same time (e. g. the e of final syllables or d 
instead of older th), while in other cases they are peculiar to 
Dutch, or only shared by special German dialects (e. g. cht 
instead of older ft, or ud for older (d). The earliest. author 
in Middle Dutch that we know of is Heinrik van Veldeke, 
who, in the latter half of the twelfth century, wrote his 
)»ems in the Limburgish dialect of Maastricht. As Dim- 
Duis is near the German frontier and its dialect inclines to- 
ward Middle Frankish, it is natural that Veldeke's language 
differs to some extent. from the. general type of Middle 
Dutch. It is not before the thirteenth century that this 
type took a definite and lasting form, which is especially 
represented by the works of the well-known Flemish author 
Jacob van Maerlant (1235-1300). The language found in 
the works of Maerlant and his followers is the one which is 
called “ Dietsch." It is a literary language of a distinct 
South Low Frankish character. Tt was based upon the dia- 
lect of Flanders, but admitted from the beginning words 
from the closely related dialects of Brabant, Limburg, Zea- 
land. Later on it was subjected to the influence of German, 
French, and the Northern Low Frankish dialects. Still its 
character remained about the same until 1450, when a pe- 
riod of transition to Modern Dutch ensued. 

(3) Modern Dutch (from about 1550 to the present. time). 
—Modern Dutch differs less from Middle Dutch than e. g. 
Modern German from Middle High German. Its relation 
to Middle Duteh finds rather a more exact parallel in that 
of Modern German to Luthers language, At least in spell- 
ing, phonetics, and inflexion the ditferenee is not greater 
than that between Modern German and Early Modern Ger- 
man. More considerable are the changes which the vocabu- 
lary has undergone. The reason for this is that while there 
is à break between the literary tradition in Middle High 
German and Modern German, in that the literary language 
in Modern German started with a dialect different from that 
upon which the literary language in Middle Tigh German 
was based, Middle Dutch and Modern Dutch may be said to 
represent one and the same dialect. The literary language 
which originated in the southern. provinces was gradually 
adopted by the writers of the northern provinces after these 
had been drawn into the literary movement and had become 
interested in literary culture, It is from the middle of the 
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sixteenth century that in the literary language the suprem- 
acy of the southern provinces declines, the influence of the 
northern provinces gradually becoming predominant, This 
change coincides with the opposition of many authors 
(southern as well as northern) to the great numiler of for- 
eign, chiefly French, words which had been introduced into 
the Middle Dutch language especially during the period of 
transition (with the government of the Dukes of Bur- 
gundy), and with a general attempt at purifying the lun- 
guage and revising its spelling, vocabulary, and syntax. 
The shifting of the center of literature from the south to the 
north was also aided by the separation of the southern from 
the northern provinces after the conquest of Antwerp by 
Parma in 1585. While during the sixteenth century Frisian 
and Saxon were still used—besides Low Frankish—in oni- 
cial documents, in the course of the seventeenth century the 
latter obtained the supremacy over the whole of Northern 
Holland. Another noteworthy fact in the history ef the 
Dutch language of the seventeenth century is the publica- 
tion, under the authorization of the States-General, of the 
so-called Statenbijbel, i. e. the translation of the Bible begun 
in 1619 and finished in 1637. "This translation has contrib- 
uted much to settling the spelling and inflexion of the lit- 
erary language, and to strengthening its position. Оп the 
whole, the history of Modern Dutch is remarkably similar to 
that of Modern German. In the sixteenth century the iit- 
erary language predominant, but still struggling with qia- 
lects which attempt to gain literary influence; at the end of 
the sixteenth century, and especially during the seventeenth, 
the formation of learned societies whose members are m- 
terested on the one hand in poetry and literary produc 
tion, on the other hand in grammar, spelling reform, and in 
purifying the literary language; in the eighteenth, system- 
atic and often arbitrary and hair-splitting rules, dictated by 
grammatical authorities for so-called logical and practical 
reasons, but without any knowledge of historical grammar: in 
recent times (from about the middle of this century), а steady 
emancipation of the language from the fetters which are 
due to the narrowness of foriner grammarians and the ap 
plication of the results of modern historical grammar. Tue 
comparison may be carried up to the most recent times 
when in the Netherlands as well as in Germany a new spei 
ing has been introduced. In the Netherlands the spelling 
reform is especially connected with the names of L. A. te 
Winkel (d. 1868) nnd М. de Vrics, the two chief editors of 
the great Woordenboek der Nederlandsche Taal, who pr 
posed the present orthography in 1863 (or in its final ferm 
in 1865). Their proposals met with general approval on the 
part of the publie, and were adopted by the Belgian Gov- 
ernment as early as 1864, and finally by the Dutch Govern- 
ment in 1883. 

LITERARY REFERENCES.—(a) General.—For the etvmolezy 
and history of the terms Dutch, Deutsch, ete. comp. d. 
Grimm, Deutsche Gramm., i., 3d ed. (1840), pp. 10-20: Ёл 
curs über Germanisch und Deutsch; and E. Verwijs in 
Taalk. Bijdr., i. (1877), pp. 217-232. For а general intr- 
duction to the Dutch language, see J. B. Vinckers and J. H. 
Gallée, art. Holland.— Language in the 9th ed. of ihe Ea- 
eyclopedia Britannica; Jan te Winkel, Geschichte der Nir- 
derlünd. Sprache in Paul's Grundriss der german. Рио. 
i. (1891), pp. 634-722. Important essays on various matters 
кү with the Dutch language and its history are econ- 
tained in several Dutch periodicals, especially De Тоат 
(Utrecht, 1859-67); De baal en Letterbode (Maarlem, 1571 
76); Taalkundige Bijdragen (Vaurlem. 1877-79): Noord +a 
Zuid (Kulenborg, since 1876); and Tijdschrift voor Neder. 
Taal en Letterkunde (Leyden, since 1881). 

(b) Dialects —On the modern dialects of the Netherlands 
see especially J. Winkler, Algemeen Nederduitsch en 
pae Dialecticon (The Hague, 1874), and Н. Јо, 
Die Niederland. Mundarten (Norden and Leipzig, 1592.. 
Comp. also the references in Paul's Grundriss, vol.i. ү: "л, 
syq. A special periodical on Dutch dialects is Onze Vk 
taal, ed. by T. H. de Beer (1882, sgg). Specimens of the dif 
ferent dialects are found іп Winkler's work. in the third 
volume of Firmenich’s Germaniens Vilkerstimmen Beran 
1856), and in Leopold's Van de Schelde tot de Weichs? 
(Groningen, 1882), For a study of the Frankish dialect in 
general, comp. Braune in Paul and Braune’s Be rire, vol. 
i. page 1 ff, and Heinzel’s Geschichte der Nicdertrdad Or 
schüffssprache (Paderborn, 1874). 

(c) Old Dutch.—The remnants of the Old Low Frankish 
Psalms are easily accessible in Heynes AVeraere Altnierier- 
deutsche Denkmäler (2d ed. Paderborn, 1877). On tlie dia 
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lect, see P. J. Cosijn, De oudnederlandsche Psalmen (Haar- 
lem, 1873). 

(d) Middle Dutch, —There are two recent. grammars of 
Middle Duteh—J. Franck, Mittelatederddind (sche Gramma- 
tik (Leipzig, 1883), and W. L. van Helten, Wtddelneder- 
landsche Spraakkunst (Groningen, 1886). A Middelneder- 
landsch: Woordenboek is being published by J. Verdam and 
Verwijs (The Hague, 1882, sgy.). Volumes i. and ii., con- 
taining the letters A-G, have appeared; for the rest of the 
alphabet the glossaries of Middle Dutch texts have to be 
consulted, Comp, L. D. Petit, Bibliographie der Middel- 
nederl. Taal en Letterkunde (Leyden, 1888). 

(e) Modern Dutch.—Grammars of the current speech by 
Dutchmen are, e. g. Н. Kern, Handleiding tot het Onder- 
wijs der Nederl. Taal (6th ed. Amsterdam, 1883); P. J. 
Cosijn, Nederl. Spraakkunst (ith ed. Haarlem, 1886); W. 
L. van Helten, Keine Nederl. Spraakkunst (jth ed. Gron- 
ingen, 1885). ee spelling is based upon L. A. te 
Winkel, De Grondbeginselen der Nederl. Spelling (4th ed. 
Leyden, 1879). and M. de Vries and L. A. te Winkel, Woor- 
denlijst voor de Spelling der Nederl. Taal (За ed. Leyden, 
1881). The representative Duteh dictionary is the Woor- 
denboek der Nederlandsche Taal, begun in 1864 by M. de 
Vries and L. A. te Winkel and modeled after Grimm's 
Deutsches Wörterbuch. After Te Winkels death in 1868 
the work has been continued by De Vries in co-operation 
with several Dutch scholars (Verwijs, Cosijn, Kluyver. and 
others). An Zfymologisch Woordenboek der Nederl. Taal, 
by Joh. Franck, begun in 1884, was finished in 1892. A 
үш analysis of the Dutch sounds (according to M. 

ell’s system) is given in H. Sweet's //andbook of Phonetics 
(Oxford, 1877). There are elementary Dutch grammars for 
English-speaking people, e. g. those of F. Ahn (new ed. 
London, 1887); J. M. — (new ed. The Hague, 1889) ; 
А. L. Snell (London, 1885); also dictionaries of Dutch and 
English, е. g. those of D. Bomhoff (new ed. Arnhem, 1877); 
and F. M. and N. S. Calish (new ed. Leyden, 1890). 
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Dutch Literature: literature in the language of the 
eople of the Netherlands. It may be said to have had its 
eginning about the middle of the thirteenth century, 

though a few fragments dating from the eighth century 
and written in Old Dutch are still extant, and translations 
of the Chanson de Roland and other French romances had 
been made as early as the end of the twelfth century. 
About 1250, however, appeared a Dutch version, probably 
by Wiilem the Minstrel, of the epic Reynard the Fox, writ- 
ten originally in Latin by Flemish priests, and regarded as 
one of the finest and most spirited productions of the Dutch 
literary genius. It became very widely known and popular, 
especially by means of a Low German version, Reineke der 
Vos, which was published in Lübeck in 1498. Willem the 
Minstrel's work was followed (about 1260) by translations of 
several of the Arthurian legends, of which those dealing with 
Merlin and the Holy Grail were rendered into Dutch by the 
famous Jakob van Maerlant (1235-1300), the so-called father 
of Dutch poetry. Van Maerlant, indeed, was the founder 
of a new school of writers, who protested against the works 
of the legendary poets and romance writers of the day, and 
devoted themselves to ethics, religion, history, and natural 
science. He left the domains of Arthurian legend and ro- 
mances of chivalry (ridderromans) for lyric and didactic 
poetry, and it is in these fields that his best work was done, 
Among his didactic works may be mentioned Der Natu- 
ren Bloeme (Flowers of Nature), a treatise on natural history 
in thirteen books, containing many moral reflections and 
satirical observations on the society of his time, and his 
masterpiece, Spiegel Historiael (Mirror of History), Of his 
lyric poems Wapene Martijn, Der Herken Clage, and Van 
den Lande van Oversee nre specimens, 

Among the immediate successors, imitators, and. disciples 
of Van Maerlant may be mentioned Melis Stoke, who wrote 
the history of the state of Holland (Z'/jm&ronik) down to 
the vear 1305, a work which for its accuraey and fullness of 
detail has been of great. service to subsequent writers; Jun 
Boendale, the author of a rhy med chronicle, the Brabantsche 
Veesten in 1315; and Jan de Weert, a satirical and ethical 
writer. 

A new chapter in the history of Dutch literature begins 
with the institution of literary guilds called chambers of rhet- 
orie. These guilds had their origin in theatrical companies, 
Gesellen van den Spele, formed to represent the various 
mystery and miracle plays or religious dramas of that time. 





dvric and plastic rather than dramatic. 


The earliest of these literary guilds dates from the end of 
the fourteenth century, and they continued to flourish dur- 
ing the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, They were wholly 
medieval in character, fashioned on the model of the craft 
guilds, and consequently opposed. to aristocratie tendencies, 
Hardly а town of importance in the Low Countries: was 
without one of these guilds, whose wealth and power became 
considerable, and whose splendid tou пий шили е). 
at which prizes for literury skill were awarded, were occa- 
sions of great social importance. But the influenee of the 
guilds was not favorable to genuine literary taste or to po- 
etic feeling and expression. 

To the iater period of the history of these chambers be- 
long the names of two prominent writers, Hendrik Laurens- 
zoon Spieghel and Roemer Visscher, who were connected 
with the Amsterdam guild called De Eglentier (The Eg- 
lantine), the chief of the chambers in Holland. Another 
eminent author of that time, but not connected with the 
chambers, is Dirck Volkertsz Coornhert (1522-90), the first 
to expound the principles of humanism in the Dutch lan- 
guage. He translated the De Offictts of Cicero and the De 
Beneficiis of Seneca, wrote plays, poems, and controversial 
works, and finally produced as his masterpiece the Zede- 
kunst (Art of Ethics), a philosophical treatise in which he 
strove to set an example of pure and graceful stvle. The 

eriod that followed was the most brilliant in the history of 
Jutch letters. Among the noted writers were Jacob Cats 
(1577-1660), Pieter Cornelissen Hooft (1581-1647), Constan- 
tijn Huygens (1596-1687), and, greatest of all, Joost van 
Vondel (1587-1679). 

JACOB Cats (q. v), or Vader Cats (Father Cats) as he is 
affectionately called, was the writer of several long poems, 
whose simple, homely style, excellent moral tone, and 
shrewd common sense have made them wonderfully popular 
with the middle classes, 

Hooft excelled in the writing of tragedy and of history. 
In the latter department he took Tacitus as his model. 
Motley speaks of him as one of the greatest historians of 
Europe. He was a severe purist in style, striving to rid the 
language of foreign and bastard words: but, on the other 
hand, he introduced many Latinisms of style and construc- 
tion. 

Of Huygens it is said that “while he had but little of the 
sweetness of Hooft. or of the sublimity of Vondel, yet his 
genius was eminently bright and vivacious, and he was a 
consummate artist in metrical form. The Dutch language 
has never proved so light and supple in any hands as in his, 
and he attempted no class of writing, whether in prose or 
verse, that he did not adorn by his delicate taste and sound 
judgment.” 

Van Vondel is the greatest name in the history of Dutch 
literature. He excelled in the loftiest species of poetry, 
lyric, satire, and tragedy. His masterpieces are Gijsbreght 
van Aemstel and Lucifer, which, like his other tragedies, are 
Lucifer was pub- 
lished in 1654, many years before Milton wrote the work 
treating a somewhat similar theme, the immortal Paradise 
Lost. and it is thought by some to be not improbable that 
Milton derived his material from the work of Vondel. This 
brilliant period in the history of Dutch literature came to 
an end about 1680, when a long interval of literary decline 
began, lasting. until the closing years of the eighteenth 
century. 

Among the more noted names of this period are Huibert 
Cornelissen Poot (168-1733), a pastoral poet. who sang in 
emotional and melodious verse the praises of country as op- 
posed to city life; Justus Van Biffen, who was strongly in- 
fluenced by the writings of Addison, Swift, and Defoe, and 

ublished the 7Jollindsehe Spectator (1131-39) ; and Jacobus 
Jellamy (1757-1786), the author of Roosje, one of the most 
tender and touching ballads in Dutch or in any other lan- 
guage, aud of many odes much admired in their day. 

With Willem Dilderdijk (1756-1831) appeared the revival 
of letters which characterized the end of the eighteenth 
century. Bilderdijk’s greatest works, however, were pro- 
duced late in life, and have given him the foremost slaves 
in the Dutch literature of the nineteenth century. Of 
wonderful productive activity, he was distinguished in al- 
most every department of letters. One of his best-known 
works is De Ziekte der geleerden (1806) (The Disease of the 
Learned), a didactic роет. His most. ambitious work was 
an unfinished epic, De ondergang der eerste waereld (1820) 
(The Destruction of the First World), 

Other modern poets of note are Hendrik Tollens (1780- 
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1856), author of the national hymn, Wien Neerlandsch 
bloed, and of many lyrical romances and popular ballads; 
Isaac Da Costa (1798-1860), the friend and disciple of 
Bilderdijk, and regarded as the most eminent poet in Hol- 
land after the latter's death in 18315; J. J. L. Ten Kate (b. 
1519), author o£ Bladeren en Bloemen (1839) and the pop- 
ular poem Zhe Creation (1866); and P. A. De Genestet 
(1829-61), a poet of unusual promise. 

Among prominent writers of serious prose may be men- 
tioned Jan Hendrik Van der Palm (1763-1840), the famous 
Orientalist ; Joannes Clarisse (1770-1846), J. J. Van Ooster- 
zee (INI7-I882), theologians; J. R. Thorbecke (1798-1872) 
and G. Groen Van Prinsterer (1801-1876), historians. 

Among the best prose-writers in lighter vein and fiction 
are Jacob Van Lennep (1802-68), whose masterpiece, Fer- 
dinand Huyerk, is u most charming novel: Anna Louisa 
Geertruida ‘Toussaint. (1812-86), whose masterpiece is Het 
Huis Lauernesse; Nicholas Beets (1814), whose Camera Ob- 
seura is unsurpassed by anything in English for character- 
drawing, humor, and pathos: Van Koetsveld (b. 1807), who 
wrote Schetsen uit de Pastorie te Mastland: and J. P. Hase- 
broek, author of an excellent series of essays called Zruth 
and Dreams. 

In conclusion, attention may be called to the fact that 
Dutch literature has suffered) perhaps most of all from the 
fact that Holland's greatest: scholars and foremost. literary 
men did not write in Dutch, but in Latin. Witness only 
the names of Eraxmus, Hugo Grotius, aud Spinoza. 

BiBLioGRAPILY.—AÀ. Ypey, Beknopte gesehicdenis der ne- 
derlandsche tale (1812); Е. Willems, Verhandeling over 
de niederduytsche taal en letterkunde, opzigtelijk de zuyde- 
lyke Provintien der Nederlande (1819-1824); W. de Clerq, 
Beantwoording der vrage; welken invloed heeft vreemde let- 
terkunde, ete., gehad op de nederlandsche taal en letterkunde 
sints het begin der vijftiende eeuw tot op onze dagen ? (1825); 
Van Capelle, Over den tneloed der hollandsehe letterkunde 
op de hoogdurtsche in de 17 eeuw; and Bydragen tot de ge- 
schiedenis der wetenschappen en lelleren in Nederland 
(1821); H. S. Lebrocquy, Preis de l'histoire litteraire de 
Pays Bas (18217); A. Snellaert, istoire de la Littéralure 
Hamende; J. Bowring, Sketch of the Language and 
Literature of Holland (1929); L. G. Visscher, Bloem/e- 
zing uit de beste Schriften der nederlandsche dichters 
van de 13° tot en met de 18 eeuw (1820); W. J. Hofdijk, 
Gesehtedents der nederlandsche lellerkunde (З druk., 1864) ; 
J. Van Vloten, Schets van de Geschiedenis der neder- 
landsche letteren (Bd ed. 1885): W. J. A. Jonckbloet, Ge- 
schiedents der Middennederlandsche Dichtkunst (3 vols, 
Amsterdam, 1851-59); Gesehiedents der nederlandsche let- 
terkunde (Groningen, 3d ed. 1881-1886); Johannes Scherr, 
Allgemeine Geschichte der Literatur (oth ed. 1875, pp. 309- 
324): Ten Brink, A7e/ne Geschiedenis der nederlandsche 
Letteren (Haarlem, 1877); Jan te Winkel, Geschiedenis der 
Wederlandsche Letterkunde (З vols. Haarlem, 1887); De 
Vries, Proeve eener geschiedenis der nederlandsche dicht- 
kunde (2 vols., Amsterdam, 1810); Van Kampe, Beknopte Ge- 
schiedenis der letteren en Wetenschappen in de nederlanden 
(3 vols., The Hague, 1821) : Siegenbeek, Beknopte Geschie- 
denis der Nederlandsche Letlerkunde (Haarlem, 1826); L. 
Schneider, Geschichte der niederländisehen  Litteratur 
(Leipzig, 1887); v. Hellwald, Geschichte des Holländisthen 
Theaters (Rotterdam, 1874): George Edmundson, Millon 
and Vondel (London): Е. W. Gosse, Literature of Holland 
(Eneyclopiedia Britannica, Mh ed. under Holland); The 
Dutch Sensitivists, by E.W. Gosse, in introduction to Eline 
Vere. А.П. HUIZINGA. 

Dutch Liquid, or Ethylene Chloride [called Dutch 
liquid. because it was discovered. by Duteh chemists in 
1755]: a combination of ethylene (olefiant gas, С, Ha) with 
chlorine; formulas Call,Cly. It is a thin, inflammable, 
colorless liquid, of an agreeable fragrance and pleasant 
taste, somewhat resembling chloroform, Like chloroform, 
it has great anesthetic powers when its vapor is inhaled, 
but the medical profession are not satisfied of its safety. 

Revised by Ika REMSEN. 

Dutch Reformed Church: See REFORMED CHURCH OF 

AMERICA. 


Dutch South and East and Duteh West Borneo: See 
Borneo, 


Dutch West India Company: an association formed in 
the Netherlands in 1621 for the purpose of trading with 
America and Africa, establishing colonies, and fitting out 
privateers against the Spanish and Portuguese. The capi- 
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tal was eventually 18.000.000 florins. It was composed ofa 
union of five chambers, representing respectively the citis 
of Amsterdam, Zeeland, Rotterdam, Groningen, and the 
district of the north; these nominated nineteen director 
who formed the central body of adininistration, The com 
pany received from the state 200,000 florins yearly for five 
vears, а monopoly of trade with Africa and America, the 
right of constructing forts, raising fleets and armies, ani 
making treaties; troops were to be furnished by the state 
but paid by the company; and in case of war the state 
agreed to lend a fleet. One of the first acts was to send a 
large fleet to Brazil, where Bahia was taken (1624) but soon 
abandoned: later, Pernambuco was seized, aud became the 
center of extensive Dutch colonies in that part of Brazil. 
New Amsterdam (New York), already founded, was strength- 
ened; powerful colonies were established in the West Indi 
and Guiana, and for half a century the fleets of the cum- 
pany ravaged the shores of Spanish and Ролите 
America, taking cities, destroving ships. and gathering an 
immense amount of booty, The continual wars with Spain, 
Portugal, and England eventually proved the ruin of the 
company. Brazil was given up in 1654, and New York in 
1667. In 1674 the company was forced to dissolve. A new 
one was formed in 1675, and held toret her until 1791. bur it 
was never very prosperous. Of all the eonquests of the 
West India Company the Netherlands now retain ош 
Dutch Guiana, Curaçao, Saba, St. Martin, a few smaber 
islands in the West Indies, and the fort of st. George at 
Elinina on the Gold Coast of Africa. HERBERT H. хмітн. 


Dutch White: See Baryta. 


Dutens. Lovis, Е. R. S.: author: b. at Tours, Frane, 
Jan. 15, 1730: removed to England, where he obtained 
from the Duke of Northumberland the lucrative living of 
Elsdon; acted at three different times as English eoi 
d'affaires nt Turin. Among his works are Recherches sir 
l.origine des découvertes attribuées aur. modernes (liti; 
numismatical treatises, and Memotres d'un. Voyageur qui » 
repose (Paris, 1806). D. in London, May 23, 1512.— H's 
nephew, JOSEPH MICHEL DUTENS (b. at. Tours, Oct. 15, 1765; 
d. Aug. 6, 1848), political economist, published Philosophie 
de l'économie politique (2 vols., Paris, 1835). 


Dutertre, JEAN Baptiste: French Dominican mission- 
ary and historian; b. at Calais, 1610. He served in the 
Dutch fleet, then entered the army, and was present at the 
taking of Maestricht 1633. In 1635 he joined the Domini- 
cans and was sent to the Antilles in 1640. Durinz the nex’ 
seventeen vears he resided in or visited most of the Frenci 
West Indian islands, and was an eye-witness of many 
events of the Carib wars. He several times made short 
trips to France, and while there іп 1656 was employed tv 
M. de Cérillae to go to Grenada and examine that island 
with a view to the establishment of a permanent Frenh 
colony. On his voyage ош he was captured by an English 
privateer, but was ransomed, finished his commission satis- 
factorily, and finally returned to France in 1657. In 164 
he published his Mistoire générale des iles Sarut-Christeper, 
de la Guadeloupe, ete, enlarged and republished as Дел» 
générale des Antilles habitées par les Frangais (4 vois. Paris 
1667-71). This work is a standard. authority for the rez: 
and period of which it treats, but. should be consultes in 
connection with the later book of Labat. D. in Paris, 16s, 

HERBERT Н. SMTH. 


` Duties [M. Eng. duetee, deriv. of due]: in law, (a) thee 
things which one is legally bound to do or refrain from d- 
ing; a legal obligation. The term is correlative to lucus 
(qv) and when a right is violated a duty is пееле. 
Civil duties, like civil rights. are those which arise out vi 
the relationship of the individual to the state of which he 
is а member, Duties of imperfect obligation (so cailed m 
the civil law) are those not compellable by action. (2) In 
а general sense, à term synonymous with taxes, embracing 
all impositions or charges levied on persons or things: but 
in its usual and more restricted. sense the term is used te 
designate indirect taxes upon the importation or experta 
tion of goods, or the manufacture, sale, or eonsumnptien of 
goods within the country. In the U. S. Constitution the 
term is used for “stamp duties," as is shown by contem- 
porary history. бее Elliots Debates. 
Revised by F. STURGES ALLES. 
Dutt, Toru: Hindu poet; b. in Calcutta in 1956; 


daughter of Chunder Dutt, a learned East Indian: сот 
posed verses in English, French, and Hindustani, avd 
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translated the Vishaupurana from Sanskrit into English 
blank verse. Some of her literary remains have been col- 
lected in A Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields (1881) and 
in Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindustan, with an 
Introductory Memoir by E. W. Gosse (1882). D. in Cal- 
сипа, Aug. 30, 1577. H. A. BEERS. 
Dutton, CLARENCE EDWARD: soldier and geologist; b. in 
Wallingford, Conn., May 15, 1841; graduated in arts at 
Yale 1860; first lieutenant and afterward captain Twenty- 
first Connecticut. Volunteers 1862; second lieutenant of 
ordnance, U. S. army, 1863; first lieutenant. 1867; captain 
1873; major 1890. As an officer of volunteers he was en- 
gaged at Fredericksburg, Norfolk, Cold Harbor, Bermuda 
Hundred, and Drurv's Bluff. In 1884 he was elected a 
member of the National Academy of Sciences. As an 
ordnance officer he has contributed to the literature of 
gunnery, and also written on the metallurgy of steel and on 
economics, but. his more important publications are in the 
field of geology. In 1875 he was detailed to assist the U. 5. 
survey of the Rocky Mountain region, under Maj. J. W. 
Powell: in 1879-80 he was secretary of a commission 
charged with the investigation of problems connected with 
the U.S. land system ; from 1880 to 1891 he was a member 
of the U. S. Geological Survey. Among his geologic writ- 
ings are Geology of the High Plateaus of Utah (Washing- 
ton, 18850); Tertiary History of the Grand Canon District 
(1882); Hawaiian Volcanoes (41884); Mount Taylor and 
the Zuni Plateau (1886); and The Charleston Earthquake 
of August 31, 1556 (1859). G. k. G. 
Dutton. Henry, LL. D.: jurist: b. at Plymouth, Conn., 
Feb. 12, 1796 ; graduated at Yale in 1818; was Professor of 
Law in Yale 1847-55; became Governor of Connecticut in 
1854; and was a judge of the superior court and court of 
errors 1861-66. He prepared several digests, compilations 
of State statutes, ete., which were valuable additions to 
juridical literature. D. in New Haven, Apr. 12, 1869. 


Duum"'virl, or Duo'viri [Lat.. à commission composed of 
two men; duo, two + vir, man]: the title of various magis- 
trates of ancient Rome and her colonies. Two men jointly 
held the office, whence the name. The duumviri, “juri dt- 
cundo" (for pronouncing judgment), were chief magistrates 
in municipal towns. Naval duumviri were occasionally ap- 
pointed to equip fleets. Duumviri “ perduellionis" were 
appointed to try cases of treason ( perduellio) and parricide. 
Quinquennial duumviri were the censors of municipal towns, 
and were chosen every five years, hence called guinguennales 
(from quinque, annus), but the duties of the office occupied 
only one year. The position was one of great dignity. Sa- 
cred duumvirl were sometimes appointed to erect temples. 
There were also duumviri for performing other minor duties, 


Duvergier de Hauranne, dü'várzhi-à de-0 гіп’, JEAN: 
theologian; b. at Bavonne, France, 1581; was & fellow-stu- 
dent at Louvain with Jansen, and became & zealous re- 
former. His inflexible character and the asceticism of his 
life won him many followers, but his position in the Jan- 
senist controversy made the Jesuists his bitter enemies, and 
finally the Government began to suspect his views. Riche- 
lieu threw him into prison in 1638, but after the death of 
the cardinal he was released. D. in 1643. 


Duvergier de Hauranne, Prosrer: publicist; b. in 
Rouen, Aug. 8, 1798. He visited England, and became in 
1824 contributor to the Globe, together with Guizot and 
Remusat. Elected a deputy from Saucerre, he supported 
with all his might the poliev of resistance which Casimir- 
Perier represented, and the cabinet of Molé he attacked in 
the chamber and in the press. The policy of Thiers he 
adopted with great sympathy, and Rally broke altogether 
with Guizot. Elected a member of the Constitutional As- 
sembly of 1848. he took his seat among the rovalist minor- 
ity. After the coup d'état he was imprisoned for a short 
time, and then banished, but was soon after allowed to re- 
turn to France. During the second empire he devoted him- 
self to literature. At the general senatorial election of 1876 
he entered the senate, having declared himself in favor of a 
conservative republic; but his influence seemed to have de- 
creased. He contributed to the Aere des Deux Mondes, 
and published Des principes du gouvernement représentatif 
(1838) and Histoire du gouvernement parlementaire en 
France (10 vols., 1857-73). In 1870 he became a member 
of the Academy. D. in Paris, May 22, 1881. 


Antw 
Duvernoy, dü várnwua', GEORGES Louis, M. D.: zoölo- 
gist and anatomist; born at Montbéliard, France, Aug. 6, 
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diu. He edited Cuvier's Lectures on Comparative Anato- 
my (1805) at his request. He succeeded. Cuvier іп 1837 as 
professor in the College of France. and became in 1850 Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Anatomy. Among his important 
works is Lectures on Organic Bodies (1842). D. in Paris, 
Mar. 1, 1855. 


Duveyrier, dü'vari-à, ITENRI: traveler; b. їп. Paris, 
France, Feb. 28, 1840; the son of Charles Duveyrier, a 
J— and dramatic writer, and nephew of Aimé Joseph 

Juveyrier, who, under the pseudonym of Mélesville, wrote 
a great number of theatrical pieces in collaboration with 
Seribe and others. After finishing his studies, Henri Du- 
veyrier went to England to procure the support necessary 
to a tour of exploration through Africa. He first. visited 
Algeria, and made some explorations of the northern parts 
of Sahara; and, having acquired the friendship of the chief 
of the Tuariks, he finally succeeded. in penetrating to the 
center of the Sudan, After his return, in 1867, the Société 
de Géographie of Paris gave him its great gold medal and 
made him one of its perpetual secretaries. He published 
Evploration du Sahara; Les Touaregs du Nord (1864, with 
thirty-one maps): Livingstone et ses erplorations dans la 
région des lacs de l'Afrique orientale (1873); and La Tunisie 
(1881); edited the Annee géographique 1876-78. Commit- 
ted suicide near Sevres, April 26, 1892, 

Duyckinek, dikingk, Everr Avevstus: editor and 
essavist: b. in the city of New York, Nov. 23, 1816; gradu- 
ated at Columbia College in 1835. He was the founder and 
editor of the Literary World. With the aid of his brother 
George he published an important Cyclopedia of Ameri- 
can Literature (2 vols, 1856). Among his works is a 
History of the War for the Union (3 vols., 1861-65). D. in 
New York, Aug. 13, 1878. 

Duyckinck, GroncE Loxe: brother of Evert Augustus 
Duyckinek; b. in New York city, Oct. 17, 1823; graduated 
at the University of New York in 1848. Не was joint 
author of the Cyclopedia of American Literature (1856), 
and published several biographies, among which was a Life 
of George Herbert (1858). D. in New York, Mar. 30, 1863. 


Dvorak, dvorzhüük, ANTONIN: musician; b. Sept. 8, 
1841, at Mühlhausen, near Kralup, in Bohemia ; the son of a 
butcher, and destined for the same trade. He learned to 
play the violin from the village schoolmaster, and in 1853 
was sent to school at Zlonitz, where he studied under the 
local organist. Two years later he went to school at Kame- 
nitz, where he learned the German language. In 1857 he 
entered the organ school at Prague and learned rapidly. 
He wrote much, but burned mostly what he composed. 
His first published composition was a patriotic hymn, Zhe 
Heirs of the White Mountain (1873), he being then thirty- 
two years old. Soon afterward his opera The King and 
the Collier was accepted by the National theater and, 
having been withdrawn and altogether rewritten before 
performance, was successfully produced. His Stabat Mater 
was composed in 1876, published in 1881, and performed by 
the London Musical Society, Mar. 10, 1883. It made his 
fame in England, and soon was produced in the U. S., 
where it was sung by several societies. He then composed 
The Spectre's Bride for the Birmingham festival of 1885, 
Saint Ludmilla for the Leeds festival of 1886, Requiem 
Mass 1891. In Sept., 1892, he removed to New York to 
become the musical director of the National Conservatory 
of Music, and on Oct. 21 һе made his first public appear- 
ance in & concert at which he produced a new 7e Deum 
for solos, chorus, and orchestra. He has since published a 
mass, and a triple overture entitled Nature, Life Love. 

D. E. Hervey, 


Dwarfed Trees: trees stunted in their growth. They 
may be produced in three different ways—by grafting on 
dwarf slow-growing stocks, as, for example, the pear on the 
quince; by planting in small pots filled with poor soil, by 
which the plant is starved and stunted; and by causing a 
portion of the extremity of a branch to produce roots, and 
then cutting it off and planting it in a pot with poor soil, 
The last is the Chinese method, and is thus performed: The 
extremity of a branch 2 or 3 feet long in a fruit or flower 
bearing state is selected, and a ring of bark is taken off at 
the point where it is desired that roots should be produced, 
The part thus denuded of bark is covered with a ball of clay, 
kept moist with the frequent application of water. After 
the roots have grown out the branch is cut off, planted in a 
pot of poor soil, and sparingly supplied with water. The 
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dwarf tree will remain nearly of the same size for усаг. 
The pear-tree especially is often dwarfed, because in this 
condition it will produce fruit while young, and the trees 
сап be kept in small compass. The a ple is dwarfed by 
grafting it upon the paradise apple. With the exception 
of pears, dwarf fruit-trees are not common in the U. ®. 

. Revised by L. H. BAILEY. 

Dwarfs [O. Eng. dweorh: O. H. Germ. twërg > Mod. 
Germ. Zwerg]: any animal or plant greatly below the usual 
size of its kind, particularly a най being of small dimen- 
sions. In ancient times dwarfs were kept bv persons of 
rank for their amusement, and the Roman ladies unb 
them as domestics. In Europe the passion for dwarfs 
reached its height under the reigns of Francis I. and Henry 
П. of France. Among the most celebrated dwarfs were the 
following: Philetus of Cos, a philosopher and poet, who 
lived about 330-285 в. c. ; Geoffrey Hudson, b. in 1619, who 
was 3 ft. 9 іп, high; Joseph Borowlawski, b. in 1739, who 
attained the height of 39 inches, and was remarkable for 
acute intelleet : and Nicolas Ferry, or Bébé (33 inches high), 
who was a favorite of Stanislas, King of Poland. Tom 
Thumb (Charles 8. Stratton, b. at Bridgeport, Conn., in 
1937: d. 1884) also was celebrated, and his performances as 
an actor were received with applause both іп Europe and 
America, For dwarf rices, see PyaMy TRIBES. 

In Scandinavian mythology, according to the Younger 
Edda, dwarfs were produced us maggots in the flesh of the 
great giant Ymer. The gods gave them the form and un- 
derstanding of men. They shun the light and live in the 
earth and rocks, and are very skillful artisans, They made 
many excellent treasures for the gods. Four dwarfs, named 
North, East, South, and West, support the four corners of 
the heavens, See SCANDINAVIAN MYTHOLOGY. 


Dwelshauvers-Dery. Victor: mathematical physicist 
and engineer; b. at Dinant, Belgium, Apr. 25, 1836; edu- 
cated at Dinant, the colleges of Dinant and Antwerp. the 
University of Brussels, and at Liege. He was repefifeur 
at the University of Liège 1861-69, when he was made Pro- 
fessor of Engineering. He is a civil and mechanical engi- 
neer, and is a doctor of science in mathematics and physics. 
Dr. Dwelshauvers-Dery represented his Government at the 
International Exhibition at London in 1862, and wrote ап 
extended report on the mechanical division ; also at the ex- 
hibitions at Paris in 1867, Vienna in 1873, Paris in 1878, 
Milan in 1882, Amsterdam in 1883, Antwerp in 1885, and 
Paris in 1889. His numerous writings are published mainly 
in the technical journals. He wrote much on regulation of 
machinery and the mathematical theory of regulators and 
governors up to about 1875; since then he has given more 
attention to the theory of heat-engines, and especially to 
the introduetion of the Hirn ealorimetrie method of analysis 
of the distribution of useful and wasteful energies in the 
steam-engine, and has reduced to algebraic form and estab- 
lished the fundamental equations for the modern applied 
theory of these engines. 

His Erposê succinct de la Théorie pratique des Moteurs 
à Vepeur (1880-82) will be found in La Rerue Universelle 
des Mines, Several of his productions are separately print- 
ed, one of the most notable being his Etude expérimentale 
thermique de la machine à vapeur in the series known as 
the enevelopedia of Léauté (Paris, 1892). He is a member 
of several learned and technical societies, and an. honorary 
member of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
Пе retains his position at. Liege, and has done some impor- 
tant work in experimental research (especially in the elab- 
oration of the methods inaugurated by Hirn) and in the or- 
ganization of an engineering laboratory for such purposes., 

R. Н. THURSTON. 

Dwight: village and railway junction; Livingston co., 
Ill. (for location of county, see map of Illinois, ref. 4-F); 72 
miles S. W. of Chicago. Agriculture and stock-raising are 
she chief pursuits. Pop. (1880) 1.205 ; (1890) 1,354. 

Dwight. BENIAMIN WOODBRIDGE, Ph. D.: author; b. in 
New Haven, Conn, Apr. 5, 1816; graduated at Hamilton 
College, New York. in 1535: was principal and proprietor of 
a high school for boys in Nn and New Turk citv for 
many years; author of The Higher Christian Education 
(New York, (850); Modern Philology, First and Second 
Serves (2 vols. New York, 1850-61); The History of the 
Strong Family (2 vols, Albany, IST; Zhe History of the 
Dwight Family in America (2 vols. New York, 1874); 
Womans Higher Culture; and The True Doctrine of Di- 
vine Providence. 
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Dwight, Harrison Gray Orrs, D. D.: missionary: b. at 
Conway, Mass., Nov. 22, 1803; graduated at Hamilton Col- 
lege, New York, in 1825, and at Andover Theological Nemi- 
nary 1828; became a missionary of the A. B. C. F. M. in IX 
to the Armenians, making Constantinople the center of ins 
field of operations. Пе published several volumes at ditfer- 
ent times, as Memoir of Mrs. Elizabeth Barker Dwight. his 
first wife (New York, 1840); Christianity Ateviced ain the 
East (1850; 2d revised ed., under caption ( 'Arrstranify in 
Turkey, London, 1854); A Catalogue of Armenian latera- 
ture in the Middle Ages (in Journal of the American risu- 
tal Society), ete. He composed also several books and tracts 
in the native languages of the East. He was killed in a 
railway accident near Shaftesbury, Vt., when on a brief visit 
to the U. S., Jan. 25, 1862. 

Dwight, Jons S.: musie critic and writer; b. in Berton, 
Mass., May 13, 1813, and from his early youth connected 
with musical enterprises in Boston. On Apr. 10, 1552, ap- 
peared the first number of Deigh's Journal of Music, which 
continued until 1880. He was also the music editor of the 
Harbinger, a periodical published at Brook Farm, the author 
of a History of Music in Boston, and a frequent contributor 
to the daily press on musical topics. He was one of the 
leading members of the Harvard Musical Association. D. 
in Boston, Sept. 5, 1893. D. E. Hervey. 

Dwight, Joseren: soldier and judge: b. at Hatfield. Mass.. 
Oct. 16, 1703; graduated at Harvard College in 1722: was 
judge of the court of common pleas of Hampshire со. Mass., 
and afterward of Berkshire County, and judge of probate. 
Не was eminent both as a judge and a soldier, lle com- 
manded the Massachusetts Artillery at the reduction of 
Louisburg in 1745 with distinction, and led а brigade at 
Lake Champlain in the second French war in 1756. He 
was also for eleven years member of the general council 
of Massachusetts. D. in Great Barrington, Mass., June 19, 
1765. 

Dwight, NATHANIEL. M. D.: physician and author: brother 
of Timothy Dwight (1752-1817); b. at Northampton, Mass.. 
Jan. 31, 1770; prepared and published the first school 
ography ever issued in the U.S. He was also the author 
of The Great Question Answered and of A Compre ndtons 
History of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
D. June 11, 1831. 

Dwight. SERENo Epwanps, D. D.: Congregational divine: 
b. at Greenfield Hill, Conn., May 18, 1786 : a son o£ Типо 
Dwight (1752-1817). He graduated at Yale in 189, and 
practiced law in New Haven with success 1410-16. 1e was 
afterward pastor of Park Street church, Boston 1817-26, 
and was president of Hamilton College 1833-35. Besides 
other us he published the writings of Jonathan Edwards, 
with a biography (10 vols., New York, 1830). See his Select 
Discourses, with memoir by his brother, Rev. William Т. 
Dwight, D. D. (Boston, 1851). D. in Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 
30, 1850. 

Dwight, ТнкоровЕ: journalist; a brother of Timothy 
Dwight (1752-1817); b. at Northampton, Mass. Dee. 15. 
1764. He was a member of Congress (1806-07). He prae- 
ticed law with distinction, and was a leader of the Federal- 
ist party. He was secretary of the Hartford Convention in 
1814. His mother was a daughter of Jonathan Елит. 
In 1817 he founded the New York Daily Advertiser, which 
he edited until 1885. He published The Lite and Charac- 
ter of Thomas Jefferson (Boston, 1839) and The Деку of 
the Hartford Convention (New York, 1833), and was a con- 
tributor to The Echo (1791-96) and The Political Gren- 
house (1799), political satires in verse, published by the 
Hartford Wits. See his Life and Writings (New York. 
1846). Р. in New York city, July 12, 1846. 


Dwight, TuroponE: author; son of Theodore Dwight, 
the journalist; b. at Hartford, Conn. Mar. 3, 1796, and 
graduated at Yale іп 1814. He wrote, besides other works 
a Tour of Italy (1824); a History of Connecticut 110: а 
Life of Garibaldi (1859); А School Dictionary ot Јо? 
and Derivatives; The Northern Traveler (1%41): The Tour 
of New England: The Fathers Book: Fürst Lessons in 
Modern Greek; The Roman Republic of 15449 (1851; and 
The Kansas War (1859). D. in Brooklyn, N. V.. Oct. 16, 
1866. 


Dwight, THEODORE WirnLiaM, LL. D.: jurist. professor, 
and editor; b. at Catskill, N. Y., July 18, 1522 : vpeluated 


at Hamilton College, New York. in 1840, and at. Yale Law 
School in 1842. In 1846 he was elected Maynard Professer 


ary. 
ut 
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of Law in Hamilton College, and there established a law 
school. In 1858 he was chosen) Professor of Municipal Law 
in Columbia College, New York, and was soon made warden of 
the law school, a department of the college organized under 
his direction. He received the degree of doctor of laws from 
Rutgers College, New Jersey (1859), and from Columbia Col- 
lege (1860), Пе published an Argument in the Rose Will 
and C hardly Cases (1863), and other arguments in leading 
law сахех, In association with Dr. E. €. Wines he pub- 
lished Prisons and Reformatortes in the United Sites. 
He edited Maines Ancient Lai (4864). As associate editor 
of the American Law Register he wrote articles which were 
separately published, as Zrial by Tin pe «көнө, ete, He 
was elected non-resident Professor of Constitutional Law in 
Cornell University, New York (L868), and lecturer in Amherst 
College, Massachusetts, on the same subject (1869), He was 
a memberof the New York constitutional convention of 1867. 
and early in 1873 was vice-president of the New York board 
of State commissioners of public charities, president of the 
New York prison association, and an active member of the 
well-known “committee of seventy " of the city of New 
York. In Jan., 1874, he was appointed by Governor Dix, of 
New York, a judge of the commission of appeals, a court 
sharing the duties of the court of appeals, D. in Clinton, 
N. Y., June 28, 1892. 


Dwight. Tiuoruv, D. D.. LL. D.: divine and scholar; b. 
at Northampton, Mass, Мау 14, 1752. He graduated at 
Yale College in 1769, after which he was a tutor in that 
institution for six vears, Between 1778 and 1782 he was a 
chaplain in the army or lived with his mother at Northamp- 
ton; in 1783 he became minister of a church at Greenfield, 
Conn. where also he was principal of a tlourishing academy, 
In 1795 he was elected. president of Yale College. in which 
he also became Professor of Divinity at the same time, As 
such it was his function to preach in the college chapel. 
Не was an able preacher, and was eminently qualified as an 
Instructor of young men, He continued to be president of 
Yale College until his death, His chief works are Zhe Con- 
quest of Canaan, an epic poem (Hartford, Conn., 1285); 
Theology Barplained and Defended in a Series of 173 Ser- 
mons (5 vols., New York, 1818), often reprinted; and Тл 
els in New England and New York (4 vols, New Haven, 
1821) D. at New Haven, Jan. 11, 1817. His influence 
through the republication of his Theology. ete. in Great 
Britain was great. See W. B. Sprague, Life of T. Dwight, 
in Sparks's American Biography, vol. iva second. series; 
also Sprague’s Annals of the American Pulpit, vol. ii. pp. 
152-165. Revised by GEORGE P. FISHER. 


Dwight. Timotny, s D.. LL. D.: grandson of Timothy 
Dwight (1752-1817); at Norwich, Conn., Nov. 16, 1828; 

graduated at Yale — 1849: was а graduate student 
ine vears and a tutor in the college 1851-55; May 22, 1855, 
was licensed to preach; studied at the universities of Bonn 
and Berlin 1856-58 ; became Professor of Sacred Literature 
in Yale Divinity School in 1858; was ordained a minister 
Sept. 15, 1861; has frequently contributed to the New Eng- 
dander Magazine, of which he became associate editor in 
1886. He has edited the volumes on Romans, Philippians- 
Philemon, Timothy-Hebrews, James-Jude, in the American 
edition of the English translation of Mever's Commentary ; 
also similarly the American edition of the English transla- 
tion of Godet’s Commentary on John's Gospel. He was 
elected president of Yale College, May 20, 1886. 


Dwight. WiLLiAw Buck: scientist: son of Harrison Gray 
Otis Dwight; b. in Constantinople, Turkey, May 22, 1833; 
went to tlie U. S. in 1849: graduated at Yale College 1854 ; 
Union Theological Seminary, New York city, 1857; Yale 
scientific school 1859; 1859-65 principal and proprietor of 
Englewood Female Institute, Paglia N. J.: 1865-67 
occupied in mining and geological examinations in Vir- 
ginia and Missouri; 1867-70 principal of the Officers’ Fam- 
ily School at the U. 5. Military Academy, West Point, 
N. Y.; 1870-78 associate principal and instructor in natural 
sciences in the State Normal School at New Br пат. Conn. 
1515 appointed Professor of Zodlogy in the Martha's Vi ine- 
vard summer institute, Massachusetts; in 1882. ap pointed 
Professor of Natural History and curator of the museum in 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: in 1885 invented a 
machine for making thin sections of rocks and fossils. He 
has investigated the Wappinger valley limestones of Dutch- 
ess со.. N. V. and the Taconic limestones of Canaan, N. Y., 
and published the results of his studies in scieutifie periodi- 
euls. 
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Dwight. Wiunriau THropore. D. D.: clergyman: son of 
Timothy Dwight (1752-1817); b, at Greenfield Hill. Conn., 
June 15, 1705 ; graduated at Yale in 1812: practiced law in 
Philadelphia for ten усаг» (1821-31). when he entered the 
ministry, and was se ttled as a t 'ongregational clergyman at 
| P ortland, Me.. Where he remained for thirty-two vears (18992 
64). His ministry was one of great success, and his influence 
Was Very great, not only throughout Maine, but also through- 
out the ¢ Congregational denomination at large. D. in An- 
dover, Mass., Oct. 22, 1868 


~w, 
Dwina. or Northern Dwina: а large river of Russia: 
formed by the confluence of the Suchona and Jug, in the 
government of Vologda, It flows ne arly N. Wu and enters 
the Gulf of Arc hangel by three principal mouths. Near 
Archangel its width exceeds 4 miles. I is free from ice 
from May to October. The Vytehegda is its principal trib- 
utary, Tts length is estimated at 450 miles: with the Su- 


chona, 760 miles. 


Dwina, or Western Dwina, dwee' ni (Germ. йе): a 
river of Russia: rises in the government of Tver near the 
source of the Volga; forms the boundary between. Livonia 
and Courland and enters the Gulf of. Riga, 7 miles below 
the town of Riga, where it has an average depth of 26 feet. 
Its length is about 580 miles. 1t is connected by canal sys- 
tems with the Black and C aspian Seas, the Gulf of Finland, 
and the Dnieper and Neva rivers, 

Dyaks: the aborigines of Borneo; 
terior of the island. See BORNEO. 


Dybeck. dü bek, Rrenarp: Swedish antiquarian; b. on 
Sept. 1,1811. His archwological works throw much light on 
the antiquities of Sweden. “He also made large collections 
of Swedish ballads, His Sverthes Runurkiunder (1860-76) is 
a standard work. D. July 28, 1877. R. В. А. 

Dyck, Ахтнохү VAN: See VANDYKE., 

Dyea: See the Appendix. 

Dyeing: the art of coloring yarn. or cloth: has been 
practiced from the most remote antiquity, The fibers and 
fabries usually dyed are either cotton, linen, silk, or wool, 
(See TEXTILE Fabrics.) The coloring-matters emploved 
are either the natural products of animals or plants, or are 
the results of chemical processes, (See Dyesturrs.) Thor- 
ough cleansing of the fibers is an indispensable preliminary 
to dyeing, Resinous and oily matters must. be removed to 
give the dye liquors free access to the fibers, and natural 
coloring-matters must be destroved in order to secure the 
brightest and clearest tints of the dyes. Cotton is succes- 
sively boiled with lime, soda-ash. and resin soap; it is then 
soured with dilute sulphuric acid, and finally treated with 
hypochlorite of lime (bleaching-powder). Linen is sub- 
jected to repeated treatment with water, alkalies, acids, and 
hypochlorite of lime, alternating sometimes with exposure 
on the grass to air and sunlight. Silk is boiled in a solution 
of fine soap to remove the gelatinous, resinous, and. fatty 
matters which make up a large proportion of its weight. 
Wool is thoroughly cleansed by washing in weak soap or 
carbonate of soda solution, putrid urine, or weak ammonia. 
For the details of these operations, see BLEACHING, 

The dyeing is effected upon loose or unspun fibers, varn, 
and woven cloth, and the operations performed differ ac- 
cording to the nature of the fiber, its condition, and the dye- 
stuff used. Loose materials are dyed in tubs or vats, yarn 
is hung over sticks which rest upon the top of the vat and is 
turned from time to time; or warp yarns are dyed in long 
chains, while pieces are dyed in a continuous dyeing ma- 
chine, divided into а series of compartments which contain 
the necessary mordants and dyestulTs, or upon the jigger, a 
machine consisting of two rollers placed above a tank which 
contains the dyeing liquor; the pieces are wound back and 
forth through the dye-bath upon the rollers, 

Some colors combine with ilie fibers very readily as soon аз 
they are immersed in their solutions; such colors have been 
called substantive. Silk and wool take colors much more 
readily than cotton and linen; many dyes are. therefore 
substantive for these animal fibers, Many of the aniline 
colors belong to this class, With such colors the operations 
of dyeing are very simple. They consist in the mere im- 
mersion of the yarn or cloth in cold or hot solutions of the 
dye, with sufficient handling to secure the even distribution 
of the color, Agents are often added to fix or set the color, 
or to obtain а more even shade [assistants]. such as ас ids, 
alkalies, tin salt, alum, ete, 

§ For adjective dves, those which will not unite directly 


occupy mostly the in- 
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with the fibers, the aid of mordanís is necessary. Mor- 
dants are bodies which possess an aflinity for the colors, 
and which can be fixed in an insoluble condition on or 
within the fibers, Some are metallic oxides or salts, as 
alumina, oxide of iron, oxide of chromium, oxide of tin, 
fannate of tin, ete. ; others, as tannin, are of a different 
character. ‘Phe mode of applying the mordant depends on 
the fabric. as well as on the character of the mordant itself. 
Silk and wool, when immersed in à solution of alum, take 
up a considerable quantity of tlie salt without. decomposing 
it. The acetates of alumina, iron, and chromium are easily 
decomposed, with the liberation of a portion of the acetic 
acid and the formation of an insoluble basic acetate. By 
boiling cotton in their solutions the fibers become thoroughly 
impregnated with the insoluble compounds, and when the 
yarn is transferred to the solution of the dyestuff the color 
unites with the mordant, forming insoluble colored bodies 
in or upon the fibers, which are called Lakes (g. v). The 
goods his become permanently dyed. The same decom- 
position of the aluminous or ferrous salt oecurs if the goods 
are simply immersed and then hung up in the air. Chlo- 
ride of tin is decomposed by boiling its dilute solution, with 
the liberation of hydrochloric acid and the formation of 
insoluble oxide of tin. Sometimes the insoluble oxide or 
salt is produced by first immersing the goods in a soluble 
salt, and then passing them through a second solution of 
another agent. Exposing fabrics to an iron salt. and then 
to an alkaline lye, fixes oxide of iron. A lead salt and an 
alkaline lye fix oxide of lead. Stannate of soda. followed 
by a solution of nutgalls, sumach, ete., fixes tannate of tin 
in the fibers. 

Mordants often affect the natural tints of the dves, thus 
enabling the dyer to produce a variety of shades with the 
same dye. Oxide of iron is most remarkable in this re- 
spect; it changes the red color of madder, logwood, Brazil- 
wood, ete. to shades of purple, lilac, chocolate, and even 
black, according to the proportions in which it is employed. 
The oxide of tin tends to brighten the shades, while alumina 
fixes them in their natural tints. This is a very important 
eireumstance in ealico-printing, as it enables the dver to 
produce several colors on the same cloth by one operation 
of dyeing. (See CaLico-PRINTING, Madder Style.) Metal- 
lic pigments are often produced in the varn or cloth by the 
successive application of the agents necessary for their pro- 
duetion. Thus when cloth mordanted with oxide of iron 
is passed into an acidulated solution of ferrocvanide of 
potassium, an insoluble Prussian blue is at once produced. 
Goods impregnated with oxide of lead by immersion in ace- 
tate of lead become bright yellow in a solution of bichro- 
mate of potash, owing to the formation in the fibers of in- 
soluble chromate of lead. By subsequently boiling with 
lime-water the vellow is changed to orange basie chromate. 
Indigo blue is produced in cotton by immersing in a solu- 
tion of colorless reduced indigo (see Carico-PniNTING, In- 
digo Styles) and ae to the air, when the indigo blue is 
regenerated by oxidation in an insoluble form. 

The following methods of dyeing are in use: 

(1) Direct dyeing in water, usually with an assistant; as 
exumple, see receipt 3. 

2) Direct dyeing with the mordant in the dye-bath; as 
example, see receipt 5. 

(3) Mordanting followed by dyeing; as example, see re- 
ceipt 15. 

(4) Dyeing (called here stuffing) followed by mordanting 
(called saddening); as in receipt 55. 

(5) Mordanting, dyeing, and saddening. 

(6) Production of the coloring-matter upon the fiber, as 
in the case of some azo-reds. 

The following are a few typical ways of dyeing; more de- 
tailed statements are given in the articles on the various 
dyestuffs : à 


Reps. 


On Cotton.—(1) The most beautiful red on cotton, Tur- 
key red, is produced by means of alizarin dyed upon an 
alumina mordant. This has been largely superseded by the 
alizarin red, dved frequently as follows: The bleached cot- 
ton is thoroughly impregnated with a water solution of ali- 
zarin assistant (made by the action of sulphuric acid upon 
eastor oil), dried, steamed, mordanted in acetate of alumina, 
dunged with arseniate or phosphate of soda, dyed in an ali- 
zarin bath, again treated with alizarin assistant after thor- 
ouch washing, steamed, and very earefullv washed with 
hot soap. (2) Aniline reds and pinks on cotton mordanted 
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in nut-galls or sumach, followed by a tin or antimony salt. 


(3) Substantive reds produced by benzopurpurin and Congo 
red upon unmordanted cotton, and dyed in a bath contain- 
ing soap or carbonate or phosphate of soda. 

On Wool. (4) Mordant inum and tartarand dve with 
alizarin, (5) Cochineal, with cream of tartar. suimach, and 
fustie. (6) An artificial red (azo-red) in a bath containing 
sulphuric acid and. sulphate of хода. (7) Dink. An asine 
in а bath containing alum. (8) Aniline shades are fixed on 
wool without mordants in acid baths. 

On Silk.—(9) Peach-wood and fustie. followed by red 
spirits, with annatto for scarlets, cochineal and = safflower 
for finer tints. (10) Pink. Safranine or rhodamine in «p 
bath, or an eosine in а soap bath acidulated. (11) Benzi- 
dine reds in a soap bath, or basic anilines, (12) Acid arti- 
ficial reds are applied to silkin a warm bath, slightly acidu- 
lated with acetic, tartaric, or sulphuric acid. 


BLUES. 


On C'offon, —(13) Prussian blue produced by an iron mor- 
dant, followed by ferrocyanide of potassium. (14) Indigo 
vat, a solution of reduced indigo. (15) Azrline blues, Mor- 
dant with sumach or tannin, then a salt of antimony or of 
tin; dye in warm bath. 

On Wool —(16) Prussian blue, as for cotton. (ID Indizo 
extract, with argol and alum. (18) Aniline blue, with sul- 
phurie acid and sulphate of soda. 

On Silk.—(19) Prussian blue, as for cotton. 
extract and alum. 
acid. 


(20) ао 
(21) Anilines, with soap and sulphure 


YELLOWS AND ORANGES. 


On Cofton.—(22) Chromate of lead, produced by bath of 
acetate of lead, followed by biehromate of potassa. (23) The 
chrome yellow is deepened to orange by boiling in Nime- 
water. (24) Mordant with tannin and dye with chrvscidine 
or auramine. (25) Mordant in weak protochloride of tin. 
dye in quercitron bark, fix with protochloride of tin. (26) 
Chrysamine in а bath containing soap or phosphate of soda. 

On Wool.—(27) Mordant in tartar and alum; dve in mix- 
ture of quercitron, sumach or fustic, and red spirits (28) 
Weld, with alum and tartar. (29) Picrie acid. (30) Acid 
coal-tar yellows. (31) Flavine, with atin mordant. Orange, 
(32) Alizarin orange with alumina mordant. (33) Acid ar- 
tificial orange. 

On Silk.—(34) Yellow to orange. Annatto, with alum 
and white soap. (35) Weld, with alum and tarmar. 436) 
Ріспе acid. (87) Artificial neutral and basie yellows and 
oranges in soap baths. (38) Acid artificial yellows in acid 
baths. 

GREENS. 


On Cotton.—39) Dye blue, then yellow with fustie quer- 
citron bark or chrome yellow. (40) Aniline green, on cotton 
mordanted with sumac. | 

On Wool.—(41) Dye yellow with fustie and alum. then 
blue with indigo. (42) For olive, use fustie with lowest, 
madder, and peach-wood, following with copperas. (43i 
Aniline green. (44) Рісгіс acid and indigo carmine, 

On Silk.—(45) Fustie, with sulphate of indigo and alum. 
using logwood and copperas to darken shades. (46) Basic 
artificial greens in a soap bath. (47) Acid aniline green, 
with sulphuric acid or cream of tartar. (48) Picric acid 
and indigo carmine. 


PURPLES, VIOLETS, AND LILACS. 


On Cotton.—({49) Mordant with red spirits, and dve with 
logwood, to which a little red spirits aa acetate of alumina 
have been added. (50) Dye light blue, then redden in og- 
wood with alum. (51) Mordant in sumach. then in red 
spirits, and дуе in logwood. (52) Safflower lavender. Dye 
light blue, then cover with safranine, (53) Dye alizarin an 
a mordant of alumina and oxide of iron. (54) Aniline enl- 
ога. Mordant with sumach, followed by perehloride of tiu 
or tartar emetic. 

Оп Wool.—(55) Cudbear, logwood, barwood, сатум}, or 
peach-wood, with alum. (56) Basie aniline violets in а neu- 
tral or soap bath. (57) Acid violets in acid baths. 

On Silk.—(58) Basic and acid violets, as for wool. 


BLACKS. 


On Cotton.—(59) Sumach, followed by eopperas, then by 
loxwood, then by weak copperas; the color is improved by 
adding fustie and replacing the second Copperas bath by 
acetate of iron. (60) For blue-black precede 59 by the in- 
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digo vat. (61) Aniline black. Impregnate with aniline 
salts and an oxidizing agent. Oxidize by dunging or in an 
oxidizing machine, and treat with bichromate of potash. 
See CALICO-PRINTING, 

On Wool.—(62) Mordant with copperas and blue vitriol, 
then logwood, finally соррегаѕ. (65) Mordant in biehro- 
mate of potassa; hang in the air: dye in logwood, barwood, 
and fustie; sometimes finish in copperas, 

On Silk.—(64) Copperas and logwood repeated: the ad- 
dition of nitrate of iron and fustie improves, (65) For 
blue-black, ауе in Prussian blue and follow with 64. Arti- 
ficial blacks in acid or soup baths. 


DRABS. 


Оп Cotton.—(66) Sumach, followed by weak copperas, 
then fustie, Lima-wood, and logwooed ; raised with alum. 
On Wool.—(67) Madder, peach-wood, logwood, fustic, with 
alum and соррегах, 
On Silk.—(08) Sumach, fustie, and logwood, with cop- 
peras. 
Browns, 


On Cotton. — (81) Catechu brown, Boil in catechu, pass 
through hot bichromate of potassa, wash in hot water con- 
taining a little soap. — (70) Chocolate or French brown, 
Dye in spirit yellow, 25. then in logwood, and raise with 
acetate of alumina, Basic aniline browns on tannin mor- 
dants. : 

On Wool,—(71) Pass through a bath of fustic, madder, 
each, and logwood; then through dilute copperas. (72) 
jath of bichromate of potassa, argol, and alum: then of 
madder, peach, and logwood. (73, 74) Neutral and acid 
eoal-tar browns. 

On Silk.—(15) Neutral and basic coal-tar browns in soap 

baths. (76) Acid coal-tar browns in acid baths. 

For further details, see Sansone's Dyeing: Delmart’s 
KEchtfürberei der losen Wolle; Soxlet's F'ürberei der Baum- 
wolle; Hurst's Silk Dyeing, Printing, and Finishing ; 
Hummel’s Dyeing of Textile Fabrics; and Kertesz's Die 
Anilinfurbstoffe. C. К. CHANDLER. 

Revised by L. M. Norton. 


Dyer, ELIPHALET: jurist; b. at Windham, Conn., Sept. 28, 
1721; graduated at Yale College in 1740, and began to prac- 
tice law in 1745. During the French war (1755) he com- 
manded a Connecticut regiment, and in 1762 he was elected 
a member of council. In 1763 he went to England as agent 
for the Susquehanna Company, and he was a delegate to the 
Stamp Act Congress in 1765. He was a member of Congress 
during the war of Independence. D. in Windham, May 13, 
1307. 

Dyer, Скокок: antiquary and scholar ; b. in London, Mar. 
15.1755. He was educated at Cambridge ; lived by litera 
labor in London after 1792. He edited Valpy's Classics, an 
wrote, besides other works, a History of the University of 
Cambridge (2 vols., London, 1814). D. in London, Mar. 2, 
1841. 


Dyer, Joux: English poet: b. in Aberglasney, Carmar- 
thenshire, in 1700. He was originally a painter, and studied 
art in Italy. He published in 1727 a poem entitled Grongar 
Hill, remarkable for its descriptions of natural scenery. Hav- 
ing taken holy orders in 1740, he obtained the living of Cal- 
thorpe, Leicestershire, which he exchanged for livings in 
Lincolnshire. Among his works are the Ruins of Rome 
(1740) and The Fleece, a didactic poem (1754). D. July 24, 
1798. 

Dyer, WILLIAM TURNER THISTLETON, В, Se., M. A., Ph. D., 
C. M. G.: English botanist; b. July 28, 1843; educated at 
Oxford, King's College, and Halle; Professor of Natural 
History, Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester (18658); 
Professor of Botany, Hoyal College of Science for Ireland 
(1870): assistant director of the Roval Gardens, Kew 
(1879-85); became director (1885). He has published The 
Flora of Middlesex (with Dr. Trimen, 1869) and the English 
translation of Sachs’s Texct-book of Botany (1815). 

CHARLES К. Bessey. 


Dyers’ Broom, called also Woadwaxen. Dyers’ Green- 
weed, and Whin: a low shrub with vellow flowers and 
simple leaves, It is the Genista tinctoria, a European 
leguminous plant now thoroughly naturalized in New jos 
land. It is said to be the genet, the bush which gave its 
name to the Plantagenet family. It was introduced into 
New England for garden cultivation, for its tops were for- 
merly used to make a vellow dye for domestie purposes, It is 
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used in Russia as a preventive to hydrophobia, but it ap- 
pears to be simply a hydragogue cathartic of no great value, 

Dyersburg: city; capital of Dyer co., Tenn. (for location 
of county, see map of Tennessee, ref. 6-B) ; situated on rail- 
wav, and at the head of navigation on Forked Deer river; 76 
miles N, of Memphis: has four churches, fine school, cotton 
compress, sawmills, machine-shop, briek-vard, planing-mills, 
roller flouring-inills, wooden-bow]l factory, cottonseed oil 
mill, electric lights and water-works, Pop, (1880) 1,010; 
(1890) 2.000 ; (1893) estimated, 3.000. 

EDITOR OF “ NEAL'S STATE GAZETTE.” 

Dyersville: town: Dubuque co. Ia. (for location of 
county, see map of Iowa, ref. 4-5) : situated on Ch. and No, 
West. and Il. Cent. railways: 30 miles W. of Dubuque; has 
four churches, and publie and parochial schools. The prin- 
cipal industries are manufacturing and trading, the town 
being one of the best live-stock markets in the State. Pop. 
(1880) 975 ; (1890) 1,272; (15895) 1.301. 

EDITOR or * COMMERCIAL.” 
Dyers’ Weed or Weld. also called Woold and Rocket: 


the Reseda luteola, a European herb of the family Rese- 


dace, naturalized in the vicinity of New York. It con- 
siderably resembles its congener, the mignonette. It is ex- 


tensively cultivated in Holland and France, and to some 
extent in England, and is а valuable yellow dyestuff. Its 
quality is much improved by cultivation. It was formerly 
used in medicine as a sedative, diaphoretic, and diuretic. 

Dyestuffs: bodies used to impart color to textile fibers 
and fabrics, Many colors exist already formed in plants; 
others are produced from colorless bodies by oxidation or 
other processes. Lakes are compounds of coloring-matters 
with metallic oxides, such as Munna the oxides of tin, 
lead, antimony, and barium. They are generally prepared 
from cochineal, alizarin, weld, Brazil-wood, aniline colors, 
ete. (See Lakes.) The following are some of the most im- 
portant dyestuffs of animal and vegetable origin: 

I. ANIMAL Dyes.—Cochineal, the female insect of the 
species Coccus cacti, is by far the most important. lts 
coloring principle is сагтіпіе acid. It коше scarlets 
and crimsons of great brilliancy on silk and wool. Car- 
mine is nearly pure carminic acid. Kermes, kermes grains, 
alkermes is the insect Coccus ilicis, one of the most ancient 
dyes for red shades on silk. Lac is the Coccus lacce,a 
similar insect. The Tyrian purple was obtained from mol- 
lusks, and is no longer used. баз are excrescences produced 
on the leaves and leaf-stalks of the oak by punctures of the 
gall-wasp, made for the purpose of depositing her едиз. 
Their characteristic constituent is tannic acid, which pro- 
duces drabs and blacks with iron salts. They also serve as 
а mordant for some aniline colors, and are the basis of most 
writing-inks. Sepia is the fluid of cuttlefish; it is not used 
as а dye, but as a water-color by artists, Murexide is a 
purple compound produced by the action of nitric acid 
and ammonia on игїє acid from guano; it is no longer used. 

II. VEGETABLE Dvks.— These are extremely numerous, al- 
though only a few are in general use. They are derived 
from different parts of plants: (1) From roots {һе most im- 
portant is madder (Rubia tinctorum), which contains two 
principles, alizarin and purpurin. These bodies produce 
on cotton the most permanent reds, purples, and chocolates, 
which makes them specially applicable for calico-printing. 
Madder appears in commerce in. the form of ground root; 
garancin, the ground root boiled with sulphuric acid and 
washed; and extract, a tolerably pure alizarin. The use of 
madder as а dvestuff has nearly ceased, and it has been re- 
placed by alizarin manufactured artificially from the an- 
thracene of eoal-tar. Munjeet is the Indian madder. Adsanet 
is the Anchusa tinctoria, formerly used for lilac, lavender, 
and purple on silk. Its colors were always fugitive. Bar- 
berry produces a yellow of little importance. Turmeric, the 
tuber of Curcuma tinctoria, or Indian saffron, produces а 
fugitive yellow. It is now chiefly used for yellow lacquers, 
as a test for alkalies, for mixing with curry-powder and 
with mustard, and in dyeing wool. Soorangee is a yellow 
much used in India, (2) Among the more important woods 
are dogwood, containing hematoxylin, extensively used for 
reds, purples, violets, blues, and blacks; Brazil-wood, com- 
prising several species of Cesalpinia, found in Central and 
South America and in Japan, known as Lima, Pernambuco, 
Santa Martha, Peach, Nicaragua, Sapan or Japan, ete. It 
vields а coloring-matter known as brazilin, which produces 
rich reds. Sandal-wood, from Ceylon, and cam wood or bar- 
wood, from Africa, contain santalin, which gives reds, violets, 
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and scarlets. Fustie or yellow wood, is the Morus fincforía 
from the West Indies. Fustet, young fustie, or Hungarian 
yelow wood, is the Rhus eofinus, (35) The only bark of 
special importance is the guereitron from the Quercus fine- 
toria, Which contains quereitron and produces a rich yellow, 
and greens when combined with blue; a pulverized prepara- 
tion made from it is known as florine. Lu-kao, or Chinese 
green, isa green lake prepared by the Chinese from the bark 
of a species of Rhamnus, or buckthorn. (4) Leaves of the 
Rhus coténus are known as sunaech ; they produce a vellow, 
but are. generally used, on account of the tannie acid they 
contain, either as à mordant or to. produce blacks, etc. with 
iron salts. Chee, which gives an orange on cotton, Consists 
of the leaves of Bignonia chica, (5) Flowers, The petals 
of Carthamus Cinetorius constitute safflower. They contain 
a useless yellow coloring-matter, soluble in water, and а 
beautiful pink (eardhamin), soluble in alkalies. Saffron, a 
beautiful yellow dye, consists of the stigmas of Crocus sativus, 
(6) Fruit Persian, French, Turkey, ete., berries are derived 
from several species of Rhamnus. They contain a beautiful 
yellow dye (ehrgsorhamnine) and olive yellow (canthorhain- 
nine) They are used in calico-printing, for paper pulp. and 
for lakes. A nnaffo or eannofío is an extract of the seed- 
pellicles of Bira orellana, lt is used for yellows, oranges, 
and with reds for scarlet. Tt is also emploved for coloring 
butter and cheese, Diri-diri is the pod of the Cresalpinta 
coriaria. Tt contains tannie acid. C'ufeehu, terra japonica, 
and gambir are the extracts prepared from the fruit, wood, 
twigs, and unripe pods of several plants growing in India. 
Their active principle, as well as that of dteedirnd, is a species 
of tannie acid, They are used as mordants, with iron salts 
for drabs and blacks, and in tanning skins; catechu and 
gambir furnish browns. (7) Entire plants. Indéigo from 
various species of the Jadigofera. and woad from the Zsatés 
finetoria, contain a glucoside (indican) which by fermenta- 
tion yields indigo blue (¢adigotine) This color has long 
been used as one of the most permanent blue dyes, Several 
preparations are employed by the dyer: (a) solution of col- 
orless or reduced indigo, with which the cloth or yarn is im- 
preenated, and from which the insoluble blue indigotine is 
precipitated on exposure to the air; (b) in solution in sul- 
phurie acid ах sulpho-purpurie acid, purple blue, or as 
sulpho-indigotie acid, deep blue; (е) as carmine of indigo, 
or extract, the soda compounds of the above-mentioned 
acids, usually the sodium salt of indigo-disulphonie acid. 
It is used for cotton, silk, and wool, and in ealieo-printing. 
Lichens. A variety of lichens vield, by a kind of oxidation, 
a series of products known as archil or orch él, cudbear or 
persto, and Геня. The weeds (from the Canaries, the Pyr- 
ences, ete.) are pulverized and moistened with urine, when 
eertain acids iis contain. are changed to the coloring- 
matter orrein. Archil appears in commerce as a purple 
paste, cudbear as a red powder, litmus as а blue lake. be- 
fore the introduction of the aniline colors the most beautiful 
purples for silk were obtained from archil. Weld, the 
Reseda luleola, contains lutioline, which vields a rich but 
fugitive yellow. — Extracts containing the coloring-matters 
in concentrated form are prepared. from most of the dye- 
woods, and are found in trade in the liquid or solid form, 
IIl. ARTIFICIAL OR CHEMICAL CoLors.—(1) Pigments are 
insoluble metallic compounds, either produced in the varn 
or cloth by successively applying the necessary reagents, or 
attached mechanically to the surface by albumen or other 
adhesive substances, Prussian blue is a ferrocyanide of 
iron: chrome yellow and orange are chromates of lead; 
Schieinfirt green is the aceto-arsenite of Copper; (ui 
gnets yreen is a hydrated oxide of chromium $ «//ramarine 
is a compound of alumina, silica, soda, and sulphur. (2) 
Coal-tar colors which have become equal to if not more im- 
portant than the natural ones. The consumption of these 
colors is rapidly increasing in the tinetorial arts. This en- 
tirely new class of dyestuffs, the creation of modern ehem- 
istry, Is derived from the refuse tar produced. in gas-works 
from bituminous соа The colors belong to four distinct 
series: (и) The aniline series, including the red rosaniline 
salts, the purple, violet, and. blue substitution products de- 
rived from them, the greens, yellows, browns, black and pinks, 
all of which are described under ANILINE COLORS (q.v. (0) 
The phenol or earbolie acid series, including picric acid, 
and other nitro-coloring matters, the eosines, coerulein, ete. 
(See Рикхот, Coors.) (e) The azo-coloring-matters, elirvsoi- 
dine, Bismarck brown, the tropieolins, the numerous wool 
searlets; and the benzidine or tetrazo-colors, (d) Anthra- 
cene series, of which artificial alizarin anthrapurpurin, aliz- 
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arin orange, anthracene blue, ete., are the representatives, 
See ANTHRACENE, ALIZARIN, and MADDER. 

All the important animal and vegetable dvestuffs above 
mentioned are described more fully under their respective 
titles, For fuller information, consult the works on dvemg 
mentioned in the article on DYEING. C. F. CHANDLER. 

Revised by L. M. Norio. 


Dying, or Deathbed, Declarations: in Jaw. statements 
made by a person in the prospect: of impending death with 
regard to the cause of his death. Jn most countries such 
statements can not be received in civil cases as evidence, 
and in eriminal cases only when the cause of death of the 
deceased is the subject of the charge. They must be mad: 
in the firm belief that death will soon follow, must relate te 
facts only, must. be complete and unqualified, and must be 
freely made. They are further subject to the ordinary rules 
of evidence, The theory is that the knowledge of the ар 
proach of death creates an obligation at least equal to that 
of a judicial oath. Revised by Е. STURGES ALLEN. 


Dyke: See Dike. 


Dykes, James Oswarp, D. D.: minister of the Presby- 
terian Church of England; b. іп Port Glasgow, Sectland, 
Aug. 14. 1835; educated at Edinburgh University, New Co- 
lege, Edinburgh, and Heidelberg and Erlangen Universi 
ties, Germany. After two Free Church pastorates in Neo- 
land, and four vears of work as preacher, teacher, and 
editor in Melbourne, Victoria, he settled in London m 1565 
where he was minister of the Regent Square Presbyterian 
church till 1888, when he became principal and. Багы 
Professor in the Theological College of the Presbyteriar: 
Church of England. Besides editing for seme vear the 
British and Foreign Evangelical lFteview. he has рар 
On the Written Word (London, 18688); The Beatifides at 
the Kingdom (1812); The Laws of the Kingdom ОЭ: Te 
Relations of the Kingdom (1874)—these three in one vel 
ume; The Manifesto of the King (1880), From Тепих 
іо Antioch: Sketches of the Primitive Church (d: wh 
ed. 1890); Abraham, the Friend of God (1871: 3d ed. IS: 
Sermons (1882): The Law of the Ten Words (188b; Т 
Gospel according to St. Paul (1888) ; Plain Words on Great 
Themes (1892). WILLIS J. ВЕЕ HER. 


Dynam'eter [contraction of dynamometer; from Gr. 
Bóvajus, power + uérpoy. measure]: an instrument for deter- 
mining the magnifying power of a telescope. This power 
is expressed by the ratio of the solar focal distance of the 
object-glass to the focal distance of the eye-piecc, consid: 
ered as a single lens; and this ratio being the same as the 
ratio of the effective diameter of the object-zlass of the 
telescope to the diameter of the image of the same formel 
at the solar focus and seen through the eye-piece the objet 
of the instrument is to measure the exact: diameter of tes 
image, which ean be either projected on mother-of-pearl «T 
measured by optical means. Ramsden proposed for ths 
purpose the double-image dvnameter, or micrometer, whieh 
is formed by dividing the eve-lens of a positive eyepre* 
into two equal parts, and mounting them so that the di 
vided edges are made to slide along each other by means s 
a fine screw apparatus. Each semi-lens gives а separat 
image; and the distance of the two centers measured 55 
the revolutions of the screw when the borders of the t^ 
images are brought into contact. gives the distance of t 
centers of the images ог the diameter of one of them. 


Dynam'ics: literally and in modern usage, the sic? 
which has for its object the investigation of the laws iv 
principles which govern the action of forces, The scene 
of dynamics may be divided into various branches, each em 
bracing the principles applicable to some special conditions 
of the action of forces or of the bodies acted on, such as tis 
subject of statics, or the equilibrium of forces: the subje! 
of Kinetics, the action of forces in connection with the m= 
tions and changes which they produce ; and the special ар 
plications of both these subjects to bodies in the ssid abe 
flu id states, 
` "he abstract idea of force is derived from our know fede 
and experience in regard to the forces of пасте тач 
tion, inertia, friction, molecular force, muscuiar force, vic 
These forces are so far similar and identical iu their effets 
as to admit of a common measure, and of being subjecto: © 
the same laws and principles, In general they arie fem 
the action of one body on another in such a manner thal 
this action is distributed among all the particles or I ¥ 
erted through a surface, But it is nearly always posible t 
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assume а single force acting through a definite point and in 
a particular direction, which shall be equivalent in its ef- 
fects to such combined or distributed forces, The force of 
gravity, for instance, is an attractive influence exerted be- 
tween two bodies, which ean only be supposed to be exerted 
by the separate particles or molecules of eaeh, and yet a 
single force equivalent to the sum of the attractions of all 
the particles of a body, and acting through its center of 
gravity, is usually assumed to represent the force of gravity. 
A force may thus be regarded as an influence or action be- 
tween two bodies or het ween two molecules of matter which 
requires two elements for its determination—its line of 
action and its magnitude, 

This abstract idea is applicable to all forces, and furnishes 
the starting-point or basis of the system of principles which 
constitutes the science of force, These principles depend 
also on certain axioms of physical science derived from a 
consideration of the nature of forces and their effects: and 
also upon certain geometrical laws involving the relation 
between the magnitudes of forces and motions, and their 
equivalent components. To compare the magnitudes. of 
forees a standard unit or measure must be adopted which 
is applicable to all forees under all ordinary conditions. 
As all standards of measure are arbitrary, such a unit of 
measure may be found in the effects which a given force 
will produce under conditions which permit of the effect 
being measured by some other known standard of measure. 

To explain the standard or unit of force adopted in 
dynamical science. it will be necessary to explain just what 
is understood by the mass of a body. If we suppose (for 
the purpose of this explanation only) that the ultimate par- 
ticles or molecules of all substances are the same, and that 
we may designate by the term density the degree of prox- 
imity of the particles of any body to each other, then the 
number of particles in a given rolume may be taken to de- 
note the mass of the body—i. e. this number would repre- 
sent the quantity of matter in the body. This quantity of 
matter or mass has important properties as regards force, 
First, the action of the force of gravity upon the body fs 
directly proportional to the mass; and this mass possesses 
a peculiar power of resistance to any force which acts to 
change its condition in respect to motion. It is inert. as 
regards any power in itself to change, but a foree of resist- 
anee js ltl with the action of an impressed force. 
T'he truth of this principle is so well established that the 
following relation between an impressed force, the mass of 
a body free to move without resistance (other than its 
inertia), and the velocity which is produced in a unit of 
time, has the foree of a scientific axiom. This relation 
may be stated as follows: The velocity produced in a body 
free to move without resistance in a unit of time will be di- 
rectly proportional to the intensity or amount of the impressed 
force. and inversely proportional to the mass of the bod y. 
In algebraic symbols, if v be the velocity, F the force, and 
M the mass, the relation will be expressed by the equation 
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К 
rat. From this is determined the value of the force 
Е = М" If the mass M be that of a given volume of some 
substance assumed as а standard. the unit of force may be 
assumed to be that foree which will produce a given velocity 
—the unit of velocity, for iustance—in a unit of time. This 
is an absolute unit of force, and serves as & universal meas- 
ure. Another measure adopted is more specific, but not an 
invariable standard. It is, however, that in most common 
use, and is perhaps the most universally understood as the 
standard of meusure for forces. 1f the force Е, instead of 
being any force, be taken as the foree of gravitation, the 
total attraction of the earth at a given place on the mass M 
will be what is commonly called the weight of the body ; 
representing this by W. we shall have W = Mv, If the 
same standard mass be chosen as before, the weight of this 
mass may be taken as the unit of force. Such a unit has 
been generally adopted for different natioual standards, 
For English measures the mass M is that of a piece of plat- 
inum carefully preserved, the weight of which is called 1, 
or 1 Ib, This weight will differ for different latitudes, be- 
cause the force of attraction of the earth varies with the 
latitude, and hence this measure is not absolute in its char- 
acter. but it is convenient for use, and is generally employed 
in ordinary ealeulations and transactions involving weight 
measure and the stress of materials in English measures. 
In electricity and magnetism the absolute unit forms the 
bases of computations, lf any mass be allowed to fall 
under the influence of gravity, the velocity generated in 








one second may be determined experimentally, and the 
equation W = Mr will give the relation between the weight, 
mass, and velocity under these circumstances. In the lati- 
tude of London this velocity is 3272 feet approximately; so 


that — = M. The mass of a body is thus found by divid- 
Ly] 


wo 

ing the weight by 32:2, The unit of force, for British meas- 
ures, may therefore be said to he one pound avoirdupois, 
and the mass of the body may be found by dividing the 
weight by the number 32:2; these quantities representing 
British measures referred to the latitude of London, The 
corresponding French unit of force is 1 kilog., equivalent to 
about 2:2 British units, 

A foree being fully represented hv its magnitude, direc- 
tion, and point of application, the first problems in order in 
the action of impressed force relate to the laws of equilib- 
rium, or the rules for finding the resultant of any number 
of forces acting on a body. If the lines of direction of the 
forces all pass through the same point, the resultant may be 
found by the application of the geometrical theorem called 
the parallelogram of forces, If two forces act upon one 
point, and portions of their lines of direction be taken to 
represent the magnitude of the forces, their resultant, or а 
single force equivalent to the action of the two, will be rep- 
resented by the diagonal of the parallelogram constructed 
on the lines of the other two. By counting the forces which 
act ona point two and two, and repeating the process, a 
single resultant for all may be found. Or, to determine 
graphically the resultant. from the extremity.of the line 
representing one of the forces draw a line parallel to the 
direction of any other force, of a length representing the 
magnitude of this force; then from the extremity of this 
last. line draw another, parallel to and equivalent to another 
force, and so on; the nal resultant will be a line drawn 
from the extremity of the last line to the origin, or point of 
application ; if this line is zero, then the forces are in equi- 
librium. . If the forces do not all act on one point in the 
body, the conditions of equilibrium require that the action 
of the forces shall be such that they not only produce no 
motion of the body in a straight line, but there must be no 
unbalanced effort to turn the body about any line as an 
axis. 

The moment of a force in reference to an axis is the 
product of the intensity of the foree into the perpendicular 
distance of its line of aetion from that axis. 

Several special cases may be considered as leading to the 
most general case of the equilibrium of any number of forces 
acting upon a rigid body in any direction. 

1. To find the resultant of two parallel forees acting in 
the same direction, divide any line across their cominon 
direction into parts inversely proportional to the magni- 
tudes of the forces; the point of applieation of the resultant 
may thus be found, and its magnitude will be equal to the 
sum of the magnitudes of the two forces. <A third force 
equal and opposed to this resultant will produce equi- 
librium. 

2. The resultant of any number of parallel forces acting 
in one plane and in the same direction may be found by 
first ünding the resultant of two, then the resultant of this 
with a third, and во on. 

3. For any number of parallel forees not in one plane, 
the conditions of equilibrium require that the algebraic sum 
of the forces shall be equal to zero, and the algebraic sum 
of the moments of the forces in reference to any two rect- 
angular axes in the plane; that is the combined action of 
the forces must produce neither a motion of translation nor 
of rotation. 

4. Two equal parallel and contrary forces not acting 
on the same point produce a couple which has no single 
resultant. 

5. When а system of forces acts in various directions and 
on various points of a rigid body, if three axes be assumed 
at right angles to each other, each of the forces may be re- 
placed by three. component forces in the direction of these 
axes, The components of each force being found by mul- 
tiplving the magnitude of the foree by the cosine of the 
angle which its line of action makes with the direction of 
the component (a process which depends on the theorem of 
the parallelogram of forces), then the conditions of equi- 
librium of the system are that the algebraic sums of the 
components in the directions of the three axes shall be zero, 
and also the algebraic sums of the moments of the forees in 
reference to these axes must be zero, 

The application of these principles to find the centers of 
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gravity of various lines, surfaces, and solids is made by sup- 
posing the body to be divided into small elementary por- 
tions, and these portions to be acted on by the parallel forces 
of gravity acting on each. In a corresponding manner the 
center of pressure of fluids resting upon surfaces may be 
found, 

The various cases of equilibrium when no other forces act 
on a body than the force of gravity, and the pressure be- 
tween the bodv and fixed supports, constitute & large class 
of problems which occur in the applications of dynamies to 
engineering ; the stresses and strains which are produced in 
the pieces of a structure being the principal objects for cal- 
eulation. In the action of forces bero motion is produced, 
the elements of time, space, and velocity enter into the dis- 
cussion, as well as the mass of the body acted on. 

The three fundamental axioms or truths on which the 
science of dynamics principally rests are: 

1. Everv body continues in its state of rest or of uni- 
form motion until compelled by impressed forces to change 
its state. 

2. Change of motion is proportional to the resultant of 
the impressed forces, and takes place in the direction of the 
straight line in which that resultant acts. 

3. There can be no action of a force without a contrary 
and equal reaction. 

The work of a force is the product obtained by multiply- 
ing the intensity of the force by the space passed over by its 
point of application. 

According to the above axioms or fundamental principles, 
the effort of any force must be opposed by an equal and 
contrary effort from some other force. In cases of bodies 
free to move under the influence of any force, a portion of 
the resistance to the external force is always supplied by the 
inertia of the body. If no other foree acts upon the body 
than the force which produces the motion, the whole of the 
resistance will be supplied by inertia, and the en 
which has been employed, F— Mr, gives the relation between 
the force and the resistance in terms of the mass dnd veloc- 
ity. The quantity Mv, called by some writers quantity of 
motion, and by others momentum, may be interpreted as 
implving that this is the measure of a force which, acting 
for a unit of time upon the mass (M), generates the velocity 
v. If the force continue to act on the body so as to acceler- 
ate the velocity, the work of the impressed force must be 
equivalent to the work of the resistance during any given 
time or through any given space. А body moving, for 
instance, with & velocitv v, and having by the action of an 
impressed foree its velocity changed to v', the change of 
momentun will be M.(v—v). The force necessary to pro- 


duce this change in the time ¢ will be FIM If dur- 
ing this time we A n the body to have passed with а 
uniformly accelerated velocity over the space s, the work of 
the force F will be Fs. But the space s is equal to the mean 


velocity multiplied by the time, or equal to DE and we 
have ; x 
VEY 
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Tf the body start from rest, the initial velocity will be 0, and 
we shall have 
Me”? 
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The same may be proved whether the impressed force is 
constant or variable; and the important principle is thus 
established that the product of the mass of & body multi- 
plied by half the square of the velocity with which the body 
Is moving. is equivalent to the work of the impressed force 
which produees this velocity in the body. And generally & 
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change in the value of - y is always equivalent to the work 
12 


4M 
of the force which produces the change. The quantity ^5— 


is called //ving force, and sometimes actual energy of the 
body, because a body moving with the velocity v will always 
: ; Mi? 
require the expenditure of the work represented by = y~ to 
м 
bring it to rest, 

In enses where external resistances act on the body in op- 
position to the Impressed force, the work of the resistance, 
added to the work of inertia, will be equivalent to the work 
of the impressed. force, This gives rise to a very simple 
enumeration of the laws of all machines—viz., the work of 
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the effort or prime mover must always, during апу interval 
of time, be equal to the total work of the resistances added 
to the actual energy or living force accumulated in the 
moving pieces, If during а given period the living force of 
any piece is alternately increased and diminished, the quan- 
tities of energy stored and re-stored may Just equalize each 
other; and such a piece may be emploved simply for the 
purpose of storing up and restoring work, as а regulator, 
Lhe common fly-wheel is such a piece in machinery. 

If a body has a rotary motion about any axis, the actual 
energy or living force due to the rotation is expressed in 
terms of the angular velocity and the moment of inertia of 
the body with reference to the axis. If the angular velocity 
be represented by a, the actual energy due to rotation will be 


5-1; the moment of inertia I being found by means of 


te 

what is called the radius of gyration, which is that radius or 
distance in a rotating body the square of which is the mean 
of the squares of the distances of the particles of the beis 
from the axes. For the fly-wheel this radius is approx- 
imately equal to the mean radius of the rim. 

When a body in motion is constrained to move in a curve, 
the force which causes it to deviate at each instant from the 
tangent is found by multiplying the mass by the square of 
the velocity, and dividing by the radius of curvature. The 
deviating force is equal and opposite to the influence which 
tends to draw the body away from the axis, the centrifugal 
force, and hence the centrifugal force is always proportions. 
to the square of the velocity, and inversely as the radius of 
curvature. 

In the application of the laws of dynamics to fluids the 
principle of living force holds true as for solids. Every 
fluid mass in motion has a living force proportional to the 
mass, multiplied by the square of the velocity. 

The force of heat is derived from the same general drv- 
namical law. It has been demonstrated that the molecules 
of all bodies have а constant vibratory motion, and the 
molecules having weight, the energy exerted when a bedv i> 
cooled is equivalent to the expenditure or change of living 
force; and when a body is heated, the vibratory motion of 
the particles being increased in velocity, living force or 
actual energy is stored. 

The property of matter which is called inertia, by virtue 
of which masses in motion possess a force which is appn- 
priately called living force, is of great importance in the 
economy of machines, and of special importance also te liv- 
ing beings. In nearly АП motions of animals this — 
acts to aid the muscles in the execution of particular 
movements, which would otherwise be йр by 
fatiguing exertions, and would often be otherwise imprac- 
ticable. | 

The demonstrations and applications of the various prin- 
ciples which have been enunciated, with their secondary con- 
sequences, usually occupy entire volumes. Works of tiss 
character have generally been entitled works on mechanics, 
and are often divided into two subjects or parts, statics and 
dynamics, but the tendency of Шоп writers is to exclude 
the word mechanics from definitions connected with abstenir! 
science, and to employ the term dynamics to designate the 
whole science of force. W. P. TROWBRIDGE 


Dynamic Units: units for measuring forces and their 
effects. The simple unit of force has been defined unser 
Dynamics. A unit of work combines two elements—vz. 
force acting, and space through which it acts: and is th 
product of a unit of force and a unit of distance. Suchi 
the foot-pound, which is the work done in raising | 
lb. 1 foot; ог the kilogrammetre, the work done in га 
ing 1 kilog. 1 meter. А unit of power, or of rate of work- 
ing, involves the additional consideration of time. И 5 
a definite amount of work conventionally fixed upon for pur- 
pes of comparison as the work of a unit of time. Thus the 
1Yorse- power, the unit of rate commonly uged in the U, ®. m 
estimating the performance of machines, is 540 foor-pounds 
p second, or 33,000 per minute. The cAeral-vapenr (French 

orse-power) is 75 kilogrammétres per second, or 400 per 
minute; equal to 5424 foot-pounds per second, or 322590 рТ 
minute, nearly—a little less than the former. 

W. P. TROWBRIDGE. 

Dynamite: See Exprosives, 

Dynamite-gun: a gun for throwing dynamite. An vx 
perimental gun for this purpose was made in New York ety 
and tried at Fort Hamilton in Apr. 1584. The gun cen 
sisted of a tube 40 feet long and one-eighth of an inch thick, 
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with a bore 4 inches in diameter, connected with a large steel 
cylinder supplied with compressed air by a steam-engine. 
The target was 8 feet by 10, 1} miles distant, and the proj- 
ectile first used was 22 Ib. in weight and loaded with sand in- 
stead of dynamite; afterward two shots were discharged 
loaded with fulminate of mercury. Neither of the shells ex- 
ploded until it struck the earthworks, and both penetrated 4 
or 5 feet into the earth. The experiment, which was conducted 
by Col. John Hamilton and Lieut. E. L. Zalinski, was entire- 
ly successful. On Mar. 26, 1887, a projectile of 146 1b., and 
containing 50 Ib. of dynamite and nitro-glycerine, was dis- 
charged from a gun of 8-inch bore, thrown about a mile, and 
exploded under water in New York harbor. For illustra- 
tion and further information, see ORDNANCE. 


Dynamo-electric Machine (usually called simply dy- 
namo): a machine for the transformation of mechanical ener- 
gy into electrical energy, or vice versa. Machines of the latter 
class are usually called electric motors. Fundamentally, in a 
dvnamo-eleetrie machine an electric current is generated by 
the rotation of conductors in the presence of a magnetic 
field, or by the mechanical variation of magnetism embraced 
by electric conductors. 
А conductor carrying 
electric current in a mag- 
netic field is acted on by 
& foree tending to move 
the conductor across the 
field at right angles to the 
direction of magnetiza- 
tion. An electric conduc- 
tor, when moved across a 
magnetic field, has an 
electromotive force pro- 
duced in it that causes an 
electric current in the conductor in a direction opposite to 
the motion. Fig. 1 shows the relations of the direction of 
magnetic lines of force, motion of a conductor, and induced 
current. Fig. 2 gives one an idea of a simple dynamo. The 
quadrangular conductor 
is rotated in the field of a 
magnet. The right con- 
ductor of the quadrangle 
is moving down through 
the field, and has there- 
fore an electromotive 
force developed in it that 
tends to cause & current 
toward the pullev, while 
the left conductor is mov- 
ing up through the mag- 
netic field across the lines 
of force in an opposite di- 
rection, and has therefore 
an electromotive force de- 
veloped in it that will 
cause a current away from 
the pulley as indicated by 
the arrows. The result 
of the two electromotive 
forces is to produce a cir- 
culating current in the 
quadrangle. This con- 
tinues while the conduc- 
tors, as the quadrangle rotates, are moving across the field 
or “cutting lines of force”; but when the quadrangle is at 
right angles to the lines of force, the conductors no longer 
cut across the lines of 
force, but for the time be- 
ing are moving parallel 
to them. At this point, 
therefore, no electromo- 
tive force is produced in 
the conductors, and the 
current in the quadrangle 
is zero. As the rotation 
continues, the conduetors 
have exchanged positions 
in their relation to the 
magnetic field. The right- 
hand conductor in Fig. 2 
f is now on the left hand, 
and moving up across the lines of force, whereas it was go- 
ing down before. This reversal of relations produces a 
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corresponding reversal of the electromotive forces in the 
conductors, and therefore a reversal of the current in the 
quadrangle. The current then during one half of the revo- 
lution is in one direction, and in the opposite direction dur- 
ing the other half. Bv a continuous rotation we have thus 
produced an alternating 
current in the quadrangle. 
We may open the quad- 
rangłe at any point, and 
extend the ends thus pro- 
duced by means of me- 
tallie conductors to two 
insulated metallie rings 
upon whieh press station- 
ary insulated metallic 
brushes, as illustrated in 
Fig. 3. From these brush- 
es insulated conducting 
wires may extend to any 
point, and there be joined 
through an apparatus for 
utilizing the electric current. Tf the conductor leading from 
the brushes be joined through a galvanometer, its needle 
will be deflected first in one direction and then in the other 
as the rotation of the quadrangle continues. By joining 
the ends of the quadrangle each to semicircular rings, thus 
forming а * two-part’ commutator ” (see Fig. 4), the current 
in the cireuit external to the quadrangle will always be in 
the same direction, but fluctuating in amount. 

Practical dynamo-electric machines are constructed and 
operated on the principles just described ; the field is made 
greater and more intense, while the two conductors forming 
a single turn are replaced by many turns. There are two 
great classes, direct-current and alternating-current gen- 
erators. The former includes all dynamos for the production 
of electromotive force and current that are of the same 
sign or direction at all instants. "The latter includes all 
machines for the production of “alternating " electromotive 
forces and currents that for one short interval of time exist 
with one sign or direction and for the next instant exist 
with the opposite sign or direction. Usually the electro- 
motive forces, and therefore the currents that are induced 
in the active conductors, are alternating, as in the simple 
dynamo described above. In direct-current dynamos the 
two-part commutator of the simple dynamo is replaced by 
one of many parts; each part is connected to the end of 
one generating coil, or to the end of one generating coil and .. 
the beginning of the next. In alternate-current dynamos 
the generating coils or conductors are connected in series, 
and the remaining terminals are connected to rings (as in 
Fig. 3), when the coils instead of the magnets constitute the 
moving parts ; and when the coils are stationary their ter- 
minals are connected to binding posts. The alternating 
current is taken off by means of insulated conductors from 
the rings or binding posts, as the case may be. In all but 
the smallest dynamos the electric current is used for 
establishing the magnetie fields in which the conductors 
move. This is done by encircling the magnetic circuit with 
numerous turns of insulated copper wire, carrying current. 
The product of the current in ampéres into the number of 
turns thus applied is the number of ampére-turns, The 
magnetomotive force of each A Is 1:257 in centi- 
meter-gramme-second units, so that 795'0 ampére-turns set 
up in air a magnetization of 1.000 lines per sq. centimeter 
through a distance of 1 centimeter, or 313:2 ampére-turns 
will set up in air 1.000 lines per sq. inch through a distance 
of 1 inch. Cast-iron, wrought-iron, and steel castings are 
used to make up the greater part of the magnetic circuit in 
dynamo-electric machines. For magnetic densities below 
10,000 lines per sq. centimeter in cast iron and 18,000 lines 
per sq. centimeter in wrought-iron and steel castings the 
number of am pére-turns required to set up a given magnetic 
density through a given distance is far less than for air. 
Relations between the magnetic densities in lines per sq. 
centimeter and ampére-turns requisite to set up such mag- 
netie densities through a distance of 1 centimeter for cast- 
iron, wrought-iron, and steel castings are given in tbe dia- 
grams of Fig. 5. 

In all dynamo-electric machinery the collection of parts 
in which the electrical energy is generated is called the 
armature. The collection of parts utilized in providing the 
magnetic field is called the field. In Fig. 6 the portions of 
the field from which the magnetism enters the armature are 
called the poles; those about which the current circulates 
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for setting up the magnetism are called the field cores: the 
portion that joins the field cores together at their extremi- 
ties opposite the poles is called the yoke; the windings on 
the cores through which the excitation current is set up are 
called the field coils. In general the construction of the 
magnetic circuits of direct-current dynamos necessitates the 
use of laminated iron cores in the armature for the purpose 
of lessening the reluetance of the magnetie circuit. The 
lamination is accomplished by building up the coresewith 
insulated iron disks about :015 inch in thickness, and 
arranged parallel to the lines of magnetic force. Iron wire 
is occasionally used for building up armature cores. The 
lamination prevents the loss of energy that otherwise would 
occur through the parasitic currents that are formed in 
solid iron when rotated in a magnetic field. The space іп 
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the magnetic cireuit occupied by air sand non-magnetic ma- 
terials is called the air-gap. "The distance between the sur- 
face of the armature core and that of the poles is known as 
one-half the depth of the air-gap. The magnetic density 
varies in different parts of the circuit and with different 
materials. Cast-iron field cores are worked at 6,000 or 7,000 
lines per 4 centimeter; yokes at 5,000 lines per sq. centi- 
meter; and poles at 3,000 lines per sq. centimeter; field 
cores, poles, and yokes made of wrought-iron or steel cast- 
ings are worked at 14,000 to 16,000 lines, 7,000 lines, and 
12,000 lines per sq. centimeter respectively. The magnetic 
density in the air-gap varies in different makes and sizes 
of machines from 8,000 to 7,000 and sometimes 10,000 lines 
per sq. centimeter. Two classes of iron cores are used in 
armatures, depending upon the method of winding the con- 
ductors. Those of the one class are solid cylinders, usually 
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longer than their own diameter; those of the other class are 
hollow cylinders, generally shorter than their own diameter. 
The first ure used in drum-armatures, and the second in 
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Gramme ring-armatures. Disk-armatures are seldom pro- 
vided with iron cores. Drum-armature cores are operated in 
poe at magnetic densities varying from 5,000 to 10,000 
ines per sq. centimeter, while ring-armature cores at the 
point of maximum density are generally operated at from 
12,000 to 18,000 lines per sq. centimeter. Because of the per- 
meability of the air which everywhere surrounds the field 
ofthe dynamo, quite a considerable portion of magnetism that 
is set up through the yoke and field cores by the exciting 
coils leaks by the armature. The ratio of the magnetization 
through the field, Me, to the magnetization through the arma- 


ture, M, or M is the coefficient of magnetic leakage, or y- 


А 
This ratio is generally about 1:4, so that in such cases the 
field cores and yokes must be proportioned so as to accom- 
modate 1:4 times the number of lines of magnetism that are 
needed through the armature. The following is an expres- 
sion for determining the number of ampére-turns that is 
requisite to set up а given amount of magnetism through 
the armature: 





|. Hr x Le Hy x Ly H, x Lp H. x Ls ag x Lee, 
T.C-— 7195; * 1957 1:357; * 1357 ^" 135; 
Where 


TwC is the number of ampére-turns, 

Вь the magnetic density in the air-gap, 

Hr, Hy, Hp, H, the magnetomotive forces obtained from the 
above diagrams for setting up through а distance of 1 
em. the corresponding magnetic densities in the field and 
armature cores, poles, and yoke, 

Le, Ly, Lp, La, — Lag the distances in centimeters through 
which are set up the respective magnetic densities in the 
field cores, yoke, poles, armature core, and air-gap. 

The magnetic density in any part of the magnetic circuit 


is 5 where M is the total number of lines and S the cross- 


section in square centimeters at that point. 

In the armatures of direct-current machinery, conductors, 
or groups of conductors, called sections or coils, have their 
terminals attached to in- 
sulated bars arranged cy- 
lindrically or annularly, 
forming the commutator, 
To obtain a direct current 
it is necessary for the ar- 
mature to rotate with ref- 
erence to the brushes or 
field, or vice versa. The 
former method is usually 
adopted, since in practice 
the brushes must осса- 
sionally be adjusted while 
the dynamo is in opera- 
tion, With alternators either the field or armature mav ro- 
tate. In direct-current dynamos there are two classés of 
armatures, open coil and 
closed coil The latter 
are used much more gen- 
erally than the former. 
In open - coil armatures 
there is one commutator 
bar for each terminal of 
& coil that is brought to 
the commutator; while in 
closed-coil armatures there 
are two coil terminals, 
usually the end of one 
coil and the beginning of the next, for everv commutator 
bar. Figs. 7 and 8 illustrate the two methods of commu- 
tating the current. In open-coil armatures the terminals 
of one coil, or two or more 
joined in series, are con- 
nected to opposite com- 
mutator bars. While the 
coils are passing through 
the magnetic field, and are 
therefore active in pro- 
ducing ап electromotive 
force, their commutator 
bars are passing under the 
brushes; at the same time 
the idle coils are cut out of the clreuit altogether, This 
method of commutating the current has been found to be 
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especially adapted to the generation of small currents at 
high voltages, such as are used for are lighting. In the 
closed-coil armatures, as seen in Fig. 8, one-half of the coils 
or sections are constantly in multiple with the other half. 
Each set produces the same electromotive foree as the other, 
which therefore is the full electromotive force of the gen- 
erator, and being in multiple are each furnishes half of the 
current. 

Either open or closed coil armatures are still further distin- 
guished as Gramme ring and drum armatures. In Gramme 
ring-armatures the core is in the form of a ring or cylinder, 
and the coils are wound on this core, as shown in Fig. З, In 
drum-armatures the core is like a drum or solid cylinder. 
Fig. 9 gives adiagram of a drum-armature winding for a 
two-pole dynamo, The following expression is used in de- 
signing direct-current closed-coil armatures: 

Bag х М. x Le x x p 
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Where 
; = the electromotive force generated, 

N.= the number of conductors on the surface of the arma- 
ture, 

Ге =the length in centimeters of the portion of each con- 
ductor that is active in cutting lines of force, 

v == (һе linear velocity in centimeters per second of the 
conductor, 

р =the percentage of the armature circumference covered 
by ilie poles, 

k =the number of circuits in parallel. 

The maximum allowable current that an armature may 
furnish is limited only by the maximum heating effects that 
may be permitted. Heating effects in armatures are pro- 
duced by hysteresis and Foucault current losses in the re- 
volving iron cores, and by the resistance of the copper con- 
ductors. Cotton-covered, varnished wires, as used In arma- 
tures, will stand a safe allowable rise of temperature of 70? 
C. above ordinary temperatures. At this rise of temperature 
the output of an armature is generally determined. In well- 
made armatures 30° of this rise is produced by the heat de- 
veloped in the core, and the remaining 40? by the current 
in the COE conductors. With this performance the cross- 
section of the copper conductors is generally about 450 cir- 
cular mils per ampère. Direct-current dynamos аге built 
in — to produce either a constant electromotive force 
and variable current or a constant current and variable 
electromotive force. The former are known as constant- 
potential and the latter as constant-current dynamos, In 
all direct-current dynamos the field is produced by a cur- 
rent generated in the armature. In constant potential dy- 
namos the field is wound with fine wire and the terminals 
are connected to the brushes at the commutator, as shown in 
Fig. 6. A small current is thus obtained from the arma- 
ture or shunted from the main current. Such a machine is 
called a shunt dynamo. The field exciting current is varied 
by means of an adjustable resistance. Every variation of 
field current produces a corresponding variation of the 
amount of magnetization through the armature, and of the 
electromotive force generated. Ata given speed the rela- 
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tion between the exciting current and the electromotive 
force generated is called the internal characteristic of a dy- 
namo. The relation at a given speed between the electro- 


motive force at the brushes and the current delivered by a 
dynamo is called the external characteristic. The diagrams 
in Fig. 10 give the external and internal characteristics of a 
shunt machine, having an output of 100 ampères at 110 
volts and а speed of 1,500 revolutions per minute. These 
characteristics are to a dynamo what an indicator-card is to 
a steam-engine. They are of great assistance in determin- 
ing whether the dynamo has been properly constructed, and 
whether it is properly operated. Frequently heavy turns of 
wire are wound about the fleld, and through these the main 
current produced by the armature passes; by this means 
more magnetization is produced through the armature as the 
current output increases, enabling the armature to produce 
a higher electromotive force to compensate for any natural 
falling off of the electromotive force due to the resistance 
of the armature, increased reluctance of the field due to the 
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magnetic action of the current in the armature, or falling 
off of the speed of the prime mover. Such machines are 
called compound dynamos. Machines in which the field is 
produced entirely by means of turns through which the 
main current of the armature passes are called series dy- 
namos. These are generally used for the production of a 
constant current and variable electromotive force. There 
are two methods for constant current regulation, giving rise 
to two classes of constant-current dvnamos. In the one 
class the constant current produced by the armature cir- 
culates through the field for all electromotive forces, the 
magnetization through the armature remains constant, and 
the electromotive force is varied by automatically shiftin 

the brushes at the commutator. In these machines the fal 
of magnetic potential between the pole faces is just equal to 
the magnetomotive force of the ampére-turns on the arma- 
ture in the diameter occupied by the brushes. "There is no 
magnetization in the armature along the diameter of the 
brushes, so that in any position the brushes are on a neutral 
point, and eurrent may be taken off without sparking or 
disruptive effects. The electromotive force is a maximum 
when the brushes are at right angles to the field and coin- 
eident with the normal diameter of cominutation, and it is 
zero when the brushes are parallel to the field or at right 
angles to the normal diameter of commutation. In the 
other class the brushes remain almost in a fixed position; 
the requisite variation of electromotive force is produced by 
varying the magnetization through the armature. This is 
accomplished by varying the current through the field- 
winding, by automatically changing the resistance of a con- 
ductor that is connected in multiple are with it. 

The fields of direct-current dynamos are distinguished by 
the number of their poles, as two poles, four poles, six poles, 
ete. Open-coil armatures are used only with two-pole fields. 
Armatures for the multipolar fields have hollow cylindrical 
cores that may have either Gramme or drum windings. In 
the Gramme windings for multipolar fields there are as 
many sets of coils in multiple with each other as there are 
poles, while in drum windings there are generally but two. 

‘he two styles of winding are illustrated in Figs. 11 and 12. 
Multipolar dynamos are usually built as shunt or compound 
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generators for constant potential and variable current. The 
multipolar forms possess certain great advantages over the 
bipolar forms for the large sizes of generators. Chief among 
these are slow speed and great output per pound of material 
used in construction. 

Alternate-current dynamos are used extensively for elec- 
tric lighting. They are generally made to develop electrical 
energy in the form of high 
alternating electromotive 
forces and correspondingly 
small currents. In this 
form large amounts of elec- 
trical energy may be trans- 
ferred to great distances 
with little loss by the use 
of comparatively small con- 
ductors. At distant points 
where lights are needed 
the electrical energy is 
changed by means of a 
TRANSFORMER (q. t.), & re- 
versed induction coil, from 
the form of high electro- 
motive force and small cur- 
rent to that of the low electromotive force required to oper- 
ate incandescent lamps, with & corresponding increase of 
current. Transformation by means of the induction coil 
can only be effected witt alternate-current energy. Two 
succeeding alternations of electromotive force or current 
are known as а complete period or cycle. Alternators are 
generally built and operated at from 40 to 130 periods per 
second, and at eleetromotive forces from 1,000 to 10,000 
volts. When higher voltages are required the alternate- 
current energy is developed at lower electromotive forces, 
and then raised by means 
of transformers. Alterna- 
tors vary greatly in design 
and construction. There 
are two great classes—those 
with and those without iron 
cores in their armature. 
Fig. 13 illustrates an alter- 
nator with a revolving iron- 
cored armature, Thearma- 
ture is wound with as 
many coils as there are 
poles, and produces as 
many alternations per rev- 
olution as there are poles, 
or half as many periods. 
One of these alternators 
with ten poles making 1.200 revolutions per ‘minute will 
»roduee, therefore, 100 periods per second. The iron cores 
in alternator armatures dissipate considerable energy, even 
when well laminated and made of the best wrought iron. 
It is for this reason that. many alternators are built without 
iron armature cores. They are generally disk-like in form, 
and must be made as thin as possible, in order that too 
many ampére-turns may not be needed on the field for pro- 
ducing the necessary degree of magnetization through the 
air gap which the armature occupies. The field of alterna- 
tors is usually excited by means of current generated in а 
sinall auxiliary direct-current dynamo. 

The commercial efficiency of a dynamo is the per cent. of 
energy given up to it in the mechanical form that is received 
from it in the electrical form, Well-made dynamos have a 
commercial efficiency of 90 per cent. American dynamos 
average in weight 100 lb, to the electrical horse-power out- 
put. 

The following are the most important facts in connection 
with the history of the dynamo. Faraday in 1831 discovered 
the electro-dynamie. induction of currents. Jacob Brett in 
1848 suggested the use of the induced currents for inereas- 
ing the strength of the magnets used in inducing them. 
Dr. Werner Siemens in 1855 developed the Siemens shuttle 
armature, by which greatly augmented effects were obtained. 
Pacinotti in 1864 gave us the first modern armature with a 
commutator and conneeted conductors, that made possible 
the generation of an unfluctuating current by mechanical 
means. Gramme іп 1871 produced the ring-armature with 
its commutator, substantially as used to-day. In 1873 
Hefner Alteneck gave us the modern drum-armature. From 
this time on dynamo-eleetrie machinery has enlisted the 
serious thought and attention of & host of engineers, by 
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DYSENTERY 


whose combined efforts it is rapidly being brought to a high 
stage of development. ARRIS J. Ryax. 


Dynamom'eter [from Gr. 8óvajus, power + pérpor, Moat 
ure]: an instrument or apparatus for measuring energy ex- 
erted or work performed. Any contrivance may be so called 
which indicates the intensity of a force used to produce 
motion. The work done is found by multiplying the mean 
effort thus indicated into the n passed over by the роги 
where the force is applied. dynamometer may recon] 
only the intensities of the force, space being ascertained in- 
dependently, or it may record both force and distance trav- 
ersed, А spring attached to a plow-beam may, by suit- 
able mechanism, be made to record the varying force of 
traction, and thus become a dynamometer. The mean fore 
shown by it, multiplied into the length of the furrow, will 
give the work of the animals drawing the plow. Prony* 
friction dynamometer is the form most easily applied to re- 
volving shafts. А flexible band, enveloping either the shaft 
or à drum turning with it, resists the driving force by its 
friction. The resistance is measured by a weight required 
to keep the band from turning with the shaft, and thi 
weight, multiplied by the circular distance through whick 
it would have been carried in a given time if it had revolved 
with the shaft, gives the work of the prime-mover. Піп 
torsion dynamometer measures the force — to a shaft 
by the torsion caused by such force in the shaft itself. Ths 
dynamometer was an ingenious device, but has not bees 
applied to any extent in practice. The torsion dynamor- 
eter and the spring dynamometer are best suited to meas 
ure variable forces, but there are instruments of this class 
in which force is measured by the resistance of fluids driven 
through small apertures. For measuring the work of fluid 
pressure, the steam-engine indicator is the dynamometer in 
common use. In this the pressure of the fluid upon а smal! 
piston is resisted by a spiral spring. А pencil which moves 
with the piston traces upon a moving slip of paper a curve 
of which the ordinates give the pressure, while a straight 
line perpendicular to these shows the distance passed by the 
surface pressed. The mean pressure multiplied by this dis 
tance gives the work done. Transmission dynamometers 
are intended to measure work transmitted ; as, for exainpie, 
the work transmitted by belts. W. P. TROWBRIDGE. 


Dyne: the absolute unit of force. (See Dynawics: al 
Units.) Forces are measured by means of the motion which 
they are capable of imparting to matter. А dyne is the 
force which applied to a gramme (mass) for one second of 
time will impart to it а yelocity of 1 cm. per second. In 
other words, a dyne is the force which acting upon a gramr: 
of matter gives it a unit of acceleration. The poundal.s 
force unit used to some extent in the British empire and in 
the U. S., is equal to 13,825 dynes. E. L. NICHOLS. 


Dyrrachium : See Durazzo. 


Dyscra’sia [from Gr. 8vexpasía; 805. bad + xpâsıs. mix 
бше]: in medicine, а morbid condition of the body ir 
general, anciently thought to be due to disorders of the 
blood and humors of the body, whence the name x 
CACHEXIA. 


Dysentery [from Gr. 8vcerrepía: ёос-, ill, bad + bros 
bowels]: а febrile disease, characterized by paroxvsms Ò 
ain in the bowels, and by scanty though often — 
bloody, mucous stools. The glands and tissue of the lars 
intestine are inflamed, and sometimes, though rarely. ti 
small intestine shares the disorder. It may be acute ^ 
chronic, and is a frequent and formidable disease, esper f 
in hot climates. It is sometimes epidemic, and then 1:1 
culiarly fatal among children. Many times it attacks s^ 
decimates armies. Sporadic cases in civil practice usual’ 
recover with little treatment. Pain is relieved by opium ‘f 
Dovers powder. Gentle purgatives are extremely use. 
Enemata of warm water will often relieve tenesmu& -\~ 
tringents, ipecac, opiated starch injections, etc., are uel 
adjuvants in some cases. —— 

Niemeyer regards epidemic dysentery as a disease distin: 
from the common or sporadic disease. He considers it tru? 
infectious. The severer cases of this disease are not muce 
benefited by treatment. Even the mild cases are apt to a> 
sume a chronic form, which may prove fatal. This disease 
is akin to cholera, and perhaps to intermittent fever. Its 
endemic in Southern Europe. Certain dysentery-like diat- 
rheeas occur in Egypt, and are caused by a trematode Worm 
(Bilharzia hematobium) in the intestinal walls, The cau* 
of some forms of dysentery is now thought to be a form о 


DYSMENORRHEA 


ameba—the А герле colt, This organism presents the gen- 1 
eral appearances of ordinary water ашар, 
Revised by WiLLIAM PEPPER, 


Dysmenorrhe’a [from Gr. 8vc-, hard, ill + ии. month + 
fod, flow]; painful and diflieult menstruation, It may be 
variously caused, as (1) by flexion or displacement of the 
uterus, in Which case the proper treatment is the restitution 
of that organ to its normal position : (2) by an excessively 
or morbidly excitable nervous condition, best. relieved. by 
sedatives at the time of attack, and by supporting treat ment. 
and correct hvgienie regimen; (3) repeatedly by uterine 
rheumatism, in Which case 1t may require the treatment 
appropriate to rheumatism: and (4) by a variety of other 
local troubles which may require special treatment, When 
associated with endocervicitis or endometritis it is often 
benefited by local treatment with caustics, etc. 


Dyspepsia [from Gr. 8éomrewros. hard to digest; Suc-, hard 

+ ocwerrós, partic. of messew, soften, ripen, cook, digest]: a 
disordered state of the stomach, attended by a great variety 
of symptoms, Dyspepsia may be a purely functional dis- 
ease—that is, may be unattended by any structural altera- 
tion in this organ—and such is doubtless often the case. 
On the other hand, the disordered state of the stomach may 
be the expression of true organic disease, or may be the re- 
sult of disease elsewhere, affecting the stomach secondarily. 
The symptoms of dyspepsia are as well known as they are 
varied, and according as one group or another predominates, 
different forms of the disease have been described. The 
feeling of weight after eating, flatulence. heartburn, or 
pyrosis, coated. tongue, constipation, headache, and. general 
malaise are among the common symptoms. In some cases 
in which there is actually ап inflamed condition of the 
stomach, gastritis, more or less pronounced, the discomfort. 
after eating may be immediate, and may amount to severe 
pain; there is apt to be vomiting, and the tongue is heavily 
coated, Cases of acute gastritis are not generally reckoned 
with dvspepsias, but only the subacute and chronic forms. 
The term catarrhal dyspepsia is applied to such eases. In 
other cases flatulence is marked, all food rapidly undergoing 
fermentative decomposition with production of gases; the 
stomach is distended, there is great discomfort or pain, con- 
stant belehing and sometimes vomiting; the pressure on the 
diaphragm may influence the heart and lead to palpitation 
or intermittent action. The term flafulent dyspepsia is ap- 
plied to such cases. 1n a third group of cases the symptoms 
of the disease partake of a nervous character, such as head- 
aches, depression, colicky or neuralgie pains in the stomach 
(castralgia), tremulous, glazed tongue, and general nervous 


disturbance, The term nervous dyspepsia іх sometimes used j 


to designate these cases, which not infrequently belong to a 
class of individuals in whom there is a general disturbance of 
nutrition and assimilation, bearing a more or less close rela- 
tion to gout, and called Аста. a condition in which nerv- 
ous dyspepsia, vague rheumatoid pains, headaches, depres- 
sion of spirits, with uric acid or urate deposit in the urine, 
play a prominent part as symptoms, 

Thus it will be seen that the symptoms of dyspepsia are 
extremely varied, and the question of underlying cause so 
difficult as to tax the best skill of the physician. In all 
cases it is of first importance to appreciate the vice of sys- 
rem or of habits leading to the malady, and to eradicate this 
f possible. In manv instances it will be found that faulty 
iin bits with reference to food lie at the root of the trouble. 
1n proper or improperly varied food, coarse, indigestible ar- 
icles, rapid eating, with insufficient mastication, bad teeth, 
nid the like аге among the causes, and require radical eor- 
eetion. The food should be plain and wholesome, varied 
э an extent from day to day, eaten slowly and well chewed. 
‘old water should be taken only in small amount. 

Ín regard to medicinal treatment, the most important in- 
ication is to avoid excessive medication, At times the 
"inptoms require palliative remedies, rarely сап much per- 
anent good be done by drugs alone. If there be much 
ricleney to fermentation, carbolie or weak mineral acids 
t well by preventing the growth of the micro-organisms 
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which cause decomposition. If the stomach be irritable, 
small doses of bismuth subnitrate are advisable. 1f consti- 
pation is marked, the food should be regulated to obviate 
this; but purgative medicines must be avoided as much as 
possible, When the action of the stomach seems function- 
ally sluggish, stomachies, such as strychnia, quinine, and 
similar bitters may do good. Pepsin and other digestants 
may be needed, but are to be used sparingly, 
WILLIAM PEPPER. 


_Dyspha’gia [from Gr. 8vs-, hard + payeîy, cat]: in medi- 
eine, à. difficulty in. swallowing, caused by paralysis, disease 


of the muscles of the throat, quinsy, @sophagitis, carcinoma, 


stricture, or spasm of the esophagus; or it may be а symp- 
tom of hysteria, tetanus, or hydrophobia, Its treatment 
is various, according to the disease of which it is a symp- 
tom. 

Dyspho'nía [not from Gr. 8uedevla, roughness of sound 
($бтфвуо$, ill-sounding) but, in its present meaning, to be 
viewed as derived from дис-, hard + $oveiy, utter sound 
(dorh, sound)]: a difliculty in speaking. The most common 
variety is the dysphania clericorum, or “clergyman’s sore 
throat," a follicular inflamination of the pharynx, accom- 
panied by huskiness of the voice, with more or less cough- 
ing, hawking, and expectoration. The follicles of the fauces 
and the pharynx are larger or more apparent than in 
health. "The follicles occasionally discharge hard or elastic 
lumps of mucus, greatly to the alarm of the patient. Ul- 
ceration may supervene, and the patient may be constantly 
inclined to swallow. Time, rest, muscular exercise. tonics, 
traveling by sea or land, are all useful in the treatment. 


Dyspne’a | déoxvoe, difficulty in breathing; dve-, hard 
+ wveiv, breathe]: a difficulty in breathing, a common symp- 
tom in most diseases of the heart or lungs. If the difficulty 
is increased. by lying down, so that the patient can only 
breathe with any comfort. when erect, it is culled orthopnea. 
Dyspnwa is sometimes the result of some functional or or- 
ganic nervous disease, as hysteria. It is then relieved in 
most eases by diffusible stimulants. In other cases the 
character of the dyspnwa is remarkably varied, and the 
proper treatment is as various; belladonna, stramonium, 
cannabis, chloral, ipecae, and many other remedies are often 
useful. Strict temperance in eating and drinking should 
always be observed. 


Dytis'cidse. or Dyticide [deriv. of Mod. Lat. Dytis'cus, 
name of one of the genera, appar. for dy ficus = Gr. 8vrikós, 
able to dive; ddrns, diver, vex, dive]: a group or family of 
beetles, embracing nearly a thousand species, with broad, 
oval, and usually flattened bodies, and with the hinder legs 
flattened and furnished with hairs for swimming. The col- 
ors are usually dark (brown or black), and both larvae and 
adults are found in rivers, lakes, and ponds, where they feed 
upon other insects, as well as on Шо. and even small 
fishes. Most of the species are small, but some reach a length 
of nearly 2 inches. The adults are strong flyers, and fre- 
quently leave the water at night, and are attracted by elec- 
trie lights. The larvie are frequently known as “ water- 
tigers" on account of their ferocious habits. When ready 
to transforin they go into the pupa stage at the shore, and 
the adult beetles live through the winter in such situations, 
The adults are protected against injury by a milk-white, 
strongly-smelling fluid, secreted from the margins of the 
prothorax. J. S. К 


Dzig’getai, or Koulan Asinus onager): a wild ass 
abounding in Eastern Turkey. Persia, Afghanistan, and the 
Punjaub. It is one of the swiftest of quadrupeds, and can 
not ordinarily be overtaken, even by the Arabian horse, and 
the greyhound can follow it suecessfully only on the open 
plains. These animals live in troops, under a leader who 
rules them despotically. They are extremely wild, for they 
are much hunted, not only for their excellent flesh, but for 
the great difficulty and excitement of the chase. They are 
pursued by means of falconry, but are more frequently shot 
with the rifle. They are of a brown color, with a black 
stripe along the back. 


Е 


(pron. ее) : the fifth letter and second vowel 
of the Котап and of most modern alpha- 
bets. The Greeks had two vowels repre- 
sented by the Latin e—the one short (e, 
epsilon), the other long (m. eta); e stood 
for the number 5, n usually represented 8. 
The Sanskrit has only one e; this is al- 

ways long (see SANSKRIT), and is usually 
е ? . ` 
represented in the Western languages by e circumflexed (¢). 

In the Arabie and Persian the vowel fatha (see ARABIAN 

LANGUAGE), being a somewhat obscure sound, is often repre- 

sented in the European languages by ë (short), though it 

properly corresponds to short @; thus we may write el-Korân 
or al-Korän for the Koran, er-rasheed (rashid) or ar-rasheed, 
the surname of Harun (Haroun), the celebrated Caliph of 

Bagdad. In like manner, the Arabian prophet’s name may 

be written either Mohammed or Mohammad. The Arabs 

have no vowel sound corresponding to long ё (&), although 
this frequently occurs in the Persian. 

In most of the modern European languages e occurs more 
frequently than any other letter. This remark is especially 
true of the French and English. One reason of this is that 
е (mute) in these languages usually replaces the terminal 
letter or letters of Latin or Greek words, as in the following 
nouns: fame, from the Latin fama; muse (Lat. musa; Gr. 
po»ca); plume (Lat. pluma); bile (Lat. bilis): cone (Lat. 
conus; Gr. Kavos); faes (Lat. facies); so also in adjectives, 
as pront (Lat. pronvs) ; purs (Lut. purus); Ik (Lat. vilis), 
ete. All the foregoing derivative words are French as well 
as English. ln a few instances the final e, though found in 
English, is omitted in French; as pine (Lat. pinus; Fr. 
pin); wink (Lat. vinum; Fr. vin), ete. ; but more frequently 
the reverse occurs, particularly in. adjectives; thus we have 
arid. (Lat. aridus; Fr. aride); avid (Lat. avidus; Fr. 
avide); livid (Lat. lividus; Fr. livide) ete. For the dif- 
ferent sounds of e in. English, see PRONUNCIATION. 

E in music is the third note in the diatonic natural scale 
of C. The scale of E major has four sharps in the signature; 
that of E minor one sharp; and € sharp and G are their rela- 
lives, major and minor. E is the keynote of the “ Phrygian " 
mode in the old Greek system of tonality. 

Eachard, ech ard, Јонм, D. D.: clergyman: b. in Suffolk. 
England, in 1636. He became a fellow of Catherine Hall, 
Cambridge, in 1658, and master in 1675, in succession to Dr. 
John Lightfoot. lle wrote Zhe Ground and Occasions of 
the Contempt of the Clergy and Religion Inquired into 
(1670) and a Dialogue on Hobbes’s State of Nature (1679). 
Не was a writer of considerable humor, but of no great 
ability. D. in Oxford, July 7, 1697. 


Eadie, ce dée, Joun, D. D., LE. D. : a divine of the Seottish 
United Presbyterian Church; b. at Alva, Stirlingshire, May 
9, 1810. He graduated at the University of Glasgow, studied 
theology in the seminary of the United Presbyterian Church, 

ras appointed pastor of the Cambridge Street church, Glas- 
gow, in 1835, and in 1843 Professor of Biblical Literature in 
the United Secession Divinity Hall, Edinburgh, continuing 
to live in Glasgow. In 1863 he formed the new Lansdowne 
church, in Glasgow, of which he was minister until his 
death. Besides commentaries on the Epistles to the Ephe- 
sians (1854), Colossians (1820), Philippians (1859), Galatians 
(1869), Thessalonians (1877, published posthumously), two 
volumes of discourses— The Divine Love (1855) and Paul the 
Preacher (1859)—and a history of the English Bible (2 vols., 
1876), he prepared a very popular condensation of Cruden's 
Concordance to the Seriptures (1830): The Bible Cyclopedia 
1813); The Keelesiastical Cyclopedia (1861), ete. D. in 
tlasgow, June 3, 1570, See his Life by James Brown (Lon- 
don, 1878). 


Eadmer, ed mür, or Edmer: an English historian and 
monk. Heentered in his youth the Benedictine monastery at 
Canterbury, and became a friend of St. Anselm, He was 
elected Bishop of St. Andrews in 1120, but the Scottish king 
would not allow him to be consecrated by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and he soon returned to his monastery. He 
is one of the most important historians of the time. His 





works are Historia Novorum, in six books, giving the his 
tory of the three Archbishops of Canterbury, Lanfrane, An- 
selm, and Ralph, edited by Selden (London, 1623) and re 
printed in Gerberon’s edition of Anselm's Works (Paris 
1675); Vita Anselmi, edited by Surius (Antwerp. 1551): a 
letter to the monks of Glastonbury about the life of st. 
Dunstan, and another to the monks of Winchester about 
episcopal election; the Lives of St. Bregwin, St. Oswald, ani 
St. Odo (see list of his works in Wharton's Anglia Saera 
а Life of St. Wilfrid of York; and some minor treatixs 
wrongly ascribed to Anselm, all of which are found in Mine, 
Patrologia, CLIX. The best editions of the Лг and 
Vita Anselmi, by Martin Rule, are in the Rolls Series Lon- 
don, 1884). D. Jan., 1124. 


Eads, eedz, J AMES BUCHANAN, LL. D.: civil engineer: b. at 
Lawrenceburg, Ind.. May 23, 1820. From childhood he was 
eager to learn, and showed great mechanical ingenuity. 
While a mere lad he built and equipped a miniature steam- 
boat, and a few years later invented a diving-bell boat for 
recovering wrecks, which brought him an ample torture. 
He built the first ironclad steamer used in the U.S. navy, 
and was instrumental in putting the first fleet of ironelais 
on the Mississippi (1861—62). He completed the construction 
of the St. Louis bridge in 1874 (see St. LOUIS), was engage 
for several years in building the jetties at the mouths of the 
Mississippi (see JETTIES), and in 1879 prepared plans for a 
ship-railway across the Isthmus of Panama (see SHIP-RAIL- 
way). The Albert medal was awarded to him in 18, D. 
in Nassau, Bahama islands, Mar. 8, 1887. 


Eagle М. Eng. egle from О. Fr. egle (Mod. Fr. пт) < 
Lat. aquila]: the popular name of several species of larg’ 
rapacious birds of the order Rapfores and family Falcon ute. 
They belong to the genera Aquila, Haliaétus, ete.. and are 
characterized by hooked beaks and sharp, powerful claws 
About seventy species are known. They have great powers 
of flight and of vision, are diurnal and solitary in their 
habits, and use their claws in killing their prey. The vazle 
was regarded by the ancients as a symbol of royalty. and 
has the proverbial distinction of being the king of binis 
Large specimens measure about 34 feet in length, and 9 
feet from tip to tip of the expanded wings. Eagles usually 
breed in mountainous districts or forests, remote from 
human habitations. They are all monogamous, and it is 
said that a pair will live together in perfect harmony un- 
til death separates them. They build their nests on a high 
tree. a ledge of rock, or on some inaccessible cliff. The n 
is inartistically constructed of sticks, which are rudely ar- 
ranged. The eagle is supposed to live to a great age, more 
than one hundred years. | 

The golden eagle (Aguila chrysaftoa) is a magnificent bird 
found in Europe, Asia, and North America, deriving Ii 
name from the golden-red color of the feathers which cover 
its head and neck. The plumage of the body is a rich dark 
brown. This species is the largest of the European еа 
It feeds on hares, lambs, pigs, fish, ete., which it carries t 
its nest, When in pursuit of its prey it is very audacious. 
and has been seen to carry off a hare before the noses ul a 
pack of hounds. 

It is stated that the golden eagle can be tamed. and ha 
been trained to catch game for its master. The flizht 4 
this bird is very graceful, апа presents an interesting spe“ 
tacle. It sweeps through the air in a series of spiral curves. 
rising with every curve, and making no perceptible effert or 
motion with its wings. The imperial eagle (Aquila Ung 
rialia), which inhabits Asia and Southern Europe, is neatly 
as large as the golden eagle, and is similar in appearance 
It may be distinguished from the other species by the white 
patch on its seapularies. Its head and neck are coverol 
with feathers of a deep fawn color. It generally builds en 
lofty trees. 

Much more common than the golden eagle is the 
eagle (Zaliaétus albicilla), also called the white-tailed 
the cinereous eagle, because the adults have a grayish-brown 
color, with pale head, yellow beak, and white tail—eharacte 


of plumage which, however, the young ones do not assume 
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until the third or fourth year of their age. It lives chiefly 
along the coasts of the sea or the banks of inland waters, as 
it principally feeds on fish and the refuse which may be 
thrown up on the shore : it takes, however, also lambs, hares, 
and rabbits, It sometimes builds on the ground and some- 
times in a high tree, but always in a lonely and inacces- 
sible place, on the ledge of a steep eliff or in an island in a 
lake. The nest is very rude, consisting merely of à mass of 
sticks with a hollow, lined. with grass, in the center. The 
species is found all over the northern part of the Old World, 
from Ireland to Kamtchatka, and in Europe it breeds as far 
to the southward as the Albanian Mountains. 

The national bird of the U. S. is the bald eagle (JJaliaîtus 
leucocephalus), which has a white head, neck, and tail. It 
is said to lav its eggs in the same nest vear after vear. It is 
fond of fish, which it generally steals from the osprey. Its 
habit is to watch near a river or other water until an osprey 
has caught a fish, which the eagle snatches in the air or 
catches as it falls from the claws of the osprey. The bald 
eagle is widely distributed through different regions of North 
America, and frequents the seacoasts, lakes, and large rivers. 
It measures from 35 to 40 inches in length. See BALD 
Eager and Harpy EAGLE. Revised by F. А. Lucas. 

Eagle: a gold coin of the U. S., equivalent to $10.00. 
It hears the fizure of an eagle, weighs 258 grains troy, and, 
being nine-tenths fine, contains 232 45 grains pure gold. The 
only larger gold-piece coined in the U. S. is the double 
eagle, equivalent to 3:20.00. 

Eagle: in heraldry, a bearing of frequent occurrence, 
and often assumed by sovereigns as the emblem of empire, 
from having been borne on the legionary standard of the 
ancient Romans, The eagle of Russia is or. with two heads 
displayed, sable, each dueally crowned of the field; the 
whole imperially crowned, beaked. and membered gules. 
The eagle of Austria is also displayed with two heads. The 
Prussian eagle has only one head. The U.S. adopted (1785) 
the bald eagle, its wings displayed, proper, as the national 
emblem, 

The eagle was also one of the most ancient Roman mili- 
tary standards. In 104 в. c. it became the distinctive en- 
sign of the Roman legions. It was made of bronze or silver, 
and was carried upon a short staff, An eagle of gold was 
the royal emblem of ancient Persia. 

Eagle-hawk : a name given to several species of birds of 
prey of the genus .Morphuus and family £adeonidee, similar 
in form to the eagle, but inferior in size. They are natives 
of South America, the East Indies, and Africa, They have 
short wings and long legs. Some of them are beautiful. 
Like the eagles, the eagle-hawks are monogamous, and re- 
main eonstant to their mates through life. | Like the еаше, 
the eagle-hawk is assisted by his mate in hunting. 


Eagle, James P.: politician: b. in Maury co., Tenn., Aug. 
10, 1837 ; removed to Arkansas in. 1839, where he was brought 
up to farm labor. [n 1861 he entered the Confederate army 
as а private; at the surrender of the army of Gen. Johuston 
he was lieutenant-colonel of Reynolds's brigade, which had 
been consolidated into a regiment. After the war he became 
a successful planter. He was ordained as a Baptist minister 
in 1870; attended school and college in 1870 and 1871. In 
1873 he was elected to the Legislature, and three times 
afterward was a member of that body. In 1885 he was 
chosen to be Speaker of the House of Representatives; in 
ISSS he was elected Governor of Arkansas, and was re- 
elected in 1890. He is one of the vice-presidents of the 
Southern Baptist Convention. W. Н. Wurrsirr, 


Eagle Pass: city; on railway; capital of Maverick co., 
Dex. (for location of county, see map of Texas, ref. 6-Е); 
ituated on the Rio Grande, 248 miles S. W. of Austin, in 
| coal-mining and stock-raising district. During the eivil 
varit had a large trade with Mexico. Pop. (1880) 1,627; 
1590), not separately given; estimated at 2,200. 

Eagle-ray: а name applied to the large rays, or skates, 
f the family Myltobatidw, or in a more restricted sense to 
ne species, Myliobatis aquila, a fish of wide distribution. 
‘hese rays, found in temperate or tropical waters, have the 
ns expanded into a pointed, wing-like shape, the teeth ar- 
inged something like a mosaic pavement to forma Hat. crush- 
нг surface іп each jaw, the tul long, whip-like, and armed 
ith one or more sharp, serrated spines, F. А. Lucas, 

Eagle-wrood: the fragrant wood of Aquilaria ovata, a 
ve of the family Thymeleacee, indigenous in the tropical 
rts of Asia. It is used for burning as incense. 
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Eagre [etymology unknown]: a Norse word, used to ex- 
press the sudden rise of the tide in the mouth or estuary of 
a river. See Лоик and Bore. 

Eakins. ee kinz, Thomas: genre and portrait painter; b. 
in Philadelphia, 1844. Student in the оно Acad- 
emy, Philadelphia, and pupil of Géróme and Bonnat, Paris; 
for several vears Professor of Painting at the Pennsylvania 
Aendemy. His portrait of Prof. Barker in the Art Club of 
Philadelphia is an excellent work; and a genre picture of 
serious merit, Professionals at Rehearsal, is in the collection 
of T. B. Clarke, New York. He has given great attention 
to photography and to the study of anatomy. It may be 
said of his work in general that it is more scientific than 
artistic, Studio in Philadelphia. W. A. C. 


Eames, сот, CHARLES: lawyer and journalist; b. at New 
Braintree, Mass, Маг, 20, 1812 ; graduated at Harvard in 
1831, and studied law. In 1845 he took a situation in the 
navy department at Washington, and soon. became an edi- 
tor of the Washington Union. He was sent by President 
Polk as commissioner to the Sandwich islands, whence he 
returned in 1850, After several years of journalism he be- 
came U. S. minister to Venezuela. under President Pierce. 
After his return, in 1858, he attained. high reputation as an 
admiralty lawyer. D. in Washington, D. C., Mar. 16, 1867. 


Eames, Emma: opera-singer ; b. іп 1868, in China, where 
her parents, who were natives of Boston, were temporarily 
residing. She studied in Boston under local teachers, and 
in 1883 went to Paris and studied under Mme. Marchesi: 
made her début there at the Opéra early in 1889, in Gou- 
nod's opera Roméo et Juliette; in 1891 appeared in New York 
as one of Abbey s company at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
and made a brilliant success during the season, especially in 
Faust. These operas were taught to her by Gounod himself. 
In July 1801, she was married to Julian Storv, an artist, and 
son of William W. Story, the sculptor. D. E. HERVEY. 


Ear: the organ of hearing. For the perception of sound 
the essential structure is à nerve capable of receiving and 
transmitting sonorous vibrations, Some animals (as spiders), 
possessing no special organ of hearing, nevertheless show а 
distinct recognition of sounds. The lowest animals, Proto- 
voa, have no specialized organs of sensation. In some of 
the Acalephe (belonging to the Radiata of Cuvier), as Me- 
биха, small sacs arranged around the margin of the disk 
appear to represent the ear in a rudimentary form. Many 
of the Mollusca have auditory organs. In Gasteropoda (e. g. 
snails) these are connected with the pedal ganglia, seeming 
thus to aid directly in the guidance of locomotion. Cepha- 
lopoda, the highest of the Mollusca, have the organs of 
hearing connected with the head, as they are in Vertebrata. 
Worms also often have auditory vesicles in the head, con- 
nected with the @sophageal nervous ring. Grasshoppers 
and locusts have similar organs, either at the sides of the 
first abdominal segment or on the main segments of the an- 
terior legs, In the lobster and other large Crustacea they 
are placed in the basal joints of the first. pair of antennae, 
Probably they have a similar situation In some insects, 
Which appear to find each other by hearing sounds made 
especially by these of the male sex. 

All vertebrate animals, except Amphiocus, have distinct 
organs of hearing. They differ SEM however, in the dif- 
ferent classes, Fishes have no external or middle ear, and 
no cochlea in the internal саг. Amphibia also are without a 
cochlea; some have a tympanum, others попе, Reptiles, 
except the crocodile, are quite destitute of external ears, 
All of them, except serpents, have а tympanum, and several 
an externally visible membrana tympani. The columella 
in them is either one small bone or a row of bones in the 
tympanic cavity. It is homologous with the stapes or stir- 
rup-bone of mammals. Comparative anatomists generally 
consider the other tympanic bones (incus and malleus) to 
be homologous with the “quadrate " and “ jugal " bones, 
which support the jaws in. birds, reptiles, and fishes; being 
‘thus, in all of these animals, outside of the ear. Some 
anatomists, however, assert the existence within the tympa- 
num of reptiles of à rudimentary incus and a cartilaginous 
malleus, No erfernad ear exists in any fish or reptile. 
Birds, especially owls, present it in the form of a circular 
arrangement of feathers, In birds the middle ear (tym- 
panum) contains only a single bone, the columella, with 
processes of cartilage representing the other bones, Тһе 
cochlea of the internal ear is, in. birds, a conical, slightly 
twisted double canal; the semicircular canals in them are 

large. 
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Mammals always have the internal and middle ear com- 
plete, and mostly also an external ear. This is slight, how- 
ever, in diving quadrupeds, as the otter and beaver, and 
wanting altogether in the whale, seal, mole, ornithorhynchus, 
and armadillo. Several aquatic animals have a valve near 
the entrance of the external meatus or canal of the outer 
ear, which closes when they are under water, protecting the 
membrana tympani against excessive pressure. The ele- 
;ohant also is provided with a sort of valve or ear-flap. 
Bats are endowed with very large and sensitive external 
ears. Many quadrupeds (e. g. the horse and dog) have con- 
siderable muscular power over their ears, by which they can 
turn them so as to receive sound from different directions. 
Man has three rudimentary muscles of the same kind, but 
thev are commonly powerless and without use. 

The Human Ear.—This consists of three distinct though 
connected parts—the e.r(ernal ear, the middle ear or tym- 
panum, and the internal ear or labyrinth. 

Of the outer ear, the expanded part is the pinna; its 
prominent rim or margin is the helix. The ridge next 
within this is called the anti-helix: it divides above. Its 
lower and front part encircles а cavity, the concha, below 
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which are two opposite prominences, tragus and anti-tragus. 
'The lower, soft, flexible part is the lobule. "The whole ex- 
ternal ear, except the lobule (which is formed of fat and 
connective tissue), is composed of cartilage covered with 
skin, well supplied, however, with nerves as well as blood- 
vessels. The entrance to the ear is the meatus auditorius 
externus, It is about 14 inches long, directed forward and 
inward, slightly curved. Near its orifice are the cerumi- 
nous glands, secreting the ear-wax. At the bottom of the 
meatus is the membrana tympani. 

The middle ear or tympanum is a sort of drum or hollow 
organ, containing air, and through its middle а small chain 
of bones—the malleus or hammer bone, the іпсиѕ or anvil, 
and the stapes or stirrup. The tympanum communicates 
with the throat (pharynx) by means of the Eustachian tube. 
The fenestra ovalis, or oval window of the tympanum, is a 
membranous partition between the internal part of the tym- 
panie cavity and the vestibule of the labyrinth or internal 
ear. The fenestra rotunda is a round, membranous * win- 
dow " between the tympanum and the cochlea of the laby- 
rinth. Three muscles are asserted by most anatomists to 
exist in the tympanum—the tensor, — el ini laxator tym- 
pani, and stapedius. The second of these is considered by 
some to be only a ligament. An important part of the 
middle ear, in grown children and adults, is the mastoid 
process, It contains the mastoid cells, which communicate 
with the tympanum, 

The internal ear is composed of the vestibule, cochlea, and 
three semicircular canals. The vestibule is the middle por- 
tion, the cochlea is anterior, and the three canals are above 
and behind the vestibule. Within the latter are two small 
bodies, the otoliths, or ear-stones, composed of carbonate 
and — of lime. The semicircular canals always 
differ definiteiy in their direction, two being vertical and 
one horizontal. The cochlea is shaped somewhat like a 
snail shell. In its center is a conical bony axis, the modio- 
lus. Around this is a spiral canal, within which is the 
lamina spiralis, partly composed of bone and partly mem- 
branous. This divides the canal into two passages or scale 
—the upper communicating with the vestibule, scala ves- 
tibuli, and the lower communicating through the fenestra 
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rotunda with the tympanum, scala tympani. The bony 
part of the lamina spiralis has a grooved margin, the upper- 
most edge of which, toward the scala vestibuli, supports a 
finely toothed membrane, lamina denticulata. From each 





The cochlea (enlarged). 


of these margins of the lamina spiralis is given off a fine 
periosteal layer—the upper one of the membrane of Corti, 
the lower the basilar layer. Between these is a space called 
by Kolliker the scala media. Within this space are ar- 
ranged two sets of minute, rod-like bodies, рег to each 
other, radiating from the axis of the cochlea, those of the 
two sets being inclined toward each other above. These 
are the rods of Corti. Looked at in a certain direction with 
the aid of a lens, they resemble somewhat the keys of a piano. 
The whole inner surface of the bone labyrinth is lined by 
a fibro-serous periosteal tissue. This secretes a thin fluid, 
the perilymph. Тһе membranous inner labyrinth, which 
duplicates, as it were, the osseous wall of the vestibule and 
semicircular canals, secretes a similar liquid, the endo- 
lymph. The auditory nerve (portio mollis of the * seventh 
air" of cephalie nerves, according to anatomists) is sub- 
ivided into branches, which are distributed to all the paris 
of the internal ear. Those filaments which enter the cochlea 
form a sort of ganglionic plexus in the scala tympani: thence 
proceed some very delicate nervous extremities which in the 
scala media are brought into relation with the rods of Corti, 
and provan also with certain large nucleated cells in their 
vicinity called the cells of Claudius. For physiology of 
auditory apparatus, see Acoustics. See also Treatise on the 
Ear, by D. B. St. John Roosa (New York, 1866). 
D. B. Sr. Јонх Roosa. 


Ear, Diseases of the: Foreign bodies frequently become 
lodged in the auditory canal, as when children put beads, 
buttons, or other small objects into the ear, or when it is 
entered by insects. The canal is also sometimes obstructed 
by cerumen, or ear-wax, which may accumulate in great 
quantities, so as to occupy and oeclude the passage and ex- 
clude sounds. It may press on the membrana tympani 
(drumhead), the membrane separating the external canal of 
the ear from the tympanum. It is a most frequent cause of 
deafness. Cerumen is to be removed by the surgeon by the 
ear-syringe and warm water. А solution of bicarbonate of 
soda (1 drachm of soda to 6 oz. of water), used for a few hours 
before, will greatly assist in the removal. The auditory 
canal is frequently the seat of little abscesses, or “ boils in 
the ear." They are painful, though not dangerous, but their 
presence generally indicates a low condition of the general 
system. For a time they occlude the passage and cause im- 
pairment of hearing, which subsides with the pain when the 
abscesses discharge. The treatment should be warm poul- 
tices and fomentations to the region of the ear, leeching in 
severe cases, and free use of hot water by means of the 
fountain syringe, until the boils diseharge.  Incisions are 
sometimes necessary. The membrana tympani or drum- 
head of the ear may be gone by the introduction of sharp 
instruments, or ruptured by sudden impaction of air, corn- 
pressing it from without, as by а box on the ear, the noise 
of a loud explosion, as of blasting, cannon, or even firearms 
It may also be ruptured by air from the throat, throuzh 
the Eustachian tube, suddenly and forcibly pressing from 
within, as in violent blowing of the nose, vomiting, and par- 
oxysms of whooping cough. Such ruptures usuallv heal 
Ulcerative perforations may be minute, or include nearlv 
the whole membrane. Often, if the Eustachian tube be not 
closed, a person can blow air from the throat through the 
perforated drum into the external, auditory canal with a 
perceptible sound. An artificial Айше or membrana 
tympani of hard rubber can be worn with benefit in a limited 
number of cases. <A pellet of moistened cotton wool intro- 
duced each day in a measure effects the same result. 
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The chief inflammations of the ear are those that extend 
from the throat and nose by the Eustachian tube to the 
tympanum, ‘They may be catarrhal or go on to become 
purulent, In the latter case the pus usually breaks through 
the drumhead and causes a discharge of pus to appear in 
the external canal of the ear (Otorrhaa) The catarrhal 
form is best treated by the hot douche to the auditory canal, 
and if this does not suffice the pain may be relieved by 
leeches. When the pain has subsided, inflation of the tym- 
panum by Politzer's method should be practiced daily until 
the hearing is restored. The purulent form is to be treated 
by constant removal of the pus, by svringing with hot water, 
and also by inflation of the tympanum, The auditory nerve 
is sometimes the seat of disease as a result of cerebral in- 
flammations, tumors, or the like. Intlammations, tumors and 
hemorrhages, syphilis, as well as the excessive use of quinine 
in large doses, salicylic acid, wintergreen, may also produce 
disease of the acoustic nerve, Persons in middle and ad- 
vanced life sometimes suffer from impairment of hearing, 
which is probably due to shriveling or dryness of the 
tissues, This form has been called presbykousis (Roosa). 
There may be а neuralgia of the ear with no apparent 
lesions resulting from decayed teeth or malaria, but it is 
rare, Most of the painful affections of the ear are inflam- 
matory in character. Diseases of the middle ear may be 
readily differentiated from those of the nerve or brain by 
the use of the tuning-fork C. When such a vibrating tun- 
ing-fork is placed in front of the external canal of the ear, 
if there be disease of the nerve it is heard longer and louder 
than when placed upon the mastoid process behind the ear. 
In diseases of the nerve, the patients, like persons with 
normal hearing, hear better in a quiet place. Those who 
have disease of the tympanum or middle ear hear better in 
a noise, Sometimes the catarrhal or purulent inflammation 
of the tympanum extends to the mastoid cells. Should this 
occur this part of the ear becomes very painful and tender. 
If not very speedily relieved by the use of leeches or poul- 
tiees, а surgical operation for opening the mastoid cells will 
be required. D. B. St. Joun Кооза. 


Earl [M. Eng. erl < О. Eng. eorl: О. Norse earl, jarl, 
chief, nobleman: О. Sax. erl, warrior]: a British title of no- 
bility, next in rank to a marquis, and one degree higher 
than a viseount. 16 was formerly the highest rank of hered- 
itary nobility of England. Under the Saxon dynasty the 
earls were those nobles who directed the affairs of tho shires. 
Ву the time of Edward the Confessor they had acquired so 
great power as to imperil the royal authority, the whole 
kingdom being divided among five earls. After the Norman 
conquest the title of earl was used by the English to express 
the Бос comte, count (Lat, comes), Hence the wife of an 
earl is still styled а countess. In the reign of Edward IIL. 
earldoms were granted by letters-patent to earls and their 
heirs. Earldoms were gradually converted from territorial 
into merely titular honors. In Great Britain an earl mar- 
shal is an officer who takes charge of important ceremonial 
matters, is the head of the Heralds’ College, and appoints 
he officers at arms. The office is hereditary in the Howard 
‘amily and is held by the Duke of Norfolk. 


Earl, ROBERT, LL. D.: jurist; b. at Herkimer, N. Y., 
sept. 10, 1824; educated at Herkimer Academy and Union 
'ollege; county judge and surrogate of Herkimer County 
856-60; judge of the court of appeals in New York State 
ince 1870; the term to expire by limitation of age Jan. 1, 
495. He has twice served as chief justice. - 

Earle, JoHN: clergyman and author; b. in York, Eng- 
nd, in 1601. He was educated at Oxford; became tutor 
' Prince Charles, and accompanied him in his exile. After 
e Restoration he was made successively Dean of West- 
inster (1660), Bishop of Worcester (1662), and Bishop of 
lisbury (1603) is best known work is Mtcrocosmo- 
rı phie (1628), one of the class of * character” books popu- 
: in the seventeenth century; best edition by Bliss (Lon- 
n, 1811; reprint, 1868). D. in Oxford, Nov. 17, 1665. 

Н. A. BEERS, 


Earle, Parker: horticulturist; b. in Mt. Holly, Vt., Aug. 
15:31; resided in Illinois, where he was a trustee of the 
ite University, and then removed to Mississippi. He had 
irge of the horticultural interests at the World's Expo- 
on аё New Orleans in 1884, and since 1885 has been pres- 
nt of the American Horticultural Society. 


carle, PriNY: physician; b. at Leicester, Mass., Dec. 31. 
9; & son of Pliny Earle, the inventor; educated at the 
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Friends’ School at Providence, R. T., and graduated as M. D. 
at the University of Pennsylvania in 1537. He was resident 
Iivsieilan of the asylum for the insane at Frankfort, near 
Philadelphia, 1840-42: physician to the Bloomingdale asv- 
lum, New York, 1844-40: became Professor of Materia Med- 
ica and Psychology in the Berkshire Medical Institution at 
Pittsfield, Mass, in 1863, and was superintendent of the 
Massachusetts State Hospital for the Insane 1864-85. In the 
years 1837-39, 1849, and 1871 he traveled in Europe, visiting 
the most prominent institutions for the insane. He pub- 
lished many reports, articles in periodicals, ete., and is aw- 
thor of Marathon, and other Poems (1841); Institutions for 
the Insane in Prussia, Germany, and Austria (1853); An 
Eramination of the Practice of Blood-letting in Mental 
Disorders (1854). D. in Northampton, Mass., May 18, 1892. 


Earlham College: a co-educational institution of learn- 
ing: situated at Richmond, Ind. ; chartered in 1859 ; has five 
buildings, with attractive grounds, large and well-equipped 
chemical and. biological laboratories, an extensive museum 
containing exceptionally valuable collections in geology, 
mineralogy, palwontology, anatomy, botany, and archæwologv, 
and libraries aggregating 2,200 volumes. There are eight 
courses of study of four years each, and a department of fine 
arts. The faculty numbers seventeen. The standard of ad- 
mission and of graduation is high. The college owns 120 
acres of land adjoining the city of Richmond. 


Earlville: city and railway junction; La Salle co., IN. 
(for location of county, see map of Illinois, ref. 3-E); 72 
miles W. by S. of Chicago; has a good school, and is the 
center of an agricultural and stock-raising district. Pop. 
(1880) 968; (1890) 1,058; (1898) estimated, 1,200. 

EDITOR ОЕ “ LEADER.” 


Early. Jouy, D. D.: bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South; b. in Bedford co., Va., Jan. 1, 1786 ; joined 
the Virginia Methodist conference in 1807; one of the chief 
founders of Randolph-Macon College, Va., and a laborious 
and eminently successful preacher of Methodism in his 
native and adjacent States. Пе took а prominent part in 
the pee which in 1844 divided his denomination 
into Northern and Southern sections; was first book-agent 
of the Southern division, and in 1854 was ordained as one 
of its bishops. D. in Lynchburg, Va., Nov. 5, 1873. 


Early, JUBAL ANDERSON: general and lawyer: b. in 
Franklin co., Va., Nov. 8, 1816; graduated at West Point 
in 1837. He afterward studied law, and served in the Mex- 
ican war as a major. He joined the Confederate army, was 
a major-general at Gettvsburg in July, 1863, and com- 
manded an army which invaded Maryland in July, 1864. 
Не was defeated by Gen. Sheridan near Winchester, and at 
Fisher's Hill in Virginia, on Sept. 19 and 20. Оп Oct. 19, 
1864, he attacked the Union army at Cedar Creek, Va., in 
the absence of Gen. Sheridan, who arrived in time to rally 
his retreating army and to gain a decisive victory. After 
the war he returned to the practice of law in Richmond, 
Va. and later resided alternately at New Orleans and Lynch- 
burg. Author of the pamphlet A Memoir of the Last Year 
of the War for Independence in the Confederate States 
(Lynchburg, 1867). D. at Lynchburg, Va., Mar. 2, 1894. 


Earn: popular name of a genus of eagles. See ERNE. 


Earnest, or Arles, or Erles [M. Eng. ernes, history ob- 
scure, but probably the same word with arles, erles < О. Fr. 
erres, arrhes: Ital. arra: Span. arras, money paid at pur- 
chase, probably of Semitic origin. The Eng. forms ernes, 
earnest are probably due to false associations with nouns in 
ness, aud Капу with subst. and adjec. earnest (= Germ. 
ernst), as if implying that the bargain were in earnest]: 
the giving of money, or a commodity, or a delivery of a 
part of any goods sold, to “bind a bargain," i. e. to mark 
the conclusive assent of both parties to the bargain. In 
some countries the same object is accomplished by the per- 
formance of what are now meaningless ceremonies as а 
pledge of good faith. The effect of giving earnest is to 
make the contract binding, and, in the ease of the sale of & 
specific chattel, to vest the property in the vendee. Neither 
party can rescind the contract without default by the other, 
but the seller is not obliged to deliver the goods till the 
whole price is paid ; and if the buyer fails to demand and 
pay for the goods, the seller, after due notice, can sell again 
and keep his earnest. The giving earnest is now fallen into 
disuse, and is important chiefly because it is one method by 
which а contraet may be made valid under the Statute of 
Frauds, Revised by Е. STURGES ALLEN. 
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Ear-shell: the shell of various marine gasteropods of 
the family //aliotide; found principally in warm regions. 
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The flesh, though tough, is edible. The shells are used by 
savage races for money and ornaments, by civilized man for 
various kinds of ornamental work, and by the Japanese and 
Chinese they are largely employed for inlaying lacquer ware. 
On the Pacific coast of the U.S. the shells of the Haliotis 
are known as abalones, and there is an extensive fishery, 
chiefly earried on by Chinese, for the shells and the flesh, 
which is salted, dried, and exported. The genera and spe- 
cies, living and fossil, of this family are numerous and 
widely distributed. Е. A. Lucas. 


Earth, The: a planet of the solar system, the third in 
order of position. As the dwelling-place of man it is the 
subject. of his most attentive study, which study constitutes 
the science of geography. (See GEOGRAPHY.) It may be 
considered in its relations to other globes, and in itself. 
Viewing it as an individual, we may give attention to its 
form and dimensions, its mass, its densities, its temperatures, 
its composition, its physical constitution, its magnetism, its 
envelopes. its inhabitants, and the history of its evolution. 

1. The Earth in relation to the Universe and the Solar 
System.—As a star the earth belongs to the non-luminous 
Er It shines only by reflected light, and would be in- 
visible to eves like our own looking from any star more dis- 
tant than the planet Jupiter. 

As a planet the earth belongs to the inner group of four, 
its orbit lving without those of Venus and Mercury and 
within that of Mars. (See SOLAR System.) Its two princi- 
pal motions are rotation about an axis and revolution about 
the sun. Its period of rotation, known as the sidereal day, 
is 23 hours 56 min. and 4'1 sec. Its period of revolution, 
known as the sidereal vear, is 365 days 6 hours 9 min. and 
9:3 sec. (See Day and YEAR.) The axis of rotation is not 
vertical to the plane in which the orbit of revolution lies, 
but is inclined from the vertical at an angle of 23^ 274. 
This angle is subject to a small and very slow variation, 
ranging from 22° 22) to 25^ 334. The direction toward 
which the axis inclines is likewise continuously changed, 
sweeping through a complete circle in about 2,600 years. 
This movement is analogous to that of an —— top, 
which, while swiftly spinning, moves its axis slowly about 
an imaginary line rising vertically from its point of support. 
(See PRECESSION OF THE Equtnoxes.) Upon this motion is 
superposed a smaller, known as the nutation of the earth’s 
axis. These axial movements are caused by the attractions 
of various heavenly bodies acting on the protuberance of 
matter about the earth’s equator. A third small movement 
differs from the others in that the relation of the axis to 
the earth is changed, while its relation to the plane of the 
earth's orbit is unaffected. 

The orbit of the earth is an ellipse so nearly circular that 
its longer and shorter diameters differ only in the ratio of 
60 to 59. The sun, being at one of the foci of the ellipse, is 
at а distance from its center equal to the 119th part of the 
diameter. The least distance of the earth from the sun, at 

erihelion, is 91,200,000; its greatest distance. at aphelion, 
1s 94,400,000 miles; its mean distance is 92,800,000 miles. 
All these elements. except the mean distance, are subject to 
gradual but great variations, and the position of perihelion 
slowly revolves about the sun, consuming in а complete 
cycle more than 100,000 years. The mean velocity ol the 
earth in its journey around the sun is 1,108 miles per minute, 
or 184 miles per second. The velocity with which an object 
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on the equator rotates about the axis is 17:3 miles per min- 
ute, or 1,520 feet per second. The earth’s mass is the 327- 
000th part of the sun’s, and is eighty-one times that of the 
moon. 

The moon revolves about the earth in a slightly elliptic 
orbit at a distance of 238,850 miles, or about 30 terrestrial 
diameters. Its period of revolution is 27 days 7} hours; 
its synodical period, or the mean interval between conjunc- 
tions with the sun, is 29 days 123 hours. See Moos. 

The solar system is separated by an immense interspace 
from all other visible stars, and between its members there 
subsist numerous orderly relations pointing to community 
of origin. The planes of the orbits of the eight planets co- 
incide nearly with the medial plane of the solar system (the 
“invariable” plane), the most aberrant being inclined but 7°. 
The average inclination of the orbit planes of the 250 deter- 
mined asteroids is 8°, and that of the most aberrant is 357, 
All these bodies revolve about the sun in the same direction, 
and so do 16 of the 21 discovered satellites. The only bodies 
constituting exceptions to the general rule are the four 
satellites of Uranus, whose orbits incline about 90°, and the 
satellite of Neptune, whose motion is retrograde. The di 
rections of rotation have been determined for the sun, the 
moon, and four of the planets, and these directions not only 
agree with one another, but they coincide with the direction 
of orbital revolution. These elements of order, to which 
may be added an approximate harmony in the series of in- 
tervals between planets, compel the belief that the assem- 
blage of bodies 18 not fortuitous, and render plausible the 
hypothesis of Laplace, that all were evolved by the gradual 
condensation of an immense, rotating, nebulous mass, (Ne 
NEBULAR HypotHEsis.) This condensation is supposed to 
have left each globe highly charged with heat, which is be 
ing gradually dissipated by radiation, and accordingly the 
sun, the greatest body of all, is now intensely hot; traces of 
heat are believed to have been detected in the light of the 
greatest planet, Jupiter; no such traces are afforded by the 
smaller planets; and the earth, which we can examine 
more thoroughly, is found to have an internal store of heat. 
Accepting this hypothesis as more probable than any other, 
we are enabled to reason in regard to the early history of 
our globe before the beginning of the long series of super- 
ficial changes constituting the field of geologic research. 

9. General Form and Dimensions.—'T he earth is a globe 
with a diameter of about 8,000 miles. Its form approxi- 
mates closely to an exact sphere, but is slightly flattened on 
two sides, so that its diameter from one of those sides to the 
other is about 27 miles less than in a direction at right 
angles to this. In technical terms, and more precisely, its 
figure is an oblate spheroid of revolution, with a mean 
diameter of 7,917°5 miles, and a flattening of gis. The 
shortest diameter coincides in position with the axis of rota- 
tion, and the longest diameter ро from any point of the 
equator to the opposite point. Theoretically, a globe of any 
mobile material poised motionless in space and held together 
by the mutual attraction of its particles should assume 4 
spherical form. If endowed with a motion of rotation, the 

arts remote from the axis of rotation should tend to fly of 
rom the axis, and this tendency, combined with gravita- 
tional attraction, should give to the mass the form of an 
oblate spheroid similar to that of the earth. The dimen- 
sions of the terrestrial spheroid, as determined by measun- 
ment (see GEODESY), coincide closely with those theoretical 
deduced from the relation of its velocity of rotation to grav- 
tative force. 
Dimensions of the Earth. 


Miles. Miles 
Mean radius........ 3,9588 Mean diameter...... 7,9119 
Equatorial radius... 3,9633 Equatorial diameter. 7,905 
Polar PRIUS уль бу, 3,949:9 Polar diameter...... 7,5 
Difference........ 13:4 Difference........ 265 
Equatorial circumference....... 24,902 miles. 
Meridional circumference....... 24,860 ^" 
етенсе, SSA soa osx Peden 42 “ 
Area of the surface. .....196,940,000 sq. miles. 
Volumes ax Cesk 260,000,000,000 cubic miles. 


These quantities are based on the spheroid deduced by А. 
R. Clarke, and published in 1866, the spheroid adopted by 
most great surveys. : 

The preceding statements ignore the details of the earths 
surface, such as mountains, continents, ocean beds, and 
apply to an ideal spheroid whose surface coincides almost 
precisely with the surface of the ocean, and with the level 
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s ordinarily conceived as plane, but it really represents а | when the opposite pole is inclined toward the sun, all these 
ertain equilibrium of attractive and rotational forces, and | various relations and conditions are reversed. During the 
x always curved. As the surface of the earth is rugose, and | period of greater illumination of the northern hemisphere 
ss the bodies of rock immediately beneath the surface vary | а correspondingly greater amount of heat is received from 
n density, and therefore in attraction, the level surface has | the sun, and summer is the result; on the opposite hemi- 
ocal irregularities, undulating gently in every part. When | sphere winter is experienced at the same time, and the suc- 
recount is taken of these undulations the level surface is | ceeding winter of the northern hemisphere corresponds to 
‘alled a geoid, to distinguish it from the ideal terrestrial | summer in the southern. 
spheroid to which it approximates, Each point of the earth's surface receives light and heat 
3. Circles and Zones.—U pon any globe representing the | from the sun for the same aggregate period during each year, 
earth there is drawn for convenience a system of conven- | viz, for half of the whole period, but the total amount of 
tional lines. The two points at which the axis intersects | heat received nevertheless varies from place to place. This 
the surface are called respectively the north pole and south | variation depends upon the angle of incidence of the sun’s 
pole; а circle midway between them is called the equator. | rays. When the sun is in the zenith a bundle of rays hav- 
{М series of circles parallel to the equator and systematically | ing а cross section of a square mile is received by a square 
«disposed on either side are called parallels. They are used | mile of the earth's surface. When the sun is low in the sky 
to indicate distances from the equator, The equator divides | a bundle of rays of the same size is distributed over several 
the spherical surface into two equal parts; the parallels di- | square miles of surface, and the heat received by each unit 
vide it into unequal parts. Another series of lines called of surface is correspondingly less. This difference, which 
meridians pass from pole to pole, intersecting the equator | makes the middle of each day warmer than the morning 
and each parallel at right angles, These are equally spaced | or evening, also makes the equatorial region of the earth 
about the equator, and at the equator are parallel with one | warmer than the polar regions. There is a gradual increase 
another, but they gradually converge toward the poles. The | in solar heat from the poles to the equator, and this increase 
portion of a meridian included between the equator and | is reflected in the general distribution of climates over the 
either pole is the fourth part of a circle, and it is divided | globe. As a whole, the torrid zone has warmer climates than 
after the manner of — ares into degrees, Distances | the temperate zones, and the temperate zones are warmer 
from the equator northward or southward are reckoned in | than the frigid. The local climate of each district is af- 
degrees, minutes, and seconds, and are called latitude. ‘The | fected also by other conditions, such as its altitude, the 
parallels are drawn to facilitate their estimation. The | proximity of forests, mountains, sandy deserts, arcas, large 
equator and parallels, all being circles, are likewise divided | bodies of water. or the character of the country from which 
iuto degrees, and distances upon them are reckoned east- | the prevailing winds blow. Thus the elimate of oceanie 
ward and westward from a selected meridian known as the | islands is tempered by the air from the surrounding water, 
initial meridian, Such distances, given in terius of are, are | the changes of temperature in which are gradual and slight 
known as longitude. The position of any роп on the sur- | comparatively to those of the land. For particulars as to the 
face of the globe is accurately indicated by reeording its | climate of special localities, see the article CLIMATE, 
latitude and longitude, which are called its geographic co- The area of each polar zone is 8,204,000 sq. miles; of each 
ordinates. Upon maps other than globes, as, for example, | temperate zone, 51,215,000 sq. miles; and of the torrid zone, 
those which accompany this article, lines are drawn repre- | 78,102,000 sq. miles. 
senting meridians and parallels, and these lines constitute a 4. General Constitution.—The visible portion of the main 
framework to which all other parts of the map are adjusted. | body of the earth is solid, consisting of rocks of various 
They are collectively called the projection of the map. See | kinds, These rocks are arranged more or less regularly in 
DEGREES OF LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE and Mar. layers and other definite units, and from a study of their 
In addition to the parallels of the projection, which are | mode of arrangement, as exhibited at the surface and in 
drawn at equal intervals, four parallels are drawn on maps | mines and wells, valuable inferences have been drawn with 
to indicate the limits of certain zones, The arctie circle is | reference to the general composition and structure of the 
a parallel at a distance of 23° 274 from the north pole, the | earth for a distance of several miles downward from the 
antarctic circle is at the same distance from the south pole, | surface. To this outer portion, concerning which much is 
and these two are known as the polar circles. The tropic of | known either directly or through legitimate inference, the 
Cancer is a parallel at a distance of 23° 274° N. of the | term crust is ordinarily applied, and the greater mass lying 
equator, and the tropic of Capricorn lies at the same dis- | within the crust is called the nucleus, No definite lower 
tance S. of the equator. The areas included by the arc- | limit is assigned to the crust, and the term is variously made 
tic and antarctic circles are called respectively the north | to include thicknesses from 5 or 10 miles to 50 or 100 miles. 
frigid zone and south frigid zone, The area between the | It сап be defined only as the outer portion, in distinction 
arctic circle and the tropic of Cancer is called the north | from the nucleus or inner portion. Outside the crust are 
temperate zone, and the corresponding area of the southern | two envelopes, the one aqueous, gathered in the hollows of 
hemisphere is the south temperate zune. The area between | the surface, the other gaseous, and surrounding the entire 
the two tropics is the torrid zone. The positions of the | globe with nearly equable distribution. 
polar and tropical circles depend on the relation of the 5. Composition of the Crust.—1f the earth were once in a 
earth’s axis of rotation to the plane of the earth’s orbit, and | molten condition, as indicated by the nebular hypothesis, its 
they are intimately connected with the variations in the | original crust was formed by the congelation of the outer 
length of the day and with the cycle of the seasons. If the | molten layer. If any portion of such original crust. remains 
earths axis were perpendicular to the plane in which it | at the surface it has undergone such modification by subse- 
travels about the sun, the sun's apparent course as seen by | quent action that it can not now be identitied. The visible 
an observer on the equator would be invariable and would | rocks result immediately from other processes. In large 
pass through the zenith each day. Its apparent course as | part they are formed from the consolidation of sediments 
seen by an observer at either pole would each day follow the | gathered in ancient oceans; in other part they are derived 
horizon about its complete circle. As the axis is inclined | from the congelation of lavas extruded through the sedi- 
from the vertical, each pole in alternation is turned some- | ments and spread on the surface: in other part they are 
what toward the sun, and each hemisphere in alternation | formed by the alteration through various physical and 
receives a greater amount of light and heat. When the | chemical processes of sedimentary and igneous rocks. They 
north pole is turned toward the sun to its extreme amount | exhibit great variety in composition and texture as well us 
the hypothetic observer at the north pole sees the sun more | in their structural relations, and from their study has been 
than 23° above the horizon during the entire day of twenty- | deduced a history of the transformations of the surface, 
four hours, and to every observer within the arctic circle the | going back through an immense period of time, (See СЕ- 
sun is also visible during the entire дау. At the sume time | oLogy.) Notwithstanding their variety, it has been found 
the sun is invisible to all observers within the antarctic circle. | possible, by combining the results of a great number of 
To an observer on the equator the sun at midday appears | chemical analyses, to reach a fairly trustworthy estimate of 
23° N. of the zenith, and to an observer on the tropic of Can- | the average composition of the erust. From the combina- 
сег the sun at midday appears in the zenith. To all ob- | tion and study of 880 analyses, F, W. Clarke finds that oxy- 
servers іп the north temperate zone the apparent course of | gen constitutes nearly one-half of the crust, silicon, the 
the sun is higher than at other seasons, and it is visible for | metallic base of quartz. a little more than one-fourth, and 
more than twelve hours; to all observers in the south tem- | that the metals aluminum, iron, calcium, magnesium, po- 
perate zone the apparent course of the sun is relatively low, | tassium, and sodium are of importance in the order named. 


xtension of that surface beneath the land. A level surface | апа it is visible less than twelve hours. Six months later, 
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The precise percentages deduced by him are contained in 
the following table: 


ELEMENTARY CONSTITUENTS OF THE EARTH'S CRUST. 








Per cent. Per cent. 
ORV COT ыыы ШЕР aS 439. Hydrogen . . . . .. . . ....... 021 
Silion .. . . . . ... .. ..... .... 27721 | РһоҗрНогия.............. 0:10 
Aluiminum. . . . . . . . ........ TRL | Мапмайеве............. . OOS 
Тоа reni It a UPS 5:46 Sulphur... ... eee eee ee 0: 034- 
Сайсйпип................... TT Burin... cee cee eee eee ("03 
Magnesit. . . . . . . ...... .. 2:68 Chlorine... 0:01 
Potassium... 27:40 | Єпгөшїїшїп............... 0'U1 
Sodium... . . . . . . nnn 2:36 
Titanium ....... eee eee 0:33 Total .............. 100 00 
СагБо ы ie 0:22 


6. Internal Temperatures. —Kuch day while the sun shines 
all parts of the surface acquire heat from the solar rays. At 
all times, both day and night, heat is radiated from the sur- 
face outward, Asa result of this unequal heating and more 
equable cooling the surfaces of rock and soil grow warmer 
during the day and grow cooler during the night. Simi- 
larly the soil is gradually heated during summer and is 
gradually cooled during winter. These variations of the 
surface are communicated downward, but with diminishing 
amount, so that at a short distance beneath the surface they 
cease to be perceptible. The diurnal changes affect but a 
few feet of soil or rock; the annual changes a few scores of 
feet. Beneath the zone of annual change a constant temper- 
ature is found, and this constant temperature coincides 
closely with the mean annual temperature of the air imine- 
diately above. It varies therefore with the local climate, 
and is higher in equatorial regions than in polar. Passing 
further downward by means of an artificial exeavation, such 
as a mine or artesian well, a gradual change is found, the 
temperature of the rock increasing more or less uniformly 
with the depth. The rate of increase varies in different 
places, ranging from one degree Fahrenheit for each 150 
fect of descent to one degree Fahrenheit for each 30 feet. 
'l'he general or normal rate is perhaps one degree in 75 feet. 
The water which rises from deep artesian wells retains the 
temperature of its source, and is invariably warmer than 
the ordinary spring water of the locality. 

Similar evidence as to internal temperature is afforded by 
springs. If in any district the average temperature of 
springs issuing from the rock is compared with the mean 
annual temperature of the air, it is found to be somewhat 
higher; and wherever the relation of the spring to the rock 
structure indicates that the water has risen from a consider- 
able depth beneath the surface, its temperature is notably 
high, so that the spring is classed as thermal. Other evi- 
denee of the same tenor is afforded by volcanoes, which 
bring to the surface from unknown depths not only steam, 
requiring for its production a temperature of 212^ F., but 
molten rock with temperature of 2,000" and upward. 

These facts show not only that the interior of the earth 
has a higher temperature than the exterior, but they show 
that there is a movement of heat from the interior to the 
surface, whence it is dissipated by radiation. It is a law of 
physics that where two bodies in contact have different 
temperatures, heat flows from the warmer to the cooler, and 
this flow continues until they have the same temperature. 
The progressively higher temperatures found at progress- 
ively greater depths from the surface demonstrate that there 
is an upward flow of heat. Heat is also brought to the sur- 
face by the subterranean flow of water. The water of each 
thermal spring was originally derived from rain, and pene- 
trated the earth at localities remote from its point of issue. 
As it entered the earth it had the temperature normal to the 
surface at the locality. In its subterranean course it received 
heat from the rocks, and its acquired heat was conveyed to 
the surface. Similarly the heat of lavas, derived from the 
terrestrial store, is brought to the surface and there dissi- 
pated by radiation. All the phenomena of wells, thermal 
springs, and volcanoes, are phenomena of the terrestrial 
crust. They tell us nothing directly of the temperature of 
the nucleus, but they are in full accord with that portion of 
the Laplacian hypothesis which supposes that the whole 
body of the earth was originally intensely hot, and that the 
lost portion of the original store of heat has been gradually 
dissipated at the surface. It may plausibly be assumed that 
the temperature continues to increase downward for an in- 
definite distance, the rate of increase gradually diminishing; 
but any more definite hypothesis with reference to the dis- 
tribution of internal heat must be based. upon special pos- 
tulates as to the molecular condition of the nueleus and the 
molecular changes accompanying gradual refrigeration. We 
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are, moreover, profoundly ignorant as to the laws affecting 
the rate of movement of heat in bodies subjected to temper- 
atures and. pressures far beyond those which can be repro- 
duced in our laboratories. See REFRIGERATION OF THE 
EARTH. 

7. Density and Mass.—The density of a body is the ratio 
of its weight or mass to that of an equal volume of water. 
The data of astronomy, in conjunction with the laws of 
gravitation, give the proportion of the mass of the earth to 
the masses of the sun and the principal planets. and thus 
the determination of the absolute mass of the earth wiil dv- 
termine the absolute masses of the sun and planets, and 
then their density ean be found. The densities of the шиге 
important kinds of rock range from 23 to 31, and the mean 
density of the visible portion of the crust, as determined 
from many samples of rock, is approximately 2-7. As ail 
substances are more or less compressible, we must suppose 
that the lower parts of the crust and all parts of the nucleus, 
being pressed upon by the weight of overlving portions, are 
compressed into less space and therefore have greater den- 
sity than the superficial portions. The conclusion thus indi- 
cated by theoretical considerations has been amply sustained 
by the results of measurement. The subject has been ap- 
proached in various ways, depending forthe most part on the 
comparison of the earth's attraction with the attraction ex- 
erted by some smaller body of known mass. In the eariier 
experiments the mass used for comparison was that of a 
mountain or hill whose form was carefully measured, and 
whose density was determined by weighing numerous sam- 
ples of rock. By means of astronomic observations the di- 
rection assumed by the plumb line was ascertained on each 
side of the eminence, and their convergence was determined. 
It was assumed that in the absence of the mountain they 
would converge so as to meet at the center of the earth, but 
that they w&uld be drawn together by the mountain's at- 
traction so as to converge toward a point nearer to the sur- 
face, and from the observed convergence it was found peesi- 
ble to compute the relative attractive force of the mountain 
and the earth and thence to deduce the mass of the earth. 
In 1778 Maskelvne and Hutton, from observations at Mt. 
Schiehallion, in Scotland, deduced 4:5 as the mean density 
of the earth. Subsequent determinations of the muss of the 
mountain and reeomputations based on these gave to Plav- 
fair and Hutton severally the densities 47 and 50. Similar 
observations at a hill near Edinburgh, known as Arthur's 
Seat, afforded James and Clarke the estimate 5:3: and Pech- 
mann, from observations in the Alps, deduced 5:4. 

A second method of determination depended on pendulum 
observations. One of the factors determining the time in 
which a pendulum completes its oscillation is the force of 
gravitation, and when the same pendulum is swung succes 
sively at different localities the comparison of its oscillation 
periods affords a delicate indication of the relative values of 
the attractive force at the localities. As the force with 
which bodies are attracted toward the earth varies with 
reference to their distance from the center of the earth. it 
was thought that the comparison of the oscillation peri«is 


of the кшп at the top of a mountain and at its hase, 
or at the entrance of a mine and at its bottom, might atferd 


a valuable estimate of the earth's mass and density, provided 
due account were taken of the masses and distanees of 
mountains and other superficial bodies in the immediate 
vicinity of the pendulum stations. Observations of this 
character have been made by Carlini in the Alps. by Bou- 
— and La Condamine in Peru, by Airy at a colliery in 
jngland, by Mendenhall at the peak of Fujisan, in Japan, 
and by Sterneck in the mines of Bohemia, the results for 
the density varying from 4°39 (Carlini) to 657 (Airy). In 
1889 Wilsing made an important variation in the pendulum 
experiment by substituting for change of position an arti- 
ficial change in local attraction. Heemployed for this pur- 
pose a large mass of iron, which he placed successively in 
various positions with reference to a pendulum. The den- 
sity computed by him was 5°53. 

All experiments involving the weights of mountains are 
to a certain extent unsatisfactory, first, because it is dif- 
ficult to deduce from superficial observations a close approx- 
imation to the weight of a mountain: aud, second, because 
there is reason to suspect that the portions of the earth's 
crust immediately beneath mountains have less density than 
the portions beneath deep valleys. As early as 17! an ex- 
periment was devised by Cavendish which obviates this 
objection. A slender wooden rod, having a small lead ball 
attached to each end, was suspended in а glazed box by 
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ans of a delicate wire, an apparatus constituting the tor- 
in balance of Coulomb. In a position of rest the rod hangs 
wer than in any other position, and the tendency of grav- 
ition is to maintain that position; but the extent to which 
e rod is lifted by a small rotation is so slight that it is 
ssible to induce rotation by means of the attraction of 
dies exceedingly small as compared with the earth. Cav- 
dish used two large balls of lead, which he caused to ap- 
oach the opposite ends of the balance from opposite sides. 
‘om the resulting deflection he deduced a terrestrial den- 
y of i5. Subsequently various students repeated his ob- 
rvations with more refined apparatus, obtaining for the 
rth's density the values 5°48 (Reich), 5°58 (Reich), 5:67 
апу), 5:56 (Cornu and Baille). An analogous experiment 
' Poynting substituted for the torsion balance a delicate 
am scale and yielded an estimate of 57. An experiment 
' von Jolly depended, like the pendulum experiments, 
юп the variation of gravity with distance from the earth. 
ith a beam scale he first compared two balls of mercury 
the usual way, and then compared them again with one 
sting in the scale pan and the other suspended about 70 
et beneath. His result for the density was 5°7. 
Considering the variety of methods by which the subject 
s been approached, and the vast disparity in size between 
e earth and the various bodies with which it has been 
mpared, the resulting estimates are wonderfully accordant. 
ле results which 
mmand the great- 
t confidence are 
ose obtained by the 
ethod of Cavendish 
th the aid of more 
fined ^ apparatus, 
d those obtained 
Wilsing. The 
ial determination of 
меһ, 5:58, that of 
тпа and Baille, 
)6, that of Baily as 
rrected by Cornu 
d Baille, 5:56, and 
at of Wilsing, 5°58, 
re as а mean 5°57, 
d this may be re- 
rded as а more ac- 
rate determination 
the earth's mean 
nsity than it is pos- 
le to make of the 
‚ап density of any 
»untain mass, or of 
3 earth's crust as a whole. The combination of the mean 
nsity with the volume, as given above, yields as the total 
iss of the earth 6,660,000,000,000,000,000,000 tons of 2,000 
each. 
The mean density of the earth being 5:57 and the superfi- 
1 density but 27, it is manifest that the central density is 
nsiderably greater than, the mean, but the vertical distri- 
tion of densities is not equally clear. We have learned 
tle of the compressibility of rocks, and we are nag ig- 
rant of their compressibility at high temperatures. It is 
ite conceivable that the nucleus is constituted of mate- 
ls like those of the crust, and that their great density is 
e — to condensation under pressure. It is equally 
nceivable that the tendency toward condensation due to 
essure is in the main counterbalanced by the tendency 
vard expansion due to heat, and that the nucleal density 
the earth arises from the presence of substances specific- 
y heavy. It has been suggested by some that the oxy- 
n of the earth occurs only or chiefly near the surface, and 
it the nucleus consists largely of metals in an unoxidized 
adition. If the nucleus contains a series of different sub- 
neces — in the order of their specific gravities, then 
> downward succession of densities ey be characterized 
a series of abrupt steps, concerning which it is vain to 
culate. If, on the other hand, the densities are due pri- 
wily to compression, then their sequence should conform 
some continuous law. Such a law, suggested by the as- 
momer Laplace, is that the downward increment of den- 
y varies as the square root of the increment of реше; 
stulating this law and assuming the superficial density 
the earth to be 2:75 and its mean density to be 5:50, Mr. 
S. Woodward has computed the quantities of the table 
'en in the next column. 
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DENSITY, GRAVITY, AND PRESSURE AT VARIOUS DEPTHS WITHIN 
THE EARTH, ACCORDING TO THE LAW POSTULATED BY LAPLACE, 





Depth Pressure in | Depth 

















E Pressure in 

in miles. Density. | Gravity: atmospheres. | in miles. Density, | Gravity. atmospheres, 
0 2°75 1:0000 1 500 | 4°18 1:0379 256,000 

5 2°76 1° 0006 2.020 | 610 4'50 |*1°0392 354,000 

10 2°78 1°0012 4,200 1,000 5°63 1° 0225 672,000 

15 2°79 1:0018 6,390 2,000 8:28 | 0:8312 | 1,700,000 

20 2°81 1:0024 8,600 3.000 | 10:12. | 074567 | 2,640,000 

50 2°89 1:0060 22,000 3,959 | 10°74 0:0000 | 3,000,000 

100 3°03 1°0116 45,300 





* This is the maximum value. At the corresponding depth, 610 
miles, a given mass would have the greatest dir э 


In the great surveys of Europe, India, and the United 
States, measurements of high precision have been carried 
by the method of triangulation over broad areas. Through 
these measurements it has been possible to compare with 
one another astronomie observations made at many points, 
and one of the results of these comparisons is the knowledge 
of the fact, which has been previously mentioned, that the 
geoid deviates at nearly all points from the form of the 
theoretic spheroid. In other words, it is found that the 
plumb line at a majority of localities is not strictly normal 
to the general spheroid, but inclines toward one side or an- 
other. This is found to be the case not only in the vicinity 
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of mountains, where exceptional attractive masses are visi- 
ble, but also upon plains, where it must be assumed that 
the deviations of the plumb line are caused by local va- 
riations in the density of the crust. From a study of these 
variations, and from a co-ordinate study of pendulum obser- 
vations, it has been determined, first, that the crust of the 
earth is conspicuously heterogeneous as regards density, 
varying rapidly and irregularly ; and, second, that in a gen- 
eril way those portions of the crust beneath continents and 
plateaus are less dense than the portions beneath oceans. A 
conclusion of the same character is reached from the study 
of the general distribution of land and water. Аз geogra- 
phers usually divide the earth into two hemispheres, eastern 
and western, the eastern contains much more land than the 
western; or if it be divided into northern and southern 
hemispheres, then the greater amount of land is found in 
the northern. The inequality may be rendered still more 
striking by a division into hemispheres such that England 
shall occupy the center of one and а point near New Zea- 
land the center of the other. As thus divided, 45 per cent. 
of the former hemisphere consists of land, and only 11 per 
cent. of the latter. (See figure.) If the highest lands lay in 
the hemisphere having the smaller land area, and if the deep- 
est oceans lay in the hemisphere — the smaller water area, 
these facts might compensate for the inequality in areas; 
but the actual condition is just the reverse. In the hemi- 
sphere with the greater area of land the height of the land is 
nearly one-fifth greater than in the water hemisphere; in 
the area characterized by the greater extent of water the 
depth of the water is nearly one-third greater than in the 
land hemisphere. The mobility of the water enables it to 
move freely in any direction, and we must assume that its 
position on the surface of the globe is determined by the 
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earth’s attraction; nevertheless we find that more than 
half the total volume of water is gathered in one hemi- 
sphere, and that the hemisphere ‘containing the greatest 
continental masses fails to draw to it a due share of the 
water. There can be little doubt that the excess of attract- 
ive force on the oceanic side of the earth is due to excep- 
tionally high density in portions of the crust or nucleus on 
that side. 

8. Condition of the Nucleus.—One of the most difficult 
inquiries affecting the earth's nucleus relates to the question 
whether it is liquid or solid. Early in the progress of geo- 
logie inquiry facts indicating its liquidity were discovered, 
and their sufficiency was not questioned. Afterward, how- 
ever, other facts discovered in the progress of phvsical and 
astronomical science were found to indicate solidity, and 
the question is still involved in serious doubt. The consid- 
erations favoring the theory of liquidity are as follows: 1. 
The rate of increase of temperature downward, if continued, 
gives nt a distance of but a few miles a sufficient heat to 
liquefy all known rocks. 2. The rocks which issue from 
volcanoes are actually liquid. and have temperatures com- 
mensurate with those deduced from the progressive inerease 
found in wells and mines. 3. Rocks brought to the surface 
by denudation in various regions are crumpled and in- 
trieately folded, as though kneaded while in a plastic con- 
dition. 4. From time to time in the geologic history of the 
crust not only broad tracts but narrow belts of the crust 
have risen, while others adjacent to them have gone down 
—changes which appear difficult of explanation unless the 
стих. rests on a soft substratum. 

The first consideration adduced by the opponents of the 
theory of liquidity is that most substances, and probably all 
of the ordinary rocks, expand in passing from the solid to 
the liquid condition and contract in congelation. For this 
reason liquefaction is opposed. by pressure, and a much 
higher temperature is necessary to melt a rock subjected to 
great pressure, The fact that subterranean substances are 
hot does not, therefore, of itself demonstrate that they are 
liquid. Jt must be shown in addition that their heat is suf- 
ficient to overcome the restraining tendency of the pressure 
to which they are subjected. In the second place, it is 
pointed out that voleanoes not only erupt lava but also 
cease eruption, and it is argued that, if the lava erupted 
were part of à molten nucleus, the conditions necessary to 
the production of an eruption should also suflice for its con- 
tinuance. It is also pointed out that eruptions at neighbor- 
ing vents do not exhibit such harmony of action as might 
be expeeted if they communicated with the same body of 
molten material. Eruptions at different points in a vol- 
eanie district, are. neither simultaneous nor alternate, but 
appear altogether independent. 

The precession of the equinoxes, as fully explained in the 
article under that title, is due to a twisting of the earth by 
attractions of other bodies acting on that portion in equa- 
torial regions which projeets bevond the surface of the 
sphere to which the earth’s figure approximates. "The twist- 
ing 15 opposed by the inertia of rotation, or the tendency of 
every rotating body—such, for example, as а top or a gyro- 
seope—to resist the deflection of its axis of rotation. (See 
Gyroscope.) The observed amount of precession seems to 
imply all the resistance which ean be ascribed to the earth’s 
mass, Whereas, if a liquid spherical nucleus were surrounded 
by a solid crust, resistance would be afforded only by the 
crust. The earth thus seems to behave as a rigid and there- 
fore solid body. This argument, originally advanced by 
Hopkins, has been much discussed by physicists, and its 
force has been somewhat weakened by considerations subse- 
quently adduced) by Hennessey and Thompson, An argu- 
ment in favor of rigidity has also been drawn from the 
phenomena of tides. These depend on the inequality of at- 
tractions exerted by the moon and sun on the parts of the 
earth nearest and most remote from them, which inequali- 
ties tend to produce a small distortion of the globe, Doubt- 
less some distortion is produced in the earth, but a greater 
distortion is produced in its aqueous envelope, and the ditfer- 
ence between the two finds expression in the oceanic tides, 
If the earth, or all of it excepting a thin crust, were liquid, 
it would respond freely to the deforming force, and there 
would be no discrepancy between its tide and that of the 
aqueous envelope, It has therefore been argued. that the 
earth either is a rigid body or else has a rigid crust of great 
thickness, 

The apparent conflict between the geologic data and the 
data connected with the attractions of celestial bodies has 
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probably depended in part upon the difficulty which the 
mind experiences in passing from the consideration of small 
bodies and small amounts of force to the consideration of 
large bodies subjected to correspondingly great stresses and 
strains. In relation to such forces as we apply in the arts, 
the rocks of the earth are exceedingly rigid. resisting great 
stresses and fracturing in в brittle manner when their resist- 
ance is overcome; but when masses and forces are consid- 
ered of the magnitude of those with which terrestrial phys- 
ies deals, all rocks are properly regarded as viscous, behav- 
ing in a manner quite analogous to those of such plastic sub- 
stances as wax and clay. At adepth of 2 or 3 miles beneath 
tho surface it is quite possible that rocks may be molded 
into new shapes, not only without fracture, but even with- 
out. losing the strength which they exhibit at the surface, 
But while this and other considerations may contribute toa 
conception of possible physical conditions and possible 
physical processes in the earth’s interior, the problem of the 
actual conditions and processes remains an interesting and 
араа field of investigation. 

. Magnetism of the Earth.—1t is the property of mag- 
nets that, when brought near together, they tend to assume 
certain definite directions with reference to one another. 
Whenever a magnet at a distance from others is suspended 
in such manner that it is free to turn, it is found to assume 
& definite direction with reference to the earth. and the 
earth is thus shown to be a magnet. Ву means of the cem- 

ass, а slender magnet so suspended as to rotate freely in a 
[ош plane, the horizontal direction of the earths 
magnetie force has been observed in all regions, to the gr-at 
advantage of the mariner. By means of the dip needle. a 
magnet so suspended as to rotate in a vertical plane, obser- 
vations have been made of the deviation of ihe тачт te 
direction from the horizontal. Through these observations 
it has been ascertained that the north pole of the earth- 
magnet is not at the pole of rotation, but lies about 17 dis 
tant, in the archipelago N. of British Americas that the 
south magnetic pole is equally distant from the south p ie 
of rotation, and that the local directions of magnetice fore 
intersect the meridians of longitude at angles which varv 
from place to place and from time to time. See MAGNET- 
ISM, TERRESTRIAL. 

10. Configuration of the Surface—In comparison with 
the earth as a whole, the irregularities of its surface are 
small; if proportionately represented on a globe 15 fee: in 
diameter, the highest mountain would project but the 
eighth part of an inch above the lowest plain. Ви upon 
the salo of nature, and when viewed with reference to the 
activities of Man, they are of signal importance. The gaiz- 
rapher refers all inequalities to the level of the surface «f 
the ocean, expressing their vertical dimensions as heights 
above and depths below that surface. Above that suríace 
spring a number of broad, low swells. called continents: 
below it are sunk still broader areas called ocean beds. The 
surfaces of the continents are diversified here and there tv 
projecting peaks and mountain ranges, between and aleut 
which lie valleys, basins, and plains. The ocean beds are 
similarly diversified, but their features have a different 
nomenclature. The lowest hollows are known as deps. 
prominences approaching the surface are called shoals, anl 
eminences rising above the surface constitute islands. 

To the origin of the greater inequalities of surface, these 
of continental and oceanic magnitude, science has ver ol} 
tained no clew, and no meaning has been discovered in the 
form and arrangement of the continental protuberanees. It 
is evident that the outlines of the continents themselves 
depend not only upon the configuration of the surface. but 
also upon the volume of the water by which that surface is 
partially covered. If the earth had less water, or if it had 
more, some other contour of its surface would be followed 
bv the coast line, and the forms of the areas would be very 
different. Little importance is therefore to be attached to 
the conclusions of those who seek to diseover homologies of 
earth structure by studying the outlines of land areas and 
comparing them with triangles апа other geometrical 
figures. On the accompanying map contours are drawn 
upon land areas and ocean beds at vertical intervals of 
6,000 feet, and the areas comprised between each pair of 
adjacent contours are differently shaded. Each of tice 
contours shows approximately the form which would be 
given to the coast if the volume of water in the eecean were 
either increased or diminished so that its surfaee stood at 
the corresponding level. Collectively, they show the dis- 
tribution of the greater prominences and hollows of the 
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rth’s surface. It will be observed that not only the 
ghest mountains but the greatest expanse of upland occur 
u the Himalaya district of Southern Asia, and that the 
reatest of the ocean deeps lies at the southern. extremity of 
о South Atlantic Ocean. Giving consideration to the 
mtour at 3,000 feet above the ocean-level, we see that the 
rineipal plateaus and uplands of the land surface are. ar- 
ized in a long line beginning with the southern extremity 
Î South America, following the western coast of the two 
mericas to Alaska, crossing Asia from Eastern Siberia to 
rabia, with a great expanse iu the ‘Tibetan region, and 
mtinuing through Eastern. Africa to its southern extrem- 
v. А branch of minor importance runs from Western 
sia along the shores of the Mediterranean to the Atlan- 
c, and a broad outlier occupies the island of Greenland, 
iving attention to the line of 3.000 fathoms, or 18,000 feet 
low sea-level, we see that the areas of great depression 
о not constitute a linear series, but are distributed irregu- 
rly through the North Atlantic and South Atlantic Oceans 
id the western portion of the Pacifie Ocean. 

The following tables are based upon computations by 
'hn Murray of the areas of the earth's surface lying above 
ad below various contours : 


ELATIVE AREAS OF THE EARTHS SURFACE LYING ABOVE AND 
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Tt appears from the first table that the contour which 
ivides the surface into two equal parts falls between 6,000 
nd 12,000 feet below sea-level, und the figures indicate 
00 feet as its approximate depth, From the second table 
nd from the map we learn that the earth’s surface, if 
ivested of its aqueous envelope, would present as its great 
atures two systems of broad plateaus, differing in height 
v about 18,000 feet, the upper comprising one-fourth and 
he lower two-fifths of the entire superficies. 

11. Features of the Land.—Topographie features con- 
idered. chiefly with reference to slope and contour are 
'lains, plateaus or table-lands, mountains, ridges, hills, val- 
eys, basins, cafions, ete. Features specially relating to 
'»lies of water are islands, peninsulas, isthmuses, and 
oasts, These various features are of such importance in 
heir relation to man, and as subjects of physiographie 
tudy, that separate articles are assigned to them. Their 
liscussion is therefore omitted at this place, and the reader 
s referred to the general article on PuysioGRAPHY and the 
special articles entitled Basin, CASON, Coast, CONTINENT, 
DESERTS, GLACIERS, GoRGE, ISLAND, MOUNTAIN, PLAIN, PLA- 
FEAU, PRAIRIE, VALLEY, VOLCANO, ete. See also the articles 
on the various political divisions of the world. 

12. The Aqueous Envelope—In mass the water of the 
arth's surface is 4355 of the globe. Jf it were evenly dis- 
ributed it would have a uniform depth of about 9,000 feet. 
qathered as it is into the hollows of the surface, it leaves а 
‘fourth part bare, and its chief body, the sea, has a mean 
depth of 12,500 feet. Its minor bodies, the lukes, although 
axcecdingly numerous, contain relatively but a very small 
portion of the whole mass of water, and constitute but а 
amall fraction of the aqueous surface, ‘The water is charac- 
terized by two great systems of circulation which have a pro- 
found influence on the configuration and character of the 
surface of the land and on the distribution of Climates, From 
the surfaces of water bodies moisture 1s lifted into the air to 
be subsequently discharged as rain and snow upon the land. 
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A portion of the rain water soaks into the surface, where it 
occasions a series of processes resulting in the decay of 
rocks and the formation of soil. The remainder flowing 
over the surface carries with it partieles of the soil, and 
gathering into rivulets and rivers returns to the sea where 
its load of detritus is deposited. Through this circulation 
the land is sculptured and is rendered fertile. The second 
circulation is oceanic, depending partly on the heat ac- 
quired by water in the torrid zone and partly on the fric- 
tion of winds, and through it there is a constant trans- 
portation of heat. from equatorial to temperate апа polar 
regions, whereby extremes of climate are mitigated and the 
habitability of the globe is increased. The ocean is also 
swayed to and fro, as the earth turns on its axis, by inequal- 
ities in Junar and solar attraction. 

As а constituent of all organic tissues, water is an essen- 
tial condition of animal and vegetable life. As the abode 
of innumerable species its natural bodies constitute for man 
в vast storehouse of food. As a solvent of almost universal 
range, it 1х one of the indispensable materials of the arts of 
man in all stages of culture. It is at onee the most serious 
obstacle to and the most economic avenue for that com- 
mercial interchange which makes the natural wealth of 
every district contribute to the general prosperity of all 
nations. Through the power of falling water and of ex- 
panding steam it is the medium for the transmutation of 
solar energy into the leisure and comfort on which human 
progress depends. In these and countless other ways it is so 
Intimately associated with the activities of man that its 
full discussion in this place would unduly expand the pres- 
ent article. The reader is referred to the articles FLOODS, 
GULF STREAM, LAKEs, OCEAN, Rivers, SPRINGS, Tipes, and 
WATER. 

13. The Gaseous Envelope.—The atmosphere is inferior in 
mass to the ocean in the ratio of 1 to 300, but in volume it 
is far superior. Its upper limit has not been ascertained, 
but has certainly a height greater than 100 miles, The 
density of each layer depends on the weight and pressure of 
all lavers above. At sea-level a pound of air occupies about 
19 cubic yards; in rising to 18,000 feet altitude half the at- 
mosphere is passed, and at. that height & pound of air oc- 
eupies 38 eubie yards. Through its complex circulation un- 
der the influence of solar heat, the atmosphere conveys the 
moisture which fertilizes the land, and it is a principal fac- 
tor in the determination of climates. The study of its prop- 
erties and functions constitutes the science of meteorology. 
See ATMOSPHERE, BAROMETER, CLIMATE, METEOROLOGY, RAIN, 
WEATHER, and WINDS. 

14. The History of the Earth.—'The rate at which the 
earth's internal heat is being dissipated indicates that at a re- 
mote epoch its surface was molten. Its history previous to 
the formation of a solid crust belongs to the astronomer. The 
present condition of the crust shows that it has undergone 
many changes; the discovery of the nature and sequence of 
these changes is the chief task of the geologist. Plants and 
animals, whose existence was first possible after the con- 
solidation and cooling of the crust, have undergone a long 
series of changes, and the history of these is the theme of 
the paleontologist. Finally man appeared, at first ee 
that intellectual development by which he is distinguishe 
only in the implements of primitive arts, but eventually 
preparing and preserving & written account of his progress. 
See ARCH.EOLOGY, ASTRONOMY, GEOLOGY, HISTORY, NEBULAR 
HYPOTHESIS, PALEONTOLOGY, and SOLAR SYSTEM. For pop- 
ulation of the earth, see POPULATION. 
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with the Torsion-rod, for Determining the Mean Density 
of the Earth (Mem. Коу. Ast. Soc., 1842, vol. xiv.); Jeports 
of British Association Committee on Underground Tem- 
peratures (1868-80); Henry Cavendish, Erperiments to De- 
termine the Density of the Earth (Phil. Trans., 1798); A. К. 
Clarke, Geodesy (Oxford, 1880); Е. W. Clarke, The Relative 
Abundance of the Chemical Elements (in Bulletin No. TX, 
U.S. Geological Survey, 1891); Cornu and Baille, Sur la 
mesure de la densité moyenne de la terre (Comptes Rendus, 
1878) ; G. Н. Darwin, On the Bodily Tides of Viscous and 
Semi-clastie Spheroids, and on the Ocean Tides upon a 
Yielding Nucleus (Phil. Trans, Roy. Soc. of London, 1879, 
part 1); Osmond Fisher, Physies of the Earth's Crust (Lon- 
don, 1889); Arnold Guyot, Marth and Man (New York, 
1586); William Harkness, The Solar Parallax and its Re- 
lated Constants, tneluding the Figure and Density of the 
Earth. (Washington Observations for 1885, appendix 3, 
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1891); F. R. Helmert, Die mathematischen und physikal- 
sehen Theorieen der höheren Geodäsie (Leipzig, 1884): 
John Murray. On the Height of the Land and the Depth of 
the Ocean (Scottish Geog. Mag. vol. iv., Edinburgh, 1888); 
J. Н. Poynting, Ona Method of Using the Balance with 
Great Delicacy, and its Employment to Determine the Mean 
Density of the Earth (Proe. Roy. Soc. 1878—79); John H. 
Pratt, А Treatise on Attractions, Laplace's Functions, and 
the Figure of the Barth (London and New York, 1871); 
E. Reclus, Zhe Earth and its Inhabitants (1б vols, incom- 
plete, New York, 1881-1890); Thomson and Tait, Treatise 
on Natural Philosophy (Cambridge, England, 1883); R. 5. 
Woodward, The Form and Position of Sea-level (Bulletin 
No. 48, U. S. Geological Survey, 1888); R. S. Woodward, 
The Mathematical Theories of the Earth (Proc. Am. Ass. 
Adv. Science, Salem, 1889). G. К. GILBERT. 


Earth-closet: a form of close-stool, designed to take 
the place, to some extent, of the water-closet, and frequent- 
ly made portable for convenience. It is well known that 
dry soils have wonderful disinfecting powers, owing to their 
property of absorbing ammonia and other gases, It is 
upon this absorbing quality that the usefulness of manures, 
when applied to soil, depends. Advantage is taken of this 
absorption in the construction of the earth-closet. Тһе 
feces are covered by a small quantity of thoroughly dried 
soil or peat, which completely absorbs all unpleasant and 
injurious vapors, and after a time the mass becomes per- 
fectly inodorous, It is found that the same earth may, if 
necessary, be used over and over again, and that finally, 
when it has become thoroughly charged with excrementi- 
tious principles, it is one of the best forms of concentrated 
fertilizing material known. Owing to the expense of sup- 
plving fresh earth and removing that which has become 
foul, the earth-closet has not been able to compete with the 
water-closet, except in country houses, where it may often 
be used with advantage. 

Revised by MANSFIELD MERRIMAN. 


Earth-currents: See MAGNETISM, TERRESTRIAL. 


Earthenware: collectively, vessels or objects made of 
earth and afterward baked. See Pottery. 


Earth-nut: a popular name given to the tubers or sub- 
terranean stems of several plants—viz., the Bunium fleruos- 
um, an umbelliferous plant which grows in Europe; the Cype- 
rus rotundus, a native of Egypt; and the Arachis hypagea, 
а leguminous plant often called peanut or goober. The tu- 
bers of the Bunium, which resemble chestnuts, and are some- 
times called earth-chestnuts, are extensively used for food. 


Earthquakes: tremors or shakings of the ground, nat- 
urally produced, An earthquake may be so gentle as to be 
imperceptible to the senses, and discovered only by the aid 
of refined apparatus, or it may be of destructive violence. 
The motions thus characterized are of small amplitude, 
but are so rapid and brief that they are called shocks. 
Usually the ground moves upward and downward, or in а 
horizontal or an oblique direction through the space of & 
fraction of an inch, or at most of a small number of inches, 
and the oscillations are repeated several times. Vibrator 
motions are communieated to buildings, and in tall build- 
ings the effects ure apt to be cumulative, so that shocks im- 
pereeptible on the lower floors may be detected on upper 
floors. When shocks are severe they are usually accompa- 
nied by sounds comparable to the detonations from explo- 
sions near or distant, Other associated phenomena аге 
fissures, faults, extravasations of water and mud, elevation, 
subsidence, the drving of springs, the opening of new 
springs, landslides, sea waves, and alluvial waves, The 
greatest fissures are formed in unconsolidated deposits, such 
as alluvium. They may open widely and immediately close, 
or they may remain open with a width of several feet. 
Their depth is undetermined, but must in some cases be con- 
siderable, as they have received the waters of streams for 
hours, and even days, before they were filled. Fissures 
formed in rocks are usually less than an inch in width. The 
partings known as “joints,” which divide rock masses by 
systems of parallel planes, are thought to be due to the 
transinission of earthquake waves. Sometimes the fissures 
become faults through the vertical or horizontal displace- 
ment of one wall with reference to the other. Sometimes 
they serve for the escape of gases, water, and mud. Where 
large quantities of water and mud are extravasated, the fis- 
sures are locally enlarged so as to form tubular conduits, 
about the mouths of which the solid ejecta are heaped 
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after the manner of a volcanic crater. The mud is suj- 
posed to be derived from subterranean layers of alluvium 
saturated with water. The elevation and subsidence asw» 
ciated with earthquakes may be either general or lea. 
When general it is rarely detected, except where the телеп 
affected borders on the sea, whose level serves as a stal- 
ard of comparison. The local phenomena consist usually 
in the subsidence of narrow belts of land lying between fi~- 
sures. In some cases basins are thus created in which 
water gathers to form Jakes. The vibrations not infn- 
quently serve to precipitate partially detached rocks down 
mountain-slopes, and thus occasion avalanches, and from 
cliffs of softer material, at the margins of streams or преп 
coasts, blocks are detached which sink to the base ах lanl- 
slides. Sometimes the descent of an avalanche or landslide 
will throw а dam across a stream so as to create a nw 
lake. When the shocks originate under the sea, surface 
waves are generated similar to those produced by throwing 
a pebble into a pool, and these sometimes acquire great di- 
mensions, so that when they reach a coast they rush far up 
on the land. Analogous to these are surface waves pr- 
duced in masses of wet alluvium. In localities where the 
semi-fluid character of the substrata is shown by the ex- 
travasation of mud, the surface of the ground is sometimes 
thrown into waves several feet in height, whose behavior 
is closely allied to that of the oscillatory waves of water. 
Violent earthquakes occurring in densely populated districts 
inflict great injury upon buildings, and not iufrequentiy 
throw down their walls. At the seashore these disastrous 
results may be increased and even multiplied by the in- 
rush of sea waves. Through the falling of walls, and e~- 
pecially through the rush of waves, many lives are lest, 
the fatalities sometimes amounting, in the case of individual 
earthquakes, to many thousands. 

Earthquake Wares.—The observed tremors of an earth- 
quake are superficial рша resulting from some sub- 
terranean shock, which is transmitted as an clastic wave 
through the material of the earth's crust. From the point 
of initial disturbance, known as the centrum, the wawes 
pass outward in all directions with gradually diminishing 
energy. In the case of the earthquake at Charleston, №. U.. 
in 1886 the shock was felt more than 900 miles away, anda 
comparison of time observations showed that its velocity of 
transmission was about 17,000 feet per second. Theoret- 
ically the initial shock gives rise to two waves. having dif- 
ferent characters and traveling with different velocities, In 
one, called the compression wave, the motion of each particle 
of the transmitting medium is forward and back in а di- 
rection radial from the centrum; in the other, known as the 
distorsion wave, the motion of the particle is to and fro in a 
direction transverse to the radial direction. The wave of 
compression has the greater velocity. Whenever, as thee 
waves pass through the earth's erust, а change in rock char- 
acter is encountered, they are refracted and partially re- 
flected, and as such changes аге multifarious near the earth's 
surface, the waves reaching the surface are of the most com- 
plicated character, the original direction and rhythm being 
partially or wholly obscured. For an account of the princi- 
ple of wave transmission, see the article WAVES. 

Cause of Earihquakes.—While it can not be said that 
the causes of all earthquakes are known, important progress 
has been made in this direction. Many earthquakes are as- 
sociated with volcanic phenomena in such wav that the 
mode of their origin can not be questioned. These are of 
two classes, due severally to explosion and to the forma- 
tion of fissures. When the lava of a voleano in eruption 
contains a large amount of water, the conversion of porticus 
of this water into steam produces explosions which prè 
ject masses of lava into the air, and the sume explosions 
occasion jarring of the ground which may frequently be 
perceived at a distance of several miles, and which consti- 
tutes true earthquakes. It sometimes happens that the 
force contained in the heated and imprisoned water, in- 
stead of being spent in a series of minor explosions, is stored 
for a long period, and then produces a great explosion 
whereby the top of the volcano is blown off. А number of 
catastrophes of this character have occurred in historie 
times, and each has been accompanied by an earthquake 
extending to a distance of many miles. Earth waves of 
fecbler force but identical in character have been produced 
by artificial explosives The explosion of a minc for the re- 
moval of rocks from Hell Gate, near New York city, pre 
duced tremors which were observed at Clinton, N. Ү., 175 
miles away. 
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Other earthquakes connected with voleanoes do not accom- 
any explosions, but are the preludes of eruption, After a 
[ш period of inactivity the rock of a volcano must be fis- 
sured in order that the Таха may escape, and these earth- 
quakes are referred to the fissuring of the rock under strains 
whose culminating effect is the opening of a vent for the 
lava. Accordant with this idea is the fact that the stumps 
of extinct volcanoes, Whose bodies have been removed by 
erosion, exhibit systems of radial dikes formed by the in- 
jection of lava into fissures, | 

Earthquakes of a third class are associated with the de- 
velopment of mountain structure of a certain type. In an 
extensive district in Western North America the prevalent 
structure of mountain-ranges involves extensive faulting. 
Each range consists of one or more huge blocks of rock, 
bounded by faults and lifted above their neighbors, In 
modern times there have been two instances in whieh re- 
newed movement has occurred on old fault lines of this 
region, and each of these movements has been accompanied 
bv a great earthquake. Entirely similar phenomena were 
observed in New Дешип in INS». 

In numerous other instances earthquakes have originated 
in districts where there is no other evidence of recent vol- 
сапе activity or of recent orogenic disturbance, and in 
such cases causes ean not be assigned with confidence. Still 
it is not dillieult to formulate а possible cause which, while 
undemonstrated, appears to be competent, In portions of 
the earth's crust, where deforming forces are not of such 
nature and distribution as to up-raise mountain-ridges, 
there are, nevertheless, more or less localized elevations and 
subsidences, and with these differential movements it is 
reasonable to suppose that there are associated powerful 
strains. Wherever and whenever such strains suflice to 
overcome the elasticity of the rocks Involved, either viscous 
flexure or rupture must result, 1f the local conditions de- 
termine rupture as the mode of dislocation, an earthquake 
is one of the Consequences. 

In the descriptive literature of earthquakes there is prob- 
ably considerable confusion of cause and effect. In connec- 
tion with an earthquake in 1822 several hundred miles of 
the coast of Chili were lifted to a height of several feet, 
and there is reason to belicve that portions of the land 
at a distance from the sca were raised more than those at 
its border. It was computed that the volume of rock 
changed from a position below the plane of sea-level to a 
position above that plane was comparable in magnitude 
with Mt. Etna, and this stupendous result was supposed. to 
have been caused by the earthquake. As the subject is at 
present. understood, it appears more reasonable to a 
thar the continent-making forces of the earth's crust, what- 
ever their origin may be, tended to elevate that portion of 
South America, and for а long period had accumulated 
strains which were opposed by the elasticity or rigidity 
of the crustal material. When finally the resistance was 
overpowered by the strains, fractures occurred. along cer- 
tain critical lines, the tract of land rose, the strains were in 
great part relieved, and an earthquake occurred as an in- 
cidental result—a result of supreme importance to the un- 
fortunate inhabitants of the country, but relatively insignifi- 
eant as a phenomenon of physical geography. Of the local 
elevations and subsidences which oceur in alluvial tracts in 
connection with earthquakes, it is probable that the greater 
number are consequences of the vibration of the land, and 
are more or less analogous to landslides, while a smaller 
number are direct result of faults by which the earthquakes 
were proauced, The surface oscillations of the sea and of 
alluvial tracts, and the vibrations of air observed as sound, 
are all believed to result from the modification or transmu- 
tation of the elastic waves by which the shock of earth rup- 
ture is primarily transmitted. 

In the study of earthquakes three classes of instruments 
have been employed, Seismoseopes are devices for deter- 
mining automatically the time at which the vibration oc- 
curs. Seismometers are devices for determining the com- 
parative violence or energy of earthquake shocks, — Seismo- 
graphs accomplish both these purposes, and also indicate the 
forms of the earthquake waves as they arrive at the surface 
of the ground. (See SEISMOGRAPH.) Such refinement. has 
been attained in the construction of instruments of the last 
class that it is possible to record tremors which escape 
the senses, and their employment has led to the discovery 
that earthquakes are far more numerous than had been pre- 
viously realized. In some regions feeble shocks аге of 
alinost daily occurrence, and there is probably no part of 
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! the earth in which they could not be detected at short. in- 
tervals. 

Earthquakes in the U. S.—The more important earth- 
quakes are well described by Sir Charles Lyell in the second 
volume of his Principles of Geology, and other references 
to the literature are given at the close of this article. The 
most notable earthquakes of the U. S. occurred near the 
head of the Mississippi delta in 1811-12; in Inyo valley, 
California, in 1872 ; und at Charleston, S. C., in. 18586. The 
Mississippi valley earthquake (811), kuownasthe New Madrid 
pe ds was Characterized by the great prolongation of 
its phenomena, Severe shocks occurred at short. intervals 
during a period of several months, and the entire series of 
shocks covered a period of about two years. As the country 
was sparsely settled little is known of the distance to which 
the perceptible vibrations extended, but in the central tract 
the phenomena were of the most impressive character. It is 
related that alluvial land was traversed by visible waves which 
rocked the forest trees to and fro, uprooted some, and perman- 
ently entangled the branches of others. Fissures were opened 
and closed, not. merely once, but at each successive shock, 
and mud of various kinds was thrown into the air with ' 
such violence as to lodge in the branches of trees. Some 
lukes were drained by the escape of their waters into fis- 
sures, and other lakes were created by the subsidence of the 
land. The largest sunken area is said to have been 60 or 80 
miles in length, and nearly half as broad. The earthquake 
of Inyo valley was occasioned by a renewed movement along 
the great fault plane at the eastern base of the Sierra 
Nevada. The chief shock lasted but a few minutes, and 
those which followed at intervals were far inferior in vio- 
lence. The series continued for two or three months, A 
principal fissure was formed along the base of the mountain- 
range fora distance of about 40 miles, and the land west of 
the fissure rose, or the land east of the fissure fell, through 
a space of several feet. In some places a second fissure was 
formed parallel with this, and was associated with a smaller 
displacement in the opposite direction, so that a tract a 
quarter of a milein width was depressed below the adjacent 
tracts. The greatest displacement of this sort was about 
25 feet. There were also horizontal displacements, а liue of 
fence being in one instance dislocated 14 feet. Numerous 
fractures without vertical displacement were opened in the 
alluvium of Inyo valley. Owens river was temporarily 
swallowed, and a number of springs were permanently de- 
stroyed. In the village of Inyo all the houses were thrown 
down and one-tenth of the inhabitants were killed. The 
Charleston. earthquake was preceded by minor tremors, 
to which little attention was given. The principal shock 
oceupied about one minute, and other shocks followed at in- 
tervals with gradually diminishing violence. At the end of 
four weeks they had ceased to be destructive, but tremors 
were occasionally observed for several months longer, The 
foci of disturbance was about 15 miles W. of the city, and 
the most violent movements there were vertical. Numerous 
fissures were opened in the surrounding country and the ex- 
travasation of water and mud was sufficient to flood the 
channels of all the streams, The distortion of portions of 
the alluvial plain was illustrated by the dislocation and 
buckling of railway tracks. At Charleston the movements 
were oblique, and although less violent than those outside 
of the city, they were equally destructive. A large number 
of houses were thrown down, and nearly all were more or 
less injured, so that the damage was computed in millions 
of dollars. Twenty-seven persons were killed outright, and 
others died afterward from injuries received. 

LiTERATURE.— Reports of British Association Committee 
on Earthquakes (1850, 1852, 1858); Transactions of the Seis- 
mological Society of Japan (Yokohama, 1880-1890) : R. Mal- 
let, Dynamics of Earthquakes (Trans. Roy. Irish Acad., 
1846); The Great Neapolitan Earthquake of 1557 (2 vols., 
London, 1862); J. A. Ewing, Earthquake Measurement 
(Mem. Science Dept. Univ. of Tokio, No. 9, Tokio, 1883); 
J. D. Whitney, The Owens Valley Earthquake (Overland 
Monthly, vol. ix., San Francisco, 1872) : C. E. Dutton, The 
Charleston Нат наке of August 31, 1886 (Ninth Annual 
Report, U. S. Geol. Survey, Washington, 1889); J. Milne, 
Earthquakes and other Earth Movements, in International 
Scientific Series (New York, 1886). G. K. GILBERT. 


Earths: in chemistry, compounds consisting cach of a 
metal combined with oxygen. The earths proper are alu- 
mina, zirconia, ceria, glucina, thoria, didymia, lanthana, 
yttria, and erbia. Magnesia, baryta, lime, and strontia are 
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called alkaline earths, beeuuse they are less soluble in water 
than true alkalies. though they exhibit alkaline reactions. 
Their carbonates are insoluble in. water, and are not alka- 
line. 

Earth-shine (ог, as it ought to have been called, Earth- 
light): a reflection of the sun's light from the earth to the 
moon, and back to the earth again. This phenomenon is of- 
ten seen when the moon is very old or very new, the out- 
lines of the full moon being rendered visible by the retlee- 
tion. 


Earthwork: in civil engineering. the construction of 
excavations, embankments in or with the natural earth. 
Earth is usually excavated and moved under contract at a 
fixed price per cubic yard, the measurement being made in 
the excavation. In cuttings for roads and railroads levels 
and measurements are taken at distances 100 feet apart 
from which the areas of the sections are computed. Then 
the number of cubic feet of earth between two stations 
may be closely found by adding together the two end areas 
and multiplying their sum by 50. This is ealled the method 
of mean areas, and it always gives quantities slightly in ex- 
cess of the truth, except when the two end areus are equal. 
A more exact method of measurement is to find the areas 
of sections 50 feet apart, and then to use the prismoidal 
formula, which is C = KA + 4M + B) where A and B are 
the areas of two end sections, M the area of the section half- 
way between them, and ¿the distance between A and D. 

Earth work occupies less space in the embankment than 
in the original excavation. Sand and gravel shrink about 
8 or 9 per cent., clay about 10 or 11 per cent, апа loam 
from 12 to 14 per cent. When the cuts in a railway do not 
furnish sufficient material for the embankments, the balance 
is procured from шы or excavations in some con- 
venient hillside, These borrow-pits are cut with vertical 
sides, so as to permit the precise measurement. of the quan- 
tity removed, levels being first taken over the top surface. 

If earth be devoid of cohesion, the sides of the cuts and 
embankments will ultimately be inclined planes, each kind 
of earth having its own special angle of inclination, known 
ах the “angle of natural slope.” The following table gives 
the angles of natural slope, the inclination expressed by the 
ratio of the horizontal to the vertical projection, and the 
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natural slope. cubic foot. 
Gravel, round . . . . .. . . . . . . . .. Rae 1:7 to 1 100 
Wt SIMEPD Lassen Re 40 1520 31 110 
Sand, dry... . . ..... . . . . ee. " 35 1:4 " 1 100 
* ТЕО RED 40 1232-* ] 110 
MEL au ul mM TER 30 17 “1l 125 
Earth oves ди кишки : 40 1 23.551 ИЛ, 
T: UL . . . . . . . . ....... — 45 10 1 05 
" very wel „лавке | 33 1:9 "* 1 115 








weight per eubie foot of different kinds of earth. Tf, how- 
ever, the earth be cohesive, slopes steeper than the natural 
slope can be built, but it is necessary to protect them from 
the action of the weather by sodding, 

The lateral pressure of earth against a vertical wall is 
always less than the pressure of water, If зе be the weight 
of a cubic foot of the earth, ¢ its angle of repose, given by 
the above table, and А the height of the wall, the formula 
P = beh? tan*(45 — 39) may be used to compute the horizon- 
tal pressure of the earth upon a lineal foot of the wall. 
The point, where the resultant pressure is applied is, as in 
the case of water, at a distance above the base of the wall 
equal to one-third its height. This formula applies only to 
cases where the surface of the earth behind the wall is level. 
If the surface be inclined. backward from the top of the 
wall at the angle ¢, the pressure is given by P = Vir? costo. 

MANSFIELD MERRIMAN. 

Earthworks: fortifications or constructions, whether for 
attack or defense, in which earth is the principal material 
employed. Зее FORTIFICATIONS. 

Earthworms: the popular name of a large number of 
species of worms belonging to many genera of OLIGOoCHLAT.E 
(q. v.) which are comprised in the great class of Annelida, 
Formerly they were all regarded ах forming the family 
Lumbrtetdie, so called from its principal genus, Lumbricus, 
but now they are much divided, In all the body is evlin- 
drical, and is made up of many essentially similar rings 
placed one after another, all without external organs, ex- 
cept small. bristles variously arranged which are used in 
locomotion, The mouth is provided with upper and under 
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lips, and lacks teeth. The earthworms live on decaying 
vegetable matter, which they obtain either by swallowing 
leaves or earth which contains vegetable humus. The in- 
digestible portions are voided on the surface as worm Casts. 
The researches of Darwin have shown that. earthworms are 
of immense value to agricultural interests, for they eceur in 
the earth where there is moisture enough to sustain lite. and 
they are continually working over the soil and рахіт it 
through their intestines. The earth thus eaten comes [геш 
below, while the worm casts are deposited on the surface, In 
this way about a fifth of an inch is annually added to the 
soil, while the same action serves to reduce inequalities and 
to bury beneath the surface stones and other objects. The 
earthworms are hermaphroditic, but are incapable of seif- 
fertilization, Their eggs are laid in cocoons, and in seme 
species we have the rare phenomenon of one egg producing 
two worms. Earthworms are also noticeable from the tact 
that when cut in two they are capable, to some extent, of re- 
roducing the lost portions. ln the temperate zone Ше 
argest species of earthworms rarely эе Sor 10 inches 
in length, but in the tropics they are much larger. ап Afri- 
can species being an inch in diameter and nearly 6 feet in 
length. It is hardly necessary to state that eurthworms do 
not rain down; those which are frequently found on tre 
ground after storms have been driven from their burrows by 
the water. See Darwin, The Formation of Vegetable Mould 
Through the Action of Worms (London, 1881); Rolleston, 
Forms of Animal Life (new ed. 1885). J. З. KINGSLEY. 


Ear-trumpet: an instrument for the relief of defective 
hearing. Ear-trumpets are of a great variety of forms, but 
they all depend upon the same prineiple—that of collectirz 
and condensing the sound-waves, and thereby intensifying 
the impression made upon the ear. It is found in practice 
that a nice adjustment of parts is not necessary ; sound tn 
ing readily reflected along conical tubes, either straight or 
coiled, with great facility. Cases of comparatively siizit 
deafness are aided by the wearing of “ cornetz," or small var- 
trumpets attached by a spring to the ear and concealed Бу 
the hair of the wearer. 


Earwax: Sce CERUMEN. 


Earwigs [O. Eng. éorwicga; cf. Fr. perce-ore(Pe, Germ. 
Ohrwuri]: insects of the family Forficulider ; so named fron 
the popular delusion that they have a propensity to creep inio 
the ear. They form aconnecting link between the Coleoptera 
and the true Orthoptera. They have a narrow body. strong 
and horny mandibles, long antennae, and a pair of forceyes at 
the extremity of the abdomen. In the U.S. the name isap- 
plied to various small centipedes found about houses and ta- 
neath boards. See ENToMoLOGY, Revised by F. A. Lvca-. 


Easement: in law, in its most comprehensive sense, the 
right which the publie or an individual has in the lands uf 
another, not inconsistent with а general property in the 
latter, It is in the nature of a charge or burden upon lani. 
It is called a dominant right, while the land burdened is 
termed the servient estate, Basements may be mere peron- 
al rights, when they are said to be /& gross, or they may ie 
connected with the ownership of land. The latter only wii! 
be considered. 1. They are incorporeal. 2. They are im- 
posed on corporeal property. 3. They confer no right to 
the substance of the land. 4. There must be two distina 
estates—the dominant, to which the right belongs; and the 
servient, upon which the obligation rests, They are ailiriia- 
tive or negative. Affirmative, when the owner of the demi- 
nant estate may do some act on the servient ; and negative, 
when the owner of the servient estate must refrain from do 
ing some act, otherwise lawful, on his land. The most. im- 
portant instances are the right of wav (the right of tie 
owner of one piece of land to pass over the land of another, 
of water (the right of the owner of the dominant estate to 
receive water froin or discharge it across the servient estates, 
of uper. of the soil or of the buildings of the dominant 
estate by the adjacent soil or building of the servient estate. 

Easements exist at common law, and may be creata iy 
statute, Common-law easements may arise. in varius 
modes, 1. By nature. This is а brief form of expression 
of a legal rule, that the owners of adjoining parcels ot land 
may have a burden imposed upon them not to disturb the 
natural state of things. Thus where a natural stream of 
water flows from the land of one owner through the land of 
another, the former ean not divert or diminish the quantity 
of water which would otherwise descend to the proprieter 
below, nor can the latter prevent the stream from discharz- 
ing its water across his land. Each has an easement “һу 
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nature” in the land of the other. 2. By dedication, This 
means an appropriation of land by its owner to a publie use; 
е. g. аз а street or park or publie lauding-place. "he legal 
title to the land dedicated is not ehanged, but. the publie 
acquires a right to use it for the special AU as to which it 
is dedicated. These easements are sustained in law on the 
doctrine of estoppel, although there is no specific grantee. 
No particular form or ceremony is necessary to constitute a 
dedication. It is sufficient if the intention to dedicate ap- 
pear, either by positive acts of the owner or long-continued 
acquiescence, and the publie act accordingly, 3. By actual 
grant. In this case the nature and extent of the easement 
are determined by the words of the instrument creating it, 
which must be sealed. 4. By implied grant. An easement 
is created by implied grant when it is necessary for the en- 
jovment of that which is expressly granted or reserved. 
Thus if A is the owner of two lots, the first of which can 
be approached only over the second, and conveys either to B, 
the owner of the back lot has by implication a right of way 
across the front lot. 5. By prescription. This is the enjoy- 
ment of the right or privilege for so long a time as to raise 
the presumption of a grant. The length of time necessary 
to raise this pon varies in different States, but, 
after the analogy of the statute barring disputed claims to 
land, it is usually twenty years. To obtain by prescription 
an easement in the land of another its enjovment must have 
been uninterrupted for the required number of years, ad- 
verse to the owner of such land, and exercised under а claim 
of right. It must be es so that the owner may be pre- 
sumed to know of it. In England it is held to be a rule of 
common law that the right to light may be obtained by pre- 
scription. This is called the doctrine of * ancient lights.” 
It would take place where the owner of one lot of land had 
windows opening on the vacant lot of another for twenty 
years. He would acquire such a right that buildings eould 
not be constructed on the vacant lot so as to shut out the 
light from his windows, But in the U. S. this rule has fre- 
quently been repudiated bv the courts as inapplicable to our 
rapidly growing and rapidly changing condition; and in a 
number of States an easement of light can be acquired only 
by express or implied grant. 

Easements may be extinguished by a release given by the 
owner of the dominant to the owner of the servient estate, 
ог by abandonment. The failure to make use of an ease- 
ment (technically called non-user) for twenty years is strong 
evidence of abandonment if the easement was acquired by 
prescription, although the presumption may be rebutted; 
but if the easement were acquired by actual grant, no length 
of mere non-users would operate as an abandonment. In 
that case there must be acts Inconsistent with the existence 
of the easement. An easement may also be extinguished by 
a union of the two estates in the same person, This is 
technically called * merger.” T W. Dwiairr, 


East Africa, British: See IBEA. 
East Africa, German: See German East AFRICA, 
Fast Anglia: See Anoura, East. 


East Aurora: village; on railway; Erie co.. №. Y. (for 
location of county, see map of New York, ref. 5-С); beauti- 
fully situated 17 miles S. E. of Buffalo. It has a Union 
school and academy, a large flourinz-mill and agricultural 
works, à manufactory of paper-makers’ felts, the Jewett 
stock farm with a covered mile track, and Hiunlin's village 
farm for horse-breeding. The village is the business center 
of a wealthy farming region, and a place of residence for 
Buffalo business-men. Pop. (1880) 1,109; (1890) 1,582; 
(1891) State enumeration, 1,781. 

EDITOR OF * ADVERTISER.” 


Eastbourne: a wate¥ing-place of Sussex, England; 8 
miles ЇЧ. N. E. of Beachy Head; in a chasm between two 
cliffs; has a martello tower, a fort, and a chalybeate spring 
see map of England, ref. 14-K). Pop. (1891) 34,977. 


East Brady: borough; on railway ; Clarion co., Pa. (for 
location of county, sce map of Pennsylvania, ref. 3-C): sit- 
uated on the Allegheny river about 70 miles N. of Pitts- 
burg. The chief industry is coal-mining. Pop. (1880) 1,242; 
(1890) 1,242. 


East Bridgewater: town; Plymouth co., Muss. (for lo- 
cation of county, see map of Massachusetts, ref. 4—J) : on the 
Old Colony Railroad, 25 miles S. E. of Boston. It has val- 
uable water-power, and large manufactures of brick, lumber, 
cotton-gins, nails, and other goods. Pop. of township (1880) 
2,710; (1890) 2,911; (1895) 2,804. LirirOR OF “STAR.” 
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Easter [O. Eng. éastre : Germ. озѓегп < О. Н. G. ostara, 
plur. ósfarun, a festival named from the Teuton. goddess of 
spring, *austro; ef. Lat. auro re, dawn, Gr. Jós, €vs, Skr. 
изге |: the Lord's day or Sunday following that fourteenth day 
of the calendar moon which falls upon or next after Mar. 21 
(in Gr. called sáo xa, Lat. pascha). This is true of both old 
style and new. Faster is the principal festival of the Chris- 
tian year, observed in commemoration of the resurrection of 
our blessed Lord. The returns of this anniversary were 
originally regulated, and in imitation of this early usage 
have always continued to be, by the calendar of Judea, in 
which the months were conterminous with the revolutions 
of the moon, A mean lunation being, roughly, twenty-nine 
and a half days long, twelve lunar months, or a lunar year, 
fall short of a solar year by about eleven days. The begin- 
ning of the Jewish vear therefore goes backward on the nat- 
ural year eleven days annually, requiring an intercalary 
month to be introduced in the third year, and again in the 
sixth, ninth, eleventh, fourteenth, and so on. Any anni- 
versary regulated by such a calendar as this is consequently 
movable in reference to a calendar regulated by the sun. 
The Resurrection took place just after the Jewish feast of 
the Passover, which was held on the fourteenth dav of Ni- 
san, the first month of the year—that is to sav, the four- 
teenth day of the moon, or not far from the time of full 
moon. The Christians of Jerusalem, and after them those 
of the Asiatic Churches generally, were accustomed to hold 
the feast of Easter on this same day or simultaneously with 
the Jewish Passover. This usage was unacceptable to the 
Gentile Churches in Italy and the West generally, which 
preferred to celebrate Easter on the Sunday following the 
fourteenth day of the moon ; and the difference of practice 
in this particular led to grave dissensions between the East 
and West, which were at length pacified by the agreement 
reached in the Council of Nicea (a. р. 325), to make the 
Western usage universal. In order to find the time of East- 
er for any given year, it would seem that we should calcu- 
late the exact time of the new moon in that year for March, 
and try whether the fourteenth day of that moon (the day of 
new moon itself being counted the first) would full not 
earlier than the 21st, in which ease the Sunday following 
this fourteenth day might be presumed to be Easter. But 
should this fourteenth day fall earlier than Mar. 21, we 
should eonclude that the new moon of April must be taken. 
The ecclesiastical calendar, however, is only nominally de- 
pendent on the moon in the heavens, the true moon and the 
calendar moon sometimes differing in their age more than 
two days. The practical reason for this is that if the astro- 
nomical time of new moon is taken, this time will not be the 
same in the local times of different longitudes; so that a 
meridian may always be assigned such that the same new 
moon may fall on different calendar days on different sides 
of it. And if the calculation is very nicely made, when new 
moon happens exactly at midnight of Saturday or Sunday 
in the indie of a Jarge city like London, the east and west 
halves of the city may have their Easter upon two very dif- 
ferent days. The ecclesiastical moon is ‘lee fore an ideal 
or artificial moon; and in determining the beginning and 
end of each lunation no account is taken of any differences 
smaller than a day. In order to divest the ecclesiastical 
calendar as much as possible of complexity, advantage is 
taken of the fact discovered by Meton, an Athenian astrono- 
mer in the fifth century before our area, that in a period of 
nineteen solar years the sun and the moon return almost ex- 
actly to the same relative positions which they occupied at 
the beginning of this period, the difference amounting to 
little more than the space the moon would move over in two 
hours. The ealendar therefore assumes that the moons de- 
termining Easter will recur in the same order every nine- 
{ееп vears throughout an entire century, and sometimes 
throughout two or three centuries. The Easters them- 
selves do not therefore necessarily recur on the same days 
of the month of March or April in each of these successive 
series of nineteen years, but would do so if the same days of 
the week always corresponded to the same days of the 
month. This, however, is not usually the case ; and as East- 
er must be Sunday, it is necessary, in order to fix definitely 
the date of Easter in any given year, to know both the place 
of the year in the series of nineteen (or in the Metonic cycle) 
and also the day of the week on which the year began, or 
(what is practically the same thing) the dominical letter for 
the year, Various methods have been given for finding 
Easter, but all of them begin, expressly or implicitly, with 
the determination of these two elements. The rules given 
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by Prof. de Morgan in the Companion to the British Al- | 


танас for 1845 occupy about a page. See also The Book 
of Almanacs, with an Inder of Reference, by which the Al- 
manac may be found for every year, whether in Old Style or 
New, from any epoch, ancient or modern, up to A. D. 2000, 
with means of finding the day of any new or full moon 
from B. €. 2000 to A. D. 2mm, compiled by Augustus De 
Morgan, ete, (London, 1851). and. Bishop Samuel Buteher's 
The Ecclesiastical Calendars In Theor y and Construction 
(Dublin and London, 1877. The formule of Delambre, in 
the first volume of his History of Modern Astronomy, and 
those of Gauss, given in the first volume of the Theoretical and 
Practical Astronomy of the same writer, though concise as 
mathematical expressions, involve much laborious computa- 
tion in their practical application. The following rules, 
however, originally devised by President. Barnard, of Co- 
lumbia College, New York. are very simple and easy. It 
is to be observed, first, that. the fourteenth day of the 
Easter moon, being approximately the time of full moon, 
is called the paschal | full moon. The number of the year 
in the lunar eycle is also called the Golden Number. (See 
GOLDEN NUMBER.) Then, supposing that we know the 
golden number and the dominical letter, we find, for the 
present century, the paschal full moon as follows: 

If the golden number is odd: To four times the golden 
number add fei; and 

If the golden number is even: To four times the golden 
number add ficenty-five. 

The result, in either case, if greater than twenty and less 
than fifty, is the date of paschal full moon, considered. as a 
day of March (that is to say, if it happens to ре, sav thirty- 
three, it is the thirty-third of March = Apr. 2, and so on). 
If not greater than twenty and less than fifty, add thirty, or 
subtract thirty. or twice thirty, if necessary to make it so, 
and the result is onee more paschal full moon, 

Then, to find Easter: To the constant number erghfeen add 
the numerical value of the dominical letter (1. e. А — 15; 
В —2; C23, ete), and the sum, if greater than the value 
of paschal full moon just found, is the date of Easter; but 
if not, add seren, or twice seven, or three times seven, and 
so on till a total is obtained which exceeds that value; and 
this total is the date of Easter considered as & day of 
Murch. 

To find the golden number and the dominical letter: In 
either ease first separate the hundreds in. the number ex- 
pressing the given vear of our Lord from the vears less than 
100, and treat. the parts independently of each other, First, 
for the dominical letter: If the hundreds be divided by four, 
the remainder from the division will have one or other of 
the following values—viz., 0, 1, 2, 3. And the dominical 
letters belonging to the hundreds which give these remain- 
ders respectively will be A, C, E, @ = 1,3. 5, 7. These, for 
convenience, call centurFals. Then for the years take half 
the largest number divisible by four—i. e. half the number 
of the latest leap-vear—increase this bv seven, and. subtract 
the excess of fours (i. e. the remainder left in the previous 
division by four). To this result add the centurial, and the 
exeess of sevens in the sum will be the value of the domini- 
enl letter: it being observed that if there is no excess the 
dominieal letter has the value of seven itself. or is G. Leap- 
years have two dominical letters—one for January and Feb- 
ruary; the other, which is less than the former by a unit, 
for the remainder of the venr. This last, which only is used 
in finding Easter, is that given by the rule. 

To find the dominical letter for Old Style the process is 
the same except as to the centurial. The centurial for old 
stvle is found by adding three to the number of Aundreds, 
and suppressing sevens. Thus if the hundreds be fifteen, 
we have 15 +8 = 18. And 18 with seven dropped as often 
as possible leaves 4. which is the old style centuria!. If 
there is no excess of sevens, the eenturial is seven itself. 

secondly, for the golden number: Add a unit tothe num- 
ber expressive of the given year; then divide the years by 
twenty, and add the quotient to the remainder, Next divide 
the centuries by four, and add the quotient to five times the 
remainder. Finally, add the two results. and the sum, if 
nineteen or less, is the golden number. If it exceeds nine- 
teen, drop nineteen, or, if necessary, twiee nineteen, and the 
number left, being not greater than nineteen, will be the 
golden number. 

Take, as an example, the year 1873. 
letter: 18 + 4 gives 2 remainder, and the centurial is ne- 
сап 5. The number of the largest leap-) year in 73 is 
72. und. the half of this is 36. Then 36 + 7 — 43, and 43 


For the dominical 
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—1=42. Finally, 424-5, with the sevens suppressed, is 
evidently 5 = E, which is the dominical letter of 1823. 

For the. golden number: 187341 = 1874. Then, 74 +20 
= 3, with 14 remainder, and 144-3 = 17. Also, I4 - 1-4 
with 2 remainder, and 2х5+4 = 14. Then, 174214231, 
and 31 — 19 = 12, the golden number for 1873. 

For Easterin 1873: 12x 4+25 = 73. Then 73 — 30 — 43. 
or paschal full moon is the forty-third day of March, To 
18 add 5, the value of the dominical letter, and the result, 
23, is smaller than the date of paschal full moon, But 23- 
THTT = 44. which is greater than that date (43), and Easter 
is the forty-fourth day of March, or Apr. 13. 

There is one case not provided for in the foregoing. If 
in finding paschal full moon we obtain a result whieh is er- 
aclly twenty or eracíly fifty, adding or subtracting thirty 
will not bring it between those limits. In this case рач hal 
full moon must be taken at 49. There is also an irregu- 
larity arbitrarily introduced by the mathematicians of Pope 
Gregory XIII., by whom the ealendar was regulate d, which 
is this: Should the rules above laid down give forty-nine 
directly as the date of paschal full moon, this must be rr- 
duced to forty-eight in сазе the golden number is 12 or «j 
ward; not otherwise. 

For centuries earlier or later than the present, the rii 
are the same, except that the numerical terms fen ani 
twenty-five used in Aiding paschal full moon are liable te 
variation (but. do not always vary) in passing from century 
to century. The second of these terms always exceeds the 
first. by fifteen. The first may be found for апу century up 
to the forty-second by the following rule: From the num- 
ber of the centuries take its fourth ‘part and its third part 
(disregarding fractions in both cases), and increase the re- 
sult by two. Thus for the twentieth century we have 20— 
9—642-11. Hence these numerical terms for the next 
century will be 11 and 26. In old style dates these numer- 
ical terms are invariable, and are always го for odd елеп 
numbers and seventeen for even. See the Journal of the 
Proceedings of the General Convention of the Protest 
Episcopal Church in the United States for 1871, Appendix. 
рр. 938—-009.* 

The principal festivals and fasts of the Church dependent 
for the time of their celebration upon Easter are Sephia- 
gesima Sunday, nine weeks before Easter; Ash Weires 
day, which is the Wednesday of the sev enth week before 
Easter; Good Friday, which is the Friday next befor 
Easter; Ascension Dav, which is the Thursday of the sixth 
week after Easter ; Whitsun Day, the seventh Sunday after 
Easter; and Trinity Sunday, the eighth Sunday after 
Easter, Revised by W ILLIAM STEVENS PERRI. 


Easter, or Waihu, Island: a small island of volcanic ori 
gin in the Pacific Ocean; lat. 27° 6' S., lon. 109 30 ne 
area, 47 sq. miles. It is 11 miles long and 4 miles wil 
rises 1,200 feet above the level of the sea, and is scant! 
supplied with water. It is the easterninost inhabited Р. " 
neslan island. The inhabitants have traditions of their a1- 
cestors having come from the island of Oparo, 1,900 12:7 
distant. The island has wonderful colossal statues in stuns 
It has belonged to Chili since 1888. Pop. (15822) 150. 


Eastern Archipelago, also called The Malay Archi- 
pelago: all those islands which lie in the northeastern par 
of the Indian Ocean. Area about 650.000 sq. miles. Th: 
are divided, according to their Pon into three groups 
The first group comprises the Molucca islands, the Spier 
islands, Banda, Amboina, Ternate, and the Philippine: 
the second group consists of Sumatra, Java, and the smal 
Sunda islands east of Java, from Bali to Timorlaut: at 
the third comprises Borneo and Celebes, together with 4 
large number of smaller islands, as Billiton, Banca, Singa- 
pore, ete. In its position this archipelago forms the conte 
tion between Asia and Australia, Its soil is very fertile aud 
resembles in its products that of the neighboring countries 
of Asia. It has therefore attracted at all ages almost every 
nation. The original inhabitants consisted of many tribes, 
but all belonged to one race called the Maray Rack (4. 1" 
At a later age the Arabs went to these islands, and as a соп 
sequence Mohammedanism gained a good many follower. 
At. last the Europeans came and subjugated almost the en- 
tire archipelago. The Dutch have become masters of thr 
greatest number of islands; while the Spaniards have oniy 
the Philippines; the Portuguese, Dilli and part of Timer, 


* This valuable and exbaustive paper is perhaps the most impor 
tant contribution to the printed literature of this subject eS 
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and the British, Singapore, Labuan, and Northern Borneo. 
Besides these races, a large number of Chinese are found 
throughout the islands. The total population is estimated 
at 23,000,000. See Wallace, Malay Archipelago (1890); Keane, 
Eastern Geography (2d ed. 1892). 


Eastern Churches: several bodies of Christians in West- 
ern Asia, Eastern Europe, and Africa. They are in three 
divisions: I. The Orthodox Greek Church, composed of ten 
independent bodies, substantially one in discipline and doc- 
trine, in mutual sympathy, and in deference to Constanti- 
nople, numbering about 84,000,000, of whom about 61,000,- 
000 are in Russia. II. The National Churches, consisting 
of: (1) The Nestorian (since 498 a. D.), numbering about 
150,000 in Turkey and Persia, besides 100,000 (Independent 
St. Thomas Christians) in India. (2) The Armenian (since 
491 А. D.) very widely dispersed, numbering about 3,000,- 
000. (3) The Syrian: <A. Jacobites (since 451 A.D.), num- 
bering about 350,000; B. Maronites (since 680 A. D.), num- 
bering 250,000, and since 1182 a. р. under the pope. (4) 
The Coptic, in Egypt (since 451 a, D.), numbering about 
500,000. (5) The Abyssinian (since 451 a. D.), numberin 
about 1,250,000. These all seceded from the Greek Chure 
on Christological issues. III. The United Churches, which 
have submitted to the pope, accepted the Filioque of the 
Latin Church and the doctrine of the two natures in Christ, 
and are allowed vernacular liturgies, clerogamy, and the 
communion in both kinds. These churches are: (1) United 
Greek, mostly since the Protestant Reformation, and mostly 
in Austria, Hungary, and the Turkish empire, numbering 
nearly 5,500,000. (2) United Nestorian (since 1553), num- 
bering 20,000 in Turkey and Persia, and 150,000 in India. 
(3) United Armenian (since 1316-34 a. р.), numbering about 
100,000, among whom an anti-papal schism occurred in 
1869. (4) United Syrian [Jacobite], very few in Syria (since 
seventeenth century), but 160,000 in India (since 1553). (5) 
United Coptic (since 1782), numbering about 10,000 or 12,- 
000. (6) Uni Abyssinian (since 1828), numbering, it is 
claimed, about 50,000. 

Eastern Empire: See BYZANTINE EMPIRE. 


Eastern Question: the problem that confronts nations 
whose territories border upon or extend into the BALKAN 
PENINSULA (q. t. or whose interests would be affected by 
changes in the governmental systems of that region. It in- 
volves the future of the countries in Eastern. Europe that 
have separated from Turkey, as well as the fute of the Euro- 
pean possessions of that state itself. "Throughout the eigh- 
teenth century Russia and Austria made attempts upon the 
Turkish territory in Europe, but the jealousy of the other 
powers prevented the plunder of the weaker state. In the 
nineteenth century the steady tendency has been toward the 
disintegration of Turkey in Europe, with the result of erect- 
ing on the Balkan peninsula a number of independent or 
semi-dependent states, the fear of whose annexation by one 
or another of the great powers gives to the Eastern question 
its formidable character. The question has been compli- 
cated by the desire of Russia to establish a protectorate over 
the Christian subjects of the Sultan, by her ambition to ex- 
tend her borders to the Bosphorus, and by the apprehension 
on the part of the British Government that these Russian 
designs might imperil the Eastern possessions of Great Brit- 
ain. The term sometimes refers to the conflicting interests 
of Great Britain and Russia on the frontiers of their East- 
ern territories, and in this aspect of the question Persia, 
Turkestan, Afghanistan, and India all fall within its scope. 
See CRIMEAN Wark and Russo-TurKIsH War. 

Е. M. Corn. 


Eastern Rite, or Oriental Rite: the ritual of those 
branches of the Roman Catholic Chureh which acknowledge 
the supremacy of the pope, but which do not employ the 
Latin ritual, The United Christians of St. Thomas have 
no bishop of their own, but are under the vicar-apostolic of 
Verapoli, who is of the Latin rite; but the people and clergy 
use, in part, a modified Svrian rite. 

The Eastern rite differs from the Latin, not only in the 
languages employed in the service (Greek, Slavic, Arme- 
nian, Syriac, Ethiopie, Coptic), but generally also in the use 
of both elements for the laity in the Eucharist, and in the 
permission of marriage to the lower clergy. 


Eastern Rame’lia: a formerly autonomous province, now 
Southern Bulgaria. It extends from the upper waters of the 
Maritza eastward to the Black Sea, and N. of the Balkan 
Mountains. It was collated as a province by the treaty of 
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Berlin in 1878, but, because of a successful revolution, it was 
placed under the King of Bulgaria in 1886, and is practi- 
cally a province of that kingdom. 


Eastern Shore: а name given to those parts of Mary- 
land and Virginia which are E. of Chesapeake Bay, and 
sometimes applied to the whole peninsula, including, in ad- 
dition, the entire State of Delaware. The Eastern Shore 
has been proverbial for its conservatism, and from the char- 
acter of its inhabitants claimed the title of “the land of gen- 
Пешеп”; but it is now traversed by railroads, and the 
excellence of its soil and climate for peach-culture and 
market-gardening has caused the development of much in- 
dustrial enterprise. Its western side is remarkably indented 
by navigable rivers and creeks, affording great commercial 
advantages. The waters on both sides abound in oysters, 
which are & source of great wealth. "The fisheries are also 
extensive. Most of the surface is low and level, but healthful. 
Malarial fevers are endemic at some places. The climate 
is singularly mild. Bog-iron ore of fine quality is exten- 
sively mined in some parts. Kaolin is found in the extreme 
N. Oak timber is cut in some parts for market. 


East Greenwich: town (incorporated in 1677); capital 
of Kent co., R. I. (for location of county, see map of Rhode 
Island, ref. 9-N); situated on railway and on Narragansett 
Bay; 14 miles from Providence. It has an academy (under 
the supervision of the Boston University), a free library, two 
cotton-mills, a woolen-mill, print-works, and a good harbor. 
Pop. of township (1880) 2,887; (1890) 3,127; (1895) 3,096. 


East Hampton: town and railway junction (founded in 
1664); Hampshire co., Mass. (for location of county, see map 
of Massachusetts, ref. 3-Е); 5 miles S. №. of Northampton. 
It is the seat of Williston Seminary for young пеп, and has 
а public library and manufactures of suspenders, shoe web, 
cotton yarns, pumps, vulcanized rubber, buttons, etc. Pop. 
of township (1880) 4,206 ; (1890) 4,395 : (1895) 4,790. 

EDITOR oF “ News,” 


East Humboldt Mountains: a lofty range in Elko co., 
Nev., some of whose peaks exceed 12,000 feet in height. 
Secret valley and Fremont Pass cut the range, which is in 

arts well timbered with pines and firs, affording lumber. 
its snows feed the springs by which Lakes Franklin and 
Ruby are supplied. 


East India Company: a famous joint-stock trading 
company formed in England to carry on commerce with the 
East Indies. In 1600 a royal charter was granted to a 
number of London merchants under the title of “ The Gov- 
ernor and Company of Merchants of London trading to the 
East Indies." "This charter gave them an exclusive right to 
trade for fifteen vears within certain limits, which were of 
immense extent. They established factories at Surat, Cam- 
bay, and other places in India about 1612. The charter was 
renewed from time to time. Madras was founded in 1639, 
and Calcutta in 1645. In 1698 the king granted a charter 
to & rival company, but the two companies were united in 
1702 under a new charter, with the title of “The United 
Company of Merchants trading to the Kast Indies.” Every 
person who held £500 of the company’s stock became a 
member of the court of proprietors, who annually chose а 
court of directors composed of twenty-four members, each 
of whom must own £2,000 of the stock. The executive 
power of the company was vested in this court of directors, 
each of whom retained his office for four years. 

In 1708 Parliament granted the company the exclusive 
privilege of trading to all places eastward of the Cape of 
Good Hope to the Strait of Magellan. The monopoly of 
the China trade was abolished in 1833, and the company was 
then deprived of its original character as a commercial asso- 
ciation. Many years before this date the company had be- 
come a great territorial power, and had laid the foundation 
of the British empire in India. By conquest and other 
means the company obtained sovereign power over vast 
regions of Hindustan, This region was coveted by the 
members of the company not only as a source of commer- 
cial profit, but as a field in which their relatives might en- 
rich and distinguish themselves by uua and military 
enterprises, By the act 3 and 4 William IV. the functions 
of the East India Company were rendered merely political. 
It was to continue to govern India, with the concurrence 
and under the supervision of the board of control. All the 
real and personal property belonging to the company on 
Apr. 22, 1834, was vested in the crown, and to be held or 
managed by the company in trust for the same; and the 
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stockholders were to receive an annual dividend of 104 per 
cent. on a capital of £6,000,000 out of the revenues of India. 
The Sepoy mutiny of 1857, which was repressed with a 
great expenditure of life and treasure, combined with other 
causes, induced Parliament to transfer. the dominion of 
India to the crown, This change was effected, after strenu- 
ous opposition from the company. in IBN. See INDIA. 

The Dutch East India Company was formed in 1595-1602. 
After more than a century of active rivalry with the English 
company, the two were forced to make common cause against 
outside adventurers in 1722, Soon after this a more formid- 
able rival appeared. The French company, established. in 
1664. had under the able management of La BouRDONNAIS 
and DuPLEIX (q. à.) become more than a match for the Eng- 
lish company, and it was only by the genius of Clive that 
the French were overthrown and English. supremacy was 
established. (For the events connected with the growth of 
English supremacy in India, see Curve and Hasrixas.) Other 
Каз, India companies (Danish, Swedish, Scottish) were of 
relatively slight Importance. Revised by A. T. HADLEY. 

East Indies: a popular but somewhat vague term ap- 
lied to that. part of Southeastern Asia occupied by farther 
Tuta or Indo-China and the Malay Archipelago, the princi- 
pal subdivisions being Lower Burma, Siam, Laos, Annam, 
Sumatra, Java, and the other Sunda islands, Borneo, Cele- 
bes, the Banda islands, the Moluccas islands, and the Philip- 
pine islands. The area of these, approximately given, 15 
1.157.200 xq. miles, and the estimated population about 50,- 
383.700, As used by some writers, the term includes Hin- 
dustan, and even China and Japan. In the fifteenth century 
India or the Indies was a name applied by Europeans to an 
undefined region beyond the Indus, known to them only 
through the reports of occasional traders. Columbus and 
the other discoverers of the islands in the western hemi- 
sphere believed that the countries found were the western 
regions of India, and Ferdinand of Spain accordingly as- 
sumed the title of King of the Indies. Further explora- 
tions by the Spaniards and the discoveries of the Portu- 
guese in the East led geographers to discard. “the Indies” 
as too comprehensive, and to apply the пате East Indies to 
Hindustan and that of West Indies to America, Subse- 
quently ** West Indies " was restricted, ах at present, to the 
archipelago comprising the Bahamas, the Greater and Lesser 
Antilles, and the Virgin islands, while Hindustan and far- 
ther India were collectively called India. The Dutch in 
forming their first company for trade with the East. used 
the term East. Indies in its wide sense. After the British 
occupied Hindustan that country became commonly known 
as India, but was often called the East Indies, especially in 
parliamentary papers, See PAST INDIA Company. 

Revised by M. W. H. 

Eastlake. Sir CHARLES Lock: historical painter; b. in 
Plymouth, England, Nov. 17, 1793. Pupil of Royal Acad- 
emy and Haydon, London; Roval Academician 1830; 
president. К. A. 1850; knighted 1850. Appointed keeper of 
the National Gallery 1843; published Materials for a Ilis- 
tory of Painting (A841) а prominent. figure in British art 
of the nineteenth century. Lord. Byron's Dream (1827) is 
in the National Gallery, London. D. in Pisa, Italy, Dec. 24. 
1565. W. A. C. 


East Liverpool: city ; Columbiana co., О, (for location of 
county, see map of Ohio, ref. 3-1); on railway and on the 
Ohio river; 44 miles W. N. W. of Pittsburg and 44 miles E. 
of Wheeling: has excellent educational advantages; is one 
of the most important. pottery-ware manufacturing centers 
in the U.S. having thirty potteries, and has an electric 
railway uniting Wellsville and East End. Pop. (1880) 5,568 ; 
(1890) 10,956; (1892) local census, 14,000, 

EDITOR oF “ REVIEW.” 


East Lothian: See ITAppINGTONSHIRE. 


Eastman: town: on railway; capital of Dodge co., Ga. 
(for location of county, see map of Georgia, ref. 5-1) ; situated 
56 miles 5. 5. E. of Macon, in a section engaged chiefly in 
farming, lumbering, and sheep-raising; ships large quanti- 
ties of yellow pine lumber, naval stores, cotton, and wool, 
Pop. (1890) 1,082; (1892) estimated, 1,200; with suburbs, 
2,500. DITOR OF “ T1MES-JOURNAL." 

Eastman, HARYEY GRIDLEY, LL. D.: educator; b. in 
Marshali, Oneida co.. N. Y., Oct. 16, 1832. Having taught 
school in various places, he founded Eastman National 
Business College on Nov. 3, 1859, in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. He 


was thrice elected to the mayoralty of Poughkeepsie; a 
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member of the New York State Assembly 1871 and 1876; 
for eight усаг» State commissioner of publie charities. He 
received the honorary degree of LL. D. from Ingham Uuni- 
versity. D. in Denver, Col, July 13, 1878. 

Eastman. Seri: army officer; b. in Brunswick, Me, Jan. 
94, 1808; graduated at West Point in 1829. Ie entered the 
infantry, and was teacher of drawing at West Point. 15:33- 
40. He published a Zreatise on Topographical Drawing 
(1837) and a f/estory, ete, of the Indian Trihes (Yr. 
In 1863 retired with the rank of lieutenant-colonel and 
brevet brigadier-general. D. іп Washington, D. C. Aug. 
31, 1875. 


Easton: town; on railway; capital of Talbot co. Md. ifor 
location of county, see map of Maryland. ref. 3-G): situated 
on a navigable branch of the Great Choptank River: 59 niles 
S. E. of Baltimore. It is the seat of a Protestant. Episcctal 
bishop. and has the schools of the diocese of Easton; also an 
orphan asylum, high school, peach-canning and fruit-drsing 
establishments; manufactures of lumber, sashes. castin 
and farming implements, gas-works, ete. Pop. (1580) 3.005; 
(1890) 2,939. 

Easton: township of Bristol eo., Mass. (for location of 
county, see map of Massachusetts, ref. 5-0): on Old Colony 
Railroad; has a free library, very extensive shovel-manufaec- 
tory, and manufactures of boots, shoes, hinges, thread, ele. 
Pop. (1880) 3,902 ; (1890) 4,493; (1895) 4,452. 

Easton: city and railway center; capital of Northampton 
co., Pa. (for location of county, see map of Pennsylvania, 7f. 
4—J): situated at the confluence of the Delaware and Lebo zh 
rivers; 75 miles from New York and 60 miles from РВ 
phia. It was settled in 1790, is the seat of. LAFAYETTE CoL- 
LEGE (q. v.) and has a silk-mill, a large shoe-factory, felt- 
works, several organ-factories, and other industrial establish 
ments, gas and water works, electric street railways, electric 
lights, and a complete system of sewers. The famous treaty 
with the Five Nations is recorded as having taken plis at 
the forks of the Delaware. Pop. (1880) 11,924 ; (199 14.451. 

EDITOR or * Express.” 

Easton, James: a Revolutionary officer: b. in Мапїт!, 
Conn. ; а builder by trade; became a resident of Рип, 
Mass, in 1763. He raised a regiment in 1775, served at 
Ticonderoga, and in Canada under Montgomery, expending 
his whole fortune in the service. In 1716. after receiving 
the thanks of Congress, he was obliged by his enemy, Bene- 
diet Arnold, to leave the army. Ш. at Pittstield, Mass, in 
poverty. 

Easton, Morton WirLiAM, Ph. D.: philologist; b. in 
Hartford, Conn., Aug. 18, 1841; studied at Yale. Columbia, 
and the University of Vienna; Professor of Comparative 
Philology in the University of Tennessee, and now in the 
University of Pennsylvania; author of articles in the Jar 
nal of the A mertcan Oriental Society, the Transactions of 
the American Philolagical Association, the American Jestr- 
nal of Philology, und the publications of the Modern Lan 
guage Association, p. 1. М. 

East Orange: township; Essex co., N. J. (for location of 
county, see map of New — ref. 2-D) ; situated on the 
D., L. and W. Railroad and the Wachung Branch of the 
№. Y. and Greenwood Lake Railway: 12 miles from Mw 
York and adjoining Newark on the W. It is a рат! 
suburban residences for New York business men, has a hist. 
school, several private schools, a number of churches, aw! 
is supplied with water from artesian wells Pop. (>Y 
8,349; (1890) 13,282; (1895) 17,927. . 

EDITOR or “ GAZETTE. 

Eastport: city and port of entry; Washington co. Me. 
(for location of county, see map of Maine, ref. 7-6): situated 
on Moose island in Passamaquoddy Вау, at the extreme 
eastern point of the U. S. It has a good harbor; the ude 
rises 20 feet. It is the center of an important sardine ain- 
dustry, employing over 3.000 operatives in its eighteen fac- 
tories. It is also a popular summer resort, and across the 
harbor, on the island of Campobello, are very large summer 
hotels. Daily steamers to Boston, Portland, Calais, and St 
John, N. B.; weekly steamer to New York. Pop. of town 
ship (1880) 4,006 ; (1890) 4,908; (1893) estimated. 5.500. | 

EDITOR OF ~ SENTINEL. 

East Portland: formerly a city of Multnomah co. Ure. 

consolidated with PoRTLAND (9. v.) in 1891. 


East River: a strait connecting Long Island Sound with 
New York Bay, and separating the city of New York from 
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EAST SAGINAW 


Brooklyn. It is nearly 10 miles long, and is navigable by 
large vessels. See HELL Gate. 

East Saginaw: formerly a city of Saginaw co., Mich., 
consolidated with Saginaw (q. v.), May 3, 1890. 

East St. Louis: city and railway center; St. Clair co., IIl. 
(for location of count y. see map of Illinois, ref. 9-1) ; on the 
Mississippi river opposite St. bots И has a Roman Cath- 
olie college, six large public schools, rolling-mills, industries 
in steel, brass, malleable iron. and glass, elevators, stock- 
vards and packing-houses, electric street railways, ete. Pop. 
(1880) 9,189; (1890) 10,169 ; (1882) estimated, 20,000. 

EDITOR OF ©“ GAZETTE.” 

East Weymouth: village of Weymouth township, Nor- 
folk co, Mass, (for location of county, see map of Massa- 
chusetts, ref. 5-0); situated on the Old Colony Railroad, 144 
miles S. of Boston. It has important manufactures of boots, 
nails, ete. Pop. of Weymouth township (1880) 10,570 ; (1890) 
10,866; (1805) 11,201. 

Eastwick. Epwanp Backnovsk: Orientalist ; b. at War- 
field, Berkshire, England. Маг. 13, 1814: educated at Ox- 
ford: entered the service of the East. India Company, and 
filled important positions in. Kathiawar and Sind. He was 
Professor of Hindustani at Haileybury College from 1845 to 
1859, when he was appointed assistant political secretary in 
the India Office, From 1860 to 1563 he was secretary of 
legation in Persia, D. at Ventnor, [sle of Wight, 1883, He 
published а number of translations. from the Persian: 
Казаа Gulistan (1852); Arrival of the Parsees in India 
(1845); Life of Zoroaster (1843); and Arrar- Suhaili 
(1854) Besides these, he wrote a Hindustani Grammar 
(18427): Journal of a Diplomate in Persia (1860): and 
Aaisar-nama-i-Hind, or Lay of the Empress (1878-82). 


Eaton: village: on railway: capital of Preble co., О, (for 
location of county, see map of Ohio, ref. 6-С); situated on 
Seven Mile Creek, 53 miles N. of Cincinnati. [t has no 
manufactures, and is surrounded by a fine farming country. 
Pop. (1880) 2,143 ; (1890) 2934. Eprror or “REGISTER.” 

Eaton, Amos: botanist and geologist: b. in Chatham, 
N. Y. May 17, 1776 ; graduated at Williams College in 
1799 ; studied law and was admitted to the bar. 1n 1828 he 
became principal and senior professor of Rensselaer Institute 
at Troy. He published, besides other works, A Geological 
and Agricultural Survey of the District adjoining the Erie 
Canal (1824) and a Manual of the Botany of North Amer- 
tea (1833; Tth ed. 1536). D. in Troy, N. Y., May 6, 1842. 

Eaton, Dante, Capy, B. Se., M. A.: botanist; b. at Fort 
Gratiot. Mich., Sept. 12, 1834; educated at Yale and Har- 
хаті: Professor of Botany at Yale (1864). His principal 
publications are Ferns of North America (1870—80) ; Pilices 
Wrightiane et Fendlertane (1860); the Composite of Wat- 
son's Report of the Botany of King's Survey (INTL); and 
the Filires of Chapmans and Grav’s Manuals. D. in New 
Haven, Conn., June 29, 1805.—Hhis cousin, DANIEL CADY 
Eaton (b. at Johnstown, N. Y. June 16, 1827). was Professor 
of the History and Criticism of Art in Yale College 1569-70, 
and published Handbook of Greek and Roman Sculpture 
(Boston, За ed. 1886), besides pamphlets on various subjects. 


Eaton, Dorman Вкірсмах, LL. D.: lawyer; b. at. Hard- 
wick, Caledonia co. Vt, June 27, 1823; graduated at the 
university of that State in 1848 ; studied Jaw at the Har- 
vard Law School, and began to practice as а lawyer in New 
York in 1850 jointly with Judge Kent: edited the seventh 
edition of Kents Commentaries, Пе drew up the health 
laws of New York which created the board of health in New 
York city. In 1873 he succeeded George William Curtis as 
а member of the civil service commission, and was its chair- 
man until its dissolution in 1875. In 1877 he published а 
large volume on the civil service of Great Britain, which 
has appeared in two editions. Ie drafted the National Civil 
Service Act approved Jan. 16, 1883. In Mar., 1853, he was 
made a member of the new civil service commission ; re- 
signed 1885. 

Eaton, Epwanp Dwianr, D. D.. LL. D.: clergyman; b. at 
Lancaster, Wis., Jan. 12, 1851; graduated at Beloit College, 
Wisconsin, 1872, and at Yale Theological Seminary 1875; 

astor of Congregational church, Newton, Ia., Dec., 1876- 

ec, 1879; became pastor of Congregational church at 
Oak Park, a suburb of Chicago, Ill., Jan. 1, 1880; became 
president of Beloit College, Wisconsin, in 1886. 


Eaton, Оковак WASHINGTON, D. D., LL. D.: scholar and 
Baptist minister; b. at Henderson, Huntingdon co., Pa. 
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July 3, 1804 ; educated at Ohio University and Union Col- 
lege, Schenectady, N. Y. (B. А. 1829) ; fellow and tutor at 
Union College 1829-30); Professor of Ancient Languages in 
Georgetown College, Kentucky, 1831-33 ; Professor of Mathe- 
maties and Natural Philosophy at the Literary and Theo- 
logical Tnstitution, Hamilton, Madison co., N. V. 1933-37; 
Professor of Heclesiastical and Civil History 1837-50; Pro- 
fessor of Svstematie Theology 1820-61 > president of Madi- 
son University 1826-68 ; president of Hamilton Theological 
Seminaryand Professor of Homileties 1561-71. D. in Hamil- 
ton, N. Y., Aug. 3, 1873. 

Eaton, Jous, Jr, Ph. D.. LL. D.: educator; b. at Sutton, 
N. II. Dec. 5, 1829; graduated at Dartmouth in 1854; super- 
intendent of publie schools, Toledo, O., 1856-59 ; studied 
theology at Andover (Mass.) Theological Seminary 1859-61 ; 
ordained by the Maumee (O.) Presbytery 1861; commis- 
sioned chaplain of the Twenty-seventh Ohio Volunteers 
Aug. 15, BOL, and served honorably during the war, rising 
to the rank of brevet-general of volunteers; established and 
edited the Daily Post at Memphis. Tenn.. 1866-70 ; State 
superintendent of publie instruction for Tennessee 1867- 
69; secretary of the board of visitors to the West Point 
Military Academy 1869; was U.S. commissioner of educa- 
tion 1870-8); president of Marietta College, Ohio, 1885-91. 

Eaton. Jons Henry: politician: b. in Tennessee in 1790; 
elected to the U. S. Senate as а Democrat and served. till 
1529; was the personal friend of Andrew Jackson, who 
made him his Secretary of War 1829-31, He was afterward 
Governor of the Territory of Florida, and in 1836 was ap- 
pointed minister to Spain. He published a Life of Andrew 
Jackson (Philadelphia, 1824). b. at Washington, Nov. 17, 
1856. Ilis name will always be remembered in connection 
with the * Eaton scandal," in which his wife, MARGARET L. 
O'NEILL EATON, figured on his appointment to a seat in the 
cabinet. Unfavorable reports of her reputation caused the 
ladies of Washington official society to refuse her the recog- 
nition which her position as the wife of a cabinet officer 
demanded. President Jackson espoused her cause with 
more zeal than discretion; the controversy assumed a polit- 
ical character, and became so bitter as to bring about a dis- 
ruption of the cabinet in 1831. 


Eaton, Tuomas TREADWELL, A. M.. D. D, LL. D.: Bap- 
tist minister, editor, and author: b. Nov. 16, 1845, at Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn., and educated at Union University, Tennes- 
see, Colgate University, New York, and Washington and 
Lee University, Virginia. He has been assistant Professor 
of Mathematics at Washington and Lee University; Pro- 
fessor of Mathematies at Union University; pastor of the 
Baptist church at Lebanon, Tenn. ; pastor of the Baptist 
church at Chattanooga, Tenn. ; pastor of the Baptist church 
at Petersburg, Va.; and is now pastor of the Walnut Street 
Baptist church, Louisville. Ky.. and editor of the Western 
Recorder, We has published The Angels (1876); Talks to 
Children (1888); Talks on Getting Married (1891), 

W. H. WurrsirT. 

Eaton, Wyatt: figure and portrait painter; b. at Philips- 
burg, Canada, May 6, 1849. Pupil of Gérôme. Iis por- 
traits are excellent in character and arrangement. He ex- 
hibited two of the best of them, those of Timothy Cole, the 
engraver, and of Mrs, К. W. Gilder, at the Paris Exposition 
1889. Не was опе of the founders of the Society of Ameri- 
can Artists. D. at Newport, R. I., June 7, 1896. W. A.C. 


Eaton Rapids: city: Eaton eo. Mich. (for location of 
county, see map of Michigan, ref. 7-I); on Mich. Cent. and 
Mich. So. R. Rs.. and on Grand river, 24 miles N. N. W. of 
Jackson. It has 4 churehes, 4 brick school-houses, a large 
apple-evaporator, ax-factory, furniture-factory, and 3 saw- 
mills, It is the market-center of a rich farming district, 
and is noted for its mineral magnetic springs, visited annu- 
ally by hundreds. Pop. (1880) 1,785; (1890) 1,970; (1894) 
2,157. EDITOR oF “JOURNAL.” 


Eatonton: city; on railway: capital of Putnam co., Ga. 
(for location of county, see map of Georgia, ref. 3-H); situ- 
ated in a cotton-producing region, 21 miles N. N. W. of 
Milledgeville. Pop. (1880) 1,871; (1890) 1,682. 

Eau Claire, б'КЇйг': city and railway center; capital of 
Eau Claire со., Wis. (for location of county, see map of 
Wisconsin, ref. 4-C); situated at the confluence of Eau 
Claire and Chippewa rivers: has a private academy for 
girls, a high school, numerous sawmills and planing-mills, 
& flouring-mill, grain elevators, iron and brass foundries, 
paper-mill, sash, door, and blind factory, furniture-factory, 
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manufactories of boots and shoes, pearl buttons, electric 
dynamos and machinery, electric lights, and street railways. 
The annual lumber output is from 250,000,000 to 300,000,000 
feet. It is опе of the chief commercial cities of Northwest 
Wisconsin. Pop. (1880) 10,119; (1890) 17,451; (1895) 18.637. 
EDITOR oF “ FREE PRESS.” 


Eau de Cologne, ó'de-kolo, or Cologne Water: а 
celebrated liquid perfume invented by Farina of Cologne, 
where large quantities of it are prepared. It is also made 
in France and almost all other countries. The following 
recipe affords a good imitation of the original article: 
` Take of alcohol 1 pint; of the oils of bergamot, orange 
peel, and rosemary, each 1 drachm; of bruised cardamom 
seeds, 1 drachm ; orange-flower water, 1 pint: distill 1 pint 
from a water-bath. 

The secret of the composition of true cologne has been 
carefully preserved by the Farina family, and the different 
business-houses of Cologne bearing the name of Farina 

repare perfumes which are by no means identical in odor. 
Опе of the family is reported to have published in 1868 
the following as the formula for genuine eau de cologne: 
Take of oil of lavender 4 oz.; purified benzoin, oil of rose- 
mary, each 2 oz. ; strong alcohol, 9 gal.; dissolve the oil and 
benzoin in the alcohol, and to the solution add successively 
oil of neroli, oil of young orange (huile des petits grains), 
oil of lemon, each 10-4 oz. ; oil of sweet orange, oil of lime 

eel, oil of bergamot, each 20:8 oz.; tincture of rose-geranium 

owers, а sufficient quantity. Macerate for several weeks, 
and then bottle the mixture, There are hundreds of recipes, 
many of which are vouched for as the genuine, but all, no 
matter how complicated the formula, are simply aromatized 
alcohol. It is essential that the alcohol be perfectly de- 
odorized and freed from fusel oil before use. 

There is a class of cologne-water obtained by macerating 
aromatic substances in alcohol for some time, and then dis- 
tilling the whole. But these waters require to be allowed a 
few months of rest to develop their better qualities. It is 
probable that the original article was of this class. Good 
colognes have a rich and permanent odor, not clearly alco- 
holic. Not one of the essential oils employed should be 
recognizable by the sense of smell. The best brands have 
long borne the name of Jean Maria Farina, and there are 
many claimants to the original proprietorship of the name. 


Eau de Javelle, d'de-zhaa'vel’, or Javelle's Solution : 
a chlorinated solution of potash, analogous to Labarraque’s 
solution of soda. It has bleaching ШП] disinfecting proper- 
ties, and is emploved in removing fruit-stains, ete., from 
linen. When swallowed in considerable quantity it has 
poisonous effects. 


Eau de Vie, ó'de-vee' : the French for BRANDY (g. v.). 


Eaux Bonnes, óbün' (i.e. good waters): a fashionable 
resort of France; department of Basses-Pyrénées ; 22 miles 
S. of Pau (see map of France, ref. 9-D). Here are warm 
sulphur-springs, which are especially efficacious for dis- 
orders of the lungs and chest. Pop. (1896) 775. 


Eaux Chaudes, ó'shod': village of France; department 
of Basses-Pyrénées; 2 or 3 miles S. W. of Eaux Bonnes; 
about 25 miles 5. by W. of Pau (see map of France, ref. 
9-D); has warm medicinal springs. The waters have a 
wide range of usefulness in the diseases of the lungs, joints, 
and skin. 


Eaves [O. Eng. efes : О. H. G. ораза, eaves, porch, proba- 
bly from same root as Germ. über, Eng. over; cf. Gr. ómép. 
The word is properly of the singular number]: in architec- 
ture, the lowest edges of the inclined sides of а roof, which 
project beyond the face of the wall, so as to throw off the 
water from the roof. The eaves are sometimes provided 
with a gutter and a downpipe or “leader” to carry off the 
water, whieh otherwise would be driven against the walls by 
the wind. 


Ebal: See GERIZIM. 


Ebel, abel, HERMANN WILHELM : linguist: b. in Berlin, 
Germany, May 10, 1820; became in 1858 professor at the 
gymnasium in Schneidemühl; was professor at Berlin from 
1372. He published, among other works, a new edition of 
Zeuss's Grammatica Celtica (1871), and many essays in the 
Zeitschrift. für vergleichende Sprachforschung, and in 
Kuhn's and Schleicher's Beiträge zur vergleichenden Sprach- 
forschung, some of which have been translated into English 
under the title Cellie Studies (1863). D. at Misdroy, Wollin 
Islund, Aug. 19, 1815. 


EBERS 


Ebel, JopaNNES WILHELM: divine; b. at Passenheim, 
Prussia, Mar. 4, 1784; educated at Königsberg, where he 
became preacher and teacher ; was accused of heresy and of 
founding a sect on grossly immoral principles, and al- 
though completely acquitted in two different trials was da- 

rived of his pastorate and died in retirement at Ludwic- 

шге, Aug. 18, 1861. See his Life by J. І. Mombert (New 
York, 1882). 

Ebeling, à be-ling, CHRISTOPHE DANIEL : scholar and 
writer; b. in Hildesheim, Germany, Nov. 20, 1741. Не de 
voted himself chiefly to geographical studies, and for his 
great work, Geography and History of North America 
(Hamburg, 5 vols., 1793-99), he was thanked by the Con- 
gress of the U. S. His valuable collection of books and 
maps relating to this subject was purchased in 1318 hv 
Israel Thorndike, and presented to Harvard College. Ш. ш 
Hamburg, June 30, 1817. 


Ep gd J borough; on railway; capital of Cambria 
co., Pa. (for location of county, see map of Pennsylvania, 
ref. 5-р); 26 miles W. of Altoona; has sawmills, woolen- 
mills, and tanneries, Pop. (1880) 1,123 ; (1890) 1,202. 

Eberhard, CHRISTIAN AUGUST GoTTLAB: poet and savant: 
b. at Belzig, Prussia, 1769; was at first a student of theology 
at Leipzig, but afterward devoted himself to literature. In 
the fields of fiction and poetry he was verv successful. D. 
at Dresden, May 18, 1845. His collected Works fill twen:r 
volumes, but he is best known in the literary world as the 
author of the idyl Hannchen und die Kiichlein (1822) ara 
of a long poem in hexameters called Der erste Mensch und 
die Erde (1828). 

Eberhard, à ber-haárt, Jonann Aveust, D. D.: philo 
pher; b. in Halberstadt, Prussia, Aug. 31, 1739; studial 
theology at Halle; gained distinction as an elegant writer. 
and became Professor of Philosophy at Halle in 1778. Не 
was a rationalist in theology, and an adversary of Kant in 
ea Among his best works are an apology for See- 
rates, Neue Apologie des Sokrates (2 vols., Berlin, 1772 ; 3i 
ed. 1788) ; a theory of the fine arts and sciences, Theorte der 
schinen Künste und Wissenschaften (1783; За ed. 1790); а 

eneral history of philosophy, Allgemeine Geschichte dor 
hilosophie (1788); and an excellent dictionary of German 
synonyms, Synonymisches Handwörterbuch der dentach-n 
Sprache (Halle, 1802; 13th ed. by Lyon and Wilbranit. 
Leipzig, 1882). D. in Halle, Jan. 6, 1809. 


Eberhard, КохкАр: sculptor and painter; b. in Bavara. 
Nov. 25, 1768; became Professor of Sculpture in the Academy 
of Munich in 1816. Не is best known as one of the follow- 
ers of the religious or Catholic revival in art, of which 
Overbeck was the leader. Among his works are statues of 
St. George and St. Michael. His best works are in Muutch. 
D. in Munich, Mar. 12, 1859. 


Eberhard im Bart: the first Duke of Wirtemberc: b. 
Dec. 11, 1445 ; became count of a part of Wiirtemberg wien 
only fourteen years old, and led a dissipated life: but r 
formed after a voyage to Palestine, and became one of the 
most popular princes of Germany. He visited Italy, wher 
he met the leading scholars of the age, and on his retum 
fostered the spirit of the new learning in his own state. 
He founded the University of Tübingen in 1477. Having 
consolidated his part of Wirtemberg with that of his сонет, 
the emperor created him in 1495, in consequence of lus 
services to the empire, Duke of Würtemberg. As a ruler. 
he was wise and liberal; his agreement to a limitation ^ 
the ducal prerogative was the foundation of the constitut .£ 
of Würtemberg. Ш. in Tübingen, Feb. 24, 1496. See Prisir. 
Eberhard im Bart, erster Herzog in Würtemberg (1822). 


Ebernburg, а bern-boorkh : a small town of the Palat- 
inate, Bavaria; on the river Nahe; 20 miles SN. W. of Mertz 
(see map of German Empire, ref. 6-D). Here is an «td 
ruined castle which belonged to Franz von Sickingen. and 
was used as а place of refuge by Melanchthon and other re 
formers. 


Ebers, à bers, GEORG Moritz: Orientalist and novelist: 
b. at Berlin, Mar. 1, 1837; lectured since 1865 in Jena on 
the language, history, and monuments of ancient Egypt. 
and became in 1870 Professor of Egyptian Archaeology in 
Leipzig. His chief work іх а Commentary on the Boots of 
Moses (Die Bücher Mosis; Sachlicher Commentar zu Gene 
sis und Exodus, vol. i, 1868). He also published) an оха 
іп Virchow and Von Holtzendorf's collection, еглее 
isches Schriftsystem (1871) ; Durch Gosen zum Ninn an 
uccount of his travels in Palestine (1872); and Papyrus E- 


EBERT 


etn hieratisches Handbuch der dgyptischen Medizin (1874). 
In 1864 Ebers had turned aside for a time from his scien- 
tifie pursuits to write a novel, Hine ägyplisehe Künrgs- 
tochter (The Daughter of an Egyptian King) In. 1877 a 
severe lameness Induced him to try his hand once more at 
this less severe kind of writing. He published Garda 
(177); Homo Sum (4818) : Die Sehivestern (The Sisters, 
1880); Der Kaiser (The Kmperor, 1881); Serapis (1885) ; 
and other works of fiction, ail of whieh had great success, 
D. in Aug., КОЗ, Revised by A. R. MARSH. 


Ebert. à bert, Aporpu: Romance philologist: b, in Cas- 
sel, Gerinanv, June 1, 1820; became in 1862 Professor of 
Romance Languages and Literature at Leipzig. He made 
many useful contributions to the history of literature in the 
Romance countries of Europe, especially in the Jahrbuch 
für rom. und engl. Literatur, of which he was one of the 
founders, in 1859. He will perhaps be longest remembered 
for his admirable Geschichte der Literatur des Mittelalters 
am Abendland, of which he concluded, however, little more 
than the review of Latin literature in the Middle Ages (2d 
ed. 8 vols, 1880-89). D. July 1, 1890. A. К. Mansn. 

Ebert. Karu Econ: poet: b. in Prague, Bohemia, June 
5, 1801; became librarian to the Prince of. Fiirstenberg, at 
Donauesehingen, 1825, holding this and other administrative 
offices till 1857, when he went into retirement and devoted 
himself exclusively to literature. He wrote tragedies, dra- 
mas, and epics, but his lyric poetry shows his talent to the 
best advantage. Among his works are Brelislaw und Jutta, 
а drama (Prague, 1835); Wasta, a national heroic poem of 
Bohemia; the idyl, Das Kloster, and his Gedichten (182). 
D. in Prague, Oct. 24, 1882. 

E'bionites [Ileb. eb/on, poor]: a name given et first to 
all Christians on account of their poverty: then given by 
Gentile Christians to Jewish Christians: and finally restrict- 
ed to heretical Jewish Christians. [renieus (between 182— 
188 A. D.) is the first fo mention the Ebionites by name, 
though they are thought to be the * heretics” spoken of by 
Hegesippus some years earlier, The Pharisaic, or the older 
Ebionites, rejected the writings of Paul and expressed the 
greatest, hatred of him and his opinions, insisted upon the 
observance of the Mosaie ritual, and were humanitarians 
and millenarians, They had a recension of the Gospel of 
Matthew, which they termed “the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews,” and which omitted all allusion to Christ’s super- 
natural birth, To them Christ was a mere man. The Es- 
senic Ebionites, who came up later under Gnostic influences, 
were more speculative and ascetie, although they practiced 
marriage. They identified Christianity with primitive Mo- 
saism, and made out of Christ a prophet. They produced 
the Clementine literature. Ebionism showed life in any 
force only for a hundred years, never had any considerable 
influence, yet lingered till about the middle of the fifth сеп- 
tury. See К. A. Lipsius, Die Quellen der ältesten Ketzer- 
geschichte (Kiel, 1875). Revised by 5. M. Jackson, 


Eb’onite [so called in allusion to its resemblanee to 
ebony]: a hard black compound obtained by blending caout- 
chouc with variable proportions of sulphur. generally 
about half its weight. i is called vuleanite in the U. N. 

Ebony [from Lat. e'benus, Gr. £Bevos: prob. a Semitic 
loan-word]: a name given to a number of tropical or warm- 
temperate woods, The large part of the ebonies are from 
the Old World tropics, and they are mostly members of the 
Lberucere or Ebony family. The true ebony belongs to two 
species of Diospyros, D. embryopteris aud D. ebenum. The 
former grows in India and the latter in Ceylon. Diospyros 
melanorylon of India and several other species also yield 
commercial ebony. The “green ebony " of Jamaica is the 
wood of Brya ebenws, a tree of the Leguminose, which is 
also known as “ cocus-wood.” The beautiful CALAMANDER- 
WOOD (4. v.) is also а species of Diospyros. Ebony is a hard 
and very dense wood, aromatie—particularly when burned— 
and capable of taking оп a high polish. It is ordinarily 
heavier than water, and of a deep black color, It was known 
to the Romans. The genus DrosrvRos (g. v.) is widely dis- 
tributed, and its wood is every where characterized by some 
or all of the qualities which are present in the ebony of 
commerce. Two species are native in the U. S. L. Н. B. 


Eboracum : See York. 


Ebrard, à brifart, Јонахх HEINRICH Acoust: Protestant 
theologian ; b. at Erlangen, Germany, Jan. 18, 1818; studied 
there and at Berlin; became Professor of Theology at 
Zurich 1844, at Erlangen 1847, consistorial councilor in 
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Spires 1853, and resigned professorship in 1881: became 
pastor of the French Reformed Church at Erlangen 1875, 
He was а promineut representative of the orthodox school, 
Among his works are Chresfliche Doamatik (2 vols, 1852: 
2d ed. 1963); Praktische Theologia (3850) ; Peter Lotich der 
Jüngere QU ed. 1883). D. at Eriangen, July 23, 1858. 

E’bro, Span. pron. à hró (ane, Јре rus; Fr. Ebre): a river 
of Spain; rises in tlie Cantabrian Mountains near the north- 
ern. boundary of the province of Burgos. It flows nearly 
southeastward through the provinces of Navarre and Sara- 
gossa, forms the boundary between Huesen and Teruel, and 
enters the Mediterranean 22 miles E. of Tortosa, The delta 
at its mouth is crossed by а canal. The chief towns on its 
banks are Logrono, Tudela, Saragossa, and Tortosa. Its 
Whole length is about 440 miles. Its navigation is rendered 
difficult by rapids and rocks, A canal extends along the 
Ebro from Tudela to Sastago, 40 miles below Saragossa. 

Ebullioscope. dée-bül'li--«kóp [from Lat. ebulli' re, boil + 
scope, from Gr. -akomos, observing]: an instrument. for as- 
certaining the strength of alcohol or other distilled liquids 
by indicating the boiling-point and the barometrical pres- 
sure at the time of the experiment. These. instruments are 
of various kinds; those of Vidal and of Conatty are the best 
known. 


Ehullition. eb-il-lishitin [from Lat. ebw!l itio, deriv. of 
ebulli re, boil up]: boiling: the violent agitation into which 
liquids are thrown by the rapid escape of their vapor when 
sufficiently heated. Before ebullition begins, if sufficient 
heat is applied, the temperature of the liquid continually 
rises; but when the liquid reaches the * boiling-point "—the 
point at which ebullition is seen—the temperature is con- 
stant. Ebullition occurs at the temperature at which the 
vapor tension of the liquid in question is sufficient to over- 
come the pressure to which the bubbles are subjected. See 
BOILING-POINT. 


Ecbat'ana, or Agbatana (in Fr. Ecbafane): a celebrated 
ancient city; the capital of Media; situated near the base 
of Mt. Orontes (Elwend). about 165 miles S. W. of Teheran. 
Its foundation is attributed by tradition to Semiramis, but 
according to Herodotus it was founded by Deloces 708 в. c. 
It stood on a conical hill, and was surrounded by seven 
concentrie walls, euch of which was higher than the next 
outer one. It was the favorite summer residence of the 
kings of Media and Persia, who had here а magnificent 
palace and a citadel of immense strength. Alexander the 
Great captured it in 331 B. c., and obtained a very large 
booty. After this it became a mere provincial town till the 
time of the Parthians, when it was again the summer resi- 
dence of kings. Nothing is heard of it in history after its 
conquest by the Sassanide. This city is called Achmetha 
in the book of Ezra. Some recent writers believe it to be 
the modern HamapAn (q. v). Rawlinson attempts to iden- 
tify it with the ruined Takht-2-Soleiman., 


Eceard, JotaNNES: musical composer; b. іп Müûhlhd isen, 
Prussia, 1553; studied at Munich under Orlando Lasso; 
returned in 1574 to Mühlhausen, where he edited with von 
Burgk a collection of saered songs. In 1595 he became 
chapel-master at Königsberg, and in 1608 was called to Ber- 
lin as chief conductor of the elector's chapel. Eccard tom- 
posed exclusively vocal musie. His compositions are re- 
markable for their deep religious feeling as well as for the 
extraordinary skill which they reveal as works of art. D. 
in 1611. 


Ecce Homo, ek'sü-homó [Lat. behold the man]: the 
words uttered by Pilate (John xix. 5) when he brought Jesus 
forth to the people. Monkish tradition points out the spot, 
now marked by an arch called Ecce Homo, only the piers of 
which appear to be ancient. It spans the Via Dolorosa at 
its highest point, and has “a narrow gallery or chamber on 
the top.” * Ecce Homo" is the name given to pictures of 
Christ erowned with thorns. Correggio's, in the National 
Gallery, London, is generally considered the best. 

Eccentric [from Gr. £xeevrpos, out of the center; ёк, out 
of + xévrpoy, center]: in machinery, a device by which cir- 
cular motion gives rise to “to-and-fro” motion. In one of 
the forms of the eccentric a disk is made to revolve around 
a point not in its center. The disk turns іп a metallic col- 
lar, which is thrown back and forth by the revolutions, and 
to the collar & rod is attached which receives the required 
to-and-fro motion. This arrangement is often used to give 
motion to sliding valves in steam-enpines. 


Ecchelensis, ABRAHAM : See ÉCHELLENSIS, ABRAHAM. 
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Ecclesfleld : township of the West. Riding of Yorkshire, 
England: 5 miles N. of Sheflield (see map of England, ref. 
7-1). It has manufactures of cutlery, linen, and nails. Coal 
and iron mines are worked in the vicinity. Pop. (1891) 25,890. 

Ecclesia [Gr. ёккАттїа, assembly, deriv. of éxxaA eir, call 
forth]: the great assembly of the Athenians, in which every 
free citizen might vote, Although possessing supreme au- 
thority in the state from a very remote period, it was after 
а time seldom convened, so that the management of the 
state fell into the hands of the archons, who were elected 
from the nobles. Solon atterward appointed it to meet four 
times every thirty-five days. This was the ordinary ecclesia. 
The extraordinary assembly, called the cataclesia, was con- 
vened on occasions of unusual importance by special mes- 
sengers to the people, The subjects discussed in the ecclesia 
were ا‎ by Solon to such as had passed through the 
senate of five hundred, but this rule was not strictly ob- 
served, The magistrates who managed these assemblies 
were the prytanes, proedri, and epistates; the first convened 
the people, the second proposed. the subjects on which they 
were to decide, the third presided over the whole. The 
name ecclesia was afterward given generally to any public 
assembly regularly convoked. 


'eelesias'tes (Gr. ёккАлтотастӣѕ. member of an éxAmoía, 
assembly; used in Septuagint to translate the Heb. qoAé- 
leth, which the English versions translate үөү a 
canonical book of the Old Testament, Its author writes in 
the person of * Qoheleth;" who is described as king in Jeru- 
salem and son of David—i. e. Solomon. Since the time of 
Grotius (1644) the Solomonic origin of the book has been 
denied by continental critics generally, even by orthodox 
writers like Hengstenberg, Keil, and Delitzsch, the dates 
assigned ranging from 536 to 150 B. с, Its post-Solomonic 
origin has been argued (1) from its distinetly neo-Hebraic 
linguistie character; (2) from the sentiments expressed. On 
the other hand, the ascription of the book to Solomon has 
been defended by such. scholars as Schelling, Van Essen, 
Hahn. Pusey, Wordsworth, and Tayler Lewis. The old Jew- 
ish tradition ascribes it to the men of Hezekiah. The two 
leading ideas of the Preacher are. the. vanity of earthly 
good and the certainty of judgment. The alleged epicu- 
reanisin of several passages, so much emphasized by some 
critics, is thought by others to be simply ironical. In any 
case it presents no teachings that are peculiar to the fol- 
lowers of Epicurus, but only such ах are common to them 
and earlier teachers, For the literature, which is very 
abundant, see commentary by Ginsburg (London, 1857). 
See the commentaries by Е. H. Plumptre (in. Cambridge 
Bible) and S. Cox (1890). Revised by WiLLIs J. BEECHER. 


Ecclesiastical Commissioners: in England and Wales, 
the archbishops, bishops, the principal deans, several of the 
principal judges, the chief baron of the exchequer, the mas- 
ter of the rolls, and twelve lay members, all churchmen, who 
are appointed for the purpose of examining the state of dio- 
ceses and the episcopal revenues, of uniting or dividing par- 
ishes (when expedient), and of carrying out other measures 
for the benefit of the Established Church. The commission 
was established in 1825. 

Ecelesiastical Courts: courts in which ecclesiastical 
cruses аге tried. See Courts. 


Ecclesiastical History: See Curren History. 
Ecclesiastical Law: See САхох Law. 


Ecelesias’ticus ош Gr. ёккАтстастікбѕ. pertaining to 
the éxxAmnoía, assembly, church], or the Wisdom of Jesus 
the Son of Nirach: a book considered apocryphal by Jews 
and Protestants, but. received as canonical by the Roman 
Catholic and Greek Churches, By the Anglican Articles it 
is recommended to be read for edification. [It appears to 
have been written in Hebrew at Jerusalem, either about 200 
or about 800 в.с. See PSEUDEPIGRAPHA. 

Eedysis: See ENTOMOLOGY. 

Echegaray. José: dramatist and statesman; b. in Mad- 
rid, Spain in 1833; since 1858 Professor of Mathematics and 
Physics in the Engineering School in Madrid. In this ea- 
pacity he has published several mathematical and scientilie 
works of value. He has also been prominent, in political 
alfuirs, being Minister of Commerce in 1868, Minister of 
Public Instruction in 1872, and Minister of Finances in 1874. 
It is as a dramatist. however, that he is cliefly known, even 
in Spain. His themes are almost invariably tragic ones, 
and his endeavor is to show the terrible consequences of sin. 





ECHENIQUE 


It must be admitted that he often produces a deep effect: 
vet oftener, perhaps, the excessive emphasis of his style, hi 
high colors, and his inability to be simply direct, repel the 
spectator, His first. success as а playwright was obtained 
by La Esposa del vengador (1874). Since then he has pr- 
duced many dramas, the most. noteworthy being O енга о 
santidad (1818); El Gran Galeotto (1881); Condicty enter 
dos deberes (1885); Vida alegre y muerte triste (1557). 
А. К. Marsh. 


Echellensis, ck-el-len'sis, ABRAHAM: а learned Maronite: 
b. at Eckel, in Syria. He was Professor of Arabic and sv rive 
at Rome, and removed about 1630 to Paris, where he assisted 
in the editing of Le Jay’s polyglot Bible. He was the auther 
of a history of the Council of Nicwa from Oriental sources 
and of an Oriental Chronicle. D. in Italy in 1604. 


Echelon, esh e-lon [Fr. échelon, échelle, ladder : Ital, xea’: 
Span. escala < Lat. scala, steps]: in military tactics, an ar- 
rangement of troops when several divisions are drawn up ii 
parallel lines, each to the right or the left of the one precei- 
ing it, like “steps,” so that no two are on the same alignment. 
Each division by marching directly forward can form a li 
with that which is in advance of it. 

Echeneididg, ek-e-née-id'i-dce [deriv. of echeneis = lir. 
éxevn{s, ship detaining. name of a fish; Éxeiw. hold + эрт, 
ship]: a family of fishes of the order Acanthoplert and sul- 
order Discocephalt, particularized by the development cfs 
broad oval sucking-disk on the top of the head. The bes 
is more or less elongated, and the scales very small and iu- 
bedded in the skin; the head very depressed: the mouth i 
moderate, and the lower jaw projects considerably Бетеге 
the upper; the dorsal fin exhibits, in part, a perfect 
anomalous structure—viz.. the anterior portion, instead if 
being a бп, is developed into the broad oval «disk ehara- 
teristic of the group; by means of this disk the fishes ar 
enabled to adhere to various objects; the posterior рог! 
of the dorsal is normally developed às a true raved fin, Т 
fishes comprised in this family are among the most sindi” 
of the class, and are familiar to all seafaring people, Ts 
sailors and shoremen they are generally designated as suck 
ers; but this name is given to so many different. animas 
that, unfortunately, it is not at all characteristic, although 
so applicable in other respects to the species, Their peeulur 
aspect and the depression of their head induce persons ite 
familiar with ichthyology to believe that the back is the ah- 
dominal surface, and, rice versa, that. the belly is the tre 
baek. They are sluggish in their movements, and depeil 
for ee rather upon others than their own exet- 
tions. They are toa large extent commensals, or parasite 
upon other fishes, and, to a considerable degree, they som 
to restrict their attentions to special animals. Thus. of t 
common species, опе (Remora remora) chiefly attaches it 
to large sharks (е. g. Eulamtia, Galeocerdo, ete), and another 
GEchenets naucrates) is partial to the sea-turtles, Thes ar 
the most common; the others are more limited and my 
rarer, The more notable are Remoropsis brachyptera, vhich 
is a parasite of sword-fishes, and Phlherrichthys lincates. 
which is parasitic upon the barracuda (a large SpP retin! 
See also SUCKER and DiscocEPHALI. 

Revised by D. S. JORDAN. 


Echenique, José Rurtxo: soldier and statesman: b.a 
Puno, Peru, 1808. When a mere boy he joined the patrz 
army, and was taken prisoner by the Spaniards. In 15, 
when a colonel, he ааа the troops which had revere: 
under Gamarra and Bermudez to return. peacefully tote? 
allegiance, an event which is known as the * Embrace + 
Maquinhuavo.” He served on the side of Santa Cruz atc 
battle of Yungay (Jan. 1839), but subsequently made is 
ү with the victor, Gamarra. In 1843 he declared agin 

"jvanco at Xauxa, and in 1845 he was a member of Ca 
tilla’s council of state. On Apr. 20, 1851, he was ейт 
president of Рега, At first his term promised to be pev 
ful. but in 1853 charges of extravagance and irregularis 
in the finances were made against him, and Domingo Eie 
headed а revolt which was ended by the battle of Sanus 
Jan. 7. 1854. A second revolt, led by Castilla and Elia re 
sulted in Eehlenique's defeat at the bridge of Ixuchiclia 09 
the valley of Xauxa, Aug. 2, 1854: he retired to Lima. Шу 
after several days of hard fighting before the city was agtt 
defeated at the battle of La Palma, Jan. 5. 1825, and drie 
from the country. [le was allowed to return as a privat 
citizen in 1862, took part in the Spanish war 1866, and wv 
again а presidential candidate in 1872. D. at Arc qe 
Oct. 18, 1879. ILERBERT Н. SMITH. 


ECHEVERRIA 


Echeverria, EsrÉBAN: poet; b. in Buenos Ayres, 1809. 
His first poem, Elvira, published in 1832, was followed in 
1834 by Consuelos, a collection mainly of lyrics, and later 
by Rimas, another collection, and La Cautiva, his principal 
work. He was banished by Rosas to Montevideo, where he 
died in 1851. Echeverria’s works were republished in five 
volumes in 1874; they are very popular throughout Pw 
America. 3, 


Echeverria, Francisco JAVIER: statesman; b. in Jalupa, 
Mexico, July 25, 1797. He inherited a large commercial 
business from his father, carrying it on first in Vera Cruz 
and after 1834 in Mexico. In 1829 he was a deputy to con- 
gress, and later was several times minister of the treasury 
(1834, 1836, and 1837 to 1841). In the latter year he was, 
for a short time, acting president during the absence of 
Bustamente. He was again deputy in the congress of 1850- 
91. D.in Mexico, Sept. 17, 1852. H. H.S, 

Echevin, G'she-ván' [Fr. échevin : Ital. schiavino : Span. 
esclavin, a Teuton. loan-word, О. Н. Germ. skeffino > Mod. 
Germ. Schéffe|: in France from the time of Charlemagne to 
the Revolution (1789), a roval officer of justice and of finance, 
whose duties were various in different periods. For the last 
six hundred years of the duration of the office it was chiefly 
exercised in the cities. The échevins of Paris were assessors, 
and had authority as magistrates in some kinds of civil 
business. 

Echidna, ¢e-kid’na [Gr. # дуа, serpent]: in Greek my- 
thology, a monster, half serpent and half woman; according 
to Apollodorus, the daughter of Tartarus and the mother 
of Cerberus, the Chimera, and other monsters, See Pau- 
sanias, 8, 18. 

Echidna: a genus of quadrupeds belonging to the order 
Monotremata, having a long slender muzzle, toothless jaws, 
powerful long-clawed feet, and strong sharp spines thickly 
set in long thick fur. The animals of this genus are related 
to the duckbill (Ornithorhynchus), and, like it, lay eggs. They 
burrow in the earth, and feed on ants and other insects, 
whence they are sometimes called spiny ant-eaters. The 
are from a foot to a foot and a half long, but a related ani- 
mal from New Guinea, Zaglossus or Prechidna bruijnii, is 
much larger. Echidna setosa is from Van Diemen's Land, 
Е. aculeata from Australia, and E. dawesit from New 
Guinea. The name Echidna is preoccupied in zoólogy, and 
the name Tachyglossus should be used fir these animals. 

F. A. Lucas. 

Echimys, ce-ki mis [abbrev. for echinomys; Gr. éxivos, 
hedgehog + wis, mouse]: a genus of South American rodent 
mammals called “spiny rats.” They are about the size of 
large rats, and have numerous flattened spines scattered 
through their hair. There are six or eight species. 


Echinades, ¢e-kin'a-déez [Gr. ’Exuvddes, also called Ех >ш, 
as if named from éxivos, hedgehog]: the ancient Greek name 
of a group of islands of the Ionian Sea, off the mouth of the 
Achelous. Some of the ancient islands have been joined to 
the mainland by alluvial deposits. The islands are small, 
rocky, and unimportant. Seventeen have names, but only 
nine are cultivated. They are now called Kurtzelari islands, 
and the largest is named Petalá; but Oxiá, Makri, and Vró- 
mona are the most important. Lat. of the S. end of Oxia, 
38° 17' N., lon. 21° 6 E. 

Echinoder’ mata [from Gr. éxivos, hedgehog + 3€pua, -aros, 
skin]: the echinoderms, considered as a grand division of 
the animal kingdom. ‘They were formerly classed with the 
Ceelenterates as Radiates, from the fact that their parts (in 
multiples of five) radiate from a central axis, They have an 
external calcareous skeleton, often covered with spines, an 
alimentary canal distinct from the body cavity (see CasLEN- 
TERATA), à radiate nervous system, and a peculiar “ water 
vascular” system, which in some forms is connected with a 
unique system of locomotor tube feet or ambulacra. They 
reproduce by eggs (the sexes being separate), and the larvie 
in most forms are bilaterally symmetrical, without any 
trace of the radiate structure so typical of the adults. In 
some instances these larv:e are characterized by the develop- 
ment of long arms, sometimes stiffened by a slender inter- 
nal rod of carbonate of lime. At the time of metamor- 
phosis these arms are absorbed, and the new animal forms 
around the throat of the old, the water vascular system ap- 
parently taking the initiative in the metamorphosis, Fos- 
sil Echinoderms occur in the Silurian and all later rocks. 
Some live on animals, others on plants; all are marine. 
Their relationships to other forms are obscure. The branch 
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Echinodermata is divided into CRINOIDEA, ASTEROIDEA, 
STARFISH, OPHIUROIDEA, ECHINOIDEA, and HoLOTHURIOIDEA 
(qq. v.). J. S. KINGSLEY. 
Echinoidea [from Gr. éexivos, a hedgehog + elBos, shape]: 
a class of Echinodermata popularly known as Sea-urchins, 
or sea-eggs. The typical forms are flattened spheres, with 
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Sea-urchin showing the spines, tube feet, and the five jaws. 


mouth at one pole and vent at the other. The outer wall 
of this sphere is made up of ten rows of calcareous plates, 
one series being covered with spherical knobs, on which are 





Sea-urchin with the spines removed. 


articulated with a ball-and-socket joint the hardened spines 
which form a part of the animal, the other series being per- 
forated by minute holes, through which pass the peculiar 
ambulacra or tube feet by which the animal moves. In all, 
except the heart-urchins, the mouth is armed with five teeth, 
which meet in the center, and which sharpen themselves 
like those of the squirrels. A few of the Echinoids are used 
for food, a European species (Echinus esculentus) being 
largely eaten. Some of the tropical — have poisonous 
spines, which, when they penetrate the flesh, produce se- 
vere wounds. The Echinoids are divided into the regular 
urchins or Cidaridea, the cake-urchins, or Clypeastridea, 
and the heart-urehins, or Spatangidea. J.S. GSLEY. 


Echi'nus igs éxivos, hedgehog]: a genus of sea-urchins ог 
ECHINOIDEA (q. v.). 


Echinus: in architecture, a convex molding or ovolo 
decorated with “egg-and-dart ornaments,” somewhat re- 
sembling chestnuts in form. The name is also applied to 
the circular cushion-like member under the abacus in the 
Tuscan and Doric orders, whether so decorated or not. 


Echiu’ride [Gr. čxıs, an adder + ойр. tail]: a family of 
peculiar degenerate Chetopod annelids in which the seg- 
mentation of the body has been lost while the bristles are 
reduced to a pair of strong spines and (in Echiurus) numer- 
ous bristles at the hinder end of the body. The body cavity 
is large, mouth and anus sub-terminal, while the head lobe 
is developed into a proboscis-like organ, forked at its extrem- 
ity in Bonellia. In the young the annelid affinities are 
quite marked, the larva resembling that of the regular ma- 
rine Chetopods and the body showing the rudiments of fif- 
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teen segments. The Erhiuride, which are represented on 
the shores of the U. S. by the genera Zchéurus and Thalas- 
sema, Were formerly grouped with the Sipunceulareœ in a 
division (Gephyrwa) formerly thought to be related to the 
Echinoderms, J. S. KINGSLEY. 
Echo (in (Gr. °Нхо): in classic mythology, a nymph who 
aided Jupiter in escaping the watchfulness of Juno by de- 
taining the latter with her amusing talkativeness; but that 
goddess, discovering the deception, ordained that she should 
hot be able to speak until some person had spoken to her, 
nor to be silent after any one had addressed her. Cherish- 
ing for Narcissus a passion which was not requited, she 
pined away until nothing remained of her but her voice. 


Echo [Gr. 4x, echo, ringing sound, cf. 4x4. $xos. sound, 
noise, Lat. väyor, vigi tus, whining, erving]: the reflection 
of sound from a distant surface. Several conditions must 
be fulfilled before an echo сап be produced. The ear must 
be situated in the line of the reflection; and in order that 
the person who emits the sound may himself hear the echo, 
this line must be perpendicular to the refleeting surface, but 
if there are several such surfaces the sound may be brought 
back by a series of successive reflections, The opposing 
surface must be at a certain distance from the ear, for if the 
directed and reflected sounds succeed each other with great 
rapidity, they are confounded. Thus vaulted caves and 
large rooms have a strong resonance, but produce по echo, 

Sound passes through the atmosphere at the rate of about 
1,125 feet in а second; hence a person placed at half that 
distance would hear the echo exactly one second after the 
sound was emitted by him, The least distance of the reflect- 
ing surface from the point whence the sound is emitted must 
be about 50 feet. 

Unless the surface refiecting the sound is of considerable 
extent, the echo will be too feeble to be heard. Some con- 
cavity in the surface by which diverging rays of sound are 
concentrated at the point where the echo is audible is favor- 
able, if not absolutely essential, to the production of echoes, 
It is a property of the ellipse that every sound proceeding 
from one of its foci and impinging against the curve is re- 
flected into the other focus; whence two persons placed. in 
the two foci of an elliptic chamber may converse with each 
other in a whisper, and not be heard by those who are in the 
other parts of Nie room. ‘Thus walls or buildings approach- 
ing the elliptic form return sounds with great foree and dis- 
tinctness. The faintest sound is conveyed from one side of 
the “ whispering gallery " of St. Paul's, London, to the other, 
but is not heard at any intermediate point. Some echoes 
are remarkable for their frequency of repetition. An echo 
in the Simonetta palace, near Milan, is said to repeat. the re- 
port of a pistol sixty times. To the same kind of multiple, 
or repeating, echo belongs that of Killarney. The phenom- 
enon is caused either by the occurrence of several reflecting 
surfaces at different distances in the direction of the sound, 
and with suflicient Interval between them, or by two sur- 
faces being inclined to each other in such a way as to give 
repeated reflections of the sound from the one to the other, 
like the mirrors of the kaleidoscope. The number of sylla- 
bles that any particular echo will repeat depends upon the 
distance the sound has to traverse: an echo in Woodstock 
Park, England, repeats seventeen syllables, 


Echo Cafion : a remarkable ravine or defile in Summit co., 
Utah ; visible to passengers on the Union Pacific Railway ; 
975 miles from Oinaha, It is inclosed between high vertical 
walls of rock of great grandeur and beauty. 


Ecija, i'thee-Ahaa (ane. As'tig?): a city of Andalusia, 
Spain; on the river Genil. about 50 miles E. N. E. of Seville 
(see map of Spain, ref. 19-D). It is well built, and has nu- 
merous churches, convents, and hospitals; also manufactures 
of linens and coarse woolen fabrics. On the border of the 
river is an alameda (promenade) adorned with statues and 
fountains, Many Roman remains are found here. The 
climate is so hot that Ecija is called “the frying-pan of An- 
dalusia." The ancient Astigi was one of the chief towns of 
Hispania Betica. Pop. (1887) 23.615. 

Eck. Јонахх (properly Maier): a learned and vigorous 
Roman Catholic opponent of Luther; b. аб Eck, Swabia, 
Nov. 13, 1486; was professor at. Ingolstadt from 1510 until 
his death. His most famous encounter with Luther was at 
Leipzig, 1519. He prepared a German translation of the 
Bible as а rival of that of Luther (1537). D. at Ingolstadt, 
Feb. 10, 1543. See his Life by Th. Wiedemann, Regensburg, 
1865. C. H. Tov. 


ECKITEL 


Eckart, or Eckhart, JonassEs (called Meister Eck-* 
hart): See EcKHART, MEISTER. 


Eckermann, JOHANN PETER: author, noted as the friend 
of Goethe; b. at Winsen, Hanover, 1792; served in the war 
of liberation (1813-14). and studied at the Gymnasium of 
Hanover and the University of Göttingen. ln 195243 his 
Beiträge zur Poesie, mit besonderer Hinweisung auf бов? 
(Stuttgart) brought him to the favorable notice of Goethe, 
who employed him at Weimar as an assistant in editing his 
works. He was for several years tutor to the grand duke 
son, and in 1838 was appointed librarian to the grand duch- 
ess, Goethe's will intrusted to Eckermann the publication 
of the poet's posthumous works, which appeared in 103—507, 
and in connection with Riemer he afterward brought out 
a complete edition of Goethe's writings in fortv volumes 
But his fame rests chiefly on his Gesprüche mit Goethe tn 
den letzten Jahren seines Lebens. 158 23532 (2 vols, Leipzig, 
1837), which throws much light upon Goethe's character and 
private lite. It has been translated into many European 
languages, The English translations are Margaret Fullers 
(Boston, 1839) and John Oxenford's (London, 1850). Ecker- 
mann died at Weimar, Dec. 3, 1854, F. M. Cornu. 


Eck'ersberg, JOHAN FREDERIK : landscape-painter; h. 
in Drammen, Norway, June 16, 1822. He belongs to the 
Düsseldorf school. In 1859 he established an art school in 
Christiania, at which many prominent Norwegian arti-« 
have been educated. Among liis best pictures are Stree 
in the High Mountains and The Bridal Party in the Har- 
dangerfjord. D.July 18, 1870. К. B. A. 


Eckersberg, KRISTOFFER VILHELM: painter; b. in Den- 
mark. Jan. 2, 1783. Besides producing a large number of 
works, he was a teacher, and many of the most talented 
Danish painters of the nineteenth century were his pupils 
His portrait of Thorwaldsen is famous, and he was verv suc- 
cessful in painting naval engagements. D. from eholera, 
July 22, 1853. See P. H. Weilbach, Dansk Wūntslerlerikun. 

R. B. A. 


Eckert, ТномАз Thompson: telegrapher ; b. in St. Clairs- 
ville, O.. Арг. 23, 1825; in 1849 placed in charge of the teie- 
graph-office at Wooster, O.; in 1859-61 managed a gold- 
mining company in North Carolina: in 1861 removed to 
Cincinnati, where he was placed in charge of the military 
telegraph-office at the headquarters of Gen. McClellan ; in 
1862 held a similar position in connection with the Army of 
the Potomac; in sume vear established at Washington the 
headquarters of the military telegraph at the War Depart- 
ment, and was promoted to the rank of major (brevet lieu- 
tenant-colonel 1864, brevet brigadier-general 1865); was 
made Assistant Secretary of War July 27, 1866, and remained 
in office till Feb. 28. 1867; resigned to become general 
superintendent of the eastern division of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company; in. 1875 became president of the At- 
lantic and Pacific Telegraph Company, and іп 1880 presi- 
dent of the American Union Telegraph Company. Ir 1557 
he became vice-president and general manager of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company, and in 1893 was elected its 
president. 

Eck'hart, Meister (Master): the greatest of the German 
mystics; b. in Thuringia, about 1260; was vicar of the D» 
minican order in Erfurt, then vicar-general in Bohemia 
taught in Paris in 1311-12; became a teacher of the the- 
logical school in Strassburg, and in 1327 he became provin- 
cial in Cologne. lle introduced many reforms into the 
monasterics, attracted great attention by his sermons, are 
was supp. sed to be connected with the Brethren of the Free 
Spirit. A papal bull issued soon after his death condemned 
twentv-ceight sentences in his sermons. He has been сайы 
the “futher of modern pantheism,” and is regarded as one 
of the greatest men of the German гасе, and one of the 
deepest thinkers of all ages, D. in 1327, near the beginning 
of the year. A collection of his writings, as far as they 
have been preserved, has been published by PfeilTer iu the 
second volume of Deutsche Mystiker (1857). See the mom- 
graphs on his system and character by Martensen, UW. «nr 
Eckart. (Copenhagen, 1840); by Lasson, Meister Fk- 
hart (1568) ; also E. Sievers, Zetischrift fiir deutsches Alter- 
(hum (15, 913—439). Revised by JULIUS GOEBEL. 

Eckhel, Joserad Hiramivs: numismatist; b, in Enes- 
feld, Lower Austria, Jan. 13, 1737. llis catalogue of the 
famous coin collection in the Vienna Museum has been the 
model of all subsequent numismatie catalogues, while the 
Doctrina nummorum veterum (8 vols, 1798) remains the 
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standard authority on the subject. D. Мау 16, 1708, in Vi- 
enna. ALFRED GUDEMAN. 
Eckmiihl (in Germ. Eggmit^hh: a village of Bavaria, 13 
miles S. S. E. of Ratisbon (хее map of German Empire, ref. 
7-Е), Here on Apr. 22, 1800, Napoleon defeated the Aus- 
trian Archduke Charles, who lost 5,000 killed and wounded, 
besides 7,000 prisoners, The effect. of this victory aud of 
the three minor engagements from Apr. 20 to 25, inclusive, 
was to drive the Austrians into Bohemia and leave the roud 
to Vienna open to Napoleon, Davour iq. n) received: the 
title of Prince of Eckmühl for his conduct in this battle, 
Eclampsis [from Gr. ёклацциѕ, a shining forth], Puer- 
peral: mee CONVULSIONS. 
Eclectic [from Gr. ёклектікб, selective, deriv. of ёкАёуєи, 
to seleet]: selected. or chosen. from several others, This 
term was applied to philosophers who endeavored to select 
from the systems of various schools the true or most prob- 
able doctrines, and to combine these into à harmonious sys- 
tem. An eclectic spirit, it is evident, can exist or prevail 
only at a period of some maturity in philosophical specula- 
tion. In one sense of the word, Plato and Aristotle тау be 
regarded as eclecties, for they both*availed themselves 
largely of the doctrines of preceding philosophers, But in 
the lian:ls of these great thinkers the déscerpht membra ure 
endued with a principle of vitality, and reunited as coherent 
parts of а harmonious system. ‘The term eclectic is espe- 
cially applied to philosophers of a later age and inferior order. 
Among these may be classed Epictetus, Potamon, Plutarch, 
and Plotinus. Among the most eminent modern eclecties, 
Vietor Cousin. the brilliant expounder of the history of 
philosophy, affords a favorable specimen of the eclectic 
spirit. 
Ecleeticism (in medicine): the principles and the prac- 
tice of that school of medicine which leaves the physician 


"free to select from any and all sources. remedies that will, 


eure his patients and to reject. all remedies that have been 
proved to be injurious. Vires vitales sustinete, ioe. “sustain 
the vital forces," has from the very beginning been the 
recognized principle on which all treatinent has been based. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the prevail- 
ing method of treating disease was by blood-letting and the 
indiscriminate use of large doses of calomel and antimony 
to produce purging and vomiting, It was against: this de- 
leting system of treatment that Dr. Wooster Beach, of New 
Vor. and his associates protested, not with the view of or- 
ganizing a new school, but in the hope of effeeting a reform. 
They were at once denounced by the majority of the pro- 
fession for attempting an innovation on the recognized 
methods of practice. and thus (Ме reformed medical school 
was forced into existence. Through the labors of these 

ioneers and their disciples the barbarous practice of hlood- 
fecti was abolished, antimony was discarded, and mercury 
but little used, while all schools of medicine now recognize 
the importance of sustaining the vital forces, and all physi- 
cians are anxious to be known as Eclectics, 

In 1826 Dr. Wooster Beach established the New York 
Reformed Medical College, and soon after associated with 
himself Drs. Thomas V. Morrow and Isaac G. Jones, Rec- 
ognizing the need of text-books, he published several, which 
compared favorably with those of the dominant school pub- 
lished at the time. 

In 1831 Drs. Morrow and Jones, upon the invitation of 
Rev. Dr. Chase, then Bishop of Ohio, removed to Ohio, and 
organized the medical department of the Worthington Uni- 
versity, and continued their labors for reformed medical 
oraetiee till 1842, when they moved to Cincinnati and estab- 
hone the Reformed Medical School, Drs. Balbridge, Carr, 
L. E. Jones, Jordan, and B. L. Hill were associated with them 
as teachers, and this school was continued till 1845, when it 
was incorporated as the Eclectie Medical Institute. 

Samuel ‘Thomson, though contemporary with Beach. was 
not а fellow-Inborer. It is a mistake to regard Eclecticisin 
as an offshoot of Thomsonianism, though many Thomsonians 
in later years became Eclectics. 

A Reformed Medieal Society was organized in New York 
in 1827. and a second in Worthington in 1836. The National 
Eclectic Medieal Association was organized in 1848, and 
held annual meetings till 1857. It was reorganized in 1870, 
and meets yearly. There are societies in nearly all the States 
and in Great Britain and Australia, which represent about 
16.000 Eclectic physicians; and there are successful colleges 
in New York, Atlanta, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Crete, Nebraska, and San Francisco. 
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See National Eclectic Medical Association Transactions, 
vol. у: Medical Tribune, vols, vi. and ix.; and Wilder's 
моту of Medicine (New York, 1896), 

Rogert А. GUNN, M. D., EDITOR " MEDICAL TRIBUNE.” 


Eclipse [via Lat. eclipsis, from Gr. ёкАєциѕ, deriv. of 
ékxXeimew, desert, fail, leave]: in astronomy, the obscuration 
of one celestial body by another, or by its shadow, Eclipses 
are divisible into three classes, viz. : 1, the obseuration of the 
sun by the moon, whieh is called а solar eclipse: 2, the ob- 
scuration of the moon by the shadow of the earth, which is 
a lunar eclipse; and 3, the obscuration of a satellite of a 
planet. by the shadow of the primary, which is called the 
eclipse of a satellite. ах distinguished from an occultation 
of the satellite, by which is to be understood the disappear- 
ance of the satellite behind the body of the primary, 

The way in which eclipses of the sun and moon occur is 
so obvious to one who studies the motions of these bodies 
that they have been well understood from ancient times. 
The moon performs а revolution around the earth in about 
a mouth, and at every new moon passes nearly between the 
earth and the sun. Tf the plane of the moon's orbit coin- 
cided with that of the ecliptic, the 1noon would pass exactly 
between the earth and the sun at every new moon, aud we 
should have an eclipse of the sun every month. The moon 
would also pass through the shadow of the earth at every 
full moon, and thus we should have a inontldy eclipse of 
the moon, As a matter of fact, however, the moon's orbit 
is inclined about five degrees to the ecliptic. The result is 
that the moon generally passes above or below the sun at. 
new moon, and above or below the shadow of the earth. at 
full moon, But the orbit of the moon necessarily intersects 
the ecliptic at two opposite points, called nodes, If the sun 
happens to be near the line of the nodes at the time of any 
new moon, then there will be an eclipse of the sun; and if 
the approach takes place at full moon, there will be an eclipse 
of the moon. 

The motion of the earth in its orbit, and of the nodes of 
the moon's orbit, are such that the sun seems to cross one 
or the other of the moon's nodes at intervals of about 173 
days, or a little less than six months. Hence, ns а general 
rule, eclipses can oceur only at two opposite seasons of the 
усаг. But since the period of recurrence is less than six 
months, the eclipse season, as we may call it, will occur 
earlier and earlier in successive years. For example, in 
1594 the passage of the sun over one node takes place about 
Apr. 1 and Sept. 20. Hence during that vear an eclipse can 
occur only near these tines, But the period when they may 
occur is eighteen or nineteen days earlier every vear, so that 
in 1898 the eclipse seasons will be January and July. 

It happens that the apparent angular diameters of the 
sun and moon are very near the same. When the moon is 
nearest the eurth it seems a little larger than the sun ; when 
farthest away it is 
smaller, Referring 
to Fig. 1, it will be 
seen that if an ob- 
server is within the 
dark region, Бе- 
tween m and m, 
the light of the sun Fic. 1. 
will be completely 
shut off by the body of the moon. This dark region is called 
the umbra. In Fig. 2 it is represented as ending at the point 
e. Beyond this point the moon seems smaller than the sun, 
and the light of the sun ean never be completely cut off. 
Now, by a curious coincidence, it happens that this point of 
the umbra reaches, on the average, very near to the surface 
of the earth, Some- 
times it. will not 
reach the earth; at 
other times it will 
go bevond it, ae- 
cording to the re- 
spective distances 
of thesunand moon 
from us. If the 
point reaches beyond the earth’s surface, then there will be 
a small narrow region or strip within which the sun will be 
totally eclipsed. As the moon moves along her orbit, this 
shadow sweeps along the surface of the earth through а 
long, narrow belt. In order to see the sun totally eclipsed, 
the observer must be somewhere within this belt. Maps of 
all the eclipses whieH occur are published two or three years 
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in advance in astronomical ephemerides, and by means of 
them an observer сап see exactly at what regions of the 
earth's surface a total eclipse will be visible. If the shadow 
comes to a point before reaching the earth, as represented 
in the second diagram, then there will be a region, mm, 
within which the moon will be seen. projected nearly cen- 
trally on the sun, but, the apparent diameter of the sun 
being the larger, the edge of its disk will be seen as a ring 
around the dark body of the moon, This remarkable phe- 
nomenon is called an annular eclipse of the sun, As in the 
case of a total eclipse, the annular phase will be seen along 
only a comparatively narrow belt of the earth's surface. 

Owing to the circumstances here described, the duration 
of a total or annular eclipse is always very small. That 
of a total eclipse ranges from a few seconds up to four or 
five. or even, in exceptional cases, seven minutes, The du- 
ration of an annular eclipse may be a little greater. 

Total eclipses of the sun are looked forward to by astron- 
omers with the greatest. interest, because during the few 
minutes of their occurrence remarkable celestial phenomena 
can be seen which are not visible at апу other time. The 
observer who is fortunate enough to be within the path of 
such an eclipse will see nothing remarkable until the sun is 
nearly obscured, As the moon gradually passes over the 
solar disk, the latter is at. length reduced to а small are of 
light. which becomes thinner and thinner, and at length 
entirely disappears. At once an extraordinary effulgence, 
or corona, is seen surrounding the dark body of the moon, 
which looks intensely black in contrast with it. An ob- 
server of the total eclipse of Aug. 7, 1869, which was visible 
in the U.S. from Iowa to North Carolina, thus describes 
the corona: 

“On looking up. one of the grandest spectacles of which 
it is possible to conceive met the eye. Surrounding the 
dark body of the moon was a crown of light, with rays 
shooting out in five great sheaths to a distance equal to the 
sun's diameter, or nearly a million of miles. We gazed for 
eight or ten seconds with astonishment. at this magnificent 
spectacle, No painting can represent it, and no pen can 
deseribe it.” 

The brightest part of the corona consists of a compara- 
tively thin ring of white light, immediately around the dark 
body of the moon, and shading off quite rapidly. The light 
is, however, very irregular, and the most striking features 
of the corona are certain beams of soft, white light, which 
extend out in various directions like the rays from an elec- 
tric hight, sometimes to a distance of several diameters of 
the sun, or several millions of miles. Photographs of the 
corona which have been taken from time to time show it to 
consist very largely of fine lines of light, having a general 
form somewhat similar to the lines formed by iron filings 
Which are scattered upon paper over a magnet. This ap- 
pearance suggested to Prof. F. H. Bigelow the idea that the 
corona is а phenomena of polar forces resembling those of 
magnetism, and a complete theory of the corona has been 
constructed on this hypothesis, 

Besides the corona, irregular patches of red light are 
commonly seen here and there around the body of the 
moon, "These have long been known ах protuberances, or 
prominences, and during the total eclipse of 1808, which 
was visible in. India, Mr. Lockver made the extraordinary 
discovery that these prominenees were due principally to 
hydrogen gas. И was subsequently found that the whole 
body of the sun is surrounded by a thin layer of. gases at a 
very high temperature, composed of vapors of several known 
metals, and perhaps of most of the substances which exist 
in large quantities on the earth, changed to vapor by the 
fervent heat which there prevails. 

The motions of the sun and moon are such that eclipses 
recur approximately at an interval of 6.585 days and 8 hours, 
that is 18 vears and 10 or 11 days, according to the number 
of leap-vears which have occurred in the interval. "This 
period is called the Saros. What makes it remarkable is 
that the time of vear of the recurrences will be nearly the 
sime, and the perigee and nodes of the moon's orbit. will 
also return nearly to the same position, so that the eclipse 
when repeated will be of the same general kind. That is 
to sav, 1f an eclipse of any sort is seen. to-day, then by 
counting forward a period of one Saros, we shall have 
another eclipse of very nearly the same kind. Owing, how- 
ever, to the number of days not. being exact, eight hours 
being left over, the second eclipse will not be visible in the 
same parts of the carth as the first one was, but generally in 
regions about 020. farther Wy in longitude. It follows that 
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the eclipses remarkable for the duration of totalitw will 
recur at the above-named interval. By а study of the no- 
tions of the sun and moon through тапу centuries, it i< 
found that one series of eclipses remarkable for long dura- 
tion of totality at the present time are those of the vear 
1832, 1850, 1868, 1886, 1904, 1022, ete. But the duration of 
the eclipses of this series will continuously diminish, and 
after a few more periods the eclipse will cease to be teta. 
Another remarkable series will be the eclipses of 1883, 1901, 
1919, 1937, ete. This series will attain its maximum in the 
eclipses of the years 1935 and 1953, and the duration of 
total phase probably will be the longest that will have been 
seen for more than a thousand years, 

The principal total eclipses of the sun which will be visi- 
ble in the northern hemisphere from 1896 to 1923 inclusive 
are the following: 

Aug. 9, 1896, the moon's shadow will pass over the nomh- 
ern part of Norway, Sweden, and Siberia, across Japan ints 
the Pacific Ocean. 

Jan. 22. 1898, the shadow will pass across Northern Af- 
rica and through India, near Bombay and Calcutta. 

May 28, 1900, the shadow will pass across the northern 

art of Mexico, through Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, an! 
Korth Carolina, passing nearly centrally over Raleigh in 
that State, and then across the Atlantic to pass through or 
near Spain. 

Aug. 30, 1905. the shadow will pass over the northern 
part of British America in the Hudson's Bay region, acress 
Labrador into the Atlantic Ocean, which it will cross. ans 
thence across Northern Spain, Southern France, the Medi- 
terranean, and Egypt. 

Jan. 14, 1907, a total eclipse will be visible in Central 
Asia, from near the Caspian Sea to China, 

Jun. 3, 1908, and Арг. 28, 1911, total eclipses will be visi- 
ble in the Pacifie Ocean. 

Oct. 10, 1912, the moon's shadow will eross South Ammer- 
іса from Peru to Brazil. 

Aug. 21, 1914, the shadow will pass across Norway ani 
Sweden, through Russia and Persia, and continue its coure 
nearly to India. 

Feb. 3, 1916, the shadow will pass near the Isthmus of 
Panama into the Atlantic Ocean, and cross it nearly te 
England. 

June 8, 1918, the shadow will cross the Northern Pacific 
Ocean, strike the coast of America near Vancouver's islang 
and pass in a southeasterly direction over the whole U. s. 
reaching to Florida, where it will enter the Atlantic and 
terminate. 

Sept. 10, 1923, the shadow will enter upon the Pacific 
Ocean, and eross the southern part of California and Texas. 
where it. will enter the Gulf of Mexico. 

It will be understood from the foregoing that а total 
eclipse of the sun at any one place taken at. random is an 
extremely rare phenomenon. А partial eclipse of the sun. 
however, is visible at any point on the earth's surface every 
few years. The total number of eclipses of the sun is greater 
than that of the moon, but an eclipse of the moon is visible 
over at least an entire hemisphere of the earth, whereas опе 
of the sun can only be seen over a fraction of a hemisphere. 
Hence in any опе place eclipses of the moon may be seen 
more frequently than those of the sun. Only two, or at 
most three, eclipses of the moon can occur in any one усаг. 
whereas there may be four, or even five, eclipses of the sun. 

An eclipse of the moon is for an ordinary observer a re 
markable phenomenon, although it is of little astronomical 
interest, The time of its occurrence, and. all the circum- 
stances connected with it. cam be predicted with more ex- 
actuess than they сап be observed. The most. remarkabse 
circumstance connected with such an eclipse is that al- 
though the moon may be completely immersed in the shadow 
of the earth, it is visible, shining with a lurid eopper-colen d 
light, This is owing to the earth's atmosphere, which m- 
fracts the sun's light. passing over it. An observer of the 
moon at such a time would see a total eclipse of the sun by 
the earth, But after the earth had completely passed over 
and hidden the sun, he would see it surrounded bv a bright 
ring of reddish light caused by sunlight refracted throni oh 
the atmosphere of the earth. The brilliimey of this light 
would very largely depend on the amount of eloudincss 
around that part of the atmosphere through which the sun's 
rays passed. [lence the brilhaney of the moon in teta! 
eclipses varies Considerably. It is said to have totally dis 
appeared on some occasions, ‘Phe light by which it shines 
is red because the red light passes most freely through the 
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earth's atmosphere. The eause is the same as that which 
makes the sun look red at setting. 

The only satellites whose eclipses ean. be frequently ob- 
served are those of Jupiter. These are objects of consider- 
able interest to the amateur astronomer, who can always 
observe them by means of the ephemeris, which gives the 
predicted times of the eclipses, As a satellite enters the 
shadow of the planet. it fades gradually away, and finally 
disappears even when viewed in the most powerful telescope 
so far as is vet Known, As the phenomenon is the same at 
all parts of the earth, such eclipses were once used to deter- 
mine longitudes, But it is found that the fading away is so 
gradual that the exact time of disappearance can never be 
observed with any certainty, so that. the longitudes deter- 
mined from such observations may be 30 or 40 miles in 
error, or even more, As a practical method of determining 
longitudes, it has therefore been entirely abandoned, 

Eclipses of Saturn’s outer satellites, Titan and Japetus, 
тау occur on very rare occasions, but observations are de- 
pendent upon such a combination of favorable circumstances 
that astronomers rarely if ever succeed in making them, 

Information respecting the occurrence of eclipses can be 
most readily gained by consulting the volumes of an astro- 
nomical ephemerts, Here may be found maps showing the 
regions of the earth over which every total eclipse sweeps. 
These volumes, however, only extend two or three vears in 
advance of the date of publication, For future eclipses, the 
most valuable source of information is Oppolzer, Canon der 
F'insternisse, published by the Academy of Sciences of Vi- 
enna, in 1887, as one of its volumes of memoirs. Here will 
be found diagrams of all the annular and total. eclipses of 
the sun visible in the equatorial regions, or northern. hemi- 
sphere of the earth, from B. c. 1200 to A. D. 2161. The only 
drawbacks to the use of this wonderful work are that the 
tables are somewhat uncertain in the case of the ancient 
eclipses, while the method of delineation is such that the 
shadow paths of modern eclipses may sometimes be several 
hundred miles in error. It can not therefore be relied upon 
to determine the exact points where total eclipses will be 
visible, though the region will be well enough indicated, 

For the twentieth. century, fairly accurate computations 
have been made by Mahler, of Vienna, and published. in 
Memoirs of the Vienna Academy of Setences, vol. xlix. Here 
will be found an exact computation of the shadow path over 
the earth's surface for all annular and total eclipses from 
the years 1900 to 1999 inclusive. S. NEWCOMB, 

Ecliptic [Gr. ô éxAecrrixós (sc. &ókAos, circle), the circle in 
whose plane eclipses occur; liter., pertaining to an eclipse 
(ÉxAeiis)]: in astronomy, the great circle of the heavens 
which the sun appears to describe in its annual revolution. 
It is the circle to which longitudes and latitudes in the 
heavens are referred, From time immemorial the ecliptic 
has been divided into twelve equal parts, called signs of the 
zodiac—A ries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, 
Seorplo, Sagittarius, Capricornus, Aquarius, and Pisces. 
These signs, however, do not coincide with the constella- 
tions of the same names, but are merely arces of thirty de- 
grees reckoned from the intersection of the ecliptic and 
equator, which is not a fixed point, so that they are car- 
ried backward bv the precession of the equinoxes. The 
sign Aries is now in the constellation Pisces. The plane of 
the ecliptic is that passing through the center of the sun 
and the earth's orbit around the sun. The angle which this 
plane makes with the plane of the equator is called the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, which is a variable quantity— 
about 23° 27 30'. The change of seasons is the result of 
this angle. Revised by 5. NEWCOMB. 

Eclogue, ek’log [via Lat. ге Года, from Gr. éxAayh, selec- 
tion, deriv. of éxAéyeiy, select]: originally the select. pieces 
of an author. The word usually signifies a pastoral poem, 
the main and proper subjects of which are the loves of 
shepherds or their adventures. These shepherds, however, 
are mostly imaginary personages, whose sentiments and ceir- 
cumstances belong uus to an ideal golden age than to the 
realities of common life. The Eclogues of Vergil, often 
called bucoltcs, have not all the true pastoral character, 
some of them being occasional poems on events of the day, 
ony slightly enveloped in the pastoral costume, Spenser 
and Philips are among the eminent English pastoral poets. 


École Polytechnique : See SCHOOLS, 


Economic Geology: that branch of science which re- 
lates to the distribution, modes of occurrence, and exploita- 
tion of minerals employed by шап. The applications of 
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geology are—1, to agriculture, in the knowledge it conveys 
of the composition, structure, and origin of soils; the dis- 
tribution and properties of mineral fertilizers, ete.: 2. to 
architecture, in materials for construction ; 3, to engineering, 
in drainage, excavations, and construction; 4, to manufac- 
tures, in. its revelations of the distribution, properties, and 
uses of ores, fuels, elavs, oils, asphalts, gems, and other min- 
erals employed in the arts, It also includes the theory and 
practice of mining. The relation of general geology to 
economie geology well illustrates the relation of all science 
to the Industrial arts. Scientific research is conducted. for 
the purpose of Increasing our knowledge of nature, and. es- 
pecially for discovering the causal relations by which 
natural phenomena are connected. I is found that some 
of the knowledge of relations. thus discovered may be ap- 
plied to indastrial ends, and the arts of civilization are the 
results of such applications, Economie geology is the in- 
dustrial application of geologic generalizations and princi- 
ples, the result of researches having for their primary 
motive only the enlargement of knowledge. See MINING 
and Оке Deposits. Revised by а. К, GILBERT. 


Economy [from Gr. olkovoula, management of a house- 
hold, thrift; olxos, home + véuew. manage]: the regulation 
and government of a household or family: a frugal and 
prudent use of money or commodities; prudent manage- 
ment of affairs : sometimes the regular operations of nature 
in the reproduction, nutrition, and. preservation of animals 
and plants. Rural. economy is nearly synonymous with 
agriculture and the pursuits of farmers. 

Economy, POLITICAL : See POLITICAL Economy. 

Economy: borough; Beaver co. Pa. (for location of 
county, see map of Pennsylvania, ref. 4-A); situated on 
railway and on the Ohio river, 18 miles N. W. of Pittsburg. 
It was settled by German socialists called the Harmony So- 
ciety (see КАРР, GEORGE, and HarMontsts), and. has manu- 
factures of cotton and wool. Pop. (1890) 413. 

Eeorehé, ког shà' [Fr.. past pte. of écorcher, flay, skin; 
Ital. scorfreare < Lat. *ercortica re, deriv. of eorlez, bark]: 
a figure used as а model by artists, representing а man or 
animal without the skin, so that. the muscular system may 
be more easily studied. The écorché is sometimes repre- 
sented in action, It is generally made of papier-mache or 
of plaster of Paris. 


^ 


Ecoutes, @ Кос’ [Fr., deriv. of écouter, listen : Ital. axrol- 
fare < Lat. ausculta rc]: in military engineering, small gal- 
leries excavated for the shelter of troops in front of the 
glacis and toward the enemy's works, whose mining oper- 
ations may by this means be estimated and provided against. 


Éeraseur, a'kria'zer' [Fr., deriv. of écraser. crust]: a 
surgical instrument for performing amputation, invented 
by Chassaignac, of Paris. The eutting is done by a small 
but very strong steel chain, a loop of which is passed around 
the tumor or other part to be removed. The two ends of 
the chain run through а steel tube, and in operation are 
drawn through the tube by an endless screw with a lever 
handle, which puts the ends of the chain into tension, di- 
minishing the size of the loop and very slowly but irresisti- 
bly tearing away the шо substance, Its advantages are 
that the hemorrhage following its judicious use is usually 
slight, and that healing takes place rapidly, with compara- 
tively little suppuration. The shock is also comparatively 
slight, but it can never be used where nice dissection and 
skillful operation are required; and it is also somewhat 
unmanageable in its effects. Its use is becoming limited to 
a sinall and peculiar class of operations, chiefly upon mucous 
surfaces; in these its value is great. 

Ecstasy [Gr. £e acis, bewilderment, insanity. in Late Gr. 
trance, deriv. of éiordva set out of a place or state; ёк, out 
of + larárai, set, place]: a morbid mental state which, with- 
out amounting to Insanity, on account of the temporary 
character of the affection, diminishes or alters conscious- 
ness and destroys the power of self-control. The history of 
religion furnishes numerous examples of this kind of mental 
aberration—the dancing epidemics in Germany and Italy in 
the Middle Ages, the Jansenist convulsionists in Paris in the 
earlier part of the eighteenth century, ete. 

Eetozo'ón (plu. Eetozo’a) [from Gr. éxrós. outside + (pov, 
animal]: in eontradistinction to Estozoa (ў. c), parasitic 
animals which live on the outside of other animals, such as 
lice and ticks, and the crustaceans found upon fishes and 
whales, A more common name for these creatures is EPI- 
ZOA (9. v). 
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Ecuador (Sp. feprdblica del Ecuador, Republic of the 
Equator, in allusion to its position): a country of Western 
South America; bounded N. aud N. E. by Colombia, S. E. and 
S. by Pern, and W. by the Pacifie; area variously estimated 
at 120,000 to 276,000 sq. miles. The latter extension was 
claimed until recently in. Ecuadorian official publications; 
it included an extensive region in the Amazonian busin, the 
possession of which is disputed by Peru, Colombia, and even 
Brazil. If the claims of these countries are allowed. 
Ecuador will be almost restricted to the Andean region and 
the Pacifle coast; and even in these the Mira valley is dis- 
pured with Colombia and the Achira valley with Рега. 

Topography, efe—The Andes traverse Heuador nearly 
from №. to S. in two great parallel chains which inclose 
an elevated region or plateau. The eastern chain, facing 
the Amazonian lowlands, is, as a whole, the highest, and 
forms an almost continuous wall, pierced only by the nar- 
row river valleys of the Pastaza and Paute; locally this 
range is called the Andes proper. The western chain, 
known as the Cordillera, is, оп the contrary, irregular and 
much broken; it contains, however, the highest. peak їп 
Ecuador, that of Chimborazo (20.496. feet) The plateau 
between the two ranges has an average width of perhaps 60 
miles and an elevation of 7.500 to 10.000 feet; it is divided 
bv cross ranges or knots into several minor basins or valleys, 
which, counting from south to north. are distinguished as 
the basins of Cuenca, Ambato, Quito, and. Ibarra. North 
of the Cuenca basin the western Cordillera disappears almost 
entirely, and the eastern. range is lower than at any other 
point between Southern Chili and. Northern. Colombia; 
there is thus a kind of pass in the Andean chain which 
must ultimately be of great importance, Around the basins 
of Ambato and Quito are gathered many of the highest 
peaks in South America, including about twenty active or 
extinet volcanoes, “ Nowhere on the face of the earth,” 
savs Orton, “is there such a grand assemblage of moun- 
tains, Twenty-two suminits are covered with perpetual 
snow, and fifty are over 10,000 feet high." Cotopaxi, in the 
eastern range, is the highest active voleano in the world 
(19.614 fect), and Cayambe and Antisana are hardly lower. 

West of the mountain region the valleys end in low plains 
which skirt the Pacific coast. North of the Gulf of Guaya- 
quil these are, in parts, SO miles wide, but they are much 
broken by spurs of the Cordillera and lower isolated chains, 
East of the Andes there is an irregular fringing plateau, 
which abraptly ends in the plains of the Napo and other 
allluents of the Amazon. 

Rivers.—Nearly all the streams of the plateau pass 
through the western range, and some of them unite to 
form navigable rivers on the coast plains; the most. im- 

ortant of these is the Guayaquil or Guayas, which flows 
into the Gulf of Guayaquil, in] the Esmeraldas, in North- 
western. Ecuador. To the east of the mountains the Paz- 
taza and Маро, with their numberless affluents, descend. to 
the great Amazonian plains: the latter is the main and al- 
most the only known route between the inhabited parts of 
Ecuador and the Amazon, and it cah be navigated to a 
point within a hundred miles of Quito. 

Lakes ате numerous, and some of them are situated at 
great elevations, Cuy-cocha, on the side of the peak called 
Cotocachi, is 10,200 feet above the sea. 

Huarbors.—The Gulf of Guayaquil is the largest and safest 
harbor on the Pacific coast of South America, but will not 
adinit verv large vessels. The only other sheltered harbors 
are formed bv river mouths, and are of little importance. 

Jslands,—Puna. island, at the entrance of the Gulf of 
Guayaquil, is nearly 30 miles long, but. it is low. marshy, 
and unhealthy. Numerous other small islands are seattered 
эп the gulf and along the coast, The outlying GALAPAGOS 
ARCHIPELAGO (4y. v.) is Claimed by Ecuador. 

Geology, Volcanoes, and Earthquakes.—Nearlv all the 
higher peaks are of igneous origin, and the platean is cov- 
ered in great part with tufa and voleanie conglomerates, 
Granite, gneiss, and metamorphic schists oceupy extensive 
areas on the eastern slopes of the Andes; the western. Cor- 
dillera is largely porphyritie. Cretaceous formations skirt 
the highlands in many places, and the coast plains are of 
Tertiary or Quaternary age, with large tracts of modern al- 
luvium along the rivers. The highlands of Ecuador are 
the great center of volcanic activity in South America. 
Violent eruptions from some of the numerous craters are of 
alinost КАП, occurrence, and earthquakes are frequent and 
sometimes very destructive. The great shoek of Aug. 16, 
1503, was felt from Colombia to Chili, but was most de- 
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structive in Ecuador, where, according to official estimates, 
50,000 people perished; many towns were reduced to a mass 
of ruins. In 1797 the city of Riobamba was partly over- 
whelmed by earth and rocks loosened from a neighbouring 
mountain by an earthquake. 

Clonate,—The coast region is hot, damp, and in many 
places very unhealthful. Yellow fever may be regarded us 
endemic at Guayaquil, and intermittent fevers are common 
and very severe, The plateaus have a temperate and pica 
ant climate. varying little through the vear, and. generaly 
very healthful. Rains are less abundant than on the сөн, 
but there are almost daily showers. The driest months аге 
July and December, The eustern flanks of the Andes and 
the adjacent plains are constantly soaked with heavy тах, 
and the climate is perhaps the most humid in the world. 

Vegelation.—Owing to the abundant rains and warm ei- 
mate the plains of the coast and the Amazonian basin are 
covered in great part with matted forests; whieh extend in 
many places far up the mountain sides and valleys. Tee 
forests are rich in cabinet woods, drugs, dyes. ete.. but al- 
most the only products collected are rubber (occurring boih 
on the coast liis and along the Amazonian tributaries), 
ivory nuts, and small quantities of vanilla. sarsapariils, 
cinchona, and tonka beans. There are extensive areas uf 
grass land n the fringing plateau E. of the Andes, ard 
others near the coast. The elevated interior basins are al- 
most devoid of forest growth, and portions of them, owing 
rather to the soil than to any lack of moisture, are steric. 
The fertile parts afford excellent: pasturage. 

Antmals,—Eecuador has the usual rich fauna of the neo 
tropical region (see AMERICA, SOUTH), the valleys of the 
eastern and western slopes being especially noted for their 
numerous and beautiful species of birds and inseets. The 
coast forests have their own assemblage. different in great 
part from those of the Amazonian plains, and. many species 
ure confined to single mountains or valleys. Here the bhum- 
ming-birds have their chief habitat. The largest animals are 
tapirs and jaguars. Llamas аге found principally in Seutn- 
ern Ecuador; farther N. mules take their place as beasts cf 
burden. Condors are conspicuous about the mountains, but 
do not descend to the plains, 

Minerals.—Gold and silver are almost the only metals ex- 
tracted, and these not on an extensive scale. Quickstiser, 
copper, zine, and iron are reported, and there are хаце of 
considerable value. Large sulphur deposits occur in vaz- 
ous voleanoes, Emeralds, long supposed to exist in Ecua- 
dor, have never been found there within historical times. 

Lhhabrtants—Vhe population is officially estimated (0813; 
at 1,270,000, of whom about 100.000 are classed ns whites. 
300,000 as mixed, 670,000 as civilized Indians, and 200,000 
as wild Indians; probably the latter are much = overesti- 
mated. The African element is small. By far the greater 
portion of the people are gathered on the platean, in the 
western valleys, and at а few points along ihe coast, The 
region E. of the Andes has very few civilized inhabitants 
and is imperfectly known. Quito, the capital, on the pa- 
teau, has about 35,000 inhabitants ; Guavaquil, the principai 
port, has 45,000; Cuenca, 25,000; and Riobamba and Lata- 
cunga 12,000 each. 

The land is nearly all divided among a few rich proprie- 
tors, who hold the mass of the population essentially in a 
condition of serfdom. Agriculture and eauttle-rui-in: are 
almost the only industries, and these are carried on, with a 
few exceptions, in the most primitive fashion. Except ona 
few large sugar plantations, improved machinery and even 
plows are almost unknown. Coffee is cultivated to a cor- 
siderable extent on the mountain sides; cacao із Planted 
in the warm valleys and on the plains, affording one of the 
principal articies of export. The large sugar plantaticus 
are generally on the alluvial lands near the coast. Lucerne 
is cultivated largely on the plateau as food for саће. In 
manufactures Ecuador is extremely backward. Aside from 
the sugar-mills, tanneries, and distilleries, and а few small 
eotton-factories, they are confined to ectton Cloths and hats 
made in the country houses, and workshops of the simplest 
description, There is a single railway from Duran, on the 
river Guayaquil, to Chimbo, at the base of the Cordillera, 
57 miles. The original plan of continuing it to Quito has 
never been carried out, and the road is little used for mwer- 
chandise. The only wagon road is from Quito to Riobam- 
ba, 81 miles. There are about 1,250 miles of inland tic 
graph lines, and Guayaquil is connected by cable with Pera 
and Panama. The exports in 1890 were valued at $6500. 
000, four-fifths of which was cocoa, the remainder соо, 
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straw hats, hides, sugar. ivory nuts, ete. The imports for 
the same year were valued at $6,700,000, of which about 
$1,900,000 came from Great Britain, $1,600,000 from France, 
and $1,000,000 from the U. N. 

Government, etc.—licuador is a centralized republic. The 
executive consists of president and vice-president chosen by 
universal suffrave for four years, and not eligible for imme- 
diate re-election. The election of vice-president alternates 
with that of president, so that he serves two years with one 

resident, and two with the next. The president is assisted 

ie four ministers (interior and foreign affairs, treasury, war 
and marine, and religion and publie instruction). There is 
а council of state of five members chosen. for six years. 
Congress consists of senate and assembly. The power of 
the president is much restricted. The Roman Catholic is 
the state religion and the only one tolerated. The Areh- 
bishop of Quito has practically more power than the presi- 
dent, and there are six bishopries, Education is very back- 
ward, but of late has been somewhat. improved, There are 
now nearly 2.000 common schools, 35 high schools, several 
seminaries, and commercial and technical schools at Quito 
and Guayaquil. There are also university bodies in Cuenca 
and Guayaquil. The university at Quito was established in 
1084. lt serves principally for the education of priests ; 
wealthy voung Ecuaderians generally study in Europe. 

Weights and Mrasures—By a law of 1856 the. Freneh 
metrical system was made the legal standard, and it is now 
in general use. 

History.—Vaene Indian traditions, preserved in Velasco's 
Historia de Quito, go back to a powerful nation which held 
Quito and the neighboring territory in very ancient times; 
these were the Quitus, who, about the tenth century, were 
supplanted by the Caras, a tribe from the coast. Opinions 
ditfer as to the eredibilitv of these accounts, It is certain, 
however, that in the fifteenth century the highlands of 
Quito were held by a race, presumably of Quichua stock, 
who, under their chiefs or Scyeis made a long and brave 
resistance to the Inca armies fron Peru. They were finally 
subdued by Нпаупа Сарае, about 1590. That Inea left his 
kingdom divided between his two sons, Atahualpa, who 
reigned at Quito, and Huascar, who held Peru and the 
southern provinces, A war between the brothers ended in 
the overthrow of Huascar, just before the arrival of the 
Spaniards under Pizarro, Atahualpa, on his way to be 
crowned at Cuzco, met Pizarro at Cajamarca, Peru, was 
seized, and eventually killed (Aug, 1533). In. 1534 Benal- 
mazar, one of Pizarro's Heutenants, marched against Quito 
in alliance with the Сапатх Indians; Rumi-naul, who had 
been Atahualpa's general, resisted him, but was disastrously 
defeated on the plains of Riobamba, and the Spaniards 
took possession of Quito. The present territory of Ecua- 
dor became a presidency (often called the kingdom of Quite), 
ruled by an audience, Which was subordinate to the Vice- 
roy of Peru at Lima. Abortive attempts to throw off the 
Spanish rule were made in 1809 and 1812; another revolt at 
Guayaquil, 1820, was powerfully supported by Bolivar, who 
had by this time secured the freedom of Colombia: and his 
lieutenant, Gen. Sucre, defeated the Spaniards at the battle 
of Pichincha, near Quito, May 24, 1822. Shortly after 
Quito was united to the republic of Colombia, of which 
Bolivar was president. In 1831 Quito separated from Co- 
lombia and took the name of Republica del Ecuador. The 
first president was Gen. Juan ds Flores, and he ruled 
either as president or general until 1845. But the people of 
Ecuador were not capable of sustaining a strong republican 
government; political squabbles and revolutions followed 
In quick succession, and since the time of Flores hardly any 
president has been able to serve out. his full term. There 
was a short war with Peru in 1859, and about the same 
time Moreno, the president of Ecuador, interfered in the 
affairs of Colombia, bringing on a struggle that only in- 
creased the miseries of the two countries, In 1895-96 a civil 
war resulted in the success of the Liberal party, Gen. Eloy 
Alfaro becoming president. 

Rererences.—lleming, Wanderungen in Ecuador (1872); 
Herrera, Apuntes para la historia de Quito (1874); Gonza- 
lez Suarez, Historia ecclesiastica del Ecuador (1881); Ceval- 
los, Resumen de la historia del Ecuador (5 vols., 1886); 
Simson, Travels in the Wilds of Ecuador (1887); Orton, 
The Andes and the Amazons (1876); Wolf, Geografia y 
Geologia del Ecuador; Whymper, Great Andes of the 
Equator (1892); Bolelin de la Sociedad Geográfica de Lima 
(first volume closed Mar., 1892). The cartography of Ecua- 
dor is quite imperfect. HERBERT lH. бмітн. 
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Ecumen’ical [or e@cumenreal, from Gr. oikovuevikós, per- 
taining to the oikovuévn (sc. уй, earth), the inhabited world, 
partie. of оікеги, inhabit]: universal; applied to councils of 
the Christian Church in which all parts of the world are 
represented, (See COUNCIL, CMCUMENICAL.) The latest of 
the councils called ecumenical dhe Roman Catholic Council 
of the Vatican, 1869-70) proclaimed the infallibility of the 
pope. 


Eczema [Gr &&Ceua. deriv. of éxCeiy, boil forth: ёк, out + 
(ety, boil]: commonly called Salt. Rheum: a vesicular dis- 
ease Of the skin, characterized. by watery blisters smaller 
than those of herpes and larger than ordinary. sucdianina, 
such as are sometimes seen in the difficulty known as 
“prickly heat.” Eczema is often accompanied by intense 
itching, and is frequently transformed into a pustular or 
scabbing disease. It is generally chronic. Its treatment is 
both local and general The local treatment, when the epi- 
dermis is thickened, is by alkaline applications with or with- 
out tarry or astringent admixtures, The " benzoated oint- 
ment of oxide of zinc" is an excellent application. If the. 
system has received a specifie taint, the iodides, with mer- 
cury judiciously used, are indispensable, and produce the 
happiest results. Arsenie in small doses is an extremely 
useful tonie in many cases, Change of air and visits to 
thermal and other springs and baths, though not strictly 
curative, often appear to be wonderfully palliative. 

Edam, @-daam’ (Lat. Ча mum): a town of Holland; 
province of North Holland; has a port on the Zuyder Zee, 
12 miles N. N. E. of Amsterdam (see map of Holland and 
Belgium, ref. 5-Е). It derives its prosperity from ship- 
building and a trade in cheese, Pop. 5.880, 


Edda: а term applied to two entirely different monu- 
ments of the Old Norse literature. 

I. The Prose Edda, also called. The Younger Edda and 
Snorrt’s Edda, is a work intended as а manual of my- 
thology and poetry for the use of voung skalds. Toit alone 
is the name £dda—i. e. ars poetica—given with propriety, 
In its original form (preserved in a MS. at Upsala dating 
from the end of the thirteenth century) it was in the main 
the work of the [celander Snorri Sturluson (1178-1241), the 
most eminent skald of the decadence. (See SNORRI STURLU- 
хох and ICELANDIC LITERATURE.) Snorri’s Edda, in some 
respects a rough draft, was worked over about 1250, and 
this revision, which contains important changes and ad- 
ditions, became a sort of fezfus тесер!ив of the book, Ac- 
eording to Snorri’s plan, the Edda falls into three principal 
divisions: (1) the Cyltaginning (The Deception of Gylfi), 
in which a great variety of mythological material is thrown 
into the form of astory about the visit of the fabulous King 
Суй to Asya ror (Asgard, the home of the gods); (2) Shdld- 
shaparmal, à treatise on the artificial poetic diction of the 
skalds, with many elaborate explanations of the origin of 
particular figures; and (3) Zfaífatat (composed. between 
1221 and 1223) illustrating, in the form of a long poeti- 
eal encomium, the varieties of skaldie rhythm and meter. 
The first two of these divisions show Snorri’s mastery of 
Icelandic classical prose and his wide knowledge of North- 
ern myth; the Маа displays his consummate skill in 
the technique of the marvelously complicated skaldie style 
and versification. As an authority on mythology Snorri is 
to be used with great caution, As was to be expected from 
his comparatively lute date, he often failed to understand 
the true meaning and connection of the myths of which he 
treats, and many details in his stories of the gods show the 
influence of Christian theology and legend. 

The standard edition of the Prose Edda is the great 
Arna-Magniean edition (Copenhagen, 1848-87), which fur- 
nishes a Latin translation and an elaborate apparatus eriti- 
cus. There are handy editions by Rask (Stockholm, 1818), 
Egilsson (Reykjavik, 1848), and Thorleifr Jonsson (Copen- 
hagen, 1875). E. Wilken's Die prosaische Edda im Aus- 
zuge (Paderborn, 1877-82), though scientifically far from 
irreproachable, has a convenient glossary. The English 
ш will find incomplete translations in the English ver- 
sion of Mallets Northern Antiquities (London, 1770; Edin- 
burgh, 1809), vol. ii.: in G. Webbe Dasent’s The Prose or 
Younger Edda (Stockholm, 1842); and in R. B. Anderson's 
The Prose Hida (Chicago, 1880 [1919 ]). 

II. The Poetic or Elder Edda, also culled Semund’s Edda, 
is a misccllancous collection of Old Norse poems, mytholog- 
ical, heroie, satirical, and didactic, with some bits of prose, 
preserved in MS. 2365 of the Royal Library at Copenhagen 
(the Codex Regius). These vary much in style, but most of 
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them are in strong contrast to the labored artificiality of 
what is known as the skaldie poetry, Some of them are 
found elsewhere and the terms Adda and еге (or Addie) 
are often extended to include other Old. Norse poems (for 
example, the stanzas in the Z/errerer Saga) which resemble 
some of those in this collection. The Coder Reyius was 
discovered in Iceland in 1645 by Bishop Bryujolfr Sveinsson, 
who gave it the name Edda Sæmundi Multiseti, supposing 
it to be a long-lost work of Siemund the Wise (1056-1133). 
This was a double misnomer: for, in the first place, the eol- 
lection has nothing to do with SNiemund, and, in the second 
place, the title Adda properly belongs to the work of Snorri 
(see L. above) and to that alone. This error of Brynjolfrs 
has proved stubborn of correction, and has given rise to 
many mistakes, The term Adda has been absurdly inter- 
preted Great-grandmother and has been thought to indicate 
that the poems are, so to speak, the tales told. by hour an- 
tiquity to рег listening descendants, (Compare the curiously 
similar error with regard to the Welsh. MABINOGION, q. t.) 
The character of the collection has also been often misun- 
derstood. The Adder Edda is not a single work, in any 
oper sense, but the result of the attempt of some unknown 
Verlander to take down in writing such poems, orally cur- 
rent, as pleased his faney or seemed to him. worthy of pres- 
ervation, Tt is not compiled in accordance with any plan, 
and is often confused in arrangement and corrupt in text. 
Some of the most interesting pieces in jt are mere tattered 
remnants of what they must once have been, The age of 
the Adda has been greatly exaggerated. In anything like 
their present form the poems can not any of them be older 
than the tenth century, and. the latest of them) are perhaps 
not much older than the Codex Regius itself (end of the 
thirteenth century). e 

As literature the Elder Edda is of the highest value. 
In the Véluspd (The Муг Soothsaying) we have the high- 
est flight of the heathen Scandinavian religious imagination, 
assisted perhaps by half-understood reports of Christian 
doctrines, 1n the Lokasenna (The Flyting of Loki) the hu- 
mor is at times fairly Aristophanic, In the Helgi poems, 
and in some of those which deal with the Volsungs and the 
Hniflungs (Nibelungen), there is wonderful tragie power. 

The standard critical edition of the Alder Edda is still 
Bugee'’s (Vorren Fornkraædi, Christiania, 1867). Other 
editions of importance аге those of Rask (1818), Munch 
(1847), Liining (1859. with a valuable commentary), Möbius 
(1860), Svend Grundtvig (2d ed. 1874), Karl. Hildebrand 
(1876; with an excellent glossary by H. Gering, 1887). 
Sijmonds (1888, a valuable critical edition of which only 
one part has appeared), Finnur Jónsson (1888-90). The 
Arna-Magnivan edition (3 vols, Copenhagen, 1787-1828), 
though antiquated, is still indispensable. Vigftisson’s text (in 
vol. i. of Vigfússon and Powell's Corpus Poeticum Boreale, 
Oxford, 1883) is quite untrustworthy, but his introductions 
and notes contain much that is of importance; Powell's 
translation (in the same work) is practically useless for the 
general reader, since it, of course, follows Vigfüsson's re- 
arrangements. The favorite German translation is Sim- 
rock's. There are English versions by Cottle (Bristol, 1797) 
and Thorpe (London, 1866), and some of the poems have 
been translated by R. D. Anderson in his Norse Mythology 
{Chicayo, 1875). G. L. KITTREDGE, 


Eddy, CLARENCE: organist; b. in Greenfield, Mass., June 
23, 1801; early gave evidence of marked musical ability, and 
by the time he was sixteen years old. was regarded ах a 
fine organist. He then began systematic study under Dud- 
ley Buck, and in 1571 went to Germany and took a course 
under Haupt. Before returning home he gave recitals in 
several. European cities with marked success, Upon his re- 
turn he settled in Chicago, where, in. 1876, lie became direc- 
tor of the Hershey School of Musical Art, and gave a series 
of 100 recitals, with no repetitions, In. 1876 he gave offi- 
cially two concerts daily for a week at the Philadelphia 
Exhibition, and in 18589 he was invited by the French Gov- 
ernment as а representative of American art to give official 
recitals in the Trocadero, Author of The Church and Con- 
cert Organist and The Organ in Church, D. V. Hervey. 


Eddy. Henry TURNER. €. E, Ph. D.. LL. D.: educator 
and mathematician; b. in Stoughton, Mass; June 9, 1844; 
graduated at Yale in 1867 with the decree of A. B. In 1868 
he was instructor in surveying in the Sheffield. Seientitie 
Sehool; 1869-74. assistant Professor of Mathematics and 
Civil Engineering in Cornell University; 1874-00 Professor 
of Mathlematies, Astronomy, and Civil Engineering in Uni- 
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versity of Cincinnati; and, since 1891, president of Rese 
Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, Ind. In 1884 he was view 
president of the mathematical and astronomical section. of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Sctence. 
He is the author of Analytical Geometry (1874) 3 New Con- 
structions in Graphical Statics (18171); #eexearches in 
Graphic Statics (1878); Thermodynamics (1879); and of 
many papers in technical journals among which may be 
mentioned Maximum Stresses under Concentrated Loads, 
published in 1890. 


Eddy, Thomas Mears, D. D.: clergyman: b. in Newtown, 
Hamilton co., O. Sept. 7, 1823: studied in the classical sermi- 
nary of Greensboro, Ind.; joined the Indiana Aletlicsiüist 
conference in. 1842; was editor of the Northwestern Chris 
tran Advocate from 1856 to 1868: served as pastor in Baiti- 
more three years; was appointed to the Metropolitan church, 
Washington, D. C., in. 1872, and elected the same year cer- 
responding secretary of the Methodist. Missionary Society. 
He was eminent as а journalist, and was author of a History 
of Illinois during the Civil War (2 vols. 8vo, Chicago, 1562). 

. in New York, Oct. 7, 1874. 

Eddy-currents (in electricity): See FOUCAULT CURRENTS. 

Eddystone Lighthouse: a lighthouse in the English 
Channel; 14 miles S. 5. W. of Plymouth breakwater, and 9 
miles from the coast of Cornwall; lat. 50° 10° 54° N.. lon. 4 
15 58° Е. It stands on the Eddystone rocks, which аге 
daily submerged by the tide, and it rises about 85 feet above 
the high-water mark in the form of a circular tower, which 
gradually decreases in diameter from the bottom to the 
top, with a curved outline resembling the trunk of a tree. 
It has a fixed light, visible at a distance of 13 miles. It was 
erected in 1757-59 by Mr. Smeaton. The material employed 
was Portland limestone. Steps were cut in the rock, te 
make the foundation as solid as possible, The stones of 
each course of masonry were ingeniously dovetailed. and 
each course was doweled to the one below it. The resul: 
was an edifice of surpassing strength. The fate of past 
ventures made the destruction of Simeaton’s building seem 
probable. The first lighthouse had been destroved bv a 
storm (1703). and the second had. been burned. (1755). 
Smeatom’s lighthouse was undermined by the waves and a 
new building, like the old in appearance but with improved 
appliances, Was built upon another of the Eddyvstone госкх 
and formally opened in the spring of 1852, See the article 
LIGHTHOUSE. 

Edelfelt, ALBERT Gursrav ARISTID: genre and portrait 
painter; b. at Helsingfors, Finland, July 21, 1854: pupil of 
(iéróme, Paris; second-class medal, Paris Salon, 1882 : medal 
of Honor, Paris Exposition, 1889. His work is notable for 
excellent drawing. Studio in Paris. W. А.С. 


Edelinck, à'de-link, GERARD: engraver: b. in Antwerp. 
Belgium, in 1640. He worked for many vears in Paris and 
was patronized by the French court and Louis XIV. He 
engraved portraits of many eminent persons, the Holy Fron- 
"у. after. Raphael, the Virgin, after Guido, and several 
works of Lebrun. His engravings are remarkable for their 
delicacy апа softness, and render costume, armor, ete., with 
singular perfection, He is ranked among engravers of the 
first order of those who are not original or, as they are 
called, painter-engravers, D. in Paris, Apr. 2, 1707. 

Edelweiss. à:^l-is: a white, woolly, perennial herb 
(Leontopodium alpinum) belonging to the family Com pos- 
ile. aiid Closely related to the common American plants 
known popularly as ‘everlasting,’ or "ladies! tobacco,” 
It is a native of the Alps. and is annually collected for sae 
by the Swiss peasants. It is freely cultivated in gardens in 
America and Europe. CHARLES К. Bessey. 

Eden [IIeb., delight]: in the book of Genesis, the regien 
including the garden where at first dwelt Adam and Eve, 
the first parents of mankind, from which they were expelied 
in consequence of disobedience. Much discussion has pre- 
vailed among critics as to the country where this early pam- 
dise was situated, Ceylon, the vale of Kashmir, the lower, 
middle, and upper regions of the Euphrates, the Caucasus, 
[шс йиш other regions have been named. At present 
the choice appears to lie between Armenia and Babylonia, 
with a preponderance of argument and authority in faver 
of the latter. The difficulty consists in identifying the four 
rivers mentioned in the biblical narrative. 

Those who hold the theory that Eden was situated in 
Armenia take the starting-point from the known sources ef 
the Tigris and the Euphrates and seek two other rivers 
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rising in the same region, 
Phasis, Havilah with Colehis, Gihon with Araxes, and Cush 
with Koooato. Among the representatives of this theory 
are Reland, Calmet, Leclere, Keil, and others, The objec- 
tions to it are that the Коссаѓо: can be found on neither the 
eastern. nor the western shore of the Caspian Sea, and the 
four rivers ean by no show of probability be supposed to be 
the branches of one parent stream. The hypothesis that 
the Hebrew word nelar does not mean a “stream,” but "a 
river system," is not supported by the usage of the language, 
and the hypothesis. of ee and others that the Flood so 
altered the physical features of Asia that the present courses 
of the streams are different. from the original ones is not 
supported by the biblical account of the Flood, 

hose who hold the theory that Чеп was situated in 
Babylonia fall into two groups. The first. group, repre- 
sented by Calvin, Scaliger, Huet, Bochart and others, places 
Eden on the Satt-el-Arab, considering the Euphrates and 
the Tigris as the two branches of the river of Gen. ii. 10, 
reckoning up the stream, and identifying the Pison and the 
Gihon with the two main arms through which the Satt-el- 
Arab empties itself into the Persian Gulf. Classical history, 
however, the cuneiform inscriptions, the very nature of the 
soil, and the present rate of physical change in that region, 
make it certain that at one time the sea extended more than 
100 miles farther to the Na thus covering the supposed site 
of Eden. The second group, represented by Delitzsch. and 
others, places Eden in Northern. Babylonia, immediately 
about the site of Babylon. At that point. the Euphrates 
and the ‘Tigris approached very near to each other, and. the 
country Was intersected by a great number of watercourses, 
whose current, on account of the difference of the level, was 
always from the Euphrates toward the Tigris. The effect 
thereby produced was that of an extremely wide river flow- 
ing in numberless channels, The objection to this theory is 
its vagueness, its incapacity for definite. physical identifica- 
tion. Зее the article by Francis Brown in Schals. Ke- 
ligious Cyclopedia, 

Edenkoben, a den-ké-ben : a town of the Palatinate, Ba- 
varia: on a railway, 7 miles N. of Landau (see map of Ger- 
man Empire, ref. 6-0). It has mineral springs and manu- 
factures of wine and firearms, Pop. (1890) 4.914. 


Edenta'ta [Lat. past partic. of edenta re, deprive of teeth; 
e (er), forth + dens, tod] : an order of placental mainmals 
having no teeth in the front. portion of the jaws, teeth, when 
present, all of the sume general form, without. enamel, and. 
with the exception of Tatusia, having no predecessors and 
growing continuously throughout life. The existing mem- 
bers of the order are the slot hs, ant-eaters, armadillos, pango- 
lins or scaly ant-eaters, and aard-varks or African ant-eaters. 
The extinct forms are the gigantic glyptodons and. mega- 
theria. The forms and habits of the various members of 
the order are extremely diverse. The sloths dwell in trees 
and feed solely on leaves, the ant-eaters are. terrestrial and 
live on ants and termites, while the armadillos burrow in the 
ground and eat both animal and vegetable food. The dis- 
tribution of the group is likewise peculiar, No edentates, 
living or extinct, are found in Europe, the pangolins are re- 
stricted to parts of Africa and tropical Asia, and the two 
species of aard-varks are confined to Africa. South America 
is the chief habitat of the group both in species and numbers, 
and but one species occurs so far north as Southern Texas, 
although fossils show that representatives of the order were 
once found in Ohio and Virginia. The name Edentata. given 
by Cuvier, is objected to by some as being, in a literal sense, 
incorrect, but the Linnaan name Brula is equally inap- 
propriate, since it was used by him fora heterogeneous group 
containing the elephant, sloths, ant-eaters, armadillos, and 
manatees, К. A. LUCAS. 


E’denton: town and port of entry; capital of Chowan 
со., №. C. (for location of county, see map of North Caro- 
lina, ref. 2-J) ; situated on railway and on Edenton Вау, 
which opens into Albemarle Sound; 150 miles E. by N. of 
Raleigh; has extensive fisheries. Pop. (1880) 1,382 ; (1800) 
2.205. 

Edersheim, à ders-him, ALFRED, Ph. D.. D. D.: divine; 
b. of Jewish parents in Vienna, Mar. 7, 1825 ; educated. in 
Vienna; beeame a Christian and a minister of the Free 
Church of Seotland 1849; passed over to the Church of 
England in 1875. Пе wrote many volumes on biblical 
topies, especially a superior Life of Jesus, the Messiah (2 
vols., London, 1883; 84 ed. 1886). D. at. Mentone, France, 
Mar. 16, 1889. 


Thus Pison is identified with | 
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Edessa, ce-des sa, or Callirrhoe. kil-liro-óe : an ancient 
city of Mesopotamia, supposed to be on or near the site of Ur 
of the Chaldees, mentioned. in. Genesis xi., though by others 
identified with Erech., one of the principal cities of the 
Babylonian empire. The extreme antiquity of its origin is 
undoubted, but nothing is known with certainty of its his- 
tory until after the Macedonian conquest of. Persia, when 
a Grieco-Macedontan. colony was settled there. It was 78 
miles №, W. of Diarbekir. It became the capital of an 
independent. kingdom in 137 B. €, and was tributary to 
Rome in the reign of Trajan. In 216 А. р. it became a 
Roman military colony, It was an important. place in the 
earlv history of the Christian Church, and contained muner- 
ous monasteries, and was the residence of EPURAEM THE 
SYRIAN (q. v). Christianity was early introduced. in the 
city, though the legend about the correspondence between 
Christ and King Abgarus appears to have no suflicient his- 
torical foundation, In the third century the city became 
the seat of a Christian bishop. For many years it was the 
principal center of Oriental learning. Baldwin, a leader of 
the crusaders, and afterward King of Jerusalem, became 
Prince or Count of Edessa in 1097 А. D. and made it the 
capital of a Latin principality. Its capture by the Saracen 
chief Noor-ed-Deen, who massacred the inhabitants, was the 
cause of the second crusade (1147), but the Christians failed 
to regain possession. It was afterward possessed succes- 
sively by the Byzantine emperors, the Mongols, Persians, 
and Turks. The site is occupied by the modern town of 
ORFA (9. v.). 


Edessa: the ancient capital of Macedonia; situated about 
46 miles N. W. of Salonica. It continued to be the burial- 
place of the Macedonian kings after the court was removed 
to Pella. Philip, father of Alexander the Great, was killed 
here. This site is occupied by the modern town of VODENA 
(q. v). 

Edfu, ed foo, or Edfou (anc. Apollinopolis Magna; Coptic, 
Afbo): а small town of Upper Egypt, on the west. bank of 
the river Nile, about 60 miles above Thebes. It has two 
temples, the larger one of which is on a grand scale, and 
being in excellent preservation gives a good idea of the 
Egyptian temples in their glory. It was built chiefly bv 
Ptolemy Philometor (181-145 B. c.), the last King of Egypt 
who is noticed in sacred. history. Its entire length (includ- 
ing court and temple) is 451 feet. On each side of the en- 
trance is a pyramidal tower 108 ft. 25 in. high, adorned 
with gigantice sculptures, Through this entrance the court 
is reached, 161 feet long. 140 feet wide, and inclosed by & 
splendid colonnade, each of whose pillars shows a design of 
its own. ‘The impression of this magnificent architectural 
structure is spoiled, however, as the court is filled with rub- 
bish and occupied by wretched dwellings. Тое Egyptol- 
ogist, however. the place is of extreme interest as furnish- 
ing the most perfect specimen of an ancient Egyptian temple, 
and the great fame which it enjoved among the Greeks and 
Romans seems to be fully deserved. (See EGYPT, ANCIENT.) 
Within the temple is the chamber, 33 feet by 17, which con- 
tained the image of the deity. The town has manufactures 
of blue cotton eloth and a kind of earthenware which finds 
ready sale in all Egypt on account of its striking resem- 
blance to the pottery depicted on the monuments. The city 
is noted for the importunity and insolence of its beggars. 
Pop. 8,000. 


Edgar: city; Clay co., Neb. (for location of county, see 
map of Nebraska, ref. 11-F); on two railways; 26 miles 
S. 3 of Hastings; in a district devoted to agriculture and 
stock-raising. Pop. (1880) 577; (1890) 1,105. 


Edgar: King of the English from 959 to 975; called Ed- 
gar the Peaceful, from the character of his reign, which, 
through the wise administration of his minister DUNSTAN 
(q. v.) was marked by the restoration of Jaw and order and 
by the promotion of learning. Edgar ruled over Wessex, 
Northumbria, and Mercia, and forced the Danes of Ire- 
land to acknowledge his overlordship. Eight vassal kings 
are said to have rowed him in his boat on the рее, The 
fusion of the Danes with his English. subjects, the vigorous 
enforcement of the laws, and the improvement of trade 
made his reign an epoch of greater prosperity than England 
had hitherto known. 


Edgar the Atheling: grandson of Edmund Ironside 
and heir to the English throne; b. in Hungary about 1057; 
was chosen king after the death of Harold in 1066, but the 
submission of the kingdom to William the Conqueror pre- 
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vented Edgar's succession, and all subsequent attempts to 
regain the throne proved unavailing, From Scotland, where 
he had taken refuge with King Malcolm, his brother-in-law, 
he encouraged the revolts of 1068 and 1071; joined Robert, 
Duke of Normandy, against William Rufus (1091) and 
against Henry | but was taken. prisoner by the latter at 
Tonchebrai (1106), Little is known of the lust. years of his 
life, and the date of his death is uncertain, 


Edgar, Janes Davip: member of Canadian Parliament ; 
b. in Eastern. Townships, P. Qs Aug. 10, 1841, and educated 
at Quebec, He was admitted to the bar in 1864, and sent 
to British Columbia in 1874 by the Canadian Government 
to arrange terms for the postponement of. the const ruction 
of the Canadian Pacifie Railway. He entered. Parliament 
in 187? and sat for two years; elected again in 1984, 1887, 
and 1891. He has been a frequent contributor to periodi- 
cals. and is author of The Insolvent Act of 1564 (Toronto, 
1565) and The White Stone Canve (1881). 

NEIL MACDONALD. 


Edgartown: port of entry: capital of. Dukes co., Mass, 
(for location of county, see map of Massachusetts, ref, 6-4) ; 
situated on the east shore of the island of Martha's Vine- 

ard, 30 miles from New Bedford, on the mainland. Here 
is a small but safe harbor, and a pier on which is a fixed 
licht 37 feet high, in lat. 41° 23. 25" Nu lon. 70 29' 51" W. 
Edgartown is on the Martha's Vinevard Railway, and has 
communication by steamboat with the mainland, It is В 
summer resort and а headquarters for whale-fishing. Pop. 
of township (1880) 1,303 ; (1590) 1,106; (1805) 1,120. 

Edgefield, or Edgefield Court-house: town (founded 
in 1785); capital of Edgefield co, 3. C. (for location of 
county, see map of South Carolina, ref. 6-С); situated. on 
“ailway, 21 8 N. of Augusta, Ga. It has 6 churches, 2 
schools, cottonseed-oil mill, brick-vards, fertilizer-factory, 
and tannery. Pop. (1880) 808; (1390) 1,16%; (1392) about 
1,700. EDITOR OF “ ADVERTISER.” 


Edgehill: a ridge in Warwickshire, England; 7 miles 
N. W. of Banbury (sce map of England, ref. 11-1). Tt was 
the seene of the first great. battle of the civil war, which oc- 
curred Oct. 23, 1642. The rovalist army was commanded 
by Charles L. and that of the parliament by the Earl of Es- 
sex. Prince Rupert, by а charge of cavalry, broke the left 
wing of the parliamentarians, whom he pursued to Kineton, 
while the right wing of Essex's army defeated the royalists, 
Thus the battle proved disastrous to both armies, and the 
loss was so neurly equal that neither party could claim the 
victory. 
5.000. Among the slain was the Earl of Lindsay, who had 
led the king's infantry. 

Edg'erton: city (founded in 1858); Rock co.. Wis. (for 
location of county, see map of Wisconsin, ref, 7—1): situated 
on Ch., M. and St. P. Railroad, 25 miles S. E. of Madison. It 
has 7 churches, a large high school, a pottery, and 34 to- 
baceo packing-houses, and is one of the most important 
tobacco centers in the State. Pop. (1880) 869; (1890) 1,595; 
(1895) 1,072. EDITOR ОЕ “ INDEX.” 


Edgewater: village; Richmond co., №. Y. (for location 
of county, see шар of New York, ref. S-A): situated on the 
northeast shore of Staten Island; 6 miles S. S. W. from New 
York city, with which it is connected by ferry. It is on the 
Staten Island Railroad, has numerous churches, and con- 
tains the residences of many New York business men. Pop. 
(1880) 8,044 ; (1890) 14,265. 


Edgeworth, Нкхкү Essex: Roman Catholic priest ; 
known as l'Abbé Eveewortir DE FinMoxNT; b. at Edge- 
worthstown, Ireland, 1745; the son of a Protestant clergy- 
man who turned Catholic; was educated at Toulouse and 
at the Sorbonne, Paris; and after taking orders became the 
confessor to Madame Elizabeth. He was afterward ap- 







Clarendon estimated the total number of killed at i 
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pointed confessor to her brother, Louis XVI., whom he had 
the courage to attend on the day of his execution, accom- 
panying him to the foot of the seaffold and sustaining him 
with spiritual consolation, An object of hatred to the ns b, 
he escaped from France amid the greatest peril. and, in 
1796, returned to England, where he was received wh 
honor. He afterward became the chaplain of Louis XVIIL. 
at Mittau, Russia, where he died May 22, 1807. from a idis- 
ense contracted by attending the French prisoners of war at 
that. place. His Memoirs were edited in English by €. 7. 
Edgeworth (London, 1815), and in French by Dupont (Paris, 
1815). llis Letters were published in Paris, ININ. 
> F. M. Coney. 

Edgeworth, Maria: author: b, near Reading. Блат, 
Jan. 1, 1767; removed with her father, RICHARD Lover. 
Epcewortu (q. t.), to Edgeworthstown, in Ireland, in 1757. 
In 1801 she produced Castle Rackrenf the first of a series of 
novels, among the best of which are Belinda (180:: Гаеп 
(1406); Zhe Absentee (1812): Patronage (814) : Оло) 
(1917); and Helen (1834). She also. published Лер 
Tales (1804) and Vales of Fashionable Life (IMT, and 
wrote a number of works in conjunction with her father, 
among them Essay on Trish Bulls (1502), The Parents Aw 
sistant, and Harry and Lucy. Her stories for children 
were as popular in the U. S. as in England, D. May 21, 
1849. See Miss Thackeray, The Book of Sibyls (1953), and 
the Life by Helen Zimmern (1883). 


Edgeworth, RICHARD LOVELL, F. R.S.: inventor an! 
author; b. at Bath, England, May 31, 1744. He belonge: 
to a family that had long been settled in Ireland. and i 
herited his father's estate at Edgeworthstown, County Lenz- 
ford. He was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and st 
Corpus Christi, Oxford; married in 1763 nud settled near 
Reading, England. His mechanical contrivances brougic 
him considerable fame, and in 1771 he went to France te 
superintend part of the works undertaken to alter the созге 
of the Rhône. In 1782 he removed to Fdgeworthistown, 
where he devoted himself to questions of education and 
political economy. He was active in publie affairs and sac 
in the last Irish Parliament (1798-99). Among his inven- 
tions was a system of communication by telegraphy. Не 
published several works, mostly in partnership with kp 
daughter Maria, the novelist, among them Practical Ei 
cation (2 vols., 1798) and On the Art of Conveying iwi 
and Secret Intelligence, He was married four times. D. at 
Edgeworthstown, June 18, 1817. See Memoirs (partly аши» 
biographical) of Richard Lovell Edgeworth (18520; 3d ed. 
1844), by his daughter. 

Edgreen, ANNA CHARLOTTA : author; b. in Sweden, Oct. 
1, 1849; the daughter of J. О. Lefller, & school superintes- 
dent in Stockholm. She has written a number of very 
popular realistic novels, Pictures of Life, True Women, 
ete. In 1872 she married Mr. Edgreen, from whom she was 
divorced, and in 1890 she married an Italian duke. by name 
Caianello. Among her later productions is the drama Ни 
man gör godt (Ilow to do Good). D. in Naples, Oct. 24. 
1892. R. D. A. 

Edhem Pasha: Turkish statesman; a native of Scio and 
of Greek family; b. in 1822; purchased as a slave in his 
boyhood; sent by his master to the Ecole des Mines, Paris: 
returned to Constantinople 1859; placed on the general 
staff, and rose to the rank of colonel; aide-de-camp to Atsi- 
ul-Medjid and eaptain-general of the imperial guard 1943. 
In 1867 he was Minister of Foreign Affairs, and for the nest 
eight years ambassador at different European courts. In 
Dee., 1876, he represented Turkey in part at the general 
conference of the powers In Feb, 1877, he succeeded 
Midhat Pasha as grand vizier. He served in 1879 as am- 
bassador at Vienna, and from 1883 to 1885 as Minister of 
the Interior. He belongs to the * Young Turkish,” ё anu- 
Softa,” party. 


APPENDIX. 


Child-study : the scientific study of children. The uni- 
versal naive observation of children, contributing as it does 
to our “knowledge of human nature,” and leading as it does 
in the best cuses to invaluable artistie insights, not only 

repares the way for all more systematic child-study, but is 
likely to remain a principal source of our practical knowl- 
edge of child-life. Indeed, one important object of the child- 
study movement of the present day is to arouse and intensi- 
fy interest in the natural history of childhood among moth- 
ers, teachers, and others who lack scientifie training, Such 
observers are advised to keep notes of the spontaneous say- 
ings and doings of children, generally with reference to коше 
question or system of questions proposed by a psychologist. 

Child-study in the more strictly scientifie sense 1s his- 
torically an outgrowth of older biological sciences. The 
earliest and the best researches in this field are the work of 
men trained in anthropology, physiology, neurology, psy- 
chiatry, psychology, or other related science. The general 
aims, special problems, methods, and results of scientific 
child-study have developed in close connection with the de- 
velopment of these sciences, and they can not be rightly 
judged nor properly utilized if taken from the whole body 
of scienee of which they form an organic part. 

The outline of subordinate topics here given follows the 
main lines which research has actually taken. Purely med- 
ical studies, anthropological studies of the primitive child, 
and, in general, studies whose interest. is mainly theoretical 
rather than educational, are omitted. 

The faet that in general the more fundamental functions 
develop early in life, and the consideration that the early 
life of the individual is possibly, in a measure, an epitome 
of the race-life, give special importance to the study of in- 
fants. Very careful and extended studies have been made 
of the first three vears after birth. They cover almost every 
phase of physical and mental development, including the 
development of the senses, memory, imagination, and intel- 
lect (and in particular the development of language), of the 
emotions and of impulsive, reflex, instinctive, imitative, and 
voluntary motions, See GENETIC PSYCHOLOGY. 

STUDY OF ScHooL CHILDREN.—(a) Anthropometrical,— 
The task of anthropometry is primarily to determine the 
weight, size,and form of the human body, together with the 
causes of these characteristics; secondarily, to explain the 
functional characteristics associated with the foregoing. 
This task requires the weighing and measuring of many in- 
dividuals varying іп гасе, хех, age, and in social апа geo- 
graphical environment, and a statistical study of the results 
for the several classes to determine with precision the in- 
fluence of varying conditions upon structural and func- 
tional development. 

The fundamental importance of such an exhibition of 
human growth in connection with the causes affecting it, 
for all social and educational interests, is manifest. Among 
specific results of the large and classical researches in this 
field are the following: The rate of growth is not uniform, 
but varies with the season of the vear and with age: and is 
characteristically different. for different parts of. the body, 
for boys and girls, for children of different гасе, conditions 
of life, ete. Along with these physical periodicities go fluctu- 
ations of mental vigor. If now we take into account the 
fact that the period of maximum growth is the period of 
maximum ability to resist disease, and also of greatest. apti- 
tude in the acquirement of skill, the importance of these 
results for physical and mental education must be apparent. 
Of quite particular importance in this connection are the 
curves of growth, of motor ability, and of disease during 
the period of adolescence. 

(b) The Senses. Ге extensive modern researches on the 
physiology and psychology of the senses have been for the 
most part confined to adult subjects. Of the studies made 
upon children most are chiefly of hvgienie interest, 

Ап examination of about 30,000 school children has 
shown an alarming increase of myopia from grade to grade. 
Extensive studies on the lighting and seating of school- 
houses, on the psper and priuting of text-books, and on the 


attitude in writing—all bear upon the correction of this evil. 
The hearing of about 20,000 school children has been tested 
in various cities of Europe and America. One of twelve in- 
vestigators reports about 2 per.cent. of defectives; the 
others report from 13 per cent. to about 30 per cent. It is 
held by the best. authorities that the frequeney of partial 
deafness among school children renders advisuble expert 
examination of all school children and special instruction 
for defectives. It has also been shown that nasal diseases 
which lead to a stoppage of nose-breathing seriously affect 
memory, power of attention, and so in general mental 
ability: that if such stoppage of nose-breathing continues, 
the child’s mind is likely to be permanently stunted; that 
the removal of the obstructions is often followed by remark- 
able intellectual improvement; finally, that a considerable 
per cent. of children suffer in this way. Bresgen reports 
from his own practice 300 cases of cures of head-pressure, 
headache, migraine, asthma, hay fever, ete., through treat- 
ment of nasal diseases, and “demands that all children ap- 
pearing to be of weak mind be examined by a specialist as 
regards nose, ear, and throat.” 

(c) Motor Ability —The maximum rate and precision of 
voluntary movement and the general motor ability as shown 
in the performance of common movements have been stud- 
ied with great detail, Sixty thousand school children in 
Boston and many more in Europe have been observed with 
reference to stuttering. A chief practical outcome of these 
studies is to confirm and define the principle that the small 
muscles of the hand, eye, and vocal organs must not be over- 
used early in life or in periods of special nervous excita- 
bility under penalty of failing to secure proper training of 
these muscles, and under penalty of inducing nervous dis- 
ease. It seems evident that rational, physical training, 
manual training, art education, as piano-playing, drawing 
and the like, hand-work in the kindergarten, penmanship, 
especially in primary grades, and oral reading, should take 
account of these facts. It can not be claimed that teaching 
in these lines does so except in occasional eases, and there is 
evidence that this ignorance and neglect result in an in- 
crease of nervous diseases among school children. 

(d) Central Processes.—All the more intelligent current 
pedagogy emphasizes the importance of knowing the child's 
capacities, attainments, interests, aptitudes, and the develop- 
ment of these underexisting conditions, Each of these funda- 
mental points has been approached by studies upon children. 
The following is а bare statement of the more important stud- 
ies: (1) Endurance and Fatigue.—Mecent studies from sev- 
eral sciences emphasize the importance of well-conserved 
nervous capital forall the interests of life. Among the facts 
of practical importance are the following: The close relation 
between physical and mental endurance, the fluctuation of 
endurance with the time of day, season, age, nutrition, 
blood-supply, rate of growth, adjustment of tasks to indi- 
vidual capacity, and the fact that * continuously incomplete 
restoration " from fatigue leads to chronic fatigue and so to 
many forms of nervous and mental disease. 

Specific school studies in this field are Galton’s statistics 
on signs of fatigue in school children (as headache, loss of 
memory, thought-wandering, slowing reaction time); Bur- 
gerstein’s test. of the curve of mental fatigue in one hour’s 
work, indicating that not more than forty-five minutes’ work 
out of an hour should be required: and the statistics of 
school diseases, especially those of Hertel in Denmark and 
Key in Sweden, indicating dangerous overpressure in some 
schools. The most recent investigations of Krüpelin and 
Friedrich indicate that short. periods of intense work are 
better for health and for the quality of work than long 
periods of less intense work. (2) Memory Span.—The mem- 
ory span has been determined for each age from five to eigh- 
teen together with the range of individual variation. (3) 
Apperceptive Capital, — Мапу collections of children’s vo- 
eabularies have been made, including one study of the color 
vocabulary of school children, "Tests have been made to de- 
termine the contents of children’s minds on entering school. 
It is urged that primary instruction should be based upon 
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knowledge gained by such studies. Studies exist upon chil- 
dren's ideas of sex and upon their religious and moral ideas 
which ean not be summarized here. (4) Practice. —The rate 
of improvement with practice is not uniform, but it is first 
rapid and then gradually slower, Recent investigations in- 
dicate that in the acquisition of a certain skill, for example, 
in the learning of a language, there are occasional brief pe- 
riods of rapid improvement preceded and followed by long 
periods of slight improvement, As the periods of rapid im- 
xovement differ for different functions, the teacher should 
[оу the practice-curve of the function sought to be de- 
veloped. (5) Aptitudes and Interestsz—Many authors have 
shown that minds are to be distinguished according to the 
sense whose impressions are apperceived, remembered, and 
employed with most aptitude and frequeney. Visual. audi- 
tory, tactile, and motor types are distinguished. The im- 
portance of these special aptitudes upon the development 
of the mind and even upon one's philosophy has been 
shown. Most ehildren are not exclusively or extremely of 
any one type, but there are many extreme individual cases, 
and these at least should be known as such by the teacher. 
Children's interests have been studied in a variety of ways. 
A study of the predicates chosen by children to describe 
familiar things indicates that young children are interested 
mainly in the motions and uses of things, only much later 
acquiring an interest in classifying things into larger 
groups. Children’s drawings, their preferences among 
stories, their choice of future occupations, their collections, 
their plans for spending money, their «esthetic preferences, 
their imaginative creations, their plays, their lies, their se- 
eret languages, their rudimentary society, and the like have 
been studied both statistically on large numbers and by per- 
sonal acquaintance, all of which help to sound the character 
and range of their mental and moral tendencies and the 
trend of change in these as they grow older. 

In summing up the applications of child-study to educa- 
tion, it must be affirmed, in the first place, that many seien- 
tifie studies of children have no immediate educational ap- 
plication whatever, Most of them were made, not by edu- 
cators nor for educational purposes, but bv scientists inter- 
ested in the facts and laws of human development. To the 
scientists who believe that such work must lead to far more 
profound and just views of man's life than any one now has 
every such study is precious, as it is to the individual who 
has learned that the discovery of truth must often long pre- 
cede any practical application thereof. To the unscientific 
teacher many of these studies must look like so many use- 
less scraps. A recognition of these separate points of view 
should prevent much misunderstanding, 

In the second place, it must be remembered that no sort 
of truth, whether philosophy, poetry, or science, is of much 
educational value except through persons who have thor- 
oughly assimilated that truth. No sort of truth ean get to 
the pupil in sealed packages. While, therefore, one thor- 
oughly trained in scientific child-study would find what 
knowledge we now possess a valuable help in the decision 
of almost every question in the school, one without such 
training can be given comparatively few educational pre- 
seriptions, The most valuable practical suggestion that can 
be given teachers desiring help from child-study is accord- 
ingly to become students of children, The eommon-sehool 
teacher can be directed in doing this so far as to bring im- 
mediate advantages to the school, and the advanced student 
of pedagogy may secure training in scientific child-study. 
As regards the study of children's minds, it is almost im- 
possible to give any other advice of importance. We al- 
ready have from educational philosophies the maxim that 
we must know the apperception ability and tendency of 
children. But sueh maxims are only empty truisms unless, 
along such lines as above suggested, teachers actually study 
the children they have in charge. 

Lastly, some of the hygienic outcomes of child-study 
may be put in the form of specifie educational suggestions: 

1. There should be expert medical examination of school- 
houses, grounds, equipments, programmes of required work, 
methods of teaching in so far as these may alfect the health 
of school children. 

2. All schools for the training of teachers should afford 
eompetent instruction and training on school hygiene. 

3. School boards should cause the present teaching force 
to receive such instruction from resident physicians as will 
lead them to observe the more obvious symptoms of sensory, 
motor, or mental defeet. Reliable diagnosis сап not of 
course be made by untrained teachers. But careful atten- 
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tion, directed by such suggestions as a physician could give. 
would lead the teachers to discover in many cases the fact 
of defect, as defective eyesight or hearing. special liability 
to take cold, stoppage of nose-breathing; motor irregulari- 
ties, such as the twitehing of any muscles: useless habitual 
rhvthms, sueh as tooth-grinding, stuttering, inabilitv to 
perform common tasks, incodrdination of movements when 
the eyes are closed, absence of iris light reflex, general mus- 
cular restlessness; signs of overfatigue in addition to the 
foregoing, such as unusual flightiness of attention, emo- 
tional depression, weakness of memory. slowness and ditti- 
culty in reasoning about common things, insistent ideas, 
unusual indecision, and the like. When such or anv defects 
are known (a) the defectives of course will not be blamed 
or punished, as may possibly now in ignorance be done, for 
their inabilities; (b) they will receive special consideration 
in the assignment of seats and in the requirement of school 
tasks; (c) the attention of parents will be called to tlie de- 
fect, and the child may receive competent medical treat- 
ment. 

4. Those who have authority to arrange school pro- 
grammes should reconsider many exercises and require- 
ments in the light of the fact adduced above touching 
fatigue. Evye-strain, due to bad light, bad print, faulty 
desks, faulty attitude in writing, or long-continued or pre- 
cise use, aecelerates the development of hereditary optical 
defects as myopia, hypermetropia, astigmatism, ete.. if it 
does not also cause such defects, Further, eye-strain, in- 
volving as it does long-continued contraction of the delicate 
muscles of the eye, is specially fatiguing to the correspond- 
ing nerve centers and is proved to induce nervous disease, 
The literature of this subject is extensive, and includes 
quite specific directions from the highest authorities on 
school-lighting, books, desks, and programmes of work. 
These direetions are much too extensive to be given here, 
but they are easily accessible. (See especially C ohlin's 7/5- 
giene of the Eye.) Overfutigue of the nerve centers con- 
trolling the hand may be induced by too long continued or 
too precise work in writing, drawing. hand-work in the kin- 
dergarten, tool-work in the manual-training school, piano 
practice, or the like. This effect can be prevented by short- 
ening such exercises, by not demanding a higher degree of 
precision in such work than -ean be attained by moderate 
effort, and by encouraging the use of the larger muscles 
wherever possible instead of the smaller. Finally, it is im- 
xortunt to note that the acquirement of skill is not hindered 
but facilitated by having regard to these hvgienie conditions. 

BinrroGRAvPIY.— Zn fant Study: Seo references given un- 
der GENETIC PsycnoLocv and PSYCHOLOGY, Anthropomet- 
rical : Bowditch, The Growth of Children (Eighth, Tenth, 
and Twenty-second Reports of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Health); Boas, Anthropological Investigations in 
Schools (Ped, Sem., 1891); Peckham, The Growth of Chil- 
dren (Sixth Report of the Wisconsin State Board of Health): 
Porter, Physical Basis of Precocity and Dullness (Trans- 
actions, St. Louis Acad. of Science, 1893 and 1894). The 
Senses: Cohn. The Hygiene of the Eye (188). Motor 
Ability: Bryan, Development of Voluntary Motor Abdity 
(Am. Jour. of Psychol, v., No. 2); Hartwell, Report or Di- 
rector оў Physical Training (Boston, 1801). Central Pror- 
esse8: Burgerstein, Die Arbettscurve einer Schulstunde 
(Hamburg, 1891); Galton, On Mental Fatigue (Jour, Anthr. 
Inst., 1888); Hertel, Overpressure in the Schools of Den- 
mark (1885); Friedrich, Ueber Arbertsdauer und Arbeits- 
л ete. (Zeitschrift für Psychologie, ete.. xili.. р. D: 
tivers and Kriipelin, Ceber Ermüdung u. Erholung un 
Kriipelin’s Psychologische Arbeiten, i, 627): Key, Sehul- 
hygienische. Untersuchungen, trans. by Burgerstein (1889): 
Bolton, Memory in Children (Am. Jour. of Psychol, іх. 3): 
Hall, Contents of Childrewna Minds on Entering School 
(1893); Wolfe, The Color Vocabulary of Children (Studies, 
University of Nebraska, vol. ii, No. 3); Berger, Ueber den 
Einfluss d. Uebung. ete. (Wundt's Philosophische Studien, 
vol. v.. 170); Dresslar, On the Psychology of Touch (Am. 
Jour. Psychol, vi. 3); Burnham, Individual Differences in 
the Imagination of Children (Ped. Sem... 9): A Scheme 
for the Classification of Child-study (Ped. Sem. d. 2: 
Chrisman, Paidologie (Jena, 1896), especially valuable fer 
its bibliography, which covers every department of chirl- 
study, Periodical publications in this field are Chtld-study 
Monthly (Chicago, DI); Studies in Education (Stanford 
University): Transactions of the lliinos Society for Child- 
study (Normal, Hlinois); Pedagogical Seminary (Worcester. 
Muss.). WittraM L. BRYAN. 
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Cuba: On Feb. 24, 1805. after several years of secret prep- 
aration, the latest of the rebellions against Spanish sover- 
eignt y in Cuba began, The causes that produced it were the 
same that had kept the island in insurrection or discontent for 
a half century, The insurgents soon formed the Republic of 
Cuba, but their government sought in vain to secure recog- 
nition from the U. 5. 

At the close of 1897 the greater part of the interior of the 
island was in the hands of the Insurgents, but all the large 
towns and the coasts were held by Spain, which, froin first 
to last, had sent 200,000 soldiers to Cuba. General Martinez 
Campos, who had been appointed captain-general and in- 
structed to put down the insurrection, having resigned, was 
succeeded by Gen. Weyler. Weyler, as a war measure, or- 
dered all the dwellers in the rural districts, under pain of 
death if they disobeyed, to concentrate in the large towns, 
There they were known as reconcenfrados. Hemmed in by 
the garrisons, large numbers of them perished of hunger, 
though relief was sent from the U.S.; and it is said the 
rural populace of the western provinces of Pinar del Rio, 
Havana, Matanzas, and Santa Clara was practically exter- 
minated. Weyler was the object of so much indignation 
on account of his alleged inhuman methods that he was 
forced to retire, and was sueceeded by Capt.-Gen, Blanco, 

In earlier years the Spanish crown had repeatedly prom- 
ised reforms. and, in particular, greater political privileges. 
No promise had been fulfilled. and the Cubans regarded the 
pledge of an autonomist government, granted late in 1897, 
as the merest subterfuge. The grievances of the Cubans, 
the alleged inhumanity of the Spanish conduct of the war, 
and the immense loss to the commerce of the U. S.. which 
had declined $69,000,000 a year for three years, or over two 
thirds of the normal trade with the island, had produced a 
profound impression in the U. S., which was greatly intensi- 
fiel by the blowing up of the U.S. battle-ship Maine in the 
harbor of Havana, on the night of Feb. 15, 1898, with the 
loss of over 260 of her crew; and on Apr. 11 President 
McKinley sent à message to Congress recommending armed 
intervention in Cuba. On the. 19th. Congress demanded 
the withdrawal of Spain from the island ; on the 21st. the 
President sent an ultimatum to Spain, and on the same day 
the U. S. minister to Spain and the Spanish minister at 
Washington received their passports, On the following day 
a U. 5. squadron set out to blockade the ports of Cuba from 
Cardenas, on the north coast, around the west end of the 
island to Cienfuegos, on the south coast. 

The leading events of the war were the destruction on 
May 1 of the Spanish fleet in the Bay of Manila, in the 
Philippines, by Commodore Dewey's squadron: the hunt for 
the Spanish squadron under Admiral Cervera by the squad- 
ron of Rear-Admiral Sampson, ending in the bombardment 
of the forts at San Juan, the capital of Puerto Rico, on May 
12; the blockade of the port of Santiago de Cuba, in which 
Cervera’s squadron had taken refuge, beginning on May 24; 
the landing of the first U.S. force in Cuba, 600 marines, at 
Guantanamo Bay, on June 10: the vain attempts of the 
Spaniards to dislodge them on June 11-14: the landing of 
about 18.000 troops near Santiago, under command of Major- 
Gen. Shafter, on June 22, 25; the first land fight near 
Santiago, in which 16 of the attacking force were killed and 
40 wounded: the assault on the outworks of Santiago on 
July 1, 2, the total loss in the fighting before Santiago being 
236 killed. 1.274 wounded, and 84 missing; the destruction 
of Admiral Cervera's squadron, while attempting to escape. 
on July 3, by the North Atlantic fleet under Rear- Admiral 
Sampson, the Spaniards losing 6 war-ships, about 600 killed, 
and over 1.300 prisoners ; the surrender of Santiago tnd the 
eastern end of Cuba to Gen, Shafter, with about 22000 Span- 
ish troops, on July 14; the landing of Gen. Miles and about 
20,000 troops in Puerto Rico, July 25 ef seg. ; and the capture 
of Manila by troops from the U. S. under Gen. Merritt, aided 
by Dewey's ships, Aug. 13. f : 

The blockade of the Cuban ports was from the first very 
effective, considering the extent of the coast-line to be guard- 
ed. The fact that supplies were landed along unguarded 
portions of the south coast led 1#" President on June 28 to 
extend the blockade of southern Cuba to Cape Cruz. 

On Aug. 12 а protocol w» signed, providing for the ces- 
sation of hostilities, the etrender of Spain's title to Cuba, 
the cession of Puerto Rio and one of the Ladrones to the 
U. S. and the occupe ton. of. Manila by the U.S. until the 
conclusion of a forpel treaty of peace, 

Of the two distects in Cuba occupied by U.S. troops up 
to August Guaptirianno Dav is one of the larzest inlets on 
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the Cuban coast, but its ecommerce has always neen small, as 
the products of most of the sugar and tobacco plantations 
find their most convenient outlet. at Santiago, 40 miles far- 
ther west, Santiago is second only to Havana in strategic 
and political importance, and is the most flourishing seaport 
of the south coast. The fine deep basin forming the bay is 
reached through an inlet only 180 yards wide. The town is 
well fortified, and the promenades, gardens, and many-eol- 
ored buildings of the city, with its splendid views of the Бау, 
mountains, and the valleys between them, make Santiago 
one of the most interesting cities in the Antilles. The iron 
mines from 10 to 16 miles east of the city are the most im- 
portant mineral enterprises in Cuba, The production of 
one of the mining companies controlled bv citizens of 
the U. S. in 1890 was 362.068 tons, which was a fourth of 
the total importation of iron ores into the U. S. during that 
year. The ores are brown and red hematite. The large 
amount of capital invested in these mines by citizens of the 
С. 5. has been almost unproductive since the last Cuban 
rebellion began, at which time nearly 2.000 inen were em- 
ployed in them. Submarine cables radiate from Santiago 
to South America and the other islands of the West Indies, 
For Spanish views, see Cuyas, Zhe New Constitutional 
Laws for Cuba (New York, 1897) ; for Cuban views, Free 
Cuba, edited by John Guitéras (Philadelphia, 1896). See 
also J. H. Clark, Cuba and the Fight for Freedom (Phila- 
delphia, 1896); Richard Harding Davis, Cuba in War Time 
(New York, 1897): A. S. Rowan and M. M. Rumsev, The 
Island of Cuba (New York. 1896): C. Benoist, L'Espagne, 
Cuba, et lea Etats-Unis (Paris, 1898). C. C. ADAMS. 


Dawson [named for Dr. George M. Dawson, director of 
the Geological Survey of Canada]: a steamboat landing, on 
the Upper Yukon river, of the Klondike mining district, 
Canada: situated in 64^ 5’ N. lat., 138° W. long. (see map 
of Canada, ref. 4-E). Gold was discovered on Bonanza 
ereek on Aug. 16, 1896, from which event date the begin- 
nings of Dawson. The town is 1.300 miles up the Yukon. 
The ascent of the river by steamers requires about forty 
days, and though the transportation companies send their 
goods by the river route, most miners prefer the shorter 
overland trails, The town is the distributing-point for all 
the gold-bearing creeks that compose the Klondike district. 
It has several hotels and restaurants, a theater, and a week- 
ly newspaper (IRON), sold at fifty cents a copy. Average 
pop. about 4.000. The mean temperature during the three 
coldest months is — 24° К. С. С. ADAMS. 


Dewar, James. M. А., F. R.S., Е. К. S. E.: chemist; b. 
in 1842 at. Kincardine-on-Forth, Scotland; graduated at the 
University of Edinburgh, and continued his study of chem- 
istry there as assistant to Sir Lyon Playfair. Later, he 
went to Ghent. to study with Prof. August Kekulé. After 
holding several comparatively unimportant positions, he 
became Jacksonian Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Cambridge and Fullerian Professor of Chem- 
istry in the Royal Institution of Great Britain. His most 
noteworthy work has been done in connection with his re- 
searches into the behavior of gases under great pressures at 
temperatures approaching the absolute zero. In 1886 he 
liquefied oxygen and solidified nitrogen and air, and in 
1897 he succeeded in liquefying fluorine, an element so elu- 
sive that its characteristics had never been accurately ob- 
served until he reduced it to an inert liquid. Besides re- 
ports on liquefied gases, Prof. Dewar published Zhe Grída- 
tion Products of Picoline: Specific Heat of Carbon at High 
Temperatures; The Physiological Action of Light; Spec- 
troseopie Investigations; and numerous other papers, 


Dy’ea, or Taiya [Indian word meaning pack or load]: an 
Alaskan coast settlement at the head of Dyea Inlet, Lynn 
Canal (see map of Alaska, refs. 4-H and 2-H), Here begins 
the Dyea or Chilkoot Pass route to the head-waters of the 
Yukon. The trail over Chilkoot Pass has been used bv the 
Indians for generations, aud until 1897 it was practically the 
only overland route followed by miners to the Yukon gold- 
fields. At the head of Dyea Inlet are extensive shoals. and 
ocean vessels discharge their cargoes by lighters or upon a 
rocky point & mile from the settlement, to which they are 
carried by wagons, The trail over the pass (3,500 feet above 
the sea) is difficult, but the distance to Lake Bennett. be- 
yond the pass, is only about 30 miles; and from this lake 
there is a Waterway of 548 miles, through lakes, rapids, and 
rivers to Dawson, in the Klondike district. The popula- 
tion of Dyea is mostly transient, and varies from a few 
hundred to several thousand. С. С, ADAMS. 


END OF VOLUME TWO. 
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